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WILLIAM  FAREL. 


I  A  T  the  banning  of  the  last  century  there 
xV  oonld  be  seen  in  the  chordi-yanl  at  Neof- 

I  chatel,  in  Switzerland,  a  totnhstone  with  a  ]jic- 
ture  of  the  cross,  or,  as  others  would  think 
on  looking  at  it,  of  a  swonL  Probably  ft  was 
a  picture  of  botli,  but  no  picture  could  truly 

I    represent  the  character  of  that  man  who,  l)an- 

iished  from  France  for  the  sake  of  iiii>  pure 
bhh,  spent  his  ul^olc  life  in  holding  aloft  the 
cross  and  wieldiii;;  the  swnrc!  of  tlie  S;iirit, 
I  while  passing  through  v'aried  sufferings  and 
j  dangeis  in  bdialf  of  his  davior.  We  mean 
Farel,  whom  Western  Swit;rer!anil  i(.L;ati!.s  as 
its  first  evangelical  teacher  and  reformer,  though 
not  its  greatest 

On  the  green  hills  of  Dauphiny,  in  a  little 
villai^e  between  Gaj)  and  Grtni)!),  which  still 
bears  his  name,  William  t  arel  was  born  in 
tile  yeax  1489.  His  ancestors  were  noblemen, 
and  they  had  ever  preserved  a  spirit  of  earn- 
I   est  religious  zeal  according  to  the  metliod.  of 
I  the  tunes,  when  Cadiolicism  reigned  supreme. 
They  adhered  strictly  to  the  doctrines  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Church,  believing  in  miracles  and 
the  worship  of  saints  and  pictures.   The  boy 
William,  a  son  of  the  South,  and  full  of  imag- 
ination and  enthusiasm,  followed  them  in  his 
.    attachment  to  the  Church.    His  dark  eye  indi- 
I  cated  a  deep  earnestness  of  soul,  and  his  small, 
vigorous  body  exhibited  activity  and  energy. 
He  tells  us  with  sorrow  how  he  devoutly  made 
a  pilgrimage  with  his  parents  to  a  miiaculous 
cross  in  the  neighborhood,  and  how  ccMTupted 
j    his  views  were  Itcfure  his  spiritual  eye??  were 
open.    His  intense  earnestness  of  heart,  his 
I   love  of  troth,  his  deep  though  misguided  relig- 
ious feelings  created  in  him  a  wish  to  f^tiuly; 
I   and  by  pressing  through  many  obstacles  he 
finally  conquered  the  objectioins  of  his  &ther; 
The  province  in  which  he  lived  did  not  silbnl 
1      vot.xxviii.— I 


good  schools  for  his  higher  culture,  but  in  1510 

he  visited  the  world-renowned  University  of 
Paris,  where  a  new  lite  aiK-aited  him.  Among 
the  learned  men  who  lived  there  was  a  doctor 
of  Sorbonne,  Jacob  Lefcvre,  \v!io  sought  to 
renew  the  old  scholasticism  by  a  higher  form 
of  philosophical  clearness,  and  by  the  return 
to  the  profound  principles  of  the  Bible.  But 
it  was  Lcfevre's  attachment  to  the  Catliulic 
faith  that  attaciied  Farel  to  him.  I'iiey  both 
were  drawn  by  their  early  seal  and  i^ety.  They 
were  ever  attentive  to  mass  and  to  prayer,  al- 
ways observing  the  holy  days  with  the  greatest 
strictness,  and  on  the  great  occaajons  ^ed  in 
ornamenting  the  churches  and  altars. 

But,  as  Lefevre  sometimes  enjoyed  a  glimpse 
of  a  higher  life  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
surrounding  him,  he  kindled  in  the  breast  of 
his  yoTinp  fi  iem!  anr!  sciinlar  a  kindred  disposi- 
tion to  know  the  whole  truth.  Young  Farel 
never  forgot  what  his  teacher  said  to  him  one 
day:  "William,  God  has  something;  new  before 
you  in  the  world.  You  will  be  a  witness  of 
the  truth."  Farel  took  refuge  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  though  their  words  seemed  to  him 
to  be  in  open  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
day.  He  attributed  it  to  his  defective  training 
in  philosophy  that  be  could  not  understand  the 
Bible. 

After  LefevTC  had  been  led  by  the  Divine 
guidance  from  Romish  allegnnce  to  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  and  when  he  cnniprehcnded  the 
great  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianit)' — 
justification  \f}  grace  through  Gdth — he  com> 
menced  to  teach  and  to  defend  it  He  e.x- 
plained  it  to  Farel,  saying  to  him,  "Nothins; 
by  merit,  every  tiling  by  grace,"  and  the  young 
man  who  heard  the  Word  believed  it  One 
error  tumbled  down  after  another ;  the  worship 
of  saints  vanished  before  the  one  Savior,  and 
the  authni^  of  the  Pope  lost  Its  foothold  in 
their  hearts.  With  great  earnestness  and  desire 
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to  know  the  truth,  Farel  studied  Greek  and 
H^cw;  "the:  ecclcjixstjcai  .worship  in  which 
he  liiid  iamg  en^ged  losing  all  of  it*  hold  upon 

liini.  Tliis  \v,\s  in  15 12.  many  \'C:irs  Ijcfore 
Luther's  mighty  voice  tliundered  through  tlic 
world. 

Meanwhile  the  relig^otis  movement  of  the 

il.iy  1  ctrnn  to  spread,  and  a  circle  of  men  of 
evaiigclicai  sentiment  was  formed,  the  verj'  soul 
of  whom  was  Lefevie.  Farel  became  attached 
to  it  as  well  as  Lcmoine,  Brisconnet,  Count 
Mont  Brun,  and  Bishop  Meaux.  This  cluster 
of  inquiring  men  found  friends  at  court,  among 
whom  were  Margaret  of  Valois,  and,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  by  her  influence,  King  Fnuicis  the 
First.  But  he  was  soon  constrained  by  his 
moAer  and  by  Duprat  to  condude  the  well- 
known  concordnt.  nntl  enter  into  nn  intimate 
political  connection  with  the  Pope.  The  Iving 
Stopped  all  evangeltcal  inquiry  at  the  univera* 
ity.  -A  series  of  reforms  was  inauLjviratcd  in 
Paris.  A  theological  school  was  instituted,  and 
Farel  was  appointed  to  a  high  position  in  it, 
where  he  could  exercise  his  wisdom  and  t.^]- 
ents.  I.t  fi  vK!  jvaliiivh'jtl  his  excellent  transla- 
tion of  the  liil)le  in  the  French  language; 
many  edifying  and  earnest  tracts  appeared ;  and 
a  great  nu:nl>cr  of  people  were  always  con- 
vened to  licar  the  Gospel;  and  unions  were 
formed  for  reading  the  Bible  together,  and  for 
religious  conversation;  and  all  this  happened 
in  spite  of  the  severe  opposition  of  those  who 
were  in  the  interests  of  strict  Catholicism. 

Bfisconnet  took  his  first  backward  step»  and 
Lefevre  was  stripped  of  his  influence  hy  the 
hand  of  authority.  Farel,  after  a  short  stay  in 
Paris,  returned  to  his  home,  where  he  continned 
tf)  preach  the  Gospel  in  simplicity  and  truth, 
and  had  the  happiness  of  winning  his  three 
brothers  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  he  was 
summoned  by  the  tribunal  in  Gap,  and  af^er 
being  banished  with  great  indignity  from  the 
city,  he  continued  his' missionary  work  in  the 
country.  But  the  small  result  of  his  labors, 
and  the  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
reformers  in  other  lands,  as  well  as  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  friends  who  had  preceded  him, 
led  him  to  go  to  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  arrived  in  1534  by  somcwiiat  difficult  paths. 

Having  been  heartily  and  hospitably  received 
by  OEcobmpadius,  the  fugitive  attached  him- 
.self  to  him  with  ^rcat  afToction.  rFcr.lanipaflivis 
was  not  at  all  blind  to  the  foibles  of  his  friend, 
-for  he  saw  the  too  great  enthusiasm  and  haste 
•  of  his  character.  Farel,  desirous  to  be  active, 
asked  for  permission  to  defend  tliirtccn  tlu  scs  ' 
in  public  disputation,  but  was  refused.  Having  : 
made  a  journey  into  eastern  Switserland,  where  ' 


he  became  acquaititLtl  with  Zwinyk-,  he  re- 
turned to  Basic,  where  he  found  the  sentiment 
and  die  council  so  very  much  changed  in 
re:;ard  to  him  that  he  ici  eived  an  order  to 
leave  the  city.  CEcolampadius  could  do  noth- 
ing more  for  him  than  to  submit  to  this  deci- 
sion, and  to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Capito  and  Lu'hcr.  In  Strashurg  Farel 
fomicd  intimate  relationship  with  the  ministers 
resident  dier^  while  the  joumcy  to  Witten- 
burg  remained  unfinishcrl  because  afield  nearer 
at  hand  demanded  liis  labors. 

Mompelgard,  at  that  dme  residence  of 
the  banished  Duke  of  Wurtcmlserg,  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  an  evangelical  preacher, 
and  Farel  was  selected  for  the  position.  He 
went  there  in  the  Summer  of  1524.  The  pctsi- 
tion  of  that  place  wa-^  ven  favorable  foi  j  tcai  h- 
ing  the  Word,  and  tor  circulating  the  Scriptures 
and  evangelical  books  into  Burgundy,  Lothrin- 
c^ia,  and  Southern  Frant  e.  Fan  I's  preaching 
was  received  with  great  pk;isure  by  the  people, 
but  at  the  same  time  rigidly  opposed  by  the 
nobility  and  clerg)'.  A  monk  of  Besancon,  who 
entered  into  yniMic  controversy  against  him, 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  statements  since 
he  could  not  prove  thdr  troth,  and  of  course 
Farel's  fiery  zeal  was  nil  the  more  excited  by 
this  circumstance,  though  he  had  been  cau- 
tioned in  Baste  to  d>ser\-c  great  moderation. 

It  is  said  of  him  that  he  once  met  on  a 
narrow  bridge  a  procession  in  honor  of  St. 
Antony,  and  in  his  fiery  haste  he  snatched  tlie 
image  of  the  saint  from  the  priest,  and  threw 
it  ir.io  the  river  with  these  words;  "Poor  wor- 
shipers of  idols,  wiil  you  never  leave  off  your 
idolatry?"  He  escaped  the  anger  of  the  throng, 
it  is  true,  but  it  was  impossible  for  1  im  to 
remain  any  longer  in  Mompelgard.  He  went 
through  Basle  again  tO  Strasbutg,  where  he 
met  with  his  old  teacher  Lefevre,  among  other 
fv!i;it!\cs  from  France.  A  new  door  was  now 
open  to  him,  since  Berne  had  expressed  a 
desire  (o  share  in  the  Reformation.  Through 
the  in\!tat;nn  of  the  citizens  of  ]Ra<;1e  he  rns 
chosen,  in  tlie  Autunm  of  1526,  as  missionary 
in  the  mountain  comer  between  Vaud  and 
\'allis,  at  first  having  only  the  title  of  school 
teacher,  he  then  receiving  the  name  of  Ursinus, 
without  salary.  Afterward  he  was  formally 
chosen  preacher  and  teacher.  It  was  a  hard 
position  for  him  to  orrispy,  for  not  only  were 
the  ignorant  masses  against  him,  but  the  clergy 
used  every  effort  in  their  power  to  disarm  him 
of  his  influence.  But  he  never  grtjw  weaiy  of 
the  task  before  him,  and  preached  and  prayed 
with  undiminished  fcn'or.  Sometimes  he  wa3 
wayUud  and  captured  by  a  party  in  ambush. 
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but  he  alwav's  escaped,  and  coadnued  the  sen'- 

ice  of  his  Master  as  ardently  as  ever.  He  went 
to  otiicr  parts  of  Switzerland,  determined  that 

I  no  oppositioB  or  danger  shoold  make  him  re* 
nrnnce  his  faith.  At  ficrrieres  he  preached 
upon  a  stone,  and  was  then  invited  by  the  citi- 
zens to  go  into  the  town  and  preach  in  the 
streets  and  market-places.    In  the  Summer  of 

1  1530  he  cnntinucd  his  labors  in  spite  of  ever)- 
opposition,  and  was  invited  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital  Fard, 
however,  soon  became  impnidcnt  in  his  ex- 

I    pressions,  and  excited  the  opposition  of  many 

\  of  Ae  people.  Accordingly  a  division  sprung 
up  among  the  citizens,  some  favoring  him  and 

I  others  opposing  him,  and  he  found  that  his 
words  did  not  have  the  power  that  he  wished. 

But  Fardi,  if  unsuccessful  in  one  place,  would 
go  to  another,  and,  like  tlic  apostle  Paul,  re- 
garded  all  places  which  he  could  enter  as  a 

'  proper  scene  of  his  ministerial  activity.  He 
often  preached  in  the  midst  of  (lie  shouts  i)f  I 

I    the  populace,  some  of  whom  convened  from 

I  cnriosity  to  hear,  others  from  opposition,  and 
still  others  because  they  loved  his  message. 
He  would  preacli  the  whole  week  throu^jli 
twice  a  day,  and  it  seemed  a-s  if  he  had  the 
zeal  of  an  apostle.  He  advanced  die  Reforma- 
tion by  every  effort  in  his  power  amont:  the 
common  classes.  He  made  a  journey  to  tlie 
Waldenses  of  Piedmont  in  order  to  aid  the 

]  people  there  in  the  better  arrangement  of  their 
crr!i.-si,istiral  matters.  He  arrived,  in  1533,  at 
Gt'ne\"a,  tor  the  lir-st  time. 

t  His  name  was  alKady  known  tiiere,  and 
many  people  \  islted  h'm  in  the  httlo  ir.n  where 
he  lodged.  The  council  of  the  city,  fearing 
opposition,  and  intimidated  at  the  decided 
course  of  some  of  the  dtizens  who  were  at- 
tached to  rnthn1id';m.  were  about  to  banish 
him  agd  his  attendant  Sonieur,  though  they 
defended  themselves  with  the  Bernese  protec- 
tion in  their  hands.  They  escaped,  however, 
for  the  present,  but  were  soon  summoned  by 
die  dtisens  to  die  cathedral  of  die  city,  under 
pretense  of  an  invitation  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  principles.  The  pwople  said 
to  them :  "  Such  a  thing  is  very  common  when 

I  we  have  strangers  in  our  midst"  Farel  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  and  went  to  the  great 
cathednU.   He  saw  many  people  coming  there 

I  with  weapons  in  tiieir  hands,  and  he  heard 
seme  of  tliein  make  use  of  ven,*  harsli  words 
against  him,  Farel,  however,  quietly  pursued 
his  course,  and  expected  to  preach  in  the  ca- 
thedral the  Weed  of  God  to  all  who  would 

^    hear  l;im. 

I       During  the  secret  transactions  against  him 


a  shot  was  fired  at  him,  but  the  gun  burst  and 

he  vrx'^  not  injured.  He  and  his  companion 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  city  within  three 
hours,  on  penalty  of  death,  and  they  only  re- 
ceived lids  op;iortunity  to  leave  from  favor  and 
respect  to  the  people  of  Berne.  When  Farel 
rejoined  that  he  was  condemned  without  a 
hearing,  the  people  hurled  at  him  all  manner 
of  severe  lancrna^e.  They  cried  out,  "  We  do 
not  need  any  lurther  witness.  He  is  worthy 
of  death  now.''  They  again  cried,  It  is  bet- 
ter that  the  heretic  should  die  than  that  the 
whole  world  should  be  corrupted  by  him." 
Farel,  full  of  the  spirit  of  tiie  hero  and  the 
mart)T,  replied,  indignantly,  "Talk  with  God, 
and  not  witli  Caiaphas."  The  people  crowded 
upon  him,  trampled  him  under  their  feet,  struck 
liim  in  the  face,  and  pierced  \\'m\  with  their 
dai:i,'ers.  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  syndic  he  would  have  been 
IdUed.  Eaily  in  the  morning  his  friends  ac> 
I  companird  him  over  tlie  lake,  \shile  Farel's 
countryman,  at  his  request,  remained  in  Ge- 
neva. 

It  was  plain  enough  that  the  old  Romish 
partj*  was  still  in  the  ascendant.  In  order 
that  all  Farel  s  inriuence  in  Geneva  might  be 
destroyed,  die  people  employed  a  Dondnkam 
preacher,  r,nv  Kurbity,  to  preach  after  his  fie- 
parture.  Furbity  went  into  tlie  cathedral  and 
delivered  a  harangue  against  the  Germans  and 
other  heretics.  The  Bernese  regarded  this  in- 
sult as  directed  against  themselves,  and  they 
accordingly  sent  an  embassy  to  Geneva,  in 
whose  protection  Farel  and  V'iret  also  went. 
The  council  of  r;cne\-a  he>itated  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue.  But,  unwilling  to  offend  the 
Bernese  any  further,  and  fearing  that  diey 
would  dissolve  the  Swiss  union,  of  wliich  ihey 
formed  a  part,  it  concluded  to  give  Farel  a 
hearing,  but  also  to  counteract  every  thing  he 
might  say.  Accordingly  a  discussion  was  ar 
rann;ed  between  him  and  Fitrbitv.  which  took 
place  on  the  eleventh  of  1-eijruar)-,  1534,  in  the 
City  HalL  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
Farel,  in  these  worils :  "The  most  beautiful 
victorj'  is  the  maintenance  of  the  trutli,  and 
willingly  would  I  give  my  Hie  in  order  tliat  all 
could  become  acquainted  with  it."  Furbity 
wa«i  not  ali'e  to  justify  his  reply  by  Scripture, 
and  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  people  was 
overpowered  1^  the  weighty  arguments  of 
Farel.  Another  preacher,  more  competent 
til  an  he,  took  his  place,  and  the  Bernese  em- 
bassy demanded  die  right  diat  Farel  should 
have  the  same  privilege  of  public  disputatinu 
as  t!ie  council  of  Geneva  had  desired  for  its 
preacher. 
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While  the  council  was  undecided  as  to  the 
yieldirs'^  of  this  request  the  people  tfxjk  the  mat- 
ter in  tiieir  own  hands  and  conduct«^«i  Farel  into 
the  church  of  the  barefooted  monks,  where,  on 
the  first  r>f  March,  at  the  ring  of  the  bell,  the 
Gospel  was  preached  tor  tl)e  first  time.  Farel's 
WMds  had  power,  and  tat  jjcoplc  did  not  for^ 
get  them.  Henceforth  the  Gospel  made  great 
progress,  and  from  that  day  the  beams  of  the 
new  light  streamed  forth  from  Geneva  to  other 
parts  of  Switaerland.  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  S tipper  was  celebrated  accr-nlini;  to  the 
instructions  of  Christ  himself;  many  priests 
left  their  altars,  and  there  was  a  universal  stir 
in  favor  of  the  great  doctrines  which  Fare! 
had  proclaimed. 

But  with  an  increase  of  Gospel  truth  there 
was  renewed  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Romish  Cluircl'i.  yet  it  was  pbin  enough  that 
it  could  not  succeed,  and  that  the  Reformation 
was  Cut  becoming  a  fixed  fiu:t  in  Geneva  and 
throughout  Switzerland.  On  the  twilfth  nf 
July  Farel  spoke  to  the  people  so  convincingly 
and  with  sach  great  power  that  nobody  dared 
to  raise  a  voice  against  him,  and  on  the  27th 
of  Augxist  the  Reformation  was  firmly  inaugura- 
ted in  Gcucva,  and  it  has  existed  from  tliat 
day  to  this.  Farel  was  not  intent  merely  on 
proclaiming  new  doctrines,  but  he  also  paid 
great  attention  to  an  improved  spiritual  life. 
Having  succeeded  in  Geneva,  he  went  else- 
where, preaching  the  Gospel  with  renewed 
confidence. 

He  was  now  in  search  of  a  helper,  for  he 
Stood  greatly  in  need  of  one  amid  his  multi- 
tudinous duties,  atul  (-<id  sent  him  the  very 
man  he  sought  One  ^y,  in  tl»e  year  1536,  a 
pale-looking,  thin  jroung  man,  whom  the  wrorld 
has  become  familir-.r  \\\\\\  as  Calvin,  called  to  ^ee 
him,  and  told  bitn  that  he  would  like  to  spend 
the  night  there  and  in  the  morning  continue  his 
journey  to  ilasle  and  Strasbuig.  Farel,  seein.;: 
what  kind  of  n  vniinti  mnn  he  was.  nskeil  liitn 
to  remain  a  little  longer,  but  Calvin  seemed  to 
be  in  a  hurry,  and  declined,  saying  to  Farel 
that  he  must  proceed.  Fnrcl  told  him  of  the 
duties  which  he  had  thought  it  would  be  his 
part  ty  perform,  but  Calvin  replied  duit  he 
had  a  preference  for  literary  life,  and  that  he 
must  pursue  nt  emirse.  Tlien  the  man  of 
God  rejoined:  '  iour  studies  will  be  cursed 
henceforth  if  you  try  to  escape  lor  tiieir  sake 
from  God's  Wnrr?"  That  was  a  decided  sen- 
timent, and  from  that  moment  Calvin  became 
a  reformer. 

The  communion  between  those  two  persons 
was  of  Uie  most  intimate  character,  for  it  was 
one  work  in  which  thev  encrncref!.    Calvin  soon 


acquired  great  celebrity  throughout  Switzcr- 
l.ind  and  tliroti^hout  Europe;  but  this,  instead 
ot  cxciliiig  the  jealousy  of  Farel,  only  in- 
creased his  confidence  in  the  growing  work  of 
the  Reform.ition.  The  good  cause  went  rap- 
idly forward  in  Neufchatel  and  in  other  places. 
The  peojde  soon  professed  their  adherence  to 
Protestantism  with  a  unanimity  and  enthusi- 
asm which  could  only  be  attributed  to  Divine 
influence.  Farel  went  across  the  borders  of 
Switzerland  into  Germany  and  France,  and 
was  invited  by  j>rince5  to  hecdme  tlic:r  truest. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  friends  .of  the  Reformation,  though 
there  weri!  nvaltitudes  still  attached  to  the 
Protestant  iaith,  and  ancestors  of  the  pres- 
ent race,  and  Catholics  in  those  countries  who 
would  luve  devoured  him  if  they  had  dared  to 
do  it. 

He  was  now  in  advanced  life,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  certain  missionary  tour  he 

preached  with  his  former  strength  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  people,  but  it  was  the  last 
effort  of  his  powerful  Sfdrit.  He  returned 
home  to  NeuCchatel,  and  still  lived  several 
weeks.  Many  pcnpic  visited  him.  es]K'cially 
his  brethren  in  the  nunistry,  aau  Uicy  con- 
fessed their  great  attachment  for  the  cause 
whii  li  lie  liad  tnid  them  to  love,  and  for  the 
doctrines  for  wlxich  he  had  so  bravely  fought. 
On  the  13^1  of  September,  in  1565,  at  tiie  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-six,  and  fifteen  months 
.iftcr  the  death  of  hU  beloved  Calvin,  he  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus. 

The  opinion  of  the  world  has  been  much 
(iiN  if'L  1  <in  Fanl.    He  was  not  a  mild  .spirit, 

j  like  tEcolampadiiis,  nor  was  he  gentle,  like 
Melancthon,  but  his  nature  was  very  similar 
to  Luthci's — a  bold  and  knightly  character, 

1  ready  to  storm  a  fortress  and  to  scale  a  mount- 
ain at  a  moment's  notice.  The  cause  wtuch 
lie  liad  .so  dear  at  heart  was  an  object  evcr 
before  liim,  .uid  no  man  p<>ss<'s=€c!  the  power 
to  intimidate  him ;  lear  was  someiiiing  to  whicli 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  he  was  as  ready  to 
preach  the  Cospel  l>efore  enrmic  s  a"-  t'l  frienrls. 

Thus  he  had  a  special  mission.  He  was  one 
of  the  pfoneera  of  the  great  Reformation  in 
Switzerland  and  in  F.urope;  and  though  his 
name  is  not  so  familiar  t;i  us  as  some  of  the 

i  otiier  reformers,  yet  liis  services  in  his  own 
sphere  were  honored  by  the  approval  of  God 
and  by  success  among  the  people.  All  honor 
to  the  men  who  did  such  noble  service!  All 
praise  (0  God  for  permitting  tiieir  manties  to 
fall  on  others  who  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  those  who  first  held  up  the  flag  of  the 
Reformation. 
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THK  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE  OF  A 
TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

1      A  MONG  the  literary  celebrities  of  New 
ZJL  England  twenty-five  years  a|^,  was  Mar- 

I    garet   Fuller,  subsequently    Martjarct  Fuller 
Ossoli.   Mor  was  she  less  widely  known  as  an 
I    aident  and  eloquent  disciple  and  champion  of 
Emersonian  transcendentalism.    It  may  some- 
I    what  surprise  the  reader  that  persons  of  this 
j    philosophical  stripe  should  ever  be  the  subjects 
I    of  a  decided  religious  experience.  Margaret 
Fi;!ItT.  however,  "Boston  infidel"  tho\igh  she 
,    was,  seems  yet  to  have  had  as  marked  and 
t   positive  a  religious  experience  and  teligiom 
lit'r  .is,  to  say  the  Ir.ist.  most  jirofessmg  Chris- 
I    tians.    I  would  call  attcndon  to  it,  not  merely 
as  a  psychological  ctiriosity,  bat  for  Ae  pur- 
pose of  considering  whether  there  may  be  such 
j    a  tl  in^f  as  a  lively  ri  lit^ious  experience — a  deep 
i    oirrent  of  religious  life,  which  is  not  yet,  after 
an,  either  evangelical  or  saving. 

Margaret  Fuller,  4  who<;e  native  intellectual 
force,  association  with  distingiiisbed  contempo- 
raries, and  melancholy  late,  will  secure  her  a 
permanent  place  among  the  biographies  of  re- 
markable American  women,  wsts  bom  in  Cam- 

ibridgeport,  Massachusetts,  the  23d  of  May, 
l8ia  Daring  her  early  years  her  whole  at- 
tention was  confined  to  books.  Taught  the 
I  Latin  and  English  grammar  at  the  same  time, 
she  befall,  tmder  the  toitioD  of  her  fiidier,  to 
read  the  former  languaf^c  at  six  years  of  age. 
At  fifteen  she  was  studying  Greek,  French,  and 
Italian  Hteratinv,  Scottish  metaphysics,  and 
writing  a  critical  joonal  of  the  whole  at  night 
The  result  of  this  was  a  forced  prndnct  of  pn- 
rcQtal  discipline,  which  so  unslruag  tiie  body 
and  warped  and  imduly  stimulated  the  mind, 
that  her  physical  experiences  thereafter  were 
genera^y  painful,  her  mental  exercises  fitful 
and  extravagant,  and  her  career  woefully  erratic. 
At  twenty-two,  led  by  the  revicx^  articles  of 
'  Carlyle,  she  entered  upon  the  study  of  German 
literature,  reading  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schil- 
ler, Tieck,  Novalis,  and  Richter  within  the 
!  yenr.  In  ^\\t  removed  to  Groton,  where, 
in  1835,  she  was  bereaved  of  her  &ther — an 
occurrence  which  not  only  prevented  a  visit  to 
Eurripe.  for  which  she  had  already  arrarr^^'ed, 
but  imposed  on  her  domestic  responsibilities 
that,  upon  her  youthliil  shoulders,  were  weighty 
in  the  extreme.  Shordy  after  she  became  a 
teacher  in  Boston  of  Latin,  French,  German, 
and  Italian — reading  ^vith  her  pupils  portions 
of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Lesslng,  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
and  Dante.  In  1837  she  beramo  principal 
teacher  in  the  Green-street  school,  Providence, 


Rhode  Island.  This  arrangement  not  having 
proved  congenial,  she  took  up  her  abode  in 
Boston  or  vicinity,  emplov'ntj  herself  during 
several  Winters  in  a  sort  of  lectureship  or  se- 
ries of  conversations,  as  they  were  called,  in 
which  German  philosophy,  rcsthefic  culture  of 
the  line  arts,  etc.,  were  made  the  topics  of  in- 
struction. She  1^0  employed  herself  much  at 
this  time  and  afterward  in  compositiraa,  pub- 
lisliinf;  several  translations  from  the  German, 
editing  a  philosophical  journal  called  the  Dial, 
and  publishing  withal  an  original  volume  en- 
titled, "Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Centur)'." 
In  1843  traveled  to  the  West  to  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Michigan,  and  published  an  account 
of  the  journey,  full  of  subtile  reflection,  and 
with  some  studies  of  the  Indian  character,  in  a 
volume  entitled,  "Summer  on  the  Lakes."  In 
1844  she  went  to  New  York,  hx»iag  obtained 
emjiloymcnt  upon  the  Tribune  newspaper  ns 
its  literary  editor.  In  the  Spring  of  1846  she 
visited  Europe,  journeying  diroogh  England 
and  across  the  continent  to  Rome.  Shortly 
after  her  arrival  here  she  was  married  to  a 
young  Itsfiaa  boasting  the  title  of  Marquis 
Ossoli,  and  a  devout  Roman  Catholic — a  very 
singiUar  connection.  As  ^Tar£^ret  and  the 
young  Marquis  had  identified  themselves  witii  , 
the  Liberab  in  the  Roman  uprising  under 
Mazzini,  upon  the  failure  of  the  Liberal  ca^ise  ' 
our  friends  liad  to  flee  the  country.  Passing 
some  time  in  Florence,  they  embarked.  May  j 
17.  1S50.  from  Lei^liorn,  in  the  ill-fated  EIi.';i- 
l)eth.  On  tiie  15th  of  July  the  vessel  was  oS  | 
the  Jersey  coast,  and  the  passengiers  made  t 
their  preparations  for  arriving  in  pott  the  next 
day.  .\  s^aTe  of  j^ent  violence,  however,  that  | 
night  drove  them  upon  the  be.icb  of  Fire 
Iskmd,  where,  after  a  few  hours,  the  vessel 
went  to  pieces,  and  ^^argaret,  her  hushand, 
and  litUe  child,  together  found  a  waterj'  grave. 

Now,  then,  for  an  examination  of  the  relig- 
ious character  and  experience  of  this  remarka- 
ble woman.  Margaret  Fuller  was  naturally 
intensely  selfish,  though  it  is  true  in  that  bet- 
ter, nobler  sense  of  aiming  simply  and  solely  ] 
at  self-developnient.  In  her  description  f)f  her 
own  youth  she  observes,  "  Very  early  1  knew  1 
diat  tfie  only  object  in  fifis  was  to  gtew!*  But  \ 

high,  noble,  and  even  religious  as  was  this  i 
aim,  it  was  yet  very  iax  removed  from  being 
Christian.  The  profound  dnhre  for  a  fiiU  de- 
velopment of  one's  whole  nature  by  means  of 
n  fill!  experience  of  life,  may,  indeed,  give  dig- 
nity to  one's  career  and  make  it  heroic,  but  it  ! 
manifeatiy  faOs  as  fitr  short  of  the  ambition  to 
live  to  do  pood,  as  the  desire  for  self-ciUture 
transcend-s  that  utterly  aimless  Ufe,  in  which 
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''impulse  give*  birth  to  impulse,  and  deed  to 

deed." 

buch  ati  aim  as  the  one  just  ascribed  to 
Margaret,  may.  Indeed,  be  chaiacierized  as  re- 
ligious,  recognizing,  as  it  does,  sometliiiiL^  di- 
viae,  infinite,  imperishable  in  tltc  hiuuan  souL 
It  is  abnost  Christian  in  its  superiority  to  all 
low,  vulgar,  worldly  tlioughts  and  cares,  in  its 
recognition  of  a  high  standard  of  duty  and  a 
great  destiny  for  man.    In  its  sircuglh  one 
may  be  enatded  to  do  and  bear  what  would 
quite  crush  a  soul  not  tlins  supported ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Margaret  hulier,  the  doctrine  of 
selifcttlture  was  a  devotion  to  which  she  could 
cheerfully  sacritlcc  all  c:irt!ily  hopes  and  joys. 
^    It  may,  indeed,  be  admitted,  better  to  pursue 
with  such  devotion  evoi  an  imperfect  aim  than 
I    to  worship  with  lip-5er\'ice,  as  many  persons 
i     do,  even  though  it  be  in  a  loftu  r  tem[)lc  and 
I    Ijefore  a  holier  shrine.    Vet,  maniiestiy,  as 
already  suggested,  diis  is  by  no  means  the 
1    h;L;hcst  aim.    Ton  g-encrous  for  any  low  form 
I    of  selfishness,  too  noble  to  become  an  Epicu- 
I    rean«  too  large-minded  to  become  an  ascetic, 
the  defective  nature  of  Margaret's  rule  of  life 
shows  itself  in  that  in  all  its  forms,  whether  as 
personal  improvement,  the  salvation  of  tlie 
aonii,  or  ascetic  religioo,  it  has  at  its  core  a 
profound  selfishness. 

When  the  necessity  of  a  religious  faith  as  a 
foundation  of  character  was  first  brought  to 
Margaret's  attention,  she  testifies  as  follows: 
"I  have  hesitated  much  whether  to  tell  you 
what  you  ask  about  my  religion.  I  have  formed 
no  opinion.  Moving  or  feeble  natures  need  a 
positive  religion,  a  visible  refti^t',  a  j)rotertion, 
as  much  in  the  passionate  season  of  youth  as 
in  tiiose  stages  nearer  to  the  grave.  Mine  is 
not  such.  My  pride  is  .suiu  rior  to  any  feelings 
I  have  yet  experienced,  my  ariection  is  strong 
j  admiration,  not  the  necessity  of  giving  or  re- 
ceiving a.ssistance  or  sympathy.  When  disap- 
pointed, 1  do  not  ask  or  wish  consolation.  I 
know,  1  feci  the  time  must  come  when  this 
proud  and  impatient  heart  shall  be  stiUed  and 
turn  from  llie  ardors  of  .search  and  action  to 
lean  on  something  above.  .  .  I  believe  in 
eternal  progression.  I  believe  in  a  God,  a 
beaut)'  and  perfection  to  which  I  am  to  strive 
all  mv  life  for  assimilation.  From  these  two 
articles  of  belief  1  draw  the  rules  by  which  I 
strive  to  regulate  my  life.  Reverencing  all  re- 
ligions as  neccs<?ar\-  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
I  am  yet  ignorant  of  the  religion  of  Revelation. 
Tangible  promises!  wdMefined  hopes!  are 
things  of  which  I  do  not  now  feel  the  need. 
At  present  my  soul  is  intent  on  this  life." 
•   This  was  when  she  was  nineteen  vears  of 


age.    Four  years  after  she  records  in  her  Jour 

nal  the  following::  sentences,  e.\pressivo  of  the 
religious  purity  of  licr  aspirations:  "bie.sseri 
Father,  nip  every  foolish  wish  in  blossom. 
Lead  me  any  -way  to  truth  and  goodness.  O, 
lead  me,  my  Father!  root  out  ialse  pride  and 
sdfishness  from  my  heart,  mspire  me  with  vir- 
tuous energy,  and  enable  me  to  improve  every 
talent  for  tlic  eternal  good  of  myself  and  otli- 
ers.  My  heart  swells  with  prayer.  I  am  quite 
sure  I  am  getting  into  the  right  track." 

About  this  time  -slie  happened  to  meet  a 
lady  who,  having  suti'cred  keenly  from  a  severe 
trial,  had  at  length  entered  into  peace.  For 
two  long  years  tlie  latter  had  sat  in  darkness  j 
waiting  for  the  light  In  full  faith  tliat  light 
would  come,  she  had  kept  her  soul  patient  and 
quiet — had  surrendered  self-will  to  God's  will- 
had  waited  and  watched  till  at  length  h:.s  great  ! 
mercy  came  in  infinite  peace  to  her  soul. 
Mai^garet,  who^  with  affectionate  interest,  had 
sotiL^'ht  to  draw  her  friend  away  from  lier  gloom, 
listened  with  tlie  most  absorbing  attention  to  a 
recital  of  this  her  religious  experience,  saying: 
"I  would  gladly  give  all  my  talents  and  knowl- 
edge tor  .sueh  an  experience  as  this."  Several 
years  after,  as  this  friend  and  Margaret  were 
traveling  together  and  looking  one  lovely  night 
at  the  river  as  it  rolled  beneath  in  the  yellow 
moonlight,  the  former,  referring  again  to  ttie 
Uessedness  of  *' God's  hght  in  the  soul,"  asked, 
"Margaret,  has  that  light  yet  dawned  on  your 
soul?"  She  answered,  "I  think  it  has.  But 
O,  it  is  so  glorious  I  fear  it  will  not  be  per- 
manent, and  so  precious  that  I  date  not  Speak 
of  it  lest  it  sliotdd  lie  gone  !"' 

In  view  of  the  part  subsequently  acted,  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  opinions  always  advo- 
cated  l)v  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  one  is  nat- 
urally deeply  interested  to  know  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  siuritual  transition.  Fortu- 
nately we  are  not  without  a  very  satisfactory 
clew  to  it 

It  seems  that  when  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age  Margaret,  for  the  first  time,  b^n  to 

feel  the  need  of  a  home  for  her  heart ;  began 
to  feel  how  empty  and  worthless  are  all  the 
att^nments  and  triumphs  of  the  mere  intellect 
Her  account  of  how,  after  having  descended  ; 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  gloom,  she  emerged 
from  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatli,  and 
jiassed  on  and  up,  ever  higher  and  higher,  to 
the  mountain-top,  '-leaving  one  hy  one  the 
dark  ravines  and  mist-enshrouded  valleys,  and 
rising  ever  to  higher  planes  of  conviction  and 
hope— a.s(  ending  to  wlicre  above  the  region  of 
clouds  a  perpetual  sunshine  lay — to  where  she 
was  able  to  overioolq  with  eagle  glance,  the 
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widest  panorama,"  can  hanOy  be  nad  witibout 

s\-inj)alhy — without  pain. 

It  WIS  Thank ^«q;iving-d.'\y — November,  1831. 
She  had  been  to  Church,  but  such  ^vas  her 
feetiii^  of  disunion  with  die  bearen  and  her 
dissent  from  the  preacher,  that  she  had  not 
enjoyed  the  service&  Wearied  out  with  mental 
coofficts  she  was  in  a  mood  of  childish,  child- 
like sadness.  The  past  seemed  worthless,  the 
future  hopeless.  She  was  filled  with  a  strange 
anguish,  a  dread  miccrtaiiUy.  No  longer  able 
to  heu  the  weight  of  her  feelings,  she  walked 
awav  over  the  fieltl.s.  Iu>;:iinL,'.  hy  dint  of  violent 
exercijiC,  as  she  had  often  done,  to  weary  out 
the  anguish  tiut  weighed  so  iieavily  upon  lier 
heart,  and  which  seemed  now  to  have  reached 
its  hight  She  felt  as  though  she  could  never 
return  to  a  world  in  which  she  had  no  place. 
She  could  not  act  a  part  or  seem  to  live  any 
longer.  All  mnrkcn.*— all  vanity  of  vani- 
ties. A  sad  and  sallow  day  of  late  Autumn 
was  titat  Thanlcsgiving-dav.  **Slow  processions 

of  clouds  were  passim;  over  a  cold,  !)lue  sky; 
the  hues  of  eartlt  were  dull  ajid  gray,  and 
brown  with  ^ckly  struggles  of  late  green  here 
and  there ;  sometimes  a  moanliy  gust  of  wind 
drove  late  reluctint  leaves  across  the  path- 
there  was  no  life  else.  In  the  sweetness  of 
tny  present  peaces  sudi  days  seeM  to  me  nade 
to  tell  man  the  won^t  of  his  lot.  I  paused  be- 
side a  little  stream  which  1  had  envied  in  the 
merry  iuOness  of  its  Spring-Ufe.  It  was  ihrunk- 
en,  voiceless,  choked  mth  withered  leaves. 
There  was  no  stay  for  me,  and  I  went  on  and 
on  till  I  came  to  where  the  leaves  were  scat- 
tered thick  about  a  little  pool,  dark  and  silent 
I  sat  down  there ;  I  did  not  think.  All  was 
dark,  and  cold,  and  stilL  Suddenly  the  sun 
slione  out  with  tint  transparent  sweetness*  liice 
t'le  Last  smile  of  a  dyin<;  lover,  which  it  will 
use  when  it  has  been  unkind  all  a  cok!  Au- 
tumn day.  And,  dear  reader,  even  tlien  parsed 
into  my  thought  a  beam  from  its  tnie  sun, 
from  its  native  sphere,  which  has  never  yet 
departed  from  me.  Then  and  there  I  saw 
there  was  no  sd^  that  selfishness  was  all  folly, 
that  it  was  only  because  I  was  absorbed  in 
self  that  I  suffered,  that  I  had  only  to  live  in 
tiie  idea  of  the  All,  and  all  was  mine.  This 
truth  came  to  me,  and  I  received  it  imhesita- 
tingly,  so  that  I  was  for  that  hour  taken  up 
into  God.  In  that  true  way  most  of  the  rela- 
tions of  life  seemed  mere  films.  I  was  dwelt 
in'z  in  the  ineffable,  the  vinutterable. 

"  But  the  sun  of  earth  set ;  it  grew  dark  around ; 
die  moment  came  for  me  to  go.  I  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  walk  alone  by  ni;^ht,  but 
now  I  had  not  one  fear.   When  I  came  back  1 


the  moon  was  walldng  clear  above  the  liottses. 
I  went  into  the  church-yard,  and  there  offered 
a  prayer.  .  .  Since  that  day  I  have  never 
luure  been  completely  engaged  in  &ei£  .  . 
This  first  day  I  was  takm  hat  the  second 
lime  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  like  a  dove. 
I  went  out  again  for  a  day,  but  this  time  it  was 
Spring.  I  will  not  describe  diat  day ;  its  music 
still  sounds  SWeedy  in  my  car.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  I  crave  myself  all  into  the  Father's  hands, 
and  was  not  sternly  weaving  fate  any  more, 
but  one  elected  to  obey,  to  love,  and  at  hat  lo 

know." 

Now  I  submit  whether  this  is  not  a  remark- 
able rettf^ous  experience.  Who  can  read  this 

and  deny  that  transcendentalists  may  be  the 
subjects  of  some  sort  of  experimental  religion 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  us?  Had  we  listened 
to  this  testimony  in  cbss  meeting,  would  we 
not  liave  unreservedly  regarded  the  subject  of 
it  as  a  genuine  disdple?  It  is,  most  undoubt- 
edly, for  instance^  die  rtHghu*  sensitiilities  that 
are  here  excited.  Moreover,  we  have  at  least 
one  important  element  of  Christian  experience 
indicated  1^  the  foregoing  testimony;  namely, 
the  submission  of  the  soul  io  Goii.  Self  seems 
to  surrender  to  the  Alniiu;hty,  the  human  to 
become  merged  in  the  Divine  will,  and  life  to 
be  moving,  on  the  whole,  in  the  line  of  Divine 
activity.  But,  after  all,  is  this-  this  seeming 
manifestation  of  the  lU'c  of  God  in  the  soul,  in 
this  case — a  genuine  evangelical  ej^erience — a 
really  distinciively  valid  Christian  experience? 
Observe  that  in  this  testimony  we  read  noth- 
ing— we  search  in  vain  for  one  word  about 
conviction  or  sorrow  for  sin — about  repent- 
ance, faith  in  Christ,  pardon,  .salvation,  sancd- 
fication.  Can  this,  then,  be  a  saving  experi- 
ence? But  some  one  st^giests:  may  not  the 
mental  exercises  in  the  ca.se  under  tonsideralioa 
be  in  reality  the  same  as  those  which  confess- 
edly characterize  genuine  conversloas— the  only 
dificrence  between  this  and  the  experience  of 
most  Christian.s  consisfini,'  in  matters  purelv 
technical — in  dillcrcnt  modes  and  habits  of 
thought,  and,  conseqaently,  in  diilerent  forms 
of  expression  ?  Supposinp  the  interior  work, 
in  this  particular  case,  was  not  quite  "regular:" 
has  a  soul  got  to  be  wrendied  in  a  particubur 
way,  and  must  its  struggles  to  adjust  itself  to 
God's  scheme  of  life  proceed  according  to  a 
certain  preconcerted  plan — all  mapped  out,  and 
technically  or  sdentifically  described  in  order 
to  have  the  conversion  genuine — indisputably 
"orthodox?"  Provided  the  soul  be  really  hum- 
bled befiore  God,  and  submissive  to  hu  will,  is 
not  this  the  essential  thinLr,  whatever  may  be  the 
name  or  term  employed  to  characterize  the  act? 
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Would  n't  Uie  rose  still  smell  as  sweet,  though 
called  by  some  other  name? 

This  i.s  nnqiicstion:\blv  a  difficult  question  to 
adjudicate  upon.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  wise 
confidently  to  dogmatize  In  regard  to  it  Yet 
we  incline  decidedly  to  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a  radical  difference  between  the  exercises 
of  a  truly  repentant  sinner,  saved  by  grace, 
and  those  described  in  the  eloquent  testimony 
already  quoted. 

Having  conducted  our  meditations  thus  far, 
our  attenticm  has  been  difected  to  an  experi- 
ence every  way  similar  to  that  of  Miss  Fuller, 
The  biographer  of  Madame  Koland  thus  writes, 
in  regard  to  her  early  religious  fcehngs:  "God 
thus  liecame,  in  Jane's  mind^  a  vision  of  poetic 
beauty.  Relij^inn  was  the  inspiration  of  enlliu- 
siasm  and  sentiaioiu.  Tite  worship  of  the  Deity 
ivas  blended  with  all  that  was  ennobling  and 
beamifiil.  Moved  by  these  glowing  fancies,  her 
susceptible  nature,  in  these  tender  years,  turned 
away  from  atiieism,  from  infidelity,  from  irre- 
ligion,  as  from  that  which  was  unrefined,  rcvolt- 
!  ing,  vulgar.  The  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  God,  the  adoration  of  his  being  became  a 
passion  6i  her  soul." 

The  comment  which  the  writer  proceeds  to 
make  upon  this  experience  is  as  follows :  "This 
state  of  mind  was  poetry,  not  reb'gion.  It  in- 
volved no  sense  of  the  spirituality  of  the  divine 
law,  no  consciousness  of  unworthiness,  no  need 
of  a  Sailor.  It  was  an  emotion  subUme  and 
beautiful,  yet  merely  such  an  emotion  as  any 
one  of  suscrptihlo  temperament  might  feel  when 
standing  in  the  vaic  ot  Chamouni  at  midnight, 
or  when  listening  to  the  crash  of  thunder,  as 
tlie  tempest  wrecks  the  sky,  or  when  gazing 
entranced  upon  the  fair  face  of  nature  in  a 
nnld  and  lovely  morning  in  June,  when  no 
cloud  appears  in  the  blue  canopy  :d)ovc  us, 
and  no  Isreeze  ruffles  the  leaves  of  the  grove 
or  the  jilassy  surface  of  the  lake,  and  the  songs 
I  of  birds  and  the  perfume  of  flowers  fill  the 
air.  Many  niist.ike  the  highly  poetic  enthu- 
siasm which  such  scenes  excite  for  the  spirit 
of  piety." 

It  may  be  asked,  in  reply  to  the  above,  but 
does  not  the  imagination  enter  largely  as  an 
clement  into  faith ;  though  the  exercise  <rf"  the 
esthetic  faculty  alone  is  not  religion,  does  not 
the  livelv  exercise  of  thp  friith-fuculty  necessa- 
rily involve  an  active  imagination ;  and  would  n't 
we  naturally  expect  that  in  the  case  of  tite  poet 
I    especially  his  religious  scn'^ihilitics  would  be 
i    reached  through  the  xsthetic,  and  that  in  the 
i    case  of  a  poet-philosopher  like  Margaret  Fuller, 
of  extraordinary  intellectual  force  and  remark- 
I    able  independence  of  character,  his  religion^ 


like  every  thing  else  about  him,  would,  to  say 
the  leasts  be  emphatically  sui  generis,  and  con- 
sequently not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  ordinaty 
and  accepted  standards  of  faith  ? 

We  admit  that  the  foregoing  reasoning  is 
sufficiently  valid,  and  the  distinctions  suggested 
ought,  we  think,  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  the  experiences  of  the 
classes  referred  to.  But  we  hold  that  an  ex- 
perience nee(!s  to  lie  nr)t  only  something  more 
than  {esthetic,  but  something  more  than  relig- 
ious, to  be  stricdy  evangeliol,  to  be  Christian, 
to  be  radic.illy  saving. 

Whatever  may  be  the  \-alue,  therefore,  of 
Miss  Fuller's  inward  life,  that  H  can  not  be 
considered  "salvation"  in  an  evangelical  sense 
of  the  term — Christian  conversion — is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
proceed  from  personal  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  true  Miss  F.  coiUd 
say,  "This  Unitarianism  has  had  its  place. 
There  was  a  time  for  asserting  'Ae  dignity 
of  human  nature,*  yet  the  time  seems  now  to 
have  come  for  reinterpreting  old  dogmas.  For 
one  I  would  now  preadi  the  Hoty  Ghost  as 
zealously  as  they  have  been  preaching  man, 
and  fnilh  instead  of  the  understanding."  And 
again :  "  As  he  began,  I  made  mental  com- 
ments with  pure  deli|^  biH  stvai|^tway  tiie 
preacher  commenced  to  deny  mysteries,  the 
second  birth,  spiritual  influx,  and  to  renounce 
the  sovereign  gift  of  insight^  all  for  die  sake 
of  what  he  deemed  a  rational  {T)  exercise  of 
the  wilL"  And  yet,  again:  "I  sec  a  necessity 
in  the  character  of  Jesus,  why  Abraham  should 
have  been  the  founder  of  his  nation,  Moses  its 
lawgiver,  and  David  its  king  and  poet.  I 
believe  in  the  genesis  of  the  patriarchs,  as 
given  in  the  OM  Testament  I  believe  in  the 
propliels — that  tlic}'  foreknew,  not  only  what 
their  nation  longed  for,  but  what  the  develop- 
ment of  universal  man  requhvs— a,  Redeemer, 
an  Atoner,  a  Lamb  of  God,  taking  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.  I  1)e!ieve  that  Jesus  came 
when  the  time  was  ripe,  and  that  he  was  pecu- 
liarly a  messenger  and  Son  of  God.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  denial  of  the  ston,'  of  his 
birth,  whatever  the  actual  circumstances  were; 
he  was  bom  of  a  Virgin,  and  the  tale  expresses 
a  truth  of  the  soul.  I  have  no  objecdons  to 
the  miracles  as  such.  Why  should  not  a  spirit, 
so  consecrate  and  intent,  develop  new  laws, 
and  m.ake  matter  plastic?  I  can  imagine  him 
walking  on  the  waves.  He  could  not  remain 
in  the  tomb,  they  say;  certainly  not;  death  is 
impossible  to  such  a  being.  He  remained  upon 
the  earth ;  most  true,  and  all  who  liavc  met 
him  since  have  felt  their  hearts  burn  within 
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them.  He  ascended  to  heaveni  how  ooold  it 

be  otherwise?" 

She  was  in  the  habit,  withal,  of  enjoying 
seasons  of  remaricabfe  spirittnd  iUuminatioii. 

"I  wns  in  a  state  of  celestial  h.ippiness  which 
lasted  for  a  great  while.  For  months  I  was 
all  radiant  widi  fiuih,  and  loiv<e,  and  life.  Night 
and  day  were  equally  beautiful,  and  the  lowest 
and  highest  equally  holy.  Before  it  had  seemed 
.iS  it  llie  Divine  only  gleamed  upon  nie,  but. 
then  it  poured  into  and  through  me  a.  tide  of 
light  I  have  passed  down  from  the  rosy 
mountain  now,  but  1  do  not  forget  its  pure  air, 
nor  how  ^e  storms  looked  as  they  roUed  be- 

ncath  my  feet.  I  have  recei\  ed  my  a.ssur.ince, 
and  if  the  shadows  should  lie  upon  me  (br  a 
century  they  could  never  make  me  forgetful  of 
that  hour." 

Her  bioc^raphcr  remarks  :  "  The  last  passage 
describes  a  peculiar  illumination — the  period 
when,  as  it  weie^  her  earthly  beii^  cnhnfiwtifd, 
and  when,  in  the  noontide  of  loving  enthusiasm, 
she  felt  wholly  at  one  with  God,  with  man,  and 
the  nniversew  It  was  ever  after  to  ber  an  earn- 
est that  she  was  one  of  the  elect"  And  yet 
notwithstandincj  this  experience  on  the  mount 
of  u-anstiguration  on  which  she  was  wont  so 
fondly  to  linger,  and  which  she  was  sure  she 
should  never  forget,  no,  not  thou<;!i  centuries 
of  shadows  were  to  lie  upon  him,  when  in  after 
years  she  was  wadlDg  through  ^e  deep  waters 

of  tri.il,  instead  of  sa\  ing,  as  real,  faithl"ul,  trust- 
ing Christians  arc  wont  always  to  say,  often 
with  bUnding  tears,  **EveH  so^  Father,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  iu  thy  sight"  she  indites  the 
following  bitter,  blasphemous,  as  even  her  biog- 
rapher admits,  "words  of  transient  madness:" 
*0,  God,  help  toe,  is  all  my  cry.  Yet  t  have 
little  faith  in  the  paternal  love  I  need,  jv  rn/A- 
less  or  so  negligent  seems  the  government  of 
ikk  earth,  I  fied  cakn,  yet  sternly  toward  £ue. 
I  sabmit  because  useless  resistance  is  degrad- 
insr:  1  submit,  but  I  don't  acquiesce;  I  sub- 
mit, but  demand  an  explanation." 

How  much  piety  in  this  t  Who  ever  heard 
of  an  eminent  saint  in  the  e\'anj::cHcal  Chiirch 
declaring,  "I  submit,  but  I  submit  under  pro- 
test?*' Even  Christ  could  say,  ^Yet  not  as  I 
would.  T]iy  will,  not  mine,  be  done !"  This 
explosion  of  a  rebellious  heart  sufficiently  indi- 
cates, we  think,  that  the  pali  agenesis  under 
review  was  not  genuine!,  was  not  radical,  that 
the  .subject  of  the  same  was  not  sa'i/ed  fa  the 
uttermost — was  very  far  firom  being  sanctified^ 
tody,  jmkJ;  and  tpiril.  Accordingly,  we  are  not 
specially  surprised  to  meet  with  such  su;)erla- 
tivcly  silly  and  firivolous  statements  concerning 
Christ  and  his  Gospel,  as  Ae  IbOoiring:  *"As 


in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Chri.st  shall  all  be 
made  .alive,*  if  imderstood  in  the  laru'e  (?)  sense 
of  every  man  his  own  Savior,  and  Jesus  only 
representative  of  die  way  all  must  walk  to  ac- 
complish our  de.stinv,  is  indeed  a  worthy  Gos- 
pcL"  "Ages  may  not  produce  one  worthy  to 
loose  tite  shoes  tit  tiie  Prophet  of  Nazareth; 
yet  there  will  surely  be  another  manifestation 
of  that  Word  which  \v;is  in  the  be£(innin«r.  The 
very  greatness  of  lliis  mauilestalion  demands 
a  greater.  As  an  Abraham  called  for  a  Moses, 
and  a  Moses  for  a  David,  so  does  Christ  for 
another  ideaL  We  want  a  life  more  complete 
and  varitms  than  that  ef  Christ  We  have 
had  a  Messiah  to  teach  and  reconcile.  Let  us 
now  have  a  man  to  live  out  all  the  symbolical 
forms  of  human  life,  with  the  calm  beauty  of  a 
Greek  god,  with  the  deep  consciousness  of 
Moses,  with  the  holy  love  and  purity  of  Jesus." 

Margaret  Fuller  Ossoii  may  be  regarded  as 
tiie  <*brigfat  ocmsitminate  flower"  of  tiie  trans* 
cendentxil  philosophy  in  New  Enp;land.  A  wo- 
man of  prodigious  intellectual  energy,  ber  phi- 
lanthropic impubes  were  as  steady  and  strong 
as  her  intellectual  and  scholarly  attainments 
were  varied  and  vast  But  her  character  wanted 
symmetry,  her  temper  wanted  sweetness,  her 
heart  wanted  peace — a  profound  and  abiding 
peace.  "The  beauty  of  holiness"  was  some- 
thing entirely  foreign  to  her.  Who  would  ever 
have  thought  of  calUng  her  a  saint?  Notwith- 
stanilin^  all  her  beautiful  illuminafiiins,  how 
little  she  really  knew  about  having  her  ii/e  hid 
with  Christ  in  God!  How  completely  a  stranger 
to  the  moral  elevation  of  a  Mary  Lyon,  the 
genial  piety  of  a  Hannah  More,  the  selfrsacri- 
ticing  spirit  and  martyr-like  heroism  of  Mrs. 
Ann  H.  Judson,  ito  the  heavenly  uindedness 
and  personal  saintliness  of  a  Mary  Fletcher. 
In  view  of  the  erratic,  troubled,  and  compara- 
tively frttidess,  nay,  disastrous  career  of  tiie 
illustrious  subject  of  this  sketch,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  truly  beneficent  and  ever-ex- 
panding circle  of  influence  of  that  constellation 
of  Christian  women  just  named  on  the  oth«v 
shall  we  not  unite  with  Taul  in  payinyf  our 
heartiest  tribute  to  the  superlative  "excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ?" 


A  HAN  that  is  fit  to  make  a  friend  of,  must 

have  conduct  to  manage  the  engagement,  and 
resolution  to  n-niatain  it.  He  must  use  free- 
dom witliout  roughness,  and  oblige  without 
design.  Cowardice  will  betray  friendship^  and 
covctousness  will  starve  it  Folly  will  be  nau- 
seous, passitm  is  apt  to  ruffle,  and  pride  will 
fly  out  into  contumely  and  neglect 
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CONVERSATION  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

WHY  is  it  that  the  history  of  the  world 
presents  so  few  vho  have  acquired  pre- 
eminence in  the  art  of  conversation  ?   Wc  can 

underst.ind  why  there  are  so  few  brilliant  ora- 
tors, or  philosophers,  or  holdicrs.  Few,  com- 
paratively, enter  these  different  and  peculiar 
departments  of  life,  and  few  have  the  nppnr- 
tunity,  even  if  they  had  tfie  power,  to  rise. 
But  talking  is  the  inaHenaUe  Inrth-right  of  the 

I     race.    Society  has  its  talkers,  but  how  rare 

[  the  instances  of  refined  and  elevated  conver- 
sational power!  Talking  is  indeed  a  vulvar 
art  evcry-wherc,  but  how  few  make  it  a  Jbte 
art!  Tlie  endless  repetitions  of  the  commonest 
platitudes;  its  gossip — if  not  mischievous  or 
malicious,  yet  empty  of  good— fliscover  often 
a  talent  and  a  tact  of  no  orilinary  tirade;  but 
how  unworthily  employed!    Uow  few  there 

I  are  who  really  comprehend  the  value  of  con- 
vcrsation  as  one  of  the  educational  forces  by 
whleii  sueietv  m:\v  be  elevated  and  refined' 
How  few  there  arc  who  comprehend  its  worth 
as  an  element  of  persona!  or  social  power! 
Men  regard  it  a  worthy  ambition  to  liecome 
bniiiant  orators.  Why  is  it  not  an  equally 
honorable  ambitkm  to  become  brilliant  talkers? 
Both  mold  the  sentiments  and  guide  the  ac- 
tions of  society  by  the  power  of  speech.  But 
the  one  can  be  used  only  on  rare  occasions; 
the  other  can  be  employed  day  by  day.  If  the 

I  one  commands  lar-^e  nssemWte'?,  the  other  finds 
its  advantage  in  tlic  frequency  of  its  occasions, 
and  in  the  direct  personal  contact  which  gives 
an  individualizing  power. 

To  women  especially  is  there  opened  here  a 
field  in  which  cultivated  powers  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  noblest  ends.  In  the  social 
circle  her  influence  is  almost  unbounded,  and 
by  the  exercises  of  the  cultured  graces  of 
thought  and  speech  she  may  diffiue  every- 
where in  social  life  enrichment  of  intellect,  as 
well  as  refinement  of  manner. 

The  following  odd  advertisement  appeared 
in  a  Brussels  paper:  "The  Baron  Frederic 
d'A.  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  public  that, 
being  gifted  with  a  remarkable  talent  for  con- 
versation, nourished  by  suiA  aaiUd  studies  as 
arc  rare  in  these  times,  and  havuig  garnered 
up  in  his  various  travels  numerous  interesting 
and  instructive  observations,  he  offers  his 
ser\'ices  to  the  masters  and  mistresses  of 
houses,  and  to  all  that  unfortunate  class  of 
persons  who  are  dying  of  ennui  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  talk.  The  Baron  d'A. 
holds  conversations  in  Ins  saloon,  which  is  open 
twice  a  day  to  subscribers  at  five  dollars  per 


month,  and  is  the  rmdesvous  of  a  polite  cirde 

of  talkers.    He  here  consecrates  three  hours 
of  the  day  to  instructive  and  agre^le  con- 
verse. The  evenings  are  devoted  to  news,  j 
literature,  the  arts,  and  observations  on  man- 
ners, which  are  made  satirical  without  being 
bitter.     Polit'r.s  are  wholly  excluded.  The 
Baron  will  attend  at  private  houses  at  the 
rate  of  two  dollars  an  hour.    The  Baron  will 
not  accept  more  than  three  invitations  a  week  j 
to  dinner,  at  four  dollars  each,  not  Induding  | 
the  evening.    He  graduates  the  tone  of  his  I 
conversation  by  the  amount  of  his  pay.  The 
Baron  d'A.  is  also  prepared  to  furnish  any  j 
lunnber  of  talkers,  elegantly  dressed,  who  will  \ 
aid  him  in  varv'incj  and  sustaininc;  the  conver- 
sation in  case  bis  employers  wish  to  avoid  the 
embarrassment  and  trouble  of  taking  part  in  | 
the  conversation.    He  will  also  provltle  friends 
for  strangers,  and  for  those  who  are  seelcing  j 
an  entrance  into  good  society."  | 
In  this  day  and  age  no  philanthropic  teacher  ! 
of  the  art  appears,  and  we  arc  left  to  study 

I and  prepare  ourselves  for  the  conversational 
coterie. 

'  Amon^  the  varied  means  for  aftaininj;  a 
more  elevated  conversatiooal  power,  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  voice  is  too  important  to  be 
overlooked. 

In  one  of  the  southern  provinces  of  iairy- 
land  there  reigned  a  queen,  celebrated  for  the 
exceeding  homeliness  of  her  face  and  figure. 
It  would  be  inipossil)le  to  give  an  idea  of  her 
appearance,  it  was  so  unusual.    One  day,  in 
htx  sdf-communings,  she  thought—**  Wdl !  I  *m  | 
not  beautiful.    I  must  ack.no\\ledi;e  it.    I  am  : 
not  so  obtuse  but  tliat  1  notice  the  ill-concealed 
scorn  of  ray  court-beauties  whoi  tbqr  look 
upon  the  coarse  outlines  of  my  fice,  on  my 
large,  hea\'y  features  and  my  hideous  oomplex- 
ion.   When  I  walk  out,  even  the  cliildrcn  no- 
tice my  distorted  figure  and  ht^^,  misshapen 
hands  and  feet.    No!   I  believe  there  is  Jiot 
one  single  redeeming  feature  in  my  personal 
appearance.  What  is  to  be  done?   I  repel 
my  people  when  I  would  attract  them.  They 
look  upon  me  with  dislike  and  even  disgust. 
1  must  win  their  heaiis  it  I  would  keep  my  | 
crown,  but  my  repulsive  appearance  seems  to 
defeat  all  mv  p^nd  desires  and  intentions  to-  [ 
ward  them.    Let  me  think !   I  can  not  change  | 
my  features  nor  my  ibnn.  Is  there  no  grace,  | 
no  charm  I  can  acquire?    My  laugh!  my 
voice!   My  heart  is  and  true;  could  it 

not  speak  through  them  and  irfn  ne  wlnt  I  so 
long  ior— tlie  kve  of  my  subjects?  I  will  try." 

And  so  the  trood  queen  set  lo  work.  Thor- 
oughly she  understood  what  she  had  to  do;  1 
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and,  her  pLxns  comi)Ietei!,  '\ri  active  work  1>p- 
gan.  She  studied  carefully  V  streogth  and 
compass  of  ber  TOice,  and  b^tked  its  every 
intonation  and  inflection.  No  opportunity  was 
lost,  no  impediment  al!n',veri  to  retard  her 
progress.  And  soon  llic  rcsulis  began  to 
show.  The  fiuries  wondered  amoag  them- 
selves— "Has  not  onr  queen  greatly  improved 
since  she  came  into  power?  Truly  she  grows 
more  beautifoL  Was  ever  any  thing  more  en< 
chanting  than  that  low,  gurgling  laugh?  It  is 
like  the  ripple  of  the  seal  And  then  her 
voice] 

'  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  I 

I*:«TC!S5g  sweet!  blinding  sweet!' 

One  hves  in  the  dream  of  the  beautiful  sounds. 
O,  she  is  a  good  qneen!  We  love  hert  Long 
live  our  beautiful  q.ieen!"  TIic  victory  was 
won!   How,  but  by  the  power  of  the  voice? 

Many  a  soul,  ridi  in  tiie  culture  of  intellect 
and  in  the  beauty  of  knowledge,  but  not  gifted 
with  the  attr.icti(jns  of  pcrson.il  beauty,  might, 
by  the  right  culture  and  management  of  the 
voice  in  graceful  and  intelligent  conversation, 
swav  a  dotninion  more  potent  than  that  of  the 
queen  in  fairy  legend. 

The  poet  Rogers  was  annoyed  by  the  twist* 
ing  and  torturing  of  words  by  some  people. 
It  WIS  a  favorite  fancy  of  his,  that,  pcrlnps.  in 
the  next  world,  the  use  of  words  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  one's  thoughts  mig^t  stream 
into  the  minds  of  ntlicrs  without  any  vcrbil 
communication.  .  His  theory  we  can  not  admit 
Language,  as  wdl  as  thought,  is  the  attribute 
of  the  angels  of  God,  and  of  tl»e  just  made 
perfect  in  heaven.  Among  all  the  myriad  ut- 
terances of  nature,  none  is  so  beautiful,  so 
weird  in  its  power,  as  that  of  the  human  voice. 
The  utterance  of  the  ^.tn-lc  wi-rd,  Mesopota- 
mia, by  Whitefieid,  would  make  men  tremble, 
tlie  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  Mur- 
doch, in  a  social  ciri  io,  has  drawn  tears  froni 
the  eyes  of  ail  present,  not  excepting  his  own. 
How  often  has  the  most  tuibolcnt  nature  been 
calmed,  subdued,  and  controlled  by  the  soft, 
sweet  cadi:nces  of  a  woman's  voice  I  Who 
would  tliink  Ughtly  of  tiie  possession  of  these 
conquering  tones? 

Cultivation,  study,  determined  effort,  with  a 
pure  and  well-stored  mind,  will  win  the  prize. 
The  human  Toice  is  not  only  susceptible  of  i 
wonderful  power,  but  also  of  wonderful  cuL-  ' 
tivntion.    A  musical  voice   is  oftuii   (lie  ,L;ift 
of  Nature;  but,  when  Nature  has  denied  the  , 
gift,  true  Art,  her  handmaid,  will  compensate  | 
for  the  pnucity  of  our  endowments. 

How  often  have  lund,  pleasant  tones  hushed 
the  rising  stonn  within,  and  at  the  sobmi  timft 


averted  the  gathering  storm  without!  How 
often  has  soft,  persuasive  speech  won  its  way, 
when  harsh,  dogmatic  tones  wonfd  only  have 
provoked  resistance!  The  very  infant  will  be 
moved  to  smile  or  wpp]i  Ijy  its  intuitive  ren- 
dering of  the  tones  ot  the  voice.  Genuine 
sensibility  finds  expression  in  tones  of  corre- 
sponding beauty  and  power.  They  are  an 
electric  chain,  links  in  the  social  compact, 
binding  heart  to  heart  They  linger  long  in 
the  memory;  and  when,  for  years  almost  un- 
counted, the  loved  one  has  been  a  dweller  in 
the  spirit-land,  yet  the  mysterious  melody, 
heard  in  the  olden  time,  is  still  round  and 
about  us,  both  in  the  momtag  and  the  even- 
ing tide. 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  was  gifM  with 

wonderful  cons  ersational  jjovvers.  Though  he 
had  peculiar  intellectual  qualities,  he  could 
convey  as  much  by  a  look  or  a  gesture  as 
others  by  a  whole  oration.  Bci'ore  disease 
and  premattire  old  at;e  shriveled  him  his  face 
was  fair  and  delicate  as  a  woman's,  eminently 
expressive  of  either  passion  or  thought,  and 

lit  lip  by  lustrous  eyes  that  of  themselves  al- 
most spoke.  To  these  personal  advantages  be 
joined  a  dear  voice  and  utterance.  NoAing 
could  exceed  them  for  purposes  of  conversa- 
tion, and  he  managed  them  with  wonderful 
dramatic  etlect.  It  was  impoasibk  not  to  listen 
to  him  as  long  as  he  chose,  for  you  could  no 
more  escape  the  "thralldom  of  his  speech"  than 
could  the  wedding  guest  the  glittering  eye  and 
wonderful  tale  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  This, 
however,  was  in  his  more  genial  time.  With 
the  approach  of  disease,  and  the  imbittering 
effects  of  blasted  ambition,  he  grew  morose, 
sarcastic,  selfish,  sad;  and  the  charm  of  his 
conversation  dcparted. 

To  shine  in  conversational  circles,  reading 
and  a  various  knowledge  of  men  and  books  is 
,a!i,solutely  essential.  The  realms  of  history, 
biography,  and  travels;  the  investigations  of 
science  and  philosopliy;  the  current  literary 
news ;  painting,  sculpture,  music ;  the  number- 
le«;s  incidents,  phases,  and  accidents  of  human 
Ufe,  ail  aiiurd  fertile  tliemes  of  conversation. 

Conversatkw  has  been  compared  to  a  lyre 
with  seven  chords — pliilnsophy,  art,  poetry, 
politics,  love,  scandal,  and  the  weather.  Leav- 
ing out  scandal,  the  only  jarring  chord,  we 
might  accept  this  Ijtc  as  embracing  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  conversation,  and  take  it  as  a 
course  of  study.  We  would  add  to  it,  however, 
a  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  A  kaowledge  of  Its 
theologj',  history,  morals,  poetr}*,  and  eloquence 
will  add  largely  to  one's  materials  for  convcr- 
satiim.   De  Quincy,  the  able  literary  crid<^ 
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traces  a  part  of  the  power  nnd  worth  of  the 
great  English  poets — Wordswortli,  Coleridge, 
and  Sotidtey-^  Aeir  admiiatkm  for  and  use 
of  tlie  Scripture  dialect.  Fisher  Ames,  the 
great  orator  of  New  England,  recommended 
the  Scriptures  as  "a  fountain  of  style.'*  And 
New  England's  gre.^ tor  son  DLinicI  Webster — 
was  an  earnest  admirer  and  student  of  tlie 
same  Divine  Volume,  regarding  it  as  "a  repos- 
itory of  great  tmages  and  phrases,  no  less  than 
of  ^rre.it  and  peerless  facts." 

Another  object  of  cultivation,  with  the  end — 
coftversation — ^in  view,  should  be  acute  habits 
of  observation.  The  book  of  nature  lies  open 
around  us— Mora,  with  her  \-ririci;ated  treas- 
ures ;  natural  scenery,  with  its  ever-changing 
and  exquisite  beauties ;  the  vast  dome  of  heaven, 
full  of  unfathomnh!c  plory;  the  sunsets,  fiiir 
portals  to  "the  house  not  nude  with  hands." 
Here,  to  the  acute  observer,  countless  stores  of 
conversational  lore  are  uniblded.  We  would 
also  include  a  study  of  human  nature,  in  all  its 
varied  phases  and  ranks  of  hfe.  This  supplies 
a  knowledge  than  which  nothing  is  more  a\-ail- 
aWc  in  conversation.  Cliarks  Dickens,  through 
tliis  knowledge,  won  his  enviable  title  of  master 
delineatar  of  human  life  and  character. 

Meditation  and  deep,  searching  thought,  must 
be  added  to  reading  and  observation.  It  is  not 
sulHdent  to  read  a  book,  it  must  be  studied  and 
thought  over.  Trenchant  points  must  even  be 
memorized.  Close,  familiar  interrourse  with 
transcendent  minds  can  not  tail  to  leave  its  im- 
print upon  us.  We  must  have  thought,  as  well 
as  reading,  to  prepare  us  for  conversation  upon 
ethics  or  morals.  The  profound  questions  of 
science,  nature,  or  .irt,  at  our  first  glance  may 
seem  chaotic,  dim  in  their  details,  and  beyond 
our  mental  irrasp;  yet,  a«?  we  meditate  ttpon 
them,  study,  and  marshal  in  order  establisiicd 
facts,  these  profound  and  recondite  sutijects  will 
unf  lid  themselves  more  and  more,  and  w  shall 
achieve  the  intellectual  mastery  over  them.  A 
lady  requested  of  the  Abbe  de  LiUe  a  few  verses 
on  rural  subjects.  Thought  upon  thought, 
sketch  upon  sketch,  produced  the  volume — Lcs 
Jardins.  In  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  the 
poet,  at  first,  proposed  a  simple  descripti<m  in 
a  fe  w  lines,  hr.t  the  nK^ditatinn  of  years  pro- 
duced one  of  the  linest  poems  in  the  English 
language. 

The  mind,  being  culti\-ated  by  various  knowl- 
edge, and  strengthened  by  deep,  searching 
thought  and  observation,  a  felicitous  and  fluent 
habit  of  expression  in  words  of  that  which  is 
^thin  us  remains  to  be  acquired. 

A  study  of  words,  memorizing  of  phrases, 
expressions,  quotations,  habits  of  writing,  and 


then  a  deliberation  and  self-possession  in 
speaking,  that  the  choicest  words  may  be  se- 
lected, will  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  ready  and 

happy  style  of  speech. 

Fitt  attributed  liis  fluency  of  speech  to  having 
been  required  by  his  father  to  translate  freely 
every  evening,  before  him  and  the  assembled 
family,  the  portions  of  Livy,  Virgil,  etc.,  which 
he  had  read  in  the  morning  with  his  tutor. 

Griswold  tells  us  that  die  greatest  charm  in 
the  i-onvcrsation  i>{  I{d,i,'ar  Allan  I'nc  was  his 
wonderful  command  and  nice  selection  of  words. 
He  would  hold  his  hearers  enchained  by  the 
effect  of  his  wonderful  imagery,  sometimes 
demonstrated  in  firms  of  the  gloomiest  and 
ghastliest  grandeur,  and  again  in  tliose  of  the 
most  airy  and  delicious  beauty. 

An  article  on  conversation  could  not  be  com- 
plete Avithout  mention  of  Madame  dc  Stael,  the 
greatest  conversationalist  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced. B3Ton  said  of  her,  she  wrote  octavos 
and  talked  foUos.  Accustomed  to  be  the  cyn- 
osure of  the  saloon,  she  stunned  Schiller  and 
teased  Goethe  by  her  lively  egotism  and  Paris- 
ian vohibility.  Of  lier  it  might  he  said,  as  she 
herself  remarked  of  Coleridge,  "he  is  gifted  in 
monologue,  but  not  at  all  in  dialogue;"  and  yet, 
such  were  Madame  dc  Stael's  powers  of  lan- 
guage that  her  auditors  were  once  unconscious 
of  a  severe  thunder>storm  that  swept  round 
them.  She  was  the  leading  star  of  the  most 
brilliant  society  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Cliild,  in 
her  admirable  Memoir  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
enumerates  among  the  attendants  of  her  saloon 
\Velliii<:tr'n  and  Lafayette,  Chateaubriand,  Tal- 
leyrand, and  Prince  Laval,  Humboldt  and  Blu- 
cher  fiom  Berlin,  Constant  and  Sismondi  from 
Switzerland,  the  two  Schlcgcis  from  Hanover, 
Cano\'a  from  Italy,  the  beautiful  Madame  Rc- 
camicr  anti  tlic  admirable  Duchess  dc  Duras, 
and  from  England  a  general  emigradon  of 
British  t.alervt  and  rank.  In  conversation  with 
men  like  these  Madame  de  Stael  shone  in  the 
fullness  of  her  splendor.  Madame  Tesse  de- 
clared if  she  were  a  queen  she  would  order 
Madame  de  Stael  to  talk  to  her  alwa\s.  Her 
most  beautiful  writings,  her  most  eloquent  re- 
marks in  society,  were  fiv  from  equaling  the 
fascination  of  Iter  conversation,  when  she  threw 
off  the  constraint  of  conforming  to  various 
characters,  and  talked  unreservedly  to  one  she 
loved.  She  then  gave  herself  up  to  an  inspira- 
tion whicli  seemed  to  exercise  as  supernatural 
an  effect  upon  herself  as  it  did  upon  others. 

Specific  preparation,  that  is,  for  anticipated 
conversations,  has  undonhtedly  been  the  prac- 
tice of  all,  or  nearly  all  the  world's  great  con- 
Many  of  the  wittidsms  and 
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brilliant  repartee?;  that  h.ivc  flashed  out  U]>on 
the  social  circle,  have  be<;n  conned  and  studied, 
and  not  unfrequcntly  repeated  and  acted  se- 
cretly, before  the  brilliant  scintillations,  appar- 
ently all  impromptu,  sparkled  and  blazed  for 
wonderment  and  admiration  of  the  circle  for 
which  they  were  prepared.  JolUMOa,  the  "in- 
tellectun!  j;!ndiator,"  alwiys  desired  a  dny's 
I  notice  when  he  was  to  meet  i-ord  Tburlow,  that 
I   be  migbt  prepare  for  the  reacounter.  After 

SI-.cri:I.tn's  <leatii  sonic  curious  relics  of  prc>;)- 
aration  were  found  in  slips  of  paper  with  some 
of  bis  best  Imown  wittSdsms  upon  then^  die 

j  point  shifted  from  one  part  to  another  of  the 
sentence,  to  try  the  effect  in  different  ]>osition.s. 

Sidney  Smith  gave  a  sort  of  literary  break- 
fast paitf.  He  would  prepare  bimsdf  upon 
some  certain  topic  of  conversation,  arrange 
eloquent  passages  or  pathetic  incidents,  and 
then  witli  exqubtite  tact  gdde  the  cotiversatio& 
into  the  prepared  channels,  and  be  at  once  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  his  hearers, 

j   on  account  of  his  extraordinary  readiness  of 
Ihoiij^ht  and  flow  of  speech. 
One  day,  at  Madame  Necker's  the  Gievalier 

I  de  Chastellur  arrived  first  of  the  company  la- 
Thed  lo  a  dinner  party,  and  so  early  indeed 
that  the  mistress  of  ihc  Iioiise  was  not  in  the 
drawing-room.  In  walking  about  he  saw  on 
the  floor  under  a  chair  a  fitde  book,  wbidi  be 
[>:<  ki<I  up,  and  in  it  read  several  pages  in  the 
handwriting;  of  Madame  Necker.  It  ivas  the 
preparation  for  this  very  dinner  to  whici)  he 
was  invited,  and  contained  all  that  Madame 
Necker  wr.s  to  sa}'  to  the  most  rcmarkal^le 
persons  at  table.  After  reading  it,  he  replaced 
the  book  undw  the  chair,  and  pi«sently  a  foot- 
man entered  to  say  that  his  mistress  had  mis- 
laid her  pocket-book.    It  was  found  and  carried 

f    away.    The  dinner  was  delightful  to  M.  de 

I  Cbastdlur,  who  saw  that  Madame  Necker  re- 
peated word  for  word  what  was  written  in  the 

[  book. 

I      Her  celebrated  datigbter,  Madame  de  Stael, 

tells  in  her  Ten  Years'  Exile,  "I  was  invited 
one  day  to  dine  at  General  Berthier's  when  ' 
the  First  Consul  was  to  be  of  the  party.  As 
1  knew  he  had  expressed  himself  unfavorably 
,1  limit  m;*,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  might 
accost  mc  with  some  of  those  rude  expressions 
whldi  be  took  pleasure  in  addressii^  to  ladies, 
such  as,  'How  red  your  elbows  are!'  and  'Pray  ' 

I  tell  me,  do  you  ever  change  your  gown  V  For 
this  reason  I  wrote  a  nnmber  of  tart  and 
piquant  replies  to  what  I  supposed  he  might 

'    say.    Had  he  chosen  to  insult  nie  it  would  have 
shown  a  want  both  of  cltaractcr  and  under-  I 
•(aading  to  bave  been  taken  by  suiprise;  and  I 
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as  no  person  could  be  sure  of  bein^  unem- 
barrassed in  the  presence  of  such  a  man,  1 
prepared  mysdf  beforehand  to  brave  biro.  For- 
tunately, the  precaution  wa»  unnecessary.  He 

only  addressed  the  most  common  questions  to 
me. '  All  this  indicates  that  even  the  greatest 
genius  of  the  conversational  art,  did  sometbii:^ 
more  tlian  merely  to  rely  upon  her  genius  for 
those  salUes  of  wit  and  repartee  as  well  as  of 
learned  and  varied  disootuse,  that  have  made 
Iter  name  memorable. 

Conversation  has  a  nobler  aim  than  simply 
to  lend  luster  to  the  passing  liour.  It  ii  a 
divine  power  |^ven  for  self-improvement  and 
to  aid  in  the  grent  work  of  social  instruction,  ed- 
ucation, and  refinement.  When  themes  worthy 
of  onr  God-given  intellect  become  current  in 
'  social  Intercourse,  and  wiien  these  are  Iiandlcd 
with  the  mastery  of  cultivated  thought  aiKi 
elegant  diction,  then  stialt  conversation  find  its 
true  position,  with  painting,  and  poetry,  and 
sculpture,  and  music  ;  anrl  be  enthroned  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  its  mission  every-where  recog- 
nized as  one  that  it  to  ennoble  our  race  and 
bless  die  world. 


THE  SYMPATHY  OF  JESUS. 

THE  evidence  we  have  to  convince  the  world 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  has  been  ac- 
cumulating with  the  investigations  and  discu-?- 
sions  of  the  ages,  till  it  has  become  so  volu- 
Rilnons  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  one  mind 
to  master  it  nil.  We  have  volumes  on  the 
prophecies  which  refer  to  cities  and  nations, 
proving  Aat  th^  were  ^trojred  according  to 
the  predictions  of  those  men  of  old  who  spoke 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We 
have  many  volumes  on  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies, which  show  that  Jesus,  io  his  person, 
character,  and  work,  is  a  complete  fulfillment 
of  the  ancient  promise  of  God  concerning  a 
Redeemer.  And  the  progressive  triumph  of 
the  Christian  religion  over  the  world,  since  the 
'  ascension  of  Jesus  to  bis  mefiiatorial  throne, 
is  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  bis  doctrines,  to 
which  reference  is  continually  made  by  preach- 
ers and  theolojjical  writers. 

All  these  evidences  are  very  valuable;  they 
improve  the  minds  and  strengthen  the  fiuth  of 
'  those  who  sfudv  them  in  a  candid  spirit.  Hut 
those  who  have  not  time  to  study  the  extensive 
evidences  cf  jirophedes  and  miracles,  can  find 
enough  evidence  in  the  jierfect  adaptation  of 
Jesus  to  the  work  which  he  came  trom  heaven 
I  to  accomplish,  to  convince  tliem  Uiat  his  reUg- 
I  ion  is  no  **ainningly  devised  fable.'* 
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If  we  admit  the  fiwtS  of  sin,  the  moral  ruin 
of  the  world,  and  the  necessity  of  a  Redeemer, 
we  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  being  within  the  range  of 
j  our  knowledr^e  rnpnhle  of  redfcmiii^  llic  '.vnrld. 
j  If  he  ikil  in  this  work  we  are  left  without  hope, 
I  because  we  can  not  linage  any  qnalificatkMis 
a  Redeemer  of  lost  sinners  coultl  Iiave  which 
1  Jesus  does  not  possess.  Should  we  reject  the 
I  moral  law  as  a  nde  of  human  life,  on  aeooont 
of  some  £uided  imperfections  in  it,  would  we 
not  be  without  law  because  of  our  in:itii!ity  to 
conceive  any  thing  better  than  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments P  Yes,  and  just  as  truly  as  that 
Jc<;us  Chn'!;t  kept  the  mora!  la-A*  lovinp  God 
and  man  with  an  infinite  love — manifesting  his 
love  for  us  by  dying  on  the  cross,  so  truly  will 
those  wlio  reject  him  be  left  without  a  Savior. 
We  love  to  study  the  character  of  Jesus,  for 
we  are  ever  finding  something  new  in  it.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  person  and  character 
of  Christ  are  the-  most  prnminmt  theological 
specialities  of  the  present  age.  There  will, 
perhaps,  be  more  works  on  Christology  pub- 
lished in  our  generation  than  have  appeared 
during  the  eighteen  centuries  preceding  us. 
The  thought  of  the  educated  world  has  never 
in  any  age  had  such  a  ChrisUvard  tendency ; 
and  we  nre  constantly  remindrrl  of  the  pro- 
phetic declaration  ot  the  Divine  Master,  "If  I 
be  lifted  up  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

W'c  can  not  imapfinc  any  nthrr  way  in  which 
our  lost  world  could  have  been  redeemed  than 
by  the  incarnation  of  Jesus,  the  second  person 
of»  the  Trinity.  Putting  out  of  view  the  neces- 
sity of  an  atonement,  which  no  other  than 
Christ  could  have  made,  we  can  not  imagine 
howsituurs  eMtU  have  ietn  drawn  back  to  God, 
from  the  f^eat  distance  to  which  they  had  wan- 
dtredf  except  by  Divine  love  and  sympathy  man- 
ifest^ through  humtm  natttre.  God  can.  In  a 
degree,  manifest  his  o;onr!ness  and  love  through 
the  materiality  of  external  nature.  In  the  sun- 
shine and  showers  of  Spring,  and  in  the  golden 
luxuriance  of  Summer  antl  Auttimn,  the  great 
Creator  and  Ruler  makes  known  his  benefi- 
cence ;  but  nature  is  not  a  personality — through 
it  the  sympathyt  the  tender  compassion  of  God 
i  for  lost  sinner.'?  could  not  be  revealed  to  tis — 
I  and  if  after  the  foil  of  man  God  had  chosen 
the  innumerable  stars  for  his  eyes,  and  com- 
I  manded  them  to  weep  over  our  world  contin- 
ual tears— had  he  given  to  all  the  winds  the 
deepest  tones  of  sorrow — had  he  arranged  to 
have  perpetual  earthquakes  represent  the  throb- 
binc:<i  of  Ms  infinite  heart — had  all  (he  forces 
and  all  the  voices  of  the  material  universe  been 
united  to  manifest  the  sj-mpathy  of  God— by 


which  sinners  would  have  been  encourst^d  to 

return  to  him — nil  thp*:?  would  not  have  equaled 
in  attracting,  redeeming  jxiwer  one  glance  of 

compassion,  one  tear  of  j^ty,  that  fell  from  the 

tender  human  face  of  Jesus  Christ! 

If  the  material  world  could  not  manifest  the 
love  and  sympathy  of  God  for  lost  sinners  in 
such  a  way  as  to  draw  them  back  to  his  tender 
bosom,  neither  could  angels,  nor  any  order  of 
intelligences  disHtut  in  their  nature  from  man. 
We  can  not  see  that  an  incarnate  an^el  couul 
have  any  more  redeeming  power,  eiiher  l  y 
virtue  of  bis  sympathy,  or  any  kind  of  sutTcr- 
]ng  he  might  endtire,  tiian  a  mere  sinless  man 
would  have.  Indeed,  an  angel  by  jncarna'ion, 
by  being  brought  down  into  human  conditions, 
would  tose  his  angelhood  and  become  only  a 
man.  I 

Taking,  therefore,  the  ultra  Unitarian  stand-  ' 
point,  and  leaving  the  necessity  for  an  atone- 
ment through  the  shedding  of  blood  out  of  tiie 
question,  we  would  still  feel  that,  as  an  at- 
tracting power  to  draw  us  to  God,  we  need 
more  love  "hnd  s\-mpathy  than  Can  be  mani- 
festeil  by  the  material  elements  of  nature  —more 
than  an  incarnate  angel  could  express — more 
than  a  sinless  man  could  express;  yes,  we 
would  still  profoundly  feel  the  truth,  that  we 
need  the  love  and  sympathy  of  Cod,  m.inifested 
through  human  nature.  The  loud  cry  our 
ruined  souls  would  still  be  for  a  Goo-man, 
thronc^h  whom  the  beams  of  TIraven's  com- 
passion might  stream  upon  us  and  draw  us  up 
into  tiiat  orbit  of  purity  and  harmony  where 
wc  were  created  to  move. 

In  the  lowly  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  Christ's  earthly  life,  as  being  favorable  to  ! 
the  cultivation  of  that  intense  sympathy  which  | 
qualified  him  for  his  hi'.;h-priesthood,  we  have 
a  revelation  of  the  wisdom  of  Qod.    The  Di-  i 
vine  sympatiiy  needed  no  cultivation;  it  was  | 
perfect  from  etemit)' ;  but  the  human  nature 
which  was  to  become  its  channel  to  the  lost 
world,  must  be  so  educated  that  the  poorest  I 
sinner  would  feel  that  in  the  penniless,  home-  ! 
less  Christ  he  had  a  friend,  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  all  his  inlirmiiies,  and  knowing  iiil 
his  trials  and  wants.  Therefore  Jesus  was  bom 
in  a  stable  and  cradled  in  a  manger.    He  grew 
up  in  poverty,  working,  no  doubt,  daily  with 
his  foster-&ther  at  the  carpento's  trade  till  he 
was  thirty  years  old.    A  complete  historj'  of  1 
those  thirty  years  would  probably  furnish  us 
many  incidents  througli  which  we  would  see 
how  naturally  Jesus  became  "a  man  of  sor» 
rows."    Tlie  flight  of  his  parents  into  Efjypt 
when  he  was  an  infant,  and  the  story  of  the 
murdered  babes  of  Bethlehem— whtdi  we  may 
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suppose  his  mother  told  liim  as  soon  as  he 
could  understand  it — gave  a  hue  of  peculiar 
sadness  to  the  morning  of  his  eardily  life. 
Living  so  long  among  the  lowly  of  earth,  with 
a  perception  of  their  condition  siirh  as  no  mind 
afiected  by  sin  could  have,  with  a  soul  sensi- 
tive aifd  capable  of  feeling  in  proportimi  to  his 
spotless  p'jrity,  Jesns  was  nirulc  jierfcrt  in  svm- 
pathy  for  his  higb-pricstJiood  tlirough  suffering. 

It  is  remarkable  diat  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
great  religious  reformers  mentioned  in  history 
were  bom  and  raised  in  what  the  world  would 
term  "  the  higher  class  of  society." 

Those  who  are  born  of  wealthy  and  distin- 
guished parentage,  who  have  cradles  of  down 
in  their  childhood,  whose  education  is  begun 
in  very  select  private  schools  and  finished  in 
the  most  celelirated  colleges,  arc  objects  of 
envy  to  many  who  are  bom  in  poverty  and 
obscurity,  and  who  educate  themselves  by  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands,  or  by  teaching  during 
their  v-ication";;  hut  pity  slioukl  take  the  place 
of  such  envy ;  for  while  those  fortunate  young 
men  of  the  first  families,  if  they  enter  the 
Christian  ministry,  may  take  an  easy  place  in 
the  Church  and  read  prayers  in  exquisite  style 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  externally  culti- 
vated, they  never  can  have  that  Icnowledge  of 
the  poor,  that  sympathy  for  the  lowly,  possessed 
diose  who  have  learned  from  experience 
what  povcrt} .  toil,  and  suflbing  are>-tbey  never 
can  have  the  glory  of  true  reformers ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  they  fail  to  be  true  reformers, 
they  M  to  be  like  Jesus  Christ 

A  distinguished  Christian  philosnphcr  in  a 
work  that  will  live  through  all  the  ages,  has 
said  that  the  purpose  of  God  in  placing  his  Son 
in  the  lowliest  conditions  of  human  Ufe,  was 
that  the  rich  and  proud  might  have  a  lesson  of 
humility,  and  that  the  poor  and  oppressed 
might  see  the  possiblU^  and  be  inspired  with 
tht?  hope  nf  ele\'ation. 

We  think  another  purpose  was  that  Jesus, 
his  experimental  fiimiliarity  with  lowly  life, 
might  be  edncatcc!  a:,  the  sympathetic  high- 
priest  of  the  lowly,  and  be  prepared  to  feel  in 
his  htuaan  nature  die  infirmities  of  all  men. 

It  is  also  true  that  Jesus  was  prepared  for 
his  symp.ithetic priesthood  I'v  teniptitions.  "In 
all  poinLs  he  was  tempted  iike  as  we  are,  yet 
vrithooc  sfau**  Admitdng  the  divinity  of  the 
Sn\ior.  that  he  was  both  God  and  man — and 
we  think  the  Scriptures  teach  this  as  plainly  as 
they  teach  any  thing — there  is  a  profound  mys- 
tery- in  his  temptation  which  we  will  never  in 
time  be  able  to  understand. 

As  the  obedience  of  Christ's  human  nature 
to  the  divine  law  was  vduntazy,  we  can  not 


take  away  from  him  the  possiliility  of  disobedi- 
ence ;  and  yc^  as  the  divine  nature  was  insep- 
arably umted  with  his  humanly,  we  shrink  from 
the  assertion  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be 
disohf.hent  or  to  sin.  Hence  the  diflSciiItv  in 
conceiving  how  he  could  be  tempted;  but  we 
believe  many  things  we  can  not  understand  and 
acce()t  as  the  :nfal!i1:.le  word  of  Cod  the  dec- 
laration that  Jesus  was  tempted  as  we  are. 

As  we  have  no  record  of  more  than  one 
temptation  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  the  impres- 
sion is  perhaps  general  that  Satan  never  ap- 
proached him  till  after  liis  baptism,  when  he 
went  into  the  wilderness.  But  thougii  tlie  sa- 
cred record  tells  us  of  no  temptation  during 
the  previous  thirty  years  of  Clirist's  life,  it  docs 
not  say  he  was  untempted  before  his  baptism, 
and  we  think  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  never  felt  the  power  of  the  great  adversary 
till  he  met  him  in  the  wikkmess.  What  merit 
can  we  ascribe  to  him  ibr  his  thirty  years  of 
spotless  innorenre.  if  he  was  not  a  su'iject  of 
temptation.'*  Jesus  wajj  perfectly  human,  and 
he  kept  his  innocence  fimn  childhood  tiU  he 
died  on  the  cross,  by  constant  watchfulness  and 
prayer — by  guarding  all  his  natural  appetites 
and  desires,  keeping  them  in  harmony  with 
Heaven's  perfect  moral  law. 

"For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature 
of  ani;els,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of 
Al  raham.  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behooved 
him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  lirethren,  that  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high-priest  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation 
for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in  that  he  him- 
self hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to 
succor  them  that  are  tempted."  Hebrews  ii, 
i6-i8.  We  rejoice  that  so  many  incidents  are 
recorded  'n  tlie  Cospels  which  prove  that  Jesus 
is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  intirmities. 
In  his  weefMng  over  obstinate  Jenisalem,  and  at 
the  grave  of  l-izarus — in  his  compassion  fi)r  the 
widow  of  Nain  when  she  was  going  to  the  scp- 
ulcher  with  the  dead  body  of  her  only  child,  and 
in  the  tenderness  with  which  he  looked  down 
upon  his  own  mother  from  the  cross,  providing 
her  a  son  and  a  home,  we  have  revelations  of 
the  profound  sympathy  of  Christ  In  him  we 
see  united  the  courage  and  strength  of  tlie  Jioli- 
est  manhood,  with  the  tenderness  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  purest  womanhood.  He  was  in- 
carnated to  show  us  what  God  in  our  cre.itiun 
intended  we  should  be,  to  make  an  atonement 
fmr  us  by  the  shedding  of  hts  blood,  to  melt 
our  cold  hearts  with  tlie  warm  beams  of  his 
Jove,  to  purify  vis  by  the  power  of  his  .Spirit,  and 
to  provide  for  us  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  and  that  will  never  fode  away. 
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ONLY  A  CURL. 


A  COU,  of  many  a  ^en  thread, 
"Taken  at  seventeen,"  he  saiil» 
And  then  the  old  man  bent  \m  htoA 

Above  the  shining  tress ; 
And  I— I  «at  apart  and  thought 
Of  Uats  the  waves  of  time  had  bnMghft^ 
Ulce  fragments  oi  snnie  wTcck,  o''crwroug(rt 

With  signs  of  deep  dintrcss. 

I  thought  of  her,  sweet  Atiaa  Clair, 
Wearing  that  lock  of  auburn  hair 
Upon  a  queenly  brow,  and  fair 

As  human  brow  could  lie; 
I  thought  of  hopes  whic  h  woke  and  died. 

Of  a!l  life's  swi»tne<ti?  crucified, 
And  her  who  vainly  strove  to  hide 
A  life-hng  agony. 

O,  was  it  well  or  was  it  ill, 

"  A  promise  must  be  sacred  still," 

They  said,  "and  bind  the  truant  wfll, 

ThonL;h  hrcakiiv^  bi-art:^  betide." 
And  so  they  shunned  her  pleading  eyes. 
Drowning  with  laugh  and  Jest  her  dgltfh 

And  deilcd  the  trtnifilint;  sacrifice 
To  l)c  I.uke  Hunter's  bride. 

But  Uiere  was  one  of  noble  blood, 
A  pleasing  youtb,  and  brave  as  good, 
Who  from  his  casement  leaning  stood 

And  heard  the  marriage  bells; 
Each  ringing  stroke  which  deft  the  air 
With  mvuiic  soft  and  debonair. 
Seemed  like  the  phantont  of  despair 

Mocking  at  funeral  knella. 

Formed  af^er  niiture's  rarest  plan. 
He  loved  the  maid,  thi«  gentleman. 
And  won  her  heart— the  atory  laa^ 

But  \v  <  a  't  n!l  too  late ! 
For  ere  they  met,  in  girlish  glee, 
Uneonscfonis  of  its  sanctity. 
She  gave  the  curl  as  plcflpf  to  be 

Some  time  Luke  Hunter's  mate. 

Luke  it  was  a  selfish  claim, 

Or  business  m  uter,  I'ust  the  same 
As  any  other  wcU-plaj'cd  game. 
And  yet  he  Hked  the  ftirl; 

Tier  voice  Vind  smli  a  sih''rv  tone, 
Ilcr  dark,  deep  eyes  so  softly  shone^ 
He  ooonled  it  as  luck  to  own 
llie  wearer  of  the  curl. 

And  thns  without  a  blush  of  shame, 
Or  even  the  consciousness  of  blame. 
Ho  took  a  life — and  with  a  name 

His  costliest  tribute  gave ; 
A  worthless  price,  and  base,  and  mean, 
For  all  the  tears  which  fell  unseen. 
And  all  the  griefs  which  came  between 

The  bridal  and  the  grave; 

O  that  a  heart  so  true  and  tried, 
Of  simplat  daima  should  be  denied 


While  others  crowned  and  deified 
Arc  pampered,  every  whim  I 
Yet  little  lii,i;!ier  tli.in  his  beast, 
His  ainging  dog,  or  horse  at  least, 
H«  held  the  mistress  of  bis  Ceast 
As  senritor  to  him. 

And  mnsing  thus,  that  naning  day, 

I  watched  the  old  man,  grave  and  gray, 

Until  he  brushed  a  tear  away! 

O,  ■wn?5  it  for  her  sake? 
Hers  wli'i,  iu  walking  by  his  side, 
With  woman's  uncomjilaining  pride, 
Hungering  for  kindness,  droojicd  and  diedf 

Uut  seeing  me  he  spake: 

«»T  was  hers — my  wife's,"  darting  a  glanea 
Toward  where  I  lingered  by  mischance. 
Then  somethh>g  choked  his  utterance, 

And  sOenfly  we  sate; 
Until,  as  if  wrung  out  In-  pain, 
With  quiverii^  lips  he  spoke  again, 
"11%  true,  I  rent  her  heart  in  twainl 

Too  late,  my  Jirlakd,  too  later* 

In  vain  rtiv  lips  cssa^Td  to  spraT:. 
All  human  solace  seemed  so  weak, 
And  what  was  I,  that  I  should  sedc 

To  stay  Heaven's  chastening  rod? 
So  rising,  with  some  slight  prcteitse, 
I  left  hhn  mid  the  shadows  denser 
To  8tnig:g1c  \^■it^!  this  new-born  scnSS 

Of  guilt,  alunii  with  Cod. 

Two  years  therefrom  the  old  man  died 

Subdued,  repentant,  justified ; 

They  laid  him  down  from  Anna's  side 

A  little  space  apart ; 
But  ere  they  closed  the  coffin-lid. 
Hearing  the  atoiy,  some  one  slid 
Into  the  darkened  room,  and  hid 

The  curl  upon  his  heart 

And  they  who  knew  it  said,  "'T  is  best. 
She,  crowned  and  walking  with  the  blest, 
In  robes  of  purest  whiteness  dres^ 

With  dear,  unbiased  sense. 
For  years  of  untold  bitterness, 
Srtrai^ed  from  all  love's  tendenwss* 
Will  deem  contrition  such  as  this 

The  holiest  recompense." 

—  •  

BLESSEDNESS  OF  HEAVEN. 


■Will  \  on  llie  vrrdant  mead  you  tread 
And  soothe  your  heart  with  Nature's  charms, 
TUnk  of  the  land  above  your  head. 
Which  Sprincr.  ;'.ti<l  Sprint;  eternal,  warmsj 
Where  ripen  fniits  on  earth  unknown 
And  flowCTB  without  or  blight  or  thom, 
Thouuh  parent  the  God  whose  wnrri  alone 
Could  thus  with  flowers  the  e.inli  adorn. 
Yet  cull  in  thought  those  fadeless  flowcis, 
And  seek  in  heart  those  happier  bowers. 
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ARIEL  SEATON'S  RAINY  DAY. 


ARIEL  SEATON  stood  at  the  window, 
winding  the  chain  of  her  little  pearl  port- 
momuue  carelessly  around  her  lingers  as  site 
watched  tbe  douded  sky  growing  thicker  and 
darker,  till,  at  last,  the  heavy  drops  came  {dash- 
ing against  the  glass. 

"It's  of  no  use,  Guy;  we  shall  have  to  give 
it  up  fiar  to-day,"  she  said  with  a  little  sigh, 
turning  aw;iy.    '*I  wanted  so  much  to  go,  too." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  little  coz,"  he  aoswered,  as 
regretfiilly  aa  if  be  were,  in  some  wuocountable 
way,  the  canse  of  her  disappointment. 

She  laughed  at  his  tone.  "It  is  a  pity  that 
the  weather  could  n't  be  arranged  to  suit  me — 
qaite  an  affliction,  indeed;  but  as  some  writer 
a/!irTT»<;  \\v\\  tlicre  is  an  instiiutive  tendenryto 
martjTdom  in  woman's  nature,  i  may  perhaps 
find  some  coodbrt  ui  wearing  my  palm  grace- 
fnlly.  Uo  n't  I  begin  to  look  beautifully  re-  I 
signed,  cousin  Guy?"  turning  her  face  archly 
toward  him. 

A  lovely  face  it  was,  with  its  softly  flushed  ^ 
cheeks,  its  bright,  dark  eyes,  and  golden-brown 
hair.  He  tltought  so — this  young  gentleman,  j 
whose  relationship  was  so  distant  diat  the 
"cousin"  was  more  a  matter  of  courtesy  than 
of  £act — and  answered  smiling,  "You  look 
'beaatifbl,'  certainly.  I'm  not  »o  sure  about 
the  resignation." 

A  carriage  drove  up  swiftly,  and  stopped. 
There  was  a  sound  of  quick  steps,  and  a  great 
staminng  and  shaking  of  garments  in  the  hall. 
Then  tho  door  was  thrown  open,  and  there  en- 
tered an  animated  bundle  of  water-proof  cloak, 
brown  balmoral,  and  drilling,  flapping  hood, 
under  which  last  was  dimly  visible  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  and  considerable  cap  border. 

''Dear  sakes,  bat  I  am  a  looldn'  creeturl** 
said  a  voice  in  no  wise  diluted.  "It  does  'pear 
to  me  rlint  this  is  a  leetle  mite  the  wettest  rain 
I  ever  did  see." 

"Why,  annt  Keny!*>  said  Ariel,  shuting  Ibr- 
Trard  in  surprise^  "where  in  the  world  did  you 
come  from?" 

***Taint  a  bit  o^  wonder  you  ask,"  answered 
Ae  old  lady,  vigorously  removing  her  hood,  and 
shaking  it  over  the  fender,  "though,  for  that 
matter,  I  started  right  from  home — most  folks 
do,  I  s'pose,  when  they  go  any  where,  *Gept  its 
snme  circus  preacher  that  jus;  keeps  a  travelin' 
round,  an'  don't  have  no  startin'  place.  Lau 
sua!  rich  a  ndn!  an*  I  wa'n't  a  comin*  here 

nuther.  Airly,  clilld,  ulia;  shall  I  do  witli  the 
bunnit .''  and  my  Sunday  cap,  too !  a  bran  new 
one  that  I  hidn't  had  more  'n  two  years.  Sam- 
uel's son's  wife's  sister  made  me  a  present  on% 
Vm.  XXVIII.— 3 


and  she  said  it  was  real  valiant-ann,  or  snmc- 
thin'  of  that  sort;  but  I'm  afeared  it's  clean 
sfdled  now,"  turning  it  ruefully  around  Oft  her 

hand. 

"O,  I  guess  not,  aunty!"  said  Ariel,  laughing. 
"Suppose  you  come  up  to  my  room,  and  remove 
your  wet  dothiqg;  its  warm  and  comfortable 

there." 

"Any  where  at  all,  child,"  said  aunt  Kczzy, 
ibllowhig  her  lesignedly.  «  Welt,  weU  t  it's  true 

cnmiL^h  w  e  poor  nmrtals  can 't  see  what 's  agoin' 
to  happen  one  inch  afore  our  own  noses.  Here 
I  started  to  go  to  brother  George's,  'cause  I 'd 
heerd  through  .Sam 'el's  folks  that  be  was  down 
with  the  bilious  fever,  an'  Joe  wa.s  a  drivin'. 
I  do  s'pose  we 'd  'a  got  there,  too,  but  so  many 
folks  wanted  to  send  for  somethin',  they  allers 
do  En  our  jil.ice,  wlien  anv  hndv 's  a  goin'  to 
Ciintonvillc — an'  so  we  had  to  stop  to  all  the 
houses.  There's  Miss  Jones,  she  sent  for  a 
handkcrclur  with  varses  printed  on  to  it,  an'  a 
red  border,  for  her  Billy.  Miss  Gregg,  she 
wanted  a  picter  of  George  Washington  to  hang 
over  the  chimbley.  an'  a  new  parler  htoldng- 
glass,  'cause  she 's  raised  a  Int  of  sjiarrow-grass 
an'  hain't  got  no  place  to  put  it,  i  s'|X>se. 
Then  Deacon  Snyder's  Mandy  wanted  me  to 
get  her  six  yards  of  white  rihliin  an'  some 
lace — guess  Mandy's  goin'  to  git  married — weak- 
lookin'  young  man  he  is,  too,  with  pale,  red 
eyes,  'pears  as  if  he  had  a  chronicle  cold  in 
his  head.  An'  Miss  Giles  wanted  somethin', 
an'  Miss  Green,  an'  they  all  had  to  ask  about 
George,  an'  tell  what  was  good  for 't  an*  send 
some  alonij.  till  I  had  siLh  a  budget!  Why, 
it  it  had  rained  hot  \rater  'stead  of  cold  Uiere 
mightn't  ha'  been  any  thing  left  of  me  but 
some  j-arb  tea.  So,  as  I  was  sayin',  't  was  late 
when  we  got  fairly  on  the  road,  and  jest  as 
we  was  nigh  about  half  a  mile  firom  here,  down 
comes  the  rain,  so  1  jest  says  to  Joe,  '  Drive 
right  on  to  'I.i/aheth'.s,  says  I,  an'  1  'U  stop 
there' — so  here  1  am." 

<*That  was  right,"  Ariel  said,  "only  I  am 
.sorry  father  and  mother  are  away." 

"  Do  tell  ?  Well,  I  hope  they  won't  get  ketched 
in  the  rain.  Joe,  he  would  go  right  back  home; 
he  said  he  was  as  wet  as  he  could  get,  any  how, 
so  't  would  never  make  a  mite  of  difference. 
I 'm  ready  to  go  down  now.  Airly,  an'  if  you 've 
got  any  sewin',  do  for  pity's  sake  give  It  to  me. 
1  can 't  hear  to  l)e  an  indolence." 

"U,  aunt  Kezjty!"  said  Ariel  regretfully,  "if  it 
bad  only  been  to-morrow,  I  ahouhl  have  been 
so  glad  of  your  help,  for  you  sew  beautifully. 
I  saw  the  loveliest  Spring  silk  at  'Glenn  & 
Lester's'  the  other  day;  1  had  decided  to  take 
a  dress  from  it,  and  was  going  for  it  to-day^ 
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j     Guy  and  I"— blushing  a  littt^  "but  th«  rain 
I     has  spoiled  all  our  pLins." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  old  lady  thoughtfully, 
"  I  do  s'pose  whea  our  plans  is  spilt,  it 's  'cause 
there 's  some  better  Odes  a  goin'  to  be  csunied 
out-" 

^'Look  hcre^  Ariel!"  called  Guy  from  his  seat 

on  the  sofa,  as  they  returned  to  the  pretty  par- 
lor ;  "  here 's  a  choice  morsel  for  you— Just 
listen,"  and  holding  up  his  open  book  he  began 
to  read. 

" '  I"  vcrv  dav  that  is  1>orrt  into  the  world  comes 
j     like  a  liurst  ut  iimsic,  and  sings  ilaelt  all  the 
way  through.'    What  do  you  think  of  that  I  to- 
day, for  instance?" 

"Humph!  cries  itself  all  the  way  through,  ^ 
more  likely,*'  said  Master  Jemmy  Seaton»  kwk- 
ing  up  from  his  occupation  of  crowding  his 
books  into  his  sachel,  "swashing  big  tears 
they  are,  too,  and  I  '11  have  a  good  time  getting 
to  school  -Jirnrgh  'eoL  Good*by,  sis." 
Ariel  laughed. 

"It  may  be  true,"  she  said,  "but  certainly 
there  are  some  days  that  seem  any  thing  but 

musical,  so  far  .is  tliey  come  into  our  lines,  I 
mean — the  tunes  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
curious." 

"  And  the  most  astonishing  accompaniments," 
lau^l.ed  Cuy.  "O,  Ariel,  some  of  the  musical 
l)ertiirmance.s  I  have  witnessed  in  my  boardiug- 
house  life  I  Muddy  coifee  for  break^t;  bran* 
dress  didn't  hrin;^  mv  clcitlics  Lome;  debtc)rs 
forgot  to  pay,  and  creditors  remembered  to 
dun ;  man  you  walk  the  length  of  three  muddy 
streets  to  sec,  is  out  of  town,  and  the  friend 
you  have  been  wanting  for  two  weeks  to  .sec, 
calls  while  you  are  gone.  Then  add  a  few 
toothache  variations,  and  you  have  melody  with 
a  vengeance !' 

"Well,"  said  aunt  Kezzy,  shoving  up  her 
«pectac1es, "  I  don't  know  no  great  about  music, 
.•to  l)e  sure.  All  these  arrears,  .and  do-its,  and 
chrisindy-ann-ders  that  Airlcy  here  talks  so 
much  about,  is  all  pretty  nigh  about  Greek  to 
me.  But  1  do  know  what 's  a  pretty  tune  when 
1  bear  it  on  the  planner,  an'  whnt 's-  nn!v  .i 
jingUn'  noise,  yet  1  s'pose  llicre  s  i)rctty  much  . 
the  same  sounds  in  'em  botiu  only  they  ain't 
substinUcf!  right  I  take  it  that 's  about  the 
way  'tis  with  our  lives,  too;  tlie  things  that's 
to  fill  *em  is  all  sent  us,  an'  arter  t£it  we  're 
luft  to  do  as  we  like  about  makin'  em  into  a 
pretty  tune,  or  having  'em  all  in  a  jar  an'  clatter." 

•'•And  thou  Shalt  make  of  them  a  dance,  a 
dirge,  or  a  grand  life  march,  as  thou  wilt,' " 
quoted  .Aricd,  a  thnu<jhtful  .shadow  Stealing  ovit 
her  brigiit  Lice.  "  Perhaps  you  are  righ^  aunty; 
but  then,"  smiling  again,  ''here  I  had  arranged 


the  nicest  little  glee  for  tOHlay,  and  yott  sec  I 

can 't  play  it  at  all." 

"Aunt  Kcz2y  did  n't  say  you  coidd  choose 
your  own  sheet  music,  lady  Ariel,"  said  Guy 
laughing,  and  rising:  to  answer  a  summons  pre- 
sented at  tlie  door  a  moment  before. 

''Please,  Mar'se  Guy,  come  kiok  IxMit  dis 
yer  hoss,  he 's  done  got  some  ting  de  matter 
wid  hiaself." 

Arid  sat  nient  for  a  few  moments,  her  head 
upon  her  hand.  If  she  accepted  tliis  new  the- 
ory, thfn  out  of  this  rainy  day's  disappoint- 
ment— out  of  this  mantle  of  petty  housekeeping 
cares,  fidlen  upon  her  for  tonday;  out  of  cook's 
scolding'  because  it  was  too  stormv  to  go  out 
for  marketing,  and  Bridget's  lamentations  be- 
cause  die  washing  couldn't  be  done;  litde 
Bertie's  wail  for  "mamma,"  and  Jemmy's  bois- 
terousness,  she  was  to  make  a  day  of  harmony. 
Verily,  the  materials  were  unpromising,  and 
widi  tretnbttng  fingers  she  struck  the  key  note— 
a  prayer. 

"Will  ye  be  plazin'  to  come  out  a  minit,  Miss 
Ariel,"  «ud  Bridget,  opening  the  parlor  door 

and  inserting  her  red  face.  "  Shurc,  did  n't  I 
go  an'  put  the  clothes  to  soak  the  momin',  not 
takin'  the  day  for  the  nasty,  wet  crather  as  It  is ; 
and  w  hat  "11  I  be  doin'  wid  *em  now?"  she  asked, 
with  sorely  clouded  fare. 

"I  do  not  see  that  you  can  do  any  thing  at 
all,"  answered  the  young  bdy,  resisting  a  stnmg 
iticlination  to  l.iuirh,  and  hastily  castin;;  n'lout 
lor  some  .sunbcim  to  fling  Upon  tliis  stormy 
iemp<  r.  "Why,  Biddy,  I  don't  think  you  need 
to  be  so  troubled  aljout  it  You  were  wishing 
the  other  day  that  you  had  time  to  fix  your 
litde  Maggie's  bonnet;  now,  to-day  is  just  the 
time  for  that,  you  can  do  it  as  well  as  not. 
Come  to  me  when  yf)n  are  rcndy,  and  1  '11  give 
you  a  pretty  ribbon  to  trim  it  with. ' 

"Och,  thUi,  an'  I  niver  diottght  of  that  at 
all  at  all!"  and  the  woman  went  otT  v.itli  bri'Tht- 
ened  face,  and  Arid  presently  heard  her  voice 
in  a  blithe  song  in  the  Idtchen.  As  the  hours 
passed,  cook's  lowering  brow  began  to  catch 
some  li;j;lu  frntn  die  leflectton  of  her  comp.in- 
ion's  face,  and  she  luially  forgot  her  pride  of 
martyrdom  so  &r  as  to  grow  sociable,  and  at 
l.xst  went  upstairs  with  a  jK'tifion. 

"  Miss  Ariel,  if  you 'd  be  so  good  as  to  write 
a  bit  of  a  lether  to  a  fiunale  fitod  of  mine,  Miss, 
not  Ixjtherin'  to  put  his  name  inside  of  it  at  all, 
though  him  an'  me  has  been  acquainted  this 
long  time,  an'  she 's  just  the  same  intircly,  as 
if  he  was  my  own  sister — if  ye 'd  be  so  kind. 
Miss  Ariel"  So  the  indoor  atmoiq)bere  im 
cleared. 

"Tell  you  wha^  sis,"  said  Master  Jemmy, 
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maldng;  bis  entree  yM^  a  floarish  of  books, 

and  n  sl.imminj;  of  doors,  "school  isn't  .1  r.k-j 
place  such  a  dolefiiliy  wet  day  as  this !  Every 
body  todtced  blue  as  so  many  jail-birds  \  Am*t 
going  to  have  any  second  session  though,  that's 
one  comfort.  Anything  to  eat?  I'm  hungrj' 
as  a  bear,  and  I  can 't  wait  for  dinner." 

^Now,  Jemmy,"  said  aunt  Kez^,  looking  up 
from  her  stnckiiv^  darning',  "jest  }on  po  to  my 
travelln'  baskit,  what 's  in  the  hall ;  there 's 
some  iustiate  gingerbread  in  iJtet^  nice  an' 
fresh,  an'  I  made  it  myself  off  a  precipice  I 
got  from  Miss  Jones." 

"  Did  n't  it  fall  ?"  asked  Jemmy  mischiev- 
ously, following  her  directions. 

"Fall?  no!  why,  it's  as  liirht  as  it  can  he." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Jeramy,  retiu-ning.  "Your 
gingerbread  is  always  good.  O,  that  makes  me 
think  of  something!  Sis,  h.ive  I  got  any  pair 
of  shoes  to  spare,  do  jou  know  ?" 

**1  do  n't  know,  I  *m  sure.  I  can  t  see  any 
connection  between  aunt  Kezzy's  gingerbread 
and  rial  shoes,"  answered  .\ricl.  wonderingly. 

"Well,  ll^e  way  of  it  is,  there's  a  fellow 
comes  to  our  sdiool— a  little  fdlow,  you  know, 
not  so  big  as  1  .nm.  I 've  thniii^ht  this  pood 
while  that  he  must  be  verj-  poor,  for  his  clothes 
was  n't  over  good,  but  this  last  wedc  be  has 
been  barefoot.  Tell  you  what,  sis,  it  makes  a 
follow  feel  kind  of  queer  to  see  him  that  way 
such  a  wet,  cold  day  as  this.  Why,  to-day  in 
class  be  missed,  a  question  diat  I  knew  the 
answer  to  as  well  as  any  thinp:  nnd  I  was 
just  going  to  say  it,  when  I  happened  to  catch 
sight  of  his  bare  ieet,  and  somehow  I  could  n't 
get  the  words  out ;  so  lie  kept  his  place.  An- 
other thing,  when  we  have  double  session,  and 
the  rest  of  the  boys  carr)-  lunch,  he  never  ha.s 
any.  Yesterday  one  of  the  fellows  gave  him 
an  apple,  and  he  went  at  it  savage,  I  tell  you ! 
He  is  too  proud  to  say  lie  is  hungry,  though." 

«* Where  does  he  live?'*  Ariel  asked. 

"In  that  queer  little  hovise  out  beyond  Grcy- 
ly's.  His  mother  washes,  1  guess.  Don't  know 
whether  he  has  any  father— s'pose  not,  though," 
said  Jemmy,  meditatingly ;  "poor  boys  don't 
hardly  ever  iiavc  any  thing  but  a  mother,  and 
she  "s  a  widow."' 

"I  wonder,*'  said  Arid,  thoughtfully,  "if  she 

n't  the  poor  woman  th  it  w  ashed  for  us  one 
day  last  Summer,  when  Bridget  was  sick? 
Well,  Jemmy,  we  will  look  after  the  shoes,  and 
go  and  see  these  people  some  day  .soon — to- 
morrow^, perhaps;"  and  she  took  up  her  work 
again,  the  "valiant-ann"  cap  whose  faded  beau- 
ties she  was  tr\-iog  to  restore  for  aunt  Ke»gr. 

Jemmy  said  no  more,  and  left  the  room  pres- 
ently, though  a  little  slowly  and  reluctantly. 


I  Ariel  grew  restless ;  she  could  not  setde  down 

<HiiLtly  fo  liL-r  wnrk  apain.  The  pretty  room, 
her  easy  chair,  and  the  bright  fire,  seemed  in 
such  strong  contrast  to  the  picture  that  rose  in 
j  her  mind  of  the  dark,  dreary  Uttle  house,  children 
!  hungry  and  cold,  ami  the  weary,  hard-working, 
discouraged  mother,  in  vain  she  said  to  her- 
self^ "I  wiU  certainly  go  to-morrow,  and  find 
out  something  about  them."  ronld  not 

banish  the  thought  that  they  might  be  suiTcring, 
and  it  made  the  morrow  seem  far  ofT  She  laid 
aside  her  work  at  last,  and  went  to  look  for 
Jemmy.  He  was  in  the  dininp-room,  standing 
by  the  window,  drumming  drctrily  upon  the 
glass. 

She  laid  her  hand  !iL,ditIy  upon  his  shoulder. 
"Would  you  verj-  much  dislike  going  out  again 
such  a  stormy  day.  Jemmy  f*' 

"Not  so  nnuh  as  I  dislike  staying  in,  be- 
sides it 's  not  raining  so  hard  as  it  was  a  little 
while  ago.  Why?"  tben  looldng  up  brightly 
into  her  face,  "Did  you  mean  to  go  to  Joe's, 
Ariel?" 

"Is  that  his  name — ^Joe?  Yes,  I  thought 
may  be  we  had  better  go  to<lay;  the  walk 

won't  hurt  me  any,  and  perhaps  they  are  really 
suffering.  I  'U  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes, 
Jemmy." 

The  discomforts  of  the  walk,  to  healthful 
spirits  like  theirs,  wms  scarcely  more  than  a 
grand  frolic;  but  when  they  reached  the  steps 
of  the  old  house  the  girl  hesitated.  She  had 
not  thought  before  of  how  she  should  introduce 
herself,  or  what  errand  she  should  plead.  She 
Scared  that  her  coming  might  wound  or  oflfend; 
this  delicate,  sensitive,  little  Ariel.  Suddenly  a 
low  moan  sounded  from  within,  and  Jeramy 
pushed  open  the  door,  without  walling  for 
knock  or  question,  and  entered.  A  tlrearj-, 
fireless,  little  room  it  was,  scantilv  fiirni>heil, 
and  three  frightened  little  cliildren  huddled  in 
one  comer;  but  Ariel  had  only  time  for  one 
swift  glance,  for  lying  on  the  floor  was  a  wo- 
man, her  lips  colorless,  her  face  white  with 
pain.  She  raused  her  eyes  imploringly  to  the 
visitors  with  a  faint  exclamation. 

"O,  I  'm  so  glad  some  one  has  come  at 
1.1st :' 

"What  is  it?  are  you  sick?"  Ariel  asked, 

knerlhiL;  down  beside  her. 

"  Not  sick— hurt.  I  slipped  on  the  wet  steps 
a  few  minutes  sgo.  I  crawled  into  the  house, 
but  1  'm  afraid  my  leg  is  broken — I  can 't 

move  it" 

Ariel  glanced  at  a  bed  that  stood  In  the 

corner,  then  at  Jemmy.    Could  they  lift  h«ir? 

slic  v.ondered.  Just  then  the  door  was  attain 
pushed  open,  and  the  barefooted  Joe,  of  whom 
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they  had  come  in  search,  entered;  but  he 
caught  sight  of  bis  mother,  and  scarcely  no- 
ticed them. 

"  O,  mother !  what  is  the  matter  ?"  he  cried, 
gpriniiin;:^  forv.-.ird.  "nrc  yow  sick?" 

'•She  has  taiien  and  hurt  her  hmb,"  Ariel 
explained.  "Can  we  move  her  to  the  bed,  do 
you  think  ?" 

The  united  strength  of  the  three  accom- 
plished it,  though  not  without  great  pain  to  the 
sufTi  rer.  "  Now  go  for  the  doctor,"  Ariel  said, 
turoiog  to  Joe. 

The  boy  hesitated.  ''I  do  n*t  know,"  he  bp- 
gan,  then  looked  at  his  mother.  Her  white 
face  unsealed  his  proud  lips.  "Jt"s  no  use," 
he  said,  sadly,  "he  won't  come.  lie  owns  this 
house,  you  lenow,  and  we  owe  him  a  good  deal 
of  rent;  he  was  so  r.ricrv  nbntit  it  the  other 
day  that  he  said  he  would  n't  wait  much  longer. 
I  know  he  won't  come." 

The  little  village  boasted  but  one  doctor— a 
sktllfnl  physician,  but  a  selfish,  avaricious  man. 
Ariel  knew  him  well  enough  to  feet  tiiat  the 
1}oy  was  probably  right.  She  took  out  her 
porte-monnaie  and  slipped  a  bill  irfn  his  hand. 
"He  will  come  for  that,"  she  said,  and  Joe  was 
off  in  an  instant 

"  Now,  Jemmy,  you  go  for  aunt  Kezzy." 

Aunt  Kezzy  was  swift  to  obey  the  summons, 
and  in  a  short  time  her  step  was  at  the  door. 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  old  lady,  almost  out  of 
breath  with  her  q  lii  k  walk.  *'stich  a  collision 
to  happen  the  poor  woman  when  she  was  all 
alone— Tallin*  down  sich  rickety  steps  as  them 
is !  Why,  it 's  a  wonder  every  bone  in  I.lt 
body  wasn't  desolated;"  and,  throwing  oft  her 
shawl,  she  manifested  her  sympathy  by  going 
directly  to  work  for  the  comfort  of  the  sufferer. 

The  money  proved  an  elf -quent  apjjcal  to  the 
doctor,  and  he  also  catne  without  delay.  Then 
Ariel,  leaving  her  patient  to  his  more  experi- 
enced hands,  and  aunt  Kczzy's,  turned  her  at- 
tention to  other  matters.  With  Jemmy's  as- 
sistance, she  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  fud 
and  making  a  bright  fire  In  tlie  old  grate. 
Then  the  two  held  a  secret  consultation,  cast- 
ing furtive  glances  at  Joe,  who  was  too  busy  to 
notice  them ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  little 
pearl  porte-monnaie  was  slipped  into  Jemmy's 
hand,  and  he  went  away,  to  return  presently 
with  a  large  basket,  well  filled.  With  the  help 
of  the  eldest  girl,  a  little  creature  of  some 
eight  years,  the  few  dishes  the  house  afforded 
were  placed  on  a  small  table,  and  the  contents 
of  the  basket  set  before  the  hungr)-  children. 

The  doctor  completed  his  work  and  departed, 
and  then  (lie  ntother,  leai.ing  back  upon  her 
pOlow,  fidnt  and  exhausted,  had  time  to  glance 


about  her  room,  and  her  eyes  grew  suddenly 
tearful  The  bright  fire,  the  well-spread  tables 
and  the  children  around  il^  and  Joe  sitting  on 

the  floor  drawing  on  a  pair  of  new  shoes, 

seemed  all  like  some  plea.sant  dream. 

la  a  few  brief  words  slie  told  these  new 
friends  the  story  that  is  so  very  commmi— that 
only  strikes  us  as  at  all  uncommon  when  we 
meet  it  face  to  face;  of  widowhood  and  pov- 
erty, no  means  of  support  tmt  hard  hbor,  and 
not  enouL^li  of  tliat  to  C:o ;  de])endent  chiltlren 
and  accumulating  rent;  pain,  hunger,  cold,  and 
pride,  withal. 

Ariel's  little  hands  had  done  more  real  work 
in  those  Inst  two  hotif?  than  in  Iicr  whole  life 
before,  and  she  was  well  pleased  with  the  result. 
The  invalid  had  been  served  with  a  dainty 
supper  of  aunt  Ke7/\'s  prejiarinL,',  warm  stock- 
ings drawn  upon  tlte  diildren's  feet ;  the  Utdc 
room  placed  in  comfortable  order,  and  a  kind* 
hearted  neighbor  had  offered  to  *•  come  and  stay 
a  bit."  Vet  still  Ariel  lingered  for  one  last 
pleased  look  about  the  room  before  she  followed 
aunt  Keszy.  Not  the  fidatest  shadow  crossed 
luT  fare  as  she  remembered  that  it  was  the 
price  of  her  lovely  Spring  silk"  that  had  so 
brightened  it ;  that  yards  of  that  shining  fiibric 
were  alwut  the  feet  of  Joe  and  his  little  sisters; 
yards  more  of  it  roaring  up  the  old  chimney. 

The  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  was 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  their  home  as 
they  reached  it.  Aunt  Kezzy  Ii  okcd  up  at  the 
clearing  sky,  and  murmured,  meditatively, 

"Well,  well,  rainy  days  an'  spiled  journeys 
ain't  no  accidents,  arter  all.  Airlc v,  chi'd,  I 
don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  Uiat 
poor  creetur  if  you  had  n't  V  gone  there." 

A  little  later  Ariel  sat  alone,  gazing  into  the 
fire  with  brightly  thoughtful  face,  and  Guy's 
entrance  broke  upon  her  dreams. 

"Ah,  little  ooz,"he  said,  seating  himself  be- 
side her,  "arc  you  meditating  here  all  alone 
What  sort  of  a  tune  has  the  day  been  singing 
you?" 

"  O,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  that,"  she  an- 
swered, laughing. 

*'Had  you?  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  all 
the  day,  and.  Arid,  I  am  so  tired  of  these 
lonely  solos.  Could  we  nnt  make  of  the  'days 
of  the  years  of  our  lives'  a  duett  that  would  be 
sweetest  harmony?"  and  Guy's  voice  —  the 
brave,  clear  voit  c  that  she  had  never  heard 
falter  before — trembled  a  litUe  then. 

Ariel  nesded  her  hand  in  his,  but  answered 
not  a  word.  Dut  when  she  raised  her  eyes 
again,  and  glanced  tlirough  the  window,  the  sun 
had  vanished  behind  the  western  hills — her  day 
had  ''sung  itself  through." 
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MELUE. 


NELLIE  lies  dead  in  the  house!  the  shut- 
ters are  dosed;  the  curtains  are  closely 

dnnvn  :  rrape  li.mijs  from  the  floor-knob ;  fiiot- 
steps  are  muffled ;  voices  arc  hushed ;  a  great 
shadow  hovers  in  evciy  room— broods  in  every 
heart 

Dear  Nellie  !  the  womanh'est  woman — the 
wifeliest  wife — the  truest  of  friends.  The  glory 
of  her  Ufc  u-as  in  her  heart  One  year  a  wife — 
the  mother  of  an  hour,  and  now  one  of  the 
white-robed  of  tljc  Lord — 

"  Beyrmd  the  coming  and  the  Roinj;, 

B<;>"ii<;  ilur  ebbing  and  the  rluviing, 
Bi;;.  i}nri  vhi:  ever  and  the  never." 

I  hft  the  white  canopy;  the  face  is  beautiful 
in.  death ;  I  stoop  and  kiss  the  white  forehead— 
hr.t  the  :ry  touch  chills  mc.  Death  has  snatcl\ed 
the  lovc-light  from  the  eye,  the  carnation  from 
the  cheek,  the  ruhy  tint  fixun  Ae  Hp,  and  left 
the  face  very  white  and  still,  the  lips  forever 
mute.  I  turn  to  a  Ufe-slze  portrait  over  the 
mantle. 

Here  is  Nellie  irith  all  her  warm,  rich  nature 

in  hi.T  face ;  brownest  of  hair  rippling  over  a 
low,  broad  forehead;  brownest  of  eyes  with 
brown,  corUn^  lashes,  in  which  all  the  intense 
lo^^ngness  of  her  l\eart  lies  mirrored;  red  lips 
forever  curving  in  smiles  that  seem  just  ready 
to  speak  and  welcome  me  in  the  old,  loving  way ; 
a  bright,  warm,  womanly,  winning  face !  O,  Nel- 
lie, Nellie'  we  shall  miss  \ou;  through  all  the 
years  that  come  and  go  we  shall  miss  you;  in 
«dl  the  changes  that  tfie  years  must  bring  to  us 
we  shall  mi>s  yon  ;  Vmt  ah,  Aa  most  of  all. 

Your  faithful,  wifely  devotion,  the  constant 
imnblntions  of  your  loving  hands  and  iriHing 
ieet  made  his  home  a  hallowed  place — his  life 
an  ecstasy  of  Mi'^s  ;  vniir  love  glorified  his  pres- 
ent— brightened  ail  his  future ;  and  now  lonely 
and  desolate  and  comfortless,  he  sits  by  his 
desolate  heartli.  It  is  terril.ile  to  see  a  -strong 
man,  in  tlic  prime  of  manhood,  standing  at  the 
very  threshold  of  a  brilliant  career  widi  nndis<> 
pated  talent  on  the  one  hand,  sure,  speedy  suc- 
cess on  the  other;  a  man  to  whom  life  is  dear 
only  as  it  blesses  those  who  are  dearer  to  him 
than  life,  to  whom  life  is  precious  only  as  its 
beauty  and  glory  crown  them — terrible  to  see 
such  a  man  with  aJi  the  purposes  of  his  life  sud- 
denly struck  from  him— with  all  his  nature  rent 
and  torn  by  such  agony  as  comes  to  n  hutnan 
soul  but  once  in  a  Ufetime,  be  that  lifetime  long 
or  short ;  terrible  to  sec  the  current  of  his  life 
wrenched  from  its  channel,  as  by  some  volcanic 
.s!i.>rk  the  bed  of  a  river  is  upheaved  and  its 
waters  forced  to  hew  out  for  lliemstlves  a  new  • 


passage;  terrible  to  see  all  the  chords  of  his 

being  swept  so  nulcly  that  ever  after  t!\ey  will 
only  attune  llicmselves  in  the  minor  key. 

Nellie  I  Nellie !  in  that  fiu--off  hmd  where  you 
walk  in  white  does  it  sadden  you  to  see  this? 
Does  your  heart,  faithful  still  to  its  e:irth-!ovp, 
yearn  to  comfort  him  t  to  hush  the  little,  wailing 
voice  that  vaguely  misses  die  mother's  bosom  ? 
The  child  will  wax  and  grow;  soon  tongue,  and 
hands,  and  feet  will  learn  the  lessons  of  iilc ; 
the  baby's  crowings  will  develop  into  childish, 
lisping  ])rattle;  the  little  hands  will  be  swift  to 
do  mischief;  the  wavering  little  feet  will  grow 
steady  and  assured,  then  perchance  be  quick  to 
enter  forbidden  paths.   There  wiU  be  no  moth- 
ers exhausdcss  tenderness  to  sympathize  with 
his  little  grieis  and  joys;  no  mother's  loving 
hands  to  check  and  guide  his  wayward  steps. 
Doubly  orphaned  because  no  memory  of  a  dead 
mother's  love  goes  with  him  with  its  hallowed 
influence  to  shape  his  future.   The  sorrowful 
earth-valleys  will  open  their  bright  but  false 
vistas  ;  jiatlis  bordered  with  roses  will  beckon 
him  on;  but  the  paths  are  paved  witli  sharp 
Stones;  the  roses  are  full  of  dwms ;  die  eager, 
little  hands  will  be  rudely  lorn  ;  tlie  darling  ];•- 
tie  feet  bruised  and  cut!    Other  children  will 
pass  by  tenderly  lifted  over  the  sharp  stones ; 
the  roses  will  be  plucked  for  them  by  careful 
hands  and  the  stems  freed  from  tliurns  ;  he  will 
perceive  this,  yet  dimly  undcr.slaud.    iierc  he 
will  learn  his  first  lesson  of  sorrow.   With  his 
little  luMrt  full  of  unutterable  longing — his  great 
brown,  questioning  eyes  full  of  tears — his  little 
mouth  tremulous  with  expectancy,  he  will  send 
a  keen,  sliarp  knife  to  llie  fatlier  heart — "Papa, 
papa,  where 's  my  maiuma?"   WiU  the  portrait 
over  the  mantle  satisfy?  Will  a  toy  placed  in 
the  hand  of  a  starving  child,  bring  a  smile  to 
the  famished  lips?    Tfe  will  turn  away  hungry 
and  disappointed;  you  can  \  throw  shams  in 
the  Ace  of  a  child  with  impunity;  cither  he  will 
trust  every  thing  or  trust  nothing.    The  portrait 
over  tlic  mantle  will  notsatisfy^   There  must  be 
the  dear,  ^miliar  face  ever  beside  the  ntirsery 
door — the  daily  nestling  to  the  mother-heart — 
tlie  everv-day  caress — the  silent,  down-dropping 
touch  of  lo\nng  hand.s — the  sweet,  tender,  loving 
voice,  patient  and  forgiving  always — die  visible, 
tangible  presence  of  its  mother — 

"  Stringiag  pretty  «ord«  (hat  make  no  wmci 
KiMliig  fiiU  Mam  iMo  limida  iHwk." 

Poor  little  unniothered-babe !  The  want  of 
all  this  will  come  to  you.  Time  will  not  fail  to 
set  in  your  young  nuMtb  diis  heart-cry  of  Au- 
rora Leigh: 

•'  If  her  k^si 
Had  left  a  longer  wcijjht  upon  my  lip* 
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\\  tniijhl  li.ivo  Mr.idicd  t!ic  iiiic.isy  breath, 
Atul  rtH.vix.iied  «nci  Irdtcrttui-^i  ii)>  soul 
With  the  new  order.    As  it  i>,  indcc<^ 
I  feel  a  mother-want  »boul  the  world. 
And  still  go  seeking,  like  a  bleating  lamb 
Left  out «  aigfat  in  thttttiiv  up  tiic  fiiM— 
A*  naOMt  IS  A  ■M'daMitad  bird 

It  knoMW  oat" 

Nellie!  Nellie f  does  the  knowledge  of  all 

this  trouble  you?  Docs  a  thrni<;ht  of  the  liny  ^ 
.  life  cast  adrift  on  a  stormy  ocean,  which  a  litUe  ' 
I    wrong  turning  of  the  rudder  may  send  either  to  ! 

heaven  or  lu  I),  stir  the  motherhood  in  you?    C),  f 
j    questioning  heart!  shall  tlie  clay  say  unto  the  1 
potter,  why  hast  tbou  made  me  thus  ?  A  voice  | 
from  the  hcaveas  crielh»  **  Be  still  and  know  that 
I  am  God." 

The  snow  is  very  deeji,  and  white,  and  cool: 
NelUe  lies  a  fiithom  beneath ;  there  is  no  snow 
upon  the  grave  ;  the  earth  i.s  tresh  heaped.  The 
house  has  a  vacant  emptiness  about  it ;  every- 
where it  breathes  of  terrible  loss.  In  her  room 
all  that  could  remind  or  give  pain  has  been 
carefully  folded  and  packed  away;  one  little 
slipper,  bearing  the  print  of  the  dear  foot,  some- 
bow,  has  been  overlooked ;  the  husband  picks 
it  up  tenderly  as  if  the  toiirh  might  tarnish  it, 
passionately  and  reverently  kisses  it,  then  locks 
it  away  from  human  sight  as  a  dear  forget-me- 
not  of  a  lost  hope.  He  turns  into  the  library 
and  takes  up  a  book — tlie  ver)-  book  she  was 
reading  last  with  the  leaf  turned  down  at  the 
corner  where  she  left  off;  she  always  had  a 
fa.'ihion  of  turnin;:;  (iown  t!ie  k-.i\es  of  ln-r  book, 
like  a  schooJ-girl,  and  marking  pa.ssages  that 
she  loved  the  most  He  strMes  from  the  room 
across  the  hall,  as  if  iin]>i,I!t.  1  hy  some  uncon- 
trollable impulse,  enters  the  parlor,  Hings  open 
the  shutters,  and  stands  a  repressed  volcano 
before  the  portialt  over  the  mantle. 

O,  the  aponv  of  a  strong;,  impetuous  nature  I 
the  grief  of  an  ordinary  man  is  as  incomparable 
to  it  as  a  genuine  diamond  is  incomparable  with 
paatet   A  nature 

"  Large-rounded  as  the  glolje  " 

must  necessarily  bear  the  meastirement  of  a 

world's  anguish;  and  that  man,  who  comes 

fdrth  from  the  sevenfold  hpnt  of  tlie  furn.ice 
with  his  humanity  and  liis  iailh  in  (iod  untar- 
j  nished,  is  most  godlike  and  stands  nearest 
1  heaven  with  hope  archinjj  his  future  in  both 
worlds ;  for  they  who  arc  longest  in  the  cruci- 
ble, braving  its  white  heat,  show  the  purest 
lives  ;*  they,  who  suffer  most  here,  are  capacitated 
to  enjoy  most  Uiere.  But  the  desolate  heart 
standing  silent  in  the  grandt^ur  of  its  irighty 
grief,  has  yet  to  learn  its  k  sson  of  submission ; 
there  must  com*?  to  it  ilie  blackness  of  a  star- 
less, moonless  night  iwforc  it  can  sec  the  glory 


of  the  dawning,  the  agony  of  Getbsenuui«  be- 
fore it  can  feel  the  afto^qukt  whidi  shall  be 

eternal. 

The  sad,  slow  steps  go  out  of  the  parlors — 

out  of  the  front  door,  and  down  the  street;  the 
sorrowful,  defiant  luart  flees  the  thick-strewn 
memories  of  the  lonely  iiouse;  they  are  too 
newly  gathered  to  give  joy;  their  fragrance  la 
full  (jf  subtile  p.iin.  He  closets  himself  with 
the  mustj'  books  of  his  down-town  office.  Does  j 
he  find  nepenthe?  | 

An  invisible  hand  with  invisible  agencies  pic- 
tures the  dead  face  on  every  page ;  there  is  a 
quick  whirring  of  wings — Nellie  stands  by  his 
side — her  arms  arc  al>out  his  neck  in  the  old 
lovintr  manner,  her  lire.uli  floats  on  his  cheek, 
her  iips  touch  his,  her  voice  falls  on  his  ears 
sweet  and  dear  as  silver  bdls.  O,  the  ecstasy  f 
After  all  it  was  but  a  frif^litfiil  dream;  he  opens 
his  arms  and  clasps  blank  vacuity.   Godl  it  is 
pitiful,  he  bows  his  head  with  the  look  of  a  man 
who  has  lost  hopes  of  either  world.    Yet,  O, 
despairing  he.irt !  be  stronc;,  be  lirave.  be  pa- 
tient.   Time  wiii  soften  every  grief;  the  years 
will  come  and  go,  and  the  6ce  that  haunts  you 
now  will  be  faint  and  dim  as  a  lon'^'-rcmcmbored  . 
dream;  you  will  cherish  it  fondly  still,  but  it  . 
will  no  longer  give  you  pain;  the  bitter  memo-  [ 
ries  that  sting  you  .so,  will  become  hallowed  into  < 
a  sacred  joy;  you  will  even  dare  to  play  with  ! 
them,  to  toss  tliem  about,  to  handle  them  freely; 
now  you  can  not  do  it ;  they  prick  you  too 
sorely.    And  dun — and  then,  perchanec, 

"  Fnim  Hotni;  Ivii-  irail  oi  dunlini;  priest*  and  girU 
A  (ace  'i1  A.i>vh  like  a  qrnbal  on  your  iVicc, 
And  shake  with  ailoit  daogor  braio  and  heart, 
Transfisariac  yaw  lo  mmK>  l°hu&,  even,  ihiui 
Again  yon  'U  t»k«  yoar  sscTimenlal  yft 
With  cadhariitiG  mawii^'* 

Once  again  love,  which  you  thought  dead  and 

burietl  for  all  time.  will,  suddenly,  flame  your 
pulses  to  a  fever  s  heat ;  the  subtile,  rhythmic 
grace  of  this  new  fiice  will  give  you  neither  rest 
nor  peace  till  it  .sits  beside  \our  hoard  and 
blooms  within  your  home.  NcUie  will  not 
grieve  at  this;  she'U  hold  her  cloistered  place 
forever  in  your  heart,  to  which  you  '11  journey 
oftentimes,  and  knci  1  as  reverently  as  devoted  ' 
to  some  sweet,  paiiid  saint  niched  high  alx>vc 
him,  and  like  the  bronze  figure  of  that  old  Ro- 
nian  Pontiff  standing  in  the  pubhc  square  of 
Perugia,  she  will  stretch  out  her  approving  ■ 
hands  in  silent  benedictions.  | 

It  will  be  better  sn.    There  would  be  such 
narrowing  down  of  life,  and  heart,  and  brain  to 
finite  limits,  which  should  ever  grow  outward 
I  and  still  outward  to  God's  infinite.    IJecause  of 
this  God's  license  will  15e  a!>out  the  act  and  hal- 
1  low  it  with  love's  deep,  rich  fruition. 
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TWO  FAULTS  IN  AMERICAN  CHAR- 
ACTER. 


WE  are  an  irreverent  people^  comparatively 
speaking.  It  is  not  to  our  praise  that 
our  sense  of  wonder  and  our  senses  of  awe 
are  not  atroager.  Our  danger  Res  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  utilitarianism,  that  virtually  recog- 
nizes nothinar  hir^hcr  than  human  f^rcc ;  noth- 
ing superior  than  human  wit.  1'his  is  natural ; 
excusable,  perliapa,  but  not  commendatde.  We 
have  every  temptation  to  deal  and  come  into 
the  closest  relations  with  material  things ;  and 
liow  we  yield  to  tliis  temptation  is  very  visible 
in  our  devotion — almost  exclusive  devotion — 
to  business.  Not  merely  in  giving  to  it  our 
time,  but  our  whole  thought.  '  As  a  conse- 
quence of  tins  our  minds  get  shut  up  in  the 
present,  are  mainly  conrrrncd  with  wliat  men 
seemingly  create,  and  with  what  men  appar- 
ently adiieve  of  tfidr  own  will  and  tact  We 
worship  steam  engines  and  grain  elevators. 
Our  iiuth  is  in  railroads,  £u:tories,  farms,  and 
minea.  Of  tbese  and  what  can  tie  made  of 
them  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  profit  or  pecun- 
iary speculation  is  all  our  talk,  except  that 
which  is  given  to  the  pleasure  of  the  senses. 
It  takes  some  great  crisis  like  the  late  civil 
war  To  disenchant  uf;  from  tliis  intense  earthly- 
mindedncss,  and  bring  out  the  heroic  element, 
quidcen  the  deeper  and  noble  sentiments. 

This  imprisoned  condition,  this  limited  range 
of  the  faculties,  is  not  all  wronij,  l>ut  there  is 
a  grievous  wrong  in  it.  From  it  comes  in- 
aensibility  to  the  all-surrc^unding  nnstery;  a 
*3t1  forgctftilness  of  tlie  solemn  and  inspiriiiL; 
realities  ol  being;  reckless  overlooking  ot  the 
supreme  lawa  to  which  we  are  subject  Hence 
t!ie  want  of  veneration  that  meets  us  every- 
where, and  the  poor  deification  of  humanity, 
which  is  a  form  of  practical  atheism.  One 
evidence  of  this,  and  the  only  one  we-  need 
dte  for  an  exemplification  of  the  general  fact, 
is  the  extent  to  which  profanity  abounds.  The 
ungeotlemanly  and  vulgar  liabit  of  dealing  in 
imprecations  and  blasphemouf;  phrases  is  in  | 
most  cases,  we  say,  only  thoughtlessness ;  tliat  i 
nothing  serious  or  intentionally  bad  is  meant! 
l;y  ii.  This  undoubtedly  is  so;  but  the  verj- 
carekssoess  signifies  a  great  deal,  inasmuch 
as  it  signifies  tiiat  there  is  no  present  recog- 
nition of  the  mystery  and  the  mighty  i>ower 
.i!.rixit  and  over  us,  to  winch  wc  are  SO  indebted 
for  all  we  wear  and  all  we  have. 

Of  a  hte  truly  ndUe  man,  who  aasodated 
his  nnme  with  the  white  hills  of  New  Hamjv 
shire  as  long  as  they  shall  endure  by  bis  almost 
adoring  admiration  and  love,  even  as  he  asso- 


ciated with  it  all  that  is  heroic  in  patriotism, 

liberal  in  tliouc^ht,  and  tender  in  humanity, 
there  is  told  this  anecdote.  Gordon,  the  ojd 
guide  and  his  friend,  used  to  say  that  he  never 
couli!  "swear  tlie  leastest'*  on  the  mountains 
when  be  was  with  King,  for  he  would  s.iy 
when  he  did  it  *'Don't  do  it,  Gordon;  we 
are  liah'  a  world  nearer  God  than  when  we 
are  below  there :  he  will  mind  it  more  here." 
How  much  lliere  was  in  that  protest,  and  how 
woidd  the  feeling  tiiat  prompted  it  be  tiie  uni- 
versal feclini^,  were  men  alone  on  the  lofty 
higbts,  where  the  works  of  man  do  not  shut 
out  the  works  of  God,  and  where  the  weakness 
of  man  would  be  pressed  upon  them  by  the 
overarching  and  surrounding  sublimity?  The 
reverent  emotion  and  the  consciousness  of  de- 
pendence and  frailty  would  be  awakened,  un- 
less the  soul  had  become  utterly  coatse  and 
brutaL 

But  are  we  not  always  as  much  encompassed 

by  the  Divine  slrengtli,  and  as  much  under 
obligation  to  the  Divine  bounty  as  if  we  were 
thus  on  tite  towering  snmnnts  alone  and  away 
from  the  truti)  of  the  multitude  ?  How  fiu*  Can 
we  go  with  our  thinking  into  the  cause  of 
things  and  origin  of  things  before  finding  the 
line  where  htunan  agency  ends?  As  we  Hft 
ourselves  to  remembrance  and  mindfulness  of 
the  free  gifts  and  stupendous  manifestations 
of  the  intelligence  that  is  superhuman,  so  shall 
we  be  careful  not  merely  to  abstain  from  pro- 
fane speech,  but  also  from  acting  as  if  we  were 
wholly  the  builders  of  our  fortunes,  the  archi- 
tects of  our  success. 

Another  peri!  which  threatens  our  social  sys- 
tem is  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  The  respect 
paid  to  money,  the  indulgenoe  granted  to  money, 
the  cvclusiveness  claimed  by  money,  no  matter 
how  it  is  obtained  or  bow  used,  no  matter 
whetiier  it  be  or  be  not  accompanied  \jy  intelli- 
gence or  character,  is  an  increasing  evil  of  the 
times.  The  impression  is  getting  to  be  com- 
mon that  riches  will  purchase  deference,  service 
and  exemption  from  censure,  no  matter  how 
their  possessors  conduct  tliemseUes.  Hence 
the  lust  of  gain,  taking  every  form  of  gambling, 
and  lash  speculation;  and  hence  the  assump- 
tion of  superiority  l>y  many,  tlieir  jiretensions 
as  leaders  in  society,  based  on  no  personal 
merit,  but  only  on  the  fiict  that  they  are  owners 
of  huge  funds,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  huge 
incomes.  The  d<miinatinn  of  ignorant  opulence, 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  uninslructed  and 
vicioos  wealth,  are  imminentiy  dangerous,  in  a 
free  country  especially. 

No  where,  therefore,  more  than  in  a  democ- 
racy, does  the  fret  need  to  be  dwelt  upon  tiiat 
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j     the  riches  which  tempt  the  people-  in  put  oa 

I airs,  spurn  restraints,  and  yidd  themselves  up 
to  sellbh  caprices  and  impulses,  are  not  neoes- 
I     nr3y  proofs  of  true  manliood.   Mooey  is  euily 
won  and  lost  in  this  land  of  large  resources ; 
and  the  winning  and  losing  of  it  often  owing 
I     to  drcttmstances,  serving  respect.  Moreover, 
'      if  he  who  calls  millions  h'v^  own.  will  only 
carefully  examine,  and  see  how  much  lie  owes 
to  agencies  and  opportunides  he  neither  created 
nor  controlled,  and  how  much  Heaven  must  do 
for  hira  before  be  can  manage  a  single  dollar 
I     of  his  treasures,  he  will  learn  that  most  of  his 
I  '  demands  for  the  deference  of  his  fcllow-mcn 
arc  false  pretenses  ;  that  he  claims  for  himself 
i     the  regard  due  to  the  Providence  which  has 
I    fiivored  him — ^meaning  to  make  of  him  a  stew- 
ard of  its  bounty,  as  wtl!  as  confer  upon  him 
.     the  means  of  liberal  living.   In  a  word,  wealth 
I    should  among  us  have  personal  worth  to  back 
it,  and  be  attended  by  ])ersonal  modesty,  before 
it  deserves  any  distiAguishing  consideration. 


OUR  HOMES. 

LET  God  be  thanked  for  the  many  pleas- 
ant, happy,  religious  homes  of  our  country. 
'     Thousands  are  Iwing  taught  in  such  homes  the 
great  lessons  of  life ;  thousands  .ire  being  built 
up  into  15il)le  scholars,  and  Bible  Christians. 
IJcsides  this,  thousands  are  instiiK  ted  in 

1  the  indispensable  lessons  of  practical  worldly 
I  wisdom.  Many  of  oar  fitthcrs  are  wise  and 
jjious  men ;  many  of  our  mothers  arc  devoted, 
sensible  women ;  and,  as  a  result,  many  of  otir 
children  receive  safe  and  prudent  instruction 
at  their  own  firesides. 

And  yet  we  turn  from  this  pleasant  view  of 
the  subject  to  consider  the  great  lack  of  wisdom 
which  parents  too  often  manifest  in  the  training 
of  llicir  children.  It  is  true  that  very  m^iny 
jarents  who  are  Christians,  and  desire  to  train 
up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  goi, 
yet  .signally  fail  to  prepare  them  rightly  for  use- 
fulness in  life  This  is,  with  lew  exceptions, 
I  doubtless  the  fault  of  the  bead,  and  not  of  the 
]  lii  art.  We  are  all  familiar  with  die  semi-slander 
•.h  it  t!ic  I  '(liKlren  of  ministers  nre  worse  th;iii 
other  ciiiidren.  This  is,  as  a  general  assertion, 
I  without  doubtv  incorrect;  and  yet  many  min- 
isters, 'jirsy  with  other  matters,  and  nuitiy  ze.il- 
ous  Christians,  give  too  little  attention  to,  and 
often  alfect  to  despise  diat  pecnHar  prudence 
which  is  so  necessary  In  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren. Many  are  acting  on  the  theory  that  the 
tratMtng  referred  to  by  tlie  wise  man  is  entirely 
religious  training  and  that  all  the  knowledge 


nuccss.iry  is  reli^^ious  knowledge.  Behind  this 
religious  knowledge  there  should  roost  certainly 
be  a  practical  wistbrn-vVxtAk  can  teach  howttest 
to  use  all  our  knowledge,  both  secubur  and  relig- 
ious, attd  which  is  the  key  to  suocessy  and  evei) 
u:>cfuincss  in  Ufc. 

Setting  aside  religious  instruction,  then,  ibr 
the  time  bcinc.  Jet  us  consider  the  tmining  of 
children  from  the  stand-point  of  practical  wiS' 
dom— or  common-sense,  if  you  choose.  The 
lack  of  this  will  be  manifest  in  families  whether 
religious  or  otherwise. 

The  great  evil  of  such  careless  instruction 
is,  that  the  children  are  taught  many  tilings 
which  they  have  to  nnlcnrn  in  .ificr  life.  To 
speak  plainly,  tlic  parents  were  not  wise,  were 
not  prudent,  were  not  discreet,  had  not  correct 

'.lews  of  life,  .in<l  tl)e  ehililren.  in  attemjiting  to 
apply  tlieir  home  theories  to  the  practical  ques- 
tions of  life,  find  themselves  balked  at  every 
step.  It  is  often  unfortunate  that  children  are 
taught  so  much  nt  home.  If  llu  y  knew  less 
of  home  philosophy  tlieie  would  be  more  room 
for  something  iietter.  They  often  have  to 
set  it  entirely  aside  if  they  would  meet  with 
success  in  tlie  paths  of  progress  and  useful- 
ness. Many  men  of  good  talents  and  good 
hearts  are  doing  nothing  in  the  world,  because  i 
they  are  trying  to  act  upon  principles  taught 
them  in  childhood  by  those  whom  they  con- 
sidered perfect.  It  is  not  pleasant  to_  grow 
into  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  our  1-eIovcd 
parents  taught  us  many  tilings  we  ougiu  never  I 
to  have  believed— and  yet  it  is  often  the  case. 

Honic  Ittliefs  often  aet  as  a  permanent  emetic 
to  the  mind,  ever  active,  and  ready  to  contract  . 
it  to  the  disgorgement  of  all  outside  opinions.  I 
Generous  minds  in  after  years  may  overcome 
this  chronic  n.iu.se.i,  but  the  rule  runs  the  other 
way.    Generally  home  opinions  give  a  perma- 
nent bias  to  the  mind  of  the  ctuld,  and  continue  I 
to  warp  and  hinder  it  all  through  life. 

Many  persons  arc  accustomed  to  express  . 
great  saiis&ction  at  die  fiict  that  children  re-  | 
tain  so  vividly  their  early  impressions.  This 
should  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  only  when  we  j 
i  arc  sure  we  are  teaching  them  the  right  thing. 
Wise  men  often  lament  that  children  persist  in  [ 
rememlteriiiL;,  .ind  acting  upon  the  enrlicst  les-  ' 
:  sons  taught  them.    They  lament  when  they  sec 
I  how  much  unwise  teaching  there  is  in  the 
world,  even  by  those  who  are  tr)'ing  to  do  , 
right.   The  best  of  men  are  sometimes  almost 
led  to  wish  that  the  young  would  not^so  implic- 
itly follow  their  example.    We  all  find  it  much 
easier  to  preach  to  others  than  to  practice  our- 
.  selves.    How  many  of  us  are  not  at  times 
!  afraid  of  our  own  example?  How  many  of 
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us  would  wish  to  make  others  just  like  our- 
selves ?  We  often,  and  perh;i])S  always,  \r\  to 
make  them  bcder  lliaa  uurseives,  but  this  is 
next  to  impossible:  It  Is  hard  to  lift  oAers 
higher  than  we  climli  ourselves.  It  presup- 
poses and  necessitates  hyjxycrisy.  To  accom- 
plish it  we  must  conceal  faults  and  counterfeit 
virtues.  Example  must  be  the  teacher  of  the 
young.  In  view  of  tliese  facts,  parents  have 
need  to  meet  their  responsibilities  witii  fear 
and  trembling.  Their  most  fervent  prayer 
should       1  prayer  for  wisdom. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  most  noticeable 
lesolta  of  improper  training. 

In  many  families  the  children.  es[)eci,illy  the 
boys,  perhaps,  are  praised,  pampered,  and  ilat- 
tered,  till  their  inflated  egotism  and  the  admir- 
ing folly  of  tlieir  p.irtnts  biing  them  to  be 
m:istcrs  of  the  lumsehold.  Tlius  (hey  are  al- 
lowed to  ruie,  and  lord  it  over  tlie  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  family,  till  they  grow  to  become 
men.  During  this  time  every  one  has  yielded 
to  them,  every  one  has  praised  them,  every 
one  has  showed  them  deference.  AO  obstades 
that  stood  in  their  way  have  been  removed 
by  eaj»er,  willing  hands — life  has  been  made 
smooth,  and  all  the  thorns  removed  from  tlicir 
pathway.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  they  become 
puffed  up  t\ith  pride,  self-confident,  boastful, 
insolent,  impatient.  'Accustomed  to  no  crosses 
and  no  cares,  the  busde  of  life  frets  and  an- 
noys them.  They  go  out  into  the  world,  and  at- 
tempt to  treat  people  as  they  have  been  wont 
to  treat  the  members  of  their  own  family. 
They  attempt  to  put  in  practice  the  lessons 
of  their  childhood.  Instead  of  yieldint;  to  their 
insolence  the  world  snubs  them,  elbows  them,  I 
insults  them,  and,  in  a  thousand  odier  pecul- 
iarly worldly  ways,  shows  ther.i  tlieir  proper 
place.  Instead  of  praising  and  Ottering  them, 
it  takes  especial  care  in  the  very  outset  to 
teach  them  how  very  little  they  know.  For 
want  of  deference  and  (laitery  their  well-fed 
pride  is  left  to  absolute  starvation.  They  are 
morti6ed  every  day  of  their  Uvea,  and  given 
to  feel  the  vast  tlifTiTenrc  between  life  at  Imnie 
and  Me  out  in  the  world.  In  some  instances 
the  beaudftd  ventilation  which  the  world  gives 
them  does  them  good,  and  assists  to  cure 
them  of  their  folly.  Too  often,  however,  they 
are  only  carried  on  to  greater  folly.  They  may 
become  misanthropic,  and  keep  up  a  lifelong 
warfare  with  the  world,  ur^ed  on  by  the  gnaw- 
ing, hungry  pride  within  them,  or  they  may 
attempt  to  counterfdt  a  hunulity  which  they 
do  not  feci.  We  have  many  men  of  {Ids  latter 
class.  Taught  the  severe  lesson  of  their  own 
folly  and  littleiicss  by  the  rough,  uncharitable 


world,  they  have  learned  to  treat  that  world 
with  becondnEj  respect;  but  still  retainin;;  the 
memory  of  their  childhood  greatness,  tlicy  exact 
a  kind  of  obsettuious  worship  from  their  wives 
and  children,  and  continue  to  be  petty,  con- 
I  temptible  tyrants  at  tlieir  own  firesides.  Thus 
I  they  have  two  feces,  one  for  the  world,  and 
I  one  for  home ;  thus  they  live  two  lives,  in 
'  (act,  one  of  respectful,  deceitful  humility  to  the 
world,  and  oiie  of  proud,  insolent,  unmanly 
oppression  at  home  over  those  dependent  upon 
them.  # 

These  baneful  results  are  almost  entirely  due 
to  that  injudicious  training  which  of  necessity 
makes  the  child  insolent  and  self-sufficient. 
Parents  often  ignorantJy  set  their  children  at 
sword's  points  with  all  the  experiences  which 
they  must  meet  in  after  life.  They  often  rouse 
them  to  open  rel)ellion  against  those  lessons 
which  life  will  surely  teacli  tlie  wise,  and  it 
costs  them  many  sighs,  many  tears,  many 
struggles,  and  many  rei^rets,  to  ground  the 
weapons  of  their  rebellion.  It  costs  any  loyal 
boy  a  mighty  struggle  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  feet  that  bis  fethcr  was  wrong  in  teaching 
him  many  thin^"?.  Especially  is  it  a  heart- 
rending task  lor  such  a  boy  tu  believe  liimself 
not  h^  so  smart  and  clever  as  his  parents 
predicted.  The  "dream  of  his  youth"  con- 
tinues to  haunt  him,  and  adds  a  bitterness 
to  his  whole  life.  Parents  might  save  their 
children  many  of  these  sad  struggles  by  l»eing 
more  discreet  in  their  training.  Prudence 
might  guard  against  false  views  of  life,  lake 
hopeSj  unreasonable  expectations,  and  save 
from  many  chilling  disapi>ointmcnts 

Again,  children  are  often  brought  to  full 
maturity  by  a  regimen  of  the  most  sickly 
indulgence,  and  then,  by  sonie  unexpected  turn 
of  tlie  wheel,  set  adrift  in  the  world,  to  meet 
the  experiences  of  hot-house  plants  exposed 
to  the  burning  sun.'  Petted,  and  pampered, 
and  shielded  from  every  toiighcnin<;:  exp<*r!enre, 
they  grow  up  to  be  feeble,  effcmiQutc,  easily 
discouraged,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  face  the 
winds  and  storms  of  life.  This  indirlirenre 
may  have  a  refining  influence,  perhaps ;  it  may 
make  them  kind,  loving,  and  agreeable,  but  it 
assuredly  leaves  them  unprepared  for  the  rough 
experiences  which  will  inevitably  overtake  them 
in  life.  Accustomed  to  have  every  want  sup- 
plied, they  go  out  into  the  world  and  1  x  k  for 
the  same  there ;  accustomed  to  meet  with  elab- 
orate sympathy  in  every  affliction,  and  to  lean 
upon  others  in  every  trial,  they  shrink  from 

the  personal  resjjunsibilitles  which  life  imposes, 
and  grieve  and  mourn  that  they  must  carry  tlic 
burden  alone. 
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Matiy  persons  so  trained  spur  themselves  up 

in  after-life  to  remedy  this  defect,  but  there 
should  be  no  need  for  such  remedy.  Children 
should  learn  at  least  the  rudiments  of  all  those 
lessons  which  after-life  will  teach  them.  It  does 
so  i!i^!irartcn  tliem  to  fiutl  life  difTerent  from 
what  they  were  taught,  or  even  to  meet  willi  ex- 
periences of  which  they  had  heard  nodiing. 
Parents  mijbt.  by  proper  precaution,  i,'et  tliem 
measurably  ready  for  the  inevitable  future.  Es- 
pecially should  they  be  ready  ibr  the  trials,  and 
tlisnppointmeats,  and  hardships  of  life.  Un- 
lonked-for pleasures  are  seldom  unwelcome,  hut 
it  is  well  to  be  somewliat  warned  of  tJie  trials 
before  us.  Children  trained  in  this  cfleminate 
manner  feel  the  cfFcrts  of  it  ditrini;  a^!  sulise- 
quent  life.  As  men,  with  families  dependent  on 
them,  they  often  manifest  weaknesses  which  are 
n  itliiii^^  less  than  fruits  of  the  seed  sown  in 
their  clii!i!!iood.  Instead  of  standing  up  man- 
fully ilk  the  struggle  of  life,  they  too  often  shrink 
in  the  contest,  and  only  half  do  that  which 
should  be  done  well.  Thus  tlie\'  lose  the  con- 
fidence and  resj>ect  of  their  comratles  in  arms, 
and  go  through  life  hutnUed,  disheartened,  and 
unsuccessful.  Worse  than  all  this,  they  seek  in 
tlicir  own  homes  the  same  kind  of  indulgence 
that  was  given  them  in  the  homes  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  so  fly  liomc  every  hour  of  the  day 
from  tin-  hustle  and  (oils  of  lite  to  burden  their 
families  with  those  personal  cares  which  every 
man  should  cany  for  himself.  Parents  must 
know  tlia'  ill  sentimental  indulgence  is  a  pos- 
itive injustice  to  the  child.  It  is  sn  much  sub- 
tracted from  its  future  effective  power,  and  so 
much  added  to  its  mortification  and  sorrow; 
so  much  taken  from  its  Strength  to  be  added 
to  its  weakness. 

Parents  are  well  aware  of  these  things,  and 
yet  a  morbid  love  urges  them  to  rontiniin  the 
indulgence,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear 
them  confess  that  it  is  all  wrong,  and  that  they 
would  not  treat  other  children  so  foolishly. 
Many  a  mother  have  we  heard  remark  that  if 
it  were  not  her  own  "little  dear"  she  would 
make  it  act  diflferently.  This  is  only  saying 
th.it  she  love-?  other  children  hetter  than  her 
own,  that  she  desires  to  make  other  children 
lietter  and  wiser  than  her  own.  She  would 
fain  h.ive  us  believe  that  she  loves  her  own 
child  too  well  to  make  it  as  good,  and  wise, 
and  useftil  as  she  might  otherwise  make  it; 
that  she  loves  her  own  child  too  well  to  save 
it  from  a  thousand  sorrows  and  disappointments 
in  the  future.  Such  parents  are  not  wise,  and 
while  they  speak  earnestly  of  the  great  love 
they  bear  their  children,  are  really  their  chil- 
dren's worst  enemies. 


In  tiie  instances  of  improper  training  already 

cited,  the  parents  have  generally  acted  igno- 
rantly.  In  addition  to  tliese  we  may  mention 
faults  that  are  indulged  knowingly.  Children 
often  learn  many  things  through  the  careless* 
ness.  impatience,  and  petulance  of  their  j)arents 
which  the  parents  themselves  do  not  wish  nor 
intend  to  teach  them.  This  results  from  their 
passing  hasty  judgment  on  matters  which  they 
do  not  fully  understand.  I'hcy  often  express 
opinions  which  they  hardly  believe  themselves, 
reserving  the  right  to  take  testimony  on  the 
subject,  and  chaii'^^'e  their  minds,  forgel'iuir  tliat 
the  children  are  not  partakers  of  tlieir  menial 
reservations.  There  is  also  a  powerful  tend- 
ency to  criticise  their  friends  and  neiehl  '.rs  in 
the  presence  of  their  children.  The  family 
circle  is  a  Idad  of  private  audience,  to  whom 
they  can  s.-iy  all  the  uncharitable  and  fwlish 
fliincjs  which  they  arc  too  wise  to  say  out  in 
the  world,  i  hey  are  less  wise,  less  charitable, 
less  Christian  at  their  own  firesides  than  any 
whore  else.  In  fact,  many  discreet  pcr«nn<^, 
who  exercise  all  charity  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  world,  always  come  home  with  a  fund 
of  critical  gossip,  which  they  discharge  with  a 
secrecy  that  only  tends  to  make  the  im]>ression 
the  more  lasting  on  the  minds  of  the  children. 
Many  cmb.irrassiiit;  consequences  result  The 
children,  tmstiuLj  i!n;ilicit!y  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  their  parents,  attempt  to  act  on 
titem,  and  so  hrinier  to  light  many  tlungs  which 
had  lietter  never  been  secrets.  It  is  certainly 
the  worst  of  folly  to  talk  before  docile,  unso- 
phisticated diildren  what  we  dam  not  talk  be- 
fore others.  Instead  of  giving  their  chiltlren 
the  best  of  their  life  cvperienres,  parents  often 
give  tliera  the  worst,  and  spend  the  hour  at 
home  in  giving  vent  to  'thdr  ill-will  and  petu- 
lance. 

As  a  teacher  we  have  for  many  years  found 
both  amusement  and  profit  in  determining  tite 

fedings  of  parents  toward  us  by  the  actii  ns  of 
1  their  children.    It  is  very  easy  to  know  with 
»  almost  certainty.    Children  are  truthful  in  act, 
j  if  not  in  word.    The  greatest  candor  should 
always  rhara<  tcrizc  opinions  expressed  in  the 
hearing  of  the  young.    If  censure  be  passed 
let  it  be  justly  uid  with  discrimination.  A 
child  will  misunderstand  when  a  person  of  m:i- 
turcr  years  would  not.   The  wonls  of  parents 
are  often  interpreted  too  literally,  and  made  to 
mean  more  than  is  desirable,  as  we  have  all 
doubtless  observed.    The  only  remedy  is  careful- 
ness— prudence  in  speaking.    Especially  ought 
we  not  to  teach  others,  by  our  want  of  care, 
what  we  do  not  believe  ourselves. 
Many  other  consequences  of  improper  training 
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might  b«  pointed  out,  but  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient to  call  attention  to  the  subject  and  give 
these  few  illustrations.  Those  who  are  willing 
to  learn  can  easily  carry  the  Icssun  farther. 
Those  \v!io  will  cari-fullv  studv  ;lie  fdiills  of 
their  children,  may  oiten  tind  in  themselves  as 
pareittft  the  catne  of  tfiose  fruits.  This  £Kt 

will  at  once  give  dirin  tion  to  tlie  rcmct!\ . 

As  a  general  rule,  covering  all  cases,  we 
way  add :  Make  lumt «  miniature  wertd.  Let 
home  experieikces  be  to  some  e.xtent  like  the 
cTwriences  of  life.  Let  liome  theories  be  in 
harmunv  wich  those  settled  theories  which  have 
come  to  regulate  life.  Teadi  the  child  what  it 
will  be  called  upon  to  practice  when  it  goes  out 
into  life.  Let  it  act  at  home  as  it  may  with 
propriety  act  tu  the  worid.  (There  can  hardly 
be  danger  of  Tni-suntlerstanding  this  rule.  We 
are  speaking  of  the  good  in  the  world,  and  not 
the  eviL)  If  the  dhild  will  have  neo!  of  hu- 
mility in  afier  life,  let  it  learn  to  be  hun^ble 
while  at  home.  If  it  must  needs  "Lndurc  hard- 
ness as  a  good  soldier, "  let  it  early  i>e  taught 
to  do  manf  unpteaiant  thlngBf  and  to  do  them 
patienth-.  Let  it  not  be  shielded  diirin^^  child- 
hood from  every  wind,  and  then  turned  out 
suddenly  at  manhood  into  the  storms  of  life. 
Speak  in  die  same  manner  with  reference  to 
manv  other  things  and  we  ha\e  a  brn.id  rule 
to  cuver  the  entire  ground.  It  certainly  is  not 
necessary  that  penons  going  oat  into  life  should 
1)e  nfjlij^cd  to  unlearn  nearly  all  they  were 
taught  at  home.  If  they  find  such  a  necessity 
some  one  has  been  at  feult  Parents  should 
not  compel  their  children  to  learn  two  entirely  I 
different  lessons — that  of  home  and  that  of  life, 
when  these  should  be  only  harmonious  parts  of  | 
one  great  lesson.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  time,  j 
And.  besides,  many  fail  to  learn  the  second 
lesson  thoroughly,  or  do  not  learn  it  at  all. 
Many  such  men  we  have  who  have  learned  the 
first,  and  seem  determined  to  leave  the  second 
unlearned.  They  arc  admirable  in  all  their 
home  relations — ^good  husbands  and  kind  fe- 
thers,  but  very  inefficient  men.  They  continue 
to  live  by  the  rules  of  their  childhood,  and 
these  were  by  tar  too  feeble,  and  narrow,  and 
incorrect  to  inake  tiiem  equal  to  the  stem  reali- 
ties of  life. 

How  much  of  all  this  is  entirely  due  to  im< 
proper  and  insufficient  tndning  it  would  be 

difficult  to  determine.  That  much  of  it  is  tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  Parents  can  only  stand  jus- 
tified then  while  doing  all  they  may  do.  Their 
duty  is  a  duty  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the 
he.irt.  They  shonkl  seek  Wisdom  by  every  | 
awnue,  and  act  in  accordance  with  her  precepts  . 
after  site  is  found.  i 


CHARITY  VS.  SUPPERS. 


"\/ES,  rest  is  a  great  blessing,  particularly 

X  when  well  earned ;  and  certainly,  if  there 
is  one  thing  conducive  to  res^  it  is  a  pair  of 
comfortable  slippers." 

Be  it  known  that  I  was  addressing  no  one 
in  jjarticular,  unless,  indeed,  my  slippered  feet, 
as  they  towered  above  me  on  the  mantlepiece, 
could  be  supposed  to  contain  a  listener.  I 
think  it  is  as  well  to  explain  that  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  elevatiii,!;'  my  toes.  Yankee  fa.sldon, 
or,  indeed,  01  committing  myself  in  any  man- 
ner unbefitting  the  dignity  of  a  rather  lashion* 
able  elergvman ;  but  now  and  then  I  indulge 
myself  a  little,  and  on  this  particular  day  1  had 
been  performing  my  Gtfistmas  diaritsble  du- 
ties with  a  zeal  which  I  tilought  deserved  re- 
ward.  This  by  the  way. 

"Yes,"  I  continued  with  no  small  satisfaction, 
"if  ever  I  dtschaiged  my  yearly  duties  aright, 
I  have  done  so  to-day,  and  that  with  creat 
bodily  and  mental  fatigue.  I  think  my  Christ- 
mas text  will  be,  *But  the  greatest  of  these 
is  charity.'  I  oould  preach  feeUngty  on  these 
words." 

"Rubbish!" 

"Ehl"  and  I  stared  round  the  room;  but 

not'dnp^  iinusu.al  met  my  !»^?e,  stive  the  waxy 
Christmas  ruse  tiiat  my  little  daughter  liad 
placed  on  the  table  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  papa. 
"Rubbish,  indeed!"  I  echoed  indit^nantly.  "I 
wonder  what  can  have  put  such  a  notion  into 
my  head.  Rubbish  t  I  only  wish  my  hearers 
may  follow  their  jwstnr's  e.\ample.  There  will 
be  no  lack  of  charity  then." 
'  "Nonsense!" 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it  this  time, 
and  as  I  a^ain  glanced  at  tlie  innocent-looking 
liower,  1  perceived  a  little,  wretched  sprite,  in 
yeNow  attire^  nodding  and  grimacing  at  me 
from  behind  its  white  petals.  " Pray,  sir,"  quoth 
I,  rather  testily,  "what  may  you  be  pleased  to 
term  'nonsense?"* 

"Your  charity,"  and  he  grimaced  again. 

"Indeedl  Perhaps  you  do  not  like  good 
works?" 

"  Excuse  I  was  merely  insinuating  that 
what  you  term  charity  is  not  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle." 

I  felt  myself  getting  ratiier  hot  ^Perhape 

\'ou  would  favor  me  further  with  your  opinions," 
i  retorted  with  terrible  irony. 

"Certainly.  I  am  Charity's  derk,  lookteg 
after  her  intercstSi  and  I  do  n't  consider  that 

they  flourish  in  your  part  of  the  world.  You 
may  have  been  doing  your  duly,  but  as  for  Char- 
it^fa^-ugh  I"  and  he  snapped  his  fingers  at  me. 


.  J  ^  d  by  Google 
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I  was  t<w  astonbhed  to  speak,  so  he  con- 

tirr.ti'd  : 

"Charity,  indeed  1  Was  it  charity  tltat  in- 
duced you  to  band  over  a  larger  gift  than  usual 
to  the  K.'s,  because  they  lived  in  a  dissenting 
Hf iq'litiurhuiitl,  and  could  l.ivu!  to  advanl.i^e  the 
Liiuich'ii  liberality?  Or,  again,  was  it  charity 
that  made  you  dole  out  a  smaUer  bounty  to 
widow  B.  and  her  family,  because  you  sus- 
pected her  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Mctlt* 
odists?  'Charity  sufTereth  iong,  and  is  kind' — 
was  it  charity,  then,  which  made  you  neglect 
N.,  whose  son  w'as  so  uncivil  to  you?  Or, 
again,  was  it  charity  which  made  you  forget 
Mrs.  A.,  who  Jives  Sucb  a  long  way  off  from 
that  bazar  where  you  stepped  in  to  buy  SODic 
things  for  your  children  ?" 

*<  Really,"  r  stanunered  with  blushing  con- 
sciousness, "  T  coidd  not  forget  my  fiuikily. 
*  Charity  begins  at  home.' " 

"But  it  does  not  end  there,"  quoth  my  men- 
tor; "and  'charity  scekctli  not  its  own' — that 
is  Scriptiurei  and  your  quotation  was  not." 

"But  I  really  forgot  Mrs.  A.  and  N.  I  re- 
gret it  extremely." 

"  Do  you  ?  Then  why  do  n't  you  Start  off  at 
once  to  amend  your  errors?" 

"Really,"  I  remonstrated,  the  mere  sugges- 
tion sntindin:.;  most  unpleasantly — "really,  I  am 
quite  exliausted  witli  my  day's  work;"  and  I 
looked  wbtfully  at  my  slippers ;  and  the  said 
sli])pers,  incasing  my  feet,  looked  placidly  at 
their  owner  from  their  marble  resting-place. 

"Exhausted!  Very  likely;  so  are  N.  and  A. 
L.,  with  all  his  little  children,  who  will  not 
taste  meat  on  Christmas  day  if  you  do  n't  go 
to  him." 

"But  I  can  go  to-morrow,"  I  groaned. 

"  Not  at  all.  To-morrov,  you  have  to  super- 
intend your  children's  Chri&tnios  treat,  after 
writing  your  sermon.  Think  of  Vs  little  chil- 
dren, with  no  treat  at  alU  not  even  this  natural 
one  of  food  ;  no  ;it  oncc." 

I  thought  of  my  own  happy  lildc  ones,  and 
I  reluctantly  thrust  my  feet  into  walking  boots 
preparvitiir y  to  departing  on  my  charitable  ex- 
pedition ;  but  a  few  minutes  later  my  lull  door 
was  slammed  in  a  very  uncharitable  fashion. 

I  wonder  by  whom ! 

I  was  very  coli!  and  trilcralilv  cross  \\l)en  I 
returned  to  my  study,  and  to  my  lire,  wliich 
had  dwindled  down  to  its  last  embers,  and  to 
my  much  esteemed  slippers,  which  host,  toast- 
ing cosily  on  tlie  rug,  looked  far  more  comfort- 
able than  their  owner.  Nevertheless,  I  settled 
myself  in  my  arm-chair  with  the  agreeable  sat- 
isfaction of  a  man  worn  out  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  and  who  feels  that,  come  v>chat 


may,  none  can  reproach  him;  and  ferthwidi  I 

Ijf^^m  to  soliloquize  on  the  inrrratitudc  of  some 
.  of  my  poor  people.  "There,"  I  reflected,  "was 
I  John  A.,  who  Only  greeted  me  with  blade  looks, 
as  if  my  advent  were  a  bofe ;  and  B.  took  the 
rL-lief  as  a  niaUcr  of  course.  As  for  tliat  gar- 
rulous widusv  iS'.,  1  liiuught  I  should  never 
hear  the  end  of  her  long  complaints;  nor  a 
thought  as  to  my  bodily  fati|;nc  in  ministerinp 
to  their  wants.  The  only  one  who  at  ail  ap- 
predated  my  doings  was  Mrs.  P.,  the  Irish 
woman,  who  comiiared  me  to  tlic  Angel  of 
Mercy — ^dattery,  no  doubt,  but  still  very  pleas- 
ant to  a  frame  wearied  in  the  exeidse  of 
charity." 

"Mum"  qnoih  my  little  friend,  peering over 
the  petals  of  my  rose. 

"So  yott  are  still  tiiere,  my  small  Mentor? 
Well,  you  may  have  your  say  now  without  in- 
commoding me,  as  you  can  certainly  not  now 
rcproadi  me  with  a  want  of  charity."  , 

"  O,  indeed  !"  was  tlie  curt  rejoinder. 

"Well,  and  pray  what  have  you  to  object  to 
now  ?"  and  I  settled  myself  Ixick  haughtily,  "  I 
am  sure  I  have  been  very  busy  carrying  out 
ynur  iniunctioiis.  Pray,  wliat  is  troubling  youc 
mind  now  respecting  my  proceedings?" 

"  Not  much.  I  was  only  remembering,  *  Char- 
ity scekcth  not  its  own.'  " 

"And  of  course  I  was  seeking  my  own  while 
plodding  about  those  wrary  streets  1  Yott  are 
remarkably  cool  in  your  conduaions.*' 

"  You  are  seeking  praise." 

"  I  ?" 

"  Yes ;  praise  from  those  you  ministered  tOw" 

"I  dare  say,"  I  replied  simply,  feeling  all 
the  more  nettled  tliat  1  could  not  deny  the  lact. 
"Perhaps  If  you  were  tired  to  death,  you  would 
not  ol  JcLt  to  a  little  symp  il;  y," 

^It  was  not  sympathy  you  wanted — it  was 
praise." 

"You  are  a  little  demon,  and  I  have  done 
with  yot!,"  I  retorted,  as  I  whirled  my  chair 
round,  with  my  back  to  the  tiny  monitor. 

"Demon  or  not;*'  uiged  the  voice  behind  me, 
"demon  or  not,  I  have  not  done  with  yon.  Do 
you  hear  your  children  shouting  over  their  work 
in  die  next  room?" 

"  Yes,  they  are  preparing  their  Christmas- tree 
for  to-morrow." 

"Why  are  not  your  brother's  children  with 
them?" 

"  Mv  hrotlier's  children  ?"  I  faced  angrily  the 
impertinent  questioner.  "Perhaps,  since  you 
•know  so  much  about  my  affi^,  you  are  aware 
that  my  brother  and  I  have  not  spoken  for 
years?" 

"Yes." 
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I  "  And  pray  w!i:it  do  you  mean  {^asking  why 
I    his  childreQ  are  not  with  mine?" 

**Are  ywx  going  to  let  anotber  Christmas 
pass,  and  enter  upon  a  new  year,  without  nak- 
I    ing  up  that  quarrel  ?" 

I  " Make  it  up?  It  is  more  his  domg  than 
nii;i<-.  Let  him  make  it  up;  I  have  no  objec- 
tions/' 

**  He  is  the  offender ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
F   he  will  not  come  IbrwanL*' 

"  He  n^i^jht  to." 
j       '^You  have  not  to  concern  yourself  with  his 
duty,  but  with  your  own.   Go  at  once  to  him, 
and  strive  to  make  up  the  breach." 

"I  have  no  such  intention,"  I  replied  sulkily; 
**it  is  jiot  my  place.'' 

"And  yet  you  are  a  c1ers;ynuui,  and  Intend 
preaching  a  sermon  v.^on  charity!  Shame  Upon 
you  I    That  is  not  charity." 

"It is— the  highest'* 

"'Charity  fhinketh  no  evil,'  says  tlie  Book 
i   yoM  ought  to  know  well.    'Charity  suffereth 
long,  and  is  kind.' " 

"  I  am  sure  I  suffered  long." 

"  *  Charity  l^arelh  all  things.' " 
Dear  me.    I  am  sure  I  have  borne  long." 

«  Yes,  but  not  fotpvingly.** 

'•  Well,  if  I  were  to  attempt  .1  reconciliation,  I 
am  sure  Tom  would  firustrate  my  intentions ;  he 
wottTd  be  most  unwilling  to  make  it  np^" 

•"Charity  hopeth  all  thin^^s,'  ' 

"  Hut  nil  If  h.is  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Every  thing,  if  you  are  wishing  to  practice 
s  tiie  virtue." 

I  mused—"  Well,  it  is  worth  trying.  I  shall 
think  of  it  to-morrow." 

*■  To-morrow  has  plenty  of  work  of  its  own ; 
and  first,  that  said  sermon  on  charity." 

**  Ah,  well ;  I  can  see  about  it  next  week." 

**  Then  rou  will  have  lost  ttie  opportunity  of  a 
i%ristm.-is  itcoocUiation." 

"  What  matter,  so  long  as  a  reconciliation  is 
effected?" 

**  Did  you  never  hear  that  procrastination  is 

the  thief  of  tiriK-  ?" 
^      "  Well,  I  certainly  can  not  think  of  going  out 
to-n^t" 

"  You  can  if  you  choo.se." 
"  I  can  "t  if  T  do  n't  clion'^e." 
"No,  certainly  not.    Hark  !*' 
It  was  my  wife  and  children  trying  over  theb- 
new  Christmas  chant,  and  the  sweet  voicp*'  mn? 
out  to  the  notes  of  the  harmonium.    I  felt  the 
'  sacred  words  edio  throngh  my  heart  "On 
c.irth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." 
Good-will,  ah !  and  with  a  sudden  detertnina- 
I  tion  I  seized  my  hat,  and  again  departed  on  an  | 
errand  of  duty.  J 
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Our  friend?  nre  always  more  rendv  for  a  rec- 
onciliation than  we  fancy.  Need  I  say  that  my 
kmg-estranged  brother  greeted  me  with  open 
arms,  that  his  wife  received  me  warmly,  and  tliat 
before  half  an  hour  was  passed  there  were  little 
ones  climbing  on  the  knee  of  the  new  imcle  ? 

An  hour  later  I  was  telling  my  wife  of  the 
additional  guest  to  be  of  otir  party. 

Your  brother  ?"  iflie  said,  greatly  startled. 
**  You  do  n't  mean  Tom  ?*• 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  go  to  him?" 
"Yes." 

"James,"  she,  said,  with  a  proud,  loving  look, 

"yon  are  a  saint." 

I  knew  it  was  the  partial  commendation  of  an 
affecdonate  wife,  but  still  it  greeted  my  earn 
pleasantly.  ".\t  least,  I  try  to  be,"  I  said,  as  I 
reentered  my  study;  "I  iry  to  be,  and  I  trust 
success  may  attend  me.  Well,  small  one,  are 
you  satisfied  ? '  This  to  the  Sprite  in  die  flower. 

"Not  quite." 

''What  in  the  world  do  ym  want  now?"  I 

cried,  quite  aghast. 

"The  most  difficult  tliin;:  of  all— that  yon 
should  not  make  such  speeches,  or  think  such 
thoughts  as  those  of  a  moment  ago." 

"  Kh  ?" 

'' '  Charity  vauntcth  not  itself— is  not  puffed 
up.' » 

A  pang  of  remorse  twitched  me,  and  almost 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  Uttered  a  fervent 
prayer  for  humility. 

It  was  a  very  merry  party  next  evening,  and 
we  ciders  watched  with  delight  our  cliildren 
gamboling  round  the  gift-laden  tree,  but  amid 
all  OUT  glee  the  true  words  of  my  little  Mentor  | 
forced  themselves  on  my  thou^^ht's. 

"  James,"  said  my  wife  to  roe  late  in  the  even- 
ing, "  I  forgot  to  ask  you  what  your  text  for 
to-morrow  is  ?" 

'"Charity  vaunteth  not  itsel^s  not  puffed 
up.*" 

She  looked  poxded  a  moment     WeU,*'  she 

said,  "it  is  a  very  ,u'''f>f'       *md  one  to  which 
I  am  sure  you  can  do  justice." 

Can  I  ?*'  Ktirt  day  I  was  complimented  on 
my  sermon,  t  trust  that  one  of  Ae  most  earn- 
est listeners  was  the  preacher. 


To  l)fhold,  is  not  necessarily  to  olisers'C,  and 
the  power  of  comparing  and  combining  is  only 
to  be  obtained  by  education.  It  is  much  to  be 
roLrretteil  that  haMts  of  exact  obser%-atio:i  are 
not  cultivated  in  our  schools :  to  this  deficiency 
may  be  traced  much  of  the  felladous  reasoning, 
the  felse  phiUnophy,  whidi  prevails. 
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The  Ladies  Repository. 


NEW-YEAR»S  EVE. 


«     Au.  on  road,  and  roof,  and  ledge. 
And  the  iqr  gable  edgei 
Cold  and  soft  the  fallen  •now>fiake  evennove  is 

lying ; 

As  yitlcimg  up  his  breath 
To  the  shadow-land  of  death, 
In  a  vvclrd-likc  bush  of  stillnc&s,  the  old  year  is 
apdyini^ 

Never  murmur,  never  sound 
Wakes  the  deathlike  hush  around. 

Save  the  owls  that  In  the  chwch'jrard  from  the 
hclfi}'  tower  call, 
And  the  big  moon  lying  low 
G1can»  athwart  the  sQent  mow. 

While  a  million  crptal  starlights  hang  tlieir  lanterns 

over  all. 

Here  wthin  my  closet-room, 
In  the  deep  and  slumb'rous  {{loom, 
I  watch  the  frosty  fire-light  in  the  ingle  rise  and 
fall— 

Like  elfin  sprites  at  pbqr. 
In  a  mocking,  madcap  way 
The  lights  and  shadows  mingle  with  the  pictures 
on  the  walL 

And  as  I  pondering  Raze 
On  the  flickering  Winter  blaze, 
Old  fiuides  ghostlike  hatutt  me  in  tUs  death-wateh 

of  the  year ; 
While  dim  shadows  of  the  past. 
In  deep  cohorts  thick  and  ftst, 
Come  thronging  on  mjr  senses  whb  a  sOent  sort  of 

fear. 

In  a  weirdly  shapen  dream. 
Old  fiues  roimd  me  seem 
To  look  on  me  familiar  from  the  middle  of  the 

gloom, 
Till  fain  I  am  to  hear 

Old  footsteps  f.illirif;  wsr, 
Old  whispers  dropping  softly  all  al>oui  the  curtained 
foonu 

Days  that  I  loved  to  know 
In  the  years  long,  long  ago; 
Old  friendships,  long  forgotten,  in  the  golden  times 
of  yore ; 

Old  smiles  that  shed  their  light 
On  my  sonow^  darker  uight. 
Seem  to  burst  in  newer  sunlight  on  my  soul  fiNvm- 

more. 

Till  sadly  comes  the  thought 
How  each  dying  year  bath  brought 
Its  mora],  ever  diangeleas  through  the  lapses  of  all 
time^ 

Of  memories  dd  and  sad. 

Of  Hieinories  sweet  and  f}iM\ 
That  come  liack  to  us  only  as  a  distant  bclliry  chime. 

How  the  gala^lays  of  life, 
And  die  darker  hom  of  strife, 


Come  and  go  by  dianoe  aihemaie  en  we  know  tfaai 

thqr  gone^ 
How  each  for  one  brief  day 

Treads  his  weary  pilj^i  Im  w.iy, 

Then  the  footsteps  of  his  Uavcl  vanish  faintly  one 

by  onCi 

How  life  is  one  wild  dream, 

Who5!.-  rccon!  doth  seem 
A  story  sad  and  checkered  of  aims  all  unfiil^ed. 

Ever  tailing,  ever  panting, 

Ever  yctrninc;,  ovt  r  wanting, 
Till  the  restless  ^park  forever  in  the  boUow  grave 
is  stilled. 

Gone  our  day-dreams  one  by  one  I 

As  the  sterner  task  i=.  done  ; 
For  the  Future  is  a  piiantom  ttut  is  melted  all  too 
fest; 

And  onr  life  deeds  only  live 
As  the  rain-drop  that  doth  give 
A  trflmte  all  omioted  to  the  Ocean  of  the  Past 

Yet  grander  still  forsooth 
Updawns  the  glorious  truth — 
Tbat  an  onr  meaner  efforts  tend  onward  nnto  one, 

When  .il!  tlic  f.irth  in:iy  say, 
In  the  great  dread  Latter  Day— 
**  Yea,  tmly  hath  the  purpose  of  the  ages  now  been 
done.** 

Tims  T  titcatncil,  till,  almost  fain 

To  chase  (andcs  from  my  brain. 
Came  sudden  cMmes  of  music  wild  and  sweet  upon 
mine  car, 

And  I  watched  and  heard  again 

The  old  fimullar  Strain 
Of  bells  that  ui  the  starry  night  rang  in  another  year. 


MIDWINTER. 


The  frost-work  shines  about  the  pines. 
The  merry  betia  are  diiroing^ 

The  happy  w  ays  of  happy  daj*S 

I  can  nnt  t  irn  to  rhyming. 

Who  Idvcs  lifc'.-i  tire  and  labor's  wear, 
And  acts  a  merry  part, 

Mav  find  IlMfl^^;I;tr^  in  the  air, 
MidsutiiuK  r  in  the  lic.irt. 

Yet  while  Springs  flush  and  Summers  blush, 

Aitd  Autumns  color  deeper. 
While  Winters  pale,  still  some  most  yield 

Their  treasuKs  to  the  reaper. 

Midwinter's  bells  ring  out  like  knells 

Upon  their  startled  hearing ; 
How  vainly  swells  the  song  that  tells 

The  loas  of  joya  eodearingl 

God  pity  those  borne  down  by  woes 

Who  act  life's  8add<--t  part— 
Who  find  midwinter  in  the  air, 
Midwint*  in  the  heart 
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A  DAY  AT  SPIRE  AND  WORMS. 


THE  daywfaidi  we  dirided  between  Sjrfre  smd 
Worms  is  full  of  interesting  reminiscences. 
Leaving  Heidelberg  early  in  the  morning,  we 
had  time,  before  reaching  Spire,  to  attempt  to 
conjure  up  some  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
sixteenth  ccnttin,',  the  locality  of  whose  heroic 
acts  of  faith  we  were  about  to  visit.  But  in 
this  we  found  a  difficulty.  Nature  about  us, 
tlic  pca'^ants  at  tlieir  toil,  tlic  sportini;  children 
at  the  wayside,  the  greea  fields,  and  the  blue 
sky  above  us,  looked  just  as  young,  just  as 
recent  as  they  would  luve  done  in  my  own 
American  honiL".  I  could  hardly  persuade  my- 
self that  I  was  on  the  ground  which  was  trod- 
den by  the  heroic  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and 
by  the  haughty  prelates  .iccainst  whom  they 
pleaded  so  migfadly  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
of  God«  and  that  it  was  here  that  so  many 
historically  memorable  Imperial  diets  were  held. 
For  the  cities  of  Spire  and  Worms,  though 
among  the  most  ancient  in  Gcnnany,  liave  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the"  ravages  of  war,  have 
so  <~irten  lieen  taken,  sarker!,  and  burned  by 
French  armies,  that,  in  the  main,  they  have  a 
quite  modeni  appeatance. 

The  city  of  Spire,  the  one  we  first  visited, 
and  which  cow  contains  ij,ooo  inhabitants, 
two-fiiUia  whom  are  Protestaats^  was  known 
to  tlie  Romans  under  the  name  of  No^mag- 
nils,  and  in  the  early  middle  a;:^es  was  often  a 
royal  capitaL  Its  cathedral,  the  hrst  object  we 
visited,  was  founded  by  Conrad  II,  in  1030, 
and  is  the  resting-place  of  many  German  em- 
perors. Here  are  the  graves  of  Philip  of 
SwalMa,  Rudolf  of  Habsbuig^  and  of  the  pious 
Empress  Gisela.  But  the  chorch,  in  its  present 
form,  is  modern  rather  than  ancient,  so  often 
has  it  been  ravaged  and  rebuilt  And  it  now 
stands,  beside  the  churches  of  Munich,  one  of 
the  most  beavitiful  of  existing;  Catholic  temples. 
Since  the  completion  of  its  magnificent  frescoes 
by  Schfandolph  and  Ins  pupils,  it  is  constantly 
visited  by  artists  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

These  frescoes,  as  in  most  cases,  consiiit  of  a 
great  variety  of  Scriptural  and  legendary  paint- 
in^-.  the  latter  being  intimately  associated  with 
tiie  local  historj'  of  the  church.  Some  of  the 
larger  pieces  relate  to  the  doings  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, whoy  in  1146^  preached  here  the  crusade 
with  sn  much  zeal  as  to  decide  Conrad  III  to 
march  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  enthusiastic 
monk  b  said  to  have  entered  the  cathedral 
chanting  the  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  the  Salve  Regiita,  and,  in  a  moment 
of  exultation,  to  have  added  thereto :  O  clemens, 
O  pitt,  O  dutds  virga  Mtria/  words  which 


since  then  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
hymn,  and  which  now  beam  in  golden  letters 
upon  the  great  arch  of  tibe  choir. 

The  thirt}'-two  large  compositioitt  which  adorn 
the  choir  and  the  chief  nave,  are  masterpieces 
of*  the  modem  German  school,  and  well  repay 
a  careful  examination.  For  the  non-Cathdlc, 
however,  they  offer  some  points  which  seem 
odd  and  even  shocking.  A  gorgeously  dressed 
Roman  PontiflT  chasing  a  partially  node  man 
and  woman  out  of  a  beautiful  pleasure  garden, 
would  doubtless  l>e  a  fine  subject  for  a  picture, 
if  if  were  not  intended  that  the  Pope  should 
be  the  Almighty.  The  halo  around  the  head 
of  the  young  Christ  teaching  in  the  temple, 
though  doubtless  contrary  to  fact,  does  not 
hinder  the  whole  piece  from  being  a  splendid 
composition.  The  piece,  representing  Joseph 
and  the  youthful  Jesus  at  work  in  their  car- 
penter's shop,  with  Mary  sitting  near  at  hand 
and  dividing  her  attention  between  them  and 
her  tow-spinning,  was,  to  say  the  least,  curious. 
Here  also  reappears  the  halo  around  the  head 
of  the  young  Christ,  who  is  earnestly  helping  I 
Joseph  at  whii>-sawinL:.  but  these  incongrui- 
ties must  always  appear  whenever  it  is  at-  : 
tempted  to  represent  by  painting,  which  is  so  I 
nnu  !i  more  niateri.ill/ing  a  process  than  writing,  \ 
scenes  which  seem  almost  too  sacred  for  even  1 
verinl  description.  | 

In  the  sycamore  grove  on  the  south  .side  of 
the  cathedral  there  are  two  objects  worthy  of  a 
mument's  examination.    The  one  is  a  curious  ■ 
heap  of  mossy  stones  and  grotesque  sculpturing 
surronndcd  by  Gothic  columns,  the  whole  dating 
from  141 1,  and  intended  to  represent  the  Mount  i 
of  Olives.   It  was  once  indosed  in  a  chapel  | 
long  since  destroyed.    The  other  is  the  Dom-  , 
tiapf,  an  immense  stone  vase,  standing  on  the 
border  between  the  episcopal  and  the  city  juris- 
diction.   It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  every 
new  bishop,  after  swearinq;  to  respect  th(  lilit  r- 
ties  of  the  city,  was  to  nil  the  vase  with  good 
wine,  which  the  dtisens  thereupon  drank  to  his 
health. 

But  a  more  interesting  object  for  us,  and  in 
filct  the  only  one  which  brought  us  to  Spire, 
was  the  spot  upon  which  the  word  Pr«teslaiit 
obtained  its  ecclesia.«ttical  sl-nlficance.  As  it 
was  at  Antioch  that  the  people  of  God  were 
first  called  Christians,  so  it  was  at  Sfdre  that 
Christians  obtained  the  name  of  Protestants. 
But  of  tlie  imperial  palace,  tlie  Retseker^  in 
which  twenty-nine  Imperial  diets  were  held,  and 
especially  that  celebrated  one  in  which,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1529,  the  memorable  Protest  was 
presented  to  Charles  V,  there  remains  now  only 
a  single  broken,  cnimbliiii^  Gothio>windowe(^ 
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ivv-ovcri;T".v, n.  and  shicco-incni.stcd  ^stone  wall. 
It  stands  in  the  court  of  ao  unpretending  Prot- 
estant church,  and  bear*  a  plain  tablet  descrip- 
tive of  its  historic  awocJations.  To  one  end 
of  it  is  attached  an  unseemly  peasant's  luit.  and 
along  its  side  is  a  little  garden  of  cabbage,  and 
beans,  and  onions,  among  which  latter  a  large 
domestic  rnt  lay  hnlf  slccpinj;  nnd  half  wntch- 
ing  for  prey,  seemingly  entirely  unconscious  of 
the  weighty  historic  assodations  that  hover 
aliout  the  place. 

But  it  was  at  the  old  city  of  Worms  that  the 
more  interesting  half  of  our  day  was  spent. 
Space  li.is  Iveen  so  overcome  by  means  of  rail- 
roads th.nt  ir  requires  liiit  n  ven*  short  time  to 
traverse  a  whole  dukedom  or  so,  and  therefore 
our  passing  from  Spire  to  Worms  was  but  a 

m'ldtT.ite  noiindny  repose.  TTere  also  \vc  t^ave 
our  first  attention  to  the  old  Romanish  cathc- 
draL  It  is  especially  rich  in  stone  cannng,  and 
I  have  seen  in  no  single  building  any  where  so 
much  and  such  oddly  crntrsqrp  forms  of  beasts 
and  of  all  manner  of  curiously  compounded 
creatures  of  fable.  Among  the  strangest  of 
these  wrulvs  is  the  one  above  the  larpe  Gothic 
portal  on  the  south.  It  consists  of  a  life-sized 
and  crowned  woman  riding  upon  a  beast  with 
four  different  kinds  of  heads  and  as  many  dif- 
ferent legs;  namely,  those  of  the  symbols  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  the  eagle,  the  lion,  the  ox, 
and  the  angel,  in  the  order  of  John,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  Matthew.  By  some  this  work  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  tlie  terrible  execution  of 
fhe  eighty  years'  old,  ambitious  Branhilde,  the 
queen  of  the  Austrasian  kin:;  5iie^l<crt.  \sliidi 
took  place  at  Worms  in  the  year  613.  She  was 
tortmied  for  several  days,  and  then  phiced  upon 
a  beast  and  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  the  army 
of  Clothaire  II,  of  Sni'jsons.  Finallv,  the  ani- 
mal broke  forth,  and  the  aged  woman  was 
dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  stones.  The  better 
opinion  as  to  its  significatfnn.  however,  is,  that 
it  is  a  symbol  of  the  church  riding  forth  to 
victory.  But  a  more  interesting  and,  for  the 
reader  of  the  Nicbelungcn  Lied,  almost  his- 
torical association,  is,  that  it  was  upon  the  open 
space  in  front  of  this  southern  portal,  that  the 
fabulous  heroines,  Brunhilde  and  Crimhitde, 
had  that  c  f  leltrated  quarrel  which  resulted  in 
so  many  woeful  catastrophes.  And  many  other 
events  of  the  great  German  epic,  such  as  the 

hortjic  strength  and  exploits  of  Slecjfried,  his 
fall  through  the  treachery  of  Hagen,  the  sink- 
ing by  the  latter  of  die  rich  bridal  treasure  in 

the  Rhino,  Crimhilde's  rcveni^c  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  Burgtindians  throu^li  Etzel,  (Attila,^ 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of 
Worms. 


But  events  of  another  and  more  frnlv  his- 
torical character  had  their  theater  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  tlus  ancient  church.  If  we  go  round  to  Its 
northern  side  ve  will  .see  the  lower,  red-sand- 
stone walls  of  what,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a  princely  episcopal  palace.  The  upper 
part  of  the  building  was  torn  down  by  the 
French  republicans  in  1794.  It  was  in  this 
palace  that  in  April,  1521,  that  imperial  diet 
was  held  in  which  Luther,  during  his  fourteen 
days'  stay  in  Worms,  defended,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  six  electoral  princes 
and  a  vast  assembly  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  world,  his  celebrated  Biblical  these.s,  and 
terminated  with  the  memorable  words  :  Sm/!  it 
my  com'iction^  I  can  not  do  otherwise,  God  help 

In  this  same  palace  was  siil>!?eqi'.entlv  held, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  in 
1557,  a  last  and  resultless  colloquy  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
in  which  the  latter  were  lepresented  by  Me- 
lancthon. 

With  all  these  historical  and  fabulous  remi- 
niscences floatincr  in  nnr  mind  we  could  but  feel 
that,  while  strolhng  about  this  old  moss-covered 
diurch,  we  were  treading  upon  sacred  ground. 
It  was  here  in  fact  that  the  intellectual  and 
moral  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy  had  its  birth- 
place. Here  the  brighter  phase  of  modern  his- 
tory was  inaugurated. 

But  ottr  time  of  lingering  was  briet,  and, 
plucidng  a  few  ivy  leaves  and  pebbles  from  the 
crumbling  palace-walls,  we  turned  away  in  a 
thoughtful  mood  to  oth.er  scenes. 

Wc  next  visited  the  apocryphally  ancient  syn- 
agogue. The  Jewish  society  of  Worms  eqtials 
that  of  Prague  in  its  claims  to  antiquity.  If  we 
are  to  rredit  the  story  of  the  cheerfully  gnmi- 
lous  old  Jewess,  who  showed  us  the  wonders 
of  the  old  synagogue,  the  society  of  Worms 
was  fnimded  at  the  time  of  the  destnirtion  of 
the  temple  by  the  Babylonians,  588  years  before 
Girist  •*This  part  of  the  synagogue  is  more 
than  two  thousand  ycirs  old,"  said  the  dark- 
eyed  and  swarthy  faced  old  lady;  and  hardly 
waiting  for  us  to  assume  a  doubtfid  mood,  .she 
quickly  added,  "You  may  not  believe  it,  but  it 
is  true  notwithstanding."  "This  Hihle."  s.iid 
she,  throwing  open  a  really  venerable  manu- 
script book  on  the  reader's  desk,  **is  more 
than  fu'e  hundred  \ears  old."  I'nt  wc  were 
impatient,  and,  handing  her  tl)C  customary  num- 
ber of  kreutxerst  we  hastened  out  of  the  arch- 
itecturally unpretending,  dark,  chilly  old  struc- 
ture, and  were  st.irting  aw.iv,  when  the  smiling 
conductress  cried  out:  "Stop,  .stop!  I  must 
show  you  one  thing  more  ;**  and  turning  into 
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I    a  narrow  alley,  one  side  of  which  was  formed 
I   by  the  sjTi^ogue  wall,  she  showed  us  a  con- 
^   cavity  in  that  wall,  looklnir  mods  as  Xi^  while 
builciin;::.  it  had  been  turned  ci-'lit  or  ten  inclics 
inward  to  avoid  a  large  bowlder  or  other  ob- 
j   stnictiOB  tliat  then  lay  there.  "That  recess 
I    was  wrOtt^t  by  a  miracle,"  said  she.    "  Many 
vears  3^0  a  ^ood  Jewess  happened  to  be  there 
just  as  a  heavily  laden  waguu  was  passing  by. 
Whik  on  the  pdnt  of  being  crashed,  she 
shrunk  in  terror  against  the  synagogue,  and, 
to  her  anuuement,  the  wall  receded  lar  enough 
'I   to  save  her  life."  But  without  rehearsing  the 
I    good  bdy's  own  words,  we  will  merely  give 
I    the  key  of  the  matter,  which  is,  that  the  miracle 
was  wrought  in  the  interest  of  a  young  rabbi 
who  was  very  soon  to  be  born. 

And  with  this  comic  incident  ended  our  vi^it 
I    at  Worms.    The  modem  city  contains  only  10,- 
I   7a6  inhabitants,  sometfiing  more  than  the  half 
of  whom  are  Protestants.   It  oooe  nomboed 
fiiil  seventy  thousand. 

I  ' 

'  JEANNE  D  ALBRET. 

AMID  the  stilling  scenes  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, three  regal  women  played  a  prominent 
part  They  were  the  subtile  and  wicked  Cath- 
olic Catherine  de  Medici,  the  politic  and  ambi- 
tious Protestant  Elizabeth  Tiulur,  and  the  pure 
and  pious  relurmcr  Jeanne  d  Albret.    in  an 
I  age  marked  by  supreme  devotitm  to  the  mis> 
cral  lc  intrigues  of  politics  and  voluptuousness, 
I   it  is  truly  cheering  to  see  one  prominent  per- 
son fix  her  eye  upon  hea^n,  and  subocdinate 
her  life  to  the  principles  of  the  GoqieL  Such 
a  person  was  Jeanne  d'Albret. 
^      Jeanne  was  born  in  1528.    She  was  the  only 
{   child  of  Henri  d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  and 
Mar^irei  d'Valois,  sister  of  the  French  Kin<;, 
Francis  1.    Her  lather's  sovereignty — tributary 
to  France — ^was  composed  of  the  province  of 
Navarre,  lying  between   France  and  Spain, 
mostly  on  the  south  side  of  the  I'jTenees,  and 
Beanie  and  some  small  neighboring  provinces 
King  on  the  north  side  nf  the  same  mountains. 
In  the  vear  15 12  Ferdinanrl.  of  S])aln,  seized 
the  greater  part  of  Navarre  on  some  pretext, 
I  and  would  tiot  restore  it,  so  that  it  was  likely 
to  l)e  lost  both  to  France  and  to  the  d'AU)rct 
family.   This  lact  had  a  most  important  bear- 
ing on  tiie  life  of  our  young  princess,  for  the 
selfish  and  despotic  Francis,  fearing  that  her 
Isar.d  rni;,'ht  lie  l>est(nved  on  the  heir  of  Spain, 
or  some  other  foreign  prince,  carr)-ing  her  pat- 
j  rimooy  with  it,  detemdaed  to  keep  her  under 
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his  o«-n  eye  till  her  matrimonial  relations  were 
tixed.  So  when  she  was  yet  at  the  tender  age 
of  two  years,  he  seat  her  to  the  gloomy  fort- 
ress of  Plessis  les  Tours  to  spend  her  child- 
hood. Her  mother,  however,  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  her  education,  and  she  appointed 
her  tutors  and  governesses  from  those  who^ 
like  herselli  sympafhi/ed  \\ith  the  Reformers. 

The  young  princess  showed  at  an  early  age  j 
the  energy  and  strength  of  wiU  which  formed  | 
the  salient  traits  of  her  mature  character;  but  \ 
she  wearied  of  Plessis.  Her  royal  uncle  vis- 
ited her  occasionally,  and  when  she  was  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age,  the  truth  forced  itseit"  upon 
his  mind  that  he  could  not  conlinu  lier  thus 
much  longer.  So  one  day  stealing  from  a 
hunting  party  which  led  him  into  the  vichiity, 
he  entered  abruptly  and  announced  to  her  that 
he  had  promised  her  hand  to  William,  Duke 
of  Oeves.  Yoong  as  she  was,  she  fdt  aston- 
ished and  indii;nant  at  tliis  summary  disposition 
of  her  fortune  without  her  consent.  She  burst 
into  tears,  but  soon  controlling  her  emotions  she 
entreated  the  King  not  to  oU%e  her  to  many 
the  Duke  of  C!eve5?. 

This  outburst  displeased  Francis  exceedingly, 
for  he  was  ever  impatient  of  contradiction,  and 
coldly  renewing  his  orders  he  quitted  her  as 
abruptly  as  he  had  entered.  In  spite  of  her 
earnest  »)d  persistent  protestations  she  was 
married  when  twelve  years  of  age.  The  nup- 
tials were  celel)rated  with  f^rcat  display.  The 
bride  was  so  laden  down  by  the  weight  ot  her 
jewels  and  cloth  of  gold  that  she  could  not 
walk,  and  the  constable  de  Montmorency  was 
deputed  to  carry  her  to  the  church  in  his  arms. 

It  is  a  strildng  comment  on  the  heartlessness 
of  political  marriages  that  this  pompous  cere- 
mony, intended  to  bind  her  ultinuitely  to  a  man 
whom  she  detested,  was,  to  some  extent,  wel-  , 
come  for  quite  another  reason.   1 1  released  her  | 
from  the  sad  durance  at  Plessis,  and  restored 
her  for  the  time  being  to  the  society  of  her 
mother.   For  three  years  she  enjoyed  this 
happy  freedom,  making  the  acf}uaintancc  of  her 
dear  liearnese,  and  listening  to  the  instructions 
of  the  evangelical  ministers  that  thronged  her 
father's  court.   Then  the  shadow  that  had 
rested  in  the  horizon  overspread  the  sky.  The 
Duke  of  Lle%-es  sent  to  claim  his  bride,  and 
Francis  himself  undertot^  to  be  her  escort. 
Perhaps  the  wci'^hf  of  his  authority  was  needed 
to  overcome  her  reluctance;  certain  it  is  that  . 
she  went  most  imwillingly  to  redeem  the  nup-  I 
tial  vows  that  she  had  so  unwillingly  given.  j 
But  while  the  royal  cortege  rested  at  Soissons,  i 
word  was  brought  that  the  expected  bridegroom, 
vanquished  by  Charles  V,  had  made  terms  vrfth  j 
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him  and  relinquished  his  alliance  with  France. 
That  was  enough  to  cause  the  reconsideration 
of  a  politieal  marri^e.  The  Pope  was  appealed 
to,  the  marriage  annulled,  and  Jeanne  retained 
thankfully  to  Plossis. 

After  this  she  frequently  visited  court,  and 
her  presence  at  FontaineUcatt  created  a  veri- 
table sensation.  She  was  fr.mk,  hand.some, 
gracious,  and  dignified;  and  her  simple  and 
affiible  demeanor  had  none  of  the  affectation 
and  obsequiousness  which  characterized  the 
cniirttcrs  of  that  day.  In  short,  she  appeared 
like  a  magnificent  natural  flower  in  the  mitlst 
of  an  artificial  bouquet  The  sut^ect  of  her 
marriage  was  now  of  crcnter  importnnce  tlian 
ever.  The  Emperor  Charles  V  had  already 
named  her  in  his  will  as  a  desirable  match  for 
his  son  Philip  II,  of  Spain.  He  spo'r:c  of  her 
as  a  princess  of  vigorous  health,  admirable 
character,  great  virtue,  and  possessing  a  spirit 
worthy  of  lier  royal  birth.  Various  matches 
were  proposed,  but  w!icn  Francis  died  in  1547 
she  was  yet  unmarried.  His  successor,  Henry 
II,  propoaed  the  Dulce  de  Guise.  But  it  seems 
that  a  brother  of  this  aspirant  hnd  married  a 
daughter  of  the  notorious  Diana  de  Poitiers, 
and  Jeanne,  who  considered  herself  demeaned 
by  such  a  proposition,  answered  the  King  in 
tctms  so  pointed  and  indignant  that  tlie  sub- 
ject was  not  resumed. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  Je- 
anne, and  the  prri!s  by  which  she  ^\"ns  sur- 
rounded, she  was  yet  permitted  to  follow  the 
choice  of  her  heart,  though  it  fell  upon  a  man 
really  unworthy  of  her.  True,  Antoine  de 
Bourbon  was  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  as 
welt  as  a  valiant  soldier,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  favor  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  but 
he  was  a  weak  and  vacillating  man  and  a  com- 
plete spcncithrift  In  vain  her  jxirents  oppo-sed 
-the  match;  Jeanne  was  pleased  and  the  King 
•was  satisfirfl.  Tluy  were  married  in  October, 
1540;  but  the  rejoicings  attendant  upon  this 
event  were  cut  short  by  die  death  of  Jeanne's 
beloved  and  revered  mother. 

A  -son,  the  first-fruits  of  this  union,  died  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  through  the  unskillful- 
ness  of  his  French  nurse.  She  had  kept  him 
in  overheated  and  unventi!.ated  room*;,  sn^int: 
that  it  was  "better  to  sweat  than  to  shiver." 
A  second  babe,  through  the  inexcusable  care- 
lessness of  his  attendants,  fell  from  a  window 
and  was  killed.  Her  father  was  much  grieved 
at  the  loss  of  these  prospective  heirs  to  his 
'kingdom,  and  he  severely  reproached  her  as 
unworthy  of  the  sacred  name  of  mother.  Still 
Heaven  smiled  upon  her  once  more,  and  to 
redeem  a  pledge  previously  exacted  by  her 


father,  she  repairt  d  to  Be.irnc  to  CDnfide  the 
child  to  his  care.  He  liailed  its  binii  with 
delight,  and  rejoiced  in  the  attendant  picgnos- 
tications  of  health,  strength,  and  good  humor,  j 
declarini;  tliat  the  h<ty  wcitild  lie  a  ti'.ie  Fjcarn- 
csc.  Such  %vere  some  of  tlie  circumst.inc  es 
attending  the  bfarfli  of  one  who  afterward  be- 
came Ilciiry  IV,  of  France.  His  grandfather 
lived  to  watch  over  him  but  a  year  and  a  hali^ 
and  Jeanne  and  Antoine  were  crowned  sovei^ 
eigns  of  Bearnc  on  the  iSth  of  .\ugust,  1555. 

Not  long  afterward,  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
court  of  France,  they  were  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  their  new  inheritance.  Henry  II,  under 
the  pretense  tluit  t!iey  were  too  much  exposed 
on  the  frontier  to  the  claims  and  incursions  of 
Spun,  proposed  to  give  them  some  interior 
provinces  in  exchange  for  thnse,  Antnine  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  his  wife  as  the  birthright 
inheritor,  but  she  dared  not  risk  an  oy>cn  re- 
fiisa].  So  she  started  for  home  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  laying  the  mutter  before  her  people, 
who  she  very  well  knew  would  consent  to  no 
such  arrangement  Finding,  some  time  after- 
wnrr!,  that  he  was  ontwiftcd  in  thfs,  he  pro- 
posed to  deprive  them  of  their  authority  on 
account  of  the  heresy  that  th^  encouraged  in 
their  dominions.  To  avert  this  new  danger 
they  returned  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  tlieir 
son,  now  about  four  years  old.  Their  reception 
was  cold,  but  hap^y  the  precodty  of  tlie 
young  prince  came  to  their  air?.  His  naivete 
was  so  pleasing  to  the  King  that  he  covered 
him  with  caresses,  and  finally  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  be  his  son.  Without  embarrass- 
ment the  little  fellow,  pointing  to  Antoine,  re- 
plied, "There  is  my  fether."  '•Yon  arc  right," 
replied  the  King,  "but  will  you  not  then  be  my 
.son-in-law.'"  The  (iiitl  readily  assented  to 
this  proposal,  which  was  the  first  mention  of 
an  alKance  that^  at  a  later  day,  was  consum- 
mated amid  the  most  lugubrious  auspice.«!- 

Beame  was  still,  as  it  tiad  been  during  the 
lifetime  of  Margaret  de  Valois,  the  asylum  for 
the  persecuted  French  Reformers,  and  Antoine 
ujilu'ltt  them  ]i'.iMicIy.  He  had  for  his  own 
preacher  an  eloquent  monk  named  David,  some- 
time an  evangelist,  and  he  sent  to  Geneva  for  a 
renowned  minister  called  Boisnormand.  Thi.s 
man  organized  the  Churches  at  Pan — the  capi- 
tal—and  elsewhere,  and  Installed  pastors,  thus 
giving  a  valuable  clement  of  permanency  to  the 
Reformation  that  had  already  extended  through 
these  States.  But  the  rumors  of  these  doings 
stirred  up  the  Pope  as  well  as  Heniy  II,  and 
altogether  it  was  found  advisable  to  pnt  the 
Reformers  under  greater  constraint.  Antoine 
j  yielded  somewhat  from  motives  of  policy,  bat 
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to  all  appearances  he  Savored  the  cause  of  the 

Rcflirmition  thus  far  more  than  Jeanne.  The 
kttcr,  like  many  of  the  great  Protestants  of  that 
dav,  stlU  dang  to  the  idea  of  reforming  the 
Chvjrrh  rnthrr  than  withdrawing  from  it  Still 
they  both  openly  favored  the  cause  of  reform. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  their  visiting  Paris  to 
attciul  tliL-  wcddin;;  festivities  of  the  dauphin 
and  .Mary  Stuart,  their  advent  was  bailed  with 
|oy  by  all  the  Protestants  of  that  city.  Aotoine 
wjis  accompanied  by  his  preacher  David,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  hold  sen-ice  publiclv.  and 
to  sing  the  psaims  of  Clement  Marot,  which 
soon  became  very  popular  in  the  gay  capitaL 
Or,  his  rctrim  home  he  recalled  Boisnormand, 
and  sent  for  1  heodore  dc  Beza  and  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, thus  giving  high  hopes  to  all  the  Protest- 
ants of  Europe. 

The  sudden  death  of  Henry  II  greatly 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  France.  The 
Gviaes*  Aaaks  to  the  young  queen,  Mary 
Stuart,  possessed  themselves  of  power  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 
They  mled  with  a  sway  so  <q»pressive  ikxA 
many  of  the  leading  Protestants,  willi  Antoine 
and  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  entered 
into  a  league  against  them,  called  in  htstoiy  the 
Conspiracy  of  Amboise.  For  this  Antoine  was 
thrri  .vn  ititn  pri«on  and  Conde  was  condemnetl 
to  death.  The  latter  escaped  his  sentence  only 
through  the  death  of  the  young  king,  Francis 
II.  His  brother  and  successor,  Charles  IX, 
was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  the  regency 
thereupon  formed,  the  queen  mother,  Catherine 
de  Medici,  fearing  the  power  nf  tlie  Guises, 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  Bourbons.  Thus 
the  recently  condemned  princes  found  them- 
selves occupying  important  positions  in  the 

While  her  husband  was  tlius  busy  at  i'aris, 
Jeanne  was  left  widi  the  government  of  her 

liltJc  realm  and  the  c(!'acatton  nf  her  two  rhil- 
drcn,  Henry  and  Catherine.  She  administered 
retigiorus  affiurs  in  herdonvdn  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  about  tlie  most  charming  mutual 
toleration,  giving  the  Calvinistic  ministers  a 
share  in  the  clerical  revenues  and  in  the  use  of 
the  churches.  But  thtfse  cares  were  &r  from 
absorbiiK'  'I'l  '*t-'r  th<u!:,dit>^.  Ikr  companions 
remarked  with  surprise  that  she  often  appeared 
to  fo«g«t  dieir  presence  and  lose  herself  in  pro- 
f  ind  reveriLS.  and  tliat  sometimes  Ii£r  fair  face 
was  stained  with  furtive  tears.  She  was  learning 
the  vanity  of  worldly  ambitions  and  the  folly  of 
worldly  hopes.  Especially  did  she  suffer  the 
lorrow^  of  a  deserted  wife.  This  man  to  whom 
she  had  given  every  thing  had  forgotten  her  for 
a  courtesan,  throu^  the  infiunous  devices  of 


Catherine  dc  Medici.  The  Utter  corruption  of 
the  French  court  at  this  time  was  probal.ly  be- 
yond the  conception  of  any  virtuous  mind,  and 
yet  a  Catholic  historian  dares  to  excuse  it  in 
these  words ;  "  Cntherinp,  by  the  gentle  influence 
of  her  noble  ladies,  softened  the  warhlte  and  the 
religious  impatience  of  the  gentlemen!"  The 
voluptuous  Antoine  cduld  not  well  escape  the 
snares  thrown  around  him  by  the  tools  of  that 
perfidious  woman,  and  the  noble  Jeanne  was 
wounded  to  the  verj'  depths  of  her  faithful 
heart.    It  tloul.itlei^s  this  heaw  Itit/w  tliaf 

at  last  decisively  threw  her  into  the  arms  of  her 

Savior.   '*Sedng,  then,"  says  Theodore  de 

Be:^n,  "  that  her  liuman  espou-sals  were  trampled 
upon,  and  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  love  of 
God,  she  had  recourse  to  lum  widi  all  humility 
and  tears  as  to  !ier  only  rtfni;e,  promising  to 
keep  his  commandments,  so  that  in  the  time  of 
her  greatest  trial  she  made  a  public  profession 
of  her  faith,  sustained  by  the  laithtul  ministers 
of  the  Word."  This  occurred  attout  the  dose 
of  the  year  1560. 

But  her  love  for  her  husband  was  too  strong 
to  permit  her  t"  cive  !uni  vi)i  without  a  stnigcjlc, 
and  she  returned  once  more  to  Paris.  Antoine 
wa«  now  die  special  object  of  the  Intrigues  of 
Philip  II,  of  Spain.  \\\w  w.is  in  league  with 
tl)e  Cnises.  Jeanne,  throu-h  her  superior  dis- 
cciiwnciil,  saved  him  from  many  of  the  snares 
spread  for  his  feet  By  this  means  she  incurred 
the  hatred  nf  the  Spanish  monarch,  who,  through 
his  subordinates,  instigated  Antoine  to  procure 
a  divorce  from  her.  This,  it  was  urged,  would 
lea\-e  him  free  to  form  some  more  advantai;enim 
alliance,  one  with  the  brilliant  Mary  Stuart,  the 
widow  of  Francis  II,  being  particularly  recom- 
mended. Various  other  seductions  were  used, 
and  withal  a  pretext  was  not  wanting.  Jeanne 
had  been  previously  married,  and,  though  tlie 
ctmtract  was  annulled  by  a  Papal  bull,  it  was 
quite  as  easy  to  re«;cind  the  anniillment  by 
another.  These  projects  would  doubtless  have 
been  suocessfol  but  that,  after  all  other  remon- 
strances had  failed,  Jeanne  startled  her  husband 
by  a  sudden  picturing  of  its  eifects  upon  their 
children,  and  he  desisted.  His  next  attempt 
was  to  overrule  her  religious  principles,  and  he 
even  resorted  to  \  i<  hi-m  c  to  induce  her  to  attend 
mass.  Catherine  de  Medici  brought  her  finesse 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  triei  to  pemiade 
Icanne  to  change  her  religion,  showing  how 
greatly  it  would  advance  the  interests  of  her- 
self and  her  son.  Madame,"  was  Jeanne's 
noble  reply,  "  if  I  had  my  son  and  all  tlie  king- 
doms of  the  world  at  my  disposal,  I  would 
!  sooner  throw  them  all  into  the  bottom  of  the 
I  sea  than  to  peril  my  soul's  salvation.'* 
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The  unfortunate  occurrence  at  Vassy  soon 
rekindled  the  flames  of  civil  war.  and  Jeanne 
and  the  Prince  oi  Conde'  became  the  acknowl- 
edged leaden  of  the  Huguenots,  as  the  Re- 
formers were  now  callt-d.  Antoine  was  iir^ed 
to  arrest  his  wife ;  but  bis  courage  failed  him  in 
fiice  of  the  overt  act  So  he  gave  her  liberty 
to  retire  to  Bearne  and  live  41  la  Calviniste^ 
secretly  intending  to  se<  are  her  arre«<t  upon  t!ie 
route.  But  slie,  lorewarned  of  her  danger,  and 
liilly  escorted,  hurried  on  in  spite  of  illness, 
and  at  bst  fotind  herself  safe  nmon:,'  her  dear 
Bearnes«,  where  she  succeeded  in  preserving 
her  freedom.  Antoine  soon  took  the  field 
a^^ainst  his  former  friends,  and  while  laying 
siege  to  JRouen  lie  received  a  gunshot  wound 
which  proved  faul.  He  died  in  the  same 
vaciUatint:  anri  uncertain  State  of  mind  in  which 

he  had  lived;  l)ut  it  was  a  great  Consnhfinn  to 
the  taithfui  Jeanne  that  he  had  showed  any 
signs  of  returning  to  the  Protestant  fidth  or 
of  rcviviriGj  tenderness  f  )r  her. 

As  she  was  queen  in  her  own  right,  the 
death  of  her  husband  but  Idk  her  alone  in  the 
government  lh.it  she  had  previously  shared 
with  him.  She  soon  proved  herself  abundantly 
competent  to  its  administration,  and  she  also 
showed  great  ability  in  taking  care  of  herselC 
This,  indeed,  !?he  had  long  been  nWiijcd  to  do, 
only  now  she  had  to  conduct  a  more  direct  and 
open  warGve.  Mer  enemies  seemed  determmed 
to  crush  her.  Philip  II  coveted  her  Httle  domain, 
and  the  Pope  was  aogr^'  with  her  for  deserting 
the  true  iaith.  The  two  leagued  together  for  her 
destruction  and  the  confiscation  of  her  estates. 
Cardiml  Arnii^^nx-  wa>  ( liaised  with  the  under- 
taking, and  he  commenceci  by  addressing  her  a 
long  letter  composed  of  threats  and  entreaties, 
commands  and  remonstrances;  but,  though 
summoned  iiice  a  subject,  she  answered  like  a 
queen.  She  argued  out  the  poinU  of  the  true 
faith,  defied  his  threats  and  despised  his  en- 
treaties. She  then  wrote  to  all  the  other  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe,  except  Philip  II,  asking 
their  support  against  this  tra warrantable  stretch 
of  Papal  authority.  Esj)crial!y  did  she  rclv 
upon  die  French  court,  since  the  matter  in- 
volved some  of  their  possessions,  and  they  so 
took  her  part  that  the  Pope  thought  best  not 
to  press  the  matter.  She  also  received  assur- 
ances of  regard  and  support  from  all  the  other 
.sovereigns  whom  she  had  addressed,  for  they 
saw  the  ground  of  their  own  safety  involved  in 
this  attack  upon  princely  power. 

But,  though  his  plans  had  dias  signally  fidled, 
Philip  did  not  yet  relinquish  his  undert.iking. 
Jeanne  d'Albret  was  considered  the  head  and 
heart  of  Antestantlsm  in  France,  and  he  ootdd 


readily  conceal  his  covetous  designs  under  the 

mask  of  devotion  to  mother  Church.  He  set 
on  toot  an  expedition  to  seiie  Jeanne  and  give 
her  np  to  the  Inquisition.  This  infamous  plot, 
howi.  \  er.  was  diseo\  ered  and  reveiiled  to  Jeanne 
and  to  the  French  Court  by  his  own  wif«»  £lii- 
abedi  of  Fiance,  who  was  devotedly  attadied 
to  Jeanne,  her  rdative  and  her  godmother. 
Thrown  thus  upon  their  honor,  the  Court  were 
obliged  to  atlbrd  Jeanne  their  protection,  and 
they  made  this  dieir  pretext  fer  inviting  her 
again  to  Paris.  She  accepted  the  invitation, 
,  not  unwilling  to  escape  for  the  time  being  from 
I  die  neighborhood  of  Spain,  and  desirous  also 
j  to  bring  away  her  son,  who  had  been  for  some 
I  time  with  the  roj*al  family.  He  had  beeti  de- 
tained partly  as  a  hostage  on  his  mother's 
account,  and  partly  because  Catherine  wished 
to  gain  some  influence  over  him  as  a  prince 
of  the  blood  whose  future  power  was  of  no 
small  importance.  But  he  was  still  too  entirely 

de\i>ted  to  his  mother  to  f/ermit  other  iiitlu- 
ences  to  Iiavc  any  considerable  weight  with  lum. 
While  at  court  be  had  watched  her  interests 
wrell,  and,  though  only  ten  or  eleven  )'ears  of 
age,  he  had  more  than  once  been  al>Ic  to  trans- 
mit to  her  information  of  great  value.  She 
found  it  very  diflkult  to  get  away  with  Mm,  but 
after  a  Ioul;  stay  amid  crayeties  and  dissipations 
that  were  ver)-  distasteful  to  her,  she  made 
some  pretext  for  a  short  tour,  and  then,  instead 
of  returning  to  Paris,  she  took  her  route  to 
Bearae. 


NEANDER'S  I^ST  BIRTHDAY. 


ONE  of  the  principal  charms  f>f  novels  and 
rom-mces  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  tlicir  he- 
roes or  heroines  appear  before  the  reader  in 
every  imaginable  rebtion  of  life.  While  his- 
tor}'  knows  only  the  hero  on  the  battle-field, 
the  men  of  action,  the  stern  advocate  of  prin- 
ciple, novel  or  romance  acquaints  us  witli  the 
man,  the  citizen,  the  fiilher,  husband,  brodier, 
or  son,  in  even-  possible  relation  of  life.  For 
this  rea.son  it  is  hopeil  that  it  will  be  both  In- 
teresting and  gratifying  to  the  readers  of  flie 
Repository  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Ncander 
in  his  private  life,  in  his  modest  home,  con- 
versing with  his  sister  Harmoken,  or  as  he  is 
surrounded  by  his  admirinsj  friends  or  idolizing 
students.  We  selci  t.  tlien-iore.  from  Neander's 
last  birthday  in  the  Dahcim,  some  such  inci- 
dents, and  lay  them  in  an  EngUsb  dress  before 
the  readers  of  the  Rci>ositorv. 

The  morning  of  tlie  i6th  of  January,  1850, 
dimly  dawns ;  the  lanterns  in  the  streets  have 
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I    gione  oat,  the  streets  are  lonety  and  stiD;  In 

onlv  .1  few  rnnms  there  is  light,  and  among 
these,  in  a  third-floor  room  of  a  four-story 
boose  in  the  Margrafenstrasse,  in  Betlin.  This 
room  is  dimly  lit  by  an  old-fashioned  lamp,  with 
a  green  shade  of  tin.  Old-fashioned  book -cases, 
reaching  from  die  iloor  to  the  ceiling,  filled  mth 
getier.illy  old,  indiflfetently  bound  volumes,  stand 
along  the  four  walls ;  a  small  ladder  leads  to 
those  in  the  highest  regions ;  books  and  manu- 
scripts lie  scattered  all  over  the  floor,  chairs, 
talik"--,  and  the  old-fashioned  sofn,  old  folios 
arc  pil<»i  up  every-where.  A  peculiar  odor  of 
parchment  and  boolc-dnst,  pleasant  mly  to  the 

I  scholar,  fills  the  n  :  With  his  hands  folded 
as  if  for  prayer,  and  bent  forward,  an  elderly 

j     man  in  a  gray  gown  goes  slowly  up  and  down 

j  in  the  room.  He  is  of  medium  sire  and  com- 
pactly Ijuilt,  hut  his  Ixxly  looks  broken  down, 
and  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  long  and 
Intense  soflering'.  The  brownish  ^ut,  d>ic1c  Hps, 
aquiline  nose,  the  deep,  d.irk  eyes  shaded  by 
bushy  brows,  the  jet-black  hair  baogiog  down 
over  (he  forehead,  show  the  genuine  Jewish 
type.   But  a  single  look  of  his  beaming  eye 

'    makes  you  forget  the  liomely  features.  These 

>    eyes  stream  forth  a  iieaven  of  love,  of  genuine 

I  pjulanthropy  and  goodness  of  heart,  an  irresistp 
ible  lon^ntr  for  the  better  world.    This  man  is 

,  Augustus  Neander,  the  youngest  of  the  Church 
Subers,  the  idoUied  teacher  of  tiie  theological 
students — in  spite  of  the  frailty  of  his  body, 
one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  evangelical 
Church — a  true  Johannean  soul  full  of  heav- 

!    enly  tcndt  rtiess  and  holy  wrath. 

This  is  the  sixty-second  birthday  of  Neander, 
and,  O !  what  feelings  of  gratitude  to  his  Heav- 
enly Father  swdls  his  fiail  bosom,  while,  dur- 
ini;  this  still  and  solemn  morning  hour,  his 
whole  past  life  passes  once  more  before  his 

i  great  sonl!  He  eater*  the  miserable  home  of 
his  father,  the  tradesman  Emanuel  Mendel,  in 
G6ttin?en,  follows  as  a  little  child,  called  T:)a\  id 
Mendel,  his  pious  and  love- strong  motlicr 
Esther,  with  his  five  older  brodters  and  sisters, 
to  Hamburcr.  The  tjcniiinc  love  of  a  mother 
has  given  her  strcngdi  to  leave  her  unworthy 
husband,  and,  assbted  by  sympathizing  friends, 

'  as  Moses  Mendelson  and  others,  she  devotes 
herself  entirely  to  the  education  of  her  children. 
With  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  to  his  Heavenly 

,  FaAer,  August  Neander  follows  the  wonderful 
cmirsc  of  the  child  David  Metidcl.  How  he 
listens  in  the  Johannean,  at  Hamburg,  with  his 

I  dear  and  talented  friend,  Carl  Sieveldng^  to  die 
teachings  of  the  renowned  philoloj^ist,  Gurlitt, 
who  soon  takes  a  £ither's  interest  in  the  little 
)ew  t  His  Idbw-students,  at  first  tdming  their 


shafts  of  ridicule  at  him  on  account  of  his 

awkwardness  and  imseemline^?;,  ?;oon  learn  to 
admire  his  high  talents,  his  rather  too  close 
application,  and  to  love  his  goodness  of  heart, 
his  friendliness,  and  obligingness.    When  but 
sixteen  years  old  his  heart  is  thrilled  with  the 
purest  friendship,  as  at  his  entering  the  aca- 
demic gymnasium  two  nfjlile  \ouths,  August 
Varnhaj;en  von  Ense,  and  Willielm  Neumann, 
receive  him  as  the  third  into  their  league,  the 
**Noi:dstem,"  which  is  soon  afterward  Joined 
by  tlie  noble  sinper.  Adalbert  von  Ch.unisso. 
The  objects  which  the  youthful  fHends  have 
proposed  to  themselves  are  die  highest  and 
noblest — religion,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  clas- 
sical studies.    Plato  is  the  ideal  of  these  noble  j 
enthusiasts.    For  David  Mendel,  this  "anti- 
christian  Christian,"  becomes  the  prophet  of  j 
Christianity.    His  youthful  soul,  full  of  tender 
longing,  feels  that  there  is  only  in  Christian  i 
troth  peace  for  her.  The  study  of  Sdielling 
and  Schleiermacher  develops  this  fLcling  into 
the  strongest  fiiith.   February  25,  1806,  David  I 
Mendel  is  baptized  in  die  residence  of  pastor  I 
Bossau.    Witnesses  of  the  solemn  transaction 
are  his  old  friend  and  teacher  Gurlitt,  Varn- 
iiagen  von  Ense,  and  Wilhelm  Neumann.   The  ] 
younf  Christian  adopts  a  name  from  each  of  j 
his  friends,  and  his  family  name  firom  Neu- 
niann — new  man — Neander.  David  Mendel  has 
become  a  tuw  man. 

AlK)iit   Easter   "glorious   Schleiermacher " 
draws  young  Neander  to  Halle  to  the  study  I 
of  theokigy.   When,  in  November,  1806,  the 
University  of  Halle  was  closed  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  he  \vanders  with  liis  friends  Neu- 
mann, Strauss,  and  Noodt,  with  a  heavy  heart 
and  a  light  purse,  to  Gottingen.   Noodt  takes 
the  poor  and  helpless  younix  """^n  into  his  rooms, 
and  cares  with  the  afl'ecdon  of  a  mother  for  this 
grown  child.  ''With  his  accustomed  diligence 
he  applies  to  his  studies" — a  circle  of  enthu- 
siastic friends  indemnifies  him  for  llallf,  and 
reconciles  him  to  the  "  Philistropolis,"  as  he 
calls  Gottingen  in  a  letter.  During  a  vacation  [ 
tour  he  becomes  nrquainted  with  the  pious  | 
Wandsbeeker  Bote  Mathias  Claudius  only  in  | 
ordo-  to  revere  him.  The  mild,  diildlike  filth  | 
of  this  man  of  God  induces  him  to  give  him- 
self up  to  the  closest  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.  At  Claudius's  request  he  preaches  his 
first  sermon  at  Wunderbeck.    The  Study  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Fathers,  combined 
with  Schleicrmacher's  still  unabated  influence, 
awaken  in  him  die  desire  to  devote  his  life  to  j 
the  stiidv  of  the  history  of  the  Church. 

With  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  he 
caDs  to  mind  the  trying  hour  which,  fort)-  years 
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ago,  had  seen  the  youth  of  *wenty-one  years 
a-scend  the  catheder  at  Heidelberg,  vacated  by 
Marheinccke.  The  Burschcnschaft,  at  Heidel- 
berg, was  very  indignant,  that  a  converted  Jew 
sluuikl  presume  to  tcrnh  them  theology.  The 
lecture-room  is  crowded,  it  being  the  precon- 
certed object  to  draw  oat  Jew.  Bashful 
and  awkward,  tlic  MnitiL;  licentiate  moves  to- 
ward the  Oitbcder — many  an  ugly  and  cutting 
word  bits  "the  Jew."  Like  the  loviog  maiden 
apostle,  Neander  stands  on  the  catheder — his 
face,  thouL^li  \>:\V\  L;U':ims  in  lieave nly  glor)' — he 
casts  a  look  oi  love  over  the  assembly — the 
scratching  of  the  floor  wttii  thehr  feet  does  no 
Inngcr  reach  him.  .  .  Witli  a  voice  at  first 
faltering,  but  gradually  growing  stronger  and 
melodious,  he  opens  his  lecture,  the  words  gush- 
inf;  f  orth  from  the  bottom  of  a  love-filled  soul — 
tlu-  noise  ceases — silence,  deep  silence,  ensues — 
the  students,  moved  and  blushing,  listen  with  the 
utmost  attention— not  a  word  is  lost,  for  they 
feci  it  in  their  hearts.  To  this  Jew  Christianity  is 
the  most  sacred  of  all  truths.  Heart  after  heart 
suirenden  to  the  youdihil  lecturer,  and  the  bit* 
terest  enemies  of  the  "impudent  Jew"  become 
August  Neander's  warmest  friends.  TIjc  same 
success  attends  him  when  be  lectures,  two  years 
later,  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin — the  students 
of  theology  listen  to  him  in  mpttire.  In  1813, 
when,  in  Berlin,  an  irresistible  patriotism  seizes 
the  whole  population,  but  when  rationalism  and 
inditTcroiuism  still  hold  sway  in  the  Church. 
Neander  lectures  tiiere  along  with  Marbcin- 
edce,  De  Wette,  Schleierraadier.  His  motto 
is,  Pectus  quod  facit  theologum—fSmt  heart 
make.*!  the  theologian;  and  in  the  evanijelical 
Church  of  Germany  a  new  morning  dawns. 
Pteius  quod  faeit  tht0lcg»m-4o»  thirty^ht 
years  Neander  has  been  called  by  his  Heavenly 
Father  to  labor  in  his  Master's  vineyard  accord- 
ing to  this  motto,  i^rcparing  hundreds  of  noble 
youths  for  greater  fruitfulness — and,  O,  how  de- 
voutly Neander  thanks  him  on  the  morning  of 
his  birthday  for  his  gracious  guidance  and  num- 
berless mercies!  Neander  sits  now  in  his  arm- 
chair, his  hand  is  raised  over  his  almost  blin(!ed, 
aching  eyes — he  is  absorbed  in  deep  thought — 
he  feels  a  gentie  tap  on  his  shouldei^-bmshing 
away  with  his  hand  his  hair  from  his  forehead, 
and  raising  hi.s  head,  he  says,  "Come  in." 

** Augustus,  incorrigible  child,  you  dream  al- 
ready at  this  early  hour !" 

"Is  it  voti,  Hnnnchen  ?  I  thought  it  was 
the  famulus  knocking  at  the  door." 

**Now  die  news-loving  worid  has  another 
item  from  iny  lenrncd.  absent-minded  brother, 
who,  when  yet  a  student,  committed  the  blun- 
der of  using  his  fHend*s  finger  Instead  of  his' 
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own  in  order  to  fill  his  pipe ;  who,  on  the  cath- 
eder, once  pulled  out,  instead  of  the  manu- 
script, a  clothes-brush,  and,  at  another  time, 
went  with  a  hair-brush  for  an  umbrella  under 
his  arm  throa.;li  the  streets;  who,  walking  be- 
side his  famulus,  with  one  foot  in  the  gutter, 
cried  out  at  last  in  great  alann,  O,  Ulenhuth, 
r  limp  ,  .  .  oho!  .  .  ." 

"Let  that  be  enough,  dearest  of  sisters;  I 
promise  you  to  do  better,  if  so  old  a  coat  can 
still  be  mended,"  says  Neander,  and  looks  at  his 
sister  with  an  cvc  fn!!  of  the  tenden  st  love. 

"O,  child,  that  was  all  in  fun — just  exactly 
as  you  are,  I,  your  many  friends  and  students, 
like  ynn  best :  therefore,  God's  richest  UessingS 
to  you  on  your  birthday!" 

<*Thank  you,  Hannchen  (  God  has  SO  abund- 
antly blessed  me  all  my  lite  long,  that  I  can 
exclaim  at  the  eve  of  my  life  with  my  young 
sainted  friend,  Hermann  Kosscl: 

'Was  imnur  Wuhte— id 

E»  war  cin  KoJies,  tel'ges  M'. 

(What  always  blaaaod,  dying  I  may  aay  il. 
It  was  «  high  aiMl  MUa  wandeitim  life") 

"  Do  you  know,  dear  Augustus,  what  I  have 
asked  of  God  in  prayer  this  morning  for  you? 
that  he  nuy  not  let  old  Hannchen  die  before 
her  helpless  grown  child.'* 

A  hearty  squeeze  of  the  hand  was  his  reply. 

In  this  grateful  squeeze  and  Ilannchcn's 
touching  language  you  have  the  whole  intimate 
relation  of  this  remarkable  couple,  known  for 
many  years  at  Berlin  as  "the  I^eander's  chil- 
dren." 

And  really  the  one  of  these  children  can  not 
be  without  the  other,  althou^i  they  differ  so 
widely — e.xtremes  here  meet  in  mutual,  genuine 
love.  Hannchen,  who,  in  spite  of  her  seventy- 
three  years,  is  still  wonderfnlly  active,  practical, 
convivial,  and  very  witty,  is  the  supplement  of 
the  learned,  thoughtful,  and  pious  brother. 

What  his  faithful  chum  Noodt  had  been  for 
the  helpless  Gottingen  student,  Neander,  that 
Hannchen  was  for  the  brother  for  the  rest  of 
his  life — she  who  in  Hamburg  already  had 
loved  and  cherished  the  child  of  the  family, 
twelve  years  younger  than  herself  witli  mater- 
nal affection,  who,  fior  the  brodier,  had  sacri- 
ficed an  early  love  and  remained  unmarried — 
.she  went  in  her  solicitude  for  the  "child"  witli 
her  mother  and  sisters,  the  l>eautiful  Henrietta 
and  Betty,  to  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  in  order 
never  tn  li'uve  the  brother.  To  choc^se  anothei 
companion  for  life  perhaps  never  entered  Ne- 
ander's mind.  Once  a  female  fiiend  broBcfaed 
the  subiect  to  him  ]ilayfuUy — castinc^  a  lont;  and 
almost  painful  look  at  her,  he  said,  "How  can 
T  find  time  fbr  thatP*  Hannchen  is  to  her 
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btodker  every  tiling ;  for  more  tinn  seventy 

years  she  has  not  gone  into  company,  nor  to  a 
place  qf  amusement,  of  wiiich  she  is,  however, 
extremely  fend,  because  AuguBtus  would  be 
alone  the  whole  evening,  and  he  is  nnt  fond  of 
going  out.  When  stie  brings  him  his  break- 
fint,  or  ewn  only  a  glass  of  water,  he  knows 
that  he  must  be  hungry  or  thirsty ;  when  Hann- 
chcn  offers  medicine  to  him  he  takes  it  like  a 
child;  when  Hannchen  takes  away  an  old  ar- 
ticle of  dress,  replacing  it  with  a  new  one,  he 
puts  it  on  without  noticini:  the  chnniijc.  Once 
the  brother  had  been  somewhat  independent — 
and  tiut  only  once,  because  Hanndien  had  been 
a  l:ul(?  scared  by  it.  For  the  professor  had  one 
morning  left  his  room  with  his  funulus  in  order 
to  go  to  his  lecture-room ;  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  was  engaged  with  his  famulus  in  a  learned 
disr'j<5sioii,  when  all  at  nnre  his  old  ser^'ant 
comes  after  him  at  full  speeii,  crying  out,  "Mr. 
Professor,  Mr.  Professor!" 

"Is  it  yon.  Carl?  what  is  the  matter?" 

Cari  cai'Hes  under  his  arm  a  ver)-  useful  ar- 
tlele  folded  up.  Unfolding  it,  and  looking 
lather  unsteadily  at  his  master,  he  stammers 
out,  "Your  sister  has  found  this  on  the  Pro- 
fessor's chair  and  is  apprehensive  that  you 
might  go  without  it  to  the  universl^,  hence 
she  send";  it  to  you."  Somewhat  disconcerted 
Neandcr  examines  it  himself^  but  says,  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  "Only  take  U  back  and  tdl 
my  .'ifstcr  that  I  do  not  need  it !" 

"But  you  have  only  one  pair,  Mr.  Pro£easi.rl" 

"Yes,  dear  Carl,  but  I  just  call  to  mind  Aat 
the  tailor  has  laid  this  morning  a  new  pair  on 
the  chair  before  my  Ijcd,  and  I  have  put  it  on." 

Every  day  in  the  afternoon  Hannchen  takes 
her  brodier  by  the  arm  and  leads  him  down 
the  T.in den  to  the  Tliieri;art<Ti.  When  she  is 
onweil,  she  orders  one  "of  her  students"  to 
lead  Ae  Profiessor  out,  and  O,  what  a  pri\nlege 
is  this  for  the  favored  one!  Hannchen  knows 
from  experience  that  it  is  not  safe  to  let  her 
brother  go  out  alone.  One  day  she  did  it,  but 
never  agun — Augustus  had  gone  out  and  not 
returned  .it  the  proper  time.  In  bitter  an(jiiisli 
of  soul  Hannchen  waited  lor  him  for  hours — 
Doerthe  and  Carl  had  gone  in  quest  of  the  lost 
Professor.  She  was  on  the  point  of  alarming 
the  police,  when  a  draschke  stops  before  the 
door  and  out  comes  Neandcr  with  a  student 
At>sorbed  in  meditation  Neandcr  had  walked 
through  the  streets  \^-ithout  takinp  notice  of  his 
way.  All  at  once  he  looks  up  and  finds  him- 
self in  a  strange  quarter.  In  vwn  he  tries  to 
make  out  where  he  was — when  alt  at  once  a 
jnactical  thought  struck  him.  A  draschke  \  the 
draschke  stops  and  Neander  enters.  The 


Never  complain  of  your  birtl^  your  bard- 
ships  ;  never  fimcy  that  you  could  be  someAing 
if  you  had  a  different  lot  and  sphere  .issis;tK(l 
you.  God  understand."!  his  own  plan,  and  he 
knows  what  you  want  .a  great  deal  better  than 
you  do.  The  very  things  you  most  deprecate 
as  fatal  liinitations  or  obstructions,  are  proba- 
bly what  you  most  want.  What  you  call  lun- 
deiances,  obstacles,  discouragements,  are  prob- 
ably Cod's  ojiportunities :  and  it  is  nothing 
new  that  the  ]>atient  should  dislike  bis  medi- 
cines, or  any  certain  proof  that  they  are  poisons. 
Clioke  that  envy  which  gnaws  at  your  heart, 
because  you  are  not  in  the  same  lot  with  oth- 
ers; bring  down  your  soul,  or,  rather,  bring  it 
up  to  receive  God's  will,  and  do  his  work  in 
your  lot  and  sphere,  and  then  you  sh.iU  find 
that  your  condition  is  never  opposed  to  your 
good,  but  om^tent  with  it — Dr.  Buiknett. 


draschke  still  stops,  but  Neander,  absorbed 
already  in  dee[j  t!ii>UL'lit.  does  not  notice  it, 
when  the  driver  asks  him  rather  gruffly,  '"Well, 
where  do  you  want  to  go  to?" 

"Home,  my  friend." 

"But  where  is  your  home?" 

Astonished  Neander  looks  at  him  and  says, 
"  I  thought  you  knew  that  as  a  driver."  ] 

"But  I  hope  you  know  at  least  what  street  ] 
you  are  living  in,  and  what  is  the  number  of 
your  house." 

Neander  considers  lonif  but  to  no  purpose, 
when  happily  a  student  comes  along  and  puts 
a  stop  to  his  trouble. 

Durin;;  tlic  .Siiniiner  vacation  Hannchen  gen- 
erally takes  a  trip  for  recreation  or  goes  to 
some  bath  with  her  brother;  and  in  order  to 
make  him  willing  to  go,  she  makes  him  believe 
that  it  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  her  liealth.  In 
cities  where  there  are  large  libraries  he  rests 
in  (xder  to  study.  It  is  really  touching  to  see 
with  what  tenderness  this  brother  and  sister 
give  up  for  each  other  their  favorite  projects. 

Where  will  you  go  this  time?"  asked  the 
historian  Von  Kaumer  of  Hanndien  once 
shortly  before  Commencement. 

"To  Paris.  Augustus  wishes  to  consult  its 
libraries;  I,  for  my  part;  would  rather  go  to 
Municli,  for  vou  know  my  ruling;  pas<<!on — a 
glass  of  good  beer  and  an  English  novel,  '  says 
Hannchen  in  her  lively  way. 

"Ycju  are  going  to  work  in  Paris?"  says 
Kaumer  to  Neander. 

**Yes,  but  I  go  there  mainly  because  Hann- 
chen wants  to  see  Paris.  The  librar)-  at  Mu- 
nich would  have  more  charms  for  me  this  time." 
And  brother  and  sister  went  to  Munich. 
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A  CHRISTIAN'S  REVENGE. 


PAINFULLY  toiled  the  camels  over  the 
biuning  sands  of  Arabia.  Weary  and 
thirtty  were  tlu-y,  for  they  had  not  for  days  had 
herbage  to  crop  or  water  to  drink,  as  they  trod 
mile  after  mile  the  barren  waste,  where  the 
sands  glowed  red  like  a  fienr'  sea.  And  weary 
were  the  riders,  exhausted  with  toil  and  heat, 
for  they  dared  not  stop  to  rest  The  water 
which  they  carried  with  them  was  almost  spent ; 
some  of  the  skins  which  h;id  held  it  flapjicd 
empty  against  the  sides  of  the  camels,  and  too 
well  the  travelers  knew  that  if  they  loitered  on 
their  w.iy  all  raiisf  perish  of  thirst. 

Among  the  travelers  in  that  caravan  was  a 
Persian,  Sadi  by  name,  a  tall,  strong  man,  widi 
black  beard  and  fierce,  dark  eye.  He  urged  his 
tired  camel  to  the  side  of  that  of  the  foremost 
Arab,  the  leader  and  guide  of  the  rest,  and, 
after  pointinjer  fiercely  toward  one  of  the  travel- 
ers a  little  l>eliind  him,  tlms  he  spake: 

"  Dost  thou  know  that  yon  SjTian  Yusef  is  a 
do?  of  a  Christian,  a  kaffirf*  <Kaffir  is  a 
name  of  contempt  L;ivcn  by  Moslems,  the  fol- 
lowers of  tlie  false  prophet,  to  tliose  who  wor- 
ship our  LonL) 

**  I  know  that  the  hakeem  [doctor]  never  calls 
on  the  name  of  the  prophet^"  was  die  stem 
leply. 

''Dost  thou  know,**  condnncd  Sadi,  "that 

Yuscf  ridc';  the  best  camel  in  the  cai^van,  and 
has  the  fullest  water-skin,  and  has  shawls  and 
merchandise  with  him?" 

The  leader  cast  a  covetous  glance  toward  the 
poor  .Syrian  traveler,  who  was  generally  called 
the  hakeeiHy  because  of  the  medicines  which  he 
gave  and  the  many  cures  which  he  wTOught. 

''He  has  no  friends  here."  said  the  wicked 
Sadi ;  "  if  he  were  cast  from  hi.s  camel  and  left 
here  to  die  there  would  be  none  to  inquire  after 
\\y^  f  ite.  for  who  cares  what  becomes  of  a  dog 
of  a  ka£irr 

\  will  not  further  repeat  the  cruel  counsels  of 
this  bad  man,  but  I  will  give  the  reason  for  the 
deadly  hatred  whicli  he  bore  towartl  the  poor 
hakeem.  Yuscf  had  defended  the  cause  of  a 
widow  whom  Sadi  had  tried  to  defraud,  and 
Sadi's  dishonesty  beini;  found  out,  he  had  been 
punished  with  stripes,  which  he  had  but  too 
well  deserved.  Therefore  did  he  seek  to  ruin 
the  man  who  had  bnniL:lit  just  pimishnicnt  on 
him  by  inducing  his  Arab  comrades  to  leave 
him  to  die  in  the  desert 

Sadi  had.  alas!  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  Arabs  that  it  wa.s  no  grent  sin  to  rob  and 
desert  a  Christian.  Just  as  tlie  tiery  sun  was 
fclnldng  over  the  sands,  Yuse^  who  was  sus- 


pecting tnadicry,  but  knew  not  how  to  escape 
from  it,  was  nidely  dragged  off  his  camel, 
stripped  of  the  best  part  of  his  clothe.s,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  earnest  entreaties,  left  to  die  on  tlie 
terrible  waste.  It  wouM  have  been  less  cruel 
to  slay  him  at  once. 

"O,  leave  me  at  least  water— water!**  ex- 
claimed the  poor  victim  of  malice  and  hatred. 
■  "  We  '11  leave  you  nothing  but  your  own 
worthless  drugs,  hakeem.  Take  that,"  cried 
Sadi,  as  he  flung  at  Yusef's  head  a  tin  case 
containing  a  few  of  his  medicines.  Tiien, 
bending  down  from  Yusef's  camel,  wiiich  he 
himsdf  had  nwonted,  Sadi  hissed  out  between 
his  clinched  teeth,  "Thou  hast  wronged  me;  I 
have  repaid  tJiee,  Christian.  This  is  a  Mos- 
lem's revenge  I** 

They  had  gone;  the  last  camel  had  disap- 
peared from  the  view  of  Yusef;  darkness  was 
falling  around,  and  he  remained  to  suffer  alone 
amid  those  scorching  sands!  The  Syrian's 
first  feelin::;  wa"?  that  of  despair  as  he  stood 
gazing  in  the  direction  of  the  caravan,  which  he 
conk!  no  longer  see.  Then  Yusef  lifted  up  Ids 
eyes  to  the  .sky  above  him;  in  its  now  darkened 
expanse  shone  the  calm  eveniiig  star,  like  a 
drop  of  pure  light. 

Even  as  that  star,  shone  on  the  soul  of 
Yusef  the  promise  of  the  Lord,  /  'dnll  ttri'er 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  tlue,  Man  miglit  desert 
him,  his  sim  might  go  down,  his  water  might 
fail,  but  God  would  never  forsake  him ;  his 
mercies  would  never  be  exhausted;  be  could 
save  from  death  even  here;  or  should  not  such 
be  his  will,  he  would  bring  his  servant  tbrough 
death  to  life  and  joy  everlasting. 

Yuscf,  in  thinking  over  his  situation,  fett 
thankful  tliat  he  h.id  not  been  deprived  of  his 
came!  in  an  earlier  part  of  liis  journey,  when 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  He  hoped 
that  he  was  not  very  iar  from  its  border,  and 
resolved,  guided  by  the  stars,  tn  walk  as  far  as 
ids  strength  would  permit,  in  the  iaint  hope  of 
reaching  a  weU  and  the  habitations  men.  It 
was  a  great  r^ef  to  him  that  the  burning  glare 
of  day  was  over;  had  the  sun  been  still  blazing 
over  his  head  he  must  soon  have  sunk  and 
fainted  by  the  way.  Yusef  picked  up  the  small 
case  of  medicines  which  Sadi  in  nioekery  had 
flung  at  him;  be  doubted  whether  to  burden 
himsdf  widi  it,  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  it 
behind. 

'*  I  am  not  likely  to  live  to  make  use  of  this, 
and  yet  who  knows  t'*  said  Yusef  to  himself,  as, 
with  his  case  in  his  hand,  he  painfully  struggled 
on  over  the  wide  evpan^e  of  the  dreary  desert. 

I  will  make  what  etlorts  I  can  to  preserve  the 
life  which  God  has  given.  But  14*'  mused  the 
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Syrian,  *'it  be  his  wiU  Aat  I  should  by  my 

bones  on  these  barren  sand;;,  am  !  prrpnrcrl 
I    and  ready  to  die?   I  doubt  that  I  can  survive 
the  heat  and  deadly  thint  another  day;  if  my 
hours,  indeed,  are  Bombered,  am  I  fit  to  appear 
I    before  God?" 

I       A  solemn  qnestfon  (his,  which  we  all  should 

pnt  to  ourselves.  What  is  flie  needlttl  prepara- 
tion for  death,  wiietlitr  it  come  to  voun<j  or  old, 
in  the  peaceful  home  in  England,  or  on  Arabia's 
burning  sands?  It  is  simply  &i1]i  toward  the 
Savior,  (  harity  tou.^rd  all  mankind.  Yusef,  as 
he  searched  his  heart  on  tlat  solemn  night,  felt 
that  he  had  die  first 

**1  have  /<7////."  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
gazed  on  tlio  starrv  slcv  nverhearl ;  "T  do  believe 
.    from  my  heart  that  the  Savior  died  for  my  sins, 
and  that  he  has  feigiven  and  blotted  them  out 
forever.    I  do  hclTcvc  in  liis  boandlcs?;  pj^cc, 
I    in  his  everlasting  mercy.    But  is  mine  fai/h 
I    Aat  warkeih      tovei  am  I  in  charity  with  all 
men ;  do  I,  can  I  for^vc  even  Ssdi  as  freely  as 
I  have  been  foi^iven  ?" 

Then  came  a  terrible  struggle  within  the 
heart  of  Yu>t>f.    Sadi's  cruel  face  rose  up  in 
his  memors-.  tlie  rif.shintj  eves,  the  ??neerin£j  lip. 
Yusef  thought  of  his  cruelty  and  treachery, 
and  fdt  fierce  anjsier  toward  Ms  enemy  bladog 
up  within  him.    The  fiyrian  could  hardly  re- 
I    fhiin  from  calling  on  God  to  avenge  his  deadly 
]   wrongs.   Lon«:  lasted  YusePs  Inward  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Yuscf 
had  often  repeated  the  Lord's*  prayer,  "  For<jivc 
I    us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  that  tres- 
I    pass  against  us he  knew  that  God  will  not 
panJon  thoi^r  who  refuse  to  jiardon ;  but  could 
the  Syrian  forgive  the  man  whose  cruelQr  had 
doomed  him  to  perish  of  thirst? 

Yusef  knt-clcd  down  on  the  sand  and  pra\-ed  ; 
he  earnestly  asked  for  a  spirit  of  forgiveness, 
and  before  he  rose  from  his  knees  diat  spirit 
seemed  to  be  granted,  for  he  was  able  to  piay 
for  Sadi,  Yuscf's  an«:jer  calmed  down,  and 
with  it  all  thirst  for  revenge ;  he  could  ask  God 
>    diat  he  might  at  least  meet  his  cruel  enemy  in 

'  heaven. 

I       Struggling  against  extreme  exhaustion,  his 
I    limbs  almost  sinking  under  his  weight,  Yusef 
again  pressed  on  hfs  way,  till  a  glowing  red 

line  in  the  east  showed  where  the  blazing  sun 
would  soon  rise.    What  were  his  eager  hope 
anrl  joy  on  seeing  that  red  line  broken  by  some 
!    dark,  pointed  object!;  that  seamed  to  rise  out 
1    of  the  sand!    New  strength  seemed  to  be 
gfven  to  the  weary  man,  lor  now  his  ear  caught 
tlie  welcome  -sound  of  the  ]3ar].;ini:(  of  a  dni;, 
and  soon  afterward  he  heard  the  bleating  of 
j  siirep. 
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"God  be  praised!"  exclaimed  Yose^  "I  am 
near  the  abodes  of  men." 

Exerting  all  his  power,  the  Syrian  made  one 
great  eflbrt  to  reach  d>e  black  tents  which  he 
now  saw  distinctly  in  hioail  daylight,  and  which 
he  knew  must  belong  to  a  wandering  tribe  of 
Bedouin  Arabs;  he  tottered  on  for  a  hundred 
yards,  and  then  sank  exhausted  w  the  sand. 

But  the  Bedouins  had  seen  the  poor,  solitary 
stranger,  and  as  hospitality  is  one  of  their 
lea^ng  virtues,  some  of  these  wild  sons  of 
the  desert  now  hastened  toward  Yuscf.  They 
raised  him;  they  held  to  his  parched  lips  a 
most  detidoua  draught  of  rich  camel's  milk. 
The  Syrian  fell  as  if  he  were  drinking  a  new 
lift-,  and  was  so  mucli  revived  by  what  lie  had 
taken  tliat  he  was  able  to  accompany  his  prC' 
ser\'ers  to  the  black  goat's-hair  tent  of  their 
sheik,  or  chief,  a  man  of  noble  aspec^  who 
welcomed  the  stranger  kindly. 

Yusef  had  not  been  long  in  diat  tent  before 
he  found  that  he  h.id  not  only  been  guided  to 
a  place  of  safeQr,  but  to  the  very  place  where 
his  presence  was  needed.  The  sound  of  low 
moans  made  him  turn  hi.s  eyes  toward  a  dark 
corner  of  the  tent.  There  la\'  the  onlv  son  nf 
the  sheik  dangerously  ill,  and,  as  the  Bedouins 
believed,  dying.  Already  all  their  rough,  sim- 
ple remedies  had  been  tried  on  the  youtli,  luit 
tried  in  vain.  With  stern  grief  the  sheik 
listened  to  tte  moans  of  pain  that  burst  from 
the  suHieriog  UhI  and  wrung  the  heart  of  the 
father. 

The  Syrian  asked  for  leave  to  examine  tlic 
youth,  and  was  soon  at  his  side.  Yusef  very 
soon  perceived  that  the  Bedouin's  case  was  not 
hopeless ;  that  God's  blessing  on  the  hakeitn's 
skill  might  in  a  few  days  effect  a  wonderful 
change.  He  offered  to  trj-  what  his  art  and 
medicines  could  do.  The  sheik  caught  at  the 
last  hope  held  out  to  him  of  preserving  the  life 
of  his  son.  The  Bedouins  gathered  round  and 
watched  with  keen  interest  t!ie  measures  \\hicli 
were  at  once  taken  bj-  the  stranger  hakeem  to 
eilect  the  cure  of  tiie  hd. 

Vusefs  success  was  hrynnd  his  hopes.  The 
medicine  which  he  gave  afforded  speedy  relief 
from  pain,  and  within  an  hour  the  yotwg  Be- 
douin had  sunk  into  a  deep,  refreshing  sleep. 
His  slumbers  lasted  long,  and  he  awoke  quite 
free  from  fever,  though  some  days  elapsed 
before  his  strength  was  fully  restored. 

Great  was  the  prratitiidc  of  Azim,  the  sheik, 
for  the  cure  of  his  only  son;  and  great  was 
die  admiration  of  the  simple  Bedouins  for  the 
skill  of  the  wondrous  hakeem.  Yusef  soon  had 
plenty  of  patients.  The  sons  of  the  desert 
now  looked  upon  the  poor  deserted  stranger 
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as  one  sent  to  them  from  heaven;  and  Yusef 
!  himself  felt  that  his  own  plans  had  been  de- 
:  feated,  his  own  course  changed,  by  wisdom  and 
j    love.  He  had  intended,  as  medical  mission- 

nr),  to  fix  his  abode  in  some  Amine  town;  he- 
bad  been  directed  instead  to  the  tents  of  the 
Bedouin  Atabs.  The  w9d  tribe  soon  learned 
to  reverence  and  love  bim,  and  listen  to  his 

words,  \7\vn  siipp]ie<!  him  with  a  tent,  a  horse. 
'  a  rich  stripect  manlie,  and  lliat  liie  Syrian  s 
wants  required.  Yusef  found  that  he  coukt 
h(i  h.i;)|)y  as  weU  ss  usefiil  in  his  wild  d^rt 
home. 

One  day,  after  months  had  elapsed,  Yusef 

rode  forth  with  Azim  and  two  Bedouins  to 
visit  a  distant  encampment  of  part  of  the  tribe. 
They  carried  witli  them  spear  and  gun,  water, 
!  and  a  small  supply  of  provisions.  The  party 
j  had  not  traveled  far  when  Azim  pointed  to  a 
.  train  of  camels  that  were  disappearing  in  the 
I  distance. 

"  Yonder  go  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca."  he  said  ; 
"long  and  weary  is  the  journey  before  them; 
the  path  which  thejr  talBe  will  be  marked  by  the 
bones  of  camels  that  fidl  and  perish  by  the  way." 

"Methinks  by  yon  smd-mound,"  observed 
Yusef,  "I  see  an  object  that  looks,  at  this  dis- 
tance, like  a  pilgrim  stretched  on  the  waste." 

"Some  traveler  may  have  fallen  sick,"  .said 
the  sheik,  "and  been  left  on  tlic  field  to  die." 

The  words  made  Yusef  at  once  put  spurs  to 
his  horse ;  having  himself  so  narrowly  escaped 
a  dreadful  death  in  the  desert,  he  naturally  felt 
strong  pity  for  any  one  in  danger  of  meeting 
so  temble  a  iate.  Azim  galloped  after  Yusef, 
and  having  the  fleeter  horsf,  ouf^trippcd  him 
as  they  approached  the  spot  on  which  lay 
Stretched  the  form  of  a  man  apparently  dead. 

As  soon  as  Azim  reached  the  pilgrim  he 
sprang  irom  his  horse,  and  laid  his  gun  down 
on  the  sand,  and  taking  a  skin  bottle  of  water 
which  hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  proceeded  to 
pour  some  down  the  throat  of  the  man,  who 
j     gave  signs  of  returning  to  life.    Vuset  almost 
I    instantly  joined  him ;  but  what  were  die  feel- 
!     in-s  of  t!ie  Svrian  when,  in  the  pale,  wnsfetl 
features  of  tlie  sufferer  before  him,  he  recog- 
nized those  of  Sadi,  his  deadly,  merdless  foel 
••Let  me  hold  the  skin  liottle,  sheik!"  ex- 
claimed Yusef;  "let  the  draught  of  cold  water 
be  from  my  own  hand.**  The  Syrian  remem* 
bered  the  eotmnand,  '*tf  thine  enemy  thirst, 
give  him  drink."' 

Sadi  was  too  ill  to  be  conscious  of  any  thing 
passing  around  him ;  but  he  diank  widi  feverish 
eagernes',.  as  if  thirst  could  never  he  sl.iked. 

"How  shall  we  bear  him  hence?"  said  the 
sheik,  "  my  Journey  can  not  be  delayed." 


"Go  on  thy  jonmey,  O  sheik,"  replied  Yusef; 
"I  will  return  to  the  tents  with  this  man  if  thou 
but  help  me  to  place  him  on  my  horse.  He 
shall  share  my  tent  and  my  cap— he  shall  be 
to  mc  as  a  brother." 

"Dost  thou  know  him?"  inquired  the  sheik. 

**Ay,  wdl  I  know  him,"  the  Syrian  rejdjed. 

Sadi  was  gently  placed  on  the  horse,  for  it 
would  ha\'e  been  (k-atli  to  him  to  have  lou]^  re- 
mained unsheitereti  on  the  sand.  Yusef  walked 
beside  the  horse,  with  difficulty  supporting  the  j 
droopinrr  form  of  Sadi,  which  wmdd  otherwise  \ 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.   The  journey  on  I 
foot  was  very  exhausting  to  Yusef)  who  could  | 
scarcely  sustain  the  weight  of  the  helpless  Sadi.  ' 
Thankful  was  the  Syrian  Itaketm  when  they  ! 
reached  the  Bedouin  tents. 

Then  Sadi  was  phiced  on  the  mat  that  served  I 
Yusef  for  a  bed.  Yusef  himself  passed  the 
night  without  rest,  watching  at  the  sufferer's  : 
side.  Most  carefully  did  the  kak^m  ntuw  his 
enemy  through  a  raging  fever.  Yusef  sj)ared 
no  eilbrt  of  sldll,  shrank  from  no  painful  exer- 
tion, to  save  the  life  of  the  man  who  nearly 
destroyed  his  own. 

On  the  third  dav  tiio  fever  abated;  on  the 
evening  ot  that  day  Sadi  suddenly  opened  his 
eyes,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  his  illness, 
recogniT-cd  Yusef,  who  had,  ns  he  believed, 
perished  months  before  in  tlic  desert. 

"Has  the  dead  come  to  life!"  exclaimed  the 
trembling  Sadi,  fixing  upon  Y'uscf  a  wild  and 
terrible  gaze;  "has  the  injured  returned  for 
vengeance?** 

"  Nay,  my  brodier,"  repDed  Yusef,  soothingly, 
"let  us  not  rcc;d!  the  pn!5t,  or  retail  it  liut  to  j 
bless  Him  who  has  preserved  us  both  from  1 
death."  | 

Tcnrs  dimmed  the  dark  eyes  of  Sadi;  he 
grasped  the  icind  hand  which  Yusef  held  out. 
*<!  have  deeply  wronged  thee,"  he  fidtered 
forth ;  *'how  can  I  receive  aU  this  kindness  at 
thy  hand?" 

A  gentle  smile  passed  over  the  lips  of  Yusef; 
he  remembered  tlie  cruel  words  once  uttered  | 

bv  Sadi,  and  made  rcph  :  "If  thou  hasf  \-\Tr'nf^rd 
me,  thus  1  repay  thee:  Moslem,  this  is  a  Chris- 
tian's revenge." 


There  is  scarce  any  lot  so  low,  but  tiiere  Is 

something  in  it  to  satisfy  the  man  whom  it  has 
befallen  ;  Providence  hnvinjj  so  ordered  things, 
that  in  every  man's  cup,  however  bitter,  there 
are  some  cordial  drops — some  good  circum- 
stanccs,  whicli  are  sufficient  for  the  puqx>se  he 
wants  them — that  is,  to  make  liim  contemedf 
and  if  not  happy,  at  least  resigned. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  HUMAN  CHAR- 
ACTER. 


I.  THE  DARK  SIDE. 

MR.  CARLYLE,  witli  bis  peculiar  views  as 
to  liberty  and  government,  is  not  the 
only  iiKui  of  our  generation  who  is  troubled 
with  nK-LiiRhoIy  fureliodiiiLfs  for  htimaiiity. 
Amid  the  universal  cLick  ot  prc^re&s,  there  are 
plenty  of  bidicMioitt  of  a  Utter  feeling  that 
progress  in  knowledge  nnd  the  mrr!ianiral  art?;, 
and  even  in  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  education 
which  has  given  Inith  to  that  progress,  is  no 
guarantee  for  progress  in  what  men  hold  to  be 
highest  of  all — that  strength,  and  depth,  and 
nobility  of  character  which  have  so  little  neces- 
sa,ry  connection  with  cither  wide  knowledge  or 
multiplied  enjoyments.  Is  there  not  lurking  in 
thousands  of  minds  a  fear  that  the  sciences 
and  am  nay  prove  to  be  sirong  for  man 
almost  precisely  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say 
that  the  vitality  of  Nature  as  seen  in  the  trop- 
ical vegetattoo  of  the  Aniazon  is  too  strong  for 
man  ?— that  knowledge  nny  prove  power  indeed, 
but  in  some  si-nsf  i  power  too  great  for  the 
strength  of  tho^c  wito  wield  it — a  power  by  the 
aide  of  which  moral  power  will  lose  its  head, 
feci  itself  l>cwi!rlcred,  pnr.ily/cd.  without  Com- 
pass, and,  worse  still,  without  nerve 

There  are  those  who  are  already  beginning 
to  say  in  their  heart,  "There  is  no  God,"  not 
because  thev  know  so  liitlL-,  but  Itccausu  tlic\' 
know  so  much  of  their  own  litiie  knowledge. 
They  are,  perhaps,  as  the  Psalndst  calls  them, 
in  one  sense  fools,  but  certainly  tlx  y  arc  not 
fools  for  want  of  education,  or  of  all  sorts  ot 
accomplishments.  It  b  rather  that,  seeing  the 
threads  of  scientific  investigation  branching  out 
in  so  many  different  directions,  and  knowing 
that  they  can  never  grasp  one  hundredth  part 
even  of  the  oondosions  arrived  at,  the  sense  of 
utter  helplessnpss,  nf  incap.irity  to  know  any 
thing  but  the  smallest  fraction  of  this  labyTinth 
of  universal  taws,  fosters  in  their  minds  a  keen 
sense  of  the  uncertainty,  not  only  of  all  except 
demonstrative  evidence,  but  of  all  mental  and 
moral  impressions,  however  deep,  not  supported 
by  this  kind  of  evidence — a  sense  of  uncer- 
tainty from  wlucb  the  springs  of  £aith  never 
a|;ain  recover. 
Even  tiiose  who  feel  most  deeply  the  truth 
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his  revelation  of  himself  in  Christ,  arc  not 
withoot  a  vdieroent  and  almost  passionate  feel- 
ing that  this  age  needs  a  new  incarnation,  if 
only  to  tell  xis  how  the  Light  of  the  world 
would  reconcile  this  new  flood  of  intellectual  i 
pracesses  with  the  penonal  lile  in  the  Father  I 


which  he  rcvenlcd.  There  is  f!ie  profnnnrlest 
danger  of  the  collapse  of  tlat  highest  personal 
life,  the  glory  of  which  has  been  shown  us,  be- 
fore the  confusion  of  the  half-lights  and  half- 
shadows  of  the  new  era.  Complexity  of  every 
kind  is  the  great  condition  of  the  new  Ufc— 
shades  of  thought  too  complex  to  yield  up  defi- 
nite opiniur.s  ^h.l(l^.  s  of  ni<jtal  ob])u.!t:f)n  too 
complex  to  yielti  up  derinite  axioms  of  duly — 
shades  of  insight  too  various  to  yield  up  defi> 
nitc  sentences  of  aj)provalor  condemnation  for 
the  actions  of  oUicrs. 

On  all  subjects  not  strictly  scientific,  on  afl 
those  mental  and  moral  questions  which  de* 
termine  conduct  and  action,  the  j^rowins^  sense 
of  complexity  and  difficulty  is  rapidly  producing 
a  relaxing  effect  upon  the  force  of  individusd 
character.  In  some  sense  men  are  blinded  by 
excess  of  light.  The  simple  old  moral  law, 
"Thov  Shalt  not  kill,"  "Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
"Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods,"  is  apt  to  lose 
half  its  meaning  Iwfore  multitudes  of  distincdous 
which  giadually  shade  off  forbidden  acts  into 
the  most  praiseworthy  and  delicate  sentiments, 
and  leave  you  wondering  whe;-e  the  spirit  of 
the  law  ends  and  the  letter  begins.  Still  more 
difGcult  does  it  seem  to  reconcile  tlie  old  (ii\  ina 
liberty  of  lile  in  Ood  with  the  new  human  lib- 
erty of  life  in  science— the  spiritual  attitudes 
of  mind  which  recognize  that  every  wave  in  a 
storm,  everv  \v.iste  shot  from  a  pun  tliat  strikes 
a  passing  bird,  is  tiie  direct  issue  of  a  i-  ather's 
will  with  the  laws  of  tides  and  air^cuirents,  of 
afmos])heric  rarefaction  and  condensation,  with 
which  modern  science  is  every  day  familiarizing 
us  more. 

Harmonize  as  we  will,  under  our  present 
lights  the  personal  life  in  God  which  our  Lord 
revealed  tits  very  awkwartlly  into  the  grooves 
of  the  scientific  conception  of  order ;  and  eveiy 
generation,  as  if  arrtimulates  fresh  illnsfrafions 
of  the  scientific  method,  is  more  and  more 
embarrassed  how  to  piece  them  in  with  that  far 
grander  and  nobler  personal  discipline  of  the 
soul  which  hears  in  every  circunostance  of  life 
some  new  word  of  command  from  the  living 
God.  We  do  not  allinm,  for  we  do  not  in  the 
Ic.ist  l)elie\e,  the  two  modes  of  apjin  iiension 
to  be  inconsistent.  We  do  say  that  to  help  us 
in  recondliog  them  we  seem  to  need  some  new 

act  of  revelation  —  tliat  He  who  tauL,dit  tlie  old 
personal,  unscientific  world  how  to  live  in  God, 
should  yet  reconcile  for  us  the  floods  of  new 
light  he  has  poured  upon  oiUT  understandings 
and  outward  life,  with  tlie  lessons  taught  to  a 
very  different  age  by  the  siiores  of  Galilee  and 
in  the  daikness  of  Gcthsemane. 
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If  "progress"  f;o  on  as  heretofore,  without 
any  new  light  irom  the  Divine  side,  the  old, 
strong,  simple,  ethical,  and  spirftual  conception 
of  life  may  die  away,  and  there  mav  grow  up 
in  its  place  a  spurious  compouiid  ui  misty  sci- 
ence and  feeble  sentiment  uut  of  wliich  no 
strMigth  can  come.  Compare  the  old  Catholic 
saints,  or  the  old  I'uritan  saints,  it  matters  lit- 
tle which,  with  Uic  modern  "religious  man;" 
compare  Luther  with  streaming  eyes  praying 
for  the  Church,  and  telling  God  with  the  famil- 
iarity of  Abraham  or  Elijah  that,  if  he  will 
have  a  Church  at  all,  he  must  look  after  it 
himself,  ''for  wc  can  not  look  after  it,  and  if 
we  could  \vc  slioulil  !jc  llic  proudest  a-^scs  under 
heaven,"  with  our  modern  bishops  sending 
J  forth  a  soft  enc3rcUcat,  almost  destitute  of  mean- 
ing— the  highest  praise  falst-lv  awarfleil  to  wlilch 
has  been  that  there  was  no  harm  in  it — to  "  the 
fidthful  in  Christ  Jesus.'*  To  the  fiiithfiif  in- 
deed! they  meant  "to  those  who  made  no  dif- 
ficulties in  Christ  Jesr.s."  Yet  the  dlfferenrc 
is  not  merely  and  simply  in  the  men.  Luther 
had  rediscovered  pure  and  unalloyed  the  possi- 
bility of  free,  simple,  personal  life  with  Christ. 
The  bishops  have  inherited  a  world  of  intcl- 
tecttial  compromises  and  doctrinal  subtilties 
and  scientific  discussions,  which  stand  between 
the  soul  and  this  straightforward  life.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  complicated  with  truths — 
as  well  as  falsehoods — whirli  r\re  Ijcwildcring 
and  dislractinc  to  this  attitude  of  mind,  and 
wliich  yet  insist  on  recognition.  The  mere 
development  of  Ae  existing  law  of  progress,  as 
it  is  usually  understood,  so  far  from  SLC  urinii; 
all  that  is  expeaed  of  it,  can  not  fail,  we  tliink, 
to  do  more  in  relaxing  the  highest  inwasd  life 
of  man  than  even  in  beautifying  and  humaniz- 
ing its  external  featvires. 

It  is  another  aspect  of  the  .<iame  tendency 
that^  widi  the  new  flow  of  sciences  and  arts 
into  the  world,  the  tcndcnry  to  indifTercncc  on 
almost  all  great  non-scieatific  subjects,  politics 
and  theology  alike,  has  so  much  increased,  es- 
pecially among  the  young,  and  that  the  highest 
culture  has  scarcely  taught  any  thing  beyond 
tiiai  despair  of  complete  truth,  and  consequent 
disposition  to  deprecate  severe  struggles  for  i^ 
which  W.1S  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  Ro- 
man world  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and 
which  always  probably  leads  the  majority  to  the 
doctrine,  "Enjoy  what  you  can  while  you  can, 
for  all  remote  spiritual  attitudes  are  unsuited  to 
the  constitution  of  such  beings  as  we  arc,  in 
such  a  ivorld  as  tlie  present"  There  is,  at  all 
events,  an  immense  c^'owth  of  this  spirit,  not 
among  those  who  have  most  hardship  and  suf- 
fering but  who  have  leaat— among  thoae  who 


have  chiefly  reaped  the  advantages  of  the  new 
sciences  and  arts  in  easy  life,  pleasant  tastes, 
languid  hopes,  and  feeble  fidtfas. 

The  fear  is  tliat,  if  dvilization  succeeds — and 
wc  trust  it  will  sticceed — in  raising  the  mass  of 
men  to  the  same  level  of  comparatively  satis- 
fied material  and  hitdlectual  wants,  there  will 
be  the  same  disposition  to  subside  into  the 
limited  life  of  small  attainable  enjoyments,  and 
to  let  alone  the  struggles  for  pofect  freedom 
and  perfect  life  in  Cod.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  what  wc  call  our  middle  class,  as  a 
whole,  and  especially  the  )-ounger  members  of 
it,  have  lost  greatly  in  sympathy  with  these 
striTn;^1e<;  amonc^  other  peoples.  Mr.  Carlyle's 
teaching  about  slavery — earnest  in  its  own  im- 
moral kind — ^has  not  truly  tomfitteed  half  as 
many  as  it  has  given  an  excuse  for  refusing  to 
interest  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  victim — 
for  insisting  on  judging  of  die  American  war, 
for  example,  by  canons  of  mere  taste. 

It  i.s  the  same  with  relia;iou.s  life.  Some  of 
the  younger  generation  profess  a  passive  skep- 
tidim,  not  an  eager,  anxious  proMCution  of 
doubt;  and  some  lean  to  the  aesthetic  prartices 
of  the  High  Church  school  But  the  main 
point  is  that  in  boA  classes  afike  the  dim, 
vague  faculty  called  taste  has  assumed  so  much 
importance  in  late  years,  not  by  reason  of  its 
own  growth,  but  tlirough  the  tindermlning  of 
all  surer,  deeper,  and  more  laborious  passages 
to  truth.  Wc  seem  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
in  the  middle  class — and  will  the  working  class, 
when  it  has  gained  as  easy  a  hold  of  life,  save 
us  fruni  ,!.;oinL;  further  in  the  same  road?-  to 
tliat  condition  of  things,  that  attenuated  faith, 
those  petty  momentary  interests,  tfiat  hopeless 
vision  of  the  excessive  complexity  of  truth  on 
all  hl«h  topics,  which  drove  the  Roman  worhl 
I  into  despair  at  the  beginning  of  our  era — a 
I  despair  h-om  which  a  simple  belief  in  a  simple 
'  revelation  of  di\-ine  acts  alone  Saved  it  Mr. 
Arnold  has  finely  said  of  it: 

**  Like  am  itlookeci  ta  oatmnd  tirt 

lu  heul  wa*  clear  and  true : 
Sumptuous  its  dotbitig,  rich  its  Eire ; 
K«imMitsaetioaksc«. 


SMd  utt  its  MB :  CMb  iibIm  and  bOM 

Seemed  innsMM  aad  dive; 
But,  ah  I  it»  heart,  iU  bawt  mt  1110% 

..Vnd  to  it  could  Mt  thrive." 

If  it  were  true  that,  widi  the  beating  back  of 
j;reat  physical  want.s,  the  deepest  hunger  of 
human  nature  is  to  be  laid  to  sleep,  and  life 
to  be  flittered  away  in  smaU  enjoymcats,  no 
one  could  look  upon  human  desttny  without  a 
sigh. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  almost  an  answer 
to  tUs  fear  to  point  oat  tbat  with  the  growth 
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of  the  sdMndnlgeiit  spirit  there  is  veiy  apt  to 

grnu-  niso  a  very  stronjj  fcclinp  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  life — a  feeling  that  nothing  enjoyed 
is  worth  the  tost  of  obtaining  it;  that  life  itself 
is  a  doubtful  good;  that,  the  spring  and  elas- 
ticity of  youth  once  over,  and  the  sense  of  duty 
smothered  in  a  sea  of  specdative  doubt,  it  is 
rather  from  indolence  than  from  love  of  life 
that  men  pmlonp  the  dreary  monotony  of  un- 
solved problems  and  ungranted  prayers. 

That  hij^h  coltnre  has  led  many  of  the  high- 
est minds  of  our  age  to  the  very  verq;e  of  a 
de&poodency  that  is  little  short  of  despair,  we 
scarcdy  needed  that  errand  expression  of  this 
feeling  in  incomparably  the  finest  poem  of  our 
own  d^y,  Mr.  Clo\igh's  Easter  Sunday  soliloquy 
at  Naples,  to  tell  us.  It  will  be  said  that  the 
very  sense  of  vtter  weariness  and  nothingness 
which  life  without  faith  carries  info  the  hi[jhpKt 
minds,  b  itself  the  surest  proof  that  we  need 
not  fear  any  real  collapse  of  society  intt>  atoms 
of  individual  self-indulgence.  And  we  believe 
this  because  we  believe  in  God.  But,  judging 
by  the  merely  human  symptoms  of  the  day, 
one  would  say  that  the  collapse  of  faith,  which 
brings  the  highest  minds  nearly  to  desjjair, 
iHTings  ordinary-  minds  to  weary  satiety,  indiffer- 
ence, ennni — ^that  condition,  in  short,  in  whid) 

nil  end  of  life  is  tlioutrht  worth  earnest  exer- 
tion, and  yet  for  want  of  earnest  exertion  no 
higher  esthnate  of  the  ends  of  life  may  be 
formed. 

To  sum  up,  then,  those  influences  which, 
inhering  as  they  do  in  the  very  grain  of  civih- 
sation,  seem  to  us  to  threaten  fiur  more  evil  in 
the  fTifure  than  the  more  or  less  removable 
mass  of  physical  misery,  ignorance,  and  want, 
witii  wliich  pc^tidaas  are  wisely  maicing  war, 
there  is,  first,  a  tendency  in  the  very  accumula- 
tion of  the  intellectual  sciences  to  perplex  and 
relax  the  fibers  of  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
viction— a  tendency,  in  feet,  to  diown  purpose 
anf?  volition  in  the  flood  of  intcllectrnl  nlfcm- 
ati%-es  whidi  are  proposed  to  our  tliought. 
Again,  Ae  very  growth  <^  the  arts  in  staving 
off  the  ultimate  necessities  of  man,  and  multi- 
plj-ing  immensely  the  small  enjoyments  of  life, 
has  a  great  tendency  to  increase,  and  has  in- 
creased, the  spirit  of  petty  self-indulgence,  of 
small  <;c1f  sT^rification,  of  indifference  to  all 
great  and  grave  struggles.  Finally,  this  pre- 
dominance of  small  4md  brilliant  certainties 
aniid  the  growth  of  !j;reat  and  vaijiie  doubt.s, 
while  St  makes  the  highest  minds  pine  passion- 
ately for  more  light,  fosters  in  common  minds 
the  tendencj'  to  cry,  "Who  will  show  us  any 
jmod?''  and  to  doubt  secretly  whether  any 
attainable  end  in  iite  is  worth  the  trouble  ol 


attaining  it — a  state  of  mind  which  has  been 

common  in  the  stationary  East  for  centuries, 
and  will  grow  even  in  the  progressive  West 
just  as  rapidly  if  the  feidk  in  Girist  could 
ever  die  oat 

IL  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

Were  the  preceding  article  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  civilization  would  seem  on 
the  eve  of  stereotyping  itself^  and  the  destiny 
of  man  would  appear  to  he  sterile  indeed;  but 
it  is  not  complete.  There  are  facts  to  be  re- 
corded as  bright  as  these  are  gloomy.  Amid 
die  decay  of  the  creeds  and  the  roar  of  petty 
conflicts,  under  the  complex  network  of  doubts 
which  seem  to  shut  in  men,  each  to  h.is  little 
plot  of  obvious  duty,  as  a  few  red  threads  will 
shut  in  a  stag  to  a  half-rood  of  grass,  we  seem 
to  perceive  at  last  the  rise  of  iicv  and  tremen- 
dous forces  which  will  once  again  rctonc  the 
hearty  rebnce  the  mind,  and  at  last  reinvigor^ 
ate,  or,  to  speak  even  more  ftanldy,  reMreate 
faith  in  the  souls  of  men. 

Education  does  not  only  pulverize.  Things 
are  still  in  their  germ,  but  we  think  we  see 
one  chanq:c,  perhaps  the  j^catcst  of  all,  coming 
over  the  spirits  of  civilized  men;  a  thirst  for 
truth  by  itsdf;  a  sovereign,  driving  tiuth  in 

that ;  an  utter  indifference  to  and  con1em;il  of 
the  results  of  that  which  is  absolutely  new  in 
history,  and  which  of  all  the  intellectual  pas* 
sions  tends  most  to  clear  and  strengthen  the 
mental  blood.  The  love  and  admiration  of 
scientific  processes,  the  hunger,  sometimes 
ahnoM  brutal,  for  reaUsm  in  art,  and  literature, 
and  life,  the  weary  carelessness  for  thinpjs 
which  used  to  ioilame  mankind  may  be,  cer- 
tainly seem  to  tins  writer  to  be,  mere  symptoms 
of  this  new  impulse,  just  as  hunger,  and  pee- 
vishness, and  a  tumult  of  the  blood  are  often 
the  first  symptoms  of  returning  convalescence. 
No  influence,  save  faith  alone,  tends  so  directly 
to  strcncrthcn  the  character  as  this  singlc-cyed 
passion ;  none  enables  men  to  walk  with  so 
decided  a  step^  and  none  frees  them  more 
rapidly  from  the  bondage  of  the  wel)S  woven, 
as  the  preceding  writer  says,  by  the  new  con- 
sciousness men  have  of  die  complexity  of  aU 
thmgs.  Once  hold  truth  InvahiaUe,  and  doubt 
loses  its  paralyzing  force. 

Moreover,  the  hunger  for  truth,  which  in 
science,  or  history,  or  theology  slways  begins 
by  killinjj  faith,  always  ends  by  serving  as  a 
base  for  a  new  structure,  would,  we  believe, 
reanimate  Christianity— now  supposed  to  be 
dying,  because  for  tiie  tidrd  time  it  is  stripping 
itself  to  put  on  its  new  armor — even  without 
,  another  and  yet  stronger  impulse  now  rising 
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amon^j  men.  This  is  the  spirit  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  we  most  call  sympathy, 
die  spirit  Shakspcare  caUed  mercy,  and  the 
author  of  Eece  Homo  styles  the  "enthusiasm 
of  humanity;"  a  spirit  born  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  which  has  in  it  the  ca|>acity  of 
becominip;  a  motor,  a  fiinatidsm,  even  in  certain 
e.\ccp(i'inal  sijiiation?;  a  rlc<5?rnvincj  fnrcc;  a 
spirit  which  seventy  years  ago  produced  Robes- 
pierre, which  in  our  own  day  has  yielded  John 
Brown  and  Mazzini;  a  spirit  which  is  the 
secret  force  of  that  otherwise  anarchical  tend- 
ency we  call  democracy,  and  the  mainspring 
and  sustenance  of  "  the  Revolution,"  which  is 
.ih\;i(iv  acting  as  the  solvent  of  nil  old  laws, 
institutions,  and  crystallizations  of  society. 

This  sympathy  with  man  as  man,  absolutely 
new,  is  becoming  a  mighty  operative  force. 
There  are  no  fanatics  like  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed by  it^  There  are  no  changes  so  vast 
as  those  which  they  suggest,  no  lives  so  ardu- 
ous as  those  which  they  will  lead.  Force  of 
cliaractcr,  quoth  'ai  Has  it  ever  been  shown 
more  grsndty  than  by  the  aboiitiontsts,  infidels 
half  of  them,  but  men  liorne  on  by  this  new 
impulse  to  face  torture,  and  contempt,  and 
death,  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  and  tiie  hatred 
of  worldly  men,  as  the  purest  Christians  alone 
have  ever  had  force  to  t!o?  Wlicrcin  was 
Cromwell  so  much  stronger  tlian  John  Brown, 
Huss  than  Garrison,  Xavier  than  Howard, 
Wycliffe  than  many  a  man  among  us  who,  un- 
able to  bear  the  torment  of  his  pity  for  the 
misery  of  men,  of  his  sovereign  sympathy  with 
wrct(  hcdness,  has,  half-mad,  ginie  nut  !ro:n  iiis 
old  beliefs,  stripped  himself  naked  of  i<leas, 
and  so,  amid  the  shocked  scorn  of  friends,  and 
families,  and  comrades,  declared  war  to  the 
knit'e  on  all  tliat  exists,  but,  existing,  does  not 
remove  his  horror.  He  is  wrong  enough 
usnafly,  t>ut  how  weak ! 

And  remember,  as  thl";  passion  of  symp  ithv 
spreads,  and  deepens,  and  clears  itself  as  men 
grow  to  sympathize  with  humanity  in  all  Its 
misery,  in  its  sinfulness  as  in  its  pain,  as  they 
come  to  war  rtcjainst  moral  a?;  thcv  now  wnr  nn 
social  sulicriiig,  so  must  the  one  ligure,  in 
whom  and  thnragfa  whom  alone  their  ideal  is 
ro!Y!i]eted,  regain  its  jx>wer  over  their  inmr^ina 
tions,  their  hearts,  their  lives.  In  tlie  man- 
God  alone  Is  philanthropy,  the  love  of  man, 
seen  perfect.  Half  the  best  warriors  in  the 
social  war  are  "infidels,"  men  who  can  not 
bow  down  to  the  authority  which  has  left  the 
world  to  groan;  but  to  them  above  aU  win 
come  first  the  conviction  thnt.  stmin  on  as 
they  will,  they  can  not  love  man  as  He  loved, 
that  their  endurance  is  weak  beside  His,  that 


their  tolerance,  and  mercy,  and  pitifuhiess — 
things  which  are  but  names  for  the  one  quality 
of  sympathy — ore  imperfect,  lastaleS8»  wanting 
in  breadth,  and  depth,  and  coherence^  beside 
the  )iprfect  fullness  of  Hi?!  love. 

It  is  from  the  lower  side,  from  the  human 
side,  from  the  long-df&yed  recognition  of 
Christ  as  the  complctinn  nf  the  highest  ideal 
of  man,  that  we  look  for  the  second  revival  of 
that  true  and  only  Christianity  which  ijelieves, 
as  it  believes  in  the  axiomata  of  mathematics, 
that  Christ,  God,  and  man  died  for  the  human 
race.  In  men  in  whom  the  love  of  truth  is  as 
a  name,  in  whom  sympathy  is  illimitable,  and 
in  whom  faith  has  once  more  gmwn  up  from 
below,  tlierc  will  be  no  lack  of  force.  That 
the  character  of  the  great  men  of  the  next 
generation  will  be  like  the  character  of  the 
greatest  in  the  past  we  by  no  means  affirm. 
Probably  it  will  not  Out  of  that  sense  of  the 
vast  complexity  of  all  things  there  should  grow, 
will  grow,  in  the  minds  reilluniined  hv  faith, 
enlarged  by  sympathy,  made  single  by  love 
of  truth,  a  mighty  tolerance,  a  patience,  a  calm 

serenity,  to  which  our  greatest  h  ive  often  lieen 
strangers.    The  warrior  element  will  not  be  so 
all-pervading,  the  uniform  will  be  exchanged 
more  often  for  the  ermine.    There  will  be 
serenity  in  these  men,  hut  serenity  is  not  weak. 
We  look,  as  one  of  the  l)lessings  of  the  future, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  one  lost  blessing  of  the 
old  pagan  world—  the  blessing  which  philoso- 
phers call  unconsciousness,  aXvUy  capacity  of 
enjoyment,  and  Christian  diildiilceness ;  the 
nature  we  s.  e  dimly  through  the  ages  in  the 
best  of  the  Greeks,  see  plainly  even  now  some- 
times in  a  few  old  men  and  women,  upon  whom 
a  living  laith  and  a  serene  life  liave  impressed 
that  stamp  of  .saintlini  ss  wliirl),  of  all  the 
aspects  of  human  nature,  has  in  it  most  of  soft- 
ness, and  least  of  feebleness  or  Indecision. 
Wcnkncss  of  rhnr.icter!    Imagine  Calv  in  w'th 
I  Melancthon's  heart,  and  we  arc  near  the  ideal 
I  to  which  the  world  tends,  and  whicit,  be  it  what 
it  may  else,  at  least  is  not  weak,  not  the  char- 
acter which  sTih^ides  into  a  sean:h  for  phy^^irnl  | 
comfort    Men  tell  us  who  have  studied  Ameri-  I 
cans,  Germans,  and  Europeans  firee  of  the  tyr-  | 
annv  of  convention,  that  thcv  see  amnnf,^  their  j 
best  specimens,  among  farmers  in  the  West 
lilce  Lincoln,  among  professors  like  Carl  Ritter,  j 
among  workmen — take  Nadar — dim  foreshadow- 
ings  of  men  like  rh!'; ;  men  whose  characters 
J  arc  of  iron  in  llieir  selt-dependence ;  men  like 
I  Jacobins  in  the  strength  of  their  convictions,  | 
'  vet  with  hearts  absohitt  'v  irradiated  with  svm-  i 
pathy  for  man  and  faith  in  God's  love ;  men 
whom  nothing  resists  successfully,  yet  who  have 
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recovered  a  power  of  childlike  gladnts*?,  a  ca- 
{Mtcity  of  serenity  sucii  as  man  in  this  century 
has  sold— the  purchase-money  for  his  victories 
over  opposinq:  N'.iture. 

I  Aod  tlien,  too,  there  is  another  force,  almost 
new,  also  at  woric  We  are  about  to  say  what 
will  pro!)a!iIy  Lxcito  in  half  of  our  readers  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  but  still  it  has  to  he 
said,  if  our  conviction  is  to  he  fully  expressed. 
Hope  is  becoming  once  more  a  motive  power. 
It  is  a  sin<;u!:ir  fact  in  tlie  Christian  psycholi>xy 
that  hope,  which  the  apostles  regarded  as  a 
virtue— an  executive  fbn:e«  a  motive  power- 
has  ever  since  that  time  been  de.i;T,idfd  in  men's 
ideas  into  a  mere  quality  very  lightly  esteemed. 

'   A  hopeful  man  is»  in  the  parlance  of  to-day,  a 

I  sort  of  fooL  H<^,  neverttidess,  is  once  more 
rej;aining  her  power — so  completely  rei^aininn 
it  as  not  uofirequentiy  to  be  mistaken  lor  her 
strong  sister.  Fdth  is  influendnff  tfie  souls 
of  men;  is  strengthening  them  tn  try  unknown 

.  paths,  untrodden  ways,  to  work  for  ends  wliich 
bat  for  hope  they  would  scarcely  even  desire. 
Tlic  passionate  belief  that  Utopia  may  be  at- 
tainetl,  that  ',vc  may  yet  re  icli  a  I.tnd  where  all 

I   shall  be  tree,  and  instructed,  and  good,  where 

,  the  human  race  shall  **have  its  fitir  chance," 

,  is  exciting  men  afresh,  is  helprnt^  them  tn  dan-. 
It  was  but  a  hope,  a  dream,  a  Utopia,  which 
sustained  the  Nortii  in  its  tremendous  struggle, 
but  then  the  force  which  sustained  it  is  neither 
fcelile  nor  worthy  of  contempt.  Men  as  the 
old  creeds  vanish  are  ceasing  to  despair,  and 
in  murals  as  in  politics  COOiage  is  the  csserui al 
lixsis  of  all  vigorous  or  successful  action.  .A 

,  good  deal  of  the  despairing  indifference  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article  is  the  restth  of 
hope,  of  the  new  conviction  or  impression  that 
higher  things  are  not  unattainable.  If  nothing 
hut  bread  is  attainable,  one  lighu  for  bread; 
l)ut  if  one  cle.arly  experiences  the^/<r  of  meat? 
We  do  not  wish  to  push  this  argument  too  far, 
partly  because  it  may  be  a  feeling  peculiar  to 

I  certain  idiosyncrasies,  partly  because  hope  at 
l.T.st  is  only  a  result  of  faith  ;  htit  still  the  devel- 
opment of  this  faculty  is  to  be  reckoned  among 

'  the  brighter  gleams  in  a  picture  which  might 

I  otherwise  be  dark. 

•And  tinally — foi  wc  can  neither  hope  to  state, 
nor  even  to  indicate,  the  infinite  details  of  this 
side  of  the  aignmeot — it  is  necessary  to  adduce 
one  netrative  argument.  Tbe  crave  for  comfort 
has  an  aspect  the  pessimists  never  acknowl- 
edge; it  is  one  form  of  victory  over  the  body. 
The  higliest  thinkers  of  all  ages  have  acknowl- 
edged that  this  victory  must  be  gained ;  and  as 
the  Stoics  held  the  nxad  to  it  was  contempt  for 

I I  the  body,  and  tfie  monks  sul^iugfttion  of  the 
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bo<ly,  so  the  moderns  hold  unconsciously  that  ' 
the  swiftest  path  is  the  silencing  of  the  body.  . 
The  modern  thinker  seats  himself  in  an  easy-  j 
chair,  nr>t  ;n  or  Icr  to  enjoy  the  easy-chair,  but  , 
in  order  that  the  nobler  part  of  him  may  be  free 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  inferior — may  not 
be  wonted  by  its  claims,  disturbed  by  its  re- 
monstrances, fretted  by  its  complaints.    It  is 
not  luxury  he  is  seeking,  but  mental  freedom ; 
the  freedom  the  Stoic  sought  when  he  chattered 
in  tlie  rain  as  if  the  '5tin  had  shone,  and  held  it 
beneath  him  to  pay  attention  to  tlie  chill.  The 
modem  man  is  not  less  desirous  of  that  liberty  | 
of  scorn  for  the  clouds ;  but  to  get  it,  instead  of 
stripping,  he  invents  a  water-proof;  he  silences  i 
the  body  by  content,  instead  of  by  control — 
reigns  as  Ca?sar,  instead  of  an  ancient  abso- 
lutist.   We  like  neither  re'jn'nu-;  but  it  is  not  ; 
weakness  of  character,  but  misdirected  power  | 
of  character,  whidt  p^duoes  the  second— a  j 
misdircrled  \if>\\cx  which,   more  wisely  u^^ed,  | 
may  make  the  mind  and  the  soul  more  gen-  I 
otody  free,  and  therefore  more  genuinely  strong,  I 
than  they  have  been.   The  highest  song  of  i 
sufilrinu  ever  sMng  ^\*as  penned  by  a  king;  and  i 
fortitude,  endunince,  strength  in  all  forms,  are 
the  qualities  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Roman 
patriii.if.  the  ari^tocnts  have  not  lacked.    It  is 
not  in  the  luxurious,  but  in  those  who  are  hank- 
ering for  luxury,  that  feebleness  is  found. 


"AS  YE  SOW,  SO  ALSO  SHALL  YE 
REAP." 


W'y.  careless  sow  more  tares  than  wheat 

Into  the  laUow-ground  of  hearts. 
And  when  'ncath  Autumn  suns  wc  reap, 

As  the  bright  .Summcr-lime  departs, 
■We  find  much  straw  with  little  grain, 

Aiui  hind  the  thorns  among  the  wheat, 
Then  sigh  in  sorrow  when  we  see 

Our  ganeis  filled  with  wortUcas  dwat 

Wc  can  not  reap  full  1  ult  n  cars 

When  wc  have  sown  the  tares  broadcast; 
Bemoaning  work  so  illy  done 

\Ve  u'l   vr  to  knnw  the  Summer's  past^ 
And  all  its  bright  and  golden  hours 

Can  never  come  to  ns  sgain; 
E'en  now  the  leave*  are  turning  brown, 

And  soon  will  conic  the  WintVy  rain. 

Then  let  us  clean  the  thrashing-floor 

Krc  sowing-time  shall  come  again, 
Sift  well  the  tares  from  out  the  wheat 

Till  naught  is  left  but  finest  grain, 
Th.at  when  in  harvest-tinu-  the  scythe 

Shall  cut  the  waving  lines  of  gold. 
We  may  he  called  GodV  harvester*, 

And  look  for  rest  unto  his  ftld. 


'^As  Yb  Sow,  so  also  shall  Yb  Reap.'* 
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A  WIFE'S  HANDIWORK, 


WE  present  to  our  readers  for  the  present 
month  a  remarkable  steel-iilate  engrav- 
ing. U  is  one  of  a  series  of  thirteen  illustra- 
ting a  recent  scientific  vMrk  isiued  from  the 

press  of  our  own  Boole  Conceni,  for  its  author. 
The  volume  lies  before  us,  one  of  the  most 
finished  specimens  of  the  art  of  book-making 
we  have  ever  seen.  In  type,  paper,  press*wort^ 
and  binding,  we  \vm:1(l  not  know  how  to  sug- 
gest a  single  improvement.  In  its  character  it 
Is  a  scientific  work  of  tiie  highest  merit,  being 
an  elaborate  chemical  and  microscopic  analysis 
of  the  nature  and  operation  of  nunv  different 
poisons  in  their  relations  to  aniiual  life.*  1 1  is 
the  roost  valoable  contribattoa  to  toxicology 
and  medical  Inrisprudcnre  that  America  has 
ever  made  to  medical  science,  and  in  many  of 
its  leattires  is  unsurpassed  by  any  oontributtom 
to  these  departments  from  European  science. 

Its  author  is  Ur.  T.  G.  Wormley,  Professor 
of  Chemistrj  and  Toxicology  in  the  Starling 
Medical  Colkige,  of  Ccdumbns,  Ohio.  It  is  the 
work  of  many  years  of  unremitting  lalior  and 
patient  investigation.  We  know  of  no  work 
tfiat  is  so  purely  a  specimen  of  scientific  devo- 
tion. The  author  has  spared  no  time,  labor, 
or  expense  in  its  preparation,  while  he  could 
only  feci  all  the  time,  that  a  work  of  so  purely 
scientific  a  character,  and  necessarily  confined 
to  a  limlti-d  ran^e  of  circulation,  could  never 
by  its  sales  remunerate  him  for  his  toil  and 
expenditure.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  patient 
experimenting  on  tlie  effects  of  tlie  dilTinnt 
poisons  directly  brought  to  bear  on  animal  life. 
For  this  purpose,  with  the  merdlessness  of  a 
scientific  devotee,  lie  has  lulled  several  hund- 
reds of  rats  and  i:\n^%  with  different  poisons, 
and,  by  subsequently  analyzing  their  bKn)d  and 
the  contents  of  their  stomadis,  has  determined 
the  exact  appearance  of  the  poison-crystals  after 
doing  the  work  of  death. 

But  the  feature  in  diis  volume  which  has  led 
to  this  notice  of  it,  and  the  presentation  of  a 
specimen  of  one  of  its  plates  to  our  readers, 
is  the  perfect  accuracy  and  beauty  with  which 
the  poison-crystals  ftave  been  reproduced  on 
paper,  and  used  to  illustrate  the  work.  Tliir- 
tecn  plates,  of  a  character  similar  to  the  one 
before  us,  exhibit  the  results  of  the  author's 
InvestiL;a1ions,  and  beautify  the  book.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  illustrations  was  his  greatest 
difficulty.  To  individualize  the  poisons ;  to  ad- 
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minister  them  to  the  subjects ;  to  note  the 
phenomena  of  death ;  to  describe  the  patJto- 
logical  appearances  of  the  afl^ted  tissues ;  to 
anal)  7.C  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  other 
fluids;  to  recover  the  poison  and  isolate  it 
again  in  crystallized  form,  and  to  exhibit  these 
crystals  under  the  microscope,  were  compara- 
tively easy  processes  tn  tlie  scientific  physician 
and  the  chemical  adept.  But  how  to  transfer 
diese  an)eanmoes  which  Ae  eye  beheld  under 
the  microscope  tn  paper,  and  sn  perfectly  that 
tliey  might  be  accepted  as  exact  repro<luctions 
of  the  forms  revealed  by  the  miofoscope,  was 
a  task  that  the  author  at  one  time  thought  was 
impractica1>Ic.  His  wife,  by  the  most  jjaficnt, 
dclicalc,  and  persevering  labor,  solved  the  prob- 
lem for  him,  and  with  her  pencil  made  perfect 
sketches  of  the  poison-crj-stals  a.";  the  Doctor, 
by  chemical  analysis,  brought  them  to  view 
under  the  microscope. 

As  the  eye  rests  on  the  specimen-plate,  and 
notices  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  lines  form- 
ing these  cnrstals,  and  the  vast  variety  and 
multifarious  shapes  of  the  crystals  themselves, 
we  begin  to  form  some  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  undertaken  by  this  noble  woman. 
But  the  difliculty  is  vasdy  multiplied  when  we 
remem!)cr  that  the  crystalline  forms  that  were 
to  be  sketched  were  only  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  would  vanish  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
had  to  tw  reproduced  again  and  again,  till  the 
fair  art;«;t  accurately  transferred  them  to  paper. 
Her  patient  laix>r  at  length  presented  to  her 
husband  thirteen  phtes  beautifiilly  and  accu- 
rately .sketched  with  the  pencil. 

The  next  problem  was  how  to  have  them 
accurately  engraved  on  steel  as  illustrations  of 
his  forthcoming  volume.  For  this  puipose^  he 
called  upon  the  most  distinguished  engravers 
of  the  eastern  cities,  who  told  him  that  it  could 
not  be  done  in  less  than  three  years*  time,  and 
would  cost  almost  a  fortune  of  money.  One 
of  tSaxm.  engraved  a  single  page,  but  the  Tro- 
fessor  would  not  accept  it  The  Doctor  then 
made  application  to  ^^r.  Jones,  of  Cincinnati, 
well-known  to  the  readers  of  the  Repositor}', 
for  the  many  beautiful  things  with  which  he  has 
embellished  our  JKiges.  Struck  willi  the  exceed- 
ing delicacy  of  the  drawinq-s,  and  ap[>rehenf!ing 
at  once  the  immense  ditticulty  of  transferring 
them  to  sted,  he  informed  die  Doctor  that 
whoever  made  the  drawings  mu.'rt  also  engrave 
the  plates.  "Impossible,"  replied  tbc  Doctor, 
<*for  the  person  who  drew  the  figures  knows 
nothing  of  engraving." 

"  Whoever  can  draw  like  that  on  paper/'  said 
Mr.  Jones,  "can  etch  on  steeL" 

« It  was  my  wife^"  said  the  Doctor,  beginning 
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almost  to  despair  of  getting  his  plates  engraved, 
"and  she  knows  noUiiDg  of  etching  or  any  other 
part  of  engraving."  ♦ 

The  Doctor  was  at  h  n^th  ])ers(iaded  to  pro- 
cure a  steel-plate  and  jxiiuts.  Tlie  artist  pre- 
pared the  plate,  gave  a  tew  items  ol  instruction 
and  exphDatioD  to  the  Doctor,  who  ivas  to  carry 
his  mes^n^rc  and  his  instructions  home  to  his 
wife.  The  indefatigable  wiiie  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility and  went  to  work,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  came  to  the  artist's  office  with  her  etch- 
ing, the  product  of  her  own  hand  lieing  the 
first  she  had  ever  seen.  The  iair  artist  wa.s 
delighted  and  encouraged  when  she  saw  a  proof 
of  her  first  ciT)rt.    It  was  so  that  with 

a  little  correction  it  might  have  been  used ;  but 
ahe  felt  that  she  could  do  better,  and  the  plate 
was  canceled.  Tlie  number  of  steel-plates  nec- 
essary for  the  whole  work  was  then  ordered. 
Mrs.  Wormley  began  the  labor,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  finished  the  etching  of  thirteen 
plate*;,  r/ntaining  in  all  seventy-eight  figures. 

Encouraged  by  her  success  in  the  use  of  the 
jA0f«/,  Mrs.  Wonnky  thought  she  would  tiy 
the  p\7:'rr.  .1  tr*i)l  she  had  not  yet  used,  and 
necessary  in  the  finishing  of  the  plates.  Her 
success  In  that  was  equal  to  her  etching.  She 
then  requested  permission  to  use  the  ruling 
machine,  of  which  she  knew  as  little  as  she 
bad  known  of  the  point  or  graver.  In  a  litUe 
while  she  was  mistress  of  the  ruler,  and  pre- 
sented to  her  husland  the  whole  scriLs  ui* 
plates,  the  delicate  touches  of  which  defy  criti- 
cism, even  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  microscope ! 
Indeed,  tlic  details  of  many  of  the  figures  can 
only  bo  obtained  by  means  of  the  lens.  They 
have  been  pronoimced,  by  competent  judges, 
the  finest  set  of  microscopic  ]ilatcs  ever  pro- 
duced in  Etiropc  or  .\nierica.  W'c  look  ii[jOii 
the  result  as  one  oi  Uic  most  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  womanly  patience,  skill,  and  persever- 
ance, the  full  greatness  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  make  apparent  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  tihe  (Sfficulties  and  mysteries  of  the  engrav- 
er's art 

Mrs.  Wormley  knows  how  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion^— What  can  women  do  ?  They  can  do  a 
thousand  beautiful,  useful,  delicate  things  that 
men  can  not  do.  "llirir  delicate  appreciation 
<>f  beauty,  their  quick  and  accurate  perceptions, 
their  fineness  of  touch,  their  patience,  and  many 
other  qitalities  that  cliaracterize  them  as  women, 
&t  them  for  large  fields  of  usefulness  which 
would  be  peculiarly  thdr  own,  and  which  man 
could  not  usurp  from  them  if  he  would.  It 
mil;';!  Tie  physically  jmssible  for  man  to  acldeve 
what  Mrs.  Wormley  has  done;  but  wc  believe 
it  wootd  be  weli-nigh  impossible  for  man's  Im- 
Voi,  XXVII  t— 4 


patience  and  haste  of  results,  to  endure  the 
long  schooling  in  patience,  in  minute  observa- 
tion, in  delicate  touching  and  retouching,  in 
acquiring  skill  in  arts  before  unknown,  which 
the  creator  of  these  remarkable  plates  has  un- 
dergone. 

Mrs.  Wormley  gives  us  a  beautiiul  iUustra^ 

tion  of  that  divinely  assiL^m-d  mission  fi>r  the 
wife — "she  shall  be  a  help  meet  for  him. '  She 
is  the  companion  of  her  husband  in  the  highest 
iA-alks  of  literature,  and  can  descend  with  him 
into  the  depths  of  scientific  research.  She  can 
cooperate  with  him  in  ihe  experiments  of  the 
laboratory;  she  can  illustrate  with  the  pencil 
and  graver  the  products  of  his  p^enins  and  toil; 
she  can  beautify  his  home  with  her  own  draw- 
ings and  paintings,  and  then  enliven  it  widi 
her  vocal  and  instriiniental  music.  She  is  a 
true  woman;  witli  a  mind  well-stored  with  the 
more  solid  attainments  of  a  liberal  education, 
she  possesses  decided  talents  for  music  and 
drawin;:;.  and  embraces  every  opportiinitv  to 
cultivate  lier  taste  and  skill ;  and  yet  she  fulfills 
alt  duties  of  home  as  wife  and  mother,  her 
daily  life  being  characterized  hy  untiring  indus- 
try, gentleness,  and  iundness  to  all  around  her 
in  hesdth  and  sickness. 

Dr.  Wormley  has  received  the  distinction  of 
election  to  honorary  membership  of  several  of 
the  principal  scientific  societies  of  Europe,  and 
his  work  has  elicited  the  highest  commendation 
of  those  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic 


SOCIAL  SClEiNCE. 


7E  have  before  us  reports  of  the  recent 
*  '    sessions  of  the  American  and  British 
Social  Science  Associations,  and  also  some  v.-il- 
uable  papers  bearing  on  similar  questions  of 
social  interest  which  are  agitated  in  France. 
Two  iacts  prominent  and  startling  in  these  re- 
ports are  tfie  decadence  of  human  life  from 
congreg^tioa  in  laige  and  crowded  cities,  and 
the  decrea.se  of  population  among  the  higher 
I  and  more  refined  classes  of  society.    The  first 
i  we  would  rationally  expect,  as  nearly  all  the 
catises  of  disease  and  death  are  more  efficient 
in  dense  Uian  in  sparse  populations,  while  tlic 
I  ver}-  concourse  of  human  beings  itself  develops 

prolific  causes  of  iliscase.  But  the  ;^'reat  dis- 
proportion in  the  mortality  of  cities  compared 
with  that  of  the  country,  made  evident  by  these 
statistics^  .shows  that  our  cities  are  maintained 
at  n  more  fearful  cost  of  human  life  than  is 
generally  supposed. 
I    Of  ninetywfour  causes  of  death,  seventy^five 
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act  with  greater  intensity  in  cities  than  in  the 
country — some  of  them  producing  ninety-six 
per  cent,  or  nearly  double  as  many  deaths  in 
the  satne  pdinrlation  in  towns  as  in  the  countrv ; 
while  the  whole  number  of  deaths  is  forty  per 
cent  in  excess  in  the  cities.  So  great  is  this 
disproportion  that  our  cities  would  soon  Ix- 
cnmc  dcpopuLitcrl  if  !fft  to  themselves.  They 
live  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Families 
are  exhausted  and  die  out»  and  their  pbces  are 
filled  by  immigration  from  the  rural  districts. 
It  is  estimated  by  a  French  writer  in  1842, 
that  among  300,000  people  then  living  in  Paris, 
there  were  probably  not  1,000  who  could  trace 
their  families  in  tliat  city  Ixick  two  htimlrcd 
years;  or,  in  otlitr  words,  the  200,000  people 
living  in  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  in- 
stead of  nuilt!plvin<j  to  400,000  in  two  centuries, 
had  dwindled  down  to  1,000.  According  to  En- 
glish statisticians  10,000  people  from  the  coun- 
try annually  aie  necessary  to  keep  the  popula- 
tion of  London  up  to  its  number,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  5,000  fresh  subjects  from  the 
rural  districts  must  flow  nnniially  Into  the  city 
of  New  'lOrk,  to  Mipjily  the  w:iste  that  death 
makes  in  that  city  in  excess  of  the  death-rate 
in  the  country. 

Another  striking  fact  is  the  readiness  with 
which  these  thousands  from  the  country  flock 
into  the  cities  to  fill  up  these  breaking  ranks. 
This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  increaae  of 
the  populatinn  of  cities  immensely  surjiasses 
that  of  rural  districts.  This  vast  increase  is  of 
course  not  firom  the  predominance  of  births 
over  deaths,  but  from  immigration,  hntli  for- 
eign and  domestic  Dr.  Jarvis,  in  his  valu.iiiie 
paper  before  the  late  social  science  meeting  at 
Hoston,  gives  the  following  statistics  on  this 
point: 

"In  twent)'  years  in  Massachusetts,  the  cities 
and  large  towns  gained  tog-g  per  cent,  and 
the  rural  districts  gained  47/' per  rent.  In  the 
United  States  the  gain  of  cities  was  186.5  P^"" 
cent,  and  the  rural  gain  -was  72.5  per  cent  in 

tlie  s.ime  ])eri<id,  from  i''4o  to  i?,fio.  The  i,'."iin 
of  the  States  nortli  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
is  represented  l^'  174.5  ^"^  33  '  cent  re- 
spectively, for  and  countrj-.  In  the  south- 
east tliL-  figures  95.1  and  3t  show  the  propor- 
tionate increase.  The  new  -States  west  of  the 
Alleghantes,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
gained  487  and  r  ;^.^  per  cent  in  the  same  time  ; 
the  south-western  States  226.1  and  106.5.  ^" 
an  the  above  examples,  the  larger  number  shows 
the  per  cent,  of  increase  of  cities  containing 
over  10.000  people  in  the  two  decades.  Al!  the 
countries  of  Europe  furnish  similar  statistics, 
and  those  oF  France  are  most  marked.  During 


a  period  of  twenty-five  years  the  towns  of  France 
increased  53  per  cent,  the  country  3.2  per  cent 
Paris  in  thirty  years  gained  1 15.83  per  cent ;  all 
the  rest  of  France  12.3  per  cent  The  jjopula- 
tion  in  all  France  is  doubled  in  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  years,  in  one  hundred  and  seventy 
iaige  towns  in  thirty-three  yean,  in  Paris  in 
twenty-eight  years." 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  exactness  the  rate 
of  mortality  is  in  pit^rtion  to  compactness  of 
population.  In  tRjS  the  rpcn'^frnr-jjcnrml  of 
England  reported  tliat"the  people  of  districts 
living  in  England  wide  apart  experience  a  low 
mortality,  and  their  mortality  Increases  in  pro- 
portion as  their  dwelling"?  are  hrott^^ht  in  closer 
proximity."  f  liis  opinion  is  borne  out  by  all 
subsequent  reports.  The  report  for  1856  di> 
vidcs  England  into  two  classes  as  to  density 
of  population.  In  the  first  class,  where  e.ach 
person  had  an  average  of  a  quarter  acre  of 
land,  the  deaths  were  at  the  rate  of  26.55  in 
1,000  for  a  year;  in  the  second  class,  where 
each  person  had  3.63  acres,  a  mortality  of  20  in 
one  thousand  was  considered  an  over-estimate. 
A  table  condensed  from  one  of  the<=p  reports 
shows  tlmt  the  mortality  steadily  ciccreases  as 
population  Is  less  crowded.  Thus:  The  aver- 

,i£;e  r.ite  <tf  niovtality  in  fifteen  ('islricfs,  \\!'.Lre 
each  person  had  firom  .004  to  .010  of  an  acre, 
was  262  to  lo^ooo  of  popniation.  Sixty  dis- 
tricts, where  a  person  had  one  to  two  acres,' 
show  a  rate  of  214.  In  lour  districfi,  where 
there  were  but  utic  person  to  nine  or  ten  acres, 
the  rate  was  17$.  Three  districts,  where  each 
person  had  seventeen  to  fliirt)' -three  ncres,  the 
rate  was  160  to  each  10,000  of  population. 

A  still  more  significant  &ct  is  made  evident 
by  these  papers — the  remarkable  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  certain 
places  and  classes.  In  France,  for  Instance, 
with  a  climate  far  sujierior  to  that  of  England, 
the  increase  of  ]Hi])ul.uion  is  but  little  over 
4,000  per  miUion  annually,  while  in  England  it 
is  14,000  in  i,ooo^ooa  The  rate  of  increase 
in  rr.uu  c  is  but  one-half  that  of  Holland,  and 
compares  with  Denmark  as  4  to  11,  and  with 
Prussia  as  4  to  13.  For  15  years  there  has 
been  only  five  per  cent  of  increase.  At  the 
lieajinning  of  the  present  century  the  average 
number  of  births  in  each  family  was  tour  to 
live.  In  Paris  it  was  four.  Now  it  is  only 
three  in  Franc  e  and  two  in  Paris.  While  the 
population  as  a  whole  has  incrca.sed  over  six 
millions  in  forty  years,  the  military  reports  show 
that  there  are  no  more  young  men  of  twenty 
and  twenty-one  suitable  for  conscription  than 
there  were  in  1830.  They  complain  much  of 
tfie  physical  deijeneracy  and  of  the  weakneai 
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of  those  who  present  themsdva  at  Ae  enroll- 
ment offices.    This  is  a  darker  record  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  State  in  Europe. 
Opiatons  varj  as  to  tlie  canse.   It  ts  evident 

tli.it  there  arc  varintis  caii<;c^.    !t  is  a  suhfVct, 
however,  about  which  there  is  very  much  yet  to 
learn.  To  sam  the  causes  up  under  the  name 
"state  of  society,"  is  but  an  obscure  way  of 
statiog  the  ^act   One  of  the  most  ;^>parent 
causes  is  what  the  followers  of  Malthus  would 
can  the  repressive  principle.   It  is  the  sad  rec- 
ord of  infant  mortalitv,  ns  shown  in  a  prmijihlet 
by  Doctors  Urochard  and  Monot.    It  is  the  cus- 
tom in  Paris  for  parents  to  send  a  vast  number 
of  infants  into  the  cmintry  to  he  iutr-<L'rI.  cither 
because  they  caa  not  attend  to  them,  or  because 
they  wish  to  be  rfd  of  offspring.   Paris  sends 
lS,000  into  the  countrj*  everj-  year.    It  has  be- 
come a  reinilar  business.    There  are  ofRce";  in 
every  part  ot  the  city  where  contracts  arc  made 
by  the  month  or  the  year.  The  last  year  tiiere 
have  ?")ern  several  suits  on  .Tccoiint  of  abtisers  in 
this  so-called  business.   The  evils  have  become 
so  great,  and  the  neglect  so  manifest,  that  pri- 
\-3te  indi' iiiuals  have  organized  a  "Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Infants,"  which  seeks  informa- 
tion and  institutes  legal  proceedings  against 
persons  abusing  the  law.  Of  the  18,000  sent 
otit  cvrr\'  vcar  from  Pan's;,  nnc-sixth  die.  The 
per  centage  of  deaths,  or  the  "massacre  of  the 
innocents,**  from  1859  to  1858,  was  28.91 ;  from 
1859  to  1864  it  varies  from  30.02  to  40.07.  The 
districts  to  which  these  children  are  sent  present 
very  different  statistics:  "Some  are  celebrated 
for  never  rearing  children."   The  rate  at  which 
infriTits  aged  from  one  day  to  one  year  die  is,  in 
the  Department  of  the  Loire  Inferieure,  90.50  1 
per  cent;  Seine  Inferiearer  87.36;  £ure,  78.12 ; 
Calvados,  78.09;  Aubc,  70.27;  Seine  t'.  nise, 
69.33;  Gate  d'Or,  66.46;  Indre  et  Loire,  62.16; 
Manche,  56.66. 

There  may  be  another  c  ;mse  in  the  fact  that  ■ 
400,000  of  tlic  flinver  of  the  vouth  of  France 
are  shut  up  in  camp  continually,  and  forbidden  | 
to  matry.  Besides  these,  the  only  other  causes 
we  have  seen  mentioned  arc  the  thousands  who  \ 
fill  the  monasteries  and  convents,  besides  the 
"social  eviL" 

It  would  be  an  oubagcous  slander  to  say  that 
there  were  no  homes  in  France,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  the  .uithority  of  one  of  the  great- 
est philanthropists  of  the  nation  to  the  fact  that 
"the  want  of  Franre  is  home":  anri  mntl'.ers."' 

Similar  Cscts  were  brought  to  light  l)eforc  the 
Sodal  Sdence  Congress  at  its  last  session  in 
Boston,  through  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Alien,  of 
Massachusetts.  The  statistics  of  Dr.  Allen  are 
confined  chiefly  to  Massachusetts,  and  indicate 


first,  a  depletion  of  the  State  by  the  emigration 

of  its  citizens  to  other  .States,  without  a  corre- 
sponding immigration  from  other  States,  tiie 
excess  of  emigration  being  from  4,000  to  ^fioo, 

.\\  tlie  same  time  a  constant  influx  of  foreigners 
are  pouring  into  the  State  by  immigration  from 
abroad.  This  state  of  things  if  undianged 
would  of  itself  before  many  decades  change 
almost  U'liilly  the  ihar.ieter  of  the  population. 
But  Dr.  /^ileii  presents  another  alarming  fact 
contributing  to  flw  same  result  Says  the  Doc- 
tor, "It  is  further  to  be  obscr\-ed  that  the  pro- 
portion and  numbers  of  births  from  foreign  par- 
ents has  been  continually  increasing,  while tiiose 
of  native  parents  have  scarcely  varied.  This  is 
proved  not  only  by  the  census,  but  by  the  regis- 
tration report.  The  increase  of  population  for 
twenty  or  twenty-live  years  has  been  mainly  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  largely  made  up  of  the  foreign  element 
In  the  smdler  villages  the  stock  is  mostly 
.'\mcriran,  .ind  h.is  ]iarr!l\'  increased  at  all.  In 
tact,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  census  reports  at 
different  periods  shows  that  increase  of 
population  in  the  State  follows  almost  invariably 
in  the  .same  line  and  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  foreign  element  has  been  introduced  or  in- 
creased. Examining  the  number  of  deaths,  we 
find  tliat  there  are  absolntely  more  deaths  than 
births  among  tlie  strictly  American  children,  so 
that,  aside  (rcna  immigration  and  births  of  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage,  the  population  of 
Massachusetts  is  really  decreasing." 

Another  fact  developed  by  reports  is  that 
whereas  in  1765  neariy  one-half  the  population 
of  Massachusetts  wa«!  nnder  fifteen  year<?  of 
age,  it  is  believed  that  at  the  present  lime  not 
more  than  one-fifUi  of  the  purely  American  pop- 
ulaiinn  is  under  that  ai^e.  The  nnmher  of  rhil- 
drcn  in  an  equal  number  of  families  of  American 
and  foreign  birth  will  be  neariy  three  times  as 
great  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former.  The  records 
of  manv  towns  will  include  six  to  eight  genera- 
tions. Examination  shows  that  the  families  of 
the  first  generation  had  an  average  of  eight  to 
ten  rhMdren  :  of  the  next  three  between  seven 
and  eight ;  the  fifth  about  live,  and  the  sixth  less 
than  three  to  each  family.  Formerly  large  fiim- 
ilies  were  common;  now  they  are  rare.  In 
some  of  tlie  old  towns  the  records  of  a  hundred 
years  do  not  show  a  single  married  couple  with- 
out children.  The  New  V.itk  census  of  1865 
shows  that  of  003,236  married  women.  1 57745 
had  no  children,  and  305,898  had  only  one  or 
two.  In  tiie  smaQ  town  of  Billci4ca  there  are 
the  records  of  ninety  six  families  of  ten  or  more 
children.  Five  of  these  had  fourteen,  and  one 
twenty-one.  The  total  In  the  ninety  fiunilies  is 
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1,043.   The  birth-rate  shows  the  same  fiict,  that 

the  Ameritan  fainilief?  do  not  increase  at  all,  and 
inspection  ot"  the  registration  in  other  States 
shows  th»t  the  SMie  vemark  implies  to  adL  It 
is  remarked  thnt  the  tlccreisc  nf  children  is 
found  to  prevail  in  country  almost  as  much  as 
in  dty,  and  that  only  aboat  three-fifths  of  all 
that  are  born,  includinii  city  and  country,  ever 
reach  adult  life.  What,  then,  is  to  be  the  state 
of  society  in  New  England  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  hence  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  Yan- 
kee stock?  Can  the  ditlcrcnre  nmnni^  tlie  Inrths 
o£  foreign  and  native  parentage  be  attributed  to 
a  degeneracy  to  the  physical  condition  and  or- 
,:^:ini;!:ition  of  fc-mrdcs,  or  a  settled  determination 
with  large  numbers  of  the  married  to  have  no 
more  daildren,  txr  a  very  limited  number? 

To  what  causes  are  these  sad  &cts  to  be 
attributed  ?  Writers  upon  population  regard  as 
principal  causes  in  preventing  its  increase 
climate,  famine,  pestilence,  government,  war, 

'.vnnt  of  marriage,  and  prudential  considem- 
tions.  It  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  agen- 
cies, except  the  last,  can  have  been  operating 
in  this  country  in  the  past.  Xot  dimate,  for 
it  is  a  iault  that  does  not  apply  to  former  •^'en- 
eiations,  and  is  not  now  applicable  (0  a  part 
of  the  population;  and  wc  have  as  a  nation 
been  happily  s|)ared  from  the  Other  calamities 
that  have  been  named. 

In  exphining  these  iacts  great  stress  has 
Ijeen  laid  on  what  is  delicately  named,  "pru- 
dential considerations."  There  is  a  painful 
amount  of  evidence  that  these  considerations 
are  acting  powerfully  and  extensively  in  Ameri- 
can society ;  that  in  large  classes  of  the  com- 
munity parents  desire  no  ofTspring,  or  at  most 
but  a  very  limited  number,  and  tliat  most  culpa- 
ble means  are  resorfp<i  to  fiir  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  It  is  a  sad  commentarj' 
on  our  dvilization  and  modern  Christianity. 
If  the  figures  and  stattinunts  of  Dr.  Allen  and 
Other  eminent  physicians,  whose  attention  lias 
Iwen  specially  directed  to  these  subjects,  are  to 
be  accepted,  the  case  is  a  fearfully  alarming 
one.  In  a  moral  point  of  view  it  cnn  l)e  noth- 
ing else  than  a  crime  ot  the  deepest  die, 
enough  to  call  down  upon  us  as  a  people  the 
displeasure  of  Heaven.  In  relation  to  human 
life  it  is  nothing  less  than  murder;  and  in 
rdation  to  the  perpetrator  it  is  a  physioI(^caI 
crime,  entailing  fearful  risk  to  tlie  mothers 
healtli  and  life.  We  Send  abroad  our  mission* 
aries  to  jireach  the  crinUnali^  of  in&nticide  to 
heathen  nations,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  our 
Christi.m  civilization  discover  a  "mn«!?incre  of 
the  innocents"  in  some  of  its  features  more 
detestable  than  die  habits  of  heathenism  I 


But  we  turn  away  from  this  Erectly  criminal 

aspect  of  the  mnfter  to  the  contemplation  of 
other  causes  tending  to  the  same  results.  We 
are  satisfied  that  a  very  large  share  of  ttese 
evils  are  due  to  what  is  enibnired  in  the  sig- 
nificant phrase,  "the  state  of  society."  That 
state  is  one  of  predominant  mental  activity,  the 
intellectual  nature  subordinating  the  animal  and 
physical  to  itself.  The  stress  of  nineteenth- 
century  civilizaUou  is  on  the  brain  and  nerves, 
giving  undue  developnient  to  these  at  the  e.x- 
pense  of  the  muscular  tissues,  and  to  the 
enfeeblement  of  almost  every  other  organ. 
Our  National  temperament  is  in  process  of 
rapid  development  and  change.  "  From  being 
what  philosophers  cail  extensive  and  rtuining 
into  physical  de\'clopments,  it  has  become  in- 
tensive and  takes  intellectual  forms.  Our  great 
grandfathers  ate  and  drank,  laughed  and  grew 
fat;  we  plan  and  study,  lalxir  and  fret,  and  are 
nervous  and  thin.  They  took  life  as  it  came; 
we  are  more  anxious  to  mold  it  to  our  pur- 
pose, and  make  it  what  wc  think  it  ought 
to  be." 

American  women  enter  into  this  intense  life 
as  earnestly  as  the  men,  and  the  physical 
eflbcts  manifest  themselves  in  bodi  sexes ;  more 
perhaps  in  the  female,  because,  more  than  the 
male,  slie  lias  turnc^l  a\\'av  from  maivinl  !,ihi»r 
and  nicaub  ul  piiysical  dcvelupnicnt.  iicr 
education  in  the  past,  too,  has  been  fearfoUy 
at  fault  in  throwing  an  immense  strain  upon 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  nith  an  almost 
utter  neglect  of  physical  culture.  The  diffi- 
culty is  not  with  female  education,  but  with  its 
misdirection.  Girls  are  put  to  school  too  early, 
and  in  ever)'  particular  their  education  is  too 
stimulating,  hurried,  and  exciting.  The  same 
thing  has  liccn  almost  equally  true  with  regard 
to  our  boys;  and  as  the  result  we  raise  gen- 
erations of  men  and  women  with  the  htaan  and 
nervous  s\'stem  highlv  develnjied.  but  with  the 
muscular  temperament  scarcely  developed  at 
alL  The  body  as  a  whole  is  feeble  throv^;faout, 
and  individual  musdes  are  sol^  flabby,  small, 
and  weak. 

As  a  general  rule,  people  highly  educated, 
and  following  pursuits  of  whatever  kind  that 
severely  tax  the  brain  and  ner\-ous  system, 
have  a  less  number  of  children  than  those 
persons  engaged  in  manual  labor  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Women  distinguished  for  genius  and 
intellectual  attainments  have  never  as  a  dass 
been  prolific  of  offspring.  Is,  then,  the  intel- 
lectual cultivation  of  women  unnatural  and 
alinormal?  Certainly  not.  But  such  intellect- 
ual culture  as  sacritices  to  itself  ali  care  for  the 
^ysical  developiment  of  the  body,  and  sudi  I 
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devotion  to  intellectual  culture  as  excludes 
manual  or  plusicil  hI)or,  whether  in  man  or 
wooiao,  is  abnormal,  against  the  desigus  ui 
mtttie,  and  in  Eolation  of  tiie  laws  of  health. 
The  effect  ^^  seen  in  the  intense  headaches 
with  which  our  women  are  now  afflicted,  the 
other  portions  of  the  body  not  betn^  sufficiently 
developed  to  draw  to  them  a  just  j^roportion  of 
the  circulation.  Those  who  are  thus  afiected 
are  frail  and  weak,  break  down  in.  dbildbirth, 
and  art.  unable  to  nourish  their  ofikpring. 

Certain  absurd  fashions  in  dress  have  also 
contributed  to  tlais  process  of  physical  enfeeble- 
nent  Compression  of  tiie  chest  and  of  the 
stomaLh  has  produced  indigestion,  thus  impalr- 
\n-^  the  lymphatic  system;  has  weakened  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  thus  deranging  the  cir- 
culation ;  and  by  pressure  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  has  served  to  weaken,  depress,  and 
displace  certain  viul  organs,  entailing  a  class  of 
diseases  on  modem  females  hat  Uttle  prevalent 
in  former  generations. 

What  is  to  be  the  remedy  of  this  state  of 
af&irs  ?  The  evil  is  caused  by  neglect  of  phys- 
ical exercise,  too  exclusive  cultivation  of  the 
brain,  and  fashionable  modes  of  life  and  dress. 
The  remedy  of  the  first  is  plain.  The  muscle 
of  women  should  be  educated  harmoniously 
with  the  brain  ;  the  distaste  for  household  labor 
in  the  higher  circles — indeed,  in  all  circles — 
should  be  removed;  the  excitbigr  and  dissipa* 
ting  modes  of  fashionable  life  should  be  sup- 
planted by  wiser  and  healthier  entertainments ; 
and  the  movement  in  senUnariea  for  increased 
physical  development  should  be  encouraged 
aiitl  incrcised ;  twirls  should  remain  j?ir!s  as 
long  jiA  possible,  and  should  not  he  transformed 
into  miniature  vmmen  in  manners  and  dress 
during  those  years  that  nature  intends  to  be 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  both  brain  and  mus- 
de  To  persuade  women  to  give  up  &shion 
and  to  dress  according  to  tlie  laws  of  health, 
is  an  impossible  task ;  but  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  fashions  themselves  of  late, 
and  we  may  hope  for  Stilt  triser  and  better 
things  in  the  futurew 


SOMEWHERE. 


Now  sinks  the  son  into  the  sea, 
Bat  upward  all  our  doods  are  bright. 

And  somewhere  all  their  monihig  liills 
Are  gVnnnering  in  Iigh|. 

Kow  sleep  the  sunny  little  waves 

That  ^^ang  tod.iv  aloni;  our  shore, 
But  space  has  caught  their  music  up, 
And  trills  it  o'er  sad  o*cr« 


A  knell  is  rung  in  yonder  tower 
That  moans  along  our  lonesome  halls, 

But  somewhere  strikes  like  mdotfy 
Against  the  "shining  walla." 

r<''or  lie.irts  that  miss  the  voice  of  love  I 

Ve  know  that  somewhere,  brave  and  clear, 
It  siogi  in  sainted  perfectnem 
The  tsle  It  wUipered  here. 


The  ronf-trce  dr 


its  bllMucd  b!< 


And  withers  on  the  silent  caves; 
Bnt  soaaewliere  there  is  glorious  fiuit 
Among  the  gnnered  leaves. 

There  is  no  pang  of  sacrifice 
But  ripens  into  sweetest  s^nse, 

Or  somewhere  in  a  pescetal  day 
Will  Ibid  its  recompense. 

The  thorns  that  tore  the  blameless  brow 
Have  bluissomcd  into  snowy  flowers; 

The  cruel  cross  gleams  like  a  star 
Through  all  our  darker  hours. 

O,  hidden  sometime,  sore  and  sweet  t 
O,  sacred  somewhere,  near  or  highl 

Keep,  keep  your  treasures,  we  shall  koOW 
Your  blessing  by  and  hj. 


COME  UNTO  ME. 


Art  thou  weary?  art  thou  lan^juid? 

Art  thou  sore  distressed? 
"Come  to  me,"  saith  One^  "and  condng, 
Be  at  rest." 

Hath  He  marks  to  lead  me  to  him, 

If  he  be  my  guide  ? 
"In  his  feet  and  hands  are  wOiuid>prhitSy 

And  his  side." 

Is  there  diadem  as  monardt 
That  HiB  brow  adorns  ? 
"Yea,  a  <.r()wu  III  very  surety, 

But  ijf  thorns." 

If  I  find  Him,  if  I  foUow, 

What  Ms  guerdon  here? 
"Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labw. 
Many  a  tear." 

If  I  still  hold  closely  to  Him, 

What  hath  he  at  last  ? 
"Sorrow  vanquished,  labor  ends<i^ 

Jordan  passed  J" 

If  1  ask  Him  to  receive  me, 

Will  he  say  me  nay? 
"Not  till  earth,  and  not  till  heaven 
Pass  away." 

Tending,  foUowing,  keeping,  struggling. 

Is  1 fe  sure  to  btess  ? 

"Angels,  Diart)TS,  prophets,  pilgrims, 
Answer,  Yes." 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  MOVEMENT-CURE. 


AMONG  the  systems  of  mediciae,  motor- 
pathy  Kolds  an  acknowledged  place.  No 

doubt  it  .ilniiL-  i>  adequate  to  the  cure  of  certain 
diseases,  and  all  systems  em])loy  and  rely  largely 
upon  its  chief  principle.  Exercise  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  healers — inertia  is  death. 

The  principle  of  (hcmi  H-utit  >  tliiis  nnnounced 
is  still  more  widely  applicabie  to  spiritual  dis- 
eases. The  Grarch  is  a  great  hospital,  fidl  of 
patients  nfflic  li-tl  with  various  m;il;idies.  Some 
alternate  between  fevers  of  anger  and  chills  of 
selfishness;  some  are  dyspeptic,  and  can  not 
properly  digest  the  "  strong  meat "  nor  even 
"the  sincere  milk  <if  the  word."  There  are 
paralytics  in  the  Church — persons  strong  on 
one  side,  but  so  weak  on  the  other  that  they 
can  do  nothing  to  ])i:r])nse;  and  mnsnmptives, 
who  once  bid  fair  to  be  vigorous  workers,  but 
now  give  evidence  of  a  general  decay  of  graces, 
and  show  symptoms  of  speedy  death.  The 
remedies  provided  by  the  Great  Physician  for 
all  these  and  all  other  diseases  of  tlte  soul  are 
very  few,  and  prominent  among  them  is  exer- 
cise. "  Exercise  thyself  unto  t^odliness,"  says 
I'aul  to  'i  imotliy.  The  verb  he  uses — j  v//»'a,'r — 
is  the  same  from  which  oar  word  "gymna- 
sium" is  derived,  and  has  a  precisely  similar 
meaning. 

AragO,  in  his  autobiography,  says  he  found 
his  "greatest  master  in  mathematics"  in  the 
binding  of  one  of  hi"^  text-hooks.  Perplexed 
by  the  difticuity  ot  his  early  studies,  he  was 
almost  in  despair.  Some  words  on  ttie  waste 
leaf  user!  to  stiffen  the  rover  of  his  bonk  cattcjht 
his  eye.  He  dampened  the  cover  and  unrolled 
the  leaf  to  see  what  was  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  a  short  tetter  from  D'AIcmbert  to  a 
youth  discouraged  like  himself  It  ran  thiis: 
*'Go  on,  sir,  go  on.  The  difficulties  you  meet 
will  resolve  themselves  as  you  advance.  Pro- 
ceed, and  light  will  dawn  and  shine  with  in- 
creasing clearness  on  your  path."  "■Co  ca" 
made  Arago  the  greatest  astranomical  madie- 

matician  of  his  age.  Christ's  great  ''i^o." 
uttered  just  before  he  left  the  world,  has  made 
more  heroes  and  braver  than  ever  answered  to 
the  call  of  martial  trum|)Ct.  He  spoke  it  not 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  benighted  millions, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  heralds.  The 
great  means  of  spiritual  healdi  and  youth  is 
spiritual  activity. 

God's  plan  of  humanit)'  is  development  by 
action.  We  have  small  beginnings.  "There 
is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  living  thing  more 
helpless  and  nnpromising  than  man  in  his 
infancy."    Other  animals  are  endowed  with 


insUncta  ihlly  adequate  to  Aeir  needs,  and  with 

physical  powers  which  make  them  independent 
almost  from  the  begiooiog.  In  the  human 
animal  the  instincts  are  feeblest,  and  the  power 

of  self-provision  comes  latest  In  lieu  of  these 
i>oi\  has  given  his  favorite  creature  a  principle 
ot  growth  which  promises  limitless  develop- 
ment Abundant  activity  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  normal  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple -in  the  body,  mind,  or  souL  The  arm 
of  a  Hercules  would  be  shriveled  by  protracted 
inertia  ;  the  brightest  genius  will  be  outstripped 
by  industrious  roediocri^  unless  it  be  devel- 
oped and  disciplined  by  work;  the  s<mg  of  a 
sera[)h  would  die  if  he  should  fold  his  wings 
and  go  forth  to  no  benevolent  activities. 

God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
Whenever  he  summons  us  by  natural  Impulse, 
by  providence,  hy  the  Holy  Scrijitiires,  or  by 
his  own  blessed  Spirit  to  any  development, 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual,  he 
does  not  toss  into  our  lap  a  treasure  to  be 
possessed  and  enjoyed  without  effort;  he  sum- 
mons us  to  grasp  a  prize  which  our  indolence 
may  forfeit  The  affiUrs  of  this  world  are 
administered  by  n  partnership,  God  and  man— 
a  most  unequal  one  truly,  and  yet  a  real  one. 
The  two  members  of  it  are  linked  together  by 
a  nnsterinvis  being  xvh<i  is  !io(!i.  I  know  f^^d 
has  his  exclusive  realm  which  man  nuy  not  in- 
vade. He  rsuses  tides  and  tempests ;  he  keeps 
the  mighty  machinery  of  the  universe  smoothly 
runtiiiig.  Tint  wlr.w  is  done  in  no  part  dy  man  is 
done  /or  man;  and  the  destiny  of  this  "insect 
infinite,"  for  whom  birds  sii^,  and  oceans  roar, 
and  seasons  revolve,  is  dependent  not  on  Cod 
alone,  but  also — by  God's  appointment — on 
himself. 

The  general  principle  thus  unfolded  applies 
alike  to'  every  form  of  laudable  effort.  Work 
if  you  would  win.  It  is  God's  unalterable 
decree  that  success  sh.all  be  achieved  by  reso- 
lute and  persistent  endeavor.  It  was  as  Jacob 
went  on  his  way  that  the  angels  of  God  met 
him.  Depend  upon  it  the  logic  of  success  is 
liard  work.  The  early  MelViodists  levohit'on- 
ized  England  because  "they  were  ail  at  it  .ind 
always  at  it.**  Let  a  man  gt  t  a  great  thought 
in  his  head,  and  in  spite  of  every  discounge- 
mont  Xtv  to  work  it  ont,  lie  v.ill  liave  snrress, 
if  success  is  within  the  limits  of  po.ssibility. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  used  to  say  he  did  not  think 
he  had  anv  advantage  over  other  men.  except 
that  whatever  he  thought  worth  beginning  he 
had  resolutloa  enough  to  continue,  till  he  had 
accomplished  his  object. 

Growth  in  pmce  follows  the  same  law.  It  is 
to  be  got  not  solely  by  praying  for  it  We 
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most  watch  as  well  as  pray.   If  we  would  be 

stf.Klfast.  un movable."  we  must  be  "always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord."  Some 
peisons  took— 'Hot  too  much,  for  that  can  not 
be,  bat — too  exdustvely  to  God  for  the  Chris- 
tian EfraceH,  makm?  verv  little  efffirt  fhcmselrcs. 
To  grow  in  grace  is  to  develop  a  strong,  stable, 
symmetrica]  Christian  character,  and  that  is  not 
an  instantaneous,  otit-rind-out  j;ift  of  God  to 
any  man.  I  do  not  forget  that  the  soul  may 
pass  from  death  to  life  by  the  pangs  of  a  quick 
C30Bveision,  nor  that  its  entire  sanctification 
maybe  insinntaneous  when  it  is  fully  ready  for 
that  tliangc;  but  conversion  is  not  complete 
salvation,  and  die  heart  made  pure  is  just  pre- 
pared to  grow  rapidly  in  even*  prnre  ;  ami  what 
1  insist  on  is,  that  growth  in  grace  is  the  fruit 
not  alone  of  God's  gUI^  but  of  our  effi)rl<  It 
is  what  is  achieved  as  well  as  what  is  reccis-cd 
that  makes  the  man.  There  is  no  ro}'al  road 
to  edncatfon,  or  character,  or  virtue.  If  a 
prince  becomes  a  scholar,  or  a  statesman,  or  a 
saint — that  i^,  in  tinv  sen«!e  a  man — ^itmust  Ijc 
by  much  scll-dcnial  and  effort 

The  hborious  Churdi  wItt  always  be  the 
rejoicins;,  ^rowiiii,'  Cluirch ;  the  working  dis- 
ciple will  be  the  happy  Christian.  Is  a  Church 
downcast,  and  tiiat,  too,  in  spite  of  many  pray- 
ers ?  Let  its  members  begin  to  work  for  Jesus, 
and  they  will  soon  sinsj  for  foy.  Is  a  Church 
weak?   Work  will  make  it  Jilroiig. 

This  suggests  the  reflex  benefit  of  the  foreign 
missionary  work.  I  verily  l>elicve  that  if  all  the 
money  expended,  all  the  toil  bestowed,  and  all 
the  lives  sacrificed  in  missionary  effort  had  pro- 
duced no  evident  results  in  heathen  lands ;  if 
not  one  soul  had  been  converted,  and  not  one 
iniquitous  practice  had  been  abandoned  there; 
if  we  had  been  forced  to  feel  that  in  executing 
Christ's  great  commission  we  had  only  been 
sowing  the  hidden  seed,  and  that  its  germina- 
tion was  to  be  the  work  of  ages  yet  to  come ; 
all  this  expenditure  of  mot)cv.  this  besto\vmer\t 
of  toil,  this  far  more  precious  holocaust  of 
human  lives,  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
benedictions  thus  secured  to  the  Church  at 
home.  Inst  this  sort  of  labor  is  needed  to 
harden  the  muscle,  and  quicken  the  nerve,  and 
warm  die  heart  of  the  Church,  to  prqwre  her 
for  fi  e  twofold  work  of  saving  the  SOUils  within 
her  pale,  and  converting  the  practical^  pagan 
multitudes  at  her  very  doors. 

Tlie  changeless  law  of  blessing  is,  "He  that 
watereth  shall  1^  watered  also  himself."  An- 
drew Fuller  found  it  so  with  his  Church.  He 
spealcit  of  a  period  in  his  ministry  when  he  had 
rmdc  the  most  laboriou??  and  systematic  efforts 
to  comfort  his  serious  people ;  but  the  more 


he  tried,  the  more  they  compfadned  of  doubts 

and  fears.  He  knew  not  wliat  to  do.  He  was 
at  his  wits'  end.  He  tells  how  he  and  tbey  were 
led  out  of  the  difficulty  by  an  unlookcd>for  door 
of  escape:  "At  this  time  it  pleased  God  to 
direct  mv  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  ]")er)sh- 
tng  heathen  iii  ludia ;  1  felt  that  we  had  been 
living  for  ourselves  and  not  caring  for  their 
souls.  I  spoke  as  1  felt.  My  serious  jteople 
wondered  and  wept  over  their  past  inattention 
to  the  subject  We  met  and  prayed  for  the 
heathen;  met  and  considered  what  could  be 
done  among  ourselves  for  them;  met  and  did 
what  we  could ;  and,  while  all  this  was  going 
on,  the  lamentations  ceased.  The  sad  became 
cheerful,  and  the  despondinp  rahn.  No  one 
complained  of  a  want  of  comfort.  They  were 
drawn  out  of  themselves.  God  blessed  them 
while  they  tried  to  he  a  blessing." 

The  inanimate  ocean  seems  to  undersund 
this  law.  Whence  wwne  those  sparkling  treas- 
ures which  a  thousand  rivers  pour  into  the 
bosom  of  the  deep?  'I'hev  first  went  \ip  from 
that  deep.  The  sun  beckons  to  the  ocean,  and 
die  ocean  from  all  its  parts  sends  up  its  vapors. 
The  vapors  arc  borne  nwny  to  the  mountains 
on  the  viewl^s  wings  of  the  air ;  they  descend 
in  run  and  dew;  they  rejoice  all  hilb  and 
valleys;  they  clothe  the  eardi  with  verdure; 
they  run  together  into  streams  which  give  drink 
to  the  beasts  of  tlie  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  sons  of  men,  as  they  pursue  their  be- 
neficent course.  They  iniu^le  in  the  licds  ot' 
rivers,  and  at  last  they  bear  the  wealth  of  all 
lands  to  thdr  home  in  the  deep,  so  that  every 
sea  under  the  whole  heaven  is  ^daddened  l)y 
the  white  wings  of  commerce  skimming  its  sur- 
fiioe  and  imaged  in  its  breast  Thus  does  the 
ocean  evermore  give  forth  unnoticed  vapors  and 
receive  back  majestic  rivers. 

The  same  law  which  we  have  traced  in  its 
application  to  the  piety  and  power  of  the  Church 
holds  pood  of  individual  rcliijious  health.  It  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  alone  that  we  should 
feed  them.  God  could  rain  down  bread  from 
heaven  as  he  used  to,  or  send  it  by  ravens  as  he 
did  to  Elijah.  He  sends  it  by  us  for  our  good. 
He  could  .send  angels  to  Asia  to  announce  the 
great  salvation  to  the  disciples  of  Confucius 
and  Buddha;  liut  he  has  laid  the  burden  of  the 
world's  evangelization  on  us  in  part  for  our  own 
sakes. 

A  dammed-u[)  river  is  turbid,  indistinct,  ruin- 
ous. It  wanders  from  its  channel;  it  foams  and 
rages ;  it  is  no  longw  an  object  of  Ijeauty  and  a 
source  of  blessing,  but  a  tenror.  In  order  to  tlie 
right  performance  of  its  functions  it  must  be 
I  emptied  just  as  ^t  as  it  is  filled.   Suppose  the 
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Hudson  should  say,  **0,  if  it  were  not  ibr  the 

perpetual  drainage  of  my  waters  info  the  At- 
lantic, what  a  noble  river  I  should  be!"  and 
that  God  should  suddenly  uj<heave  a  mighty 
dam  right  across  its  bed  from  the  palisades  to 
the  opposite  hights.  The  beautiful  Hudson 
would  be  destroyed  in  a  single  week.  The 
(grandeur  of  its  regulated  flow  in  an  appointed 
channel  would  give  place  to  a  wild  wnste  of 
waters,  submerging  a  hundred  flourishing  towns, 
and  a  thousand  fierdle  fields.  How  many  a 
dammcd-up  current  of  wc.illh  has  flooded  a 
man's  own  house,  choked  to  death  the  tender 
plants  of  virtue  there,  and  drowned  his  own 
soul  in  perdition  I  Reader,  if  such  a  stream 
is  flnwin;^  into  vour  coffers,  cut  sluices  and  let 
it  rvm  out  to  help  irrigate  the  desert  world  or  it 
will  be  your  death.  And  here  is  my  warrant 
"Change  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  .  . 
that  tliey  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  dbtribute  J  .  .  that  they  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life."   i  Tim.  vi,  17-19. 


A  FAIRY  TALE  FOR  ALL  AGES. 


LI  TTLK  DEN  IS  had  Uved  aU  his  life  among 
stern,  gloomy  pe<^le,  in  an  vgly  town.  He 

was  a  hiuh-spiiited  boy,  fond  of  fun  and  noisy 
^mcs;  but  lor  these  he  had  little  opportuni^. 
He  was  taught  by  a  grave,  strict  schoolmaster, 
who  did  not  like  chihlreit,  and  he  was  expected 
to  make  no  noi'?c  even  in  iilay-ilnic.  lie  was  a 
beauty-loving  boy,  too,  who  cared  for  sunlight, 
bright  colors,  and  pretty  faces ;  and  he  lived  in 
a  sniokv.  dull  street,  in  a  dark  house,  with  old 
and  shabby  furniture ;  while  for  companions  he 
had  his  guardian,  a  tail,  hard  man,  with  features 
tliat  look  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  wood, 
and  an  old  woman,  with  a  face  just  like  a  witch, 
and  a  very  sharp,  scolding  tongue.  Therefore 
Denis  was  not  very  hajipy,  and  he  was  always 
jxcttini;  into  scrapes.  He  h;ul  slid  dosvn  the 
balusters  and  scratched  the  last  inch  of  paint 
off  the  bottom  stair;  or  he  had  made  an  en- 
chanted castle  of  the  clothes-horse,  and  rumpled 
all  the  sheets  that  were  drying  tiefore  the  fire; 
or  he  had  filled  the  suc^-basin  with  mold,  and 
was  trying  to  use  it  as  a  flower-pot,  and  grow  a 
geranium  in  it.  \'i-r\  misrhicvous  thini^s  per- 
haps to  do,  but  he  had  so  little  to  amuse  him. 
Then  he  was  punished  more  than  he  quite  de- 
.scrved,  and  that  put  him  in  a  passion,  and  so  he 
got  the  character  01  a  very  bad  boy  indeed. 

Now,  one  day  his  guardian  came  and  told  him 
that  he  was  to  go  away  into  the  country  and 
stay  with  some  friends  there.  Denis  was  glad, 
for  he  thought  any  change  would  be  pleasant, 


but  he  did  not  know  bow  delightfiil  he  should 

find  the  country  till  he  really  <iot  there.  It  was 
evening  when  he  arrived,  so  that  he  could  not 
see  what  the  outside  of  his  new  home  was  hke, 
but  when  the  door  was  opened  land  people  came 
to  meet  him,  and  drew  him  into  a  pleasant, 
cheerful  room,  and  welcomed  him  as  if  he  was 
a  boy  of  their  own.  With  them  there  was  a 
little  girl,  with  hri<^ht  eye.s,  that  lau^henl  and 
danced,  and  a  color  that  came  and  went,  and 
came  a^n  continually,  when  any  thing  pleased 
or  excited  her. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  she  said;  '*!  think 
I  shall  like  you." 

"  I  know  I  shall  like  3N)u,"  Denis  said,  veiy 
!  decidedly.  "You  are  pretty,  and  your  eyes 

I shine." 
**l  am  ghul  of  that,"  she  said;  «I  think  it 
must  be  because  I  am  so  happy."  And  perhaps 
it  was. 

Then  she  told  him  her  name  was  Etlie;  and 

she  asked  him  what  his  name  was,  and  where 
he  had  lived  all  his  life.  When  he  had  told  her 
all  about  it,  she  said: 

*•!  am  sorry  for  you ;  I  think  you  must  have 
been  vcrv  unhajipv.  But  vnii  will  forpet  all  that 
now.  To-morrow  I  will  take  you  into  i-airy- 
Land,  and  we  will  be  so  happy." 

"Into  Fairy-Land!"  said  Deni.s.  and  he  Open* 
ed  his  eyes  quite  wide  with  astoni.shment. 

«Yes,"  said  Ellie.  <*I  go  every  day.  Yon 
do  n't  know  how  ddightfiil  it  is.  Only  wait  (fll 
to-morrow." 

Then  Denis  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  about 
Fairy-Land. 

In  the  morning  Ellic  opened  the  glass  door 
of  the  drawing-room,  and  they  went  out  together. 
Just  before  them  was  a  broad  turf  walk,  widi 
trees  on  either  side;  the  branches  art  hed,  and 
met  overhead,  and  made  cool  shadows  on  the 
grass,  and  the  sunshine  lay  between  them,  still 
and  hot.  Ellie  took  Denis's  hand  and  led  him 
down,  nnrl  at  the  end  «.ts  I'airy-Land.  Denis 
did  not  know  that  it  was  i-  air)-l-and  at_tirst,  but 
he  thought  it  was  wonderfully  beautiful.  "I 
never  saw  anv  thinij  like  this,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  glorious  garden.  There  were  no 
cankers  on  the  roses;  Aerewas  no  blight  on 
the  apple-trees ;  there  was  not  such  a  thing  as 
a  plum  too  sour  to  be  nice,  or  a  peach  that 
ta.sied  woolly ;  all  the  fruit  was  delicious,  all  the 
flowers  were  lovely.  It  was  never  too  hot  or 
too  cold;  the  fairies  kept  tlie  air  just  riL^lU  for 
children ;  the  turf  was  never  too  damp  to  play 
upon,  and  yet  never  burned  up;  and  you  can 
not  imagine  .such  beautiful  colors  as  the  f.iirics 
had  put  upon  all  the  wet  stones  tliat  were  in  the 
stream. 
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'^Come,*'  said  Ellie,  "I  will  show  you  all 

about  the  foiries." 

Shrj  showed  him  the  dandelion  fairy  clocks, 
ami  the  way  the  little  fairies  whisked  off  the 
down  with  their  win^  to  mark  the  time.  Then 
thr;.  h I  lived  at  tlie  fain,'  spears  in  the  rushes, 
and  the  magic  butter-cups,  that  tell  whether 
children  are  load  of  batter  by  throwing  yellow 
shadows  on  the  chin  when  they  arc  held  un- 
derneath it  Next  EUie  showed  the  rings 
where  the  feiry  dance  had  gone  on  the  night 
before ;  she  found  the  big  daisy  on  which  the 
quttTj  had  sat,  and  a!I  the  mushmoms  which 
she  had  made  spring  up  for  tents.  "We  may 
eat  tiiese,"  EUie  sjUd;  <'the  qoeen  will  make 
in  rr  for  to-idght;  «he  never  bas  die  same 
tents  twice." 

Then  they  discovered  the  folded  iris,  in 
which  one  little  fairy  had  gone  to  sleep  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  but  they  would  not  look 
in  for  fear  of  disturbing  her,  so  they  went  and 
drank  honey  out  of  the  fiiiry  bottles  in  the 
clover. 

Day  by  day  the  chikhren  came  and  pbyed  in 
Fah^'-Land.  The  feiries  loved  them  very  much, 
and  c.t  h  day  they  made  the  garden  more  beau- 
tiful for  them.  When  they  were  tired  of  run- 
ning about  and  seeing  all  the  lovely  things 
around  them,  they  would  lie  down  on  the  grass 
and  p!it  fht  ir  heads  rlo??e  tojjether  till  the  brown 
hair  mixed,  and  you  could  scarcely  tell  where 
Denis's  crisp  curls  ended  and  Ellie's  wavy 
locks  began.  Lyiriij  thus  with  their  eves  shut 
they  could  hear  the  fair}'  whispers  all  round 
them,  and  Ae  rusde  of  dfin  as  (hey  flew 
l»st ;  and  so  life  passed  happily  and  quickly  as 
a  long  .Summer's  day. 

But  after  some  months  Denis  was  obliged  to 
go  back  to  the  coikl  work-a-day  world  vgtXn. 
The  children  parted,  with  many  tears  n5?  if  it 
was  forever,  and  indeed  it  was  long  years  before 
tbey  met  a^jain.  Denis  went  to  sdiool  and 
worked  hard,  and  gained  prizes,  and  had  many 
proud,  happy  moments,  but  saw  no  Fairy-Land. 
He  grew  up,  and  then  he  lived  a  busy,  harassed 
Bfe,  for  he  had  his  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world.  Sometimes  he  ^A'as  successful,  and  re- 
joiced; sometimes  he  had  great  troubles,  and 
fretted  and  cbaied  under  them.  But  he  never 
had  time  to  think  of  any  tiiln!:;  Init  t!ic  business 
of  the  moment ;  and  as  for  the  fairies  and  Fairy- 
Land,  he  had  come  to  disbelieve  in  them  alto- 
^tfaer.  He  l>ad  forgotten  his  cluldisb  experi- 
ence of  such  thinj^s.  .Still  he  remembered 
sometimes  his  old  kind  friends  and  little  Elite, 
and  was  very  glad  when  be  was  at  last  able  to 
go  back  for  a  visit  to  his  country  home.  The 
place  seemed  unchanged,  he  thought,  as  he 


approached,  except  that  the  house  looked  smaUer 
than  it  used  to  kwl^  and  the  drive  np  to  it  less 

wide.  The  rooms  were  the  same,  yet  different. 
The  furniture  had  not  been  changed,  but  stood 
each  thing  in  its  oM  place;  but  the  great  china 
vase  of  pot-pourri  had  lost  the  wonderful  .air 
I  of  mystery  there  used  to  be  about  it,  which 
made  it  seem  as  sdl  sorts  of  tilings  might  be 
hidden  at  the  bottom  of  it  The  picture,  too, 
of  the  smiling  lady  in  a  riding-habit  looped  up, 
and  a  hat  with  a  long  drooping  feather,  no 
longer  seemed  so  beautiful,  or  put  such  strange 
fancies  into  Denis's  liead  ns  to  hur  histor)', 
and  whom  she  was  going  to  ride  with.  She 
used  to  be,  by  turns,  an  enchanted  princess; 
an  ardent  follower  of  I'rinre  Charles  F.dward, 
just  going  to  warn  him  against  his  enemies;  a 
haughty  lady,  who  bad  bid  her  lover  achieve 
some  wonderful  deed  before  he  again  appeared 
before  her,  and  who  goint;  out  hawking  in 
die  meanwhile.  Now  she  was  merely  a  fantas- 
tic woman  with  a  smirk.  Denis's  old  friends, 
however,  had  not  altered  much,  and  they 
scarcely  appeared  to  him  older  than  when  he 
was  a  boy.  Th^  welcomed  him  gladly,  and 
then  he  looked  round  for  Ellie,  wondering 
what  she  would  have  become  now  she  was 
grown  up. 

She  was  very  pretty  indeed.  Her  -w^vy  hair 
was  fastened  up  in  coils  round  and  r:nind  her 
head,  and  she  walked  now  sometimes  instead 
of  running;  but  her  step  was  as  light  as  ever, 
and  her  eyes  were  as  bright,  and  they  still 
shone  "because  she  was  so  happy."  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  she  knew  a  great  deal  about 
the  fairies  just  as  she  used  to  do.  As  she 
looked  at  Denis,  by  his  i^ve,  sad  f.u  e,  she 
guessed  tliat  he  did  not  remcmtier  them.  This 
time  she  did  not  say  to  him,  **I  will  show  yoo 
the  fairies."     But  when  they  walked  nut  of 

I doors  their  steps  naturally  turned  down  the 
turf-walk,  where  the  changing  sun  and  shade 
j  lay  as  they  used  to  lie  ten  years  ago.    As  they 
went  they  talked  of  all  that  had  happened  since 
they  were  bst  together.  Denis  told  of  his  diffi- 
i  cult,  struggling  life — Ellie  of  her  quiet,  happy 
!  one.   All  tlic  sadness  melted  a\vayfrom  Denis's 
heart,  and  he  felt  as  glad  and  gay  as  when  he 
was  a  boy. 

"This  must  be  enchanted  t;rm!nd,"  he  said- 
Ellie  smiled,  and  when  he  looked  around  him, 
behold !  he  was  in  Fairy-Land ;  but  a  Fairy- 
Land  ten  times  more  beautiful  lliati  that  of  his 
l)ovhood.  The  garden  was  full  of  life,  and  of 
loving  life;  the  trees  twined  their  branches 
caressingly  together ;  the  roses  bent  to  each 
other  as  the  wind  kissed  their  leaves;  the  helio- 
trope sent  up  its  fragrance  as  a  tribute  ol  love 
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to  the  sun.  There  was  a  fidiy  light  over  every 
tiling,  thnt  lent  new  bcritih'  even  to  the  li!y,  and 
made  eacli  dew-drop  a  magic  prism  filled  witli  the 
colore  of  the  rainbow.  There  was  a  Mty  mur- 
muring music  all  around,  sweeter  than  any  thing 
human.  Fairy  laughter  souaded  in  the  ripple 
of  the  stream,  and  fairy  whispers  of  hope  and 
joy  floated  in  the  air.  In  the  midst  stood  Ellic, 
looking  in  that  wonderful  lij^t  more  beautiful 
than  a  mort;i]. 

"  Marry  me,"  said  Denis,  "that  I  may  always 
be  with  you  an  1  in  F.ury-I..-in(]." 

So  Denis  and  Eliic  were  married,  for  people 
always  marry  In  Fairy-Land,  and  for  some  time 
they  lived  in  the  cik  lumtcd  garden.  But  peo- 
ple can  not  stay  on  tliat  ground  forever,  though 
they  wish  it  ever  so  earnestly.  By  and  by  Denis 
went  back  to  the  world,  and  this  time  I.Ilio 
Wf  nt  with  him.  The  world  w.is  colci  and  hard, 
often  full  of  dilticulties  for  Denis.  All  day  long 
he  worked  at  his  business,  and  because  he  just 
tlicn  liad  manv  nnxiettcs,  he  could  not  help 
carrying  the  thoughts  of  them  home  to  his 
iireside;  while  she,  unused  to  household  cares, 
grew  worried  by  them.  Then,  tOO,  IHends  and 
acquaintances  took  up  the  time  in  which  they 
might  have  been  together.  They  got  into  a 
busy  whirl  of  life  that  carried  away  all  the  girl's 
sweet  trnnqTiilljty.  Tlie  sunny  smiles  faded  from 
her  lips,  and  the  brightness  from  her  eyes,  and 
Denis  looked  graver  and  sterner  tiian  he  had 
ever  done.  N'of  (h.^.t  thev  were  e.vactlv  un- 
happy;  they  were  fond  of  each  other,  but  the 
wonderful  Joys  that  they  had  known  in  the 
magic  garden  seemed  so  strange  and  different 
from  tlieir  prr<!rnt  life  that  not  only  Deiii-;. 
but  Ellie  also,  began  to  i»elieve  that  they  had 
only  fancied  those  beautiful  things  which  they 
now  po  dim!y  rc'nu'niV>cred. 

They  had  one  child,  a  boy  called  Norman,  i 
and  tfiey  loved  him  dearly.  He  lived  in  a  magic 
world  of  his  own,  but  he  could  not  take  his 
mother  there.  And  EUie  siijhed  and  smiled 
together  when  she  saw  him  poring  over  mar- 
velous adventures  and  tales  of  giants  and  en- 
chanters, or  fitidini:  for  himself  wonderful  beau- 
ties and  ditticultics  and  dangers,  all  in  one 
narrow  strip  of  garden  and  tby  brook.  She 
smiled,  because  she  was  glad  that  her  boy  had 
the  same  dreams  that  gladdened  her  childhood ; 
she  sighed,  because  she  tliought  they  were  only  \ 
dreams  that  could  never  return.  j 

By  and  by  there  came  trouble*;  to  the  house — 
troubles  great  and  small.  First  money  troubles ; 
things  which  make  Fairy-Land  seem  very  iar  | 
away,  and  which  brnueht  still  harder  work  for 
DeniS)  still  more  worries  for  Ellie.   Then  came  i 
sidEaess;  the  boy  was  ill,  and  his  parents  feared  ; 


for  his  life,  while  Ellie  also  wa.s  ailinir.  O,  what 
a  dull,  sad,  weary  time  was  that !  Their  hearts 
sank  within  them,  and  ail  their  life  looked 
gloomy.  Now,  it  secnsed  tp  them  very  strange 
that  they  had  not  been  more  happy  before  real 
grief  fell  upon  them.  "Ahl"  tltought  Denis, 
*'lf  my  boy  and  my  wife  are  but  once  well 
again  all  will  be  bri^t,  and  I  shall  care  for 
nothini;  else."  And  KIlie  said  to  herself,  If 
my  child  were  but  strong,  and  1  could  again 
be  a  companion  to  Denis,  I  would  grieve  no 
more  for  my  vanished  Fairy-Land."  I'or  the 
two  had  grown  dearer  to  each  otiier  in  their 
anxiety,  and  they  thought  they  had  never  really 
known  how  they  loved  till  now. 

At  last  the  brighter  time  came.  The  boy 
recovered ;  once  more  his  merry  laugh  was 
heard,  the  more  joyful  for  the  delight  of  fetom- 
tnij  strength  after  havin.,'  known  weakness. 
Ellie  grew  better,  too,  and  then  came  very 
happy  days,  such  as  Denis  had  hoped  lor  in 
his  sorrow.  There  were  days  when  tlic  t!;ree 
were  much  together,  for  now  Denis  would  not 
allow  work  or  any  other  claim  to  steal  all  the 
hours  from  the  time  that  he  Io\'ed  at  home; 
and  Ellie,  neither  for  cares  or  fatigue,  would 
give  up  her  sympathy  and  interest  in  all  that 
interested  him. 

One  Summer  evening  she  lay  resting,  while 
Denis  was  beside  her,  and  the  boy  sat  at  her 
feet  Suddenly  the  child  looked  up  with  clear, 
big  eyes,  and  saiil,  "Manim.i,  lure  i.  sm  h  a 
beautiful  story  all  about  iairies,  and  a  man  who 
went  into  thehr  country.  You  never  went  there, 

Tlicn  Denis  and  F.llie  looked  at  one  another, 
and  the  same  light  came  into,  both  their  laces, 
and  a  smile  on  their  lips;  b(Hh  saw  the  same 
thine;,  nnd  had  the  .same  thoughts  in  their  hearts. 
P'or,  though  they  could  never  tell  exactly  how 
or  when  it  happened,  Fairy- Land  had  come  to 
them.  Ye.s,  and  a  Fairj--Land  just  as  beautiful 
as  that  in  the  garden  of  their  childhood  and 
youth.  Outside,  up>n  the  narrow  strip  of  green- 
sward, the  evening  shadows  by  more  still  and 
calm  than  thr  chancing  sun  and  shade  of  the  old 
avenue,  but  not  less  lovely.  Through  the  large 
branches  of  the  grand  old  elm  without  a  feiry 
light  streamed  into  the  room  that  gave  the  well- 
worn  cover  of  the  household  books  an  ^untold 
beauty,  and  lent  to  the  words  within  a  magic 
power.  It  made  the  picture  on  the  wall,  of  a 
cornfield  Knthcd  in  sunset  light,  sliow  fnrili 
through  the  glory  of  its  golden  ligiit,  every 
lovely  home-scene  on  which  it  had  looked  down. 
Through  the  open  window  the  cooing  of  the 
household  doves  floated  in  upon  a  fairy  song 
of  calm  content^  aad  tiie  fiuher  and  motlier  saw, 
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through  the  sun's  long,  low  rays,  a  laiiy  cwonet 
of  light  upon  the  head  of  their  bov. 

From  that  day  Fairy-Land  never  left  them. 
It  statd  with  diem  till  old  ag«,  when  thefa-  chQ- 
dren's  children  climbetl  upon  their  knees  to 
hear  the  story  of  grandmamma's  £airy  garden, 
and  ibiud  flm*  own  magic  land»  where  an  was 
goodness  and  peace,  in  that  cabn  presence. 


ABOUT  NAMING  CHILDREN. 

WHAT  shall  we  call  it?   The  baby  has 
comei  we  are  told;  whether  it  Is  a  boy 
or  girl,  the  mamma  and  it  arc  "as  well  as 

rnn  he  expected" — mystic  fdrniula  ! — and  tlion 
comes  the  final  question,  What  is  to  be  its 
name? 

"  I  should  like  n  pretty  nne,"  mamma  mur- 
murs from  the  snuggery  of  dimity  and  pillow, 
and  she  looks  at  the  Kttle  purple  handle 
hrcatliing  with  that  wonderful,  impressive  calm, 
and  puts  a  kiss  upon  as  much  as  there  is  to 
loss  of  its  wonderfiiUy  »ffhnpresaive  face ;  and 
as,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  mamma's  wish  be- 
comes plensanth'  executed  law,  and  all  the 
pretty  names  within  ken  are  collected,  and 
sjud  over,  and  thoof;ht  about^  and  canvassed, 
and  written  down,  fill  the  one  ai^reed  upon  as 
the  prettiest  of  all  is  chosen,  and  the  deed 
done. 

The  choosing  a  name  by  sound  belongs  to 
ci%'ilization.    It  was  not  so  \\\\\\   nations  in 
their  infancy.    They  went  by  sense.  Tiiey 
fixed  on  a  name  that  described  tiie  child,  that 
referred  to  its  personal  characteristics,  that  ] 
was  an  outlet  for  their  piety  and  thanksgiving, 
that  was  owned  already  by  somediing  that 
tftey  were  gratefiil  for  and  loved.   The  Jewish 
mother — as  long  atjo  as  the  days  chronicled  in  ; 
the  Bible — rocked  her  baby  on  her  breast,  and 
as  she  sat  among  the  flocks,  and  birds,  and 
flowers,  called  it  Susanna,  lily :  or  Hadas.seh, 
mjTiie ;  or  Zopliar,  her  little  bird ;  or  Deborah, 
the  bee,  that  bnzzed  so  dosety  it  made  her 
Ktde  one  open  its  eyes  and  smile.    Or,  joyous 
and  poetic  in  her  luxuriant  land,  the  timid  . 
sheep  were  bleating  by,  and  she  called  her  | 
balie  Rachel,  in  their  memory;  or  the  rich  fruit 
of  'he  pomegranate  overhung  her  and  ijave  her 
food,  and  she  called  her  baby  Tabrimon ;  or  i 
tiie  pslm-tree  rose  straight  and  tall,  and  so  her 
diild  .should,  and  be  named  Tamar;  or  the 
sparrows  twittered  in  her  ear,  and  her  child 
was  Zipper;  or  the  dove  cooed  sofdy,  and  she 
called  It  Jonah;  or  the  crow  showed  its  sable 
plumage,  and  it^  name  wns  Caleb ;  nr  the  litjht  ' 
seed-down  was  wafted  by  her,  and  her  bai>e  i 


was  JttUa,  die  tender,  ddicate,  nestling  little 

thing. 

Eshcol,  the  full  cluster  of  ripe,  purple  grapes ; 
or  Lot^  sweet-scented  myrrh ;  or  Peniniuh  and 
Pinon,  pearl;  or  Thahash,  the  tender  tint  of 
hyacintli,  fragrant  and  pale;  or  Ulla,  a  young 
child ;  or  Saph,  tlje  moss  growing  so  plentifully 
at  their  feet  on  die  bright  sesrshore.  And 
then  Helirev,-  parents  monrncd  over  a  sickly 
child  and  called  it  Abel,  because  they  saw  it 
was  like  breath  or  vapor,  and  would  soon  pass 
away;  or  tiiey  named  it  Deliah,  weak;  or 
Hagar,  timorous  stranger;  or  Jabez,  sorrow; 
or  Job,  a  weeper;  or  Leah,  weary;  or  Necho, 
lame.  And  tlie  lobubt  eliild,  the  sturdy,  strong 
youHLj  fellow,  was  rejoiced  in  and  called  lllah, 
the  tall,  spreading  oak;  or  Amos,  weighty;  or 
Asher,  bliss;  or  Ruth,  contentment;  or  Re- 
lieka!:,  fat;  or,  more  poetical  still,  .\bigail,  the 
lather's  joy;  Eve,  the  giaddener;  Isaac,  laugh- 
ter; Nanum,  comforter;  and  David,  sweet  and 
tender  utterance,  beloved. 

Milkah,  queen;  Naomi,  beautiful;  Zuph,  a 
honeycomb;  Kczia,  the  sweet  spice,  cassia; 
Laban,  crooned  out  the  Hebrew  mothers  as 
they  kissed  their  liahcs ;  or  with  their  little 
arms  as  a  collar  about  their  necks,  and  worn 
there,  they  should  be  Anak ;  or  they  should  be 
Ariel,  the  altar  on  which  all  offerinLi>  should  Imj 
laid;  or  Einathao,  God's  own  gift;  or  Asael, 
God's  work ;  or  Absalom,  the  &dier*s  peace ; 
or  Barnabas,  the  .son  of  consolation ;  or  Ben- 
jamin, the  son  of  tlie  ri^ht  hand.  "Thou  art 
Barabbas,  '  the  son  of  shame,  was  tiiourucd  out 
OAoe^  as  »  BMle  6ce  was  hid;  and  Benonil 
Benoni!  son  of  my  sorrow,  fell  the  Hebrew 
cry;  and  a  litde  child  was  hidden  and  called 
Esther;  and  it  was  known  that  one  would  have 
to  labor,  and  it  was  called  Ebed;  and  that 
another  would  be  a  drawer  of  water,  and  it 
was  Adaliah;  and  little  twins  came,  and  one 
was  Ahimoth,  for  it  was  the  only  one  that 
breathed,  and  it  was  fit  to  give  him  a  name 
that  meant  be  was  tlie  brother  of  death. 
Deeply  went  religious  feelings  with  these  fer- 
vent Jews.  Gedaliah,  Cod  is  my  yreatnes-s,  is 
a  proof  of  it ;  and  Micaiah,  or  Michael,  who  is 
like  to  God;  and  Seraiah,  the  Lord  is  my 
prince;  and  Shelumiel,  God  is  my  liappiness; 
and  Abijah,  and  Adonijah,  mr  Father,  my 
Master  is  the  Lord.  And  then,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  this,  fterce  savagery  had  loud  ex- 
pression, and  the  little  Hchrrw  chilrlren  be- 
came fantastically,  and  to  keep  their  enemies 
in  fear,  Laish,  lion;  Saul,  destroyer;  Radmali, 
thunder;  Jareb,  the  revenger;  Irad,  the  wild 
ass;  Jael,  the  kid;  Potiphar,  the  African  bull; 
or  they  owned  the  names  corresponding  exactly 
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to  trumpet,  flea,  horse,  fiw,  worm,  hornet,  rab- 
bit, L^n.it,  (Iccr,  locust,  snake,  .md  wasp. 

The  early  Greeks  chose  tiieir  names  upon 
tiie  saxne  plan.  The  young  mother  walked 
rejoicing  among  the  mountains  and  the  vitic-s. 
and  called  her  child  Chloe,  the  green  herb;  or 
Khoda,  a  rose;  or  Dagon,  corn;  or  DnwiSa, 
watered  by  the  dew ;  or  Euodias,  sweet  scent ; 
or  Tryphena,  delicate;  or  Lois,  better;  or 
Epaphroditus,  handsome;  or  Erastus,  lovely; 
or  Diana,  perfect,  best  of  all 

She  had — besides  thousands  of  oihers  that 
only  want  the  looking  for,  or  will  rise  to  the 
memorj-  at  once — her  Jason,  he  who  cures ;  her 
Apollos,  the  destroyer;  her  Aodnmiciia^  the 
man  of  victory;  her  Nicholas,  the  conqueror; 
her  Herod,  the  hero's  son ;  her  Stephanas,  the 
reward,  the  crown.  And  the  Latins,  though 
passing  into  another  stage,  and  taking,  lazily, 
to  numbering  tlicir  people  and  calling  them 
Secundus,  TertJus,  Quartus,  Quinctius,  Sextus, 
Septimus,  Octavius,  Decimus;  or  to  naming 
tliom  afti:r  their  birth  month,  and  dubbing 
tliem  Januarius,  iMartius,  Maia,  Junius,  Julius, 
Augttstns,  the  Latins  make  use  of  the  same 
system  still.  Tniinis.  the  roaring  bull,  was  a 
name  with  them,  when  they  lived  by  depreda- 
tion, and  wished  to  make  their  enemies  afnid ; 
and  Gallus,  the  cruel  cock;  and  Aquila,  the 
eagle ;  and  Leo,  the  lion ;  and  Glaucus,  a  fish. 
They  commenced  personal  peculiarities  and  had 
their  Ca>sar  and  their  Agrippa  from  incidents 
of  '.lu'ir  birth ;  and  they  had  their  Varus, 
crocikcd-Icgged ;  and  their  Claudius,  lame ;  and 
their  Bambalio,  strutter;  and  their  Brutus, 
stupid;  and  'lieir  Taeitus,  dunil),  And  there 
was  the  admiration  and  reminiscence  of  bright 
flowers,  and  known  by  the  same  sweet  names. 

(Enantlic,  the  wild  \nne  bloom,  a  little  baby- 
girl  was  called;  and  Alth.ia,  the  purple  mal- 
low; and  tupiirosync,  bugloss;  and  Arteme- 
sia,  motherwort;  and  Sablna,  aavine;  and 
Si'^cra,  tlio  crimson  heath;  and  Olivia,  the 
fruit  of  olives;  and  Daphne,  the  healthy  boy. 
The  violet,  Ion,  was  used  for  a  man ;  but  Viola, 
the  snow-drop,  was  appropriated  to  girls ;  and 
so  w.i.s  Flavia,  an  ear  of  corn;  and  Laura,  the 
laurel;  and  Hedera,  ivy;  and  Rosa,  a  rose; 
and  Grce,  deadly  nightshade;  and  Fkn,  the 
keeper  and  goddess  of  them  alL 


Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest 
it  take  thee  prisoner.  A  word  unspoken  is, 
like  die  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine;  If  vented, 

thy  sword  is  in  another's  liand.  If  tliou  desire 
to  be  held  wise,  be  so  wi&c  as  to  hold  thy 
tongue. 


UNDER  THE  JUNIPER-TREE. 

AWAY  from  Mt  Carmcl,  and  even  from  his 
home  in  &tmaria,  across  the  quiet  plains 

of  Judca,  traveled  a  weary  prophet  But  lately 
he  stood,  fearless  and  bold,  before  the  assembled 
moltitode,  praying  with  unhesitating  faith  for 
the  fire  of  Jehovah  to  consume  the  sacrifice. 
His  prayer  was  immediately  answered,  and  he 
thus  honored  as  the  messenger  of  oto  whom 
Israel  now  acknowledged  "is  the  God."  And 
then  having  predicted  rain  to  the  king,  the 
prophet  prays  earnestly  till  the  heavens,  give 
rain,  and  once  more  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
prevailing  power  with  God.  Yet  after  these  dis- 
plays of  fkith  and  energy  the  hour  of  reaction 
comes,  and  we  no  longer  see  him  boldly  chal- 
lenging the  idokitrous  crowd  to  follow  the  true 
Cod.  or  with  authority  commanding  that  ever)- 
priest  ot  B.iai  shall  be  slain  ;  he  is  now  the  sad- 
browed  Elijah,  widt  faltering  £uth,  fleeing  at  tlic  : 
threat  of  Jezebel.  He  reaches  a  distant  part  of 
the.  land,  and  wearied  with  the  long  journey,  ! 
fahit,  it  may  be,  from  want  of  food,  sits  with  \ 
heavy  heart  in  the  shade  c)f  a  juniijer-tree. 
Dejected  and  alone,  desirous  to  escape  human  j 
companionship,  forgetful,  for  Ae  time,  of  the  \ 
encouragement  just  given  to  zealous  labor  for 
Ills  people,  he  looks  back  on  his  toil.some,  dis- 
couraging life,  and  can  only  sigh,  "Take  it 
away,  I  am  not  better  than  my  ftthers." 

T^oulitless  he  was  worn  and  excited  by  the 
events  of  the  preceding  days,  and  bodily  fatigue 
may  have  had  much  to  do  in  producing  this 
desponding  stale  of  mind ;  therefore  let  us  not 
judi^e  how  much  may  have  been  chargeable  to 
weakness  of  faith  and  sinful  unbelief.  Dut  in 
the  oft-repeated  experience  of  tiie  Christian  of 
these  later  times  dn  wc  not  find  something 
amalogous  to  that  of  the  prophet  as  thus  im- 
partially recorded?  Can  we  not  here  trace  a 
resembhnce  between  the  Christian  of  that  and 
of  the  present  day ;  between  the  experience  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  of  tiie  humblest 
believer? 

Many  a  one.  contemplating  often  the  chilling 
indifference  or  utter  recklessness  ol  those  for 
whom  he  has  long  prayed  and  labored,  finds 
that  he  lias  almost  unconsciously  wandered  fmm  , 
the  mount  of  spiritual  joy  where  his  soul  had  j 
just  been  strengthened,  and  is  sitting  with 
COmplailUng  heart  under  the  juniper-tree.  He 
sees  no  souls  converted,  and  the  spirits  sink  at 
the  thought  that  so  many  are  pursuing  the  path 
whidt  shall  surely  end  in  death.  Despair  takes 
the  place  of  peace  and  hope,  dwelling  upon  his 
apparenUy  uoavailiog  life  till  be  cries,  "  Take  it 
away,  Lord.*' 


Child  Faith, 


6i 


So  long  as  the  body  is  our  hom^  and  mir  | 

souls  are  not  wholly  cleansed  from  sin.  many  j 
things  will  continue  to  present  themselves  to 
us  as  trials.  Dtsappdntment  springs  up  wttb 

j  more  rapidity  tban  Jonah's  gourd,  and  may 
cast  its  shadow  on  any  part  of  our  life.  Some 
desirable  object  or  parsuit  that  we  had  hoped 
to  gain  flies  beyond  our  reach;  the  good  we 
had  trusted  wnukl  be  accomplished  thrmijjh 
our  efforts  seems  yet  to  be  among  the  things 
which  are  not,  and  we  become  dlslieartencd  till 
our  fall):  crows  dim. 
But  if  tarrying  in  this  state,  Christian,  have 

:  yon  never,  like  EKjah,  been  awalcened  by  an 
angel's  touch,  and  the  cheerful  word  "arise;" 

I  and  found  that  such  consolations  had  been 
prepared  for  you  that  the  fineshened  spirit  could 
travel  with  increased  speed,  and  labor  with  re- 
newed diligence.*  Nn  juniper  shade  hides  the 
fainting  servant  from  the  eye  of  his  all-seeing 
Master;  nor  does  any  cloud  of  gloom  or  guilt 
remove  the  cja/e  of  the  pitviiit,'  Savior  from  his 
disciple.   He  is  not  £u-  away,  and  knows  well 

i  wbai  to  administer  re|»oof,  and  ihnok  to  give 

'  restoring  tneides.  Awl  often, 

"When  comfbrti  are  dedmlm; 

He  fnnU  ihe  loul  aKiin 
A  Mason  of  cic.ir  shining;, 
To  cheer  it  aAer  nun." 


CHILD  FAITH. 


LITTLE  children  are  httle  poets ;  and  Dante 
never  dared  to  conjure  up  such  immense 
idealities,  such  exquisite  subtilties,  as  float 
and  danco  in  their  tiny  brains,  and  fall  ntit  in 
their  quaint  questions  and  queer  rejoinders. 
<  There  is  someddng  almost  sublime  in  dieir 
artless  pmttlc.  Here  is  a  soul  fresh  from  the 
great  Maker ;  here  arc  germs  of  thoughts  that 
may  grapple  with  the  world,  overturn  conti' 
nents,  and  shake  systems,  some  day — here,  just 
as  God  put  them  into  the  soul,  and  fresh  from 
him. 

I       When  the  cable  that  was  to  join  two  conti- 
nents had  broken  in  mid-ocean,  an  operator 
I    sat  day  and  night  at  the  land  end,  and  watched 
I   its  flvGtoations ;  and,  as  the  fretting  waves 

vM.uld  sway  the  submer^eit  coil,  words  in  an  | 
J  unknowQ  tongue,  and  weird  sentences  were 
I  borne  to  bis  ear  by  the  electric  tide.  And  we 
I  liave  thought,  perhaps,  just  as  those  strange 
soun*1^  -were  the  language  of  the  depths  where 
man  had  never  penetrated,  but  where  God 
reigns,  and  reigns  in  order,  as  he  does  above; 
so  the  beatings  of  the  little  heart,  the  wonder- 
ful fancies  and  wltirosical  analogies  of  the  little 
brain,  might  be  the  Spirit  of  ttie  Father  moving 


I  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  just  as  he  did  when 
j  chaos  became  tlie  beautiful  world.  \\'e  muv 
learn  new  creeds  from  these  little  ones.  We  i 
may  see  in  thefrs  die  first  man's  reason,  before 
experience  and  sorrow  brought  worldly  knowl- 
edge. And  was  it  not  worldly  Icnowledge  that 
drove  Mm  from  peace  and  eternal  Para^se? 

Do  not  let  us  sneer  at  the  wisdom  of  a  child. 
The  attempts  of  mothers  to  imlnie  their  ofTsisnn;;  j 
with  a  knowledge  of  things  divine  develop  amus-  j 
ing  conceptions,  sometimes,  in  the  brains  of 
their  little  pnpils.    What  volumes  of  mwrittcn 
philosophy  may  wc  not  draw  from  the  first  fruits 
of  childish  fidth,  striving  to  reconcile  itself  with 
childish  knowledge!    The  idea  of  God  does  i 
not  appear  to  be  new  to  them ;  they  express  no  ! 
surprise,  but  tacitly  accept  what  stronger  spirits  j 
fail  to  grasp;  they  supply  him  with  all  (he  | 
attributes  of  wliicli  tlie  teacher  tells  them,  and  ■ 
add  innumerable  others,  which  they  see  in 
father,  and  mother,  and  aunt,  and  sister.  And, 
what  seems  strangest  of  ail,  tlicv  ("o  tm;  .\e<.  m  to 
wonder  at  the  in£nite  distance  between  them  and 
him— p/t^st'cal  cNstanoe  we  mean.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  so  to  describe  to  them  a  character, 
a  thousand  mile??  away,  as  to  make  them  at 
once  latntliar  with  his  personality  and  always 
ready  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  him;  yet 
the  child  knows  God — we  can  not  but  feel  it — 
letter  than  we  bigger  men  and  women,  who 
know  that  around  the  fiuntest  star  larger  worlds 
than  ours  are  rolling,  who  study  the  labors  of 
the  pol}'ps  and  the  teeming  myriads  of  micro- 
scopic life. 

And  God,  ever  unseen,  ever  silent,  is  the 
friend  and  father  of  the  babe.  We  may  know 
him  as  a  judge,  a  king;  to  the  child  he  has 
only  the  soiftest  and  sweetest  of  names. 

It  is  interesting^  to  collect  the  droll  little 
speeches,  the  pretty  little  paradoxes,  that  flow 
from  the  baby  bimn,  where  knowledge  has  not 
yet  usurped  the  room  of  native  wisdom,  nor 
experience  of  speculation,  and  where  curiosity 
reigns  supreme.  A  little  boy,  playing  upon  the 
carpet  at  his  mother's  feet,  broke  the  tail  off  his 
wooden  horse  ;  and,  unable  to  restore  it  to  its 
primitive  position,  inserted  the  stump  in  the 
pony's  mouth.  Struck  with  this  ludicrous  re- 
I  versal  (jf  anatomical  rule,  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  companion  to  the  anomaly  before 
him.  <' Mamma,**  said  lie,  "does  God  see  every 
thing?"  "Yes,  dear.*'  «WeB,  then,  I  guess 
he  'II  laugh  when  he  sees  my  ponv  !"  God  was 
his  friend.  God  was  good  to  him.  Papa  was 
both  of  these.  Papa  would  have  laughed  at 
the  malformation  before  him;  why  not  his  best 
friend  ?  Another  was  playing  witli  one  of  those 
pretty  air>ball  balloOBi  wUdi  float  from  the  end 
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of  :i  strln<;.  Tlie  string  broke,  and  the  bubble 
went  rioating  ort.  "Never  mind,  Buddy,"  said 
his  sister,  '^when  yw  go  to  heav«n  you  11  get 
it."  Shall  we  frown  at  these  siniplicitics,  and 
check  this  childish  £utb?  God  forbid  1  Let  us 
rather  rekindle  here  our  own — coM  and  withered. 
He  must  be  indeed  corrupt  who  in  this  prattle 
can  see  au^jht  but  a  trust  whose  purity  mny 
ripen  yet  to  be  sublime.  Luther — we  are  told 
in  Oat  deHghtfnl  book,  7%r  SOMOtrg  Catta 
Fiunily — when  his  h'ttlc  children's  pet  don;  uent 
the  way  of  all  the  world,  did  not  scruple  to 
describe — ^in  the  heaven  he  taught  them  they 
must  strive  to  merit — their  departed  playfellow 
happy,  and  waiting  for  them.  He  knew  too 
well  the  value  of  faith  to  tamper  with  a  chilcl's. 

A  mother  had  lieen  tellli^  her  little  girl  of 
the  I'lpssincr  of  henven.  "But  will  brother  be 
there  too?"  asked  the  cliild.  "Yes;  you,  and  I, 
and  brother,  and  papa.**  -no,  mamma,  papa 
can't  uo;  \r.\\\\  cnn 't  Icnvc  the  store!"  Poor 
child,  Uiou  little  knowest  how  bitter  a  truth 
thou  hast  uttered!  Immersed  in  the  rumble 
and  clatter  of  commerce — buying  and  selling 
and  ppffinpf  gain — leaviriL^  rcli^ior  fo  ^vife  and 
children  at  home — God  grant  we  may  have  time 
at  Inst  to  go  to  heaven  I 

We  think  nf  Hod  as  a  great  abstraction :  -vrc 
honor  him  with  our  lips;  we  appeal  to  iiim 
when  we  testily  to  truth ;  our  ministers  preach 
him  from  the  pulpit.  We  know  that  he  is  the 
fount  of  all  justice,  and  we  feel  that  before  him 
some  day  we  must  appear.  But  we  are  only 
whited  scpulchers  after  all;  and,  like  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  we  are  omitting  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  It  will  be  a  happy  millen- 
nium when  this  sight-walldflf  shall  be  over- 
thrown forever,  and  a  little  child  shall  leatl  us. 

Again:  "Cod,"  says  tlie  child,  "sees  me 
alwa\s,  and  he  sends  his  angels  to  gtiard  me." 
The  holy  poetry,  that  older  and  colder  hearts 
can  not  I(  at  n.  the  cliiltl  knows  and  loves ;  \\w\ 
it  was  an  article  in  the  creed  of  our  little 
friend,  who,  when  told  that  because  he  had 
been  "naughty,"  tVie  anc;cls  would  not  watch 
over  him,  said,  *'  Well,  they  '11  watch  over  brother 
Robbie,  and  I  guess  they  can't  help  acang 
me^  lying  dose  beside  him." 


A  TITLE  of  honor  will  no  more  abate  the 
torments  of  ronsctencc  than  it  cii>th  initiijate 
Beelzebub  s  torments  to  be  styled  the  prince 
of  the  devils.  You  may  as  well  seek  to  cure 
a  wound  in  your  body  by  applyint:;  n  plnster 
to  your  garment  as  to  ease  a  wounded  spirit 
by  all  the  treasures,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments 
of  this  world. 


THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 


I  CAN  NOT  see  the  way  befofe, 

T is  all  a  mystery;  . 
Within  tiie  future's  bolted  door 

No  voioes  speak  to  m. 
I  only  know  life's  backwart!  road, 

The  weary  feet  have  prcss'd. 
Hath  oiler'd  me  no  sure  atiode 

Of  heritage  and  rest. 

Yet  from  its  early  hill-side  w^n^ 
Where  bloom'd  the  rarest  flowers* 

Bright  mem'ries  bring  the  radiant  daySf 

In  young  life's  rural  bowers. 

No  .iiixious.thought  ot'  dangers  there 

'.Ml  lilt;  rugged  rocks  .ibuve. 
And  be.-iiitiUil  to  youth  has  l5cen 

This  crown  of  trust  and  iovc 

And  fitdttg  now  tiie  woteni  slope. 

With  shadows  prowiiiR  '"ng. 
Whose  far-off  songs  of  faith  and  hope 
Have  only  fonder  grown* 

Often  I  turn  to  listen  still, 
As  carols  hght  and  free 
Come  floating  up  the  eastern  hill 

In  W  ives  of  melody. 

But  in  the  Summer's  wa\  iiig  Inealh 

Some  dear  and  tender  strain 
Seems  Uending  with  the  notes  of  deadi 

In  every  s,id  refrain. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Behind  its  darkling  wings, 

I  or.ly  knnw  that  with  the  past 
Are  hid  my  fairest  things. 

Sweet  visions  luring  on  before 

Days  of  a  golden  gleam, 
And  friends  that  come  now  nevermore. 

Save  in  fond  memoiy^  d^m. 

And  nameless  graves  along  the  years, 
Where  Iniricd  deep  with  care, 

Are  countless  griefe  cmbalm'd  with  tears, 
That  none  with  me  could  share. 

But,  O,  how  often  God  hath  smoothed 

l£ach  dear  and  thorny  path. 
And  by  his  gentle  whispers  soothed 

The  tempest's  fiery  wrath ! 

Though  oft  I 've  failed  to  glorify 

His  daily  blessings  given, 
Till  time  hath  cut  some  tender  tie 

And  left  the  spirit  shriven, 

Vet,  ah !  the  wounded  soul  again 
Its  hitter  lesson  read. 

Till  t)";>i--  halh  blossninVl  from  thepsm 
()i  jova  and  iov'd  nnis  (kad. 

Why  should  I  Itar  Use  w.iy  before 

If,  when  earth-clouds  arise, 
His  bow  of  promise  spans  them  o'er, 
A  litUc  further  Iteaveh's  door, 

And  liome  beyond  the  skies? 
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TALKING  ABOUT  IT. 


TWO  girls  paused  in  their  homeward  walk 
from  school  to  rest  themselves  under  an 
arbor,  which  the  wild  grape-vines  made  on  the 
biinks  of  a  little  stream.  The  coDversatioa 
turned  on  llie  vuitore  ^riM>  aiine  into  school 
that  day. 

"  I  am  &o  glad  mother  let  me  wear  my  new 
Mack  silk  vprwx  to-day,"  said  MatiUa.  «I 

came  so  near  wearing  an  <^  gingham  one. 
ITid  n't  you  fctl  so  sorry  for  poor  Uttle  Abby 
\\  ells,  when  .she  had  to  stand  up  and  recite  in 
that  old  dress?  There  were  two  patches  on 
the  waist  of  it,  arid  they  were  as  bright  as  the 
rest  was  &ded.  I  only  wonder  how  she  could 
recite  so  welL  I  should  have  thot^t  every 
body  was  looldng  at  my  i^atches.  I  will  tell 
voii  what  I  mean  to  do,  Hattie.  You  know 
tliat  old  blue  gingham  of  mine ;  I  mean  to  get 
mother  to  let  me  have  that,  to  do  what  I  please 
with.  Then  !  \v\\\  c«t  and  fit  it  over  on  our 
Susy,  she  is  about  Abby's  size,  and  make  it  all 
up  nicely  and  take  it  over  to  her.  I  knovr  she 
will  1  c  jjlc  ised  with  it.  I  Tnciri  to  take  every 
stitch  in  it  m^-seli^  only  I  shall  get  mother  to 
show  me  about  it" 

•^But  when  will  yon  get  time  for  it  with  aU 
your  ksaons 

"O,  1  will  take  my  play  hours ;  1  have  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  mysdf  out  of  school" 

Dear  mc,  you  '11  hate  to  Stt  down  to  sew ; 
I  know  I  should." 

**\Vel{,  but  thmk  of  poor  Abby.  It  is  better 
for  nic  to  deny  myself  a  IltUe  than  that  abe 
should  be  so  (lestitutL-.'* 

That  w-as  very  tlcar,  and  Hattie  tliouglit  her 
friend  a  very  generous  girl  in  the  first  pUice  to 
f'x  I-  tlif  f'rc^^s,  and  then  to  take  the  trouble  to 
fix  it  up.  The  next  day  she  told  among  the 
girLs  wlutt  Matilda  was  going  to  do  for  Abby, 
and  very  naturally  the  news  came  to  the  little 
girFs  cars.  She  rejoired  ^eatly  in  lur  little 
heart  over  the  plea-sure  in  .store  for  Iter,  and 
could  hardly  fix  her  mind  on  her  book,  so  h3^>py 
was  she.  F.viry  little  while  her  bright  eyes 
would  wander  off  toward  Miss  Tilly's  desk, 
and  when  she  caught  that  yoimg  lady's  eye  she 
turned  quickly  away,  while  a  self-conscious 
liush  softly  mantled  her  cheeks.  The  child 
wondered  secretly  how  long  it  would  take  to 
"fix  over"  a  dreUi  and  she  even  asked  her 


1  mother's  Opinion  upon  it  when  she  returned 

home. 

"I  do  so  hope  she  will  get  it  doae  by  Sun- 
day, do  n't  you,  mother  ?  then  I  could  go  to 
Sunday  school  again.  Would  n't  tli.ii  l)c  so 
nice  ?  You  '11  get  all  my  other  tilings  ready, 
won't  yoo»  mother?  I  do  wish  I  could  have  a 
new  ribbon  to  tic  .irouml  my  hat.  .-\  blue  one 
would  look  so  sweet  with  my  blue  gingham 
diess." 

Mother  was  not  less  pleasnl  and  grateful 
than  her  thitd.  She  wor]<od  e.'.ily  arnl  late  to 
get  lood  and  pay  the  rent  of  her  small  cottage, 
but  after  that  was  done  there  was  little  margin 
left  for  clothing.  Slie  had  tried  hard  to  get 
her  child  a  decent  Sunday  sui^  but  thus  far 
she  bad  not  sncceeded. 

"I  will  try  hard  tO  get  you  the  ribbon  this 
week,  my  dear,  but  you  must  not  be  too  sure 
of  getting  the  dress  by  Sunday.  I  dare  say 
the  young  lady  has  a  great  many  other  things 
to  take  up  her  time." 

But  despite  her  mother's  caution  little  Abby 
could  not  help  keeping  a  bright  look-out  every 
morning  to  see  if  Miss  Matilda  had  not  brot^ht 
a  bundle  along  with  her  school-books. 

Now  when  that  young  lady  reached  her  home, 
after  the  talk  with  Hattie,  she  had  gone  at 
once  to  her  mother  and  detailed  her  plan — 
mother  cheerfully  gave  her  consent  to  it,  pro- 
vided the  dress  was  given  away  in  good  order. 
She  presumed  lii;!c  .AMjv's  mother  would  have 
no  time  to  spend  making  it  over. 

Then  Matilda  fiew  to  her  room  and  took  down 
the  dress,  looking  it  carefully  over  to  see  which 
were  the  best  breadtlis.  The  next  thing  she 
hunted  up  her  scissors,  which  had  fallen  lichind 
her  waah-stand,  and  sat  down  to  rip  the  skirt 
off.  Then  she  folded  it  nc.itl)  away  and  laid  it 
on  the  shelf  of  the  closet,  and  went  down  stairs 
feeling  that  she  had  made  a  very  good  be» 
ginning. 

It  was  a  good  beginning,  but,  alas,  it  was 
ilie  ending  of  die  work  for  that  week.  There 
were  more  things  than  usual  to  take  up  her 
attention.  There  was  to  be  a  concert  on  Fri- 
day evening  at  Music  Hall,  and  Matilda  felt 
that  she  could  not  attend  without  her  new  dress 
was  done.  She  had  a  plenty  of  others,  it  is 
true,  but  her  heart  was  set  on  this  particular 
silver  gray,  with  blue  trimmings.  She  tliought 
it  would  be  audi  a  lovely  natch  for  her  new 
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hat.  So  all  her  spare  time  must  be  devoted  to 
setting  on  these  tiresome  trimmings.  Not  one 
thought  did  she  give  to  that  blue  dress  on  the 
shelf;  she  had  wholly  forgotten  her  icsolution 
with  regard  to  it. 

Poor  little  Abby  often  wished  to  herself  that 
Miss  Ully  wou!d  just  speak  a  word  ahoat  it  to 
ViLt,  ami  let  Iilt  kti<nv  Iimv  the  (Ircss  came  on, 
but  pf  late  she  hardly  seemed  to  notice  her. 
Still  the  feith  of  diildhood  is  wry  strong  and 
hard  to  shake.  Saturday  found  die  little  girl 
in  a  fever  of  expcctalioa.  She  could  hardly 
sleep  for  thinking  about  her  dress,  and  she 
bounded  up  the  minute  she  was  awalce  and  ran 
to  her  mother  with  llif  fjurry, 

"  Did  she  come  after  I  went  to  bed,  mother  ?" 

Now  Mrs.  Wells  had  seen  much  more  of  the 
shadows  of  life  than  her  little  girl,  and  had  mi  t 
with  .score;  nf  disaijpi'intments  whicli  it  tnok 
all  her  faith  and  patience  to  bear.  She  would 
ghdty  have  shielded  her  child  from  even  one, 
but  she  knew  that  could  iint  he.  She  felt  that 
very  likely  she  was  now  to  have  a  first  lesson  in 
what  was  to  her  a  very  serlotia  disappointment. 

"I  would  try,  dear,  to  think  less  about  this 
dress.  If  our  Heavenly  Father  sees  best  for 
you  to  have  it,  he  will  surely  send  it  to  you; 
if  not,  we  will  try  not  to  want  H,  will  we  not, 
Abby?" 

"But  he  wants  mc  to  go  to  Sunday  school, 
does  n't  he,  mother?  and  you  know  this  is  not 

fit  to  go  there  in.  I  should  have  all  tlic  chil- 
dren laughing  at  mc,  and  I  could  n't  bear  that." 

"Well,  keep  up  a  good  heart,  Abby;  we  will 
pray  that  God  will  send  you  a  dress  from  some 
source,  and  !  feel  sure  he  will  hear  and  answer 
us  in  his  own  good  time." 
j      Still  the  little  giri  kept  watdiing  out  all  day 
:    on  Saturday,  hoping  that  she  shoiiM  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Miss  Tilly  coming  up  the  road.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  times  she  ran  down  to 
the  gate  to  get  a  little  ^rther  view  of  the  street, 
j    but  all  day  long  she  watched  5n  vnin.  Once 
!    indeed  she  saw  that  young  lady's  well-known 
I    hat  and  coat  ui  the  distance,  and  then  her 

heart  heat  hii^li  with  hone.    But,  alaS,  Matilda 
.    turned  off  another  way,  and  never  so  much  as 
glanced  toward  the  little  lonely  cottage. 

The  disappointment  was  too  much  fur  the 
already  over-burdened  heart  of  the  child,  and 
she  sat  down  on  a  mossy  stone  under  tibe  ma- 
ples, and  laying  her  face  in  her  lap  she  SObbed 
and  cried  as  if  h(  r  heart  would  break. 

"Cry  for  a  dress?"  you  ask;  "I  would  not 
do  such  a  silly  thing." 
I       Ah,  a  drLss  tor  i>oor  A'.jby  was  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  a  dress  for  you.    It  was  self- 
I    respect,  comfort^  respectability,  the  privilege 


of  attending  Sabbath  scliool.  and  a  great  deal 
more  to  her.  It  was  a  very  hard  tlting  to  liave 
the  hopes  raised  to  such  a  hight  only  to  be 
dashed  down  to  the  ground  again. 

Ah  little  .Abby  sat  sobbing  there  on  the 
mossy  stone,  she  did  not  hear  a  soft  footstep 
coming  over  the  grass,  and  she  <Bd  not  tvtu 
notice  when  n  lady  stopped  beside  her  and 
bending  down  said  softly, 

**What  is  it,  little  girlP  The  soft-gloved 
hand  on  her  shoulder  made  her  start  up  sud- 
denly, and  she  looked  tip  half  in  affright  into  a 
face  so  pleasant  and  kind  that  she  felt  at  her 
ease  in  a  minuti. 

"I  am  snrn,-  ynn  are  .so  unhappy,  my  child; 
can  I  do  something  to  make  your  ikce  brighten 
ttp  ?  Will  yon  teU  me  what  is  the  trouble 

"I  was  wanting  to  go  to  Sunday  school, 
ma'am,"  said  little  Abby,  looking  down  bash- 
fully at  her  bare  brown  foet 

''Well,  that  is  a  very  good  wish,  dear,  why 
can  you  not  go  ?" 

"Because  1  have  no  dress  but  this  one,  and 
one  that  Is  n*t  so  good,  which  I  put  on  when 

j  mother  waslies.  I  was  a  going  to  have  an- 
other," she  added  before  she  thought,  and  then 

'  .st(>i)ped  short  and  looked  ntoich  confosed. 

I  Gently  and  by  a  little  skill  the  kind  lady 
drew  from  her  tlie  historj*  of  the  blue  ging- 
ham, and  very  indignant  she  felt  that  her  niece 
Matilda,  whom  every  body  was  loading  witli 
fa\Tirs,  should  hnve  miscd  such  hopes  in  tlie 

I  little  girl's  heart  only  to  disappoint  them. 

«Will  Kttie  Abby  dr>'  op  her  tears  now,  for 
though  you  may  not  get  to  Salibath  scIicmdI  to- 
morrow, I  will  promise  that  you  shall  have  a 
dress  before  another  week  goes  round.  Next 
Friday  after  school  you  may  call  at  my  house, 
which  is  the  brown-stone  one  next  to  the  bank, 
and  I  will  see  what  wc  can  do  for  you.  And 
now  as  you  can  not  go  out  to-morrow  I  will 
give  you  a  little  book  to  read— which,  I  am  sure, 
will  please  you — about  the  little  '  Burden  Bear- 
ers.* If  we  learn  to  bear  our  burdens  well  herc^ 
Abby,  we  shall  wear  our  crowns  at  last,  and 

!  behold  the  King  in  his  beauty." 

The  lady  laid  down  her  parasol,  and  opening 
die  clasp  of  a  small  sachel  on  lier  arm,  revealed 
a  mine  of  beauty  to  ,\1)by"s  wmulering  eyes. 
She  laid  out  on  her  lap  a  dozen  beautiful  caixls, 
with  gilt  borders,  each  one  widi  a  precious 
hymn  on  it.  Slie  bade  Abby  choose  the  one 
she  thought  the  prettiest,  and  told  her  if  she 
liked  she  might  have  a  Sunday  school  at  home 
with  her  mother,  and  learn  die  little  hymn  and 
recite  it  to  her.  "Then  j-our  mother  can  give  ; 
out  tlie  Sabbatli  school  book  to  you,  and  tell 
you  that  yoti  can  keep  it  for  your  own." 
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By  tl>is  time  the  child's  face  had  grown  as 
bright  as  it  was  clouded  before;  and  when  the  | 
lady  at  last  hid  her  good-by,  she  ran  as  fleet  | 
as  a  deer  up  the  ]^.ith  to  the  house,  holding  her  ' 
?m':nrcs  ti^jht  in  her  h;ind  as  if  afraid  thev  ' 
would  run  away  from  her.    Mother  showed 
IbUy  lier  pleasvve,  and  tidd  Abbj  that  God  had 
hem!  their  pfajrcr,  and  this  ivas  his  way  of  an- 
swering it. 

Meantime  Mtss  Hnbert  walked  on  to  the 
home  of  her  niece,  and  findinq:  lier  alone  in  the 
little  sitting-room  busy  with  a  piece  of  fancy- 
work,  she  sat  dovm  for  a  little  talk  with  her. 
Tilly  was  always  glad  when  aunt  Kdith's  face 
appeared,  for  she  said  it  always  brightened  up 
the  doocfiest  day.  "Yet  no  body  ever  tells  me 
my  faults  as  plainly  as  you  do,  aunt  Edith,  liut 
fur  some  reason  I  am  bear  it  vety  weli  from 
you,"  she  used  to  say. 

Afker  duly  admiring  the  pretty  bead-mat  she 
\%-as  malcin^^.  "^he  inrjiiired  "how  that  blue  ging- 
ham dress  was  coming  on." 

Matilda  looked  np  with  a  bright  flush  on  her 
cheek,  as  she  a.sked  '.vith  sninc  surprise,  "Wli)'. 
aunt  Edith,  how  did  you  know  about  tiie  blue 
dress  P 

"A  little  bird  told        said  auntie,  smiUng. 

'•I  think  little  birds  must  be  alwav?;  flying 
about  j-our  honeysuckles  and  whispering  my 
very  tbooghts  to  yon.  Now  really,  atutie,  who 
told  yni:  I  %vns  ^joinc^  to  make  over  that  dress 
for  a  poor  little  girl  in  our  school  T* 

Annt  EcKth  told  her  at  last  the  whde  histor>', 
as  far  as  she  had  learned  it.  and  Matflda  felt 
much  distressed  as  she  went  on. 

**Bu^  atmtie,  I  never  told  her  I  would  g^ve 
it  to  her,"  she  said  almost  resentfully. 

"But  you  did  the  same  thing  when  you  prom- 
ised it  to  others,  so  it  could  reach  her  ears. 
The  pfondse  was  just  as  bindinj^  on  you  as  if 
you  had  ^<mM  to  her  and  told  her  what  you 
proposed  doing.  Vou  see  how  much  unhappi- 
ncss  the  poor  child  has  svflieTed  because  of 
your  thoughtlessness.  It  ail  Catne  of  t.ilking 
instead  of  doin:;.  When  CommofloiT  \'arider- 
Lilt  w-as  asked  what  he  considered  the  secret 
of  success  in  business,  he  replied : 

"'The  =;rfTet  of  my  sticrc«:=;  i";  this,  that  I 
never  tell  what  I  am  going  to  do  till  I  have 
done  it*  Of  courae  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  it  is  a  good  one  to  follow  in  most 
cases.  But  think  the  matter  over  well,  my  dear, 
and  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  tlien 
go  to  work  and  do  it  without  speaking  of  it  to 
any  bot!) 

Aunt  Edith  kissed  her  niece  good-by,  and 
then  resumed  her  walk.  Very  sad  were  Ma- 
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tilda's  thoughts  that  quiet  sunset  hrmr,  but 
they  were  profitable  thoughts,  and  proved  a 
blessing  to  many  others  through  her  Ufc-journey. 

Very  early  the  next  week  little  Abl>y  's  heart 
was  made  glad  by  the  present  nf  tiic  liluc  dre.s.s, 
all  nicely  made  and  finished  to  the  last  button.  < 

A  nice  flill  apron,  with  a  waist  to  it,  also 
accompanied  it,  which  charitably  ^n^■ercr!  all  the 
defects  of  the  well-patched  school  dress.  There 
were  no  more  tears  in  Abby's  eyes  that  glad 
week;  and  she  almost  he.sitated  whether  she 
should  now  go  to  the  kind  lady's  on  Friday 
afternoon.  But  mother  decided  that  it  would 
be  right  to  go  and  let  her  know  of  her  good 
fortune. 

What  was  her  surprise  on  receiving  a  neat 
plain  dress  and  sack,  and  a  white  straw  hat 

with  a  simple  ribl)on  of  blue  around  it !  She 
could  hardly  find  words  to  express  her  delight 
and  gratitude,  but  her  ghnving  face  told  the 
story  plainer  than  words. 

Tlic  ladv  talked  ^\itli  her  very  kindly  and 
sweetly,  and  showed  her  beautiful  pictures  on 
the  walls,  and  in  books  from  her  table,  and 
heard  lier  recite  the  pretty  hymn  she  had 
learned  on  the  Sabbath.   Abby  repeated  it  very 
correctly,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  an- 
j  other  from  the  same  package. 
I     She  Hid  not   need   an   exhortation  to  be 
j  promptly  in  her  place  at  the  Sabbath  school;  I 
'  and  ever  after  it  was  a  severe  storm  indeed  < 
which  cottid  keep  little  .'\hhy  nvrny  from  her 
class.    Her  prospects  all  brightened  from  that 
eveiitful  day  when  she  met  Miss  Edith  under 
the  m^les,  for  a  true  friend  she  proved  to  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless.  ! 

Miss  Matilda,  too,  never  forgot  the  lesson  | 
learned  over  that  blue  gingham  dress ;  though 
1  her  hands  were  often  emr  l  iycd  in  works  of 
charity,  her  lips  seldom  mentioned  it  to  otliers.  | 
Certainly  she  never  kept  another  waiting  a  k>ng 
and  weary  week  for  a  gift,  which  at  such  acost 
would  be  dearly  bought  when  received. 
We  can  not  be  too  careful  about  making 
'  promises,  particularly  to  the  dear  children.  A 
'  week  is  a  vear  in  their  life-calendar,  and  no  i 
i  one  but  God  knows  how  deeply  and  silently  a  I 
child's  heart  may  suflfer  over  what  to  an  older  ' 
person  wnnld  m;  have  a  ft  .itlicr's  weight.  And 
1  perhaps  tlie  direction  of  our  Savior  not  to  let  ^ 
our  left  hand  know  what  our  right  hand  doeih 
was  intended  to  apply  to  just  such  cases  as 
these. 

The  faith  of  childhood,  too,  is  too  precious  a  • 
I  gem  to  be  lightly  tirnished  or  tlirown  away. 

Making  and  breaking  promises  is  one  of  the 
j  surest  methods  of  destroying  tlut  laith,  and  of  . 
I  implanting  a  Utter  distrust  in  Its  place.  | 
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Thr  Ladies  RsposiroRr. 


OUR  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 


IT  Chiutmu  eve,  and  the  five  little 
cliildren  were  snugly  tucked  into  their  beds, 
having  hung  their  five  little  stockings  all  in  a 
row,  close  by  the  chimney,  in  blissful  anticipa- 
tion of  St.  Nicholas's  visit. 

"  Now  if  I  were  nnly  ricli,"  said  I  to  my 
wife,  "what  beautiful  presents  we  would  buy! 
Hmr  NeUie  would  open  her  eyes  at  the  sight 
of  that  great  doll  we  saw  down  street  the 
Other  night  1"  the  price  of  which,  alas !  was 
more  than  we  oould  afford  to  spend  upon  gifts 
for  them  alL 

"Never  mind,"  srild  she;  "a  few  to)-^.  a 
book,  an  orange,  and  a  little  candy  will  satisfy 
them;"  ao  we  went  out  tojeiether  to  make  our 
purclKiscs.  We  edited  our  wny  thronc;h  the 
crowded  streets,  pausing  occasionally  at  some 
window  particularly  attractive,  tfU  we  came  to 
the  toy-shop.  It  seemed  full,  but  we  succeeded 
in  getting  within  tlie  door,  wliere  we  waited 
patiently  our  turn  to  l>c  served,  watching  mean- 
while a  poorly  dressed  woman  who  was  stand* 
in;:;;  before  a  case  of  dolls.  That  .she  %vns  very 
poor  was  evident  fh>m  her  dress,  but  every 
tiling  about  it,  even  to  the  carefiolly  mended 
old  gloves  upon  her  hands,  betokened  neatness 
and  an  endeavor  to  hide  her  poverty. 

"Arc  these  the  cheapest  you  have?"  she 
asked  In  a  low  tone. 

*'Yes,  and  cheap  enough  too^"  Kj^ed  the 
pert  salesman. 

The  woman  sighed  and  tmved  away.  As 
she  pas.setl  us  my  wife  said  ^entlv,  "We  are  ' 
all  looking  for  gifts  fur  the  little  ones  to-night" 
**I  have  but  one,'*  she  replied  sadly,  "and 
she  is  lame.  Poor  cbild^  I  fear  she  «dll  be 
disappnfntrtl." 

"Why.'"  said  we,  drawing  her  a  little  away 
fnun  the  crowd. 

She  hesitated  a  miment,  and  then  said,  "I 
have  been  trying  to  save  money  eaongh  to  buy 
her  a  little  rocking  chair,  so  that  she  could  sit 
up  sonetimos  to  rest  her  back.  I  looked  all 
around  and  found  one  here  at  last.  I  thought 
it  would  be  very  easy  when  I  had  fitted  a 
cushion  to  it,  but  I  have  been  sick  myself,  and 
could  not  finish  my  work  last  week;  so  I  must 
try  to  buy  her  a  little  doll  instead,  if  I  can 
find  a  cheap  one." 

"How  much  was  tlic  chair?"  said  I. 
"Five  dollars.  She  has  asked  me  so  much 
about  Santa  Oaus,  and  t  told  her  I  was  sure 
he  would  bring  her  something  this  year  if  she 
would  try  to  be  patient,  and  she  ha"?  tried  ver}' 
bard.  1  knew  yesterday  tliat  I  could  not  get  I 
bit  I  had  n*t  the  heart  to  tell  her.  Some- 1 


how  she  ha.s  thought  all  the  time  that  it  would 
be  a  chair,  and  to-night,  what  with  the  yaim  in 
[  her  back  and  the  excitement^  she  could  hardly 
get  to  sleep." 

I  looked  at  my  wife ;  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  i'ive  dollars  1  it  was  just  what  we  thought 
we  could  afford  to  spend  for  the  children. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  said  1.  "We  will 
come  and  see  your  little  girL" 

She  gave  us  die  street  and  number,  and, 
thanking  us.  saic!  good-night. 

We  found  the  little  chair  and  carried  it  home, 
with  only  a  few  candies  and  oranges  to  fill  die 
little  empty  stockings.  There  were  five  long 
faros  the  next  morning.  Johnny  expected  a 
knife  and  Nellie  a  dolL  Even  the  baby  seemed 
dJsappofaited;  but  we  toU  them  of  the  poor 
little  lame  girl,  and  then  .such  a  time  as  there 
was!  Each  one  wanted  to  contribute  some- 
thing. There  was  almost  a  quarrel  as  to  whose 
orange  should  go.  So  their  mother  packed  up 
the  chair  with  a  box  full  of  things  for  mother 
and  child,  and  one  sent  a  doll,  anoihcr  a  tin 
wagon,  and  even  the  baby  toddled  across  the 
room  to  bring  lier  n!d  rag  doll  without  a  head ; 
and  a  great  sacrifice  it  was,  too,  but,  of  course, 
that  did  not  go.  Then  Jolinnie  took  die  whole 
ujxin  his  sled  down  to  the  home  of  the  little 
girl.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  some  one 
said,  "Come  In.**  He  found  tiie  woman  trying 
to  make  a  fire,  while  the  child  was  Is  bed  hug- 
ging  close  in  her  arms  a  little  doll.  He  ?5Pt 
the  box  upon  the  floor,  and  the  woman  took  out ' 
one  thing  after  another  with  many  thanks  and 
blessings;  l>ut  when  he  brought  in  the  little 
chair  and  put  it  down  beside  the  bed  she  just 
sat  down  and  cried.  And  I  b^eve  we  all 
cried,  too,  when  he  came  home  and  told  us 
of  it  And  that  was  our  "  merry  Christmas." 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  NAME. 


Tms  value  of  a  name!  Can  it  be  estimated? 

Is  there  any  known  standard  in  dollars  and 
cents  by  which  to  graduate  it?  Will  it  come 
within  any  of  the  known  laws  of  political  econ- 
omy? As  well  might  a  jury  assess  the  pecu- 
niary damage  of  taking  away  the  life  of  another. 
When  I  reflect  how  dear  the  reputation  of 
every  man  is  to  himself^  I  am  amaaed  at  the 

light  tise  he  will  make  of  the  repvilatirm  of 
another.  Private  slander  is  a  large  ingredient 
In  tiie  petty  gossip  of  the  day.  Indeed,  It  often 
seems  to  form  the  very  spice  of  conversation, 
which  gives  it  all  its  flavor.  "  A  good  name," 
says  Solomon,  '•is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  rkhes.** 
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JhE  j^AMILY  pIRCLE, 


PuiLOSorilY  OF  Hl_\h  IL— ■■  Htcad  and  butter" 
are  the  only  articles  of  footl  of  which  wc  never  tire 
for  a  day,  from  early  childhood  to  extreme  old  age. 
A  pound  of  finely  sifted  Indian  com  meal  con- 
tains three  tiroj--  .v^  nun  U  meat  n  one  pound  of 
butcher's  roast  beef;  and  if  the  whole  product  of 
the  grain,  bran  and  al!,  were  made  into  bread,  fif- 
teen per  cent,  mure  of  nutriment  would  be  added. 
UnCortunately  the  l>rant  the  coarsest  part,  ia  thrown 
away;  the  very  part  wbich  Ri\"e«  ttoundness  to  the 
teeth,  and  strength  t(<  ihc  U.mk-.  .uk!  vi^nr  tn  the 
brain,  J-lve  hundred  pounds  of  fine  Hour  give  to 
the  body  thirty  pounds  of  the  bony  element;  wMIe 
the  *:inie  qti.intitv  of  }jr.m  p\c^  one  huniired  and 
twenty-five  pounds !  This  bone  is  "  lime,"  the  phos- 
phate lime,  the  Indispensable  element  of  health  to  J  essaiy  for  good  and  whtdesome  food,  we  fidl,  it  must 


succet-ded  admirably  by  our  directions  at  the  very 
fit<.t  iri.ll.  It  costs  just  half  a-s  much  as  bread  from 
the  finest  family  flour,  is  li^litcr  on  thr  jitomach, 
and  imparLi  more  health,  vigor,  and  strength  to  the 
body,  brain,  and  bone.  According  to  standard  phys- 
iological tables,  three  pounds  of  such  bread,  at  five 
cents  a  pound  for  the  meal,  affords  as  much  nutri- 
ment as  nine  |>ounds  of  good  roast  l)ecf,  costings  at 
twenty-five  cents,  $2.25. — Jovmal  0/  JJeaJtA, 

TiiK  Pmi.osofitY  OK  HorsKKfn  IN';. — The  waste 
of  good  material  is  remarked  by  all  foreigners  as 
the  disdngvishinf;  feature  of  American  honsekeep- 

iiiK-  ^Vith  the  finest  of  flour,  the  juiciest  tiu.it,  the 
sweetest  butter,  in  short,  the  best  of  all  things  uec* 


j  be  confessed,       a  general  thing,  to  produce  that 
j  which  is  really  a[jpc  tiding  and  digestible.    Wc  have 
I  great  feasts  and  a  luxurious  style  of  fiunily  living 
j  such  as  no  dthLT  n.itii.iii  can  boa.-st  of ;  wc  i)ridc  our- 
I  selves  on  the  i)um'w.r  ;uul  rnstlintss  of  our  dishes^ 
but  it  is  quantity,  rathet  th  in  quality,  that  we  tfe 
anxious  for.    Every  body  knows  how,  even  at  our 
best  hotels,  all  the  meats  have  the  same  flavor ;  how 
the  vegetables  apf>ear  to  have  been  on  intimate 
terms  before  rcacbii>g  the  table;  how  every  constit- 
uent of  the  repast  is  apt  to  have  merged  its  indi- 
vi'-iu.ility  into  what  we  t<  rin  "h'  siel  t:istc." 

At  a  large  establishment,  where  we  stopped  last 
Summer,  every  thing  tasted  one  day  of  tomato,  at 
ano'.lier  ihne  oiiiipii  had  the  predominance,  arnl  still 
oftcncr  bad  butter  gave  the  prevailing  flavor  to  the 
feast.  There  was  an  ahundatice  of  every  things 

even  the  nvisf  txpcnsive  viand: ;  tVit*  r.rij;innl  quality 
of  each,  except  the  butter,  was  unexceptionable ;  yet 
we  can  not  recall  a  thoroughly  satisfiutory  dinner 
during  our  slay.  Affrr  a  week  or  two  of  such  feed- 
ing, one  is  glad  to  tonic  b,^ck  to  iiis  own  less  sump- 
tuous table,  where  he  can  tell,  by  the  sense  of  tatte 


the  whole  humm  bodv,  tri^m  the  want  of  the  natu- 
ral supply  of  which  multitudes  ot  |>crsons  go  into  a 
general  "decline." 

Kut  swallowing  "phosphates"  in  the  shape  of 
powders,  or  in  sirups,  to  cure  these  "declines,"  has 
little  or  no  virtue.  The  articles  contained  in  these 
"  phosphates  "  must  pass  through  nature's  laboratory ; 
must  \x  subject  to  her  manipulations,  in  alembics 
specially  prepared  by  Almighty  power  and  skill,  in 
order  to  impart  their  peculiar  virtues  to  the  human 
frame;  in  plainer  phr.xsv,  the  shortest,  safest,  and 
most  infallible  method  of  giving  strength  to  the 
body,  bone,  and  brain,  thereby  arresting  disease, 
and  building  up  the  constitution,  is  to  eat  and  digest 
more  bread  made  out  of  the  whole  grain,  whether 
of  wheat,  com,  rye,  or  oata.  But  we  must  get  an 
appetite  for  eating  more,  and  a  power  of  digesting 
more.  Not  the  .irtificial  and  lazy  nirihi>rl  of 
drinking  bitters  and  taking  tonics,  but  by  moderate, 
continued,  and  remunerative  muscular  exercise  in 
the  (>i>en  .tir  every  day,  rain  or  shine. 

And  tliAi  may  eat  the  mure  of  it,  the  bread 
must  be  good,  and  cheap^  and  healthfol;  and  that 
which  ci  iii'iine't  these  three  qu.nlitics-  to  n  greater  i  alone,  what  he  is  eating.    No  abuntlance  or  variety 


extent  than  any  other  known  on  tiie  laee  of  the 
^obe,  as  &r  as  we  know,  is  made  thus :  To  two 
quarts  of  Indian  corn  meal,  add  one  pint  of  bread 
sponge ;  water  sufficiently  to  wet  the  w  hole ;  add 
one  half-pint  ot  tlour  and  a  leaspoonful  of  salt.  Let 
it  rise,  then  knead  well,  ansparingly,  for  the  aeoond 
time.  Place  the  dough  in  the  oven,  and  let  it  bake 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Keep  on  tr)ing  till  you  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  light,  well-bzked  loaC   Our  cook 


can  compensate  for  ba<l  cooking.  But  even  in  our 
<nMi  !)omes  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  A  French 
cook  will  concoct  a  savory  meal  from  materials  which 
most  American  housekeepers  would  pronounce  quite 
worthless.  Patience  and  a  soup  kettle  will  do  wpn- 
ders.  But  patience  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  American 
kitchens,  and  the  soup  kettle  ts  not  at  home  diere. 

f)ur  National  habits  'if  h.iste  .-'.nd  cnielessncss  crop 
out  in  our  housekeeping  as  well  as  in  other  things. 
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The  >fANAGiNG  Woman. — To  l)c  a  good  house- 
kce|>er  Ls  one  of  tbe  most  eSMntial  and  usefiil  acoom- 
plishmciits,  and  the  man  who  secures  for  )u8  wife  one 
whose  education  in  this  rL->ii€Ct  hxs  not  been  neg- 
lected, combined  with  a  mild,  confiding,  and  loving 
^posirion.  has  a  most  valuable  treasore ;  and  If  his 

home  II'. f  .iiirct.it'Ic  .111(1  ]:ilL.\>-.ir.l,  lu-  III. IV  in-  :;s- 
sured  tliat  the  fault  is  with  himself,  aiul  tliat  he  docs 
not  possess  the  manly  and  gentlemanly  attributes 
ncrt  s-nrv  for  such  a  p  uti'tr  r>:  lifr.  We  commend 
the  following  just  and  truthful  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers : 

"The  managinj;  woman  is  n  jicnri  nnmnr;  wnmcn  ; 
she  is  one  of  the  prizes  ii»  ihc  great  lottciy  of  iilc, 
and  the  man  who  draws  her  may  rejoice  for  the  rest 
of  his  I'.L'Cifi  {h:\n  i]cW<,  ~-hc  h  .1  fortune  in 

hericU — a  goiii  luiac  iR-vti  l.iiliiig  lu  its  yield — a 
spring  of  pleasant  waters,  whose  hanks  arc  fringed 
with  moss  and  flowers,  when  all  around  is  bleached 
white  with  sterile  sand  The  managing  woman  can 
do  any  thing ;  and  she  does  every  thing  well.  Tcr- 
oeptive  and  executive,  of  quick  sight  and  steady  hand, 
she  always  knows  exactly  what  is  wanting,  and  sup- 
plies the  deficiency  with  a  tact  and  cleverness  pe- 
culiar to  heraeUL  She  knows  the  capabilities  of 
|K-rsons  as  well  as  things,  for  she  has  an  mtoitive 
knowledge  of  character.  Thi.-  ninn.iL;in;.;  woman,  if 
not  always  patient,  is  always  energetic,  and  can 
never  be  disappointed  into  inaction.  Though  she 
has  to  teach  tlic  s.iiiii:  tiling  over  nn<!  over  again, 
though  she  fuids  heads  as  dense  as  boxwood,  and 
hands  as  inefficient  as  fishes*  fins,  still  she  is  never 
weary  of  Ijer  vocntinn  of  irt  ini^inc;  ^nd  ordering  and 
never  less  than  hopclal  uf  a  fa\  ur.ibie  rcsulL" 

What  is  your  Iscome? — The  first  essential  in 
the  practice  of  economy  is  a  knowledge  of  one's  in- 
come, and  the  man  who  refuses  to  aoooid  to  his  wife 
and  children  this  infomution  has  oevcr  any  rjght  to 
accuse  them  of  extravagance,  because  he  himself 
deprives  them  of  that  standard  of  comparison  which 
is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  economy.  As  early 
as  possible  in  the  education  of  children  they  should 
jvass  fr<m»  the  state  of  irresponsible  \i, .li'.im;  to  Ik;  : 
provided  for  by  parents,  and  be  trusted  with  the 
spendin^r  of  some  fixed  allowance,  that  they  may 
leatu  pii.  o-!  nml  >  .ind  have  some  notion  of 

what  money  is  actually  worth  and  what  it  will  bring. 
The  simple  fiu:t  of  the  possession  of  a  fixed  and 
deiinitc  income  often  sudilenly  transforri'  a  r.idrlv.  ' 
extravagant  girl  into  a  oire-taking,  piudtiit  littic 
woman.  Her  allowance  is  her  own;  she  logins  to 
plan  upon  it — to  add,  sulitrarr,  multiply,  divide,  and 
to  do  nuinljcrlcss  suuu  in  hci  littic  hc.id.  She  no 
loiiger  buys  every  thing  she  fancies;  she  delil)crates, 
weighs,  comi>ares.  And  now  here  is  room  fur  self- 
denial  and  generosity  to  come  in.  She  can  do  with- 
out  this  article ;  she  can  furbish  up  some  older  pos- 
session to  do  duty  a  little  longer,  and  give  this  money 
to  some  IHend  poorer  than  she;  and  ten  to  one  the 
girl  whose  bills  last  ye.ir  were  four  or  five  hundred, 
finds  herself  bringing  throi^h  this  year  creditably  on 
a  hundred  and  fifty.  To  be  sure  she  goes  without 


numerous  things  she  used  to  have.  From  the  stand- 
point of  a  fixed  income  she  sees  that  these  are  im- 
possible, and  no  more  wants  them  than  the  green 

cheese  of  the  nioon.  She  learns  to  make  her  own 
taste  and  skill  take  the  place  of  expensive  purchases. 
She  refits  her  hats  and  bonnets,  retrhns  her  dresses^ 

and  in  .i  tlimi-anrl  bu^v,  v.\riiL"-t,  ii.T]jj)y  littic  \\3yS» 
sets  herself  to  make  the  most  of  her  small  income. 

So  the  woman  who  has  her  definite  aDowanoe  for 
housckecpii!;.;  fm.;!--  at  nurc  a  limnlrcd  rjucstions  set 
at  rest  Before  it  was  not  clear  to  her  why  &hc  should 
not  "go  and  do  likewise"  m  relation  to  every  pvr- 
ch.i>e  made  hy  her  next  neighlxjr.  Now,  there  is  a 
clear  logic  of  proportion.  Certain  things  are  e\T- 
dently  never  to  be  thought  of,  though  next  neighbors 
do  have  !hein :  and  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  find 
some  other  way  of  living. — A/rs.  Stowe. 

Chiid-Frkezing. — F.ishionable  mfith(  i..  >liould  be 
reminded  that  the  cold,  ilis.-igrccable,  changeable  d.iys 
are  upon  us,  and  that  many  of  their  children  arc 
freezing  to  death!  This  crime  is  a  growing  one  in 
.\merica— itis  appalling  in  Engl.\nd,  and  yet  English 
mothers  are  said  to  be  more  sensible  in  these  matters 
than  our  own. 

At  the  recent  Social  Science  Congress,  whidi  held 
its  session  at  11.  Ifa-I,  Kngland,  Sir  J.nm  ^  Sirr.p--  m 
delivered  an  address  on  health.  Great  mortality,  he 
said,  was  caused  by  bad  sewerage,  bad  water,  and 
impure  air.  Dreadful  mort.ility  bctVM  iJiildrcn,  owing 
to  sulticiciU  core  not  being  paid  to  tlic  cluihiug  of 
their  arms  and  legs.  They  should  be  kept  warm, 
and  not  exposed.  Hr-  sa:<!  that  in  Tiiuland  mothers 
frequently  neglected  tluldicn,  .uifl  carried  dogs  in 
their  arms.  This  last  charge  tan  not  1)C  laid  tO  the 
door  of  American  mothers,  for  they  have  not  yet 
learned  to  value  dogs  higher  than  their  own  offspring. 

Ihit  it  is  a  5ad  truth,  one  for  which  every  sensible 
mother  should  blush,  that  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  little  children  annually  perish  from  not  being 
properly  dressed.  The  legs  and  arms,  including  the 
feet  and  hands,  mure  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
body,  need  to  be  warmly  clad.  These  being  the 
furthc-t  rnii  .vccl  from  the  center  t)f  the  cirtiilaiion 
are  with  more  difficulty  kept  worm,  and  need  an 
extra  amount  of  clothing.  If  the  limbs  are  allowed 
to  become  chilled,  the  blood  is  driven  back  from 
them,  and  the  chest,  head,  or  some  other  part  l>e- 
comes  congested,  and  suddenly  the  frightened  mother 
fmtts  hrr  '1,-^r!iiv;  sick  with  an  alarming  attack  of 
croup,  bi.iin  ic'.Li,  iung  fever,  or  lx>wel  complaint, 
which  is  almost  sure  to  terminate  in  dc.ith. 

Nothing  is  needed  more  than  a  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelly  to  children ;  and  every  time 
a  child  is  seen  upon  any  of  our  public  thorough- 
fares, or  in  any  of  our  parks,  improperly  clothed, 
its  little  knees  exposed  to  the  air,  its  Umbs  scantily 
covered,  etc.,  the  nurse,  or  somebody  else,  shouUI 
be  arrested  and  fined  for  endangering  the  lives  of 
those  in  their  charjie.  It  would  seem  that  an  appeal  ' 
j  to  mothers  u[>oii  such  an  iniiKirt:int  i  liii  if  is  tl'is 
was  wholly  unnecessary ;  but  £(Cts  can  not  l;e  ignored, 
I  and  the  daily  evidence  of  our  eyes  tells  us  how  much  t 
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thoae  who  'ham  diibbcn  need  a  oonadenoe  in  this  ' 

matter.  I 

Xifc-long  dUcomfort,  disease  and  sudden  death 
often  conic  to  children  through  the  inattention  or 
careksMwss  of  the  parents.  A  child  should  never 
be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  with  cold  feet ;  the  tiling 
to  be  last  attended  to  is,  to  see  that  the  feet  are 
dry  and  wann;  neglect  of  this  has  often  resulted 
in  attack  of  croup,  diphtheria,  or  a  fatal  sore  throat 

Alwaj-s  on  coming  from  school  or  cntrriim  the 
house  from  a  visit  or  errand,  in  rainy,  muddy,  or 
thawing;  wcatiier,  the  chad's  shoes  should  be  t«- 
mr.\Lr!.  and  the  mother  should  hcrM^lf  .i--ccrtain  if 
the  stockings  are  the  lea&t  damp,  and  it  so  they 
dwald  be  talcen  6S,  the  feet  lieid  befei«  the  fire  and 
rubbed  with  the  Vinnr!  tiM  jwrfrcflv  dry,  and  another 
pair  of  shoes  be  put  on,  and  tlic-  other  shoes  and 
stockings  should  be  placed  where  they  can  be  prop- 
erty dried,  so  as  to  be  reaidy  for  fotnre  use  at  a 

moment's  notice. 

KoMA.v  \VoMK.\. —  File  aijciciu  Runiins,  in  some 
respects,  were  in  advance  of  the  present  age  in  their 
practical  physiological  knowledge.  This  was  espe- 
dally  the  case  in  the  habits  of  the  women.  They 
seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  h.irdy 
ra«.c  must  1.k:  born  uf  healtli6d  motliers,  and  con- 
sequently any  usage  or  practice  lilcely  to  affect  injuri- 
ously the  health  of  women,  was  viewed  by  the  State 
with  suspicion.  The  mutidcs  were  systematically 
educated.  Frequent  bathini;  was  required  by  law. 
large  bath-l.-)ii-,;'i  were  csLiliM-tud,  which  were 
places  of  common  resort.  For  several  centuries  of 
the  best  ages  of  Rotnc,  it  was  a  crimina]  offense  for 
a  Konvin  rn-ithcr  tn^drink  intoxicatin;:;  li<;u ors.  At 
tbe  time  of  our  Savior  on  earth,  and  tor  a  long 
period  after,  it  was  considered  infamom  for  a  Roman 

woman  to  taste  wine.  For  a  guest  to  oflfer  n  ^l:iss 
of  wine  to  one  ol  the  household  was  looked  upon 
as  a  deep  insult,  as  it  implied  a  want  of  clio-stity  on 
l»er  part  History  records  several  deaths  wlitic  they 
were  put  to  death  by  their  husbands  bcc.iust  tlicy 
smelt  of  "tomctum."  The  consequence  of  this  phys- 
ical tiainii^  and  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquor  was,  that  the  Romans  were  noted  for  their 
endurance  and  strength.  Had  we  the  same  haliits, 
with  our  superior  Christian  civilization,  we  should 
astonish  the  world  bgr  the  exhibition  of  our  physical 
heakh  and  strength. 

The  Wife. — Only  let  a  tv  ihaii  be  sure  slie  is 
predous  to  her  hostiand— not  useful,  not  valuable, 
not  confident  simply,  bnt  lovely  and  beloved;  let 

her  \x:  tlie  redpicrit  of  his  polite  and  hearty  atten- 
tions; let  her  feel  that  her  cares  and  love  are 
noticed,  apprecnted,  and  retmned;  let  her  opndon 

be  asked,  her  n-pprov.il  nought,  and  her  judgment 
respected  in  tnattcrs      \^hich  she  is  cognizant;  iit 

shi  rt ,  let  her  only  be  loved,  honored,  and  cherished,  i  must  be  warmed  by  affection,  and  H^ted  widi  dieer* 
in  fulfillment  of  the  marriage  vow,  and  she  will  be  to  fulness,  :ind  inrhistn*  must  be  the  vf-ntihfnr,  renewing 
her  hasband,  her  children,  and  society  a  well-spring  the  atmosphere,  and  bringing  in  Iresh  salubrity  day 
of  happiness.  She  will  bear  pain,  and  toil,  and  {  by  day;  while  over  all,  as  a  protecting  glory  and 
ansietj»  ibr  her  husband's  love  to  her  is  a  tower  I  canopy,  nothing  will  suffice  except  die  Messing  of 
and  fnitirm.    Shielded  and  sheltered  therein,  and  ,  God." 


adversity  will  have  lost  its  sling.  .She  may  suffer, 
but  sympathy  \\u\  dull  the  edge  of  sorrow.  A  house 
with  love  in  it— ;)n(l  by  love  I  mean  love  expressed 
in  words,  and  looks,  and  deeds,  for  I  have  not  one 
sparit  of  £uth  in  love  that  never  crops  out— is  to  a 
house  without  love  as  a  person  to  a  machine — one 
is  life,  the  other  is  mechanism.  The  unloved  woman 
may  have  bread  just  as  light,  a  house  just  as  tidy 
as  the  other,  but  the  latter  has  a  spring  of  beauty 

about  her,  .1  j'>yousness,  a  penetrating;  .uni  ]Krvad- 
ing  brightness  to  which  the  fnnncr  is  an  entire 
stranger.  The  deep  happiness  of  her  heart  shines 

out  in  her  fire  She  ^Icnms  ever.  It  is  airy,  and 
graceful,  and  warm,  and  welcoming  with  her  pres- 
ence. She  is  fidl  of  devices,  and  ploia,  and  sweet 

surprises  fnr  hi!«band  and  fnmily.  She  has  never 
done  with  the  romance  and  poetry  of  life.  She 
herself  is  a  lyric  poem,  setting  herself  to  all  pure 

aiir.i  i^i.idous  mclo<lie$.  Ihiiul)!',-  tinii>chfi!d  ways 
and  duties  have  for  her  a  golden  signincance.  The 

prixe  makes  her  callbif  high,  and  die  end  sanctifies 

the  means. 

Tri'TH  at  Home. — Of  all  happy  households  that 
is  the  happiest  where  felsehood  is  never  thought  oil 
.\ll  peace  is  broken  up  when  once  it  ap|>ears  that 
there  is  a  liar  in  the  house;  Ail  comfort  is  gone 
when'sosi^cion  has  entered— when  there  must  be  a 
reserve  in  talk,  and  reservation  in  Ixilief.  Anxious 
parents  who  are  aware  of  the  pain  of  suspicion,  wilt 
place  general  confidence  in  their  diildren,  and  receive 
what  they  s.iy  freely,  unkss  tlieic  is  strong  reason 
to  distrust  the  truth  of  any  one.  If  such  an  occasion 
should  unhappily  arise,  they  must  keep  the  suspicion 
from  spreading;  as  \cix\^  .is  pris';ib!c,  nnd  avoid  dis- 
gracing their  poor  chiltl  while  there  is  a  chance  of  its 
cure  by  their  confidential  assist.ince.  He  should . 
have  their  pity  and  their  assiduous  help,  as  if  he 
were  suffering  from  some  disgusting  bodily  disorder. 
If  he  can  be  cured,  he  will  become  duly  grateful  for 
the  treatment.  If  the  endeavor  fails,  means  must, 
of  course,  l>c  taken  to  prevent  his  ex.-implc  from 
doing  harm ;  and  then,  as  I  said,  the  family  peace 
is  broken  up,  because  the  family  confidence  is  gone; 
I  fear  that,  for  some  cause  or  other,  there  are  but 
few  large  families  wliere  every  member  is  altogether 
truthAd.  But  where  all  are  so  organized  and  so 
trained  as  to  be  wholly  reliable  in  act  and  word, 
they  are  a  light  to  all  eyes  .mil  a  inv  to  all  hearts. 
Tl>ey  are  public  licncfiu,  for  they  are  a  point  of 
general  reliance,  and  are  blessed  within  and  withoot 
Witl.out,  tlifir  1-t'c  is  ninde  easy  by  universal  trust ; 
and  within  their  homes  and  their  hearts  they  have 
the  secnrity  of  rectitude  and  gladness  of  innocence. 

A  Hapfy  Home.— "Six  thinRs,"  says  Hamilton, 

".ur'  requisite  to  create  a  happ\  home.  Tnie^rity 
must  be  the  architect,  and  tidiness  the  upholster.  It 
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FrAGMBNT.— ^7)liw  kirn  ifk  perfect  ftau, 

xohMe  miHtl  is  tUiid  om  tkett  ittmit  At  initlitk  in 
tket.^'   Jtaiah  xxiv,  3. 

Tlie  very  center  of  the  Christian  religion  is  union 

with  Christ  ;iiid  tlif  receiving  of  him  as  our  all; 
in  other  word:>,  called  faith,  or  a  "  staying  our  minds 
upon  Itink**  To  the  doing  this  there  are  many  bin* 
dcranccs,  nnd  the  two  greatest  and  general  ones  are: 

First,  the  want  of  sch'-know ledge;  this  keeps 
niaety-nnie  out  of  one  hundred  from  ChrisL  'I'hcy 
know  not,  or  rather  feel  not,  tbnt  they  arc  i'lind, 
ii.ikcil,  liTpiuuSf,  helpless,  anU  i.rinflt.iiim-(l ;  iJwl  aU 
their  works  can  make  no  atoncnu m,  .uid  that  noth- 
inj;  they  t:»n  do  will  fit  them  for  heaven.  When 
this  is  truly  known,  the  first  grand  hinderance  to 
our  unkm  with  Chriiit  "is  removed. 

The  second  is  the  want  of  understanding  "the 
Gospel  of  Christ,"  the  want  of  seeing  therein  the 
firm  foundation  given  us  for  this  pure  and  simple 
faith,  the  only  solid  ground  of  staying  our  souls  on 
God  We  must  remember  that  the  Gospd  is  *'good 
news,"  and  not  to  be  slow  oi"  lic.ii  t  to  liclieve  it. 
Christ  receivcth  sinners ;  he  undcrtakcth  their  whole 
concern ;  he  giveth  not  only  repentance,  but  rends* 

sion  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
cTcates  them  anew;  bis  love  first  mokes  the  bride 
and  then  delights  in  her.  The  want  of  viewmg 
("hrist  in  thi«  Ii:;ht.  :is  the  nuthor  and  finisher  of  our 
salvation,  hinders  the  poor,  humble  penitent  from 
casting  himself  wholly  on  the  Lord,  although  he 
hath  said,  "  Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord,  and  he 
shall  sustain  thee.'* 

I  do  not  mention  sin,  fur  sin  is  the  very  thin^ 
which  renders  man  the  object  of  Christ's  pity. 
Our  sins  win  never  turn  the  heart  of  Chri.st  from 
us,  for  they  brought  him  down  from  heaven  to  die 
in  our  place ;  and  the  reason  why  iniquity  separates 
between  God  and  our  souls  is,  because  it  turns  onr 
eyes  from  him  and  shuts  up  in  us  the  capacity  of 
receiving  those  beams  of  love  which  are  ever  de- 
scending upon  and  oflering  themselves  to  us.  Ikit 
sin,  sincerely  lamented,  and  brou:^l)t  l  y  "  .1  ronstant 
act  of  iiuth  "  and  prayer  before  the  Lord,  shall  soon 
be  consumed,  as  the  thorns  laid  close  to  a  fire; 
on'y  1<  t  tis  abide  thus  waiting,  nnd  the  l^rd  will 
pa^s  tlurough  them  and  burn  them  up  together. 

When  tlie  soul  feels  its  own  helplessness,  and 
receiver  the  glad  tidings  of  the  ("ospcl,  it  \cnlurcs 
ujion  Christ;  and,  though  the  world,  the  ticsh,  and 
the  devil  pursue,  so  that  the  soul  seems  often  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  it  ha.s  only  to  listen  to  the 
Go$|>el  and  venture  on  Christ,  as  a  drowning  man 
on  a  single  plank  with  "  I  can  but  perish remem- 
Kiing  these  words,  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace,  whose  mind  is  staid  on  thee,  because  he 
trusteth  in  thee;.'* 


The  consequence  of  this  trusting  »,  that  God 

ki.  ]i-  the  soul  from  its  threefold  enemy,  di  :'.nd-  it 
in  temptation,  in  persecution,  in  heavinc&s.  Through 
all,  it  finds  power  to  repose  itself  on  Christ,  to  say, 
"God  sha!l  cli< '<!--(.■  mv  inheritance  for  me."  IKie 
the  Chri.stian  finds  peace  with  Cod,  peace  with 
himself,  and  peace  with  all  arotmd  Um;  the  peace 
of  pardon,  the  peace  of  holinc?'? ;  for  both  are 
obtained  through  staying  the  mind  uit  Clirist.  lie 
walks  in  the  perpetual  recollection  of  a  present 
God,  and  is  not  disturbed  by  any  thiti;;.  If  he  feels 
sin  he  carries  it  to  the  Savior,  auJ  it  in  Ltavincss, 
through  manifold  temptations,  he  still  holds  f.ust  his 
confidence,  he  is  above  the  region  of  the  clouds. 

The  careless  sinner  is  not  to  be  exhorted  to  trust 
in  Christ;  it  would  \yc  to  cxst  pearls  Ixforc  swine. 
Before  an  act  of  faith  there  must  be  an  act  of  self- 
despair ;  before  filling  there  most  be  emptiness.  7s 
this  thy  character  ?   Then  suffer  mc  to  take  away 
thy  £ilse  props.   Upon  what  dost  thou  suy  thy 
soul?  Thy  honesty,  morality,  bomitity,  doing  f;ood, 
using  the  means,  business,  frieiitls,  (I'nfiisc-'  tb  iuLdit- 
of  God's  mtiv/i  This  will  never  do.   Thou  must 
be  brought  to  say,  "What  shall  t  do  to  be  saved?" 
M'ithiHit  trembling  at  God's  word,  thou  canst  not 
receive  Christ.   Nothing  short  of  love  will  do. 
The  penitent  needs  and,  blessed  be  God,  has 
'  every  encouragement.    You  have  nothing  but  sin  ; 
j  it  is  time  you  should  understand  the  Gosi^el.  Vou 
I  arc  yotirself  sinking,  Christ  b  with  you.  You 
'  despair  of  yourself,  hope  in  Christ ;  von  are  over- 
come, Christ  conquers ;  self-condemned,  he  al>solves. 
Why  do  not  you  believe?    Is  not  the  messenger, 
the  Word,  the  Spirit  of  God  sufficient?    You  want 
a  joy  unspeakable ;  the  way  to  it  is  by  thus  w.iiting 
patiently  ujxm  God.    Look  to  Jesus.   He  speaks 
peace;  ibide  looking^  and  your  peace  shall  flow 
as  a  river. — Fbtther. 

The  BEAtnriES  of  Bible  Langu acf,— If  we  need 
higher  fllnstration  not  only  of  the  power  of  natural 
obieLts  to  ndiirn  l.inL;ii.ii.'e  nnd  p'.itify  taste,  but 
proof  that  here  wc  find  the  highest  conceivable 
beauty,  we  would  appeal  at  once  to  the  Bible. 
Those  most  opposed,  to  its  teachings  h.i\e  .icknowl- 
edged  the  beauty  of  its  language,  and  this  is  due 
mainly  to  the  exquirile  use  of  natural  objects  for 
illustration.  It  does  indeed  draw  firm  every  field. 
But  when  the  emotional  nature  was  to  be  appealed 
to,  the  reference  was  at  mice  to  iiattir.-il  objects,  and 
throughout  all  its  bonks  the  stars,  and  flowers,  and 
^  gems  are  prominent  as  illustrations  of  the  beauties 
of  religion  and  the  glories  of  the  Church. 

"The  wilderness  nnd  the  solitary  place  shall  be 
glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  sliall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  tho  rosft"  "The  nountatna  and  die 
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hilU  slial!  h'rc.ik  fjrth  before  you  into  sinpng,  and 
all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. 
Imtead  of  the  tbom  tbalt  cone  ap  the  fir-tree,  and 

ifiitrifl  of  the  hrier  shall  come  up  the  myrtlc-trce." 

1  he  power  and  beauty  of  tlie  same  objects  appear 
io  the  Savior's  teachings.  Dte  fig  and  the  olive, 
the  sparrow  and  the  lily  "1  the  field,  give  peculiar 
f>rcc  and  Ixauty  ta  the  great  truths  they  were  used 
to  illustrate. 

The  Bible  throughout  is  remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect. It  is  a  collection  of  books  written  by  authors 
far  removed  from  each  other  in  time,  and  place,  and 
mental  cuhuici  but  throqghoat  the  whole  nature  is 
exalted  as  a  revelaikn  of  God.  Its  beauty  and 
sublimity  arc  appealed  to  to  arouse  the  emotions,  to 
reach  the  moral  and  religious  nature.  This  element 
of  imity  runs  thrmif^  all  the  books  where  referenrrs 
tfi  nature  cm  1>o  riii'Ic.  f^iu-  nf  tV.f  .nl  ij'l:itions  of 
the  Bible  to  the  nature  of  man  is  found  in  the  sub- 
time  and  perfect  representation  of  the  natural  world, 
h\  svlui  fi  n  :t;r:e  ever  made  to  prorl  iim  the  char- 
acter and  perfections  of  God.  No  language  can  be 
written  that  so  perfectly  sets  forth  the  grand  and 
tcrrilile  in  nattirr,  nnd  its  fpire?,  ns  we  hear  when 
God  answers  Job  out  of  the  whiriwind.  No  higher 
appreciation  of  the  heautifiil,  and  of  G(n1  as  the 
author  of  Ijeautv.  pver  expre-scd  than  when  our 
Savior  said  of  the  lilks  of  the  ntki,  "I  sny  unto  you  | 
that  even  -Solomon,  In  all  his  glory,  was  not  arr.i)'cd  ] 
like  one  of  these and  then  adds,  "  If  God  so 
clothe  the  grass  of  the  field  " — ascribing  the  clement 
of  licauty  in  every  leaf  and  opening  bnd  to  the 
Creator's  skill  and  power.— /Vi^  CAadbturne. 

Pr.vcE  IN  THE  Midst  of  Pain. — Nothing  is  more 
£ittal  to  peace,  perhaps,  than  ^severe  bodily  pain. 
llVhile  the  worId1in|^  health  is  sndi  as  to  permit 


atttntion  (  i  In 


(>r<!iii:irv  ]>!c.»vii: rs,  he 


can  manage  to  maintain  a  tolerable  degree  of  mental 
composure;  but  Ids  body,  radced  with  pain,  inca- 
pacitates him  for  all  worldly  enjoyments.  When 
sleepless  nights  and  restless  days  arc  appointed 
onto  him,  his  condition  becomes  wretched  indeed. 
Then  ht<  ^nii!  within  him  dn'h  mr.urn,  hc<nn^c  his 
flesh  upon  him  hath  pain.  But  even  in  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Chrutian's  peace  sunrivea.  Under 
th  -  mnst  excruciating  bodily  suffering,  strange  fn 
5iy,  there  is  sometimes  the  most  ixrrfect  streivity  ( 
of  mind,  niyson,  when  suffering  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite manner,  declared  he  w.is  filled  with  joy — ^joy 
such  as  tongue  could  not  express.  And  but  a  few 
da^'s  ago  a  dying  saint,  who  was  suffering  greatly, 

said,  slMTtly  before  her  death,  that  there  was  no 
one  whh  whom  she  wontd  like  to  change  places. 
In  such  cases,  it  seems  xs  if  God,  In  consideration 
fA,  and  to  soothe  them  under,  their  severe  bodily 
•nf&rlng,  granted  them  an  excesn  of  inward  joy,  as 
if  lie  wixild  c^pcciallv  nmc-nifv  his  L;r:\i'c  in  the  ex- 
perience of  his  suffering  ones  by  showing  to  the 
world  how  his  rdigion  sustains  under  the  severest 

trill.  The  Savior's  promise  is.  then,  most  strikingly 
fulfilled — peace  in  tribulation,  joy  in  sorrow,  souU 
Kst  under  bo^Bly  aagnbli;  and  Ae  language  of  the 


sufferer  attc'Jts  that,  in  the  hottest  furnace,  and  under 
the  nio»t  painful  chastisement,  he  can  realize  his 
Rrther's  hne  **Thoagh  he  slay  me,  yet  wit!  I  trust 
in  him."  "For  I  rrrkon  thnt  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  tliat  shall  be  revealed  in  m.^—LaHdePt 

S.vciuFiCE  A  Mark  or  SAi  VATtov.— Those  whi. 
will  sacrifice  nothing  that  is  lawful  for  a  higher  ex- 
pedienqr  of  Divine  service  have  yet  Io  learn  tiie 

first  lc>»snn  cf  the  Cross  ;  nnd  thnsc  \vh?>  wil'inpJy 
do  all  that  la  Uwiui  will  :K>un  ireapa^a  bcyuud  tlic 
Une  which  divities  it  from  wrong.  There  are  some 
occupations  and  adventures  in  the  sphere  of  hust- 
ne^,  and  there  arc  some  entertainments  lit  the 
sphere  of  amusements,  which  must  be  judged  of,  not 
simply  try  their  intrinsic  constituents,  but  by  their 
associations,  their  tendencies,  ilhd  their  proved  affini- 
ties with  evil.  These  are  the  delicate  tests  by  which 
God  "discerns  between  tlw  evil  and  the  good" 
Midtitudea  who  are  not  *'  good  **  in  the  Divine  sense, 
will  yet,  like  Hcro<l,  '•  do  lu.iny  t!iin;;s  gladly "  at 
the  preaching  of  John,  and  put  on  au  appearance 
which,  in  smne  aspects,  might  be  mutaken  for  tiie 
"fnrm  of  godliness,"  but  only  i;oo<l  men  "depart 
from  evil ''  by  leaving  a  consiilerable  space  between 
themselves  wid  the  extreme  Une  of  permitted  in- 
d,i'[;ence.  Sacrifice  is  the  mrtrk  nf  salvation,  and, 
while  the  world  stamk,  ouirtyTdom  of  some  kind  is 
the  condition  of  disdpleshipk— ClmAuxr  Sfede^, 

HtAVBN  A  HoMS.— ^In  my  Father's  house  are 

many  mansions.  I  gn  (n  prepare  a  place  for  you." 
These  words  of  our  Lord  reveal  heaven  to  us  as 
a  home.  They  suggest  that  if  we  would  know  what 
hcnvcn  i'5.  wc  have  lir.t  f<>  cxilt  the  "^.lered  associa- 
tions, the  pure  aftections,  the  loving  services,  and  the 
noblest  conceptions  of  a  holy  home  on  earth  and 
trartsfer  fhcm  to  heaven.  It  is  outlinrd  fn  its  social 
feature*  a.s  the  ideJ  of  home.  Our  LuiU  also  sug- 
gests that  as  the  "  Father's  house,"  heaven  will 
shelter  all  his  adopted  children ;  but  having  "  many 
mansions,"  it  will  provide  a  home  for  each  one 
suited  to  his  taste  and  temperament,  wherein  he 
may,  with  kindred  spirits,  serve  God  and  enjoy  the 
life  of  the  blessed.  There  will  Ik  a  place  so  pre- 
pared for  each  that  no  one  will  lose  his  identity  in 
the  vast  multitude  which  will  fill  the  "Father's 
house,"  that  no  one  will  be  a  "little  wanderer"  there. 
If  heaven  is  a  home,  then  the  home  virines  arc 
an  earnest  of  heaven,  and  Christiana  will  find  in  the 
cultivation  of  those  graces  which  make  a  holy  and 
happy  family  on  e.irth  a  suitable  preparation  for  the 
intercourse  and  service  of  our  "  Father's  house." 
The  habits  and  discipline  of  a  holy  home  Jbnn  tlw 
character  w)iidi  is  required  in  heaven. 


T!iM-riFr  i.  T.M'.VSR — Wc  f'nd 


m  a  sermon  o 


Theodore  l*arker  the  following  story.  The  subject 
of  his  ^scourse  was  **Rest:*' 

They  tell  a  ston-  that  one  <\\\;  Rabbi  Judah  and 
his  brethren,  the  seven  pillars  of  wisdom,  sat  in  the 
cooit  of  the  temple  on  last  day  di^nting  ibout 
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rest.  One  said  it  was  to  have  attained  sutncitiu 
wealth,  yet  without  sin.  The  Kccond  said  that  it 
«H  finne  and  praiM  of  all  men.   The  third  that  it 

wrts  ])^)^>^■-'^if'n  of  power  to  rule  the  St.Tc.  The 
fourth  that  il  consisted  only  of  a  happy  hontc.  The 
lifth  that  k  miHt  be  only  In  the  old  af^  of  one  who 

is  rich,  powerful,  fawoii-j,  and  surrounded  by  chil- 
dren and  children's  children.  The  sixth  said  th.it 
all  were  vain  unless  man  kept  all  the  ritual  of  Moses. 
And  Rabbi  Jud.ili.  the  venerable,  the  tallest  of  the 
brothers,  said,  •'  Vc  have  spoken  wisely,  but  one 
thing  more  is  necessary.  He  only  can  find  rest  who 
to  all  things  addeth  tl^  that  he  keep  the  traditions 
of  the  eWers." 

There  sat  in  the  court  a  £ur-haircd  boy,  playing 
with  lilies  in  his  lap,  and,  hearing  the  talk,  dropped 
them  in  astonishment  from  Ms  hands  and  looked 

— that  boy  of  twelve — and  said,  "  Nay,  nay, 
fathers,  he  only  can  find  rest  who  loves  his  brother 
as  hnnadf  and  God  with  bis  whole  heart  and  sonl. 
He  is  greater  th.m  fame,  wealth,  and  ]iri\\cr,  h  ijipiir 
than  a  happy  home  without  it,  better  than  honored 
age ;  he  is  law  to  himself  above  all  tradition." 

'I"hf  doi  tnrs  v.  t-r',-  nstunishtd  Thcv  -nid.  "  \Vhpn 
Christ  Cometh  shall  he  tell  us  greater  things .'"  And 
they  thanked  God,  for  they  voA,  *'Tbe  old  men  arc 
not  a1wi\N  vvi'^e.  Vet  Cod  be  praised  th.it  out  of 
the  mouth  of  that  young  suckling  has  his  praise 
become  perfect" 

LONC  SkKMONS. — lawyer  wfin  cnr.-nnics  lliriT 
hours  in  arguing  a  qnestion  of  law  relating  to  the 
ownership  of  a  barrel  of  apples,  is  indignant  at  his 
nunistcr  for  exceeding  twenty-live  minutes  in  unfold- 
ing one  of  :he  great  principles  of  morality,  in  the 
observance  of  which  the  tolerable  ezbtence  of  society 
depends.  The  judge  who  fills  two  hour*  with  his 
"opinion"  on  the  right  of  the  coimcel  to  challenge 
a  witDess,  gnimUea  at  his  ndniiler  because  be  has 
prolonged  the  diacuiBion  of  fundaaaental  iawa  of 


lnir.i:i:i  pro^^rcs*;  to  thiity  ininutc>.  The  ph)'sician 
who  takes  ten  minutes  to  prepare  the  medicine  for 
B  beadadie  fa  nervoasiy  restive  if  his  minister 
spends  only  twit  g  as  many  in  attoniptir.p  to  relieve 
a  chronic  heart-ache.  The  belle  who 'has  spent —  i 
bow  long}— in  a^astb^  tiie  bow*  of  her  boaaet,  is  | 

remot^tle«s  in  her  rr!tiri?;m«;  on  the  minister  who 
dLH::>  not  finish  his  medilatiunii  on  the  I'^thcrhtjuii 
of  C;o<l  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  Aip  who  has  combed, 
and  stroked,  and  perfumed,  and  waxed  his  beard  and 
mustache  for  lialf  an  hour  is  mortified  past  endurance 
if  the  poor  minister  is  not  through  his  discussion  of 
the  immortal  life  "inside"  of  twenty  minutes. 

We  Fade  as  a  I.Kak.— .\s  the  trials  of  life 
thicken,  and  the  dreams  of  other  days  fade,  one  by 
one,  in  the  deep  vi^ia  of  disappointed  hoiie,  the 
Iieart  grows  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  we  begin  to 
realize  *m  insignificance.  Those  who  have  climbed 
to  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  or  revel  in  luxury  and 
wealth,  go  to  the  grave  at  Lost  with  the  poor  mendi- 
cant who  l>cgs  pennies  by  the  wayside,  and  like  him 
I  arc  soon   forg'  Generation  after  gencralitm, 

I  says  an  eloquent  modern  writer,  have  felt  as  we 
j  feel,  and  thenr  fellows  were  as  active  In  life  as  ours 
I  are  now.   '1"'k  v  ]i.i  -si  .r!  :i\v.'iy  ds  .1  \  .ipor,  while  nature 
I  wore  the  same  asj>cct  of  beauty  as  when  her  Creator 
I  commanded  her  to  bb  And  so,  likewise,  shall  it 
I  be  when  we  are  gone.    Tlic  hL.-ivcns  will  Ix*  as 
I  bright  over  our  grave  as  thi.v  .ul  now  aromid  our 
p.ii':i;  the  world  will  have  ll:c  •-.inic  attr.ii  tii.n  for 
;  offspring  yet  unborn  that  she  h.id  once  for  ourselves, 
and  that  she  has  now  for  our  children.    Yet  a  little 
while  and  all  iMa  will  have  happened!    D.iys  will 
continue  to  move  on,  and  laughter  and  song  will 
be  heard  tn  the  very  chamber  in  which  we  died ; 
'  ,md  the  eye  that  mourned  for  us  will  be  dried  and 
will  glisten  with  joy;  and  even  our  children  will 
cease  to  think  of  tia^  and  will  not  remember  to  lisp 
our  name. 
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Meditations  o.s  thk  At-ruAi.  State  of  Ciiris- 
TIAMITV,  ciMf  m  the  Altofkt  wkitJk  are  nmo  being 

madt  upon  it.  By  .1/.  Cuhi^'f.  Mm  a.  />.  ^^oo, 
Aciv  York:  dirt'.'.'n  u-'  I\>rur,    CnutnruUi .  J^ix 

M.  C.ui/ot,  although  almost  an  Octogenarian,  is  yet 
a  clear  .and  vigorous  thinker,  and  wields  a  powerful 
pen.  No  man  is  mi)re  ca]>able  than  he  to  sketdi 
in  the  brief  and  popular  manner  of  the  present 
volume  the  history  of  the  "Awakening  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Fr.incc."  His  own  life  reaches  back  al- 
most to  the  scenes  ol  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  times  of  the  terribia  decadence  of  rd^on  and 
moraUty  consequent  upon  tliat  s  ..  i  d  i  -nvulsion,  and 
his  active  and  official  life  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  efforts  of  society  and  the  ChvKh  to  recover 


from  the  dreadful  shock.  In  much  of  this  history 
be  has  taken  an  earnest  part,  and  has  had  personal 

acqiinintnnrc  with  nearly  all  the  principal  acfr>rs  in 
llic  Villous  attempts  to  revive  and  reinstate  the 
power  and  authority  of  Christianity  in  France,  as 
well  as  with  moat  of  the  leaders  of  antichristian 
movements. 

He  has,  verj*  wisely  we  think,  inverted  the  order 
in  which  he  designed  to  proceed  in  these  "Medita- 
tions," and  in  the  present  volume  treats  of  the 
present  actual  state  of  Christianity  instead  of  its 
history.  Of  course  this  "actual  state  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion"  is  the  oomfition  and  aspects  which 
it  presents  in  Fr.uK  t-,  and  only  reflects  the  si.iit  >>f 
Christianity  at  large  so  far  as  the  same  influences 
are  at  work  in  other  eonittiiaa.  But  aa  the 
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Christian  and  antichristian  forces  arc  powerfully 
-working  throughout  all  ChiMtendom,  the  volume  is 
one  of  general  interest,  and  Taluabte  and  suggestive 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  Mudy  the  "actual  stRteof 
Christiaoiqr  in  the  nineteenth  century." 
More  dtan  half  th«  volume  is  occupied  with  a 

clear  and  coiiiprclicnsivc  rcricw  fif  the  awakening 
I  of  Christianity  in  France  aAer  iu  prostration  by 
the  vbknoe  of  the  Rvnch  Remhrtioik  This  Matory 
is  of  intense  intercut  l)cv<>nii  France  itself,  .is  the 
ioflunic^  of  the  Revolution  also  extended  far  bc- 
jond  Ficndi  territory.  The  Revolotfon  expended 

its  force,  leaving:  societv  in  a  state  of  ar.archv,  and 
the  Christian  religion  alinust  suppkintcU  by  atheism. 
The  arm  of  Napoleon  was  invoked  to  save  society, 
and  philosophers  were  asked  for  a  rational  religion 
ibr  the  people  Napoleon  assumed  the  Presidency 
and  attempted  a  RepobKc,  and  the  philosophera  offered 
tn  the  people  a  system  of  Theophilanthropiaai  Init 
little  better  than  the  atheism  of  the  Kevolution. 
It  was  soon  seen  that  neither  of  these  s)-stenis  of 
rdtipon  or  government  would  suit  the  distracted  state 
of  sodety,  and  in  ifoa  "  the  strong  arm  of  Napoleon 
again  solemnly  '^ct  up  in  Fi  .uuu  tlic  religion  of 
Ciurist  cmdfied  and  Chri&t  ri&cn,  and  in  that  same 
year  the  brilliant  genius  of  Chateanbriand  attain 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  the  hoauties 
of  Cbristiaaity.  The  great  politician  and  the  great 
writer  bowed  eareh  of  them  belbre  croaa;  the 
cro-";  «a'i  the  jvnint  from  which  cnrh  ';t:irte<1— the 
one  to  reconstruct  the  Christian  Chuich  ia  trance, 
the  other  to  prove  how  capable  a  Christian  writer 
is  of  charming  French  sode^  and  of  stirring  its 
emotions." 

The  "Mcditttkms"  in  this  ]>art  of  the  volume 
portray  the  measures  and  efiiarts  adopted  by  the 
friends  of  Christianity,  both  In  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Protestant  Churches,  to  establish  in  the 
convictions  of  tiie  understandiqga  and  conadenoes 
nf  the  people  what  the  goremment  attempted  to 
establish  by  edicts  and  laws.  The  history  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  as  evincing  the  inherent  vital 
power  of  Christiamty  to  arise  in  beauty  and  strength 
out  >  1  the  bosom  of  Cliao.s  itst-lf,  and  as  manifest- 
ing the  nature  of  the  battle  the  religion  of  Christ 
has  ever  to  wafce  with  the  mnltiiarioos  forms  of 
opinions  and  hclicfs  of  the  hmuaii  iiiirul,  and  the 
multiform  obstacles  which  it  mceu  in  human  sodcty. 

The  nattnre  of  ddi  contest;  enduring  for  nearly 

ihrec  fourths  (.f  a  century  in  France,  may  be  thus 
briefly  indicated.  Liberty,  though  actually  gaining 
bat  little  as  to  the  fbrms  of  govermnent  in  France, 
did  gain  immcnsply  in  the  cnnvictions  and  determ- 
inations of  the  Frencii  pcuplc,  through  the  txix;ri- 
cnccs  of  the  Revolution.  "  Free  institutions,  free- 
dom of  conscience,  i>oIitical  liberty,  individual  liberty, 
liberty  of  religion,"  says  A{.  Guizot,  "  have  become 
acknowledged  ideas,  self-m^nt  truths."  Again  the 
attthor  aajs,  "These  are  achieved  victories,  never 
again  to  be  relinquished,  never  to  be  receded  from." 
Chrbtianity,  and  first  of  all  Roman  Christianity, 
reprises  in  the  midst  of  these  ideas  of  liber^  to 
asaert  die  dafans  of  authority.  Liberty  resfarts  Aese 


claims.  Champions  arise  on  l  >nth  aides.  The  Church 
makes  frequent  mistakes  in  demanding  too  orach 
fur  authority ;  the  advocates  of  liberty  make  frequent 
mistakes  by  substituting  lilieralism  for  libcrtyii  All* 
thority  and  liber^  are  two  great  moral  forces^  coex- 
istent and  necessary  in  sodety.  How  to  recondle 
and  harniuni/!o  thtiii  is  the  problem  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Church  of  Rome,  or  any  other  Church, 
can  never  regabi  the  poaition  of  almost  afaaohite  and 
unq\n  siiri;)i  d  authfirity  held  during  the  middle  ages. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  daims  of  Christianity 
over  the  consdence,  faith,  and  obedience  of  mankind 
ever  die.  Nor  ran  the  w  /ili!  ever  .i^ain  lose  its  hold 
upon  the  great  mcKicrn  ideas  of  liberty.  "Hence," 
says  M.  GutMt,  "Christianity  and  modem  dviliaa- 
tion  confront  c.ich  other ;  there  f  x-i^fs  in  the  public 
a  profound  and  irrepressible  feeling  of  their  reciprocal 
right  and  strength — a  profirand  and  irrepressible  feel- 
ing that  their  disagreement  is  an  immense  enl  for 
sodety  and  for  men's  souls  ^  that  neither  the  new 
civil  lil>crties  nor  the  ancknt  lonns  of  belief  and 
influences  of  Cbriatianitjr  cm  ever  perish  t  that,  nec- 
essary, both  of  them,  to  nations  and  to  {ndividiials, 
they  are  both  of  them  dcstine<I  to  live,  and  conse- 
quently to  live  together.  When  and  in  what  manner 
will  tMs  feeling  realise  its  object,  and  when  win  the 
ariLiotit  Chunli  and  modern  eivili/ation  have  solved 
the  problem  of  their  mutual  pacification?  No  one 
can  at  this  moment  pranounoet  but  in  all  certitude, 
the  problcn'.  will  not  for  that  tci^c  to  weigh  upon  the 
world,  or  the  world  to  strive  at  its  solution." 

The  remaining  "Meditations"  are  occupied  with 
the  phases  of  thought  and  systems  of  opinion  which 
originated  during  the  same  period,  and  developed 
themselves  under  the  same  restless  and  perpluced 
state  of  society — espenalty  the  Sip:ritiiaH<^iir  Philoso- 
phy, developing  in  aiitagouiiiii  to  the  widc-spre.ad 
Materialism  of  the  continent,  and  lending  its  aid  to 
the  regeneration  of  Christianity — Rationalism,  Posi- 
tivism, Pantheism,  Materialism,  Skepticism,  and  Im- 
piety. Wc  have  not  space  to  indicate  the  clear, 
strong,  common-sense  method  in  which  the  author 
disposes  of  these  systems.  The  volume  is  a  vihiable 

contrilnition  to  uur  knowledge  of  the  actual  StatSoC 

Christianity  in  the  nineteei»th  century. 

The  Cuakdian  Angel.  By  Oiivtr  WendtU  Malmet. 
I2MA  Pp.  42a  $3.  B«ttoH:  7M$m  PSdiM, 
Cintimiaii:  Robert  Chrie  6*  Cn 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  ]'ror>nnd  sadness  that  wc 
turn  from  the  strong,  thoughtful,  dear,  and  manly 
utterances  in  behalf  of  Christianity  inm  the  pen 
nf  the  venerable  author  of  the  "  >!cd:tations,"  to 
read  ihc  covert  and  insidious  attack  upon  ever)-  thing 
sacred,  vital,  and  distinguishing  in  the  Gospel,  made 
by  the  author  of  "the  Guardian  Anpch"  'Ihtrc  is 
scarcely  a  page  of  the  whole  volume  dtgiinit  ihe 
doctrines  and  unfairness  of  which  wc  would  not 
protest.  There  is  scarcely  any  distinctive  dextrine 
of  erangelical  Christianity  that  is  not  impugned, 
denied,  sneered  at,  or  assumed  to  be  obsolete  and 
powerless.  Iu  heaviest  blows  are  aimed  at  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Fall  and  consequent  corruption  of 
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human  nature,  rcgcncmilon,  iiulivUlual  responsibilit}*, 
and  future  punishmcau  lis  ^idc  blows  full  on  the 
restraints  of  Christian  discipline  at  home,  the  defec- 
tions of  Christian  ministers,  and  the  great  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  Christian  Church. 

A  wayward  chUd«  inheriting  from  a  line  of 
ancestors  a  complex  nature.  iiiH  of  good  and  evil 
tendencies,  with  the  evil  trait*  largely  predofronating 
in  early  life,  but  eventually  supplanted  by  iIr  (k  sel- 
opment  of  the  better  qualities  of  human  nature,  also 
inherited  from  ber  good  forefiithers  and  modiers,  is 
the  heroine  of  tho  bonk.  She  is  just  what  the 
miogliixg  of  the  blood  of  her  ancestors  determines 
her  to  be,  and  why  alioidd  she  be  hdd  responrnlite 

for  it?  If  she  h,is  in  her  the  Vmo.hI  of  :i  iruirtsT  nf 
the  English  Reformation,  of  some  stern  old  Puritans, 
of  a  prond  belle  of  the  city,  of  a  wild  Indian  whose 
lilnn<i  nlso  ^(ts  hito  tlie  ancestral  line,  and  of  an 
Last  Indian  adventurer,  how  can  she  help  it,  if  the 
spirit  of  die  inairtyr,  the  stem  Puritan,  the  city  belle, 
the  wild  InHinn,  and  the  fjccnn  nrlvcnttirct  Iurm  her 
character  and  contral  her  lile  ?  bhe  inlierits  pride 
and  tieauty  from  her  grand  aunt  Judith;  it  iii  in 
her  \  t  rv  Mimx;  ;  wliit  folly  to  attempt  to  control  the 
pride  or  judge  her  for  it !  She  inherits  the  spirit 
of  adveittare^  and  a  spirit  that  sometimes  breaks 
out  in  uncontrollable  passion,  from  CaptaiA  Charles 
Hazard,  of  the  ship  Orient  Pearl,  and  Miss  Virginia 
Wild,  "who  wxs  said  to  have  a  few  dr<»ps  of  genuine 
aboriginal  blood  in  her  veins how  could  she  help 
it  if,  upon  a  slight  provocatkn  from  one  of  ber 
school  fellows  in  a  play  of  tableaux,  she  sjMings 
forward,  her  eyes  flashiqg  like  the  eyes  of  a  tiger, 
and  ber  hand  upraised  with  a  knife  to  strike  her 
schoolmate,  and  is  only  jTcventcd  froni  enuimitting 
the  murderous  deed  by  the  happy  uprising  to  her 
brain  just  then  of  the  blood  of  the  meek  martyr  Ann 

Holyoake  ? 

"  The  instincts  and  qualities  belonging  to  the  an- 
cestral traits  which  predondn^led  in  the  conflict  of 

mingled  lives  by  in  this  child  in  embryo,  waiting 
to  come  to  maturity.  Her  earlier  impuUes  inay 
have  been  derived  directly  from  her  Gither  and 
mother,  but  all  her  anrt^tors  came  upixrrmost  in 
their  time,  before  the  absolute  and  total  result  of 
their  several  forces  had  found  its  er|ii;Iil>tiura  in  the 
character  by  which  she  was  to  l>e  known  as  an 
individual.  These  inherited  impulscjs  were  therefore 
many,  conflicting,  some  of  them  dangerous.  The 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  held  mortgages  on 
her  life  before  its  deed  was  put  hi  her  hand ;  but 
sweet  and  gracious  influences  wxre  also  l>orn  with 
her ;  and  the  battle  of  life  was  to  be  fought  between 
them.  God  helping  her  in  her  need,  and  Iier  own 
free  choice  sitling  with  one  or  the  otht  r." 

This  is  the  doctrine  and  the  key  of  the  book. 
This  young  bundle  of  hutfncts  and  faiherited  iro- 
pi;Uos  i-  placed,  through  the  loss  of  her  parents, 
in  the  care  of  a  maiden  aunt.  We  now  have  the 
failure  of  a  caricatured  Ibrm  of  heme  disdpline  to 
produce  any  other  effect  on  this  livtntr  mass  of  in- 
stincts;, than  to  bring  out  the  worst  of  its  traits  into 
rebellloD,  eventuating  iu  an  dopement  She  is  dis* 


covered  and  l>rought  home.  A  physician  has  a  very 
singul.ii  and  anomalouii  experience  with  this  bundle 
of  instincts,  but,  as  he  is  a  gentleman,  he  retires 
j  before  his  eicperience  Incomes  dangerous.  A  strong 
I  eBort  is  now  made  to  "convert"  this  bundle  of 
impulses,  and  a  caricatured  specimen  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  is  called  in  to  assist  in  the  work. 
But  the  instincts  do  not  convert,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bellamy  Stoker  becomes  dangerous,  when  Master 
Byles  Gridley,  a  semi'infidel,  "  (be  guardian  angel," 
becomes  the  protector  of  the  instincts,  and  she  is 
saved.  FvLntually,  we  can  hardly  tell  huw,  Imt  cer- 
tainly no  moral  or  religious  influences,  by  no 
process  of  conversion  or  regeneration,  by  no  provi- 
de ntial  di^eipline,  but,  by  the  l>attle  of  blood,  the 
war  of  instincts  cspcndiifg  it»elf,  the  several  forces 
of  this  bundle  of  impulses  find  their  cquilibrimn, 
and  most  fortunatHv  "the  syvect  and  gracious  influ- 
ences" gain  the  ascendency*,  and  Myrtle  Hazard  be- 
comes a  very  ince,  good  girl,  ouuries  a  good  hu»- 

band,  and  mnkes  .->.n  c\rc"cr.t  wnman  \  j 
I      Antl  sutii  is  the  iiojHiUr  iiicr.Uurc  uf  the  day.    Of  | 
course  it  is  known  that  all  these  chapters  appeared 
originally  in  the  /Vtlantic  Monthly.    Can  it  be  that  I 
this  leading  periodical  finds  this  kind  of  antichrislian,  j 
scmi-infidcl  literature  the  most  popular  and  accept- 
able for  the  American  mind?   We  can  not  believe 
it,  and  know  that  many  of  its  readers  only  accept 
this  sandwiching  of  [wison  under  protest,  in  order 
to  get  what  is  really  good  and  excellent  in  the  1 
Athmtic  I 

Oriuin,  Risk,  and  Progress  of  Mormomsm.  Bi- 
ognfky  of  Us  Fntndfrs  and  Nistwy  «f  its  Ckwtk^ 

Py  Pomeroy  Tuekfr.  \Zmo.  Pf.yc.z.  $1.75.  TVv-ji' 
York:  D.  Afpliton  Ssf  CV.    tiHannati:  H.  H\ 

^Ir.  Tuektr  writes  firom  personal  remembrance  in  j 
giving  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Momtooism,  and  i 
the  biography  of  its  fbundera,  the  locality  of  the  vile 
and  bl.asphcmous  impostures  resulting  in  the  Mor- 
mon scheme  l>cing  his  own  birthplace.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  "Joe  Smith,"  the  first  Mormon 
prophet,  and  with  his  father  and  all  the  Smith  family, 
after  their  removal  to  Fahiiyra,  New  York,  from  Ver- 
mont in  1816.  and  during  their  continuance  there  and 
in  the  adjoining  town  of  Manchester.  He  was  equally 
acquainted  with  Martin  Harris  and  Oliver  Cordery, 
and  with  most  of  the  early  followers  of  Smith,  either 
as  money-iiggef*  or  Mormons.  He  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  history  of  the  pretended 

finding  of  the  "  Golden  Plates,"  of  their  translation, 
and  of  the  printing  of  the  original  edition  of  the 
"^Book  of  Mormon"  in  1830.   Mr.  Tudterli  own 

(liaraeler  f<ir  vcrac;tv  ,ind  r<  s:>eetal<itli y  is  well  at- 
tested in  the  volume.  The  book  is,  therefore,  an  au- 
thoritative exposition  of  the  vile  impostures  and  the 
blasphemous  pretensions  of  a  inn"?!  worthless  and 
reckless  family,  and  of  two  or  three  villainous  accom- 
pliees,  which  or^nnated  one  of  the  most  extraor* 
dinarv  and  abominaMr  <;v=;lCTn';  of  religious  belief 
that  have  sprung  into  iite  as  the  world  has  run  its 
couis«  We  have  read  Ifr.  Tucl(er*k  Tolmoe  with 
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great  interest  and  satisfaction,  and  believe  that  it  con- 
tains the  most  complete  and  best  authenticated  his- 
tory of  die  dMOlilMdOQS  which  he  expoMa. 

LiVFs  OF  THE  Queens  of  England.  W  ! 

A'frmaM  C^ifiuii.  By  Agues  StruiUmd.  Abridged  \ 
by  At  Author.   Rttnttd  and  EdUed  fy  Carob'ne  G. 
Parker.    \im.'.    Pf.  675.    A'tn'  Y'ort:  Ilnrptr  j 
Brothers.    CiiuiniMti :  Kobtri  Clarke  !s*  Co. 
The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  by  Agnes 
Strickland,  has  long  !)ecn  ranked  amoiiL:  st  indard  I 
histories,  and  the  pablishers  meet  a  want  in  provid-  | 
ing  an  efntome  of  the  more  expei»i%'e  and  daborate  | 
work  "for  the  ust  ''f  sdvuils  ;;nc!  f.iniilir-s."    The  ^ 
abridgment  was  made  b>-  the  author  hcrscUi  and 
embraces  all  the  essential  lacta  in. the  Ihres  of  the 
English  queens  regnant,  consorts,  and  dowftgers, 
beginning  the  series  with  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  indudins  her  Majesty,  Queen 
'.iria,  the  present  sovereign,  and  .Vdclaidc,  the  late 
quccn-dowager.    Every  thing  necessary  to  render  the  , 
"Lives  of  the  Queens  "  plcvsing  and  instructive  for  | 
!nln^ric  pi^rjvjscs  has  Iwn  retained  in  this  volume  ' 
and  carctuily  chronologized.    The  whole  scries  com- 
prise* a  domestic  liistory  of  England  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
of  Grc^t  Britain  from  the  accession  of  James  I  to  the 
present  time,  in  which  all  important  public  events  are 
related.   Tbe  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
well'executed  wood-cuts.  Tbe  place  for  the  Iwok  is 
in  every  good  school  and  intelligent  family. 

The  Sj:xton  s  Talf,  and  Otjikr  Poems.  By  Tikf 
odore  Tiiim.  \f3m0.  Pp.  175.  >i.5a  New  York: 
Sh^dam  6*  Ca  Omeimtafi:  R,  W.  Catrva^  Ca 
This  little  volume  contains  many  pieces  of  fugitive 
poetry  of  the  many-sided  Tilton.  It  is  a  beautiful  1 
parlor  volome,  bound  in  gold  and  morocco,  printed  ' 
with  antique  letter-press  on  fine  tinti  !  \k\\kx.  Ik- 
•ides  the  Sexton's  Tale,  it  contains  The  Great  Bell 
Rowland,  The  King's  Ring,  The  Mystery  of  Nature. 
The  r.irson's  rmir<'ii[),  am!  thirty  '>:1ut  pntiui  uf 
various  length.  The  versification  is  smooth,  and 
many  of  the  poems  contain  gemdne  toudies  of  na* 
ture.  Two  of  the  poem^ — A  1  jj-nian's  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  Pierre  Cardinal's  Faith — belong  to  the 
Broad  Church  of  liberalism,  10  very  current  in 
recent  litentiire. 

HANt>-B<)OK  OF  Practical  CooKirm',  /^  r  Indies 

mmi  pro/tuiomU  Cook*,    By  Pierre  BM.  i2mo. 

Pp,  47&   fa.   New  York:  D.  ApflHmt  A*  Co. 

Cincinmf:':  P.  ff'  Crrn-^f/ ^  Ca 

M.  Blot  stj-les  hintself  "  Professor  of  Gastrono- 
my." and  by  his  lectures  and  previom  publicadons, 
and  also  n~  tbe  f  under  <•(  t1>r^  New  York  Cooking 
Academy,  is  well  known  in  Amcricx  There  is  only 
one  aide  of  the  science  of  gastronomy  that  we  have 
m'lr'i  kTT^w?fH;;e  of.  int!  even  nn  thnt  side  our  knowl- 
edge does  not  extend  much  beyond  simply  knowing 
whether,  vriien  an  artide  of  fiaod  h  pHaeed  before  ns, 
we  like  it  or  not.  Yes,  we  do  know  one  thing  more, 
that  the  same  article  of  food  may  be  vastly  improved 
or  gready  spoiled  by  tbe  manner  of  its  preparation 


in  the  kitchen.  And  now,  since  we  think  of  it,  we 
do  know  anodier  thing,  that  the  digLstibility  and  nu- 
tritiousne.ss  of  food  depend  very  largely  upon  its  culi- 
nary treatment,  and  that  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  many  people  die  of  bad  cooking,  and  dK  hapt>i- 
ness  of  many  persons  and  families  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  wisdom  and  good  sense  in  tbe  kitchen. 
Professor  Blot's  book  promises  to  Contain  "the  whole 
SI  ii.  rnc  :in(!  .irt  of  ])r(  ji.ir'n;:;  human  food,"  mil  >l'  ll.f 
Professor  does  not  know,  who  does?  Therefore  we 
foel  sale  in  commending  tins  voliune  to  tbe  fomilies 
into  which  the  Repository  enters. 

PERFtXT  I.OVE:  Tie  S/>eeL/:es  cf  the  Xito  York 
Prcitchers'  Meeting,  in  Mareh  and  April,  KS67, 
Upon  tie  Stdi^ect  tf  SoHetifiea^OH.   Alto  Bish4>p 

Janes'!  Sfrm^rt  f>t  Sin  rtrtJ  Stih-iition.    12M0.  Pp. 
129.    Ano  York  :  N.  'J'd<i<(ds  6-  Co, 

In  the  month  of  Pebraary,  1867,  the  Methodist 

Episcop.ll  Prcirher-!'  Meeting,  of  New  York  Citv, 
had  under  discussion  the  question — "  What  are  the 
liest  methods  for  promoting  the  erperience  of  perfect 
love.*"  The  discussion  continued  thnntph  the  meet-  ' 
ings  of  March  and  April,  and  djcw  out  a  number 
of  eaodtalt  essays  on  the  subject  of  sanctificalion. 
The  essaj-s  or  "speeches"  of  Revs.  K  L.  Janes,  II. 
Maltison,  D.  D.,  D.  Curry,  D.  1)..  J.  M.  lJucklcy, 
and  I*  D,  firown,  arc  contained  in  this  little  volume. 
They  vary  considerably  in  their  vieiro.  but  all  are 
valuable  and  very  suggestive  in  the  study  of  this 
vital  subject.  Appended  to  these  essays  is  a  soul- 
searching  sermon  preached  by  Bishop  /anea  at  the 
Newark  Conference  camp  meeting.  The  volume 
abundantly  repays  tbe  pervsal. 

The  En(;ineers'  and  Mechanics'  Pocket-Pook. 
TwtHty-FirU  Edittott,  Xefiscd  and  EnlargetL  By 
Ckariet  H.  Hatw^  GvU  tutd  Mariae  EHgineer. 
A'nv  Yark :  Ifarpet     Awi,   GttHtmoH:  Robert 

Clarke  Co. 

It  is  impossible  for  as  to  detail  tiie  valuable  things 

contained  in  thi>  little  book — little  in  form,  but  con- 
taining 66j  closely  printed  pages,  and  put  into  this 
convenient  form  with  flexible  covers,  so  that  it  may 
l>e  carried  in  the  pocket.  Put  here  is  every  thing 
the  mechanic  or  the  engineer  needs  to  know — all 
kinds  of  caleulationa  and  rules  of  measurement,  from 
the  rniiimon  n:lc^  of  nrifhmctic  «p  to  f!ie  nn 'hoils 
of  dtitiiuiiiing  the  power  of  steam-engines  and  the 
dimensions  of  steamships.  Every  mechanic  should 
have  tlus  Vinnk  in  Jus  pocket,  and  it  would  be  useful 
in  every  I'.unil)'. 

Mace's  FaIKV-Book.    Heme  Fairy  Tales,  hy  Jean  1 
Maee,  editiV  of  the  Ma^sin  </*  Bdiuatioii,  ttr.  I 
TVanslafed  hy  Mary  /,.  Booth.    Mtno.    Pf.  304. 
$1.75.    New  York:  Harper       Brothers.    Cimin-  | 
noH:  Rtkert  Ctarke  6* 

This  will  be  accepted  as  the  fairy-lx)ok  of  the 
season.  The  stories  arc  admirable  after  their  kind, 
and  the  volume  is  issued  in  beautiful  style,  and 
abundantly  illustrated  with  superior  wood-engravings, 
and  lias  a  good  portrait  of  the  author,  who  is  one  of 
the  moat  popular  writer*  for  dukiren  in  France. 
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Stories  and  Sights  of  France  antj  Ti  ai  v.  By 
Grace  Grttttwood.  WUk  lUuttratwms.  if)mo.  Pp. 
291.  S«$lvm:  ndtiier  fittdt.  GnenmaH:  R«lf- 
trt  Oarkt  &*  Ca. 

We  can  heartily  commend  this  IHtle  volume  to 
parents  as  the  rtglu  kind  of  reading  matter  for  the 
bojn  and  girls  from  ten  to  iktecn  years  of  age. 

Christmas  Stories,  Pictures  from  Italv,  and 

American  Notes,  /vur  Volumet  in  0>u.  Pp. 

1205.    $i.sa    Mvf  Yert:  Hunt  ^  Jloughton. 

Cincinnati:  Jl,  W.  Carroll  Co. 

Another  volume  of  the  Glolie  Edition  of  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens,  illustrated  by  designs  from  Dar- 
ley  ft  Gilbert 

A  Talk  OF  Two  Cities,  and  Great  Expectations. 
/>>  ChiirUs  Dickens.  With  Original  li/usiratictu 
I'V  S.  Eytinge,  Jr.  Pp.  46a  DmhU  Cfhmm. 
i\.So.    Boston:  Tickntr  6*  ^ddt,  GiummOt: 

/{oberl  Clarke  Co. 

And  this  is  an  additional  installment  of  the  beauti- 
ful Diamond  Editi6n. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
Harphr's  Pictorial  History  or  rmi!  Great 

Reuellion.  Kolxrrt  C'l.irkc  Co.  place  on  our 
table  iH'oi.  21,  32,  23,  and  24,  of  this  valuable  and 
finely  Ulnstrated  history  of  the  war.   Our  readers 

will  rciiiLinbcr  that  it  is  rnpidly  is>iiinf^  in  l.irt^c  f..li-:i 
numbers  containti\g  24  pages  each,  and  sold  for  30 
cents  per  number.  The  first  volttme^  containing 
N'.iA.  T  (•>         is  complete,  and  may  be  obtained, 

bound  \\\  clutii,  free  of  postage,  for  $6. 

Library  of  Select  Novels.  From  the  Harpers, 
through  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  we  receive — "  Caste," 
hy  the  author  of  "  Mr.  Arle  "  The  Curate's  I^isci- 
plinc,"  by  Mrs.  Eiloart ;  and  "Circe,  or  Three  Acts 
in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,"  by  Habington  White,  King 
X  297,  298,  and  299,  of  Harper's  Select  Library. 
\Vc  know  nothing  about  them,  do  not  read  them, 


and  wnuM  commend  a  vcry  diflerent  otder  of  Eien* 

turc  to  our  rL-.idcr«. 

The  Foreign  Magazines.  From  the  Leonard 
Jkott  PiihWsMi^  Company  wc  have  Bladcwoodls 
F'^iiilmr^h  Al.i;; '..'itu-.  I'lic  Westminster,  The  \xiw- 
don  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviews,  for  Oc- 
tober, all  freigiited  with  interesting  and  valuable 
articles.  Now  itu-  time  to  Subscribe  for  diese 
standard  i>erit.Hiii;.ils. 

Chambers's  Encyclopedia.  Fart  124  of  this 
excellent  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the 
People,  comes  to  us  through  Robert  Clarke  &  Co., 
from  J.  B.  lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  We  see 
it  a]>proachcs  Its  temiinatioa,  the  present  number 
dosmg  with  the  word—  Ytrk* 

Macazinf^  CassePs  Afagnsine,  of  which  w  c  have 
received  Parts  IV,  V,  and  VI,  is  issued  in  London 
and  New  York,  596  Broadway,  at  $3.50  for  one  year, 
.mil  is  (1cvi  >t<:d  to  popular  litcr.iturc,  p: iiu  i)i.illv  1  (in- 
sisting of  tales  and  novelettes.  The  A'cw  DimiinioH 
UtontMy  is  published  in  Montreal,  and  starts  out 
with  good  indications  of  rii.ik;ng  an  excellent  m.iga- 
zine.  The  Nursery  is  a  neat  little  magazine,  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  children  under  e^ght 
ye,irs  nf  n;;e.  puVilished  by  John  I-  Shorcv,  Boston, 
at  $1.50  per  year.  The  well-known  PhrenoU^al 
Jimrmtl,  published  by  S.  IL  Wells,  New  York,  again 
renrhc:  our  tnhle  after  some  interruption,  and  prom- 
ises good  things  fill  iS/>8k 

C.\TALOGfEs,  Minutes,  etc.    CaialtigMe  0/  the 
Ctt^ertmt  Seminary— Albert  S.  Graves, 

M.  A.,  Principal;  Students,  515 — C.nzenovia,  K.  V. 
New  Ilampihire  Con/erenee  Seminary  ami  lemaie 
CWf^—Rev.  I.  D.  BaiTOWs,  D.  D.,  Piresident; 

Students,  541 — S;inhorr.tr>n  Brifff^p,  >«'.  H.  MinttUs 
of  the  North  Ohio  Aaiiual  Conference;  the  North- 
West  Indiana  Conference  ;  the  Indiana  Annual  Con- 
ferr>nce ;  tbc  North* West  Wboonsin  Annual  Con< 
fercncc. 


ONTHLY  j^ECORD. 


Cin-nru  Bi'iTTi'Nr;';  t\  Vfw  York. — Tlic  Mit- 
ravian  church  in  Houston-street,  near  Broadway,  a 
fine  granite  cdi6ce,  has  just  txen  sold,  and  has 

become  a  lajrcr  t)ccT  rcsf.^tlrant  of  the  grander  clnss, 
and  is  called  the  Ca-nino.  Dr.  Osgood's  old  church 
on  Broadway  is  a  theater  of  the  lower  stamp.  Dr. 

Williams's  o!d  chitrrh  is  used  bv  Mr.  Stewart  as  a 
Stable.  The  Grand  Strcct  IVi-.shytci  i.in  Church  was  a 
wreck,  occupied  almost  for  t\try  ti  ini;,  till  the  Ma- 
sons pulled  it  down  and  ercc;<  d  on  it  -  site  a  Grand 
Lodge.  Dr.  Cheever's  old  cliurch  is  a  |>lacc  of 
reli^ous  amusement.  Dr.  M.xson's  old  church  is 
occu|)ied  by  the  Catholics,  and  Is  known  as  St. 
Anti's,    The  fine  stone  church  on  East  Twclfth- 


strijct  is  .1  Jewish  SvnnL;o£;nc.    Mnnv  edifices  once 

famous  in  the  religious  history  of  Kcw  ^'ork,  have  j 

been  tamed  into  livery  stablesi,  bowling  and  bUSatd  | 

saloons,  dram  shops,  and  gambling  houses.  | 

Grbbnlanix— The  Danish  Misrionary  Sodety  has  1 

in  Greenland  S  sL-ition-;,  10  missinn.-)ric<!,  nnd  40 
catcchists,  with  two  tr. lining  iiislituiioni.  'i  he  largest  ' 
congregation  nuinljers  3,000,  and  the  smallest  70a  | 
A  pi iniing-oini c  li.is  btcn  established,  ;iml  a  paper 
in  l-i>(juini.iu\  is  isstied  with  engravings,  .md  jirinted 
by  natives.  The  Danish  S<xiely  was  formed  in 
1706,  and  a  college  for  the  training  of  missionaries 
was  founded  by  the  king  in  1714,  in  Copenhagen.  . 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Churcil — From  the  Gen- 
eral Minutes,  just  published,  for  the  year  1867,  we 
gather  the  following  statistics : 


ooHmxMcss. 


Alabauna.  

Ualtimore.... 
BUck  KiTcr. 

Caiifcomia-  — 

Oiitra!  German- 
Central  IllinoU.- 
Central  Uhio. 
CindnnatL.... 
CoJcrada-.... 

Delaware  

Dc*  Moines. 

Detroit-  — 

Ka«i  Bilttntorc.... 
East  Gene 
Kaslera  German. 

East  Maine  

Erie  --  

Gcocse«   

(leorria  -•  < 

Geni?r  and  Swiu'iL. 

HoUtoa  

lUincMS.-  

India  Mioion.. 
Indiana-... 
Iowa....... 

Kansas...... 

KentiidcT-. 
Liberia  Missioo-. 

Maine  

Michi^ni.... 
Minnesota.. 
M'lwissippL 
Miiaoan  and  Ark- 
Nebraska-  

Nevada  

Newark  

New  England.^ 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

New  York  East- 
North  Indiana... 
North  Ohio- 
N.  W.  German 
N.  W.  Indnna.... 
N.  W.  Wtscoosin. 

Ohio  

Oneida  -  


Pittsburg. 
Proridence. 

Rock  River  

South  Carolina.. 
S.  E  Indiana.. 
Southern  Illinois. 
S.  W.  German 

Tcnnasee  

Tesaa  

Troy  -  

Upper  Iowa.-.. 

Vermoat  

Virginia 


Wot  Vofinia. 
WmI  Wisconsin 
WiMOMia.  ~. 

^yy9THl"j^.  ■  11  


7ji,6oo 

401,600 
607,700 

1.614.  no 


Total  _. 

Last  y«ar. 

Increase 


as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year. 
These  figures  arc  not  in  all  cases  the  same  as  those 
reported  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Conferences,  because 
the  dates  of  the  Treasurer's  Anntial  Report  do  not 
agree  with  those  of  the  Conference  years.  The  table 
shows  the  actual  cash  receipts  of  the  missionary 
treasury  between  the  dates  specified : 


Missio.vARY  CoNTRintrioss. — The  following  ta- 
ble, taken  from  the  reports  of  Drs.  Carlton  and  I'oc, 
Treasurer  and  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  will  show  the  amounts  of  the  c(Jntributions 
sc%'crally  received  from  the  Annual  Conferences  dur- 
ing the  )-ear  commencing  Novemlier  i^  1866,  and  clos- 
ing October      1867;  also  the  increase  or  decrease. 


CONrERBNCE<l. 


Baltimore  

Black  River.  

California.  

Colorado  

Delaware  

Detroit.  

K.  Baltimore.... 

East  llenesee... 

Ea.*t.  German. .. 

East  Maine  

Erie.  

Genesee-  

Maine  

Michigan  

Miss.  Mission... 

Nevada.  

Newark  

New  England... 

N.  Hampshire.. 

New  Icrsey  

New  York  

N.  York  East... 

Oneida  

Oreion  

Philadelphia .... 

PittsburK  

Providence  

Troy  

Vermont  

Washington  

Wyoming  

C.  German  

C.  llliniMN  

Central  Ohi'.... 

Cincinnati  

I>esmoines.  

Georgia.  

Holston  

Illinois  

Indiana.  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Minnctoia  

Mo.  and  .'\rk.... 

Nebrask.i  

N.  Indiana.  

North  Ohio  

N.  W.  German. 

N  W.  Incii.<na.. 

N.W.  Wiscun.. 

Ohio......  

Rock  River.-.. 

Tennc»»ce-  

S.  K.  Indiana.. 

S.  Illinois  

1  S.  W.  German 

Upper  Iowa  

West  Virginia.- 

W.  WiKonsin.. 
I  Wisconsin  

Ani'-T.  II.  Soc'y. 
I  l.eKuies.  

SunJr;es  


n 


7.»aj  \ 
'8-0?a 

^<.77a 

6i5  : 


S3a  I 
7.60  < 

> 

17.807 


Q.V>7 
H.OI0  ; 

i.a<4  < 

P07  I 


t,s»3  if 

1.8IO  (U 


9'i 


616  »r  ■ 


21  9S 


7.t7Q  ttt 


30  00 
3.740  ^ 


aa  j6 
1.841  oj 


1821  6^ 

"1346 
949  a 

V7  95 


1.406  ja 

i.JOJ  31 
».193  64 


7,760  45 
l,qj6  43 
a,7*4  aa 
13,500  00 
«4.3»8  65 
••590  76 


5^6  84 
110  If 
1,114  8a 
iSi  30 


1.37'  90 


34J  05 


a,  289  aa 

«.i35  14 
3JO  16 


S3  «6 
4.079  77 


a,jJ4  78 


1,817  69 


a,95o  07 


35  34  . 
6.03a  24 


509  '7 
979  3» 
1,64a  89 
91  06 


4.500  00 


80   16.949  96 


'l  oLil . 


  lf7oa.Sit  if'*6n.iffi  i-5'ftJ.t7.S  o<  P<7M7  U 

Receipts  from  Nov.     iS<i6.  to  Oct.  31,  1867  >6i 5,156  la 

Kcceipu  from  Nov.  1,  i8<>5.  to  Oct.  ji,  1866          703,813  15 

Decrease  >S7,6;7  U 

Cente-Narv  Returns. — At  the  time  of  making  up 
these  items  of  Chtirch  historj-,  full  re|>orts  had  not 
been  made,  some  of  them  being  retained  by  the  local 
committees  for  revision  and  completion.  Thirty- 
seven  Conferences,  however,  had  reported  a  total  of 


r   .     M    '  oogle 
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^141,027.  The  returns  from  the  remaining  Con- 
ferenoea— we  make  a  moderate  estfanate-^will  awell 

this  amount  tn  over  sr.rii  millic>ns  of  dollars}  These 
are  indeed  large  figures,  far  in  advance  of  those  at 
first 


COMPARATIVB  PaoGRKSS.— By  exandning  the  offi- 
cial returns  of  the  ronfcrcnre^  for  the  fir'^t  century 
of  our  Church  history,  and  comparing  them  by  dec- 
ades fifom  1766k  we  have  the  ftUowIqg  taUe: 


TKAK. 

rnmtWn. 
t 

17^^***********'******** 

i8t6  ••■«••••••«■•••••>•• 

\         ■  •••••••  •  • 

1846  ~. 

•••«■  M  *»*•■•■■•  •<■•■ 
iSfe-  

45a 
69$ 
«»4e6 

V)A 
J.S8* 

7.«7S 
7.57^ 

34 

176 
«S9 

711 

l,S*j 
6S4 

4.9JI 

130,570 

ai4.315 
360,800 
650, 10  J 
644- "<> 

800. J  27 
t.ou-  ''*4 

4.9" 

I5.7*« 

35-'*75 
7}.f*yj 

8v^5 
^4^56S 

— 5.<)74* 

2^1. S,7 

•  Ily  the  withflrawal  iiid  separation  of  S<:iiithcm  Cnnffrcnce* 
in  1^44,  onMrii.vr:  -  the  Methodic  Kpiscnpal  C  hnrcli  South,  the 
MrLihiv1:5t  K|n>.ri>i>.»l  Church  lost  1.345  traveling  |>re.irliiT>i  .in4 
41:.  '"^  memhcm,  and  yel,  so  rapid  was  her  growth  diirinc  the 
decade,  lhal  at  iu  cI<m« — two  yean  altar  th«  icpafatioa— thcra 
WIS  a  net  icaio  of  694  preachers  and  S  hdt  of  oaljr  5>974  >■■■■ 
bers  of  m:ikinf;  up  the  number  lo'.t. 

The  net  increase  of  Church  members  during  the 
last  two  yean,  namdy,  in  1866  and  1867,  is  215,504, 
or  a  little  over  tiivnty-thrte  per  cent,  of  the  number 
reported  in  1S65.  The  net  increase  of  traveling 
preachers  during  the  last  two  years  is  814,  and  of 
I0c.1l  preachers  54a:  total  increase  of  ministerial 
force  in  two  years,  1,356. 

Plan  of  Episcopal  Visitation  for  1867-S. — 
Thelbllowiqg  arranf[ement  assigns  the  time  and  place 

of  mcctinc;  for  the  Conferences  up  tO  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Conference  in  May: 


Va.  and  N.  Car.  Mis.. 

S  CiroliwMlaiaiL. 
W.\sh>n«Mll  MiMion. 

P.  »ll;miire  

Mivvwri  and  .Ark  

K>«t  n.^llimore  

We»t  Vircinia.  

Philadeilphia  

T'illv>nirs   

N-'vi^k  

New  Jersey  

Kann*.  

I'mvidcnce  -  

New  Kn|r1and~  

New  York  

New  York  Kist  

New  H.imp*li;rc  

East  Oernun.  

NebfMka   

WyiMning.........  

Oneida  ~  

Vermont.-  

Maine  

North  liidlaiM.>*a«*>M 


Dec.     If)  Ames. 
Jan.       I  J.ine>. 
JML      a  Ames. 
Fib.     ¥^  Kinjpilty. 
Feb.     »fi  Sim|»on. 
Ftb.     »7  J-ine-s, 
March   4  Simpson. 
Marth  ii  I  hrmwn. 

N  owpof^  *•*•*••■•*•■  ••■ 

Ociuj^clowii,  D» 

naltimnre  

Man  h  1 1  t  l.irk. 
Mirch  II  KmsNley. 

Philadelphia  

Creeii^lmrR,  Poim 

M.irfh  II  Iinr<. 
^I^tl  h  kiiiislcy. 
M  inli  i'^  fUrk. 

I^wrcBce  >■—*■■—*.»»" 
Wellfleet,  Maw  

March  iS  S««tt. 
March  asjThoinaaQ. 
March  15  Scait 
March  15  Arae*. 

April  ijCUrfc. 
.\pril      I  Iane«. 
Apnl      I  I'lkrr. 
April     I  Scott. 
April  il'l'horoson. 
April     %  Kittjcsley. 
-April      K  SciitL 
April      S  vimr»iin. 
.April     Q  Cl.irk. 
.April      q  Ames. 
April  isSimpixm. 
April   ts  ThomMO. 

I.awTencr,  M.v<n  

Troy,  N.  Y  

PcTQ 

Rinithaiiiplan,  N.  V. 
ANh  Grava,  Albany. 

'Malonc^M 

Caienovia.  N.  V  

Board  of  Managers  confirmed  the  appropriations  for 
missionary  work  this  year  as  fioUowi: 
t.  voaaioii  MiciMM 

IMS.  IM1. 

Ltberia.^,M.»....w.~..~  ~  #M««m  oom.m.,«$i5,«od  oe 

South  Ane(kL...>.~  ........14,187  50...-.......43.A4S  «> 

China  iS,48i  00  Jo.t44  « 

Grrmmv  i»nd  Switxerland  y|^y■o  00  14.'*"*4  00 

Scandinavia  ~  "'^  ^ -'liMS  ^ 

.M^ili  9n..>»....H"k9>4  $9 
Bulgarls.....»»,..»«,...~..»*.~  •-ii,49)  VI  4,111  it 

In  this  ycar^  appropriation  the  exchange  is  in- 
cluded ;  l.nst  year  it  was  not  included,  but  provided 
for  in  a  separate  item,  and  amounted  to  ^113,5 18. 7a 
II.  nmaiew  roroLATHNW  w  thk  omTSD  tTA-nu. 

."ScincliiLivian  >io.i)oo  J 1  5,  >-jO 

Chim"»c  -4.7«>  4.o«> 

German  ■  •■..«>  33f^oO  .•••.47,000 

III.  jHdian  A/issims.— The  appropriation  in  this 
department  is  $5,800 ;  last  year  it  was  l4,6oo. 

IV.  Amfrican  Domestic  Missions. — The  appropria- 
tion for  1868  is  fjiMSO*  t439>ioa 

V.  Misnmu  of  Third  Class, — ^Indian  Tterritory,  etc., 
$5,000;  Hacotah  anil  Montana,  $4,000;  I't.ih  and 
Idaho,  Ijtooo;  toul,  $12,000;  last  year,  $25,554. 

VL  MiaCSLLANSOt;!. 

" — "* — ^"  "*    -15,000 

*m*...mS0wO0O 

......  aSiMB 


Missionary  .\rrRorRi\Tit)Ns  f<ir  iSfvS. — The 
General  Missionary  Committee  completed  its  work 
on  Monday  evenings  November  II,  1867,  and  the 


Mniianify  AchnoMt.. 

VII.  For  outatandtaig  ol>i|gatioiia»  1178,534.87. 

VIII.  RKCAriTOLATieM. 

KoreiRn  Missions  .............M..........M.~..fjM,6l5  13 

"      I'lipulitinns  43,fioo  ou 

Indiiin  M^^^il>n^   .j.^co  00 

American  Domestic  ■  31^450  00 

T)didClntM.>.»M.M»~~.-~.~.....~...-.»...~.........^  00 

Mliodhn4dtis»..*.*M.wt.i.,....wM..M...w..w.M...M..........85.^^  ^o 

Outstanding ObHgSlioi~.  178,524  !<7 

Total...._-»..M..».MM.MM.>.,.M«.~~.....~..~......f85o,ooo  00 

The  above  teaolts  were  readied  after  a  most  thor. 
On^  and  painstaking  examination  nf  the  wh'Oe  .sub- 
ject of  our  missionary  work.  It  was  found  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  retrendi  expenses  at  some  points, 

which  w.i-i  .Ti  I  iitdiiiijlv  clone,  often  very  rt-Iiirt.initv. 
The  total  amount,  namely,  eight  hundred  and  tifty 
thonsand  dollars,  is  the  exact  sum  dtstriimkd  to  tkt 

scleral  Annual  Coufirt  nces  las!  yritr.  Tl  the 
amount  has  not  been  raised  by  the  Conferences,  yet 
stidi  has  been  the  confidence  of  the  Comn^ttee  and 
the  Board  in  the  .tliilily  and  the  vvillinpncss  of  the 
Church  to  sustain  the  missionary  work,  and  soon  to 
extend  it,  that  it  was  felt  that  the  appropriations  made 
arc  as  small  a."!  our  i>eople  would  :dIow.  Wt*  have 
no  fears  as  to  the  future  of  this  important  department 
of  our  ChtirdiM  work. 

ClirRCH  r.XTF.NSloN  SOCIETY. — The  receipts  of 
the  Church  Extension  Society  for  1867,  so  ^  as  re- 
ported, amount  to  $18,387.77.  From  twenty-three 
Conferences  there  is  no  report,  and  from  fourteen 
others  only  partial  reports.  The  receipts  for  the  first 
year,  including  the  entire  period  firom  the  organia- 
tion  of  the  Sik'h  '.y  in  the  Spring  of  1S65  to  Novem- 
ber 15, 1866,  amount  to  $59,:Ga57.  A  little  attention 
will  show  that  the  actual  decrease  is  much  less  than 

till-  ;i1i<n'L  fi.-.nres  \vo\iM  inilicate  ;  as  only  fwcnty-fonr 
Conferences  make  full  returns  this  year,  while  the  re- 
capts  for  last  year  cover  a  period  of  eighteen  roonthsL 
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OuK  New  Volume— Dear  reader,  you  have  now 
onr  first  and  a  spedmen  mnnber  of  the  Repository 
with  ihe  enlargement  and  improvements  |»r(,iii- 
iaed.  As  we  look  at  it  we  fed  that  we  can  heartily 
indorse  the  dedanition  of  the  pubKsbera,  that  it  is 
now  '•  tlic  l.irjicst  and  bcst-cxceutcd  m.i^n/iiu-  \,\ih- 
ILshed  in  the  country  for  the  subscription  price."  \Ve 
suppose  they  mean  in  good  solid  Sanm  tint  it  is 
giviiiv;  J  K"^-''  '^■-■•'^  '"^'f  ''^'^  mnncv,  ar.d  wc  a^tcu 
with  them.  Uy  the  "  well-cxccutcd "  wc  suppose  is 
meant  the  mechanical  work  of  the  Repository;  and 
hcic  without  touching  our  own  modesty,  wc 

can  exprc&s  our  honest  belief  that  it  is  uocqualed 
in  oar  country.  In  praising  this  we  do  not  prause 
ourself,  but  the  tn<ste  and  ski!I  of  the  artists  ant! 
arti&ans  who  have  charge  ot  iltii^  p^ii  uf  the  work. 
Of  our  part  of  the  work  the  careful  publishers  simply 
sav  that  "with  the  tnlar^cJ  toutn  ami  increased 
facilities  we  bi^licvc  the  cd;tor  will  place  the  Repos- 
itory in  a  high  posiiiim  xs  to  literary  merit  among 
our  best  periodicak."  Whether  we  have  fulfilled 
this  hope  or  give  promise  of  doing  so  our  readers 
wmt  judge.  And  now,  is  we  send  forth  our  first 
number  of  the  new  series  we  must  a^D  api>eal 
to  our  agents  and  friends  to  come  to  our  help  by 
making  a  vigorous  cfTort  for  the  Repoattoiy.  Both 
pal)Uabers  and  editor  are  striving  hard  to  fiirnish 
to  the  Church,  and  to  all  fimilin  that  desire  a  pure 
and  wholesome  literature,  a  maixa/^int;  of  the  very 
best  order.  We  believe  this  effort  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  our  friends ;  and  though  there  may 
1  siitnc  hltlc  (lisappnintiiiciit  in  ><nv.Q  li)calitics  that 
the  price  has  not  been  reduced,  yet  wc  arc  satisfied 
that  even  where  thb  may  be  the  case,  a  little  labor 
<'ii  the  i>arf  of  our  friends  will  make  it  ajijiarcnt 
that  while  wc  were  really  unable  to  make  the  re- 
dnetion,  we  have  done  better  for  our  subscribers 

than  if  we  had  done  so.  Txt  our  ncjcnt*,  then,  an<! 
all  who  desire  to  aid  in  this  good  work,  take  this 
mnnber  and  show  it  to  neighbors  and  friends  and 

solicit  f!ubscribcrs.  If  your  number  becomes  worn 
and  soiled  by  this  process,  send  to  us  and  we  will 
replace  ifc 

Eccentric  Religions  in  Ameriuv^ — A  corre- 
qMndeot  sends  Ul  the  following  conununication  cor- 
recting some  errors  of  our  article  bearing  the  above 
title.  As  our  statements  were  given  on  the  authority 
of  others,  we  gfaully  acoqit  tiie  focti  from  one  who 
ffCTif  to  Jtnowt 

**ln  your  artide  cm  'Eccentric  Religions  in  Amer- 
ica '  I  notice  several  errors  in  regard  to  the  Ttelkers, 
to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention. 

**  Your  statement  makes  them  UniversaKata,  while 
in  fact  they  arc  nut.  They  have  no  written  creed, 
bat  if  their  preachers  may  be  taken  as  exponents 


of  their  doctrine,  they  must  be  considered  purely 
orthodox.  Again  you  say,  nudes  and  females  'are 
alike  eligible  for  any  office  or  service.'  This  is 
incorrect;  females  are  never  heard  in  public,  not 
even  in  prayer,  and  do  not  hold  any  office  whatever. 
Ministers  are  (.tetteil  hv  the  toii;;regation,  and  after 
election  regularly  ordained.  There  is  no  speaking 
beforehand  in  order  to  test  the  qualities  for  the 
n)inistry,  and  very  often  the  lot  to  preach  falls  on 
the  most  diffident  of  all  the  congr^ation.  Alter 
election  they  generally  try  to  preach,  eonsiderbig  it 
a  dnty  rather  than  a  choice.  The  sect  arc  not  op- 
posed to  marriage ;  on  the  contrary  they  marry  very 
young,  and  generally  rear  large  Cmilies.  I  have 
been  intimately  acqttaintcd  with  this  denomination 
for  years,  and  have  never  known  one  of  their  min- 
isters who  was  not  a  married  man;  and  have  never 
heard  a  minister  or  any  other  member  disparage 
matrimony  in  any  manner  whatever.  In  some  par- 
ticulars they  might  l)e  cillcd  ercm eric,  but  I  believe 
they  are  purely  orthodox.  They  do  not  sue  and 
litigate  before  the  courts,  but  generally  pay  their 
debts  and  take  care  of  their  poor.  They  wash  one 
another's  feet,  and  take  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
evening.  They  are  also  conscientiously  opposed  to 
taking  inMresL* 

Tm  RirosTToitv  and  nre  Fashion&— A  lady 

correspondent,  unknown  to  us,  chps  the  following 
brief  extract  from  one  of  our  exchanges :  "  It  vexes 
me  to  see  Peterson's  and  Godey*8  Magadnes  crowd 

out  our  own  I-idies"  Repositorv,  wliiih  is  .so  sii]>trior 
i  to  them.  '  IVe  take  tkem  /or  the  patterns^  sap  a  good 
I  rfster,  apologetically "-Huid  then  writes  as  follows: 

'  "The  inclosed  item  comes  under  niv  notice.  I 
think  I  can  sympathize  with  both  the  vTiter  and  the 
ladies  wbo  make  such  excuses  for  taking  other  maga- 

zincs  that  have  •fashion-plates.'  I  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  fashion-plates  sutticicntly  to  make  an  ex- 
dunge  of  '  Tht  Ladief  Xtpmlmy*  fat  any  other 
magazine  that  it  has  been  my  privi!ec;e  tn  c\;>n-.inc. 
But  I  have  sometimes  felt  obliged  to  buy  a  number, 
Spring  or  Fall,  to  enable  me  to  'cut  and  make*  my 
(hnif^hter'.s  aiJijarcl,  or  to  consttlt  a  drc5s-maker, 
which  would  tobt  more  tliaii  the  subscription  for  the 
publication  for  a  whole  year.  Now  it  is  very  easy  for 
those  who  are  able  to  hire  the  dics.s-makcr,  or  if 
they  wish  to  set  an  example  of  economy  lor  tlieir  less 
favored  sisteiB  by 'doing  their  own  sewing,'  to  sul^ 
scribe  for  some  one  having  the  '  plates '  and  yours  too. 
Hut  all  can  not  do  this ;  and  in  these  dap  of  rapid 
changes  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  having  a  family 
of  girls  to  look  after  and  provide  clothing  for,  to 
have  some  guide  to  go  by  every  season.  All  this 
has  been  written  preparatory  to  a  suggestion  I  have 
to  ofier,  which  you  will  take  for  what  it  is  worth.  I 
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would  be  the  last  person  to  vote  f^r  n  chnnjjf?  of  any 
kind  in  your  valuable  publication,  for  it  seems  to  mc 
aa  near  perfection  as  possible.  But  I  would  ask  if 
the  '  fashion-plates '  might  not  be  added  without  x 
great  increase  of  expense?    It  would  be  an  adver- 
tisement for  whoever  prepared  or  sapplied  tbem, 
which,  it  seems  tn  me,  wmild  u.ll  rcpny  them  for 
their  expen&e  and  be  a  chea]>  way  to  advertise,  and 
the  increase  in  your  aubscriplMins  might  perhaps 
remunerate  you  for  your  increased  expense.    T  am 
j     wholly  unactpiainlcd  with  these  matters,  so  if  my 
I     plan  is  not  fe;i$ible  you  will  excuse  the  writer  for  the 
',     lilx;rty  she  takes  in  ofTerinR  these  supy^cstions,  and 

IbcUcvc  her  a  welbwisher  to  both  the  Repository  and 
its  editor." 
We  appreciate  the  difficulty  stated  Ity  our  corre- 
spondent, and  have  long  known  that  a  large  number 
who  ought  to  be  sufascribert  for  the  Repository,  feel- 
ing di^udves  vnabk  to  take  both*  choose  one  of 
the  other  nagazines  merely  finr  the  sake  of  the  fish- 
ion-platc-s.  We  do  not  know,  however,  how  to  avoid 
the  difficulty,  llie  Kcpo»itory  is  a  maganne  deroted 
to  religion  and  literature,"  is  intended  to  minister 
to  the  mind  and  heart,  at.d  not  to  the  adornment 
of  the  person.  We  by  no  means  place  a  low  estiuuue 
upon  the  latter,  and  especially  do  we  appredate  the 
nccc>sillrs  ijf  inMt!irt->  situated  as  in<!ii:.u<.(1  liy  our 
corrcispondcnt.  It  is  impossible,  however,  under  any 
drcumstances,  for  us  to  introduce  audi  •  feature  Into 
ihc  l\c;>iiiit<irv.  For  those  who  "can  nut  take  lioth" 
we  suppose  the  question  must  still  be  left  to  them- 
selves to  choose  betweea  a  rdigioas  and  Utcrary 
I  magazine,  and  a  maga/.ine  devoted  to  fa-«hiriii  and 
liglit  literature.  Perhaps  the  necessities  indicated  by 
our  correspondent  oould  now  be  met  by  porchash^ 
an  occasional  numlx:r  of  flnrpcr's  B.irar.  which  \%  a 
"  weekly  illusuatcd  lamily  journal,  devoted  to  Fash- 
ion and  Home  literatmre/'  which  is  also  accompanied 
by  patterns,  and  iriuch  may  be  faoiight  for  ten  oentt 
.     per  number. 

A  Pki   Ijvmb. — We  meet  with  many  incidents 

i which  manifest  a  high  apprcdation  of  ihc  Repos- 
itory* and  are  made  acquainted  with  many  methods 
resorted  to  by  some  in  order  to  secure  their  favorite 
n\onthly ;  but  a  friend  lays  before  us  a  brief  corre- 
spandenee  which  wc  confe^is  touches  us  a  little  more 
than  any  of  the  other  iaddenta.  A  atrugglii^  fann- 
er's wife  thus  addresses  oar  friend :  *'  Dear  brother, 
I  want  you  i  )  md  mc  the  I  jdics'  Repository  for 
another  year,  lor  which  I  will  take  up  to  your  tuvn. 
a  nice  young  ewe,  my  on-n  pet,  and  the  best  I  have 
to  give.  I  am  so  hungry  for  something  to  read ! 
The  cold,  dark  days  of  Winter  are  coming  on,  and  I 
have  to  be  confined  in  the  house;  but  the  winds  may 
h<>.\l  and  whistli-  .nomul  inv  lot  if  I  have  a  warm 
fuc,  enough  to  cat,  and  plenty  of  food  for  the  mind. 
I  shall  he  happy  as  a  queen  if  t  have  plenty  to  resd." 

<.)ur   tVi^■^<l   aitil-^,  "1  saw   Amy  votrrdav.     She  is 

enjoying  good  health,  better  than  u&uaL  She  received 
the  Reposiiory,  and  says  you  never  did  a  better  thing 

than  to  furnish  her  '.v'th  ?ul1i  a  literary  feast  once  a 
iiionltu   Site  will  send  us  the  sheep  as  soon  as  con- 


venient ;"  .and  our  friend  further  .add';  that,  "if  any 
others*  wish  the  Rcpositorj',  and  will  do  as  this  lady 
has  done,  they  shall  have  it  And  if  at  the  end  of 
the  year  a  single  one  nf  them  prefers  the  sheep  tf» 
the  twelve  numbers  ot  the  magazine,  I  will  exchange 
without  cbaige." 

The  Labokbr  and  his  Hirf.— The  writer  of  the  i 
following  we  are  inclined  to  believe  writes  from  the 
heart,  and  breathes  her  own  experience  In  her  song. 
We  like  the  feeling  licttcr  than  the  poetry,  ami  the  i 
sentiments  much  better  than  their  expression — and 
tu  the  sake  of  these  give  currency  to  the  songt 

"Are  there  no  wells  in  Isr.-icl  ? 
Ha^*e  a!!  the  strcamt  run  dry, 
Tha;  r.u  ic  own  a^ipointed  MM-vanl* 

Shduld  l.inj;iii«iVi,  droop,  and  die? 

Arc  the  curn       inia  all  waited? 

U  the  land  in  »  .i['.t  i  i  bread, 
That  the  dnwcn  of  my  people 
ShonU  «Bik«  huaka  Im  Mr 

Nay.  die  uticaau  flow  milk  Sad  honqi^ 

And  the  alive  yieltls  Iter  oil, 

And  the  gntm  r-,  l.tir-  t  w.-.h 

Yet  for  naught  my  Mnrvanu  tnil. 

Hearken  to  me,  O,  my  pMptel 

H«ed  the  wamlag  »«lc>  thws  hsawu 
WUIe  my  wrilh  Is  UndM  litdt^ 

Tunw  and  ye  shall  be  foTgi^■cn. 

Bring  ywir  tithei  into  the  store-hoas% 

Frady  mine  aooinlcd  giTc  ; 
Vnmntt,  aad  the  lichert  hlMiii^ 
That  are  siiae  ye  ehdl  reeeSvtt. 

Let  not  Zion  droop  and  laoi^uish 

While  her  watchmen  cry  in  vain, 
I.e!<l  (he  »«x)rd  he  s»ifl  in  comtn^ 
And  your  mighty  ones  be  ilam. 

Riae.  ye  slumb'rers,  wake  to  duly, 

S*  ri. .lilts  \y.  iSt'  ("1  tl. 

Qothc  TOurseivei  in  huly  Te-itiire* 

WiMiiedin  the  Kcdccmei'e  bU«L 
God  ia  waiting  to  b*  padolta, 

Whik  Us  words  oflivlag  im 
Spcek  to  yov  from  etudi  and  heaven, 
•The  hb'm'e  wthy  efluft  hire.' " 

Articuss  AccEPTEDi— Thuikingi  Kathrina;  Da- 
mascus; Kcrnllrct:->rs  'if  I'ari> ;  A  Foot  Journey 
through  the  i'jrul;  'I  iic  i  imc  to  Pray;  The  Spin- 
ning-Wheel ;  A  ^VeIcon1c  tO  SlMW;  Too  Still}  A  [ 

Visit  to  Berlin  and  Potsdam. 

A  Ki  icuEs  DKcuNxa — ^English  Literature  and  John  | 
Milton ;  Woman  and  War— is  excellent  in  style  but  | 

hardly  available  to  us ;  Something  to  IJve  for — ^is  an 
excellent  sermon,  and  better  adapted  to  lb«t  use  than 
to  the  Re]>ository ;  The  Perfecting  Grace— has  excel- 
lent thou({hts,  but  its  style  is  not  after  our  kind  ;  The 
.Skeleton  in  the  1  louse ;  I  am  the  Bright  and  Morn-  I 
ing  Star  ;  Tapestry— the  author  ha.*  pot-lic  gifts,  but  ' 
this  one  is  not  the  l>c!^t  she  can  do  :  ri.c  i  )1d  T  c g 
House;  Hopclc-^s;  A  J-oresi  ISight  Scene;  Photo-  j 
graph  Reading; ;  I  have  Fought  a  Good  Fight— the  ' 
author  tan  \m  [•(  :  t  Uf  r  ptx-lry  than  this,  and,  there- 
fore, fur  her  own  :»akc  we  decline  it ;  The  Songs  of 
Youth,  and  Come  they  No  More— we  have  hesitated 
on  rlifv, ,  1 t!i:i,k  they  are  not  up  to  OUT  Standard^ 
or  to  the  author's  ability. 
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"LETTERS  OF  LIFE." 


MRS,  LYDIA  HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY 
was.  for  more  than  fifty  year>,  a  contribu- 
tor to  American  literature  in  every  department 
of  th«  art  A  remarkaUe  longevity  of  intel- 
lectual activity  and  a  tenacious  pursuit  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  pen  long  after  its  profits  had 
ceased,  characterized  the  life  of  this  eminent 
woman  whose  cTowniRg  work  is  before  tis  under 
the  tide  which  designates  this  nrticlc.  No 
writer  perha{»  has  been  more  tAmiiiariy  known 
Id  Ibe  reaifing  world,  but  this  pcnographist  liopcs 
to  bring  to  light  some  incidents  of  her  history 
unpos-^e^sed  by  the  general  public.  The  auto- 
biography irom  which  Mrs.  Sigoumey  undoubt- 
edly supposed  posterity  would  gather  their  im- 
pressions of  one  whose  name  is  national,  is 
unfortunately  so  local  in  its  character  as  to  give 
it  no  especial  claims  uptm  the  reader  who  is  not 
willing  to  sift  from  a  mass  of  foreign  intelligence 
;h»  main  details  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  ' 
author.  Thai  many  will  do  and  have  done  so  is  j 
aijgtied  hom  the  rapid  sale  of  the  work,  and  it  is 
in  hope  that  manv  mnre  may  be  incIun'L!  to  do 
so,  that  wc  take  up  our  pen  tor  the  marking  of 
some  striking  thoughts  in  the  work. 

Mis.  Sigoumey  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Ctjiin.,  • 
of  what  is  often  paradoxically  said  "poor  but  ' 
respectable  parents,"  the  fate  of  nearly  all  j 
genius  and  of  much  that  is  not   The  thrifty  | 
liabils  of  New  Enr^land,  however,  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  her  people  for  slow  accumulation  even 
under  adverse  drcumstancea,  sufficed  for  the 
education  of  an  only  rliiM    Industr)-  and  order 
were  required  of  her  at  the  earliest  possible 
age — two  habits  which  added  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  woman  as  a  competitor  for  literary 
distinctif,:!.    S'le  reports  herself  as  !ia\  ing  been 
able  to  read  sheets  of  printed  hymns  found  in 
the  fining  of  an  old  trunk  at  thie  early  age  of 
tl  rec  years.    =  At  a  later  period,'*  she  adds, 

Vou  XXVI1I.-6 


"finding  a  copy  of  the  'Mysteries  of  Udolpho,' 
I  abstracted  it,  and  taking  refuge  in  my  trunk, 
like  the  cynic  in  his  tu^  reveled  among  the 
tragic  St  L-nrs  of  ^^rs.  Kac!t  liff — finding  no  terror 
so  formidable  as  an  approaching  footstep^  when, 
hiding  the  volume,  I  leaped  lightly  from  my 
cavernous  study." 

Second  to  the  readins;  came  lessons  in  knit- 
ting, which  is  to-day  one  of  the  lost  arts  among 
Ashlonable  yoang  ladies.  To  produce  by  her 
own  hands  annually  twenty  pairs  of  storkin2;s 
in  the  constant  pursuit  of  her  literary  labors, 
was  no  unusud  thing  for  our  writer  after  her 
marriage  had  multiplied  their  necessi^.  Of 
reaf'ini;,  the  writer  says,  "I  was  thrown  upon 
a  severe  selection  of  standard  authors  very 
early  in  life.  Young,  with  his  sententious  Night 
Thoughts,  initiated  me  into  tlie  iiot-iry  of  my  na- 
tive language.  The  Spectator  and  Vicar  of 
Wakefidd  were  die  most  amosing  books  in  my 
librasy.  The  dignity  of  tiie  Btaatore  of  the 
age  was  so  great  as  to  amount  to  solcnin't\-." 
There  was  Utile  of  By  run  ;md  -Moore,  and  a 
great  deal  of  AddlSon,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Steele, 
with  a  dfssert  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  an  after 
dinner  to  the  heavier  repast.  "Hervcy's  Med- 
itations among  the  Tombs,"  and  **Gesner's 
Death  of  Abel,"  are  here  mentioned  as  works 
supplying  the  imagination  with  pleasant  food. 
No  mention  is  made  of  polemical  tracts  and 
pugilistic  sermons  among  the  grave  doctors  of 
divtnitv  who  at  that  period  were  engaged  in 
championship  for  the  dear  homely  old  doc- 
trines of  hereditary  grace  and  entailed  sin. 
I  may  say  for  myself,  however,  that  living  a 
generation  later,  1  gained  from  these  sources 
of  theology  the  impression  general  in  my  child- 
hood, that  to  have  had  an  ancestor  in  the  May- 
Flower  was  the  cardinal  requisite  to  salvation." 
Of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  Mrs.  Sigoumey 
quaintly  says,  **I  recited  it  standing,  and  the 
question,  at  the  dose  of  eveiy  Sunday,  'What 
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is  effectual  caUing?'  seemed  to  me  as  a  Idnd  of 

vantage-ground,  from  whence,  as  from  Pisgali, 
the  close  of  the  pilgrimage  might  be  contem- 
plated." Yet  though  no  bigot,  and  for  many 
years  separated  by  social  and  family  ties  from 
sympnthy  with  its  the<ilnpn,.,  the  early  religious 
teachings  of  her  life  took  strong  hold  upoa  her 
mind. 

The  adoption,  at  an  early  age,  of  Mis.  Slg- 
ourney  by  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  made 
accessible  to  her  the  paths  of  fame  which  so 
many  have  tiud  w  ith  sore  and  weary  feet.  She 
was  entertci  at  the  best  schools  and  furnishe<! 
opponumtics  for  a  classical  education,  such  as 
now  no  young  lady  would  thtnk  of  pursuing, 

v.lioii  t'-.c  whole  field  of  science  is  ojjen  to  (lur 

sex-  It  was  far  diflerent  with  the  subject  of 
these  letters.  There  were  few  womea  with 
ambition  to  be  scholars,  and  those  who  entered 
the  list  with  ma.sculine  competitors  were  re- 
ceived with  sullen  welcome  or  immediate  rejec- 
tion. The  Rule  of  Three  terminated  the  pnriv* 
ilexes  of  the  sex  in  mat!'.emat'cs.  The  dead 
languages  were  sparingly  tai^bt  to  boys,  and 
the  living  ones  of  Frendi  and  German,  with 
their  licentioaa  and  infidel  fiudnatiotis,  were 
far  enoiijjh  from  being  embraced  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  puritan  education.  At  tlie  early  age 
of  thirteen  years,  when  our  children  are  timidly 
entering  the  intermediate  department.s,  the  au- 
thor of  tlie  Letters  testifies  that  "what  is 
stricdy  called  school  education  came  to  a  pause." 

Combining  study  widi  household  cares  under 
the  instruction  of  her  accomplished  mother, 
Lalin,  history,  and  mental  philosophy  occupied 
Uie  attention  of  the  young  student  The  at- 
tendance afterward  of  Mrs,  Sigotimcy  nnd  her 
twin  affinity,  Nancy  Maria  Hyde,  at  a  boarding- 
school  in  Hartford,  was  the  first  change  in  the 
even  current  of  a  tranquil  existence.  She  in- 
timates that  the  spirit  of  poetry  fell  upon  her 
unconsciously,  the  experience  of  all  born  poets. 
Prose-wridng  till  now  h-id  been  a  sort  of  job- 
work,  hut  verses  multiplied  in  the  journal  and 
scrap-books  of  the  unfledged  birdling  of  song. 
The  patronage  of  Mr.  Daniel  Wardsworth,  of 
Hartford,  first  induced  the  publication  of  a  lit- 
tle volume  called  Moral  Pieces,  which  was  the 
initiative  of  a  line  of  books  which  have,  as  the 
author  herself  says,  multiplied  like  the  line  of 
Banquo.  Mr.  Wardsworth  took  upon  liimsclf 
the  whole  charge  of  this  incipient  literary  issue, 
and  its  results  pecuniarily  were  such  as  to  en- 

couratje  tlie  authcT  to  continue.  Diuihtiess 
much  of  the  £avor  which  this  book  received 
was  owing  to  the  sex  of  the  writer,  only  one 
or  two  wotnen  having  at  that  time  been  pub- 
licly rcopgnized  as  writers  for  the  press. 


In  1816  her  IHend,  Miss  Nancy  Maria  Hyde, 

was  removed  from  this  world,  and  Miss  Hunt- 
ley became  her  biographer,  devoting  the  pro- 
ceeds of  her  work  entirely  to  the  relief  of  her 
aged  parents — ^a  liberality,  or  spontaneity  of 
goodness,  characteristic  of  the  writer  to  the 
latest  days  of  her  life.  "  The  Square  Table,"  a 
satire  of  some  length,  foUowed  this  biography  in 
1  ?.  1 9,  and  was  the  first  effort  after  her  marriage — 
"wTitten  by  snatches  while  I  was  becoming 
initiated  with  the  science  of  housekeeping  with 
the  spell  of  the  schoolmistress  On  my  lieai!.'" 
"Trait.s  of  the  Aboriginals"  was  a  po<?m  in  live 
cantos,  published  in  1822.  "  Connecticut  Forty 
Years  Ago"  succeeded  tliis,  and  at  once  estab- 

lislied  the  reputation  of  tlie  author  as  a  histo- 
rian and  delineator  of  local  traditions,  so  pre- 
dcMis  to  every  New  Englander.  It  was  a  very 
dingy-looking  book,  bound  in  blue  board  cov- 
ers, and  printed  in  small  type  on  domestic  pa- 
per. It  is  now  quite  out  of  print,  having  been 
in  e:dstenoe  neuly  forty-six  years.  This  was 
a  work  of  profit  to  both  author  and  puMisher, 
and  "Female  Biography"  having  been  disposed 
of  by  copyright  to  the  "American  Union"  for 
a  considerable  sum,  the  finances  of  Mrs.  Sig- 
ourncy  were  at  this  time  quite  ind'T-p'-ndent  of 
extraneous  aid.  This  was  her  grcai  ambition 
to  write  to  earn  money  of  her  own,  tiiat  she 
might  spend  it  in  doing  good. 

As  early  as  1811  Mrs.  Russel,  her  daughtci, 
says  that  she  solemnly  pledged  herself  to  de- 
vote the  one-tenth  of  her  income  to  the  work 
of  Ciod  and  chanty,  a  fulfillment  of  that  pledge 
being  on  record  in  the  unwearied  and  varied 
charities  which  she  origin^ed  and  aided. 

"Evening  Readings  in  History,"  though  a 
popular  little  work  in  its  day,  transcended  the 
injunction  of  the  classics,  *<keep  your  piece 
nine  years."  Thirteen  years  elapsed  before  it 
was  intrusted  to  the  Springfield  publishers,  who 
gave  it  what  was  a  rarity  in  those  tiays,  a  se- 
ries of  pictorial  illustrations.  "  Letters  to  Young 
Ladies,"  perhaps  the  most  delightful  and  chaste 
book  ever  written  by  the  author,  was  published 
in  1833,  haiang  expanded  from  ei^t  to  eighteen 
letters,  and  was  received  with  flattering  distinc- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  and 
numerous  offers  were  made  for  the  copyright 
It  was  finally  disposed  of  to  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, and  still  meets  a  steady  sale,  having  passed 
through  between  twenty  and  thirty  editions. 
*< Select  Poems"  was  published  in  Philadelphia, 
and  aftenvard  reviewed  very  kindly  fay  Maria 
Edgeworth. 

In  1837  the  full  tide  of  literary  ambition, 
which  bad  been  swelling  so  hi^  {a  England, 
broke  upon  our  shores  in  annuals  and  soiive> 
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iiir-  vrithmit  number.  Philadelphia  was  the 
gardeo  of  their  growth,  and  Mrs.  Sigoumey, 
tfien  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  was  the  first 
one  called  upon  for  aid.  Dr.  Bedell  relin- 
quislicd  to  her  hand.s  the  editorship  of  the  Lit- 
erary- Souvenir  at  a  handsome  salary,  and  tlie 
work  was  carried  out  to  perfect  completion. 
"I  rt'er=;  to  Mothers"  succeeded  this,  of  which 
some  one  of  its  reviewers  has  said  ''it  is  a 
mass  of  exceUence,  with  as  little  aBoy  as  any 
book  extant."  I  fear,  however,  that  this  is  small 
nmr-i'  fi  r  a  rcadin;^  at^e  like  ours,  where,  if 
liic  aiit)y  be  in  startling  st-n.sations,  we  care  not 
how  much  of  it  we  get  In  1859  care  of 
the  Religious  Souvenir  was  again  intrusted  to 
Mrs.  Sigoumey,  tlie  work  achieving  a  brilliant 
success,  Mrs.  Opie,  Bernard  Barton,  R.  Shclton 
M'Kenzie.  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  Miss  Gould; 
Mrs.  Stephens,  Mrs.  Eml)ur\-,  and  .Mrs.  Slowc 
contributing  to  its  pages.  After  her  return  from 
Europe  she  issued  "Pleasant  Memories  of 
Plc.isant  Lands,"  and  several  smaller  works, 
which  time  forbids  us  to  mention.  "Past  Me- 
ridfan"  was  the  best  of  the  latest  prose  works 
of  her  life,  and  will  l>e  relied  on  as  a  standard 
book.  The  North  American  Review,  usually 
caustic  in  its  strictures  and  exclusive  in  its 
likings,  gives  it  a  hearty  and  generous  recogni- 
tion as  a  work  of  meritorious  art,  unexcelled  in 
its  line  by  any  otlier.  "The  Daily  Counselor," 
arranged  as  a  devotional  and  systematic  exer- 
cise, i.s  a  valuable  book,  a  hjTnn  being  ad.ijited 
to  each  day  of  the  year  appropriate  to  its  sea- 
son. Lovers  of  sacred  poetr>-  can  not  fiiil  to 
be  plcasctl  with  this. 

We  have  thus  hastilv  glanced  at  the  most 
important  transcripts  01  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  these  Letters.  Much  has  been  omitted,  but 
the  mass  of  r.iatttr  f'.^rriislicd  In'  .i  cnii<,tant 
contributor  from  time  to  time  to  journals,  is  not 
really  intended  to  survive  its  time.  Mrs.  Sig- 
oumey says  that  about  the  time  of  her  com- 
mencinq:  tn  Utr  magazine  literature  its 

name  was  legion.  Every  phase  of  mind  seemed 
to  have  its  own  exponent  But  if  it  were  so 
forty  yeirs  ai,'-).  what  shall  we  say  of  tVic  pres- 
ent time,  when  the  names  of  these  monthly 
visitors  multiply  indefinitely,  and  your  hotise  is 
besieged  every  year  by  one  or  more  of  their 
agents  for  your  suhstription  ?  Possibl-.-,  too. 
tlK  r.ige  for  writing  for  the  papers  was  ucvcr 
fearfully  developed  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
whole  world  seems  to  have  been  suddenly 
affiicted  with  the  disease  known  classically  as 
eacM^es  ser^etuE.  It  runs  chiefly  to  maudlin 
love-stories  and  sentiment  without  passion — too 
inane  to  create  frenzy  in  its  readers,  but  we  are 
fain  to  believe  mischievous  enough  in  engender- 


ing those'  morbid  hallucinations  which  find  an 

ending  in  suicide  and  domestic  miscn,-. 

Tlie  author  of  these  Letters  of  Life  jxis- 
scsscd  far  more  imagination  than  has  ever  taken 
the  wiii'j^s  of  fancy  in  her  writing.  When  she 
commenced  autliorship  as  a  career  it  was  con- 
sidered a  great  privilege  for  a  woman  to  ivrite 
.^>t  a'l  in  this  country  ;  and  a  wall  of  brass  was 
tlirown  around  the  limits  ascribed  to  her  sex 
as  a  security  that  she  should  never  transcend 
them  to  compete  with  the  sterner  clement  of 
genius.  Mrs.  Sigournc)'  la  lon-cd  with  the  cUiss 
of  Morris,  Willis,  Miss  Gould,  Sedgwick,  Peter 
Parley,  and  others.  It  was  in  fevor,  however, 
of  all  these  authors  of  a  past  age  tluif  tliL  v  h  ut 
no  social  position  to  achieve,  and  that  much 
of  their  contribution  to  literature  owed  its  suc- 
cess to  reverence  for  famil\-  names  and  ante- 
cedents, so  jjeculiar  to  New  IhiL^tand. 

Though  recognized  chieliy  as  a  poet,  tlie  prose 
writings  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey  are  fiu-  more  endur- 
ing than  the  mr».iority  of  her  poctica]  ones.  In 
the  use  of  an  elegant  and  harmonious  flow  of 
words,  combining,  or  rather  clothing  the  most 
chaste  of  sentiments,  her  pro.se,  in  many  in- 
stances, presents  the  highest  specimen  of 
English  composition.  Mr.  Griswold,  in  his 
'*  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  says  of  her 
verses,  "They  are  too  carelessly  written,  and 
lack  condensation  and  vigor."  Of  the  prose 
works,  upon  whidi  her  reputation  relics  chiefly 
for  permanency,  this  can  not  truthfully  he  s.iid. 
Her  "Letters  to  Mothers,"  and  "Past  Merid- 
ian," especially,  are  complete,  perspicuous,  and 
comprehensive,  and  drop  in  a  happy  manner 
the  stilted  style  so  much  in  vo-uc  witli  writers 
of  her  time.  In  fact,  the  private  corresiwndence 
of  the  author  of  these  Letters  of  Life,"  though 
tender  and  ent'enrinc,'  in  tlxjir  nature,  liavc  no 
approach  to  the  careless  familiarity  and  freedom 
of  the  writers  of  to-day.  In  conversation  she 
was  veiy  approachable,  and  an  intercsdng  talker 
upon  any  and  all  svil  jects.  That  apprnachable- 
ness,  while  it  made  her  many  friends  of  worth 
and  culture,  also  exposed  her  to  many  imperti- 
nences and  unwarrantable  intrusions  upon  her 
public  and  private  duties.  For  a  long  time 
alter  her  fame  was  established  as  a  poet,  dedi- 
cation hymns,  odes,  poems,  and  reviews  were 
sought  at  her  hand.s,  all  of  which  were  c1i  erfnlly 
rendered,  curtailing  the  time  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment, and  interfering  with  paid  pecuniaiy 
enj^ntrements.  Mrs.  Hcmans  nnce  coiTiplaincd 
of  being  persecuted  for  sittings  for  her  pictures, 
and  for  pieces  for  the  albums  of  young  lovers. 
Mrs.  Sigourney  was  urged  to  sit  for  photographs, 
to  furnish  elegies,  biographies,  to  correct  proof- 
sheets  of  old  authors,  and  superintend  the 
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coming  out  of  unfledged  ones.  Slic  snys  of 
herself,  "If  there  is  a  kitchen  in  Parnassus, 
my  muse  has  surety  officiated  tliere  as  a  wo- 
man of  all  work,  and  an  aproned  ^vaiter." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  supererogatory 
labors  detracted  from,  rather  than  added  to,  her 
a{q»«ciation  in  the  public  mind,  though  tlicy 
certainly  widened  tlie  circle  of  friends  for  her 
as  an  individuaL  Exclusiveness,  which  is  the 
mantle  of  attthorslilp,  was  never  worn  as  such 
by  Mrs.  Sigourney.    Whatever  her  hand  found 


Mi-as  proud  of  the  distinction  which  her  resi- 
dence conferred  upon  the  city,  and  welcomed 
with  genial  hospitality  the  men  and  women  of 
genius  and  letters  who  thronged  her  home.  At 
the  reception  of  f^cnt-r.il  l*icrce,  ivhen,  as  Pres- 
ident of  tiie  United  Sutes,  lie  was  making  a 
tour  of  New  £n|;1and,  Mrs.  Sigoiumey  was 

cnllcrl  on  to  yirrscnt  Iiiin  t!ie  reception  favors. 
The  grounds  were  thronged  with  people,  and 
the  house  so  open  tiiat  a  valuable  bracelet,  a 

gold  watch  and  chain,  and  some  lesser  trifles 


to  do  she  did  it  with  her  might.    Mr,  Dana  |  were  abstracted  without  notice.    When  the 


omitted  her  name  in  his  collection  of  the 
**  Household  Poets  of  New  England,"  probably 
becau.se  her  sympathies  M-ere  entirely  with  the 
doctrines  of  evangeUcal  religion,  and  tliat  his 
compilation  was  intended  to  emijrace  only  those 
spirituclles  l)orn  of  the  transcendentalisms  of  a 
later  age.  It  was  a  surprise — the  omission — 
to  many  innocent  people,  who  had  not  learned 
that  Boston  was  the  mouthpiece  of  New  En- 
gland. For  ourselves  we  are  content.  Mrs. 
Sigoumey  would  have  been  quite  as  much  out 
of  place  in  Ae  collection  as  Phebe  Palmer's 
portrait  in  a  gallery  of  paintings  with  Fanny 
Wright  and  Mrs.  TroUopc. 

The  miscellaneous  labors  of  the  author  of 
these  Letters  are  not  to  In  i  nmputed.  It  is 
beliei'cd  that  .she  contributed,  in  quantity,  arti- 
cles to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  divided 
among^  nearly  three  hundred  different  periodicals, 
from  the  Keepsake  of  the  Countess  of  I'less- 
ington,"  to  "the  Rose-Bud"  of  the  factory  girls 
at  Lowell.  It  i*  tiiought  that  much  of  these 
writings  were  BbenUly  paid  for,  but  the  charities 
of  Mrs.  Sigoumey  absorfiod  a  i^reat  portion  of 
an  income  whicli  might  otherwise  have  added 
to  her  wealth  and  pecuniary  distinction.  There 
was  a  cliatni  .l^out  her  ijoodiirss  <|uite  childlike 
and  simple  in  its  implicit  trust  in  human  nature. 
Easily  wrought  upon  by  distress,  and  naturally 
benevolent,  she  was  undoubtedly  often  deceived 
in  the  applicants  for  her  assistance.  We  believe 
she  was  most  at  home  in  the  public  enterprises 
and  institutions  of  the  city  of  Hartford.  The 
or]i!:  Ill  asylum  was  her  favorite  object.  The 
insane  retreat  often  received  her  favors,  and  1 
remember  once  walking  the  rooms  with  her, 
of  that  beautiful  hospital  A  vcr>'  handsome 
wom;\n,  and  a  very  mad  one,  acknowledged  the 
iiilroduction  of  Dr.  Butler,  by  assuring  us  th.tt 


police  hunted  out  the  case,  the  thief  was  found 
to  be  a  jroung  man  of  nineteen  years,  whose 
first  crime  it  was.  The  family  having  recovered 
the  property  begged  hard  for  his  rclcise,  but 
the  State  fmnsecution  sent  the  youngster  to 
Wcthersfield  for  a  penal  servitude  of  two  years. 
Here  Mrs.  Sigourney  furnished  him  l>ooks, 
fruits,  clotliing,  and  jellies,  in  a  brief  illness, 
and  be  graduated  a  softened  and  Christian 
young  man,  pursuing  an  honontble  life  ever 
afterward. 

The  author  of  the  Letters  had  surely  an  even 
and  happy  literary  life,  crowned  with  success, 
and  died  with  the  full  fruition  of  her  fame 
achieved.  The  mother  of  but  two  living  chil- 
dren, one  only  survives — she  whose  filial  hand 
t  ikes  np  so  reverently  and  beautifully  the  links 
broken  by  death  in  these  unfinished  memoirs. 
Of  this  child  Mrs.  Sigoumey  says,  I  lead  a 
new  or  doul)le  life  in  hers."  "  Faithful  in 
every  duty,  and  self-forgetting  almost  to  a  fault, 
the  light  of  her  countenance,  and  the  flitting 
of  her  robes  v  l  en  si  c  enters  my  doOT,  are  like 
those  of  an  angel."  There  are  so  many  beauti- 
ful thoughts  in  the  closing  of  tliesc  letters  tliat 
I  know  not  where  to  choose.  '*As  I  review," 
says  the  writer,  "all  the  way  in  which  God  hath 
led  me,  smiles  of  joy  mingle  with  tears  of 
gratitude.  The  Almighty  Friend  who  hath  held 
my  band  through  all  my  wanderings  here,  I 
fear  not  to  trust  for  the  lid-  lu  realter.  That  it 
is  to  me  unknown,  gives  vitality  and  beauty  to 
the  Christianas  faith.  Not  claiming  to  know 
either  of  tV  it  life,  nr  the  time  of  entering  It^  I 
cling  to  him  and  am  satisfied." 

The  latest  event  recorded  in  ttese  Letters  as 
personnl  to  'Jkj  .sn'.lmr  v.as  the  sepanititm  of 
herself  and  daughter  by  the  maniaue  of  the 
latter,  and  her  removal  to  New  liriiain,  ten 
-she  was  the  Duchess  of  Sutheriand,  and  asking  '  miles  from  the  city  of  Hartford.  After  resi^ng 


a  r  e  'iil  n  i  f  poetry  from  Mrs.  Sigounii  v 
to  an  annual  she  was  preparing  for  publication. 
Often  connected  as  an  officer  with  these  in- 
stitutions, she  was  always  their  bene&ctor  and 

friend. 

Hartford  loved  and  revered  her  name,  and 


here  .suver.il  renr';  tVicy  teiv.oved  1o  fleneva, 
where,  in  July,  Mrs.  Sigourney  went,  remaining 
widi  her  children  till  bte  In  September.  She 
returned  home  greatly  invigorated,  and  con- 
tinued systematically  the  routine  of  her  [!i  >niestic 
and  literar)'  duties,   .^t  the  close  of  the  Winter 
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she  took  a  severe  cold  which  increa&cd  a  diffi- 
adty  of  the  langs,  and  reached  eventuaUy  a 

st  rii)-.:s  pr^  i'^tnition.  For  about  three  \vt:eics  her 
friends  were  anxious  for  her,  but  hoped  that 
she  might  tally  with  the  warm  weather.  On 
the  iSth  of  May  she  was  for  the  tirst  time 
unable  tn  rise  from  her  hai,  and  by  t:<  nllf  nnd 
painless  steps  she  drew  near  to  tl>e  land  of 
rest*'  Her  sick  room  was  crowded  with  delica- 
cie«^  h  her  own  weakness  prevented  her 
firom  enjoying.  These  were  received  and  sent  i 
out  again  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  to  children  | 
orphaned,  and  to  every  insta.u  e  of  necessity  ] 
brou2:l"it  tf>  licr  notice.  The  last  letter  of  her 
iitc  was  written  May  23th,  to  Rev.  Charles 
Cleavland,  inctosiDg  money  for  some  object  of 
sympathy.  On  the  6th  of  June  she  wrote  to 
a  sick  person  who  was  convalescing,  "  Death 
worketh  in  us,  but  fife  in  you,"  sending  it  with 
a  bouquet  of  l>eaiilifu]  flowers. 

In  the  first  of  her  illness  slie  was  disposed 
to  be  quiet  "  I  am  tired,"  she  said,  *'  I  can  not 
talk  much,  but  I  am  so  comfortable.*'  Opening 
her  eyes  with  a  smile,  she  srtid.  "T  love  every 
IxKly and  surely  no  person  was  ever  followed 
to  die  grave  in  Hartford  with  more  tender 
regret  and  loving  respect  from  all  classes  of 
society  than  she.  "On  Saturday,  June  loth,  we 
knew,"  says  her  bin^rap'aer,  "that  the  angels 
were  waiting  for  her.  H.and  in  hand  we  went  ^ 
down  with  her  iiuo  the  valley  ,ukI  s1i.u!n'v  of 
death.  Then  came  sudden  and  sharp  conliicts, 
and  the  cad,  and  we  knew,  but  could  not  realize, 
that  we  were  left  behind." 

"  Hit  ministry  is  over: 
'l.j  cUi-cr  t  mh'f  pilgrim  to  the  sky. 
To  dry  ih..-  ■.<:*t      y         Ills  eyd 
Was  h<r»,  then  u.  minif  rt.il  jny 
Rnign  her  brief  en-:<lfiy, 
Break  her  iwcel  harp  and  die.". 

And  dying  thus  she  has  kft  Viehind,  after  a 
beautiful  life,  the  illustration  of  the  Psalmist, 
"He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.**  Taken  only 
a  little  while  from  her  accustomed  employments, 
with  her  mind  undinuned  by  the  touch  of  time, 
dear  and  active  to  the  hat^  the  later  years  of 
her  life  growing  brighter  to  her  as  the  sunbeams 
drew  tnwnnl  tiie  West,  l  ^vin;^  al!,  and  loved  by 
ail,  wiiat  was  tiiere  more  to  desire  ?'* 


JEANNE  D'ALBKET. 


There  is  an  apostolic  admonition  which  is 
wordi  whole  volumes  of  heroic  bravado.  It  is 
this — "  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all 
men."  And  nrjrti".  "^f  thine  enemy  hunger, 
fced  him,  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink."  .  Tliis  is 
the  morality  of  the  GospeL  It  is  treason  in 
the  philosopfay  of  war. 


p.\Rr  II. 

FOR  a  long  time  matters  had  been  growing 
worse  and  worse  for  the  Huguenots  through" 

out  France.  "  No  faith  with  heretics  "  was  the 
cry,  and,  in  spite  of  the  edict  and  its  amnesty, 
it  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  tliree  thou- 
sand Protestants  had  been  put  to  death  Since 
its  ratification,  about  three  years  previous.  A 
collision  became  inevitable,  and  the  tiuguenots 
deemed  it  best  to  take  the  initiative.  This  they 
did  so  promptly  and  so  thoroughly  that  they 
soon  compelled  another  radofication  of  the  edict 
and  a  new  amnesty.  But  thb  ''uneasy  peace" 
did  not  last  long.  Indeed,  the  royalists  had 
not  di.sbandcd  their  troop?;,  nor  sent  away  their 
mercenaries.  The  Huguenots  were  soon  per- 
secuted worse  than  before.  The  unrestrained 
populace  infh:l£:cd  in  butcherj-  and  bltiod,  for 
they  were  taught  that  IdllLag  a  Protestant  was 
an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.  The  French 
count,  taking  lessons  from  the  brutal  Duke  of 
Alva,  began  to  contrive  to  draw  all  the  Hugue- 
not leaders  into  a  snare.  But  their  devices  were 
too  transparent,  and  Coligny  and  the  Prince  of 
Condc'  fieri  to  La  Rochelle,  uliltlier  they  were 
soon  followed  by  otlicrs,  and  the  tliird  civil  war 
broke  out  Jeanne  was  eager  to  take  her  share 
in  the  conflict,  and,  making  brief  preparations 
for  her  absence,  she  quitted  Navarre  with  her 
two  children,  and  an  escort  of  only  hfly  horse- 
men. In  defiance  of  a  message  just  received 
from  Charles  IX,  urging  her  to  give  up  Protest- 
antism as  tlie  only  means  of  preserving  her 
kingdom,  she  tiius  boldly  left  it  almost  un|nt>- 
tected,  except  by  the  loyalty  of  her  subjects, 
and  set  out  to  defend  tliat  Protestantism  which 
was  dearer  to  her  than  life.  Threading  her 
difficult  way  through  the  country  in  the  very 
presence  r  f  hostile  troops  that  had  been  set 
to  prevent  her  departure,  and  gatlteriug  vol- 
unteers by  the  way,  she  at  last  triumphantly 
entered  La  Rochelle  with  the  respectable  con- 
tingent of  400  horse  and  3,000  infantry. 

She  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  people  of  that  city,  and  the  Protestants  there 
coni;re,!,'atcd.  They  tho;i!,'ht  vit  tury  tlieiiceforth 
almost  certain.  Her  assistance  wiis  indeed  in- 
valuable. Her  presence  secured  the  presence 
and  support  of  many  of  )icr  ?;ubjects,  .and  her 
personal  possessions  were  not  witlihcld  from 
the  sacred  cause.  She  pledged  even  her  jewels 
to  obtain  means  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  .she 
negotiated  v.ilnalile  loans  fron:  Kli/aheth,  Ouecn 
of  England.  A  queen  herself,  Jeanne  treated 
with  her  as  with  a  sister.  Although  their  long- 
doms  did  not  resemble  each  other  in  extent^ 
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the  grand  qoaBties  of  soul  which  shone  out  on  |  the  care  of  the  two  young  priaoes,  Henri  de 

either  side  overlooked  the  dilTcrence.  Tliey  BoiirVinn  and  the  Prince  of  Conde.  They  were 
boUi  possessed  masculine  energy  and  political  to  be  joined  b>-  Culigny  as  soon  as  he  bad  re> 
talent ;  they  defended  the  same  religion,  and  |  covered  from  the  severe  wound  whidi  he  had 
they  had  the  same  enemy,  but  the  task  of  Jeanne  ^  just  received. 

w.i"*  by  hr  the  more  dilTuint.  W'c  raay  also  i  In  the  mean  time  Kannc  had  hiecn  ens^agcd 
add  that  the  reproaches  wiiicli  iiistory  is  obliged  I  in  defending  her  own  domains,  for  Charles  IX 
to  associate  with  the  name  of  Elizabeth  has  |  had  undertaken  to  cany  out  his  threats  con- 
never  shaded  the  glory  of  Jeanne.  However,  cerning  them.  He  had  sent  an  army  thither 
it  suited  the  policy  and,  periup&,  tiie  principles  i  which,  unitiDg  witli  tlie  native  Catholic  element, 
of  the  English  queen  to  aid  the  Huguenots  in  j  had  carried  on  a  bitter  and  bloody  war  against 
their  stru.i^^^les  ai^ainst  the  Catholic  power.   Be-    the  loyal  portion  of  the  population.  Unwilling 

j  sides  furnishing  gold,  arms,  and  ammunition  as  to  divert  any  part  of  forces  under  Colitjny. 
a  loan,  she  gave  a  generous  asylum  to  many  Jeanne  had,  from  her  private  purse,  htted  up 
noble  fugitives,  and  opened  her  ports  to  adju>  two  hundred  volunteers,  and  putting  dtem  vsaAer 
dicale  the  naval  prizes  of  the  Rochcllai.s.  '  the  th.irgc  of  Montgomery  she   FiiccLSsfully  ' 

Jeanne  abo  published  a  manifesto,  in  wluch   mapped  out  his  course  through  the  hostile  in-  ' 
she  set  forth  anew  the  motives  which  obliged  tervening  country.   His  little  handful  of  men  | 
the  French  Protestants  to  take  up  arms.    She    was  soon  recruited  by  faitliful  lieamese  to  a 
reiterated  their  loyalty  to  the  king  and  their  ,  goodly  anny,  and  aU' r  many  b!o  '  'v  scenes  the  | 
hatred  to  il;e  house  of  Lorraine,  which  had  j  whole  country  returned  to  its  allcgiuiicc.    A  i 
usurped  the  government    In  organizing  the  second  revolt  being  stirred  up  by  the  same  | 
army  Jeanne  laid  aside  all  personal  ambiticm ;  |  means,  though  quelled  at  length,  Jcinnc  rc- 
and  though  her  son  was  first  prince  of  the  i  sorted  to  a  desperate  remedy.   This  was  noth-  i 
blood,  and,  therefore,  outranked  all  others  in  |  ing  less  than  the  closing  and  demolishing  of  the  I 
command,  she  would  not  permit  the  cau.^c  to    monasteries,  confiscating  their  goods,  prohibiting 
sutTcr  through  any  prerogative  of  birth.    The    m,-iss,  and  enjoining  all  the  monks  and  priests 
command  was  continued  with  the  Prince  of  ,  to  leave  witiiout  deby.    This  applied  only  to 
Cond^  and  Jeanne  declaring  that  she  and  her   Beame,  where  the  reformed  religion  was  domi-  | 

I     children  were  willing  to  follow  Ids  lead  in  all  ,  nant,  and  not  to  Lower  Navarre,  where  the 
respects,  clotiied  young  Henri  in  a  military  suit,  |  Catliolic  faith  prevailed.   This  act  of  Jeanne  i 
and  leadmg  him  into  camp,  placed  him  under  i  D'Albret  has  been  much  criticised ;  and  though  | 
the  care  of  liis  uncle,  and  took  her  leave  of    we  must  acknowledge  that  her  annoyances  from 
him  without  sheilding  a  tear.   We  wonder,  as   this  source  were  most  baneful  and  perplexing,  i 
we  read  these  noble  deeds,  that  Henri  could  yet  when  we  consider  that  the  Protestant  party  I 
ever  desert  the  cause  to  which  such  a  mother  [  were  at  this  very  time  fighting  i;  r  ciinai  rights 
devoted  him  from  his  very  r  h.Ildh'  ><  !.  .and  r  rivileges,  we  can  but  wonder  at  her  iucon- 

While  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Coligny  led  sistcncy. 
the  army,  Jeanne  accepted  the  administration  I    Amid  all  the  details  of  administration  for  the 
of  civil  affairs  in  the  city;  but  her  attt:iliun    arn;y,  tlir  city,  and  her  tl'slant  realm,  Jeanne 

1  was  not  confinctl  to  these.  When  news  came  .  did  not  forget  the  peculiarly  feminine  sphere 
of  the  latal  day  of  Jarna*,  the  death  of  Conde,  '  of  hospital  service.  She  visited  the  sick  and 
and  the  demoralization  of  the  army,  she  rushed  the  wounded  most  .issiduously,  often  caring  for 
to  the  hattlc  field  and  restored  their  courage  by  them  with  her  own  hands.  Her  ministrations  ! 
her  presence.  It  was  then  that  she  brought  to  Coligny  were  like  tliose  of  a  sister;  she 
forward  her  son  and  oflfcred  him  as  their  leader,  i  persuaded  the  gallant  La  Nour  to  submit  to  an 

I     devoting  \\\n\  anew  to  the  sacred  cause.    Hut    amiaitatinn,  and  held  his  arm  while  the  opera- 
even  this  was  mostly  nominal,  for  Coligny  was    tion  was  performed.   This  kindness  and  heroic  i 
to  be  the  real  leader.  With  revived  spirits,  and  i  devotion  created  for  her  and  her  cause  an  enthu-  | 

I  with  varying  success,  they  prosecuted  the  war  {  siasm  so  great,  even  among  the  mercenary 
til!  the  unhapi  v  result  of  the  b.attle  of  Moncon-  Germans,  tl;at  they  after  . v;;r  l  e  i;.;erly  sought 
tour  once  more  brought  dismay  into  Uieir  ranks,    opportunity  to  express  it  upon  the  held  of  action.  , 

j  Again  did  Jeanne,  at  the  hnminent  risk  of  her  i  A  glimpse  of  Jeanne's  daily  life  here  at  La 
life,  hasten  to  the  l>attle-field  to  mend  the  Rochelle  gives  us  a  still  deeper  insight  into  her  I 
broken  fortunes  by  her  words  of  coitn^eh  It  cliaracler.  The  circle  of  friends  who  clustered 
was  dedded  (o  leave  garrisoos  in  the  j  rincipal  about  her  made  a  suite  wdt  becoming  a  Prot- 
Calvinistic  cities,  and  to  send  off  the  remainder  estant  queen.  Among  the  nobility  were  the 
of  the  aimy  to  the  aouth,  to  be  recruited  under  j  Baron  de  Rosuy,  tiie  widows  of  Conde  and 
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D'Audelot,  the  Countess  de  Koche-Faucauld, 
3uad  many  other  ladies  of  quality  whose  names, 
and  especially  whose  \'irtues  even  the  Louvre 
might  well  envy,  Besides  all  tlie  public  inter- 
ests to  which  Jeanne  attended,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  her  (iaughter,  which  was  no  more  neg- 
lected now  than  when  she  dwelt  in  the  charmed 
precincts  of  CasUl  Jiezial — at  Pau — she  found 
time  for  discussing  with  her  ministers  the  high- 
est questions  of  religion  and  thcolog)'.  And 
when  her  brain  was  wearied  with  multiplied 
cares,  in  order  to  prevent  her  lassitude  from 
closing  her  eyes  irresistibly,  she  obtained  per- 
nitssinn  of  her  pastors  to  occupy  her  fingers 
with  tapestrj'  while  listening  to  their  discourses. 
And  she  listened  so  intently  that  when  the 
sermons  were  finished  she  was  able  to  repeat 
them  entire.  These  works  of  her  fingers  also 
display  the  train  of  her  thoughts.  A  Jesuit 
historian  says  that  she  worked  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
l.irirc  pieces  with  her  own  hands,  all  of  them 
Scripture  scenes  representing  deliverance,  such 
as  that  of  Joseph  fiom  prison,  and  the  diildrcn 
of  Israel  from  Pharaoh  ;  and  in  all  the  corners 
were  broken  chains,  manacles,  and  gibbets,  and 
below,  in  large  letters,  "*  Ubi  spiritus,  ibi  liber- 
tasP  But  to  show  her  animosity  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  he  goes  on  to  state  that  she  took  a 
large  piece  embroidered  by  her  mother,  repre- 
senting the  mass,  and  cutting  out  the  head  of 
the  officiating  priest  she  inserted  in  its  place 
that  of  a  wolf,  who,  looking  toward  the  audience 
with  a  horrid  leer,  is  saying,  '^DomtHus  vo- 

At  !a?;t  Coli<xny.  by  a  bold  stroke,  laid  open 
the  road  to  Paris,  and  wrung  from  the  alarmed 
court  the  peace  of  St  Germ:dn,  which  gave  the 
Protestants  by  lar  the  best  terms  yet  accorded. 
The  Papal  and  Spani.sh  embassadors  protested 
against  it  most  vehemently;  but  if  Ihey  had 
known  the  real  end  kept  in  view  by  Catherine 
ti:-  Medici  they  -would  have  held  their  peace 
well  satisfied.  With  that  deep  duphcity  so  con- 
genial to  her  character,  she  resolved  to  draw 
the  reformers  into  a  snare,  and  pain  !)y  cold- 
blooded butchery  and  massacre  what  she  had 
not  been  able  to  aecore  In  tiie  field.  This  plan, 
long  cherished,  was  now  matured,  and  from  this 
period  all  her  arrantjement^  pointed  to  that 
culmination  of  wickedness,  St  Bartholomew's 
Day. 

'N'o  One  had  more  enccerly  desired  to  see  the 
end  of  a  cruel  war  than  the  Queen  of  Navarre ; 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  joyous  salvos  and  noisy 
demonstrations,  she  remained  anxious  and  de- 
fiant Slie  liad  not  fnr^^otten  the  lessons  of  the 
past  In  vam  did  Catherine  .send  her  the  most 
pressh^  invitations  to  court,  kvisbing  upon  her 


the  most  honeyed  and  caressing  words.  Jeanne 
did  not  trust  to  their  sincerity  one  moment.  I  n 
reply  she  sent  commissioners  to  court  to  urge 
the  restoration  of  certiin  cities  acrnrdinq;  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  to  inquire  why 
the  Guises  were  not  sent  away  and  L'Hopital 

recalled.  Specious  exctises  were  UTgedf  but 
Jeanne  was  not  moved. 

However,  the  court  found  it  necessary,  at  any 
price,  to  draw  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party 
into  the  snare,  and  then  the  rest  would  l-lindly 
follow.  The  next  device  for  this  purix»se  was 
the  project  of  a  marriage  between  Margaret, 
the  sister  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henri,  Prince  of 
Navarre.  To  this  Jeanne  replied  coldly,  that 
she  could  do  noAing  without  consulting  her 
son,  who  was  then  in  Bearne.  Permission  was 
next  given  to  hold  a  Protestant  national  synod, 
the  first  ever  convened  by  royal  consent  It 
was  held  in  La  Rochelle,  in  April,  1571. 

New  envoys  from  the  kir.fr  were  sent  to  I,a 
Rochelle  to  press  the  subject  of  the  royal  mar- 
riage. They  also  brought  assurances  of  royal 
favor  to  Coligny  and  projects  concerning  his 
favorite  scheme,  the  prosecution  of  a  war  with 
Spain.  Jeanne  was  skeptical  on  this  point  also, 
but  Coligny  was  tired  of  civil  war.  In  vain 
did  the  queen  remind  him  <^f  tiie  lessons  of 
the  past  "Away  with  all  this,"  he  would  say ; 
**I  would  sooner  die  bravely  at  once  than  live 
a  hundret!  years  in  fear."  Among  the  first 
considerations  with  Jeanne  was  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  proposed  marriage.  Behind  this 
she  intrenched  her  other  objections.  "Indeed," 
she  replied  to  some  of  tlic  propositions  of  the 
court,  "I  would  sooner  descend  to  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  humblest  maiden  in  France  than  to 
sacrifice  mv  soul  and  that  of  mv  son  to  the 
grandeur  of  my  famiiy."  The  Baron  de  Rosny 
sustained  her  hi  the  rejection  of  the  ]  roi>used 
alliance.  He  contended  that  the  most  suitable 
alliance  for  the  yoiin<T  Prince  would  be  Eliza- 
beth, of  Jingland,  who  was  supjwsed  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  a  husband  at  that  time.  It  is 
doubtful  how  fir  Jeanne  favored  this  project, 
but  probably  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  was  twenty 
years  his  senior  was  sofficlait  to  set  aside  its 
consideration. 

In  September,  when  Coligny  went  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Charles  IX,  Jeanne  also 
quitted  La  RodieUe  to  rep^r  to  her  estates. 
By  royal  decree  her  passage  through  France 
was  like  a  triumphal  ovation;  but  when  she 
reached  Bearne  she  received  the  welcome  of 
true  hearts,  who  rejoiced  to  greet  her  after  three 
years'  absence.  She  immediately  ajijilied  her- 
self to  the  correction  of  abuses  and  devising  a 
better  code  of  laws.  These  were  very  com- 
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pTcte,  and  contained  many  points  from  which 
the  present  age  might  well  take  lessons.  They 
were  in  force  till  tiie  Idogdoin  was  absorbed  In 
that  of  France,  embracing  a  i)(.ri<)fl  of  fifty 
prosperous  years — a  period  to  which  the  inhab- 
itants often  look  back  with  regret 

But  here,  as  in  La  Rocbetle,  Jeanne  found 
only  the  Baron  de  Rosny  to  sustain  her  in  op- 
position to  the  proposed  match.  As  to  the 
Prince  himself  he  had  little  to  say  on  the  suly 

ject.  C.itlicrinc  li:ul  nr)t  f.iilctl  to  ]>Iv  liim  with 
temptations,  but  he  was  so  much  accustomed 
to  yield  his  noshes  to  the  respected  will  of  his 
mother,  that  he  but  follows  his  usual  course 
when  hti  writes,  "I  shall  in  this  matter  nbidc 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Queen,  my  mother." 
Alas,  it  was  a  pity  indeed  diat  the  Queen,  his 
mother,  was  nut  .it  liberty  to  ni  ikL-  Iicr  own 
decisions.  Exliausted  in  the  unequal  struggle 
that  had  lasted  so  many  months,  she  resolved 
to  reier  it  to  a  sovereign  council,  according  to 
an  ancient  usa^c  of  t?ie  kingdom.  If  they 
should  decide  against  it,  she  would  feel  sus- 
tained In  her  refiisaL  But  they,  too,  were 
f.imi'Lrcc!  \\\x\\  by  the  minions  of  the  Court,  and 
persuaded  to  see  great  advantages  in  this  royal 
alliance,  and  they  declared  in  its  fiivor.  Noth- 
ing more  remsdned  to  Jeanne  but  to  yield  a 
sorrowful  nssent.  Hencefnrdi  all  she  could  do 
was  to  take  the  best  precautions  possible  against 
the  perils  visible  to  herself  but  not  to  her 
friends,  .ind  to  c\'nflc  tlie  ]xrfiJii)us  snares 
which  surrounded  without  deceiving  her.  She 
decided  at  last  to  repair  to  the  Court,  which 
had  coiiM  as  fiur  at  Bloia  to  meet  her  in  order 
to  arrantje  the  conditions  of  the  marriage. 

Having  made  due  preparations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  kingdom  in  her  absence,  she 
tor)k  her  c!eparturc.  Slic  was  j^oir.t:;  under  the 
guise  of  peace  to  make  preparation  for  marriage 
fdtes,  but  she  felt  less  resolute  than  when  she 
hii!  (luitted  Beamc  a  few  years  previous  to 
risk  her  crown  and  her  all  in  the  perils  rif  war. 
She  seemed  to  have  a  certain  premonition  of 
die  difficulties  that  awaited  herself  and  her 
children,  and  which  she  had  lalx^rid  s  p  luri- 
and  so  unavailingly  to  avoid.  On  (quitting  the 
loved  and  fiuniliar  places  her  heart  was  wrung 
with  keenest  agony,  and  she  wept  with  uncon- 
trollable emotion.  At  last  she  proceeded,  jovir- 
ncying  leisurely  with  her  cluldrea  toward  the 
frontier  and  receiving  renewed  assurances  of 
r.delify  from  her  affrctinnntc  subjects.  At  N'e- 
rac  a  number  oi  the  gentlemen  and  nobility 
met  her  to  receive  her  parting  directions. 
Among  these  was  tl^e  F>aron  de  Rosny,  who, 
rtt  her  request,  Imd  brought  with  him  his  son, 
Maximilian  dc  Bcthune,  afterward  Duke  de 


Sully.  Tlie  Oueen  wislied  to  recognise  the 
devotion  of  the  Baron  by  continuing  the  friend- 
ship between  tiieir  chUdren.  In  her  presence 
Rosny  presented  his  son  to  Henri  de  liouri  on, 
assuring  him  that  he  would  always  lind  in  this 
young  prince  a  faithful  and  obedient  servant 
The  boy,  who  was  seven  years  Henri's  junior, 
with  one  knee  on  the  ground  graccf-.dly  rejie.Ued 
the  paternal  assurance,  when  Henri  raised  him 
u]^  caressed  him,  pronounced  him  wortiiy  of  his 
parentage,  and  promised,  on  the  faith  of  a  prince, 
to  love  him  always.  Thus,  through  the  mater- 
nal foresight  of  Jeanne,  commenced  tlvat  pre- 
cious friendship  which  afterward  secured  to 
Henry  W  the  invaluable  services  of  his  prime 
j  minister.  Sully. 

Having  given  her  last  instructions  to  her  son, 
who  was  to  act  as  lieutenant-governor  in  her 
absence,  she  pursued  her  mournful  journey. 
She  was  received  with  great  rejoicings  Ly  the 
French  Court  that  had  thus  lar  succeeded  in 
their  object ;  but  it  docs  rot  a;ipcar  that  she  was 
for  a  moment  deceived  by  all  the  hypocrisy  that 
was  practiced  toward  her.  A  letter  to  her  son 
exjjtcssed  her  full  appreciation  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  treated.  She  says,  '*  I  do  not 
succeed  with  the  negotiations  at  all  as  I  had 
been  promised,  for  I  have  no  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  King  nor  to  Mars^rct.  The  latter 
I  never  sec  except  in  the  presence  of  the  quccn- 
motiier  or  of  her  governess ;  she  never  goes  to 
her  roi  ni  at  an  hour  when  I  can  t  all  on  hvr. 
As  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  he  advised  wiili  nic 
very  prirately ;  but  it  is  half  in'badinage,  half 
in  dissimulation.  I  have  three  times  attempted 
to  speak  vlih  the  qiii'en-mot!u  i,  Isut  siie  ridi- 
cules mc,  and  then  rcpcirts  to  utliers  ju.st  the 
contrary  to  what  I  have  said.  Then  my  friends 
blame  nie,  but  I  know  not  how  to  pve  the  lie  to 
the  Queen.  If  I  say  to  her,  '  NKidam,  you  have 
made  such  and  sudi  propositions,^  she  laughs 
at  me  to  my  face.  As  to  the  Huguenots,  a 
squadron  of  them  visit  me,  but  they  rict  rather 
as  spies,  and  give  me  all  sorts  of  advice  which 
I  can  not  ibilow;  and  I  am  obliged  to  walS  cir- 
(:ums;;ieefl\-  to  avoid  ouariulln^j  with  them."' 
She  begs  her  son  to  send  on  her  chancellor, 
Francourt,  that  she  may  have  some  one  to  ad- 
vise with.  "  I  a.ssure  you,"  she  continues  pa- 
thcticnllv,  "that  if  you  knew  all  the  trouble  I 
am  in,  you  would  pity  mc,  lor  they  demand  rig- 
orous compliance  with  the  fashions,  and  propose 
\*ain  and  foolish  fancies  instead  of  treating  n;e 
with  gravit}',  as  tlic  case  demands."  She  then 
goes  on  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  depravity 
and  corruption  of  the  court,  and  its  intluencc 
over  the  Protestants  who  rre([ucr.ted  it,  ex- 
presses her  intention  to  have  liim  and  his  wife 
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retire  from  it  immediately  after  marria<:;e,  and 
adds,  "  My  son,  you  have  well  judged  from  my 
previous  letters  that  they  need  not  try  to  sepa- 
rate you  from  God  and  from  me,  and  you  vill 
I<  .irn  from  this  what  trouble  I  am  in  on  your 
L>ciul£  I  beg  you  to  pray  earnestly  to  God,  for 
you  need  his  assistance  at  all  times,  and  espe- 
cially in  thexc  times.  And  I  shall  beseedi  him 
to  give  jou  all  that  you  de&ire." 

It  irnu  a  hcaxt«ending  sittiation  In  iridch  to 
place  so  noble  and  pure-minded  a  woman  and 
mother  as  Jeanne  d'AIbret.  ForesctiiiL'^  soivc- 
thing  terrible  in  all  tiie  hate  of  the  court,  and  m 
all  die  siniscer  plots  which  thickened  around 
l.cr,  she  yet  had  not  the  poor  consolation  of 
feeling  that  this  sacrifice  of  herself  was  to 
avail  ati^t  for  tiie  safety  of  her  children^  or 
the  cause  of  Protestantism.  She  saw,  too,  the 
impossibility  of  \vit!ir!rawing  from  court,  but 
with  that  firmness  which  never  forsook  her,  she 
sent  word  to  tbe  Prince,  her  son,  to  return  to 
Bearne  from  Ln  RocIicUl-,  wliither  he  had  come 
to  await  her  orders.  This  movement  opened 
the  eyes  of  Cadterine,  who  hastened  to  amelioF* 
ate  the  condition  of  affairs.  First,  she  sent  the 
Guises  away,  and  then  she  consented  to  have 
the  marriage  ceremony  performed  according  to 
Protestant  rites.  A  dispensation  for  this  pur- 
pose was  to  be  procured  from  the  Pope,  nnd  if 
he  refused  they  were  to  proceed  without  it; 
while  Jeanne  on  her  part  consented  that  the 
ceremony  should  be  performed  at  Paris.  All 
the  obstacles  being  at  last  removed,  the  con- 
tract was  signed  at  Blois  in  April,  1572.  In  all 
these  negotiations  Jeanne,  according  to  oontem- 
jxjraneous  authors,  treated  with  a  prompt  and 
open  spirit,  which  contrasted  greatly  with  the 
tortuous  finesse  of  Catherine.  Her  nohle  virtue 

also  stood  out  in  lirii^lit  relief  aL;aIiist  the  shame- 
less depravity  which  surrounded  her,  and  which 
she  was  fain  not  to  see,  so  tiiat  her  principles 
and  her  dii^nity  might  be  less  Compromised  in  j 

ti.is  im|)ure  element. 

AU  being  now  ready  Jeanne  sent  for  her  son, 
who  still  dutifiillf  awaited  her  Udding.  At  the  I 
same  time  she,  with  the  re.st  of  the  court,  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris  to  make  ready  fur  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  approach]  ng  nuptials.  With  nervous 
and  distrustful  eagerness  she  pushed  the  prepa- 
mtinns.  even  troin;;  about  in  person  to  the  shops 
and  the  stores  to  hasten  her  orders  and  her  pur- 
chases. In  the  midst  of  these  details,  about 
t  n  davs  after  her  arrival,  she  was  suddenly 
stricken  down  with  a  malignant  fever.  She 
soon  perceived  her  end  approaching,  and  with 
wondrous  c.-ilmness  she  prepared  to  meet  it 
She  attended  most  devoutly  t<i  her  ministers, 
who  prayed  with  her  and  read  the  Word  of  Life. 


Several  times  slic  w.is  heard  to  repeat,  "O  my 
God,  my  tender  Father,  deliver  mc  from  this 
body  of  death  and  from  the  miseries  of  this  life, 
to  the  end  that  I  may  no  more  offend  thee,  and 
th.it  I  mav  enjoy  the  felicity  that  tliou  li.ist 
promised  me."  To  her  attendants,  who  were 
overcome  with  grief^  she  said,  "Ought  jou  to 
we<'i>  for  me  when  God  calls  me  to  a  better  life, 
to  the  desired  port  of  safety,  for  which  I  have 
long  watdied  and  waited  ?*^ 

For  Jeanne  d'Albret  herself  it  must  have 
been  a  Joyous  release  from  the  weariness  and 
bearUessness  of  earthly  things,  but  for  her 
children  she  felt  no  small  anxiety.  The  one 
an  innocent  young  girl,  to  be  left  in  the  vile 
atmosphere  of  a  vile  court;  the  other  an  im- 
petuous youth,  with  Bourbon  passions  and  ap- 
petites, well  might  she  fear  the  future  for  him, 
and  the  seductions  that  Catherine  de  ^fL(lici 
would  not  fail  to  spread  around  him.  She  em- 
ployed the  short  space  of  time  allotted  her  in 
doing  all  that  she  could  for  them.  She  had  her 
will  most  carefully  drawn  up  with  minute  di- 
rections for  their  guidance,  but  she  said  not  a 
word  of  the  ill-starred  marriage.  When  all  was 
properly  done  she  patiently  awaited  her  end  in 
the  midst  of  excruciating  sufferings.  It  was  on 
Monday  morning,  June  9,  1572,  after  five  days 
illness,  that  tliis  nohle  soul  entered  into  rest. 

Tbe  court  afi'ectcd  a  profound  grief^  and 
Catherine  more  than  any  one  else.  She  put 
on  mouriiin,!,',  uttered  ]oud-soundin£j  eulogies, 
and  hoped  tliat  this  sorrowful  event  would  not 
break  up  a  marriage  that  was  de.stined  to  seal 
peace  and  union.  But  all  this  (]isi>Iay  did  not 
prevent  the  acmsation  of  poisoning  llic  Queen 
of  Navarre,  which  many  at  once  lodged  against 
her.  Xhere  was  upon  the  bridge  of  St  Michael 
a  Florentine  perfumer,  whose  reputation  as 
well  a&  that  of  Catherine  liad  gained  him  the 
cognomen  of  **the  Queen's  poisoner.**  It  seems 
that  Jeanne  had  purchased  of  him  some  per- 
fumed gloves  and  collars,  and  it  is  said  that 
she  was  seized  with  this  malignant  lever  immc- 
diatdy  after  wearing  them.  The  time  of  her 
death  was  equally  siL;nItlcant.  She  had  ^ivcn 
her  sanction  to  the  marriage  contract,  and  had 
sent  for  her  son,  thus  securing  his  presence 
and  that  of  his  suite  to  swell  the  number  of 
victims  for  the  horrible  massacre  in  contemjjla- 
tion.    Her  ciear-sightedness  would  materially 

have  interfered  with  the  near  approach  to  con- 

summation  of  so  gigantic  a  liutchery.  and  he- 
sides,  to  have  burdened  that  bloody  day  with 
the  shedding  of  royal  blood  might  have  pro- 
voked the  interference  of  foreign  sovereigns* 

In  view  of  the  Ions:  and  iMtter  strife  between 
the  two  queens,  Uiis  deed  must  have  seemed 
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at  that  time  like  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
vilest  ntAligaity;  but  when  we  look  upon  it  in 
history,  wKen  we  throw  upon  it  the  light  of 
time  and  eternity,  we  can  see  how  entirely  it 
defeated  its  own  ends ;  how  tlic  malign  act  btit 
opened  the  doors  of  paradise  to  the  wronged 
and  outraged  sulferer,  while  it  but  weiglied 
down  t!ie  j,ni''ty  "f"  l''^'  vindictive  perpe- 

trators to  deeper  depths  of  eternal  misery. 

We  cui  not  follow  now  the  dark  record,  the 
mockery  of  marriage  that  st(  uiei!  a  Kfe*«  tor- 
ment to  young  Henri,  imr  the  awful  scenes  of 
Sl  Bartholonicw's  day.  Tlicy  are  familiar  to 
ti>e  student  of  history;  tmt  we  sludl  feel  satis* 
ficd  if  we  hnvc  hccn  able  to  fnsfcn  n;ion  the 
memory  of  tlie  reader  a  character  so  c.\tuics- 
cent  in  the  nUdst  of  Ae  darkness  of  that  pe- 
riod as  that  of  Jeanne  d*Albiret 


THINKING. 


THE  demand  of  the  time  is  for  consecrated 
and  tndned  tiiinking. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  who  have 
intense  loni^ins:'?  for  usefulness,  grievous  re- 
pentings  over  tiieir  shortcomings,  fitful  aroiis- 
ings  to  new  resolves,  and  corresponding  lapses 
into  unprrifit:ihU'nc«;s.  Tlicy  "  rcvcr  are.  luit  arc 
always  to  be"  of  some  account  in  helping  on 
God*s  cause.  This  writing  shall  not  be  useless, 
if  some  of  these  are  aided  to  find  the  why  of 
their  repeated  fiaiiuresi  and  the  how  of  avoiding 
them. 

An  item  of  advice  to  seamen,  given  by  the 
London  admiralty,  in  rec,  '.n!  tu  the'  conduct  of  a 
ship  in  a  hurricane,  begins  with,  "  SUnd  erect, 
and  look  in  the  wind's  eye.**  I  would  say,  let 
those  people  who  have  the  rotnry  nuitioa  hinted 
at,  who  are  always  planning,  and  always  lailing, 
stand  erect,  and  look  the  difficulty  in  the  e>-e. 
I  think  in  nearly  every  case  the  timililc  lies  in 

(h,-  filck  of  ronxecrated.  disiSpHiirii  thoii.^i^t. 

Much  fine  thinking  is  in  the  interest  ot  self- 
ishness, mammon,  sin,  and  so  under  the  ban 
of  the  good  V,im\.  It  may  mn\e  mm  m;;;litny, 
l)Ut  it  is  down  the  inclined  plane  of  sensualism. 
Such  thinkers  may  be  gifted  wiA 

"TbeartKipalMim 
or  weoaig.  wimifls,  wielding,  fettoiig,  Undlng 
Th«luwt«ormilli«Mi  till  they  mova  a»  MC;** 

Yet  they  are  doomed  by  the  inherent  force  of 

law  to  sure  defeat.  The  chil'iren  of  tlieir  brain 
may  go  forth  as  beautifully  clad  as  angeU  of 
light,  but  they  bear  only  harm  and  hurt.  The 
simple  thoughts  of  very  plain  people,  with  the 

c1iri>m  of  ("lod's  "wrl!  dnno"  ujwn  them,  tiie 
vitality  of  his  love  pulsating  through  them,  are 


often  wonderfully  potent  in  ovcrtiirnln;^  domi- 
nant, evil  forces,  prying  the  race  up  toward 
heaven. 

What  if  your  thought  force  is  very  little! 
^^'hat  if  it  can  not  touch  bottom  in  subjects  of 
any  con&iderable  depth!  What  it  it  tires  before 
it  reaches  the  bights  where  strong  people  stand, 
enjoying  a  1>ro;id  outlook  upon  the  world  of 
facts  i  So  much  the  more  need  to  insure  its 
success,  by  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  God*s 
thought.  His  purpose  is  the  only  engine  that 
mo%-es  steadily  and  surely.  Fasten  to  that  and 
you  can  not  faiL  Many  consecrate  their  emo- 
tions to  Girist,  and  reserve  theh>  mental  powers. 
Tliey  sing  and  shout,  praise  and  pmv.  perlV^rm 
duties  and  charities,  any  thing,  every  thing,  but 
use  their  brain  to  work  out  die  problems  that 
aJ&ct  the  success  of  God's  cause.  They  think 
energetically  enough  about  other  matters,  1  ut 
their  religious  life  is  left  to  worit  itseli  out  in  a 
hap-hacard  way,  as  fiutcy  or  caprice  may  dictate. 
Hence,  their  efforts  are  narrriw,  often  mechan- 
ical, and  lacking  freshness.  They  do  good 
execution  sometimes,  Ixit  oftener  they  waste 
force,  blunder,  and  fail.  God  has  use  in  his 
ser\ice  for  the  entire  man,  heart,  brain,  and 
all.  And  what  is  there  so  worthy  our  tlioughl 
as  the  salvatioft  of  men,  and  our  agency  in  it? 

I.ook  at  your  life,  my  friend.  A  rcqal  pnrjwse 
sways  scepter  over  it — a  love,  an  ambition,  or 
selfishness.  You  intend  to  escape  hell,  and 
gain  heaven ;  but  you  me.in  to  have  money, 
place,  or  power,  on  the  way.  You  want  Christ 
to  save  you,  but  he  can  not  get  the  consent  of 
your  will  to  dethrone  that  regnant  carnality. 
You  think  for  it,  plan  for  it,  study  modes  nf 
gratifying  it,  and  tlie  scraps  of  time  left  you 
devote  to  Him  who  bought  you  with  his  own 

blood.  Perhaps  you  iinai;ino  tliat.  soMictiiiH. 
God  is  going  to  send  an  immense  passional 
force  upon  you  tliat  wifi  Ijcar  you  up  to  a  higher 
plane — suddenly  making  your  life  what  it  ought 
to  be.  n I  >l  i1y  consecrated  to  him.  Not  so.  I'lion 
your  will  rests  tl»e  responsibility.  When  you 
decree,  "I  will  consecrate  all  my  powers  to 
Christ."  you  wiU  find  him  not  **s]ack  concerning 
his  promises." 

As  the  lather  holds  the  hand,  and  points  the 
arrow  of  his  little  archer  boy,  so  God  will  direct 
our  consecrated  thonc'ht  to  tlie  niarlc,  and  sup- 
plement it  with  his  own  strength. 

Mental  (acuities  thus  consecrated  to  God, 
titusi  be  cultured  and  de^feli'pcil  to  the  hif^hest 
possible  power.  Many  mistake  here.  As  if  they 
should  say,  **Yes,  my  mind  is  given  to  Christ 
Let  him  strengthen  and  use  it  a.s  he  will.  I 
will  lie  passive  in  his  hands" — forgetting  that 
true  Ciiristian  passivity  is  intensely  active.  As 
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vett  say,  "My  Iwdy  is  given  to  Christ  Let 
liim  care  for  it.  Hi«?  ]x>wer  keeps  me  alive  any 
way,  so  I  '11  save  myselt  the  drudgery  of  eat- 
ing— spend  that  time  in  prayer  and  praise.**  It 
takes  but  half  a  glance  to  see  how  suicidal  !^!jch 
an  idiotic  conclusion ;  and  yet  some  pious  peo- . 
pie  starve  and  ciamp  their  nuiuk  to  sttengtliless 
emaciation,  aad  then  i«onder  at  their  narrow 
usefulness. 

There  is  a  close  analog)-  between  physical  and 
mental  hygiene.   From  the  Fall  hoth  txidy  and 

mir.ii  are  diseased,  and  the  Bible  remedies  arc 
the  best  possible  lor  each — temperance,  modera- 
tion, rest  from  care,  activity,  and  the  tonics  of 
hope  and  joy.  The  best  agencies  to  keep  the 
body  healthy,  and  to  increase  its  vigor,  are 
proper  food  and  exercise.  If  a  man's  body  is 
stout  and  athletic,  it  is  not  a  mere  happiness. 
He  has  grown  up  according  to  law.  So  of  the 
mind.  It  is  impossible  to  have  it  firm  and 
robust  if  it  is  fied  on  trash  or  Icept  in  idleness. 

Tlic  unwashed  masses,  thai  fcsUr  in  city 
lanes,  arc  fattened  for  the  maw  of  the  pestilence 
by  foul  air,  decaying  vegetables,  and  diseased 
meats.  They  go  about  with  poison  in  their 
blood  and  rottenness  in  their  bones.  When 
tlie  cholera  comes  it  sweeps  them  into  the  grave 
by  the  tiiousand.  The  dicap  novels  of  the  day, 
fulsome,  sensual.  \n!c,  poison  (he  mental  life  of 
the  ma&ses,  and  fit  them  for  the  pest-winds 
of  free-lovism,  Mormonism,  spiritism,  devilism. 
Tliat  the  mind  may  be  vigorous  and  healthy,  let 
iL-i  fi-'  ivl  be  books  of  liistoty,  of  art.  of  science, 
of  pure  poesy,  and,  aijovc  all,  as  a  staple,  God's 
Book,  that  fountmn  and  agipregate  of  all  truth. 
Thc-c  q;ive  it  fiber,  muscle,  nerve.  It  may  nrnv 
and  then  indulge  lightly  in  the  best-made  fic- 
tional sweetmeats,  but  it  can  tiuive  only  upon 

Sdirl  aliment 

The  racer  in  the  Olympic  games  was  .sub- 
jected to  the  closest  diet  during  his  preparatory 
period.  We  are  under  drill  for  a  spirit  contest 
We  must  avoid  all  mental  food  that  can  in  the 
least  impair  our  powers;  for  not  the  olive 
wreath,  or  the  applause  of  excited  men,  awaits 
our  success,  but  the  crown  of  gtoiy  and  the 
••well  done  "  of  God. 

We  can  not  have  reliable  muscles  without 
constant,  judicious  exercise.  Kaspar  Hauser, 
confined  in  a  small  room  the  first  year?;  of  his 
life,  was  a  man  in  stature,  and  yet  unable  to 
make  any  but  the  simplest  muscular  efforts. 
There  are  millions  of  mental  K.aspar  Hausers. 
So  hurt  are  we  by  the  curse,  it  is  necessary  to 
oblige  a  muscle  to  repeat  a  movement  thousands 
of  times  before  it  can  be  done  with  ease  or 
grace.  Sn  wc  have  to  force  each  mental  l  icxilty 
through  a  required  task,  again  and  apain,  1  etorc 


it  can  perform  it  quickly  or  well.  Hence  the 
utility  of  classical  and  m.ithematical  rulinre. 
There  is  little  in  a  college  curriculum  that  can 
be  put  to  practicsl  use  !n  common  life;  bnt^  as 
a  r.ic( -li' irse  has  to  he  driven  under  lash  and 
rein,  day  after  day,  to  bring  every  muscle  into 
reli^lc  aetkm,  so  ^e  mind  has  to  be  disciplined 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  before  it 
can  be  trusted  to  attempt  any  high  achievement. 
1  know  many  drone  tlirough  collegiate  drills, 
substituting  other  men's  work  for  their  own, 
and  arc  but  little  better  for  it ;  while  others 
outside  the  schools  have  strength  enough  to 
hold  themselves  to  the  discipline  that  develops 
intellectual  power. 

By  what  processes  shall  we  develop  mental 
strength.'  Not  by  devouring  books.  Seneca 
said,  **Read  much,  but  read  few  books."  Not 
by  appropriating  other  menN  fine  thought.s. 
The  memory  is  a  noble  faculty,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  a  commonwealth,  in  which  the  rights  of 
each  member  must  be  respected  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  whole.  Having  dead  men's  mental 
coin  rattling  from  the  pen-point  or  tongue  tip 
may  make  a  clever  quotationist.  l)Ut  never  a 
rich,  ripe  thinker.  It  may  excite  the  bravos  of 
the  crowd,  but  it  shall  go  hard,  if  one  find  time 
from  all  this,  to  think  out  the  mechanism  that 
shall  raise  the  race  so  nmc!i  as  a  hair's  breadth 
toward  God.  Any  feculty  of  Ijody  or  mind  can 
be  developed  to  almost  superhuman  energy. 
The  Indian  can  track  his  enemy  through  forests 
and  over  prairies,  where  the  white  man  could 
sec  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  human  foot.  He 
is  trained  to  it  The  scholar  can  wdgh  the 
Stan;,  and  mark  nut  their  orbits,  thnuph  to  the 
red  man  they  are  but  specks  of  light  tliat  help 
him  .find  his  trail  through  the  woods.  The 
Indian*!  outer  sense  is  trained,  the  thinker's 
inner  sense;  and  cncli,  by  practice,  dnlni;  the 

! thing  again  and  again,  undiscouraged  by  fail- 
ures, unwearied  by  repetitions,  aimii^  at  a  mark 
that  must  be  hit  some  time.    Careful  sccincr 

I develops  sight.  The  long  vision  of  the  .sailor, 
and  the  dose  vision  of  the  watchmaker,  iUus- 
trate  this.  Careful  thinking  develops  thouglu. 
People  think  enough.  We  think  as  constantly, 
and  as  involuntarily  as  we  breathe.  The  trouble 
is,  we  do  not  iliink  steadily— to  a  purpose. 

"But  my  life  is  crowded  with  earnest  work. 
I  am  a  man  of  business — a  woman  of  care,  I 
can't  take  time  for  these  thought  exercises." 
Then  you,  of  all  j  ienj  le.  most  need  them.  As  a 
farmer  practices  g^Tnnastics  at  the  plow  handles, 
so  do  you  exercise  your  thought  upon  your 
work,  and  you  tan  find  out  how  to  lighten  it. 
What  makes  tlie  c".i(Teren(  e  in  the  price  of  wages 
among  people  who  go  out  to  service?  "Some 
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work  better."  Rather,  they  think  more.  You 
have  a  servant  who  never  forgets  how  jou  Hke 
to  have  a  thing  done.  She  thinks.  You  will 
give  her  a  dolLir  a  week  more  than  you  will 
gwc  another  who  brings  you  just  as  pleasant 
ways,  larger  experience,  aiul  mure  mwscle,  but 
who  does  not  think.  A  housekeeper  who  thinks 
has  her  alTairs  in  a  compact,  manageable  shape. 
Her  jiLuuiing,  '^executive  force"  men  call  it, 
when  they  speak  of  the  same  ability  used  in 
what  tliey  regard  more  dignified  work,  adds  at 
l<iast  onc-ln!f  to  !icr  strcnt'th.  And  no  small 
item  this,  lor  wiiat  worlds  of  home  comfort 
come  from  the  brain  of  a  good,  efficient  house- 
wile;  and  how  many  import.uit  failures  arc  due 
to  the  iU-temper,  and  nervous  unliiuging,  caused 
by  a  smoky  breakfittt  room,  burnt  steak,  or 
muddy  coffee!  This  calls  up  the  old  storj-  of 
the  blacksmith  causinc,  the  loss  of  the  empire 
by  shoeing  badly  die  generai  s  horse. 

Among  farmers  and  mechanics  the  question 
<  f  success  seems  to  hinge  upon  the  formula — 
less  musde  and  more  thought.  If  a  man  thinks 
nimbly  and  strongly  enough  to  keep  another 
set  of  muscles  at  work,  he  becomes  two  men. 
If  a  liundred,  he  multiplies  his  ])roiUu  in^  force 
a  hundred  times;  and  just  so  far  as  he  can 
think  out  the  work  of  these  men,  twtter  than 
they  can  themselves,  he  gains  n  profit  on  their 
muscle.  This  is  the  way  honest  men  get  rich. 
If  I  can  plan  so  that  a  man's  strengtih  is  worth 
as  much  again  as  it  would  be  without  my  think- 
ing, I  am  entitled  to  the  extra  gains.  TIi.it  is 
iiur.  I'he  thought  fields  are  open  to  all.  if  he- 
wants  the  mon^  and  die  fine  home  It  wiH  buy, 
let  him  learn  to  think.  Thinking  is  work,  but 
it  pays.  This  holds  good  through  ail  orders 
of  workers,  from  the  freedman,  digging  under 
illegal  apprenticeship,  to  Napoleon  and  Bis- 
marck, who  arc  playing  their  grand  European 
game,  with  I'opc  and  princes  for  chessmen. 
The  measure  of  a  man's  patient,  incisive  think- 
ing^,  is  f,'encrally  the  measure  of  his  success. 
The  speculating  folk,  who  think  that  the  prizes 
of  this  world  are  set  up  to  be  gambled  for,  may 
ride  the  wave  occasionally,  but  it  is  only  the 
steady  rowing  that  brings  surely  to  port.  Great 
achievements  are  not  accidental  They  are  the 
result  of  tireless  thought  It  took  Columbus 
eighteen  years  to  think  his  wny  to  Aniciici. 
In  our  \var  it  was  not  the  brilliant  men,  those 
of  high  polish  and  acknowledged  schotarslup, 
who  .saved  the  Republic.  It  was  Gr.int,  hi-  of 
the  broad,  silent  brain,  whose  thought  went 
stc.idily  and  stoutly  to  the  core  of  a  subject, 
and  crystalIi/o(l  into  immovable  firmness;  and 
Lincoln,  whose  li.ibit  was  to  spend  hours  think- 
ing at  a  point,  where  a  principle  lay  hidden. 


till  he  had  delved  through  all  its  intricacies 
and  involvements,  down  to  the  rock  basis,  and 
found  a  standing-place  for  steady  action. 

We  need  a  grand  reenforcement  of  right- 
thinking  in  leading  others  to  the  Savior.  \Vc 
must  study  mind.  Every  man  has  beaten 
routes  dirough  his  mentd  domain.  We  can 
strike  into  them  with  our  artillery  and  sup- 
ply-trains, and  conquer  him  for  Jesus  much 
more  easily  than  if  wc  blundered  in  upon  him, 
regardless  of  his  modes  of  thought  Some 
jwople  have  so  much  faith-force,  they  can  con- 
struct military  roads  through  other  people's 
territory,  wherever  they  choose  to  go.  But  I 
think  the  same  zeal  wc  uld  accomplish  infinitely 
more  if  the  laws  of  mind  were  regarded.  "The 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser"  in  kindred 
matters  "than  the  children  of  light."  Business 
men,  politician.s,  diplomatists  study  directness, 
positiveness,  polish,  nice  address — all  things 
that  have  power  over  mind,  and  use  them  as 
sklliriilly  as  they  possibly  can  in  carrjing  out 
Utcir  schemes.  There  is  a  world  of  unneces- 
sary lumber  blocking  up  the  way  to  the  Cross. 

Penitents  are  dragged  through  this  by  tlie 
force  of  conviction  and  the  faidi  of  the  Church  ; 
and  when  they  find  tliemsclvcs  rejoicing  witliin 
"the  widcet  gate,"  not  one  in  ten  can  tell  how 
he  got  there.  If  those  who  help  others  to 
Christ — and  no  one  is  worthy  the  name  of 
Christian  unless  he  is  trying  to  do  this — had 
knowk'il^c  in  proportion  to  their  zeal,  they 
would  so  instruct  jienitents  that  fhey  would  un- 
derstand that  to  submit  to  Christ  and  trust  in 
his  love,  the  best  one  knows  how  to  do^  ahrayl 
brings  him  into  a  saved  state,  no  matter  what 
his  emotions  are.  When  the  storms  of  tempta- 
tion came,  continuing  to  do  this,  he  would  be 
kept  from  casting  away  his  confidence.  Thus 
tlion^ands  of  the  backsliders  that  disgr.icc  the 
Cliurch  and  lose  their  souls  might  be  saved  to 
the  work  of  God. 

In  the  case  of  the  newly  converted  much 
more  thought  is  needed.  Most  people's  zeal 
£dls  when  they  get  die  names  of  new  mem- 
bers upon  the  Church  record.  The  Bible  calls 
converts  "babes."  Suppose  a  man  to  plan  an 
orj)han-housc.  He  gathers  up  fifty  babies  and 
ranges  them  in  rows  about  a  room,  with  tables 
fillnl  with  meat  and  vci^etahlcs.  He  locks  them 
in  and  goes  his  way,  rejoicing  over  the  fine  set 
of  men  and  women  that  are  vegetating  in  his 
asvhim.  Just  so  abscrdlv  arc  the  majority  of 
Christ's  "little  ones"  cared  for.  No  wonder  .so 
many  die,  and  so  mmiy  are  weak  and  aickly 
among  us. 

Suppose  ft  man  to  succeed  hy  h's  rrasoninjj 
and  patiius  in  getting  a  dozen  drunkards  to 
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tnko  the  picclcc.  Then  !5iippose  he  makes  not 
one  ctYort  to  help  them  to  empioymeot,  better 
assodatioiu,  and  decent  homes,  but  turns  them 

loose  in  tlieir  old  Iniunf'^  anion^j  the  whisky 
stenches,  to  fight  Uie  devils  single-handed  till 
the  next  Sabbath,  when  they  may  hear  again 
the  eloquence  that  aroused  them  t<r)  i     nso  of 
danger.    Where  would  his  twelve  men  be  lound 
by  Saturday  night?   A  thousand  wonders  if 
every  one  ^rf  them  ^virrc  not  back  in  the  ditch. 
We  need  to  use  our  best  thouL^lit  to  lu'Ip  on  t<i  ' 
e&ctive  Christian  life  those  whom  God  intrtuit.s 
to  us  as  ^babes"  or  rescued  ones.  If  you 
know  one  of  Christ's  Utile  children  to  be  Stag- 
gering under  temptation,  take  up  his  case  as 
you  would  a  difficult  problem  in  science,  one  I 
upon  which  tremendOHS  issues  are  pending.  | 
Spend  hours  in  close,  pmyerfnl  study  if  need 
be.   Measure  his  peculiarities,  his  inhrmities —  j 
how  you  can  readi  him^  how  hold  him — and 
trustitii,'  the  Savior's  help,  ten  to  one  you  will 
^ct  him  again  out  of  Satan's  dutches.    It  will 
]K-iy.  Souls  cost  Christ  his  life.  Heaven  means  | 
something ;  hell  is  a  &thomless  horror  I 

I  suppose  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  ' 
for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Christiaa  Church  is 
fiunity  religion ;  and  yet  how  Utde  do  good  peo- 
ple understind  and  use  its  powc?r!  In  many 
pious  families  the  religious  is  done  in  Church 
and  in  pcayer  and  class  meetings,  and  die  serv^ 
ices  of  the  domestic  altar  are  gone  through  in 
a  meaningless,  mech.mical  way.  A  Inni^  chaji- 
a-r  Is  read,  with  no  explanations,  and  a  long 
prayer  ground  out  Little  feet  fidget  upon 
chair  rounds  till  they  nre  nervous  cnrnifjh  to 
kick  ''prayers"  out  of  the  calendar.  Big  boys 
and  girb  rebel.  Father  scolds,  and,  of  neces* 
sily,  lets  them  do  as  tliey  please.  Mother 
comes  from  her  private  devotions  with  red  eyes 
aod  a  resolution  to  get  the  Church  to  pray  tor, 
and  the  minister  to  talk  to  them,  in  hopes 
they'll  be  '^converted  this  Winter."  .Ah  mc, 
what  blunderers  i  l  lic  [>uwer  of  music  untried, 
the  aWHty  to  interest  by  teaching  the  truth  with 
note  and  anecdote — giving  He'.. rev  eyes  with 
which  to  see  into  this  wonderful  Hebrew  book, 
which  alone  contain.s  the  way  of  salvation — all 
these  unused,  and  the  diildren  growing  up 
Bihle-h.ifors— 'j^oiri'.;  down  from  a  fonnal  £un>ty 
altar  to  the  world  of  woe ! 

Sabbath  school  workers  need  to  think.  Go 
to  the  public  schools  in  our  large  towns ;  see 
what  chnn^es  hnvc  been  wrought  in  the  modes 
of  iastruction  ;  how  object-lessons,  pictures, 
blackboards  are  used  to  make  truth  simple  and 
tangible.  Here,  again,  "the  children  of  this 
world  arc  wiser  than  the  ciiildren  of  lighL" 
Sabbftth  school  teaching  has  undergone  a 


change,  but  there  are  only  a  few  pioneer  think- 
ers who  bring  the  same  acumen  to  these  du- 
ties that  are  so  useful  in  the  public  sdiools. 
Their  wonderful  modes,  that  seem  to  have  such 
power  in  bringing  the  children  to  Jesus,  did 
not  come  from  the  intuitions  of  genius,  nor 
from  a  religious  frenzy.  The  love  of  Christ 
constrained  them  to  work,  common-sense  lielt! 
them  to  close  thought,  and  thus  they  have  ma- 
tured thesft  plans— upon  the  same  principle  that 
tliinkinir  wrought  Robert  Fulton's  crude  no- 
tions of  steam  navigation  into  the  Great  East- 
em,  a  floating  dty.  Probably  your  biain  is  as 
good  .-IS  theirs.  If  you  will  SO  work  it^  yott  may 
accomplish  similar  results. 

But  of  all  men  Christian  pastors  have  the 
greatest  need  of  earnest  thinking.  In  every 
department  of  hd  or  tlierc  mit^ht  to  be  improve- 
ment Take,  lor  instance,  tlie  prayer  meeting. 
Its  outer  mechanism  Is  often  left  to  adjust  itself. 
The  shallow  .md  hold  are  allowed  to  crowd  out 
the  ulcntcd  and  timid,  the  prayers  to  be  as 
long  and  mechanical,  the  hymns  as  badly  sung 
and  tedious,  the  exhortations  as  pro.sy  and 
tiresome  as  dullness  and  formality  cuu  make 
thenu  One  needs  a  deep  degree  of  piety  to 
attend  some  Church  prayer  meetings  week  by 
week.  The  young  atul  modL-rately  religious 
will  not  go.  Of  course  they  need  to,  but  tliere 's 
no  use  in  scolding.  The  only  way  is  to  think 
and  pray  till  you  find  how  to  make  the  meet- 
ing intcrcstini,'  and  profitable.  The  jjf;o[>le 
hunger  for  the  bread  of  life.  If  they  are  fed 
at  the  prayer  meetings  they  will  go  to  them. 
Thi.s  holds  Ljciod  of  all  social  means  of  i;race. 
Some  ministers  run  in  deeply  worn  grooves, 
round  and  round,  year  in  and  year  ou^  doing 
things  just  as  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  though  mechanit  s.  art,  st  icnre.  te.nchincr, 
every  tiling  has  made  marked  advance  in  that 
time.  Now  and  then  a  revival  influence  lifts 
them  out  of  the  ruts  for  a  few  wcek.s,  hut  thcv 
'  soon  fall  back  into  the  old  tread-miU  processes. 
I  Take,  for  illustration,  one  item  of  the  Sabbath 
service,  the  singing.  Now  ever)-  body  knows 
i  that  more  truth  can  be  sung  into  the  hearts  of 
the  masses  than  can  be  reasoned  into  tlicm. 
Mttite  is  a  power  for  good  or  ill;  yet  numy 
pastors  let  this  part  of  the  service  shamble 
along,  subject  to  the  will,  caprice,  or  vanity  of 
thoughtless,  irreverent  people.  It  ou^t  to  have 
more  beauty,  worship,  and  power  in  it  than  any 
other,  but  it  is  a  failure.  Singers  are  nnt  so 
unmanageable.  They  arc  quite  like  oilier  peo- 
ple, in  doing  a  thing  as  it  be.st  pleases  them, 
when  it  is  left  with  tliem  to  choose:  their  mode. 
Random  shots  from  the  pulpit  will  never  answer 
in  place  of  welt-matured  plans,  upon  which  kind 
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commoD-scnsc  can  bring  all  parties  to  nc^rcc. 
In  officering  the  Churdi  the  closest  thought  is 
necessary.  It  is  an  economy  of  time  and  force 
to  think  a  whole  day  o\tt  the  filling  of  an  im- 
portant office  rather  tlian  have  to  numage  or 
piece  out  an  unruly  or  defective  incumbent 
With  his  thinking  powers  consecrated  to  Christ, 
''leaning  not  to  his  own  understanding,"  but 
trusting  the  Divine  guidance,  let  the  pastor 
study  his  material,  anange  and  dispose  it  to  tlie 
best  advantnrrc. 


in  the  walls.  The  walls  are  pnirtfed  in  the  Ori- 
ental whites,  vermilions,  and  axuics  sccii  cveiy- 
vhere,  witti  an  occasional  eiTort  at  landscape 
near  the  railing  of  the  galleries,  wlucli  extend 
around  ttie  upper  windows,  tlius  giving  their 
occupants  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  sky  above, 
and  the  court  below.  Our  room  is  on  the  soutli- 
west,  and  lias  at  some  time  been  the  grand 
salon  of  the  house.  The  center  is  on  a  level 
with  the  court;  is  paved  with  marble;  has  its 
fountain  of  water  droiipin;^^  day  and  ni^^ht;  has 


When  the  thought  of  the  Church  is  fully  con-  great  chandeliers  holding  their  crystals  above 
secrated  and  dioroughly  cultured,  shall  she  tiie  crystal  drops  below;  has  walls  thirty  feet 

move  forth  ''bright  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  in  bight,  which  are  painted  in  curious  devices 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners."  Then  -  of  flower-wreathed  cohimns  and  imitations  of 
shall  the  world  be  conquered  and  saved.  !  drapery.   The  ceiling  above  is  arabasqued  in 

  {  gilt,  on  a  wood  of  a  deep,  brown  hue,  that 

makes  one  think  of  the  cnKleii  birch  leaves 
DAMASCUS.  lying  on  the  brown  earth  ol  October;  and  tliis 
  is  surrounded  by  borders  of  mosaic  work  of 

I REMEMBER,  in  the  soutli  of  SIpain.  Cor-  clifTerent  kinds  of  wood.  Two  alcovis  opfii  at 
dova,  I  think,  we  spent  a  day  in  a  hotel  |  each  side  of  tiie  hall,  separated  from  it  by 
surrounding  a  court,  in  whose  midst  a  fountain  I  curtains.  These  alcoves  are  covered  with  soft 
tinkled,  gold  fishes  flashed  in  the  sun,  canary  Turldsh  mattings,  and  iride  ('.i\ans,  w'wh  \A\ts 
birds  sunsj  in  their  caf^en.  anr!  fjolden  oranges  j  of  cushions,  ser\'e  for  seats  by  day,  and  upon 
glowed  in  tlie  trees.   The  liouse  was  liie  first  \  tliese  the  beds  are  nude  by  night ;  mirrors,  a 


we  bad  inhabited  in  our  wanderit^^  that  was 

.■ntir!>!y  Oricnt.-.l  in  architecture,  and  made  its 
impression  upon  the  mind. 

Away  from  Spain,  across  the  MetBterranean, 
in  the  green  ixirder  that  fringes  the  desert  of 
Afrii  .1,  we  foand  another  dwelling,  like  \tnto  the 
lirst,  whose  style  the  Spaniards  had  borrowed 
from  the  vanquished  Moors.  And  here  again, 
in  Asia,  this  house  of  Demetrius,  xhc  Greek,  in 
the  midst  of  Damascus,  is  a  continual  reminder 
of  Eg)  pt  and  of  Spidn.  Outside  it  Is  Kke  all 
the  other  dwellings  of  the  Damascenes,  built 
of  dull,  imid-brown  brick,  covered  with  plaster, 
wliich  is  whitewashed  or  painted  in  stripes  of 


marble  table,  an  easy  chair,  deep  recesses  for 

the  \v;n(!on-i,  whicli  are  lii^h  and  wide,  with 
the  horseshoe  arch  at  the  top,  and  shaded  only 
by  curtains  of  muslin. 

Here  we  have  been  resting  since  Saturday 
afterr.oon.  after  more  than  five  wet-ks  in  tlie 
saddle  and  in  our  tents — weeks  tiut  did  not 
give  us  uninterrupted  sunshine.  Two  nights 
of  pouring  rain,  tu-o  days  of  alternate  sliower 
and  sun,  an  experience  of  slippery  mountain 
padis,  of  marshy  bogs  and  meadows,  of  muddy 
stony  roads,  ot'  dampness  and  dreariness,  and 
general  disronifurt,  liad  made  shelter  mnre  tliau 
ever  desiraijie,  anci  prepared  us  to  appreciate 


red  and  white.  There  is,  in  the  exterior  of  the  this  sunny  Eastern  home.  And  an  experiettce 

dwellings  lu  re,  neither  form  nor  comeliness.  |  among  the  mountain.s,  bare  and  ^ ray  like  Tahor, 
The  low  gate  that  leads  from  the  street  to  the  i  snowy  and  cold  like  Hennon,  or  tlie  long  range 
outer  court  requires  an  obeisance  from  all  ex-  ^  of  anti-Lebanon,  In  sight  of  which  we  rode  for 
cept  children.    The  outer  court  serves  the  pur^  |  nearly  three  days — experience  of  stretches  of 

posp  of  a  front  hall  nt  home.  Its  pavements  sandy  desert,  wliere  not  even  flie  did,  inlc  hue 
are  of  stone.  A  stone  seat  nms  around  tl»e  of  the  olive-trees  gladdened  the  .siglu,  and 
walls,  on  which  may  be  found  lolling  the  local  j  where  no  living  creature  met  the  eye,  except 

guides,  the  dragomans  and  mnUtecrs,  while    an  occasional  skin-chd  shepherd  IcndinLr  a  lock 


beggars  and  ice-cream  venders  linger  aroimd 
tiie  low  iron  door.  This  outer  court  opens  into 
the  inner  of  wMch  I  have  already  spoken.  At 
its  eastern  pnd  is  a  deep  nlcove,  with  the  floor 
elevated  a  toot  aix>vc  the  court  pavements.  A 
horseshoe  ardi  spreads  over  its  entrance,  and 
broad  divans  and  en'^y  ch?.irs  nre  scattered  about 
the  sides,  while  books  and  games  for  the  tiav- 


of  sheep,  prepared  us  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
a  region  like  that  around  Damascus,  where,  on 
every  hand,  flowed  Streams  of  hughing  water; 

where  the  earth  is  one  vast  succes'sion  of  gar- 
dens, blossoming  with  every  green  thing;  where 
all  the  activ«  sounds  of  btwy  work  are  heard, 

and  .all  the  half-forc^otten  life  of  a  j^rcat  city  is 
going  on  around  one.  Uke  Spring  dawning  sud- 


der*s  entertainment  occupy  niches  built  fertiiem  I  denly  upon  Winter,  Uke  an  oasts  in  the  desert, 
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like  the  earth  to  a  sick  man  vho  had  not  seen 

it  for  months,  seemed  the  environs  of  D.imris- 
OB,  as  we  rode  through  them  to  this  "Ala- 
hama,"  the  **place  of  our  rest'* 

Damascus  is  the  ''heart  of  the  Orient."  If 
that  be  so,  then  some  of  the  veins  flowing  from 
the  Orient  s  heart  have  deeper  tinges  of  eastern 


a  genuine  Oriental  as  the  whole  East  can  fiir- 

iiisli.  Xo  American  could  have  i^iven  more  cor- 
dial welcome,  or  have  beea  more  courteously 
ho.spitable  than  he.  We  tmitt  not  be  permitted 
to  linger  in  his  office,  but  must  cross  the  court 
and  sit  in  the  seats  of  honor,  on  a  d.iis  raised 
a  few  inches  above  the  adjoining  fioor.    I  am 


hties  than  the  heart  itselC  Had  one  never  seen  growing  quite  accustomed  to  see  originals  of 


Cairo,  Damascuf;  would  seem  intcn«;cly  Eastern. 
After  Cairo,  it  is  hard,  and  cold,  and  regular. 
The  buildings  of  Cairo  are  old,  dilapidated,  and 
decayed.  Those  of  Damascus  are  better  built 
nrd  better  kept ;  Init  one  may  see  in  one  ride, 
say  from  the  Muuski  to  the  citadel,  more  varie- 
ties of  andeat  and  modern  Oriental  ardiltecture 
th.m  in  a!!  the  street  called  Straight  There  are 
lattices,  balconies,  and  jalousies,  adorned  with 
stucco  and  tile^wotk,  and  arabesques.  There 
are  houses  that  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
each  other  tow.ird  the  fop,  fill  whispers  or  kisses 
migiit  be  exchanged  across  the  streets.  Tliere 
are  quaintest  of  gateways  and  windows,  towers 
and  minarets,  and  domes.  In  Cairo  one  is 
bewildered  by  the  number  of  the  changes  that 


the  picttircs  that  excited  mv  profoundcs!  ad- 
miration, when,  as  a  child,  there  were  shown 
in  illustFation  of  the  Bible  tales,  the  prints  of 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  other  holy  men. 
I  have  seen  Alirnhani,  .nnd  I);uiiel,  and  Jere- 
miah, again  and  again,  witli  curUng  beard  and 
flowing  robe,  sandaled  foot,  endmldered  girdle, 
inkhorn  and  staff.  Not  an  unfair  model  for  the 
tirst  would  have  been  Salahdcen.  the  Con.sul, 
whose  advanced  years  caused  many  of  the  slight 
duties  of  the  office  to  devo1\  e  upon  his  sons — 
noble  }'Oung  men,  whose  English  was  perfect 
enough  to  shame  many  a  one  who  knows  no 
other  tongue.  To  one  of  these  sons*  charge 
we  were  consigned  for  the  day,  as  his  presence 
wouki  be  sufficient  to  open  for  our  inspection 


pa.<is  under  his  eyes  in  a  walk  of  half  an  hour.  >  places  closed  even  to  the  pass>word  of  **hack* 

Damascus  has  all  these,  doubtless,  but  no  where  sheesh." 


blended  in  such  picturesque  combinations.  Her 
dwellings  are,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  nearly 
all  of  one  color,  and  all  of  one  general  style, 
flat-roofed,  and  heavy,  mud  huts,  on  an  en- 
larged and  improved  plan.  This  absence  of 
street  architecture  or  decoration  gives  to  the 

eye  of  an  Ot  cidenlal,  and  jjarliciilarly  to  the 
e\  e  of  an  American  accustomed  to  houses  built 
with  special  view  to  showing  off  well  from  the 
street  an  air  of  poverty-  and  meanness  which 
stamps  itself  upon  oiir  first  imj^ressions  of  the 
place.  This  impression  is,  however,  quickly 
dispelled  so  far  as  Damascus  is  concerned, 

when  we  get  once  within  the  inclosiirc  of  the 
litde  court.  The  interior  walls  are  mosaics  or 
paintings  in  imitation  of  tile- work;  every  court 
has  its  pa\ements  and  its  fountains,  almost 

even,"  one  its  tiowers  and  its  trees.  The  apart- 
ments are,  many  of  them,  elegant ;  the  furniture 


rrimfori;  hut  in  the  richness  of  their  tapestries, 
the  luxuriant  sweep  of  tlieir  drapery,  the  soft- 
ness of  their  couches,  and  the  brightness  of 
their  ndrrois,  these  Orientate  are  not  to  be 

surpassed. 

Delightful  as  was  the  lounging  under  tiie 
orange  blooms,  we  were  permitted  but  brief 
indulgence.  Outside  lay  the  famous  city  of  the 
East,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  with  its  living 
realization  of  Aral^an  Nights'  dreams. 

We  have  no  American  Consul  at  Damascus 


We  were  not  permitted  to  depart,  however, 
without  seeing  the  ladies  of  the  house,  and 
accqjting  the  Invariable  hospitalities.  Attend- 
ing the  venerable  mother  came  a  young  girl 
of  fourteen,  small  and  delicate,  and  exceedingly 
pretty.  Her  hair  was  pbdted  in  broad  br^ds 
till  it  reached  the  sliouldcr,  over  which  it  fell 
in  soft  fringes.  Her  wide  trowsers  were  of 
rOBe>colored  silk.  The  sleeves  fell  away  loosely 
from  the  white  arm,  and  a  little  jaunty  Creek 
cap  surmotmted  her  glossy  hair.  She  sat  down, 
not  in  English  &sbion  as  did  the  elder  lady — 
a  thing  somedmes  done  fay  the  mistress  of  the 
Iiousc  in  confornufy  to  tlie  custom  of  her 
guests — but  k  la  Turk,  on  a  cushion  near  our 
feet,  and  while  we  were  ttiinking  what  a  sweet 
child  this  is,  and  wondering  whether  she  would 
ever  blossom  into  the  affectations  of  modern 
young  ladyhood,  the  Consul  said  she  was  the 


wanting  in  many  things  dnt  constitute  oar  home  vrife  of  his  son,  and  had  been  married  nearly 


three  yeais.  Cool  sherbets  and  sweetmeats, 
colfce  and  the  amber-iponthed  narghilehs  were 
brouglit;  the  gold-fringed  napkiti  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and,  meantime,  the  venerable 
man  talks  nf  the  condition  of  Damascus,  in- 
timating that  \vc  had  cume  at  an  inopportune 
hour. 

No  where  throuphont  the  Turkish  dominions, 
he  said,  is  the  intolerance  and  jealousy  of  the 
Turks  toward  Christians  so  violent  as  here; 

and  just  now  they  had  been  so  inflamed  Ijy  news 


but  a  Consular  Agent»  at  noble  a  ^wdroen  of  |  of  a  slight  victory  of  the  Greeks  and  Cretans 
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iover  tlie  Turks,  as  to  create,  apprehensions  of 
another  massacre.  Inflammatory  drculan  had 

been  put  iij)  in  the  musfiues,  many  families  had 
left  the  city,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt,  particu- 
larly on  tlie  part  of  the  Greeks^  of  whom  there 
were  great  numbers  in  Damascus.  He  gave 
us  an  account  of  his  own  preservation  during 
the  previous  massacre.  Guided  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  a  Turldsh  mob,  he 
sent  Ills  fliinily  awny,  and  rcKitiL;  u;x)ii  tlic  fact 
of  his  being  so  long  and  well  known  as  a  friend 
of  the  Mussulmans — though  for  many  years  an 
active  Christian— be  remained  as  usual  about 
his  home,  carinc:  well  as  might  be  for  those 
who  had  sutfered  from  the  slight  outbursts  of 
popular  leelini;  that  preceded  the  i^rand  mas- 

1  sacre.  His  only  ])rt'L.iuti<m  was  the  provision 
of  several  bags  of  small  coin,  wliich  proved  bet- 
ter thkn  other  weapons  in  his  defense.  When 
the  great  blow  c.\m<\  be  was  nut  passed  over. 
The  first  attack  was  in  his  own  ho  isc.  Tlicy 

I  found  him  in  this  room,  where  he  was  now 
recounting  the  tale,  an  excited  crowd  thirsting 

;     for  blood,  and  shoutinq-  for  "A!!ali  and  the 

j  Prophet"  As  they  opened  one  door  he  sprang 
for  the  opposite  one,  and  darting  out  threw 
behind  him  a  full  handful  of  die  reatfy  coin. 
He  knew  they  would  stop  to  !?ernre  this  money; 
he  knew  they  would  stop  to  search  for  more, 
and,  so  scattering  coin  loosely  in  the  rooms 
through  whicli  he  passed,  he  escaped  from  the 
house,  and  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to 
follow  him%e  was  &r  away.  Tomiiig  suddenly 
a  corner  he  came  upon  a  second  detachment 
of  the  infuriated  Turks  issnini,'  from  a  street 

I  in  the  Greek  quarter,  where  they  had  Icit  every 
house  desolate.  His  mande  drawn  about  his 

j  face  was  not  sufficient  disguise.  With  a  yell 
they  started  alter  him,  and  he  ran  on  till  a 
sudden  turn  gave  him  a  chance  to  escape  a 
numient  from  sight,  when  again  the  coin  strat- 
egy saved  him.  Thcv  loved  money  even  better 
than  blood,  and  while  they  lingered  to  gather 
the  iiride>Bcattered  coin,  he  placed  a  distance 
between  them  that  insured  his  safety. 

Later  in  tlie  day,  as  we  were  riding  through 
the  city,  Hassan,  who  was  guiding  us,  suddenly 
stopped  and  said,  **  Me  not  go  that  road,  please." 

'     "Why  not,  Hassan?"    He  shuddered  and  grew 

I pale,  and  resolutely  turned  his  iiorsc  away,  but 
we  gathered  from  him  that  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  he  had  been  in  this  city,  traveling 
with  a  European  gentleman  who  was  naturally 
desirous  to  leave.  He  led  him  out  through  a 
part  of  the  city  which  the  destroyer  had  al- 
ready passed  through,  and  in  their  route  lay 
this  particular  street  It  was  so  strewed  with 
die  dead  and  wounded  tha^  notwidistandiog  all 


his  care,  his  horse's  feet  sometimes  slipped  i 
upon  them.  The  cries  for  help  were  terrible, 

and  yet  to  assist  was  to  insure  dcatli  for  him- 
self, and  Hassan  was  no  hero.    But  the  most 
harrowing  sight  of  all  was  the  dogs  gnawing,  i 
with  ferocious  eagerness,  the  bodies  of  the  | 
dead,  and  even  in  .some  instances  fastening  | 
upon  llie  poor  victims  before  life  was  extinct 

No  one  cared  to  wait  by  the  entrance  of  diis 
street  to  hear  mnre  ;  no  one  cared  to  urge  Has- 
san to  go  through  it;  no  one  1  think  but  could 
have  used  his  riding-whip  on  the  first  dirty, 
.snarling  cur  that  barked  in  the  way ;  no  one  but 
met  the  sneer  of  the  first  turbaned  Turk  with 
at  least  an  inward  indignation.  In  case  of  an- 
other massacre  there  would  be  found  to-day  as 

inanv  dogs  in  Damascus  to  aid  in  tlie  work  of 
murder  as  Christians  to  fall  victims  to  it,  though  | 
the  old  law  for  the  protection  of  the  canine 
race  has  abated  somewhat  of  its  rigor.  For- 
merly any  man  who  killed  a  dog  was  sentenced  j 
to  pass  a  certain  number  of  hours  with  the  > 
dead  animal's  carcass  bound  to  his  body.  | 

But  I  must  not  make  shadows  rome  o\-er 
this  bright  city.   There  are  fair  spots  even  in  ; 
this  scene  of  darkness.  We  passed  the  resi-  | 
dcnce  of  a  Jew,  and  stopped  and  looked  fak  at  ' 
tlie  court.    This  Jew,  who  might  he  supposed 
to  hate  the  Christians  far  more  bitterly  than 
the  Mohammedan,  concealed  and  protected  in 
his  own  house  luore  tlian  three  hundred  women  : 
and  children  during  that  perilous  time.  We 
were  permitted  to  view  his  house,  but  to  have 
looked  into  his  face  would  have  been  far  letter. 
Manv  interesti!!^  incidents  ronrernirig  that  fear- 
ful time  were  gathered  later  from  Mr.  Wright,  ' 

American  missionary  at  Damascus— incidents 

that  had  more  interest  for  us  who  were  upon  the 
spot,  with  a  repetition  among  the  possibilities 
of  our  own  experience,  than  tiiey  could  have  to 
friends  so  for  awav. 

After  these  accounts  we  were  not  Tmpreparcd  ; 
for  more  sneers  and  expressions  of  disgust  than 
usual  from  the  Moslem  Damascenes.  Evtry« 
where,  throughout  the  East,  there  is  a  class  of 
people  who  will  cui^  a  woman  who  appears  ' 
with  an  uncovered  foce ;  and  to-day,  though  the  | 

Cf>nsurs  .st'iut  fanissare  walked  befc're  us—  a  j 
prominent  figure  in  his  Turkish  dress  of  bright 
colore — and  the  crowds  fell  back  and  made  way 
for  the  stranger,  it  was  too  evident  that  the 
Frank  was  no  welccju-.c  visitor  in  Damascus.  In 
the  mosque  of  Omniiades  or  of  St  John,  to  visit 
which  spechd  permission  had  been  received,  far  | 
greater  vigilance  was  shown  than  at  atiy  ntlur 
])oint.    A  scowling  inspection  was  made  of  the  i 
slippers,  that  die  unhallowed  feet  might  not  pol- 
lute the  floor  of  die  sacred  temple.  Suspidotts 
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eyes  watched  our  progress,  and  guards  permit- 
ted no  loitering.  A  man  stood  holding  aside  a 
curtain  that  a  look  might  be  had  at  the  so-called 
tomb  of  St  John.  He  motioned  forward  some 
torbancd  friends,  and  allowed  them  to  linger, 
but  hurried  the  stranger  away.  The  mosque  is 
a  most  interesting  stnictnre,  having  passed  suc- 
cessively through  RDman,  Christian,  and  Saracen 
hands,  and  presenting  traces  of  each  nation's 
architectare.  The  relics  of  the  previous  Aynur- 

ties  coming  into  Moslem  hands,  have  passed 
through  the  easy  traasibrmatioa  that  makes 
fhem  precious  to  the  Mnssuhnan.  For  instance^ 
this  j^lded  tomb  comes  down  to  them  from  the 
Oiri^tians.  The  Moslems  think  that  the  Chris- 
tians believed  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  St  John,  and 
as  many  of  the  Christian  saints  are  also  revwed 
\.\  the  Mohammedans,  they  rejoice  in  its  pos- 
session, as  they  do  in  that  of  the  Cave  of  Madi- 
pelah  or  any  other  phce  that  they  think  would 
be  spedaOjr  precious  to  the  Cliristian  world. 

The  mosque  has.  like  all  these  ancient  Sara- 
cen structures,  long  past  its  era  of  beauty.  The 
ooiorittg  is  ftded,  the  pavements  sunken,  the 
mosaics  crumbling.  Its  lofty  hight,  the  majesty 
of  its  mighty  columns  must  continue  to  impress 
the  behoMer  for  centuries  to  come.  For  any 
ezankhialiOQ  in  detail  we  were  not  permitted  to 
linger,  but  were  hurried  away  by  the  announce- 
ment of  an  approaching  funeral  procession. 

Hassan  was  waiting  at  the  door  with  the  shoes, 
and  Ia>-ing  aside  the  slippers,  we  climbed  the 
tali  tower  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  city. 
From  this  hight  it  was  lovely  indeed,  Ibr  the 

long  lines  of  mud-colored,  windowless  walls 
seen  from  the  street,  no  longer  shut  out  the  real 
beauty  of  the  city,  and  seemed  but  suitable  in- 
closures  for  the  beautiful  courts  and  gardens. 
Tiie  varied  color  of  the  flat  roofs,  the  domes 
and  minarets  glistening  in  the  sun ;  the  cluster- 
ing tops  of  the  khans,  the  gardens  smIBng  in 
all  the  tieauty  of  J>inc,  the  tossing  palms,  the 
sparkling  waters  of  Abana,  the  wide  stretch 
of  dcseit-Uke  sand,  and  afiir  the  anowy  sum- 
mits of  Lefaonon^t  was  indeed  a  veiy  beautifiil 
sight 

After  long  waiting  for  the  looked-for  proces- 
Moaa  that  did  not  come,  our  steps  were  led  to- 

w-ird  the  liaz-ars,  where,  if  no  where  else,  the 
Frank  is  sure  of  receiving  most  courteous  salu- 
tation. So  many  times  have  these  Eastern  ba- 
zar^ i>een  described  that  I  wiB  not  dwell  upon 
t'lcm  liere.  Every  one  has  seen,  in  imagina- 
tion at  least,  these  long  rows  of  little  apart- 
ments fining  each  iride  of  a  way,  saade  shadowy 
and  cool  by  awnings  stretching  from  ronf  to 
roo^  and  stored  with  treasures.  There  are 
cosiest  fibrlcs  fron  Eastern  looms;  thcfeaie 
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shawls,  and  silks,  and  jewels  that  rival  the  stars 
in  splendnr,  and  spices  and  perfumes  that  make 
breathing  an  exquisite  delight;  of  sashes  em- 
broidered with  gold,  of  swords  whose  shimmer 
makes  one  shiver.  They  arc  all  here.  Up  and 
down,  and  in  and  out  of  these  shadowy  corri- 
dors you  may  go  all  day  long,  seeing  much  tiiat 
is  beautiful  and  delightful,  much  to  annoy  and 
disgust  Every  body  has  seen  tlic  Effcndi  who 
sits  cross-legged  on  his  mat,  adjusts  h!a  turban 
daintily,  sips  his  coffee  and  smokt  s  liis  Lliihouk, 
and  is  so  serenely  indifferent  as  to  whether  lie 
trades  with  you  or  not,  that  you  are  sure  to  go 
up  and  pay  thrice  its  value  for  a  minute  bottle 
of  what  he  calls  the  "odor  of  paradise,"  which, 
when  you  get  it  home,  grows  so  faint  as  to  make 
you  believe  that  paradise  must  lie  nearer  the 
Mussulman's  shop  than  it  docs  to  your  own 
habitation.  The  shoe  bazars  are  very  gay  with 
dteir  displays  of  red  and  yellow  slippers,  so  ar- 
ranged that  whichever  way  you  turn  a  row  of 

pointed  toes  meets  your  eyes.  Tliere  is  a  nar- 
row iane  devoted  to  such  articles  as  are  fur- 
nished or  purdiaaed  by  flie  Bedouins  of  the 
desert,  and  here  the  beatltifol  horses  were  nO 
small  object  of  attraction. 

The  bazars  of  Damascus  do  not  excel  diose 
of  Cairo  in  color  and  arrangement,  or  those  dis- 
tinct Eastern  characteristics  that  render  them  so 
attractive  to  a  stranger;  nor  do  they  equal  those 
of  Stamboul  in  extent  We  visited  the  whole- 
sale establishment  of  some  of  tlie  silk  mer- 
chants of  Damascus,  or,  rather,  his  apartments 
in  the  khan.  These  khans  consist  of  a  large 
building  usually  two  stories  in  hight,  surround- 
ing a  court,  and  divided  into  apartments  for 
storing  goods.  Each  little  division  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  dome,  and  the  whole  is  most  ad- 
mirably arranged  for  its  purpose.  Into  the 
court  come  the  laden  camels  of  the  caravans, 
and  the  place  presents  a  scene  of  great  activity. 

I  stood  leaning  over  the  balcony  after  the  Klt'en- 
di's  goods  luui  been  inspected,  watching  the 
curious  scene  below.  On  bales  and  boxes  sat 
the  various  clerks,  each  n-ith  a  piece  of  paper 
on  his  knee,  or  laid  upon  his  hand,  on  which 
he  wrote,  using  the  inkborn  which  he  carried 
in  his  belt  In  Arab  schools  the  boys  are 
taught  to  write  without  the  use  of  a  desk,  and 
the  dexterity  and  rapidity  which  they  acquire 
seems  very  remarkable  to  one  who  must  use 
the  fiat  suriace  or  can  not  write  at  all.  Sev- 
eral persons  were  displaying  goods  to  pur- 
duiscrs.  One  camel  was  on  his  knees  being 
relieved  of  his  load,  anodier  patiently  waiting 
his  turn.  Many  men  were  scattered  about  em- 
ployed in  various  ways.  It  was  all  intelligible 
except  one  thing.  In  the  middle  of  the  court 
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was  a  platform  of  boards  raised  two  stefMi  from 
the  floor  and  surrounded  by  a  low  railing.  A 
strip  of  matting  lay  in  the  center  and  a  jar  of 
water  stood  by  the  step.  I  was  just  qucstfon- 
in;;  if  it  mir^ht  not  be  an  auctioneer's  stand, 
when  just  as  i  turned  away,  I  noticed  a  man 
who,  leaving  his  work,  approached  the  jar,  and 
pouring  water  bathed  his  head  and  bee.  Then 
kirkiriLC  off  his  slippers  he  pn^spr!  up  .nul 
kneeled  in  prayer.  The  hum  of  voices,  tiie 
stir  of  business  went  on  around  him  as  before ; 
he  seemed  to  have  nothing:  to  see,  nothing  to 
feel  but  the  presence  of  Allah,  and  all  the  oth- 
ers were  equally  indifferent  It  was  a  curious 
sight,  peculiarly  illustrative  of  die  Act  that 
surrnnndint^s  nnd  phu  c  are  ns  naught  to  the 
Mussulman  when  comes  his  hour  of  prayer. 

There  are  other  khans  in  Damascus  con- 
stnicted  in  similar  manner  and  devoted  to  va- 
rious purposes.  One  is  used  as  a  lodging- 
house  for  traveling  merchants,  who  are  entitled 
each  to  his  own  little  apartment,  of  which  he 
may  have  exclusive  possession  while  remaining 
In  the  cify  free  of  expense.  It  is  one  mode  of 
encouraging  desert  travel.  Another  is  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  muleteers  who  dro\  e 
the  camels. 

Emerging  from  the  khan  of  the  silk  mer- 
chants we  inquired  for  the  street  called 
"Straight."  "You  are  on  it  now,"  answered 
the  guide.  To  ride  the  entire  length  did  not 
require  many  minutes.  I  can  see  it  now  as 
phinly  as  then;  can  hear  as  distinctly  the  clat- 
ter of  the  horses  on  the  pavements.  It  is  as 
narrow  as  it  is  straight,  and  too  slippery  for  any 
straight  and  narrow  path  to  be.  There  are 
plenty  of  windowless  walls,  plenty  of  third-rate 
stores  crowded  for  some  reason  out  of  the  ba- 


is  latiier  indefinite,  so  we  had  already  been 

shown  various  places  in  the  wny  thither  as  the 
supposed  spot  I  think  the  guides  have  a  loca- 
tion for  this  remarkable  event  in  the  vicinity  of 
every  gate;  that  makes  it  coi  vcnitnt.  Let  the 
traveler  be  approaching  by  which  ever  way  he 
may,  he  can  take  to  himself  the  consolation  of 
believing  that  he  has  passed  over  the  very  road 
and  lingered  by  the  sacred  s[K)t,  and  so  make 
much  of  the  association.  We  passed  out  at 
the  nortiiem  gate,  which  was  genuinely  Eastern 
in  its  picturesqueness,  and  along  the  broken 
wall  to  the  very  highest  point  And  there,  they 
say — why,  one  knows  not,  unless  because  It 
chances  to  be  the  most  prominent  p<3int — i-i  die 
very  place  where  Saul  escaped  by  being  let 
down  in  a  basket  The  baskets  are  large 
enough  here  at  (he  present  day  to  be  of  use  in 

the  same  sort  of  service. 

Not  many  rods  from  the  gate  is  a  little  foot- 
path, over  which  a  stone  has  formed  a  natural 
bridge  somewhat  after  this  manner:  the  earth 
originally  on  a  level  with  the  stone,  has  sunk 
in,  and  a  part  of  the  rock  has  broken  off  below 
and  been  removed,  so  tliat  now  a  litde  hollow 
in  the  ground  is  spanned  by  the  bridt^c  formed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  rock,  and  the  place 
beneath  is  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl 
through.  The  miracle- mal<ers  think  ^e  Inidgc 
was  formed  at  the  time  of  .Saul's  conversion, 
and  that  every  man  who  crawls  imdcr  the  stone 
will  never  be  afflicted  with  any  disease  of  the 
spine,  and  those  already  diseased  COQieiA  great 
numbers  and  go  away  quite  cured. 

There  is  not  very  modi  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  sight-seeing  in  Damascus.  A  few 
mosques,  the  Iwzars.  the  gardens  where  all  the 
long  evenings  the  whole  j>eopk  go  in  and  out 


zars,  perkape  because  their  litde  treasure  re-  and  en)oy  the  breath  of  Summer,  and  the  flow- 


nuired  the  fullest  davh'ght  to  be  seen;  plenty  of 
boys  standing  with  glass  jars  of  cool  shertiets 
or  cooler  ices  at  the  corners  of  Ihe  streets.  Ices 
frozen  with  snows  from  Lebanon t  Think  of 
that,  yc  wild  patronize  the  ice-rream  restaurants  I 
of  America.  There  are  plenty  of  women,  of 
dirty  chiMren,  of  commonplace  men.  The  one 
thine;  to  mark  it  from  a  hundred  other  streets  is 
an  association  we  bring  to  it  ourselves.  The 
"  hotise  of  Ananias  "  is  now  a  chapel  I  This  we 
might  have  expected  it  to  be  I  A  chapel  with  a 
snuff-taking  priest  to  keep  the  key,  with  a  daub 
of  an  altar  painting,  with  a  plaster  image  of  the 
Virgin  decked  with  faded  paper  roses,  and  itlu- 
mined  by  dripping,  drizzling  candles. 

We  got  away  as  soon  as  possible ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  contribution  to  Holy  Modier 
Oiurch,  and  were  guided  thence  In  the  spot  of 
Saul's  conversion.    "Came  nigh  to  Damascus" 


crs  and  the  water,  and  last,  but  not  least  of 
their  enjoyments,  the  unfailing  narghilch.  Men 
who  will  never  be  aUe  to  own  one  may  hire  one 
for  a  trifle  here ;  that  is,  he  pays  so  much  for 
"a  smoke,"  and  pipe,  tobacco,  and  seat  are  in- 
cluded in  llie  price.  Long  rows  of  clean  nar- 
ghilehs  may  alwajrs  be  seen  standing  before  the 
cafes,  and  one  mnv  droj)  his  labor  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  and  forget  bis  cares  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  favorite  weed. 

One  never  wearies  of  the  people,  and  many 
of  the  commonest  phases  of  Oriental  life  have 
a  beauty  and  an  uiterest  peculiarly  attractive. 


If  you  are  d'squieted  with  any  thing,  you 
should  consider  widi  yourMlf— is  the  thing  of 
that  worth  that  for  it  T  shOUld  M>  distlirb  mysdf 
and  lose  my  tranquili^'  ? 
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THOUGHTS  AT  SUNSET, 


Gleaming  golden  in  the  sunset  hang  the  piurple  clouds  of  even, 

Jint  sndi  doucb  as  in  my  cliildliood  seemed  die  Iblding-doora  of  heaven; 

Where,  behind  tlie  fleecy  curtain,  acarccly  hidden  ftom  my  vicvr. 

All  the  hopes  of  all  the  ages  to  my  funy  ;;llmmering  tl-.niiigh, 

Rose  in  granU  and  rich  fulfillment  from  th'  imperial  dream  of  power 
Tb  dm  love-hoiie  ef  tlie  maiden— to  the  promiie  ef  a  flower! 

Ah,  what  happy  days  of  pramlse^  when  die  comdiig  is  SO  bright, 
llVhen  from  out  the  mystic  future  float  such  floods  of  golden  light! 

When  each  bird  that  sings  above  us,  and  the  tint  of  every  flower, 
Tdl  of  something  new  to  love  t»— some  bright  hope  for  ever)-  hour ! 

When  the  heart  a  world  has  i>eoplcd  ioll  of  beauty,  truth,  and  lovci 
Tin  we  wonder  how  conld  heaven  be  more  beaodfU  above  I 

Then  what  grand  and  magic  castles  in  the  evening  clouds  arise, 
Tiqgi^g  o'er  with  yuuth's  pure  dreaming  all  the  amber  of  the  skies; 

And  BO  fbnq  of  ghostly  seeming  in  the  pictute  ^er  is  seen. 
Envy,  Malice,  Hatred,  Mammoni  Iddden  all  bdiind  the  screen; 

Hid  behind  the  fleecy  curtain  which  the  Future  foldeth  Jovmi, 
That  one  magic,  short  life-era  may  be  lived  without  a  frown. 

O,  that  eyes  which  liioj^ed  tl;e  purest  should  be  ever  used  tO  see 
Onward,  out  beyond  ilie  cuitiiiii,  iik  s  deceit  and  misery! 

That  the  soul  which  loved  and  trusted  with  the  blindness  of  a  ciiiid, 
Widi  n  Uth  in  every  pramise,  by  cadi  loving  hope  beguiled, 

Should  ])e  diioincd  to  see  its  idols  f.dllii^  su'wlv.  d.iv  hv  day, 
Doomed  to  find  its  boasted  marble  naught  but  brittle,  crumbling  clayl 

Yet  as,  day  by  day,  we  journey  down  to  life's  mpierious  end. 
Many  a  love  we  deemed  immortal,  many  n  mBnunon*tompted  friend, 

Shuffles  off  a  sworn  allegiance,  chills  the  life-drops  of  the  soul, 

^Vealvcus  all  our  lovely  fiith,  and  flings  us  on  the  waves  that  roll 

Heedless,  reckless  o'er  the  ocean,  careless  where  our  lot  is  cast, 
Cardess  of  the  gloomy  future,  shrinking  wildly  from  the  past  I 

Amber  clouds  that  wreathe  the  sunset  in  our  young  lifc'^rosy  dawn. 
How  ye  beckon  the  young  dreamer  from  hb  happy  moments  on  I 

CrinHon  clouds  that  wreathe  the  sunset  when  our  day  is  at  its  nooOf 

How  ye  tell  of  days  departed  that  wiM  come  again  jo  soon  I 

Purple  clouds  that  wreathe  the  sunset  when  we  tread  life's  evening  trad^ 
How  ye  sdr  the  Ibant  of  memory,  tUl  our  eyes  turn  Ibndly  back; 

Till  our  BA  is  lost  in  Aeambig  o'er  the  iMona  of  the  past^ 

And  the  life  beyond  the  curtain  where  those  lovely  dreams  niaj  last ; 

Where  no  spirit,  like  a  tendril,  clutcheth  things  that,  frail  and  weak. 

Break,  and  leave  the  heart's  blood  wasting,  leave  a  blanched,  uncolored  cheek; 

Where  no  jraandng  sod  b  ever  feadiiqg  out  into  the  daric, 
AsUng  wBdly  fix*  one  glinunei^-fer  om  ieedngi,  flickering  spark 

From  the  p^cat  unl;no\vn  around  it,  yet  which  must  somewhere  exist, 
For  the  soul  would  nut  reach  outward  for  the  thing  it  had  nut  missed. 

And  behind  yon  fleecy  curtain,  all  with  silver  burnished  rotmd, 
I  bdieve  the  native  language  of  the  soul  will  yet  be  Ibwid. 

There  the  Babcl  of  the  agC5  shall  be  swallowed  up  with  time  ; 
There  the  converse  will  be  blessed,  and  the  thought  will  be  sublime. 

And  the  noblest  aspirations  meet  fuUillment  pure  and  high. 

When  (he  cmlain  shall  be  Iblded  bade  that  dwnids  the  eveinog  algr  1 
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UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCES. 


MIND  is  iasepanbty  connected  with  the 
idea  of  sociality.  If  it  were  possible  to 
isolate  our  spirits  from  all  intercourse  witii  our 
kindred,  from  all  those  little  and  great  sympa- 
thies which  fill  up  and  sweeten  the  chalice  of 
life,  wc  would  lose  our  natural  attributes.  Go 
to  the  lonely  cave  of  the  bermit,  who,  stung  by 
the  wrongs  and  disappointments  incident  to 
humanity,  seeks  rest  aiiJ  consolation  in  a  world 
of  bis  OWQ,  and  in  the  low  mutterings  of  his 
voice  as  he  conunones  with  his  own  individuali- 
ties, in  the  vacant  glare  of  his  sunlcen  cjWr  JWX 
have       sad  evidences  of  insanity. 

Our  imaginations  can  not  go  k>ack  to  a  period 
in  eternity  witen  sociality  did  not  exist  Even 
when  "the  earth  was  wltliout  form  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep," 
God  was  not  alone,  for  tiien,  as  now,  the 
F.ither,  the  Son,  anti  t!ie  Holy  Ghost  were 
united,  constituting  the  social  Ufe.  Angels 
were  created  lor  tlie  companionship  of  the 
Eternal  Trinity  long  before  the  command,  ^Let 
Uicre  he  light,'*  went  forth,  and  when  the  world 
in  wliich  we  livi^  with  all  its  diversified  forms 
of  life,  was  brought  inlo  ^stencc^  it  received  a 
social  character  corresponding  ^nS^  that  of  its 
j^eat  Creator.  Hence  we  see  the  social  princi- 
ple wherever  there  is  animal  or  vegetable  life — 
in  the  smallest  insects  diat  float  through  the 
air,  and  in  the  most  insiijnificant  reptiles  that 
crawl  upon  the  earth ;  Imt  in  man,  on  account 
of  his  superior  intelli<;encc,  it  is  preeminent 
We  often  iiear  men  tilkillig  loudly  about  per- 
sonal inde])cndence,  Init  no  one  in  possession 
of  a  social  nature  can  i^  independent.  We 
can  not  be  independent  of  the  past»  for  if  we 
would  hecome  wise  we  must  associate  with  the 
master  spirits  of  our  race  who  have  thought 
and  acted  bribre  us.  We  can  not  be  independ- 
ent of  the  present^  for  the  claims  of  God  and 
ht:nianlty  are  upon  us ;  and,  thoncrh  we  may  dis- 
regard these,  we  are  compelled  to  act  some  part 
in  the  great  drama  of  sodal  life.  We  can  not 
be  independent  of  the  ftitiirc,  especiallv  in  a 
social  sense,  for  Uie  Scriptures  teach  us  that 
we  will  at  last  enter  the  society  of  angels  or 
devils.  It  is  in  die  proper  cultivation  of  the 
social  element  in  our  nature  that  we  realize 
the  purest  and  most  exalted  pleasure.  Wltat 
creates  the  happiness  of  heaven  hut  the  com- 
munion of  congenial  spirits,  the  pcrfccdy  har- 
monious social  life  of  the  angelhood,  and  of 
those  who  have  "washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'" 

When  we  look  upon  the  beauties  of  nature 
or  art  our  rapture  is  increased  tenfold  by  the 


communication  of  our  impressions  to  others. 
We  would  have  but  little  pleasure  in  examining 
the  finest  works  of  painting  or  sculpture  ttutt 
human  hands  have  produced  if  we  were  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  revealing  to  other 
minds  the  feelings  or  sentiments  inspired  by 
such  works.  To  the  social  nature  of  man  we 
are  indebted  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  literature. 
While  listening  to  the  sweet  warbles  of  wild 
birds  in  the  depths  of  tlie  fons^  to  the  songs 
of  iEolus  sung  by  the  mountain  pines,  or  to  the 
louder  harmonies  of  cascades,  while  musing 
over  the  tombs  of  buried  nations,  or  with  pro- 
phetic spirit  anticipating  the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed  in  tlie  world's  millennial  era,  what  but 
the  promptings  of  sociality  induces  the  poet  to 
embody  his  Noughts  in  immortal  verse  ? 

Our  associates  in  the  literature  we  select,  or 
those  we  meet  in  business  and  social  life,  exert 
a  greater  influence  In  the  formation  of  our 
characters  than  we  are  apt  tO  tldnk.  Every 
glance  that  we  meet  from  human  eyes,  whetlur 
of  pity,  contempt,  or  affection,  every  tone  that 
611b  upon  our  ears  firom  human  lips,  awaVens 
some  feelint;  or  sentiment  in  our  minds  immedi- 
ately affecting  our  characters.  How  well  fur  us 
would  it  be  to  remeidier  diat  in  our  lodal  reh- 
tions  we  are  always  exerting  influences  good 
or  bad,  and  that  all  our  moral  influences  here, 
whetlier  put  forth  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
are  eUnutl  in  their  effeUsi  fYom  neither  the 
pulpit  nor  the  religious  press  is  this  thought 
presented  in  plain  tenns  as  frequently  as  it 
should  be.  The  impression  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral that  the  moral  injuries  we  receive  or  give 
can  l>e  entirely  repaired,  but  this  is  not  sound 
piulosophy.  When  the  woodsman,  purposely 
or  carelenly,  sinks  his  ax  into  the  body  of  a 
youn:j  tree,  it  mnv  nnr  r'if  ,  'V."  wound  may  heal 
over,  and  the  tree  live  a  century  afterward;  but 
the  scar  will  remain,  time  can  not  make  it  as 
perfect  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  never 
received  the  stroke.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
human  soul.  If  you  by  word  or  example  turn 
a  child  away  from  God,  if  you  teach  him  pro- 
fanity, make  him  a  Sabbath-breaker,  or  turn 
him  into  any  path  of  vice,  he  may  be  subse- 
quently converted  and  become  a  distinguished 
Christian ;  nevertheless,  it  is  as  true  of  him  as 
of  the  tree — the  srar  remains.  He  may  reach 
heaven  and  join  the  white-robed  throng  in  their 
songs  of  praise  and  in  their  progressive  studies 
of  the  Infinite,  but  he  never  wnll  be  at  any 
period  in  the  eternal  future  as  fa  advanced  as 
he  would  have  been  had  you  not  tdndered  him. 

Conscious  influences  are  the  soul-powers  we 
exert  willfully  upon  the  characters  and  conduct 
of  others.   And  does  it  not  make  every  true 
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Christian's  heart  sad  to  think  that  millions  of 
:    our  race  are  every  day  consciously  wronging 
I   fheir  fellaw*inen,  hinlering  their  minds  from 
the  acqidrition  of  useful  knowlcdt^e  and  their 
hearts  from  prosfress  in  holiness  ?    We  can  not 
consciously  injure  the  souls  ol  others  without 
at  the  same  lime  injuriag  owsdves  consdousiyt 
nor  can  we  confer  a  benefit  or  blessing,  espe- 
cially of  a  moral  character,  upon  others  without 
ieeling  its  reflex  infltteace  in  our  hearts, 
etevatinig  as  neucr  to  At  great  Benefactor. 
Therefore,  in  exerting  conscious  influences, 
I    either  good  or  bad,  we  are  woriiing  for  eternity 
ia  tmo  ways,  blessing  ouisehres  while  we  bless 
other?;,  or  cursing  ourselves  while  we  curse 
>    others.    But  bow  insignificant  are  our  con- 
sdoQS  iafluences  when  compared  with  diose  we 
are  oeatiaaally  putting  forth  for  good  or  evil 
vnf(iHsrims!y .'   We   know  Qiristians  whose 
iiouls  everj-wherc  emit  odors  of  love,  and  they 
seem  to  be  ss  anoonscious  of  it  as  the  twe  'is 
:    of  its  fi^^jance.    They  have  a  peculiar  attrac- 
i    tion  by  which  young  and  old  are  drawn  to 
them,  and  we  part  with  diem  as  we  port  with 
die  genial  sunshine  of  Summer,  desiring  to 
meet  them  again. 

There  is  another  dass  of  Cbristians  in  whom 
we  have  confidence;  they  bear  crosses,  they 
!    make  sacrifices  for  Christ,  they  are  undoubtedly 
I    children       God;  but  their  characters  have 
gnails  and  knots  which  ^  sap  of  Ae  Gospel 
j    has  never  permeated ;  they  jt-dw  in  .tn^-ice,  but 
'    it  is  rather  a  crooked  growth ;  in  their  best 
moods  their  unconscious  influence  is  good,  but 
I   they  are  too  seldom  m  their  best  moods,  and  fan 
speaking  of  them  we  are  obliged  to  use  a  para- 
i  dox — ^we  call  them  disagreeable  Christians.  We 
!   were  once  intimately  acqvurinted  with  an  old 
f'octor  of  divinity  whose  countenance  always 
clouded  up  with  a  small  storm  of  wrath  when- 
I    ever  his  tea  or  coffee  was  loo  strong  or  not 
I    strong  enough,  and,  though  we  did  not  dare  to 
question  his  piet\',  we  often  whispered  aloud 
,    our  twjnsh  conclusions  that  both  he  and  his 
I    sonr  divinity  needed  considerable  doctoring. 
It  is  our  Christian  duty  to  be  pleasant  and 
amiable,  to  exhibit  in  our  families  and  every- 
where the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  our  great 
Master.  In  this  way  we  can  all  be  pmdhers ; 
our  lives  may  be  continued  sermons,  worthy 
of  being  titled,  "evidences  of  Christianity," 
We  are  accountable  iat  the  bad  influences  we 
I    '.inconsciously  exert,  for  they  are  effects  the 
causes  of  which  we  oqgbt  not  to  keep  within 
tts.  God  requires  us  to  love  h!m  with  all  our 
heart,  mind,  sot^and  strcni^th.    If  we  do  this, 
all  our  Influences  will  be  f^ood.  and  we  know 
that  they  will  be  bad  in  proportion  as  we  fail  to 


fulfill  this  first  and  great  commandment.  "  N*o 
man  liveth  to  liimse^.''  >'-Vy(>,are  not.bi\r:©wn, 
we  are  bought  wifliV  pVitfe;  everf  the  fSrecious 
blood  of  Christ,"  'and  *c  ae^"}'6q>}rceb,  IcC  bfc 
like  our  Divine  Redeemer.*  *  We' TOnst  have 'in' 
tiie  highest  attainable  degree  that  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  brought  him  down  from  heaven 
to  suffer  and  die  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. We  must  love  as  he  loves,  we  must  pity 
as  he  pities,  we  must  be  pure  in  heait  as  he  is 
pure.  Then  will  the  influences  of  oar  lives  fall 
like  dews  upon  the  barren  souls  around  us, 
causing  them  to  bring  fortli  iruii  unto  holiness, 
and  we  will  be  held  ia  sweet  remcmbrsnoe  afler 
we  shall  have  gone  to  rest 


WOMEN  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.* 

BEING  alive  to  the  awkward  conjunction  of 
the  words  "women"  and  "middle  age"  in 

the  same  sentence,  we  at  the  outset  entreat 
patience  till  the  sequel  shall  prove  our  inno- 
cence of  tiie  intention  to  write  about  ^midiU- 
aged  w&men"  or  even  to  affirm  that  such  beings 
arc.  Women,  we  know,  are  all  either  young 
or  old.  There  is  no  debatable  ground  between 
these  extremes.  May  and  December  are  famil- 
iar, but  there  is  no  Autumn,  and,  if  there  were, 
it  ia  hoped  that  we  have  too  much  sense  to  call 
attention  tfiereto. 

The  real  subject  of  this  paper  is  the  social 
position  of  women  during  the  middle  ages  of 
the  Christian  world ;  and  the  train  of  thoughts 
vAlch  led  up  to  it  beg^  with  reflections  on 
woman's  anxiety  to  unsex  herself  in  the  present 
I  ^e.  The  loveiy  being  is  tired  of  the  sanctity 
!  in  whidi  she  was  ensluined  centuries  ago,  and 

I  is  determined  to  "clear  out"  of  the  same,  to 
jostle  us  men  on  ti)e  walks  which  we  have 
hitherto  considered  jiroper  to  oursdves,  to  owe 
nothing  to  our  ;;;allantry,  but  to  forage  for  her- 
self, and  to  prefer  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  to 
I  all  the  homage  which  has  been  hitherto  hers. 
I  She,  no  doubt,  has  weighed  carefully  the  pre- 
'  scriptivc  rights  which  she  is  aboiit  to  abdicate ; 
'  but  we,  not  being  well  informed  on  tlut  sub- 
i  jcct,  desire  to  "take  stock*'  of  these  advant- 
ages, and  to  understand  how  she  acquired  them. 
For,  lookin;:  back  to  our  early  histories,  and 
especially  to  that  earliest  of  all  in  which  are 
recorded  her  first  tqipearance  in  the  worU,  and 


•In  fUMiilim  lo  our  readan  Aia  tttidlb  mImM  from  j 
BtadmodV  Edinburgh  MagMiaOb  "wk  ha**  «nwwiwd  larKe  | 

L-Jilorial  liljerty  In  omitting  many  parU  which  we  did  wUh 
tn  u&c  in  piss'.rg  brother*  that  were  Dot  adapted  to  our  tat, 
and  in  excising  fnnic  [urls  which  only  reflected  igiMMUHM  Of 
miwuiwaaiitetion  of  onr  American  life.— Editor. 
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the  Uttle  obligation  which  she  laid  us  all  under, 

we  scje-h'T  able  to  i.^iot  titt  sm.-ill  re^nrd  from 
men,  and  men  disposetf  to  concede  but  sparing 
regard  Ih  hen  "  ;  "  -  . 
•  Mihon  suggesreti  something  like  a  bc!::;;n- 
ning  of  chivalrous  homage  in  Eden,  but  as 
"  Paradise  Lost "  is  not  the  poetry  of  the  period, 
it  doei  not  prove  much  for  our  inquiry.  She 
appcrtrs  to  have  1>eL'n  for  flt:^es  little  better  than 
a  drudge.  Howbcit,  between  that  original  forced 
drudgery,  and  Ae  voltintaiy  dnidf^eiy  which  she 

is  to-riav  demandinf^  as  a  rii^iit,  she  has  known 
a  canonization,  or  rather  an  apotheosis ;  she 
has  been  exalted  to  an  absolute  sovereignty, 
her  breath  lias  been  incense,  her  perpetual 
tribute  adomiion,  the  deeds  of  hcroos  have 
been  amply  rewarded  by  her  smile,  her  dis- 
pleasure hits  brought  despair  and  mint  to  do 
her  will  \vas  man's  \oluiit.irv  and  laT:dal>Ic  serv- 
ice, to  otTend  her  was  to  rouse  the  wrath  of 
ever)'  manly  bosom,  and  to  incur  the  reproach 
of  being  rt  r    nt  and  disloj-al. 

Perhti])H  this  is  attributing  to  the  wliolc  sex 
a  ix)wer  which  only  distinguished  individuals 
could  exercise  to  the  fidl;  neverUieless  the  sex 

at  lari^e  was  endued  with  it  in  l^ind.  If  not 
in  degree.  Strong  in  her  weakness,  ovemiling 
by  the  abnegation  of  all  right  and  will,  woman 
reigned  despotic;  her  sway  rested  on  no  char- 
ter, but  the  swords  of  paladins  leaped  from 
their  scabbards  to  sustain  it;  her  wrong,  borne 
in  voiceless  meekness,  pointed  tiie  lance  of 
chi'/alrv.  and  made  everv  true  man  Tier  sworn 
avenger.  How  tlte  resignation  of  such  high 
inflaences  as  these,  which  set  her  fai  some 
senses  above  the  world  and  its  vidssitudes,  can 
be  compensated  by  a  pair  of  smaM  clothes  with 
tribulations,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  yet 
such  is  her  pleasure,  and  our  &ith  would  be 
unfaithful  if  \vc  did  nnt  bear  with  her  even  in 
her  self-assert in;^'  caprice.  In  place  of  her  true 
knight,  woman  proposes  to  champion  herself 
to-day;  it  is  not  masculine  strengtil^  but  her 
own  ricjht  hand,  that  shall  help  her. 

The  scepter  is  not  one,  we  trow,  which  she 
can  lajr  down  and  resume  at  wttt.  It  is  an 
artificfal  ensign,  not  for  all  time,  thmij^h  it  has 
endured  for  many  ages.  The  halo  will  not 
disappear  by  a  sodden  eclipse,  but  it  will  go 
down  slowly  and  with  a  mellow  glory,  like  the 
s(  ttinj^  sun,  into  the  future;  and  Christendom, 
forlorn  and  chill,  will  accept  its  destiny,  and 
seek  a  savage  dvilixation.  And  so,  when  the 
pcnfle  tyranny  shall  be  a  tradition  of  the  past, 
a  power  never  to  re\ive  while  the  worki  stand- 
eth,  the  marvel  will  be  how  it  ever  existed.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  aotva  the  riddle,  or  to  explain 
by  what  subtile  course  of  feeling  and  qpinton 


Ae  unmly  ^idlb  and  atfections  of  sinful  men 
came  to  bow  themselves  before  this  absolute 
idol;  but  we  do  hope  to  be  able  to  exhibit 
some  of  Ae  drcumstances  of  Uie  dawn  of  tiie 
worship  and  of  its  meridian  glory.  Its  decline 
and  fall  are  already  a  topic  familiar  to  our  age. 

On  first  considering  the  question  we  found 
ourselves  possessed  of  an  idea  that  the  social 
state  known  to  our  own  experience  and  per- 
vading our  literature  was  according  to  tlie  eter- 
nal fitness  of  tilings ;  titat  woman's  position  is 

not  an  arbitrary  one  which  she  ran  relinquish 
or  which  she  can  be  deprived  of,  but  one  pre- 
scribed by  Providence  and  by  our  nature  ;  one, 
therefore,  certain  to  be  reestablished  whatever 
attempts  may  be  made  to  change  it.  But  a 
very  brief  retrospect  shows  the  fallacy  of  tliis. 
The  mention  of  her  to  the  books  of  Che  Old 

Testament  floes  not  indicate  that  she  is  a  bein;^; 
claiming  by  natural  right  any  particular  influ- 
ence, or  that  there  should  be  merit  in  obeying 
or  indulging  her.  Far  less  have  we  a  warrant 
for  worshipini;  her.  "I  wnll  greatly  multiply 
thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception,"  said  the  Crea- 
tor to  her;  "to  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth 

children  ;  and  thy  desire  shall  I'C  to  thy  hus- 
band, and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  There  is 
not  much  foreshadow  of  supremacy  in  that  sen- 
tence. And  we  are  well  assured  that  through- 
out the  Jewish  dlspensatinn,  woman,  far  from 
dictating  or  controlling,  was  not  allowed  to  have 
a  will  of  her  own. 

If  we  refer  to  profane  history  we  find  that 
the  heathen  woman  of  ancient  days  was  worse 
oiF  than  the  Jewish.  The  JRonum  lady's  con- 
dition has  been  carefolly  described  by  Gibbon 
as  follows : 

"According  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  he 
[the  Roman]  bought  his  bride  of  her  parents, 

ami  she  fulhlled  t!ie  Lcrmpticn  by  pnrrh.asing 
with  three  pieces  of  copper  a  just  introduction 
to  his  house  and  household  deities.  A  sacrifice 
of  fruits  was  offered  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ten  witnesses ;  the  contracting  parties 
were  seated  on  the  same  sheepskin ;  they  tasted 
a  salt  cake  of  far  or  rice;  and  this  con/arrea- 
(ion,  which  denoted  the  ancient  food  fif  Italy, 
served  as  an  emblem  of  tbeir  mystic  union  of 
mind  and  body.  But  this  union  on  the  side  of 
the  woman  was  rigorous  and  unequal,  and  1  c 
renounced  the  name  and  worship  of  her  father's 
house  to  embrace  a  new  ser\itude,  decorated 
only  by  the  tide  of  adoption.  A  fiction  of  the 
law,  neither  rational  nor  eletrant,  bestowed  on 
1  the  mother  of  a  family — her  proper  appella- 
tioo— die  strange  characters  of  sister  to  her 
'  own  children,  and  of  daughter  to  her  husband 
I  or  master,  who  was  mvested  with  the  plenitude 
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of  paternal  power.  By  his  judgment  or  caprice 

her  behavior  wns  approved,  or  censured,  or 
chasusetl ;  be  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  life 
and  death ;  and  it  was  allowed  that  hi  the  cases 
of  adultery  or  drunkenness  the  sentence  might 
be  properly  inilicted.  She  acquired  and  in- 
herited for  the  sole  profit  of  her  lord ;  and  so 
closely  was  woman  defined,  not  as  a  penoH  but 
xs  a  tJihi:;.  that  If  tlic  original  title  were  defi- 
cient she  might  be  claimed  hke  other  movables 
by  the  use  and  possession  of  an  cntbe  year." 

And  in  a  note  the  s«ne  author  qooles  Aulas 
Cellius  as  follows : 

"Metellus  Ntunidicus  the  censor  acknowl- 
edged to  the  Roman  people  in  a  public  oration 
that.  \v.u\  kind  nature  allowed  us  to  exist  with- 
out the  help  of  woman,  we  should  be  delivered 
fnm  a  i«ry  trottblesome  companion;  and  he 
could  recommend  matrimony  only  as  a  sacrifice 
of  private  pleasure  to  public  duty." 

Metelhis  and  tihe  apostle  Paul  appear  to  have 
t.c  n  much  of  tlic  same  mind  on  this  head. 

liut  when  we  begin  to  reflect  on  women  ns 
they  are  show^n  in  classic  lore,  it  is  not  the 
Koman  bdy  that  we  fed  incBaed  to  dwell  on, 
but  our  mtniories  instantly  summon  up  such 
brilliant  names  as  Aspasia,  Lais,  Gl)  cera.  And 
here  it  would  seem  as  if  we  came  upon  an  oasis 
in  the  great  desert — OS  if  diat  glorious  city  of 
old  days,  whose  imag;e.  once  sujjE^esfed,  will 
lead  the  mind  captive,  and  distract  it  trom  its 
woric-a-day  theme — 

"  W  h.ite'er  the  tale. 
So  much  it«  nvtgic  nuut  o'er  all  prevail 

as  if  the  renowned  AUiene,  prominent  in  so 

much  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble,  h.ui  also 
been  preeminent  in  removing  the  disabilities 
of  women,  and  had  anticipated  the  gendcnc&s 
of  CbristiaAity  by  cultivating  their  minds,  en> 
couraging  their  talent?:,  and  vcnerntin:,'  their 
opinions.  If  not  worship,  here  tliey  enjoyed 
equality  with  the  Other  sex;  if  the  female  sex 
itself  did  not  exercise  an  absolute  supremacy, 
its  individuals  were  recoeni.'ed  and  celebrated 
according  to  their  abilities  and  charms.  But 
no;  this  is  only  a  speciota  fimcy,  strikh^;  at 
first,  but  no  exception  when  sifted  and  exam- 
ined. We  prefer,  however,  not  to  put  forward 
our  own  argument  on  this  head,  but  rather  to 
show  how  £ir  the  instance  was  thought  to  be 
favorable  to  the  rights  of  women  by  one  of 
themselves,  and  a  clever  one  too.  Lady  Morgan. 

"  These  women  wliose  names  are  l^ked  with 
those  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  of  an- 
tiquity, were  the  outcasts  of  society — its  admi- 
ration, its  pride,  and  its  shame^  the  agents  of 

it>   n-fined  civilization,  AO  inStnimeUtS  of  itS 

rapid  moral  corruption. 


'*Bom  in  slavery,  or  sold  to  it,  infimt  cap> 

lives  t.ikcn  in  war,  or  of  a  class  too  "owly  to 
be  recognized  as  citixens  by  the  State,  tiicsc 
victims  of  civil  combinations,  foredoome<l,  by 
the  accidents  of  their  birth  or  of  their  lives, 
to  an  inevitable  social  degradation,  had  one 
privilege  incidental  to  their  singular  lot;  and 
of  that  they  availed  themselves  to  the  triumph 
of  mind  over  ptafion,  and  of  usurping  acquire- 
ment over  estabhshed  ignorance.  They  were 
not  under  tibe  ban  of  that  intellectaal  proscrip- 
tion which  was  reserved  by  the  law  for  the 
virtuous  and  the  chaste.  ... 

"The  position  of  these  women  was  a  false 
one,  dangcioiis  to  the  best  interests  of  society; 
and  their  pri.ilei;es  and  their  influence — for 
rights  they  had  none — though  uncontrolled  by 
tiie  lawgiver,  and  ireely  permitted  by  the  con- 
veiuional  manners  of  the  times  and  country, 
became  a  deteriorating  principle,  which  worked 
out  the  political  ruin  of  Greece  through  its 
moral  depravity." 

After  this,  we  will  add  nothing  of  our  own 
concerning  the  Athenian  women,  but  accept  tlie 
dictum  of  our  gifted  mithority,  the  champion  of 

lur  sex.    From  her  pages,  however,  we  will 

take  the  liberty  of  extracting  another  passage, 
illustrative  of  the  condition  of  women  in  the 

East. 

"The  position  of  the  woman  of  savnr^e  life, 
miserable  as  it  may  be,  is  less  strikingly  de- 
graded than  that  of  die  females  of  those  vast 
empires  of  the  East  which  \-atmt  an  andque 
origin,  and  in  which  the  lights  of  a  senu-civ- 
iUzation  have  surrounded  a  fraction  at  le»tt  of 
die  species  with  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and 
afTlirded  soniethinp^  of  the  semblance  of  a  so- 
cial puiicy.  Ui  the  eailiest  condition  of  these 
widely  extended  nations  nothing  is  known ;  and 
the  few  scanty  fran:iTicnts  of  their  history  which 
have  reached  posterity  show  them  as  then  al- 
ready &r  removed  from  the  rudeness  of  savage 
life.  In  these  fragments  the  records  of  ages 
when  civilization  was  as  yet  exclusively  con- 
tined  to  Asia — the  supposed  cradle  of  the  hu- 
man species,  and  certainly  the  cradle  of  its 
written  history — physical  prcsstire  of  another 
character  and  origin  is  found  to  determine  the 
servitude  of  woman,  and  to  crush  her  under  a 
slavery,  if  possible,  more  revolting  dian  that 
of  the  mere  savage.   .   .  . 

"  It  is  an  awful  and  heart-rending  act  to  raise 
the  dark  curtain  which  hangs  before  die  *sano- 
tuary  of  the  women '  throufjhout  iIil'  ^Tcat  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  and  to  penetrate  the  domestic 
holds  of  those  vs^ngltnious  nations  which  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  precedence  in  creation, 
and  date  their  power  and  their  policy  from  eras 
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anterior  to  the  written  records  of  more  chnlized 
communities.  In  these  states,  on  whose  concli- 
tioo  the  passage  of  some  thousands  of  years 
has  impressed  no  change,  and  in  which  the 
STiffcrintrs  of  one-half  the  spories  liave  awak- 
ened no  sympathy,  may  be  discovered  the  most 
graphic  illustratioiu  of  the  tyranny  of  man  and 
of  the  degrad.itifjn  of  woman." 

And,  referring  particularly  to  China,  both  post 
and  present,  it  is  written— 

"  The  female  slave  who.  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  iiifciior  slavfs,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
superior— adequate  to  that  of  wife— who  has 
been  purchased  with  goM,  and  may  be  tctumed 
if  on  tri.il  not  aiiproved,  is  not  deemed  worthy 
to  eat  at  her  master's  table." 

And  80,  whenever  we  can  arrive  at  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  women  of  old,  what- 
ever may  have  heen  their  conntn',  we  find  them 
in  subjection— degrading  subjection  generally — 
to  the  male  sex.  Then  Ae  oldest  antiquity 
passcti  away  ;  Girist  was  incarnate  in  the  world, 
was  dead  and  buried,  and  rose  again  and  as- 
cended into  heaven,  yet  clouds  and  thick  dark- 
ness were  not  inmedlately  diQielled  firom  wo- 
man's lot. 

Plutarch,  as  every  student  is  aware,  took  some 
pains  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  women  of  difier- 

ent  nations.  It  i.s  quite  evident  that,  in  doing 
so,  he  considered  that  he  was  putting  in  an 
apology  or  a  plea.  He  is  the  Mill  of  ancient 
days,  and  his  interference  proves  that  woman 
in  his  time  suffered,  or  fancied  that  she  suffered, 
or  was  believed  by  him  and  his  disciples  to 
suner,  grievous  wroni;,  and  that  tiie  good  that 
was  in  her  was  not  appreciated  by  the  times 
in  which  he  wrote — that  is  to  say,  the  latter 
end  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond century.  As  time  rolled  on,  and  liarbarian 
kingdoms  were  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  woman's  moral  position  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  a  very  subordinate  one. 
Historians  complain  hittc;1.  i  f  i"  >  darkness 
of  those  periods ;  but  the  glimmer  that  we  get 
shows  us  woman  stOl  a  very  hsmUe  if  not 
»  degraded  being.  Her  physical  btttden  was 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  customs  of 
tribes;  but  legally  and  morally  she  was  no 
where. 

At  last  we  come  xipon  the  Round  Table  and 
see  the  beginnings  of  chivalry,  which  shone 
for  a  season  only  to  be  quendied  fn  Saxon 

grossness  and  idolatry ;  that  is,  if  it  did  shine, 
and  if  Arthur  and  his  Court  wa.s  not  an  imacj- 
ination  of  later  years.  As  to  Lomi^ardy,  as 
late  as  the  sixth  and  seventi)  centuries,  **we  in< 

cidentally  Ic.irn  thit  no  woman  was  mistress  of 
her  own  actions ;  she  was  under  the  vtundium, 


the  legal  protection  or  control  of  her  father, 
her  brother,  her  husband,  or  in  their  default, 
of  the  nearest  male  of  her  family,  or  even  of 
the  king;  if  she  were  injured,  the  pecuniary 
composition  went  not  to  her,  but  to  tlic  jierson 
who  exercised  this  mundium  over  her — in  other 
words,  to  her  owner."*  When  we  pass  to  other 
tribes  and  nations  the  picture  is  no  better.  The 
laws  and  customs  show  pii^nlv  that  the  honor 
and  virtue  of  women  were  matters  of  small  ac- 
count Not  only  is  there  no  concesrion  of  rights 
or  position  to  them,  but  there  is  no  ac'^nowluli;- 
meot  that  they  were  due  to  them.  The  world 
was  <iuite  satisfied  that  woman  as  an  inferior 
was  in  her  right  and  natural  place.  Whatever 
alleviation  or  benefit  she  enjoyed,  slic  enjoyed 
by  the  favor  and  condescension  of  man,  whose 
caprice  might  lead  him  sometimes  to  indu^ 
her;  but  as  to  her  grace  being  worth  obtainb^, 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  such  an  idea  1 

Thus  it  b  abundantly  clear  that  up  to  the 
sixtli  or  seventh  century  of  the  years  of  our 
Lord  the  sex  all  over  the  world,  far  from  enjoy- 
ing worship,  or  precedence,  or  observance,  was 
in  an  inferior  and  sometimes  cruelly  base  con- 
dition, although  individual  women  had,  by  their 
charms  or  their  talents,  enslaved  here  and  there 
dieir  own  admirers.  But  the  time  had  now 
come  when  it  was  to  experience  ,a  rise  in  the 
world,  when  it  was  to  become  successively  a 
protege  soA  a  toy,  an  equal,  a  power,  a  glorified 
power,  an  idol,  an  object  of  the  wildest  fanati- 
cism. To  trace  the  ori^'in  and  early  growth  of 
this  influence  till  we  And  it  recognized  as  a 
leading  artide  of  knightly  fidth,  would  be  a 
grateful  task ;  but  we  fear  that  to  trace  them 
accurately  is  now  impossible.  As  £ir  as  actual 
records  guide  us,  the  account  amounts  nearly  to 
this,  namely,  we  lose  sight  of  a  moral  insect 
somewhere  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
and  in  the  tenth  century  find  the  same  insect 
developed  as  a  moral  butterfly,  the  intermediate 
grub-state  being  a  blank  of  seven  or  eight  cen- 
turies. But  in  tlie  absence  of  positive  history 
to  guide  them,  modem  writers  have  speculate!^ 
though  not  very  widely,  on  the  probable  circum- 
stances and  de;jrecs  of  the  transition. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  whose  opinions  are 
well  worthy  respect^  ^t  the  gem  of  female 
ascendency  is  to  be  traced  among  the  manners 
of  the  Germans  or  Gauls.  Tacitus  says  that 
the  Germans  thought  there  was  something  holy 
in  women,  and  that  they  never  despised  their 
counsels  nor  neglected  their  answers.  The 
Germans,  according  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  who  fol- 
lows Tacitus,  fought  in  die  presence  of  their 

•  Dimit.im'fi  "  ^^icl<^'c  .'\ge»." 
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women,  who,  with  disheveled  hair  and  fierce 
aspect,  nuhed  into  the  fru'i/4;,  thereby  exciting 
the  valor  of  the  warriors  to  its  highest  effort. 
The  females,  by  a  natural  instinct,  admired  and 
preferred  those  whom  they  had  seen  disdn- 
guishinc^  themselves  in  fight;  and  so  they 
became  the  judges  and  the  rewarders  of 
achievements. 

But  we  confess  that  diis  WSsoning  does  not  ' 
satisfy  us.    If  this  cau<5e  would  account  for  ' 
woman's  elevation,  she  would  have  begun  to 
rise  long^  before  tiie  Gemans  were  heard  o^ 

for  in  all  savage  or  primitive  wars  there  must 
have  been  but  too  many  contests  of  which 
women  were  spectators;  and  the  fame  of  ex- 
ploits produces  as  great  or  a  greater  impression 
on  the  female  mind  than  the  view  of  the  ex- 
ploits themselves.  The  deeds,  therefore,  of 
eailjr  days  which  woman  might  not  witness, 
she  would  cert.iiiily  know  by  report,  and  appre- 
ciate ;  yet  her  appreciation  of  them  never  seems 
to  have  done  her  much  good.  The  Indian 
squaws  revile  the  cowards  of  the  tribe,  and 
admire  the  great  warriors,  still  they  are  only 
squaws.  When  the  women  of  Israel  answered 
one  another  as  they  played  and  said,  Saul  has 
slain  his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thou- 
sands," though  their  "iteration"  drove  Saul 
aid  aent  David  hito  exQe  after  several 
escapes  from  assassination,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  themselves  took  any  thing 
by  their  clamor.  We  have  all  been  taught  that 
the  Lacedemonian  and  Roman  mothers  fostered 
the  devoted  valor  of  the  two  nations ;  and  we 
can  not  doubt  that  they  criticised  and  favored 
it,  still  fhey  remaned  only  as  tite  Roman 
women  whose  condition  Gibbon  has  described. 

The  learned  Henry  TIallam  pnt-^  forward  an- 
other theory,  and  ntaintains  that  the  treatment 
of  women  most  improve  as  dvilization  advan- 
ces, and  v-ill  be,  in  every  nation,  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  refinement  But  according  to 
Als  rule  there  would  have  been  a  certain  diiv^ 
airy  in  the  most  advanced  of  ancient  nations; 
and,  as  we  have  been  growing  more  and  more 
refined  since  the  days  of  Edward  III,  it  would 
follow  that  woman's  position,  instead  of  declin- 
ing as  it  h.is  done,  would  liave  continued,  and 
if  possible  improved,  up  to  the  present  day. 

Oar  own  belief  is,  Oat;  aldiongh  mere  civili- 
zation could  never  have  produced  the  effects 
which  we  are  contemplating,  civilization,  accom- 
panied by  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion, 
might,  and  did,  give  rise  to  it.  The  nation 
which  could  approve  the  maxim  parcrre  suMec- 
iiSf  would,  by  an  expansion  of  its  principle, 
esefdse  at  least  forbearance  toward  woman; 
bat  it  nqtdred  a  knowledge  of  tiie  doctrines 


of  Girist  to  conceive  the  principle  which  was 
aflerwaid  pushed  to  such  a  marvelous  extreme. 
As  soon  as  men  learned  to  Ijelievc  in  the  l>eati- 
tudes,  and  to  see  in  meekness,  poorness  of 
spirit,  and  earthly  inability,  marica  for  the  fiivor 

of  God,  their  toleration  for  women  probably 
grew  into  respect,  and  the  wish  to  uphold  them 
whom  God  regarded  with  &vor  woidd  suggest 
the  protection  of  theuL  Mow  for  the  enthusi- 
asm with  wliicli  a  new  and  popular  creed  is 
often  foitowcd  to  the  pilch  of  ridicule,  and  for 
the  superstitiona  elements  whidi  are  to  be  ex- 
pected when  tlie  world  is  shakin<:;  off  an  old 
and  enduing  a  new  belief,  and  we  have  some 
pUiiisible  conception  of  the  mode  In  whidk  our 
fatibers*  minds  were  acted  upon  so  as  to  assign 
to  woman  her  place  in  the  system  of  chivalry. 

What  pure  and  sober  Christianity  would  have 
done  for  women  may  be  teamed  from  St  Paul's 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  chapter  ii.  verse  11, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  Christianity, 
instead  of  being  pure  and  sober,  was  ingrafted, 
as  we  know,  on  some  very  ignorant  and  willful 
stocks.  Nations,  like  individuals,  accepted  the 
new  religion  with  a  proviso  in  favor  of  their 
besetting  sins.  The  European  nations  hdd 
fast  b)'  war  and  \nolence,  but  acted  them  now 
for  the  glor)'  of  God  instead  of  for  the  indulg- 
ence of  dieir  own  savage  passions.  On  &e 
other  hand,  they  conceded  the  confession  that 
hitherto  tlieir  usage  of  the  j^entler  sex  had 
been  unwarrantably  severe.  The  blessed  Re- 
deemer was  the  son  of  David  and  of  Joseph  in 
name  only,  but  he  was  truly  and  Ittcral'y  br^r--) 
of  a  woman.  And  this  highest  indication  ol 
Dti^ne  &vor  toward  the  sex  was  In  oonfonfi- 
ity  with  those  Christian  teachings  which  sanc- 
tion as  blessings  many  of  woman's  attribotes. 
Though  the  practice,  therefore,  of  patience, 
meekness,  temperance,  and  forgiveness  was 
more  than  a  warrior  could  stoop  to,  he  ^-as 
pleased  to  compound  wth  religion  by  admiring 
and  extolling  tiiese  virtues  in  the  weaker  sex. 

And  here  were  the  berjinnings  of  a  reac- 
tion— a  reaction  whose  force  must  be  measured, 
not  by  the  power  which  prodticed  it,  but  by  the 
contrary  force  which  had  prevailed  before.  By 
how  much  it  was  perceived  that  w€>man.  bles?>ed 
of  God,  had  been  degraded  and  ensla\-ed  by 
man,  by  so  mudi  it  was  fel^  and  sworn  by  the 
holy  rood,  that  she  should  be  exalted  and  com- 
pensated. She  was  to  get  not  only  her  own, 
but  her  own  with  usury.  For^  centuries  of 
arrears  were  to  be  p^  19  to  die  foir  creat> 
ure ;  men  heaped  Ossa  on  Pellon  to  form  a 
homage  worthy  her  acceptance,  and  believed 
that  they  had  come  short  of  her  desert  With 
tills  fevolntion  woman  hendf  had  litde  to  da 
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Intrinsically  she  remained  much  what  she  had 

ever  l>een.  Slie  was  translated,  not  transtv-rrtied. 
She  had  been  the  pagan's  victim  and  lurall. 
She  was  the  Chrhtiaii^s  tdoi  and  mistreM. 

Inclination,  no  doubt,  powerfully  seconded 
the  sense  of  duty.  Men,  having  once  tried  the 
cgqierimeat,  rejoiced  to  find  a  natural  passion 
elex  ated  to  a  noble  sentiment  Emulation  was 
cxciteci  and  fostered  on  both  sides.  Woman 
strove  to  approach  the  perfection  tliat  was 
ascribed  to  her;  ascertained  and  pracdced  the 
virtues  and  graces  that  became  her  sex,  and 
shed  over  domestic  and  public  life  a  brightness 
and  a  tenderness  which  had  never  been  seen 
in  the  world  before.  Man,  tn  renrUr  himself 
worthy  of  his  divinity,  became  in  principle,  if 
not  always  in  practice,  a  combioation  of  dazzling 
qualities  and  virtues.  A  new  refinement  l>egan 
to  improve  manners.  Courtesy,  condescension, 
and  subordination  were  found  not  only  to  be 
no  <fetriment  to  the  valor  of  a  knight;  but  to 
add  tenfold  luster  t"  tint  valor. 

However  obscure  may  be  the  causes  and 
progress  of  her  }X5wer,  there  is  no  doubt  or 
darkness  about  tlio  hiuln  anfi  f^lory  to  which  it 
attained.  Ma'cjc  the  impiet\-,  folly,  and  ex- 
travagance which  are  proved  along  with  it,  the 
&ct  of  her  ascendency  and  flie  circumstances 
thereof  are  elaborately  and  indelibly  stamped 
on  the  pages  of  the  histories  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  love  of  God  and  of  the  todies  was 
the  prime  motive  of  every  true  knight  in  his 
course  of  chivahy.  To  this  he  publicly  and 
solemnly  devoted  iiimsclf.  The  ladies  occupy 
die  second  place  in  the  sentence,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  their  prophets  far  outnumbered 
the  prophets  of  the  Lord.  We  ourselves  i>e- 
lievCKi  b^re  we  examined,  and  we  doubt  not 
most  of  otir  readers  now  believe,  that  the  ex- 
pression above  quoted,  however  preat  \X<?.  im- 
propriet)-,  was  .simply  a  facoH  parkr,  without 
serious  signification,  and  tint  tfie  reBgions  fiiith 
of  tVio'ie  davs,  v.'brn  sifted,  would  Im*  found  to 
be  sound  and  pure.  But  lo !  when,  in  the  hope 
of  proving  this,  we  begin  to  turn  over  the  booles 
and  chronicles  of  chivalry,  we  are  startled  by 
the  information  tliat  nmonsr  some  at  least,  and 
those  persons  who  exorcised  a  wide-spread  in- 
flumce,  die  worship  of  die  ladies  was  literally 

a  KKLIGION. 

Hear  the  doctrine  of  La  Dame  des  Belles 
Cousinea,  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  in  the 
days  of  chivalry.  She  held,  as  touching  F amour 
de  Dieu  et  ties  Dames,  that  "the  one  should  not 
go  on  [tie  (ievoit  point  alUr\  wiUiout  the  other, 
and  the  lover  who  comprehended  how  to  serve 
a  lady  loyally  -ufas  saxiedf'  And  St  Pah}  e,  in 
his  "Memoires  sur  la  Chevalerie,"  Iiesitates 


not  to  accept  this  as  a  serious  article  of  the 
faith  of  a  knipht.  Speakinij;  of  the  education 
of  gentle  youth,  he  says ;  "  1  he  iirst  lessons 
given  to  them  had  reference  prindpally  lo  the 
love  of  God  and  of  the  ladies — that  is  to  !?ay, 
to  religion  and  to  gallantry.  If  one  can  credit 
the  chronicle  of  Jean  de  Saintre,  it  was  gen- 
erally the  ladies  who  undertook  the  duty  of 
teaching  them  at  one  and  the  same  time  their 
caiecliism  and  the  art  of  love.  But  in  like 
manner,  as  the  religion  which  was  taught  was 
accomp.mied  by  puerilities  and  superstition,  so 
the  love  ol  the  ladies,  which  was  prescribed  lo 
them,  was  fiill  of  rdinement  and  fimaticism.'* 

La  Dame  des  Belles  Cousines  was,  we  ven- 
ture to  hope,  an  extreme  ritualist,  chiminc  for 
her  pet  observances  a  merit  which  the  great 
body  of  worshipers  did  not  qtdte  concede  to 
tbcm.  Moderate  believers  may  have  been  free 
from  the  sin  of.  absolute  and  confessed  idolatry. 
Sdn,  whedier  the  service  of  die  fidr  sex  was 
or  n'as  not  re^ijarded  by  them  as  a  religious 
duty,  it  is  certain  that  they  entertained  very 
strong  opinions  concerning  it  The  general 
ma.\im,  according  to  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby,  was, 
r irdu  est  tout  knntu'ur  a  n7  qui  hortneur  a 
dame  ne  re/ere/'  and  tlie  same  author  quotes 
the  poet  Chancer  to  the  following  efiect:  '*Wo> 
men  are  the  cause  of  all  kni^htli'iod,  the  in- 
crease of  worship,  and  of  all  worthiness,  courte- 
ous, glad  and  merry,  and  true  in  every  wise." 

St.  Pal.iyc,  speaking  of  the  duties  of  kni^dits, 
remarks:  ''It  was  one  of  the  capital  jx'ints  of 
tlieir  institution  on  no  account  to  speak  ill  of 
ladies,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  any  one  in 
their  presence  to  dare  to  speak  ill  of  hdies.*' 
In  a  note  he  says:  "This  is,  of  all  the  laws 
of  chivalry,  that  which  was  maintained  at  aB 
times  with  the  greatest  rigor  among  die  French 
nolu'ity."  "If  a  virtnous  dame,"  sa)-s  Bran- 
toine,  as  quoted  by  i'alaye,  "  desire  to 
maintain  her  position  by  means  of  his  valor 
and  consLancy,  her  servant  by  no  means  prndges 
his  life  to  support  and  defend  ber,  if  she  runs 
the  least  hazard  in  the  world,  eldier  as  regards 
her  life  or  her  honor,  or  in  case  any  evil  may 
have  been  said -of  her,  as  I  have  seen  in  our 
court  many  who  have  silenced  slanderers  who 
have  dared  to  detract  from  their  mistresses  and 
ladic!.  wboni.  l  y  die  duty  and  laws  of  chivalry, 
we  arc  bound  to  serve  as  champions  in  their 
troubles." 

"  By  the  customs  of  Burgtmdy  a  young  maid 
could  save  the  life  of  a  criminal  if  she  met 
him  by  accident,  for  the  first  time,  going  to 
execution  and  ahked  him  in  marriage."    *'  Is  it 

not  true,"  a-k.s  Marchangy,  "that  the  criminal 
who  can  interest  a  simple  and  \irtuous  maid  so 
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as  to  be  chosen  for  a  husband,  is  not  so  guilty 
as  he  may  appear,  and  that  cxtenuatiog  dicum- 

$tances  spcnk  secretly  in  hi<;  favor?"  A^^ain: 
"The  greatest  enemies  to  the  feudal  system 
have  acknowtedged  that  the  prcpondeiaDce  of 
domestic  manners  was  its  essential  character- 
istic. In  the  early  education  of  youth  women 
were  represented  as  the  objects  of  respectful 
love  and  the  dispensers  of  happiness."* 

(to  OOftnHPMlw) 


TWO  ROYAL  WIDOWS. 


I. 

FARnp  in  the  north  of  Scotland  there  <;tands 
upon  a  green  peninsula,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Dee,  a  castle  dating  from  the  middle  ages. 
On  the  south  rises  the  noble  Cndg  Gowan ;  on 
tlie  nortli.  '\  broad,  mrijestic  rid;;c'  of  A\ild,  un- 
cultivated bills  protects  the  structure  from  the 
menacing  storm. 

On  one  fine  Summer's  day,  sixteen  years  ago^ 
a  quietly  dressed  lady  \vas  seated  on  a  camp- 
stool  on  the  north  side  of  the  turl)uient  stream. 
Upon  her  lap  rested  a  sketch-book,  in  which  she 
was  sketching  the  castle  before  her,  when  a 
herd-boy  came  along  the  path  driving  his  ilock 
toward  die  artist  The  sheep,  however,  stopped, 
and  would  not  be  induced  to  pass  so  unaccus- 
tomed an  nhject,  and  the  boy,  impatient  of  the 
del.iy,  ran  up  to  the  lady,  calling  out,  "  Get  oot 
my  gate,  leddy,  and  let  the  sheep  pass."  The 
lad\-  rose  tin.  snitlincr.  and  stepped  aside.  Still 
the  iierd  would  not  go  on,  and  tlie  boy  shouted, 
angrily : 

"  Gae  bod^  I  teU  ye,  will  ye,  and  let  the  sheep 

pa«^s?" 

At  this  moment  a  servant  hurried  up  and 
said: 

Boy,  do  you  know  whom  you  are  speaking 
to?" 

*'T  dinna  ken,  and  I  dinna  care,"  replied  the 
lad;  "it's  the  sheep's  path,  and  she  has  nac 

richt  to  sit  licrsel'  dnon  there." 

"But  it  is  the  Queen,"  the  servant  answered. 

**The  Queen  ?"  cried  the  lad,  amazed.  Is 't 
the  n-jcr-n?  Well,  hut  why  disna  she  put  on 
dacs  that  folk  may  ken  her  by?" 

Yes,  it  was  Victoria  of  England,  our  gracious 
<]neen,  on  whose  kingdom  the  sun  never  sets, 
to  whom  this  naive  compliment  from  the  young 
herd-boy  s  lips  was  paid,  and  who  went  out  of 
the  way  diat  his  flock  might  proceed  quietly. 
In  the  Summer  of  184S  the  Queen  and  her 


'Sir  KcMlm  Digby.   The  Orbadus  in  lite  "Droad  Ston« 


late  consort  first  occupied  the  casde  of  Balmo- 
nd,  situated  among  tiie  hills  of  Aberdeen,  and 

celebrated  in  history  and  in  song.  On  the  spot 
so  often  chosen  by  the  warlike  Highlanders  as 
a  meeting-place,  and  where  once  the  Earl  of 
Mar  had  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and 
mustered  his  adherents  against  the  King  of 
England,  there  England's  sovereign  settled  in 
the  midst  of  her  subjects;  her  Majesty  having 
at  once  discharged  the  t^vo  companies  of  Scotch 
soldiers  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
Mar  C^tle. 

The  Queen  and  her  family  spent  many  jjleas- 
ant  days  in  their  new  al)ode.  Prince  Albert 
would  often  follow  the  chase  as  far  as  the  dark 
Lochnagar,  which  was  within  the  estate,  or  he 
would  ride  out  to  inspect  the  farming  and  ag- 
ricultural improvements  be  had  begun,  nuxing 
at  all  times  as  ftedy  with  the  people  as  the 

Queen  herself  did.  Ever  sint  e  the  Court  had 
resided  at  Balmoral,  the  Highland  clans  assem- 
ble there  once  every  year  to  perform  their  na- 
tional games  and  sports  ;  tlie  most  curious  fea- 
ture of  the  fd(c  I  cing  the  dance  with  torches. 
A  platform  hewn  out  of  the  rugged  bill  formed 
the  theater;  at  one  end  of  which  a  wooden 
floor  was  made,  inclnscd  on  three  sides  by  a 
palisade,  and  on  the  fourtii  pro\-ided  with  a 
canopy,  under  which  ti>e  royal  party  stationed 
themselves  at  nightfall.  At  the  corners  of  tiiis 
square  four  stout  Higlilar.d  men  were  posted, 
with  torches  in  tlieir  hands,  while  six  pipers 
stood  lacing  the  tiirone.  Twenty-four  High- 
landers, also  bearing  torches,  mingled  in  a 
weird,  £mciful  dance,  uttering  at  intervals  the 
thrilling  war-cry  of  thdr  ancient  clan.  The 
torches  lighting  up  the  deep  yawning  valley, 
ihe  brilliant  court,  the  savage  warriors,  made 
the  scene  appear  like  a  return  of  semi -barbarous 
times. 

Meanwbile  the  old  castle  became  too  small  for 
its  roj-al  inmates,  and  a  complete  reconstruction 
was  accordmgly  planned  in  the  year  1853.  A 
small  colony  of  temporarj'  huts  rose  up  round 
the  castle  to  accommodate  the  mason.s,  stone- 
i  cutters,  and  bricklayers,  and  the  handsome 
j  granite  bnOding  increased  in  size  da;.  1  >  day, 
;  Vi  htn  from  some  unknown  cau.se  a  fire  broke  out 
among  these  lath  huts.   Prince  Albert  was  soon 
on  tiiespot,  standing  in  the  lines  of  workmen 
between  the  river  and  the  conflagration,  I'.anding 
bucket  after  bucket  of  water  till  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished.   The  Queen,  too,  was  no  Idle  spec- 
tator.   Not  alone  did  she  incite  the  assistants 
to  renewed  exertions  by  her  presence,  but  she 
directed  them  with  a  calmness  and  precision 
peculiarly  her  own. 
FoUowing  such  times  of  excitement  of  gay 
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festivity,  and  of  unforeseen  calamity,  came  peace- 
ful days,  sucli  as  the  Queen  loved,  the  brightest 
among  them  being  the  Sunday.  Opposite  the 
castle,  on  tiie  north  side  of  the  Dee,  is  tiae  little 
village  of  Cratliie.  To  its  .simi)le  church  every 
Sunday  morning  a  devout  couple  repaired,  car- 
rying prayer-books  in  Adr  hands ;  they  came 
across  the  bridge,  from  the  castle,  ft^owed  by 
several  children  and  two  or  three  sen'ants  in 
the  royal  livery.  At  first  the  congregation 
Stared  not  a  fa'ttle  at  **the  Queen"  and  « Prince 
Albert,"  but  in  a  short  time  they  had  made  so 
dose  an  acquaintance  with  them,  that  they 
looked  upon  them  as  oild  friends.  In  the  after- 
noon it  was  the  Queen's  custom  to  fO  unat- 
tended, exceptins;  by  one  of  her  children,  into 
the  cottages  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  examining 
the  linen  and  the  l>ed9,  inquiring*  dwut  the  diil> 
(!rt.'n's  education,  and  qucstionintj  the  boys  and 
girls  as  to  their  industry,  or  their  attention  to 
the  sermon.  She  comforted  the  feeble  and  the 
sick,  and  read  aloud  to  them  from  the  Bible. 
With  the  idle  she  remonstrated.  When  she  re- 
turned she  made  notes  ol  all  she  had  seen,  and 
substantial  evidences  of  lier  visit  would  in  a  few 
days  adorn  those  p^nr  cottaec=;.  Durinrr  the 
week  she  visited  tlic  school,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  the  diildren,  who^  having  heard 
her  once  say  to  the  Prince,  "What  do  you  think 
of  this,  Albert?"  called  her  "dear  Mrs.  Albert." 
While  the  Trincc  provided  a  model  farm  for 
the  peasants  of  Crathie,  she  Jbunded  a  model 
village  scliool. 

Numberless  such  trails  have  won  the  Queen 
great  popuhrity.  "The  Queen  ha'  been  in  my 
cottage,"  said  a  laborer  of  Halmoral,  just  re- 
turned from  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, ''and  she  speaks  so  nicely,  and  draws  such 
pretty  pictures  for  the  bairns,  I  would  a  hund* 
red  times  ruhcr  speik  to  her  than  to  yon  mon 
in  the  mucklc  gray  wig,"  And  just  as  she  vis- 
ited the  laborer,  and  drew  little  pictures  for  his 
children,  so  did  slic  think  of  her  soldiers  in  th.e 
Crimea  agd  Scutari,  sending  them  a  large  pro- 
vision of  the  best  sirup  and  several  tuns  of 
ginger-cakes.  At  another  time,  when  she  went 
to  be  photnp;rapl  cd  for  the  poorer  population, 
she  wore  a  plain  sili<  dress,  that  she  might. as 
much  as  posuble  resemble  one  of  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  a  pattern  to  them  of 
simplicity.  The  toys  given  to  the  children  at 
ti>e  orphan  asylums  and  hospitals  were  always 

chosen  by  lierself.  the  value  of  the  presents 
being  enhanced  by  words  of  kindness. 

The  14th  of  December  of  the  year  1861  was 
to  annihilate  the  happiness  of  royal  pair. 
The  noble  German,  who  once  said  of  him<^clf 
that  he  was  not  only  the  husband  of  her  Maj- 


esty, but  the  instructor  of  her  diildrai,  the 

Queen's  pri\'ate  secretar>',  and  her  permanent 
minister,  was  torn  from  her  side  by  an  early 
death.  Sad  and  disconsohte  the  path  lay  be* 
fore  her — a  patli  of  duty  and  of  labor,  which 
she  would  enter  upon  with  God's  blessing  and 
a  fuU  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  her  subjects. 
We  iecci!gnize  in  her  portrait  the  same  featiires 
we  once  scrutinized  narrowly  at  Clasgow,  in 
1849.  ^^''^  material  points  the  face  is  the 
same:  the  soft  expressive  features,  the  well- 
formed  forehead,  and  the  honest  eyes,  form  a 
countenance  never  beautiful,  but  equally  re* 
moved  from  commonplace.  Round  the  mouth 
is  stamped  a  gentle  sorrow,  in  lines  drawn  only 
too  sharply ;  tlic  hair,  fast  softeninpj  into  gray, 
is  hidden  under  the  widow's  cap,  and  the  neck 
is  encircled  by  a  nairow  widow's  collar.  But 
without  these  insignia  of  woe  the  widow  would 
be  recognized.  An  extraordinary  benevolence, 
a  quiet  motherly  look,  characterise  her  thor- 
oughly womanly  features.  Shf  Stands  before 
us  a  simple,  noble  woman,  such  as  she  has 
shown  herself  so  hrequenlly  in  her  intercourse 
with  her  sabjects. 

England's  Queen  came  for  the  first  time  out 
of  strict  retirement  on  tlie  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  Pariiament,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1866;  the  attendant  pomp  and  ceremony  beings 
by  her  desire,  dispensed  with  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Her  robe  of  dark  velvet,  and  cap  a  la 
Marie  Stuart,  attached  by  a  plain  diamond 
brooch,  addetl  to  the  expression  of  a  grief 
which  had  survived  the  four  years  that  had 
elapsed  siaoe  the  deaA  of  the  Prince  Consort 

Most  characteristic  of  her  <;entleness  and  of 

the  strength  of  her  domestic  feelings  is  it,  that 
at  the  dose  trf*  die  ceremony  she  went  up  to 

the  Princess  of  Wales,  seated  almost  at  her 
feet,  and  kissed  her  affectionately.  From  that 
day  she  has  taken  part  in  public  attairs.  But  her 
pleasure  in  visiting  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in 
soothinsj  pain  and  g^rief.  outweighs  ever>'  thing, 
and  although  she  no  longer  appears  rolled  in 
deep  mourning,  yet  her  whole  demeanor  shows 
that  her  life  is  consecrated  to  a  great  sorrow. 
This,  however,  does  not  jirevent  her  from  being, 
in  the  must  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word, 
the  mother  of  her  people.  God  save  the  Queen ! 

ir. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1823,  Prussia's 
crown  prince  presented  to  his  father,  Frederick 
William  HI,  a  daugliter,  in  the  Ba\*arian  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  Louisa,  to  whom  he  was  just 
united.  For  thirteen  years  the  old  monarch 
mourned  his  wife  Louisa,  the  lovely  Rose 
Queen,  and  he  now  seemed  to  revive  in  the 
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happiness  of  his  chikireo.  He  made  the  Prin- 
cess    next  to  him  at  the  table,  that  he  might 

converse  with  her,  sympathize  with  her,  and 
chase  away  aay  trifling  care.  His  delight  was 
excessive  when  she  entered  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  received  the  holy  communioOt  to- 
gether with  her  husband ;  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  he  folded  her  in  his  amis,  and  Icissed 
her  <m  her  retam.  On  Christmas  day,  1825, 
he  bestowed  Charlottenhof,  near  Sans  Soud, 
upon  the  young  pair. 

The  fife  of  Frederick  William  has  never  yet 
been  %«Titten  as  swii  a  fife  deserves ;  but, 
throughout  his  career,  the  powerful  though  se- 
cret influence  of  his  wife  can  be  detected.  Eliz- 
a1ieth*s  character  was  little  understood  during 
the  time  of  her  rci[,m  as  queen.  Ifcr  mind  in 
its  truth  and  purity  refused  to  descend  to  the 
flattery,  to  flie  idle  and  firivolous  conversation 
required  by  the  mass.  For  sixteen  years  she 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  her  married  life  before 
the  diadem  of  royalty  was  placed  upon  her  head ; 
hat  whatever  might  be  the  harassing  difficulty 
of  the  times,  the  domestic  hnppincs??  of  the 
ro)-al  couple  remained  undisturbed.  When  the 
idng^s  hrow  darkened  the  Queen  knew  how  to 
dispel  the  cloud  with  womanly  tact.  One  day, 
annoyed  by  the  carelessness  of  a  servant,  he 
burst  into  passionate  invective.  The  Queen  al- 
lowed her  eyes  to  wander  round  the  room,  as  if 
in  search  of  some  olnect.  ''What  do  you  want? 
what  are  you  looking  for?"  he  asked.  "I  am 
looking  for  die  King/'  she  replied,  calmly.  All 
impatience  was  gone.  Frederick  William  IV 
had  understood  his  wife,  and  toid  her  so  by  a 
grateful  smile  and  quiet  nod. 

'*It  was  a  plea.sing  picture  to  see  diem  to- 
gether," sn}-s  one  who  knew  them.  "The  King, 
lively,  witty,  and  full  of  humor;  the  Queen, 
quiet,  thoi^tfol,  and  onchanging ;  the  King's 
features  and  deportment  mobile,  and  often  ex- 
cited ;  the  Queen  always  unimpassioncd,  with- 
out being  cold,  for  a  gentle  amiability  smiled  in 
her  large,  open,  beautiful  eyes." 

During  the  King's  illness  in  the  Autumn  of 
1857 — an  illness  that  terminated  fatally  on  the 
ad  of  Janmvy,  1861 — ^Elisabeth's  piety  and  de- 
votion were  first  a])]iret  i  ited.  The  remem- 
brance of  those  three  years  of  ill-health  is  still 
fresh  in  the  miods  of  the  people,  the  few  da\-s 
that  he  spent  in  Sans  Souci  appearing  as  bright 
spots  when  contrasted  with  his  frequent  ab- 
sences in  Italy.  Life  grew  darker  and  more 
painAd,  hot,  still  fiddifiil  in  joy  and  sorrow,  £tlz« 
abeth  tended  him  nntiriuL^ly  by  nli,'ht  or  by  day. 
The  difficulty  of  movement  she  experiences  in 
her  oM  age  is,  no  dodb^  atttfbntaMe  lo  her 
excessive  eflbrts  in  musing  her  ddc  husband. 


How  he  had  loved  her  he  could  only  express 
at  tiie  dose  of  his  Bfe     a  look,  but  hfs  hst 

•  articulate  words,  in  answer  to  her  agitated  in- 
quiry, "  Have  you  no  word,  no  token  for  me  ?" 
were,  "My  dearly  loved  wifel"  In  his  will  he 
writes,  **In  the  tomb  I  wish  to  rmX  \sf  her  side 
as  near  as  possible." 

Ever  since  the  death  of  her  consort,  the 
widowed  Queen  has  fived  in'peacdul  retbfe- 
ment ;  a  life  by  no  means  of  gloom,  for  she 
believes,  with  a  clear  i^uth  and  joyful  assuiance, 
titat  he  in  whom  her  heart  was  bound  has 
passed  to  an  eternal  and  imperishable  joy. 
Ever}-  thing  that  the  King  loved,  the  lonely 
wife  preserves.  Every  honored  friend  and  serv- 
ant receives  iireqttent  invitatkma  from  her. 

Her  chief  occupation  is  to  visit  the  widows 
and  children  in  their  affliction,  to  relieve  and 
allevbte  their  distress.  Three  days  in  eadi 
week  are  set  apart  for  the  discharge  of  di* 
business  of  charity,  when  s!ie  receives  every 
petition  addressed  to  her,  reads  it,  and  tiucs- 
dgates  it,  givii^  liberaOy  where  no  want  of 
worth  is  proved,  'nesidcs  these  charides,  which 
extend  over  every  province  in  the  kingdom, 
she  has  established  asylums  for  young  children, 
asylums  for  tfie  bBsd,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb. 
The  Queen  had  pa.ssed  her  happiest  days  in 
Sans  5ouci,  so  she  has  there  estabUshed  her 
home.  The  diurch  containing  the  earthly  re- 
mains of  her  husband  is  there,  and  she  often 
seeks  this  spot,  dearest  to  her  on  earth.  Kind 
Iiands  have  woriced  white  carpets  to  spread 
over  the  steps  leading  to  the  tomb,  so  that  her 
feet  may  not  rest  upon  the  cold  marble,  and  in 
a  quiet  niche  a  chair  is  placed,  with  an  em- 
broidered footstool  before  it.  Around  the  vault 
itself  arc  the  green  boughs  of  the  palm,  while 
every  other  space  is  filled  with  flowers  full  of 
deep  meaning. 

The  Queen  lives  in  the  same  room  slic  had 
occupied  in  her  husband's  lifetime,  and  near  it 
is  her  former  work-room,  which  was  also  the 
scene  of  his  death.  Not  a  ]riece  of  furniture, 
not  a  picture,  has  been  retjioved  from  the  old- 
accustomed  place.  Upon  the  writing-desk  stands 
the  King's  portndt,  so  successfully  pahited  by 
Otto;  flowers  adorn  the  t.ible,  while  the  view 
from  the  windows  is  the  pride  of  Sans  Souci. 
Quitting  the  flowers  and  orsnge-trees,  entwined 
i  together  with  ivy  planted  by  the  Empress  o£ 
■  Russia  and  her  children,  the  eye  remits  upon 
j  green  turf  and  blossoming  fruitful  fields,  still 
fiuther  off  on  town  and  country,  and  on  Havd, 
where  the  sun  shines  upon  blue  floods  studded 
with  white  sails.  In  the  King's  room,  also, 
nothing  has  been  altered.  The  only  good  por- 
trait of  the  Queen,  obtdned  by  Stider,  of 
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Munich,  has  its  jil.ice  here,  and  upon  the  writ- 
inj;-desk  stands  the  bust  of  King  John  of  Sax- 
ony, whose  queen,  the  twin'Stster  of  Elizabeth, 
so  resembles  her  that  the  two  sisters  have  been 
mistaken  for  one  another  even  l)y  their  old  ser\'- 
ants.  In  one  corner,  where  the  wire-bell  of  the 
first  Frecterick,  with  Its  red  wooden  handle,  is 
suspended,  stands  the  KinL,''s  bed,  with  the 
wreath  of  palm  to  denote  his  dissolution.  Near 
it  are  phced  the  dudrs  In  wh!ch  he  was  wheeled 
into  the  garden,  his  darling  creation.  His  stick, 
cap,  and  gloves  have  each  (<l"  them  Umnd  a  jier- 
manent  resUng-place  as  tender  mementoes  of 
Us  living  presence. 

The  order  of  the  day  is  strictly  rci^lntcd  by 
the  Queen-  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
prayers  are  read  during  the  Summer  months  at 
Sans  Souci,  by  the  court  preacher,  He)m,  and 
during  the  Winter  nt  ChaHottenhof,  by  one  of 
the  candidates  for  the  cathedral  staft.  livciy 
member  of  the  housdiold  has  the  option  of  join- 
ing in  these  prayers  or  remaininq;  absent,  but  it 
is  considered  by  all  a  privilege  to  attend.  Alter 
these  devotions  the  Queen  rem^s  in  her  study, 
reading  or  examining  the  letters  and  petitions 
sent  to  her  till  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, at  which  time  any  one  may  obtain  a  hexir- 
ing.  Toward  two  o'dodc  she  takes  her  daily 
exercise  in  the  open  .air  with  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  and  wherever  these  excursions 
may  lead  her  she  meets  die  skillful  hand  of 
Frederick  William  IV,  who  had  done  so  much 
toward  the  embellishment  of  Potsdam.  Before 
dinner,  which  is  ser\-cd  at  four,  the  Queen  re- 
turns to  receive  any  persons  renowned  eitlier 
for  their  services  in  the  State  or  for  intellectual 
acquirements.  After  dinner  she  converses  with 
her  guests  till  five  o'clock,  when  she  retires  to 
her  room,  remaining  there  till  half-past  eight,  at 
which  hour  she  partakes  of  tea  with  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  intimate  friends 
only  being  admitted. 

When  King  William  lived  at  Babelsbcrg,  he 
often  came  to  take  tea  with  her ;  and  on  partic- 
ular days  the  children  of  Prince  William  Charles 
arc  allowed  to  see  the  Queen,  when  she  enters 
into  their  little  sports  with  maternal  solicitude. 
After  tea,  which  lasts  till  half-past  eleven,  one  of 
the  ladies  frequently  reads  aloud  to  the  Queen, 
who  5s  employed  in  needle-work,  her  Majesty 
remaining  sitting  up  to  a  late  hour,  answering 
her  correspondents,  about  whkh  she  is  most 
scrupulous. 

When  Autumn  has  shaken  the  last  leaf  from 
the  saplings  of  the  great  Fritz,  the  mighty  trees 
of  Sans  Souci,  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

repairs  to  Charlottenhof,  and  I.orchen,  the  1>eau- 
tiful  parrot  given  tiiem  by  Queen  Augusta,  and 


the  pet  of  the  family,  is  CSrefulty  wnpped  up 

and  taken  with  them. 

King  William  IV  had  prepared  a  comfortable 
home  in  CbarlottenhoC  The  windows  looked 

out  upon  the  lovely  green  of  a  splendid  oranpen,', 
laden  wiUi  golden  fruit  for  Winter  enjoyment. 
There  Queen  Elizabeth  receives  her  rdations 
from  Berlin  daily,  spending  many  hours  in  vis- 
iting collections  of  art,  schools,  and  benevolent 
institutions.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  Christmas 
distribution  of  presents  to  poor  children  invited 
and  welcomed  by  tlie  widowed  Oiiecn. 

For  two  years,  unhappily,  the  Queen  has  been 
unable  (o  move  without  assistance.  She  is 
now  conveyed  in  an  easy-chair  from  room  to 
room,  and  carried  up  the  steps  into  her  car- 
riage. Her  sufferings  are  severe,  but  no  com- 
plaint escapes  her.  She  waits  patiently  for  the 
hour  which  sliall  cliange  the  twilight  of  this 
day  into  the  dawn  of  the  next. 


KATHRINA.* 


THERE  is  a  variety  of  reasons  why  the 
author  of  the  work  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article  should  be  formally  introduced  to  tlie 
readers  of  the  Repository.  And,  first,  he  is  a 
successful,  and,  in  an  important  sense,  a  repre- 
sentative American  author.  It  is  true  he  has  not 
as  yet  quite  conquered  the  place  herein  accorded 
him  in  the  general  estimation,  and  that  some 
of  die  chief  literary  tribunals  of  Uie  country 
continue  to  deliver  judgment  upon  Dr.  Holland 
in  a  rather  supercilious  tone.  But  we  are  not 
of  the  opinion  that  a  reputation  i.s  any  the 
poorer  because  almost  altogether  rural  and  pro- 
vincial, or  because  it  owes  dmost  nothing  to  the 

newspa]U'rs,  m:iL,Mzines,  and  reviews.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  author  that  can  touch 
the  great  country  heart  is,  in  reality,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  authors ;  and  that  the  man  tdU) 
evidently  writes  to  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, is,  in  the  best  sense  of  Uie  term,  a  repre- 
sentative author.  Such  a  writer  we  esteem  Dr. 
Holland  (ii  l>e.  Thonju;;hlv  a  New  England 
man,  though  fond  of  extremes  in  neither  politics 
nor  religion,  he  is  a  spiritual  growth  of  the 
old  Puritan  stock.  His  works,  particularly  his 
poems,  smell  unmistakably  of  the  soil.  They 
are  truly  New  England  poems.  Kathrina,  es- 
pecially, has  the  flavor  of  American  life;  more 
perhaps  than  .nny  other  poem  it  is  American— 
deliciously  redolent  of  our  rocks,  and  frosts, 
and  simple  earnest  tife^  of  that  snbfime  loyalty 

•Kathrin'a:  H,-r  l.i'V  .intl  ^f;r^,  in  ,^  pivm.  !.v  J.  G. 
\  Hoildjui,  autlioc  trf  "  Bitter  Sweet."   New  Vurk,  .Scribncr  &  Ca. 
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to  duty,  that  stem  self-renunciation  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  pecnliariy  Pniitaii  New  England 

lempemment. 

Dr.  Holland  was  bom  in  Belchertown,  Mass., 
Jnly  24,  1819.    He  commenced  life  as  a  phy- 

sicum,  but  nftcr  a  brief  experience  of  practice 
he  removed  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where  for  a 
year  he  filled  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  public  schools.  In  May,  1849^  be  returned 
to  Now  England,  and  bccnTne  associate  editor 
01  the  Springfield  Republican,  one  of  the  most 
piosperoas  and  infhiential  of  New  England 
joumalb.  His  literary  taste  and  activity  not 
being  able  to  content  itself  witli  the  routine 
wodk  of  a  dUly  paper,  he  wrote  and  pubUshed, 
in  a  series  of  articles,  a  "  History  of  Western 
Mx^sachu<?ctts,"  a  work  full  of  interesting  re- 
search and  of  great  local  value.  It  was  sub- 
sequently gathered  into  a  volnme,  tiiongh,  we 
su=:poct.  without  adding  niaterially  cither  to  its 
author's  fortune  or  reputation.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  novel  called  ^Bay  Path,"  published 
by  Putnam  some  do?,en  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
T'lis  work  introduced  Dr.  Holland  more  for- 
mally to  the  great  public;  but,  though  in  our 
estimatian,  deddedly  the  best  of  bis  fictions,  it 
failed  to  -ive  him  especial  litcran,-  prnmincncc. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  he 
began,  in  the  RepubBcan,  a  antei  of  letters  to 
yoong  persons  upon  morals,  and  manners,  and 
courses  of  life,  and  what  is  called  the  "forma- 
tion of  character."  These  letters  were  signed 
Urootby  Tilcombi,  and  such  was  tiieir  lively 
c;(Kxl  sense,  sagacity,  sympathy,  jiiquant  huinnr. 
and,  above  all,  exact  adaptation  to  the  audience 
addicased,  that  they  were  instantly  and  univers- 
ally popular.  Their  publication  in  book  form 
by  Mr.  Scribncr  showed  tliat  the  whole  coimtry 
had  very  much  the  taste  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts. Though  extremely  didactic,  the  book  was 

still  so  exquisitely  good-natured,  and  yet  so  earn- 
est withal,  and  orthodox,  and  intelligible,  and  so 
evidently  written  from  a  common  experience 
with  'the  people,"  that  there  was  no  resisting 
it.    This  work  was  followed  the  ensuing  year  ' 
by  '*  liold  Foil,"  and  this  in  turn  by  "  Letters  I 
to  the  Joneses,"  ** Lessons  in  Life,"  ''Life  of  I 
.-M  rahatn  Lincoln,"  and  "Plain  Talks  on  Fa-  , 
miliar  Subjects."    Dr.  Holland's  second  novel,  j 
"  Miss  Gilbert's  GBreer,**  was  published  in  i860. 
Already,  to  the  call  of  his  musical  lips,  the 
spirit  of  poesv,  in  spite  of  the  rusticity  of  the 
haunts  in  which  he  wooed  her,  had  come  to 
him,  and  ia  *'Ktter  Sweet"  he  had  successfully 
attempted  "the  brave  and  refractory  labor  of 
weaving  idyls  from  fields  of  thistle  and  cham- 
paign of  lOcks." 
Anottier  nason  why  Dr.  HoOand  is  entitled 


to  a  formal  and  ^vorable  introduction  to  the 
readers  of  the  Repository  is,  because  he  is,  hi 

the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  "woman's  man" — 
that  is  to  say,  he  believes  in  woman — profoundly 
reveres  her  in  what  he  esteems  to  be  her  celes- 
tially ordered  sphere.  It  is  doubtfiil  whether 
there  is  an  American  writer  w  ho  has  so  clc^'ated 
a  conception  ofi  and  who  has  indited  so  many 
eloquent  words  hi  exposition  of  tiie  peculiar 
duties,  the  exalted  mission,  the  solemn  and 
beautiful  ministry  to  which  woman  is  called  by 
her  Maker  as  Dr.  Holhmd.  Let  our  Mr  read- 
ers ponder  the  following  utterances  taken  from 
the  introductory  "Tribute"  of  the  volume  now 
before  us : 

"More  lianuui,  more  divine  than  we — 

111  ln;lM  h.«lf  hum.in,  halt'  divine, 
nctQiau  kIicu  good  :4ai»  agree 
I'o  temper  with  their  beam*  ben^ 
Tbe  bowr  «f  her  iiaiivily. 

Th*  ftbtn  iwwr  dw  gma  Mrtli  btm 
Bliilit  uMilhe  dMT  and  lUht  «r 

Txae  sister  of  the  Son  of  man. 

True  »i»{er  of  the  Son  of  God, 
What  marvel  that  she  Icids  the  van 

Of  thoM  who  in  tbe  path  be  trttd 
8 till  bear  the  cron  and  wear  tba  ban! 

irCodbainlheakyaadMi, 
And  live  in  Ught  and  fid*  ttam, 

Tfaea  God  it  God.  atthMKh  he  be 
Emhrined  withm  a 

And  claims  glad  reverence  firom  BSk 

So  as  I  worship  him  In  Chfialt 

And  in  tiw  forms  el'  ewlli  and  air, 
I  wond^  him  impaiadiaed 

And  dmofld  wilUn  hcf  howni  ftlr. 

Whom  vanity  hath  not  enticed. 

O I  woman — mother,  woman,  wife  1 
The  sweetest  names  that  Inn^suagelamtt 

Thy  bwat  with  holy  motivM  rife 
Widi  hiriintaflBciiMi  sbMn, 

ThMaemM,  dumangdiif  my  liftt 

So  from  (tic  lovely  Paj;an  dream 

1  uU  HQ  more  the  tuneful  i.luc  : 
For  woman  is  my  muse  supreme, 

And  aha  with  fin  and  lisht  divine 
ShaH  U(bt  and  laad  me  to  my  thcBM. 

Was  ever  more  eloquent  tribute  addressed 

to  woman  ?  What  fair  one  can  read  tlie  same 
and  longer  doulit  that  Dr.  Holland  believes  in 
woman?  Who  of  the  fair  sex  can  peruse  i^ 
and  not,  from  that  time  forth,  feel  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  author?  And  still  one  more  reason 
why  we  take  pleasure  In  introdudng  Dr.  Hol- 
land to  the  readers  of  this  magiizine  Is.  that  he 
is  a  Christian  poet.  How  many  of  this  class 
can  we  number  in  this  country? 

"K-^y,  ^hiinld  wacwmtthMa,  andonrataM  compile. 

Yet  Thcbrsmore  gales  Could  show,  more  mouths  the  NIIil" 

It  is  a  remarkable,  as  it  is  also  a  saddening 
fact,  that  almost  none  of  our  leading,  represent- 
ative literary  men  in  this  conntry  are  Christians. 
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Splendid  pofans  are  Aey  alL  It  Is,  tberelbire, 

with  special  and  devout  thanksgiving  that  we 
hail  the  advent  of  one  positively  Chmtian  po«t 
among  us— one  who  is  not  only  Christian  in  prin- 
ciple, but  who  conceives  that  it  is  his  mission 
prominently  to  hold  np  Christ ;  who  is  not  only 
not  ashamed  of  him,  but,  with  i^aul,  glories  in 
bis  cross.  It  stiU  remaliis  true  in  our  tisoe  as 
in  the  days  of  Christ  and  the  apostles :  *•  Not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble.**  The  great  majority  of  both 
our  scientific  and  literary  teachers  seem  to  think 
it  a  condescension  to  pay  tribute  to  the  cru- 
cified. This  glorious,  this  immortal  faith  that 
bas  sustained  so  many  saints  and  martyrs  of 
every  ajje,  to  them,  it  would  seem,  is  but  an 
idle  dream.  No,  not  the  learned,  not  tlie  noble, 
not  tbe  wise  after  (he  flesh,  not  the  great  of 
head,  but  "the  pure  In  heart  shall  see  God." 
i  Wanting  this  purity  of  heart  men  have  blas- 
i  phcmed  science,  teaching  infidelity  in  her  name ; 
I  wanting  tliis  washing  of  regeneration  men  have 
produced  a  literature  which,  thoitcjh  developed 
!  in  the  full  blaze  of  Gospel  hght,  is,  in  many 
I    respects,  as  essentially  lieathen  as  that  which 

flourished  Under  the  auspices  of  an  /Cschvlus 

or  a  TuUy,  This  &ct  might  confound  us  some- 
what had  it  not  been  distinctly  foretold :  Be- 
hold I  lay  in  Zion  a  stunbling  stone  and  rock 
of  ofiVnse,  and  whosoever  bclicveth  in  Him 
shall  not  be  ashamed."  And  "they  stumbled 
at  that  stumbling  stone."  • 

As  an  illustration  of  the  cordial  and  emphatic 
recognition  which  Dr.  Holland  is  in  the  liabit 
of  extending 'to  tiie  caidinal  doctiiaes  of  the 
Gospel,  we  quote  a  passage  from  ''Iffiss  Gil- 
licrt's  Career."  It  is  from  a  letter  announcing 
to  the  hero  a  grievous  disappointment.  We  do 
not  recollect  ever  to  have  read  any  AIng  more 
beautiful.  "  You  tell  me  that  your  love  for  me 
has  given  you  freedom  from  temptation,  and 
compelled  you  to  loolc  with  aversion  and  dis- 
gust  upon  all  sordid  and  sensual  things — that 
it  has  softened  yrMir  heart  and  elevated  your 
life.  If  this  is  ail  true — at)d  1  will  nut  doubt 
you,  tlMugh  wliat  you  say  sadly  humbles  me, 
conscious  as  I  mu.<,t  l)e  of  my  own  unwnrthi- 
ness — what  would  as  strong  a  love  for  one  who 
is  altogether  lovely  do  for  yon?  If  I  have  had 
this  influence  upon  you  through  your  love  for 
me,  what  shall  be  tbe  influence  of  him  who 
has  room  in  His  heart  for  all  the  hearts  that 
have  ever  tlirobbed,  or  ever  shall  throb  in  the 
world?  I  would  not  olitnule  upon  you  a  thought 
like  this,  in  a  letter  iike  this,  did  I  not  feel  that 
in  It  lies  the  cure  of  greater  disappointments, 
if  such  tliere  he,  than  that  wliich  this  letter 
will  give  you.   Receive  it.   Think  about  it,  and 


and 


'WlnTo  the  i-.iinlly  Kilwirdi 
The  i«iTU{s  of  tiie  Loid," 

"Nalnn^  with  a  tiiayiaad 

lAgnttltr  GMpiL' 


As  already  intimated  our  author,  a  thorough 

\ew  Englandcr  in  his  themes  and  a.ssociations, 
is  content  with  the  scenes  with  which  he  has 
himself  been  conversant,  and  the  lifewidi  wMch 
be  has  sympathizt  '  Lovingly  as  Wordsworth 
wandered  througli  tlic  Lake  country,"  says  an- 
other, "and  more  sturdily,  walks  this  Bay-Sute 
poet  over  the  Connecticut  Valley;"  and  though 
New  England  scenery  and  New  England  life 
are  not  as  readily  glorified  and  gilded  as  the 


God  grant  that  it  may  lead  you  into  a  wealA 

of  blessedncs.s  such  as  earth  can  never  bestow." 

Where,  now,  in  Dickens,  Thackery,  Cooper, 
Bulwer,  or  any  oAer  of  our  great  novdists, 
living  or  dead — save,  perhaps,  Henry  Ward 
Beccher — do  we  find  any  such  recognition  or 
plea  as  this  for  evangelical,  experimental  re- 
ligion? Or  where,  bi  Biyan^  Loogfiellow,  Whi^ 
tier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  or  any  other  representa- 
tive poet,  do  we  find  any  evidence  of  any  such 
dutmctiveiy  religious  aim  as  that  which  diar* 
acterizes  the  poem  belbitt  US?  Kadirina,  in> 
deed,  has  been  well  represented  as  "a  sermon 
in  verse" — a  sermon  on  the  vanity  of  learning, 
love,  and  fame,  as  the  real  giddes  and  inspirera 
of  the  soul  of  man.  As  a  poet,  then,  who  has  | 
consecrated  his  verse  to  Christ — as  an  author 
who  every^wheie  evinces  his  personal  sympathy 
with  genuine  Christianity  by  a  t'ull,  hearty,  liv- 
ing flow  of  Qiristian  fiaith,  and  ho|>e,  and  joy, 
we  welcome  Dr.  Holland,  and  fervently  bid  him 
Godspeed. 

The  latest  effort  of  our  author,  and  the  one 
now  more  iounediately  under  consideration,  is 
a  metrical  tale,  or  novel  in  verse,  somewhat 
like  Mrs.  Urowning's  "Aurora  Leigh,"  or  Ten- 
nyson's "Princess,"  and  is  a  most  eloquent 
plea  for  fidtfa  in  woman  and  religion.  The 
power  of  woman  and  the  power  itf  Christianity ! 
What  nobler  teaching,  surely,  was  ever  made  j 
the  theme  of  epic  or  song?  As  it  regards  the 
I^an,  structure,  and  style  of  the  poem,  it  is 
didactic  rather  than  idyllic  in  its  general  form, 
and  consists  in  a  quiet  flow  of  blank  verse 
rising  up  every  DOW  and  tiien  to  a  burst  of 
eloquence  and  poetic  fervor,  interspersed  OCCa- 
sionaliy  with  lyrics  as  deftly  musical  as  were 
ever  warbled. 

The  wwk  is  divided  bto  fow  parts,  oidtted 
respectively,  "Youth,"  "Love."  "Labor,"  and 
"Conclusion."  The  opening  scene  is  laid  in 
the  valley  of  tiie  Connecticat-^  the  quiet  vil- 
lage of  Northampton  and  vidnity. 
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scenery  and  life  of  other  countries;  though  the 

Tros.irhs  and  a  Covenanter's  communion  sea- 
son are  more  readily  trauslated  into  poetry  than 
Mount  Holj-oke,  and  a  Puritan  prayer  meeting 
in  Hadlcy,  still,  that  this  material  is  capable  of 
being  turnetl  into  !iiL;lier  poetry,  such  a  poem 
as  Whittier's  *•  Snow- Bound  "  furnishes  decisive 
evidence.  Our  poet,  moreover,  haply,  is  not 
one  of  those  who  is  di>p<jscit  to  rc^'.ird  that 
which  is  near  at  lumd  as  necessarily  common- 
place, simply  because  it  Is  near,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  which  is  far  away  as  alone  awful 
and  mysterious,  simiily  liecnuse  it  is  f;ir  :nvay. 
"To-day  is  as  reverent  a  presence  to  him  as 
the  crowned  ^fears  of  histoiy.  To  his  vision 
the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  falls  on 
village  meeting-house  with  as  piu  pU;  a  glory  as 
on  Eastern  minaret,  or  crumbling  temple  of  a 
dead  rcligioo.  He  would  light  his  votive  fires 
on  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and 
make  all  days  Sun-days  of  worship." 

The  stoiy  of  the  poem  is  simile.  It  is  the 
tale  of  a  man,  won  by  liis  r!e^■oted  wife  from 
the  -sparkling,  shifting  sands  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion of  various  kinds,  to  the  rock  of  stead&st 
religious  faith.  In  the  guise  of  woman  angels 
do  still  descend  to  this  earth,  our  author  Ijc- 
Ueves,  and  raise,  win  Ldlen  men  to  heaven. 
The  narrative  is  antobiograplilcal  in  fi>rm— a 
sort  of  "  L'^vcr's  Dinry."  Tlic  hero,  one  Paul, 
is  boru  of  parents  predisposed  to  insanity,  and 
both  of  whom  perish  by  tfieir  own  liands.  The 
filther  thus  died  while  Paul  was  very  youni:, 
and  the  mysterious  and  awful  calamity  cast  a 
cloud  over  his  young  life. 

"A  <Urkcr  shadow  than  the  mighty  dm," 

which  had  much  to  do  in  engendering  early 
that  spirit  of  misanthropy,  and  dark,  and  bitter 

unbelief  w'lich  subsequently  so  cfTri:ti;ai!y  pre- 
vailed. His  mother,  however,  bis  faithful,  earn- 
est, praying  mother,  to  whom  he  was  ever  most 
devotedly  attached,  was  spared  to  him  for  many 
jears.  But  she  was  haunted  ever  1  y  a  f»re- 
sentiment  titat  she,  also,  was  destined  yet  in 
madness  (o  take  her  own  life.  Vainly  she  strove 
against  this  impression,  and  prayed  and  n^'o- 
oized  that  this  cup  might  pass  by.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  and  thrilling  passages  in  the 
book  is,  where  this  mother  is  represented  as 
wrestling  in  the  stilira 's  of  "  r  r!iaml)cr — 
wrestling  with  God  in  prayer  uiat  the  powers 
of  darlcness,  that  seemed  to  be  gathering  about 
her,  might  be  beaten  back;  th  tt  s!ie  might  be 
spared  the  agony  of  madness ;  that  she  might 
be  saved  from  the  certainty  of  a  violent  death. 

"One  SmmA  Bicht  a  trivial  acddcM 
Had  kept  me  from  oqr  iMBBbejuond  the  haur, 

Vol.  XXVIII.— 8 


At  which  my  promUe  stood  for  rajf  I 
Airivii^  at  die  ptdeo  gala,  I  pauMd 
Td  MMb  a  gKnpM  of  4ba  amMOBwd  Ufli^ 
Thmgli  tlia  cgU  atil  that  mapped  m,  but  hi  «^ 
Only  dna  window  glimm«rc(t  <Kmu(>h  the  gto«m, 
n>n>iigh  whose  uncurt.i^i  1  pai-.ts  I  ttiniK  MW 
My  mother  in  her  chamber.    .She  w4»  tUd 
In  the  wliiie  rohi;  iif  rts; ;  but  lu  and  fro 
She  cr>  -s AO  the  ^i>:hi,  -.ijiiictimes  wilit  band*  pretMd  cImc 
Upon  her  bi'j.v,  sciiu  iimes  r.iised  op  I 
A*  if  in  deprecduean  or  despair : 
And  through  the  strident  soughing  cf  tha 
I  heard  her  voice,  uill  mwical  is  DOa, 
Wailing  and  calling.  ... 
'O.  Fadieri  Faiiwl  kenrnawhen  I  call] 
HMtthosnotutdamer  Am  I  not  thy  child? 
Wlqrt  whjr  l^b  mad,  mysterious  desire 
Td  MIow  him  I  loved,  by  the  dirk  door 
Througti  ni::ch  \\c  tMrei-ii  hi'*  jisi^ape  to  -he  realm 
That  doth  ihroK^  wiJe  lu         O,  why  m\\\\  I, 

A  poor  mik  womoin— ' 

I  could  hear  no  tuore. 
But  dropped  my  dripping  cloak,  and,  wUk  a  ^ 
ToBcd  to  ill  icadcmi  cadency  I  j 
Tka  mnetwofdi  'Motlnr.'" 


This  '  mad,  mysterious  desire,"  in  .spite  of 
her  frantic  appeal  to  Heaven,  worked  its  own 

fulfillment  in  due  time.  Tt  w.is  this  apparent 
deafness  of  the  Almighty,  to  the  importunate 
cry  of  his  poor  mother,  that  eflfectually  blighted 
the  faith  of  Paul  and  filled  his  soul  with  bitter- 
ness. A  God  who  would  not  hear  such  a 
prayer  from  such  a  \vun^.^ii— a  prayer  from  such 
a  saint,  so  pure-hearted,  so  holy  in  thought 
and  life — could  not  be  a  God  wlm  Invcd.  And 
so  Paul  became  a  blaspheming  skeptic.  In 
one  common  grave  be  laid  his  mother  and  his 
faidt  in  God. 

When  told  to  piay. 
Thb  waa  the  legk  af  «r  bcarf*  nfly— 
ir  God  ba  hva^  Ml  MMli  b  ha  ta  iM!, 
Wor  tacta  la  iiiiDe.  tf  he  heard  aot  the  vwD* 

Of  stich  a  lovcty  taint  a*  she  I  moum«d. 

So  I  c]oM:d 
With  Rea.snn's  hand  the  adamantine  dcnrs 
Which  only  Faith  tiijWfc*,  aju!  »hiii  my  sfjiil 
Away  from  Gnd,  ilie  ^.uilur  i  \  a  t,Mir^ 
Of  (va.'uiims  Um(  in  darknew  stormed  or  gluonted ; 
And  with  each  odier  ibaghi.  or  en  themsdves 
r.niinked  for  the  nourishment  which  I  denied." 

Si  mctime  nftcr  tliis.  under  circumstances 
beautifully  romantic,  he  meets  with  the  woman 
who  ever  thereafter  is  to  be  his  mentor— the 
better  angel  of  his  nnturc — K:it!:rin:u  whose 
power  to  ennoble,  inspire,  elevate,  to  reveal  to 
him  tiie  true  end  of  life,  and  finally  to  lead  him 
to  press  after  it  with  the  same  earnestness  .and 
determination  v  li'i  li  liad  marlved  liis  Pfni2:c'es 
to  realize  his  tlrcams  oi  worltily  ambition  it  is 
the  main  purpose  of  the  poem  to  iliustnite. 
Tlio  (lo!-cription  of  the  ciiciin-stances  of  their 
first  meeting,  in  the  old  Congregational  Church 
in  Hadley,  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  passage  in 
the  volume.  '*  Kathrina,"  writes  another,  "  is  a 
healthily  IxauUful  soul,  very  religious,  very 
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lender,  very  wise  and  delicate— a  sweet  New 

England  woman.  She  seeks  to  make  lier  noble 
life  the  argument  for  her  creed.  She  prays 
diligently  for  her  liuslnnd,  but  she  does  not 
fret  him  with  the  catechism;  slie  does  not 
alienate  him  by  insistini:^  on  his  acceptance  of 
forms  wliich  to  him  are  worse  than  empty; 
she  earefuDy  watches  the  fires  of  human  love 
in  him,  trusting,  knowing  in  her  prnycrful  soul 
that  they  shall  one  day  be  overleaped  by  the 
cleam-  flame  and  whiter  of  Divine  love. 
So  she  goes  on  her  way  to  the  newer  life,  for 
to  her  there  is  no  death." 
Paul  in  due  time,  however,  Ands  out  that 

''No1MtrtorlnH^ 

Though  loving  well  and  loving  worthily. 
Can  b«  content  inth  any  human  love," 

and  proposes  literature.   FortiiTie  smiles,  the 

world  applauds,  and  yet  he  is  iii  tied.  Still 
calmly,  brightly,  his  wife's  steady  flame  con- 
tinues to  burn  heavenward  beside  his  own 
flashh^,  fitfiil,  fidfaif  fires  of  earth.  At  bst 
her  flame  bums  otit  the  candle  th.it  feeds  it ; 
the  soul  is  about  to  mount  up  to  its  Supreme 
Love.  In  her  last  moments  her  serene  and 
surely  anchored  soul  prevails  above  his  un- 
belief and  rebellion,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
hiii  mother's  death  he  bows  the  knee  to  the 
God  whom  be  had  disowned. 

"  0,  God,  be  merciful  to  mtt 
Aft«r  a  life  of  scldslineu  and  sin, 
I  yield  my  will  to  thine,  and  pl«df»  ny  wA, 
All  that  I  MB,  all  I  can  ever 
S«|vcaMlf totbjTMinec;  trawaac* 
All  worUly  aimib  all  mUhIi  enierpriaek 
AnddedicKMtlwNniiMttof  my  power 

Then  that  peace  that  passeth  understand inc;. 
that  good  for  which  he  had  sought  so  diligently 
eveiywwhere  else  in  vain,  at  length  possesses 
him,  and  the  hour  of  his  utter  loss,  and  woe, 
and  agony  is  the  hour  of  his  first  serenity,  and 
submission,  and  harmony  with  existence. 

One  could  not  if  Ik-  V  ould  touch  with  other 
t!ian  reverent  hands  the  closing  words— words 
that  give  the  whole  work  rather  the  character 
of  a  memorial  than  a  story. 

"  So  here  I  give 
The  gocpel  of  hut  precious  Christian  life. 

I  bring  these  leaves  entwinad 
With  her  mm  me*,  dewy  with  my  lean. 
And  lay  itum  •»  the  tribute  of  my  love 
Upon  the  grave  th.tt         her  i.irred  dust." 

It  may  seem  a  delect  to  some  tliat  Paul 
appears  to  come  to  God  at  last  not  so  much 

for  God's  sake  as  for  rest's  sake.  Tr.deed,  we 
could  ourself  have  wished  that  Kathrina  might 
during  her  earlier  life  have  piloted  her  husband 
aalely  through  all  the  dark  and  dangerous 
passes  of  unbelief  and  induced  him  from  his 


own  deeply  felt  want  of  God,  and  firnn  a  love 

of  her  own  Ideals,  lu  sul^mit  himself  to  his 
Maker.  Still  the  process  as  described  by  the 
author  u  entirely  legitimate.  Nothing  i.<«  more 
natural  or  more  common  than  for  the  sad  heart, 
rcaliziiit^  keenly  tiie  emptiness  and  vanity  of  all  i 
things  earthly,  to  turn  to  God  as  to  the  shadow  . 
of  a  great  rode  in  a  weary  land.  | 

Some  have  found  fault  that  the  moral  is 
made  so  prominent,  and  that  the  story  is  evi- 
dendy  made  to  fit  This,  lirom  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  almost  unavoidable.  When  the 
poet  has  a  specific  aim,  particularly  a  religious 
aim,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  sermonize. 
Some  have  complained  Chat  the  work  is  too 
didactic,  that  a  didactic  poem  is  a  cnntr.adlction 
in  terms.  Perhaps  some  of  the  colloquies  have 
been  a  litde  too  long  drawn  ont,  so  as  to 
become  a  little  prosy  and  tiresome,  and  some 
of  the  the"T's  fliscussed  are  quite  too  abstruse  ^ 
and  metuphysical ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
these  conversatioas  between  the  husband  and 
wife  usually  are  powerfully  managed.  The 
editor  ot"  Harper  discriminatingly  says:  "The 
poem  appeals  to  the  general  religious  sen- 
timent of  the  country;  not  with  touches  of 
K\^\\  imagination,  not  with  bursts  of  passionate 
emotion,  not  with  lyric  fervor  or  epical  breadth 
and  splendor,  but  wtdi  pladd  argument  and 
temperate  persuasion.  It  does  not  sweep  with 
the  force  and  character  of  the  Mississippi  or 
the  Amason,  nor  with  the  tender  richness  of 
the  traditional  Rhine,  but  glides  with  the  tran- 
quil, felicitous,  familiar  flow  of  the  Connecticut.  ! 
The  calm  domcstitily  of  lone,  that  pleasant 
homeliness,  even  commonplaceness  of  treat" 
ment,  is  the  very  charm  which  so  warmly  com- 
mends it  to  many  minds."  It  would  be  very 
easy  for  Dr.  Holland  to  write  a  sensation^ 
poem,  but  this  would  not  have  been  in  keeping 
with  his  purpose.  These  warm  debates  on 
abstruscst  themes  are  just  what  stamps  this 
work  with  its  distinctively  New  England  char> 
acter.  It  is  pleasant,  meanwhile,  thus  tn  see 
a  man  so  quietly  resolute,  neither  spoiled  by 
great  snccess  nor  diverted  by  imposing  models 
from  his  own  proper  walk  In  the  sphere  of 

letters. 

One  critic  says  "there  is  too  mtich  awkward- 
ness and  unnaturalness  in  the  extraordinar}* 
positions  of  the  narrative."  Of  what  work  of 
fiction  might  not  the  same  thing  be  said?  It 
is  also  alleged  that  there  is  too  great  strain 
and  violence  in  t!u*  ex[irLssloi^  of  the  emotions 
of  the  hero.  "The  blasphemous  skepticism 
of  Paul  is  scarcely  made  to  justify  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  It  rises  into  an  excite- 
ment Which  is  too  high  for  the  occasion  and 
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go«s  off  into  incoherent  vtteiances  to  iriiich 
the  responsive  sympathies  of  the  lookersjo  are 

not  readily  aronseci."  r  n'try.  luT.vever,  is  the 
language  ot  pxsition  and  ot  the  imagination, 
and  these  are  in  their  very  nature  extravagant 
in  their  expression.  You  have  only  to  imagine  j 
a  man  in  a  frenzy,  in  a  state  bordering  on 
desperation,  and  you  would  naturally  expect  to 
hear  him  rave  with  PauL 

**  When  the  Aill  ci>ntdoo«ness  of  what  I  was 
PoauMad  my  ihooffal,  and  1  f^iad  down  th«  ihtm 
Cod Ittd fMfMd ftriM,  I  alMdt 
Aad  Am  Id  iDnoi^  «iih  u  MM  otfk 
I  dan  Mt  mite,  I  w  my  wiB  wa»  vim. 
And  mioe  my  hSddt,  lod  that,  though  iH  the  Sand* 
That  cumber  hell  and  overrun  the  earth 
Should  »pur  the  deadly  impt:'.  <•  ■!!  my  bUi-.ri, 
And  Hearen  withhold  the  aitt  i  would  uul  a«k, 
Thougli  AI  L'-,  unnumbered  should  beset  my  lift^ 
And  rcasoo  £iiJ.  and  utiermost  despair 
>iold  me  a  hopeless  prisoner  in  Its  gUmnj^ 
I  would  resist,  and  conquer,  and  live  out 
My  complement  of  years.    My  bosora  bttnwd 
Wkh  ton  defiance,  and  the  aa^ff  blood 
Lwp^d  frooi  niy  heart  and  boomed  widrin  my  bnhi 
WiA  Onto  dnt  auMMd  flM^  lhM|h  each  fi«rr  thrill 
Waa  fhinpl  wih  nrfM     W  whw  heed 
WMpiSMiedMbarioc'* 

A  criticism  made  by  a  writer  in  the  Kcw 
Englander  is  doubtless  just:  "  Paul's  rerov^ry 
to  himself  and  to  God  are  not  suHicicntly 
ps3rchoioKical  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  or  to  leave 
a  distinct  ancJ  plDwini;  impression.  Tfowevfr 
sodden  and  complete  such  a  conversion  might, 
and  hofwever  truthful  it  may  be  to  assume  to 
occur  at  the  death-bed  of  a  wife  like  Kathrina, 
it  not  justified  to  our  thoughts  by  the  ex- 
hibition uf  the  processes  which  led  to  it 
Poetical  justice  or  poetical  truth  requires  that 
the  varied  and  firndrnl  workings  of  all  these 
events  on  the  inner  life  of  the  subject  of  them 
should  be  depicted  at  length  till  they  culminate 
at  last  in  his  comj)lete  moral  recovery.  For  a  | 
po«m  or  tnle  which  has  to  do  preeminently  with 
tiie  atreclions  or  religious  feelings,  Kathrina  is, 
perhaps,  quite  too  objective.  Its  pictures  of 
the  outer  world  are  grnphic,  but  delinrntions 
of  feeling  arc  scarcely  attempted,  it  should  be 
more  sitli^ective  and  emotionfiiL"  One  the 
more  regrets  that  the  foregoing  sketch  wa-s  not 
filled  out  by  our  author,  not  only  because  it  is 
these  developments  of  the  inner  spiritiul  life 
that  make  a  poem  of  substantial  widue  (o  us, 
it  being  then  the  soul's  own  interpreter,  but 
from  the  £act  that  similar  discussions  in  other 
works  of  lus  bear  ample  evidence  that  few  men 
are  as  conijx'tcnt  fi)r  the  task  ])ro[josci'  Dr. 
Holland.  And  yet  after  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  exercises  of  the  sensibilities  is  ver}'  imper- 
fectly understood.  Almost  every  day  witnesses 
a  radical  change  wiwight  in  some  one's  feelings 


occasioned  by  some  seemingly  insignificant  lo- 

cident.   Wc  have  read  of  the  Stalwart  infidel 

convicted  liy  the  tcarfid  testimony  of  a  lltdc 
child;  of  a  young  man  converted  simply  l>y 
hearing  the  clock  strike  one  as  he  was  entering 
a  place  of  revelry  an  liotir  after  nvidni^ht.  The 
course  of  sober  thinking  that  begun  with  the 
hearing  of  that  belt's  note  ran  on  till  it  con* 
densed  into  the  Christian  ])iir])ose  that  con- 
trolled the  rest  of  his  liff.  In  the  lii^lit  of  such 
facts  as  these  can  we  say  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  conversion  of  **Paul"  were 
really  inadequate  to  produce  that  efTect?  If  a 
John  Bunyan,  dissolute  and  hardened,  could  so 
fact  be  sobered  as  to  pray  for  himself  simply  by 
hesring  a  poor  unlettered  woman  praying  in 
secret,  is  there  any  thing  contrary  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind?  does  it  neces.sarily 
argue  "  a  feeble  fancy,"  as  the  Atlantic  puts  it, 
"which  unite?;  two  vital  epochs  by  the  incident 
of  a  truant  lambkin  ?" 

Dr.  HoUand*s  language  is  usually  simple, 
vigorous  Saxon,  and  his  poetry  largely  the 
unsophisticated  utterance  of  the  affections. 
This  is  the  reason,  doubtless,  why  he  is  so 
popukir.  Some  may  fail  to  see  in  the  &ct  any 
cviLlence  of  i^rentnes?,  but  it  is  rcnson  enouirh 
why  he  is  so  extensively  read  and  beloved. 
Here  is  a  apedmen  of  Saxon  vigor  worthy  of 
Goldsmitii: 


"  My  adgMMm  aB  i 
WMhamriDtbairiNrik  Theidaddh«Uail 
WlM  aarwad     hand  gr  poonad  my  tMUad  ham 

Whltd«d  alMMil  hU  work  twith  mary  heart, 

And  filled  III'.  ni.-.iMirc  ..f  t.nitent  with  toQ. 
In  all  the  •.'rt.-ci^  .nml  Ail  llie  bimy  fields 
Mt-ri  wrri'  .l>tir.  .ij^ri  tl.tin^  vith  tlu'ir  ni:^lit 
W  h.it  th'':r  h.intU  l"ii!id  Svi  du.     1  fi'^y  (lri>\o  tlic  1^1"^, 
'i'^'.<;\  ir.ilTn  fci-il,  liij.lded,  delvet!,  ilu'v  •  pun  and  wovi.-. 
They  uugh:  .imi  j>reached,  th<-y  hoslcned  up  aiKl  dowiv 
E^h  on  his  little  errand,  and  their  eyes 
Were  Tu]]  of  caier  fire,  as  if  Uw  caith 
And  all  Sis  vast  ooncems  w 
Their  home*  itcre  faili  frith  | 
And  riiM  with  iatpulM  to  saw  iodutiy 
At  cadi  amr  dawn." 

Or  again: 

"Show  me  the  i 
Who,  UaviQi;  God.  and  nature,  and  I 
$tta  at  the  faat  of  aiaaicn,  atuft  hia  1 
With  auudau,  ■Miaaa,  iw«ea,  and  nifaa, 
Aad  yields  Ua  ftacy  vp  to  leading  strings. 
And  I  shall  see  a  man  vdio  never  did 
A  deed  worth  doing.    Su,  in  :hi-  i.^nu-  of 

 do  u(j  luuh  Ui.jig 

As  rnjnitli  yr.iir  knee  Iiy  bowing  .11  a  shnll0 
Whose  diiubtl'i;!  dcily,  in  midst  of  dust. 
Sits  in  the  c.ist-olT  robes  of  devotees 
And  lives  on  broken  victuals." 

Dr.  Holland's  writings  are  alwnv!?  pure. 
Much  as  he  sings  of  woman,  his  lines  are  as 
free  fipom  any  taint  of  passion  or  pruriency  as 
the  song  of  birds  or  the  smile  of  infiiaqr.  The 
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Lord  bless  him  I  He  is  in  the  best  sense  of 

t?ip  term  a  benefactor  of  the  race.  Who  can 
commune  with  his  loft}r  ideal  of  womaQbood 
and  not  feel  for  the  sex  a  more  exalted  esteem, 
a  profoundor  respect?  Let  our  American  wo- 
men study  him  and  aspire  after  the  image  which 
I  he  sets  before  them.  We  shall  venture  to  give 
him  no  advice.  He  knows  a  thoosand-fold 
more  nhnut  jjoetry  than  we  do,  anri,  dniibt!rss, 
is  as  consciou.s  uf  his  defects  as  he  would  be 
should  we  sapicntly  point  Out  a  few  misplaced 
accents  or  halting  measures.  His  work  is 
calculated  to  do  good.  The  re;nliii<;  of  it  has 
given  us  pleasure,  and  we  ihaiik  him  for  it. 
To  those  circumstanced  lite  his  noble  heroine, 
v.hdsr  real  life  '\%  entirely  .separated  from  tliat 
of  their  husbands — and,  by  the  way,  no  work 
I  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  like  diis,  shows 
how  hard  in  the  secret  heart  is  the  lot  of  one 
whose  affections  are  placed  both  upon  Hnd  and 
an  unconverted  husband — to  those  thus  circum- 
stanced, we  say,  whether  married  or  betrothed, 
"Kathrina"  will  br  fniinr!  more  thnn  .1  poem  — 
it  will  be  a  strength  and  a  guide,  while  to  their 
companions,  it  may  prove,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  a  savor  of  life  unto  life.  Then  let  the 
i  mere  critic,  pantheistic,  ratinnalistir.  or  f)ther- 
1  wise,  thrust  his  dissecting  knife  into  the  relig- 
ious heart  of  diis  poem— 4his  feature  of  it  is  its 
chief  praise.  Fresh,  r^cnnine,  powerful,  Chris- 
tian, let  its  already  wide  circulation  be  indefi- 
nitely increased.  Meamwhile  we  confidently 
awahthc  still  riperproducts  of  the  future.  The 
I  success  already  won  !<;  bwt  the  promise  nf  still 
[  higher  achievemeius,  the  caniesi  of  a  yet  more 
'     distinguished  and  enduring  success. 


THE  WHITE-WINGED  ANGEI. 


Betihsda's  waters  move  to-day ; 

The  steps  .ire  wet  with  fiiHing  spray- 
Wait  not  for  one  anotlitr ; 

If  fever  smitea  thee  in  its  wrath. 

Seek  refuge  in  ttte  cooliiig  bsth^ 
Be  of  good  dieer,  my  brodier. 


FLOWER-GIRL  OF  THE  TUILLERIES. 


All  night  in  the  Pahi^  de  yusfice. 

Surrounded  by  demons  of  bate. 
The  fair  Antoinette  sat  aw-oitlag 

The  seal  of  her  terrible  fate ; 
Unbleached,  wi{h  a  calmness  nujcstic, 

She  waited  the  teal  of  her  filte. 

At  last  the  mode-trial  was  over. 

And  fixed  was  her  sorrosyful  doom; 
The  "Austrian"  guilty  of  treason. 
Most  die  at  the  hour  of  noon— 

Fair  child  of  the  no' :?c:  There^i, 
Ah,  why  should  slic  pcii.ih  so  soon  ! 

And  as  she  went  forth  to  her  dungeon 

Unmoved  Vnid  her  pitilett  Ibes, 
A  fair,  girlish  form  ^lidtil  forward 

And  placed  on  her  bosom  a  rose— 
"  My  sovereign,"  she  crie4»  **  diere  "S  one  loves  thee 

On  earth,  and  God  pides  thy  woes." 

Ah,  Trine      l.i  Cnur,  tiiv  1  ash  r>*ly 
\Viit  bring  thee  to  sorrow,  1  wccn. 

Already  thy  destiny 's  pending. 
The  ax  of  the  red  guillotine 

Shall  cancel  thine  aa  of  devotion. 
And  Uot  out  thy  love  for  the  Queen. 

All  day,  till  the  twilight's  deep  shadows 
Lis-jJl  ill  ai  tilc  low  collate  ujor, 

He  c.igerly  waited  her  coming, 
T!:c  n;_ii.il  .i:n!  '  wind  do  la  Cour, 

For  Trine  was  the  light  of  his  being, 
The  siuuhine  that  played  on  his  door. 

Widiin  the  Cm^ergirk  doi^eon. 

Bowed  low  on  the  cold  pavement  fli.f  r, 
That  night  found  her  kneeling  beside  him — 
His  hmg  day  of  darkness  was  o'er ; 

He  w<>1.:p  wlierc  nn  cnrthlv  tri'  iinnl 

Could  J'./i->:ii  liiin  l  i  itcitli  r.tvtr  mure! 

Till  morn  thus  she  kept  her  lone  vigil. 
Unheeding  the  sentry's  slow  tread. 

And  ,is  tlu-  Ini^c  (liiurs  UOlc  lliibijltcd 

She  started,  and  sJiivcrcd  with  dread; 
«*0,  take  me  not  from  him,*'  she  whispered, 
"0^  leave  me  alone  with  my  deadP 

Ah,  why  docs  her  sad  eye  thns  br)ghteI^ 

Has  IIo]ie  o'er  her  desdny  cast 
One  ray  to  enliven  the  fitttue? 

Yes,  Trine,  thou  iu:  icscxicd  at  last. 
For  Robespierre  and  Danton  have  ^len, 

The  dark  Reign  of  Terror  is  paatl 


Unbind  the  napkin  on  thy  head, 
Rise  up,  rise  up  and  take  thy  bed, 

For  light  will  be  the  bnrden ; 
I'hmgc  in  the  pool,  and  wash  away 
Disease  as  Naaman  did,  the  day 

He  dipped  himself  in  Jordaa 

Then  li;c  shall  be  a  holiday, 
And  d.irk  forebodings  flee  away— 

Thy  bliss  sh.ill  know  no  sorrow ; 
The  deaf  shall  he.ir,  the  dtmib  shall  sing, 
And  Hope  dcsceml  on  rainbow  vdng 

To  crown  each  bright  to-morrow. 


'llic  atheist's  idols  are  shattered. 
Their  worshipers  writhe  in  the  dust ; 

Arise,  tb.cn,  voung  Christian,  and  pr.iiste  liimi 
The  Crod  thou  didst  f'.-arlcs"ily  tni^t 

Still  reigns  the  rircat  King  of  thy  nadoOi 
The  Ckid  of  the  faithhil  and  jnsL 
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NEANDER*S  LAST  BIRTHDAY. 


(OONTIKVBa) 

ONCE,  however,  Haonchen  bad  to  kt  her 
brother  travel  without  her  protection,  and 
it  caused  her  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  uneas- 
iness. King  Frederick  William  IV,  who  es- 
tecinL  l  ilie  pious  and  learned  Ncandcr  very 
hi;j:hly,  li  u!  invited  him  to  i;o  wiih  l-.irn  to  Carls- 
bad, pro\id€d  the  i'rofcssor  would  take  no  trunk 
with  him,  since  he  would  have  crammed  it  full' 
of  Church  fathers ;  an  officer  waa  to  take  care 
of  the  Professor's  toilet 

On  the  morning  fixed  for  starting  Hannchen 
conducts  her  brother  to  the  depot  Neander 
makes  his  appc;ir:ince  before  the  King  in  a  cloak 
so  thick  and  so  heavy,  that  it  looked  as  if  the 
sweating  scbobr  might  be  cnished  by  its  wei;;ht. 

"But,  my  dear  Professor,"'  asked  the  King 
smiling,  "what  in  all  the  world  do  you  wear 
such  a  cloak  for  in  this  hot  weather  ?  Ah,  what 
is  this.'  In  this  pocket  a  Church  father— in  that 
one  a  colleague?  of  a  truth  the  whole  cloak  is 
crammed  with  patres  ccclcsiastici — with  more 
than  an  ordinary  trunk  would  hold !" 

"  Pardon,  your  Majesty,  some  reading  matter 
for  the  journey." 

"Enough  for  a  journey  to  the  moon — well,  I 
see,  my  dear  Professor,  that  your  poor  King 
mn^t  :^vc  way  to  the  patres.  hec;iiise  he  is  not 
so  fortunate  to  be  bound  in  hog's  skin,"  said  the 
King  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and  turning  to  the 
otTicer  he  says,  ''Schoening,  you  will  take  care 
of  the  Professor's  reading  matter;  the  students 
would  never  forgive  me  should  I  suffer  their 
Church  fatlicr  to  sweat  himself  to  death  in  this 
new-fashioned  library." 

On  this  trip  Neander  missed  still  more  than 
once  bis  mentor  Hanndien. 

Wlii'e  in  a  certain  rifTice,  lie  took  out,  in 
examining  his  pockets  for  a  slip  of  paper  iuul 
a  pencil,  several  sealed  letters,  when  the  oflii  <  r, 
who  did  not  know  Ncandcr,  gruffly  told  him 
that  he  had  to  pay  a  fine  £or  carrying  sealed 
letters. 

^WeU,"  was  the  Professor's  reply,  "I  did 

not  know  that  this  was  forbidden  h\  l.-.w 
paid  the  fine,  which  was  considerable,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  because  this  money  would  have 
sufficed  to  buy  many  a  meal  ibr  some  htmgry 

student 

At  the  next  relay  the  same  scene,  was  re- 
peated—the Professor  takes  out  sealed  letters 
and  has  to  pay  the  fine. 

*'But,  sir,"  said  the  officer  this  time,  "ail 
these  letters  are  directed  to  the  same  person, 
to  Professor  Neander,  at  Berlin." 

''Yes,*'  sa^  Neander,  "this  is  my  name." 


"Bat  why  do  you  not  open  and  read  your 

letters?" 

"  Hannchen  is  in  the  habit  of  opening  my 
letters,  and  Hanndien  is  not  widi  me!" 

And  this  same  Hannchen  says  to  him  on  the 
morn  of  his  Ijiii'iday.  "Come  row.  Augustus, 
and  see  what  i  have  piled  up  for  you !" 

Hannchen  leads  her  brother  into  an  adjoining 
room.  On  a  table,  adorned  with  fiowt  rs  and 
two  burning  candles,  lie  several  old  folios — rare 
Church  fathers  f  Sudi  presents  the  broker  re- 
ceives from  his  sister  reguhtfly  on  every  Christ- 
mas eve  and  on  his  birtliday. 

"  0  Hannchen,  what  a  welcome  present  i  my 
dear  fathers,  Gregory  of  Nasianxcn  and  Jerome^ 
in  such  rare  unadulterated  editions!"  .  .  .  and 
his  eyes  sparkled. 

"What  other  present  could  I  make  to  you, 
dear  Augustus,  since  jnnt  are  indifferent  about 
every  thing  except  these  n!d.  u;:Iy,  IioL^'s-skin- 
bound  'toads,'  with  their  unpleasant  smcii  and 
death  for  your  eyes  .  .  .  but,  no,  our  old  friend 
Kottwit:':  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  you  have  but 
one  passion,  books ;  you  have  a  second  ruling 
passion,  your  students;  but  these  Hanndien 
can  nt  itiu  r  L'lve  you,  nor  is  there  any  necessity 
that  she  should  do  so,  because  they  belong  to 
you  any  how  with  the  last  drops  of  tlicir  blood," 
says  Hannchen,  while  her  eyes  are  filled  with 
tears- 

On  the  table  are  lying  two  firesh  wreaths  of 
fir  and  arbor  vitm,  intended  for  the  graves  of 

the  mother  and  sister,  Hcnrietle,  who  had  been 
married  to  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  Schalti^ 
and  had  died  in  Neandcr's  residence. 

"Poor  IJetty!"  says  Hannchen  in  a  low  tone, 
tliinlJnt;  nf  lu  r  si.stcr,  who,  like  a  brotlu  r  in 
Petersburg,  has  now  suffered  for  many  years  in 
an  asylum,  being  afflicted  with  incurable;  de- 
rangement *'It  is  the  Lord'."?  v,  ik,"  responds 
N ennder  with  his  hands  folded  for  prayer. 

our  famulus !"  says  Hannchen — a  stu- 
dent ol  tl>Lul.j-\  inters  and  with  a  tremulous 
voice  oiR  rs  his  congratulations — Neander  leads 
him  by  llic  arm  into  his  study. 

As  on  every  other  day  the  hours  from  six  to 
ten  are  spent  in  the  most  diorough  preparation 
of  the  three  lectures  which  the  Professor  daily 
delivers,  from  ten  to  one  o'clock,  on  every  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
the  apocalypse,  on  dogm.itics  and  Ckristian  eth- 
ics, as  well  as  on  all  the  prominent  portions  of 
historical  theotogy. 

Meanwhile  we  hive  Icisttrc  (n  narrate  two 
Neander  stories,"  which  the  I'rofessor's  study 
so  vividly  calls  to  mind: 

We  may  see  there  the  UKklar  leanmg  against 
1  the  waltj  which  Neander.  once  made  use  of  in 
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order  to  get  a  book  down  from  one  of  the  high- 
est shelves.  He  wanted  to  examine  only  one 
passage,  but  his  attention  was  soon  so  riveted 
that  he  kept  reading  on.  .Sif(<n,  hiuvcver,  his 
feet  reminded  him  of  his  unronifurt.iblc  jxisition, 
when,  ah,  the  high  stove  standing  near  otters  &o 
fine  adiaace  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inconveDience, 
and  it  is  readily  .itccptctl.  Neander  seats  him- 
self on  the  t-io\x-,  whiJe  the  ladder  falls  down 
withoat  making  any  noise,  falling  on  a  pile  of 
books.  The  ProtcsNor  reads  on  and  is  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  that  he  takes  no  notice  of 
Hannclien,  who  eaters  the  room  in  order  to 
take  tbe  usual  afternoon  promenade  with  her 
br.ither,  and  Hannchen,  who  was  also  short- 
sighted, did  on  her  part  likewise  not  see  her 
brother,  as  he  was  seated  on  the  high  stove. 
She,  therefore,  looks  for  him  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber, at  her  niece's,  Knuiia  Stlinlt?,  that  occupied 
the  next  floor,  but  evcry-whcre  in  vain !  llann- 
cben  becomes  alarmed,  sets  the  whole  house  in 
motion,  but  no  one  has  seen  the  Professor  go 
out.  Hannchen's  restlessness  increases  as  the 
afternoon  wears  away.  Finally,  when  it  was 
getting  dark,  a  well-known,  dear  voice  called  out 
from  the  study,  "Ilannchcn,  Hannchen!"  But 
how  is  this  possible,  since  Hannchen  herself 
has  searched  this  room  twice. 

"  Augustus,  where  are  you 

"Here,  on  the  stove;  1  read  a  little  in  Basil- 
ius— now  it  Is  too  dark  to  read,  and  I  can  not 
get  down  because  the  ladder  has  fallen." 

We  have  stated  already  how  highly  King 
Frederick  William  IV  esteemed  our  Neander. 
The  King  would  frequently  assemble  around 
himself  in  the  tea-room  of  the  Oueen,  without 
any  pomp  or  parade,  a  small  number  of  emi- 
nent scholars  and  artists.  To  such  a  tea-party 
at  Charlottenhiirg  Neander  .also  Ind  been  in- 
vited. Hannchen  dressed  him  up  as  well  as 
she  could.  "Now,  Augustus,  put  on  your 
'badges,'  and  you  are  fit  to  appcir  at  the  COtirt" 

"Have  I  anv  such  liadges  ?" 

"The  King  himscit  has  pinned  them  to  your 
coat,  where  are  they?** 

"I  have  no  rocollecdon  of  it;  let  me  go 
without  the  badges." 

*'Ko,  Augustus,  that  will  not  do;  it  would 
be  too  great  a  violation  of  the  court  etiquette, 
and  might  be  inteqireted  as  contempt  of  the 
royal  favor.  O,  soon  tiic  King  s  carri.-ige  will 
be  beAn  the  door  I  Dorthe^  hdp  me— look 
about  for  the  badges  —you,  Carl,  [ileaso  run  in 
all  haste  to  Professor  Strauss  and  tell  him  that 
he  would  very  much  obli^  me  by  lending  us 
his  badges,  we  have  miskiid  ours." 

Neander  reads  in  a  book,  while  Hannchen 
and  Dorthe  ransack  the  study  for  the  badges  to 


no  purpose  for  a  long  time.  At  last  Dorthe 
draws  from  a  folio  a  f<uied  silk  ribbon,  to  which 
the  badge  is  affixed.  .  .  .  Neander  had  used  it 
to  mark  a  passage  in  St.  Ambrose;  his  Other 
badges  were  serving  similar  purposes. 

The  recurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe  Hann- 
chen avoided  by  taking  hereafter  charge  of  the 
badges  whenever  they  \\aC\  been  used. 

It  is  now  tea  o'clock,  and  time  to  go  to  the 
University.  The  bmulus  takes  a  warm  cloak 
from  a  nail  on  the  wall  to  hang  it  round  the 
sh<juKieis  of  the  Professor — this  one,  however, 
.almost  ciisconccrted,  refuses  to  receive  it,  and 
^  bids  the  liunulus  to  hang  it  back  on  the  nail, 
adding  :  "In  honor  of  my  birthday  I  have  made 
this  morning  a  present  of  it  to  a  student,  whose 
thin  coat  attracted  my  attention  yesterday." 

"Have  you  seen,  then,  Professor,  the  student 
here  this  morning  before  seven  o'clock?"  asked 
the  famulus  in  astonishment. 

**No,  my  dear  friend,  he  was  not  here,  but  I 
have  presented  the  cloak  to  him  in  my  mind, 
and  have,  therefore,  no  longer  a  right  to 
wear  iL" 

"  But  where  Is  your  new  cloak  ?" 

"  I  have  none  yet ;  I  shall  go  in  my  coat." 

It  required  Hannchen's  whole  authority  and 
decision  to  prevail  on  the  Professor  to  wear 
once  more  and  so  long  this  mentally  givcn-away 
cloak  till  she  could  get  a  new  one  made. 

In  jack-boots,  such  as  tbe  students  wear, 
Neander  walks  by  the  side  of  his  famulus  the 
short  distance  over  the  Operaplatz  to  the  Uni- 
versity building.  And  yet  Neander  once  com- 
plained when  a  comparatively  young  man,  hav- 
ing no  famulus  yet,  after  he  had  occupied  the 
Unger-house  for  some  considerable  time,  of  llie 
great  distance  from  bis  residence  to  the  Uni- 
versity buildings,  and  on  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  Professor,  instead  of  turning  to 
the  right  into  Behringstrasse  so  as  to  have  the 
University  before  him  after  a  few  steps,  on  the 
corner  of  the  Royal  Librar) ,  liad,  in  his  absent- 
mindedness,  or  rather,  in  his  fullness  of  thoughts, 
gone  down  on  the  left  the  whole  long  Behring- 
strasse and  come  up  again  to  the  l^niversity 
through  the  small  Mauerstrasse  and  the  Linden, 
because  irom  his  farmer  residence  bis  way  to 
the  University  had  led  through  the  small  Mauer- 
strasse and  the  l.int'.en. 

Neander  enters  the  lecture-room.  Bent  for- 
ward and  bis  eyes  thoughtfully  fixed  on  the 
floor,  he  ascends  the  cathedcr,  raising  h\%  right 
hand  up  to  his  eyebrows  as  if  to  salute  his 
audience.  The  students  stand  up  in  honor  of 
the  beloved  Professor's  birthday.  On  the  ca- 
theder  lies  a  goose-quill  with  a  long  beard — 
for  many  years  the  students  have  daily  laid  a 
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Dew  qnill  on  fbe  same  spot— the  old  quill  be> 

comes  the  proud  decoration  of  many  a  ImmbJc 
ttudeot's  room,  .  .  .  after  some  years  tlic  mel- 
aacholy  rdic  in  many  a  parsonage.  Twisting 
the  quill  irith  his  hands,  Neandcr  bends  for- 
ward over  the  cathedcr  bo  ird  and  commenros 
his  lecture  with  his  eyes  closed,  his  deep,  feel- 
ing voice  retchoing  in  every  heart  The  quilt 
is  in  a  constant  motion  under  the  Ircturtr's 
fingers,  being  now  pressed  together,  now  hav- 
ing its  beard  polled  out  At  the  same  time 
the  lecturer  changes  his  position  every  mo- 
ment— leaning  now  on  his  right,  now  on  his 
left  foot — all  at  once  he  raises  liimsclf  luily, 
turning  his  dosed  eyes  to  the  backside  of  the 
cathctlcr  hoarel.  Durinif  all  this  time  his  de- 
liver}- tiows  on  continually,  gushing  forth  pure 
and  fiill  firooi  the  wannest  of  hearts,  irresistibly 
carrying  along  all  the  hearts  of  his  young 
hearers. 

And  here  we  meet  with  the  rare  and  highest 
merit  of  Neandcr,  which  consists  in  this,  that 
he  exerts  on  the  young  an  influence  as  quick- 
ening as  purifying,  as  warming  as  illuminating, 
since  he  instructs,  trains,  and  edifies  at  the 
same  time;  and  in  this  he  succeeds  so  well, 
because  even  in  his  sickly  old  age  be  keeps 
himself  aloof  from  "stiffiiess  and  cowardice," 
because  he  has  and  cultivates  a  deep  aversion 
a^inst  every  tlun^^  tiiat  is  narrow-minded,  be- 
cause he  has  a  heart  as  young  as  his  young 
hearers.  Every  Saturday  evening  Keander  as« 
sembles  his  studenl.s  aruund  him?ielf  in  his  res- 
idence— ever)-  one  is  welcome;  his  study  is 
always  ciowded— every  <me  looks  awdoosly  for 
a  place  where  to  sit,  and  often  finds  it  on  a 
pile  of  Church  fathers. 

lu  former  years  liannchen  used  to  keep 
watch  at  the  door  liice  a  little  Cerebus,  and 
silently  cotintcd  the  students  till  seventeen  had 
entered — all  the  following  were  refused  admit- 
tance under  one  pretext  or  another,  as  her  wit 
or  roguery  suggested  it,  .  .  .  because  Hannchen  ^ 
had  at  that  time  only  eighteen  silver  tea-spoons.  ' 
This  number  of  tea-spoons  and  tlierewith  the  , 
number  of  admitted  students  was  afterward  in- 
creased by  dozens.  To  see  on  such  evenings 
tlic  old  Neander  in  a  comfortable  dress-coat  in 
the  midst  of  young  students,  himself  still  young 
in  his  enthusiasm,  \\*as  a  rare  treat.  Kneadin.^ 
a  little  piece  of  wax  between  his  fingers,  Ne- 
ander  himself  opens  the  dBscasalon  widi  Ms 
soft  voice,  paying  attention  with  the  most  ten- 
drr  re;:^rd  for  personality,  to  every  question,  to 
every  doubt,  yea,  to  every  mediocrity,  always 
simpie-hearted»  conBal,  mild— Uke  his  wbde 
theology,  which  is  essentially  mild  and  of  a 
mediating  character.   Wherever  he  thinks  that 


there  is  but  the  least  doubt  or  want  of  dear- 

ncss,  he  cnconragcs,  enlightens,  and  draws  out 
questions !  He  never  loses  his  temper,  his  pa- 
tience never  fiuls,  even  when  talkative  imma- 
turity makes  a  display  of  itself — by  the  sun  of 
liis  love  he  endeavors  to  brin;:;  it  to  maturity. 
An  air  ol  llic  most  amiable  tenderness  sur- 
rounds him;  he  rather  becomes  embarrassed 
himself  instead  of  embarras-inc;  others.  What- 
ever he  says  and  doe.s  is  genuine  truth — con- 
ventional phrases  he  despises  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  soul.  When  he  wishes  a  good 
evening  to  a  visiting  friend,  when  he  presses 
his  hand,  when  he  inquires  for  his  state  of 
health,  when  he  thanks  for  a  small  service,  he 

iTieans  in  every  instance  %\  hat  he  says ;  nothing 
is  mere  formality  with  him.  And  not  only  with 
words,  but  in  deed,  does  this  '*man  of  the 
young"  love  his  students.  He  lends  and  gives 
unto  them  always  with  the  greatest  readiness 
out  of  his  treasure — his  books:  he  supports 
them  beyond  his  means  in  his  poverty,  and 
gives,  whenever  he  gives,  witli  the  utmost  ten- 
derness. He  who  is  so  strongly  attached  to 
his  sphere  of  action  at  Berlin  ^t  he  dedines 
every  rail  to  more  riclily  endowed  chairs,  founds 
with  his  limited  means  for  his  students  his  ac- 
ademical asylum  for  the  sicl^  and  supports  it 
beyond  his  abilityi 

Neander's  personal  wants  arc  as  few  and  sim- 
ple as  possible.  Although  his  lieaith  is  very 
feeble,  yet  he  refiises  positively  and  unvaryingly 
to  take  any  wine  ;  he  who  carries  many  a  bottle 
of  costly  wine  under  his  cloak  to  the  rooms  of 
sick  students.  Only  when  Hannchen  entreats— 
her  orders  arc  on  this  point  unavailing— when 
the  family  jjhysician  prescribes  he  takes  some 
wine  from  a  sense  01  duty.  At  the  same  time 
he  loves  and  practices  hospitaKty  passionately; 
almost  every  Sunday  old  and  young  friends  are 
seated  at  his  frugal  Uoard  for  dinner  and  sup- 
per. He  rarely  goes  to  parties,  and  when  he 
does,  only  on  Hannchen's  account 

On  this  day  Hannchen  has  sent  out  many 
in\ntations  to  dinner,  as  has  been  customary 
for  many  years  on  her  brotiier's  birthday. 

At  the  simple  dinner-table  in  the  long,  nar- 
row, middle-room,  thirty  persons  have  seated 
diemsdves.  Neander,  seated  at  the  upper  end, 

bent  down  and  almost  enil ^arrassed,  lias  just 
asked  a  blessing  in  simple,  childlike  words.  .  . 
But  who  has  but  once  seen  and  heard  him  tiiiu 
pray,  carried  away  with  him  in  his  heart  sancti> 

fying  and  purifying  influences. 

Standing  behind  Neander's  chair  you  see 
his  dd  and  fiuthful  servant,  Carl,  who  pins  the 

napkin  on  his  master,  places  the  soup  in  a  large, 
old-fashioned  cup  before  him,  cuts  his  mea^ 
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and  waits  upon  him  throughoat  at  on  a  help* 

less  child.  It  is  really  tonchini,'  lo  see  how 
tbankful  Neander  is  for  these  Utile  services, 
bow  modestly  he  asks,  <*Be  so  kind^  dear  CarL" 
Even  the  blackest  ingratitude,  with  which  an- 
other of  N'c;iiu!er's  sonants  repaid  his  kind- 
ness, by  absconciiiig  alter  a  stay  ot  nine  years 
ftt  the  £unily,  where  he  had  enjoyed  so  many 
fa\  nr.<;,  with  all  the  sllver-plntc  nnr!  valuables  of 
the  family,  produced  no  change  upon  Neaoder's 
kind  heart — ^he  took  no  steps  wliatever  to  have 
the  thief  brought  to  condign  ])unishmcnt 

Ncander's  neighbor  on  the  right  is  a  man 
who  is,  in  spite  of  his  seventy-four  years,  still 
robust,  nol)le,  and  commands  respect.  Mild- 
ness and  j:;oodncss  are  his  prcdominaiU  features. 
It  is  the  courl-preachcr,  Frederic  Ehrenberg, 
who  has  exerted,  especially  on  the  Mr  sex,  so 
salutary  an  influence  by  his  "Hooks  of  Dtvo- 
tion  for  the  Higher  Chisses."  Neander  dedi- 
cated to  this  friend  of  many  years  his  "  Lffe  of 
Jesus,"  written  against  Strauss,  "as  a  sin  ill 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  derived  fi:om 
his  sermons." 

On  the  left  of  Neander  sits  an  old  man  with 

an  CNjiressive  fare,  a  hiL,h,  thoughtful  brow,  and 
a  flaming  eye — SchelUng,  tlie  indignant  philoso- 
pher, who  closed  his  lectures  In  the  Berlin 
University  forever,  after  his  last  course,  "On 
\hv  riiilosophy  of  Rcvulation."  had  been  se- 
cretly published,  with  a  criiical  comment,  by 
his  Heidelberg^  antagonist,  Paolus,  under  the 
title,  "The  Finally  Rcvealcr!  I'hilosoijhy  of  Kcv- 
elation,"  and  a  suit  brought  by  him  for  infring- 
ing his  copy-right  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
courts.  The  exasperated  philosopher  has  lec- 
tured "?!nce  thrtt  time  nnly  in  the  Acatit  my  of 
Science.  Neander,  wlio  iiad  been  as  a  student 
already  one  of  Schelling's  warmest  admhrers,  and 
had  act:no\\Iti'ucd  it  \sith  his  revered  teacher — 
in  opposition  to  the  paatlicism  of  Hegel — as 
the  highest  calling  of  philosophical  specubtion 
"to  rethink  the  facts  of  divine  revelation," 
listens  still  with  the  same  delight  to  the  dis- 
courses of  his  tricnd  Schellin<r.  The  rosy,  ' 
joyous,  and  W'.l'l  lat  e  next  to  Ehrcnberg  is  • 
Li^co,  autlior  uf  "The  Para!)lcs  of  Jesus" — 
the  confessor  of  Neander.  The  strong,  tall 
man,  who  can  laugh  so  heardly,  is  the  court- 

pn  ai  ]i(  r,  Strauss.  He  is  just  relating  his  grand 
wanderings  with  Neander  and  ls]oodt,flrom  Halle 
to  Goltingen,  and  states  what  a  celebrity  Nean- ; 
der's  dassical  Latinity  had  even  then  It  en 
among  his  young  friends.  The  speaker's  fa- 
vorite terms — icvrdc'/td,  cu/mirtirtnii,  entiMt- 
dSmi^— budding,  culminating,  decaying>— sound 
rather  strange  in  the  e..rs  df  tlie  vouiii^er 
guests.   In  the  reign  of  ratioQ<Ui5m  Strauss  \ 


exerted  a  very  happy  influence  by  the  faithful' 

ness  with  which  he  discliarged  his  pastoral 
dudes,  as  well  as  by  his  work:  Clockcntottu^  j 
ErUtneruHgnt  aus  dem  Lebm  Hnes  juni^t  n  Geist'  \ 
lichen — ^Bell-Tones,  Reminiscences  from  the  life  | 
of  .1  younjj  pastor.    How  the  pastoral  duties 
were  attenucd  lo  at  lieriin  before  Ehrenbcrg, 
lisoo,  and  Strauss,  appears  from  the  foUowing 
truthful  story  that  is  often  told  by  Straiiss,  | 

The  then  I'rovost  of  Petri  was  by  no  means  * 
fond  of  preaching.  "Mr.  Schilling,  you  have 
no  idea  how  easily  a  man  becomes  a  babbler  | 
by  much  preaching,"  he  used  to  sav  to  liis  | 
faithful  sexton.    "  O  !  1  really  sympatiiize  with  j 
you,  Mr.  Provost,"  was  Mr.  Schilling's  reply,  j 
"Mr.  Schilling:,  I  \s:sli  that  I  had  not  to  preach 
on  week-days,  then  mattcib  would  be  tolerable,"  i 
the  Provost  said  once  by  way  of  complaint 
again  to  his  sexton.   "  .Mr.  Provost,  there  comes, 
perhaps,  nobody  to-day,  and,  if  so,  we  can  at 
once  go  home  again."    "Heaven  grant  lliat,  , 
Mr.  Sehillijig — please  go  and  see  whether  there  j 
is  any  Ijo  ly  in  the  church."    "  Mr,  Provost, 
one  woman  has  just  come — ^your  cook,  Dortlie —  j 
no  one  else,"  is  the  sexton's  report  All  at  j 
once  t!ic  Provrst  liasti  :is  mit  Into  the  church: 
"  Dorthc,  what  brings  you  hither?   SliaJl  I,  per- 
haps, preach  for  you  alone?  Dorthe,  quick,  go  j 
home  again— now,  Mr.  Schilling^  we  can  like- 
wise home." 

That  imposing  personality  with  the  mildly 
beaming  and  beautiful  countenance,  and  the  in- 
cipicntly  gr.-iyish,  full  Inrl  s,  is  Immanuel  Nitzsch, 
"  the  flower  of  modern  tlieology."  When  he 
came,  three  years  ago,  from  Bome  to  Berlin, 
he  felt  himself  at  once  irresistibly  drawn  l>y 
the  communion  of  faith  toward  Xcant'tr,  il  o 
"  Pectoralist,"  as  the  Hegelians  nickiianie  him 
on  account  of  his  motto,  quoted  before:  "pectus  | 
quod  facit  theologum."  Like  Neander,  Nit/sch 
must  likewise  have  something  in  his  hand  while 
he  .speaks.  Neander  is  just  crumbling  a  cork 
between  his  fingers  with(»ut  knowing  it— NitzSCh 
slowly  unbuttons,  while  engaged  in  con%  cr5at5on,  ' 
his  coat  from  below  to  the  upper  end,  takes 
gracefully  a  pinch  from  a  small  box,  and  but- 
tons his  coat  .igain,  and  then  the  jHOCess  of 
unbuttoning  recommences. 

(TO  Ht  COKTtNVm) 


If  any  one  speak  evil  of  you  lice  home  to  ^ 
your  own  conscience  and  examine  your  heart;  i 
if  you  be  guilty  it  is  a  just  correction  ;  if  not 
guilty,  it  is  a  fair  instruction,  make  use  of 
both;  so  shall  you  distill  honey  out  of  gall, 
.ind  out  of  an  undisguised  and  open  enemy 
make  a  secret  friend. 
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THROUGH  THE  MILL. 


MR.  and  Mrs.  Lansiog,  and  little  Master 
Lenny,  sat  long  at  the  breakfast  table. 
It  was  tempting  enough  to  make  any  one 
linfjer,  that  bright  room,  with  all  its  pretty 
appointments,  the  geranium  at  the  window,  the 
sonny  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  low  grate  filled 
with  glowini;  coals,  ami  iIil-  hl  itly  spreatl  table, 
with  its  snowy  damask  and  dainty  porcelain 
service. 

Mr.  Lansing  was  pretending  to  read  his 
morning  paper,  but  in  reality  he  wis  looking 
over  it,  bis  eyes  resting  longest  on  the  gentle, 
winsome  lady  who  sat  opposite  him,  widi  one 
little  hand  resting  on  the  coffee  urn,  and  his 
Ixrautiful  chiki,  whose  soft  curls  gleamed  like 
c'uld  in  die  sunlight    The  young  mill-owner 

i>  in  no  hurry  that  morning.  The  myriad 
wheels,  bands,  and  cnnks.  and  all  the  deafen- 
ing noise  that  he  "usually  found  so  mudi  more 
attractive  than  the  society  of  his  wiiie,"  as  Mrs. 

Lan.'iinp  [xiinitHlly  averred,  wnuld  set  up  no 
claim  of  rivalry  tliat  day.  The  morrow  would 
be  Christmas,  and  the  mill  had  been  stopped 
for  two  days.  He  might  enjoy  the  sweet  home- 
scene  at  his  lijisiire. 

Mrs.  Lansing  had  fallen  into  a  brief  reverie, 
from  which  she  suddenly  awakenctL 

O,  Dick !"  she  began.  Her  husband  inter- 
posed expostuiatingly, 

''My  dear  Madaline!  what  advice!  cftutd  n*t 
think  of  following  it !  I  am  conscientiously 
opposed  to  'owing,'  and  would  rather  pay  any 
time." 

**Do  n't  be  nonsensical.   I  was  going  to 

say—" 

^  O,  }-ou  were  ?  And  tlic  sum  and  substance 
of  tiiat  long  fit  of  musing  was  to  warn  me 
against  being  nonsensical,  was  it?  How  kind 

I  f  \-f  -11 !" 

.Matlaline  laughed. 
Positively,  Dick,  old  Aunt  Hatty  was  right 
She  used  to  say, '  Marse  Richard  made  a  body's 
talk  go  just  like  a  balky  boss,  first  it  r'ared  up 
at  dls  Hng,  den  it  kicked  up  at  dat^  an'  den  it 
bning  up  standin'  at  toder  ting,  an'  ye  could  n't 
got  no  nowhar  wid  it.'  You  have  cot  a  bad 
habit,  sir,  of  taking  my  wise  remarks  in  such 
homeopathic  doses  tliat  iSaxpf  do  n^t  do  yon  a 
tiit  of  good." 

"  That  is  because  I  want  to  enjoy  tlie  flavor 
longer.  They  are  su|i:ar-ooated,  you  know." 

''Thank  you.  Now  just  listen  one  minute, 
if  you  can.  1  wnnted  to  ask  you  to  buy  me  a 
vase — something  rare,  you  know — for  that 
bracket  in  the  front  parlor.  It  looks  so  bare 
wittiout  something  of  the  kind.'* 


Mr.  Lansing  drew  up  his  eyebrows  comically. 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,"  he  said,  "  I  had  to 
have  the  piano  removed  from  that  comer  1  be- 
cause it  filled  it  up  so.  Then  1  had  to  get  a 
bracket  and  put  it  up^  because  that  corner 
lofikr;!  so  empty  without  any  thing;  and  now 
I  must  buy  a  vase  to  fill  up  the  bracket! 
Would  n't  you  like  me  to  get  some  flowers  for 
the  vase,  dear  ?" 

"  Certainly,  I  did  n't  think  of  it  before,  but 
I  wish  you  would.  There,  now  I  have  talked 
so  long  that  1  have  grown  thirsty  again,  and 
must  have  another  cnp  of  colu.e.  \\'hat  are 
you  doing  with  all  the  cream  over  there,  Dick? 
Pass  it,  please." 

"I  wonder  if  drinkiriii  coffee  is  not  injurious 
to  you,  Maddic,"  he  answered,  mischievously 
retaining  the  cream-pitcher,  "  Do  n't  you  think 
you  are  beginning  to  grow  sallow  and  wrinkled 
lately?" 

"  Iv'o,  I  do  n't,"  she  said,  with  mock  indigna- 
tion.  ''Whatever  else  you  do,  Dick,  do  n't 

turn  wliat  cousin  Xant  y  used  to  call  a  'chroni- 
cle reformer.'  I  should  think  it  would  be  a 
miserable  sort  of  liffe  to  be  forever  diving  into 
all  the  sweets  to  sec  if  one  could  n't  find  a 
bitter  under  them,  and  the  moment  a  thing  is 
found  to  be  pleasant,  to  set  one's  wits  to  work 
to  discover  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be 

cnjnycd." 

"  You  do  n't  like  to  sing, 


'WeahoaU 
Wliere  we 


do  you?"  he  asked. 
*'No,  1  do  not   I  did  not  mean  just  that, 

though,"  she  air^wercd  tl-iouc^htfully.  "Still  I 
suspect  that  if  I  had  written  the  lines  tliey 
wotdd  have  read. 


•  We  thouU  llmk  God  nith  dl  «tr 
Where  we  ~—  -"s-iit-"* 


*But  suppose  it  should  1)e  a  wrong  pleasure, 

Maddie  ?" 

"Then  I  think  it  would  soon  stand  shorn 
of  all  disguise  when  we  found  Aat  it  was  some- 
thing  that  we  dared  not  be  thankful  for,"  she 

said. 

A  face  red  from  the  kitchen  fire  just  then 
looked  in  at  the  door. 

"  If  you  ]jlt'ase,  ma'am,  Miss  Lansing,  there 
is  a  man  below  as  says  he  wants  to  sec  tlie 
mistress." 

She  arose  at  once.  "  Will  Lenny  go  witli 
mamma?"  she  asked,  lifting  the  little  one  down 
from  his  chair.  "Dick,  dear,"  turning  to  her 
husband,  ** suppose  you  make  out  a  list  of  the 
things  that  you  will  need  to  get  in  CarroU 
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to-day,  so  far  as  you  can  think  of  them,  and  I 
will  add  what  you  have  omitted  when  J  come 
back.*' 

He  looked  after  her  with  a  smile  flitdag 

al>i<ul  liis  lips  as  she  passed  through  the  door, 
then,  drawing  out  a  little  memorandum-book, 
he  set  about  executing  the  task  she  had  given 
him.  There  were  a  few  moments  of  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  scnitchin'^  of  a  pencil  and 
the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  then  the  door 
opened  aj^n,  and  Mrs.  Lansing  crossed  the 
J  rnr>ni  and  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  her  hus- 
band's shoulder. 
"WeU,  Maddie?" 

"  Tom  Lowrie  is  down  stairs,"  she  nid,  hesl- 

tatrncrly. 

•♦What  did  he  come  for?  It  is  of  no  use, 
Maddie,"  he  added  impatiently,  showing  that 
Tiis  question  needed  no  answerln;;. 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  that  you  had  sent  him 
away,  Dick,"  she  said,  half  reproachfully. 

"  Because  I  did  not  want  you  troubled  with 
it.  lie  has  been  drinking  again,  and  I  will 
not  have  him  at  the  mill;  1  sent  him  away 
yesterday.  If  I  had  suspected  who  wanted 
you  I  wouUl  have  ^one  down  myself." 

"  1  can  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  man," 
she  said  gently.  *^  He  is  so  comically  misera- 
ble. He  is  a  good  wwkman,  and  he  does  not 
drink  ollen.  You  sny  vmirself  that  it  is  very 
seldom  that  he  is  so  intoxicated  as  to  neglect 
his  work." 

"  He  h.is  no  n*p;ht  to  do  it  at  all.  Once  is 
too  often  for  any  man  tliai  expects  to  work  for 
me.  He  deserves  to  be  sent  away." 

"Perhaps  he  does;  but  if  lie  is  out  of  em- 
ployment his  fiunily  must  suffer  too,  Dick," 
pleadingly. 

"That  is  Ms  fiiult;  he  ought  to  act  difler- 

ently.  My  family  would  '^iifTc^r  too,  Madaline;, 
if  I  did  not  take  care  of  them.  Yott  are  a 
dear,  tender-hearted  little  woman,  but  it  is 
useless  to  talk  of  this,"  resolutely.  "I  took 
liim  back  once  beciusc  you  asked  me,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  try  him  again.  It  is  very 
provoking  that  he  should  have  come  to  you 
about  it" 

<*Well,"  said  Madaline,  smiling  faintly,  "if 
you  have  no  more  comforting  message  than 
that,  you  may  just  go  and  tell  him  yourself;  1 

can  not " 

A  look  of  annoyance  passed  over  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's face.'  In  truth  he  did  not  fancy  the 
office  himself,  and  always,  found  it  much  easier 
to  be  a  stern  judge  when  the  culprit  was  out 
of  sight  He  arose,  however,  thoqgh  widi  a 
manner  that  betrayed  his  retuctance,  and  went 
down. 


j    The  man  sitting  by  Ae  kiUdten  fire  kMlsed 

I  up  cac:crly  at  the  opening  door,  hut  quickly 
I  dropped  his  eyes  again,  and  moved  uneasily  io 
his  chair,  at  sight  of  Mr.  Lansing,  instead  of 
the  gentle,  pitying  lady  he  was  expecting.  .Still 
a  faint  gleam  of  hope  shot  across  his  face. 
The  gentleman  might  have  come  to  speak  some 
relenting  word  after  all. 

Mr.  Lansini:  saw  the  look,  and  he  could  not 
bear  it  He  spoke  abruptly ;  "  You  ouglit  not 
to  have  come  here,  Tom." 

"Well,  I  s'pose  I  had  n't,"  replied  Tom, 
picking  nervously  at  the  buttons  of  his  coat; 
"dunno  as  1  'd  oughter,  that 's  a  fact.  But 
my  wife  she  got  at  me  and  would  liave  me 
come;  nothing  else  would  n't  <lo  her.  We  lias 
to  do  a  good  deal  to  please  these  ere  wimmin 
folks,  Mr.  Lansing." 

The  comers  of  Mr.  Lansin::;'s  mouth  twitched 
a  little.  Then  he  grew  indignant  at  himself, 
and  proportionately  so  at  Tom. 

"it  was  of  no  use  tO  COme,  and  you  knew 
it.  I  should  think  you  would  be  ashamed  to 
show  your  face  here.  You  are  a  good  work- 
man, Tom,  and  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
keep  you  and  pay  you  good  wacjf  s  if  you  had 
behaved  yourself;  but  you  did  not.  and  you 
would  not  now  if  I  should  employ  you  again. 
This  I  t  the  first  time  that  yoti  have  been 
dlschart;eci  for  this  same  things  yott  remember. 
I  took  you  back  once." 

"Yes,  sir;  an'  what's  been  done  once  can  be 
done  again,"  said  Tom,  encoura^ini^ly.  "Tliat 's 
what  my  wife  said  to  me  this  morning,  she  did. 
*  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,'  you  know, 
says  she." 

"  But  it  will  not  be  done  again,"  said  Mr. 
Lansing  shortly.  "  You  will  drink  and  neglect 
your  work,  and  I  can  not  have  such  a  man 
about  the  csta!)li?hment." 

"That 's  just  so,"  said  Tom,  solemnly. 
'"Truth  is  stranger  than  affliction,'  as  folks 
says  when  they  're  agoin'  to  tell  a  whopper; 
and  'pears  to  me  you,  an'  mc,  an'  my  little 
woman,  all  of  us  put  together,  can 't  keep  me 
sober.  Why,  sir,  you  would  n't  believe  it,  but 
I  goes  into  Carroll  to  buy  a  sack  of  flour,  or 
somethin',  an'  I  keeps  a  sayin'  to  myself  all  tlie 
way, '  Now,  Tom  Lowrie,  yon  *re  agoin'  to  keep 

sliddv,  mind  yourself  careful,  mv  !)ov.'  Then 
I  answers  back,  kind  of  mad-likc  at  being  sus- 
picioned, '  'Course  I  is,  what  do  you  take  me 
for?*  Well,  sir,  when  I  comes  to  where  there's 
a  sign  nut,  nn'  £:etf5  my  head  turne<l  t'other  way 
so  I  ain't  awatchin',  oiT  I  goes.  Then  when  I 
misses  mysdf  an'  looks  round  I  finds  Tom 
Lowrie  has  sneaked  into  one  of  them  mm- 
shops  again  as  sure  as  you  live.   An'  then  it 's 
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no  use  aafx^  over       milk,  so  I  drownds  my 

sorrows  in  the  flowin'  bowl." 

"  Well,  if  you  can 't  keep  sober  I  can 't  keep 
you ;  that  *s  all  there  i»  of  it  I  meant  what  I 
told  you  yesterday.'* 

"  Vcs.  I  'spose  mcbby  you  did,"  Tom  as- 
sented reflectively.  "But  *a  bird  in  the  bush 
is  worth  two  in  your  hand,'  an'  mcanin's  is 
such  diffcrLnt  things  from  doin's  that  it 's  no 
wonder  1  've  come  to  misdoubt  'em.  Why, 
they  ain't  even  second  cousins  to  one  another. 
I always  a  meanin'  to  keep  sober,  but  I  ain't 
always  a  doin'  it — not  much." 

"  So  it  seems,"  answered  Mr.  Lansing,  vexed, 
amused,  and  somewhat  touched  at  the  same 
time.  "I  hnve  nothing  more  fo  s- ,  to  you; 
you  have  lost  your  place  by  your  own  miscon- 
duct  When  you  get  another  I  hope  yon  wili  be 
wise  enough  to  keep  it,"  and  be  turned  away. 

Tom's  face  fell. 

"'Bliged  to  you.  The  same  to  you,  sir,"  he 
answered,  with  a  sorry  eflbrt  at  politeness.  "  I 
hain't  c;<^t  nothin'  agin'  yo,  I 'm  sure.  '  Never 
speak  iii  of  the  bridge  as  carries  ye  safe  over,' 
says  I.  Well,  I  must  be  goin'.  « It's  an  iU 
wind  as  blows  nowheres,'  an'  it 's  more  'n 
likely  the  {pxig-shops  '11  make  soroethin'  out  of 
this." 

The  List  \\ou\s  were  spoken  half  to  himself, 
but  .Mr.  Lansing  caught  them,  and  turned  about 
suddenly. 

**  Tom  Lowrie,"  he  said  sternly,  "  if  you  are 

h.ilf  n  man  \ou  will  set  about  finding  another 
place,  and  not  make  your  helpless  family  suffer 
any  more  by  your  misdeeds." 

" •  HaIi  a  man  :'  Wdl,  I  do n't  s'pose  I  am," 
muttered  Tom,  as  he  went  out  the  door.  "I 
never  thought  nobody  as  drinked  was  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  man,  nohow." 

Mr.  Lansing  went  upst.Tirs  a.i;airi.  vi^jorously 
whistling  a  merry  tune.  He  caught  up  little 
Lenny  in  his  arms,  carried  him  on  his  shoulder, 
and  tossed  him  up  till  the  room  rang  with  peals 
of  childish  laughter,  stealing  furiive  i;1ances  at 
bis  wire  now  and  then,  to  see  if  the  siiadow  had 
quite  passed  from  her  face.  At  hut  he  con* 
clucked  that  his  jwint  was  not  to  be  carried 
by  stratagem,  and,  abandoning  tlie  attempt,  he 
made  a  bold  advance. 

Now,  Maddie,  do  n't !"  he  said,  going  to  her 
side.  "  If  every  scapegrace  that  I  send  from 
the  mills  is  going  to  come  here  and  torment 
you  with  his  story,  and  make  you  wear  such  a 
face  as  tliat,  what  will  ixTome  of  me?" 

She  looked  up  arctily  into  his  face  and  smiled, 
thinking,  in  the  depths  of  her  wise  little  heart, 
that  he  was  quite  as  much  troubled  RS  she; 
but  she  made  no  answer. 


The  look  satisfied  him,  however,  and  produc* 

ini;  the  list  that  he  had  been  busy  with  before 
Tom's  interruption,  he  soon  drew  her  into  an 
animated  discussion  at»ut  th^  Cbrmtmas  pur- 
chases. 

I  he  little  clock  on  the  raaatfe  chlmed  ten, 
and  then  he  arose  in  haste. 

" Do  you  hear  that,  madam?  What  crea- 
tures you  lac!;es  are,  to  keep  a  man  all  day 
doing  nothing  but  just  listening  to  you !  1  must 
be  off" 

"What  creatures  you  men  are,  to  keep  a  lady 

tellin?  you  one  thing  a  dozen  times  over  before 
you  remember  itl  I  think  it  is  quite  time  you 
Started,"  she  retorted,  holding  his  overcoat  to 
the  fire  that  it  mi<;!if  be  thoroughly  warmed. 
"  Do  go  and  have  the  carriage  around  at  once, 
and  not  waste  any  more  of  my  time." 

He  obeyed  her,  laughingly,  and  was  soon 
seated  in  the  vehicle,  kissing  his  hand  in  good- 
by  to  Uttle  Lenny,  who  watched  him  from  the 
window.  He  looked  back  at  the  house,  as  he 
drove  away,  with  a  warm  glow  at  his  heart, 
calling  himself  a  happy  man  to  possess  the 
treasures  it  held.  It  was  almost  Christmas,  but 
there  was  no  snow  as  yet,  and  the  carri.-ige 
rolled  smoothly  along  the  road,  giving  its  oc- 
cupant fjfur  chance  for  a  reverie.  Presently, 
where  a  road  branching  off  from  the  main  one 
led  to  the  mill,  the  horse  slackened  his  speed, 
and  the  action  aroused  his  master. 

"Ah,  Romeo,  old  fellow,  so  yon  don't  like  to 
go  by  without  visiting  the  mill?''  lie  said,  mer- 
rily. "  I  do  n't  know  but  tlie  suggesiioo  is  a 
good  one,"  he  added,  remembering  thai  Ste- 
vens, the  watchman,  had  asked  to  be  away  till 
evcnin'^,  and  there  would  be  for  the  time  no 
one  about  the  place.  It  would  take  but  a  few 
minutes  to  drive  down  there  and  see  that  all 
was  safe ;  so  the  horse's  head  was  turned  in 
that  direction. 

Airiving  at  ttie  factory,  Mr.  iansing  took  a 
hurried  sunnqf  of  the  buUdin|^  and  was  about 
turning  away  again,  when  a  sudden  thought 
struck  him.  One  of  the  foremen  had  spoken 
a  day  w  two  befim  of  soanething  being  wrong 

with  the  water  wheel.  Mc  "thought  it  was  all 
nonsense,  for  his  part,"  he  said,  "still  it  would 
not  do  any  harm  to  take  a  look  at  the  thing 
while  it  was  not  running,  and  he  had  plenty 
of  time."  He  fastened  his  horse,  and  unlock- 
ing ilie  heavy  door,  he  passed  in,  and  walked 
along  the  deserted  tooms.  To  many  there 
would  have  been  something  gloomy  and  op- 
pressive in  all  that  grim,  silent  machinery,  that 
lay  there  like  some  dead  giant,  lifeless  and  mo- 
tionless; but  Richard  Lansing  was  less  proud 
of  being  a  mill  owner  than  of  being  a  thorough 
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machinist,  and  his  eye  brightened  as  he  looked 
i     about  him.    He  lighted  a  lantern,  hunpf  it  in 
the  wheel-house,  divested  himself  of  overcoat 
and  hat,  and  clambered  down. 

"  Ugh !  it  is  cold !"  he  muttered,  shivering  a 
little.  "However,  it  might  be  worse  in  a  day 
or  two.  Haddie  has  great  &ith  in  all  water- 
cure  procenes,  but  I  do  n't  know  whether  she 

would  approve  of  -iliis  style." 

A  tew  moments  of  examination  satisfied  him. 
"There  was  nothing  wrong,  after  alL  C^es 
did  not  know  what  he  was  falkiti^;  ;i!.!>u!,"  was 
his  inward  comment,  as  he  prepared  to  ascend. 
Suddenly  there camearolling,  crashing  noise — 
the  sound  of  rushing  water.  Mr.  Lansing  felt 
tijc  giL.it  wheel  tumble  and  start  under  his 
feet,  and  in  an  instoAt  sweep  rapidly  downward. 
With  the  qiUck  instinct  of  self-preservation,  he 
sprang  from  it,  cnuglit  with  his  hnrafs  at  a  Ijeain 
that  ran  along  llic  side  of  the  building,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  himself  np  ttil  he  stood  upon 
it,  while  that  great  i<  ''it.-:  monster  revolved 
before  him.  The  lamj)  he  li.ui  liunc;  tip  fell 
and  was  shattered,  and  he  saw  it  carried  down 
with  a  violent  tremor  running  through  every 
limb,  as  he  stood  there,  hreU'ilcss  ami  'n-uil- 
dered,  yet  shuddering  at  thought  of  the  dread- 
ful &te  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 

Who  had  let  on  the  water?  he  wondered, 
whin  the  fir«t  tcrrihle  shock  h.id  ;so  passed 
that  he  couid  think  connectedly.  Some  one 
that  would  come  into  die  room  above  him  soon, 
he  thoucjht,  and  he  listened,  straining  every 
iiaculty  diat  he  might  catch,  through  the  din 
of  noise  about  him,  the  sound  of  a  footstep. 
But  he  listened  and  waited  in  vain;  no  one 
came.  lie  looked  about  for  some  way  of  es- 
cape, but  he  could  find  none,  so  tar  down  as 
he  was^  and  that  huge  sentinel  that  guarded 
him,  pncinc:  its  bent  so  «;te:i('j!y  nnd  relontlcssly. 
Soon  it  grew  to  seem  to  him  like  a  long  time 
that  he  had  stood  there,  watchhtg  the  regular, 
monotonous  turning  of  that  wheel,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  dreary  plashing  of  the  water.  He 
grew  weary,  and  contrived  to  exchange  his 
standing  posture  for  a  sitting  one,  leaning  back 

against  the  side  of  tlie  !uii!tnn':j. 

He  was  thoroughly  drenched  by  the  cold  water 
from  the  wheel,  and  he  felt  that  his  limbs  were 
growing  stiff  and  benumbed.  Tlie  w.itchman 
would  not  come  till  evening.  If  no  one  came 
before  that,  he  should  have  gained  nothing  by 
jumping  from  the  whet'  -nothing  only  a  Uttle 
longer  time,  a  more  lingering:  deutli.  It  sounded 
strangely  to  speak  that  word  in  connection  with 
himself--death  I  Why,  one  little  hour  ago  it 
had  seemed  sik!;  a  v.iL;ne.  far-off  thing.  It  was 
terribly  near  and  real  now. 


How  lonely  it  was  in  the  room  above;  the 

many  hurrying  feet  that  were  wont  to  pass 
there,  all  gone  to-day!  The  crowd  of  faces, 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  diat  he  was 
accustomed  to  see  in  those  hniLj  rooms,  seemed 
to  rise  before  him;  some  of  them  with  a  weary, 
worn  look  that  pierced  him  with  a  sudden  pain. 
Had  he  done  all  that  he  could  for  them  — been 
as  kind  to  their  bodies  and  souks  as  it  had  been 
in  his  power  to  be?  If  he  was  going  irom 
them  now,  not  to  meet  those  ftces  any  more 
till  that  far-off  morning  when  all  earlidy  things 
should  have  passed,  would  any  of  them  have 
cause  to  turn  reproachfully  toward  him  then? 
He  thought  of  Tom  Lowrie — ^poor  Tom!  Ik- 
had  bee.  ready  enoiij;h  to  condemn  his  sin 
and  weakness;  he  had  never  tried  to  shield 
him  lirom  temptadon.  *'Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  He  did  not  .\sk  that  question  then; 
he  only  felt  its  answer  deep  in  his  souL  No,  he 
had  not  done  all  that  he  could  for  him.  Count- 
less suggestions,  unthought  of  before,  came  to 
him  in  that  lonely  henrr  of  connnuning  with  his 
own  soul,  and  with  God.  Tom  only  became 
into.vicated  when  he  went  to  Carroll,  he  had 
said,  and  Mr.  Lansing  believed  him.  How  often 
be  might  have  prevented  liis  going  by  procuring 
for  him  such  necessary  arddes  as  were  not  to 
be  found  at  their  little  village  store !  Ah,  well  I 
it  was  past.  His  family  would  sxtfTcr,  too,  if 
he  did  not  take  care  of  them,  he  had  said 
so  self-relumUy  that  morning,  and  now— poor 
M.iddie! 

Une  wurci  of  hope  ran  like  a  golden  thread 
through  .ill  the  gloom— one  mioe  and  be  dung 
to  it,  repeating  it  over  and  over  aj;ain—*'JestiB, 

the  Savior." 

The  first  intense  suffering  from  cold  was 
passing;  he  was  growing  insensible  to  it 
Strange  fancies  stole  into  In's  brain.  Little  Len- 
ny's bright  curls  seemed  to  be  woven,  in  some 
odd  way,  into  the  pattern  of  the  pretty  carpet  on 
the  breakfast  r(.om  at  home.  He  was  growing 
drowsy  and  dreamy. 

Presently  the  old  wheel  seemed  to  be  vary  ing 
from  its  steady  motion— it  was  stopping !  That 
aroused  him.  Some  one  must  have  shut  the 
water  off;  was  any  one  coming  to  his  relief? 
He  raised  his  head  and  listened  with  a  feeling 

of  re\ivinii  life  and  hope.  Tramp!  tram];i!  came 
the  sound  of  heavy  feet  overhead,  and  then  a 
voice  muttered,  near  (he  opening, 

'"Every  bird  is  knowed  by  its  feathers,'  they 
says,  an'  if  th, it's  so  Mr.  Lansing  must  have 
turned  watcr-fuwl,  'cause  this  ere  is  his  coat  an' 
hat,  for  sure." 

Mr.  Lansing  only  partly  eauphl  the  words, 

but  he  recognized  the  voice.   "  Tom,"  he  called. 
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Holloa  I"  was  answered  from  above,  and 

Tom.  after  one  ineffectual  attempt  to  see  dis- 
tinctly disappeared,  and  presently  returned  with 
a  hnteni  and  dambered  down.  It  was  a  work 
of  some  difficulty  to  assist  Mr.  Lansing,  in  his 
chilled  and  benumbed  condition,  to  ascend.  But 
'lorn  accompli-shcd  it  successfully,  and  then 
leadf  Df  the  way  to  Mr.  Lansing's  private  office 
he  sdon  had  a  cheerful  fire  Inirnini;  in  the  stove. 
Faithfully  and  pt:rj»evcringly  he  worked,  till  he 
had  restored  bis  patient  to  a  state  of  something 
like  natural  warmth  and  comfort,  and  Mr.  Lan- 
sing could  explain  to  him  how  he  had  come 
there. 

"Danno  who  could  have  started  Ae  wheel," 

said  Tom.  meditatively.  '*  ^^ebby  some  villain- 
ous feller  as  had  a  grudge,  seen  ye  a  goin'  in, 
an'  did  it  a  purpose  to  catch  ye." 

"  I  think  it  more  probable  that  some  one  see- 
ing the  door  open,  came  in  and  raised  the  gate 
out  of  mischief  without  knowing  that  there  %vas 
any  one  here,  since  you  did  not  see  any  one 
al>out  when  yon  came.  How  did  you  come 
here,  Tom?" 

"Well,"  answered  Tom,  «I  was  comin'  past 
your  house  a  little  while  ago,  an'  the  mistress 
she  seen  me,  an'  knocked  on  the  winder  for 
me  to  stop,  an'  so  I  went  in.  She  asked  me 
had  I  any  thing  partickler  to  do,  an'  I  told 
her  I  had  n't.  Then  she  said  she 'd  like  me  to 
do  a  bit  of  work  for  her.  So  she  showed  me 
this  ere  picture  of  her  brother,  as  she  said  had 
just  fell  off  the  nail  it  was  lumi^^  to.  an'  broke 
the  glass,  an'  she  wanted  it  fixed  right  away. 
Would  I  take  it  to  OuroU  an*  find  j-ou,  an'  give 
it  to  yoa»  so  as  you  could  get  a  new  glass  to  it 
afore  you  come  home?  .\n'  I  told  her  'ccr- 
tingly.'  Well,  sir,  she  looked  at  me  kind  of 
earnest  like,  she  did,  an*  says  she,  'Tom,  I  want 
you  to  show  Mr.  Lansinc;,  an'  me  too.  that  v^ni 
can  go  to  Carroll,  an'  come  Ttsmy  as  much  of  a 
imn,  an'  as  steady  as  when  you  go.  1  f  you  will, 
an'  come  to  me  to-night,  I H  pay  you  well  for 
(!oing  my  arrant,'  say<?  she.  So  I  started.  But 
when  I  comes  to  the  mill-road  1  stops.  'It's 
well  to  be  off  with  the  old  love,  aibre  you're  on 
WT'h  tl-.e  new.  Tom,'  I  sa\s  to  nivself.  So  I 
thought  I 'd  just  come  down  here,  while  there 
wa'  n't  nobody  here,  an'  peek  through  the  win- 
der, just  to  sa\-  pooi'.-by  to  my  old  macliine. 
where  I  'vc  worked  so  lonff.  Well,  the  first 
thing  1  finds  is  the  water-gate  up,  an'  1  thought 
fliere  was  some  mischief  to  pay;  so  !  found  the 
door  unlocked,  an'  I  walked  in  an'  stojiped  it 
right  slap.  Then  when  I  come  round  front,  an'  1 
seen  your  boss  an'  keniage,  I  did  n't  know  but 
I 'd  better  let  her  on  again.  But  I  thought  I 
't  was  cnrus  that  you  *d  started  the  thing  for  i 


your  own  'musemen^  so  I  begun  jo  look  round 

a  bit— that 's  nlL  Air  yott  a  goin*  home  now, 

Mr.  Lansing?" 
"No^  I  ^ink  not,"  answered  the  gentleman 

thoughtfully.    "If  Mrs  Lansing  knows  of  this 
adventure,  she  will  .du^iys  be  anxious  afterward 
whenever  1  am  at  the  mill.    1  feel  quite  iilce  i 
myself  again  now,  and  I  will  sit  here  till  I  get 

my  rlotliincj  dry  and  then  c^o  on  to  Carrol!,    It  I 
is  early  yet,"  he  added  in  surprise,  looking  at 
his  watch;  "I  thought  I  had  been  here  a  good 
many  hours." 

"You  had  no  business  of  ^onr  own  to  fake 
you  to  Carroll,  had  you,  Tom.'"  he  asked  when 
he  was  ready  to  ga 

"Nothin'  hut  the  picture." 

"Well,  suppose  you  stay  here  and  act  as 
watchman  tiU  I  come  back,  and  then  I  trill  go 
for  Stevens.  I  will  try  to  pay  you  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Lansing  would  have  done,"  he  added, 
smiling.  And  Tom  consented  readily.  He 
read  something  in  tiie  gentleman's  ftoe  told 
him  lie  would  have  no  need  (o  say ''good-by" 
to  his  "old  machine." 

Mr.  Lansing's  Christmas  purchases  were  not 
all  for  himself  that  day;  and  when,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  stopped  to  relieve  Tom  from  dut-.-,  he 
said  kindly,  as  he  slipped  a  bill  into  his  hand 
accompanied  by  numerous  packages, 

"You  may  come  back  to  your  old  place  ajriin 
when  the  mill  starts,  Tom,  and  we  will  try  once 
more  if  we  can  not  both  together — God  helping 
us — keep  you  sober." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Tom,  cheerily;  "it's 
a  long  lane  as  haint  got  no  tumin'." 

"O,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  comel"  Mrs. 
I.ansinc»  said,  meetinq^  her  husl>and  at  the  door, 
and  wondering  a  little  at  the  warmth  of  the 
embrace  with  which  he  greeted  her.  "I  was 
wnnderinn;  v.l.at  kept  you  so  late.  O,  you  saw 
Tom  and  got  the  picture,  did  n't  you?  Why 
did  n't  he  come  for  his  pay?" 

"I  paid  him,"  Mr.  Lansini:  answered.  "I 
told  him  that  he  might  come  back  to  the  mill 
again,  Madalinc." 

She  turned  toward  him  with  her  bright,  pe- 

cidiar  smilf,  that  needed  no  v.ords. 

"It  was  strange  about  that  picture  fiUling  in 
the  way  it  did  without  any  one  being  near  it." 
she  said  after  a  moments  pause.  "I  .suppose 
the  nail  must  have  become  loosened  before, 
but  I  had  not  noticed  it,  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew  the  picture  fell  to  the  floor  and  broke  the 
glass  into  fragments.  I  did  not  know  but  \on 
would  think  me  foolish  about  it,  but  i  felt  as 
if  I  could  not  enjoy  Christmas  if  poor  Will's 
picture  was  not  in  its  accustomed  place.  A 
few  minutes  after  I  saw  Tom  passing.  I  iidt 
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sure  that  he  was  not  angry  with  me,  however 
he  might  feel  toward  you,"  looking  up  archly 
into  his  ioce,  "so  I  asked  him  to  take  it  to 
you.  I  am  80  glad  to  have  it  whole  and  safe 
agun.thnu£Th  I  can 't  understand  how it  camc  to 
talL    It  was  such  an  accident" 

But  Mr.  Lansing,  breathing  a  silent  thanks- 
giving, with  head  bowed  low  over  Lenny's  fair 
curls,  called  it  by  another  name— -even  Provi- 
(U'ttce. 


THOUGiiiS  ON  MODERN  SKEP- 
TICISM. 


Flkbi  i'.VPER. 
THE  MOOERN  SPIRIT. 

THE  sfririt  of  an  age  is  an  indciinable  some- 
thing that  gives  tone,  chamcter,  and  tend- 
ency to  society.  It  is  a  spirit,  an  impulse  per- 
vading the  entire  community,  and  influencing 

lvltv  jiliase  of  society.  So  to  speak,  ii  is  a 
mental  attitude  or  habit  which  determines  the 
mode  of  doing  things,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
also  the  things  that  are  dune.  This  spirit  of 
the  a^c  ii  varwus ;  at  one  time  it  is  a  spirit  of 
war  and  conquest ;  at  another,  it  is  a  spirit  of 
adventure ;  at  another,  a  spirit  of  chivalry ;  then 
a  spirit  <if  crucltv  .mil  superstitinn  ;  .1  spirit  of 
persecution,  or  philanthropy ;  a  spirit  of  specu- 
lation; of  knowledge^  of  commerce,  etc. 

The  ori^iri  of  this  spirit  is,  in  general,  intx- 
pUcabU.  To  n  ppreat  extent  it  is  the  resultant 
or  aggregate  intiuence  of  all  that  has  gone  be- 
fore it  The  spirit  of  one  1^  is  usually  the 
outgrowth  of  the  age  that  preceded  it,  or,  in- 
deed, of  all  ages  that  preceded  it.  liut,  evi- 
dently, this  does  not  explain  the  whole  problem. 
Sometimes  the  change  is  sudden,  and  wide- 
spread, and  often  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
age  that  preceded  it ;  sometimes  it  is  a  reaction 
against  the  former  age ;  sometimes  it  is  inex- 
plicable on  scarcely  any  other  ,s\ip])Ositi(>n  than 
that  some  power  outside  of  society,  and  greater 
than  society,  is  overruling,  inspiring,  and  direct* 
ing  the  spirit  of  society  itself— some  power  or 
intcllic;cnce  that  has  its  own  puqwies  to  accom- 
plish, and  is  leading  society-  forward  to  their 
accomplishment  The  sphit  of  an  age  is  often 
Cod  in  society. 

The  spirit  of  an  age  is  a  controlling  power  in 
determining  the  methods  and  achievements  of 
the  age.  We  propose  to  inquire  for  the  sources 
of  modern  skepticism.  We  would  inquire  in 
vain  wiliiout  largely  considering  the  nature  of 
^  age  in  which  we  live.  If  there  is  any  thing 
in  the  skepticism  of  our  day  which  entitles  it  to 
the  name  of  modern  skepticism,  it  must  be  some 


features  that  distinguish  it  fix>m  tibe  skepticism 
of  former  times,  and  some  forces  must  have 
created  these  distinctive  features.  It  is  tnodgrn 
skepticism,  because  it  is  the  skepticism  of  mod- 
ern society.  But  modn-n  society  means  simply 
society  as  detenpined  by  the  modem  spirit, 
methods,  and  objects.  The  moment  we  speak 
of  modern  skepticism,  then,  we  speak  of  a 
skepticism  that  is  larjjcly  de^  rlopcd,  determined, 
and  characterized  by  the  modern  spirit  Our 
first  duty,  then,  is  to  study  that  spirit  itself. 

The  modern  .spirit  i?  the  product  of  two  fac- 
tors— it  is  the  state  of  the  world  as  determined 
by  the  progress  of  profone  and  sacred  history. 
It  is  the  aggregate  of  what  man  has  attained 
in  this  nineteenth  centvin,' — of  his  achievemerts 
in  ail  departments  of  industry,  arts,  and  knowl- 
edge. But  it  is  also  the  ^jgr^nle  of  centnries 
of  divine  histor\-~of  what  Christianity  and  God 
have  achieved  during  the  centuries  of  the  past 
Terminating  what  we  nuiy  truly  call  ancient 
society  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
and  giving  at  that  time  the  two  powerful  fac- 
tors— the  necessary  and  essential  progress  of 
humanity,  and  the  necessary  development  of 
Christi.inity — we  would  expect  society  to  be 
very  different  in  the  fifth  from  what  it  was  in 
the  first  century,  in  the  tenth  from  what  it  was 
in  the  fifth,  and  in  the  nineteenth  from  what  it 
was  in  the  tenth.  We  would  expect  these  two 
fwces  also  (0  gain  momentum  as  diey  moved 
ibrward  in  the  development  of  history,  and  that 
the  pro^xTess  and  changes  of  the  more  recent 
centuries  would  be  more  rapid,  striking,  and 
thoroiq^,  than  those  of  the  earlier  ages.  It 
has  been  so  in  historv.  and  tlie  chancres  of  so- 
ciety witliin  the  past  three  centuries  have  been 
greater  and  more  tadical  than  through  all  the 
tiftcen  that  preceded  them. 

Tlie  .sixteenth  rentnrv  marked  a  great  transi- 
tion epoch  in  nunaan  history.  Not  su  sudden, 
or  rapid,  or  unpremeditated  as  we  sometimes 
think.  The  fjrand  social,  jjoliiical,  and  religious 
reformation  that  theit  broke  upon  tlie  world, 
had  been  vbible  in  its  germs,  and  appreciable 
in  its  influences,  for  at  least  three  centuries 
before.  Nor  was  the  fnu^ri  transition  fully  ac- 
complished in  that  cculury— nor  was  the  work 
wholly  achieved  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingle^ 
and  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation.  The  work 
has  been  unfolding  through  these  three  cen- 
turies, and  is  upon  us  still.  The  forces  then 
let  loose  upon  the  world,  the  new  ideas,  aims, 
and  methods  then  born  into  society,  have  been 
working  ever  since,  and  are  working  yet  Ques- 
tions then  started,  antagonisms  then  originated, 
rights  then  demanded,  have  not  yet  been  an- 
swered, or  settled,  or  granted.    Powers  that 
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were  then  resisted  have  to  be  resisted  still; 
and  liberties  then  claimed  have  j^t  to  be  con- 

ter-.ticfl  for;  while  the  victories  then  trained  have 
served  only  to  give  \'antagc-ground  ior  harder 
battles  and  greater  victories  in  our  own  daj. 

The  modern  spirit  was  born  the  Refor- 
mation, not  0f  the  Reformation,  but  as  the  spirit 
that  originated  and  animated  the  Reformation 
itself.  As  \vc  cast  our  eye  back  over  the  nature 
of  that  spirit  then,  and  over  its  achievements 
during  the  three  past  centuries,  we  can  easily 
see  what  we  might  expect  Its  character,  tone, 
and  power  tr»  be  in  our  own  century.  Was  it  a 
bad  spirit.''  No,  but  a  powerful  one.  Was  it  a 
daogerOQS  spirit  ?  No,  only  as  it  was  abased  by 
impatience  and  over-haste.  Was  it  a  revolu- 
tionary spirit?  No,  only  as  it  was  irresistibly 
reformative,  and  was  roused  into  battle  by  re- 
si  stiutce.  It  was  earnest^  iaqttiiin^  indomita' 
ble.  It  protested  n<xntnst  the  errors,  the  super- 
stitions, the  tyrannies  of  the  past  It  demanded 
knowledge,  and  tmOi,  and  libert|r  for  the  future. 
It  was  a  radical— convinced  that  society  was 
full  of  errors,  nnd  oppressions,  and  wrongs,  and 
demanded  their  elimination. 

The  nineteenth  century  Is  the  heir  of  all  the 
acliicvcmcnts  of  this  spirit;  of  all  the  great  and 
good  things  it  has  done  for  the  world ;  of  all  its 
discoveries  and  inventions;  of  all  Hs  social, 
political,  and  religious  victories ;  but  it  is  the 
heir  also  of  all  the  dangers  that  follow  in  it.s 
train  ;  of  all  the  antagonisms  and  reactions  that 
have  arisen  in  its  progress ;  of  all  the  unsolved 
questions,  of  all  the  powerftil  and  dangerous 
tendencies,  and  of  all  the  unfinished  battles 
which  it  originated  in  society. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  our  inheritance. 
It  consists  of  whole  new  continents  brought 
out  from  the  before  unknown  mysteries  and 
depths  of  the  oceans — of  new  arts  the  most 
powerful  .ind  liseful,  undreamcti  of  liy  the  an- 
cients ;  of  whole  new  sciences  whose  very  names 
were  milenown ;  of  Institutions  for  education,  for 
charity,  for  ameliorating;  all  society  that,  in  ad- 
vance, would  have  been  pronounced  Utopian ; 
of  modifications  in  governments  that  would  have 
been  declared  impracticable;  of  an  extent  of 
frcednni  of  thovii^ht  and  speech,  of  opinion  and 
belief,  of  conscience  and  worship,  that  would 
have  been  pronounced  certain  hartiingeTs  of 
anarchy ;  of  great  benevolent  enterprises  com- 
manding millions  of  money,  and  wide  as  the 
world  in  their  purposes ;  and  of  transformations 
and  regenerations  which  have  given  free  gov- 
ernments, free  Churches,  free  religions,  and  free 
schools,  to  \'ast  communities  of  people. 

But^  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  inherited  all 
the  dangers  wMch  invariably  hang  around  eveiy 


j  great  and  good  thing  among  men ;  our  vast 
;  increase  tA  wealth  has  entailed  the  dangers  of 

j  wealth;  onr  vast  increase  of  facilities  for  rom- 

j  merce  and  trade  have  entailed  the  temptations 
of  trade ;  our  arts  and  manufhctures  bring  the 
tendency  of  luxury  and  cx-travan^ance  :  our  en- 

.  larged  science  and  knowledge  open  a  thousand 
new  sources  of  conflict  and  dispute ;  our  liberty 

'  brings  with  it  the  tendency  to  licentiousness ; 

'  our  freedom  of  thought  and  belief  npr-ns  tl'e 
way  and  implies  the  right  of  skepticism  and 
infidelity;  the  spirit  of  reformation  and  change 
carries  with  it  the  tendency  to  iconoclnsm  and 
destructiveness ;  the  protest  against  the  errors 
and  wrongs  of  the  past  may  casi!)  i)ass  over 
into  protests  a^unst  many  things  that  were 
wise,  and  true,  and  good;  the  boundaries  of 
universal  freedom  are  touched  on  ever)-  sitle  by 
the  boundaries  of  anarchy;  tiie  excessive  ap- 
preciation of  the  rights  and  importnnre  of  the 
individiul  may  imperil  the  rights  and  the  wci- 
fere  of  society  at  large;  and  the  aggregate 
result  of  the  whole  is  a  spirit  of  such  intensity 
and  earnestness  that  its  very  momentum  is  ftill 
of  danger. 

But  we  propose  to  characterise  this  sfNrit  a 

little  more  minutely,  especin"'/  •'■'t^  reference 
to  its  dangerous  tendencies.  And  Jirst,  it  is 
characterized  by  intense  activity  in  every  depart* 
ment  of  life.  It  is  a  live  age;  an  age  of  won- 
derful intellectual  activity;  an  age  of  both 
thought  and  action.  Among  laborers,  manu- 
fitcturers,  merchants,  students,  in  politics,  liter- 
ature, and  science,  every- where  the  motto  is 
"  excelsior,"  and  the  march  is  onward,  and  in- 
tensely onward.  In  a  country  traversed  by 
railways  and  encircK-d  by  teleprajihic  wire.s,  we 
do  every  thing  by  railway  and  telegraphic  speed. 
The  old  vegetative  life,  and  stationary  habits, 
and  local  prejudices  are  all  disappearing  under 
the  stimulatinj;  influence  of  modern  enterprise 
and  the  achievements  of  modern  arts  and 
sdences.  Our  fiithers  were  contented  to  take 
the  world  easy;  we  feel  that  life  is  short  and 
time  is  fleeting,  and  must  be  made  tlic  most 
of.  "  They  took  Hie  as  It  came;  we  are  more 
anxious  to  mold  it  to  our  purpose  and  make 
it  what  wc  think  it  ought  to  be.  Tlicy  were 
contented  with  news  when  it  had  become  his-> 
tory;  we  want  to  watch  the  history  of  this 
generation  in  the  very  process  of  making. 
They  lived  a  life  which  was  self-contained  and 
satisfied ;  we  are  greedy  of  information,  anxious 
for  conquest,  determined  to  acquire."  Otir 
manufacturers  are  constantly  brinLjini;  out  new 
invention.s,  multiplying  their  facilities,  and  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  their  operations.  Our  mer- 
chants are  buiUfaig  palaces  for  tiieir  merdiandise 
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and  princely  mansions  for  dieir  homes.  Th«y 

nrc  rcachirii,^  tlieir  nrms  of  trnrlc  to  flie  ends 
oi'  the  earth,  multiplying  their  cars  and  rail- 
ways, their  boats  and  canals,  their  ships  and 
ports  of  commerce.  Our  politicians  are  ever 
on  tl>e  alert  to  take  the  advantajje  of  every  new 
opening,  and  to  seize  hold  of  every  tiling  tiiat 
turns  up  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  Our  authors 
and  publishers  are  covering  the  ro'.intrv  with  a 
perfect  deluge  of  literature — books  so  numer- 
ous and  rapid  in  their  issue  that  one  individual 
can  scarcely  Iceep  up  an  enumeration  of  their 
titles ;  newspapers,  maijazjnes,  novels,  nuti)!ii- 
ographics,  works  of  history,  philosophy,  and 
science  SO  plentifiit  and  so  cheap  that  sodety 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  literature. 

This  intensity  of  life  has  seized  philosophers 
and  men  of  science,  and  new  wonders  are  dis- 
phyed  in  the  skies,  new  my^terics  dug  up  from 
the  enrth,  and  new  theories  and  laws  discovered 
by  which  the  ocean  itself  roust  consent  to  be 
governed.  The  powers  of  steam,  of  heat,  of 
light,  and  clcrtri(  ity  :ii  e  stuiliL  !  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, and  to  the  utmost  of  tlicir  capacities  are 
forced  Into  the  service  of  men. 

But  what  relation  has  this  intensity  of  life  to 
skepticism?  Firit  it  is  apt  to  become  all- 
absorbing.  Society  may  be  so  much  occupied 
widi  its  business,  so  intensdy  devoted  to  earthly 
and  dnily  claims  n.s  to  h.ive  bi:t  little  time  for 
s  III  ritual  and  eternal  concerns.  There  grows 
up  out  of  this  earnest  life  an  earthly  absorp- 
tion— a  materialism  in  the  sense  of  devotion 
to  the  present  life  ar.cf  interests,  impl\inc:  ^^t^ 
indilTercncc  and  lorgetfulness  toward  things 
unseen  and  future.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
accomplished,  so  much  to  be  acquired,  so  much 
to  be  learned,  and  all  this,  too,  with  reference 
to  our  present  Kfe,  that  we  have  but  little  time 
for  the  interests  of  the  life  to  come.  Our  plans 
arc  so  hree  and  comprehensive  that  they  re.illy 
o!>scure  wliat  wc  arc  pleased  to  consider  the 
distant  and  less  pressing  purposes  and  Interests 
of  I'li'^ion.  The  age,  therefore,  is  eininonilv 
materialistic  in  this  sense  as  well  as  in  other 
senses.  This  intense  world-lile  is  overmaster* 
ing.  and  the  Divine  Teadier  lORf^  ago  said,  and 
said  tndy,  "  Ye  can  not  scn-e  two  mnsters." 

Again,  this  intense,  material,  earthly  life  is 
very  apt  to  become  selfish,  and  we  find  modem 
society  largely  ch  ir.ii  trri^ed  by  a  selfish  reck- 
lessness prepared  to  sacrifice  great  common 
interests  of  society  to  personal  considerations. 
Notwithstanding  our  magnificent  charities  and 
comprehensive  licncvolcnt  organizations,  selfish- 
ness is  a  striking  feature  of  our  present  age 
and  country.  To  a  very  great  extent  the  motive 
which  stimnlates  lo  this  great  activity,  and  die 


final  object  contemplated  in  much  of  this  enter- 
prise and  devotion,  is  self— self-cnjoynient,  self- 
honor,  self-exaltation,  self-aggrandizement  Wc 
will  be  rich,  we  will  fill  posts  of  honor,  distinc- 
tion and  profit,  and  it  was  wisely  said  iieurlv 
Iv.eiUy  centuries  ago  that  "they  that  will  be 
rich  lali  into  divers  temptations  and  hiurtful 
lusts  which  drown  man's  souls  in  perdidon;" 
and  in  our  day  muhitudcs  have  yielded  to  those 
temptations  and  are  sinking  bcneatli  those  lusts. 
Selfishness  is  always  blind  to  the  future,  and  is 
ever  ready  lo  sacrifice  it  to  the  present.  The 
great  interests  of  religion  are  unseen,  sjiiritual, 
apprehended  by  faith,  and,  in  tlie  false  estima- 
tion of  many,  remote  fivm  the  present  Wealth, 
honor,  pleasure :  Inisiness,  science,  self,  arc 
here  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  now — tangible 
realities  to  be  made  the  most  of.  With  the 
facilities  for  self-aggrandizement  and  self-enjoy- 
ment characterizing  our  day,  it  is  easy  \v>  Ijc- 
come  absorbed  in  these  present,  tangible,  and 
selfish  interests.  Haice  the  sk^tidsm  of  in- 
difTerencc  with  regard  to  feBgUtn  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  day. 

The  great  secular  prosperity  of  our  conntty, 
the  opportunities  for  personal  enterprise  and 
success  which  it  offers  to  all,  have  been  induce- 
ments drawing  into  our  country  multitudes  of 
dtizens  fifom  other  countries.  Thi^  come  to 
us  trained  in  the  school  of  European  historv. 
They  are  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  infidel  and 
revolutionary  strifb.  They  were  bom  and  grew 
up  amid  Ae great  reactions  of  European  society, 
acjainst  errors,  and  tyrannies,  and  superstitions 
of  past  centuries.  They  are  yet  in  the  midst 
of  those  reactions,  yet  a^tated  vrith  those 
unsettled  qttcstions  and  problems,  and  many 
of  them  yet  in  those  extreme  states  of  antag- 
onism to  former  things  which  characterize 
revolutions.  They  bring  with  them  the  habits 
and  customs,  the  feelings  and  modes  of  tliou'^h! 
wliich  characterize  the  reactionary  and  revolu- 
tionary condition  of  the  countries  from  which 
they  came.  They  perpetuate  their  own  modes 
and  customs  and  tlicir  own  beliefs  and  unbe- 
liefs in  this  land  of  freedom.  In  many  respects 
they  become  gradually  assimilated  tO  our  Amer- 
ican life ;  in  manv  respects  they  are  assimila- 
ting our  lives  to  theirs.  The  social  and  relig- 
ious revolutions  through  which  they  and  tiieir 
fathers  have  passed  leave  manv  of  them  in  a 
condition  of  impatience  of  all  restraint,  antag- 
onism to  afi  authority,  and  skepticism  toward  all 
past  faiths.  We  certainly  will  not  oflTend  them 
by  simply  referring  in  this  manner  to  what 
many  of  them  are  constantly  demanding  for 
tiiemsdves.  They  tell,  ns  thqf  are  not  Chris- 
tians in  otir  AroericaA  sense;  they  disclaim  the 
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inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible ;  they  set 
aside  the  Divine  character  and  claims  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior;  they  declaim  against  our 
Christian  Sabbath;  th^  procUm  dwmselvea 
rationalists  and  humanitarians ;  they  denounce 
the  Church  as  a  center  of  priestcraft  and  super- 
stidoa,  and  they  declare  the  great  evangelical 
doctrines  of  Christianity  to  be  theolc^cal  fic- 
tions; they  transform  liberty  into  libertinism, 
and  freedom  of  opinion  into  liberalism  of  thouglu 
and  speculation.  We  do  not  mean  thus  to  char> 
acteri/e  the  whole  foreign  element  of  our  coun- 
try ;  we  know  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  a  part, 
but  we  also  Imow  that  these  dangerous  ele> 
merits  are  abundantly  prevalent,  and  are  rapidly 
permeating  American  society  with  the  leaven 
of  their  antichristian  modes  of  life  and  the 
poison  of  a  tnnaplanted  akeptidsm  and  in- 
fidelity. 

but  we  proceed  to  indicate  another  character- 
istie  of  the  modern  spirit   It  is  a  spirit  of 

earnest  inquiry  deveIopin;Tf  an  arje  nf  widely 
ditfused  intelligence.  AU  arc  thinkers  and  all 
are  thinking.  The  breadi  of  science  penetrates 
all  classes  of  society ;  education  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  inheritance  of  all.  We  need  not 
occupy  lime  in  describing  this  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  the  age,  bat  stnll  study  it  briefly  in 
its  relations  to  the  subject  before  us. 

Does  intelligence  lead  to  skepticism?  Is 
diflused  knowledge  antagonistic  to  Christianity  .> 
Is  ignorance  only  the  pabulum  of  faith  and  the 
mother  of  devotion?  Do  Christian  traditions 
and  Christian  dogmas  grow  iess  powerful  under 
the  increasing  li|^t  of  advandng  civilisation? 
To  :dl  these  que.'^tions  we  an.swcr  unhesita- 
tingly. No!  And  yet  a  formidable  amount  of 
modem  skeptidsm  must  be  traced  for  its  source 
to  the  increased  knowledge  and  all-pervading 
science  of  modern  times.  Not  thnf  increasinti; 
knowledge  leads  of  itself  to  unbelief,  or  that 
the  diaooverics  of  adenoe  weaken  the  evidences 
of  reunion.  1)Uf  that  the  proc,Tess  of  knowledge 
and  the  discoveries  of  science,  like  all  other 
good  things  in  this  world,  have  their  responsi- 
bilities and  dangers,  and  are  subject  to  misuse 
and  abuse.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  ad- 
\'ancing  intelhgence  to  make  the  world  less 
credtdoua  than  it  was,  more  disposed  to  ex> 
amine  what  is  proposed  for  lielief.  to  demand 
a  d^ee  of  evidence  which  it  did  not  demand 
in  less  enlightened  tines,  and  to  apply  an  un- 
sparing criticism  to  what  was  once  accepted  as 
Tjndoubted  truth.  "  No  one  can  be  required,"  . 
saj-s  a  recent  writer,  "in  this  sharj),  keen, 
searching,  scientific  age  to  believe  what  men  ^ 
readily  believed  in  the  fabulous  periods  of  liis- 
ton,*  when  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  pre-  i 
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vailed  every^where  ;  when  eclipses  were  portents 
and  prodigies;  when,  in  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  nattire,  it  was  believed  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  moved  by  angels;  that  all  atmos- 
pheric changes  were  effected  l>y  anijels  ;  that  a 
special  angel  was  assigned  to  every  star  and 
ever)'  element;  when  it  was  bcUeved  that 
comets  were  precursors  of  calamity-,  and  tl.at  p. 
special  comet,  ominons  of  evil,  precede:  1'  ' 
death  of  sutli  men  as  Ca:sar  or  ConsUnur.e, 
or  that  such  a  comet  appeared  before  tiie  in- 
^•asion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  before  the  Pelo- 
ponesian  war,  before  the  civil  wars  of  Cxsar 
and  Pompey,  before  the  &11  <rf  Jerusalem,  be- 
fore the  inva.sion  of  Attila,  and  befoftt  the 
coming  of  famine  and  pestilence." 

For  the  convenience  of  expression  and  brev- 
ity of  treatment  let  us  include  the  inteUectual 
activity  of  our  day  under  the  name  of  science, 
and  then  we  would  say  there  are  at  least  three 
ways  in  which  the  scientific  spirit  may  open 
up  the  way  for  skepticism. 

First,  by  self-absorption.  There  is  no  devo- 
tion of  the  human  mind  more  absorbing  than 
may  become  the  devotion  to  knowledge.  No 
desire  of  ilic  liuman  spirit  when  awakened  i.s 
more  intense  than  the  desire  to  know.  There 
is  no  human  pride  surpassing  the  pride  of  in- 
tellect. There  are  no  earthly  achievements  so 
intoxicating  as ,  the  discovery  of  new  truths. 
No  man  more  easily  becomes  a  devotee  than 
the  man  of  science^  and  an  age  of  sci<  nee  is 
almost  certain  to  become  an  age  of  intellectual 
pride  and  of  lofty  self-estimation.  Knowledge 
is  power,  and  knowledge  is  intoxication.  We 
become  absorbed  in  its  attainment ;  we  bcromc 
boastful  of  its  achievements;  we  learn  to  look 
upon  it  as  almost  capable  of  all  things.  It  has 
taught  us  so  many  things ;  it  has  exposed  so 
many  errors ;  it  has  exploded  so  many  snpcr- 
stitioos;  it  has  made  so  many  discoveries;  it 
has  done  so  much  for  society ;  what  can  It  not 
do?  what  may  -.ve  not  cvpcct  from  it?  Like 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  the  search  for  pleasure, 
its  objects  are  here  present  with  us ;  they  are 
material,  tangible ;  its  results  are  of  immediate 
value  ;  they  are  demonstrable,  positive,  certain. 
Religion  is  a  uiih,  it  is  a  history,  a  tradition ; 
in  its  highest  value  it  has  reference  to  the 
future  and  another  life  than  this.  Science  deal;; 
with  the  present  world,  and  provides  for  the 
life  that  now  Is;  it  is  tite  religion  of  nature ;  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  thinps  al cut  us ;  it  is  the 
only  source  of  positive  demonstrable  knowl- 
edge. Here  is  something  to  know ;  all  else  are 
matters  of  tradition,  fiuUi,  and  hope.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  devotee  of  science  may  become 
not  only  indifferent  to  a  historical  and  spiritual 
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religion  like  Christianity,  but,  because  it  is  un- 
scieatiiic  in  its  natvire  and  methods,  he  is  apt 
tg  become  positively  skeptical  toward  it  And 
an  age  of  science,  boastful  of  its  attainments, 
prouii  of  victories  already  pfnined.  mnv  easily 
become  an  age  ol  materialism,  rejecting  every 
thing  that  may  not  be  reduced  to  scientific  cer- 
t<-!!:niy,  and  I  tlicving  that  omnipotent  science 
will  io  due  time  reveal  all  that  it  is  needful  for 
man  to  know  or  believe. 

But,  again,  science  may  tend  to  skepticism, 
by  the  influence  nf  its  discoveries  in  unsettling 
the  minds  of  men.  if  we  contrast  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  with  that  of  the 
middle  nQa's.  wt;  can  easily  see  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  Uie  transition  from  the  igno- 
rance, errors,  superstitions,  and  wrongs  of  that 
age  into  the  light,  and  knowledge,  and  science 
of  our  day,  without  unhinging  society  and  cre- 
ating intellectual  strifes  and  battles,  as  terrible 
as  the  battles  of  arms  that  also  accompanied 
the  reaction.  In  this  reaction,  things  that  men 
had  long  believed  were  demonstrated  to  be 
errors;  snperstittons  that  had  made  the  world 
tremble  were  exploded ;  authorities  that  brought 
all  knowledge  as  well  as  all  nations  to  their 
feet,  were  shown  to  be  fallible,  human,  and  ab- 
surd. The  Church  herself  was  convicted  of 
errors  and  superstitions,  and  the  charm  of  her 
usurped  authority  was  broken.  Men  who  had 
stood  in  trembling  awe  of  an  ecHpse,  and  na- 
tions tliat  l>;n!  taken  to  their  knees  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  comet,  were  taught  the  laws  of 
eclipses  and  the  methods  of  calculating  the  re- 
tunu  of  die  comets.  Men  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  re'fer  everv  thinp  they  conic!  not 
explain  to  supernatural  causes,  were  taught  that 
multitudes  of  these  things  before  which  they 
Iiad  feared  and  trembled  were  perfectly  natural 
and  under  the  domain  of  natural  causes  and 
forces.  The  reign  of  superstition  was  at  an 
end ;  an  era  of  fact,  of  investigation,  of  demon- 
stration dawned  ujion  the  world.  The  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  and  of  society  was  a  neces- 
sary result  of  this  awakeninf^  a  reformation 
which,  a^  we  have  said,  has  by  no  means  yet 
reached  its  end  r^r  determined  its  own  limits. 
Its  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  spirit  of 
hoW  inquiry;  it  found  so  many  things  wrong  it 
is  not  strange  that  it  insists  on  inquiring  into 
everj'  thing;  authority  had  imposed  so  many 
errors  upon  it,  it  has  become  impatient  of  all 
authority,  and  claims  the  right  to  think,  believe, 
and  act  for  itselL 

We  can  easily  understand  that  attitude  of 
doubt  into  which  many  minds  might  be  thrown 
by  the  discovery  that  many  things  the  world 
had  believed,  many  claims  which  the  world  had 


acknowledged,  many  things  that  an  erring 
Church  had  taught,  were  ialse.  How  soon 
might  start  in  many  minds  the  qtiestion,  if  all 
these  were  wrong,  how  many  more  things  may 
be  wrong?  If  so  many  things  needed  reforma- 
tion, may  there  not  be  many  more  that  need 
reforming?  Thousands  of  minds  are  in  this 
attitude  to-day.  But  that  attitude  is  itself  an 
attitude  of  skepticism.  *'lt  has  learned  that 
many  £dse  records  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  past;  that  there  have  been  errors  in  tran- 
scribing ancient  documents  ;  ilia',  man}*  of  (hose 
document.H  liavc  Ijcen  corrupted  by  design,  if 
an  object  was  to  be  gained  by  it,  if  the  giory 
of  a  nation  or  a  hero  was  to  bo  exalted,  if  the 
claims  of  a  religion  were  to  be  established,  if 
the  interests  of  a  party  in  the  State  or  in  phi- 
losophy  was  to  be  promoted ;  and  it  has  leaned 
that  many  of  the  documents  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times  are  forged  doc- 
uments; that  there  have  been  myths,  legends, 
and  fables  wrought  into  hi«;tory;  that  there 
have  been  fancied  records  of  dynasties  and 
heroes  stretching  back  an  almost  illimitable 
numl>er  of  years ;  that  there  have  been  details 
of  unreal  battles,  of  imaginary  dynasties,  and  of 
fancied  wonders;  tliat  there  have  been  apoc- 
ryphal histories  and  apocryphal  gospels."  It 
stands  to  watch,  and  wait,  and  sec  where  this 
vast  elimination  is  to  end,  and  what  is  to  be  left 
after  its  work  is  done 

The  world  had  fonlishly  and  madly  worsbi]iLd 
the  Church  as  her  infallible  teacher  and  guide. 
How  strong  would  be  the  tendenc}'  of  ttmt  same 
world  to  suspect  the  Ovnifich  in  every  thing  and 
in  .ill  lier  departments,  when  once  discovered  to 
be  falhbie  and  mistaken  in  many  things  \  And 
how  natural,  too,  for  the  world  to  make  the  sad 
mistake  of  transferring  the  errors  .ind  mistakes 
of  the  Church  to  Christianity  itself  1  Uow  easy 
for  multitudes  to  make  the  logical  Macy  that 
the  Church  has  l)ccn  mistaken  in  some  things, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  misf.iken  in  all  thinjjs — 
that  because  some  venerable  beliefs  have  been 
found  emmeotts,  therefore  all  venerable  bdiefo 
mav  be  found  in  tlie  same  citcgory! 

But  we  proceed  to  point  out  one  more  method 
by  which  the  scientific  spirit  opens  up  the  way 
to  skepticism.  In  its  march  of  discovery  it  not 
only  reduces  many  old  cixors  into  order,  re- 
mands many  old  supcr.stitions  to  the  realms  of 
oblivion^  and  brings  many  things  thooi^t  to  be 
supernatural  and  inexplicable  into  the  realm  of 
natural  law  and  rational  explanation,  but  it 
brings  to  light  some  facts  which  seem  to  be  in 
contiitt  with  long-receivud  inter]>retations  of  the 
Bible  itself.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  dis- 
ctiss  those  seeming  or  real  conflicts  between 
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science  and  the  received  interpretations  of 

Scripture,  but  to  indicate  how  they  too  are  gen- 
erating skepticism,  nnd  how  insidious  is  the 
process.    It  is  true  that  ihc  facts  of  science 
have  demonstrated  that  in  some  passages  of  the 
Bible  the  Church  has  bt  en  mi?;talcen  in  its  in- 
terpretation ;  tliat  ia  this  scientific  age  whole 
theories  of  sdence  once  condemned  by  tite 
Church  have  grown  up  and  demonstrated  their 
truth,  and  the  Church  has  been  compelled  to 
accept  them  as  truth.    It  is  true  that  scientific 
investigation  grows  still  more  }K>ld  and  asserts 
that  some  things  in  the  Bil'le  ran  n'lt  l  e  tnie.  nt 
least  as  the  Bible  has  been  popularly  inter- 
preted. Tt  is  true,  that  science,  growing  bolder, 
still  challenges  ever)*  supernatural  claim  of  the 
Bible,  declaring  its  ability  to  explain  many  of 
its  so-called  supernatural  features,  and  its  right 
to  deny  and  disbelieve  alt  that  it  can  not  thus 
rxplnin.    And  tl;e  spirit  that  is  making  these 
broad  claims,  and  uttering  these  significant 
challenges,  is  the  spirit  that  is  animating  this 
pmctical,  materialistic  nineteenth  century — the 
spirit  that  has  corrected  so  many  errors,  th-it 
has  delivered  us  from  so  many  superstitions, 
that  has  revealed  to  us  so  many  &cts,  and 
given  to  us  so  many  nrts  and  inventions.  She 
utters  these  claims  and  challenges  in  our 
schools,  teaches  them  in  our  tex^book8,  incop> 
r^.rates  them  into  our  literature.    Is  it  strange 
that  their  influence  should  bcrrin  tn  per\adc 
society?  that  the  victories  she  has  gained  in 
respects,  should  give  to  some  minds  the 
thought  that  her  victories  will  be  universal  and 
complete?   Is  not  the  same  logical  fallacy  that 
we  saw  before  quite  as  easy  here  ?  Science  has 
proved  that  the  Church  has  made  some  mis- 
takes in  interpreting  the  Bible,  therefore  she 
may  be  mistalcen  with  regard  to  the  whole  of 
it   Science,  this  young  giant  tiiat  has  over- 
turned so  mnny  things  in  mnflcrn  time<;.  lu'' 
challenged  the  Bible,  and,  therefore,  the  Bible, 
toov  will  be  overturned!  Science,  tliat  has  re- 
duce] so  nnny  things  OUt  of  t?u:  r-.'-ilm  (if  llic 
supematoral  into  that  of  natnre  and  law,  chal- 
lenges the  supernatural  in  the  Bible  also,  and 
the  Bible  must  give  way  before  science  ! 

It  is  e.isy  to  see,  how  this  attitude  of  science 
the  accepted  leader  in  so  many  tilings  in  mod- 
era  society,  should  be  fruitful  in  tiie  generation 
r.f  doubts  in  an  age  to  whose  character  and 
glory  that  same  science  has  contributed  so 
much.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  cither,  how  a 
few  mistaken  interpretations  by  human  com- 
mentators, forced  into  rorrct  tion  by  scientific 
investigation,  may  illogically  be  made  to  reflect 
oa  the  tiuth/ulness  and  the  divine  authori^  of 
the  Bible  itadC 


THE  SPINNING-WHEEL. 


Where  the  sky  with  bluer  glory  smiled  upon  the 

peaceful  town, 
And  the  solemn  5;tars  at  evening  looked  with  softer 

radiance  down. 
Stood  an  oM  and  low-roofed  cottage,  nestled  in  tiie 

pleasant  shade. 
By  the  intertwining  branches  of  a  giant  elm-tree 
made. 

In  the  cool  and  spadons  kitchen,  on  the  floor  of 

polished  deal. 
In  its  luiig-acciistomcd  station,  btood  the  ancient 

spinning-wheel ; 
.Vh,  r  iiHfd  tf)  sit  and  listen  i(!ly,  it  the  foftacre  door. 
To  the  quaintly  measured  music,  which  will  never 

charm  me  more. 

I  remember  wdl  the  Storhs  tiist  the  spfanier  used  to 

tell— 

She,  whose  mild  and  gentle  presence  all  the  children 

loved  so  well — 
Stories  old,  and  strange,  and  dreamy,  from  tlie  days 

of  long  ago, 

Miiig^qg  with  the  pleasant  hunining  in  a  Cadence 

soft  nnd  low. 

There  were  lines  upon  her  forehead  written  deep  by 

years  and  care; 
Many  shinin;;  thre  ads  of  silvcT  shimmertd  thioqgh 

her  raven  hair; 
But  her  meek  and  quiet  patience,  and  her  spirit's 

inward  grncc. 
Shone  with  more  than  youthful  beauty  through  her 

But  her  busy  hands  were  folded,  stilly  folded,  years 

ago; 

O'er  her  smile  the  Summer  blossoms,  o'er  her  drifts 

the  Winter  snow; 
From  her  <;w<>et  and  peaceful  sltunber  she  can  never 

wake  again 

To  the  world's  stern  march  v&  labor,  to  its  CSre, 

and  toil,  and  pain. 

O'er  the  unforgotten  homestead,  skies  are  just  as 

blue  to-dav, 

But  the  charm  that  love  and  childliood  on  them  cast 
has  passed  away; 

Stranger  voices  wake  new  echoes,  stranger  forms 
the  cottage  fill. 

Stranger  hearts  with  liope  are  beating  but  the  an- 
cient wheel  is  stllL 


This  hope  is  earth's  most  estimable  prize ; 
This  is  man^l  partton,  while  no  more  than  man: 

Ilnpf,  nf  all  jia-'-sion';,  m:>st  ln-fricnds  us  here; 
Passions  of  prouder  name  l)cfricnd  us  less. 
Joy  has  her  tears,  and  transport  has  her  death ; 
ITope,  lilu-  a  cnrdird,  innocent  though  strong, 
Man's  heart  at  once  inspirits  and  serenes; 
Kor  makes  Um  pay  his  wisdom  Ibr  his  joys; 
T  is  all  our  present  state  can  safely  besr. 
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WALTER  SCOTT  AT  HOME. 


T£NDER>HEARTED»  k»viii|f  oU  Waller 
Scott!  one  of  the  few  great  men  whose 
goodness  equaled  his  greatness,  one  of  the  few 
great  men  whose  "greatness"  did  not  beckon 
him  from  out  of  the  domesticity  of  his  own 
home,  to  find  that  "congeniality"  which,  by 
modern  tongues  and  pens,  is  so  much  prated 
abovt  To  this  hale,  strong,  good  old  man,  Us 
wife  and  children,  liis  old  d<\i;  Camp,  and  his 
pleasant  talks  and  rambles  with  them,  was 
"congeniality.'*  His  "genius"  had  die  true 
ring  to  it ;  and  though  he  would  not  have  been 
human  had  he  been  indifferent  to  his  fame  as 
an  autlior,  he  had  too  much  heart  to  starve  that 
for  his  head.  He  had  a  passion  for  enacting 
the  character  of  tlie  f.imily  lairds,  whose  char- 
acter he  so  oiicn  depicted  in  his  writings. 

In  his  large  green  morocco  elfaow-^hair,  in 
his  "den,"  as  he  called  it,  in  Eifinbi»;s^  he  sat, 
and  in  one  year,  at  fifty-two  ycnrs  of  a!»c,  wrote 
three  novels — "C^ucnlin  DurvvarU,  "  "  Pcvcril  of 
the  Peak,*"  and  ««St  Roaan's  WeO,"  besides 
other  thincrs.  Sometimes  when  the  inspiration 
was  lacking,  he  would  start  up  from  his  WTiting- 
desk,  saying,  can  make  nothing  of  aO  this 
to-day;  come,  Maida,  you  thief;"  and  he  would 
ramble  out  with  his  dog  to  a  l^ouse  where  lived 
a  dear,  precious  little  child  by  the  name  of 
Marjorie  Flemipijig.  White  as  k  frpsted  plum- 
cake,"  he  exclaimed,  as.  one  snnwy  morning  he 
took  his  plaid,  and  went  to  her  house,  of  which, 
as  a  privil^;ed  friend,  he  had  a  latch-key.  In 
Sir  Walter  and  the  hound  went,  shaking  off  the 
snow  in  the  lobby.  "  .Marjoric,  Marjorie  I"  the 
old  nun  woiild  shout,  "where  are  yc,  my  bonnie 
wee  creedle  doo  ?"  In  a  moment  a  little  eager, 
bright-eyed  child  of  seven  years  leaped  into  his 
arms,  he  kissing  her  iacc  all  over.  **Come  in, 
Wattle,"  the  mother  ivould  say.  '*  No,  no ;  I  *m 
going  to  take  Marjorie  home  \\V  me.  and  you 
nuy  come  to  your  tea  in  Duncan  Ray's  sedan, 
and  bring  ilie  balm  home  hi  your  lap."  '*Tak' 
Marjoric,  and  it  on-ding-a-snaw !"  said  Mrs. 
Keith.  "Hoot  awa' !  lork  here  said  Sir  Wal- 
ter, and  he  held  up  the  comer  of  his  plaid, 
sewed  up  so  as  to  make  a  bag.  '^Tak*  your 
lamb,"  said  Mrs.  K'j'th.  Lu:^hinLC  at  the  int;cn- 
ious  contrivance ;  and  so,  Marjoric  well  wrapped, 
Scott  strode  off  throngh  the  snow  with  her,  the 
great  dog  Maida  gamboling  after,  and  die  great 
author  in  a  paroTysm  of  delight. 

When  he  reached  his  own  "den,"  he  woidd 
take  ottt  the  warm,  rosy  little  creature,  and  for 
three  hours  the  two  v:c.v.\i  nnke  the  house  ring 
with  laughter.  Making  the  fire  bum  brightly, 
bewotdd  set  Marjorie  in  his  big  gr^cn  morocco 


chair,  and.  standing;  sheepishly  before  her,  begin 
to  say  his  le&son  to  her,  and  this  was  his  lesson : 

Twfxdh-wa.  t«oodla-«in,  tweoiywaii; 
Eerie,  one.  ourie ; 
You — au« — out" 

He  pretended  great  dit^culty  in  saying  it,  and 
Marjorie  woiitd  rebuke  him  with  comical  grav- 
ity, treatini;  him  like  a  child.  Then  Sir  Walter 
would  read  ballads  to  her  in  his  glorious  way, 
till  the  two  were  wild  with  excitement  Then 
he  would  take  hor  on  his  knee,  and  make  her 
repeat  Shakspcare,  wriich  .she  did  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner.  Scott  used  to  say  that  he 
was  amased  himself  at  her  power  over  him,  and 
that  these  recitals  of  hers  aflected  him  as  noth- 
ing else  ever  did. 

One  night,  in  Edinbtirgh,  little  Maijorle  was 
invited  to  a  Twelfth-Night  supper  at  Scott's. 
All  his  friends  had  arrived  excef^J  this  little, 
dearest  triend  of  all ;  and  all  were  dull  because 
Scott  was  dolL  At  hat  he  exclaimed,  impa- 
tiently. "Where's  the  bairn?  What  can  have 
come  o\  er  !ver I  "11  go  myself  and  see !"  And 
he  ^yas  getting  up,  and  would  have  gone,  when 
the  bell  rang,  and  in  came  Duncan  Ray  and  his 
henchman,  Tonj;a!,  and  the  sedan-chair,  which 
was  brouglit  riglit  into  the  lobby,  and  the  tup 
raised;  and  there,  in  tts  darkness  and  dingy  oil 
cloth,  sat  bri;;ht  little  ^^arjorie,  with  her  gleam- 
ing eyes,  dressed  in  white,  and  Scott  bending 
over  her  in  ecstasy.  <*Sit  ye  there,  my  dautie, 
till  they  all  see  you !"  he  cried,  calling  out  to 
his  guests.  Then  he  lifted  the  child,  and,  perch- 
ing her  on  his  shoulders,  marched  with  her  to 
his  scat  and  placed  her  beside  him  ;  and  then 
began  the  nii,dit — and  such  a  riijht!  Tho.se 
who  knew  Scott  best  said  it  never  was  equaled. 
Marjorie  and  he  were  the  stars.  She  gave  them 

all  her  little  speeclies  and  son^s  \\hich  Sir  Wal- 
ter had  taught  her,  he  often  making  blunders 
on  purpose,  while  showing  her  off,  for  the  fun 
of  hearing  her  grave  rebukes. 

Ore  year  after  this,  when  Mariorie  was  eiijlit 
years  old,  she  went  to  bed  apparently  well,  but 
suddenly  awoke  her  mother  with  the  cry,  <*My 
head'  my  head'"  Three  days  after  this  she 
died  ot  water  on  the  brain.  Scott's  grief  may 
be  imagined  when  those  deep^t  brooding  eyes 
were  closed,  and  the  sweet,  molnle  month,  so 
like  his  own,  had,  for  the  first  time,  for  him  no 
smile  of  greeting. 

It  may  be  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  dtonght  re- 
morsefully afterward,  that  the  deliprhtRil  hours 
which  he  passed  with  the  gifted  child,  and  whicii 
brought  such  dettctoos  test,  and  refreshment, 
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and  vitality  to  hfan,  were  tiie  excitiag  cause  of 

disease  to  her  Hltlo  br.iin.  It  is  more  than 
fifty  years  since  she  was  laid  in  her  little  grave ; 
tmt  her  childiftti  poems,  jeBow  with  time,  are 
still  preserved,  in  her  little  cramped  handwrit- 
ing, by  those  who  held  her  dear. 

All  who  read  this,  and  have  known  such  chil- 
dren, know  how  great  is  the  temptation  to  has* 
tcning  the  Mossomint,'  of  such  a  bud  of  promise, 
instead  of  waiting  for  nature's  own  safe,  sweet, 
and  gnuhial  nnfelding.  Many  a  mother  has 
wept  her  heart  out  over  a  little  grave  where 
she  has  learned  too  late  this  lesson. 


PEOPLE  AXD  I, 


SAI O  I  to  my  wife:  "My  dear,  I  do  n't  see 
why  we  should  nc^t  stay  where  we  are. 
We  have  lived  in  this  house  twenty  years; 
our  children  were  bom  here;  some  have  died 
here.  Every  room  has  some  recollection  of  our 
past  life.  T  like  the  house — we  like  the  house. 
It  is  convenient — it  is  get-at-able.  Why  should 
we  go?" 

"Mv  clear,"  urj^ed  niy  wife,  "it  is  so  far  down 
town ;  and  the  niiliincrs  and  dentists  arc  crowd- 
ing into  ti>e  street  now;  and,  besides,  what 
would  people  say?  We  should  lose  our  place 

in  society." 

After  this  conversation,  with  variations,  had 
talcen  phce  at  least  once  a  weelc  for  a  year,  see* 

iii;^  niy  wife  in  such  great  dread  of  what  people 
might  say,  I  began  to  think  that  very  likely  nhe 
was  right,  and  I  moved  up  town.  I  bought  a 
tall,  slim,  brown  stone-house,  in  a  distinguished 
nciL;hI)orlioo<!,  and  felt  that  whatever  people 
might  say  alter  that,  they  certainly  could  say 
BOthing  alxmt  me.  Mistaken  man !  I  had  only 
placed  myself,  it  seems,  more  conveniently  to  lie 
observed,  as  1  found  on  proposing  to  retain 
some  of  our  old  ftimiture. 

My  wife  nearly  M  into  hysterics. 

".Are  you  crazy,  Mr.  Smith?  Hair-cloth  fur- 
niture and  three-ply  carpets  here  ?  What  would 
people  say?  We  had  better  have  st^Ud  where 
w  e  were.  There,  ."stich  thinc^s  at  least  were  un- 
heard of.  Here,  who  do  you  suppose  would 
enter  tiie  house  the  second  time?*' 

It  is  no  use  to  humor  a  woman  half-way.  I 
c:ave  in  ;  my  wife  had  what  furniture  she  liked, 
and  1  suppose  tliat  "people"  were  satistied. 
Please  to  imagine  my  horror  wlien  I  discovered 
that  "people"  were  after  me  again.  "People" 
were  astonished  that  I  attended  an  old-fashioned 
Church,  made  up  of  plain  people.  "People" 
knew  none  of  its  Church  members.  "People" 
were  getting  ready  to  say  something— aooording 


to  my  wife— unless  I  hired  a  pew  at  once  in  tiie 

fashionable  church  near  by.  I  was  disi^ised  to 
make  a  stand,  for  I  loved  the  old  Church  I  I 
respected  its  honest  members,  and  tite  pastor 
was  my  warm  friend.  But  my  wife  had  already 
been  obliged  to  tell  si.v  di.'itinct  fib;?  to  hide  the 
facts  about  our  Church-going,  and  my  daugh- 
ters on  various  occasions  had  suffered  agonies 
of  mortification.  What  man,  who  is  not  a  brute 
and  a  ghoul,  would  allow  his  wife  to  fib,  and 
his  daughters  to  suifer  agonies,  if  lie  could 
help  itf  T  hired  the  desired  pew,  and  "pei^ 
pie's"  mouth  was  stopped. 

Stopped !  No  it  was  n't.  "  People  "  followed 
me  up  sharp,  and  were  on  the  very  verge  of 
discovering^  that  my  wife  and  daughters  assisted 
in  the  domestic  work  of  the  house.  If  "peo- 
ple*' made  the  discovery  fairly  nothing  less 

would  hapj)en  than  that  my  daufjhterr.'*  pro.s- 
pccts  in  lite  would  be  blasted.  That  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and  we  added  two  ladies  of 
the  Irish  "persuasion"  to  our  force. 

Would  you  believe  it,  that  I  could  not  have 
done  any  thing  worse  for  myself?  Before, 
"people**  had  been  at  die  necessity  of  guessing 
al>out  me  and  rri)-  affairs  ;  but  I  learned  now 
from  my  wife  that  these  Irish  ladies — all  Iri.sh 
ladies  are  spies  for  the  "people" — who  are 
always  about  to  say  sometiiing,  and  if  any  thing 

^\'as  ^^J??ar  or  poor  in  my  hou.<»e,  "people" 
would  now  be  informed  of  it,  by  one  of  the 
hdies  aforesaid,  at  first  hand.  Nothing  re- 

maintnl  now  hut  to  hrinp;  my  house  and  style 
of  living,  if  my  means  would  allow,  up  to  the 
standard  of  die  two  Irish  ladies,  who,  I  found, 
were  very  severe  and  very  lofty  in  their  notions. 

I  began  to  j^^row  very  anxious,  and,  my  wife 
said,  mean.  Recent  losses  made  my  heavy  ex- 
penses difficult  to  meet;  but  when  I  mentioned 
economy,  "people"  ste-nl  ,  nnd  disdainfully  re- 
fused to  hear  a  word  of  the  subject,  and  I  was 
rather  weaker  in  the  knees  and  less  able  to  hold 
my  own,  because  of  a  draad&l  incident  that  oo> 
curred  about  this  time. 

As  i  was  walking  down  the  street,  who  should 
I  meet  but  Peter  Parker,  an  old  neightmr,  and 
one  of  the  best  fellows  livinc:. 

"Hillol"  says  Peter,  "I  guess  you  have  for- 
gotten old  fi^eods.  My  wife  says  she  has  n't 
set  eyes  on  you  since  you  moved." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  I.  "Rut  we  have  been 
so  busy.  Mrs.  Smith  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you.  Come  liome  and  dine  with  me  to<day  and 
sec  what  you  think  of  my  new  house." 

Peter  did  not  need  much  urging.  Why  should 
he  ?  We  had  almost  lived  in  each  otiier*s  house. 
And  forgetting  all  about  "people"  I  walked 
home,  jolly  enougli,  with  my  arm  tucked  into 
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Peter's,  and  marched  him  straight  into  the  par- 
lor to  surprise  Mrs.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith  had  comiiany.  Mrs.  Smith  was 
dressed  out  in  a  mauve  silk,  and  the  girls  in  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainVtow.  Mrs.  Smith  turned 
white  and  red ;  she  looked  reproaclifully  at  me 
and  furiously  at  Peter,  whoy  wordiy  nan,  saw 
nothing  of  it,  but  burst  out  in  a  great  laugh  ;\nd 
shook  her  hands,  and  shook  them  over  again, 
and  would  n't  let  go  of  them. 

"I  declare,"  said  Peter,  "you  have  growed 
young  and  handsome.  Fine  feathers  docs  make 
fine  birds — do  n't  it.  Smith  ?  1  should  say  she 
was  twenty  years  younger  now»" 

"TI].\nk  you."  answeretl  Mrs.  Smith,  stiffly. 
And  drawing  herself  up  with  dignity,  said  aside 
to  me,  "  How  could  you  do  such  a  tbin^?  Gara 
and  Herbert  Eglantine  are  here  to  dinner." 

It  was  all  very  fine  to  say,  "How  coitic!  you 
do  such  a  thing?"  but  the  thing  was  done.  Pe- 
ter was  delighted  with  my  bouse,  with  the  girls, 
with  every  thing  he  snw.  It  \\*as  no  use  for 
Clara  and  Herbert  at  each  of  his  sallies  to  put 
up  their  eye-glasses  and  look  at  him.  Peter 
could  not  take  a  hint,  and  even  I  found  myself 
thinking  that  he  !iad  prrown  decidedly  vulj^,  or 
my  tastes  had  changed  entirely. 

I  heard  my  daughters  telling  Gam  privately 
that  he  was  an  old  but  excellent  person,  whom 
I  bad  befriended  and  whom  they  allowed  all 
sorts  of  liberties. 

But  just  as  I  was  thinking  that  this  was  a 
neit  little  sliield  ajjainst  the  sharj)  lliinL,'s  that 
people  would  say,  when  informed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  of  what  diey  bad  seen,  diat  hor- 
rible Peter  smashes  my  daughter's  neat  little  lie 
after  this  fashion : 

"I  say,  Smith,  this  Is  a  world  of  changes, 
an  t  it?  VVIiy,  I  can  scarcsly  bdieve  th  it  I  am 
here,  and  that  you  own  a  house  like  this.  Do 
you  remember  when  you  lived  iu  the  second 
floor  of  our  house?  In  those  diqn  we  rather 
thought  we  had  the  best  of  you." 

Was  n't  that  a  stunner?  and  what  is  more,  it 
turned  out  tint  Peter  was  not  so  innocent  after 
all !  I  hear  that  he  tells  the  story  everj'-where, 
how  when  he  found  Mrs.  .Smith  was  goin;j  to 
put  on  airs,  he  brought  down  her  colors  before 
her  grand  friend.  Not  a  blush  of  anger,  not  a 
gesture  was  on  him  ;  so  that  I  tell  my  wife  that 
it  might  have  been  better  if  she  had  received 
him  Idndly;  but  she  insists  that  I  was  enthtiy 
to  blame,  and  that  the  whole  affair  is  another 
illustration  of  how  an  entire  family  may  be 
dragged  down  from  gentility  by  one  person  of 
vulgar  tendencies. 

!n  n'v  secret  heart  I  had  rejoicefl,  for  T  su]>- 
poscd  tliat  people  would  now  have  so  much  to 


say  that  out  of  sheer  desperation  we  might 
now  do  as  we  pleased — a  consideration  which 
I  found  very  pleasing,  as  I  began  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  my  expenses.  I  discovered,  how- 
ever. th.it  inste.id,  we  were  to  double  our  exer- 
tions by  way  of  setting  ourselves  right!  This 
view  was  so  exasperating,  that,  although  the 
most  patient  of  men,  I  was  filled  with  wrath 
a'.jainst  this  shad  owy  persecutor,  who  was  hunt- 
ing and  dogging  me  to  my  ruin.  I  determined 
that  if  he  had  a  name  I  would  find  it  out,  and 
if  he  had  a  whereabouts  I  would  go  and  re* 
monstrate  with  him. 

Full  of  this  determination  I  went  home  to 
my  wife. 

"My  dear,"  said  I,  "you  are  continually  ask- 
ing me  what  will  people  say,  and  because  I  did 
not  know  I  have  bought  a  new  house,  ftir- 
iiislied  it  expensively,  entered  a  new  Church, 
cut  all  my  old  acquaintances,  and  now  I  find  I 
have  run  myself  seriously  In  debt 

'  If  I  had  been  required  to  do  all  this,  by 
any  form  of  government,  I  should  have  de- 
nounced It  as  the  greatest  tyranny,  and  Ibught 
against  it  to  the  death." 

"Dear  me,  what  noosense  you  do  talk  I" 
cried  my  wife. 

Nonsense  or  not,"  said  I,  am  determ- 
ined to  know  v.!u)  it  is  that  is  badgering  me 
out  of  all  comfort  When  you  say  'what  will 
peoi>le  say,'  who  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Smith?" 

"La  mc!"  answered  my  wife.  "No  One  in 
particular;  Mrs.  Gnindy,  yon  know." 

"You  mean,  then,  that  1  bought  tliis  liousc 
for  fear  of  no  one  in  particular.*' 

"WHiy.  no.  flow  qneer  \ou  are!  I  nir  m 
folks,  people  who  know  us.  There  were  the 
Judsons  and  the  Piersalis,  you  know.'* 

"O,  the  Judsons  and  the  Piersalis  I" 

At  the  first  opportuni^  1  hailed  old  Jacob 
Judson. 

"See  here,  Judson,"  said  I,  '*su|qiOBe  we 

had  staid  in  our  old  house,  what  WOUld  }'0U 

have  thought  about  it?" 
'*  Why,  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  had,"  answered 

Judson;  "for  as  long  as  you  staid,  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Judson,  'Well,  the  Smiths  st.iy  where 
they  arc.  If  they  can  stand  it  we  can!'  but 
Just  as  soon  as  you  were  gone,  there  was  my 
big  giin  muzzled,  asul  my  iidie  she  gave  me  no 
peace  till  wc  moved  too." 

Humph  I"  said  I,  and  then  went  olT  to  find 
Ogdcn  Picrsall. 

"Ogden,"  said  I,  "what  is  your  real  opinion 
about  joining  the  Church  where  you  attend?" 

".My  real  opinion!"  Mr.  Piersall  looked  puz- 
zled. "Why,  I  don't  know  tliat  T  ever  fhou'^^ht 
about  it    I  never  heard  any  body  say  any 
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thing  about  it.    It  is  a  matter  of  taste  and 
prdereDce,  ol  course." 
Mn.  Grundy  ivas  not  In  the  Judsone  and 

Picr>all.s  then.  In  the  course  of  a  week  I  ex- 
amioed  the  majority  of  my  acc^uaintaoces,  and 
found  that,  as  a  rul^  they  had  been  so  busy 
aI)out  their  own  afiairs  that  they  had  not  thought 
of  mine :  or  else  their  wives  and  daughters  had 
been  preachiog  up  mine  to  them. 

I  went  home  and  reported  to  Mrs.  Smith. 

"Dear  me  I"  screamed  Mrs.  Smith,  "you 
do  n't  go  around  and  talk  in  that  way,  do  you? 
O,  I  wish  you  were  like  ;my  one  etsei  What 
will  people  say  ?" 

"Mrs.  Smith,"  said  I,  "give  no  more  money 
to  the  missions  sent  out  tu  convert  the  poor, 
ignorant  savages  from  the  IbUy  of  worshlpbig 
blocks  and  stones,  thnt  have  no  life  in  them, 
till  the  home  missioas  have  tirst  coaverted 
those  siUy  American  women,  who,  blinder  than 
the  savages,  worship  things  that  have  not  so 
rTiUch  claim  to  worship  as  a  block,  since  they 
du  nut  ext^t  at  all/' 
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OUR  readers  wiB  find  among  our  embellish- 
ments for  this  month  a  plate  presentin:,' 
excellent  portraits  of  some  of  the  leading  con- 
tiibttton  to  the  recent  great  advancements  in 
K.acrcd  music,  some  whose  names  have  long 
been  tamiliar  to  them  as  authors  of  soul-inspir- 
ing tunes,  and  as  writm  of  hymns  and  melo- 
dies which  they  have  long  been  hearing  and  i 
usinjE:  in  their  Churches  and  homes.    Through  | 
the  kindness  of  Philip  Phillips,  whose  name  is  | 
in  all  our  Churches,  we  have  been  able  to  secure  | 
the  plate,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  determines  the 
selection  and  grouping  of  the  figures  in  Uie 
engraving.  While  all  have  been  contributors 

to  Church  music,  they  are  here  jjresenled  rallier 
as  co-workers  in  the  improvement  of  the  songs 
and  music  of  our  Sabbath  schools,  and  as  we 
accept  the  books  of  Mr.  Phillips  as  among 
the  best  representatives  of  our  present  Sunday 
school  music,  these  fellow- laborers  are  grouped 
as  "Musical  Contributors  to  the  Singing  Pil- 
grim and  Musical  Leaves."  We  esteem  these 
men  as  noble  workers  in  .a  noble  cau^e,  and  we 
know  that  we  will  please  thousands  of  our  read* 
ers  by  furnishing  these  portraits  of  them,  with 
such  sketches  of  their  lives  and  WOrks  as  we 
have  been  able  to  gather. 

Dr.  HASTIN43S,  whose  entitles  him  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  was  l)orn  in 
Washington,  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut, 
October  15,  1784.    On  account  of  his  weak 


and  very  near-siq:hted  eyes,  it  was  with  j^rreat 
difficulty  he  could  be  taught  to  read  and  write ; 
and,  as  in  muric,  he  early  imitated  some  of  the 
family  who  sang  out  of  tune,  hi.s  voice  was  for 
a  while  ungovernable,  and,  according  to  prevail- 
ing ideas,  would  then  have  been  condemned  as 
unnatural.  These  several  difficulties,  through 
the  determined  perseverance  of  his  kind  and 
excellent  faiiier,  were  at  lengtli  fully  overcome. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  be  commenced  his  mu- 

sical  studies  upon  a  "six-penny  gamut,"  unticr 
many  disadvantages.  He  thought  himself  very 
deficient  in  his  attabment  for  a  while,  i>ut  at 
length  discovered,  with  deli^lit,  that  lie  was 
outstrip;>ing  his  fellows,  and  that  they  were 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of  his  assistance. 
Here,  then,  was  something  in  which,  by  untir- 
ing perseverance,  he  might  hope  to  excel,  espe- 
cially as  the  large  characters  Uien  in  use  would 
enable  him  to  read  music  by  dim  candle-light 
A  few  years  later  another  important  discovery- 
proved  equally  beneficial.  Near-sighted,  albino 
eyes,  require  very  convex  glasses  instead  of  con- 
cave. A  pair  of  these  glMses  carefiilly  adapted 
to  his  sight  was  procured,  and  he  cnuld  now  pur- 
sue other  studies  by  candle-light,  and  parental 
lessons  of  perseverance  were  not  to  be  forgotten. 

His  daily  occupations  were  agricultural,  e.x- 
ccpt  in  the  Winter,  when  he  coiild  find  time  for 
study  and  for  teaching,  i  liruugli  his  academic 
course  he  had  ih>  idea  of  a  professional  caliing, 
or  of  lieing  any  thing  more  in  music  than  a 
temporarj-  instructor.  But,  while  engaged  in 
schools,  he  would  do  all  he  could  toward  eleva- 
ting and  forming  the  public  taste.  By  degrees 
he  became  lecturer,  author  and  contributor,  to 
journals  and  quarterlies,  and  then,  for  nearly 
eight  years,  conductor  of  a  religious  newspaper, 
the  Western  Recorder,  in  Utica.  From  this 
position  he  was  summoned  to  New  York,  by 
twelve  Churches  of  &at  ciQr,  to  take  charge  of 
such  efibrts  as  he  had  been  advocating  in  die 
Recorder  in  behalf  of  devotional  singing. 

With  trembling  anxiety  his  decision  was  made. 
The  call  in  many  respects  seemed  strikingly 
providential,  and  he  answered  it  more  in  the 
character  of  a  missionary  tlian  a  musical  ad- 
venturer. This  was  in  the  Autumn  of  1832. 

During  the  past  thirfy-f.ve  years  he  has  wit- 
nessed great  changes  for  the  better  and  for 
worse,  and  conflicdng  influences  still  seem  des- 
tined to  prevail  Mr.  Hastings  has  always  fa- 
vored congregational  sin^^dng  where  it  could  bo 
well  sustained  by  a  truly  Christian  choir,  but 
Churches,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  stow  to 
make  the  necessary  efforts  and  sacrifices.  As 
to  hymns,  liis  juvenile  propensities  of  rhyming 
were  crushed  by  tiie  ridicule  and  merrineat  of 
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!  his  companions.  His  habits  of  hj-mn-witing 
grew  out  of  the  exigencies  of  musical  adapta- 
tion. Foreign  melodies  of  peculiar  excellence 
could  not  be  taigely  introduced  wiHiont  the 
ntlditions  of  new  meters  tn  our  hjTnnolo^'}', 
The  first  few  and  timid  efforts  proving  success- 
ful on  both  sides  of  the  Athmtic,  he  wrote  nKNre, 
and  not  always  anonymous!y.  A  small  volume 
of  these  pieces  was  issued  for  Uie  use  of  his 
friends,  though  not  for  general  circulation.  Be- 
sides his  numerous  publications  in  church  music, 
he  is  the  author  of  "  Disscrt.uiim  on  Musical 
Taste,"  "  History  of  Forty  Choirs,"  and  a  little 
volume  on  **  Sacred  Praise."  Or.  Hastings  is 
the  author  of  the  following  tunes,  Kun<r  al!  over 
the  land :  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  "  From  Ever)-  Stormy 
Wtod  that  Blows,"  "  OrtonviUe^"  «*Balenna," 
"  Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  Night,"  *  Come  ye 
Disconsolate,"  "Zion."  etc. 

Dr.  Lowell  .Maso.n  was  born  at  Midfield, 
Mass.,  in  January,  1793.  He  is  consequently 
now  more  than  seventy-five  years  of  ai;"e.  Tie 

I is  known  chielly  as  a  composer  of  popular 
Church  music;  He  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
I  the  work,  and,  being  a  man  of  great  executive 
ability,  has  made  his  influence  felt  to  n  qxcater 
extent  than  any  other  nun  in  the  country  in 
this  department  At  his  first  outset  in  the 
world  he  went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  when  quite  a 
young  man,  and  was  engaged  for  several  years, 
a  part  of  the  time  in  a  tank ;  but  finally  yielding 
to  his  inclinations,  gave  himself  up  to  the  work 
of  studying  and  teaching  music.  His  first  bonk 
of  Church  music  was  composed  and  arranged 
with  great  care,  but  he  visited  all  the  publishers 
in  Boston  in  v.ain  to  get  it  pnMishcd.  No  one 
was  willing  to  take  the  risk,  although  be  finally 
offered  to  give  them  the  manuscript,  and  to 
1  come  the  first  purchaser  himself,  and  agree 
to  dispose  of  a  certain  number  of  books.  As 
he  was  at  last  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  he 
met  a  man  who  offered  to  publish  "  the  thing" 
if  he  would  take  one-half  t!ie  risk  and  expense 
himselli  and  to  share  the  profits  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  any.   It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 

the  result  was.  that  Mr.  Mason  reali/ecl  some- 
thing over  J  10,000  for  his  share  of  the  profits 
in  the  book.  Dr.  Mason's  Missionary  Hymn  is 
sung  in  every  land  and  clime  under  the  sun,  and 
many  of  his  Church  tunes  will  hve  as  lon;^;  as 
"Old  Hundred"  itself.  Dr.  Mason  is  an  earn-  1 
est,  enthusiastic  laborer  in  the  cause  of  congre- 

;,'atii-na!  sin^int;.    He  has  also  done  a  fjreat  I 
work  in  introducing  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction in  music.  He  now  resides  «rith  his 

sons  in  Orange,  New  Jersey.    Dr.  Ma.son  has 

1  i'T-i  to  the  Church  such  well-known  times  as 
Kuckingham,  Hebron,  Ward,  Boylston,  Bethany, 


Hamburg,  The  Missionary  Hymn,  Ariel,  Laban, 
etc,  and  a  number  of  admirable  collections  of 
Church  music. 
WiLUAM  B.  BRADBU&Y^lt  is  a  matter  of 

great  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  i 
accurate  data  from  which  to  give  a  befitting 
sketch  of  Mr.  Bradbury.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brad- 
liury  has  been  for  some  time  so  much  of  an 
invalid  that  he  has  himself  been  unable  to  fur-  1 
nish  us  the  information.  We  shall  have  to  omit 
it  in  the  present  article,  hoping  to  be  able  at 
some  other  time  to  give  a  sketch  to  our  readers. 
No  man  has  endeared  his  name  more  to  tlie 
Sunday  schools  of  America  than  has  Mr.  Brad-  | 
hury.  T!e  is  among  the  ])i<ineers  in  the  work  ' 
of  giving  a  better  order  of  hymns  and  tunes  to 
our  Bchoob,  and  in  ministering  to  what  we  may 
with  propriety  call  the  great  Sunday  nchool 
revival  of  our  day.  We  believe  that  among 
the  recent  improvements  in  conducting  these 
schools  there  are  none  that  have  ministered 
more  to  the  interest,  efficiency,  and  inipressive- 
ness  of  the  schools  than  the  great  improvement 
in  the  character  and  adaptation  of  our  hymns 
and  music. 

If  is  vain  to  think  of  giving  any  thtnp  like  a 
Biblical  or  religious  education,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word  education,  in  our  Sabbath 
schools.  The  time  is  too  short,  the  sessions 
arc  too  widely  separated,  the  period  during 
which  the  great  majority  of  our  diildren  attend 
the  school  is  not  long  enough,  for  any  thing 
like  a  complete  educational  process,  ^^any  val- 
uable facts  may  be  taught,  many  precious  truths 
may  be  inculcated,  many  things  may  be  Mdd 
about  the  Bible ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  time — 
only  about  tliirty  minutes  during  each  week — 
should  admonish  us  that  the  great  aim  of  the 
-Sa'tliath  school  should  be  to  make  early,  deep, 
and  abiding  impressions  on  the  moral  nature 
of  tlie  children.  For  this  puqjose  such  hymns 
and  tunes  as  have  been  furnished  us  by  such  I 
men  as  Hastings,  Mason,  Bradbury,  Phillips,  i 
and  many  others,  arc  most  efficient  adjuncts  i 
to  the  other  services  of  the  sdtool.  | 

In  this  list  no  name  st.inds  higher  than  that 
of  Mr.  Bradbur}',  and  none  suggests  a  larger 
number  of  Sunday  school  music  books,  or  of 
beautiful  hymns,  or  of  thrilling  or  melting  tunes. 
What  Sunday  school  .■scholar,  officer,  or  teacher  j 
does  not  know  the  Golden  Chain,  Golden  Cen- 
ser, GoMen  Showers,  Golden  Trio,  Oriola,  Pil- 
grims*  Songs,  and  Once  in  a  While?  \\n>o  has 
not  heard  and  tteen  moved  by  Sweet  Hour  of 
Prayer,  Just  as  Thou  Art,  A  Light  hi  the  Win- 
dow, Shall  we  Sing  in  Heaven,  and  Shepherd, 
and  Zephyr,  and  Blessed  Bible,  and  Beautiful 
Land,  and  The  Shining  Shore  ?    And  who  does 
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I    not  know  lliat  kft  these  jgaam  we  ate  Indebted 

'     to  Wrn.  R.  Bradbury? 

Geo.  F.  Root  was  bom  at  North  Reading, 
Mass.,  a  litde  town  Aicnk  twenty  miles  nortii 
of  Boston.  He  early  manifested  great  fondness 
for  mn^ic,  and,  while  a  plain  country  boy,  com- 
menced to  practice  on  such  instruments  as  he 
coaU  find  in  n  Htde  country  village.  In  this 
w-ay  he  practiced  successively  on  the  \'inlin, 
flute,  and  an  old  harpsichord    When  about 
eighteen  yean  of  age  he  went  to  Boston  and 
commeaced  the  alody  of  music  in  good  earnest 
I    His  means  were  very  limited,  but  he  manajjed, 
1    by  teaching  a  little  himself,  playing  the  organ, 
^    and  »nging  in  Cburdi,  and  playing  the  flute  in 
concerts,  to  work  his  way.    He  was  for  some 
time  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason 
I    and  Mr.  Gca  J.  Wefab^  at  the  old  Academy  of 
I    Music,  in  Boston.   Mr.  Root  finally  came  to 
New  York,  and  for  quite  a  numl>er  of  years  was 
the  teacher  of  music  at  the  asylum  for  the  blind. 
I    He  spent  some  time  in  Euiope  studying  tmder 
the  best  masters,  and  nn  his  return  he  com- 
menced to  write  and  publish  music,  ciiieily  pop- 
[    alar  songs.   In  this  work  he  has  attained  wide 
.    celebrity.    His  songs  arc  among  the  very  Ijest 
of  -\merican  song  writers.   Many  of  them  have 
become  almost  as  popular  in  England  as  in  this 
country,  and  one  of  them  has  been  sung  six  or 
seven  times  at  tlic  great  public  festivals  at  the 
Syndenham  Crystal  Palace.   Mr.  Root's  war 
j    songs  were  song  throughout  the  land  during 

I  our  tt  rriijle  four  years  of  conflict,  and  "  Rally 
j    Round  the  Flag,  Boys,"  was  sung  many  times 

in  the  fece  of  flying  shot  and  shell,  and  to  the 
I    accomp.animent  of  the  booming  of  cannon  and 

the  rattle  of  musketry.  Besides  his  populnrity 
i    as  a  song  writer,  Mr.  Root  is  a  tine  singer,  and, 

we  think,  the  best  popuhr  teacher  of  vocal 

music  in  the  country.    He  Is  now  about  forfv- 
five  or  fifty  >*ears  of  age,  and  has  for  the  last 
six  years  resided  in  Chicago.    "The  Shining 
Shore,"  '•Remember  the  Poor,  '  "The  Morning 
Sl-ir,"'  "Music  Everj'-Where,"  and  many  other 
such  songs  and  tunes  have  made  Mr.  Root  well 
'   known  in  our  Churches  and  Sunday  schools. 
Silas  J.  Vail  was  lx)m  at  Southold,  I.onc; 
Island,  October  16,  1818.   When  about  eigbt- 
\   een  years  of  age  he  united  with  the  Seventh 
•   Presbyterian  Church  in  the  dty  of  New  York, 
and  .«!oon  besfan  to  take  nn  acti%'e  part  in  a 
mission  or  branch  Sunday  scliool,  from  which 
was  sabseqoently  formed  the  Madlsoo-Street 
Prc  -bN-terian  Church,  in  which,  as  a  member  of 
]    the  choir,  and  afterward  as  chorister,  liis  musical 
!  history  b^fan.  Finding  himsdf  possessed  of  a 
voice  of  marked  power  and  purity  of  tone,  he 
bqpul  to  devote  much  time  and  attention  to 


I  music,  improtdng  such  &ciKties  as  were  at  his 

command.  As  American  or^rans  were  then  un- 
Icnown,  and  his  means  quite  hmited,  he  resusci- 
tated an  old  piano,  and,  locating  it  in  an  attic 
room,  received  hit  first  instructions  in  thorough 
bass  from  a  youn^  man  rejiarded  at  that  time 
as  quite  proticient  in  the  art.  Since  then  he 
has  been  favored  vrith  instructions  from  Dr. 
Hastings,  Prof.  S.  P.  Taylor,  and  othrrs.  For 
several  years  he  devoted  his  Winter  evenings 
to  instructing  singing-sdaoob  in  city  and  coun- 
try, and  in  some  instanoet  witii  great  success.  ' 
He  has  officiated  for  many  years  as  chnrtstcr 
in  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Meth- 
odist Churches.  While  at  the  Summeriield 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  his  scniecs  ♦.vcrc 
devoted  to  the  Sunday  school  as  well  as  the 
chdr,  and  here  a  comUnation  of  circumstances, 
chiefly  the  necessities  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
brought  into  tise  and  notice  his  capabilities  as 
a  composer  of  music 
His  mm  seems  never  to  have  been  in  the 
:  direction  of  "  makinp  merchandise "  of  his 
music,  and  hence,  while  he  has  contribute*! 
largely  and  gratuitously  toward  the  making  of 
many  books,  he  has  never  attempted  mote  than 
a  little  Sunday  school  book  on  his  own  account. 
His  music  is,  however,  highly  appreciated  by 
those  who  admire  a  diaste,  devotional  style^ 
and  is  sure  to  make  a  permanent  lodgment  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  apply  themselves  suffi- 
dendy  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 

it.    He  has  never  devoted  himself  exclusively 

to  music  as  a  professor;  his  claims  are  only 
those  of  an  amateur.  And  yet,  like  many 
others  of  d)is  dass,  he  has  done  good  service 
in  the  cause  of  sacred  music,  devoting  hitnsclf 
to  the  Church  and  Sunday  school  as  chorister, 
and  improving  his  leisure  moments  in  writing 
music  for  each  of  them,  which  will  remain  a 
satis£actory  evidence  that  "  the  world  is  better 
ibr  his  having  lived  in  it**  Such  tunes  as 
"Atonement,"  "  P'reedom,"  "Come  unto  me," 
etc.,  "River  of  Death,"  "Where  do  vou  jour- 
ney, my  brother *'  Let  it  Pass,"  '•  We  shall 

sleep,  but  not  focever,"  and  *^  O,  say,  shall  we 
meet  you  all  there?"  have  endeared  his  name 
to  thousands. 
TtfLUUS  C.  O'Kamb  is  a  natfve  of  Fairfield 

county,  Ohio.  He  spent  the  first  eight  years 
of  his  life  in  his  nadve  village,  and  the  next 
eleven  years  in  the  village  of  Reynoldsburg, 
ten  mUes  east  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Whatever 
time  could  be  spared  from  agricultural  pttrsuits 
he  spent  in  the  public  and  "select"  schools 
of  the  village,  the  htter  being  &r  Inferior  to 
the  common  schools  of  the  present.  He,  how- 
ever, so  improved  his  opportunities  that,  when 
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in  the  Spring  of  1849,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  went  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  he 
was  prepared  to  enter  the  regular  college 
classes  so  as  to  graduate  in  1852.  Upon  his 
grafim.tton  he  was  tenderefl  n  tutorship  in  the 
University,  which  he  ^ed  successfully  for  Ave 
years.  He  was  elected  for  the  sixth  year,  but 
receiving  during  vacation  a  proposition  to  taks 
the  I'rincipalship  of  one  of  the  Cincinnati  pub- 
lic schools  at  more  than  double  the  salary  he 
had  been  receiving,  he  accepted  it,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  for  nearly  seven  years. 
In  February,  1864,  he  resigned  to  take  a  place 
in  the  musical  house  of  Philip  PhiDips  &  Co., 
which  had  just  been  establislufl. 

At  a  ver>-  early  age  he  manifested  a  great 
fondness  for  music,  but,  till  he  entered  college, 
had  no  facilities  wlutever  forolltaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  it,  aside  from  personal  study  and  such 
suggestions  as  to  its  theory  and  practice  as  be 
gathered  firom  the  itinerating  singinfr-teachers 
of  that  day,  wlio  msclvcs  knew  but  llitle 
of  the  science.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen he  obtained  a  copy  of  the  "DevoHona! 
Harmonist,"  and  at  once  b^aa  to  study  and 
practice  dilijiently  the  elements  and  music 
Uierein,  and  in  a  few  years  had  the  self-satis- 
lactton  of  being  aUe  to  read  and  sinj^  in  a 

crcflit.ilde  manner  ordln.irv  jisatm-tuncs,  an- 
thems, and  glees,  and  also  to  play  the  Hutc 
with  proficiency.  When  he  entered  college,  his 
pecuniary  resources  being  very  limited,  he  >vas 
compelled  to  "board  himself"  in  order  to  have 
enough  to  pay  Iiis  tuition  and  purchase  the 
necessaiy  ciriDege  text-boolcs.  This  done  he 
had  nothing;  left  to  secure  a  musical  instnictor; 
but  nothing  daunted,  and  encouraged  by  past 
success,  he  mtered  upon  a  more  critical  study 
v£  the  principles  ot  music,  and  soon  made  such 
proevess  as  to  compose  and  armnjje  music 
with  considerable  skill  and  accuracy.  During 
this  time  he  also  learned  to  play  on  the  melo- 
deon  and  orj^n,  thouj^h  prcvinu?;  to  enterini,'' 
college  had  never  seen  or  heard  either  in- 
strument,  and  even  a  piano  only  once.  During 
his  college  course  he  and  a  few  others  of  like 
sympathies  and  pursuits  organized  a  Choral 
Society"  for  the  study  and  pn\cticc  of  vocal 
music.  This  oiganiarion  was  continued  wxt 
tlim  ten  years. 

His  practical  knowledge  of  music,  love  for 
the  Sabbatii  adwol  work,  and  extensive  per- 
sonal acquaintance  throughout  the  West  were 
duly  considered  and  appreciated  by  Philip  Phil- 
lips &  Co.  in  tendering  him  a  position  in  their 
house,  lie  assisted  Mr.  Phillips  in  preparing 
the  "  Musica!  Leaves,"  "Sint^int;  Pil^^ini,"  etc.. 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  tlie  two  speci- 


fied than  would  be  inferred  from  an  examin- 
'  ation  of  them.  He  also  assisted  him  in  the 
Sunday  school  work,  singing  with  various  1 
schools,  often  visiting  three  or  four  during  a  I 
SaMiath.  and,  like  him,  endeavoring  in  soni^  t  ^ 
lead  the  children  to  lives  of  Christian  useful- 
ness. He  is  now  devoting  his  entire  time  in 
bis  prime  of  life  to  the  promotion  of  music  in 
the  Sabbath  school,  Church,  and  family.  Mr. 
O'Kane  has  contributed  the  following  gems  and 
others  to  the  Musical  Leaves  and  Singing  Pil- 
grim: "Ancrcis  are  Waiting."  "Guide  us, 
Savior,"  "The  Morning  Land,"  "Jesus  Bids 
us  Shine,"  "Just  Beyond'*'— words  and  music — 
and  "  Young  Soldiers." 

We  conclude  these  sketches  with  a  brief 
notice  of  Philip  Phillips.  We  do  not  say 
sketch,  for  wc  are  strongly  inclined  lo  believe 
that  Mr.  Piiillips  has  yet  the  best  part  of  his 
life  to  make,  and  that  hereafter  the  Church  will 
desire  to  know  much  ffl<m  about  him  than  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  give  at  this  time.  He  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Stockton,  Chautauqua 
county.  New  York,  on  the  13th  of  August,  I 
1834.  Being  one  of  a  large  family,  nine  of 
whom  are  still  livini^,  and  losing^  a  devotedly 
pious  mother  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  leaving 
his  father  with  the  care  of  a  large  family,  and 
in  rather  limited  circumstances,  Philip,  at  his 
o»Ti  request,  and  with  the  consent  of  his  father, 
left  home  to  live  and  work  on  a  farm  near  by. 
He  lived  there  a  little  more  than  a  y«u-,  iriiai 
his  friend  and  employer  died,  and  he  returned 
home.  Feeling  still  that  be  should  so  far  re- 
lieve the  burden  of  his  &dier,  he  indentured 
himself  a.s  an  apprentice  to  work  on  a  dairy 
farm  till  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  ; 
he  was  to  receive  one  hundred  ddlars  and  two 
suits  of  clothes.  Ills  agreement  was  aftcr>vard 
ratified  by  his  ^tber  and  fiuthfiilly  kept  by  i 
Philip.  j 
He  early  exhibited  talents  for  music,  even  1 
when  he  rocked  and  sang  in  his  childhood  ! 
cradle.  And  long  before  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  he  Mt  Aat  a  life  of  usefiilness  could 
be  made  in  this  department  of  labor,  and  began 
immediately  after  his  conversion  the  study  of 
music  as  a  science,  and  soon  entered  upon  the 
work  of  teadiing  music  and  holding  musical  . 
conventions.  He  continued  in  this  work  for 
about  ten  years,  in  the  mean  time  making  an 
occasional  experiment  in  musical  composition. 
His  first  book  for  Sunday  schools  \vas  entitled 
"  Early  Blossoms,"  and  reached  a  sale  of 
twenty  thousand  copies,  when  the  plates  were 
sold  to  an  enterprising  firm  of  Cincinnati.  In 
the  vear  iSfij  Wx.  Phillips  himself  removed  to 
Cincinnati  and  devoted  himself  to  tlie  work  of  t 
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making  and  selling  music  and  musical  instru- 
menU,  and  traveling;  tlie  Western  States  ex- 
tensively, introducing  his  music  and  working  in 
Sabbath  schools  and  Churches,  inaugurating 
his  mission  of  introducing  a  better  and  more 
popular  style  of  singing  into  both. 

He  «as  ytTf  succeasfiil  in  bnsineas  till  the 
burning  of  his  storc-rooni  in  llic  Spring  of 
1866.  Soon  after  this  he  was  called  to  New 
Yoric,  to  Buperiniend  the  publication  of  our  New 
Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  and  to  assist  in  its 
introduction  into  our  Churches.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  already  issued  "Tlie  Musical 
Leaves*'*  die  **  Hallowed  Songs,"  and  the 

"  Sin'^in;;    Pilgrim."     All    these    books  have 

been  exceedingly  popular,  and  have  been  intro- 
duced intQ  thousand*  Sabbath  schools,  by  no 
meana  being  limited  to  our  own  denomination. 

A  few  months  3^0  Mr.  Phillips,  designing  to 
furnish  an  innocent,  valuable,  and  instructive 
cntertaiameat  to  the  Christian  poblic,  united 
with  others  in  exhibiting:  a  sjilendid  panoramic 
iUostratioD  of  the  Story  of  the  PUgrim,  which 
has  proved  a  great  iuceess,  liaving  been  pro- 
noonccd  "tlie  most  attractive  and  meritorious 
entertainment  yet  presented  to  an  American 
audience."  Notwnthstanding  its  success,  Mr. 
Phllfips  stfll  ielt  that  his  true  mission  is  the 
promotion  of  conqrcL^ational  nnd  earnestly  de- 
votional singing,  and  be  has  retired  from  "  The 
Pilgrim.'* 

During  the  war,  and  especially  after  the 
organization  of  the  Christian  Commisision,  ^^r. 
Phillips  consecrated  a  Lirge  share  of  his  time 
ill  wrfttg  bis  great  musical  powers  for  the  in- 
spiration of  the  people,  and  for  the  interest 
of  meetings  gathered  in  behalf  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  oar  soldiers.  The  lirst  time  that  we 
ever  heard  of  him  was  at  the  great  meeting  in 
behalf  of  the  Christian  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington, when  President  Lincoln  was  so  pleased 
with  tte  slttj^  thai  he  wrote  a  note  request* 
ing  the  repetition  of  the  son^j.  The  song  was 
*'  Your  Mission,"  which  has  since  thrilled  and 
insphred  the  hearts  of  thousands.  Since  that 
time  he  has  become  known  in  all  our  Churches, 
and  his  lume  has  been  heralded  all  over  the 
land  from  the  throats  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Sunday  school  children  as  they  sang  his  ez> 
quisite  pieces  of  sacred  music. 

We  have  no  criticism  to  offer  on  his  singing. 
It  is  not  subject  to  criticism.  It  is  fi«m  ^ 

heart  and  is  intended  to  reach  the  heart  He 
is  possessed  of  a  clear,  mellow,  and  vigorous 
baritone  voice,  and  sings  his  simple,  touching 
songs  with  marvelous  effect    Whether  in  the 

presence  of  the  highest  dij,'nitarles  of  the  S'T^e, 
at  the  Conference,  prayer  meeting,  or  5abl>aia 


school,  he  charms  alike,  and  rouses  patriotiBm 
or  devotion  at  will.  Nor  is  he  great  alone  on 
great  occasions  before  vast  assemblies.  He  is 
as  touching  and  as  tender  in  the  social  drde  | 
with  a  select  and  admirint,'  fe'.\.  He  is  a  de- 
voutly pious  man,  and  sings  the  Gosjjcl  into 
Ae  hearty  asalcing  it  swdl  with  tendeniess  and 
sacredness.  He  is  a  living  demonstration  of 
the  Divine  influence  of  sacred  music  when  well 
executed,  and  the  whole  Church  will  rejoice 
and  welcome  him  back  again  to  his  legitimate 
and  useful  profession.  We  need  not  specify 
his  musical  compositions;  they  have  been  the 
joy  of  thousands.  We  have  only  to  say.  May 

the  Lord  Mess  him  in  his  bcaUllM  life-WOfk 
of  "singing  fax  Jesus  1" 


THE  DISSIPATED  FATHER. 


HEARING  that  a  sick  man  and  his  child 
were  in  a  state  of  destitution  at  \o.  — , 
Baxter-Street,  I  started  early  one  morning  to 
visit  them. 

Their  a}x>de  was  on  the  top  floor  of  the  rear 
buildinc^ — a  dilapidated  tenement,  three  .stories 
in  hight,  and  occupied  by  twenty  families,  some 
of  whose  rooms  had  neither  windows  nor  fire- 
places. The  halls  and  staircases  were  .so  dark 
that  I  was  obliged  to  feel  my  way  after  passing 
the  first  landing. 

The  air  of  the  pbce  reeked  with  the  funics 
of  cheap  rum,  stale  tobacco,  and  filth  of  all 
sons.  Oaths  and  ribald  songs  assailed  my  ears 
through  many  half-opened  doors.  Some  of  the 
stairs  were  broken,  and  from  the  upper  flight 
some  of  tlie  banisters  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, making  an  ascent  in  the  darkness  a 
feat  not  unattended  with  danger. 

In  a  shaky  attic,  lighted  by  a  single  pane, 
without  fire  or  fireplace,  though  in  the  depth 
of  Winter,  lay  the  pecMttS  whom  I  souLjht. 
The  sick  man's  cldld  was  a  little  girl  of  four 
yea».  Though  pale  and  emaciated  almost  to 
the  last  degree,  yet  a  more  beaudfiil  bdng  I 
had  scarcely  ever  seen.  ITer  lari^e  C)cs  beamed 
with  an  unnatural  brilliancy,  and  her  clustering 
chestnut  curls  fell  over  her  cheeks,  flushed  with 
the  consuming  hectic  of  decay.  A  first  glance 
at  her  face  as  she  sat  propped  up  on  ti)e  miser- 
able couch  by  the  side  of  her  £a.tber,  sufficed  to 
tell  me  that  she,  too,  was  fiut  passing  away. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  tiiat  the  forlorn  wretch 
beside  her,  with  visage  seamed  by  the  scars 
of  profligacy  and  disease,  could  indeed  be  her 
father.  They  lay  in  a  corner  on  a  rug  spread 
over  a  heap  of  straw,  with  some  '^Id  rlothes 
fur  a  pillow,  antl  a  worn  and  liltliy  blanket  lor 
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covering.  A  broken  green  che^  and  a  chair 
in  like  i  nndition,  a  charcoal  furnace,  and  some 
dishes  on  a  j>heU'  comprised  the  remaining  con- 

I    tents  of  the  room. 

The  man  at  first  appeared  disturbed ;  he 
feared  my  errand  was  to  remove  his  child. 
Decomiog  assured  as  to  ray  intentions,  he 
allowed  himself  tO  be  drawn  into  conversation, 
and  nt  difTerent  times  confided  to  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  iiis  sad  history.  Omitting  names, 
the  nairative  was,  in  substance,  as  fiiUows: 

"I  was  born,"  he  said,  "in  the  city  of  B., 
where  my  &ther,  himself  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
banker,  was  flien  a  rising  law)'er.  My  mother 
died  in  giving  me  birth,  and  I  was  left  to  the 
care  of  her  sister,  who  resided  with  us.  Our 
home  was  as  delightful  as  means  and  care  could 

i    make  it  I  began  to  attend  sdiotd,  and  in  due 

I    course  entered  college. 

"AlMjut  this  time  my  aunt  died,  and  my 
father,  now  anionic  dte  most  inflnendal  cttltens 
of  B.,  married  a  second  time.  Having  gradu- 
ated, I  returned  home  to  find  it  no  longer  for 
me  tlie  home  it  had  been. 

"  My  mother's  successor  was  but  a  few  years 
older  than  myself,  ven.*  beautiful,  vcn,*  haniijhty, 
and  extremely  jealous  of  my  father's  fondness 
for  me.  We  soon  contracted  a  mutual  aversion, 
and  as  my  father's  attention  was  engrossed  by 
his  public  duties,  and  I  had  not  yet  embraced 
my  profession,  most  of  my  time  was  spent  in 
the  pursuit  of  idle  pleasure,  with  companions 

!  ;\s  careless  as  m\se!f.  As  the  son  of  one  so 
wealthy  and  popular,  my  course  was  regarded 
with  an  twfbrtunate  degree  of  indulgence,  while 
I  was  left  without  the  shitltl  of  parental  coun- 
sel and  restraint.  Under  such  auspices  it  was 
that  I  launched  forth  on  the  career  of  active 
life. 

"  My  fiithcr  had  dcsiLrncd  me  for  the  minis- 
tr}',  but  I  preferred  to  adopt  his  own  profession, 
and  he  did  not  oppose  my  wishes. 

"When  I  rose  in  court  to  plead  my  first 
cause,  I  was  not  a  little  under  the  influence  of 
a  potadon  I  had  taken  'just  to  quicken  my 
ideas.'  I  was  successful,  though  the  opposite 
counsel  was  an  elderly  gentleman  of  hT;ih  re- 
pute. My  client  was  a  millionaire.  A  friend 
of  my  &ther,  he  had  also^  it  may  be^  discovered 

Sfune  token  of  a1ii!ity  in  niyself,  and  from  that 
day  my  fortune  seemed  secure. 
*<This  gentleman,  Mr.  T.,  had  a  daughter  of 

sixteen,  a  creature  formed  to  love  and  be  loved, 
to  \\  lioni  I  soon  1>ccame  attached.  Her  fether 
favoring  my  suit,  i  quickly  won  her  consent  to 
lie  my  wife,  and  our  wedding  day  was  &Kd. 

But  Ix'^jrc!  that  day  came  the  doors  of  respecta- 
ble .society  were  closed  against  me,  and  even 


my  own  Idndred  had  thrown  me  oflT,  for  I  had 
I  incurred  public  disgrace  as  a  dnmlaud  and  a 

i  gambler. 

''Mr.  T.  ferbade  his  daughter  even  to  see 

me,  but  I  prevailed  on  her  to  meet  me  in  secret. 
Again  and  again  we  met,  and  at  length,  over- 
come by  my  love— for  I  loved  her  wildly^-she 
consented  to  Hee  with  me. 

"We  were  married  at  a  village  six  miles  from 
B.,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  returned  j 
to  seek  her  fether's  focglveness.  | 

"  But  Mr.  T.  refused  to  see  us  or  to  com-  ' 
municaie  in  any  way  with  us,  and  my  lather  ' 
was  equally  stem.  Thus,  almost  penniless,  I 
with  blighted  reputation,  and  without  a  declared 
friend,  I  found  myself  the  pledgeil  ])rotector 
of  a  beautiful  and  tenderly  nurtured  creature, 
almost  a  child,  who  clung  to  me  widi  affiection 
the  most  constant  and  absorbing. 

"The  spectacle  of  such  devotion  and  such 
helplessness  could  not  but  appeal  most  power- 
fully to  my  better  nature.    I  resolved  on  imme- 
diate reformation,  and  on  regainins:,  if  possible, 
the  position  I  had  forfeited.    At  first  the  cn-  j 
deavor  seemed  almost  liopeleas,  but  gradually  I  | 
succeeded  in  recovering  the  confidence  of  a  few  j 
who  had  not  utterly  renounced  me,  and  who  bad  . 
closely  watched  my  struggle.  By  their  ftiendly  j 
aid  I  was  enabled  to  remove  to  this  city,  where  I 
I  entered  on  a  new  and  wider  field  of  labor.  \ 
My  efforts  were  prospered  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  expectation,  and,  witt  returning  com- 
petence, peace  and  secnrl^  came  to  Ueia  my 
abode. 

"  It  was  in  the  Winter  of  1863,  just  five  years 

after  our  marriage,  that  this  little  girl,  our  only 
child,  was  born.    With  joyiul  pride  we  wel-  j 
corned  her  as  a  pledge  of  renewed  happinei>s,  1 
and  many  and  kind  were  the  friends  that  con-  | 
gratulated  us.   New-Year's  day  quickly  arrived,  j 
and  I  was  induced  to  make  a  few  visits.    1  was 
on  my  guard  against  the  temptations  which 
were  e\erv-where  Iield  ont,  and  at  first  steadily 
refused  to  taste  wine ;  but  while  calling  on  tlie 
charming  Miss  C,  she  urged  me  to  pledge  her 
in  a  single  |^s;  and,  finally,  with  her  most 
winning  smile,  challenged  me  to  drink  'at  least 
to  the  health  of  the  little  one  at  home.'  Long 
abstinence,  I  allowed  mysdf  to  diink,  would  ren* 
der  the  slight  indulgence  harmless.    I  yielded  ; 
and  in  that  one  moment  undid  the  work  of  years  . 
of  industry  and  self-denlaL  | 

"  Call  after  call  succeeded ;  the  insane  thirst 
was  fully  aroused,  and  T  required  no  further 
urging.  Ot  how  I  reached  home  that  night, 
and  of  what  immediately  followed,  I  retained  no 
remembrance.  From  thfs  time  my  wife  pleaded 
and  wept  in  vain.   Day  by  day  I  saw  her  cheek 
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grow  paler  ud  diiaaer,  the  light  fade  from  her 

eye,  and  the  smile  from  her  lips,  yet  I  could  not 
summon  again  a  manly  resolution  to  escape. 

"Ooe  night,  M  I  was  about  to  leave  the 
house  .i-s  usaal,  she  threw  her  arms  about  me, 

I    and  begged  me  not  to  go,  saying  that  she  felt 

I  nnwelL  I  shook  her  off  nidety,  with  a  saeer  at 
her  ^cics,  ami  a  muttered  curse.  Our  baby 
girl,  who  was  just  learning  to  speak,  clung  to 

I  my  side,  and  holding  up  her  for  a  kiss, 
lisped  out: 

j       **  •  Please,  papa,  'tay.' 

!  **My  better  ange^  speaking  through  those 
I    InaoeeBt  Kps,  for  a  moment  seemed  aboat  to 

triumph.  Just  then,  in  fancy,  I  heard  my  asso- 
dates  rallying  me  on  my  weakness.  I  tore 
myself  away,  and  hastened  to  my  usual  haunt 
It  was  my  last  chance  for  rescue,  and,  in  reject- 
ing it,  I  had  intlicted  the  last  pani:  on  tlie  only 
heart  that  loved  me.  On  returning  home,  I  was 

{   abruptly  told  that  my  wife  was  dead.  Half 

i    sobered  by  the  shock,  I  rushed  to  her  room. 

I  Strange  faces  were  there,  and  the  curtains  of 
the  bed  were  drawn,  but  at  my  approach  they 
were  thrown  open. 

"There  lay  my  -wife!  mine  no  lon^r — for  she 
had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  kindness  or  of 
injury.  O,  what  would  I  not  have  given  to 
catch  a  single  look  of  forgiveness  from  those 
mournful  eyes !  She  had  for  some  time  labored 
under  symptoms  of  heart  disease,  and  had  sunk 
under  a  sudden  seizure  a  short  time  after  I  left 
the  house.    How  did  the  reconcction  of  her 

[  tender  pleadings,  so  brutally  repulsed,  now  tor- 
ture my  gdlty  soull  She  was  laid  ha  Green- 
wood, and  I  drank  deeper  than  ever  to  drown 
tiie  voice  of  conscience.  Poverty  soon  came 
upon  me,  and,  widi  my  little  dauglucr,  I  was 
forced  to  seek  a  cheaper  dwelling. 

i  "  I  loved  the  child,  and  for  her  sake,  made 
many  a  resolution  to  reform;  but  a  power 
adghiier  than  human  covtd  akme  battle  wldi 
the  demon  to  whom  I  had  given  up  both  soul 
and  body.  But  that  aid  I  sought  not ;  and  day 
by  day  I  sank  lower,  dnggiqg  my  Innocent 

I  child  with  me,  till  I  became  an  inmate  of  this 
wretched  abode." 

Such,  when  completed,  was  his  story,  gath- 
ered in  flie  eonne  of  several  successive  visits; 
for  his  weakness  was  extrrirf.  nnd  the  evidences 
of  bis  remorse  and  shame  were  fearful  to  be- 

I   hold,  Us  narrative  being  often  interrupted  by 

;  tears  and  grc»uu  as  well  as  by  fits  of  coughing. 
It  was  sad  to  watch  the  repentant  father  and 
his  innocent  child  sinking  hopelessly,  day  by 
dqr»  white  all  we  could  do  served  only  to  listen 
their  pathway  to  the  grave. 

The  father  could  not  be  removed,  and  it 
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would  have  been  cruel  to  separate  him  from 
the  child  who  clung  to  him.  They  lingered 
painfully  for  some  weeks,  till,  on  making  my 
usual  visit  one  afternoon,  I  found  die  pair  lying 
cold  and  motionless — the  little  one  encircled  by 
the  father's  artn,  and  his  tace,  no  longer  dark- 
ened and  scowling,  pressed  closely  by  its  wasted 
cheek.  The  dread  messenger  had  approached 
them  gently;  his  summons  had  not  divided 
them,  and  they  were  buried,  as  they  died,  to- 
geUier. 


LITTLE  GIRLS. 

I CAN  not  well  imagine  a  home  more  incom- 
plete than  that  one  where  there  is  no  little 
girl  to  fill  the  void  of  the  domestic  circle  which 
boys  can  never  fiU^  to  draw  all  hearts  within  the 
magic  ring  of  her  presence.  There  is  something 
about  little  girls  which  is  especially  lovable; 
even  their  willful  naughty  ways  seem  utterly 
void  of  all  evil  when  they  are  soon  followed 
by  the  sweet  penitence  that  overflows  in  such 
gracious  showers.  Your  boys  are  great  noble 
fellows,  generous,  loving^  and  full  ^  good  im- 
pulses, but  they  are  noisy  and  demonstrative, 
and  dearly  as  you  love  them,  you  are  glad  their 
place  is  out  of  doors ;  but  Jennie^  with  her  light 
step,  is  always  beside  you ;  she  brings  the  slip- 
pers for  papa,  and  with  her  pretty,  dimpled  fin- 
gers, unfolds  the  paper  for  him  to  read;  she 
puts  on  a  thimble  no  bigger  than  a  fairy's,  and, 
with  some  very  mysterious  combination  of  "doll 
rags,"  fills  up  a  small  rocker  by  mamma,  with  a 
wonderful  assumption  of  womanly  dignity,  and 
even  more  than  womanly  grace. 

And  who  shall  tell  how  the  little  thread  of 
speech,  that  flows  with  stich  sweet,  silvery  light- 
ness from  those  innocent  lips,  twines  itself 
around  the  mother's  heart,  never  to  rust,  not 
even  when  the  dear  little  face  is  hid  among  the 
daisies,  and  comes  no  more  forever,  as  so  many 
mothers  know ! 

But  Jennie  grows  to  be  a  woman,  and  there 
is  a  hmgand  shining  trade  from  the  hatf^htched 
door  of  diildhood  till  the  girl  blooms  Into  the 
mature  woman.  There  are  the  brothers  who 
always  lower  their  voices  when  they  talk  to 
dieir  sister,  and  tell  of  the  sports,  in  which 
she  takes  abnost  as  much  interest  as  they  do, 
while  in  turn  she  instructs  them  in  all  the  little 
details  of  home  life^  of  which  they  would  grow 
up  ignorant  if  not  for  her.  And  what  a  shield 
she  is  upon  the  da^vning;  manhood,  wherein  so 
many  temptations  lie  1  Always  her  sweet  pres- 
ence to  guard  and  in>[Hie  them,  a  check  upon 
profanity,  a  living  sermon  on  immorality,  a  sweet 
example  of  purity ! 
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How  tragrant  the  cup  of  tea  she  hands  them 
at  the  eveatng  meal ;  how  cheerily  her  voice 

as  she  relates  the  little  incidents  of  the  day! 
No  silly  talk  of  incipient  beaux,  or  loven  of 
young  men  met  on  the  promenade.  A  girl  like 
that  has  no  empty  space  in  her  head  for  such 
thntiijhts  tn  run  riot  in,  and  you  don't  find  her 
spending  the  eveaing  in  the  dim  parlor  with  a 
questionable  3^oung  man  for  her  company.  When 
her  lover  comes,  he  must  say  what  lie  has  to 
say  in  the  family  sitting  room??  with  father  and 
mother,  or,  if  ashamed  to,  there  is  no  room  for 
him  there.  Jennie^s  young  heart  had  not  been 
filled  b^'  the  pcrnicioti';  nonsense  which  results 
in  so  many  unhappy  marriages,  or  hasty  di- 
vorces. Dear  girl,  she  thinks  only  of  what  a 
fffioA  home  she  has,  what  dear  brothers,  and, 
on  bended  knees,  craves  the  liles.sintjs  of  Heaven 
to  rest  on  them,  but  she  docs  not  know  how 
far,  very  fitr,  lor  time  and  eternity,  her  own  pore 
example  i;ocs.  how  it  will  ridiate  xs  a  blessing 
to  otlier  homes  where  a  sister's  memory  will  be 
the  consecrated  ground  of  the  past 

Cherish,  then,  the  little  girls,  dimpled  dar- 
lings, who  te.ir  their  aprons,  and  cut  the  table- 
cloths, and  eat  the  sugar  and  salt  of  lifel  Let 
tiiem  dress  and  undress  the  doli-babies  to  their 
heart's  content,  and  don't  tell  them  "Tom 
Thumb  "and  "Red  Riding  Hood  "are  fiction, 
but  teave  tiiera  alone  till  they  find  it  out,  which 
they  will  all  too  soon.  Answer  all  the  funny 
questions  they  ask.  and  do  n't  make  fun  of  their 
baby  theology ;  and  wlien  you  must  whip  them, 
do  it  so  tlut,  if  you  should  remember  it,  it 
tvould  not  be  with  tenrs.  for  n  ^tc:^\  many  little 
girls  lose  their  hold  suddenly  before  tlie  door 
from  which  they  just  escaped  is  shut,  and  fod 
their  way  back  to  the  angels.  So  be  gentle 
with  the  darlings,  and  see  what  a  track  of  sun- 
shine will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  little  bobbing 
heads  that  daily  find  a  great  many  hard  piioblems 
to  solve. 


WORD  PAINTING. 


I  srr  beside  my  shaded  larap^ 

.And  con  niy  treasures  o'er, 
Treasures  that  Thought  with  busy  wing 

Ad^  each  day  to  my  store. 

He  caught  a  picture  of  a  child 

Close  by  .a  bulihlitin  spring. 
Her  tiny  hand  had  scooped  it  out 

Where  hiU-«ide  echoes  ring. 

A  dustf  traveler  passed  that  wqr. 

When  quick  the  laughing  child 
Filled  from  the  "  well "  her  tiny  aip  j 
The  old  man  drank  and  smiled* 


Then  murmured,  as  he  tottered  on 
With  strengthened  heart  and  Umb^ 

"  God's  blessing  be  on  thee^  nqf  cbil^ 

Ye  did  it  as  to  him !" 

A  grandame  in  an  old  arm-chair, 
Beside  the  ciumncy  ifook, 

Her  little  stand  where  alw.iys  lay 
The  wcU-rcad  holy  book  ;  • 

Her  snow7  cap  like  "  raiment  white," 

The  kerchief  o'er  her  breast ; 
One  day  the  angels  found  her  there. 

And  bore  her  to  her  rest 

One  (remhting  hand  with  patient  care 

Across  the  page  had  crept ; 
"I  shaU  be  satisfied,"  she  read, 
And  then  she  softly  "slept" 

I  can  not  paint  tlie  glory  ra\-s 

Which  round  tin-  bpirit  hrc.ik, 
When  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus  here, 

Shall  •*ia  his  Hkenen  wake.** 

The  Um^  long  wstdies  of  the  night 

A  mother  wore  away, 
Half  kneeling  by  the  wretched  bed 
Where  her  last  darling  lay. 

'*One  little  cmst,"  the  parched  lips  breathed^ 

"  I  would  not  ask  apain, 
I've  waited,"  and  he  slept  once  more. 
In  hunger  snd  b  paint 

She  had  no  time  lisr  tears,  and  grief 

IJkc  hers  is  all  too  deep ; 
So,  toiling  through  the  wear)*  night. 
Thanked  God  her  hoy  coidd  sleeps 

Day  damed  in  splendor  o'er  the  eud^ 

In  cot  or  mansion  fair, 
It  broke  uitliin  that  lowly  room. 

And  woke  the  steeper  there. 

"O!  moth.  r.  take  me  up  once more*** 

The  Httic  sufPrcr  said, 
"  And  say  ii^  where  the  angels  are, 

They  ever  cry  for  bread? 

I  wonder  if  they 'd  mind,  up  there* 

What  clothes  yonr  darling  wore ; 
And  would  they  love  me  just  the  same 
As  if  I  was  n*t  poor? 

They  would  n't  shout,  'There 's  rigged  Ned, 

Tin:  drunken  Cobbler's  son  ;' 
And,  mamma,  you  would  have  more  bread 
If  only  I  were  gone  I* 

And  so  the  little  life  went  00^ 

And  anprls  waiting  tlicrc, 
Bore  the  treed  soui  from  want  and  gloom 
Up  to  the       s«—  fiur. 


O!  mother-heart  in  strsits  like  theae^ 

When  hope  and  jny  seem  dead* 
God  is  the  portion  of  thy  cup, 
He  shall  lift  op  diy  head 
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THE  TWO  tea-sets. 

HOW  beautiml  the  city  looked  all  that  hol- 
iday week  I  The  great  plate-gfaas  win- 

dovvs  of  tlie  I.ir;^c  stores,  and  the  little  jianes 

of  the  small  onesj  were  glittering  from  top  to 
bottom  nidk  beatttifitl  things  suitable  for  gilts. 
However  dull  they  inight  have  been  before, 
there  was  a  jjcneral  brij^liteninij  up  at  this  sea- 
60<^  The  gayest  wares  of  all  sorts  had  been 
reserved  for  Ae  merry  Girlstmas  6mea.  There 

wa.'?  siimethinc:  to  .ittract  the  .ittcntitm  at  every 
Step,  and  velvet  and  tattered  shoddy  mingled 
strangely  before  these  glittering  windows.  The 
jcn-  of  seeing  was  free  alike  to  the  prince  and 
beg^car.  It  wn??  a  pleasant  sight  even  to  those 
who  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  brightness,  and 
beggar  diildren  woold  shout  gleefiilly  to  one 
another  to  come  and  see  this  or  that  new  won- 
der. Yes,  the  city  was  pleasant  to  every  one 
abroad  in  it,  who  had  a  warm  home  to  go  to, 
even  though  that  home  was  very  poor  and  rag- 
qe !.  A  home  made  warm  by  a  good  fire  and 
kin<i  words  was  a  delightful  thing  to  look  for- 
ward to  that  bleak  December  day.  God  help 
the  poor,  shivcr'n;^  lu-arts  wiiich  stood  alone 
and  homeless  in  that  frosty  air One  who  had 
experienced  both  said  that  the  pangs  of  hunger 
were  light  Compared  with  the  suflering  from 
cold. 

Little  Mattie  had  taken  a  rapid  walk  through 
the  streets  that  day  to  see  the  beautiful  things 

other  children  were  to  have  for  their  Christmas 
gifts,  and  she  lingered  longest,  as  all  the  poor 
childrea  (Hd,  before  the  toy-shop  windows.  O, 
what  beautiful  dolls  with  CUrling  hair  like  yellow 
silk!  what  baby  coaches  and  sets  of  delicate 
gold-rinuned  chiiui!  It  was  these  she  coveted 
most,  for  away  down  deep  in  almost  every  wo- 
man's heart,  be  ?.he  bit;  or  little,  i=;  a  love  for 
beautiful  china.  O,  what  tea-drinkings  she 
could  have  with  Tony,  if  she  only  had  two  of 
those  little  cups!  They  would  play  "supper" 
{irom  morning  till  nit;ht.  and  Tony  should  not  be 
the  least  trouble  to  mother.  But  she  knew  well 
enough  that  these  were  all  day-dreams,  so  she 
pattered  on  and  looked  in  at  other  stores  where 
were  el^ant  Christmas-trees  crowned  to  the  top 
with  glttlering  jewehry  and  fancy  articles.  But 
these  attracted  her  less  than  the  piles  of  Christ- 
mas greens  heaped  up  on  the  sidewalk.  There 
was  something  delightful  in  the  very  odor  of  the 


I  cedar  and  the  wreaths  of  "Robin  Hood'*  which 
I  were  for  sale  on  every  side,  and  she  lnni;c(I  s(  1  H  r 
j  a  little  spray  to  carry  home  to  little  1  ony,  who 
I  couki  not  come  out  in  his  thin  clothes  and  see 
all  these  beauties.    As  if  in  answer  to  her  sis- 
terly wish,  she  just  then  passed  a  church,  which 
some  ladles  had  been  trimming,  and  tlie  sexton 
was  sweeping  out  into  the  street  a  quantity  of 
greens  that  were  not  needed. 
I     "O  please,  may  1  have  one?"  she  asked 
'  eagerly,  Ixttuiding  to  the  oM  maii*s  side 

•  Have  'em  all  if  you  wish,"  he  said  good- 
humoredly.    "What  '11  you  do  with  them 

"O,  make  Tony  a  little  Christmas-tree,"  she 
said,  her  eyes  t'airly  dancing  with  joy  .ts  slie 
sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  nibbish  and  picked 
out  the  largest  branch  she  could  find.  Then 
she  filled  her  scanty  but  dean  apron  with  little 
twitjs  of  evergreen,  and  carefully  xintanLiled  .1 
string  wound  in  with  them.  The  excitement 
and  eagerness  of  the  child  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  lady  who  had  just  come  down  the 
steps,  and  a  tjulck  glance  at  her  neat,  coarse 
garments  showed  that  she  did  not  belong  to  the 
lM|:gar  dass.  Her  own  heart  was  open  iv-ide 
with  the  charity  this  blessed  season  should 
bring  to  all  our  hearts;  and  it  was  furtlicr 
widened  by  the  love,  and  care,  and  latwr  which 
six  little  children  claimed  at  her  hands.  She 
knew  that  the  brightness  which  shone  in  her 
own  pleasant  parlor  was  a  stranger  to  the  lowly 
home  of  this  little  gill,  and  if  she  could  throw 
a  ray  of  simshiae  on  her  path  she  rejoiced  to 
do  it, 

**And  what  will  you  put  on  your  Christmas- 
tree,  little  girl  ?"  she  asked. 

>fat[ie  lifte<l  lier  head  suddenly.  She  was 
so  absorbed  in  her  work  she  h-id  forgotten 
there  was  any  one  else  in  the  world  but  herself 
and  Tony,  and  father  and  mother. 

"  1  have  n't  got  nothing,"  she  said  witli  a 
blush,  "but  Tony  wiU  like  to  look  at  the  green 
bush  ;  it 's  as  nice  as  flowers." 

The  l.idy  smiled  and  took  from  her  sachel  a 
little  gilt  paper  of  sweets  which  she  slipped 
into  her  apron. 

"There  is  something  to  help  you  to  kee]) 
Christmas  with,"  and  then  she  took  little  Mat- 
tie  to  a  stand  near  by  and  botight  of  an  old 
woman  a  warm  crimson  hood  and  a  pair  of 
bright  crocheted  mittens,  which  she  had  the 
little  girl  put  on,  and  then  bade  her  run  away 
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home,  ;is  the  snoir  iva*  bc^aniiig  to  sprinkle 

down  fast. 

Little  Mattie  stood  still  a  minute  in  mute 
astontehment^  after  the  lady  had  stepped  into 

an  omnihii';.  and  was  only  recalled  to  her  senses 
by  the  voice  of  tlie  old  lady,  who  called  to  her 
over  her  stand  of  woolen  goods, 

"  Von  had  best  do  as  the  lady  bid  you, 
honey,  for  it 's  going  to  be  a  regular  snow- 
squall." 

Then  little  Mattie  gathered  her  apron  closer 
with  her  treasures  in  it,  and  with  a  hasty 
"thank  you,  ma'am,"  and  "good-by,''  she  sped 
away  as  fast  as  two  Htde  feet  in  stout  leatfier 
shoes  could  carry  her. 

Her  father  was  a  bricklayer,  and  though  be 
made  good  wages  in  tiie  Sumner,  lie  had  been 
laid  up  a  great  deal  of  the  time  with  sickness, 
so  now  it  was  going  to  be  a  hard  matter  to 
rub  through  the  Winter  even  with  the  closest 
economy.  He  loved  his  Children  deariy,  but 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  spare  even  a  penny 
for  Christmas  things  this  year.  He  had  told 
little  Mattie  this  as  she  sat  on  his  knee,  and 
like  a  yood,  dutiful  child  she  had  never  teased 
for  any  thing  after  that  He  managed  by  one 
means  and  another  to  keep  their  little  kitchen 
warm,  and  had  quite  a  pile  of  old  sticks  and  a 
barrel  of  coal  alutiys  on  hand.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  honest  work 
when  he  conid  not  get  employment  at  his  reg^ 
ular  trade,  and  he  never  failed  when  he  went 
out  in  the  morning  to  pray  God  to  give  him 
success  through  the  dajr,  and  be  knew  d»t  Ae 
prayers  of  his  pious  wHe  went  witii  him  as  he 
walked  the  streets. 

He  was  thinking  about  his  children  this 
evening  as  he  walked  hosN,  and  he  looked 
with  a  sigh  at  the  brightly  lighted  windows  of 
toy-shops  and  the  bappy  lathers  and  mothers 
passing  in  and  out,  bat  he  felt  that  such  things 
were  not  for  him.  He  crossed  over  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  to  {jet  out  of  the  throng 
a  little,  and  just  as  he  passed  a  grand  china 
Store  the  door  opened  and  a  porter  came  oat 
with  a  great  basket  in  his  hands.  I  can  not 
tell  how  it  happened — whether  that  historical 
animal  vriiich  did  so  much  mischief  "in  a  china 
shop  "  had  got  in,  or  whether  a  shelf  ha  !  flillen, 
or  whether  they  had  just  been  unpacking  an 
invoice  of  new  wares  and  found  some  broken 
ones  in  it;  but  however  it  might  have  been, 
this  basket  was  full  of  broken  china  of  the 
most  exquisite  beauty — ^parts  of  vases,  cups, 
fruit-dishes,  woven  like  willow-work,  and  all 
tints  and  varieties  of  glass  ware,  besides  vari- 
ous fragments  of  what  had  been  beautiful  toys. 
It  must  liave  been  an  expensive  crash  to  its 


owners ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  no  interest  to 
the  stolid  porter.  He  poured  them  out  mto  the 
gutter  for  the  street  scavengers,  as  if  they  had 
been  only  a  pile  of  chips.  A  swarm  of  ragged 
children  quickly  gathered  around  the  pile,  se- 
lecting what  pleased  them  best,  and  Mattie's 
father,  thinking  of  his  own  little  girl,  filled  the 
pocket  of  his  blouse  with  the  pieces.  He  liad 
under  his  arm  some  scraps  of  planed  boards 
a  carpenter  had  given  him,  and  with  diese  he 

had  intended  to  make  some  little  play  things  for 
x\v:  ( htldren,  and  now  he  decided  it  should  be 
a  cupboard. 

There  were  not  many  happier  children  in  all 
that  ji^eat  city  on  that  Christmas  day  than  the 
bricklayer's  two  little  ones.  Mother  had  found  | 
time  to  help  Mattie  weave  her  wreath,  and  die  | 
Christmas  branch  looked  really  beautiful  on  the 
wall  with  those  choice  candies  sprinkled  over 
it.  But  die  crowning  joy  was  that  little  cup- 
board full  of  such  beautiful  dishes.  The  few 
bits  of  pink  and  blue  earthenware  which  Mattie 
had  treasured  in  former  times,  were  cast  quite 
in  the  shade  by  this  diina  set  Some  were  sea- 
green  and  gold,  some  ruby-hued,  some  the  very 
aztu'e  of  the  sky,  and  all  as  brilliant  as  dia- 
monds in  the  dnded  eyes  of  Ae  little  girl. 
And  a  feast  it  was  to  see  the  happy  children 
mincing  their  sweetmeats  in  the  little  dishes 
and  playing  "make  tea"  so  happily  together. 
Contentment  and  joy  can  spring  from  very 
humble  sources. 

From  the  very  china-store  where  the  accident 
occurred  a  richly  dressed  lady  swq[it  oat  to  her 
carriage,  followed  by  aa  obseqaioua  derfc,  just 
as  the  humble  bricklayer  was  passing  on  with  | 
his  pocket  lull  of  the  jingling  pieces  of  china. 
The  box  she  had  pnrehased  was  placed  in  the 
carriage,  and  then  the  dr:\  cr  drew  in  his  reins 
and  drove  off  rapidly  to  a  brown  stone  mansion 
far  up  town. 

The  next  morning  early  there  was  a  stir  in 
the  grand  house  an  hour  before  the  usual  time, 
and  Miss  Arabella,  disdaining  the  advice  of  her 
mud  to  wait  till  she  was  properly  dressed, 
thrust  her  feet  into  her  slippers,  and,  throwing 
a  dressing-gown  about  her,  rushed  down  into 
the  parlor  to  look  at  her  Christmas  gifts. 
There  was  a  beautiful  Norway  spruce,  with  its 
wide-spreading  branches  glittering  from  its 
crown  to  its  foot  with  the  choice  fruit  it  only 
bears  on  Christmas  times,  and  there  on  the 
marble  table  were  other  costly  gifts  enough  to 
make  joyous  the  hearts  of  a  dozen  little  girls. 
There  was  the  elegant  set  of  baby  china,  the 
cups,  and  saucers,  and  sugar-basin,  the  creamer, 
and  every  thing  complete.  There  was  a  little 
castor  of  real  silver  with  four  ctystal  bottles, 
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and  many  other  articles  so  delightful  in  the 
little  girl's  hoosekeeptng. 

Should  you  not  think  Ar.il><.ll:i  would  have 
been  a  very  happy  little  girl  this  Christmas 
day?  Would  you  not  have  been  very  grateful 
to  the  dear  mother  who  had  tried  lo  hard  to 
give  you  pleasure  ? 

The  ^T&l  thing  Miss  Arabella  said  alter  her 
cariosity  was  satisfied  was,  My  china  set  is  n't 
half  so  nice  as  Charlotte  Lee's.  ^T,^mTna  mii^lit 
have  known  I  would  like  an  emerald  green 
better  tfian  tlus  Uoe  and  gdd.  My  cups  are  a 
size  MoDer  than  Lottie's,  and  she  has  six 
bottles  in  her  castor." 

And  so  she  ran  on  about  all  her  costly  gifU ; 
nothing  quite  pleased  her.  She  sat  down  to 
breakfast  dainty  and  tlissatisfied,  to  spread  her 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent  to  the  minds  of 
all  about  her.  Mother  was  discouraged,  as 
usual,  in  tr}-ing  to  please  her,  and  &lfacr  turned 
with  a  clouded  brow  to  his  mominfj  paper,  as 
quite  a  relief  from  his  little  daughter  s  hutting. 
A  great  deal  of  money  had  been  spent  to  make 
it  "a  merry  Cfiristnuis"  to  iicr,  but  all  had 
proved  a  failure,  i'en  times  the  sum  would 
have  been  equally  unsuccessful,  for  happiness, 
de.ir  children,  is  within  atu!  not  witliout  tis. 

With  her  selfish  spirit  tlte  universe  itself 
-would  have  fidled  to  sMisfy  her.  And  so  it 
oAen  u  trith  tts.  When  our  Heavenly  Father 
:rivp«?  ?!s  most  we  are  apt  to  love  and  thank 
him  least.  I  know  ot  but  one  way  tor  those 
whom  he  greatly  prospers  to  keep  the  heart 
from  growing  selfish  and  discontL-nttd  ;  it  is  l)y 
giving  away  largely.  It  is  a  never-faiiing  louDt- 
ain  of  joy  to  the  giver,  and  a  weU^spring  which 
rejoices  many  hearts  besides.  **The  poor  yc 
have  alwa\  s  with  you,  and  \vh.L-nso«*ver  yc  v.'.W  ye 
may  do  them  goo<i."  bo  you  will  never  want 
for  opportunities  if  you  will  but  seek  them  out 
Do  n't  hoard  your  out-;jrnwn  toys,  your  In'^t 
year's  dolls  and  tops,  wlticli  have  long  sijice 
ceased  to  amuse  you ;  let  them  go  cheorftiUy  to 
gladden  some  humble  home,  and  yott  may  rest 
assured  that  you  will  not  lose  your  reward. 


ASA  TROT. 


A  i-iTTLK  fjirl  of  siv  years  old  wa^  a  little 
while  ago  called  home  to  Cod.  About  a  year 
before  her  deadi  she  had  a  smaU  wiSting-desk 
given  her.  After  her  death  her  mother  unlocked 

it.  and  f  J■an^^  this  \vritin,<j: 

The  minute  1  wake  up  in  the  morning  I  will 
thank  God. 

I  nil!  mind  tnv  fatlicr  and  mother  always. 

I  will  try  to  have  my  lessons  perfect 

I  will  try  to  be  kbid  and  not  get  cross. 

I  want  to  behave  like  God's  diild. 
Vou  xxvm. 


TiiF.  Autumn  winds  wars  hkMring  cold, 
The  Summer  bloom  wss  o'er, 

Aad  Asa  Trot^  infirm  and  oM, 
Entered  the  cottsge  door. 

Witli  ffiliU-  -^tep  and  wistful  look, 
Trembling  with  cold  and  age, 

He  tottered  to  the  chimney  node, 
But  hesrd  a  voice  of  nge. 

"I  h.ite  tl)i>  mean  old  elbow'd  tHuitf 

Forever  in  my  way  j 
Say.  do  you  tbiak  d»st  1  will  bear 

To  have  it  here  all  dayP 

The  aged  man,  with  tears,  replies  I 

"  My  W0rJt  on  earth  is  done. 
Bat  since  my  fnsnta  you  despise. 

Where  shall  I  go,  my  son?" 

"You  need  not  nsk,"  said  Asa  Tro^ 

"The  alms-house  is  in  view; 
I3cforc  Ms  tine  you  should  have  dioqgbt 

That  was  the  place  for  you." 

My  little  reader,  think  of  that  I 

Poor  grandpa  said  no  more. 
But  taking  up  his  tattered  hst^ 

lie  staggered  to  the  doOT. 

Beneath  an  aged  apple-tree. 
Whose  Autumn  leaves  were  shed, 

He  sat  him  down,  and  on  his  knee 
Reclined  his  aching  head. 

At  last  be  beard  a  gentle  sound, 

And  little  Tommy  said, 
"  Why  sits  my  grandpa  on  the  groond, 

And  what  dr.es  ail  his  head?" 

"  Alas,  my  sou,  I  have  no  more 

A  place  to  ctll  my  own. 
And  I  mubt  join  the  pauper  poor» 

Supported  by  the  town ! 

But  I  am  very  cold,  my  dear, 
My  strength  k  nearly  gone; 

I  must  not  sif  ;i>ut  [K-rish  here. 
That  would  Ik-  duiiiL,'  HTong. 

Run  to  my  chamber,  litUe  son — 
I  take  it  wiOoat  guBt. 

For  hv  my  wife  t!in.;c  scam-;  wore  mn<^ 
Gu,  itUh  my  p.Uth-v.ork  quilt." 

With  swelling  heart  poor  1'homas  ran. 
Determined  now  to  know 

If  his  own  father  was  the  man 

That  treated  gramlpa  so. 

Now  Asa,  iti  a  >ul]cn  iivockI, 

Was  posting  Vo  |;<  that  day, 
And  Tommy  said,      T  :5  very  rude  . 

To  send  grandpa  away. 

Pray  tell  me  now,  what  has  he  done 
iSat  you  should  treat  him  so?" 
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SmA  midam  Jennie,  "  Hold  your  tongue 
Said  Asa.  "Let  him  g(x" 

To  grandpa's  diambcr  'ronunymnt, 
And  nnw  his  sorrows  found  &  vent 

In  bitter  tears  at  last. 
"But  grandpa  waits,"  he,  sobbin;;,  said. 
Then  snatched  the  quilt  from  off  the  bed. 

And  down  the  stairway  passed. 

Then  dose  to  iather's  car  be  drew. 
And  whispered,  "Cat  this  quQt  in  t<KO^ 

GrandfntliiT  iif.-fi-Is  Im?  Ii.ilf; 
Yw     need  the  other  half  when,  poor 
And  old,  I  drive  ym  from  the  door. 

And  at  j/no'  sorrom  lai^" 

The  father  started  with  surprise. 
"O,  Tommy,  !f  you  e'er  despise 

And  treat  your  father  thus— ** 
He  paused  with  sudden  dread, 
Apd  felt  upon  hia  guilty  bead 

That  same  half>uttered  curse.  ^ 

The  Ixjy  liad  rais>cd  a  mirror  tliere; 
He  s.tw  himself,  with  hoary  hair. 

Scorned  by  his  dirliiii^  son, 
Doouii.d  at  the  last  to  wander  forth 
A  vagabond  u|K)n  the  CSfdi, 

Till  life's  last  sands  were  run. 

"O,  Tomr.iy,  t       my  hand,"  l-.c  said; 
And  Tonuny  to  the  garden  led 
Poor  Asa,  bowed  in  shame, 

Am!  till  rt  111)1  in        t'tiukil  knee. 
Baieath  the  aged  applc-trcc. 
He  called  his  fitther's  name; 

T  was  i-.ijiturc  to  tlic  little  boy, 
And  angels  heard  the  sound  widi  joy. 

When,  in  a  humble  tone, 
Repentant  Asa,  sad  but  calm, 
Said,  "  Father,  lean  npon  my  arm. 

And  let  na  now  go  home." 

Now  in  the  chtmncv's  warmest  nook 
Sat  grandpa  with  the  holy  boolc. 
His  countenance  serene. 

But  dimmer  grew  his  sunken  f  vc  ; 
A  cough  prodaitned  tliat  he  would  die 
Befiue  the  grass  was  green. 

Now  Asa  watched  him  day  by  day, 

And  wi'p!  .-iliiiic  nnd  tric.l  tri  jir.^.v 

That  God  his  life  would  save. 
Bnt  weaker  now  the  old  man  grew. 
And  nearer  still  each  day  be  drew 

Unto  the  silent  grave. 

One  morning,  just  at  dawn  of  day. 
Poor  Asa  heard  him  feebly  say, 

"Forget  what  is  forgiven} 
Remember,  't  is  my  dying  prayer — 
Forget  the  past  and  meet  mc  there. 

In  heavGn^  my  son— in  heaven.** 


GRACIE,  OR  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

GRACIE  always  !onks  on  the  bright  side. 
One  day  when  she  «-as  just  old  enough 
to  run  about  alone,  and  to  prattle  very  pretty 
baby-talk.  Bridget  happened  to  break  the  itaodle 
off  the  covered  china  pitcher  which  was  used 
for  simp  at  almost  every  meal. 
'*Manuna  dit  a  new  one."  soggested  little 

Cr.icie.  consr>linj;!v.  to  ]>onr  T^ridijcl,  as  she 
stood  bemoaning  her  misfortune  in  true  Irish 
fiuhion. 

Mamma,  however,  did  not  get  tlic  new  nne 
l>efore  the  next  meal;  so  the  pitrlu  r.  wiihout 
a  handle,  made  it.s  appearance  at  the  breakfast- 
table.   It  was  rather  awkward  work  handling 
it,  sn  pipi  fniind.  and  even  Cr.Tcie  noticed,  as  , 
he  poured  the  simp  on  her  griddle-cakes  \  but,  ' 
never  at  a  loss  for  the  bright  side,  she  looked 
smilingly  into  her  fiitber's  ^e,  lisping^  "We  're  j 
dlad  its  dot  a  nose,  are  n't  we,  pa  ?" 

So,  thanks  to  Gracie,  a  r.iy  of  sunshine  re- 
flected even  from  a  broken  pitcher,  made  light 
and  warmth  at  the  breakfast-table. 

The  little  cousins,  too,  who  were  present, 
repeated  tiie  story  at  their  home,  where  others 
were  led,  by  Grade's  example,  to  look  on  the 
bright  side,  saying  with  her,  as  they  tried  to 
make  the  l>est  of  the  unwieldy  circumstances 
of  life,  "  We  are  glad  the  pitcher  has  a  nose." 

Cr.'.cii*  has  \c\r\%  nqin  laiH  p.?!ide  licr  babv- 
talk,  but  never  her  happy  faculty  of  looking  on 
the  bright  side.  At  home  the  very  sound  of 
her  footstep  is  a  token  of  joy.  At  school  the 
teacher  smiles  approvingly  at  the  very  thought 
of  Gracie,  and  her  schoolmates  all  love  the  one 
who  has  so  much  of  that  "charity"  which 
"thinketh  no  evil  "  tliat  she  never  looks  OH  any 
but  the  bright  side  of  tlieir  characters. 

Did  I  say  Gracie  alvtays  looked  on  tiie 
liriidn  su'c?  All.  llicre  v.as  n  dark,  dark  dav 
when  even  Gnicic  saw  no  light,  when  she 
looked  downward  into  the  blackness  of  her 
own  heart,  beholding  only  sin,  and  upward  to 
an  angry  God,  beholding  only  condemnation. 
But  soon  the  Holy  Comforter  whispered  tlie 
sweet  name  of  Jesus  in  Grade's  sorrowing 
heart,  and  she  ficd  quickly  from  the  darkness 
of  self  and  sin  to  tlie  Cross,  crowned  with  its 
haki  of  eternal  glory.  So  Grade  is  a  joyful 
little  Christian  now,  looking  ever  on  the  bright, 
bright  side,  where  Jesus  shed^  unfading  light 

Happy  Gracie  \  happy,  now,  and  happy  for 
evermore  I  What  tliou^  the  days  of  Ufe  be 
dark  .Tnd  often  the  rain  fall :  C'racie  knows  tliat  j 
behind  the  clouds  the  sun  still  shines,  and  with 
contented  heart  she  till  die  H^t  breaks 
forth. 
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!  JHE  j^  AMI 

What  Childhood  Should  Be.— We  could  not 
accept  and  endure  every  thtog  that  comet  from  the 

I    pen  of  "  Fanny  Fern,"  bat  among  the  many  acute. 

!  pithy,  and  sometimes  incisive  things  which  she  says, 
there  la  much  that  abounds  in  sound,  practical  com- 

I    mon-aeoM^  and  wo  place  the  iolknring  aajrings  in 

f  tintdasB: 

1        If  it  were  not  too  serious  a  subject  for  mirth,  one 
1    might  often  laqgh  at  the  anpcrhuman  \-irtuc  required 
j    hy  aduHs  of  little  children.  "Be  good,"  says  the 
autocrat  of  the  family — mother,  father,  uncle,  or  aunt, 
I    a»  the  case  majr  be — "be good."  Now  being  "good" 
I    in  fhis  instance  may  mean  that  a  restless  little  crea- 
ture, hrimmmg  with  pent-up  vitality,  shall  not  touch 
I    a  finger  to  any  article  in  a  small  confined  room,  cx- 
j    cept  toys  whose  magic  virtues  he  has  long  since 
I     exhausted,  having  them  over  ihy  after  day  for  weeks 
without  a  solitary  word  of  interest  or  sympathy 
addressed  him  in  his  efforts  to  extract  amusements 
;     fr'im  t'lc  same.    At  lenf:!h  lie  crlc-^ — crks  ^•■|nl■K■ 
I    because  he  is  weary  and  has  nothing  to  do.  He 
I    good*  thundert  the  family  antocra(-^be  good;" 
I     which,  tr.m-l.ited,  im-;ins  don't  trouble  me.    Now  if. 
I    imieati,  the  autocrat  were  to  take  the  little  creature 
I    m  hit  or  her  lap,  in.an  easy  poehioa,  so  as  to  rest 
'     the  little  tired  limbs,  and  tell  it  a  story  to  withdraw 
I    its  thoughts  awhile  from  it&cli,  and  give  it  material 
I    out  of  \\  titch  U)  build  a  little  play,  which  you  should 
!     presently  see  him  jut:!)!  ci  nvn  from  the  lap  in  glee  to 
I    rehearse,  would  it  not  be  vasiiy  more  sensible  as 
well  as  rc.xsonable  ? 

"  Naughtiness,"  so  styled,  is  oftcner  thai;  any  tliinj; 
else,  in  young  children,  want  of  occupation,  cu[itini:J 
apartments,  and  insufficient  vcntilaiioa    The  truth 
is,  that  "  all  out  doors."  as  the  phrase  is,  is  the  only 
I    proper  apartment  for  them.    75iw  is  a  variety ;  Afcw 
is  space  ;  fivre  is  fresh  air.  A  child  brought  up  in  the 
j    ciqr,  accustomed  only  to  the  limitations  of  a  daily 
i    walk,  is  really  defrauded  of  its  childhood ;  and  what 

ru  ire  tiii  ■  irnful,  the  thclt  can  never  1)C  .iti'Mtil  for 
in  after  life.  Nothing  am  make  up  fur  it,  for  the 
gleefbl  delight  of  piddng  ah^  upon  the  seS'Shore, 
f  r  p;i'Mt:iii;  with  dimpled  ftct  in  (he  foam  cf  the 
wavci,  or  plucking  bandsful  of  fiowers,  wheresoever 
I  it  dioooes  to  strays  or  looking  at  the  animal  creatioD, 
1  every  one  of  which,  from  a  caterpilLir  to  .in  ox,  is  a 
marvel  and  wonder,  compared  to  which  a  toy -shop  is 
of  no  laterest  whktefcr.  Snply  is  an  edncatiog 
pnioeMi  vithoot  ngud  to  heahh  or  pleasure,  it  is 


LY  j;:iRCLE. 

,  of  more  value  than  any  other  to  childhood  \  we  are  I 
taking  it  for  granted  tiiat  saeh  a  chad  is  neither 
fcttcicd  by  fine  clothes,  or  tyrannised  over  by  a 
.stupid,  ignorant,  selfish  nurse,  who  replies  to  every 
intelligent  query,  '*Hold  yomr  ttmgael**  or  "Donl 
bother  t" 

I  think  that  I  can  t-clect  from  out  the  giawu  |>co)>ie 
I  meet  those  who,  when  they  came  into  the  world, 

ibrot^ht  their  welcome  with  them,  and  o\tr  wha^e 
infancy  HeavcnV  dew  and  sunshine  icll  without  siint 
or  limit  What  cros-scs  soever  in  after  life  they  may 
have  been  called  to  bear  in  a  world  of  mutation,  still 
the  eye,  at  times,  brightens,  and  the  worn  hands 
clxsp  each  other,  wliile  the  eyes  seem  to  be  looking 
back  through  the  fax  years,  as  you  hear  from  their 
lips  the  slowly  voiced  words,  **!  had  such  a  happy 
childhood  and  now,  when  the  chosen  voice  that 
promised  to  cherish  is  harsh,  and  stem,  and  oold, 
and  "dtity"  is  in  place  of  love,  and  the  years  move 
all  trvo  Klottly  and  wearily  to  the-  i  n-.ctcd  grave,  there 
still  will  remain  the  blessed  memory  1  ferhaps  some 
one  scene  stands  out  in  1x>ld  rdief  agabist  all  the 
dark  years;  some  uay  Avhcn  the  iLliildish  grief  had 
reached  its  clinuuc,  and  sympathy  and  love  came 
raining  into  the  little  aching  heart,  healing  wbereso* 

ever  it  touched,  tiM  smiles  chased  the  tears  away,  and 
sobs  were  turned  to  kisses.  And  if,  at  such  a  incm- 
ory  and  its  dark  taHBatk,  the  agonized  cry  should 
escape,         ni'iiherl  mother wlio  tell  nie 

that  eternity  has  severed  such  strong  heart-strings  ? 
What  were  lift  wordi  if  one  beUeved  tfait  t 

Amusbhknts. — Speaking  of  amusements,  the  Lib- 
eral Christian  very  justly  and  pertinently  remarks : 

There  is  no  question  but  that  many  of  our  people 
are  squaitderii^^  both  time  and  liealth  tiy  making  a 
f)usinc>s  of  what  .si.  tild  l  e  an  occassional  indulgence, 
and,  indeetif  what  must  be  only  sparingly  indulged 
in  to  give  any  great  amount  of  pleasure  or  profit 
There  is  altogtiliei  too  much  play-goinu,  and  cmi- 
cert-going,  and  partj'-going,  too  much  public  enter- 
t^imient  and  excitement  for  the  mind  and  conscience, 
the  he.-ihh  and  l.Jp)>:ne.'^s  of  OUT  people^  especially 
in  the  cities  and  large  towns. 

We  Sire  losing  something  of  our  seriousness  and 
steadiness,  .aiul  telaxini;  our  hold  on  the  solid  and 
'  satisfying  realities  of  life  altogether  too  much,  we 
fear,  in  the  enervotiag  air  and  laagnor  gjhniv  btoii- 
I  ottion  of  public  exdienent  and  Irivoloin  revels.  It 
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would  be  incalculably  better  for  most  of  our  ]icople 
if  tbey  kept  at  borne  more  than  they  do,  and  made 
that  a  more  cheerful,  attractive,  BatisQring  place  than 
it  is.  Why  can  we  not  ha%'e  more  home  cntert.iir!- 
mcnt,  recreations,  fascinations?  Why  can  not  these 
long  Whiter  evenings  be  filled  with  pleaaani,  ex- 
hilarating, c'ev.Ttin!^  ncciipations  and  amusements 
around  the  family  fireside?  For  no  earthly  reason 
than  because  so  many  people  have  an  idea  that 
to  be  happy  they  must  go  with  a  crowd  tn  some 
ill-ventilated  a«isembly-room,  and  be  jostkd  and 
jammed,  piqued  and  snubbed,  stepped  upon  and  run 
against,  bothered  and  bored,  till  worn  out  and  ready 
to  faint,  and  then  get  home  as  they  can  to  pass  a 
half-aleepless  night,  and  be  half  ikk  tbe  neat  day. 
Uappinew  focsootb  i 

Make  home  what  ft  can  easily  be  made,  the  bright- 
est, chcerfulcst,  most  attractive,  most  entertaining 
place  in  the  world,  by  concentrating  attention  and 
afiectlon  upon  It,  and  filling  at  least  the  long  even- 
ings with  ck-n^htuil  cxenisesi  and  plc.i-uralilo  pas- 
times, and  you  need  have  no  fear  that  saloon  or 
theater  will  steal  away  your  sona. 

WoKK  AND  Workers. — We  copy  the  following 
sensible  remarks  from  the  Pittsbaiig  Gaaette.  We 

commend  them  to  the  .ittcntinn  r,f  pareiifs  : 

£very  boy  ought  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
some  honest  trade  or  callh^f^  Great  vtOtty  there 
wx"*  in  th'  se  Inus  of  several  ancient  States  which 
made  such  instruction  obligatory.  Work,  in  some 
ferm,  Is  the  foreordahied  lot  irf"  all  men;  and  this 
is  n"t  ■y^  rufe  or  pcnaln%  luit  a  wi=.e  provision  alike 
for  happiness  and  respectability.  I'hysical  eacrcisc 
Is  the  indispensable  condition  of  health  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  it  harl  bcttrr  l>c  t.akcn  in  wap  to  bo 
really  productive  tiun  as  a  recreation  or  aniustintnt, 
even  if  the  worker  has  no  al^solutc  need  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  labor.  But  it  is  fimply  impoiisiblc  to 
foretell,  except  in  very  uncommon  cases,  whether  a 
lad  will  have  occasion  fur  a  trade  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port, or  whether  he  will  develop  intellcctu.il  powers 
fitting  him  for  mental  work.  Riches  notoriously  take 
to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  Patrimonial  ex- 
pectations in  this  country,  at  least,  destroy  most  of 
those  who  depend  upon  them.  Sodcty  is  every- 
where &;i<.u<;<I  with  the  wrec!;s  of  young  men,  sons 
of  persons  in  competent  or  afiluent  circumstances, 
habituated  to  a  style  of  living  and  expenditure  equal 
to  the  whole  estate,  and  whM.  up  jn  division  among 
the  heirs  proves  an  inadequate  maintenance.  The}' 
take  on  habits  of  ease  and  luxury  which  acquire  the 
force  of  nature;  f.iil  t  o  c mprehcnd  the  value  of 
money  by  earning  it,  and  swiftly  or  slowly  des(xnd 
to  hang  as  pests  upon  the  skirts  of  the  community. 
Many  of  these  cadets  carefully  schooled,  but  above 
their  natural  endowments,  crowd  what  are  called  the 
learned  professions,  find  that  sort  of  work  above 
thr'r  cr;li!>crs,  and  cfcmnn'lin';  a  mntiit'irin?  strain  to 
'hev  are  n<it  equal,  .ui-i  they  fall  out  by  the 
w  <v.  t.i  tiMil  themselves  totally  unprepared  to  grapple 
wth  life  as  it  is  presented  to  them. 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  tcU  what  a  boy  is  good 


for  in  tl'.c  gicit  1  vitk  i^if  i.i-i  -;.  If  he  is  prcc«Kious, 
developing  early  and  in  an  extraordinary  iastiion,  he 
is  pretty  sure  to  prove  a  lallure  upon  rndting  man- 
Ii  mhI.  IIliuc,  all  l>oys  shouM  be  put  \<>  li.id  -.,  .nu! 
I)c  kept  at  them  till  ihcy  have  disclosed  capacities 
and  aptitndes  for  other  kinds  of  work,  A  trade  is 
a  sure  resource,  and  Hy  nf>  nrans  a  bad  one.  A 
competent  journtyiuan  is  certain  of  an  i:u  jmc  as 
Large  or  larger  than  a  majority  of  clerks,  aci  imtant8» 
railway  emplo)*Mi,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  cicrgj-men. 
Not  only  is  he  immediately  lictter  off  as  to  wages  or 
emoluments,  but  he  is  more  certain  of  expondiQg  to 
ultimate  success,  if  he  have  talents,  energy,  sobriety, 
and  integrity  to  back  lum.  The  material  prizes  of 
life  do  not  fall  to  profession.1l  men.  Excepting  that 
the  lawyers  have  a  monopoly  of  high  political  em- 
ployments,  for  which  they  are,  in  the  main,  of  all 
men  n1M^-t  unfit,  prLifessiun.T!  life  alTnrds  in  the  aggre- 
gate less  substantial  rewards  than  any  other,  and  is 
by  large  odds  the  most  aevcie  and  ediaustive  in  its 
demands  upon  the  j^ysiol  energieSi 
• 

An;  AN1>  I  isi.— Deprive  tlie  laboring  classes 
of  these,  and  they  must  go  without  the  most  precious 
and  ofien  the  only  boon  of  their  toilsome  lives.  Air 
and  exercise  are  indeed  the  safeguard  of  all.  Spe- 
cially arc  they  so  to  those  who  can  command  but 
small  fivedom  and  brfcf  leisure. 

For  instance,  the  stnder!,  the  writer,  who  .sits  Ivcnt 
forward  hour  after  hour,  can,  on  a  tcmp<jrary  change 
of  occupation,  vary  hb  attitude  by  leaning  well  beck 
in  his  ch.-iir,  nr  hy  ■^tandinij  crert  with  well -expanded 
chest,  so  .as  not  to  rob  his  lungs  of  their  compiemcnt 
if  vital  air  one  moment  longer  than  is  necessary. 
When,  after  long  sitting,  the  drnilation  Ixconics 
torjjid  and  the  brain  weary,  he  can  .set  his  window 
":»ci^  fur  a  few  moments,  even  in  midwinter.  .Vnd 
if  a  short  1iri.sk  walk  out  doors  during  the  interval 
be  impracticable,  let  him  go  through  a  scries  of 
gynuuntia^  or  wrestle  with  imaginary  burglars  in 

his  own  aanctumt  and  he  will  not  And  his  minutes 
thrown  away.  It  Is  better  for  a  person  in  health, 
and  of  .sedentary  habitB»  to  walk  in  die  tain  rather 
than  not  vk-alk  at  all. 

"Blue  pill,  madam !— stdTa-nonseniie T  you  can't 
want  n;orc  b!i!C  pill,  madnm  ;  t.ike  cm  :,  i^e  instead; 
it 's  only  lazy  folks  who  want  so  much  blue  pill." 
So  said  an  honest  doctor  to  a  sluggish  patient. 
"T.ike  '.\e!i'  r-;  it's  Only  ln:^y  folks  who  want  so 
much  blue  pill."  This  reminds  us  of  our  old  friend 
Abernethy,  who,  after  listening  to  a  long  list  of  ail- 
ments detailed  by  the  anxious  mother  of  a  languid 
daughter,  growled  out,  as  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
returned  a  slttUing  of  the  fee^  "Buy  her  a  skipping 
rope." 

CllEF.RFUt  vr -s  — T  mics,  stimulative',  medicines  ! 
There  is  nothuig  in  all  the  pharmacopoeia  half  so 
inspiriting  as  a  dieerfhl  temper.  Do  not  fancy  your- 
self a  victim.  Do  not  go  through  the  world  with  a 
face  half  a  y.ard  long.  Do  not  persuade  yourself 
that  e%'ery  thing  happens  wrong.  My  dear  friend, 
V'"t  arc  the  <  inly  per' on  tVi.it  i>  wrontr,  when  vou  say 
that  tiiis  is  a  world  of  trial  and  trouble.    It  a 
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great  deal  better  to  be  without  an  am,  vt  a  leg; 

I     than  to  lack  cheerfulness.    Whnt  if  the  qlnbc  cincs  j 

inot  roil  round  in  the  precise  direction  )'ou  want  it 
to?  Make  the  best  of  it  Put  a  pleasant  iaoe  on 
the  nnttcr,  and  do  not  go  about  throwing  cold  water 
on  the  flrc;>idc«  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.    If  you 
are  in  want  of  as  example^  look  at  iht  hkds,  or  the 
very  sunshine  on  the  grass.    Show  us  one  prumLli  r 
in  all  nature's  wide  domain.s.    The  niaii  wiio  i»  , 
habitnally  cheerful  has  found  the  true  philosopher's  ; 
stone ;  there  is  no  cloud  &o  dark  but  he  sees  the  ^ 
bloc  sky  beyond,  no  trouble  so  calamitota  but  he  , 
6ntU  some  blessing  left  him  to  thank  Providence 
tat.  He  nuy  be  poor  and  destitute,  but  be  walks 
dad  in  armor  that  all  the  mines  of  Gokooda  can 
nut  ])urchase.    Snow  and  rain  can  not  penetrate  it, 
t    scorn  and  contumely  ^  harmless  from  its  siurfiioe. 
'    The  storm  that  aliths  a  less  coarageaas  craft  can 
only  compel  liim  to  tnin  his  .s.iils  and  try  again, 
i    Who  would  be  a  mere  thermometer,  to  rise  and  Ml 

in  spirit  with  every  change  of  lifers  atmosphere  ? 
I  Win  '.uArr  sec  ;i  lu.ui  si^-h:n;i  rind  dcspondcat 
about  any  thing  and  every  thing,  we  know  that  it  b 
hb  mental  heakh  that  is  out  of  gear.  Cheerfidneas 
is  all  that  he  wants.  Ko  rnnttcr  how  thick  ami  fast  ] 
vexaltoi;s  may  come,  there  is  nothing  like  a  bright 
little  ray  of  tfie  aoid^s  sunshine  to  disperse  them. 
Counted  in  dollnr^  nnd  cents,  yrnr  wealth  maybe  a 
paluy  sum ;  but  if  you  have  a  cheerful  temper  you 
are  rich. 

What  Women's  Riiiins  Akl. — If  woman  steps 
out  of  her  sphere,  and  demands  to  be  and  to  do 
;  what  men  do,  to  enter  political  life,  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessions, to  WTcst'.e  with  us  for  office,  imd  t  iiiploy- 
ments,  and  p.iins,  she  must  understand  (ii.it  s!it-  will 
have  to  take  the  low  places  as  well  as  the  high  places 
of  life.  She  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  a  man  and  be 
treated  with  the  tenderness  due  to  wnnu  n.  if  she 
goes  to  Congress,  she  must  also  go  to  the  heavy 
drudsery  of  the  earth. 

I  claim  then  for  her,  that  it  is  her  "right"  to  be 
i    treated  with  the  utmost  love,  respect,  honor,  and 
consideration  fai  her  sphere.   T  claim  that  it  is  her 
'     "right"  to  have  every  pc^ii^te        ami  nilv.-iti'.i^c 
j    to  ful&ll  her  mission.  I  claim  that  she  has  a  "  right " 
\    to  be  let  alone  tiiere.  and  not  be  teased,  or  flat- 
tered, or  wheedled,  out  of  her  ptao^  and  made  to 
believe  what  can  never  be. 

She  has  a  "Hght."  then,  to  be  exempted  from 
certain  things  which  men  muM  ciK!urc.    It  is  her 
I    privilege  and  ber  right.   She  ought  to  be  exempted 
\    from  the  hard  dmdgery  of  earth.  She  ought  not  to 
be  made  "x  sailor,  tn  h.Tnt;  out  on  the  yard  arms — to 
chase,  and  kill,  and  try  up  whales — to  be  a  surgeon, 
to  pull  teeth,  cat  off  legs,  or  cut  tumors,  to  go  into 
the  mines,  and  dig  ore  and  coal,  to  Imrn  over  the 
snwlting  furnace    Siic  uught  not  to  Ix:  cumitciicd  to 
be  a  barber,  a  boot-black,  to  carry  hods  of  brick  and 
mortar  up  the  ladder,  to  be  a  soap  boiler,  to  groom 
horses,  dig  canals,  dig  out  peat,  tan  leather  and  stir 
the  tan  vats — to  make  coffins  an<l  dig  graves,  to  go 
I   to  ^  Arctic  Ocean  lor  seals^  or  to  spend  the  long 


Winter  in  the  Ibrest  cutting  down  tbnber,  and  in  the 

snow  water  of  .Spring  to  drive  logs  for  hun(ln.c!>  .f 
miles  to  get  these  logs  out  of  their  na^ve  forests.  She 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  batdber,  bleed  calves,  knock 

down  oxen,  stick  swine,  and  slaughter  cattle.  Now 
she  must  go  in  for  all  this  if  she  leaves  her  sphere 
and  tries  to  be  a  man.  I  daim  that  she  has  a  right 
to  be  exempted.  Bat  ymi  mny  ask,  lias  she  not  a 
natural  right  to  enter  any  and  all  employments  as 
well  as  men?  Suppo  c  tli.^t  we  allow  it,  and  admit 
that  she  has  a  tuUuml  right  to  wear  jack  bouts  and 
spurs,  horse  pistols  and  a  sword,  and  be  a  complete 
soldier,  and  a  "  natural "  right  to  sing  bass  and  beat 
a  bass  drum,  and  tltot  men  have  a  "  tutural "  right  to 
wear  petticoats,  dress  widi  low  necks  and  short 
sleeves,  wear  pink  slippers  with  paper  soles — but 
would  it  be  wise  to  do  so?  Dear  sisters,  you  (an '/ 
be  good  wives,  mothers,  and  crowns  of  yonr  lamilics, 
and  go  into  tlusu,  tan  yni  ?  We  are  sure  of  the  an- 
swer every  true  woman  wiil  give. — yoAn  T>HiJ,  D.  Z>, 

Cheerfulness  at  Home.— Among  parents,  calm* 
ness,  patience,  dieerfiil  good-nature,  are  of  vital 

importance.  Many  a  child  goes  p>tray,  not  becni.sc 
there  is  a  want  of  prayer  or  virtue  at  home,  but 
sim]i1y  because  home  lades  sunshbte.  A  child  needs 

smiles  as  nu  ch  ns  flowers  <iuit  c.iia=.  Chiklrcn  look 
little  beyond  the  present  moment.  If  a  thing  pleases, 
they  are  apt  to  seek  it ;  if  it  displeases,  they  are 
prone  to  avoid  it.  Tf  home  is  the  place  where  faces 
are  sour,  and  words  hnn>b,  and  fault -finding  is  ever 
in  the  ascendant,  they  wUl  spend  as  many  hours  as 
possible  elsewhere.  Ixt  every  father  and  mother, 
then,  try  to  be  happy.  Let  them  look  happy.  Let 
them  talk  to  their  children,  especially  the  little  ones, 
in  s.u  h  .1  way  as  to  make  them  happy.  Solomon's 
rod  is  a  great  institution,  but  there  arc  casei>,  not 
a  few,  where  a  smile  or  a  peasant  word  will  serve 
a  letter  purpose,  and  be  more  i^greeable  to  both 
parties. 

A  Medical  PRKsaoFnoii.— A  hopeful,  genial, 
un.selfish  Christian  lady,  ever  the  light  of  home  in 
her  own  dear  circle,  anid  yet  more  or  less  an  invalid, 
was  advised  to  ask  coonsd  of  an  eminent  physician. 
After  giving  the  case  of  the  stranger  Mreful  atten- 
tion, be  sought  very  kindly  to  drive  from  her  utind 
the  harassbig  thoughts  that  had  been  awakened. 

"Now,  my  good  lady,"  said  he,  "  !i.d!  T  ,u!.i  c 
you  just  what  to  do?  Well,  take  half  a  dozen  home- 
less dnldren,  and  trabt  tiiem  for  the  better  world ; 
1^0  amou.L'  ttic  ('':>titu'.o  and  suffciiiifx,  nnd  relieve 
them,  or  seek  any  place  where  you  can  do  or  get 
most  good;  dvow  nedidDes  to  the  winds,  use  a 

mominp  b.'',th  if  yoti  choose,  take  plenty  of  excrrt'^c 
in  the  o|>cn  air,  and  you  may  maintain  a  cumi'ui tabic 
state  of  health  for  many  years." 

Whether  tliis  prescription,  if  followed  to  the  letter, 
would  restore  )>erfect  health  in  the  case  in  question, 
we  may  not  aver ;  but  believing  it  may  at  least  prove 
suggestive  to  some  of  our  readers,  we  dtc  it  for 
the  benefit  of  any  disposed  to  give  it  a  £ur  trial, 
and  are  confident  that  good  leaulta  will  follow  in 
every  case; 
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The  Cross  op  Jesos  Christ.— It  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  die  Christian's  joy,  of  the  Chrisdgm'^ 
comfort,  the  Christian's  hope.  He  comes  to  it 
weeping,  weary,  heavy  laden;  he  goes  from  it  laugh- 
ing, light-hearted,  strong.  It  is  his  song  in  his  night 
of  sorrow;  it  is  his  well  in  every  "valley  of  Bat.i.  ' 
The  path  of  his  experience  may  be  rough  and  tonu- 
OII8,  but  the  crom  makes  it  smooth  and  pinn.  It  is 
the  rod  nnd  the  st.iiT  in  the  walk  "t/irougk  the  vallcv 
and  the  shadow  of  death."  It  is  the  last  thing  the 
Christian  feasts  apon  here,  and  the  first  began  in  tliis 
vale  of  tears.  It  gncs  wnth  him  to  the  plnpincf  verge 
of  the  river  of  death,  and  casts  its  shadow  in  its  dark 
fiood }  yea,  it  cuts  its  siuulow  to  tlie  remotest  shores 
and  rises  before  him  in  the  midst  of  the  hlcsscd  para- 
dise of  God.  There  it  will  be  the  source,  ihe  contin- 
ual support;  and  the  end  of  hb  enjoyment  The  sur- 
passing splendor  of  the  temple  not  mndc  with  hajtH"?, 
the  ineffable  loveliness  of  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  the  ever-oontinning  and  ever-developing 
delights  of  the  better  country — even  the  heavenly — 
the  enjoyable  society  of  the  innumcnible  beatified, 
the  great  white  throne  with  its  four-.ind-twenty  ciders 
round  about  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb,  the 
lood,  unbroken  chorus  of  the  blessed  Redeemer; 
s !.  rus!  rather  the  grand  triumphant  religious  hymn 
which  leaps  from  pure  and  tmpolluted  lipsi  will  not 

stir  the  Christian^  soul,  wOl  not  so  nudte  op  his 
i  ly  uiis[>eakable,  as  He  that " sittcth  upon  the  throne." 
And  who  is  thisf  Not  an  angel,  txailingin  vnsdom 
andOrtngtk,  nor  a  sanctified  soul,  whose  countenance 
is  as  ckar  as  tlii'  Min,  but  "the  Lamb  that  siltitl'. 
upon  the  throne,"  and  this  is  "  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain.'*  It  is  Christ  the  crodfied  as  well  as  the 

Clirist  cdrmiatcil  tl'.at  enters  into  the  Christian's  con- 
stant enjoyment  and  unmeasured  felicity  hereafter. 
In  heaven  we  shall  gaae  upon  and  admire^  eternally, 
Christ  crtidfui!.  And  the  burden  of  our  "new 
song"  shall  be  ascriptions  of  glory,  and  majesty,  j 
and  doonidon  onto  Illm  that  was  dead  and  is  alive  1 
again,  and  who  now  liveth  ever  more;  unto  Him 
tluU  was  shun,  and  has  redeemed  us  unto  God  by 
his  blood. 

Then  alone,  f!nr  Christiai-,  shall  we  know  in  lull 
why  we  should  glory  oniy  in  the  croa  o!  Christ. 

.•\n  LTnan'si.^'ERvVbi.e  Arcumext. — It  is  easy  to  ' 
hold  a  sm.all  shred  of  cloth  so  near  your  eyes  that 
it  will  shut  out  the  view  of  all  things  else  in  heaven  I 
or  earth.  So  do  many  of  those  who  proclaim  them-  ' 
selves  infidehk  Some  paltry  shred  of  difficulty  is 
held  so  closely  to  the  eye  that  the  most  convincing  ' 
proo&  all  about  us  are  effectually  hidden  from  view.  | 
Who  can  answer  an  arj^ment  like  the  following  P  [ 

Does  it  not  require  more  cieilulitv  to  disliclicve 

than  to  believe?  The  words  arc  by  a  writer  from  I 


France,  who  has  himself  onoe  walked  in  the  blind- 
ness of  skeptic^ : 

"  I  was  a  skeptic,  but  this  scene  discovered  a  new 
world  of  thought  to  me.  For  afterward,  as  I  trav- 
eled on  my  lonely  way  eastward,  I  never  saw  a 

church  in  t!ie  little  v;!Iasi'->  that  were  stati'incil  t'utty 
miles  apart,  with  no  intervening  civiUcation,  but  the 
thought  arose,  'Who  b  this  Man  that  he  can  do 
tlifse  wonderful  thinu,s?'  Voltaire's  sneers,  the  ar- 
guments of  Hume,  the  ribaldry  of  Paine,  vanished 
like  matutinal  mist  in  the  eflbrt  to  reidy.  For,  see ! 
sixty  generations  have  come  and  gone,  crop  after  crop 
of  men  has  been  reaped  by  the  mower  Death, 
since,  in  an  obscure  and  lonely  village  of  a  ronote 
and  flfipi'sef!  province  of  the  Rnmnn  crr.pire,  a  b.ilje 
was  born  whose  reputed  parents  were  poor  Jewish 
peasants ;  a  carpenter's  son,  who,  without  culture, 
wifhr-itit  Sf-Hial  pri>-!f!oji,  without  political  power,  ut- 
tered words  that  ha. e  ever  since  molded  the  lives 
of  the  greatest,  the  most  j  owcrt'ul,  the  best,  the 
wisest,  ay,  and  the  vilest  also,  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened continents  of  the  world.  Histon,',  since  this 
young  man  died,  has  been  a  mere  record  of  strug- 
gles either  to  assert  or  to  resist  his  dominion.  He 
left  no  written  word ;  and  yet  the  human  race  has 
bowed  before  the  reports  of  his  sayings  by  tiie  way- 
sides of  Galilee  and  the  deserts  of  Judea,  to  a  group 
of  fishermen  and  crowds  of  the  despbed  of  the  earth. 
I  never  saw  a  church  in  these  frontier  settlements 
without  feeling  a  sense  of  awe  as  1  thought  of  the 
origin  of  the  religion  it  represented.   Scenes  like 

tiiL^c,  ani!  thoughts  like  tl:e,--r,  oixiud  the  he:irt  to 
reply,  in  the  words  of  earnest  Peter,  'Thou  art  the 
Christv      Son  of  the  living  God.*  ** 

The  Prodlem  of  Life. — And  I  have  s.ii4  in  my 
bean,  what  b  life^  Shall  I  too  go^  foDowing  those 

who  have  priix  lcd  me,  like  the  l.inib  that  passes 
where  its  mother  has  p.is$ed,  to  imitate  tlic  immortal 
folly  of  mankind?  One  seeks  upon  the  seas  the 
treasures  of  Memnon,  and  the  wnves  itiTtilf  his 
wishes  .ind  his  ship;  in  the  bosom  of  the  glory  to 
which  his  genius  aspires,  another  dies,  intoidcatcd  by 
the  echo  i  f  an  empty  name.  Formtng  his  drcp  plot 
out  of  our  ii.x!sbions,  one  erects  a  throne,  and  .intends 
but  to  fall ;  loving  to  succimib  to  sweeter  snares,  an- 
other reads  his  fate  in  a  woman's  eyes.  The  idler 
falls  asleep  in  the  arms  of  hunger ;  the  husbandman 
giddes  his  fruitful  plow ;  the  scholar  thinks  and  reads ; 
the  warrior  strikes  and  kills;  the  beggar  sits  do«Ti 
by  the  waj-sidc.  Hut  where  are  they  going?  They 
are  going  where  goes  the  leaf  that  the  breath  of 
Winter  chases  before  it  Thus  go  to  wither  amid 
their  varied  works  those  generations  of  men  which 
the  hand  of  time  sows  and  gathers.  They  strove 
against  it,  but  time  has  conquered.   As  a  river 
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iagoifr  the  saad  of  its  banks,  I  have  seen  it  devour 
tiwir  fiigiliie  shadofn.  They  ^\re  born,  they  are  dead. 
Lord,  have  they  lived  ?  As  for  mc,  I  will  sing  the 
Master  whom  I  adore,  amid  the  din  of  cities»  amid 
tiie  soUtiide  of  deseits,  reclining  on  the  shore,  or 
floating  on  the  scxs,  ilic  sun's  dtLlitic,  or  (he 
hour  of  dawn.  The  earth  has  cried  to  me,  "  Who, 
Aen,  is  the  Lord?**  He  whose  ndghtf  Spirit  b 
cver)'-wIiLte  ilivjjl.ivcd,  lie  uf  wlmm  a  single  step 
measures  immen^ty,  he  from  whom  the  sun  borrows 
his  spteiidor,  lie  mrho  from  nothing  lias  created  mat- 
ter, he  who  on  ern[>ty  spare  hns  fmindt-tl  the  universe,  j 
he  who  without  shore  has  inclosed  the  seas,  he  who  ' 
widi  a  gianee  ha*  launched  forth  light,  he  who  knows 
neither  to-d.iy  nor  to  morrow,  he  whn  his  ,  if  hiriisclf 
existed  from  all  time,  who  lives  in  the  luture  as  well 
as  to  Ae  preMtit  hour,  and  recalli  tlie  ages  that  have 

escaped  from  his  hand.  This  is  he,  this  is  the  Lord  ! 
May  my  tongue  repeat  the  hii;u!rjd  natnc^  of  lus 
glory  to  the  children  of  men  !  Like  tlie  golden  harp 
hung  at  his  altars,  will  X  sing  of  him  even  onto 
death  I — Lamariint. 

Sometime. — It  is  a  sweet,  sweet  song,  flowing  to 
and  fro  among  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  heart,  and 
fills  the  whole  air  with  such  joy  and  gladness  as  the 
songs  of  birds  do,  when  the  Summer  morning  comes 
oat  of  the  darkness,  and  the  day  is  bom  on  the 
iiioaatayi&  We  have  all  our  possesskina  in  the  iu> 
tttre,  whidi  we  call  *'flaaietiiae;''  'Beautiltd  flowen 
and  sweet  singing  birds  are  there,  only  oar  hands 
seldom  grasp  the  ooct  or  our  can  hear,  except  in 
fittdt^  £kr-off  strains,  the  other.  Bat  O,  reader,  be  of 
pood  <:h.t.cr,  f.ir  !•>  all  the  gooti  there  is  a  golden 
"sometime!"  When  the  hills  and  valleys  of  time 
are  all  passed,  ti^ien  the  wear  and  the  iever,  the 
dts;i;ipoin;i:i--:it  .iii<!  il.c  sorrow  of  lift:  .ire  i>\cr,  then 
there  is  the  peace  and  the  rest  appointed  of  God. 
O,  homestead,  over  whose  blessed  roof  fidls  no 
shadow  even  of  i  !ot1<,  across  whose  thrc-^hold  the 
voice  of  sorrow  is  never  heard ;  built  upon  the  eter- 
nat  hills,  and  standing  with  thy  spires  and  pinnacles 
of  celestial  bcanfy  am  "nr^  the  pr.hn-frecs  of  the  city 
oa  high,  those  wiio  love  God  shall  rest  under  thy 
•hadoiw*^  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow*  nor  pain, 
nor  the  sound  of  weeping 

The  Ripie  tn*  tiif.  Tfi  AKT— The  hc.-»rt  of  the 
Christian  should  rt^ciuble  "lhat  Uinous  picture  of 
King  Charles  I,  which  h.-id  the  whole  book  of  Psalms 
written  on  the  lines  of  the  fact-  n  :1  tl  ',  !i.i'r  <  f  the 
ht.i<':.''  So  by  the  hand  of  our  ouii  tiiiigctii  study, 
under  the  -uiii  im  r  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  that 
book,  with  all  other  books  of  Scripture,  1)C  written  in 
the  tieart — the  picture— the  image  rather — nay,  tlje 
titriqg  image  of  the  great  Kiqg  who  won*  not  los^  his 
crown  thro^h  death. 

Let  US  seek  to  transcribe  on  diis  inner  fahlet  at 
least  one  verse  every  day — one  verse,  whether  of 
doctrine,  or  warmng,  or  promise,  till  the  time  shall 
come  when,  a.^  often  as  w«  look  in  upon  tiie  records 

of  meiiiijry  and  the  characters  of  affection,  our  glance 

shall  meet  some  enlightening,  redaiming,  supporting  1 
word  of  the  Father.  How  many  a  sakit  has  known  ' 


the  blesaedness  of  this  familiarity  with  Bible  tmtbt 
in  ffible  language— bringing  them  vividly  befim  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  when  the  outw.ird  eye  had  waxed 
dim  by  reason  of  age,  and  could  no  longer  read  what 
it  wonbl  have  been  tenftld  aqguish  to  Jiofgieti 

A  Beaotipdl  Extract. — ^It  was  night  Jerusa* 

Icm  slept  as  quietly  amid  her  hills  as  a  child  upon 
the  breast  of  its  mother.  The  noiseless  sentinel 
stood  l&e  a  statne  at  his  post,  and  the  philoso- 
pher's lamp  burned  dim^y  in  the  recesses  of  his 
chamber.  But  a  moral  darkness  involved  the  na- 
tions in  its  enlightened  shadows.  Reason  shed  a 
faint  glimmering  over  the  minds  of  men,  like  the 
cold  and  in^uiiicicnt  shining  of  a  distant  st.ir.  The 
immortality  of  man's  spiritual  nature  wxs  unknown, 
his  rcLitions  to  heaven  undiscovered,  aiul  lii>  fi.iuic 
destiny  obscured  in  a  cloud  of  mystery.  It  \va^  at 
this  period  that  two  forms  of  ethocal  mold  hovered 
about  the  land  of  God's  cnosen  people.  They 
seemed  like  sister  angels,  sent  to  earth  on  some  em« 
bassy  of  love.  1  lie  one  of  majestic  Stature  and  well* 
formed  limb,  which  her  snowy  drapery  hardly  con- 
cealed, in  her  erect  bearing  and  steady  eye,  exhib- 
ited the  h%hcflt  degree  of  strength  and  confidenoe. 
Her  right  arm  was  extended  in  an  impressive  ges- 
ture upward  where  Nitjhi  a;>;)cared  to  lave  placed 
her  darkest  pavilion;  while  on  her  left  reclined 
her  delicate  companion,  in  form  and  countenance 
the  contrast  of  the  other,  drooping  like  a  flower 
moistened  by  refreshing  dews,  and  her  bright  but 
troubiied  eyes  scanning  them  with  ardent  but  varying 
glances.  Suddetdy  a  light  Dke  the  sun  flashed  out 
from  ttie  he  n  ens,  and  Faith  and  Hope  hailed  wills 
exulting  songs  tiie  ascending  stai  of  ikthlehem. 
Years  rolled  away,  and  the  stranger  was  seen  at  Je- 
rusalem. He  was  a  mcelt,  un.tssuming  man,  whose 
liappineiis  seemed  to  consist  in  acts  of  benevolence 
to  the  human  race.  There  were  deep  traces  of  sor* 
row  on  liis  c luntcn.ince,  though  no  one  knew  why 
he  grieved,  for  he  lived  in  tlie  practice  of  every  vir. 
ttie,  and  was  loved  by  all  the  good  and  wise.  By 
and  by  it  was  rumored  that  the  stranger  worked 
miracles,  that  the  blind  saw,  that  the  dumb  spoke, 
the  dead  arose,  the  ocean  moderated  its  chafing 

fide ;  the  very  thunder  articulated,  he  is  the  Son  of 
God  !  tiivy  aiii..ijlcd  iiiiu  to  death.  Thickly  guarded, 
he  slowly  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary.  A  hea\'y 
cross  bent  him  to  the  earth.  But  Faith  leaned  on 
his  arm,  and  1  lope,  dipping  her  pimons  iu  his  blood, 
numnted  to  the  skies; 

TtlE  WrbcX.— A  noble  vessel  lay  str.inded  on 
the  beadi,  the  sea  sweeping  her  decks,  and  her 
helpless  crew  and  passengers  clinging  to  the  rigging, 
and  directing  their  imploring  eyes  to  the  shore  for 
help.  The  storm  rs^g^  and  ever  and  anon  a  strong 
wave,  beating  on  the  shattered  wreck,  loosed  die 
grasp  of  some  unfortunate  mcitat,  \shose  stten;,;t}i  at 
length  had  £uled,  and  simk  him  beneath  the  waves 
to  rbe  no  more.  A  crowd  appeared  on  the  shore, 
and  while  many  ^a/ed  with  idle  curiosity  on  the 
harrowing  scene,  a  few  seemed  busy  in  preparations 
to  aflbrd  reiUef  to  the  saStrhig.  They  had,  however, 
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a  sin^e  small  boat,  and  not  suffident  courage  and 

humanity  l<i  man  it.  Sad  wa-i  the  scene !  How 
hopclm  the  prospect  of  the  shipwrecked !  Can  our 
sjropatliies  be  touched  by  such  a  pictured  Then  let 

us  contemplate  a  still  sadder  !(.]irt.si.nt.ai.:.u.  Mill- 
ions are  clinging  to  a  frail  sup]K)rt,  and  are  mo- 
mentarily nnking  into  the  abyss  of  woe.  Hicy  im* 

plorc  help  from  those  who  have  Ti  er,  saved  from 
th«  tuiiu  But,  alas  I  how  lew  ot  those  who  profess 
to  have  been  rescued  by  Divine  grace,  are  actively 

en.c;n;;e(I  In  cfforLs  to  save  the  ;>iT:shing!    The  mis- 
sionary entcrj)risc  is  as  yet  but  iikc  a  small  life- 
boat, poorly  m.iniK-d,  able  only  to  pick  up  one  here 
and  there,  of  the  drowiung  thousands,  as  they  Strug-  j 
gle  in  the  agitated  occaiu    \Vlien  will  the  listless-  i 
ncss  of  Christian  be  overcome?    When  will  they  ! 
be  induced  to  make  adequate  exertions  to  save  the 
mUlions  who  arc  perishing  without  hope  ? 

An  Angel  Standixo  Ry. — Wc  have  read  of  a 
certain  youth  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity — 
tlMM  periods  of  historic  suffering  and  heroic  pa- 
tience and  legendary  tronder  to  which  I  call  yonr 
attention — we  read  of  a  Christian  youth  on  whom 
his  persecutors  put  in  practice  a  more  than  common 
share  of  their  ingenuity,  that  by  his  torments— let 

those  who  c.ui  or  \\\\\  •^'<  tiunii^h  ilie  ImrriMt:  de- 
tails—^hcj  might  compel  him  to  deny  his  Lord  and 
Scvwr. 

After  a  IfTip;  endurance  of  those  pains  tl;<.y  re- 
leased him,  in  wonder  at  his  obstinacy.  His  Chrur- 
tian  twelhren  are  sdd  to  have  wondered  too,  and  to 
have  a'sktd  him  liv  wXr.w  mijlii',  fiiih  lu-  imild  so 
Strangely  subdue  the  violence  of  the  fir<s,  as  that 
nddier  a  cry  nor  a  groan  escaped  Mm. 

"  It  \va=;  indeed  most  painful,"  was  the  noble 
youth's  reply,  "  but  an  angel  stood  by  mc  when  my  i 
aqgniah  was  at  the  worst,  and  nith  Us  linger  pc^nted 
to  heaven." 

O  thou,  whoever  thou  art  that  arc  tempted  to 
commit  a  sin,  do  thou  think  on  death,  and  that 

thought  svill  1.0  an  rmgcl  to  thee!  Tlie  hope  of  I 
heaven  will  xai^u  tliy  courage  above  the  fiic-cast  i 
threatenings  of  the  worhl ;  the  fear  of  bell  will  rob 
its  persuasions  of  all  their  enchantment ;  :trd  the 
very  extremity  of  their  trial  may  itself  contribute  to 
animate  thy  exertions  by  the  thought  that  thegivater 
will  be  thy  reward  hereafter. — Bishcf  iltUr. 

To  Every  Christian. — What  are  you  doing  for 
Christ?  Christ  hxs  done  much  for  you^  what  arc 
you  doing  for  him  ?  \'our  soul  has  been  saved ; 
jopr  inh«ritanoe  of  eternal  life  made  sure ;  your  sins 
have  been  washed  away ;  your  eternal  prospects  are 
glorious  beyond  conception ;  the  sting  of  death  has 
been  removed.  You  know  and  realize  that  however 
tried  you  may  be  in  this  life,  beyond  the  grave  there 
is  a  ca!m,  f.-  er-ending  rest  reserved  for  you  in  the 
bosom  of  tliG  Savior.  Vou  have  received  much,  not 
that  yon  deserved  it  any  more  than  others,  bat  be- 
cause Christ  ha-s  loved  you  and  giv-  n  himself  f  ir  you. 
And  arc  you  going  to  be  satisiied  with  simply  re< 
oeiviiig  MdvatMHi  for  your  mm  seu/f  Is  it  enough 
that  jtM  should  read,  md  hop^  and  thinly  and  heir 


all  yon  Can  for  y<mrself  only?  If  some  Idnd  fiiend 
has  taught  you  to  love  Christ,  is  it  ii</t  yi>ur  bounden 
duty,  should  it  not  be  your  highest  delight  to  en- 
deavor to  teach  thoae  around  you  to  love  Christ  ^ 
Wliat  lll!  ^>e(!  n-^ults  would  follow  if  all  who  have 
been  saved  would  seek  to  save  others  I  What  great 
good  one  earnest,  industrious  Christian  can  acram- 
p!ish  if  he  will !  Nearly  all  the  good  which  has 
been  accomplished  has  been  done  by  a  comparatively 
lev.  If  all  worked  as  tlx  few  bate  worked,  if  all 
prnyc(!  the  ft-w  have  praved,  the  hles<;inn;<;  of 
Chi i.-vti.iiiiiy  would  l)\  tliis  time  have  penetrated  t.vcry 
part  of  the  globe,  and  tlu-  name  of  Christ  would  be 
welcomed  at  every  fireside.  What  nre  yf>u  doing 
for  Christ  ?  "  To  him  that  knowcth  to  do  good  and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  li  abL** 

Man  and  Duty.— Through  the  atonement  of  the 
Redeemer,  man  becomes  reconciled  to  duty.  There 
is  no  discord  more  terrible  than  that  between  man 
and  duty.  There  arc  few  of  us  who  fancy  we  have 
found  our  own  places  in  this  world ;  our  lives,  our 
partnerships,  our  professions,  and  our  trades  are  not 
those  which  we  should  have  chosen  for  oursches. 
There  is  an  ambition  within  us  which  sometimes 
makes  us  &ncy  we  are  fit  for  higher  things,  that  we 
arc  adapted  for  other  and  better  things  than  those 
to  wiiicb  we  are  called.  But  we  turn  again  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  the  mystery  of  life  (^comes 
plain.  The  life  and  death  ot'  »  Iw  ist  are  the  reconcil- 
iation of  man  to  the  duties  which  he  has  to  do.  Vou 
can  not  study  his  marvelous  life  without  perceiving 
thai  ih'j  whole  of  its  details  arc  uncongctii.d,  n  can, 
Uivial,  wretched  circumstances — from  which  the  spirit 
of  a  man  revolts.  To  bear  die  sneer  of  the  Saddu* 
cee  and  th<j  iui>c  of  the  I'haH -cc  ;  to  be  rejected  by 
his  iamily  and  friends ;  to  be  harassed  by  the  petty 
disputes  and  miserable  qaarrda  of  his  feOowers  about 
thcit  (  v.  n  [i'Ci  -nnal  precedence  ;  to  he  trc.ilcd  by  the 
government  of  his  coimtry  .xs  a  charlatan  and  a  dem- 
agogue; to  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men,  com- 
ing and  gf^inc;  without  sympnthv ;  V'>  rctirr  ni  d  fiiitl 
his  leisure  iaii  lukd  on  and  liiiiu^cll  jjurhutd  lui  i^iiu- 
blc  ends — these  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Re- 
deemer's existence  here.  Vet  in  these  it  was  that 
the  nolilcst  life  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  hved. 
He  retired  into  the  wilderness,  and  one  by  one  ]jut 
down  all  those  visions  that  would  have  seduced  him 
from  the  higher  path  of  duty;  the  vision  of  comfort 
which  tempted  him  to  change  the  stones  of  this  world 
into  bread;  the  vision  of  ambition  which  tempted 
lum  to  make  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  his  own  by 
seeking  good  through  evil ;  the  vision  whi  h  ii  mjited 
him  to  distrust  Cud,  ajui  become  imporUuit  by  pur- 
suing some  strange,  unauthorized  way  of  bis  own, 
instead  of  following  the  way  of  submission  to  the 
will  of  V.oA.—Ki-:  F.  W.  fUrrf'^^n. 

DiviMB  Promises. — The  promises  of  the  Bible, 
like  the  beams  of  the  sun,  shine  as  freely  in  at  the 
windows  of  the  p.  ior  man's  cottage  as  the  rirh  man's 
palace.  A  mountain  of  gold  heaped  as  high  as 
heaven,  would  be  no  nidi  trearare  as  one  promise 
of  God. 
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Lecttoee  on  the  £vioen<xs  of  Christunitv  in 
THt  NixrnEBxm  Ctxmnx.   By  Rto.  Albert 

Bartus,  author  cf  "  Xot(S  on  the  Xcw  'J'cstt'oi  i:!."' 
etc,  xzmo.  451.  >1.75.  New  York :  Hitrier 
6*  Bm,  ChKimu^:  R^trt  Cteurke  6*  Co. 
Mr.  Zcbulon  S.  F,ly  gave  the  <:tim  nf  ten  thouinnd 
doll^s  to  the  UnioD  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
oXf  of  New  York,  to  Ibond  a  lectnresUp  on  die 
cviden  "cs  nf  Chri^ti.mitv,  the  ^ntressivc  courses  of 
lectures  to  comprise  "  aiiy  topic*  that  scr\'c  to  estab- 
lish the  proposition  that  Christianity  is  a  religion 
frtim  GimI,  or  tint  i;  is  the  perfect  and  final  form  of 
religion  for  man,  "  each  course  to  consist  of  ten  lec- 
tures, to  be  given  at  least  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
The  o)ursc  o{  lectures  before  uS  is  the  first  delivered 
on  tliLs  foundation,  and  is  a  most  hopeful  intimation 
of  the  powerful  aid  Afr.  Ely**  generous  donation  is 
to  contribute,  throi^h  successive  jrcan,  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Christian  evidences.  The  directors  and 
feculty  of  the  seminary  were  most  fortunate  in  select- 
ing Mr.  Barnes,  the  veteran  divine,  and  scholar*  and 
ODnnBentator,  to  inidace  this  Important  work. 

Mr.  Rirnc-i  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers, 
as  his  excellent  "Notes  on  the  New  Testament," 
and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Psahns,  Jo)>,  Isaiah, 
etc.,  have  l.Krcn  favorites  wit!i  iri.n.y  of  them.  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  find 
sodi  ctdnent  adaptation  to  the  work  assigned  him 
as  is  cvidenctc!  in  this  iin>ti  rlv  volume.  As  a 
scholar,  as  a  thorough  master  of  all  kinds  of  Biblical 
tore,  as  a  writer  and  a  reasoner,  we  know  htm  to  be 
a!;'.' ill!:  the  first  of  AnicrlL.ni  divines.  We  iV'A  nnt 
know  that  one  who  had  devoted  so  much  time  to 
critical  and  engetiGal  stages,  to  the  BtMe  ki  itself 

and  the  thr'  !ivr.*  dcvcVipcrl  from  the  Bible,  and  who 
had  reached  the  age  when  men  usually  begin  to  lose 
interest  in  the  living  present,  and  to  relive  rather 
the  studies  and  thnn:;hts  of  tiicir  c.itlier  j-ears,  wn-^ 
thoroughly  aln-t-.ist  witli  liu-  times  in  v,  hich  we  livt, 
Mr.  Baanea  write?  for  tlic  ninttucnth  ctntnry,  and  he 
Ls  a  master  of  the  situation.  He  battles  with  no 
dead  issues,  he  understands  and  accepts  the  present, 
and  wc  welcome  him,  anotiier  octogenarian,  by  the 
side  of  M.  Gui/ot,  whom  we  noticed  a  month  ago, 
as  a  venerable  and  suoxs&ful  ddcndcr  of  the  taith, 
against  tlie  subtile  and  powcrfid  attadcs  of  our  own 
day. 

The  work  is  timely  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
present  wants  of  the  department  of  Christian  evi- 
dences. Mr.  Barnes  dearly  understands  that  the 
ground  of  infidel  attacks  upon  Christknity  is  entirely 

cli  in--  !;  t!nt  in  irs  sjiirit.  forms,  mo<lcs  of  attack, 
aad  the  luuurc  of  its  objections,  infidelity  in  the 
nineteenth  centary  hi  very  diflerent  from  the  inlidelity 
of  former  timcj  ;  t1i.it  It  is  simply  a  waste  of  labor 
to  endeavor  to  meet  it  with  the  old  weapons  of  de- 


fense ;  that  it  is  worse  than  a  i»-astc  of  labor  simply 
to  denounce  it,  and  to  endeavor  to  overwhelm  it  with 

al>ii>ivc  c  pitli(-t-, ;  and  that  it  is  a  betrayal  of  weak- 
ness and  fear  to  attempt  to  evade  i^  or  to  conceal 
from  ourselves  and  the  world  its  true  significance 
and  seriousness.  The  author  of  these  lc;ii;r(  ; 
approaches  it  candidly  but  fearlessly;  be  gives  it 
credit  for  all  that  is  good  in  it;  he  adciiowledgea  the 
changes  that  have  passed  over  modern  society,  and 
the  influence  of  these  changes  in  weakening  the  force 
of  arguments  that  in  former  times  were  available  and 
powerful  as  u'.  idcncesof  the  Divine  orli^in  of  Ci.iis- 
tianity ;  he  tuatedes  the  necessity  ol  jl  new  line  ui 
argument,  adapted  to  the  advanced  knowledge, 
science,  .ind  acutely  critical  spirit  of  our  day;  he 
fairly  and  fully  states  the  questions  and  objcaions 
of  modern  skepticism,  the  more  recent  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  fiuth  arising  out  of  mo<lern  philosophy, 
science,  and  liistorical  criticism,  and  the  difficulties 
that  Christianity  has  to  meet  in  th.it  complicated  in- 
fluence which  vre  may  designate  as  the  state  of  mod- 
em society.  He  endeavota  to  extenuate  none  of 
these  difficulties,  to  evade  none  of  these  issues.  He 
perfectly  understands  that  in  our  critical  and  inquir- 
ing age,  characterized  by  many  evd  and  dangerous 
v^cc^,  but  alv-)  i  li.ir.u  tt:i  i.-cil  In-  .in  intense  and  .search- 
ing inquiry  after  truth  and  knowledge,  Christianity  is 
to  be  maintained  \iff  no  evasions,  no  ui^mess,  no 

ilcminciation  or  vituptr  ttii^n.  but  by  dcmonitr.itii  n 
in  the  focc  of  all  these  questions  and  objections  that 
her  orifi^  is  of  God. 

Tn  this  spirit  and  with  this  candor  Mr.  Barnes 
approaches  the  task  before  him.  In  three  admirable 
lectures  he  brings  the  case  fully  before  us.  He  care- 
fully fi.xes  the  limitntifir.-;  <<\  the  human  mind  on  the 
subject  of  rciision.  r.iif.iug  the  most  essential  ele- 
ments of  religion  fairly  out  of  the  sphere  of  human 
philosophy  and  science.  The  battle-ground,  the 
author  claims,  is  not  and  can  not  be  here ;  it  must 
find  place  only  in  the  e%idcnccs  of  Christianity  as  a 
historical  utterance  of  religion.  The  second,  and 
third,  and  fifth,  and  si.vth  lectures  are  most  excellent 
statements  of  these  evidences  from  history,  miracle, 
and  prophecy  as  aficcied  by  time,  science,  and  the 
progress  of  dx-ilizatton.  The  remaining  lectmres 
give  the  line  of  positive  arumneMU  drawn  from  his- 
tory, miracle,  and  prophec)-,  from  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  firom  the  personal  character  and  incar- 
n.ition  of  Christ,  from  the  adaptation  of  the  Ciiris- 
tian  religion  to  the  wants  of  man,  concluding  with  an 
acctirate  survey  of  fbe  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
vMirld's  )iriii;re>^  in  science,  civili^'alidn,  and  tlic  arts 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  volume  is  worthy  of 
a  high  place  among  the  ablest  of  recent  cooiribtttioos 
to  the  evidences  of  Chriitiajn^,  and  will  lepij  a 
careful  study. 
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Threk  EIncusu  Statesmen  :  A  Ctmtv  ./  L^xiim-j 
on  tkt  JPaUtiaii  History  of  Eni^hittd.  By  CoIdwiH 
Smit/t.  \2mp.  Pp.  298.  $1.50.  iVriO  York: 
JLirper  tSr*  Bros.  Chuinnati:  Kodtrt  Clarke  <&*  Co. 
Goldwin  Smkli  is  one  of  the  Uve  men  of  tfie  day: 

He  never  writes  without  hnviip  •s-^rnefhinc;  \-n!tia!ile 
and  important  to  say,  and  therefore  all  that  comes 
from  hfe  pen  is  well  worth  the  reading^  and  «h«t  he 
has  to  sav  i"'  said  in  a  sty?c  50  vit;nrnn'!,  trcnrhnnt, 
and  clear  that  there  is  not  mu«:h  danger  ut'  our 
censing  to  read  after  we  have  once  begun.  He  >i:c  s 
thinjjs  vcrv  denrJy,  and  in  brnad  .md  comprehensive 
relations ;  he  lutes  every  liung  iitiic,  evasive,  baic, 
or  mean;  self-proud  aristocracy,  contracted,  nar- 
row-<«ip;hted  politics,  conceited  science  or  knowledge, 
small  bit;otry  and  exdosivism,  all  receive  the  indig- 
nant strokes  of  his  satire,  in  wliiA  art  he  is  a 
master.  A  h|gb  moral  (one  is  a  prominent  cbarnc- 
terntic  of  all  lie  writes;  a  broad  love  of  humanity 
gives  warmth  and  earnestness  to  his  pen,  while  his 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  that  humanity  serves  to 
temper  his  enthusiasm.  He  loves  strength,  6ime<vs, 
and  !im1\  i.c>s,  and  turns  with  evident  delight  to  the 
study  of  two  of  the  statesmen  of  this  voliunc,  Tj-m 
and  Cromwell,  whom  he  enlo^zes  and  justifies,  ! 

w^i'c  lit-  \ 'l;' !r' 'iislv  dt.-nni:n<  rs  T'itt,  flic  third  subject 

of  his  lectures.  In  this  volume  he  is  not  so  much 
the  liistarian  as  the  poptdar  lecturer,  and  evidently 

rather  ust-S  tVic  <  h.irnctrr  nnd  history  of  these  states- 
men as  the  web  into  which  to  weave  many  a  valua- 
ble lesson  kit  the  Church  and  FarKament  on  the 
wrongs  and  needs  of  the  prr^ent  day.  Modern 
politicians  are  made  to  look  small  in  the  presence 
of  these  colossal  apecioiens  of  a  Itanner  century,  and 
high  pretenders  in  the  Anglicnn  Chiirrh  look  rather 
ludicrous  in  the  presence  of  the  I^iuds  and  Mauwa- 
riugs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  has  no  sym- 
jvidiv  a  hesitating,  "dawdling"  Parliament,  or 
with  .t  "  religion  of  flowers  and  incense,  of  milliner- 
ies and  upholsteries,  of  insinuating  directors,  clerical 
cclihan;',  monachism,  the  confessional  and  eu(  h  iristi.  I 
miracles."  There  is  not  much  here  that  is  ticw  to  I 
be  learned  about  Pym,  Cromwell,  or  Pitt,  but  there 
are  many  valuable  thoughts  on  questions  of  the 
living  present  that  are  of  interest  to  all  classes  of 
readers. 

LlFF-SCENES   FROM  THE   Fot'R   GOSPEI&  ItivUtd 

Edilum,  with  !'J.:pf  ami  lUustrethn^.  Pv  Kn: 
Givriy  Jones,  AL  A.,  Chaplain  U.  S.  A'.  \2mt>, 
/'A  443.   PhiltuMfhi.t :  y.  C.  GarrigHit  Ca 

This  is  a  most  valuable,  interesting,  and  instructive 
boeik.  Its  object  is  to  give  a  fuffaai  to  the  scenes 

in  the  Gospels  hv  intprwi^nvin^  with  the  Cospcl 
narrative  the  "i-arious  knowledge  \vl:ich  modern  re- 
ECirch  hxs  placed  within  our  reach,  and  thus  impart- 
ing to  them  a  fircshnc«s  and  reality  which  they  can  ! 
not  have  without  this  knowledge  of  the  country,  • 
people,  sodal  customs,  etc,  bi  the  midst  of  whidi  | 
the  events  happened.    In  one  aspect  we  might  call  j 
it  a  delightful  running  paraphrase  and  commentary 
on  the  Goq>et  atoiy.  It  is  a  gracefid  and  captivating  J 


harmony  of  the  Gospels,  the  life  of  Christ  being  pre- 
sented as  one  continued  narrative,  and  with  true  his- 
toric accuracy.   Descriptions  of  the  country,  events  j 
from  contemjjoraneous  history,  sketches  of  the  cus-  ! 
toms  of  those  days,  and  pictures  of  social  life,  all 
nrcurate  and  valuable,  move  along  with  the  story  so 
smoothly  and  naturally  that  the  whole  vrears  the 
asjK-ct  of  a  new  history,  full  nt'  a  reality  never  before  1 
so  vividly  seen  and  felt.   The  author  ha&  personally  j 
visited  the  land  he  describes,  and  has  also  studied  | 
\vi;h  p-cat  judgment  the  writings  i  f  travelers  and  ! 
e' tmracntators,  so  that  he  is  able  to  communicate  a  J 
great  deal  of  information  in  die  very  attractive  style 
•and  arrangement  he  has  adoj-tctl.    The  infornuition 
incorporated  into  the  story  is  of  undoubted  authority,  j 
and  is  just  sodi  as  the  SabbaUi  school  teacher  and  | 
Christian  m>-^ls  u>  have,  and  wc  know  of  no  other 
biiok  in  which  so  much  can  be  found  in  so  iunall  a 
compass  and  in  so  pleasant  an  arrangement 

The  Fa*  East;  w,  LMm  fram  Egypt,  Paieslint^ 

and  Other  Jjjnds  of  the  Orient.    Illmtratcd  -.vitk 
EngrafingSf  Ma/it,  tic.    By  N.  C  Burl,  D.  Z>.,  | 
mthmt      *^J£um  Am«ng  the  G«tpdi^   \tm«.  \ 
Pf  3fj6.    02.    antinmti:  P.  IV.  Carroll      Co.  1 

1  hesc  letters  trace  the  wanderings  of  the  writer  ; 
through  the  "far  F.ast"  from  the  time  of  leaving  ! 
Naples  for  .Mexandria  till  arriving  at  Vienna  by  j 
Constantinople  and  the  Danube.   They  relate  thictly, 
however,  to  Kgypt  and  the  Holy  Land.    It  is  diftrcult 
for  any  traveler  in  our  day  to  present  any  thing  new 
with  regard  to  these  lands,  so  thoroughly  traveled  , 
and  so  ct^piously  described.   And  yet  there  is  a  ' 
freshness  and  novelty  about  nearly  every  well-written 
detail  of  a  tour  tlirouigb  these  *'  lands  of  the  Orient."  | 
The  civilization,  the  manners  and  costoms,  so  difTcr-  | 
ent  from  our  own,  le.nling  to  ]>ersonal  incidents  that  j 
could  not  possibly  happen  in  our  own  country,  I 
together  with  die  sacred  assodatioos,  the  venerable  | 
antiquities  and  the  pcculi.ir  physical  fc  .tiire-  furnish  , 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material  to  the  good  i 
observer  and  ready  writer.  Dr.  Burt  belongs  to  this  j 
cl.ass,  and  sees  many  things  niects  witli  :r.,;iiv  inci- 
dents, and  sees  them  and  flescribcs  them  in  hx^  ovrx 
way,  giving  us  »  the  result  a  most  entert^nmg  and 
rcadatjlc  book,  and  make;,  us  almost  ciuious  of  his 
fine  opportunities.   A  large  share  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  "Bigfpt  and  his  journey  up  the  Nile,  and 
is  full  of  interesting  incident  and  description.  The 
tour  of  the  Holy  Land  is  told  with  a  subdued  cntbu-  . 
siasm  which  betrays  the  intcnsa  gratifiesdon  of  the  | 
author. 

Italian  Journeys.  Py  1!'.  D.  IJowells,  author  of  \ 
"  lenetian  Life."  \2mo.  Pp.  320.  %z.  AfW  j 
Y»ri:  Ihird  6*  Hfii^tm,   dmiimaH:  Rchert 

Chrke  &'  Co.,  and  P.  ff.  C:rn</!      Co.  ] 

Tl'-r  who  rt'.id  niithni's  sprightly  descriptions  ] 
of  \  cticti.iH  liie  will  Lc  pltased  to  receive  from  his  1 
pen  this  volume,  which  is  a  sequel  or  continuation  ' 
of  that,  lie  leaves  Venice  to  continue  his  travels  , 
and  observations  in  Italy.  He  is  a  good  traveler, 
aees  all  that  is  worth  aeemg^  and  looks  at  what  he 
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does  see  wtth  a  strikbig  degree  of  coramon-senise. 
He  is  Mrrieti  awav  hy  no  undue  enthusiasr'.  V'-r  -'.ed 
by  no  traditions,  dupid  by  no  pretenses,  aiiu  ytt  is 
in  lively  and  cheerful  sj^mpatfajr  iri^  all  he  sees.  He 
dissolves  a  good  deal  of  romance,  and  shatters  to 
piuccs  a  good  many  imaginary  pictures,  and  spoils 
[  the  poinU  of  many  old  Morics  and  traditiona,  but 
doea  it  with  good  grace,  in  a  atyle  that  evinces  no 
bftterness  in  hfamelf  and  laspires  none  in  Ins  readers, 
while  the  disenchanted  realities  that  arc  left  are 
suliicicnt  to  make  even  the  Italy  of  to-day  a  wonder- 
fill  land,  and  to  indicate  tlie  greatnew  and  glory  of 
dwpaaL 

Fot*R  Years  Among  Spanish  Americans.  By  F. 
ffastaurtk,  late  U,  S.  Minister  to  tA«  R^mblk  of 
Eiuador.  laanL  Pf.  401.  $2.  Nem  Y«Ht; 
Hurd  ^  miigfitm.  Ondmtati:  R.  W,  Ckmtt 

Co.  ' 

!  Here  we  have  pictures  of  a  country  less  travel- 
worn,  and  pictorea  drawn  not  by  tlie  mere  traveler 

taking  has^y  r  itc^  of  undigested  observations,  but 
by  one  of  several  years'  residence  among  the  people 
ah<:kut  whom  he  writes,  Ecuador  is  a  Republic  on 
(  Pncitic  coast  of  Snnth  Anuricn,  nf  which  but 
l.ult;  is  known  amon}<  us.  Ituked,  t!ie  authur  justly 
says  :  "  Our  reading  public  probably  knows  more  of 
China  or  Jnpan  than  jf  sueh  c*  imtries  as  the  interior 

j  <rf  Colunil-ia,  Kcuadur,  IVr-.i,  and  Bolivia.  Sdcntific 
men  oi'  great  celebrity  have  acquainted  us  with  the 
gaographkal  and  geological  features  of  the  Andean 
Talleys  and  table-lands,  but  they  have  told  us  but 
little  concerning  the  character,  the  social  and  domes- 
tic life,  the  political  institutiona  and  troubles  of  the 

!  tnliabitants.*'  The  author  claims  in  these  repccts  | 
the  advantages  of  an  almost  unexplored  field.  He  j 
uses  bis  opportunities  well,  and  his  pages  contain  1 

I    many  obserratlons  and  vatuaMe  items  of  social,  I 

ethnological,  .itnl  M>t<irir.il   i:if: 'rin:i'i(in   wtiich  rnn 

not  be  found  in  any  of  the  comparatively  few  £a- 
,   g^ish  books  00  Spanbh  America, 

Thk  Turk  and  the  Gfttsic  By  SL  G.  W.  Bern- 

Jamin.  i6me>.  Pp.  268.  $1-75.  .^'cw  York:  ^ 
Hmrd       Htughtmi,    CiMdmtaH:  R«Urt  Cktrht 

Another  book  of  travels,  and  yet,  like  the  previ- 
ous one,  not  from  a  mere  visitor,  bat  from  one  hav- 
ing enlarged  experience  in  tlie  countries  of  which  he 
■    writes,  and  who  has  cet«luny  studied  the  important 

questions  which  he  discus-ip^.  Tt  is  not  a  crtnttruniis 
nanativc,  but  a  selection  ot  such  subjects,  iliustriStd  i 
by  £uts  and  faicidcnts  from  his  experience  and 
obserxation,  :ire  v.i!!  .nLiptril  tn  rnnvcy  to  the  ' 
reader  a  vi\-id  impression  of  the  races  arid  countries 
of  the  Levant,  thdr  diaracter  and  condition.  His 
thcnr*!  nrc  tVic  "  CTcer!"!,  rices,  society,  and  scenery 
in  Turkey  and  Greece  and  the  isles  of  Greece." 
^fr.  Benjamin  '■»  the  son  of  an  eminent  missionar}-, 
who  consecrated  his  life  to  the  missionary  work  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  who  now  lies  buried  in  Con- 
stantinople, lie  is  an  easy  and  graceibl  writer,  and 
his  neat  little  volume  it  timelyi  iqipearing  wlien  pul>- 


lic  sympathy  is  already  aroused  in  behalf  of  the 

Cretan  in'^urrcction  nnd  the  critical  condition  of  the 
Ottoman  limpirc.  Chapter  ten  is  an  excellent  his- 
torical aketdi  of  Crete; 

Pdems  op  FAmt,  Hon,  amo  Love.  By  Phakt 

Gary.    ibmo.  Pp.  249.   $1.75.   A'r.r  \W-:  Hard 
Ilougltton.    CiHcinncUi:  Kolvrt  CiisrAr  Co. 

This  lieaotiful  collection  of  the  poems  of  I  'habe 
Cary  will  be  acceptable  to  many  readers.  h>he  be- 
longs to  the  school  of  jie$iti€  poets.  We  &nd  but 
little  that  stirs  and  moves,  but  little  that  touches  the 

1  per  .iiid  more  intricate  workings  of  the  hcnrt,  but 
much  tliat  is  beautiAil,  pleasing,  tender,  and  many 
excellent  and  well-expressed  moral  thoughts.  The 

pdftry  i->  ve  ry  smnjth  a:i(I  iniic,  and  il  is  a  pleasure 
to  read  it  She  nritcs  from  a  womb's  heart,  and 
many  of  these  poems  will  toudi  tender  chords  m  the 
hearts  of  our  fair  readers  which  are  almost  unknown 
to  the  sterner  sex.  "Arthur's  Wife,"  "Mother  and 
Son,"  "Tbe  Wile*s  Christmas,"  and  many  others  we 
have  read  repeatedly  lor  their  betn^  and  poetic 
power. 

The  Lovf.r's  Dictionary:  A  Poetical  Trcastny  of 
Lnei^s  Thm^kti,  Adimm,  and  DOtmmas.  /«• 

Jixtd  'u;:th  nearly  ten  thousand  re/eren,  ,-;  us  A 
Dictioiiaty  of  Compliments  and  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  Tender  Scknet.  ISIWA  Pp.  789L  53.5a 
A'r,L<  York:  Harper  6*  Sr»,  Gndtutati:  Rebirt 
Clarke  Co. 

The  ample  title  of  this  uiuqoe  volume  sr.fricicntly 
infornts  the  reader  of  its  character.  Il  is  an  ency- 
clopedia  of  the  poetry  of  love,  and  is  well  arranged 
for  the  convenience  of  dioee  who  have  occasion  to 

use  such  a  book  of  reference.  Th.e  whole  r.niif;c  of  I 
the  poetry  of  thb  afiiections  seems  to  have  been 
swept  fat  the  compilation  of  this  selection.  Of  course 
s')  v.iiinl  .1  tissue  (if  "  I'A-e-thoughts  "  vill  be  fmind 
to  present  many  attractive  aspects.  The  compiler 
assures  us  thair  ''nothing  has  been  admitted  into 
these  \:v^c<i  which  can  wound  the  maiqr  pore,  bright 
cyci  uhich  he  trusts  will  read  tlicni." 

An  Essay  on  Man.   £y  Alexander  Pope.    With  II-  j 
Itutrathns  and  A'tits,  hy  S.  R,  WtlU.   lima.  Pp. 
5>  II.  Nm  yorit:  StPwelR.  WOh. 

This  i';  .n  verv  Vptnutiful  edition  of  the  famous 
"  ivssay it  is  printed  on  line,  tinted  paper,  bound 
in  heavy,  beveled  covers,  and  wifh  |plt  edges.  The 

illustrntinns  arc  vcr.-  appropriate  etchings  in  wood,  ' 
and  the  cs*uy  is  piendrd  !>y  a  succinct  biography 
of  the  poet,  and  his  ilIlI. rated  "  I  niversal  Prayer." 
The  ]'ubl:<hcrs  say  truly  that,  "  wh.atcver  may  be  said 
by  tlieok)f;ian8  concerning  tlic  orthodoxy  of  thi«  great 
poet's  religious  \iews,  his  Essay  on  Mr.n  will  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  one  of  the  mxslcrpieccs  of 
English  verse,  and  will  attract  the  attention  of,  and 
instruct  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful.  The  views 
of  Pope  on  the  Great  Creator  and  His  wondrous 
works,  as  enunciated  in  thb  poem,  are  unsurpas^^cd 
for  grandeur  and  deep-toned  thought ;  and  no  writer, 
eitlier  of  ancient  or  modem  times^  has  so  inhtsed 
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J      his  sentiments  am!  spirit  into  tlic  literature  of  his 
j     natiun  by  a  single  ptutluciioii,  as  Ak.x.uK!cr  Pope." 

The  Lady's  Aucanac  for  1S68.  32mA,  Pp.  128. 
50  rA;  BaOami  CMri^ge.  dnamiuUi:  J(.  fV.  C»r- 

>  tV/  Co. 

This  is  a  real  little  gem  of  an  Almanac,  exaaly 
fitting  into  the  irantft  of  a  lady ;  it  is  beautiful  enough 
for  her  fancy  ;  it  ij*  smaJl  enough  for  her  puckL  t,  and 
contains,  besides  the  ordinary  calendar  and  a  blank 
memorandum  page  for  eadi  month,  a  huadicd  other 
good  things  that  a  lady  wanta  to  koow. 

Certy  and  May  Books,    /•'tmr  Volumes  in  a  Box. 
Aew  York:  Caritm  6*  P«rUr.   CuKumati;  JPoe 

Four  little  24mo  votamcs  of  sixty  pages  eadi*  con- 
taining "the  sayings  and  doinc^s  of  littk-  girls  knotvn 
to  tl»c  writer,"  making  four  picily  stoiics  under  the 
names  of  "The  Joy  House  and  its  Inhabitants," 
;     "The  Plcasnnt  Picni^"  "little  Billy,"  and  "The 
Chris  tmas-Trcc." 

MlSCELLANF.ors. 

Pamphlets,  errc. — Bt^tum,  Siiiyed  and  Mode.  By 
Rev.  T.  J.  Hryanti  of  flie  IlliDols  Confoence.  God  in 
our  Hiitory.    A  thanksgiving  sermon,  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Burns,  of  tiie  First  Metnodiiit  Church  of  VVelUtvule, 
Ohio.   OMtahgue  of  the  Wedeym  VHhmify,  1867^ 
Middhkntin,  Cmn.    Rev.  JiDseph  Cuminings,  D.  1)., 
LL.  D-,  President ;  students,  138.    Catalegut  of  tJtt 
iMmnee  Univtr^t  Appkm^  Wk,  R«v.  Geofg^ 
11  Stede,  Dl  D.*  Pre^dent  Stiidenta^oilegiate 

Department,  S<j  ;  otlicr  Duprtrtmcnts,  1S4.    The  Al- 
Liiiitc  AimuiMc.    (Jr..irto.    \'\\  76.    50  cts.  Kditcd 
by  Oliver  Wendell  IlnlnKs  aiul  Donald  G.  Mitchell 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    Cincinnati :  R.  W.  Car- 
roll &  Co. — Containing,  besides  the  ordinary  calen- 
dar, a  plentiful  supply  of  original  and  selected  litera- 
ture in  prose  and  poetry,  with  copious  illustrations 
on  wood,  the  seasons  gaudily  illnstrated  in  coloia 
from  des^  by  A.  F»  Bellows. 

Sunday  School  Requisites. — Carlton  &  Porter 
have  issued  Na  2  of  their  splendid  maps  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  Sacred  Places.  This  one  is  a  map  of 
Palestine,  .mil  is  the  best  arranged  maj)  for  the  needs 
of  the  Sunday  school  we  have  yet  seen.   They  are 
constantly  issitini;  new  and  valodile  things  for  the 
Sabbath  scliool  ;  Ixfwrt  i;s  are  four  "l.i:s^un>  on 
Pictures,"  each  being  a  quarto  <rf  stiff  paper  with  a 
fine  picture  on  one  side,  and  the  liistory  of  the  sub- 
ject illustrated  on  the  other ;  two  pack.ages  coniuin- 
ing  *'  Picture  Lessons  for  Infant  Classes,"  arranged 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Vmoent ;  and  "  A  Scripture  Catechism 
on  Romanism.** 

Dictionary  of  the  Biblf..— T.  P.  Pnrr     Cn..  of 
Hartford)  are  about  issuing  an  edition  of  the  ahrrti..^i  d 
Dictionary  of  the  Kble,  by  Dr.  Smith,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  "  Young  Person.",  Sabbnth  St  hoti!  I'l .  .;h- 
ers,  and  ranuiies.     iue  auriagmciii        ui. »  amu 
htmselC    We  have  on  our  table  advance  sheets  of 
the  in'.cr.dod  i.'^sue,  and  they  certainly  give  promise 
of  a  very  superior  edition  of  iliis  admirable  work. 
The  apedmen  Illustrations  are  veiy  fine.  We  will 
give  fiirOier  nodes  of  this  volume. 

^ONTHLY 

Pi;f.\v  TitEOi.OGiCAl.  SEMINARY. —Wc  havc  al- 
ready recorded  the  establishment  of  this  institution. 
The  opening  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  Fall. 
Mr.  Drew  at  first  wanted  it  located  in  Carroel,  Put- 
nam county,  where  he  was  bom.   He  waived  that 
wish  when  the  good  of  the  Church  required  it.  Tic 
bought  the  famous  ''Gibson  esutc"  in  Madison, 
l  ie  gave  the  owner  f  150,000  to  get  out  and  leave  it 
all   furni.shcd  just  a.s  it  w.i-.    Atul  thi^  lniiU!inE;, 
furnished  fit  for  a  prince,  with  its  carpels,  gilding, 
hansinj;'*,  and  scarlet  fcmiture,  makes  the  most 

gorgeous  Ihcologica!  scniin.iry  in  the  wrrUf.  The 
property  consists  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acre^  Indosed  widi  a  cemented  stone  fence,  iron 
K:ifrH,  ;incl  porter's  lorl;^c.    Without  any  n1tcratif>n 
the  mansion  contains  chapel,  Iccturc-rooJiis,  library, 
reading-room,  rooraa  for  prof^MKurs,  and  redtation- 
rnm=%  sufficient  for  one  hundrefl  <:tnr!cnti!.  Over 
$100,000  have  been  spent  in  repairs,  and  $300,000 
-will  be  given    an  endowment  A  fire-praof  build- 
ing for  librarv  nnfl  mii^ciiTn  i«!  tr>  go  up,  and  the 
cost  of  this  and  other  things  which  Mr.  Drew  will 

jlECORD. 

meet  will  aggregate  the  sum  of  from  $700,000  to 

$1,000^000. 

The  Ely  LeCTUM»  on  RBVRLATION.— Some  time  ; 
.igo  Mr.  Zebulon  Stiles  F.ly.  of  New  York,  | 
quealhed  to  the  Union  Theological  Semin.iry  of  the 
city  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $10,000  t  n  1    1  a 
lectureship  in  the  !=nmc,  the  title  of  which  should  be 
"The  Elias  P.  Ely  Ltctutcs  on  the  Evidence*  of 
Christianity.**    It  was  a  pleasant  wiiy  to  commemo- 
rate hi-s  Cimily  and  give  occxsion  for  the  investigation 
and  discussion  of  the  jtroofe  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  disjiensation.    Rev.  All)ert  Barnes,  widely 
known  bv  his  "Notes  on  tl»c  New  Testament,"  and 
"  Notes  ua  the  P.salms,"  was  selected  to  deliver  the 
first  series  of  ten  lectures.   These  have  iiwt  b  i  n 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  and  a  notice  of  the 
work  will  be  found  in  OUT  Cmttcmporary  lileratUfC^ 

Cmnicires  m  rmt  Uhitbo  Stati*— The  re])ort 

of  the  state  nf  reViKion  in  the  United  States,  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  the  Union 
ThedogiGal  Sendnaiy,  and  preseirted  to  the  General 
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d  nference  of  the  F.vangeli<-:il  A!li.-ince  recently  in 
I    K»»ton  in  Amsterdam,  is  a  dtjcumcnt  of  great  inter-  ^ 
j    est  and  valne,  cont^dnfoig  whhin  a  small  compass  a 

ra^t  amount  of  information  in  rcpard  to  the  state 

and  progress  of  religion  in  this  country.  We  con- 
I    deMe  from  it  the  annexed  stattatici»  vUch  will  be 

found  convenieot  ftir  reference: 

Roman  CathoBcii  iw»m.m^.iim..ww.....— .  3.800  4,000,000 

Mcthndstk.  ,..»....».i.i»i~.^i~——..i«>.4*o  1,000,000 

I  Up»i«t«  .^MMMM.>MHfM~WMM<»»-»  I?!  **>  —  ».6^O0O 

Prc»byi«riaM>..«««~«  i.i.wp.~~.—~  j^aoe».>>..>..>.  jeiNOOo 

Lathcram   Si^ao............  3*1«>oo 

Cotigrvgatioralbti.  J.780   ^^^^.^oo  ' 

pTnf€-«tant  Epi«cnpaluu)iw»<»— ••■  3,yoo   ibi.ioo 

CctTi'Jin  KffnrmcJ   i.i'o   110.000 

l>jr..h  kclVs-n-crl   44^   60,000 

I'niietl  Brethren,  about  3.000  tocieties.  Morari.an*.  about  12,- 
o-K)  I  ommuBtcastx.  Unitarian*,  about  3,000  churchei^  Uni- 
T-T  -\li.t«  hvdvde  about  600,000  of  ih«  popuhtion.  Quakers 
«rti"<l"i,  about  54,000  members  ;  Hick»i!F!<,  ainmi  40,000. 

RoiiAN  Catholics  in  South  America.— The 
Roman  Catholics  are  takhtK  alarm  at  the  first  signs 

I     IV' ifc^t.iiit  ai  ti\  itv.    At  C.illno,  in  Peru,  a  ^niall 
I    church  has  been  recently  erected  through  the  agency 
of  the  chap1:dn  appointed  by  the  Sooth  Anerkan 
>fi<sionarv  Society,  and  there  are  now  iKith  flay  and 
Sunday  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  iniants.   The  Ro- 
man Catholie  archbishop  of  Lima,  the  adjohring  cap- 
i    ital,  thought  fit  to  address  a  long  letter  to  the  Minis- 
I    ter  of  Justice  and  Worship,  calling  upon  him  to 
sappvesa  this  movement  as  adverse  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws.    "  As  Catholic  Hi-ihnp,"  in  his  p.ithetic 
pica,  "I  am  obliged  to  preserve  Iroin  irrclij;i(His  and 
1    heretical  contagion  the  souls  redeemed  with  the  blood 
of  the  Savior,  and  forming  part  of  the  fl»xk  of  our 
L.  rd  Jesus  Christ,  which  have  been  confided  to  my 
rsje."   There  has  arisen  quite  a  hot  controversy 
in  the  town;  and  in  the  chamber  of  Congress  itself, 
I    when  die  qoestion  of  toleration  came  up,  there  were 
stormy  md  liotou-s  scenes,  and  a  number  of  fanat- 
ical women,  who  liad  obtained  admission  to  the 
pallery,  were  ejected  at  t!»e  point  of  the  bayonet 
Two  of  the  dL']Mitiu>  wt  rf  \it)!ciitlv  assailt  il  in  the 
Street;  and  so  strongly  did  the  current  run  that  a 
ninisterfad  crisis  resulted,  in  which  the  Government 

SOCCnnihed  to  ttie  cen^iirc  for  its  suji]iii-.eil  support 
of  the  clerical  party.  The  Bishop  of  Santiago,  in 
Chili,  has  also  bsoed  a  circular  warning  the  priests 
in  that  city  and  in  Valparaiso  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  Protestant  propagandists  and  "fanatical  ad- 
venturers.'* 

Statistics  ABoirr  Church  Property  in  Aus- 

i  TSIA,  THE  UniTEO  STATES,  AND  RoME. — A  British 
'  journal,  the  Economist,  published,  lately,  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  on  Austrian  politics,  writtOlbf  aMr. 
bcamont,  who  has  loqg  resided  in  Viemnt,  w  ft  mis- 
sionary of  English  commercial  interests.  He  takes 
tho  ground  that  a  hea\-y  tax  on  Church  property  can 
alone  save  Austrian  finances.  The  recommendation 
makes  It  interesting  to  ascertain  how  modi  thu  prop- 
crty  amounts  to.  \Vc  find  in  Peterniann'.s  geograph- 
ical communications  of  1867  the  following  statement 
\   of  Ae  dergy  and  their  poesesirions  in  Austria: 

The  clergy  consists  of  a  tot.tl  number  of  55,370 
persons,  being  one  clergyman  to  every  540  persuiu  in 
the  total  population. 


One  patriarch,  four  primates,  eleven  archbishops, 
fifty-eight  bishops,  twenty-four  bishops'  assistants, 
11,863  pricats,  and  539  theological  professors.  There 
are  720  convents  for  males,  and  29S  convents  for  fe- 
males, with  fifty-nine  abbots,  forty-five  provincials, 
6,754  priests;  645  clericals,  140  novices,  1,917  lay 
brothers,  5,198  nuns,  and  nimieroas  students  of  the- 
ology, servants,  etc 

The  value  of  the  entire  Churdl  projx-rty  i'^  5o3,- 
886,488. 5a  The  aimual  income  is  19.819,856.5a 
We  had  supposed  this  property  was  worth  ten  times 
the  amount.  Neither  its  s.-ile  nor  a  tax  ui)<)n  it  seems 
to  amount  to  much  to  cover  an  annual  deficit  of  from 
$30,000,000  to  $5o,ooOkOoa 

\Ve  siilijoin,  fnmi  the  ."social  Almanac,  the  follow- 
ing statistics  as  to  Church  property  and  clerical  per- 
son* in  the  United  States:  Number  of  derical  per- 
sons, 39,866 — one  to  every  750  of  the  population. 
Annual  pay  of  the  same,  $49,912,243.  Value  of 
Church  property,  |^,3S^8of . 

The  Rom.tn  Govenment  has  rcrenttv  pulilished 
the  census  of  1867,  which  is  entitled,  "Condition  of 
Souls  in  the  Town  of  Rome."  The  total  population 
numbers  215,573  souls.  In  1866  the  numbers  were 
210,701,  while  in  1857  they  were  179,952;  so  th.it  the 
increase  h.xs  been  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  ten 
>'ears.  Besides  these,  the  population  of  what  still 
remains  outside  Rome  amounts  to  692,112  souls, 
making  a  total  in  the  present  Papal  States  of  907,685. 
The  inhabitants  of  Rome  are  thus  classified:  Thirty 
cardinals,  thirty-five  b^shop^  1,469  priests  and  derks, 
S2S  seminarists ;  makiqg  a  total  of  regular  dergy 
amounting  to  2,362. 

There  are  also  2,832  monks  and  2,215  ntms;  and, 

adilir..;  these  to  the  rc  cular  dcrpv,  we  have  a  total  ^ 
number  of  7,409.   There  are  1,642  girls  in  the  /V/m-  i 
mrnOs,  while  the  number  of  boys  In  the  colleges  is  I 
only25S;  775  men  and  1,088  women  arc  su])]K>rtcd 
in  charitable  institutions.  Itie  remainder  oi  the  pop- 
ulation consists  of  42,313  fenyiies,  numberh^  98^166 
males  and  94.438  females,  1)esides  7,360  snldicrs,  320 
pet.son.s  in  prison,  4,650  Jews,  and  457  other  dissent- 
ers from  the  Church  of  Rome.   The  monks  estab- 
lished in  Rome  belong  to  sixty-one  religious  r  !  !-^, 
and  twenty  seminaries  are  established  within  its  >\all». 
There  is  also  a  great  number  of  female  orders. 

Cn.M.  m  Northern  Illinois.— Coal  in  Illinois 
has  been  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  central  and  \ 
southern  portions  of  the  State,  and  discoveries  are  i 
extending  northward  It  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered in  M'Lean  and  Champaign  counties,  at  depths 
of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  fbet,  and  shafts  are 
being  opened  for  working  the  miiic^.  The  veins  are 
sufficiently  capped  with  rock  to  render  them  worka- 
able  with  safety.  | 

MAONESniM  Light.— The  light  produced  by  the  I 
combustion  <>f  magnesium  wire  is  of  .such  a  i  har.ac- 
ter  that,  even  by  night,  better  photographs  can  b« 
obtained  than  bf  sunlight^  unless  in  very  dear  and 
sunny  d.ays.  The  magnesium  exceeds  all  other  arti- 
ficial lights  yet  produced ;  is  of  the  purest  white,  soft 
and  diiinsivej  does  not  daaale  nor  pain  the  eye; 
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!      gives  off  no  odor  or  dcktcriotis  vapor  ;  can  be  Car- 
ried about  9»  easily  as  a  caadlc }  is  inexplosive,  and 
five  from  any  objecrion  wlistever»  TNn>  and  a  half 
oinn  rs  <A  i:i:i^tic-iiuni  will  t^vc  as  much  light  as 
twenty  pounds  of  the  best  stcarine.   Its  price,  also^ 
has  been  ao  npicllj  reduocd  that  it  nitl  in  «U  prob- 
ability  cone  eaieualvely  into  domestic  nae; 

ExUFTIONS  OF  Mt.  Vesuvius. — The  recent  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Veaavius  have  directed  attcotioii  to 
Its  history.  On  November  aiat  red'lwt  atonea  were 

ejected  from  the  bundng  mountain.  The  surround- 
ing earth,  aaya  a  dlapatch,  ii  in  tremulous  motion 
ibr  a  conaidcrable  distance;  t!ie  lava  is  pouring  forth 
and  runniriR  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  in  vol- 
ume and  with  rapid  flow,  and  the  general  upheaving 
of  the  volcano  has  given  waming  of  a  grand  erup- 
tion, from  which  we  may  look  for  \ciy  serious  con- 
sequences, as  in  former  years  of  the  more  remarka- 
ble phenomena  fipom  Vesuvius.  The  first  eruption 
of  the  nv'Tf  scri.  ms  kind  from  ^^o^Int  Vesuvius  oc- 
curred in  the  year  79,  when  the  elder  Pliny  perished, 
and  tlie  then  vast  cities  of  Hercnlanetnn,  Pompeii, 
'     and  Stabiae  were  overwhelmed  by  the  hurninp  tor- 
rent  aiul  buried  in  lava  and  ashes  thrown  from  the 
crater.  Forty-«iiM  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  occurred 
from  that  disastrous  period  to  the  ycnr  i860,  of 
which  the  most  odcbratcd  in  history  took  place  in 
the  years  472, 1779^  I794>  1^19^       »m1  1839' 

High  Chitrch  RBAcnoK.— In  a  very  recent  pub- 
lication by  High  Church  clcrgAiriLn,  catitli-iJ,  "The 
Church  and  the  World,"  one  of  the  authors  declares 
tiiat  the  Reformation  was  a  misfortune  and  that  it  to 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  get  rid  of  the  Protestant 

element ;  another  advocntf^  tlie  cclibatT  nf  the  dcrgy ; 
another  speaks  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  as  the  "forty  stripes  save  one  laid  on  the 
back  of  the  Anglii-nn  priesthood     another  ci'lo  ujwjn 
the  Church  to  seek  the  reunion  of  the  Komij>h,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Anglican  Churches,  exdoding  all 
Protestant  communions}  and,  lastly,  one  of  them 
says,  "  A  reaction  In*  st  length  come,  the  tide  has  1 
now  turned,  and  the  Catholic  leaven  is  working  out 
the  Puritan  lenven."  ' 

Braiimixtsm  Dying  Out.— Through  the  Christian- 
izing and  civilizing  influences  now  at  work  throughout 
India,  there  is  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  that  is  effect- 
ing a  great  but  silent  revolution.   An  intelligent 
writer  of  extended  objwrvation  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  maintains  that  the  religion  of  the  people  is 
receiving  s  blow  from  which,  humanly  spealdnjjb  it 
can  never  recover,  makes  the  suggestive  statement: 
"When  the  older  Pralmiins  h.ivc  died,  there  will  lie 
none  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  language  of 
their  ferdathers  who  can  readily  take  their  place;" 
and  adtls,  th;U  in  the  strfin^huld  nf  Brahrainism  in 
W cstcrn  India  nut  more  than  ten  or  twelve  youths 
are  studying  Sanscrit 

Amthkaote  CoAi.— The  hngest  deposits  of  an- 

flif.irite  cna!  in  the  wnrld  .ire  in  Pc nn-'vlvania — the 
mines  of  which  supply  the  market  with  millions  trf 
tuns  annually,  and  mpptitx  to  be  ineahaustihle. 

BtTtWAH  MissiOK.— At  the  Bormah  Baptist  Mis* 

sioiiary  ConMntion  held  in  Ran};>"in,  19  American 
missionaries,  12  assistants,  97  native  preachers,  33  lay 
ddcgatcfl,  and  199  other  disdples  pwtidpated  hi  the 
cjKfdseSi  A  vast  change  ^twe  the  days  of  Judson. 

pDITOR'S 

To  OUR  Contributors. — The  relations  of  an  ed- 
itor with  those  who  are  pleased  to  aid  lum  by  the 
oontribotion  of  tlieb'  aitides  are  delicate,  and  we 

have  steadily  endeavored  to  recognize  and  treat  them 
conscientiously.   The  very  fact  of  contributing  to  a 
periodical,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  is  itself 
1     indicative  of  appreciation  ;unl  ^  hkI-wIII  fi]\v,Ar(l  it, 
and  a  desire  to  minister  to  its  success.   This  at  once 
makes  the  editor  and  eontrihotor  friends,  and  creates 
in  him  the  desire  to  reciprocate  these  friendly  .id- 
vances.  The  (irst  tendency  of  an  editor,  we  think, 
is  if  possible  to  accept  the  article  tliat  comes  bearkig 
upon  the  face  of  it  the  good  wishes  and  good  pur- 
poses of  the  writer.   lie  luiu«'s,  too,  that  be  is 
gready  dependent  upon  his  oontribotors  for  the 
"m:i'r:c  up"  of  his  magazine.    To  them  he  is  indebted 
for  the  variety  and  originality  of  ins  pages,  his  own 
work  consisting  largely  in  selecting  and  arranging  the 
matcri.n1  t'urnislied  to  him  hyritiiLi>.    Tl-.cse  consid- 
erations make  it  the  obvious  interest  of  the  editor  to 

JABLE. 

treat  his  contributors  with  courtesy  and  fairness.  We 
liave  had  a  most  genenms  company  of  contributora 
to  die  Kcposiiory,  and  oar  intercourse  with  them  has 
been  most  plcxsant  and  harmonious.   During  our  ed- 
itorial career  we  have  not  had  one  sii^e  complaining 
word,  though  we  Itave  had  to  dedine  hundreds  of 

artiLles  wh.iLh  h.avc  I  itn  se:it  ti>  ns.    Wc  dn  not 

write  now  to  appease  any  who  have  been  offended, 
for  we  know  of  none  such,  but  to  give  oar  hearty 

thanks  to  all  ulm  ti  ne  endeavored  to  contribute  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  Kepository,  even  to 
those  whose  articles  we  have  been  unable  to  nse^  and 

to  F^olicit  their  continued  contribiitiori^. 

We  have  another  object  in  view.    It  is  to  save  per- 
haps a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  writing  by  oommu* 

nicnting  a  few  prinLliilLS  which  mw'-X  pnvcm  ii^  in  the 
selection  of  articles.    Ihc  l<t-i>ui.itury  \\m  now  a 
large  list  of  regular  contributors,  and  is  in  receipt  of 
very  much  more  material  than  can  po«-ililv  Ij-j  used  , 
in  our  pages.    We  owe  it,  therefore,  as  a  duty  to  our  1 
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teadei*  to  nalee  die  bettsekctioB  we  cam,  acantlnig 

tn  tlur  own  judsmcnt,  out  of  a  quantity,  some  of 
which  must  iitcciisarily  be  declined.  Our  first  test  is 
of  course  literary  merit ;  but  e«n  this  can  not  rule 
ab&olntrly  ;  for  we  are  often  oiy.li^cd  to  (kclint  ;irtidc5 
of  sutiicient  literary  merit  for  the  aiuiplc  rtason  that 
HC  Iiare  not  qncc  for  them,  and  at  other  times  be* 
cause  they  treat  of  subjects  similar  to  others  that 
ha\-c  recently  been  used,  or  which  we  have  on  hand, 
and  thus  would  give  too  much  sameness  to  our  pages. 
Another  principle  that  rules  us,  then,  besides  that  of 
the  necessary  limitation  of  our  space,  is  the  necessity 
for  variety. 

Conespondentt  often  appeal  to  tu  on  grounds  that 
are  wlwlty  biadnussilde  in  condtictinir  a  literary  mag- 
azine Many  have  long  been  subscribers  to  the  Re- 
pository. We  are  happy  to  make  their  personal  ac- 
quaintance, and  diank  them  for  thdr  interest  in  oar 
sucti'-,  but  certainly  this  sliould  weigh  iioihint;  in 
determining  the  value  of  their  contributions.  Others 
voold  like  to  furnish  one  or  two  artides  as  a  com- 

[■<  r>-atiijr!  fjr  the  Rt-pi t.sitory  T^r  a  year.  ^Vc  \^ish 
it  were  in  our  power  to  furnish  the  Repository 
Kratidtoasly  to  many  interesting  appileants ;  but 
neither  can  fhi-i  «cir;h  any  (dine;  in  di^po^ing  of  ar- 
ticles sent  to  us.  That  which  tries  tis  most  of  all,  are 
applkattons  made  on  flw  bans  of  affliction,  ill  bealdi, 
pcuriLiiy  neces-iity,  etc.  Wo  feci  otirsclf  entering 
into  deep  sympathy  with  these  writers,  and  we  find 
it  hard  to  decline  their  contribotkos.  But  then  we 
remember  fhr.t  even  this  must  not  warp  our  j'.ulg- 
mcnt,  and  that  even  charity  to  the  needy  and  sulicr- 
ing  can  not  weigh  in  determining  the  necessities  of 
literature.  Wc  are  ready  deeply  to  sympathi  '<j  v,  ith 
all  human  suffering  and  need,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  utmost  of  our  ability  to  relieve  it ;  but  then  we 
must  not,  therefore,  send  poor  mental  food  into 
thirty  thousand  liunilies,  any  more  than  we  would 
feed  them  on  poor  bread  out  of  chari^  fer  soma 
needy  baker. 

Another  Idnd  of  literature  stibjccts  as  to  a  severe 
trioL  Into  the  thousands  of  families  in  which  the 
Repository  drcolates  deep  sorrows  come  and  pain- 
Ihl  bereavements.  We  Imow  all  about  dM»e  terrible 
vMt.it^.iis.  We  kiK'w  \v  w  the  heart  desires  to  pmir 
out  its  anguish,  to  think  and  to  speak  of  the  precious 
ones  to  whom  we  can  speak  and  minister  no  more. 
It  is  natural  to  (!i->lrL'  t.)  tc"l  i\\t  piil'l-c  nf  tliclr  vir- 
tues both  in  prose  and  song.  When  these  wails  of 
sofTow  eome  to  ns,  as  they  do  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
country,  and  almost  every  day,  we  see  the  utter  im- 
poaaibiiity  of  printing  a  tenth  port  of  them.  We 
leccive  more  poems  of  dib  kind  than  wa  coidd  pos- 
^■y,\'  ti5;c  if  \vc  «:!evnted  the  whole  poetical  depart- 
ment of  the  Repositorj*  to  this  kind  of  poetry  alone. 
Our  only  just  rule  is  to  dedine  it  ail,  and  we,  there- 
lore,  do  so,  in  most  instances  rctiiniinp  it  to  the 
writer,  but  seldom  making  any  public  notice  of  it 

It  is  strange  that  in  that  most  ififficnit  of  all  com- 
jJOMtion,  poetry',  nrarlv  cvcr\'  v  ninc!;  writer  Ik-^iuis  j 
his  first  attempts  in  litcratutc,  ami  it  is  rcnarlcable 
what  moltitudes  suppose  themselves  to  be  possessed 
of  poetic  gpfia.  And  yet  how  liew  in  all  human  his- 1 


tory  baa  the  world  ooasented  to  accept  aa  genuine 

poets!  We  receive  .-dmost  cnouph  of  article<^  •vvtnr- 
ing  the  form  of  poetry  to  issue  the  Kepoijitury  as  a 
magazine  of  poems,  and  yet  our  contributors  can  sec 
that  wc  only  tise  si.x  or  ticht  poems  in  each  issue. 
Great  numbers  of  poetic  contributions,  therefore, 
must  be  declined  for  the  obvious  reason  that  we 
have  not  room  for  them.  We  think  the  editor 
and  the  printer  have  a  right  to  demand  three  things 
at  least  in  every  contribution — that  it  shall  be  writ- 
ten in  a  fair,  legible  hand,  that  it  shall  be  at  least 
sufficiently  punctuated  to  indicite  the  construction  of 
scntencea  and  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  that  it 
shall  be  so  prepared  for  the  pr^  that  it  will  not 
need  revision  and  reconstruction  by  the  editor,  and  if 
written  as  poetry,  that  it  shall  conform  strictly  to  all 
the  rules  of  poetic  composition.  If  contributors  will 
bear  these  principles  and  the  necessities  of  the  editor 
in  view,  they  may  often  ."^avc  consideraljlr  wa-^ic  in 
time  and  labor,  while  they  may  be  sure  that  every 
c^tor  win  poonoe  upon  cvoy  really  good  article  with 
almost  as  much  acridity  as  the  miner  upon  a  new  lead 
of  gold. 

The  ClfARnr';  nr  T7tK  Clkrgy. — On  our  "  Table," 
a  month  ago,  we  found  a  poetic  effusion  on  the  scanty 
pay  of  ministers  frmn  one  wlMk,  we  tbougbt^  bad  felt 

the  necessities  which  •ihe  tried  to  utter  in  song.  A 
stronger  hand  has  been  trying  it  in  the  "Congrfga- 
tiamiUst"  and  wc  clip  the  following— "  dedicated  to 
thoKc  <(ocictics  who  pay  salaries  of  about  hundred 
dollars  more  or  less." 


"Hot  jecBodcltfginMil 
Coom,  leadWMwaidl 
We,  fer  y«HMr  Uwflhaod, 
Promiae  lix  kttndrtd. 
Well  your  light  service  paid. 

Apostle*,  sirs,  never  had 


dM 

Searoe  s  KBWMtnnee  sdrst 

Ahhoogh  fill]  well  they  know 
The  people  have  blundered, 
'Theirs  not  to  make  reply,' 
Though  sceinc;  ntx  rt^fifm  why 
Th.-it  Scripture  r!<ici  rut  ^pp!y: 
'  Preachers  should  live,'  not  die, 
'Of  the  Gospel ;'  but  liow 
To  live  on  six  hundred? 

Ch*T|!e»  to  rishl  of  them ; 

Cliargcit  (.oiilrwiuug  them ; 

Income  ouinumbered- 
Flanked  by  bold  butchers'  carts : 
B!ed  by  sharp  tmders'  arts ; 
All  bvoad  to  have  thsir  parts 

or  iheiixhaadfcd 

Millers  anc!  ir..^r)(ct  men. 
Peddlers,  wlio  call  again. 
Agents  and  beginn,  then — 
O  !  I)"W  poor  niinLiters' 

Pockets  are  plundered  t 
Still  up  the  prices  go ; 
All  things,  (or  use  or  sbow* 
Labor,  with  *aw  or  hoe; 
Med^  but  pKacliiaB*sl8w— 
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Black  coat— ii>  ihrvad-!  are  Ivirc; 
Uaugihten  try,  '  N.mjilit  to  wear, 
And  the  b>'V>  <ii»  ainu-it  %tnut 
About  their  old  garmenU, 

So  easily  sundered. 
But  the  mutaitr't  fiuniljr 
Should  Dc'er,  like  a  camel  hi^ 
Slick  &H  in  tb« '  iMcdte'i  ejr^' 
Pnflcd  up  wSih  vain  ridNit 

Give  bul  uz  hundred  I 

Half  a  year  po&sibly, 
Half  a  year  onward. 
They  misht  get.  with  Height  of  debt 
Met  hspelcieljr  CMinbend. 

Six  moBllH^  peifaap%  thqr  ■■■r 
Keep  huoicer^  wetf  at 

Live  narrowly,  scantily. 
If  promptly  they  get  their  pay; 
Gti — the  six  hundred. 

Bat  f«Bt-lriIl>  to  right  ef  ihom; 
8MM4iill«  tB  left  ef  then ; 
Chafged  upon  an  ades : 
Hdw  fight  the  year  throoj^ 

Oft  they  li.ivc  wuudered. 
Stil!  they  gc  struf^^lui)?  on : 
No  fijnds  to  (all  b^ck  upon ; 
Cath  re»en-c<l  fleil  .iirJ  gone; 
Nut  :i  ('..me  ;crt  of  tlicni, 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

WeD  eanied  the  beoim 

Sought  by  thee,  Tcnnyion, 
On  BaVcUva's  heroes. 
Who  l.iltcrf-:!  not,  ii:iy  M>n, 

Thiiuvh  thiiu-.-iiid  f^mv:.  thtttidered. 
r.nt  !o  t  hrro  .1  '  l.;j.'.h'  Hiigade' 
Sustains  a  whole  year's  raid 
On  thdr  email  atipende  madci 
HD  lif«e  M<  m»  «  MeMr 

Of  Ibdr  Rx  fawdfed. 

Women's  Love. — Grace  Grccnwootl,  writiog  to 
the  New  York  Independent  of  the  martT,T  liJ:e  de- 
votion and  loving  recklessness  of  wroin;  .^lui  sutier- 
ing  exhibited  by  certain  women,  remarks : 

"  History,  literature,  and  every-day  life  arc  rich  in 
instances  of  this  kind  of  amiable  insanity.  We  read 
of  a  gentle  rojral  mad  woman,  who,  after  watching 
tenderly  by  the  death  bed  of  her  faithless  and  unlov- 
ing husband — the  dcath-l.icd  of  Charles  II,  of  En- 
gland, encompassed  by  a  cloud  of  mistre.<(scs — begged 
pardon  with  tean  'for  «iy  offense  she  may  have 
unwittingly  committed.'  She  is  known  in  histoiy  as 
Catherine  of  Portugal. 

"  Another  woman  of  the  sort,  after  enduring  cruel 
unkhidness  and  Ingratitude  from  another  royal  prof- 
ligate— rrcori;c  IV — gave  up,  at  Lis  uUh,  .^nd  for  his 
advantage,  the  certi^te  of  her  lawful  marriage,  saw 
it  destroyed,  and  with  it  her  fair  fame.  Slie  was 
known  as  ^^^s.  Fit/licrN^rt. 

"Shaks]>eare  drew  such  a  woman,  who  endured 
with  niarfdous  sweet  patience  mudi  Itard  speech 
and  evil  suspicion  fr  uu  her  htis'inTic? — a  Mo-orish 
gentleman,  of  rather  jealoas  temper— and  who,  when 
at  last  be  proceeded  to  violent  measures*  smothered 
her  with  pilln%v^,  nnrl  thriu^t  n  dagger  into  her  faithful 
lx)som,  answered  the  question  ot,  '  Who  hath  done 
this  deed  7*  with  the  andable  lie,  *N(iibody>— I»  my- 
?cif,'  adding.  •  Commcnr!  me  to  my  kind  lord  I*  The 
name,  it  was  Dcsdcmoiia. 


"  A  poor  wilb,  thus  love-distraught,  appeared  in  % 
police  court  recently,  with  a  black  eye,  to  put  in  an 
appeal  of  mercy  toward  her  'kind  lord,"  a  valiant 
Fenian,  arrested  for  beating  her  nigh  tialo  deatlu 
Behold,  in  the  chronkles  of  tlie  oourt,  her  oane  is 
written  Bridget  O'Flaherty.** 

We  confess  we  have  often  thought  there  was  some- 
thiiig  almost  Christlike  in  the  tenderness  of  spirit 
wMi  whidi  Catherine  of  Portugal  watched  over  the 
death-l«,-(I  of  ln.-r  "f.iithlcss  liusb.iiK;,"  .i;u!  forgave 
him  alU  and  sought  forgiveness.  However  impolitic 
l&s.  ntdierlxrt  and  the  Empress  Josephine  may 
have  bern  in  V[!!uiit.iri!y  yickting  np  their  husbands, 
the  world  somehow,  while  condemning  their  heartless 
lordSt  has  always  been  accepting  the  acta  of  these 
women  as  examples  of  true  womanlv  heroism. 
world,  too.  it  seenu,  has  been  making  the  same 
mistake,  while  through  these  many  years  it  iias  been 
supposing  that  the  finest  touch  in  the  praiic'  uiJimnly 
character  of  Desdcmona,  is  that  whicii  the  genius 
of  Shaksjjcare  brings  out  in  lier  death-scene — "  No 
body — I,  myself— commend  me  to  my  kind  lord !" 
But  the  world  moves ;  and  j*ct  in  spite  of  the  moving 
world,  while  we  feel  like  thoroughly  cowhiding  the 
"  valiant  Fenian,"  we  can  not  get  hd  of  the  old  way 
of  thinking  there  was  something  really  noble  and 
heroic  in  the  ftppeai  for  mercy  bj  *'  Bridget  O'Flah- 
erty." 

Engravixgs. — We  found  our  space  exliausted  a 
month  ago,  licforc  we  had  s-ild  even  a  word  of  the 
beautiful  engravings  which  artists  had  furnished 
us  for  the  adornment  of  our  January  Dumber.  We 
would  not  need  to  refer  to  tiiem  now,  for  they  have 
spoken  for  themselves  and  have  greatly  plctscd  ;  but 
we  feel  that  we  are  not  doing  justice  to  the  artists 
and  owners  of  die  originals  without  acknowledging 
their  ciiu  fesy  and  generosity  in  allowing  us  the  use 
of  them-  The  splendid  landscape  view — Rockland, 
on  the  Hudson,  is  from  a  ma^ificent  painting  by  .S. 
R.  Gifford,  N.  .\.,  owiitd  by  Rich.iKl  lUitlcr,  Esq., 
of  New  York.  It  is  finely  rendered  on  steel  by  Mr. 
Hinshelwood.  " Puss  Hunting"  is  from  a  fiivorite 
paintinp  1  y  M'.  II.  lU  ;ud,  Ivsq.,  a  yrt;:..;  artist  rapidly 
rising  into  fame  as  a  painter  of  landscapes  and  ani- 
mals. The  lecture  is  owned  by  J.  Falconer.  &q., 
I  and  Mr.  Hunt  has  made  it  as  mufV.  <'f  .i  i,  n>  the 
I  art  of  engraving,  as  Mr.  Beard  has  made  it  a  gem  of 
I  the  painter's  art  For  the  present  month  Mr.  Jones 
furni.shcs  the  portraits  of  "Men  of  Song,"  and  Mr. 
WclUtood  gives  us  another  of  the  popular  Swiss- 
Views. 

Amcus  AcxnEPrm— Memoirs  of  Madame  Reea- 

mier ;  The  Old  Rrown  House  ;  Soul-Tcxture  ;  I.ud- 
wig  Uhland ;  Baby  Maude ;  On  ISolh  Sides  of  the 
Sea ;  The  Early  Dead ;  Mountain  Ghlrics ;  True 
Peace;  The  Lily  Maid  of  Bloom,  Violets. 

Artici.fs  TIkcmm  I., — One  Hope  for  the  Future; 
The  Olive  Leaf;  Spirit  Beauty;  The  Widow's  Adlic- 
tion  and  Joy;  The  MatUe  b  VITaiting  for  You; 
Christmxs ;  The  Two  Great  Apostles;  Science  and 

Scripture. 
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VICTOR  COUSIN. 

WE  nmst  basten  to  pay  our  homage  to  the 
dead,  for  the  jealous  and  impatient  critic 
awaits  his  prey;  or,  rather,  does  not  even  await 
it.  In  his  delight  at  the  of  something  great, 
he  ahcadjplmiicb  <he  scaiceljr  cold  ashes.  Let 
US  quickly  free  ourselves  from  a  troublesome 
admiration,  spoil  and  unmask  our  idols.  Let 
OS  prove  that  we  aie  HO  kmger  a  nation  of  chit- 
I  flren,  carried  vnnf  hf  aplendor  and  glory,  but  a 
nation  of  old  men,  icy  and  without  illusions, 

I who  understand  the  depth  of  things — that  is, 
the  emptiiiesB  of  alL  Channing  aaid  beautlfiat 
wisdom  which  promises  to  crown  so  nobly  this 
centuT}-,  which  began  in  intoxication  and  illu- 
akm !  For  us,  we  beloog  to  another  age,  and 
this  wisdom  is  not  ours.  An  illustrious  ad%'er- 
I  sary  has  just  died.  Our  first  word  shall  be  one 
j  of  respect,  or  we  will  keep  silence.  But  we  need 
no  longer  speak  of  sad  caprices ;  Itt  us  ignore 
them,  and  speak  of  those  who  are  dead,  without 
concealing  our  prejudices,  but  with  that  just 
mfactnre  of  respect  and  freedom  which  alone  is 
worthy  of  them. 

Besides,  with  what  a  fearful  weight  do  these 
great  deaths  leave  the  survivors  loaded !  As 
we  see  the  feces  which  have  glorified  the  cradle 
of  otir  century  fall  one  by  one,  the  rcsponsn>iIity 
\  of  succeeding  generations  increases  and  deep- 
ens. Aocustoned  to  admire  these  men,  the 
pioneers  of  our  age,  and  to  develop  under  tlieir 
protection,  we  see  with  sadness  the  void  before 
tM.  Happy  are  those  wIk>  in  tliis  vkM  see  only 
the  success  of  their  own  glory,  or  the  assurance 
of  their  future  power!  Let  us  hope  with  them, 
that  they  may  be  strong  enough  to  replace  what 
has  departed  t 

M.  Victor  Cousin  must  then  dep.irt  in  his 
turn,  he  who  might  have  been  believed  im- 
mortal, so  tnndi  did  Ua  natnre  cootatn  of  sap 
.    and  manhood.  HIa  cdumatlest  jouth  aston- 
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Ished  and  charmed  all  who  approached  him ; 
an  ever-burning  il^mc  illuminated  that  powerful 
organization.  PhysiGaUy,  as  well  as  morally,  his 
was  a  nature  of  fire.  If  death  had  attempted  to 
conquer  him  by  one  of  those  slow  maladies 
which,  little  by  little,  undermines  the  system, 
he  wottid  still  have  overcome  It  as  he  has  so 
often  done.    Men  of  this  sort  can  not  lose  thr-ir 
life  drop  by  drop;  they  perish  by  a  single  blow. 
This  physical  energy  was  only  the  symbol  and 
expression  of  a  more  universal  strength,  that 
which  a  soul  ever  in  motion,  a  burning  im.igir.a-  | 
tion  directs  constantly  to  tlie  most  diverse  ob-  1 
jects,  but  whidi,  to  diis  wonderibl  mobility,  | 
united  an  inflexible  tenacity,  an  unconquerable 
rule,  and  designs  conceived  with  the  highest  j 
wisdom  and  aoswervingly  pursved.    He  Itad  | 
been,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  forged  upon  ' 
the  anvil  of  the  Revolution.    I?orn  in  '92.  in 
the  heart  of  Paris,  of  an  obscure  family,  he 
inherited  from  the  people  impulsiveness,  finesse,  1 
g-ayety,  passion,  and  lack  of  reflection.  The 
Revolution  endowed  him  with  a  sort  of  violence, 
a  bold  fiuniHarity,  and  that  spirit  of  propagan- 

dism  which  has  made  him  the  head  of  his  scliool 
in  our  age.  The  fire  which  animated  him  was 
so  superabundant  that  It  shed  Itself  over  all 
who  approached  him.  Even  of  those  who  op- 
jKJScd  him,  how  many  have  received  from  him 
the  first  glow !  His  public  eloquence,  we  are  j 
told  by  those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  have  j 
heard  him,  was  incomparable  ;  his  private  elo- 
quence was  not  less  so.  An  inexhaustible  flu- 
ency, a  strength  full  of  grace  and  bitterness,  an 
unequaled  richness  of  remembrances,  a  quick- 
ness of  sight,  a  pjandcur  of  gesture,  and  with 
all  this  a  magnificent  head  and  eyes  whence 
the  mind  guriied  like  a  torrent^-snch  was  M. 
Cousin  when  seen  in  private  life,  as  he  must  be 
seen  if  one  would  understand  fully  the  exalted 
place  which  he  has  occupied  in  our  age,  and  the 
noise  which  his  name  \a»  made 
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Let  ub  lake  ihe  porliaii  which  I  have  just 
sketched  as  a  center  in  order  to  understand 

thoroTic^ily  t!;e  divers  nspect<;  of  !liis  man,  the 
professor,  tlic  philosopher,  ilic  writer. 


M.  Cousin  began  his  course  as  professor  at 
the  Normal  School,  having  entered  there  as  a 
pupil  in  1810,  the  first  in  the  first  promotion  of 
this  celebrated  school.  In  1812,  1813,  .iiul  1814, 
lie  taught  in  tite  school  itself  as  tutor,  and  his 
first  functions  were  to  take  the  place,  in  tbe 
chair  of  Literature,  of  him  wlw  was  afterward 
his  colleague  at  Sorbonne  and  at  the  Academy, 
M.  Villcmain.  Thus  the  first  French  philoso- 
pher of  the  nineteenth  century  began  by  teachiti  L: 
Latin  verses.  However,  letters  did  not  long 
hold  this  ardent  genius ;  philosophy  drew  ]iim 
to  itself.  There  was  there  a  great  master,  of 
a  totally  diiTLTcnt  temperament,  austere,  ab- 
stracted, eloquent  also,  hut  with  a  geometrical 
and  fnward  eloquence,  meditative  and  logical, 
lian  !)  Known  then,  and  on  whom  was  after- 
ward reflected  the  *glory  of  his  illustrious  pupil. 
This  was  M.  Royer- Coliard,  afterward  one  of 
the  greatest  polilical  orators  of  France,  and  one 
of  its  Ix-st  cili/eiis. 

This  teaching  of  the  Normal  School,  whence 
was  to  issue  so  visforous  a  movement  of  thought 
and  research,  possessed  advantages  which  arc 
only  fotiKd  where  all  is  new  and  unfettered  by 
tradition,  liberty,  spontaneity,  research  in  all 
directions.  The  teaching  was  exdusively  in  the 
form  of  conversation,  for  M.  Cousin,  contrary 
to  tiie  habit  of  his  master,  Royer-Collard, 
thought  and  invented  whUe  talidng^.  What  was 
the  bearing  of  these  inexhaustible  conversa- 
tions? What  was  t!ie  r,!.]rrt  nf  the  laborious 
efforts  of  these  \oung  working  minds?  >L 
Jouiiroy  has  told  us,  in  the  memorable  stmy  of 
his  youthful  ycirs.  po  pathetic  and  so  powerful, 
which  remind  us,  though  with  more  eloquence 
and  poetry,  of  the  pliilosoj)hical  confession  of 
Descartes  in  his  Discourse  on  method.  The 
only  prolilcm  vJiii  h  l!u-u  exercised  the  young 
Professor,  was  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
ideas,  and  to  this  he  held  the  eager  and  impa- 
tient imaginations  of  his  young  disriplc-^  en- 
chained. Jouilioy,  of  a  religious  and  medita- 
tive disposition,  wounded  by  the  attaclcs  of 
<'.o-'.''t,  disenchanted  from  his  youthful  faith, 
suffered  to  see  himself  inclosed  by  the  narrow 
horizon  of  a  metaphysical  problem,  and  aspired, 
as  he  had  done  during  his  wlKile  life,  to  give 
his  soul  peace  by  a  religious  solution  in  har- 
mony with  the  logical  requirements  of  his  severe 
and  luminous  mind.  The  master,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  an  eager  and  restless  nature  inaccessi- 


ble to  the  soft  melancholy  of  the  age,  and  whom 
the  wind  of  Rene  had  never  touched,  link-  dis- 
quieted by  l!)e  anxiety  of  doubt,  and  always 
thoroughly  engrossed  by  the  passion  of  tlie 
moment;  sounded  "this  hole,"  as  he  caOed 
Jouffroy,  with  obstinate  pertinacity,  and  already 
showed  that  remarkable  trait  of  his  character, 
the  power  to  inflame  and  to  restrain  at  the  same 
time,  to  set  minds  to  WOlk,  but  witltin  t!ie  limits 
fixed  by  n  se\Tre  and  even  harsh  hand,  uniting 
thus  two  species  of  influence,  of  wliich  one 
usually  excludes  tiie  other— discipline  and  ex- 
citement. 

Soon  the  events  of  1815  having  called  M, 
Royer-Collard  to  the  government  of  public  in- 
struction, M.  Cousin  went  from  the  Normal 
School  to  the  F<tcu!te  dr-  Lrttres,  which  was 
then  situated,  not  at  Sorlwnne,  but  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Jacques,  in  the  old  tniildings,  now  de> 
stroycd,  which  were  afterward  devoted  to  the 
Normal  School  l>eforc  the  regular  school  edifices 
were  erected.  It  was  there,  in  the  walls  of  the 
old  ruined  diapel,  that  M.  Cousin  began,  with 
brilliant  success  from  the  vor>-  first,  his  public 
career  as  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

If  we  believe  report,  M.  Cousin  was  the 
greatest  profcsMir  ever  known  In  France,  at 
least  if  we  measure  his  genius  by  what  we 
know  of  the  grandeur  of  his  doqwmoe.  The 
power  of  his  langtj.>p.'?t  of  his  gesture,  and  of 
liis  looks,  was  such  that  the  auditors  were  fis- 
cinaled  by  it.  There  was  in  him,  they  say, 
something  of  the  prophet,  and.  If  his  good 
sense  and  his  ralur.i!  tnct  had  not  frMind  a 
counterpoise  to  the  inHucnce  of  his  fire  and 
ardor,  it  would  only  have  rested  with  himself, 
in  tills  age  when  so  many  minds  are  in  quest 
of  a  new  religion,  to  make  himself  its  Iii^li- 
pricst  like  some  of  his  contemporaries,  liic 
metaphysical  school,  accustomed  to  the  abstnct 
iangu.igc  and  tlic  algebraic  method  of  Condillac, 
understood  nothing  of  this  burning  and  enthu- 
siastic language.  At  tlie  same  time,  by  a  con- 
i  trast  of  disposition  always  to  be  met  with  in 
j  this  complex  nntnre,  he  lieiu  liimsclf  to  the 

I struggle  with  the  most  arid  and  abstract  sub- 
jects.  Thtis  it  was  that  he  first  brought  before 
t!*e  French  public  the  profound  and  abstract 
I  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  engaged  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  contest  with  the  cold  and  serious  philoso- 
phy of  Locke,  so  little  fitted  to  call  forth  elo- 
I  qiience.     In  «;p"!e  nf  the  intoxicntirn  of  his 
language,  .M.  Cousin  ne%er  lust  sight  of  tlie 
grand  design  of  founding  a  new  i^ilosophy  on 
the  ruins  of  sen?nnli';tir  metnp^ivsirs,  by  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  the  new  German  philosophy, 
then  so  little  known  among  us. 
1  will  not  enter  Into  the  details  of  the  couise 
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wlkich  M.  Cousin  made  at  the  FaculU  in  his 
double  department  of  instruction.  But  how  can 
we  fail  to  recall  the  memorable  course  of  tS38, 
I    wliich  is  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant  dates  of  the 
]    literature  and  even  of  the  history  of  our  age  ? 
For  eight  years  M.  Cousin,  as  well  as  M.  Guizot, 
had  been  reduced  to  silence  by  the  suspicions 
and  backward  policy  of  the  restoration.  In 
1898  a  rcution  took  place  in  the  counsels  in 
power.    The  overturned  ministry  of  M.  de  V'il- 
lele  gave  place  to  a  liberal  ministry,  iliat  of  M. 
de  Martignac  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
ministry  was  to  send  word  to  the  deposed  pro- 
fessors.   This  M.  Cousin  has  often  related.  It 
was  In  ApfIL   Neither  he  nor  his  illustrious 
,    colleague  were  prepared  for  such  important  in- 
I     struction.    There  was  very  little  time,  two  or 
I    three  months  at  furthest,  before  the  vacation. 
I    The  two  professors  hesitated  for  a  while,  and 
tliouijht  of  i!rk  i  :in^'  tlie  (ioitiuil;  df      ir  rour.se 
1    till  the  bcginnjog  of  the  next  term.    But  who 
I    could  be  certain  that  the  liberal  movement  would 
1.1st  till  that  time?  Ought  th^  not,  then,  on 
tlie  rontnry,  to  seize  the  advantaj^c  of  the  mo- 
,    ment,  profit  by  the  concession  of  the  govern- 
I   ment,  and  use  the  power  which  liad  been  ten- 
deri'cl  them  ?    M.  Cunsin  and  M.  Guizot  took 
this  resolution.   They  would  not  even  deby  the 
opening  of  thdr  CQUfSe,  and  trusted  to  impro- 
visation, which  was  rendered  easy  to  them  tiy 
;''.e:r  former  studies.    To  this  boldness  we  owe 
two  fine  worlds — Guizot's  "  History  of  European  i 
I    CivQisation,"  and  Cousin's   Introduction  to  the 
I! ■story  of  I'hiloso|,hy."    At  the  same  time  a  \ 
third  professor,  whose  success  had  never  ceased, 
nndeitook  his  portraiture,  tiow  Ijeoome  classic, 
I   of  the  French  literature  of  the  eighteendi  cen- 
I  tur>-. 

At  this  day  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  excite- 
ment and  feeling  which  this  triple  instrucHon 
produced  in  Frnni  c.  and  e\  c  n  in  Europe,  where 

1  ail  tlie  modern  ideas  were  for  tlie  lir»t  time 
brought  forward  in  public,  urj^cd  by  the  most 
eloquent  and  passionate  voices.  The  old  CfOethc 
himself  wa«;  moveH  hy  it  in  Iiis  innjestic  retirc- 
raenL    He  applauded  tiiis  young  liberty,  tliis 

'  noble  audacity  of  tbouglit,  these  twautiiul  nov- 
elties of  critirism.  luirope  saw  in  them  the 
sj-mptom  of  a  new  era.   It  was  a  happy  and 

<  unique  moment,  in  which  one  could  believe  that 
the  i^ost  and  the  future  were  about  to  be  recon- 
ciit  !  in  a  common  intent,  in  a  common  .spirit 
of  .s.icrihce  and  devotion.    The  joy  and  hope 

.   which  were  in  their  hearts  added  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  professors  and  the  confidence  of  | 
the  public.    It  was  only  a  dream;  but  of  this 
dream  three  noUe  works  remain. 
It  is  true  that  (he  course  of  1838  stiU  ret^ns 


the  evident  traces  ot  the  circumstances  v^hich 
gave  birdi  to  it  and  the  first  precipitation.  The 

vagueness  and  temerity  o?  its  doctrines  liave  1 
since  been^  severely  condemned  by  M.  Cousin 
himself;  yet  I  must  confess  that  I  have  a  sort 
of  weakness  for  this  book,  in  which  is  dl-splayed 
such  fire,  such  youth,  such  thought  I  How 
many  of  the  views,  which  have  since  been  uni- 
versally adopted,  owe  to  it  thdr  origin !  What 
a  dec])  and  vivid  feeling  of  the  prwer  of  irlen!^. 
of  their  part  in  the  march  and  progress  of  civ- 
ilizadon,  and  of  the  legitimate  empire  of  philoso- 
pli\  (iVLT  luin-.;in  society!  I  do  not  mean  that 
every  thing  in  this  ideal  philosophy  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted, and  in  this  no  one  was  more  severe  than  ' 
the  author  himself,  for  he  was  even  too  much 
so.  But  if  M.  Cousin  w.ns  aftcr.v.irtl  ri'.:lit  to 
disembarrass  himself  of  what  was  shadowy  and 
untenable  in  his  ideas  of  iSaS,  completely  im* 
prcgnated  witli  his  intercourse  with  Hegel,  per-  i 
liaps  at  the  same  time  we  may  be  allowed  to 
regret  that  he  has  sacrificed  a  little  too  much, 
and  that  he  has  clipped  too  closely  the  wings  of 
the  spoc'.ilative  i^onius  \\  !kc1i  shtme  in  these  first  ; 
lessons  with  a  brilliancy  so  spontaneous  and  so 
entrancing. 

I  t  is  only  iinssiMe  here  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  events.  But  for  this  1  w-ould  call  back  tiic 
memory  of  (he  course  of  1829,  a  summary  of 
the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  wliii  h  has  be- 
come one  of  M.  Cousin's  de.irest  i  -  riks,  one  of 
those  on  which  he  has  labored  most  earnestly, 
and  to  which  he  will  owe  a  great  part  of  his 
fame.  This  is  the  "General  Histi  ry  tf  Philo.s- 
ophy."  I  would  also  speak  of  the  course  of 
1830,  which  produced  the  most  solid  and  se- 
verely .scientific  work  which  he  has  written,  the 
"examination  of  the  Philosophy  of  Locke." 
Then  going  back  I  should  also  have  had  to 
speak  of  the  course  of  iSiS,  which  originated 
the  ccklir.ued  Imnk  "On  the  True,  the  Beauti- 
ful, and  the  Good;''  of  that  of  1820,  whence 
came  the  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  valu-  of  these  differ- 
ent works  we  must  do  what  critics  do  not  usu- 
ally do,  transport  ourselves  to  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written.  How  many  ideas,  since  be- 
come common  property,  were  then  new,  auda- 
cious, fascinating  1  We  have  a  spile  against 
them  precisely  because  they  have  become  our 
own — because  they  have  formed  our  minds. 
We  hold  them  guilty  of  our  own  sterility,  and 
accuse  them  of  not  beisg  new.  Ungrateful  and 
jealous,  we  carp  at  those  who  have  preceded  us 
with  'hc-r  p-Iory  and  their  power,  and  our  meoi- 
ocrity  consoles  itself  by  insulting  them. 

It  is,  besides,  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
our  Umes— and  In  this  it  is  distinguished  from 
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dasskal  ag^,  and  is  inferior  to  it— titat  die 

inincls  wliicli  have  most  tlistinguislied  It  are 
more  remarkable  for  the  influence  which  they 
have  exerted  over  tbeir  contemporaries  than  for 
die  amount  of  fixed  and  eternal  tliought  whidi 
they  !nve  bcqiicnthcd  to  posterity.  Chateau- 
briand)  Lameimais,  Cousin^  are  striking  instances 
of  this  law.  Great  promoters,  great  instigators, 
great  movers  of  ideas,  they  have  introduced 
into  the  current  of  t!ie  mind  of  their  times  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  which  are  all  mingled  to- 
gether and  confounded,  the  origin  of  which  is 
no  I-irif^er  recognized,  and  wliicli  arc  often  given 
back,  under  the  belief  that  they  are  newly  crea- 
ted, to  those  who  were  their  first  authors. 

I  have  not  Ixen  so  fortunate,  nor  has  any  of 
my  atjr,  as  to  hear  M.  Cousin  in  his  professor- 
ship, since  he  ceased  to  speak  in  1830;  but  I 
have  been  permitted  to  hear,  as  it  were,  the 
echo  of  these  eloquent  courses  which  have  be- 
come the  despair  of  his  successors.  I  was  with 
him  when,  in  1845,  he  set  to  work  to  revise  his 
first  course,  icoA  especially  that  of  1818,  'on 
"The  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good."  I 
wrote  it  under  his  dictation,  and  1  compiled  it 
fmm  his  conversation.  These  conversations,  in 
which  be  abandoned  himself  to  every  whim  and 
gave  free  rein  to  his  imagination,  were  admira- 
ble lessons.  The  most  brilliant  traits  and  the 
noblest  impulses  that  can  to-day  be  found  in  the 
printed  book,  escaped  him  in  the  ins])iration  of 
an  absolute  improvisation.  Reiirothirrd  nnfi 
fixed  by  a  pen  which  forced  ilsclt  to  be  lauiiiui, 
they  were  afterward  corrected  and  developed  1^ 
a  cooler  and  more  reflective  labor.  Well  do  I 
remember  how  many  admirable  pages  were  thus 
produced  in  those  beautiful  Spring  evenings, 
under  the  majestic  trees  of  Saint  Cloud  and  of 
Sevres,  by  the  light  of  the  settin^j  sun  I  I  see 
still  that  sparkling  eye,  I  hear  that  thrilling 
voice,  tliose  passionate  accents — ^what  needed 
they  a  jil.itforni  or  an  audience?  Nature  was 
the  theater,  and  a  single  hearer  was  enough  to 
excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  professor.  It  was 
Socrates,  but  Socrates  spealdng  alone  and  in 
one  of  those  enthusiastic  moments  which  Al- 
cibiades  describes  in  Plato's  lianqueL 

II 

It  has  never  be  denied  that  M.  Cousin  was 
a  professor,  but  his  philosophy  has  often  been 
contested.  This  suit  wilt  long  be  aigued.  Let 

us  content  ourselves,  while  avoiding  profitless 
discussions,  with  gathering  up  the  most  brill- 
iant and  incontestabte  traits  of  his  philosoph- 
ical career.  .Now  by  unanimous  consent  ^\. 
Cousin  has  done  two  things  in  philosophy ;  he 
has  founded  its  historj"  in  France,  he  has  up- 


held and  defended  for  fiAy  years  widi  indomi- 
table energy  spiritual  ideas.  Those  to  whom 
tliesc  ideas  are  disagreeable  must  hold  him  in 
distaste.  As  for  the  first  of  these  two  works 
it  is  of  such  evident  udlity,  all  sectional  dis- 
putes apart,  that  di.sintere.sted  minds  will  not 
hesitate  to  recognize  in  it  a  real  and  sohd  vic- 
tory for  the  human  mind.  We  have  already, 
in  this  very  magazine,*  defined  with  exactness 
the  ser\'ices  which  M.  Cousin  has  rendered  to 
the  history  of  philosophy.  We  need  not  go 
back  to  it,  our  object  beii^  less  to  analyse, 
closely  and  accurately,  the  works  of  M.  Cousin, 
than  to  give  a  true  and  £uthful  sketch  of  his 
philosophical  attitude. 

Through  all  the  \-agaries  of  mind,  which 
drew  him  at  different  times  in  the  most  oppo- 
site directions,  from  Scotland  to  Germany,  from 
Athens  to  Alexandria,  and  which  finally  fixed 
itself  upon  the  French  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuPi',  we  much  perceive,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  it,  a  persistent  link,  a  dominant 
ide»— thatof  then^nd.  The  distinction  between  | 
reason  and  sense,  law  and  duty,  right  founded  on 
moral  liberty,  finally  political  liberty  inseparably 
connected  in  his  t^nd  with  the  mental,  in  one 
word  the  deism  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  expressed  In 
a  more  learned  manner  by  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
of  Descartes,  and  ot  Kant,  such  is  the  doctrine 
whidi  M.  Cousin  has  never  ceased  to  maintain 
since  1815,  and  even  as  early  as  1812,  till  the 
later  time  when  he  read  to  the  Academy  an 
eloquent  conclusion  to  his  "(Jcacral  Ilistury  uf 
Philosophy,"  all  imprinted  with  these  noble  ideas. 

Of  course  I  can  not  affect  to  ignore  or  to 
forget  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  philosophy, 
M.  Cousin  has  been  suspected  and  even  vio- 
lently accused  of  indhung  toward  the  German 
idealism  of  .Schiller  and  of  Hegel.  1  might 
reply  to  this  accusation  that  every  tiling  is  not 
as  bad  as  is  supposed  in  the  German  philoso- 
phy, and,  for  my  part,  I  consider  it  a  glory  to 
M.  Cousin  that  he  has  been  the  first  to  initiate 
in  France  the  pliilosophical  thought  of  Ger- 
many. It  remains  for  Time  to  separate  the 
true  from  the  false  in  this  vast  metaphysical 
edifice,  raised  beyond  the  Rhine  by  so  many 
great  thinkers,  firam  Kant  to  Hegd,  but  that 
all  can  be  false,  useless,  and  completely  unpro- 
ductive in  this  great  total  of  speculation  we 
can  not  allow.  M.  Cuu&in  himself,  who  after- 
ward separated  himself  from  them  so  earnestly, 
never  ceased  to  consider  tliis  period  one  of  the 
greatest  of  humanity,  and  till  his  latest  day  I 
have  heard  him  ejqHress  as  much  vnaenitioB  as 
adndratioo  for  Hegel. 


•Kevu*  do  Deux  Moiui«s. 
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Bat  we  most  not  lintel  that  philosophical 
questions  change  their  aspect  with  the  age. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  from  1815  to 
1830,  the  contest  was  not,  as  it  has  since  be- 
cooMt  between  die  ideaKslic  pantlieology  of  the 
Hegelian  school  and  the  psychological  spiritu- 
alism of  the  French  school.  It  is  we  who  in 
our  entrance  into  the  philosophical  career  have 
found  the  combat  wi^ed  on  tfiis  gronnd.  Un- 
der the  Restoration  the  only  adversary  for  the 
French  school  was  the  sensualism  of  the  eight- 
eenth centnix.  In  tbis  cmtfllct  Gemany  as 
an  ally  was  veiy  &r  from  being  a  new  enemy, 
for  she  was  enj^apjed  in  exactly  the  same  strug- 
gle. Fichte  (read  his  books)  expressed  him- 
self wHh  as  much  eloqaence  and  passion  as  M. 
Cousin  has  done  since,  against  the  philosophy 
of  sense  and  matter.  Germany,  like  France, 
tnmshted  Plato  in  order  to  awaken  the  feeling 
of  the  ideal.  Schelling  and  Hegel  believed 
each  other  and  were  in  certain  points  Platonics. 
In  France  the  obstinate  adversary  of  the  new 
school,  tiie  violent  but  convicted  aposde  of 
materialism,  Broussais,  whose  name  has  be- 
come a  signal  and  a  standard,  called  his  adver- 
saries Kanto-platonics,  including,  by  a  singular 
n^sondentan^t^,  Kant  and  Plato  in  the  same 
accusation  of  mysticism.  Can  we  then  be  sur- 
prised that  M.  Cousin,  entirely  absorbed  in  hi.s 
purpose  of  struggling  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  last  century,  had  seen  dien  in  the  German 
philosophy  only  the  analo^es  of  its  thought, 
which,  moreover,  was  shadowy  in  the  extreme, 
iriA  ids  own  ideas? 

Later,  when  the  Condillacism  had  been  com- 
pletely cxtinpnished,  when  the  last  metaphysi- 
cian had  disappeared  with  Tracy,  and  the  last 
maleiialtst  with  M.  Broussais,  and  when  this 
double  cause  appeared  forever  victorious,  the 
philosophical  alliance  of  Scotland,  Germany, 
and  France,  hitherto  appKirendy  so  close,  began 
to  diasolve.  The  last  great  Scotchman,  Hamil- 
ton,  ur'.ied  the  mind  of  his  school  to  the  last 
point,  the  absolute  negation  of  metaphysics. 
The  last  great  follower  of  tiie  German  system, 
Schelling,  protested  against  the  French  inter- 
pretation of  his  doctrine,  and  disputed  with  Nf . 
Cousin  the  predominance  of  metaphysics  over 
psychology.  By  this  douMe  attaclc,  courteous 
as  ever,  and  as  noble  in  the  expression  as  he 
was  profound  in  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  M. 
Cousin  was  led  to  explain  and  circumscribe  with 
precision  his  own  phihwophy,  and  to  sepmte  it 
at  once  from  the  Scotch  and  the  German  ;  from 
the  Scotch  in  maintaining  the  legitimacy  of  met- 
aphysics, and  from  the  German  In  snstafaiing 
the  necessity  of  founding  metaphysics  on  psy- 
chology,  it  was  then  that  be  held  more  Strongly 


than  ever  to  tiie  theories  of  Midne  de  Biran  and 

of  Descartes.  It  was  thus,  also,  that,  provoked 
by  the  objections  of  the  theological  school  and 
by  the  growing  accusation  of  pantheism  whicii 
enveloped  him  from  day  to  day,  he  energeticall) 
took  sides  for  the  double  personality  of  man 
and  of  God,  a  question  which,  til!  then,  had 
occupied  only  a  secondary  place  in  his  thoughts. 

I  obey  here,  hi  some  sor^  the  hst  vddi^  of 
M.  Cousin  in  specifying  as  one  of  the  points 
to  which  he  held  most  firmly  and  with  which 
his  name  ^onld  be  connected,  the  idea  of 
founding  metaphysics  npon  psychology.  Here 
is  what  he  wrote  me  a  year  ago,  in  a  letter  in 
which  was  evident  a  sort  of  presentiment  of 
his  approaching  death,  in  connection  with  the 
work  referred  to  above : 

"  In  laying  aside  among  my  papers,"  he  said, 
"the  funcT^  oration  for  which  I  have  already 
thanked  you,  the  somewhat  modest  idea  has 
struck  rae  that  something  is  needed  in  regard 
to  psychology  and  the  psychological  system.  If 
on  this  point  I  had  not  suffident  strength  of 
imagination  to  come  at'ter  M.  Royer-CoOard 
and  .Maine  de  Biran,  I  deser\*e  a  little  grati- 
tude for  having  maintained  this  system  as  the 
point  of  departure,  tiie  rule  and  measure  ior  all 
the  other  philosophical  parties.  If,  then,  you 
ever  reproduce  your  article  of  the  Rnme  des 
Deux  Mondes,  my  vanity  begs  a  few  more  lines 
that  my  shade  may  be  entirefy  satisfied,  and 
that,  in  the  abode  of  the  manes,  Socrates  may 
greet  me  without  too  much  repiignance,  and 
may  give  me  a  humUe  place  among  hb  last 
scholars." 

(to  &>  CONTIXUBS.) 


•ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  SEA.»« 


THE  author  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family, 
in  her  last  work,  seems  to  have  excelled 
herself.  If  her  fame  can  be  enhanced,  "On 
Both  Sides  of  the  Sea"  will  fling  around  her 
name  a  greater  interest  Though  written  in  the 
style  of  fiction,  as  are  all  her  works,  the  story 
is  a  mere  thread — though  a  golden  one — on 
which  to  hang  the  historical  incidents  and  gems 
of  thought  The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  times 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  accession  of 
Charles  II,  giving  a  very  clear  idea  of  tlic  dilfer- 
ent  political  and  religious  sects  of  tite  time. 
But  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  book  as  a 
historical  record,  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
sentiment  witli  which  it  abounds  make  it  well 

•Om  Both  Stow  or  tkb  Ska  :  A  story  of  ihe  Coaunon- 
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worth  perusal.    No  mere  lover  of  ligfU  litera- 
ture would  be  attracted  by  it ;  there  is  too  much 
of  grave  thouglit,  too  deep  an  undercurrent  of 
I    religion,  tboi^  these  are  not  inaptly  found  side 
by  side  \vit!i  lovf  nnd  romance.     One  |;reat 
;    beauty  of  the  book  is  the  force  with  which  its 
'    thouglits  come  liome  to  you.  .You  have  felt  all 
this  Ijeforc,  but  now  it  is  expressed,  and  that 
widi  a  singular  grace  and  vividness.  Every 
-    one,  for  instance,  has  admired  the  virtue  of 
I    constant  and  unobtntsive  patience,  but  who 
j    would  have  thought  of  putting  it  thus:  "It  is 
I    such  a  help  to  'crosses,'  in  the  work  they  have 
I    to  do  for  us,  when  tbey  have  no  chance  of  look- 
I   Ing  grand  enougli  to  be  set  up  on  pedestals  and 
I    adored;  and  it  is  sur!i  n  M«  ssincj  for  'p^rnrcs' 
i    when  they  arc  not  clothed  iu  Sunday  attire,  so 
as  to  have  any  opportunity  of  looking  at  them- 
selves at  all. " 

Those  who  hnw;  .suffered  bereavement  can 
appreciate  Uie  portraiture  of  feeling  contained 
in  this  passage  from  the  diary  of  "Lettice**— a 
most  beautiful  cliaracter — when  her  motlier's 
death       darkened  (he  worlf'  for  her:  "I,  too, 
,    from  juy  childhood  liad  delighted  in  those  fair 
pictures  of  a  Paradise-^  city  with  gates  of 
I    moonlike  pearl,  and  wnHs  of  nidinnt  gems ;  of 
trees  whose  leaves  were  healing,  and  whose 
fruit  was  life ;  of  crj'stal  waters  able  to  satisfy 
immortal  th  i  rs  t.    But  now  all  th  i  s  was  c  h  n  n  ged . 
j    Wliat  were  fair  pii  ture?;  to  me,  brought  face  to 
I    face  with  this  visible,  terrible  fact,  that  my 
!   modier  herself  had  gone  where  no  agony  of 
1    prayer  could  avail  to  win  the  faintest  sign  that 
she  heard,  cared,  nr  e.\isted  ?    A  few  hours 
since  she  had  said,  '  Throw  my  warm  old  mantle 
I   around  thee,  Lettice,  the  nights  are  chill;*  and 
now  tlic  fart^icst  star  that  sent  the  faintest  ray 
from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  universe  was  near, 
compared  with  the  impassable  gulf  of  distance 
between:  her  and  me."    How  many  haw  felt 
Just  so  at  times  when  the  receding  footstep'-  of 
Death,  carrying  away  his  victim,  were  yet  faintly 
heard!  In  the  beautiful  language  of  our  author,  | 
"Fancy,  being  of  the  brain,  lay  dumb  and  mo-  \ 
tionless,  her  fair}'  wings  folded,  a<i  they  ever 
'    must  be,  at  the  touch  of  real  sorrow.  Imagina- 
tion, being  of  the  heart,  sank  blinded  by  the  ef» 
fort  tognz;'  into  tlic  Itlank  out  of  wlu.li  she  could  ' 
I    shape  nothing  but  emptiness  and  darkness."  | 
'      But  after  intense  sorrow  comes  a  .«!ulxlued 
and  trustful  joy ;  so  it  came  to  Lettice,  for 
I     "  F.iii!i.  tnrtiinL;  away  from  the  st^[-;ul<  lier,  looked 
j     heavenward,  and  iicar  l  the  living  words, 

!  'niytii:i:f:cr;sw;-.hCoi"' 

j        So  silently,  so  softly  fell  the  words,  like  melt- 
ing music  on  her  heart,  that,  in  the  calm  which 


stoic  over  faer»  eaiih  and  heaven  seemed  filled  i 

with  silence,  and  her  chastened  spirit  now  at  j 
rest  could  only  picture  heaven  itself  as  ''a  vast 
snow-white  moantain  of  God,  silent  and  spot- 
less, where  the  white-robed  angels  silently  came 
and  went  oa  ministries  of  mercy,  and  the  white- 
robed  human  creatures  neidier  came  nor  went, 
but  rested  and  adored,"  Then  the  words,  "  I 
believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  i^rd,"  clianged 
the  silence  into  music,  and  she  felt  thal^ "  If  the 
heavenly  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  had  been 
blotted  out  to-day,  they  must  have  sprung  up 
spontaneously  around  llie  Aposdes'  deed  to- 
morrow." So  a  deeper  love  came  Into  her 
heart ;  indeed,  her  lite  seemed  to  be.  .as  she 
quaintly  expressed  it, ''  one  long  course  of  con- 
version. Is  not  the  sun  always  converting  the 
sunflowers  by  shining  on  them 

This  Lettice  is  a  most  noble  character.  Her 
adhesion  to  the  Royalist  party  caused  a  separa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years  from  her  lover,  who 
was  an  adherent  of  Cromwell,  but  in  all  those 
long  years  she  never  faltered.  True  to  him  in  | 
her  affection,  the  scatVold  of  Cliarlcs  I  rose — a 
black  'funeral  pile  between  them;  and  when 
Rn;jcr  snni^ln  an  interview,  she  toli!  him,  in 
her  firm  but  gentle  way,  "  Kight  and  wrong  are 
right  and  wrong  forever."  But  when  in  agony 
he  wrung  her  hand  at  parting,  and  replied,  "And 
Icve  is  love  forever,"  her  true  woman's  heart 
made  answer,  "  Forever." 

"Placidia,**  another  diaracter,  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent— one  of  tljosc  beings  whose  only  center 
is  self — graspintc  and  mean ;  but  a  chan<re  is 
wrought  in  her  by  the  influence  of  a  little  child, 
who  leads  her  into  a  higher  life.  Her  boy 
becomes  her  teacher;  and  she  is  not  the  only 
one,  1  wot,  who  lias  sat  at  the  feet  of  one  of 
these  little  ones  and  learned  wisdom.  In  his  | 
unconscious  innocence  he  daily  teaches  her  a  j 
new  lesson.  Take  this  touching  example.  He 
wishes  to  give  his  girl-playmatc,  Madic,  a  hen ; 
but  Madie,  much  younger  than  he,  flies  in 
affright ;  whereat,  to  soothe  his  distress,  Fla- 
cidia  suggests  he  give  Madie  a  gilt  toy.  1 1  is 
of  no  use  to  you  now,  and  would  be  nice  fur 
her" — ^which  iitei  he  repels  with  scorn — "That 
woiili!  not  lie  .c'ivint;,  tliat  would  l.e  only  leaving.  ' 
There  is  no  pleasure  in  throwing  old  things 
away.  It  is  giving  that  is  pleasanL**  The  au- 
thors comment  is,  "The  touch  of  a  little  child's 
hand  has  opened  many  a  door  through  wbitli 
tlie  .Master  has  afterward  come  iu,  sat  down, 
and  supped." 

But  these  imaginary  characters  by  no  means 
form  the  citief  .attraction  of  the  book.  Crom- 
well,  Milton,  Baxter,  aad  numerous  oliier  great  j 
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men  of  the  ag«,  arc  delineated  with  such  clear 
ness  tlicy  ?;ccm  to  livp  hc-rnre  the  reader.  Of  j 
liaxtei's  preaching  the  author  says,  "One  felt  1 
not  so  much  as  if  one  had  been  In  a  Church 
^vhcre  something;  cfood  hn^l  been  said,  as  in  a 
battle-tiekl  where  something  great  had  been 
donfc"  Olive,  Rogers'  sister,  seems  to  ham 
been  sorely  paided  by  the  voices  which  came 
up  on  all  STdes ;  fi nm  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
Bishop  Haii,  and  others,  who  met  secretly  to 
nse  the  Utui^^;  from  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Joseph 
Alltine,  and  John  Howe;  from  the  Puritans 
and  the  Quakers,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Cath- 
olics. To  her  too  many  of  tlie  prayers  sounded 
like  "anathema^"  too  many  of  the  psalms  lilce 
"wr.r  cries,"  "till,"  she  says,  "as  I  listened, 
the  roof  of  this  vast  cathedral  of  Christendom 
seemed  to  melt  away  into  the  firmament  of 
heaven.  Then  I  found  there  was  a  hipht  whence 
all  discords  which  were  not  music  fell  hnck  to 
earth,  and  whence  those  discords,  without  which 
the  music  coold  not  be,  flowed  op  In  one  grand 
river  of  praise  in  r.t  (tu-  i,':if<.s  of  jioarl."  One 
thing  she  .saw  clearly,  that  the  imprisonment  or 
silencini;  of  such  men  as  Bunyan  and  Howe, 
was  ^i\ir.u;  tlicni  "a  planet  to  preach  from  in- 
stc.ul  of  .1  ]Hilpit."  Of  the  latter,  after  givinp 
some  tine  passages  from  his  sermons,  the  author 
sajFs:  ''These  extracts  give  as  litde  idea  of  his 
pccadltng  as  a  vial  of  salt  water  of  the  sen; 
you  perceive  from  it  the  nntijre  of  the  «;ca  is 
salt  and  clear,  but  of  the  sea  itselt,  heaving  in 
muhitudinooB  waves  from  horixon  to  horizon, 
you  have  no  more  idf  n  tl'.an  hcTort'.'' 

More  vividly  she  brings  Bunpn  before  the 
reader,  and  as  you  traverse  her  pages  you  have 
the  (It-lit  icLi??  sensation  of  listening  to  the  im- 
mcrtjJ  tiiiktr,  and  feel  with  her.  "From  hight  to 
hight  these  great  .souls  respond  to  each  other 
like  bonfires  carrying  the  good  news  from  range 
to  range."  Half-way  down  the  hight  there  are 
others  laboring  at  elaborate  erections,  while 
below,  in  the  valley,  "  the  reapers  reap,  and  the 
little  children  g!ean,  and  the  women  work,  and 
weep,  and  wait,  and  wonder  at  the  sTcII!  of  the 
builders  on  the  hill-sides ;"  but  when  they  want 
to  learn  the  good  news  "they  look  not  to  the 
hm-sides,  but  to  the  hill-tops  where  the  bonfires 
fla«;!i  the  Gospels.  And  when  the  night  comes 
on  the  ingenious  builders  on  the  hill-sides  have, 
too,  to  look  to  the  mountain-tops,  where  ttie 
watch-fires  burn,  and  the  sunset  fingers,  and 
the  sunrise  iircaks." 

But  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  of 
Aese  glowfnfT  passages;  one  of  tiie  finest  of 

which  is  a  little  child's  reverie  fm  the  muslr 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is  so  exquisitely 
described  that  the  melody  wreathes  itself  around 


Systkm AT!zi;i)  activity  is  one  of  tlie  best 
preservatives  against  "dull  care."  Leisure  is 
but  a  sauce  of  life  which  helps  to  make  work 
more  palatalde  and  digestible — the  one  apart 
from  the  other  snon  hecnme';  di?5cm?;t!ncr.  Men 
of  leisure,  as  they  are  called,  arc  most  com* 
monly  restless,  fidgety,  and  unhappy  men.  The 
kindest  thing  which  can  be  done  to  them  is  to 
deprive  them,  if  possible,  nf  the  p^eater  part  of 
their  leisure.  At  tlrst  siglit  it  does  not  seem  so, 
but  a  very  short  experience  will  prove  that  it  is 
so.  ^^ucIl  leisure  infers  the  absence  of  a  ])iir- 
pose,  and  life  without  a  purpose  is  a  perpetual 
burden. 


you,  and  trills  through  all  the  fibers  of  your 
being,  till  you  float  in  a  mystic  air  of  sweetness. 
When  a  little  child's  artless  pathos  can  weave 
such  a  spell  around  you,  you  feel  with  the 
author  how  much  better  it  is  not  to  have  the 
singers  gathered  into  a  choir,  "but  scattered  in 
Christkin  homes,  where  the  pauses  of  tiie  psalms 
are  filled  up  with  family  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
the  voices  and  hiifjhtpr  of  little  children." 

We  can  not  close  this  article  witiiout  a  sketch 
of  Aunt  Dorothy  "-"-a  strange  mixture  of  aus- 
terity and  kindness,  a  rigid  adherent  of  the  King 
and  of  Ba.xter,  bitter  in  her  denunciations  of 
what  she  considered  wrong,  letting  the  offender 
have  the  full  benefit  of  her  wrath  in  words  that 
fairlv  scorched,  then  scndincj  him  on  his  wav 
witli  provision  and  wine — fierce,  indeed,  against 
all  who  were  not  of  her  tmy  of  thhildng.  till  the 
restoiation  of  the  king,  when  she  could  afford 
to  be  magnanimous,  and  acknowledf,cfi  Luther  i 
to  be  right  in  the  main,  though  "great  allow- 
ance shoatd  be  made  ibr  one  so  recently  set 
free  from  Pojwry."  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
reasoning  by  which  she  readmits  a  Quaker  girl 
to  her  house  whom  she  had  banished :  "On  the 
one  side  there  i.«  the  heretic  the  apostle  John 
spoke  of,  but  that  heretic  was  a  tempter  and  a 
man ;  now  Annis  is  tempted  and  a  maid,  which 
makes  a  difference  to  begin  with.  Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves;  now  I  consider  .Annis  has  fallen  nmon;;; 
thieves,  and  I  do  n't  think  one  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
people,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  165 1,  ought  to 
he  outdone  by  an  iijnorant  Samaritan  who  lived 
in  no  year  of  our  Lord  at  all." 

Before  closing,  the  book  transports  several 
of  its  characters  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea 
amonrr  the  colonies  of  the  Puritan.*!,  of  whom 
we  have  glimpses  all  along,  and  from  whom  we 
learn  sweet  lessons  of  that  kind  Providence 
who  guides  the  footsteps  of  his  people  on  *'Bodi 
Sides  of  the  Sea." 
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IT  was  very  old,  low-roofed,  and  weather 
licaten,  sttindinp;  quite  a  little  stretch  from 
the  road,  and  you  might  have  supposed  it  de- 
serted but  for  the  tUn  column  of  smoke  tiiat 
wound  slowly  above  the  roof,  so  desolate  did  it 
look.  But  it  was  inhabited,  and  could  you  have 
pushed  aside  the  creaking  door  you  might  have 
seen  nn  oU  woman,  wrinkled  and  gray,  sitting 
by  the  silent  hearth,  stirring  the  dull  fire,  or 
looking  absently  from  the  window.  It  was 
Aunt  Ruth  Jones,  as  the  neiglibon  odled  her, 
of  whom  little  was  known,  except  that  she  was 
a  queer  old  woman — a  sort  of  hermit,  living 
all  alone  in  the  old  neglected  house.  It  had 
come  into  her  possessi<m,  with  tiie  small  hxm. 
adjoining,  some  thirty  years  before,  by  the  death 
of  her  parents.  At  first  the  neighbors  were 
curious  to  see  the  new  occupant;  they  found  a 
tall,  spare  woman,  then  thirty-four,  litde  given  to 
gossip,  shy  snd  cold  ;  proud,  as  some  affirmed, 
and  others  said  she  had  been  disappointed  in  ^ 
love.  But  non^  had  succeeded  In  drawing  out 
her  story,  and  gradually  the  old  brown  house 
was  left  to  itself.  The  years  had  wrought 
changes,  for  the  walls  were  now  darkened  with 
smoke,  the  windows  dingy,  the  floor  sunken  in ; 
there  was  nothing  cheery  in  tlie  ill-kept  room, 
or  in  the  face  of  Aunt  Kuth.  This  ought  not 
to  have  been  so,  but  remembering  how  isolated 
her  lot  was,  there  is  not  much  room  for  wonder. 
There  are  some  natures  that  become  shriveled 
and  cramped  left  to  themselves,  and  hers  was 
such  a  one;  I  am  afndd  it  was  also  nannowed 
and  hardened.  Even  such  .us  we  n^ht  come 
to  be  thus,  shut  off  from  humanity,  with  none 
to  share  our  joys  or  grie^  none,  indeed,  to  care 
if  we  had  any. 

As  the  days  came  and  went  they  brought 
nothing  to  her  but  a  little  round  of  chores,  a 
bit  of  patchwork,  or  straw  braiding,  and  occa- 
sionally a  walk  to  the  village  store  to  buy  the 
few  articles  she  required.    The  gay  dresses  and 
pert  stare  of  the  village  girls,  the  glimpse  of 
happy  homes  caught  through  the  windows,  and 
the  noisy  stir  of  life,  only  made  more  evident 
her  own  lonely  lot.    Gladly  would  she  hasten  ^ 
back  to  her  own  silent  fireside,  where  the  cats, 
at  least,  were  glad  of  her  presence.  Old  brindle 
knew  her  stej),  and  tossed  her  head  impatiently  ; 
for  nubbins  of  com,  or  p>ail  of  slop  witlj  which  ! 
she  was  wont  to  be  treated.    The  hens  cackled  : 
merrily,  and  scarcely  stirred  from  tiieir  tracks,  ; 
as  her  dress  brushed  their  shining  feathers.  ; 
The  care  of  these  was  sort  of  company,  and 
on  ftos^  mornings  she  might  be  sem  watching 
diem  so  greedily  eating  her  own  tMeakfiwt  yet 


untasted,  and  her  feet  and  fingers  benumbed 
widioold. 

Though,  as  we  have  told  you,  none  shared 

her  heart  or  home,  yet  there  was  sometimes  a 
bright  presence  within  those  dim  walls,  a  child- 
ish, questioning  vdoe^  and  sweet  laughter.  It 
was  Bessie  Lane,  who  bad  stumbled  on  the  lone 
old  woman,  one  June  day,  bound  for  school, 
when^a  dash  of  ruin  suddenly  coming  had  driven 
her  in  here  for  shelter.  And  ever  rince  the 
happy  little  girl,  with  flaxen  hair  and  clear  eyes, 
would  go  to  the  forsaken  old  house  to  chat  with 
Aimt  Rtttii.  As  that  springing  step  was  beard, 
and  the  Latch  lightly  lifted,  there  would  come  a 
gleam  of  brightness  to  the  faded  eyes,  and  a 
smile  to  the  thin  moutlu  The  child  found  ready 
entrance  to  the  kmdy  heart;  children  will,  you 
know,  they  are  so  "queer,"  as  wise  old  Imds 
sometimes  affirm. 

"Wlut  in  the  world  makes  you  vi&it  that 
idd  hermit?"  said  Eliza  Ray,  hn  adioobnat^ 
one  morning.  "Bridget,  our  hired  girl,  says 
she  is  sure  such  a  looking  old  bag  must  be  a 
witch.* 

"  Witch  or  no^  I  Uke  herf'*  and  Bessie  Lane 
tossed  up  her  shaker,  and  pranced  off  i£tet  a 
fox  squirrel  just  down  the  road. 

So  Bessie  kept  up  her  ^its,  and  by  the  hour 
they  would  sit  and  talk  together.  Aunt  Kuth 
showing  her  long-treasured  trinkets,  relics  of 
years  gone  by,  and  detailing  their  history,  till 
Bessie's  eyes  would  dihite  with  wonder.  On  this 
Winter}'  morning,  in  which  we  have  introduced 
her  to  you,  sitting  by  the  duU  fire,  and  looking 
fiom  the  dingy  window,  Ae  time  of  Bessie's 
absence  had  been  longer  than  usuaL  llie  sky 
was  leaden,  and  the  wind  whistled  down  tlie 
chimney  and  shook  the  casements.  But  sud- 
denly die  starts  and  peers  through  the  window. 
There  is  a  bright  little  hood  and  blue  cloak 
approaching ;  she  sees  that,  but  not  the  carefully 
wrapped  parcel  Bessie  is  carrying,  for  Aunt 
Ruth  is  hurrj^  to  brighten  die  fire  and  brash 
tlie  hearth. 

"  Good  moroiog,  Aunt  Kuth.  1 1  has  been  ever 
so  long  since  I  have  twen  here,  has  n't  It!^ 

"  Yes,  a  long  time  for  a  lonesome  old  body 
like  mc,  but  it  is  no  place  for  the  young  and 
happy  here,  I  know." 

*<0,  yes  it  Is,  dear  Aunt  Ruthie.  Yon  must 
not  say  so.  I  like  to  come  real  well.  But  uncle 
Jake  has  been  so  sick ;  he  sent  for  pa  and  ma, 
and  I  went  with  them.  It  is  such  a  long  way 
off,  I  thought  we  never  would  get  there.  And 
O,  .\unt  Kuth,  I  have  not  told  you  yetj"  and 
the  chubby  face  sobered  down. 

''What  is  it,  child?"  picking  up  bits  of  Utterw 
ittgs  ftom  the  Hoor.  Somehow  she  always  dhl 
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so  when  Bessie  ms  aroand^  Oe  hands  involon- 

tarily  moved  in  little  touches  of  order  and  neat- 
ness. The  room  was  good  enough  for  her ;  for 
the  cbnd  it  seemed  dismal  and  must  be  (night- 
eaed  a  little,  uncooscknis  that  she  was  being 
ci!!ed  to  a  better  life,  or  that  in  her  weary  heart, 
there  was  awakening  a  love  for  light  and  beauty. 

Wdl,  I  wfl!  ten  you ;  we  are  going  to  ntove 
away.  I  declare,  I  thinl<  it's  too  bad,  to  leave 
a!1  the  g^irls  just  as  I  I  c -m  to  like  them,  and 
you,  too,  Aunt  Ruth.  I  do  n  t  want  to  go  one 
tritf*  tean  roUIng  down  her  fiwe. 

"Going  away,  my  little  girl  going  d^"  aadd 
Aunt  Ruth,  looking  closely  at  her. 

**Yes;  and  mamma  said  we  couldn't  move 
CUp^  it  would  be  sudi  a  bother,  so  I  have  i^ven 
poor  birdie  away  to  Allie  Smith  tears  flowing 
afresh.  "  1  let  Amy  Wells  have  my  kitten,  but 
I  have  n't  fonnd  a  place  Ibr  my  poor  Utde  rose. 
See,"  said  Bessie,  going  to  the  table  and  remov- 
insr  the  wrapper,  "isn't  it  a  l)eaiity?  You  will 
keep  it  to  remember  me  by,  and  take  care  of  it 
alwajrs,  wOB*t  yoot  Aunt  Roth?" 

The  little  blossoms  were  out  in  full,  and 
seemed  to  smile  a  benediction  up>on  the  old 
woman  as,  looking  earnestly  at  it,  she  -said, 
"  Yes,  yes,  child,  I  will  keep  your  rose ;  no 
harm  shall  come  to  it."  The  little  flower  plant 
seemed  to  carry  her  thoughts  away,  lor  she 
began  talking  aheently  to  herself  then  recalling 
her  musings,  she  said, 

"So  you  are  going  away;  and  you"ll  forget 
all  about  poor  Aunt  Ruth  with  so  many  new 
ones.  Wdl,  wen,  it's  natural.'* 

"  Xo,  no,  indeed  I  shall  not,"  said  Bessie, 
giving  a  hearty  hag,  "and  sometime  I  will  come 
to  see  you."  A  long  tine  tiiejr  taBced,  but  at 
last  Bessie  recollected  her  mother  did  not  know 
her  whereabouts,  and  with  a  good-by  kiss,  first 
to  Aunt  Ruth,  then  to  the  pet  rose,  she  was  gone 
like  a  flitting  sunbeam. 

TTien  the  shadows  seemed  to  come  hack  to 
the  inmate  of  the  old  house,  but  as  her  glance 
fell  upon  the  little  flower  she  commenced  clear- 
ing a  place  for  it  to  stand  in  the  wannest  comer, 
musin;^  to  herself  the  while,  "Just  such  roses 
I  used  to  carry  in  my  hand  to  the  old  stone 
church  in  Anisden  when  no  bigger  than  Bessie. 
It  seems  like  yesterday,  but  ah !  it  is  a  long 
time.  May  be  if  I  could  do  like  that  again  it 
would  not  be  so  cL^rk  and  lonesome  like."  Then 
a  grim  smile  overspread  her  wrinkled  £aoe. 
•'Wouldn't  the  fixed-up  folks  stare  to  see  me 
in  their  fine  churches?  No,  old  Ruth  won't 
trouble  you  as  long  as  this  old  hovel  will  shel- 
ter her.  I  think  I  '11  put  the  rose  here  bj  the 
south  window,  then  if  the  child  ever  does  COBte^ 
she  will  see  it  from  the  gate." 


Bringing  a  litde  pine  stand,  and  oupefolly 

placing  the  plant  upon  it,  she  chanced  to  ^ance 
at  the  window.  "Bless  me?  it  never  looked 
quite  so  dirty  before;"  and  the  woman  moved 
with  new  life,  as  she  cleaned,  rinsed,  and  pol- 
ished the  glass.  But  the  old  muslin  curl.nin 
seemed  dingier  than  common,  shading  the  clear 
g^s,  and  It  was  taken  down,  and  another  finer 
than  the  first  unpacked  from  a  drawer  and  put 
in  its  place.  The  next  morning,  as  she  ate  her 
lonely  breakfast,  she  placed  her  chair  to  face 
the  window  and  the  rose.  The  son  was  shhi- 
ing,  and  as  the  rajs  streamed  across  the  room 
to  the  opposite  wall  she  marked  the  cobwebs. 
That  day  the  webs  were  swept  down,  the  other 
window  washed,  and  the  fkior  deansed.  Cheer 
up.  lone  woman,  the  angel  of  peace  and  comfort 
is  drawing  nigh,  lor  long  years  the  old  bouse 
has  not  been  so  neat  and  cheeiy. 

As  the  week  drew  near  its  close,  she  again 
went  to  the  village,  putting  on  this  time  a  dark 
delaine,  instead  of  the  snuff  calico  with  the 
yeUow  flower.  Somehow  die  gay  dresses  and 
curious  glances  did  not  disturb  her  as  much  as 
usual.  A  pleasant  recognition  was  passed  with 
a  neighbor  whom  she  had  not  spoken  to  for  a 
year.  Something  had  come  over  her,  that  she ' 
was  one  of  the  great  human  family  after  all,  and 
the  icy  mountain  of  reserve  began  to  thaw  just 
a  little.  The  purchases  made,  she  condoded  to 
take  another  route  home,  as  it  was  the  same 
distance.  This  route  lay  past  a  church.  It  was 
lighted,  thougli  early,  and  a  few  real  worshipers 
had  met  to  pny  belbre  the  regobr  service. 
They  were  singing  now,  and  .Aoint  Rutli  paused, 
as  some  clear,  triumphant  voice  was  bearing  up 
the  strain, 

"Plunged  in  a  gulf  of  dark  despair." 

Spell-bound,  she  listened  to  its  close,  never 
stining  from  .her  tracks  tW  a  group  of  people 

passed  near,  then  slowly  walking  on,  you  might 
have  lieard  her  talking  again  to  herself.  "  O, 
Ruth  Jones,  where  are  you?  I  used  to  sing 
that,  too,  in  the  same  old  church  when  I  carried 
the  roses,  only  it  was  years  after.  I  used  to 
pray,  too.  1  wonder  if  God  would  bear  me  now." 

That  night,  and  many  nights  after,  she  could 
not  sleep;  the  words  of  song  kept  ringing  in 
her  ears,  bringing  up  the  old  scenes  and  asso- 
ciationii,  till  the  great  deep  of  her  soul  was 
broken  up.  In  her  darkness  she  Mt  gropingly, 
feebly  for  ;he  old  paths,  and  the  good  S])irit  \va.s 
all  the  time  leading  her  back  to  the  light  I 
can  not  retrace  to  you  all  the  way  that  she  came. 
I  only  know  that  gradually,  surely,  the  night 
wore  away,  and  the  sun  of  peace  slione  upon 
her  souL   She  went  to  the  chiurcb,  where  the 
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song  had  that  night  staid  her  footsteps,  and 
listened  to  the  words  of  life.  Hro.nlencd,  deep- 
ened, purified,  her  hie  became  a  blessing.  1  he 
sick  and  needy  learned  to  be  glad  at  her  coming, 
nnd  lil'dc  children  ran  to  meet  Iier. 

"  And  did  Bessie  Laoe  ever  come  again  ?" 

Yes,  when  June  troiled  upon  the  earth  the 
cllildish  figure  once  more  paused  at  the  gate, 
but  tlic  I'ltic  eyes  g^zed  bewildered  around. 
*'T]iis  i-s  n't  the  place.  Aunt  RuUi  must  have 
moved  away."  Well  nUght  site  think  so;  the 
house  was  neatly  painted,  the  yard  fence  re- 
paired, and  lip  and  down  the  path  all  sorts 
of  flowers  were  blooming.  Just  then  Bessie 
descried  a  neatly  dressed  old  lady  tying  np 
some  vines. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  Aunt  Ruth  Jones 
has  gone  that  used  to  " —  Bessie  stopped,  and 
with  one  bound  sprang  into  the  woman's  arms, 
for  it  was  Aunt  Ruth  herself. 

"It  is  so  beautiful  here!  bow  did  it  all  hap- 
pen?" cried  the  delighted  child. 

Aunt  Ruth  smiled  brightly,  and,  taking  Bessie 
by  the  hand,  passed  into  llie  neat,  clicc  rful  room, 
up  to  tlic  south  window,  where  the  carefully 
tended  rose  was  potting  forth  new  beauty  and 
fragrance.  Bessie  fairly  danced  with  delight  at 
sight  of  the  rose,  but  Aunt  Ruth  seated  the 
child  gently  by  her  side,  and  told  how  it  had 
happened;  how  the  little  ilowcr  had  at  first 
whispered  to  her  licart  of  the  long  ago,  of  the 
holy  song  tliat  would  not  let  her  sleep,  and, 
lastty,  of  God*s  good  Spirit  tiuit  had  so  tenderly 
led  her  straying  steps  to  the  sun-gilt  path  of 
j>eace. 


BRIDAL  PRESENTS. 


IT  is  a  beautiful  custom  to  crown  tiie  bride 
with  gifts  that  come  from  loring  hearts,  sa- 
cred gifts  that  have  a  speech  and  hnfjuaofe  all 
their  own,  irrespective  of  any  mercenary  value. 
Such  gifts  are  pure  in  their  suggestions^  as  the  I 
little  shoe  which  the  mother  weeps  in  secret 
over,  after  her  darling  has  gone  beneath  tlie  dai- 
sies to  find  her  way  to  heaven. 

But  we  lift  up  our  voice  in  behalf  of  a  great 
army — and  tid;?  great  army  qunkes  ivltli  ilie  fear 
of  being  thought  mean — mark,  not  always  with 
the  fear  of  hein^  stingy,  but  of  seeming  so. 
Tiiis  vast  army  is  composed  of  a  thousand  dif- 
ffHTit  ciiararters.  Let  US  illiistrntc  them:  A 
lady  is  to  attend  a  wedding;  she  purchases  a 
silver  basket  'for  a  bride  whom  she  cares  litfle 
about,  and  then  says  to  her  sister.  "I  can't 
aflford  to  make  Biddy  a  present  of  five  dollars, 
as  I  intended  to,  because  this  cake  basket  has 


cost  so  much."  And  so  Biddy,  who  is  the  tru- 
est object  of  cluirity,  is  neglected,  her  mistress 
saying  to  herself,  "Kvery  body  will  see  my  pres- 
ent to  the  bride^  and  I  can  mit,  of  course,  give 
any  thing  that  would  look  clieap  or  shabljy." 

Js  not  this  the  reasoning  of  a  shabby  spirit, 
and  would  it  not  be  more  royal  to  dio  one^s 
actual  duty  ?  We  owe  a  duty  to  society  which 
is  as  imperative  as  patriotism.  When  we  sec, 
after  some  careful  observation,  that  a  custom  is 
baneftil,  it  is  right  to  protest  against  it  Our 
American  society  is  living  more  and  more  in 
reference  to  what  odiers  think,  rather  than  in 
reference  to  the  cultivalioa  of  a  noble  individu- 
ality. It  is  not  pleasant  to  step  aside  Cknii  the 
beaten  track,  and  receive  blame  therefor,  but 
would  to  God  there  were  more  who  would  be 
true  to  themsdves— who  would  measttre  in  God's 
light  all  that  they  are,  and  that  winch  they  c.-.n 
best  do— and  then  keep  steadiast  irrespective 
of  outside  voices. 

Every  family  lias  its  secrets;  almost  every 
family  has  some  secret  drain  upon  its  charity, 
and  costly  bridal  j,dfts  are  often  made  with  a 
sighing  look  toward  some  aged  relative,  who 
needs  the  obladon  &r  more  than  the  happy  new 
wife.  Many  a  gencrovts  bi  ide  wouli!  repel  some 
of  her  offerings  with  a  shock  of  pride,  could  she 
know  dieir  history.  A  pale  girl  sat  stitdiing 
far  into  the  night  tor  many  weeks  to  earn  her- 
self a  merino  dress — a  dear  friend  who  was  in 
better  circumstances  was  to  be  married  and 
chose  the  seamstress  for  a  bridesmaid}  besides 
the  expense  of  her  toilet,  which  consumed  her 
merino  dress,  she  feels  that  she  must  make  a 
present  becoming  to  her  position :  poor  girl,  she 
can  not  live  above  the  world  more  than  others- 
she  toils  liardcr,  she  c;oes  in  debt  a  little,  nud 
buys  some  pretty  tnlic  that  is  earned  out  of  licr 
tears  and  life>blood:  after  the  wedding  she 
works  to  make  up  the  deficit,  and  the  lack  of 
moral  courage  and  inilependcnce  which  made 
her  decline  saying,  "  i  can  not  atibrd  to  be  your 
bridesmaid  1"  ^unges  her  into  fresh  sacrifices  for 
biiuw  -  -she  loses  liur  health  for  show,  whereas, 
h<id  she  been  truthful  and  strong,  the  good  tides 
of  her  life  would  have  poured  fortli  a  better  type 
of  liring  for  others  to  follow. 

A  mother  made  tlie  remark,  "  I  had  an  even- 
ing wedding  for  my  Catherine,  because  1  knew 
she  would  be  apt  to  have  a  great  many  pres- 
ents.** This  is  the  i^st  of  the  matter.  1 1  is  not 
the  ]>resents  that  we  war  against,  but  tJ  e  d.is- 
play  of  them  with  prices  attached,  that  people 
may  be  deterred  finm  getting  small  gifts.  We 
know  that  tliere  are  thousands  of  inslai;ccs 
where  the  thought  does  not  enter:  a  rich,  gen- 
erous, poetic  nature  would  look  upon  the  fair 
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offerings  with  hcart-fclt  emotion,  and  would 
treasure  then  merdy  for  the  association's 
sake—loving  best  the  iUtU  token  that  indicated 

a  great  love.  But  tlic  world  is  not  made  up  of 
rich,  generous,  poetic  natures.  Jl  he  fashion  of 
JispUtyimg  wedding  presents  is  oppression  to 
the  pt)or;  every  bride  has  poor  relations  who 
would  enjoy  the  wedeJinj^.  if  not  tortured  to  get 
the  wherewithal  to  buy  a  gift — and  then  these 
poor  relations  find  tint  the  cake  will  not  digest, 
when  witfi  sorrowful  eyes  they  sec  how  incon- 
siderable tlieir  token  looks  beside  others. 

Why  is  it  so  necessary  to  let  people  know 
how  munificent  we  are if  it  were  not  the  cus- 
tom, we  should  blush  at  the  childishness  of  the 
tliing.  A  great  graodiather  gives  a  lann  to  the 
bride,  but  lie  can  not  possibly  get  It  Into  the 
house  and  by  it  on  the  tabic  or  piano ;  he  does 
not  exactly  like  to  rap  for  silence,  and  make  a 
speech,  saying,  "  Friends,  /  gave  a  farm !  it  is  a 
solemn  bUcX,  though  you  do  not  se«  It  here  I" 
Wli.it  docs  he  do?  it  must  be  told;  why,  he 
puts  the  deed  on  tlie  table  where  the  guests  can 
see  it  Noi,  not  he,  after  all,  but  some  of  the 
young  people  coax  him  for  the  deed,  and  he  has 
judgment  enough  to  foci  hviiniliatcd  .at  the  os- 
tentation, though  he  is  too  good-natured  to  re- 
fuse assent 

If  there  is  ever  a  time  in  the  life  of  men  or 
women,  when  the  soul  should  be  kept  unsoiled 
by  sordid  feelings,  it  is  when  they  stand  upon 
the  l»ink  of  a  great  diange.  It  can  not  but  de- 
grade t!ic  emotions  of  .1  new  husliand  nnd  wife 
to  come  down  from  Uie  exaltation  of  pure  re- 
solves, to  count  the  cost  of  their  presents,  and 
oomparc  the  amount  w'  li  it  received  by  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  nt  their  bridnl.  If  any  f;tft 
should  be  regarded  with  a  sacred  delicacy,  they 
are  wedding  gifts ;  a  public  exhibition  of  them 
will  wash  the  dew  from  the  finest  nature ;  it  is 
sach  natures  that  should  lead,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing custom.  Tliat  coarse  natures  are  cor- 
rupted by  the  fiuhion,  is  proved  by  the  acted 
I'c  of  hiring  silver  for  pretended  presents-^ 
thing  which  is  done  in  cities. 

tt  Is  not  generosity  which  is  cultivated  by 
tl.fj  exhibition,  but  an  un'.iealthy  love  of  appro- 
b-ition  is  stimulated.  This  propensity  has  its 
uses,  but  its  abuses  also:  when  human  nature 
is  so  weak,  It  belongs  to  Ae  strong  to  guard 
from  customs  whidt  must  sweep  away  the  virtue 
of  many.  A  young  couple  who  hnve  not  monev 
enough  to  pay  a  month's  board  in  advance,  are 
loaded  with  sliver  plate,  which  is  the  only  stock 
re.ndy  for  honsekeeping,  and  wholly  unsuited  to 
their  circumstances.  A  barrel  of  flour  would 
be  of  more  service  Uian  a  gold-lined  soup  kdl^ 
but  comnon-eense  is  one  of  the  niost  prepos- 


terous things  to  be  found  in  polite  society,  and 
its  monitions  have  grown  so  ludicrous  that  one 
dare  not  venture  upon  the  eccentricity  of  exhib- 
iting^ them.  We  do  not  want  to  vio  back  to  the 
condition  in  which  our  grandparents  lived — a 
conditkm  of  undue  physical  toil  without  relaxa- 
tion or  intellectual  development,  but  ue  want 
people  simple,  br.ive,  and  true ;  increased  cul- 
ture should  develop  individuaUty ;  instead  of 
this,  die  tendency  seems  to  be  to  do  e\'er>' 
thing  after  the  same  pattern,  and  to  allow  noth> 
ing  to  be  done  diU'crently. 

When  people  meet  together  and  think  the 
"cloud  of  witnesses"  who  observe  them  from 
above,  rather  than  from  the  dressing-room,  ll  ^.  y 
will  conduct  with  sucii  a  true  transparency  that 
there  will  be  no  sodaL  lives  revealed  at  the 
judgment-seat  Life  is  made  up  of  little  things. 
There  is  a  minority  of  persons  who  take  genu- 
ine pleasure  in  the  custom  we  condenm ;  these 
are  some  of  the  recipients,  and  tiiose  related  to 
them,  and  such  individuals  as  may  possess 
ample  means,  and  generous  hearts,  and  desire 
to  publish  the  fact  Many  sen«ble  persons 
have  given  all^dance  to  the  fashiim  from  mere 
'  thoughtlessness;  every  person  has  a  respon- 
sible influence,  and  does  something  toward 
strengthening  or  weakening  tite  prevailing  hab- 
its of  the  age. 

W'omen  are  not  yet  allowed  to  vote,  but 
every  one  who  sets  herself  against  a  bad  liabit, 
and  uses  her  heart  and  mind  In  &vor  of  all 
that  is  truly  benevolent  and  sensible,  does  a 
service  to  her  country.  Mothing  adds  such 
absolute  strength  and  beauty  to  the  diameter 
as  to  have  the  standard  of  fashion  supplanted 
in  the  mind  by  that  of  purest  and  highest  right; 
the  ver)-  pain  it  costs  us  to  withstand  allegi- 
ance from  the  standard  of  our  companions,  is 
mellowing  and  elevating.  We  can  differ  from 
others  with  few  words  and  soft  words ;  we  can 
even  see  clearly  that  others  can  do  conscien- 
tiously and  innocently,  things  which  have  be- 
come totally  wrong  for  us  to  do. 


I  AM  not  what  I  ought  to  be !    Ah,  how  im- 
perfect and  deficient  I    I  am  not  what  I  wish  to 
I  be!    1  abiior  what  is  evil,  and  I  would  cleave 
to  what-  is  good.  1  am  not  what  I  hope  to 
be !    Soon,  soon  1  shall  put  off  mortality,  and 
!  with  mortality  all  sin  and  imperfection.  Yet, 
'  thougii  I  am  not  what  I  ought  to  be,  nor  what 
I  wish  to  be,  nor  what  I  hope  to  be,  I  can 
\  truly  say  I  am  not  what  I  once  was — a  slave 
I  to  sin  and  Satan;  and  I  can  heartily  join  with 
j  the  apostle,  and  acknowledge,  "By  the  grace 
of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  AN  OLD  SUBJECT. 

''pHE  discovery  of  a  gny  luir  when  you  are 

brushing  out  your  whiskers  of  a  morning — 
first  fallen  tiake  of  the  coming  snows  of  age — 
is  a  disagreeable  thing.  So  is  the  intimation 
from  your  old  friend  and  oomade  ttiat  his  eM> 
est  daiigliter  is  about  to  be  marriwi.  So  an> 
Hying  twinges  of  gout,  and  shortness  of  breath 
OQ  Che  hillside.  These  things  are  disagreea- 
ble because  they  tell  you  that  you  are  no  longer 
j  young — that  you  have  passed  throuijh  vnnrh, 
.  are  now  in  middle  age,  and  luring  onward  lo 
the  shadows  in  «4ilch,  somewhere^  a  grave 
is  hid. 

1  hirty  is  the  age  of  the  gods — and  the  first 
gray  hair  informs  jtm  tiiat  you  are  at  least  ten 
or  twelve  years  older  tiian  (liat  Apollo  is 

never  middle-a^ed,  hut  von  are.  Olympus  lies 
several  years  behind  yuu.  Vou  have  lived  for 
more  than  half  your  natural  term;  and  you 
know  tiic  ro;id  which  lies  before  you  is  very 
different  from  that  which  iii-s  behind.  You 
have  yourself  changed.  In  the  present  man  of 
forty>two  yon  can  barely  recognise  the  boy  of 
nineteen  th.nt  once  was.  Hope  sang  on  the 
suuny  slope  of  life's  hill  as  you  ascended;  she 
is  busily  singing  the  old  song  in  the  ears  of  a 
new  generation— but  you  have  passed  out  of 
the  reach  of  her  voice.  You  luive  tried  your 
strength;  you  have  learned  precisely  what  you 
can  do;  you  liave  thrown  the  hammer  so  often 
I  that  you  know  to  an  inch  how  far  you  can 
throw  it — at  least  you  arc  a  great  fool  if  you 
do  not. 

The  world,  too,  has  been  looldng  on  and  lias 
made  up  her  mind  about  you.  She  has  ap- 
prised and  valued  you  as  an  auctioneer  apprises 
and  values  m  estate  ot  the  lurniture  of  a  lionse^ 
"Once  you  served  Prince  Florizel  and  wore 
three  pile,"  but  the  brave  days  of  campaign- 
ing are  over.  What  to  you  are  canzonets  and 
love*song8?  The  mighty  pasrion  is  vapid  and 
SL'Conil-hand.  Cupid  will  never  more  flutter 
rosily  over  your  head;  at  most  he  will  only 
flutter  in  an  vninspired  fiuMon  above  the  head 
of  your  daughter-in-law.  You  have  sailed  round 
the  world,  seen  all  its  wonders,  and  come  home 
again,  and  must  adorn  your  dwelling  as  best  you 
can  witfi  tiie  rare  tilings  you  have  picked  up  on 
the  way.  At  life's  table  you  have  tasted  of 
ever}'  dish  except  the  Covered  One,  and  of  that 
you  will  have  your  share  by  and  by.  The  road 
over  which  yon  are  &ted  to  march  is  more  than 
half  accomplished,  and  at  every  onwarrf  ■  f-!::^ 
the  scenery  is  certain  to  become  more  riomtier, 
and  in  due  thne  the  twilight  wil  &U. 

To  you,  on  your  onward  joiumey,  there  will 


I  be  little  to  astonish,  little  to  flolin;hL    The  In- 
I  terpreter's  House  is  behind  where  you  first  read 
the  poets;  so  is  also  the  House  Beautiiul  with 
the  Three  Damsels  where  you  first  learned  to 
I  love.    As  you  pass  onward  you  arc  attended  b\- 
.  your  henchman  Memory,  who  may  be  either  tite  \ 
\  cheeifhlest  or  gloomieat  of  companions.  You  | 
\y.\\  t  come  up  out  of  the  swcct-smelling  valley-  \ 
riowers;  you  are  now  on  the  broken  gran- 
ite^ seamed  and  wrinkled,  witii  dried*up  water 
courses ;  and  before  you,  striking  you  full  in  the 
face,  is  the  broad  disk  of  the  solitary  setliqg 
sun. 

One  does  not  like  to  be  an  old  fogy,  and  still 

less  perhaps  docs  one  like  to  own  to  l)eing  one. 
You  may  remember  when  you  were  the  young- 
est person  in  every  company  into  which  }ou  j 
entered ;  and  how  it  pleased  you  to  tkiink  how  j 
precociously  clever  you  were,  and  how  opulent 
I  in  time.   You  were  introduced  to  the  great  Mr. 

Blank-^t  least  twenty  years  older  than  your^ 
,  self—and  could  not  help  thinking  how  much 
greater  you  would  be  Uian  Mr.  Blank  by  the 
time  you  reached  his  age.    But  pleasant  as  it  is 
to  be  the  youngest  member  of  every  company, 
that  pleasure  does  not  last  forever.    As  years 
I  pass  on  you  do  not  quite  develop  into  the  genius 
I  you  expected ;  and  the  new  generation  makes 
I  its  appearance  and  pushes  you  from  your  stool. 
You  make  the  disagreeable  discovery  that  there  | 
is  a  younger  man  of  promise  in  die  world  than  < 
even  yon ;  then  the  one  younger  man  beoontts  | 
a  dozen  younger  men;  then  younger  men  come  : 
flowing  in  like  waves,  and  before  you  know  | 
where  you  are,  by  this  impertinent  younger 
generation— follows  who  were  barely  breeched 
when  you  won  your  first  fame — you  are  shoul- 
dered into  old  logydom,  and  your  staid  ways 
are  laqghed  at,  perhaps,  by  tbe  irreverent  up- 
surts  into  the  bargain. 

There  is  noihing  more  wonderful  in  youth 
than  this  wealth  lu  lime.    It  is  only  a  Kuiii^- 
diild  who  can  indulge  in  the  amusement  of  | 
'  tossing  a  sovereign  to  a  beggar.    It  is  only  a 
1  young  man  who  can  dream  and  build  castles  in 
tiie  air.  What  are  twenty  yesis  to  a  young  fel- 
^  low  of  twenty.'  An  ample  air-buUt  stage  lur 
j  his  pomps  and  triumph,!  1  processions.  What 
j  are  twenty  years  to  a  middle-aged  man  of  forty- 
I  five?  The  fiJling  of  tiie  curtain,  the  covering 
;  up  of  the  empty  boxes,  the  screwing  out  of  the 
gas,  and  the  counting  of  the  money  taken  at  the  | 
doors,  with  the  notion,  perliaps,  that  the  per> 
I  formance  was  rather  a  poor  thing. 

It  is  with  a  fcr!::;'^  curiously  compounded  of 
pity  and  envy  that  one  listens  to  young  men 
talidng  of  what  they  arc  going  to  do.  They 
will  l%ht  their  torchea  at  the  sunt  They  will  | 
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regeaerate  ttie  wmldl  Thejr  trill  abolish  war 
and  hand  in  the  millennium!  What  pictures  they 
will  paint !  What  poems  they  will  write !  One 
knows  whUe  one  listens  how  it  will  all  end. 
But  it  is  Natoia'k  way;  she  is  always  sendtni; 
on  her  j-ounjj  generations  full  of  hope.  The 
Atlantic  roller  btirsts  in  harmless  foam  among 
flie  shtni^e  and  drift-wood  at  your  iiset,  but  the 
ncx^  iiocluiig  dawitcd  by  the  fiite  of  its  prede- 
cessor, comes  on  with  threateninier  crest,  as  if  to 
carry  every  thing  before  it  And  so  it  will  be 
fonwc  and  ever.  The  world  eoidd  not  get  on 
else.  Mv  expcriLMicc  is  of  use  only  to  myself. 
I  can  not  bequeath  it  to  my  son  as  I  can  my 
cash.  ExTry  human  being  must  start  untram- 
neled  sad  work  out  die  profaieni  for  hitnseK 

For  a  couple  of  thousand  years  now  *.1ip 
preaclier  has  been  crying  out  vanitas  vanitaium, 
but  no  young  maa  takes  him  at  Ms  word.  The 
blooming  apple  must  grate  in  tlie  young  man's 
teeth  before  he  owns  that  it  is  dust  and  ashes. 
Young  people  will  take  nothing  on  hearsay.  I 
remember  wh«i  a  hd  of '  Todd's  Stwltenf  s 
Manual  falling  into  my  hands.  I  perused 
therein  a  solemn  warning  against  novel-read- 
ing. Nor  did  the  reverend  compiler  speak 
without  authority.  He  stated  that  he  had  read 
the  works  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  American  Cooper,  James,  and  the  rest, 
and  he  bid  hb  hand  on  his  heart  and  assured 
hm  young  friends  that  itt  tach  of  thesa  works, 
e\*en  the  best  of  them,  were  subtile  «nares  and 
gilded  liaits  for  the  soul.  These  books  they 
were  adfured  to  avoid  as  tiiey  would  a  pesti* 
lence,  or  a  raiding  fire.  It  was  this  alarming 
passage  in  the  transatlantic  divine's  treatise 
that  first  made  a  novel-reader  of  me.  I  was 
not  content  to  accept  Jkis  experience.  I  roust 
sec  for  myself.  Fven,*  one  must  begin  at  tlic 
beginning,  and  it  is  just  as  welL  If  a  new 
generation  were  starting  with  the  wisdom  of 
its  elders,  what  would  be  the  consequence? 
Would  there  be  any  love-making  twent}'  years 
after?  Would  there  be  any  fine  extravagance.^ 
Would  there  t)e  any  lending  of  money?  Would 
there  be  any  noble  friendship,  such  as  that  of 
Damon  and  Pythias,  or  of  David  and  Jonathan, 
or  e%-en  of  our  own  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
who  had  pnne,  wardrobe,  and  genius  in  com- 
mon? It  is  extreme! V  doubtful.  Vttuifaf  van- 
itatum  is  a  bad  doctrine  to  begin  life  with. 
For  the  plant  experience  to  be  of  any  word)  a 
man  must  grow  it  for  himself. 

The  man  of  forty-five  or  thereby  is  com'>elle<l 
to  own,  if  he  sits  down  to  think  about  it,  that 
existence  Is  very' diiftrent  from  what  it  was 
twenty  years  previously.  His  life  is  more  than 
half  spent  to  b<^  with.   He  is  like  one  who 


has  spent  seven  hnmdred  and  fifty  pounds  of 

his  original  patrimony  of  a  thousand.  Then, 
from  his  life,  there  has  departed  that  "wild 
freshness  of  morning  "  which  Tom  Moore  sang 
about  In  Ms  onwwd  journey  he  is  not  Utcely 
to  encounter  any  thing  absolutely  new.  He  has 
already  conjugated  ever}'  tense  of  the  verb  to  b€. 
He  has  been  in  love  twice  or  thrice.  He  has 
been  married — only  once  let  us  trust.  In  all 
probability  he  is  the  father  of  a  fine  family  of 
children.  He  has  been  ill,  and  he  has  recov- 
ered; he  has  experienced  triumph  and  fidlure; 
he  has  known  what  it  is  to  have  money  in  his 
p\jrse,  and  what  it  is  to  want  money  in  his 
purse.  Sometimes  he  has  been  a  debtor,  some- 
times he  has  been  a  creditor.  He  has  stood  by 
the  brink  of  half  a  dozen  graves,  and  heard  the 
clod  falling  on  the  cofllin-lid.  All  this  he  has 
experienced ;  the  only  new  thing  before  him  is 
death,  and  even  to  that  he  has  at  variottt  times 
approximated.  Life  has  lost  most  of  the  unex- 
pectedness, its  zest,  its  novelty,  and  has  become 
like  a  worn  shoe,  or  a  tfireadbare  doublet  To 
him  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

But  then  this  growing  old  is  a  gradual  process ; 
and  zest,  sparkle,  and  novelty  are  not  essendal 
to  happiness.  The  man  who  has  reached  five- 
and-forty  has  learned  what  a  pleasure  there  is 
in  customariness,  and  use,  and  wont — in  having 
every  thing  around  him  familiar,  tried,  confi- 
dential. Life  may  have  become  humdrum,  but 
his  'n^tpi  have  become  humdrum,  too.  Novelty 
annoys  him,  the  intrusion  of  an  un&miliar  ob- 
ject pots  hhn  out  A  padr  of  neiriy  embroidered 
slippers  would  be  much  more  ornamental  th.on 
the  well-worn  articles  which  lie  wanning  for 
him  before  the  library  fire;  but  tfien  he  can  not 
get  his  feet  into  them  so  easily.  He  is  con- 
tented with  his  old  friends— a  new  friend  would 
break  the  charm  of  the  old  familiar  faces.  He 
loves  the  hedgerows,  and  tiie  fields,  and  the 
brook,  and  the  bridge  which  he  sees  every  day, 
and  he  wotdd  not  exchange  them  for  Alps  and 
glaciers.  By  the  time  a  man  has  reached  forty- 
five  he  lies  as  comfortably  in  his  habits  as  die 
silk-worm  in  its  cocoon. 

On  the  whole,  I  take  it  that  middle  age  is  a 
happier  period  than  youth.  In  tiie  entire  chde 
of  the  year  there  arc  no  days  so  delightfiil  as 
those  of  a  fine  October,  when  the  trees  are 
bare  to  the  mild  heavens,  and  the  red  leaves 
bestrew  the  road,  and  you  can  fed  the  breath 
of  Winter  morning  and  evening— no  days  so 
calm,  so  tenderly  solemn,  nnd  with  such  a  rev- 
erent meekness  in  the  air.  The  lyrical  upburst 
of  the  laric  at  sudi  a  time  wouM  be  incongm- 
ous.  The  only  sounds  suitable  to  the  season 
are  the  rusty  caw  of  the  homeward  sliding 
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rook— the  creaking  of  die  wain  returning  empty 
from  the  farmyard. 

There  is  an  "  unrest  which  men  miscall  dc- 
Itgbt,"  and  of  tbat  ''unrest"  youtit  is  foT  tlie 

most  part  comi^oscd.    From  that  middle  age  is  ; 
free.   The  setting  suns  of  youth  are  criinson 
and  go)d ;  the  setting  suns  of  middle  3^ 

"  Do  take  a  »<»l>f  r  <vl<>riiig  from  an  eye 
That  Itafh  krpt  watch  o'er  m»n'»  mortality." 

Youth  is  the  slave  of  beautiful  faces,  and  fine 
eyes,  and  silver-sweet  voices — th^  distract, 

madden,  alarm.    To  middle  age  they  ;\rc  but 
Ihe  gracefulest  statues,  the  loveliest  poems. 
They  ilelight,  but  hurt  not    They  awake  no 
passion,  they  highten  no  putse.  And  the  imag- 
'n.ittve  m.in  of  midrllo  ni^'c  possc'i^es  after  a 
fashion  all  tiie  passionate  turbulence,  all  the  , 
keen  dclight.s,  of  his  eatlier  days.   They  are  I 
not  dead;  they  are  dwelling  in  the  antechamber  ! 
of  memory  awaiting  his  call;  and  wlion  they  ' 
are  called  they  wear  an  ethereal  something 
which  is  not  their  own. 

The  Muses  are  the  daughters  of  Memory; 
youth  is  the  time  to  love,  but  middle  age  the 
period  at  which  the  best  lovc-poctry  is  written. 
And  middle  age,  too — the  early  period  of  it; 
when  a  man  is  master  of  his  instruments  and 
knows  what  he  can  do — is  the  best  season  of 
intellectual  activity.  The  pliyful  capering  flames 
of  a  newly  kindled  fire  is  a  pretty  sight ;  but 
not  ncnrly  so  effective — any  housewife  will  tell 
you — as  when  the  flames  arc  gone,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  fuel  has  become  caked  into  a 
sober  redne.ss  that  emits  a  steady  glov.  .  Ttiere 
is  nothing  good  in  this  world  which  time  does 
not  improve.  A  silver  wedding  is  better  than 
the  voice  of  the  Epithalamium.  And  the  most 
beautiful  face  that  ever  was  is  made  yet  more 
beautiful  when  there  is  laid  upon  it  the  rever- 
ence of  silver  hairs. 

There  is  a  certain  even-handed  justice  in 
Time;  and  for  ^v^,^t  he  takes  awav  he  pvcs  us 
something  in  return.  He  robs  us  ol  elasticity 
of  limb  and  spirit,  and  in  its  place  he  1)riDgs 
tranquillity  and  rcj^ose — the  mild  Autumnal 
weather  of  the  soul.  He  takes  away  hope,  but 
he  gives  us  memory.  And  the  settled,  unfluc- 
tuating atmosphere  of  middle  age  is  no  bad 
cxchantjc  for  the  ^tnnnful  emotinn<;,  tfic  pa<i- 
sionate  crises  and  suspenses  of  the  earlier  day. 
The  constitutional  melancholy  of  the  middle* 
aged  man  is  a  dim  back-ground  on  which  the 
pale  flowers  of  life  are  brought  out  in  the  ten- 
dcrest  relief.  Youth  is  the  time  for  action, 
middle  age  for  diott^ht  In  youth  we  hurriedly 
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place,  we  chew  the  ruminative  cud.  In  youtli, 
red-handed,  red-aokied,  with  songs  and  shout- 


ings, we  gather  in  the  grapes;  in  middle  age, 
under  our  o^n  fi?  free,  or  in  quiet  gossip  with 
a  friend,  we  drink  the  wine  free  of  all  tuibid 
lees.  Youth  is  a  lyrical  poe^  middle  tigb  a  quiet 
essayist,  fond  of  recountin^^  experiences,  ?.nd  nf 
appending  a  moral  to  every  incident  In  youth 
the  world  is  strange  and  unfiuniBar,  novel  and 
exdting,  every  thing  wears  the  face  and  garb  of 
astran'^^er;  in  middle  a^je  the  world  is  covered 
over  with  reminiscence  as  with  a  garment — it  is 
made  homely  with  usage,  it  is  made  sacred  with 
graves.  The  iniddle-aL^ed  man  can  go  nowhere 
without  treacling  the  mark  of  his  own  footsteps. 

And  in  middle  age,  too — provided  the  man 
has  tteen  a  good  and  an  ordinarily  happy  one— 
along  with  this  mental  tranquillity  there  comes 
a  corresponding  sweetness  of  the  moral  atmos- 
phere. He  has  seen  the  good  and  the  evil  that 
are  in  the  world,  the  ups  and  the  downs,  the 
almost  general  desire  of  the  mpn  and  the  wo- 
men tlierein  to  do  the  right  thing  if  they  could 
but  see  how— and  he  has  leaned  to  be  uncen- 

sorious,  humane  ;  to  attrilnite  the  he«t  motives 
to  every  action,  and  to  be  chary  of  imputing  a 
sweeping  and  cruel  blame.  He  has  a  quiet 
smile  for  the  vainglorious  boast;  a  feeling  of 
respi'ct  fnr  shahliy-genteel  virttjes  ;  a  pity  for 
the  threadbare  garments  proudly  worn,  and  for 
the  napless  hat  glazed  into  more  than  pristine 
brilliancy  from  frequent  brushing  after  rain.  He 
would  not  be  satirical  for  the  world.  He  has 
no  linger  of  scorn  to  point  at  any  tiling  under 
the  sun.  He  has  a  hearty  **Amen*'  for  every 

good  \vish,  and  in  the  worst  cases  he  leans  to  a 
verdict  of  "  not  proven."  And  along  with  this 
pleasant  blandness  and  diarity,  a  certain  grave, 
.serious  humor,  "a  smile  on  the  lip  and  a  tear 
in  ilie  evL,"  is  noticeable  freq\icntly  in  middle- 
aged  persons — a  phase  of  humor  peculiar  to 
that  period  of  life,  as  the  chrysanthemum  to 
December.  Pity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  just 
as  pit>'  lies,  unsusprrtefl,  at  the  bottom  of  love. 

I'crhaps  this  special  quality  of  humor — with 
its  sadness  of  tenderness,  its  mirth  with  the 
heart-ache,  its  c^avety  cp'^^wing  out  of  deepest 
serioM'"'  K,  like  a  crocus  on  a  child's  grave — 
never  .ip, :  oaches  morcclosely  to  perfection  than 
in  some  passages  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  writ- 
ings— who  was  a  middle-aged  man  from  earliest 
boyhood.  And  although  middle-aged  persons 
have  lost  the  actual  pMsession  of  youth,  yet 
in  virtue  of  this  humor  they  can  comprchenti 
it,  sec  all  round  it,  enter  imaginatively  into 
every  sweet  and  bitter  of  it  They  wear  the 
key  Memory  at  their  girdles,  and  they  can  open 
cverv  door  in  the  chamber  of  youth.  Ant?  it  is 
also  in  virtue  of  this  peculiar  humor  that — -Mr. 
Dickens's  UtiU  NM  to  the  oontrary^it  is  only 
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middle-ogcd  persons  who  can,  either  as  pO«ts 
or  artists,  create  for  us  a  duld. 

There  is  no  mere  beaudful  thing  on  earth 
than  an  old  man's  love  for  his  granddaughter; 
more  beautifti!  evpn — from  the  absence  of  all 
suspicion  ol  direct  personal  bias  or  interest — 
than  his  love  for  his  own  daughter;  and  it  is 
onlv  the  meditative,  snd-henrted,  middle-aged 
man  who  can  creep  into  the  heart  of  a  cliild 
and  wterpret  it,  and  show  fortii  the  new  nature 
to  us  in  the  subtile  cross  lights  of  contrast  and 
suggestion.  Imaginatively  thus,  the  wrinkles 
of  age  become  the  dimples  of  infancy.  Words- 
worth was  not  a  very  young  man  when  1h»  held 
the  colloquy  with  the  little  maid  who  insisted, 
in  her  chiWish  lotiic,  thnt  she  was  one  of  seven. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  was  not  a  young  man  when  he 
pmnted  **Peail'*  by  the  side  of  the  brook  in 
thr  f  rcst;  and  he  was  middle  aq;ed  and  more 
when  he  drew  *'Paosic,"  the  most  exquisite 
child  diat  lives  in  Engliah  words, 

And  when  speaking  of  middle  age^  of  its 
peculiar  tranquillity  and  humor,  why  not  tell  of 
its  peculiar  beauty  as  well?  Men  and  women 
make  their  own  beauty,  or  tiieir  own  u^ness. 
Sir  Kdward  Bulwcr  Lytton  speaks  in  one  of  his 
novels  of  a  man  "who  was  »i;j1icr  than  he  liad 
any  business  to  be;"  and,  if  we  could  Ijui  read 
It,  every  human  being  carries  his  life  in  his 
face,  antl  is  ironf!  lookincf  or  the  reverse  as  that 
life  has  been  good  or  evil.  On  our  features 
the  fine  cbiads  td  diought  and  emotion  are 
eternally  at  worlc  Beauty  is  not  the  niono|-rtly 
of  !)looming  youn;^  men,  and  of  n  liilo  ami  pink 
maids.  There  is  a  slow-growing  beauty  which 
only  comes  to  perfection  in  old  age.  Grace 
belongs  to  no  pirri.xl  of  life,  and  goodness  im- 
proves the  longer  it  exists.  I  have  seen  sweeter 
smiles  on  a  lip  of  seventy  than  I  ever  saw  on  a 
Bp  of  seventeen.  There  is  the  beauty  of  youth, 
•and  there  is  aho  the  hcmity  of  holiness — a 
beauty  much  more  seldom  met  and  more  fre- 
quently found  in  the  armchair  by  the  fire^  with 
grandchildren  aro^ind  its  knee»  than  in  the  ball- 
room or  the  promenade. 

Husband  and  wi:e  who  have  fought  the  world 
side  by  side,  who  have  made  common  stock  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  .ind  npcd  to-ether,  are  not  un- 
fre<|uently  found  curiously  .alike  in  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  in  pitch  and  tone  of  voice — ^just 
as  twin  pebbles  on  the  beach,  exposed  to  the 
same  tidal  influences,  are  each  other's  ,///,'/■  I'l^^. 
He  has  gained  a  feminine  something  which 
brings  his  manhood  into  fiill  relief.  Sht  has 
gained  a  masculine  something  which  acts  as  a 
foil  to  her  wom.inliood.  Boniitifu!  are  tlicy  in 
lite,  tliese  paie  Winter  roses,  and  in  dealli  they 

will  not  be  divided.  When  Death  comes,  hewiU 


pluck  not  one,  but  both.  Together  they  climbed 
the  hill,  and  together  they  will  sleep  at  the  foot. 

And  in  any  case,  to  the  oM  man,  when  the 
wi  rld  becomes  trite,  the  triteness  arises  not  SO 
much  Irom  a  cessation  as  from  a  transferrence 
of  interest  Wliat  is  uken  /irom  this  world  is 
given  to  the  next  The  glory  is  in  the  east  in 
the  niorning,  it  is  in  the  west  in  tlie  .ifterr.non, 
and  when  it  is  dark  the  splendor  is  irradiating 
the  reakn  of  the  under-worid.  He  would  only 
follow. 


CHRIST'S  WORK  IN  THE  SOUL. 


MODERN  unbelief,  a!thoi:c^!i  forniid.il'lc. 
need  not  be  deemed  so  luU  of  menace  to 
the  future  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  as  may 
sometimes  be  apprehended  by  the  nervu'is 
timidity  of  Christian  piety.  This  will  appear 
if  we  examine  the  intensive  side  of  Christ's 
work  among  men.  For  imleed  the  depth  of 
our  Lord's  work  in  the  soul  of  man  has  ever 
been  more  wonderful  than  its  breadth. 

The  moral  Intensity  of  the  fife  of  a  sincere 
Christian  is  a  more  signal  illustration  of  the 
reality  of  the  reign  of  Christ,  anc!  of  'he  suc- 
cess of  his  plan,  than  is  the  icniturial  range 
of  the  Christian  empire.  The  king's  daughter 
is  all  glorious  v.ithin."  Chrisfianitv  may  have 
conferred  a  new  saoctiqp  upon  the  civil  and 
domestic  relationships  of  men;  it  certainly  in> 
fuses  a  new  life  into  the  most  degraded  .society 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Still  tliis  was  not 
its  primary  aim;  its  primary  ctforts  were  di- 
rected not  to  this  world,  but  to  the  next 

Christi.anity  has  changed  many  of  the  out- 
ward aspcct.s  of  human  existence.  But  it  has 
achieved  these  changes  in  die  CAternal  life  of 
Christian  nations  only  becaose  it  has  penetra- 
ted  to  the  very  depths  of  man's  heart  and 
thought,  revolutionised  his  convictions,  tamed 
his  will,  and  then  t^xp^cssed  its  triumph  in  the 
altered  sodal  system  of  that  section  of  the 
human  race  which  has  generally  rcceivt  d  it. 

How  complete  at  this  moment  is  the  reign 
of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  a  sincere  Christian! 
Christ  is  r.'.t  a  c  nstitulional.  he  is  emphatically 
an  absolute  monarch;  and  yet  his  rule  is  wel- 
comed by  his  subjects  with  more  than  that 
enthusiasm  which  a.  free  people  can  feel  for  its 
elected  magistracy.  Every  sincere  Christian 
bows  to  Jesu.<i  Clirist  as  to  an  intellectual 
master.  Our  Lord  is  not  merely  behl  to  be  a 
teacher  of  truth,  he  is  the  very  absolute  truth 
itself.  N'o  portion  of  his  te.achini^  is  received  hy 
true  Christians  merely  as  a  "view,"  or  a  "tenta- 
tive system,"  or  as  a  "theory"  which  may  be 
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entertained,  discussed,  partfally  adopted,  and 
partially  set  aside.  Those  who  deal  thus  with 
him  are  understood  to  have  broken  with  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  as  a  practical  religioD.  For  a 
Christian,  the  words  of  Christ  are,  one  and  all, 
an  absolute  rule  of  truth.  AU  that  Christ  has 
authorized  is  simply  accepted  with  the  whole 
energy  of  the  Christian  reason.  Christ's  thought 
is  reflected,  it  is  reproduced  in  the  thought  of 
the  true  Christian. 

Christ's  dictatorship  in  the  sphere  of  specu- 
lative frttth  is  thankfully  acknowledged  by  the 
Christian's  voluntary  and  unreserved  submis- 
sion to  the  sUgiitest  known  Intimations  of  his 
Master's  judgment  High  above  the  din  of 
human  voices  the  tremendous  self-assertion  of 
Jesus  Christ  echoes  on  from  age  to  age — "  I  am 
the  truth."  And  from  age  to  age  die  Christian 
responds  by  a  life-long  endeavor  "to  !)ring 
every  thought  into  captivity  unto  the  obedience 
of  Christ** 

But  he  is  Lord  also  of  the  Christian's  aflfec- 
tions.  Beauty  it  is  wliich  provokes  love,  and 
Cluist  is  the  highest  moral  beauty.  He  does 
not  merely  nnk  as  «  teadier  of  tiie  purest 
morality,  he  is  absolute  virtue  itself.  As  such, 
he  claims  to  reign  over  the  inmost  affections  of 
man,  and  he  secures  the  hrst  place  in  the  heart 
of  every  true  Christlaii.  To  have  taken  the 
measure  of  his  beauty  and  yet  not  to  love  him 
is,  in  a  Christian's  judgment,  to  be  self-con- 
demned. "  If  any  man  love  not  like  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  let  him  be  anathema  maranatha."  As 
ruling  the  affections  of  the  Christian,  he  is  also 
king  of  the  sovereign  faculty  in  the  Christian- 
ized soul— be  Is  master  of  the  Christian  win. 
He  has  tamed  its  native  stubbornness,  and  now 
teaches  it,  day  by  day,  a  more  pliant  accuracy 
of  movement  in  obedience  to  himself.  Nay,  he 
is  not  merely  its  rule,  but  its  very  motive  power. 
Each  act  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  which 
it  is  capable  is  but  an  extension  of  the  energ}' 
of  Christ's  own  moial  life.  ''Without  me,"  he 
says  to  his  servants,  **yecan  do  nothing,"  and 
with  St.  Haul,  his  ser\'ants  reply,  "I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ,  which  strengthen- 
eth  me." 

This  may  be  expressed  in  other  terms  by 
saying  that,  both  intellectually  and  morally, 
Christ  is  Christianity.  Christianity  is  not  re- 
lated to  onr  Lord  as  a  phikMOphy  might  be  to 
a  philosojiVit-r ;  that  is,  as  a  moral  or  intel- 
lectual system  thrown  off  from  his  mind,  rest- 
ing thenceforward  on  its  own  merits,  and  imply- 
ing no  necessary  attitude  toward  its  author  on 
the  part  of  those  who  receive  it  beyond  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  with  what  was  at  one  time  a 
portktt  of  hb  tiboi^t   A  phikMophy  wAy 


thus  be  abstracted  altogether  from  the  person 
of  its  originator  with  entire  impunity.  Platonic 
thought  would  not  have  been  damaged  if  Phito 
had  been  annihilated.  The  utmost  stretch  of 
personal  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  disciple 
01  a  philosophy  to  its  founder  consists,  ordi- 
narily speakings  in  a  sentiment  of  devodon  "to 
his  memory."  But  detach  Christianity  from 
Christ,  and  it  vanishes  before  your  eyes  into 
hitellectaal  vapor.  For  it  is  of  the  osenoe  of 
Christian  it)'  that,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  the 
Christian  should  live  in  conscious,  felt,  sus- 
tained relationship  to  the  ever-living  Author  of 
his  creed  and  of  bis  life. 

Christianity  is  non-existent  apart  from  Christ ; 
it  centers  in  Christ;  it  radiates  now,  as  at  the 
tirst,  from  Christ  It  is  not  a  mere  doctrine, 
bequeadied  by  him  to  a  world  with  which  he 
has  ceased  to  have  dealings  ;  it  perishes  oat- 
right  when  men  attempt  to  abstract  it  from  the 
living  person  of  its  fimnder.  He  is  ftit  by  his 
people  to  be  thdr  IMng  Lord,  really  present 
with  them  now,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Christ  is  the  quickening  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian himianity.  He  Hves  in  Christians;  he 
thinks  in  Christians;  he  is  indissolubly  associa- 
ted with  every  movement  of  the  Christian's  lite. 
"I  live,"  says  the  apostle,  "yet  not  i,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me.'* 

This  feh  presence  of  Christ  it  i*^  v>  hi'  h  gives 
both  its  form  and  its  force  to  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian life.  That  Bfe  b  «  loyal  homage  of  the 
intellect,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  will  to  a 
Divine  King,  with  whom  will,  heart,  and  intel- 
lect are  in  close  and  constant  communion,  and 
from  whom  there  flows  forth  through  the  Spirit, 
the  Word,  and  the  sacraments,  that  supply  of 
light,  of  love,  and  of  resolve  which  enriches 
and  ennobles  the  Christian  suul. 


In  the  intercourse  of  social  life,  it  is  by  little 
acts  of  watchful  kindness  recurring  daily  and 
hourly — and  opportunities  of  .doing  kindnesses 
arc  forever  starting  up — it  is  by  words,  by  tones, 
by  gestures,  by  looks,  that  affection  is  won  and 
preserved.  He  who  nq^Iects  these  trifles,  yet 
boasts  that,  whenever  a  great  .sacrifice  is  called 
for.  he  shall  bo  ready  to  make  it,  will  rarely  be 
loved.  The  likelihood  is,  he  will  not  make  it; 
and  if  he  does,  it  will  be  much  rather  for  his 
own  sake  than  for  his  neighbor's.  Many  per- 
sons, indeed,  arc  said  to  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-fimfishl  but  they  who  are  penny-foolish 
will  hardly  be  pound- wise,  although  selfish  van- 
ity may  now  and  then  for  a  moment  get  the 
better  of  selfish  indolence,  for  Wisdom  will  al- 
ways have  a  microscope  in  her  hand. 
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THE  TOKEN-BIRD. 


The  distaff  trembles  within  my  hand ; 
Margaret,  wt  the  wheel  away ; 

Loo-cn  the  spindle,  and  slip  the  band, 
I       For  granny  will  spin  no  more  to-day. 
I    It  was  never  my  habit  to  kmnge  fai  the  sitB, 
I     And  surely  my  work  i-  n'niost  done, 
I       For  how  to  live  idly  were  hard  to  Icam : 
Well,  wdl,  we  have  never  our  ways  to  diooae, 
When  God  sends  the  darkness  wc  can  not  lose 
The  glimmer  of  stars  that  He  makes  to  burn. 

He  sent  me  a  token  but  ytstemigfat ; 

As  I  sat  by  my  wheel,  m  fhc  twilight  dim, 
A  pay,  gray  bird,  with  an  eye  of  light. 

Flew  in,  and  perched  on  its  quiet  rin  i 
It  perched,  and  ever  it  looked  at  me.  • 
I  waited  as  still,  widi  my  hands  on  my  knee, 
,      Tdi  it  wandered  away  on  a  noiseless  wing ; 
\    And  T  knew,  with  a  quiver  of  sweet  content, 
Ere  many  more  da>-s  and  nights  were  spent, 
Slowly,  fat  me,  die  bells  would  riog. 

;    Let  them  ring  ?  the  village  w-as  poor  and  new, 

And  no  bells  were  a-chiming,  when  I  was  wed; 
I    They  will  Hag  tm  my  maniage  and  burial,  too, 
,       The  bells  that  ring  over  me  when  I  am  dead. 
I    I  measured  the  linen,  iong  years  ago, 

For  a  shrood,  and  a  sheet  as  white  as  sno\r— 

There  is  rofmnn*  in  it  to  make  it  sweet: 
r  would  like  to  lie  at  the  window  west. 
Where  the  dnrplog  of  swaBows  is  heard  the  best^ 

And  the  voices  of  chOdren  in  the  street 

They  will  carry  mc  do^\n  the  t'nir.h  v.tid  row^s, 

To  the  place  which  has  long  been  kept  for  mc ; 
Where  the  fcvetfew,  in  the  long  gra.ss,  Wows, 
And  the  locust  pipes  right  nu  rrily. 
I    I  shall  lie  with  my  nearest,  my  dearest  kin, 
I    Husband  and  children  will  dose  me  h. 

With  the  baby,  that  lived  but  a  year,  at  my  head ; 
Ah,  I  wonder  if  she  has  outstripped  us  qoit^ 
Headicd  to  a  All-grown  angel's  hight— 
I      The  fitde  one  garnered  awsgri«ith  the  dead? 

'Sttirtiiims  and  buttercups  over  me  SOW, 
Suth  as  your  father,  whrn  I  ^-n^  a  lass, 
'     Coming  to  meet  me  at  sunset  s  glow, 

Gathered  br  roe^  b  the  meadow  grass  s 
In  the  harvest  sun,  and  in  April  rain, 

iThc  flowers  shall  be  for  a  sign,  to  us  twain. 
That  the  world  hss  not  spotted  our  love  with  grime; 
And  u; ui'jr  the  bitterest  snows  and  sleet, 
like  as  'bey  11  be  waiting,  to  rise  complete, 
With  n^teoti^  r^meat,  m  God's  good  time. 

The  ilaOs  fn  the  ham  are  a-dropping  fi»t, 

But  the  fir!-t  (if  the  wheat  will  not  go  to  the  mill 
Till  my  season  of  labor  and  life  is  past. 

Tin  my  wheel.  In  the  gurcc,  is  ttaiufiqg  still. 
Where 's  little  Ruth  ?  hold  her  up  for  a  loss, 
T  is  the  last  I  ever  will  give  her,  I  wis ; 

Per  the  end.  that  the  tolBsn  foreshadowed,  is  nlgb— 
V  •  xwin  -7? 


Hark !  thi»-c 's  a  footstep  upon  the  floor* 
*<6ome  one  is  calling  me  at  the  door — 

Yes,  Father  I — Stlargaret — Ruth— good-by. 


ON  A  VIEW  OF  MONT  BLANC. 


A  THOUSAND  ages  past  the  m%hty  seal 

Of  God,  the  universal  Father,  stamped 

The  indelible  glory  of  his  majesty 

Upon  thy  shining  brow ;  ^oe  then  how  oft 

Adown  thy  bleak  and  rugged  cheeks  have  rolled 
The  icy  tear  •drops  of  the  clouds  !  how  oft 
Have  pitileasly,  pelting  tempests  beaten 

Upon  thine  a^ed,  thin,  and  wint'rv  lock«, 

And  in  their  mocking  fury  crown  d  thy  head 

With  crowns  of  flame,  tiiat  thro'  the  howlhig  n|ght 

Fell  nickerinj; !  how  oft,  O,  giant  frame, 

iiast  thou  been  racked  with  the  fierce  pain  that  shoots 

Along  thine  iron  ribs,  when  earthquakes  stir 

The  central  fires  (if  the  dccp-groaning  eartl^ 

And  uoni  tlic  jjliuiy  bottom  oi  the  deep 

Wonderful  islands  rear  their  smoky  front 

To  the  astonlsht  (I  sriars  !  how  oft  hast  thou 

iJtcu  .stunned  with  avalanches,  whose  dull  roar, 

like  miii'tlcd  'hunder  heard  among  the  hills. 

Rolled  o'er  tl^e  answ'riti^  vallc.-s  at  thy  foot  ! 

How  ofi — ^how  oft  ?    No  huraan  tongue  may  tell. 

Upon  thy  glinting,  cloud-o'ertopping  peaks 

The  feet  of  passing  ages  fell,  and  fall, 

As  oft  as  twilight  dew  drops  on  the  flowers — 

Whose  blushing  cheeks  have  felt  the  Smnmer^toudi^ 

And  gayly  ttirn  their  young  lips  to  t'  o  n^ion —  • 

Impairing  not,  but  nourishing  ihy  su  engili, 

While  at  thy  base  proud  empires  rise  and  fall. 

And  thrones  sink  noiseless  in  the  waves  of  time. 

Oblivion,  like  the  wing  of  some  dread  Fate, 

Shall  cast  its  shadow  o'er  the  rayless  past ; 

And  names  of  heroes,  that  were  once  the  wonder 

Of  gaping  millions,  and  the  theme  of  bards, 

Shall  be  effaced  as  utterly  from  earth 

As  frost-work  fading  in  the  fiery  sun. 

But  thou,  stem  watcher  ©1  the  cloudless  stars, 

That  never  hide  flom  thine  . unflinching  c)  c, 

Shall  stand  nnmoved  amid  the  mingling  wreck. 

Nor  dread  ilic  uiaadatt  of  the  passing  }-ears. 

One  thing,  alone,  on  earth,  can  be  thy  peer. 

And  is  by  God's  omnipoter.ce  decreed 

Sublimer,  and  niuic  gluriuus  than  thou 

In  all  thy  massive  majesty  canst  be — 

My  ^ritil  !  tlie  iinniiirtal  Sp-:rit,  which  is  part 

Of  the  eternal  cistncc  that  cre.ittd 

Thpelfand  me;  that  spark  of  vivid  flune. 

Whose  parent  and  interniiiiaMe  fire 

Warms  vthh  sweet  life  and  beauty  yon  wide  world ; 

Whose  wond'rous  tones,  on  echoing  winds  ttpbotM^ 

Amid  thy  son:ulless  chasms  faint  and  die ; 

This  shaii  be  throned  among  the  stars  when  thou 

Art  like  the  dust  I  trampled  'ncath  my  fiset; 

This  shall  sing  praises  to  eternal  God 

When  all  thy  greatness,  like  an  echo,  drifts 

Away  from  the  dead  ^017  of  the  worMl 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.* 

(CCWCLUIHUI.) 

IT  is  not  necesBaiy  to  adduce  Auiher  proof 
of  tlie  eminence  to  whidi,  morally,  woman 

I    was  exalted.    Her  empire  was  notorious  and 
unchallenged.   Ail  writers  or'  tiiose  tiines  ccle- 
I    brate  it,  and  in  recent  times  it  has  been  attested 
by  the  c'lai  minc:  pen  of  Scott  and  by  tlie  sneer 
of  Gibbon.    Tiie  theory  of  the  worship  is  be- 
yond dispute ;  but  it  may  be  interestiiig  to  ex- 
amine how  tlie  practice  of  chivalry  accorded 
with  its  itrofossion,  and  whetlicr  the  power  and 
I    position  of  the  sex  were  substantially  as  daz- 
;    zHng  as  speculation  represented  them.  Upon 
j    reflection  we  shall  probably  .ill  admit  that  they 
I    were  .so.    For,  thouiili  the  phase  of  l.idy-wor- 
ship  most  familiar  to  us  is  seen  in  the  practice 
of  the  kniglits-errant,  to  whose  vafaries  a  cer* 
tain  amount  of  ridicule  nttarhes,  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  a  real,  practical,  established  female 
ascendency. 

The  challenges  of  the  wandering  soldier- 
knight  would  vaunt  the  charms  and  virtues  of  a 
mistress  whose  favors  he  might  or  migiit  not 
wear,  and  enforce  the  acknowledgment  of  them 
at  the  point  of  his  lance;  he  would  draw  his 
sword  for  the  delivernnre  of  a  captive  lady,  or 
to  redress  a  lady's  wrong;  but  independently 
of  the  effects  of  real  or  fimcled  passion,  inde* 
j)onc!cntly  of  acts  of  individual  compassion,  or 
generosity,  or  condescension,  the  sex,  as  such,  ■ 
undoubtedly  did  experience  and  exercise  the 
benefits  and  the  powers  which  the  knight's  pro- 
fession assi£;ncil  to  it. 

In  proof  of  this,  be  it  remembered  that  a 
lady  never  hesitated  to  lay  her'comtnands  upon 
a  knight,  whutliLT  specially  devoted  to  iicr 
service  or  not,  and  that  it  was  imperative  upon 
the  knight  to  obey  her,  except  the  command 
should  unfortunately  be  incompatible  with  his 
devoir  to  his  own  elected  lady,  to  his  sovereign, 
or  to  a  brother  in  arms.  Conflicting  orders  and 
duties  thus  sometimes  placed  an  unhappy 
knight  in  a  "  fi\  and  so  delicate  an  affair  was 
it  that  when  ho  liad  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
advice,  he  generally  submitted  himsell  to  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  honor.  The  expressed 
approl»ation  of  a  nnble  or  beautiful  lady, 
whetiier  dame  or  demoiselle,  was  iame.  The 
ladies  could  and  did  soften  xod  exalt  the  char- 
acters of  knights  and  (he  sentiments  of  knight- 
liood  generally.  "  They  can  even  impart,"  says 
Digby,  "noble  and  generous  sentiments,  so 

'In  condiMUng  these  articles  from  Blackwood's  Magazine 
we  have  contiaued  to  cxctOM  the  aanie  editorial  liberty  as 
in  the  kmm  nddai  oaittiag  nnuy  pwtt  aot  mikfiteA  to  ow 


that  dieir  power  exceeds  that  of  kings,  who  can 

grant  only  tlie  tides  noliility." 

The  excessive  exertions  of  this  power  by 
vain  or  Indiscreet  women  are  proofr  of  the 
reality  of  the  power,  if  not  very  creditable  to 
the  ladies  concerned.  The  well-known  story 
of  the  Itnight  bringing  a  lady's  glove  out  of  the 
den  of  lions,  and  other  anecdotes  scattered 
about  the  annals  of  chivalry,  and  setting'  forth 
most  perilous  adventures  wantonly  imposed  by  I 
ladles  on  'knights,  illustrate  tilte  argument  It  I 
is  consolatory  to  know  that  In  these  last  in- 
stances the  knights,  after  performin:^  their 
devoir,  renounced  the  seniice  of  the  exacting 
ladles,  and  obtained  tfie  general  approbation  by 
so  doing;  for  these  merciless  ladies  were  not 
in  harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  chivalrv, 
which  "even  gave  warning  to  women  not  to 
foiiget  the  softness  and  humanity  of  tiieir  char- 
acter in  requiring'  any  unrcason.ible  service  of 
danger  from  a  knight."  But,  to  pass  beyond  ] 
instances  of  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  sex 
by  individuals,  we  have  historical  evidence  that 
the  peril  or  rrqiilrements  of  Ladies  were  suffi- 
cient to  interrupt  military  operations,  and  tem- 
porarily to  unite,  for  their  special  service,  con- 
tending  armies. 

But,  though  possessed  of  such  great  and 
arbitrary  powers,  woman  was  not  a  wholly 
irresponsible  despot  She  had  her  duties  as 
well  as  her  jirivileges,  and,  notwithslandinL,^ 
that  here  and  there  a  saucy  sister  strained  her 
power  to  the  utmost  white  takinj^  little  thought 
of  her  own  obligations,  yet  wiih  the  sex  gen-  I 
erally  it  was  not  so  ;  Indeed,  it  could  not  lave 
been  so  without  breaking  down  the  system, 
which  rested  as  much  upon  the  fitness  of  wo- 

men  to  be  loved  and  served  as  On  the  merit 
i  of  man  in  loving  and  serving  them.  To  justify 
this  extreme  idolatry,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
idol  should  be  worthy  of  such  worshtpi,  and  a 
very  high  standard  indeed  wa"?  set  up.  The 
dame  and  the  demoi.sclle  were  eminent  for 
courtesy,  affability,  and  grace,  while  at  fte  same 
time  they  cultivated  all  useful  arts  which  were 
proper  to  their  sphere.  The  y  were  eniiihatic- 
sSX"^  feminine.  Fast  and  mannish  ladies  were 
not,  as  we  shall  see,  wholly  unknown,  but  they 
were  non-conformists,  dissentients  from  the 
pure  faith  of  chivalry,  women  who  did  not  per- 
ceive their  true  mission  nor  the  real  source  of  j 
their  strength.  That  source  was,  as  has  been 
said  above,  undoubtedly  their  weakness,  and  ' 
the  absence  of  all  pretension  on  their  parU 
Any  thing  like  self-assertion  or  competition 
would,  in  those  blustering  ages  when  their  in- 
fluence began  to  bud,  have  been  fatal  to  the 
lender  plant.    Woman  became  the  arbitress  of 
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men's  deedt  beeflme  ahe  rdnbed  firom  med- 
dfiap  ia.  di«  afiiis  of  nen ;  she  nded  becanse 

she  did  not  rival. 

Chivalry  passed  its  meridian  and  began  to 
decHne.  Of  coone,  a  system  which  was  so 
firmly  rooted  gave  way  slowly  ;ind  impercepti- 
bly. Still  it  did  give  way.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
io  his  essay  on  the  subject,  has  explained  the 
causes  and  maaiier  of  its  decay.  Of  course, 
wnman's  asccnrlency  was  weakened  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  system.  Yet  still  in  theory 
she  irentabcd  Divine,  and  no  man  dared  openly 
to  question  her  prerogative.  The  enemies  of 
the  old  regime  attacked  it  and  her  with  the 
greatest  caudoa.  As  Plutarch  before,  in  the 
days  of  her  humility,  gently  insinuated  a  word 
in  her  favor,  so  Cervantes,  when  her  tyranny 
was  established,  endeavored  to  undermine  her 
by  the  indirect  attack  of  satire.  He  sought  to 
show  what  sort  of  cfeatoics  the  tadtscrlmloate 
tvor^hip  of  the  sex  micrht  rfpifv ;  he  resorted  to 
the  demonstration  known  to  mathematicians  as 
tbe  niHeHo  ad  atsnrdum,  but  be  did  not  assail 
her  opwnly.  And  as  the  doctrine  of  Divine  riulit 
is  made  somewhat  ridiculous  by  the  reflection 
that  it  hallows  the  office  of  a  parish  constable, 
so  the  Divine  rifbt  of  tiie  ladies  is  made  con- 
temptible in  the  person  of  Duh  ineadel  Toboso. 
But  it  took  a  long  time  to  wean  men  from  their 
old  ideas  and  ways.  When  Lmces  and  armor 
were  no  longer  in  lashion,  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
■w-ns  not  altogether  lost ;  and  as  lately  as  the 
days  of  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIV,  warriors  ex- 
dianged  pistoVshots  for  the  love  and  honor  of 
tfieir  ladies.  After  si^es  began  to  be  made  in 
modem  style,  an  officer  wounded  to  death  was 
seen  to  write  the  name  of  his  mistress  on  a 
gabion  as  be  ntlered  his  last  sigh. 

Bv  a  train  of  reflection  like  flic  aliove,  \vc  ar- 
rive at  a  few  important  facts  regarding  woman : 

r.  We  find  her  natural  relative  state  to  be 
one  of  subordination  to  men  both  in  andent 
and  modem  times. 

2.  We  &nd  this  natural  condition  reversed  at 
a  parlkalar  period  in  one  quarter  of  tbe  world, 
bnt  reversed  by  a  particular  combination  of  dr* 

3.  It  was  not  any  effort  of  her  own  which 
emandpated  and  exalted  woman;  it  was  rather 
tl:at  lier  in,al>ility  to  lielp  herself  and  her  with- 
drawal from  competition  with  the  stronger  sex, 
induced  the  latter  to  espouse  her  cause. 

By  kee|»i^  dteae  facts  in  view  ^ile  eon^d- 
erinsj  the  prcten<;ion^  which  some  women,  pro- 
fessing to  act  on  behalf  of  their  sex,  are  putting 
forward  in  the  present  day,  we  shaU  be  assisted 
in  speculatini;  on  die  cbaiacter  and  prospects 
of  the  movement. 


It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  her 
descent  from  the  position  which  chivalry  as- 
signed to  her  has  somefhinfj  to  do  with  woman's 
discontent  We  retain  the  language  of  times 
past  white  oar  practice  does  not  correspond,  so 
that  we  continually  force  upon  her  the  contrast 
between  what  she  was  and  what  she  is.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  probably  think  that 
she  has  been  unjtisdy  deprived  of  a  preroffative 

which  was  hers  by  ri-ht.    They  perceive  that 

the  old  ascendency  has  gone.  The  imperial 
mantile  Yam  been  sdled  and  torn ;  so  they  fling 
away  the  nigS  and  tatters  and  seek  to  fonnrl 
another  empire  on  a  new  foundation.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  correct,  we  must  look  to  find  the 
discontent  greatest  where  tbe  old  regime  has 
been  most  determinedly  abandoned.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  its  head-qnarters  in  America, 
where,  notwithstanding  a  certain  pretentious 
ontward  deference  to  her,  woman  is  socially  in 
a  position  far  below  tliat  which  the  women  of 
Europe  still  enjoy.  The  design  of  the  movers  is 
hazai^ilous  and  astonishing.  The  chances  of  its 
.success,  and  the  consequences  if  it  should  suc- 
ceed, are  ditTiciilt  to  predict;  yet  the  announce- 
ment that  such  a  revolution  is  contemplated 
forces  us  to  speculate. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  he  in  the  confidence 
of  the  reformers,  but,  as  we  gather  from  report, 
they  have  scheduled  their  grievances  and  pub- 
lished dieir  demands,  the  principal  being- 

That  women  shall  possess  the  same  political 
rights  and  powers  as  men. 

That  tibe  law  relating  to  marriages  shall  be 
altered,  so  that  women  may  be  on  a  periect 
level  with  their  husbands. 

That  facilities  may  be  afforded  for  divorce,  so 
that  idle,  intemperate^  and  indiftrent  husbands 
may  lie  s^of  rid  of 

That  women  shall  be  allowed  to  follow  any 
of  the  professions  of  men,  and  be  eligible  fat 
any  of  the  oflSces  which,  according  to  Uie  pres- 
ent scheme,  men  reserve  fo  themselves. 

That  women  shall  dress  like  men. 

The  advocates  of  diese  doctrines  have  found 
out,  after  much  labor  and  a  lonp  sut  cession  of 
preliminary  discoveries,  that  woman  is  the 
superior  creature,  and  ought  to  enjoy  a  suprem- 
acy as  such.  But  why  take  all  this  trouble  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  which,  in  another  form, 
has  been  a  received  and  acknowledged  creed 
for  centuries?  lybat  dae  has  diivalry  been 
preaching  since  the  fall  of  tiie  Roman  Empire  ? 
\\1iat  else  ha^  every  tnte  man  believed  since 
the  days  of  chivalry?  and  what  else  does  ever>' 
true  man  profess  to-day?  For  our  own  part, 
we  not  only  say  in  justice,  but  we  proclaim 
with  pride  and  delight,  that  in  the  highest,  bcs^ 
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aside  licr  native  modest)'  and  delicacy,  enters 
into  all  the  grossness  of  man's  existence,  exam- 
ines and  boasts  that  she  knows,  and  shrinks  not 
from,  the  details  <tf  Us  traffic  and  Ma  adence, 
Ills  fully  and  Ids  %"ire;  tliinks  no  idea  too  gross 
and  no  sight  too  shocking  for  her,  and  every- 
where vaoquishes  him  on  hia  mm  grotmd. 
Perhaps  if  she  could  do  all  thia  ake  might  sub- 
due :n;in  by  superior  force,  enei^*,  and  intelli- 
gence, as  a  strong,  willtul  man  overmasters  a 
weak  and  timid  one. 

But  we  need  not  speculate  on  such  a  result, 
because  an  insuperable  power  has  interposed 
and  decided  the  question.  Nature  has  said 
emphatically,  No.  It  is  not  a  question  of  in- 
tellect. h\\\  one  of  nerve  and  muscle.  Till 
woman  can  cope  with  man  in  physical  strength, 
in  endmiance,  and  in  will,  she  can  not  hope  to 
beat  man  in  his  own  proper  field.  Neither  can 
s'lc.  vvitliotit  an  abdication  of  all  that  entitles 
her  to  respect,  enter  upon  the  contest.  The 
^ghts,  the  ideas,  the  work  to  which  she  would 
tluis  render  herself  liable  are  too  revoltin;^  for 
US  to  contemplate  in  connection  with  her,  and, 
must  walk  through  w  ays  that  are  tmdean.  In-  |  we  shmild  hope,  too  shocking  for  any  right- 
fancy  (1  lights  to  hear  from  her  those  lessons 
of  a  hiL;l-,er  Hfc  which  take  root  in  the  mind, 
and,  though  choked  and  overgrown  by  the 


divine  part  of  our  nature  woman  is  immeasur- 
ably our  superior,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  our 
respect,  our  service,  and  our  love.  Her  in- 
stincts and  emotions  are  not  alloyed  as  ours 
arc  by  the  contamination'?  of  the  world.  Her 
affection  and  her  sense  of  right  are  simple  and 
strong.  In  her  we  desire  to  enshrine  that 
which  is  most  honorable  in  htimanit}'.  To  her 
we  owe  it  that,  while  wc  are  through  the  heat 
of  the  day  worshiping  idols  of  gold,  or  iron,  or 
day,  4  pure  and  holy  altar  is  all  die  time  pre- 
sen-cd  in  t'le  sanctuary  of  each  man's  home, 
upon  which,  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice, 
tiie  celestial  fire  descends,  and  reminds  us,  day 
■bv  dav,  how  the  course  which  our  necessities 
and  the  worse  demands  of  our  nature  force  us 
to  follow,  diverges  from  the  holy,  and  noble, 
and  true  one. 

Woman  as  she  should  be,  and  as  she  often 
is,  is  a  perpetual  homily  to  man,  reminding  him 
that  ch;\rity,  patience,  devotion,  and  truthful- 
ness are  not  mere  names,  but  enstences,  and 
j;;ently  cxliortinLT  him  to  keep  himself,  if  it  be 
possible,  unspotted,  notwithstanding  that  he 


weeds  of  earth,  revive  and  bear  fruit  after  many 

days,  whenever  sickness  or  old  age  shall  with- 
draw us  from  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  the 
world,  and  purify  our  minds,  and  assimilate 
them  once  more  to  hers.  She  is  a  link — At 
link  bef'v -r  n  the  qi  nss  Ittimanity  of  males  and 
the  glorified  humanity  which,  our  trust  is,  will 
one  day  be  perfected.  We  write  this,  be  it  re- 
membered, of  woman — ^true,  feminine  woman— 
not  of  a  female  creature  in  trowsers,  a  misera- 
ble caricature  of  a  man,  a  being  that  seeks  by 
every  means  to  subdue  the  most  lovely  yearn- 
ings of  her  nature^  and  to  cultivate  all  that 
depresses  ours. 

The  woman  to  whom  we  would  do  homage 
must  '>o  a  wo;n  m  in  very  truth,  and  we  would 
serve  her  rvrr-  slie  is  a  woman.  We  would 
obey  her  because  she  would  know  her  province 
and  her  duties  as  wdl  as  her  rights.  If  she  is 
to  be  sovereign  she  must  maintain  a  queenly 
dignity,  and  carefully  separate  herself  from  all 
tliai  would  degrade  her  mind,  body,  or  estate. 
But  these,  we  fear,  are  not  the  terms  on  which 
the  stickler*;  for  female  superiority  would  de!?ire 
diat  woman  should  reign.  They  would  not 
have  her  deferred  to  for  diat  she  is  on  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  men — far  above,  out  of  men's 
sight,  in  a  region  of  purity,  and  love,  and 
peace — but  as  a  being  that,  after  descending 
into  the  same  arena  with  neoi  after  throwing 


minded  woman  to  think  of.  The  moment  that 
siie  abandons  the  object  of  raising  man  to  Iter 
level,  and  lowers  herself  to  his  level,  she  throws 
away  the  real  talisman  through  which  alone  she 
can  command.  We  have  said  above  that  her 
power  is  in  her  weakness  and  her  womanliness. 

But,  suppose  she  does  not  absolutely  subdue 
and  control  man,  still,  it  may  be  urged,  she 
m.ay  hold  licr  own,  and  get  her  share  of  the 
world  and  the  world's  goods  witiiout  having  to 
thank  man,  or  fortune,  or  any  thing  but  her 
own  eneigy  and  industry.  Again  we  say,  i\o. 
Man  can  be  a  very  trnct.able  and  docile  si:l  it  ct 
in  a  constitutional  government,  where  every 
power  is  kept  within  Its  proper  sphere,  and 
general  accord  is  necessan,-  to  the  scheme ;  but 
he  is  likely  to  prove  a  rough  customer  when 
challenged  by  women  In  matters  with  which  he 
does  not  desire  to  see  them  conversant,  and 
opposed,  thwarted,  and  impeded  in  bis  pursuits 
and  interests.  The  feelings  wliich  have  grown 
with  him,  the  traditions  <rf'  centuries,  may  keep 
him  for  a  time  patient  and  tolerant;  but  remem- 
ber that  woman  by  her  acts  and  her  procla- 
mation is  to  fling  away  her  sword  and  shield, 
her  old  prescriptive  homage  and  position,  and 
sooner  or  later  man  will  frMcjct  th.it  she  ever 
possessed  them.  Then  where  will  woman  be? 
She  must  find  herself  where  evermore  the 
weakest  has  been,  and  will  be,  found.  She 
will  be  where  she  was  lieUire  the  enthusiasm 
of  chivalry  lifted  her  out  of  the  mire :  not  con- 
demneii^  peihapi^  again  to  bodily  dru^ry  as 
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of  old,  but  to  intellectual  toil  for  the  benefit 
of  him  who  will  once  more  be  properl/  her 

master. 

AD  history  goes  to  prove  that  woman  can  not 

control  or  mainhiin  ;in  equ.ililv  witli  man,  ex- 
cept with  man's  consent  and  by  his  cooperation. 
H«  his  made  no  demand  for  woman's  partlci- 
ptuioa  In  his  business  and  dnties,  and  he  can 
not  spare  her  from  her  own.  He  is  not  likely 
to — he  will  QOt— <oacur  in  her  degradation; 
and  if  she  persists  in  maldng  beneif  vile  in 
spite  of  him,  he  will  cease  to  respect  her  as  a 
being  that  has  cease<l  to  respect  licrst  If. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  complaint  about 
nanriage.  The  grievance  in  this  matter  has 
been  found  out  to  be  so  great  that  many  ladies — 
principaiiy  in  Anteriai — have  come  to  the  dc- 
tendnation  not  to  be  married  legally,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  die  Church,  because  the 
terms  of  the  contmct.  set  forth  hy  the  Church 
and  by  the  statute-book,  are  so  manilcstly  op- 
pressive towanl  women.  The  husband  is  in- 
stalled as  absolute  irresponsible  lord — lord  of 
the  person  and  of  the  substance  of  the  wife, 
who,  on  her  side,  is  to  enjoy  the  infinite-  honor 
of  serving  and  obeying  him  I  Can  tiiis  be  ted- 
crated  ?  Can  any  sentient,  intelligent  female  so 
tar  forget  her  dignity  as  to  subscribe  such  an 
agreement  ?  Now,  we  can  not  say  tl»t  Ae  bar- 
gain, as  set  ibrth  in  tiie  marriage  ceretnoay,  has 
ever  appeared  to  us  such  a  one-sided  engage- 
ment as  the  reformers  represent  it ;  if  the  con- 
cessions be  unequal,  that  made  by  the  bride> 
groom  is  the  f^reatcr.  The  little  wortl  "ohey'' 
sticks,  it  seems,  in  the  ladies'  tliroats  \  but  what 
say  they  to  "with  my  body  I  thee  worship, 
and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow," 
which  the  husband  has  to  repeat?  Is  it  not  a 
stiffish  article?  But,  say  the  reformers,  it  is 
mere  moonshine,  and  practically  inoperative. 
To  which  we  reply,  that  the  obedience  prom- 
ised h\  the  vii^c  is  not  always  seen  in  practice. 
Eiiiier  party  that  has  no  conscience  may  not 
adhere  to  the  vows,  but  that  does  not  show  tiie 
vows  to  be  unfair;  it  only  proves  the  fidthless- 
ness  of  individuals. 

The  contract  should  be  viewed  according  to 
its  whole  s|)irit,  which  certainly  does  not  intend, 
and,  when  rightly  understood,  cnn  not  be 
charged  with  luiiaimess  to  either  side.  It  has 
been  admirably  calculated  to  yield  an  equality 
of  advantages,  to  give  to  each  sex  freedom  for 
its  own  proper  powers  and  taient.s,  while  secur- 
ing to  it  the  greatest  amount  of  assistance  from 
the  other  sex^  although,  from  the  diflerence  of 
the  sexes,  it  can  not  promise  each  par'y  ahso- 
kite  equality  in  every  thing.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  many,  very  many,  enter  this  estate  without 


duly  considering  the  real  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  contracting  parties ;  artd  it  is  to  be  learcd 
that  thousands  in  the  present  day  are  caught 
by  the  specious  objections  of  the  reformers, 
from  not  hein^j  fortified  by  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  Christian  mat- 
rimony. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  law  on  Che  subject,  we 

can  not  sec  any  objection  to  revising:  it,  now 
tliat  so  many  ancient  statutes  are  receiving  at- 
tention. The  enactments,  wc  presume,  were  to 
a  great  extent  arbitrary,  and  framed  to  suit  the 
times  in  which  they  were  made.  Atid,  as  we 
pernril  any  pair  on  the  eve  of  wedlock  to  make, 
by  special  settlements,  a  disposition  property 
other  than  that  which  the  general  .sf.itute  uould 
prescribe,  and  everj-  pair  might  rc&ort  to  such 
settlements  if  they  were  so  minded,  and  thus 
make  the  common  law  of  none  efiect,  we  pre- 
sume that  in  altLring  the  statutes  so  as  to  suit 
the  general  convenience,  we  should  do  notlting 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  code. 
Let  woman'.^  grievances  be  looked  into  by  all 
means ;  or  rather  let  us,  by  all  means,  examine 
and  ascertain  whether  woman  is  aggrieved  by 
the  law  or  no.  For  really  we  have  our  doubts 
not  only  as  to  the  extent  of  the  grievance^  bitt 
whether  tlicre  be  any  grievance. 

Id  times  past,  the  very  £it^  of  such  com- 
plaints as  these  findhag  a  voice  wr  i  avc 
prove<l  that  at  any  rate  a  respectable  iutm]>er 
believed  themselves  to  be  aggrieved;  but  in 
tiiese  days,  when  tiae  ear  of  the  public  is  so 

readily  olit.iined,  a  handful  of  dissentients  can 
raise  as  much  clamor  as  a  million.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  manifesto  is  no  sort  of  voucher 
that  it  is  numerously  subscribed;  and  as  the 
non-reforming  ladies  are,  from  their  nature,  not 
likely  to  disturb  the  eternal  silences  by  a  coun- 
ter dedaralion,  we  can  form,  after  all,  but  a 
very  vague  idea  of  the  movement's  strength. 
In  some  of  the  regions  of  America,  it  would 
seem,  the  males  greatly  outnumber  the  females, 
and  tiie  latter  are  using  the  opportunity  to  drive 
exceedingly  hard  matrimonial  bargains.  Well, 
let  them.  But  they  surely  will  not  complain  if, 
when  the  tables  are  turned,  and  man  shall  get 
the  dominion,  he  shall  break  dieir  yoke  from  off 
his  netk. 

We  have  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  nu- 
merical strengtii  of  the  movement,  because  tiie 

latter  lies  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being,  after 
all,  only  an  association  of  the  disappointed  fe- 
males, one  or  two  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in 
every  community.  All  of  us  are  fiuniliar  with 
the  unattractive  and  sometimes  repulsive  woman 
who,  feeling  that  she  has  not  a  chance  of  admi- 
ration or  attention  from  the  other  sex^  rates  men 
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tor  dieir  Uindness  and  perversity,  rails  at  bean^ 

and  feminine  chann';,  and  laliors  to  excite  ft 
compaxisoQ  of  intellectual  gifts,  in  which  she 
hopes  beauty  will  be  found  wanting,  and  in 
which  she  herself  may  bear  away  a  prize. 
Therefore  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  !>c 
ascertained  what  manner  of  women  the  fore- 
most reformers  are-Hvhedier  the  movement  is 
an  elTort  of  despeniiioti  or  not.  If  it  be  so,  the 
mischief  will  be  comparatively  small;  yet,  even 
then,  womankind  are  much  endangered  by  it, 
(  and  would  do  well  to  denounce  and  repudiate 
the  whole  affair.  They  can  gain  nothing;  they 
may  lose  a  great  deal. 

Provoked  to  speak  by  tiie  many  observations 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  public  since 
we  first  addressed  ourselves  to  the  subject,  we 
have  been  led  away  from  our  intended  track, 
and  find  that  we  have  left  the  middle  ages  fu 
behind.  It  was  an  almost  inevitable  digression. 
Yet,  linked  as  tliey  are,  what  a  contrast  between 
the  shrouded  glories  of  the  past  and  the  restless 
realities  of  to-day!  Five  centuries  ago  such  a 
ftilnre  as  is  now  around  tjs  could  not  have  been 
believed  in.  We  to-day  find  it  hard  to  realize 
the  world  which  existed  five  centuries  ago. 
The  difTcrence  in  external  tilings  is,  no  doubt, 
marvelous ;  and  so,  perhaps,  is  the  diflerence  in 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  the  attain- 
ment of  human  intellect.  But  human  nature 
has  no/  changed ;  it  is  llie  same  to-day  as  it  was 
yesterday.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  we  have 
not  unprofitably  turned  aside  fivm  tiie  contem* 
plation  of  what  woman  was,  and  how  she  ruled 
of  old,  to  a  review  of  uhnt  has  been  said  pro- 
fessedly on  her  behalf  in  these  latter  days,  bhe 
did  once  adileve  the  subji^tkm  and  subordina- 
tinn  of  men,  but  she  has  forgotten  her  spells, 
and  her  influence  is  waning.  Blind  guides  in- 
cite her  to  a  course  the  very  opposite  of  that 
whereby  she  formerly  prevailed.  We  believe 
that  if  she  follows  this  course  she  will  fail; 
but  that  if  she  remain  true  to  herself,  her  reign 
may  last 


The  end  of  the  work  ts  to  enjoy  leisure,  but 
to  enjoy  leisure,  yott  must  have  gone  through 

work.  Play-time  must  come  after  school-time, 
otherwise  it  loses  its  savor.  Play,  after  all, 
is  a  relative  thing;  it  is  not  a  thing  whidi 
has  an  absolute  existence.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  play,  except  to  the  worker.  Put  white 
upon  white,  and  you  can  hardly  see  it ;  put 
white  upon  black,  and  how  bright  it  is !  Light 
your  lamp  in  the  sunshine,  and  it  is  nothing; 
you  must  have  darkness  around  to  make  its 
presoaoe  ML 


WE  WANT  SOMETHING. 

WHAT  means  the  hurrying  of  eager  faces 
I         along  die  street  P  what  mean  the  print-  I 

j  ing-presses,  the  art  galleries,  t!    i  m  ,<led  thea-  ] 
ters?  what  mean  the  struggles,  the  tliroes  of 
humanity?   These  are  but  the  index  to  the 

I  want,  the  terrible  want  of  humanity.  The  eager 
gaping  after  novelty  is  but  .an  attempt  to  ap- 
l^ease  this  want;  we  have  tried  the  old  tilings, 
and  tliey  do  not  touch  the  soul ;  perhaps  this 
new  thing  wilL   The  pavements  of  our  towns 
are  worn  smooth  with  the  "soles  of  unblest  1 
feet"  seeking  tliat  which  satisfieth  not;  the 
country  roads  are  dusty  from  the  rolling  wheeb 
bearing  along  those  that  are  on  the  same  quest 
All  the  crimes  that  have  startled  the  world — 
and  it  must  be  a  tremendous  crime  that  will 
startle  this  worid  of  ours^have  been  the  result 
of  this  want.    It  is  sad  to  view  the  multitudes  j 
that  never  lind  that  which  they  rush  after,  but,  | 
histead,  certain  ruin,  that  lies  in  their  way,  like 
the  concealed  road  that  became  the  'death-  j 
trench  of  Najwleon's  soldiers  at  his  fatal  Water- 
loo; but  it  is  heart-rending  to  think  of  tlie 
hunger  cries  of  Iheat  souls  throughout  endless 

.i<^es  ;  to  think  of  the  eternities  in  which  they  ' 
.  must  feel  this  terrible  want,  and  have  but 
an  empty,  illimitabte  space  from  which  to  ap- 
pease it 

But  we  need  not  look  at  the  crowds,  at  the 
hurrying  multitudes,  at  the  eager  faces  in  the 
street  to  see  Ae  expression  of  this  want ;  our 
own  looking-glasses  reflect,  or  have  reflected, 
as  hungry  faces,  and  each  one  of  us  can  re- 
member when  this  want  has  made  his  soul 
a  living  agony.  You  say,  "I  know  I  want 
somethinj,',  \nii  I  am  just  .a!jout  to  grasp  it." 
Think  you  tliat  this  something  within  your  | 
embrace  can  satisfy  you  who  have  yearnings  i 
after  the  Infinite.'  "I  know  I  am  hungry  and 
thirsty,  but  1  am  just  about  to  he  filled."  Filled 
you  may  be,  glutted,  but  satisfied  never  with 
earthly  food. 

Poor,  sad  humanity,  drinking  the  vinegar  and 
gall  because  you  thirst,  listen  to  the  words: 
"Ho,  every  one  that  diiisteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters."    I'oor,  weary  liumanity,  wearing  out 
your  life  in  a  phantom-chase,  why  do  you  spend 
your  labor  for  that  which  satistieth  not?   Poor,  i 
dying  humanity,  seeking  life  and  finding  the 
grave,  he  ir  the  words,  *'  I  am  the  life."    Poor,  ' 
orphaned,  home-sick  humanity,  have  you  for-  i 
gotten  to  say,  "Our  Father?"  and  do  you  not 
know  that  all  heaven  yearns  to  take  you  into 
the  Father's  house,  and  there  is  no  envious 
brother  there  to  begrudge  you  the  feast  pre- 
pared for  yott? 
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We  want  soinethio|^  thoagh  we  may  have 

friends  who  are  as  our  own  soul ;  all  that  wcaltli, 
Uste,  genius  itself  caa  bring;  our  life  may  be 
aromatic  with  poetry ;  we  may  be  ''an  abyss,  a 
bottomless  pit  of  knowlcdfjc  we  may  have 
heme,  father,  mother,  all  that  heart  could  wish 
.  except  this  something  that  we  want  Yes,  we 
I    may  have  friends,  true  friends,  whatever  mis- 

anthropes  may  say;  yet  there  is  an  untouched 
place  in  the  soul,  an  aching  void  in  the  heart,  a 
yearning  of  the  whole  being  for  something, 
i  My  highest  idea  of  heaven  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  shall  be  satisfied 
when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness."  Satisfied — 
the  deep  rest  that  is  expressed  by  that  word ; 
we  search  in  vain  for  earthly  emblems  of  it 
The  babe,  just  fToinjj  to  sleep  on  the  bosom  of 
its  mother,  is  satistied  because  stupened;  it 
seems  an  utter  impossibility  for  any  thing  hu- 
man to  l)c  thoroughly  awake,  alive,  and  sntis- 
Ecd;  but  "when  1  awake  with  His  likeness," 
wiA  soul,  mind,  heart  all  aroused,  I  shall  be 
satisfied.  As  I  say  the  word  over  to  myself, 
I  linger  to  taste  each  syilable.  Since  the  death- 
frost,  there  have  been  the  frosts  of  many  Win- 
ters to  chill  that  bosom  on  wUcfa  I  took  my 
infant  sleep;  never  such  rest  can  my  weary 
head  and  heart  find  again  ;  but  infolded  in  the 
bosom  of  Infinite  Love,  I  sltail  be  satisfied. 

I  am  gbd  that  we  feel  this  want;  the  attempt 
to  satisfy  it  has  built  our  brid^^es,  dug  cur  canals, 
made  our  country  a  net-work  of  railroads,  has 
spmn  our  telegraph  weba  in  d»e  air,  has  whitened 
every  sea  with  Our  Sails,  has  built  our  semina- 
ries and  colleges ;  and  every  soul  that  has 
sought  Christ  has  been  impelled  by  it.  Besides, 
thb  **  want  that  hoUows  all  the  heart**  is  a  hint 
at  the  divinity  of  our  nature ;  coarse  meats  and 
drinks  are  not  our  proper  food  and  drink,  but 
ambrosia  and  nectar,  the  food  and  drink  of  tlie 
gods. 

"In  those  that  are  born  b'ind,"  says  Mon- 
taigne, "who,  we  know,  wish  that  they  could 
see,  it  is  not  that  th^  understand  what  they 
..desire;  they  have  learned  from  us  that  they 
want  ■somethint,'."  With  the  words  of  Mon- 
taigne are  associated  in  my  mind  these  of  an- 
otlMT  old  writer;  *'The  blinid  bom  so  renowned 

in  thi-  sacred  Scriptures,  liaving  ut  his  choice 
to  ask  whatever  he  would  from  Him  who  is 
almighty,  and  whose  word  in  an  liulant  is  elTect- 
uilly  performed,  ailccd  nothing  else  but  diat  he 
might  see." 

Surely,  could  the  poor,  bhnd,  groping  multi- 
tudes learn  from  us  what  a  glorions  thing  sight 
is,  what  a  world  of  light  and  beauty  it  reveals 

to  us,  what  a  heaven  of  stars,  they  would  not 
ask  for  wealth,  for  honor — would  ask  nothing  , 


but  that  they  might  see.  But  tiie  trudi  is  they 

have  not  learned  from  us  what  it  is  to  sec ; 
they,  many  of  them,  doubt  the  reality  of  sight. 
We,  that  have  had  our  spiritual  eyes  opened  to 
behold  the  King  in  his  beauty,  are  yet  dazzled 
with  the  glitter  of  gold;  we  pursue  the  \>\v.\n- 
toms  that  they  chase  as  tliough  we  saw  no  more 
glorious  realldes ;  we,  too,  seem  unsatisfied.  It 
should  not  be  thus.  O,  were  c\ery  Christian 
"filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  Cod,"  how  soon 
would  (loor  souls  still  their  importunate  hunger 
clamors  I  What  do  I  want,  who  have  the  Al- 
mighty  for  my  Father,  Christ  for  my  Savior  and 
elder  brother,  the  Spirit  for  ray  comforter,  the 
triune  God  for  my  strength,  heaven  for  my  home  ? 


REV.  SAMUEL  Y.  MONROE,  D.  D. 

the  9th  of  February,  1867,  the  tete- 
graphic  wires  bore  to  large  portions  of  our 
Church  the  startling  intelligence  that  on  that 
morning  Dr.  Monroe,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  had  been 
killexl  on  the  railroad  near  Jersey  City.    He  had 
left  his  home  hi  Camden,  New  Jersey,  on  that 
morning  for  New  York,  having  an  appointment 
for  Sunday  at  Sands-Street  Churcli,  Brooklyn. 
When  near  Jersey  City — at  tlie  Point  ot  Rocks — 
he  stepped  out  upon  the  rear  pbtform  of  the 
middle  car  in  which  he  bad  been  sitting-  prob- 
ably on  account  of  iaintness  caused  by  a  mo- 
mentary nausea— and  it  is  presumed  he  was 
thrown  off  the  platform,  while  die  train  was 
passing  round  a  sharp  curve,  against  a  wall  of 
jagged  rocks,  causing,  it  appears,  instant  death. 
His  body  was  found  soon  after  the  train  had 
passed,  and  was  taken  to  Hudson  City.  Cer- 
tain papers  found  upon  his  person  led  to  the 
supposition  that  he  might  be  a  Methodist  min- 
ister ;  and  notice  of  that  fact  was  given  to  Rev. 
M.  E.  Ellison,  of  Hudson  City,  liy  whom  the 
deceased  was  identified,  and  to  whose  residence 
the  body  was  at  once  removed.  On  Sabbath 
afternoon  a  funeral  service  was  called  at  the 
house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison ;  but  so  large  was 
the  attendance,  that  the  house  would  not  contain 
die  multitude^  when  tiie  services  were  removed 
to  the  Baptist  church,  near  by,  which  was  kindlv 
offered  for  the  occasion.   At  six  o'clock  on 
Sabbath  evening  the  remains  were  sent  to  the 
home  so  suddenly  made  desolate  by  the  death 
of  a  husband  and  father.    On  Wethiesday,  the 
13th,  from  before  the  alur  of  the  Third-Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Camden,  aiier 
most  impressive  8er\'ices,  in  which  many  dis- 
tingyished  members  of  thf  Church,  dearlv  t  o- 
loved  by  the  dtceasetl,  iud  participatea,  aud 
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followed  and  mourned  by  a  sympathizing  mul- 
titude, his  remains  were  borne  by  twelve  of  his 
beloved  associates  in  the  ministry  to  the  Ever- 
green Cemetery,  where  they  await  the  voice  of 
God  and  the  trump  of  the  .irctiangel. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  born  at  Mount  Holly,  New 
Jersey,  July  i,  18161  In  eariy  life  he  enjoyed 
excellent  advantages  for  acquiring  a  good  En- 
glish educ.'ition.  He  was  early  the  sul>ject  of 
deep  religious  impressions,  and  at  the  age  of 
twdve  was  deeply  convicted  of  sin,  and  bowed 
at  a  mourner's  bench  imploring  pardon.  Tlic 
next  day  be  felt  that  he  bad  acted  foolishly,  as 
he  was  a  mere  boy,  and  had  seen  compara- 
tively little  of  life.  Afraid,  however,  to  dismiss 
the  mntter  entirely,  lie  made  a  vow  that  he 
would  give  himself  to  Christ  at  tl»e  age  of 
eighteen.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
was  fully  converted  to  Gml  in  the  Autumn  of 
1833,  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Charles  Pitman. 
He  remained  a  member  of  the  Church  he  had 
joined  in  Philadelphia  for  eight  years,  pursu- 
at  the  time  the  \vholfsak'  dni-j  business, 
and  acting  as  class-leader,  Sabbath  school  su- 
perintendent, and  local  preacher  in  the  Giurdi. 
He  entered  the  traveling  ministry  in  1843,  hav- 
ing been  rpcommenfled  to  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  from  Union  Church,  Philadelphia, 
but  because  tiiat  body  was  already  full,  the 
recommendation  wa-^  taken  to  l!-.c  Nc->v  Jer- 
sey Conference,  where  he  was  admitted,  and 
within  which,  as  ft  flum  was,  he  labored  till 
called  to  the  more  gener^  interest  in  whose 
service  he  died.  He  was  eminently  a  model 
Methodist  minister,  and  as  such  be  gained  and 
retaJned  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  to  a 
marked  dejirce.  He  was  three  limes  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  in  which 
body  he  was  recognized  as  a  wise  and  discreet 
counselor.  At  the  General  dmiercnce  of  1S64 
he  received  a  highly  flatteriisL;  vole  for  the  of- 
fice of  bishop,  among  the  highest  next  to  those 
that  were  elected.  And  all  this  was  done  as  a 
spontaneous  tribute  to  his  fideli^  and  practical 
worth. 

When  the  Church  Extension  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  186$,  the  Bishops,  to  whom  the  Gen- 
eral Conferenre  had  committer!  the  duty  of  ap- 
pointing a  Corresponding  Secretary,  very  wisely 
selected  Dr.  Monroe,  as  a  man  eminen^y  fitted 
to  discharge  tiie  duties  of  that  important  office. 
"He  hesitated;  there  were  many  reasons,  rom- 
piimentary  as  was  Uie  call,  and  honorable  as  was 
the  position,  why  be  should  not  accept  But, 
waivins;  con^irlcrations  of  persona!  ease,  and 
yielding,  as  he  had  ever  done,  to  the  call  of  the 
ChttTcb,  he  went  to  bis  work.  Unlike  the  other 
i^encies  of  the  Church,  dien  in  successful  oper> 


ation,  this  Society  had  to  be  organized  and  set 
in  motion  to  meet  a  wide-spread  providential 
demand  for  aid.  Upon  this  herculean  task  be 
entered  with  all  the  cneigies  of  his  nature,  de- 
visincf  large  and  liberal  schemes  of  usefidness, 
and  then  engaging  in  their  execution  with  a 
moral  heroism  whidi  triumphed  over  many  ol3- 
Stadea,  and  a  devotion  of  purpose  which  se- 
cured tor  a  new  charity  not  only  an  unequalcd 
measure  of  success,  but  tije  highest  approval  of 
the  whole  American  Methodist  Churdi. 

"But  the  demands  upon  this  new  Society 
were  too  numerous  and  imperative.  Large  ap- 
propriations had  been  made;  Churches,  in  view 
of  these  appropriations,  had  commenced  build- 
ing; the  Centenary  collections  interfered  with 
his  success;  money  could  not  be  obtained  in 
sums  suflidently  large  to  meet  alt  the  drafb 
upon  the  treasury,  and  the  finances  of  the  So- 
ciety were  most  embarrassing.  In  the  midst  of 
this  state  of  things  the  Secretary  was  daily  in 
receipt  of  letters  from  every  quarter  of  the  land 
in  lanjjuage  the  most  earnest  that  a  stern  and 
absolute  necessity  could  suggest  Sometimes 
these  letters  were  even  threatening  and  denun> 
ciatory  in  their  tone.  His  sensitive  nature  felt 
the  whole  responsibility.  What  (  'n;M  be  done.^ 
Edbrts  for  funds  were  made  iu  ail  tiie  large 
cities  with  but  limited  success.  Tbe  waves 
were  high ;  they  threatened  to  ingulf  him.  He 
did  not  say  with  David,  'All  thy  waves  and  thy 
billows  have  gone  over  me,'  but  bis  Sequent 
heart-felt  ejaculation,  'O  Lord  Jesus,  O  Lin; 
Jesus!'  by  day  and  by  nitjht,  for  weeks  and 
months,  told  bow  deeply  he  felt,  and  to  whom 
in  this  hour  of  daricness  he  looked  for  help." 

During  this  period  his  labors  were  undoubt- 
edly excessive;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  had  the  best  opportunity  for  knowings  were 
beginning  sensibly  to  imiiair  his  health  and 
vii^or.  In  addition  to  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence, he  visited  and  addressed  some  fifty  Con- 
ferences upon  the  subject  of  chtirch  extension; 
preached  once  or  twice  nearly  every  Sabbath ; 
organized  hi*?  work  almost  o'>cr  tfie  whole 
Church;  and  raised  aud  disbursed  about  ^60,- 

000  during  the  first  year  of  the  Society's  exist- 
ence. The  day  before  his  death  he  .said  to  his 
wife,  ''I  have  done  all  I  can;  I  have  traveled,  I 
have  written,  I  have  begged,  I  have  prayed ; 

1  now  leave  die  Society  in  the  hands  of  God." 
She  said  cncoura(iin«;ly,  "That  is  right;  it  is 
God's  work,  and  wiii  go  on  wiien  you  arc  sleep- 
ily in  your  grave.**  Mrs.  Monroe  adds,  "I 
think,  then,  when  he  gave  up  his  will  to  God's 
will,  to  be  successful  or  unsuccessful,  his  char- 
acter was  finishec^  and  he  was  prepared  fer 
his  heavenly  home.**  She  continues^  '^In  tbe 
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evening  we  were  sitting  in  the  parlor ;  o\ir  daucfh- 
I    ter  was  on  a  stool  at  our  feet.    At  my  request  he 
I    read  the  sermon  he  intended  to  preach  at  Sands- 
Street,  Brooklyn,  on  the  foUowing  Sabbath 
r.TorniriLr— *  Let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others.' 
,    Twice  he  stopped  and  said,  *  I  am  afraid  you  are 
!   weaiy.'  We  «dd,  *0  no,  go  on and  so  he  fin- 
'    ished.  Thus  was  spent  his  last  evening  at 
home.    He  was  not  well  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  prepared  to  leave  with  great  reluctance. 
NolliiDf  but  tibe  imperative  need  of  tiie  collec- 

I  ticn  would  have  caused  him  to  po.  He  lon^^ed 
for  rest.  He  said,  'On  Sabbath  I  preach  at 
Sands-Street,  on  Sabbath  week  at  Third-Street, 
Camden,  and  then  I  mean  to  talfe  one  Sabbath's 
r''«^;.'    I  went  witli  liim  to  the  front  door;  lie 

^  lot)ked  grave  and  sad,  as  though  the  shadow  of 
his  &te  rested  upon  his  spirit  He  Idssed  me, 
and  said,  •Good-by.'  I  said,  'Shall  I  expect 
you  home  to  tea  on  Monday  evcninq;?'  He 
said, 'If  I  can.'    He  then  waliced  to  the  end  of 

I  (he  piazza,  came  back  the  second  time,  kissed 
ne.  and  said  again,  'Cood-by!'"  "In  a  few 
hours,  before  these  parting  kisses  were  cold  on 
affection's  lips,  bis  pure  spirit  went  up  to  that 
Sabbath  rest  which  Imows  no  coming  day  of 
toil." 

Dr.  Monroe  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity, 
of  a  pnre  Christian  character,  of  a  gentiemanly 
deportment.  v,i  firmness  of  purpose,  of  tender- 
ness and  gentleness  of  spirit,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  untiring  perseverance  in  tlte  discliarge 
of  duty.  In  every  poaition  ttiat  he  occupied  in 
tlu'  Church,  as  pastor,  presiding  elder,  in  the 

,  ik>ok  Committee,  io  the  Missionary  JBoard,  as 
representative  in  the  General  Conference,  and 
as  Corresponding  Secretary,  every-where  he  was 
beloved  for  his  personal  deportment,  tnisted  for 
the  honesty  and  purity  of  his  Christian  charac- 

I  ter,  and  respected  for  the  breadtii  of  his  views,  I 
t?ie  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  sagacity 
of  his  counsek.  In  the  General  Conference 
he  was  numbered  among  the  hardest-working 
members  on  tfie  committees,  and  the  most  bfln- 
cnt-al  on  the  phtform.  His  speeches  claimed 
universal  attention,  and  established  him  at  once 
as  a  representative  man.  His  first  tendendes 
were  always  on  the  side  of  conservatism;  he 
was  not  hasty  in  makinjj  conclusions ;  and 
though  wise  enough  to  perceive  the  necessity  of 
progress,  he  preferred  In  great  questions  of  so- 
ciety and  the  Church  to  "make  ha.ste  slowly." 
Accordingly  he  was  found,  in  the  great  agitation 
of  both  Chtnxrh  and  State  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  recent  war,  on  the  side  (Bsposed  10 
pacif;,'  and  conciliate.  But  w]ien  the  first  sound 
of  actual  war  was  heard,  Mr.  Monroe  was  in-  I 
stantly  and  unreservedly  on  the  aide  of  the  I 
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Government  and  of  human  liberty,  and  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  throu^out  his  na- 
tive State  and  In  the  councils  of  the  Church,  as 
a  sterling  patriot  and  advocate  for  the  freedom 
and  elevation  of  the  oppressed. 

Dr.  Monroe  was  a  model  minister  of  tlie 
Gospel  His  attachment  to  tiie  Church,  her 
officers,  ministers,  doctrines,  and  the  free  Salva- 
tion which  he  delighted  to  preach,  amounted 
almost  to  a  passion.  He  leii  that  his  business 
in  life  was  to  work  in  his  Master's  vineyard  so 
that  he  might  render  up  his  account  with  joy. 
On  his  first  circuit  four  hundred  persons  were 
converted  tmder  his  ministry.  When  stationed 
in  the  city  of  Newark  he  visited  persons  in 
ever}'  st.age  of  cholera  night  and  day,  frequently 
closing  their  eyelids,  and  to  die  last  moment 
whisperfof  the  name  of  Jesus  in  their  dying 
ears.  The  poor  in  all  his  ai)i>c)intmcnts  were  the 
chief  objects  of  his  attention ;  he  sought  them 
out  In  their  humble  homes ;  tried  to  cheer  the 
discouraged,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  had 
a  friend  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  best  of 
all  friends  in  Christ  himsel£  The  tenth  of  what 
he  received  he  hid  aside  for  God,  so  tiiat  he 
alwa>'s  had  something  for  the  Church  and  some- 
thing for  the  poor  and  needy. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  able,  earnest,  evan- 
gelical, and  adoring.  In  this  respect  he  has 
been  admirably  sketched  Ijy  Iiis  friend.  Rev.  E. 
H.  Stokes,  whose  pen,  though  moving  lovingh-, 
has  not  praised  too  highly.  "His  whole  time  < 
was  devoted  to  the  legitimate  work  of  a  Gospel 
minister.  His  highest  ambition  was  to  be  use- 
ful. The  result  was  in  all  his  charges  his  min- 
istry was  a  grand  success.  There  were  several 
reasons  why  this  was  so.  His  own  soul  was 
thoroughly  permeated  by  tlic  Cosj  el  which  he 
preached.  The  scheme  of  redemption  as  com- 
pleted on  the  cross  was  with  him  not  only  a 
matchless  theory,  but  a  felt  power.'  He  knew 
the  blood  of  Christ  could — did  sa^v/  In  this 
assurance  he  was  strong,  nay,  mighty.  He 
grew  In  tiie  unity  of  the  faidi,  and  in  tiie 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  into  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ;  so  Hat  bis  religious  ex-  j 
perience  was  rip^  and  rich,  and  fulL  This, 
added  to  his  strong  and  nervous  .sense,  his 
sound  judgment,  his  quiclc,  natural,  and  spirit- 
ual perceptions,  his  extensive  and  ever-increas^ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  his  thorough 
mastery  of  the  English  language,  his  remarka- 
ble powers  of  persuasion,  together  with  his  warm 
and  sympathetic  nature,  gave  him  tite  ability 
to  present  the  truth  with  an  almost  irresistible 
force.  His  expositions  of  the  Word  of  God 
were  so  lidi  in  evangelical  tiiought,  and  so 
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beautifully  thorough  in  tlicir  grasp,  tliat  tlie 
hidden  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  often  broke 
in  upon  the  soul  like  the  golden  sunlight  burst- 
ing from  behind  the  douds. 

"Sometimes  Ms  discourses  were  filk-d  with 
passages  of  sublimest  eloquence — eloquence, 
not  nice  the  fitful  gleams  of  light  upon  the 
foamy  sea,  but  the  solid  granite  of  massive 
and  rugged  thought,  or  ixilislicd  to  highest 
luster  by  softest,  sweetest  words  of  gentleness 
anid  love.  But  titere  were  other  causes  of  suc- 
cess— causes  wliicli  our  young  ministers  would 
do  well  to  study  and  imitate.  He  was  a  paston 
How  much  of  excellence  is  centered  ia  that 
wordl  In  the  midst  of  the  world's  wayward- 
ness how  we  need  the  steady  hand  of  a  confid- 
ing friend  whose  counsels  rise  above  sel£sh- 
ness ;  the  breadiings  of  whose  devout  heart  are 
for  our  etemal  weUbcing;  in  whose  benign 
countenance  we  see  the  blendings  of  Christian 
cheerfulness  and  the  gravity  of  age ;  while  we 
feel  an  iniluencd  accompan3i4Dg  all  which  belongs 
to  wisdom's  ripest  years!  He  was  such  a  pas- 
tor! patient.  perseverinfT,  sympathetic,  and  thor- 
ough ;  counseling  the  wayward,  encouraging  the 
weak,  sympathizing  with  the  bereaved  and  sor- 
rowful, till  all.  even  the  humblest,  felt  that  they 
had  in  him  not  only  a  kind  pastor,  but  a  deeply 
interested  personal  friend.   The  ministry  of 

such  a  man  could  not  be  otherwise  than  suc- 
cessful, and  hundreds  in  every  charge  were 
added  to  the  Lord" 

In  his  domestic  relations,  as  a  husband  and 
father,  ho  shone  not  less  brightly  than  in  his 
public  relations  and  duties.  To  his  quiet  home, 
the  sanctuary  of  his  purest  earthly  joys,  he  was 
fondly  attached,  and  never  was  he  more  happy 
than  when  within  its  precincts,  in  the  society 
of  his  wife  and  daughter.  We  will  close  this 
sketch  with  the  picture  of  that  home>life  drawn 
by  her  who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most. 
"In  his  family  he  was  genial,  confiding,  and 
affectionate;  always  when  absent  taking  time 
to  write  two  or  three  letters  a  week ;  and  when 
at  home,  on  his  return  from  his  office,  he  would 
give  us  a  full  account  of  all  that  bad  happened 
tiirou^  the  day,  and  then  say,  *Now  give  me 
your  account.'  On  reaching  home  from  the 
Iri<;t  journey  firom  which  he  returned  to  us  alive, 
he  said,  *  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  have  a 
home;  it  is  stich  a  shelter,  and  such  a  rest!* 
His  experience  was  that  of  the  just,  'which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.' 
He  recognized  God  in  every  thing,  in  all  the 
minute  events  of  life,  and  never  undertook  any 
thing  without  askinjj  to  be  guided  by  the  Lord. 

^'During  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  both 
body  and  mind  were  oveiburdened  witii  the  re- 


sponsibililies  of  his  office.  Feeling,  as  he  did, 
intensely  the  great  importance  of  the  work  of 
Church  Extension,  he  spent  nearly  all  his  time 
in  preparing  documents,  and  writing  letters  to 
the  ministers,  endeavoring  to  arouse  them  to  a 
corresponding  seose  of  its  importance.  The 
Centenary  collection  interfered  very  much  with 
the  receipt.s,  and,  being  very  sensitive,  he  sym- 
pathized deeply  with  the  struggling  Churches 
which  he  was  unable  to  aid.  The  last  few  days 
of  his  life  he  was  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  ejacul.itory  prayer.  God  was  evidently  pre- 
paring him  for  the  ch<mge.  As  we  recall  the 
incidents  of  those  last  days  now  we  can  plainly 
see  it  Frequently,  night  and  day,  1  would  hear 
him  say,  'Lord  Jesus.'  Me  longed  for  rest,  but 
felt  that  his  duties  would  not  permit  him  to  take 
it  He  has  now  entered  into  that  rest  for  which 
he  so  much  longed.  We  who  knew  Mm  in  the 
intimacy  of  the  home  circle,  and  were  constant 
witnesses  of  his  humility,  his  charity,  liis  resig- 
nation, and  his  untiring  labors  for  God  in  s«tfon 
and  out  of  season,  feel  that  he  h.is  a  high  seat 
in  heaven,  very  near  the  throne  of  God.  Like 
Paul,  he  counted  all  tilings  but  loss,  that  he 
might  win  Christ.  He  fought  the  fight  well, 
and  the  victoiy  is  his." 


NEANDER'S  LAST  BIRTHDAY. 


(coKCLvnn.) 

PROF.  PIPER,  Neander's  enthusiastic  dis* 
clljlc  and  quondam  famulus  of  many  years, 
favorably  Icnown  as  a  Christian  arclueologist, 
teases  in  a  witty,  humorous  toast  his  next 
neighbor,  the  gymnasial  director,  Ranke,  whom 
he  represents  as  the  model  of  punctuality,  bat 
as  being  always  too  late  in  the  social  gatherings 
of  friends. 

Prof.  Trendelenburg,  Sachs,  the  humane 
director  of  the  institute  for  the  deaf  mute,  tlic 
flowery  pulpit  orator,  Krummacher,  author  of 
Elifah  and  Elisha,  councillor  Eilers,  the  mana- 
ger and  protector  of  the  higher  school  affiUrs 
of  the  kingdom,  are  among  the  guests. 

Dr.  Julius,  wiio  had  for  many  years  befriended 
the  Neander  family,  is  Hannchcn's  next  neigh- 
bor at  the  lower  end  of  the  t.ible,  and  for  the 
lime  being  tlie  best-humored  target  of  her  wit. 
Dr.  Julius  is  an  enthtisiastic  admirer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  confinement, 
lo  Hannchen's  tender  heart  this  system  ap- 
pears cruel,  and  she  improves,  therefore,  every 
opportunity  to  convert  her  friends  to  her  view. 
At  this  ven,'  moment  she  directs  her  liattery 
against  him  again. 

''Dear  meP  she  exclaims,  *'ottr  table  looks 
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too  bore;  to  be  sure,  I  have  foifottcn  the  best" 

So  sa\-in«j.  she  leaves  the  room,  and  presently  ! 
,    returning,  she  places  "the  best"  on  the  table, 
'    This  *<best"  b  a  brge  earthen  pot  with  maoy 

holes,  that  a  long  time  btfurc  had  been  filled  by 

the  Doctor  with  earth  and  flower-bulbs,  and 
I  presented  to  Hannchen.  But  at  this  time  there 
I    peeps  through  every  hole,  not  a  crocus  or  snow« 

drop,  but  the  little  head  of  some  liliputian  in 

soli  tar}'  con  fineroeaL 
I      "  What  does  this  mean,  Hannchen 

"  My  Pennsylvania  system,  according  to  the 
j    prescription  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Julius,"  says  , 

Hannchen  gravely,  and  declaims  with  genuine 
'    pathos  the  following  stanxa: 

I  "Ltt'tfr  wr.lir!  .i.lf  ll'lftl  Wc?rn 

Tugend  wnhni  fbr  itch  a]leio, 
I  Lmict  kommt  dir  *ctmeU  entge];en 

Fimnnwm.  wind  Tocend  moi." 
"yin  w  ctnblMhcd  erefy-wfetre. 

Virtue  only  by  henelf: 
Vice  quickly  meets  the*  evcry-wKcrc, 

Hnnnchen  is  to-day  quite  in  her  element. 
While  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  the  con- 
(  versation  Is  of  a  rather  literary  character, 
Hannchen's  neighbors  are  in  a  perfect  glee. 
ILinnchen  loves,  like  her  brother,  the  society 
of  the  young  above  every  thing  else,  and  "  her 
stodenta"  are  heartily  devoted  to  tibe  old, 
cheerfill,  and  amiable  lady. 

Many  a  student  or  candidate  of  theology, 
that  had  no  other  idea,  wlien  he  came  tiie  first 
time  to  Neander*s  house,  than  that  he  luui  to 
j    be  here  as  crrnve  .i'^  in  the  pulpit,  h.i?;  been  , 
t    most  agreeably  disappointed.    While  intently 
I   engaged  In  the  study,  what  to  say  and  how  to 
deliver  it,  he  was  all  at  onee  surprised  by 
Hrinnchtn's  que'^tion,  "Mr.  Candid.ite.  you  are, 
I    of  course,  betrothed?   Not?    I  have  always 
thought  that  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that 

every  candidate  was  betrothed,"  and,  uofcns 
voUns,  he  has  to  be  joyous  with  the  rest. 
I  **Rem«d  lady,"  says  a  young  Greek,  who 
f  lias  studied  in  Berlin,  and  often  incurred  Hann- 
chen's displeasure  v.-ith  his  Hegelian  philoso- 
i  phy,  "  have  you  been  good  enough  to  write  a 
j  few  fines  for  my  album?  I  shall  have  to  leave 
I     Berlin  next  week." 

•*  Certainly,  here  it  \%." 

Around  Hannchen's  lips  there  is  playing, 
j  while  she  hands  the  paper  to  the  Greel^  a  fine, 
I    STit'rical  .smile.    The  whole  company  insi.stinj^ 

upon  it,  he  reads  aloud :  "  To  be  and  not  to  be 
'   isy  according  to  Hegel,  one  and  the  same  thing ; 

hence,  to  be  here  and  not  to  be  here  is  likewise 
I    identical;  and  yet  you  want  me  to  write  some- 
i    thing  for  your  album  when  you  go  away!" 
i      <*yoa  win  travel  awhile  for  your  pteasure^  I 
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I  suppose,  before  returning  to  Greeee,**  said  a 
!  kind  neightior  to  the  embarrassed  dbdple  of 

HegeL 

"  No,  he  travels  for  my  pteasnre,'*  Hannchen 

whispered  quickly  into  the  ear  of  the  querist. 
Thus  Hannchen's  keen  intellect  and  vivacity 
,  send,  like  a  wheel  of  fire,  sparks  in  everj'  direc- 
tion, and  even  die  dullest  is  soon  set  on  fire. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  the  glasses 
resound.  Ehreoberg  brings  out  in  cordial,  be- 
coming words  a  toast  to  tfie  inde&tigable  and 
fruitful  author,  Neander,  referring  to  the  re- 
,  cently  published  editions  of  Neander's  mono- 
graphs, St  Bernard,  Chrj-sostom,  and  Tcrtul- 
lian,  and  setting  forth  ttiat  ttie  worics  of  the 
noble  theologian  of  the  heart  reach  even  be- 
yond the  ocean  and  help  to  build  in  America  a 
new  shhilng  Grarch  on  the  firm  foundation  of 
Christi.mity. 

But  the  speaker  has  scarcely  finished  when 
the  unanimous  call  is  heard,  "Strauss,  the 
toast  1  the  excellent  toast  I"  Even  Neander's 
sober  face  is  lit  by  a  gentle  smile,  but  Hann- 
chen clasps  her  hands  in  rapture.  Many  years 
before  Strauss  had  risen  at  Neander's  table  on 
the  lattcr's  birthday,  had  touched  his  glass  and 
said  with  a  r:ra\nt)-  peculiar  to  himself,  "  Friends, 
our  revered  host  has  given  to  the  world  a  work, 
by  dint  of  his  fatdefatigableness  and  rare  learn- 
ing, that  will  dispense  blessings  and  will  be 
eagerly  read  as  long  as  books  arc  appreciated — 
his  History  of  the  Church,  which  is  b.ised  upon 
the  most  dioroogfa  study  of  die  original  sources 
'  and  the  purest  love  of  truth,  and  may  be  called 
<  with  the  same  propriety  a  history  of  practical 
Chrisdanlty  as  a  history  of  the  Church.  In 
this  work  the  author  reinstates  a  truly  Christian 
Cluinh-hlstorio^raphy ;  penetrated  l)y  its  au- 
thor's firm  faith  and  amiable  mildness,  it  both 
instructs  and  edifies.  By  his  Church  History 
our  X'.andcr  enters  as  a  peer  the  shining  ' 
phalanx  of  Church  fathers.  Yet  all  this  is  not 
new  to  you;  but  I  have  my  doubts,"  he  sa)rs,  i 
with  a  rising  voice,  "whether  you  know  that  ' 
cttr  revered  friend  is  the  sole  author  of  *  Nean< 
der's  Church  History.' " 

Here  the  speaker  made  a  pause ;  the  guests 
looked  in  astonishment,  yea,  in  amazement  at 
each  other.  Neander  himself  was  restless  on 
his  chair,  while  Hannchen  cast  looks  full  of 
wrsth  at  die  bold  speaker,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
she  would  not  content  herself  with  mere  looks. 

With  marked  solemnity  Strauss  continued: 
"  Yes,  my  friends,  I  am  proud  that  I  have  made 
the  discovery  that  Neuider*i  Churd)  History 
owes  its  origin  to  the  cooperation  of  a  very 
worthy  assistant" 
The  general  uneasiness  faicreased.  Neander 
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moved  ahoTit  more  restlessly;  Haimchen's  look 
was  more  fierce  and  defiant 

*'And  this  as  yet  unknown  assistant  is  in  our 
midst" 

"  Strauss,  no,  that  is  too  bad,  that  is  mean," 
Hannchea  here  burst  forth. 

But  with  a  beaming  countenanoe  Strauss 
went  on:  "I  take  pride  in  bringing  now  to  the 

coKpcrator,  or  rather  to  t!ie  cooperatrix  of  the 
Church  History  a  thankful  vivat — Hannchen 
Neander,  the  most  fidthfiil  of  sisters*  who  de- 
votes her  whole  life  to  her  brother,  who  keeps 
away  from  him  with  anxious  solicitude  every 
thing  that  might  disturb  or  disquiet  him— Hann- 
chen Neander,  who  is  SO  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  life  of  August  Ne.inder—Hannchcn 
Neander,  whom  I  call  for  these  reasons  very 
justly  the  coiiperatrix  of  Neander^s  Church 
Histon,' — may  she  live  long  and  hap]n 
A  storm  of  applause  now  burst  forth,  while 
I  the  "  Neander  children,"  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness, looked  at  each  other,  and  Strauss 
hn:jhed  that  the  tnhle  sliook'.  This  toast  has 
become  a  regular  one  on  Ncandcr's  birthday. 

Strauss,  now  the -toast P  is  the  rq;ular  call, 
and,  although  every  one  is  acquainted  with  it, 
yet  it  is  received  every  time  with  the  same  eclat 
The  simple  meal  is  ended;  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Strauss,  Neander  goes  to  his  study,  and 
the  older  guests  follow  him. 

This  circle  of  friends  is  still  large  and  glori- 
ous, althou<rh  many  noble  spirits  have  left  it 
Im  Neumann  and  Adelbert  von  ChamLsso 
hn  v  e  !>ee:i  called  away  by  death ;  hut  August 
Varnhagen  von  Ense  has  left  it  because  he 
loved  the  joys  of  this  world  more  than  those 
of  religion.  The  Norwegian,  Henrich  Stefifens, 
and  others,  have  slept  these  many  j'ears  by  the 
side  of  Schleiermacher  and  Marheinecke  in  the 
Drei&ltij)[lceitskirchhofe. 

Btit  of  all  the  deaths  of  dearly  beloved  friends 
none  affected  Neander  so  painfully  as  that  of 
his  disciple  and  intimate  fiiend,  Hermann  Ro- 
sel,  who  in  manly  beauty,  by  his  speculative 
and  poetical  j;enius,  by  keenness  of  intellect 
and  depth  of  feeling  far  overtopped  all  his  fel- 
low-students. He  was  catled  hence  four  years 
before  \eander,  who  had  ardeiitlv  wished  to 
hand  to  this  '■'■princeps  juveniutis" — this  "prince 
j  of  youlhs" — ^the  torch  to  let  it  shine  before 
men.  To  him  he  had  transferred  every  thing 
thnt  v.'as  "the  soul  of  his  life."  Yet  even  in 
this  case  Neander  did  not  lack  all  consolation ; 
"  it  is  Irom  God,  and  we  must  thanle  him  for  it" 
Meanwhile  Hannchen  has  taken  her  com- 
pany likewise  to  her  room.  This  room  con- 
tains a  thousand  wonderful  and  strange  things, 
for  the  most  part  presents  of  friends,  and  is  as 


variegated  as  the  dress  of  Its  mistress.  Many  a 
one  of  these  presents  of  foreign  friends  has  a 
story  of  Its  own  about  the  cunning  which  its 
owner  had  to  practice  in  passing  the  ditTercnt 
borders,  as  Hannchen  prides  herself  to  be  the 
inventrix  of  the  Zollverein.  Among  these  play- 
things there  is  preeoiinent  a  beautiful  marble 
bust  of  Neander,  one  of  Drake's  finest  works, 
and  presented  to  Neander  by  the  Students  on 
one  of  his  birthdays. 

Some  of  Hannchen*s  female  friends,  gener- 
erally  young  girls,  join  the  company,  and  lively 
scenes  now  commence.  Various  diverting  piays 
are  played,  riddles  and  poems  improvised,  ad- 
ages quoted,  and  in  the  dimly  lit  room  the  most 
horrible  hobgoblin  and  ghost  stories  related, 
and  Hannchen  is  the  leading  spirit  in  all  tliese 
diversions. 

All  at  once  th^  light  of  a  hundred  torches 
rises  from  the  street  below,  and  by  as  many 
clear,  youthful  voices  the  beautiful  Psalm— 
:  xxiii— is  sung:  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I 
I  shall  not  want"    They  are  the  students  that  as 
i  usual  liave  formed  a  torchlight  procession  in 
j  honor  of  their  most  dearly  beloved  Professor 
on  his  birthday,  and  now  nttke  the  weUdn  nag 
with  their  vivats. 

A  committee  of  students  enter  the  room  in 
order  to  oongratukte,  in  the  name  of  all,  their 
dearest  Professor  on  his  Ijirtlid.iy,  and,  espe-  | 
daily,  to  thank  him  that  he  has  not  suspended  ! 
his  fectnres,  notwithstanding  hb  sore  ocular 
afflictions  for  the  last  three  years.  In  Ibrmo' 
years  the  students  used  to  make  a  present  to  | 
their  revered  Professor,  on  such  occasions,  of 
some  superbly  bound  Qrarch  father,  but  of  bte 
Neander  has  declined  these  presents.    But  the 
students  have,  notwithstandinif  this,  collected  i 
among  iheniaeivcs,  and  now  hand  to  him  the  ' 
large  coUccttoii,  praying  him  to  receive  it  for 
his  foundation,  the  institute  kx  the  relief  of 
I  sick  students. 

I    Deeply  moved,  his  eyes  moistened,  his  hands 
;  folded,  Neander  stands  before  his  students. 
I  In  former  years  he  used  to  thank  the  students 
1  below,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  speech,  from  the 
I  window,  but  on  account  of  his  sore  eyes  tliis 
has  lieen  ini}H)ssible  for  him  for  several  years. 
'*  But  1  must  thank  all  my  young  friends ;  please 
request  them  to  come  up,"  lie  says.  j 
I    Hanndten  becomes  a  little  alarmed  on  ac-  I 
count  of  the  scanty  number  of  her  saucers  and  ' 
.  butter-breads,  but  soon  finds  comfort  in  the 
idea,  "one  ailer  aaotlm-." 

I'hrowing  their  tofdies  togetfier,  Ae  students 
now  aing^ 
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The  students  now  f.Il  the  rooms  and  the  hall, 
and  Neandcr  expresses,  with  deep  emotion  and 
a  trembling  voice,  in  simple,  touching  words 
to  his  "dear  commilites  and  dearly  beloved 
friends"  his  thanks  and  his  love,  telling  them 
that  it  is  owing  to  his  fomiliar  intercoiirse  with 
bts  young  friends,  that  in  his  old  beart  there  is 
still  the  fipeshness  of  youth,  that  he  lives,  for 
this  reason,  the  best  ])ortion  of  his  life  for  his 
students,  adding,  that  it  is,  indeed,  something 
beandfol  to  be  <m  terms  of  intiinacy  with  boolcs, 
and  to  gather  fruits  from  thcni,  but  that  even 
this  harv-est  would  be  for  him,  comparatively, 
valueless,  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  nourish 
and  train  with  these  fruits  young,  active  labor- 
rrs  for  the  kinc^dom  of  God.  And  then  heartily 
shakes  the  band  of  each  and  every  one. 

Late  in  die  evening  the  students  take  their 
leave^  and  ting  in  die  street  below  die  od(^ 


This  was  Neander's  last  birthday. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1850,  on  a  brifjht  Sunday 
morning,  Neander  did  not  awake  again  from  out 
of  the  deep  slnmber  hito  which  he  had  Men 
the  eveninj^  before,  with  the  words,  "  I  am 
tired,  I  am  going  to  sleep  now,  good-night" 

On  the  iTtb  of  Jdy  he  was  cirried  to  the 
Jecttsaieu  oemeteiy,  and  tnizied  there  beside 
the  oW  qreen  jn^ves  of  his  mother  and  sister 
Hcnrictte.  Kruramacher  spoke  at  his  grave 
from  the  words:  *«  Know  ye  not,  diat  there  is  a 
prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ?" 

Poor  Hannchen  never  recovered  from  this 
stroke  ;  it  had  hit,  yea,  broken  iier  heart  With 
her  brother  Ai^fjnstas,  die  better  portion  of  her 

eirthdr  r-cistcnce  had  been  taken  fioiii  her.  As 
one  of  her  friends  congratulated  her  once  on 
her  birthday,  she  said,  "  Let  that  alone ;  since  I 
have  no  more  life,  I  have  no  more  birthday." 

Hannchen's  former  cheerfulness  was  pfonc 
forever;  there  was  only  now  and  tlien  a  sally 
of  wit  Her  inward  grief,  as  weU  as  her  out- 
ward mourning  for  her  brother,  she  never  laid 
aside  again.  Bcin;;  tmable  to  stay  any  lonq-cr 
in  the  old  residence,  she  moved  nearer  to  the 
grave  of  lier  brodier.  Never  agi^dn  did  she  set 
her  font  under  the  Linden,  or  !n  the  Tliierijnr- 
len,  where  she  bad  walked  so  often  and  so 
happy  in  the  arm  of  her  brother,  and  where 
every  child  had  known  them.  Never  again  did 
she  go  to  Carlsbad,  altiiough  her  physicians 
advised  her  to  do  so,  since  every  spot  there 
would  have  reminded  her  painlutly  of  her  great 
loss.  She  found  joy  only  ia  collecting  and 
adorning  her  little  room  -vrith  as  many  pictxires 
of  the  great  dead  as  possible.  It  Avas  really 
tooching  to  ace  die  old,  lialtblbided  huly  Sitting 


for  hours  with  her  eyes  immo\'ably  fixed  upon 
the  bust  of  Neander,  standing  on  a  little  table 
before  her. 

Neander  lef^  of  eartMy  property,  nothing  but 

books — every  thing  else  he  and  his  ssistcr  hrtd 
given  away.  Frederick  William  IV  relieved  trie 
old  lady  of  all  care  in  this  respect  by  giving  her 
a  considerable  annual  pension  for  life. 

Xeander'.s  hbrar\,  corisistinij of  4,000  volumes, 
many  of  them  with  marginal  notes  from  Nean- 
der, traveled  to  America,  and  is  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
at  Mercersburg.  The  amount  renlized  for  it 
Hannchen  used  for  founding  a  free  table  for 
poor  students ;  the  balance  of  what  she  had 
left  at  her  deatli  she  donated  to  her  brother's 
foundation.  The  great  bust  of  Neander  she 
willed  to  the  University. 

Her  brother's  grave  she  had  adorned  by 
Drake,  with  a  beautiful  white  monument  of 
marble ;  below  the  very  natural  relief-portrait 
of  Neander  are  inscribed  the  few  wordst 

AUGUSTUS  NEANDER, 
Bmm  Tmtmmy  i&,  tyt^:  ditd        14,  i8sa 
'<  We  M  amr  ihioitili « 1^  dnlthr,bat  thm  Aette  fice.** 


For  four  years  more  Hannchen  could  be  seen, 
almost  daily,  wending  her  way  with  trembling 

steps  to  the  grave  of  her  brother;  there  she 
found,  in  the  same  month  in  which  her  brother 
had  died,  rest  in  death,  wliiclh  she  lad  so  ar- 
dently desired. 

Hannchen  Xeander's  gra\*e  has,  long  ago, 
ahnost  disappeared — no  cross  or  slab  records 
tlie  name  of  the  most  loving  of  sisters— but  as 
Ions:  as  Augustus  Neander  shall  Uve  in  the 
memory  of  mankind,  Hannchen  Neander  will 
likewise  not  be  forgotten. 


Nature  will  be  reported :  all  things  are  en- 
gaged in  writing  its  histmy.  The  phme^  the 

pebble,  goes  attended  by  its  shadow.  The  roll- 
ing' rock  leaves  its  scratches  on  the  mountain, 
the  river  its  channels  in  the  soil,  the  aiumal  iia 
bones  in  the  stratum,  the  fern  and  leaf  their 
mwlest  epitaph  in  the  coal.  The  fallen  drop 
makes  its  sculpture  in  the  sand  or  stone ;  not 
a  footstep  in  the  snow,  or  ak)ng  the  ground, 
but  prints  in  characters  more  or  less  lasting  a 
map  of  its  march ;  even,'  act  of  man  inscribes 
itself  in  the  memories  of  his  fellows,  and  in  his 
own  fece.  The  air  is  fid!  of  sounds,  the  sky 
of  tokens,  the  ground  of  memoranda  and  sig- 
natures ;  and  every  object  is  covered  over  with 
hints,  which  speak  to  tiie  intelligent  and  ob- 
servant 
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FANNY  BETHEL, 
THB  VIUAGS  fCHOoucnntite 

CHAPTER  L 

"  T   AM  Z'urry,  viirry  sorry  for  to  hear  if — 

i-  vurry  sorry  itselt/'  said  Mrs.  Stintem,  as 
she  weighed  half  a  pound  of  cheese,  from  which 
slic  kept  cutting  sundry  little  bits  lest  she  should 
give  down  weight,  till,  still  diminishing  as  she 
cut  and  cut,  there  was  some  danger  that  the 
portion  which  remained  would  share  the  fiite  of 
that  which  the  monkey  was  to  divide  between 
the  qinrrelini;:  cnts.  "  Rut  when  did  it  happen, 
Mrs.  Brooks?  I  am  sure  it  is  not  more  than 
a  day  or  two  aquo  since  Mr.  Bethel  was  here  tsxt 
to  p:ct  some  of  my  best  tea ;  he  never  would 
have  inferior  articles,  poor  man,  and  I  know 
Aat  then  he  was  as  fivin*  like  as  any  body. 
May  be  'tdnHtrue." 

"  It 's  as  tnie  as  preachinf^,''  said  Mrs.  Drooks, 
"for  my  Amandy  has  been  staying  with  Miss 
Fanny  for  more  nor  a  weeic,  helping  to  make 
the  soap,  and  do  up  some  odd  cho»-es,  and  she 
says  it  happened  suddent  like.  He  eat  his 
supper  well  enough,  but  a  little  while  after- 
ward he  went  off  just  Illce  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 
But  Mandy  has  to  go  out  to-night,  so  I  must  be 
off  at  once ;"  and  having  received  bcr  little 
package,  done  up  in  brown  paper,  off  she  did  go. 

Mrs.  Stintem  would  have  followed  her  in 
order  to  hear  exactly  how  it  was  that  Mr,  Bethel 
went  off  so  suddenly,  but  jast  then  a  customer 
came  in,  and  she  was  obfiged  to  restrain  her 
curio';ity,  for,  althoucjh  she  loved  gossip,  she 
loved  pence  still  more,  and  preferred  to  increase 
the  contents  of  the  money  drawer  to  hearing 
news.  The  last  customers  were  at  length  served, 
the  door  locked,  the  slioj)  window  barred,  and 
bidding  her  daughter,  Miss  Bettie,  to  be  careful 
of  every  things,  she  started  off  for  the  house  v/t 
her  neit;hhor,  ^^rs.  Brooks.  The  hour  was 
rather  iate  for  visiting,  for,  in  this  quiet  villafre,  1 
it  was  the  custom  to  rise  up  with  tiie  lark  and 
lie  down  with  the  lamb,  an  injunction  given  us 
by  ntir  worthy  ancestors,  but  widely  departed 
from  in  the  present  day. 

Here,  however,  late  as  it  was,  and  to  her 
great  dissatisfaction,  she  found,  seated  beside  ! 
the  Autumn  fire,  a  person  whom  she  particularly 
disliked,  and  from  hatred  of  whose  presence 
she  would  gladly  have  withdrawn,  prrferring  to 
postpone  the  gratification  of  her  curiosity  rather 
than  tie  obliged  to  iace  one,  to  her,  so  truly 
fiirmidable.  This  was  an  elderly  woman,  a  con- 
spicuous character  in  tiie  village,  and  much 
looked  up  to  by  the  little  community.  Presiding 
as  mistress  of  ceremonies  on  all  public  occa- 
sions, such  as  picnicSf  wedding  feasts,  or  fimeral 


arrangements,  she  was  looked  upon  as  the  wike 
woman  of  tlic  village,  and  lier  word  was  con- 
sidered almost  a  law.  Warm-hearted  as  well  as 
warm-tempered,  benevolent  and  most  unselfish, 
always  ready  to  relieve  distress,  uphold  the 
unfortunate,  take  the  part  of  the  friendfess  ann 
oppressed,  and  the  kindest  nurse  in  bicknchs, 
she  vras  weloimed  wherever  she  went,  and, 
although  in  humb!e  circumstances,  held  in  high 
estinution  by  every  one  in  the  neighborhood. 
Thus  r^jiarded  as  an  o»d^  atthough  she  could 
not  do  too  much  for  those  she  respected,  she 
took  the  liberty  of  titferinsj  very  plain  truths  to 
others  who,  she  said,  "deserved  a  taking  down," 
and,  therefore,  did  not  spare  Mrs.  Stintem,  and 
was  fond  of  rcca'lir.g  certain  unpleasant  events 
which  that  lady  had  conveniently  forgotten. 
Mrs.  BtooIcs,  who  was  more  gende,  and  not 
quite  so  feadess  as  Rachel  Hudson,  would 
sometimes  remonstrate,  and  hepj  "Aunt  Rachel 
not  to  come  down  quite  so  hard  on  poor  Becky, 
who  was  ignorant  and  had  her  head  quite 
turned  with  getting  the  old  uncle's  money."  To 
which  the  reply  would  be,  "  I  have  nothing  ag'in 
Becky  Stintem's  getting  the  money,  but  big 
gifts  make  beggars  bold,  and  she  foigets,  when 
she  lived  in  the  coUier  grounds,  and  when  her 
mother  died,  and  her  brothers  ran  away,  what 
old  Mrs.  Evans  did  for  her.  It  |ist  makes  me 
sick  to  hear  her  talk;  and  if  I  sometimes  say 
hard  thinj^s  to  her,  1  never  tell  her  any  thing 
but  the  truth,  and  that  'aye  stands  without  a 
prop.'  No,  nOk  when  she  begins  her  big  talks 
afore  mc,  I  only  tell  her  what  the  rest  of  you 
think,  but  are  afeard  to  say.  1  only  bid  her  to 
'sit  in  her  own  pfau^  and  then  none  can  bid 
her  rise.'" 

Mrs.  Stintem  entered  Mrs.  Brooks's  room  so 
abruptly  that  she  did  not  see  Aunt  Rachel ;  she 
would  gbdty  have  retreated,  but  finding  that 
she  could  no^  boldly  resolved  to  stand  her 

I  ground. 

"I  could  hardly  wait  till  that  chatty  Mrs. 
Jones  was  served  and  ready  to  go,"  she  said, 

1  on  entering,  without  dreaming  of  making;  an 
apology  for  her  late  visit,  "I  was  so  vurry 
anxious  for  till  hear  all  about  what  the  Bethels 
I  are  going  till  do  out  at  the  Locusts,  as  they  call 
their  fine  place  out  yonder.  Yes,  Locust  enouijh 
it  is,  since  the  old  man  has  been  eaten  out  of 
house  and  home  by  his  grand  firiends.  I  won- 
der  what  that  haughty  Miss  Fanny  and  that 
proud  young  Kate  will  do  ;  they  will  have  to  go 
to  woHe  like  oAer  people,  for  ibiks  say  Mr. 
Bethel  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt^  aud 
there  won't  l^e  the  fust  red  cent  left" 

"And  would  not  you  be  sorry  to  see  them 
turned  out  4^  die  old  hom^  BedgrI"  said  fhe 
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kind-hearted  Mrs.  Brooks.  "For  my  part  I 
should.  Mr.  Bethel  was  rich  when  he  came 
among  us,  and  you  know  he  spent  his  money 
here,  and  if  he  did  get  Idw  and  do  wrong  at 
last,  why,  I  am  sure  he  ought  to  be  more  pitied 
than  blamed,  for  it  'i&  well  known  that  he  never 
dieated  any  body.*' 

"  They  held  themselves  very  high,"  said  Mrs. 
Stintem,  "with  their  silver  tea  service,  antl  t}i"ir 
{Hanny,  and  plenty  of  darkies  to  wait  011  uicju. 
I  s'pose  that  silver  and  the  pianny  will  be  aoU ; 
if  it  is,  it  will  go  lilgh,  but  I  will  have  some  of 
it  D'  ye  think,  Mrs.  Brooks,  that  Fanny  and 
Kate  will  go  out  as  helps  or  aeamsteraP  I 
would  not  stop  to  take  Kate  for  victnals  and 
clothes,  for  you  know,  now  that  we  have  got 
the  money,  tiettie  must  keep  dressed,  and  we 


take  it  up  so  strong.  Fanny  Befhel  is  no  belter 
nor  any  one  else,  and  she  has  jist  as  good  a 
right  to  go  out  as  a  help  or  seamster  as  another. 
What  vas  heir  moAer  but  a  sewing  gfrl,  I 'd  like 
to  know?  And  as  to  Kate,  if  her  niotlier  had 
tine  friends  she  had  nothin'  else,  and  1  don't 
suppose  there  is  any  one  here  will  be  willin' 
to  keep  her  a  fine  lady.  These  grand  friends 
would  not  take  her  when  her  mother  died,  and 
ihey  won't  do  nothin'  for  iier  now,  you  '11  see. 
Tallc  as  fine  as  you  like,  neighbor  Brooks,  her 
nose  is  out  of  jint  there." 

Aunt  Rachel  had,  till  this  moment,  listened 
in  silent  wrath,  but  now  rising  from  her  chair, 
and  wiapping  her  shawl-  around  her  as  if  about 
to  depart,  she  gave  vent  tn  the  fecling^s  which, 
like  volcanic  elements,  had  been  stirring  in  her 


must  have  somelwdy  to  go  errands  and  do  up  heart,  and  couM  no  longer  be  restrained.  Her 


things  about  the  house,"  she  added,  as  she 
gave  her  liead  a  toss,  which  showed  that  she  was 
ftilly  sensible  how,  in  the  turning  of  Hcitle  for- 
tune's whed,  she  had  got  up  out  <^  the  dust  of 
poverty,  and  the  IJethels  had  got  down. 

For  the  honor  of  human  nature,  although 
there  are  many  like  Mrs.  Stintem  to  be*  found 
in  places  yet  uncontaminatsd  by  die  selfish  and 
corroding  influence  of  lar|c:e  communities,  there 
are  also  others  in  these  by-ways  of  life  that 
bear  the  beautiful  and  holy  impress  of  man's 
primitive  possession,  and  proves  his  right  to  a 
heavL-nlv  orijjin.  Mrs.  Brooks  was  one  of  this 
kind;  as  ditferent  as  oil  is  from  water,  there 
could  be  no  aflbiity  of  spirit  between  Becky  and 
herself ;  for  her  rule  of  life  was  that  of  the 
Gospel;  love,  which  teaches  to  live  peaceably 
with  an  men,  prevented  her  from  ever  quarreling 
with  her  more  worldly  and  selfish  neighbor. 
Neverthe'*"^",  she  was  no  milk-and-water  char- 
acter; aud  now  rendered,  we  had  almost  said, 
righteously  indignant  she  answered  her  unfed^ 
ing  guest  with  more  show  of  warmtii  Uian  she 
•Qsoally  exhibited. 

^  I  am  surprised,  Becky,  that  you  can  speak 
in  this  way  of  the  Bethels.  Sure  the  first  Mrs. 
Bethel,  to  say  nothincj  of  her  mother,  old  Mrs. 
Evans,  yes,  and  the  old  man,  loo,  were  very 
Idnd  to  you  in  your  sore  trouble.  And  if  Aere 
is  nothing  left  for  Fanny  and  poor  Kate^  who 
has  no  right  to  any  thing  there  if  there  was, 
you  ought  not  to  talk  in  this  way  before  the 
poor  man  is  hud  in  hfs  grave.  You  would  fed 
very  cheap  if  all  should  come  out  right,  as  I  do 
hope  it  will,  and  those  girls  have  fortins." 

**TM,  fortins,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Stintem, 
tossing  her  head  disdainfully,  "I 've  got  a  claim 
a'.;'in  the  Locusts  myself,  and  I  know  there  '11 


portly  per^  :i  emed  to  dilate  as  she  burst 
forth  with,  "Becky  Stintem,  I  admire  to  hear 
you  talk  as  you  do,  forgittin'  the  times  that  are 
past  and  gone^  You  call  Fanny  Bethel's  mother, 
Fanny  Evans,  a  sewin'  girl?  You  whom  old 
Mrs.  Evans — a  blissed  good  woman  she  was, 
too — saved  from  goin'  to  the  poor-house,  and 
kept  for  weeks  and  weeks»  and  treated  like  one 
of  her  own ;  and  you  a  stranger  from  furrin' 
parts,  too,  for  no  body  here  knows  yet  where 
yon  came  finm.  Well,  well,  may  be  the  black 
ox  may  tread  on  your  foot  yet,  as  it  has  done 
before,  and  then  you'll  come  to  your  senses, 
which  you  have  lost  ever  since  you  got  that  old 
miser  of  a  brother's  money.  All  I  have  to  say 
to  yon  now  is,  go  home  and  say  your  prayers, 
ask  to  be  forgiven,  for  sartingly  you  need  it. 
1  don't  know  as  mndi  of  Bible  hmin*  as  I 
ought  to,  but  diia  much  of  it  I  do  know,  that  it 
says  somewhere,  'Thine  own  and  thy  fatlicr's 
friend  forsake  thou  not;'  and  surely  when 
you  was  down,  and  the  Evanses  and  Bediels 

up,  they  were  your  friends.  Sliamc,  woman, 
shame ;  your  money  won't  do  you  any  good  if 
you  don't  do  what  the  Bible  tells  you.  Go 
home  now  and  say  your  prayers,  as  you  never 
said  them  in  your  life  before,  for  it 's  hard 
things  you 've  been  speakin'  ag'in  them  disoluU 
orphants,  and  the  father  not  yet  laid  in  the 
ipnxmd."  And  even  while  yet  speaking,  she 
drew  her  .shawl  around  her  portly  person,  and, 
assuming  the  step  and  air  of  an  eitipress,  de- 
parted irithovt  bidding  any  one  good-night" 

Good  Mrs.  Brooks,  knowing  her  peciiltarities, 
was  not  offended,  but  Mrs.  Stintem,  although 
at  first  completely  awed  Into  silence  by  ancii  an 
unexpected  attack,  felt  her  dignity  gtcatly  out 
raged,  and,  recovering  her  balance  as  soon  as 


be  nothing  left.  And  I  do  n't  see  as  there  is  I  Aimt  Rachel  was  out  of  hearing,  gave  vent  to  a 
any  harm  in  saying  what  I  did,  so  you  need  not  I  burst  of  anger,  sparing  no  efrftiheC  of  oontempl 
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for  the  old  mecUller,  the  Evaoses  and  the  Beth- 
els, till  ili«  VDUse4  the  ire  of  tlic  gentle  Mrs. 
Brookiy  who  defended  all  of  them  to  the  best 

of  her  ability.  It  would  wcnrj'  oitr  readers  if 
we  were  to  detail  the  conversation  wlucii  con- 
tinued to  a  late  how,  without  having  any  other 
ctTcct  tlian  leaving  Mrs.  Stintem  rather  more 
imbittered  against  the  orphan  Bethels  tlian 
ever.  Jealous  of  every  one  whose  position  in 
society  was  higher  than  her  own,  it  wounded 
her  pride  to  find  tluit  !icr  lately  acquired  wealth 
would  not  weigh  down  the  balance  against  worth 
and  long-continued  popularity,  although  now 
prosperity  had  given  place  to  poverty  and  hij^ 
position  was  to  be  changed  for  obscurity* 

CHAPTER  IL 

Mr.  Bethel,  tired  of  city  life,  had  come  tn  the 
little  village  of  C.  at  a  very  early  pcrio<i,  and 
pleased  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place, 
no  less  than  with  the  manners  of  the  plain,  but 
yet  high-minded  communit}-,  had,  singuhirly 
enough,  purchased  a  farm  almost  at  once  to 
settle  among  them.  But  as  our  readers  would, 
perhaps,  like  to  know  sometlling  of  the  charac- 
ters to  whom  we  have  already  introduced  them, 
we  will  throw  a  litde  light  on  the  subject,  and 
tell  aomcthinfr  of  their  history  as  concisely  as 
possible.  The  descendants  of  llie  earliest  set- 
tlers had  remained  on  the  lands  occupied  by 
their  foreBitheia  for  a  longer  dme  than  usual  in 
our  progressive  country,  and  when  speculators 
found  their  way  tn  the  rustic  nelL;libnrhood, 
they  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
gust, and  any  acquaintance  with  them  shunned 

by  most  When  Mr.  Bethel  first  made  liis  aj)- 
pearancc  among  them  he  was  regarded  with  the 
same  prejudice  as  were  the  rest  of  the  "inter- 
lopers but  well-bred,  gentlemanly,  and  at  once 
adaptini:^  himself  to  the  usages  of  the  place, 
the  dislike  gradually  melted  away  under  the 
softening  influeace  of  his  handsome  person  and 
winning  manners.  His  mental  endowments  were 
not  verv  ^eat.  but  he  was  well  oHii-^-ited,  and 
knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  wiiat  he  pos- 
sessed, bat  there  were  many  in  that  rustic  circle 
who  were  f;reatly  his  superiors  in  Intellect,  al- 
though clownish  in  manner,  and  unpolished  in 
speech.  He  vtjiA  rich,  and  pleased  with  the 
unsophisticated  and  natnnd  form  of  society  in 
the  village  of  C ;  or.  perhaps,  actuated  by  a 
tenderer  motive,  he  resolved  to  cast  his  lot 
among  the  simple  dweUers  diere^  and  accord- 
ingly purchased  a  brier-smothered  farm  In  tlie 
vicinity,  which  he  soon  brought  into  order,  and 
built  a  beautiful  house,  to  wltich,  after  a  short 
time>  be  conducted  hia  bride* 
But  while  most  of  die  deacendants  of  priroi- 


tive  settlers  retained  their  property,  old  Owen 
Evans  Iiad  been  less  fortunate.  His  family 
consisted  of  himself  his  wife  and  two  children, 

Morgan  and  Fanny,  who  were  the  delight  of 
their  parents'  heart  Morgan  >vas  a  fine,  noble- 
looking,  and  high-spirited  youth,  and  seemed 
well  fitted  to  battle  with  the  world.  Fanny, 
without  bcinaf  re«^ilarly  beautiftd,  possessed 
charms  of  a  high  order,  which  was  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  most  brilliant  beauty.  SUgbt, 
t::raceful,  delicate,  and  quiet,  she  seemed  as  one 
belonging  to  another  sphere,  and  no  one  that 
looked  at  her  but  must  admiie. 

Old  Owen  Evans  n'aa  ambitious  only  for  his 
children's  sake,  and  in  an  evil  day  suffered  him- 
self to  be  induced  to  enter  into  a  speculation, 
seemingly  safe  and  promising,  winch  turned  out 
ruinous,  and  he  foimd  liimself  \i\  his  old  aije 
beggared  and  bankrupt.  His  fine  farm  \sas  sold 
to  satisfy  his  creditors;  and,  every  thin^;  t;i\en 
up,  the  fomily  exchanged  tiicir  comt'oi  table  and 
substantial  home  by  the  brookside  for  a  small, 
one-storied  cottage  in  the  village.  They  must  lor 
the  future  depend  on  their  dally  labor  for  a  sup- 
port ;  but  the  parents  were  now  too  old  to  make 
much  elTort  the  burden  of  hoitsekeeping  must 
be  borne  by  tiie  children.  The  high-spirited 
son,  however,  declared  that  be  could  not  work 
as  a  dav-]aborer  on  the  soil  of  which  tliey  had 
once  been  the  owners,  and,  bidding  the  beloved 
ones  from  whom  he  was  about  to  part  to  **  keep 
a  stout  heart  till  he  returned,"  he  left  his  home 
to  po,  he  hnew  not  where,  determined  never  to 
show  his  lace  at  C.  till  he  was  able  to  buy  back 
ail  they  had  lost  He  went,  and  Us  sister, 
nerving  herself  to  encounter  the  toils  that  lay 
before  her,  with  her  parents  took  possession  of 
the  humble  dwelling,  which  presented  a  great 
change  from  the  home  whidi  bad  heretofore 
been  theirs. 

While  the  Evanses  had  thus  fallen  into  pov- 
erty, others  who  had  been  very  poor  had  risen 
into  comparative  wealth,  and  among  those  were 
tlie  jiersons  to  whom  we  have  alrcidy  intro- 
duced our  readers.  Aunt  Rachel  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  few  whom  prosperity  could  not 
dazzle  into  blindness.  Left  a  widow  in  early 
life,  she  had  struggled  with  poverty  and  hard- 
ship, but,  having  raised  her  large  family  at- 
tending to  the  Gospel  rule,  she  was  now,  for 
tliey  had  all  turned  out  well,  enjoying  a  most 
comtortable  old  age.  The  Evanses  bad  been 
kind  to  her  in  her  great  destitution,  and  now 
her  kindly  sympathies,  extended  without  any 
show  of  patronage,  and  friendly  services  ren- 
dered in  the  same  spirit  of  humble  friend- 
ship aa  formcriy,  came  sootiiingly  to  the  hearts 
of  the  bn>keik*heartcd  old  couple.   Not  so^ 
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however*  4lid  Mrs.  JSdfitem,  who  from  a  state  of 

abject  poverty  had  been  made  what  she  con- 
sidered rich,  that  is,  if  the  possession  of  four 
thousand  dollan  ia  equivalent  to  great  wealth. 

She  had,  just  about  the  time  of  the  Evans 
f.iihire,  come  into  the  possession  of  this  sum 
by  the  death  of  a  mi:>crly  brother,  a  stone- 
mason, who  denied  himself  the  very  necessaries 
of  lift-  in  his  love  of  hoardin;;.  Hlt  ixircnts,  one 
a  day-Iaborcr  and  the  otlier  a  washer-woman, 
had  died  while  she  was  still  a  child,  and  within 
a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  The-  brother  was 
then  b<^:ir.d  tn  a  trade,  and  the  si«;ter  would 
have  been  sent  to  Uie  county  poor-house  but 
for  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Evans,  who,  then  in 
tilt?  fullness  of  prosperity,  took  pity  on  the 
(!e>.i!.ito  chHd,  and  provided  for  her  till  her  own 
mistortuoes  came.  She  grew  up  and  married 
an  honest  shoemaker,  a  quiet  roan,  who  let  her 
have  her  own  way,  and  so  thoy  tjot  along  wry 
well  together  till  his  death,  which  occurred  just 
about  the  time  of  that  of  his  irife's  bxotiier. 
She  bad,  however,  not  long  faefiire  set  up  a  small 
grocen-  Fhop,  as  being  more  genteel  tinn  slioc- 
making,  and  in  the  prosperity  it  had  brought, 
together  with  the  money  slie  inherited,  she  for- 
got that  she  had  ever  wanted  friends. 

A  few  weeks  after  her  mnrringc,  old  Owen 
Evans  and  his  wife  died  within  a  lew  days  of 
each  other,  and  when  die  last  funeral  was  over, 
and  affiiirs  looked  into,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  the  orphan  daughter. 
There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  passive 
greatn^  which  is  often  possessed  I  y  the  gen- 
tlest natures,  even  as  they  are  also  ret  ipients  of 
high  thoughts  and  heavenly  emotions.  Great- 
ness is  Qsually  considered  as  something  bold, 
energetic,  heroic,  only  belonging  to  resolute 
and  darin;;  charncters.  l?nt  ^^s  it  is  the  sharp 
blow  whieii  lays  bare  the  hidden  treasures  of 
the  mine,  so  does  the  heavy  stroke  <^  affliction 
prove  the  spirit  of  the  siifTerer;  and  thus  if 
as  it  is  often  remarked,  that  women  often 
achieve  a  truer  greatness  and  exhibit  a  higher 
heroism  in  their  suliniis;  ive  endurance  of  the 
tri.ds  which  n  A\  isdom  that  is  never  erring 
has  seen  good  to  send  upon  them,  tlian  the 
victor  on  the  battle-field,  or  the  conqueror  who 
has  obtained  the  laurels  of  triumph. 

Fannv  F,\-nns,  gentle  as  she  was — so  gentle 
a?4  almost  to  he  considered  passive — possessed 
this  hi^  characteristic,  namely,  quiet  resolu- 
tion, in  <:rc;it  degree.  Her  education,  nUhoncdi 
of  the  pliincst,  had  Ijeen  of  tJie  best  kind  ;  the 
precei>ts  of  pious  parents  and  the  study  of  her 
Bible  had  elevated  the  tone  of  her  mind  and 
raised  her  far  ahovc  the  standard  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  belonged,  and  in  the  same 
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spirit  of  humble  devotion  which  had  in  her 

previous  trials  made  hw  willing  at  any  sacrifice 
to  answer  the  call  of  Him  whom  she  served, 
alld  say,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  hear- 
cth,"  she  went  forth  to  batUe  with  the  world 
alone.  Rejecting  the  invitation  of  many  friends, 
and  preferring  to  cat  her  own  bread  to  eating 
that  of  others,  she  gave  up  the  cottage  where 
her  parents  died,  and,  hiring  a  room  in  the 
house  of  a  respectable  widow,  liccame,  as  Mrs, 
Stintem  had  termed  her,  liie  '•  sewing  girl "  of 
the  village. 

She  did  not,  however,  pursue  her  tl!-paid 
avocation  long.  Mr.  Bethel,  in  tlic  days  of  her 
prosperity,  had  admired  the  refined  and  delicate 
character  of  her  beauty,  and  now,  even  more 
charmed  by  the  meek  submission  with  which 
she  yielded  to  tlic  sad  reverse  that  had  come 
upon  her,  offered  his  hand  and  was  accepted. 

Tliere  was,  however,  little  coni;cniality  between 
tliem.  He  was  kind,  or  rather  intended  to  be 
so,  but  at  the  same  time  was  selfish  and  exact- 
ing. He  was  a  lover  of  the  world;  religion 
was  in  her  every  thought,  v.ord.  and  action, 
and  while  be  never  ceased  to  admire  the  holy 
expression  of  her  fair,  calm  features,  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the 
world  of  purity  in  which  her  thouphts  so  fondly 
dwelt  Like  many  others,  who,  although  mean- 
ing weU,  fail,  he  had  no  key  to  the  language 
of  her  soul,  and  did  not  understand  her. 

Yet  no  one  could  have  discovered  that  any 
thing  was  wanting  in  her  lot  Had  she  not 
pursued  the  quiet  Christian  course  she  did  she 
might  have  provoked  the  jealous  enmity  of 
some.  As  it  was,  slie  was  more  popular  as 
Mrs.  Bethd  than  even  she  had  been  when  only 
Fanny  Evans.  The  gentle  mistress  of  the 
Locusts  was  prriised  by  all  for  hpr  moderation 
in  the  elevated  lot  to  which  she  was  raised,  and 
by  no  means  loving  a  life  of  idle  luxury,  was 
indefatigable  in  promotina;  the  hr^]  ]iinc«s  and 
comfort  of  all  around  her.  But,  alUiough  no 
one  ever  saw  her  silent  fx  sad,  she  had  a  cause 
of  grief  which  none  suspected,  but  which  after- 
ward Incame  only  ton  apparent;  there  was  a 
pang  which  none  but  God  might  see.  She  was 
not  naturally  strong,  and  soon  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  failing  health ;  folks  said  s!u'  had 
disease  of  the  heart.  When  Fanny  Bethel  was 
in  her  eleventh  year  her  mother  died;  that 
mother  whom,  even  at  that  early  age,  she  had 
loved  v.ith  snch  an  intensity  of  affection  as  is 
seldom  found,  she  never  forgot  Her  memory 
was  tenderly  cherished,  her  teachings  ever  re- 
membered, and  proved  a  safeguard  In  the 
storms  she  was  yet  to  encounter. 

There  was  great  grief  at  the  Locusts  when 
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she  died;  there  was  deep  sorrow  there,  such 

as  many  have  experienced ;  a  flark-nc?;?;  as  nf 
earth  when  the  gladness  of  sunshine  has  de- 
parted; a  stiUness  of  desolation  as  when  the 
whirlwind  has  rushed  by  and  we  sit  alone  to 
gaze  on  the  rtiin  it  has  made.  ^fr.  Bethel 
mournetl  her  loss  sincerely,  and  lor  a  time  j 
refused  to  be  comforted.  Restless  and  un- 
happy, the  "  Locusts "  havinpj  lost  its  chami, 
he  made  long  visits  abroad,  remaining  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  neglecting  his  business 
at  home.  The  house  was  left  in  charge  of  old 
Maja,  w!;o  was  altogether  v,!;r'Iiy  of  tlic  con- 
fidence reposed  in  her.  Brought  up  in  the 
Evans  &mil]r,  she  had  been  Mrs.  Bethel's 
nurse,  and  had  promised  that  she  would  never 
leave  Ftinny.  Ahhouc^h  quaint  and  humble, 
altogether  witliout  ]K)lish,  and  aspiring  to  noth- 
ing higher  than  being  a  &ithiul  servant,  she 
proved  a  c;rc:it  mmfort  to  the  mnthrrlp!;f;  tjlr!, 
who,  left  to  loneliness  by  her  father,  and  with 
a  heart  full  of  grief  for  a  loss  the  greatness  of 
which  she  could  not  understand,  and  which  it 
required  a  gentle  and  lovin;::  hand  to  soothe. 

Long  before  two  years  had  passed  over  a 
great  change  was  perceived  in  Mr.  BetheL 
He  had  never  been  a  religious  man,  althoiiL,rii 
strictly  moral,  and  in  the  great  grief  he  had  at 
fir.st  manifesteil  his  best  friends  hoped  that  he 
would  no  longer  be  insensible  to  the  thin^ 
which  belonged  to  mrin's  everlasting  peace. 
Bat  although  feeling  deeply,  his  moral  nature 
had  not  been  touched.  He  had  long  loved  the 
wine-cup  secretly,  and  he  now  fled  to  it  openly 
and  to  the  society  of  the  ^r^)rl(^y  fftr  si)lnre.  and 
having  sown  tlie  wind  w.is  sure  to  reap  the 
whirlwind;  the  ruin  which  many  predicted 
ultimately  ensued.  Old  Maja  and  her  friend, 
Aunt  Rachel,  had  many  anxious  talks  upon  the 
subject ;  they  had  long  since  noticed  the  change 
in  his  temper  as  well  as  redness  of  his  eyes 
and  unsteady  step,  and  were  truly  .''ad  when  he 
bade  them  prepare  for  the  reception  nf  a  new 
mistress.  She  came,  but,  although  pietty,  was 
b}' no  means  prepossessing;  a  perfect  contrast 
to  the  fiKt  '  fi  s.  Til  the!,  \ftry  smiling  and  soft- 
spoken,  no  one  wouUi  have  suspected  the  tigcr- 
like  qualities  that  lay  beneath  that  smooth  ex- 
terior liad  not  the  shaq)  nose,  thin  lips,  nnd 
black  eyes,  overshadowed  by  hea\'y  brows,  given 
to  an  obser\'ant  ej'e  a  suspicion  that  shoab  and 
quicksands  might  lay  covered  by  that  tnirror- 
like  surface.  .She  was  n  yniT'^  widow,  and 
came  accompanied  by  a  pale,  discontented-look- 
ing little  girl  whom  she  called  Kate ;  both  were 
fashionably  dressed,  and  folks  said  she  was 
very  rich.  If  Mr.  Bethel  thoj'.ght  .so  .it  the 
time  of  his  raarriagc  he  soon  found  out  his 


mistake;  many  debts  of  her  contracting  came 

in  which  he  was  ol  liged  to  pay,  and  her  love 
of  dress  and  fondness  for  display  became  the 
cause  of  continual  discord  between  her  husband 
and  herself.  Careless  of  his  wishes  and  re- 
monstrances, slie  filled  the  Ivnme  with  ty^v  mm- 
pany  from  a  distance,  who  passed  the  whole 
Summer  at  the  Locusts,  and,  as  Mrs.  Stintem 
said.  (lid  really  eat  the  Bethels  out  of  house 
and  home.  Mr.  Bethel  had  always  been  a 
favorite  with  his  neighbors,  and  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  they  remarked  the  increase  of 
his  unsteady  haMts  and  tlK:  sad  change  which 
had  come  over  his  whole  ch.iracler.  And  poor 
Fanny!  to  her  life  had  wholly  lost  its  light;  it 
was  like  the  shadow  of  a  deep  doud  vailing  the 
sun.  shroiulini:  .all  in  darkness  and  <;|oom. 

About  one  week  alter  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Mrs.  Bethel  dd  Maja  was  discharged,  and  an 
entire  chan2;c  made  In  tlie  household.  It  was 
quite  reason  enough  that  the  servants  at  the 
Locusts  had  loved  and  prvsed  the  first  Mrs. 
Bethel,  Servants— what  an  important  i  art  they 
act  in  the  life  and  history  of  families !  And  the 
plain,  ungraceful  old  Maja — it  would  not  be  an 
easy  task  to  enumerate  all  the  deeds  of  energy 
and  patience,  and  other  Christian  virtues  which 
this  faithful  old  domestic  had  performed  in  tiic 
Bethel  household.  She  had  acted  as  house- 
keeper long  before  Mrs.  Bethel's  death,  and 
manarjdl  afTaiis  willi  such  regularity  and  in  so 
quiet  a  manner  tlut  every  thing  seemed  to  go 
on  as  matters  of  course.  Her  influence  was 
not  appreciated  till  she  had  gone,  then  it  was 
thai  l;er  real  value  was  felt.  Discomfort  suc- 
ceetied  to  onler  and  neatness,  discord  to  quiet, 
waste  to  genteel  economy,  and,  in  short,  tlie 
whole  repilar  dor^ieslic  rule  was  suli\'ci ted.  and 
a  ruinous  system  of  extravagance  and  comfort- 
less expenditure  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
former  comfort  and  simple  elegance. 

Need  we  tell  how  little  Fanny  Bethel  wept 
over  the  sad  change?  For  a  time  Mr.  Bethel 
3rielded  to  his  wife's  influence  so  fer  that  she 
was  her  father's  daughter  only  in  name,  and 
cver%'\YCck  and  every  dav  her  hnme  crrew  darker 
and  d.irker.  In  her  cliildhood  he  had  been  to 
her  the  tenderest  of  fathers ;  she  had  not  only 
!fv/pd  him  for  his  goodness,  but  honored  him 
for  what  she  believed  the  perfection  of  bis 
whole  character;  but  when  evidences  of  his 
s.id  infatuation  so  repeatedly  came  distinct  to 
her  eyes,  none  can  conceive  how  deep  was  the 
grief  which  filled  her  soul.  She  was  not  slow 
to  mark  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  household.  Her  step-mother's  reckless  ex- 
penditure, her  utter  carelessness  of  her  father's 
remonstrances  and  negligence  of  his  comfort. 
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and  the  oaldness  and  hanhness  which  was  oon- 

stmtly  exhibited  tovv.-tni  iK-rself,  adilcd  no  little 
to  the  weight  of  the  burden  resting  on  her 
heart  Day  no  longer  chwned  for  her  with  the 
same  cheerful  light  as  formerly.  Spring  came 
with  its  bright  flowers  and  sweet  perfumr.  l  uf, 
dearly  as  she  had  ever  loved  the  vernal  season, 
they  twm^ht  no  gladness  to  her  saddened 
spirit,  for  who  can  look  with  delight  upon  bud* 
an:l  Mnssom,  or  drink  in  their  delicious  odors, 
when  the  soul  is  so  much  depressed  that  the 
senses  fail  to  perceive  the  glad  offerings  of  the 
Season  ? 

We  often  think  it  strange  when  one  so  young 
as  Fanny  Bethel  is  called  to  endure  the  press- 
ure of  a  grief  so  bitter  a-;  that  which  had 
fallen  to  her  lot.  But  wlio  shall  venture  to 
judge  what  is  needed  for  the  work  of  educating 
the  sonl  for  heaven  tiefore  that  work  is  accom- 
plished? It  w.is  now  that  the  precepts  incid- 
cated  by  her  mother  came  to  her  M-ifh  cnnsnling 
influence.  Many  passages  in  her  liibie,  marked 
by  the  dear  hand  that  was  now  rooldering  in 
the  dust,  as  ylic  tonrfnllv  read  them  over,  c.itne 
upon  her  soul  with  peculiar  meaning.  Her  life 
indeed  was  darlcened,  but  she  felt  Jthat  shecooM 
commit  lier  way  unto  Him  who  doeth  all  tiling* 
well.  Had  not  God  promi^sed  to  be  near  to 
those  who,  in  faith,  call  upon  him  I  Why,  then, 
should  she  fret  because  of  .evil-doers  ?  Was  it 
not  better  to  wait  patiently  for  him  and  keep 
bis  way?  for  he  only  can  brincr  liiijht  out  of 
darkness  and  good  out  of  seeming  evil.  No 
one  ever  understands  his  own  heart  till  tribu- 
lation unf"l 's  It.  Then  its  weaknesses  nrc 
read,  then  its  wants  arc  revealed.  The  fire 
of  trial  sends  a  gleam  of  light  far  over  the  soul, 
revealing  its  depths  of  sin  and  self-deception, 
and  out  of  those  dejjths  comes  the  cn,'  for 
deliverance,  and  that  cry  never  iails  to  reach 
the  Ear  that  is  never  deaf  to  the  supplication 
of  the  hea\y-laden  and  sorrowing.  All  troubles 
intended  as  "pronhcfs  to  wnrn  or  apo^itles 
to  preach,"  and  it  is  through  their  agency  that 
the  heart  is  first  made  susceptible  of  serious 
impressions ;  fir  as  tlic  flow  er-;  of  the  ocenn 
float  shoreward  and  are  carefully  gathered,  so 
the  bright-hued  promises  of  tiie  Gojipel  are 
floated  to  the  soul  from  the  great  sea  of  trou1  le, 
and  are  caiefuDy  treasured  as  pearls  of  great 
price. 

(to  ss  oottnmiBOk)  ' 
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A  TENDER  %inc  that  trembling  grew, 

Above  the  grass  up-reaching. 
Bent  t'twatil  me  in  the  morning  den^ 

A  little  aid  beseeching; 
Yet  all  in  vain  its  mute  appeal — 

I  passed  it  idly  by; 
The  slender  ladder  that  it  asked, 

O,  how  could  I  deny? 

And  soon  the  vine  that  thooglit  to  dimb 

Upon  the  ground  lay  lo-.., 
And  sweetly  bloomed  along  the  path 
It  \aA  not  sought  to  go. 


It 


.l-l-C 


l'>r  ail 


liut  through  the  Summer's  day 
Went  ivandering  o'er  the  emerald  torC 
Nor  sought  a  higher  way. 

And  yet  the  winds  stooped  not  to  harm 

A  flower  that  grew  so  low, 
Bat  powers  of  wind,  and  sun,  and  sea, 

Combinf'd  tn  iiiaTcc  it  Lniw. 

When  scorched  and  faded  were  the  flowers 
That  rose  in  stately  pride, 

It  kept  the  fk  w  drop  in  its  heart- 
It  found  no  good  denied. 

It  nestled  in  the  earth's  warm  breast, 

Tho*  once  it  souglit  tiie  sky, 
And  borrowed  even  from  tlie  SOd 

A  deeper  wealth  of  dye. 
So  mui  may  walk  the  path  tliat  God 

In  wisdom  hns  assigned, 
And  be  more  blest  than  if  he  went 
The  way  he  was  indined. 


Religion  has,  and  it  needs  to  have,  its  Sal>- 
baths;  but  a  heart-felt  Sabbath  sheds  out  its 
fr.\s^nce  and  radinnce  upon  aU  the  Other  days 

and  works  of  the  week. 


THE  TRUE  PEACE. 

All  the  way  of  peace  are  choosing, 

All  for  it  are  ever  toiling  and  despairing, 
Yet  the  vain  arts  <A  tin  ir  ;ng 

Can  ni..;  fi  LC  iSkhi  r:.,:n  t!ie  sharing 

Of  the  Laic.5  the  vve.ary  lieart  is  always  bearing. 

For  there  is  no  lasting  pleasure. 

No  true  joy  in  shining  wealth  of  golden  COffios; 
Neither  in  the  boundless  nicti'si-re 

Of  rich  grain,  nor  in  the  protVcrs 

Of  swift  glory  which  the  inspiring  bugle  tMtn, 

But  it  seeks  the  pure  heart  only — 
Clean  self-knowledge,  that  admits  nor  nisb  nor 
terror, 

Which  on  its  white  hight  stands  loncIy 
In  sweet  patience,  knows  no  error 
Of  weak  wishing  that  the  grapes  of  heaven  hung 
nearer. 

Sclf  cont.iincd,  and  finding  beauty 
Ever  springing  in  its  way  of  grateftd  living ; 

Mindiul  of  eadi  daily  duty, 
For  the  good  of  all  men  strivings 
Thanking  God  each  happy  day  for  his  good  giving. 
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SIGN-BOARDS.« 


AMONG  the  many  factors  which  prndnre 
history,  sign-boards,  commonplace  though 
they  sccnit  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  true 
historian  ncc^lects  nothing  which  will  help  him 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  times  of  which 
he  writes.  Many  historic  (acts  arc  perpetuated 
on  sign-boards,  and  so  are  po|)ular  proverbs, 
customs,  legends,  and  supers titidns.  to  say  noth- 
ing of  homespun  philosophy,  wit,  and  doggerel 
dignified  with  die  name  of  ''poetry." 

The  future  historian  who  may  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  age,  at  least  in  our  own 
country,  will  not  be  able  to  gather  so  many  items 
of  interest  from  this  source  as  we  may  find  In 
the  past.  Sii^n-hoards  have,  to  a  s^ry  grent  ex- 
tent, lost  their  poetic  or  emblematic  character. 
Very  few  of  them  are  now  pictorial ;  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  bdng  for  the  most 
part  content  with  the  bare  announn-mont  of  the 
name  and  the  business.  Sometimes  a  single 
name  appears;  sometimes  a  fom;  freqnendy 
one  n.imf  i^*  "Co."  fnllowing;  which  reminds  ns 
of  the  innocent  rustic,  who,  visiting  New  York 
for  the  first  time,  remarked  to  a  friend  as  they 
wallced  down  Broadway*  that  "  he  thought  Mr. 
Ca  rx\w%\.  he  a  very  rich  man  to  have  a  partner* 
ship  in  so  many  stores." 

The  Interesting  volume,  whose  tide  is  given 
l>elow,  is  foil  of  curious  facts,  which  naught  but 
the  patience  and  skill  of  an  r-ntiqimr^m  mtild 
disinter  from  forgetfulness.  No  distinct  data 
of  si^s  are  found  tilt  die  palmy  da3rs  of  Roman 
histnr\.  From  that  time  tl'l  the  present  the 
writers  seem  to  have  thorotighly  ransaciced  all 
the  sources,  till  they  have  proiduced  the  first 
volume  ever  written  on  the  "History  of  Sign- 
1)1*  u  I's."  We  find  almost  every  tiling  describa- 
ble  and  indescribable  represented  on  signs. 
History,  sacred  and  profane,  heraldry,  monsters, 
beast.s,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  flow  .  t  ccs. 
herbs,  saints  and  martyrs,  trades  and  jj.^ufes- 
sions,  domestic  habits,  geography  and  topog- 
rai^y,  puns  and  rebuses,  have  all,  In  some  way 
or  other,  found  plctoiiat  illustration  on  sign- 
boards. 

The  lai^est  and  oostfiest  sign  of  which  any 
mention  is  made,  w  is  one  that  was  att.ached  to 
the  "White  Hart"  inn.  at  Stole,  in  Norfolk, 
England.  This  remarkable  structure  was  built 
in  1655,  and  cost  one  thousand  and  fifiy«seven 
pounds!  We  question  if  the  tavern  itself  cost 
any  more.  This  sign  was  so  large  that  it  stood 


over  the  road,  the  bottom  being  at  a  suflScient 

hight  from  the  ground  to  allow  carriages  to  j)ass 
under.  One  end  of  it  rested  on  a  brick  j)ler 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  the  other  end  was 
jcMoed  to  die  house.  Sir  Thomas  BroMm  called 
it  "the  noMest  .signe]-K)st  in  Enghnd."  It  w.is 
covered  on  both  sides  with  many  images  carved 
in  wood,  and  was  divided  into  various  compart- 
ments. Among  the  subjects  symbolized  on  this 
unique  affair  were  the  following:  Jonah  coming 
out  of  the  fish's  mouth ;  two  lions ;  two  angels ; 
a  Bacchus;  a  shepherd  playing  on  his  pipe; 
Neptune  on  a  dolphin  ;  Clinron  carrying  a  witch 
to  Hades;  Cerljerus ;  a  huntsman;  Actaeon  ad- 
dressing his  dugs,;  two  white  harts,  one  large 
and  the  other  small ;  seven  coats  of  arms ;  Pru- 
dence ;  F"ortittide ;  Temperance ;  Justice ;  Di- 
ana; Time  devouring  an  infant.  Plentifully 
sprinkled  over  all  were  inscriptions  In  Latin, 
and  to  make  the  whole  more  impressive  to  the 
beholdi  r,  there  ^vas  on  the  sign  a  woivden  as- 
tronomer seated  on  a  "circumfcrenter,  and  by 
some  chemical  piepaiations  [he]  is  so  affected 
th.it  in  fine  weather  5  e  faces  that  quarter  from 
which  it  is  about  to  come."  This  curious  com- 
pound of  classics,  mythology,  astronomy,  his- 
tor>',  and  heraldry  lasted  for  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  year?. 

We  do  not  often  find  a  tavern-keeper  preach- 
ing temperance ;  yet  there  seems  once  to  have 
been  one  such  in  Leicestershire.  His  sign  was 
heraldir,  thf>  "Wentworth  Arms;"  and  under 
the  coat  or  arm.s  was  the  following  inscription ; 

"  M  ,y  he  »lio  h.is  little  to  tjicnd,  »pcnd  nothing  in  drink; 
M  .iv  In  wliri  h.is  more  than  ciioiisli,  keep  it  for  belter  oaw; 
May  he  who goe*  io  to  rot,  never  remain  to  riol. 


•'ITie  Hintory  t»t  Sign  HiiirtU,  fumi  ihe  harltct  l  imes  to  the 
Prc%ei)t  Day.  l)y  .Licoh  I..irw'CMi<)  atid  J<ihn  Canttlen  MqUml 
Wilk  Om  HtmdMd  lUumtioni."  Londoa,  ib'  '>. 


Good  advice  certainly;  it  Is  to  be  hoped  his 

customers  profited  by  it 

Many  of  these  old  tavern-keepers  must  have 
"kept  a  poet,"  or  else  spun  poetic  fiuides  fiwm 
tlieir  own  fertile  brains.  We  have  no  hesitancy 
in  "^avint:  that  nei'her  Milton  nor  .Shakspcare 
could  write  like  these  Bonifaces.  Under  the 
sign  of  a  raging  lion  is  this  elegant  couplet: 

"  The  lion  roars,  but  di>  not  fcW, 
C'.tkc&  and  beer  sold  here." 

A  tavern-keeper  named  Priest  took  advantage 
of  his  name  to  perpetrate  a  pun : 

"  He  i»  a  Pric^tt  who  live*  within. 
Gives  advice  gnuis,  and  admlniitters  |>n.*' 

The  advice  he  gave  was  probably  to  drink  the 

gin  he  wa.s  so  ready  to  "administer." 

A  shocmalcrr.  who  kiqit  an  nle-liCiiisc  for  his 
fellow-craftsmen,  iiad  for  his  sign  a  wooden  last, 
and  under  it  the  words: 

"All  day  long  I  luve  sought  pnod  beer. 
And,  at  the  Uut,  have  fuuml  it  here." 
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And  what  a  prodigal  wealth  of  genius  is  rep- 
resented in  the  effusion  of  a  bcer-hcuisc  keeper 
in  Kent,  who,  under  the  sign  of  the  "Arrow," 
had  the  following: 

"  Charles  Collins  llveth  here, 
SeB*  tvm,  tmadf,  gia,  and  beer: 

Tlj  let ytmkmtm  I  uU  good  cvder." 

Tiie  wicj-mnkers  seemed  to  fancy  that  the  un- 
fortunate and  long-locked  Absalom  was  a  fit 
figdre>hcad  for  their  estaUishnents.  In  Nordi- 
amptonshhw  a  tnrber  had  on  his  ligni 


A  brother  baiber,  who  kept  an  opporition  c»- 

tablis'imcnt,  not  wishinsj  to  be  outdone^  i]B> 
proved  on  this  prosaic  line  thus; 


O  AbuUom  !  O  Absalom  I 
O  Abulom  1  njr  Mfi, 
.  If  liiouladM  wonapeniwfft 

I  Ttaoa  hadtt     b«CD  audnn^'* 

:    After  this  who  oouM  doubt  where  to  buy  a  wig  ? 

'  Unmatched  for  absurdity  is  tiie  followii^ 
'    short  **pome"  on  the  sign  <>f  a  foa: 

"  I.  MAVB.  A.  CU^iJ4Ji.  FOX 
You.  .SEX.  THKIte.  HIS. 
No.  HARK.  ATACIUDD. 

Tol  Mk  it.  u.  mv.  Hn 
Win.  m  MACK  ya 
H*M.  fo.  t«T.  votr.  wa 
H&  aatu.  GOOD,  bwrk" 

The  horse  would  vcn*-  naturally  suggest  itself 
!    as  a  suitable  sign  for  a  stopping-place  for  trav- 
I    elers.   Many  years  ago  at  Greenwich  tiiere  was 
a  sign  of  this  kind,  which  was  made  to  do  the 
dou^!c  duty  of  advertising  board  and  lodging 
for  men  and  pasture  lor  horses.    Under  it  the 
proprietor  had  these  words  painted;  ''Good 
Gra^s  for  \\c<x>^^%~T.pni^  Taih  three  Rhillin<;s 
ami  sixpence  per  week."   Some  traveler  of  an 
inquiring  mind  went  in  one  day  and  asked  tiie 
landlord  why  he  made  any  distinction  between 
i    lon^-tailcd  horses  and  short  tails.  Whereupon 
\    ihc  plnlosophic  landlord  replied  that  he  had  to 
cliarge  more  for  long-tailed  horses,  because 
they  "can  whisk  off  the  flies  and  eat  at  their 
leisure ;  but  bobtails  have  to  shake  their  heads 
asd  r\m  about  from  momiag  to  night,  and  so 
do  eat  much  less."  That  landlord  ought  to 
I     hnvc  been  made,  on  account  of  his  wonderful 
'    facilities  of  observation,  an  honorary  member 
of  some  natwaUsts'  dub. 

Other  horses  have  been  found  on  signs,  as 
we  orras'oni!ly  see  in  this  country;  horses  of 
all  colors  possible  and  impossible — black,  white, 
bay,  sorrel,  gray,  pied,  spotted,  red,  or  roan, 
gf'iMcn,  and  even  blue.  Tlie  hursu  has  also 
had  other  associations  besides  those  of  color 
to  make  it  worthy  of  representation  on  the 


sign-board:  The  Running  Horse;  the  Galloping 

Horse;  Horse  and  Groom ;  Horse  and  Jockey; 
Bell  and  Horse ;  Horse  and  Tiger;  Pack  Horse ;  j 
Frighted  Horse;  Bleeding  Horse.  I 
Other  domestic  animals  also  appear  on  sign-  ' 
boards:  Cows  of  all  colors;  the  Ccnv  and  Calf; 
Goat  and  Kids ;  Sow  and  IMgs ;  Ewe  and  L.;imb ; 
Cat  and  Kittens «  BuU ;  Wild  BnU ;  BoU's  Head ; 
Three  Colts;  Lani!^  and  Crown;  Little  Pig; 
Pig  and  Whistle;  Hog  in  the  Pood;  to  say 
noting  of  dogs  of  all  colors,  sizes,  and  de- 
scriptions. 

Wiki  animals  and  monsters  are  also  great 
favorites — lions,  tigers,  elephants,  bears,  deer, 
dolphins,  dragons,  uniooms,  salamanders,  codc- 
atrices,  apes,  raccoons,  camels,  crocodiles, 
hedgehogs,  rabbits,  hares,  squirrels,  foxes,  and 
even  rats  are  found  represented  on  the  sign- 
boards. The  elephant  is  often  coroUned  with 
a  castle,  the  tavern  being  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  One  sign  of  this 
kind  was  so  imperfectly  painted  that  some  of 
the  gaping  crowd  who  looked  at  it  when  it  was 
first  raised,  not  being  able  to  read  the  words 
underneath  the  picture,  were  puzaled  to  know  ■ 
wluit  it  meant,  when  one  of  them  suggested  | 
that  it  looked  as  much  like  a  pig  and  a  tinder- 
box  as  any  thing.  That  stroke  of  rustic  wit 
secured  a  name  for  the  tavern,  whidi,  in  spite 
of  the  painter's  art,  was  thenceforth  known  as 
"The  I'ig  and  Tinder- Box." 

The  birds  must  not  be  forgotten.  W'e  find 
the  ea^e,  sometimes  aton^  uid  at  others  in 
comliination  with  other  animals.  Then  we 
have  tlie  Phani.v;  the  Raven;  the  Blackbird; 
the  Three  Crows ;  the  Three  Cranes ;  the 
Three  Pigeons;  the  Three  Cocks;  the  Swan; 
the  Swan  witli  Two  Necks;  the  Swan  and 
Bottle;  the  Swan  and  Sugar- Loaf;  the  Drake; 
the  Falcon;  the  Dove;  dte  Magpie;  the  Par- 
rot; the  Peacock;  die  Ostrich  ;  the  Owrs  Nest; 
the  Live  Vulture;  and  the  Pelican.  Of  one  of 
Ibis  last  a  story  is  told,  which  may  well  be  ap- 
plicable to  many  other  taverns  in  the  New 
World  as  well  as  in  the  Old.  A  traveler,  dis- 
satisfied with  liis  accommodations^  wrote  the 
lullowing  epigram : 

•*  The  Pelican  at  Sp««nhamland, 
That  M.\i.rk  below  the  hill. 
May  well  be  called  tfa«  Pelicaa, 
Fram  bk  cummn  MK.** 

Anv)n^  the  eccentric  signs  nay  be  named 
the  Ho;.;  in  .Armor — representing  a  warrior  in 
steel  armor  with  the  head  of  a  hog;  the  Spin- 
ning Sow— a  sow  holding  a  distafiT;  Help  me 

Thnni^h  the  World — a  man  with  head  and 
shoulders  seen  emerging  from  a  globe,  while 
his  feet  are  just  visible  on  the  other  side ;  the 
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Man  111  the  Mooti — a  man  standing  in  the  moon 

with  a  intirj  of  foaming  ale  in  one  hand  and  a 
])ijjc  in  ihe  other;  the  Green  Man — a  wild, 
savage-looking  Esan-like  fellow;  Dog's  Head 
in  the  Pot;  the  Wtibtliog  Oyster;  ilic  Grind- 
inj:  Yniin^r — which  represents  a  li.uul  in:!!  with 
a  iuiincl-shaped  lop,  into  which  oici  decrepit 
fellows  are  placed,  while  a  crank  is  turned  be- 
low, and  they  come  out  young;  the  Three 
Loggerheads — representing  two  siily-looluug 
faces,  widi  the  inscription; 

LOGGUHXAOS  HE," 

the  unsuspectlnj^  reridpr  hcin-^;  nf  course  the 
third;  the  Man  Loaded  with  Mischiet — poor 
fellow  with  a  woman  seated  on  b»  back,  hold- 
ing in  hi-r  li.iml  a  ijlass  of  jL^in  ;  011  his  left 
shoulder  is  a  monkey,  and  on  his  right  a  mai;- 
pic;  around  his  neck  is  a  chain  with  a  p.uilock, 
on  which  is  inscribed  "Wei>lock  ;"  behind  him 
nrc  a  pawnbroker's  nffire.  a  ;i;L;-pfn.  a:'.(!  two 
fighting  cats.  He  is  evidently  bent  down  and 
distressed  by  his  load,  and  nnder  the  painting 
are  these  words,  tnonkey,  a  nutgpUand  wife, 
is  !hc  true  nnhlem  of  strifiP  This  sign  is  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  Hogarth. 

Equally  uncompttinentaiy  to  the  ^r  sex  is 
the  sign  of  the  Cood  Woman,  or,  ns  it  is  some- 
times colled,  the  Silent  Woman.  This  repre- 
sents a  woman  without  any  head,  and  to  many 
conveys  the  idea  that  a  woman  is  neither  good 
nor  silent  till  her  head  is  off.  This  vile  slander, 
however,  it  is  proper  to  say,  is  rejected  by  some 
as  the  true  meaning  of  the  sign.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  sign  was  originally  intended  to  com- 
mcmorate  the  virtues  of  some  martyr  woman, 
beheaded  for  her  piety.  Hence  the  title,  the 
Good  Woman.  Afterward  the  meaning  and  the 
name  became  prr.f  rlcrl  h\  snmc  ii^nonnt  peo- 
ple, and  the  emblem  was  called  the  SUenl  Wo- 
man, and  considered  indicative  of  woman's  talk- 
ativeness as  long  as  her  head  is  on. 

We  also  obst  rvo  the  Cat  In  the  Fiddle :  (he 
Jackanapes  on  Horseback;  the  Grinning  Jack- 
anapes ;  tiie  Goat  in  Boots ;  Puss  in  Boots ;  the 
Cow  in  Boots ;  the  Colt  and  Cradle ;  the  Laugh- 
ing Dng;  the  Two  Sneezing  Cats;  the  Fly- 
ing .Monkey;  the  Gaping  Goose;  the  Green 
Monkey ;  tlie  Hunchbacked  Cats ;  the  Cow  and 
Snuffers  ;  the  Goose  and  Gric!Ir<in.  The  origin 
of  these  absurd  names  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine. They  are  not  limited  to  one  country ; 
they  are  found  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in 
England.  'l"hey  wr>ii1r]  hnrdlv  suit  the  taste  of 
tlie  present  day  or  of  our  own  land.  Just  think 
of  giving  rither  of  the  above  nonsensical  titles 
to  a  first-cl.is.s  Iiotcl  in  one  of  our  targe  cities  f 
"What 's  in  a  name?"  is  a  question  often  asked. 


Whether  we  can  answer  it  or  not,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  names  often  influc  ncc  our  rhoirc.  Not 
many  ot  us  would  care  to  put  up  for  the  night 
at  the  Gaping  Goose  or  the  Two  Sneezing  Cats 
if  we  could  find  a  Continental  or  a  Burnet 
House. 

Many  are  the  hints  for  prompt  payment, 
which  are  given  by  Mgacioos  publicans  on  sign- 
I  x  ianls  or  in  prints  posted  in  conspicuous  places. 
One  inn  rejoiced  in  the  signiticant  tide  of  the 
Bird  in  Hand,  and  tmder  the  painting  of  tlie 
bird  just  caught  were  these  beautiful  and  sug- 
gestive lines,  reminding  US  somewhat  of  Stem- 
hold  and  liupkioit : 

**  A  bird  in  hand  &r  belter  M 

Tluui  two  tlMl  in  the  bu»hc»  is." 

Here  is  another  hint  found  in  a  becr-house: 

"  Genttemeii.  walk  in  ;i'-.c!  tit  at  ya«y  cut, 
I'.ny  wlut  yuu  c^.  1  nr.  .o.d  eiU  whtt  yon  pkue; 
A*  tniadng  «f  late      Ums  lo  my  Mnvir, 
Pay  ne  ti»>d»y,  and  I  '11  ImM  'ce  to-nomw.'* 

At  the  sign  of  the  Bee-Hive  the  landlord 

addressed  his  guests  as  follows: 

"Wtihin  Ibi*  hiv«  we  'rc  nil  ali\-« 
With  whidty  mwct  m  lioncy; 
If  y«i  aitt  dqr  Mip  in  ud  by. 
Bat  d»  n't  faittt  tiM  mm«y." 

Hene  is  another  pl^nttve  appeal: 

"The  iti.it-i^T  tlivili  I  r»«e 

li  s  t. II. Ill"/  lo  liaVt, 

Thecx   sr-:v:u  '«3ys,  have  I  MMti 

liy  tli.i:  ;      can  sec 
How  !ln!  u4s<;  Mands  with  v.\i : 
So  I  pray  you  do  n't  a<k  mc  for  trust." 

Drinkers  will  buy  liquor  when  they  can  not 
buy  any  thing  else;  on  credit  if  they  can,  for 
cash  if  they  must.  They  will  have  rum  even 
if  they  go  without  bread,  and  the  cash  they 
contrive  to  get  by  pawning  or  by  stealing. 

Not  a  few  tavern-keepers  are  fond  of  the 
enigmatical  form  of  suggesting  payment  Here 
is  one  specimen  : 


'Mors 

FoK 

Do 
I 

Shau. 
What 

e  ir,i:an"r. 


Bnm 

Mv 

Tklst 
I 

Ir 

Amd 


SOORB 

My 
Tav 
Must 
I 

AltD 


CLnic 

TlllStR 

Sunt 
Bkkwers 


of  this  may  l)e  found  by  reading 
each  column  upward,  beginning  at  the  right 
hand.  Another  displays  more  ingenuity.  We 
leave  for  our  fidr  readers  the  task  of  finding  the 
key  to  this  one,  anrl  with  it  close  this  rambling 
talk  on  sign-boards  before  we  come  to  any 
deeper  mysteries  of  the  bar-room; 

"Th.  cbr :  EwR  I  Rk  eH.  Aw^ 

cn.  Till.  S.  cl.Er 
kaNdl  IM.  u»tp,  A  Y.M,  Y» 

<(  >  r  .1,  I  ) 

rifii  lUS.     t.iiiilmi  No  tpA 

\\)  wha.  ts  ;  Hi: 
LLiD.  0}  Fo  Km.  Or  .«." 
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A  VISIT  TO  BERLIN  AND  POTSDAM. 

THOUGH  lain  and  darkness,  like  a  sable 
wingt  had  settled  down  upon  the  Prussian 
capital,  as  we  entered  its  broad,  well-lighted 

streets,  our  first  impres<;ion  nf  i;  was  not  tin- 
iavorable ;  but,  till  Aurora's  beams  dispelled 
the  gloom  without*  we  were  willing  to  avail  our- 
selves of  rc-^t  !'er  in  the  pleasant  apart- 
ments of  the  "Grand  Hotel  de  Rome,"  on  the 
beautiful  street  of  "Unter  den  Linden" — under 
the  lindens.  This  street  in  width  surpasses  our 
American  Brnn'hvny<?,  and  is  planted  with  four 
rows  of  liuden-trees,  separating — besides  the 
broad  pavements  on  either  side-'the  thorough- 
fares for  the  use  respectively  of  equestrians, 
pedestrians,  nT»d  vehicles  ;  It  is  further  beautified 
by  large  and  splendid  buildings,  the  principal 
of  which  are  three  royal  palaces,  a  royal  opera- 
house  and  theater,  two  museums,  a  larc^c  uni- 
versity, an  ancient-looking  churcii,  and  numer- 
ous hotels.  Some  fine  public  squares,  adorned 
with  shrubbery  and  marble  statues,  and  a  hand- 
some bridge  across  the  River  SpreCj  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  royal  residences.  - 

Impatient  to  see  the  VeisaiUes  of  Gennany, 
we  made  an  excursion  to  Potsdam,  eighteen 
miles  distant;  we  found  it  to  ]>ossess  much  of 
the  beauty  of  Versailles  without  its  stately 
architectural  outline  of  foliage.  Onr  guide  first 
directed  us  along  a  pleasant  highway  that  led 
to  the  pabce  of  Babclsberg;  here  we  alighted 
and  wandered  through  grounds  that  resembled 
an  Eden  in  their  exquisite  charm  of  natural 
and  artificial  scenery.  In  ever)*  direction  fine 
vistas  attracted  otu*  attcntiou,  extending  iar 
*away  through  valleys  and  pathways,  beneath 
great  forest  trees,  and  across  an  expanse  of 
water,  an  arm  of  the  Spree,  thnt  lies  in  front 
of  the  palace.  We  entered  tiiis  stately  home 
of  royalty,  and  passed  fipom  parterre — the  Ger- 
man term  for  first  sinry — (o  the  lofty  njoni  in 
the  tower.  Its  fine  paintings  and  statuary-,  coolly 
ornaments  and  rich  furniture,  bewilder  the  eye 
too  much  to  admit  of  description.  Through 
every  window  one  hears  the  play  of  fountains, 
and  sees  handsomely  ornamented  flower  gar- 
dens. One  large  njurtment  is  devoted  to  the 
king's  trophies  of  the  ehase,  and  would  resemble 
%  menri^erie  of  wild  animals  were  the  beads  not 
minus  a  body. 

San  Soud,  the  favorite  residence  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  next  attracted  us.  A  short  drive 
through  a  lovely  region  of  country  brought  us 
to  the  great  Gallery,  where  we  inspected  the 
splendid  paintings  voA  statuary  collected  by 
this  monarrl>..  Tliese  paintinijs  are  the  pro<lucts 
of  die  most  eminent  of  the  old  masters,  and 


are  admirable  in  their  design  and  execution. 

One  small  head  of  Christ,  by  Raphael,  nior.c 
cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Among 
the  beautiful  statuary  there  is  an  original  Apollo 

Belvidere,  and  a  weither-beatcn  statue  fi-oin 

Herculancum,  over  three  thousand  yenrs  old. 
This  Gallery  is  said  to  be  the  finest  room  in 
Germany.  Its  frescoed  ceiling,  supported  by 
marble  columns,  its  Egyptian  marble  walls,  and 

mosaic  floor  of  various-colored  marhdc,  certainly 
produce  an  impression  of  grandeur  upon  tlie 
mind. 

Fronting  the  Galler\-  is  a  great  terrace  orna- 
mented with  statuar}',  and  ^ced  by  a  wall  of 
shell  work,  arranged  in  tasteful  designs.  Ex- 
tending beyond  this  is  a  region  of  enchantment, 
one  intcrestinfT  fenture  of  wliich  t'.ie  historical 
wind-mill,  for  the  possession  of  which  Frederick 
the  Great  sued  unsuccessfully.  Passing  through 
shady  alcoves,  and  a  terraced  garden  on  the 
hill-sidc,  we  arrived  at  the  Orangery,  a  kind  of 
crystal  palace,  stored  with  a  forest  of  orange- 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Adjoining  this  is  a 
palace,  erected  for  the  acrommorh'rion  of  royal 
visitors.  We  entered  through  the  Kaphael- 
Room — so  called  because  the  crimson  damask 
walls  are  hung  with  fine  copies  of  all  i>aintings 
of  tills  L;reat  a'-fist— into  a  room  furnished  with 
maiucliite,  ornamented  with  gold ;  even  the  man- 
tle as  well  as  furniture  is  of  this  expensive 
material  We  wcie  thcii  ushered  ihiough  suc- 
cessive suits  of  such  magnificent  apartments 
that  the  eye  wearied  of  their  dazzling  splendor. 
Conspicuous  articles  of  furniture  in  this  palace 
are  vase?  of  porphyrv.  jasper,  m  ilachite,  tor- 
toise-shell, and  gold ;  and  center-tables  of  dlfler- 
ent  colored  marbles,  pearl,  amber,  shell,  and 
three  of  l.ipis  lazuli,  a  substance  worth  its 
weiL^'it  in  .t;old.  On  descending  thront^h  the 
charming  walks  of  tlie  terraced  garden,  we  saw 
some  antique  fountain-basins  that  had  been 
excavated  from  the  rains  of  Herculancum.  We 
then  journeyed  fartlicr  on  tlirough  iairj-land  till 
we  came  to  the  "  New  Palace,"  so  called  because 
it  is  more  modern  than  the  one  at  San  Souci. 
It  was  erected  by  Fre  lerick  the  Gn  at  nearly  a 
century  ago,  to  convince  his  enemies  that  his 
finances  were  not  exhausted  by  the  seven  years* 
war. 

Pausing  a  moment  to  gaze  in  admiration  at 
the  vast  and  splendid  fiujade,  surmounted  by  a 
forest  of  statuary,  we  entered  by  a  spacious 

vcstihtilc  into  the  relclirated  shcll-rnoni.  Fa- 
miliar as  we  had  become  with  the  regal  splendor 
of  palaces  we  were  startled,  on  glancing  about 
us,  to  see  the  w.ills  and  ceiling  studded  with 

shells,  minerals,  nnd  prerions  stones,  as  thickly 
as  is  the  Milky  Way  with  stars.    It  seemed  as 
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though  a  cr)-.<ital  rainbow  had  fallen  from  the  sky, 
and  its  broken  fragments  were  arrested  in  their 
fall,  and  by  some  stranp;e  rtttraction  had  found 
a  lodgment  here.  Verily  has  old  Ocean  yielded 
up  his  choicest  treasures  to  beautify  this  room, 
and  the  Earth  has  given  her  richest  gems,  save 
gold  and  diamonds.  TIu's  beautiful  medley  is 
arranged  with  rare  taste  into  tlie  loiin  of  dol- 
phins and  other  aqiutic  igum^  indicatiBg  the 
elemcrtt  from  which  much  of  the  treasure  cnmc. 
At  intervals  the  minerals  on  the  walls  resemble 
the  glistening  stalactites  of  grottoes,  while  a 
targe  fresco  paintiag  of  fairies  on  the  ceiling 
seems  set  in  a  massive  frime  of  perns  and 
shells.  The  black  and  white  marble  ftoor  is  in 
imitation  of  a  checlcer^board,  inlaid  with  festoons 
of  delicate  flowers  and  scroll  work. 

From  the  shell-room  we  passed  through  the 
spacious  and  elegant  dancing  saloon,  the  pic- 
ture gallery,  with  its  rich  treasures  of  art,  the 
spler.did  steepin:^  apartment  nf  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  sleeping-room  of  his  favorite  dogs, 
his  private  library,  and  the  grand  reception- 
room  that  contains  a  chandelier  of  pure  crystal 
Ascending  a  broad  flight  of  steps  we  came  to 
the  theater-room,  radiant  with  crimson  velvet 
and  gilding ;  it  is  arranged  to  seat  six  hundred 
persons.  Another  stairway  brought  us  to  the 
concert-room,  where  the  Princess  Royal  gives 
private  musical  entertainments  to  her  friends. 
We  made  our  e>dt  throt^  the  shield-room, 
interesting  for  its  displ.iy  nf  shields  of  different 
nations,  ornamented  with  quaint  designs  and 
mottoes.  The  inlaid  floors  of  all  these  apart- 
ments are  composed  of  ebony,  cedar,  satin,  and 
rose-wood. 

Our  next  round  of  sight-seeing  was  in  the 
Berlin  Museum  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Here 

we  reveled  In  tlie  finest  collection  of  Egyptian 
curiosities  in  Europe,  and  sct  rnerl  transported 
back  to  Uie  dim  ages  of  antiquity,  as  wc  sur- 
veyed innumerable  relics  dating  back  from  three 
to  four  thousand  years.  Kven  one  room  is  fitted 
up  with  mausoleums,  exhibiting  tlic  manner  of 
burial  as  practiced  by  the  ancient  E^tians. 
And  suits  of  spacious,  handsome  rooms,  fres- 
coed after  Oriental  dcsiiins.  are  crowded  with 
antique  statuary,  mummies  in  oddly  car^'ed  bur- 
ial cases,  embalmed  animals,  domestic  utensils, 
and  tlie  various  jjarapiienialia  of  the  toilet.  Ad- 
joining this  is  the  Grecian  collection  of  statuary, 
sadly  disfigured  by  ill  usage  and  the  gnawing 
tootb  of  time.  We  thought  to  return  firom  the 
past  to  the  present  on  leaving  the  dej^artmertt 
of  antiquities,  but  on  coming  into  the  staircase- 
room  we  ascended  a  Invad  flight  of  marble 
steps,  with  a  f^t  bannister  ornamented  with 
relief  repnaentations  of  Grecian  mythology.  On 


the  first  landing  are  two  colossal  casts  in  gj'p- 
sum  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  tamer  of 
horses.  On  the  walls,  on  cither  side  of  the 
stair^,  are  paintings  representing  tlie  whole  his- 
tory of  man,  and  are  divided  h\  groups  of 
smaller  jMCtures,  as  if  by  pilasters.  A  gray 
fricre,  painted  on  pn^y,  extends  all  around  above 
the  paintings.  At  tite  summit  of  the  staircase 
is  a  canopy  supported  by  gilt  figures.  Beautiful 
as  is  the  lofty  ceiling,  with  its  frescoes  and  gilded 
cross  beams,  the  eye  here  instinctively  seeks 
the  highly  polished  marble  floor,  upon  which 
the  feet  step  widi  a  timid,  uncertain  tread,  and 
lo !  of  what  a  variegated,  exquisite  piece  of 
mosaic  is  it  composed  1  But  ever}'  floor  in  the 
rooms  below  is  inlaid  of  different  colored  mar- 
bles, varying  only  in  jj.ittern.  GlidinL,^  over  the 
slippery  surface — for  our  laborious  attempts  at 
locomotion  can  scarcely  be  styled  walking — we 
entered  the  "Model  Room,"  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  minute  fidelity  in  tlic  execution  of 
plans  for  churches  and  fine  public  buildings 
that  it  contains.  Some  of  these  miniature  edi- 
fices are  of  silver,  set  with  rubies,  emeralds, 
to]>a7,  and  ametbysts.  At  one  extreniity  of  this 
apartment  is  the  historical  cabinet  containing 
the  life>size  figures  of  the  Great  Elector,  the 
Elector  Frederick  III,  and  King  Frederick  11, 
Beyond  this  arc  the  ancient  china  and  glass- 
ware room,  the  Star  Room,  stored  with  articles 
of  a  sacred  character,  and  another  large  one 
that  teems  with  almost  an  infinite  number  and 
variety  of  curiosities  WTOUght  of  ivor)-,  mother- 
of-pearl,  wood,  metals,  bronze,  amber,  shell,  etc. 

A  large  wing  of  the  Museum  is  appropriated 
to  the  Gallery  of  paintings,  and  thither  we  di- 
rected our  steps.  Though  this  extensive  col- 
lection contains  some  superior  pedntings  by 
Corrcggio,  Guido  Reni,  Rembrandt,  Murillo, 
Velasquez,  and  other  celebrities,  it  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
the  Louvre,  and  the  Galler)*  in  die  palace  of 
the  Lu.\embot:r[;  in  Paris.  The  multitude  of 
Magdalenes,  the  Madonna  and  Child,  here  be- 
come as  monotonous  as  an  oft-told  tale ;  besides, 
their  imperfect  coloring  and  execution  are  evi- 
dently not  the  products  of  a  genius  that,  like 
an  inspiration,  seems  to  breathe  life  and  feeling 
Into  canvas.  The  pictures  in  this  Gallery  are 
also  inferior  in  choice  of  subjects  and  artistic 
merits  to  those  in  the  Wagner  Gallery  in  its 
vicinity.  The  latter  combines  the  pleasing  va- 
riety of  landscape  and  figure  pieces— a  novelty 
in  European  collections — as  the  oM  masters 
seem  almost  entirely  to  have  neglected  landscape 
painting  in  tiiefr  love  fbr  delineating  the  human 
form.  Our  American  artists,  I  believe,  excel 
aU  others  in  this  interesting  branch  of  art 
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Saturday  we  attended  service  in  the  magnifi- 
cent synagogue,  built  la  Iinitation  of  the  A]ham> 

bra  in  Spitn.  nnd  heard  the  orc^n  and  choir 
peal  forth  volumes  of  sweet  sounds.  The  ceil- 
ing of  this  vast  baUdiDg  Is  a  sticceasion  of 
frescoed  canopies,  arches,  and  elaborately  catN'ed 
pendints.  The  light  falls  snrtly  through  the 
stained  glass  upon  the  tnarble  floor,  and  gives  a 
richer  glow  to  die  gilded  and  painted  walls. 
But  much  more  cozy  and  home-like  than  this 
stately  edifice  appeared  the  American  chapel, 
where,  on  the  following  day,  we  enjoyed  the 
rare  privilege  of  attending  (Uvine  service,  con- 
dtirfed  accordin!»  to  our  Methodistic  usage,  and 
where  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  its  beauty 
and  purity. 

Monday  we  bid  dtfianre  to  the  storm-king  by 
venturing  through  mud  and  rain  to  the  royal 
Sdiloss.  Passing  through  a  labyrinth  of  door- 
ways a^d  court-yards  we  secured  die  service 
of  the  castellan,  and  together  we  wended  our 
wav  up  a  winding  hiM  of  brick  work,  in  the 
palace  that  Frederick  the  Great  ascended  on 
hofsebacic.  On  gaining  die  carved  portal  at 
the  summit  we  were  admitted  into  a  splendidly 
Airnished  suit  of  apartments,  where  our  atten- 
tion was  soon  absocfaed  in  die  exquisite  vases, 
numeious  fine  portraits  of  a  long  line  of  royal 
personages  that  cinhellished  the  walls.  ras.-,iny; 
through  the  Silver  Room,  hung  with  costly  tapes- 
try embroidered  with  silver,  and  the  Crimson 
Room,  with  hangings  of  gold-embroidered  crim- 
son tapestry  of  almost  fabulous  value,  we  arrived 
at  the  Knight's  Room,  that  glowed  like  a  brilliant, 
so  gorgeous  are  its  massive  silver  decorations. 
These  cover  one  wall,  extcndint^  to  the  ceiling; 
ranged  on  pedestaUi  in  front  are  huge  beer  mugs 
and  casks,  formed  of  Fmssfan  silver  thalers. 
On  the  opposite  side  are  two  silver  chairs  richly 
carx'ed.  and  ai,Min.st  the  tntcrvcniiis;  wnll  is  a 
silver  balcony  for  musicians  wrought  into  cher- 
ubs, garlands  of  Howers,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. The  frame-work  of  t!ie  windows  are 
mirrors  that  reflect  a  fine  view  of  Untcr  den 
Linden.  All  other  attractions  of  this  room  are 
ecfipsed  by  the  crown-shaped  chandelier  of  pure 
crystal*;,  that  cost  the  princely  sum  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars. 

Our  next  tribute  of  {^ralse  and  admiration 
was  lavislted  upon  a  still  richer  shrine,  for  the 
adjoining  room  is  resi)l(-ndent  with  the  rflitti  r 
of  golden  ornaments  that  so  bewilder  the  over- 
tasked vision,  that  out  of  a  chaos  of  impres- 
sions, the  most  vivid  one  remaining,'  is  tlie 
sparkling  vision  of  a  crystal  chandelier,  a  gift 
of  the  English  monarch,  George  the  Fourth ; 
clear  as  the  dew  diamonds  of  Heaven  is  a  large 
drop  suspended  from  it,  valued  at  three  thou- 


sand dollars.  Continuing  our  observations  we 
beheld  the  Red  Column  Room,  the  long  and 
superbly  ornamented  Picture  Gallery,  and  the 
"Weissc  Saal,"  or  While  Room;  this  last  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  palace,  and 
is  used  on  great  festival  occasiODS.  The  beauty 
and  simijlicity  of  the  ornaments,  the  groups  of 
handsome  chandeliers,  the  floor  of  rare  wood, 
representing  coats  of  arms,  and  the  division  of 
the  room  into  arcades,  all  combine  to  ^ve  it  a 
novel  and  elephant  appearance. 

But  we  apparently  reached  the  acme  of  the 
beautiful  on  entering  the  royal  chapel,  so  re- 
markable Is  this  conception  of  almost  singer- 
human  loveliness.  The  wall  of  this  circular 
room  is  an  enamel  of  the  rarest  marbles  and 
finest  paintings  ;  t\venty-four  windows  of  stained 
glass  are  divided  by  colossal  strtttios  of  saints, 
and  the  frieze  of  the  cornice  below  contains 
Scripturad  quotatitms ;  around  die  lofly  dome 
are  exquisite  frescoes  of  cherubim,  and  a  gallery 
with  gilt  bannister;  the  marble  mosaic  floor  is 
covered  with  gilt  and  crinison  velvet  chairs  that 
will  seat  seven  hundred  persons ;  die  altar  and 
surrounding,'  columns,  upon  which  rest?;  a  can- 
opy, are  of  pure  Oriental  alabaster,  and  were 
presented  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 
Upon  the  wall  back  of  tiie  altar  is  a  gilt  silver 
cross,  adorned  with  enamels,  costly  jewels,  and 
paintings,  the  gifts  of  various  monarchs.  This 
cross  is  valued  at  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
when  its  brilliant  hues  are  reflected  by  the  light 
of  seven  thousand  and  fifteen  flames  from  the 
ten  chandeliers  of  the  chapel,  the  cflfcct  must 
indeed  be  magical,  almost  rivaling  **the  seraphs' 
zone  of  the  sky."  But  we  have  lingered  loncj 
in  this  abode  of  royalty,  though  only  admitted 
to  thirteen  of  nearly  seven  hundred  rooms  that 
are  embraced  irithin  these  palace  walls. 


To  make  our  reliance  upm  Providence  hodi 

pious  and  rational.  \\e  sliould,  in  ever)'  great 
enterprise  we  take  in  hand,  prepare  all  things 
with  that  care,  diligence,  and  activity,  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  Providence  for  us 
to  depend  ujion  ;  nnd  ag:iin,  when  we  have  done 
all  this,  we  should  as  wholly  and  humbly  rely 
tipon  i^  as  if  we  had  made  no  preparations  at 
alL  And  this  is  a  rule  of  practice  which  will 
never  fail,  or  shame  any  who  '^hall  venture  all 
that  they  have  and  are  upon  it — lor,  as  a  man, 
by  exerting  his  utmost  force  in  any  action  or 
business,  has  all  that  human  strength  can  do 
for  him  therein,  so,  in  the  next  place,  by  quitting 
his  confidence  in  the  same,  and  placing  it  only 
in  God,  he  is  sure  of  all  that  Omnipotence  can 
do  in  his  behalf. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  MODERN  SKEP- 
TICISM. 

SECOND  I'Ai'tR. 

IN  a  previous  ardck  we  glanced  at  some  of 
the  sources  of  modern  skepticism ;  in  the 
jircscnt  we  design  to  study  some  of  its  phases 
and  characteristics.  That  our  age  should  be 
one  of  mariced  skepticism,  or  that  Clnistianity 
shf>ul:l  have  manv  rmd  formidable  obstacles  to 
contend  with  in  making  the  conquest  of  modern 
civilization,  can  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
any  who  study  the  characteristics  and  forces  of 
tilt  .1^-.  Nor  should  Christians  be  iq^nnrant  of 
tiie  state  of  things  about  them,  or  refuse  to  rec- 
ognise them.  On  the  other  haiid»  It  is  the  duty 
iif  all  who  nouM  l,i1>or  for  Christ  and  his  cansc 
to  have  an  intelligent  view  of  the  situation^  and, 
if  there  are  special  obstadcs  and  difficulties,  to 
understand  their  nature  and  to  appreciate  their 
importance. 

The  slate  of  Christianity  and  the  attitude  of 
the  world  toward  it  In  our  day  is  anomalous. 
Never  in  all  its  history  did  the  religion  of  Jesus 
C!'.rist  have  deeper,  lunarlcr,  or  firmer  hold  on 
the  world  than  it  has  at  this  lioui ;  never  did  it 
influence  society  and  nations,  control  history, 
determine  the  destiny  of  ju  n])!cs  mere  th.ui  it 
docs  to-day ;  never  was  the  character  and  mis- 
sion of  its  glorious  founder  more  studied  or 
better  appreciated  than  now ;  never  before  were 
Christians  so  numerous,  Christian  enterprises 
so  grand  and  iar-reaching,  the  Christian  spirit 
so  tender,  so  charitable,  so  humanizing,  the 
Christian  Church  so  abounding  in  wealth,  intel- 
ligence, pietv.  gond  works,  and  every  element 
of  moral  strength  as  in  our  own  times;  never 
before  in  her  history  were  the  internal  forces  of 
Christianity,  and  her  vi^il  Ic  organized  relations 
to  the  world,  and  the  attitude  of  tlie  world  at 
large  toward  her,  so  indicative  of  a  speedy  con- 
quest of  the  world  for  Christ  as  in  this  age. 
And  yet  at  the  same  moment  in  Crtat  Tlritnin, 
on  the  continent,  and  in  our  own  country,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Christendom,  and  Jn  the  three 
great  Christian  languages,  English,  German, 
and  French,  there  5s  going  forward  one  of  the 
fieicesi,  most  bitter,  subtile,  and  systematic  at- 
tacks upon  every  thing  spiritual  and  dirine  in 
thr  5;arrr(l  Scri])turcs  nnc!  in  'Jic  Cliristian  relig- 
ion that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  "  There  is," 
says  an  earnest  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Review,  "coming  upon  the  Cbtttch  A  Current  of 
doubts,  deeper  far  and  darker  than  e%'er  s\\clletl 
against  her  before — a  current  strong  in  learn- 
ing, crested  with  genius,  strenuous,  yet  calm  in 
progress.  It  seems  the  last  graiul  (rial  of  tlie 
truth  of  our  faith.    Against  the  b  ittlcnients  of 


Zion,  a  motley  throng  have  gathered  themselves 
together.  Socinians,  atheists,  doubters,  open 
foes,  and  bewildered  friends  are  in  the  field, 
although  no  trumpet  has  openly  been  blown, 
and  no  charge  publicly  sounded.  There  are  the 
old  desperadoes  of  infidelity — the  lost  followers 
of  Paine  and  Voltaire;  there  is  the  stolid, 
:»c  inly,  and  sleepy  troop  of  the  followers  of 
Owen  :  tlu  re  follow  the  Communists  of  France, 
a  fierce,  disorderly  crew;  the  commentators  of 
Germany  come  too,  with  pick-ax  in  their  hands, 
saying,  'Rase  it,  raze  it  to  the  foundations.* 
There  you  see  the  ganU-mobiie,  the  vicious 
and  vain  yonths  of  F.umjw.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  tiglit  hangs,  cloudy  and  uncertain,  a 
small  but  select  band,  whose  wavering  surge  is 
sur:aouiiled  liy  (he  dark  nnd  lofty  crest  of  Car- 
lyie  and  Emerson.  'Their  swords  are  a  thou- 
sand'— their  purposes  arc  various.  In  tiiis, 
however,  all  agree,  that  Christianity  and  the 
Bible  ought  to  go  down  before  advancing  civ- 
ilization." 

Professors  in  Qiristian  <?)  universities,  ac- 
knowledged leaders  in  literature,  science,  and 
philosophy  tell  us  that  "  Christianit\ ,  like  other 
phases  of  the  great  onward  niovenicut  of  hu- 
manity, has  had  its  place,  and  that  a  great 
place,  in  history.  In  its  allotted  epoch  it  was 
progressive  in  the  highest  degree,  and  immense 
veneration  and  gratitude  are  due  to  it  on  that 
account;  but  like  other  phases  of  the  same 
movement  it  had  its  npj  ointed  time.  That 
I  term  it  has  already  exceeded.  It  has  already 
I  become  stationary,  and  even  retrograde ;  it  has 
I  begun,  instead  of  being  the  beneficent  instru- 
ment, to  be  the  arrhcncmv  of  human  progress. 
It  cumbers  the  earth;  and  the  object  of  all 
I  tones^  scientific,  free-thinking  men,  who  are 
lovers  of  their  kind,  should  be  to  qtiirkcn  the 
death-pangs  into  which  it  has  manifestly  Mien, 
and  remove  once  for  all  this  obstruction  to  the 
onward  movement  of  the  r  ice.  Contusion  and 
distress  will  j  ro^ialdy  attcni!  the  fmal  abandon- 
ment of  *tbe  popular  religion;'  but  it  is  better 
at  once  to  encounter  them  than  to  keep  up  any 
longer  an  imposture  which  is  demoralizing  and 
disorganizing  to  society  as  well  as  detrrading 
to  the  mind  of  man.  *Let  us  at  once  by  a 
courageous  efibrt  say  farewell  to  onr  old  0uth, 
and  by  a  still  n^orc  courageous  eflfort  find  our- 
selves a  new  one !' '  * 

"Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,"  says  M. 
Gui3-ot^  "the  crisis  in  which  the  civiUzed  worid 
is  plunLTcd  is  infinitely  morf  serious  than  our 
fathers  predicted  it  would  be;  more  so  than 


•  See  a«ld«b  Snbh*t  ^'Lecture*  on  the  Sndr  «f  History  " 
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even  we.  who  are  already  «q)eriencing  from  it 
the  mtvst  different  consequences,  l)LliLve  it  our- 
selves to  be.  Sublime  truths,  excellent  princi- 
ples,  are  iatrinskatty  Mended  with  ideas  essen- 
tially &lae  and  perverse.  A  noble  work  of 
process,  a  hideous  work  of  destniction,  are' in 
operation  simultaneously  in  men  s  opinions  and 
in  society.  Hunnnity  never  so  floated  between 
heaven  and  the  abyss." 

And  again  says  the  same  author,  ''Let  us 
not  delude  ourselves  as  to  the  character,  the 
fi>roe»  or  the  danger  of  this  antichristian  move- 
ment It  is  not  mcrclv  n  feverish  excitabiUty 
in  men's  minds,  a  simple  revolutionary  crisis 
in  religioas  order.  No»  we  have  here  earn- 
est convictiont  at  work,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  lonjT  war.  Impatience  of  an  ancient  yoke, 
a  spirit  01  reaction,  a  love  of  innovation,  friv- 
olous instincts  not  a  few,  as  well  as  evil  im- 
i.u!ses,  may  claim  a  share — and  a  large  share — 
in  the  attacks  of  which  Christianity  is  in  these 
days  the  object;  but  what  gives  to  these  at- 
tacks their  roost  fomddable  character  is  a  soiti* 
meet  far  more  serious,  one  that  has  made  heroes 
and  martyrs,  the  love  of  truth  at  all  risk  and  in 
despite  of  consequence,  for  the  sdce  of  truth, 
and  for  its  sake  alone."* 

It  i<;  not  wise  for  the  Christian  world  to  ig- 
nore this  battle.  It  is  our  duty  to  accept  it  and 
adapt  our  measares  accordingly.  We  are  not 
doubtful  of  tlie  final  result  in  this  contest.  It 
may  be  a  battle  long  and  severely  contested,  but 
in  the  end  inll  yield  another  great  and  glorious 
triumph  of  Christianity,  perluqw  the  greatest 
she  has  ever  yet  achieved.  It  wns  the  first 
great  achievement  of  Chrstianity  to  make  the 
conquest  of  Judaism,  then  of  paganism,  titen  of 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  Uien  of  barbar- 
ism, and  now  at  last  she  must  make  the  con- 
quest of  modern  civilization,  and  she  will  not 
&il  in  thto  last  any  more  than  in  the  others. 
In  our  d.iy  Christianity  is  face  to  face  with 
modern  civilization— .with  liberty  of  con.science, 
thought,  and  action ;  with  intense  business  ac- 
tivity and  material  devotion;  with  difRised 
knowledge  and  t  ilncation ;  Avith  eager  philoso- 
phy and  untrammeled  science.  The  day  of 
mere  authority  has  passed  away ;  the  power  of 
fear  and  superstition  is  broken ;  the  value  of 
mere  tradition  is  Init  small.  Kvcry  thint,-^  must 
stand  or  fall  only  as  it  can  endure  the  most  rigid 
investigation,  and  Christianity  or  Christian 
cliims  are  no  exception  to  this  ttst. 

We  propose  to  study,  then,  a  iittie  more  mi- 
nntefy  the  attitude  of  the  civilized  world  toward 
Christianity  In  our  own  day. 

'Actual  Sat*  of  CfaTOtiMitT'  Prcfiic*  and  page  109^ 


First.  In  many  quarters  and  in  large  dasses 

the  attitude  is  one  of  irreligious  recklessness. 
This  is  a  condition  in  which  all  religion,  so  to 
si)eak,  is  set  aside  and  dispensed  with ;  it  is  a 
state  of  impiety,  of  downright  wickedness ;  it  is 
a  devotion,  not  to  the  hnsiness  nr  the  interests 
of  hie,  but  to  its  pleasures ;  it  would  make  the 
most  of  life  in  the  method  of  getting  the  most 
onjoynient  out  of  it ;  its  motto  is,  let  us  eat, 
t  drink,  and  be  merry,  though  to-morrow  we  die, 
I  if,  indeed,  it  even  stops  to  think  of  dying  at  aU. 
j  It  is  intensely  selfish,  self-devoted;  it  is  indi- 
I  vidualism  in  its  hi;rhcsf  development,  in  which 
I  all  other  considerations  must  give  way  before 
I  the  present,  personal  interest  of  the  individual, 
;  before  what  he  considers  his  indefeasible  riglit 
to  think,  to  do.  to  enjoy  as  he  pleases ;  it  is  per- 
I  sonal  Uberty  run  mad;  it  is  a  protest  against 
the  authority  of  Christianity,  or  of  society  even, 
'  to  limit  or  restrain  the  lil>erty  of  tlie  individual 
j  in  the  enjoyment  of  himself  wbco,  and  bow,  and 
i  where  he  pleases. 

I  Liberty  has  its  glorious  advantages,  but  it 
I  has  nlso  its  fearful  (I.inc;ers.  If  it  is  the  con- 
j  dition  in  which  tlie  human  mind  may  make  its 
I  most  brilliant  achievements,  and  man  reach  his 
I  highest  develoumt  nt,  it  is  also  the  condition 
I  in  which  the  niiml  can  run  most  wild  and  man 
can  do  the  most  evil.  There  is  but  one  step 
from  liberty  to  licentiousness— and  on  every 
side  we  are  threatened  witli  (he  danger  of  mak- 
ing this  fearful  step.  The  intense  earnestness 
of  mind  which  we  have  referred  to,  unsettling 
the  fonndations  of  old  truths,  and  the  diilused 
skcptici.sm  with  regard  to  rclifjion,  and  ^rcat 
and  important  religious  truths  and  principles, 
fhseing  the  mind  from  the  wholesofne  restraints 
of  Christianity,  have  prepared  tiie  way  for  this 
growin:;  licentiousness.  Liberty  threaten^;  rap- 
idly to  become  libertinism,  and  we  are  on  the 
borders  a  great  struggle  between  judicious 
and  necessary  authority  and  restraint  on  the  one 
side,  and  excessive  and  blind  liberty  on  the 
other.  The  heaving  mass  of  our  mixed  .Ameri- 
can society,  influenced  by  so  many  strangely 
mingled  impulses,  begins  to  pour  contcTn]>t  on 
the  just  restraints  of  law,  morality,  religion,  and 
decorum.  The  excited  masses,  intoxicated  with 
the  draughts  of  freedom,  are  becoming  exorbi- 
tant in  their  demands  for  greater  lihcrty.  Law. 
when  it  restrains  and  seems  to  interfere  with 
the  pleastires  and  usages  of  the  individual,  is 
frowned  upon  and  resisted.  Ignorance,  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  true  n.iturc  and  signifi- 
cance of  liberty,  is  impatient  of  restraint 
« Law,"  said  Pbto,  «is  the  god  of  wise  men; 
but  Licentiousness  is  the  £;od  of  fooIs,"  and 
verily  he  has  many  worshipers  to-day. 
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'  T!io  nl  undant  prevalence  of  this  recklessness 
is  manifest  in  all  our  ciUe».  It  is  seen  in  the 
sdMndonment  by  maldtudes  of  all  forms  and 
claims  of  religion;  in  the  daring  and  reckless 
commission  nf  crimes,  nnd  above  al!  in  its  hos- 

I    tile  attitude  immediately  assumed  when  any  at- 

I    tempt  is  made  to  restrain  its  action  or  initiate 

I     reforms  in  society.   This  form  of  antichristian 
hostility  is  found  of  course  in  the  lowest  classes  ; 
of  society,  in  men  and  women  devoted  to  the  j 
sensual,  whose  dionght  confines  itself  to  the  i 
terrcstrin!,  t!ie  actual  in  life,  and  is  abcttod  !>y 
designing  men,  who  financially  or  politically 
have  something  to  make  by  it 

Says  M.  Guizot,  in  words  as  applicable  here 
as  in  France,  "Let  not  the  frionds  rtf  a  religious 

j  life  and  of  the  Christian  faith  deceive  tlicro- 
selves;  it  is  here  that  they  have  tiie  greatest 

I  obstacles  to  encounter,  the  deadest  weight  to 
lift  and  move.  Recklessness  in  religion  is  like 
a  vast  Dead  Sea  in  which  no  being  lives,  an 
immense  barren  desert  in  which  no  vegetation 
pushes.  It  is,  if  not'the  most  revolting,  at  least 
the  most  fonuidable  evil  of  the  day.  It  is 
against  this  evil  tiiat  dristlans  are  bound,  more 

I  especially,  to  direct  their  energies,  for  there  are 
n  world  and  entire  poptdation  here  to  be  con- 
quered." , 

In  rising  higher  in  the  study  of  this  question, 
we  find  another  verj*  serious  and  significant 
I  aspect  of  infidelity.  I  know  not  better  how  to 
;  name  it  than  an  antagonism  growing  up  among 
the  poor  and  laboring  classes  toward  fiinded 
'  or  rcnl  wTongs  and  neglects  on  the  part  of 
Cltristians  to  these  classes.  It  is  only  another 
of  the  aspects  of  that  growing  and  threatening 
problem  of  the  relation  of  die  rich  and  poor, 
capital  and  labor,  which  may  some  dny  sbakc 
modem  society  to  its  foundations.  Somehow 
multitudes  of  people  in  the  humbler  pbces  of 
life  believe  themselves  to  be  suffering  great 
wronp^s  from  society ;  that  in  many  of  the 
habits,  and  customs,  and  forms  of  social  life 
great  injustice  is  done  to  them.  In  the  light 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  human  equality  and 
universal  freedom^  they  can  not  understand  the 
vast  disparity  in  tiie  circumstances  whidi  sui^ 
round  them  and  those  of  others.  cn  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  its  doctrines  ot"  equal- 
ity and  liberty,  these  men  see  that  wealth,  and 
ran1c»  and  intdligence  generate  power  and  cre> 
ate  distinctions.  In  many  part«5  of  the  world 
this  state  of  things  has  culminated  in  direct 
and  avowed  hostility  between  tlie  rich  and  the 
pooTt  the  employed  and  the  employer,  and  the 
protest  of  tilt-  lowly  at;ainst  the  hic:h  has  broken 
out  in  riots,  bloodshed,  and  revolutiofi. 
Reasonably  or  unreasonably,  multitudes  <iS 


these  afr^ricved  ones  entertain  the  idea  that 
the  Church,  and  Christianity  as  it  is  illustrated 
in  the  Church,  is  on  the  side  of  wealth,  and 
rank,  and  power,  and  agaiost  the  \yooT  and 
laborincj  classes.  In  Europe  and  Great  Britain 
many  things  fiavor  this  notion,  and  accordingly 
large  dasses  are  asking  the  significant  ques- 
tion. What  doe.s  tlic  Cluircli  do  for  us?  what 
benefit  liavc  we  from  Christianity?  how  are  our 
circumstances  improved,  our  burdens  lightened, 
our  lot  in  life  made  better  by  yotu-  Christianity? 
In  En;4!ar.d  and  Europe  the  laboring  classes 
have  turned  away  in  multitudes  from  the  ! 
Church,  concluding  that  by  combination  and  ! 
cooperation  they  must  accomplish  Ibr  them- 
selves what  Church  organizations  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  accomplish  for  them. 

The  same  threatening  circumstances  are 
rapidly  developing  in  our  own  country'.  Multi- 
tudes here  look  upon  the  Christian  Church  | 
first  as  caring  nothing  for  them,  then  as  hostile  | 
to  them,  then  as  mere  organizations  in  the  | 
hands  and  under  the  control  of  (he  wealth  and 
aristocracy  of  tlie  land.   The  protests  of  the  j 
Church  agdnst  some  of  the  customs,  even 
against  Kme  of  the  so-called  pleasures  of  the  i 
poorer  classes,  are  intcqircted  to  mean  hostility 
towanl  them.    Society  lor  its  self-preservation  | 
must  throw  some  restraints  around  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  Church,  which  works  for  the  good 
of  all  society,  sees  the  net  essity  and  urges  the 
importance  of  these  restraints.    Thousandji  in-  . 
leipret  this  action  to  mean  hostiKty  to  them,  { 
and  thousands  assume  at  once  this  attitude  of  j 
enmity  toward  Christianity  and  tlie  Cliurch.  i 
<*The  Church  is  against  us,"  they  say;  "Chris-  i 
tianity  is  in  our  way."   "She  is  on  the  side  | 
of  the  rich  and  powerful."    *'  She  does  nothing 
for  us.    She  intrenches  herself  in  elegant  ' 
Churches,  in  formal  services,  bnt  has  no  place 
for  us  and  no  help  for  us."    In  this  day  when 
all  classes  are  aspiring  after  better  earthly  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,  the  Church  seems  | 
rather  to  be  in  the  way  than  to  aasbt  in  the  | 
progress.    In  this  ai,'e  of  humanitariani^m  the  ' 
Church  seems  to  be  in  the  rear  instead  of  in 
the  van.  How  sadly  mistaken  these  views  are 
we  very  well  know,  but  uniortunately  they  are 
current  views  amonc^  the  suffering  and  toilinsf  | 
millions  of  modern  society.   No  view  of  the  ! 
situation  is  more  sad  and  Significant  than  the 
I  seeming  loosing  of  the  hold  of  Christianity  on 
.  the  toiling,  and  sufferinEr.  and  needy  masses. 

Another  aspect  of  this  modern  skepticism  is  j 
diat  which  we  may  embrace  under  tiie  name  of 

RATION.AT.TSM, 

By  this  we  mean  the  modem  tendency  to 
bring  every  thing  within  the  range  of  our 
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reaaon,  and  to  reject  every  ttlng  tiiat  em  not 

be  reduced  inii)  rational  and  natural  order. 
Rationalism,  properly  so  called,  originates  in 
the  Church  itself.  It  is  tlie  offspring  of  at- 
tempts to  e\i>lain  the  inexplicable  things  of 
Chri^-fianity  by  human  reason.  It  does  not 
like  supernatural  or  superhuman  things.  Chris- 
tianity to  it  Is  one  of  the  remarkable  things 
of  human  history;  the  Bible  is  an  extraordi- 
nary book.  But  still  tlie  question.  May  not  the 
histor}'  of  Christ  and  his  religion,  the  experi- 
ences of  Christianity,  and  the  wonders  of  the 
r"Mc  !)c  l>nnjc;ht  witliin  the  range  of  rational 
and  natural  things?  'I'he  attempt  is  made  by 
irieods  and  foes.  The  result  is  the  evisceration 
of  tiie  very  vitals  of  Christianity.  The  nearer 
an  approximatinn  is  made  tn  the  explanation 
of  these  miraculous  and  marvelous  things,  of 
course  tfie  nearer  we  are  to  the  destruction  of 
every  thing  vital,  characteristic^  and  Divine  in 
Christianity  and  the  Bible. 

The  methods  and  aims  of  tliesc  attacks  are 
various.  They  often  wear  tiie  iiiarb  of  firiend<^ 

'•Iv]).  .Hid  [)crT)aps  we  are  no'  jtisfified  in  assum- 
ing in  ever)'  instance  that  these  attempts  at 
explaining  the  Bil>le  on  rational  principles  arc 
not  sincere  and  honest  Doubtless,  In  some 
cases,  they  are  the  stni*»gles  of  honest  and 
perplexed  minds,  believing  they  are  rendering 
a  service  to  Christianity  and  to  the  world,  by 
endeavoring  to  eliminate  these  mar\'elous  ele- 
ments from  the  Bible,  and  so  to  bring  Chris- 
tianity in  its  pure  moral  and  spiritual  elements 
into  harmony  with  human  reason.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  with  multitudes  this  pre- 
tended reverence  for  the  Bible  and  adherence 
to  Christianity  are  merely  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiming  the  most  deadly  blows  against 
the  records  of  our  faith.  In  measuring  the 
force  of  rationalism,  also,  whether  it  moves  in 
real  or  fwetended  fiiiendship,  or  in  avowed  hos- 
tility, we  must  remember  that  it  moves  in 
harmony  with  an  age  that  is  rationalistic,  with 
society  in  an  attitude  of  intense  inquiry,  and  al- 
most ready  to  protest  against  every  tiling  super- 
natural. Its  formidableness  must  be  measured, 
too.  by  the  magnitude  of  the  eliminations  and 
changes  it  proposes  to  make  in  Christianity  and 
Ae  Christian  records.  Its  fundamental  maxim 
is.  \\\x\  "  wc  mav  dismiss  without  hesitation 
from  the  Bible  every  statement  that  is  purely 
marvelous,  and  firom  Christianity  ever>'  dogma 
that  docs  not  commend  itself  to  the  human 
heart  and  underst.inding."  "The  true  critic," 
says  another,  "will  only  retain  so  much  of  it 
[the  Bible]  as  enlightens  or  touches  hhm;  so 
much,  in  a  word,  .is  gives  a  satisfaction  to  his 
religious  requirements.    He  will  receive  all  in 


religion  that  addresses  itself  to  the  soul,  all 

that  raises  the  soul  to  the  Infinite  and  the 
ideal,  all  that  unites  the  soul  to  God."  "  The 
more  our  faith  purifies  itself"  says  another, 
*'the  more  wc  eliminate  from  our  religion  dog- 
mas whiih.  liavinj^  no  root  either  in  the  Divine 
nature  or  man's  nature,  appear  on  tbat  very 
account  to  have  no  ground  to  exist  at  all.** 
"This  gradual  emancipation  of  faith,"  we  are 
told,  "has  already  progressed  so  far  that  wc 
can  imagine  all  ditHculties  removed,  and  can 
fiuBcy  tbat  we  catdi  a  glimpse  of  the  reHgious 
future  of  humanity  In  a  sort  of  Christian  ration- 
alism, a  rational  Chri.stianity  not  excluding  fervor 
of  devotion,  but  leaving  all  its  liberty  to  man's 
thought." 

We  may  well  ask,  What  will  remain  in  the 
crucible  after  this  ordeal  of  tire  but  a  capui 
martt/$tmf  The  very  assumptions  of  the  at- 
tack, or  rather  the  claim  of  victories  already 
gained,  set  aside  at  once  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  Divine  authority  of  revelation, 
the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  books 
of  the  r>Ib)]e,  al!  miracle,  all  prophscy,  and 
every  doctrine  of  Christianity  whose  sublimity 
lifts  it  above  human  apprehension,  or  whose 
immediate  necessity  is  not  realized  by  the 
human  heart. 

This  spirit  of  rationalism  has  broken  out  of 
the  schools  and  the  fidse  pulpits  and  has  pene- 
trated societ}'.  More  than  at  any  other  period 
in  the  world's  history  is  this  spirit  of  rational 
inquiry  now  bent  on  every  question  of  morals 
and  rdigion.  Religlotts  discussions  and  specu- 
lations are  now  found  in  all  classes  and  ranks 
of  society.  Men  of  science,  professors  of 
lieiles-lettres,  members  of  Tarliament,  gentle- 
man of  retired  fortune  and  leisure,  reformers 
of  .society  and  writers  of  fiction,  discuss  the 
gravest  questions  of  Christian  history,  morals, 
and  religion  in  this  free  and  speculative  spirit, 
and  publish  books  on  the  "  Life  of  Christ," 
"Ttu-  Ori-in  of  the  Bibile."  "Tlic  Sources  of 
the  Gospel,"  and  more  than  one  hundred  tltou- 
sand  copies  of  such  works  as  "Ecce  Homo'* 
and  "  Ecce  Deus "  are  sold  in  a  few  months, 
while  monthly  magazines  and  multiplied  vol- 
ume.*! imdertake  to  settle  the  great  questions 
of  Christian  theology  and  experience  in  talcs 
and  novels.  .Ml  departments  of  kiiowkd:^e,  of 
science,  of  literature  are  permeated  with  this 
rationalistic  spirit  The  ])opular  literature  of 
the  day  is  characterized  by  the  flippancy,  the 
covert  sneer,  the  air  nf  sii|wrior  wisdom  and 
of  freedom  from  reiigiou.s  belief  and  restraints 
which  it  manifests  toward  Christianity,  whQe 
the  graver  vritini^^s  of  men  of  science  and 
philosophy  are  characterized  by  a  dignified 
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ignoring  of  IJibl*  truths,  or  a  hasty  and  flippant 
scttinLT  asi:!c  nf  beliefs  ami  dortrincs  vcnprnMf 
in  the  history  of  ages,  and  still  cnshcined  in  the 
hearts  of  devout  millioiis^  or  the  cool  substi- 
tution of  crude  theories  and  hasty  inductions 
for  Bil)le  frxct^.  withmif  even  condescending  to 
consider  the  latter.  It  is  boastfully  affirmed  in 
liifh  places  that  ^'the  great  body  of  the  men- 
tal fofid  of  flu-  d.iy- science,  history,  mnr.ils. 
poetry,  Action,  and  essaj- — is  prepared  by  men 
who  have  ceased  to  believe." 

The  transition  firom  rationalism  in  relation  to 
Scripture  history  and  intf  rpn  rntinn.  to  rational- 
ism in  relation  to  nature,  is  easy  and  rapid,  and 
the  process  presents  to  us  scientific  skepticism 
as  another  pownful  and  widely  diffused  element 
operating  in  modern  society.  The  spirit  of 
rationalism  acting  in  modern  science  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  worlcing  in  rationalistic  criti* 
cism  of  the  IiiMc  :  it  is  an  antagonism  to  the 
supernatural,  an  unwillin-jness  to  believe  any 
thing  that  may  not  be  understood  by  the 
human  intellect,  that  may  not  be  explained  by 
brinnn  rcnson,  that  crin  not  be  l^rought  within 
;!i '  s]>!iere  of  natural  laws  and  forces.  It  is 
ihc  disposition  to  rale  out  of  human  history* 
and  out  of  human  belief  every  thing  that  can 
not  be  explained  w  ltlio;;t  invoking  direct  Divine 
interposition,  or  causes  not  found  in  nature 
And  as  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel  are  iiilt  of 
these  things,  st  irnc-  lias  a  Mttcr  War  to  wage 
with  the  Hible  and  Christianity. 

Science  claims  to  be  able  to  explain  everj- 
tiling  with  grand  scientific  theories.   Only  give 
it  the  known  and  dcmnnstrable  substances  and 
forces  of  nature,  and  myriads  uf  ages  in  which 
to  work  these  forces,  and  it  can  develop  the 
whole  universe,  from  the  state  of  diffused  vapors 
scattered  throughout  limitless  space,  up  to  the 
orderly  and  magnificent  system  of  worlds  as 
now  revealed  in  the  starry  heavens,  and  every 
Jiving  thing  from  a  mere  organized  germ  up  to 
intelligent  man.    Cive  it  periods  of  unknown 
history  of  sufticient  length,  and  it  can  develop 
man  from  the  lowest  forms  of  life  up  to  his 
present  wonderful  nature  and  lofty  suj)rcmnry. 
and  account  for  all  his  history  without  any  need  | 
of  God,  or  providence,  or  revelation^  Or  redetnp-  j 
tion.   But  the  I^ibic  st  itids  in  the  way  of  these  j 
splendid  theories.    The  Bible  at  every  sf'^p  i*^ 
thrusting  the  Divine,  the  spiritual,  the  super-  ■ 
natural  into  this  rationalistic,  materialistic,  athe- 
istic theorizing.   "In  the  beginning  Gfi)  (  kk-  | 
ATKD  the  heavens  and  the  enrth ;  God  made  j 
man  in  his  own  likeness  and  image;   God  j 
assigns  their  places  to  the  suns  and  stars ;  God 
nnde  of  one  bhiod  all  nations  to  ("wc'l  (in 
earlli;  God  rules  in  the  vast  machiner>-  of  i 


nature  and  in  the  history  of  men.*'  These  are 

CTcnt  Bible  facts,  but  they  nrc  tcrriblv  in  the 
way  of  scientific  theory.  The  Bible  talks  of 
mirades,  of  Divine  interpositions,  of  speda] 
providences,  of  the  power  of  prayer,  and  these 
revelations  terrilily  1  rcak  in  upon  the -scientific 
tlicorics  of  invanal)ie  law,  of  resistless  force, 
of  universal  materialism. 

It  is  not  strange,  tlien.  that  sciLmc  should 
endeavor  to  overthrow  the  Bible  and  remove 
out  of  its  way  this  standing  and  powerful  pro- 
test  against  its  materialism  and  atheism.  It  is 
not  strange  thnt  pcicnre  rittack?;  the  Bible, 
especially  in  those  vital  points  where  it  seems 
to  come  in  conflict  with  favorite  scientific  theo- 
ries and  speculations.  The  heavens  are  studied 
in  hope  that  the  stars  will  give  the  lie  to  the 
words  of  tlieir  iMakcr.  Geology  seard^es  the 
depths  of  the  earth  in  hope  that  the  rocks  will 
protest  against  the  Bible  theories  of  the  ( ..rtli 
and  man.  "  The  secrets  of  chcmistr)-  arc 
searched  in  the  hope  of  producing  Kle  with- 
out seed,  and  thus  impugning  the  records  of 
Mo.ses."  Philosopliv,  history,  geography,  everv 
department  of  knowledge  has  been  reviewed, 
submitted  almost  to  the  rack  and  torture  in 
hojK  of  finding  some  demonstrable  facts  that 
woulfl  controvert  the  historv  and  doctrines  of 
the  Bible.  Thilosophy  assumes  the  same  atti- 
tude and  comes  to  the  help  of  physical  science, 
declaring  a  miracle  is  impnssiMe.  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  supernatural  with  the  natural 
is  unthinkable ;  prayer  is  a  superstition,  delight- 
ful to  the  creature  exercising  it,  but  r. m  ri>  ss 
to  rhnni^e  or  nvcrt  nny  thing  in  the  fixed  and 
immutable  order  of  things. 

This  is  the  battle  of  httellect,  of  science  and 
philosophy  that  is  raging  about  us,  adding  its 
distant  and  dtcp  thundcrings  to  the  rattle  of 
the  lighter  arms  and  noise  of  the  skirmishes 
that  are  all  around  us.  Is  it,  then,  that  advanc- 
ing knowlc('i;e  is  l)e;iring  ir"5  away  from  the 
venerable  truths  of  the  Bible?  Is  it  that 
Christianity  will  not  bear  the  scnitinizing  gaze 
of  the  awakened  and  inquiring  intellect?  No, 
bnt  in  many  instances  this  rationalistic  spirit 
takes  its  start  from  a  skeptical  sundpoint. 
And  even  when  originadng  in  »  sincere  and 
earnest  desire  to  know  and  comprehend  the 
truths  nf  religion,  this  intense  inquisitivencss 
can  not  always  be  met  in  Divine  truth.  It  has 
its  mysteries  which  can  not  be  solved  and  com- 
prehended by  tlie  luinian  mind,  nnd  sublime 
truths  which  will  not  admit  of  being  anatomi2cd 
or  decomposed  for  the  gaze  of  human  cunosit}*. 
The  mind  here,  as  elsewhere,  asks,  How  c  m 
thc^e  things  be.  and  why  are  they  iln-s?  but 
the  truths  of  revebtion  can  not,  like  other 
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iTurt  ;  liysical  trsthi,  tw  handled  and  explained, 
ami  because  reason  ran  not  fully  ^asp  them 
and  wrest  from  them  an  answer  to  every  ques- 
tion of  idle  curiosity  or  intellectual  pride,  and 

settle  tT;'.  m  on  t!u'  basis  of  .\  r.it'iinal  solution, 
tiie  mind,  unwilling  to  accept  them  by  £uth, 
doubts  and  rejects  them. 

Religion  is  not  an  animal  body  that  we  can 
stretch  mit  before  u<?  nnr!  an:\tonit7;c  wiili  the 
scalpel  or  tlie  saw;  it  is  not  a  crystal,  or  dutd, 
or  sunbeam  that  we  may  cast  into  the  crucible, 
or  the  test-tube,  or  the  spectrum,  to  analyze  and 
decompose  it,  thnt  ',vc  may  handle  its  elements 
and  comprehend  its  ultimate  principles.  It  is 
not  even  a  theory  of  the  heavens  that  we  can 
test  by  turning  upon  its  promises  and  !io]>(,-s  the 
telescope  that  searches  the  sicies,  nor  a  theory 
of  life  that  we  may  searcli  by  the  microscope. 
It  is  sfMritua.,  Divine,  supernatural;  it  is  truth 
higher  than  philosophy  or  science  can  rcru  li  ; 
it  is  a  sphere  of  knowledge  overlying  and  in- 
teipenetrating  all  other  departments  of  knowl* 
edge,  which  no  philosophic  investigiation  can 
discover  and  no  scientific  instrumenf*;  can 
reach,  and  which  must  be  made  known  by 
revelattoo  from  God  hinutelC  He  that  accepts 
it  and  believes  it  in  his  heart  will  know  that  it 
h-!<:  cnme  from  God,  and  that  it  is  the  power 
and  tlic  «isdom  of  God. 


SOUI^TEXTURE. 


SOUL  is  a  spirit  substance.  Matter  is  one 
thing,  soul  is  another  thing,  yet  each  is 
something.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  the  soul 
is  material ;  for  we  know  as  little  of  the  essence 
of  mnttcr  a^  of  the  essence  of  niiiiii.  Wo  g^iin 
nothing — not  a  single  idea — by  predicating  the 
one  of  the  other.  You  think ;  that  which  diinks 
is  a  something  which  men  call  spirit.  It  only 
a?it?.te<!  the  thinking  principle-  as  if  it  con- 
sciously protested — to  attempt  to  identify  it 
with  matter  or  with  a  mode  of  matter;  it  stirs 
up  to  greater  intensity  the  spirit  consciousness. 
Spirt  is  a  something  which  ktunvs  that  it  ex- 
ists—which can  think  that  matter  knows  noth- 
ing. Spirit  is  a  substance  only  in  that  it  is  a 
something  with  its  appropriate  phenomena.  It 
individualizes  itself;  that  which  can  do  that  is 
aUed  a  spirit — a  mind— it  is  of  no  ww  to  con- 
tend  about  names.  The  term  soul  is  sometimes 
used  "in  distinction  from  the  Iii-^her  nature  or 
spirit  of  man ;"  we  Uiink  men  are  also  in  the  habit 
using  it  as  an  individualizing  term  to  denote 
apetaonal  spirit— substance — a  spirit-unit 

There  i^^  a  spirit  in  man,  and  there  is  a  some- 
tbiog  in  brutes  not  altogether  unspiritual  in  its 


manifestations.  It  is  not  ^mple  vitality;  in- 
stinct is  too  low  a  term,  reason  is  too  hicfh. 
There  is  sensation,  there  is  perception ;  but 
what  is. the  spiritual  rank  of  the  phenomena? 
We  hardly  like  to  ap;  1\  'he  term  soul  here  ;  've 
hardly  know  what  the  Scriptural  expression  the 
"spirit  of  a  beast"'  means,  yet  we  think  we  will 
not  be  misunderstood  when  we  suggest  the  ex- 
pression, difference  of  soul-texture.  There  is  a 
difference  of  man  and  brute,  undoubtedly;  it  is 
a  substantial  difference.  There  is  a  great  mys- 
tery in  the  diflTerence.  /nstinetin  a  term  at  the 
same  time  expressive  of  difference  and  nf  iden- 
tity: a  bird  builds  its  nest  as  if  it  reasoned; 
birds  build  nests  as  if  they  did  noi  reason. 
Nothing  below  brutes  seems  to  present  spiritual 
phenomena.  Passing  the  brute  we  reach  the 
absolutely  soulless;  there  are  no  more  ques- 
tionings— no  more  spirittal  mysteries.  Linger- 
in!;  awhile  in  this  soulless  rr:;inn  of  ihouj^ht — 
in  this  spiritual  silence — as  if  by  solitary  think- 
ing, the  better  to  apprehend  the  essential  difler- 
cncc  of  mind  and  matter,  we  are  the  more  able 
to  think  that  in  the  brute  there  is  a  (l.i.wninj;* 
soul — the  faintest  outline  of  a  spirit,  so  to 
speak,  as  if  to  ailbrd  the  soul  of  man  which  is 
{to  be)  immortal,  an  idea  of  that  which  he  may 
«<7w^  soul-texture.  Man's  soul  rises;  the  soul 
of  the  beast  goes  downward ;  it  nuy  be,  expires 
Ibrever.  God  gives  us  illustrations  of  almost 
every  thing;  why  m.iy  he  not  illustrate  spiritual 
immortality  in  this  way?  Or,  if  the  science  of 
soul  requires  immortality  in  the  brate,  why  may 
it  not  be  forever  illustrative  of  this  same  idea 
of  soul-te.xturc.^  The  soul  of  the  beast  is  al- 
ready so  far  "downwai'd"  that  it  can  not  be  de- 
graded and  exist;  whyiwqr  not  this  be  illus- 
trative of  the  8Er.F-degradation  of  the  human 
soul? 

We  may  not  say  that  there  is  any  difference 
of  the  souls  of  angels  and  of  men ;  for  how 
know  we  altogether  what  angels  are?  If  man 
is  made  lower  tlian  the  angels,  how  know  we 
dutt  angels  and  men  will  ever  be  coordinate? 
The  angels  themselves  seem  not  to  be  of  cqii.al 
rank.  In  all  this  have  only  a  glimmering 
notion  of  ditfcrcncc  of  circumstances,  of  pow- 
ers, and  of  development— not  of  process  of  de- 
velo;i.;K'nf.  Otlu  r  hcini^s  higher  than  we  are 
bej-ond  the  range  of  our  observation.  Wc  can 
not  now  com}>are  souls ;  that  may  be  reserved 
for  the  future  beyond  this  life.  God  will  illus- 
trate things  throughout  eternity,  lie  may  re- 
veal to  our  spirit-sense  created  spirits  so  fine 
that  but  for  the  majesty  of  his  presence  we 
might  worship  them.  Difference  of  spirituality 
in  heaven  is  not  inconceivalile— still  not  a  differ- 
ence that  any  redeemed  soul  will  feel  witli  pain. 
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M.in  was  creatcfl  in  the  image  of  God.  The 
soul-slructure  ol  ali  men  is  the  &am&  If  all 
mea  are  ia  some  respects  like  God,  thea  in 
some  i  LspLCts  all  men  are  the  same.  There  is 
a  similarity  of  process  of  tlitnking,  of  feeling, 
and  of  willing.  There  are  really  no  essential 
diflerences  among  men ;  thoagh  there  art  *<se]f> 
s'tpcrinduccd"  ditTcrcnccs  which  yet  do  not  de- 
humanize tlicixi.  Men,  as  fallen  alike,  deface 
the  image  of  God,  though  Ae  active  spirit  pre- 
sents the  phenomenon  of  a  dead  level  of  human 
depravity.  Wf  are  cnmpcllcd  to  admit  the  uni- 
versal similarity  of  luiman  so\il-s/ru£/ure — the 
similarity  faculties  in  kind  though  not  in  de- 
gree. But  there  arc  irrecnncilablL-  difTerciiccs 
of  men  m  the  tarth^  not  appearing  to  us  as  dif- 
ferences of  soul-structure,  yet  which  are  such 
differences  amid  the  same  appliances  of  divine 
grnce  and  regenerating;  influences  of  tlic  Holy 
Spirit  as  to  render — though  pcrliaps  not  in  a 
strictly  scientific  sense — ^the  expression  diffcr- 
ctice  of  s0ul-texture  not  unintelligible.  That 
there  is  dilTerencc  of  intellectual  strength  hardly 
•any  one  can  doubt.  That  this  is  the  result  sim- 
ply of  different  texture  of  die  body  may  be 
questionc(!— facts  (lisi>nivf  it.  Mental' tempera- 
ment, we  believe,  is  an  expression  that  may  be 
applied  to  a  disembodied  spirit 

For  the  stiange  differences  among  men,  dif- 
ference of  sntil  texture  is  at  least  an  expression 
of  practical  convenience.  V\' e  pass  over  what 
might  be  said  concerning  the  sex  of  the  soti) — 
simply  suggesting  a  thought  that  such  expres- 
sions as  "the  (li-licate  .soul  nf  woman."  thoi!;^h 
figurative,  are  indicative  of  real  fundamental 
ideas  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  present  pur- 
pose. That  tliere  will  be  at  least  tnfo  classes 
of  redeemed  spirits  in  heaven  is  not  altogether 
uncertain.  We  do  not  wish  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  idea  of  soul-texture.  In  the  world  nt'  spir- 
its ideas  may  be  flivested  of  material  tlnthin:.^ ; 
but  we  will  not  now  rudely  banish  from  the  soul 
thoughts  of  BOut,  because  it  must  at  present 
borrow  fitom  thoughtless  matter. 

Some  m<Mi  of  feeble  b(,djes  have  a  firmness 
of  will  tliat  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  text- 
ure of  soul  irrespective  of  fiber  of  body.  Some 
men  powerful  of  l  o  ly  are  feeble  of  will.  Some 
souls  suggest  what  they  tvould  do  if  they 
had  bodies  corresiKmding  with  soul-character. 
These  very  incongruities  force  upon  us  some 
thought  of  harnmni/.ing  our  ideas  of  souls. 

We  use  the  term  "natural  goodness."  What 
do  we  mean  by  it  ?  Can  we,  in  the  fiice  of  fiicts, 
abandon  the  term  or  some  cquiv.-ilcnt  Do  we 
not  sp'"ak  of  natural  vlrtue.s  in  distinction  from 
our  usual  meaning  of  Divine  grace?  VVc  ccr- 
tiinly  do;  and  we  see  earnest  men  building  the 


superstructure  of  Christian  lives  u]X)n  diJTerent 
soul-lmes;  yet  they  build  upon  Uie  true  found- 
ation—Jesus.  We  see  two  children  in  nearly 
the  same  circumstaiices  of  life  ;  and  on  the  Sttp» 
position  that  they  both  will  be  Christians,  we 
predicate  of  each  a  kind  of  Cht  ialian  life.  Wc 
have  ideas  of  a  kind  of  sanctified  amuMlity, 
sanctified  paternal  affection.s  -and  so  of  all  the 
natural  virtues.  Possibly  "  entire  sanctification  " 
is  but  a  relative  term;  and  soub  of  diiierent 
texture  may  lie  differently  perfected.  All  this 
does  not  in  the  least  affcet  the  (piestion  of  n»oral 
responsibility.  The  Spirit  and  the  Word  of 
God  urge  every  soul  to  be  Mt  HrtUh, 
"  Press  forward "  is  the  general  order  passing 
along  the  lines !  It  is  the  order  for  the  hosts 
of  earth  and  skies. 

Just  as  there  are  phases  of  natural  goodness, 
so  tliere  are  phases  of  natur.il  meanness.  Some 
are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  ail  heathens  as 
being  on  the  same  levd  of  natural  unlovdiness. 
It  is  not  true.  DeiHOKVity  is  indeed  to  be  predi- 
cated of  the  human  race;  but  over  huraanity 
there  is  a  superstratum  of  Divine  grace  which 
constitutes  indeed  no  diffnent  degrees  of  natu* 
ral  meritoriousness.  Yet  at  the  .same  time 
there  are  different  degrees  of  natural  loveli- 
ness— Maturai  we  believe  to  be  the  proper  word 
after  all.  What  a  glorioua  Christian,  we  can 
conceive,  Socrates  would  have  been  had  Chris- 
tianity been  within  his  reach  and  he  liad  ac- 
cepted! Had  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  and 
Nero,  the  tyrant,  botli  accepted  the  Christian 
religion,  and  had  l>ecn  "entirel\  sanctified,"  yet 
wc  imagine  the  tone  of  the  sanctified  soul  of 
Socrates  would  be  more  pleasant  to  a  Christian 
pliiloso]>lier  than  that  of  Nero.  Whatever  ni.'iy 
be  the  condition  of  things  hereafter,  such  seems 
to  be  the  inevitable  condition  of  things  at  pres- 
ent that  the  close  observer  cm  not  but  perceive 
that  there  is  a  certain  basis  of  natural  quality 
of  soul  which  the  Divine  Spirit,  botli  as  regen- 
erating and  as  sanctifying,  for  thtfresent^  to  say 
the  least,  leaves  untouched.  Whether  in  heaven 
all  souls  are  homogeneous  and  delight  in  equal 
degree  in  Uie  same  things,  we  must  wait  to 
know— but  we  doubt  tbat  they  are. 


Every  man  has  two  educations-^hat  whidk 
is  given  to  him,  and  the  other  that  which  he 
gives  to  himself.  Of  the  two  ktrd.s,  tlie  lattor 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  Indeed,  all  that 
is  most  wordiy  in  a  man,  he  must  work  out 
and  conqunr  for  himself.  It  is  this  that  con- 
stitutes our  real  and  best  nourishment.  WHiat 
wc  are  merely  taught^  seldom  nourishes  the 
mind  like  that  which  we  teach  ourselves. 
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MY  HELIOTROPE. 


HcRE,  shut  ta  from  di«  ooildt 
From  pitiless  breath  of  froitSy 

And  weight  of  snowv, 
I  low  foil  of  life,  with  what  nre  twauiy  grows 

This  heliotrope ! 
I         With  what  sweet  hope 

She  tumeth  ever  to  the  light  her  leave*; 

I Holding  out  open  hands  of  ^adSOlM  tni*^ 
Till  all  her  tiny  veins 
Thrill  with  their  glad,  sweet  gamtF— 
I   The  glow,  the  warmth  that cooicth  down  firom  heaven 
I         So  freely  given  i 

I  low,  as  the  days  go  on, 
Her  perfect  work  is  done; 
As  one  by  one 
I    Open  the  green  leaves  on  her  branches  bii^ 
With  homble,  patient  grace 
She  kecpeth  still  her  place, 
Drinketh  the  sunshine  when  no  dark  clouds  lower, 
.         And  in  the  stormy  hour, 
<   Sheltered  and  calm,  she  wiitelh,  working  Still 
With  ((Uict  will. 

Then  as  the  dnys  I.Tpse  one  by  one  ailljt 
I  And  waters  cuul  1  cast 

About  her  thirsty  roots,  I  see  at  last 
Crowning  her  clustered  Icnvcs,  pcricct  and  pttre, 
I  The  fragrant  blossoms;  ali  the  air 

I        Growetb  most  rich  and  rare 
I  With  the  sweet  smell. 

Ah,  say  I  then,  'tis  well. 
That  thus  this  heliotrope 
Wurketli  in  pntirnt  h-^pf, 
Tiirough  hours  ol  shade  and  sun, 
Tin  over  all  her  work  so  fiilly  donei, 
I  T!ii>  cr-i  ATi  of  fragrant  grace 

I  Iklakeih  ail  fair  with  praise 

'        Her  perfect  daja. 

How  sweet  the  lesson  now  she  teacheth  me  I 
The  daily  work  that^  btonght 

For  me  to  do 

Thus  fiutUblly  and  true 

^fay  it  !ie  v.Tought  I 
May  I,  like  her,  my  appointed  station  tidl, 
i         Wotking  and  waituig  stilt 

With  patient,  trusting  heart  through  good  and  ill  I 
Tiitts,  as  she  ever  turoeth  to  the  sun 

Her  tender  leaves, 
'  And  thankfully  receives 

Tite  life  that  doth  supply  her  daily  need; 

So  may  I  fifom  her  leam 

Ever  my  hcirt  to  turn 

Unto  that  Source  divine, 

From  whom  alone  can  shine 
The       of  life  to  nam  thb  heart  of  mine! 

t 

I  May  T,  t  >  ,  nnc  bj*  one, 

I         Count  all  my  duties  done, 

I   IJfdng  them  leaf  by  leaf  unto  His  feoe. 

Who  only  knoweth  my  sore  need  of  ;;racc  ! 
Bat  still  "sutiicicnt"  stands  his  word  f  r  me; 
i  Vol.  XXVI II.— 14 
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Trusting  in  him  I  shaH  most  surely  sec 

That  word  fulfilled.   Though  weak  I  am  and  poor. 

His  strength  doth  make  secture  \ 

His  word  doth  bid  rae  hope 

That  tliough  I  often  grope 
Amid  the  darknesj;  of  rough,  stormy  days ; 

Though  in  sore  Uindness  X 

Ofien  unto  him  cry, 
Seeing  not  where  my  trembling  feet  to  place ; 

Yet,  if  in  all  my  ^^'ays, 

Leaning  upon  his  grace, 
I  strive  with  faithfiil  hands  my  work  to  do, 

He  will  fer  his  own  sake 

My  poor,  scant  service  take; 
Then,  when  in  his  own  time  that  work  is  through, 
He  will  himself  crown  me  with  his  own  lore. 

In  heaven  above^ 


MONUMENTS. 

Wb  rear  not  earth's  best  monuments 

In  sculptured  marble  forms ; 
Whose  summits  tower  above  the  reach 

Of  lightning  and  of  storms. 
To  mark  the  place  where  battle  rolled 

.Its  Uood-stained  billows  wide; 
IVhile  thonsawto  of  the  hrave  went  down 

Betieath  the  snrging  tide. 

Nor  mid  the  cities  of  the  dead 
.  Their  grandest  forms  arise. 
To  catch  the  glory  of  the  morn, 

The  flush  of  twilight  <kie>  ; 
To  mark  the  hero's  breathless  :ilccp 
•    Through  time^i  resistless  years- 
No  quarry  yields  them  from  its  bed. 

No  niiuiiu  iiii's  lofty  pier??. 

These  are  but  symbols  that  must  bow, 
As  tfane  shall  onward  roll ; 

More  histiiip:  monuments  arc  reared  . 

From  treasures  of  the  souk 
The  memories  of  the  noble  dead 

Of  every  age  and  clime, 
Wiii  live  when  sculptured  fonos  dcca^ 

Undimned  by  change  or  time  t 

fVom  deathlsss  qcarries  of  th?  mind 

These  monuments  ari=c  ; 
Whose  fadeless  forms  art  never  traced. 

Whose  summits  pierce  the  skies. 
Unsullied  aims  and  godlike  deeds 

llieir  lair  pro^rtions  take ; 
And  on  thetr  heaven<<ro«ned  bights  at  last 

Immortal  mom  shall  bieak. 

T^c-r  Hun  f -unuatiuii  rc"5t^  secure 

In  human  hearts  that  glow 
With  love  for  all  things  just  and  pure, 

.As  time's  swift  bilh nvs  ^rsw  ; 
And  every  human  soui  may  i  tar 

A  monnment  sublime. 
That  bums  with  love  to  Go  !  m  ?  man. 

And  thoughts  that  heavcuwuid  ciinib. 
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SCIENCE  AXn  ATHEISM. 


EXHAUST  what  profesMS  to  be  the  logic 
of  atheistic  Science  in  relation  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Divine  Being,  and  it  can  come  only  to 
thi&,  that,  how  bx  so«v«r  tb«  seardi  w  extended 
into  the  universe,  ao  Creator  to  sun, 

**  I  fi:ii:nf!  liim  rot  in  "lie  %vnr!tl  nr  Mtt^ 
In  cag:e's  wing  or  msect's  eye 

and,  not  fiiMBng  him,  I,  tiie  foUower  of  Comte 
and  Darwin,  declare  tliat  he  does  not  exut^  or 
at  least  can  not  be  discovered. 

We  remark,  tirst  of  all,  that  whether  this 
argument  is  Jforceful  or  forceless,  it  has  little 
more  cogency  now  than  it  had  in  times  before 
physical  science,  strictly  so  cal!e»!,  came  into 
existence,  it  God  could  nol  Lk:  seen  by  man 
in  the  things  immediately  around  him;  if  there 
w.is  no  visible,  sensible  trace  of  him  within  the 
horizon  of  the  unassisted  senses;  it  is  an  ob- 
viously paltry  and  puerile  argument  to  say  that 
the  tdescope  has  taken  us  further  among  the 
stars  overhead,  and  the  microscope  shown  us 
new  wonders  among  the  grasses  at  our  feet, 
and  that  no  God  having  yet  been  discovered,  it 
is  t violent  that  none  exists.  The  tacit  assump- 
tion in  this  train  of  reasoning;  is,  that  spiritua! 
existence  can  be  detected  by  sense,  that  God 
can  be  Men.  It  may  save  trouble  to  those  who 
rely  upon  such  arguments,  if  we  ciant  lliem,  as 
we  1-0  without  hesitation,  tiiat  if  they  extended 
i  the  researches  of  their  science  to  the  utmost 
j  firontier  of  immensity,  and  if  their  investigations 
t  into  the  past  enabled  them  to  survey  material 
existence  from  the  first  moment  when  natter 
was  till  now,  they  would  not  widi  the  eye  of 
sense  discover  God.  Spiritual  things  must  be 
spiritually  discerned  ;  anr!  in  Jesus  Christ  him- 
schi  the  incarnate  God,  the  mere  Ixjdily  eye 
could  see  but  a  roan.  God  must  be  seen  here 
;  or  no  where  ;  if  we  do  not  find  him  in  this  sjiot 
of  earth  which  we  occupy,  it  will  l>e  vain  to 
search  for  him  among  the  stars.  The  Roman, 
looking  into  the  holiest  of  holies  in  the  Hebrew 
temple,  and  seeino:  there  no  rrrnvcn  image,  pro- 
claimed tliat  there  wai.  no  God  in  tlie  place,  and 
that  the  Jews  worshiped  no  deity.  Had  he  ex« 
tended  his  survey  throughout  the  entire  created 
universe,  his  eye  would  still  have  been  met  by 
what  to  him  would  have  seemed  blank  noticing. 
In  this  wonderful  and  glorious  universe,  which 
is  in  very  tnith  the  holy  of  holies  wherein 
dwclleth  God,  the  man  who  expects  to  find  a 
material  God  will  find  none.  To  him,  as  to  the 
Roman  general,  the  reply  to  be  rendered  is, 
"God  is  a  Spirit,  and  tluy  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
But  this  is  not  all.  If  we  can  not  by  prying 


and  by  fingering  discover  the  Mind  of  the  tini- 
verse,  can  we  by  similar  methods  discover  mind 
in  this  our  bodily  fiameP  No.  With  micro- 
scope and  scalpel,  urging  our  inquiries  further 
and  ever  further,  increasint;  at  every  step  the 
delicacy  of  our  analysis,  we  can  not  discover 
mind.  The  spirit  of  man  eludes  us.  Sense 
knows  only  what  can  he  seen  or  felt,  and  we 
can  not  see  or  feel  a  souL  Hence,  too,  it  is 
childish  either  to  say  diat  we  have  now  pushed 
our  an.ilysl-s  so  far  that  we  can  pronounce  deci- 
sively that  niiiul  does  not  exist;  or  that,  if  only 
we  continued  the  investigation  a  little  longer,  we 
might  come  upon  the  spirit  of  which  we  are 
in  quest.  Whether  it  is  with  the  external  uni- 
verse, or  with  the  individe.al  man,  tliat  we  deal, 
it  will  hold  good  thai  the  meUiod  ol  investiga- 
tion by  sense  akme^  prosecute  it  to  what  length 
we  may,  w  ill  ctcmnlly  be  at  fanlt. 

Wiiat,  tiicn,  is  to  be  done  ?  How  are  we  to 
come  upon  the  traces  of  spirit?  By  falling 
back  from  sense  upon  the  higher  faculty  of  con- 
sciotisncss.  We  are  conscious  that  we  think, 
that  we  feel,  that  we  know,  that  we  wilL  We 
are  conscious  of  a  spiritual  force  wi^in  us  to 
which  all  material  force  xusidinf  in  our  mem- 
bers is  stiliject.  We  are  conscious  that  this 
spiritual  power,  this  inner  self,  this  that  thinks, 
and  knows,  and  wills,  is  in  a  stricter  sense  we 
than  the  bodily  frame  which  it  inhalnts  and 
animates.  We  perceive,  besides,  that  the  men- 
tal force  now  discovered  is  the  mightiest  orig- 
itutHng  force  in  the  world.  To  the  spirit  of 
man  is  traccalile  .alt  the  changes  that  have  been 
wrought  in  the  aspect  ot'  ti  e  earth  by  what  wc 
call  civilization  and  physical  progress.  Matter 
h.-us  been  made  the  slave  of  tins  invisible  power — 
the  clay  of  which  mind  is  the  potter.  The  ele- 
ments of  nature,  duml>  and  blind,  l)ave  been 
straggled  with  and  conquered.  Mind  has  di- 
rected the  telescope  upon  the  midnight  sky; 
mind  has  held  the  microscope  as  it  pierced  into 
the  infinitude  of  littleness  under  our  feet  Mind 
does  not  see  itself  with  the  eye  of  sense,  be- 
cause the  eye  of  sense  is  hut  its  humble  instru- 
ment. If  a  man  is  not  conscious  of  his  spiritual 
existence,  it  is  sm«  enough  that  he  will  not  be 
shown  it  by  sense ;  if  he  is  not  conscious  that 
he,  the  spirit,  the  mind,  the  knowing,  thinking 
force,  holds  sense,  in  his  hand,  and  uses  it 
according  to  his  will,  he  is  not  likely  to  realize 
that  he  is  a  spirit.  But  the  m.m  whose  habits 
of  thought  are  most  mechanical,  can  hardly  fail 
to  grasp  tlic  idea  that  in  ."dl  he  sees  of  man's 
achievement  uptm  earth;  in  the  towered  cities 
standint^  for  centuries  on  plain  or  by  river  side  ; 
in  tlie  fertile  fields  stretching  over  wide  spaces 
where  of  old  were  but  the  forest  and  the  rock ; 
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in  the  stcamsfup  fiinowing  steadily  the  face  of 
ocean  against  wind  and  tide;  in  the  raihvay 
train  darting  tlirough  the  bosom  of  the  mount- 
ain;  in  the  telegraphic  wire  which  **  puts  a  girdle 
round  the  world  in  forty  minutes in  the  pic- 
ti:re,  the  statue,  the  poem,  the  library  of  great 
books,  the  force  at  work  has  been  the  force  of 
mind.  "There  is  nothing;  great  on  earth  but 
man  ;  there  is  nothing  great  in  man  but  mind." 
And  yet  sense,  groping  about  the  world  forever, 
analyzing  the  tissues  of  the  brain,  tracing  the 
nenres  to  their  roots,  will  never  see  or  touch,  or 
in  r.ny  ^vay  discover  aught  ljut  matter.  To 
sense  alone  man  is  a  dody  and  the  imiverse  is  a 
Aj^ff.  Such  a  view  is,  we  pnmounc^  incredi- 
ble. We  start  fbom  man,  die  mind,  the  spirit 
of  this  lower  world. 

Has  the  spirit  of  man  any  thing  to  tell  us  of 
the  Spirit  of  God?  It  has.  It  tells  us  firsts 
t?-'.nt.  .IS  mind  is  the  sole  originatinii  cause  dis- 
coverable by  us  on  earth,  so  mind  must  natu- 
rally and  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  the 
primal  cause  in  the  universe.  We  are  con- 
scious that  mind  can  originate.  Matter  we 
conceive  as  dead. 

The  fundamental  error,  then,  of  flie  scientific 
atheists  of  our  day  h  in  their  method.  It  is 
mechanical,  external,  superficial,  false.  They 
exalt  the  senses,  which  are  the  mere  servitors 
of  mind,  into  mind's  masters,  and  terrible  Is  the 

bond.ige  to  which  they  thus  doom  the  spirit  of 
man.  Looking  outwardly  upon  physical  nature, 
and  upon  that  alone,  they  have  been  met  only 
by  the  silence  and  death  of  matter,  and  God 
hxs  remained  unknown  to  them.  They  have 
''sailed  throi^h  the  universe  of  worlds,  and 
fbond  no  Maker  tiiereof}  descending  into  the 
abysses  where  being  no  laager  casts  its  shadow, 
and  felt  only  the  rain-drops  trickle  down  ;  and 
saw  only  the  gleaming  rainbow  of  creation, 
which  originated  from  no  sun;  and  heard  only 
the  everlasting  storm,  which  no  one  governs ; 
and  looked  upward  for  the  Divine  eye,  and  be- 
held only  the  black,  bottomless,  glaring  Death's 
eye-socket"  Not  the  less  ghastly  will  this  eye- 
socket  be,  that  it  is  lit  up  with  the  glitter  of 
those  unnumbered  worlds  which  science  dis- 
plays upon  the  vault  of  immensity. 


BOOKS  AND  GIRLS. 


Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man,  but  as 
the  reward  of  labor.  It  aignes,  indeed,  no  small 
strength  of  mind  to  persevere  in  the  habits  of 
industry,  without  the  pleasure  of  perceiving  those 
advantages  which,  like  the  hands  of  a  clock, 
while  Aity  make  hourly  approaches  to  tiieir 
poin^  yet  proceed  so  slovdy  as  to  escape  ol>> 


'*/^F  making  many  boolcs  there  is  no  end." 

If  Stdomon  was  awed  by  their  multi- 
tude in  the  days  of  parchment  and  the  stylus, 
what  would  have  been  his  astonishment  coukl 
hb  vision  have  spanned  tweo^-five  centuries 
and  beheld  the  nu^ic  of  Guttenburg  and  Faust  f 
Coming  a  little  further  to  our  own  day,  when 
books  may  be  measured  by  the  cord,  he  would 
be  as  much  overwhelmed  as  was  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  by  his  wisdom  and  magnificence. 
Though  our  eyes  are  somewhat  accustomed  to 
the  boundless  expanse  of  this  sea  of  literature, 
we  are  n<me  the  less  at  a  loss  for  some  compa.ss 
to  guide  Onr  motions. 

In  our  school-days  we  stand  on  the  shore, 
dip  our  fingers  in  the  waves,  dig  about  in  the 
sand  a  litde,  (five  once  in  a  while  and  find  an 
oyster  with  a  pearl  in  it,  but  oftener  are  content 
with  picking  up  shells  which  are  vcn-  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  of  no  earthly  use.  AUer  a  little 
some  kindly  chance  takes  us  up  to  a  high  diflT 
and  shows  us  a  Httle  more  of  the  great  ocean. 
To  set  sail  without  a  compass  or  a  pilot  is  to 
drift  about  and  make  no  port 

Here  U  the  great  want  and  the  great  danger 
of  girls.  Men  necessarily  decide  early  in  what 
direction  they  will  work.  The  point  to  be 
gained  settl^  neaiiy  all  thehr  time  is  en- 
grossed, and  leaves  little  for  book-errantry. 
Girls  do  not  determine  their  own  future,  and 
so  are  tossed  about  by  every  wave  of  circum- 
stance; and  somewhere  about  here  lies  the 
secret  of  the  frivolity,  weakness,  and  inefTi- 
ciency  of  which  the  sex  is  so  often  accused. 
Time  hangs  heavily  on  tbdr  bands  |  entertdn- 
ment  and  employment  must  be  had.  The  near- 
est resource  is  lux^ks,  and  they  are  too  often 
of  a  character  which  makes  matters  worse  in- 
stead of  better.  They  seise  npon  what  excites 
the  imagination,  and  the  demand  increases  with 
the  supply.  This  persisted  in  destroys  all 
healthful  action  of  the  mind.  A  little  direction 
in  the  early  stages  would  avert  these  conse- 
quences and  open  up  a  field  of  perpetual  won- 
der and  delight  The  formation  of  a  correct 
taste  is  the  first  thing  to  be  ahned  at  This 
can  not  be  done  by  "browsing  indiscrimin- 
ately." The  o]>inions  of  good  judges  must  be 
taken  as  to  what  is  best  Standard  authors  in 
diffinrent  departments  must  be  read.  Persever* 
ance  in  reading  what  may  at  first  seem  uninvit- 
ing will  be  well  repaid  by  a  development  in  that 
direction.  Distaste  for  what  is  standard  in- 
dicates  the  necessity  of  development  History, 
biography,  poetry,  fiction,  and  the  drama  must 
all  bear  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  taste 
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I    and  cultivation  of  the  undentanding.  The 

income  is  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
outlay.  The  "sweet  society  of  books"  is  a 
never>fiiiling  source  of  entertainment,  comfort, 
and  consolatiOD.  Are  you  in  a  herde  mood? 
The  history-  of  the  old  GrecJcs.  the  conquerins^ 
:  Romans,  the  raids  of  the  Cjermans,  and  the 
I  sea-fights  of  **  Vikings  old,**  transports  you  to 
an  ap;o  wlicn  you  can  enjoy  it  (o  the  utmost 
Charles  Lamb  and  Dickens  are  at  your  elbow 
if  you  want  the  humorous.  If  you  feel  grand 
and  lofty  bcliold  Ursa  Major,  the  great  unl)car- 
ab!t'  bear,  who  is  tall,  and  .stately,  and  labored 
enough  for  iJie  most  dignified  admirer  of  the 
classic  and  learned.  Are  you  tired  of  the 
t  evny-day  and  the  real?  Spenser  will  spirit 
j  you  away  into  an  enchanted  land  and  make  ynu 
forget  you  arc  mortal ;  l>ut  when  you  do  wake 
up  and  find  yourself  back  on  die  earth  Scott 
and  Thomson  will  console  you  flir  what  you 
have  left  behind.  If  you  are  in  a  wilderness 
of  loneliness  you  are  not  wiAout  friends; 
Shakspeare  has  photographed  the  whole  world 
for  you. 

Instruction  walks  with  entertainment  A 
critical  reading  of  history  and  biography  widens 
the  view,  ripens  the  judgment,  and  enables  the 
intellect  to  better  understand  the  issues  of  life 
and  grapple  wiUi  it:>  prublctns. 

A  well-read  woman  Is  not  necessarily  any  the 
\c^%  a  practical  woman.    She  will  the  rather, 
with  feminine  ingenuity,  turn  every  thing  to 
account.   Her  nursery  is  her  kingdom,  and  not 
to  be  despised.    The  more  brains  and  culture 
she  ha.=;  the  better  it  will  be  governed.    AH  her 
versatility  of  talent  will  be  called  into  exercise; 
*' Mother  Goose"  will  be  banished»  and  her 
love  will  make  its  own  infant  mdodies;  Her- 
cules and  his  wonderful  doings  will  turn  out 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk;"  Romulus  and  the 
mad-watled  dty  by  the  Tiber  will  rival  *'Tbe 
I     House  that  Jnck  TJuilt."   She  will  teirh  patriot- 
I    ism  in  the  story  of  Horatius;  Kegulus  will 
speak  for  troth  and  honor;  the  stwy  of  Volum- 
j   nia  and  Corlolairos  wilt  show  them  what  a 
'    -woman  will  brave  for  her  country,  and  she  will 
tell  tliem  of  a  mother's  pride  in  the  words  of 
Cornelia.  She  will  not  forget  that  her  boys  are 

\ii  1  '  tiii  n  ;".."V.^  ci.i'ors.  Tier  country's  history 
and  govcrnmeut  will  be  mode  fainillar  to  them 
as  honsehotd  words,  and  its  great  men  will  be 
tlieir  models.  She  will  herself  be  a  storehouse 
of  knowledge  to  w  hich  they  can  come  without 
fear  of  being  turned  empty  away.  Her  even- 
ing songs  win  be  the  sweet  reward  of  the  day  .s 
obedience  and  goodness;  and  when  in  the 
march  of  the  years  thrv  out«;trip  her  in  strength 
and  learning  they  will  turn  to  her  for  the  old- 


time  comibrt,  not  despfoing  her  intellect,-  but 

cherishing  hef  with  respect  and  affection.  The 
world  will  claim  them  and  parry  them  away  in 
its  bustle  and  whirl,  but  the  memory-chains 

whicli  bind  them  to  her.  thouirh  out  of  sight, 
are  unl)reaknble,  and  wlicn  the  silver  chord  is  i 
loosened,  and  the  spirit  changes  this  for  the 
glory-hmd,  she  will  walk  up  the  golden  streets 
joyfully  to  receive  her  five  talents  more. 

Is  it  a  little  thing  to  be  women  and  have 
your  hands  on  the  cradles  that  rock  the  world? 
Shall  the  time  which  is  to  fit  yon  for  Bfe  and 
its  rcsponsibtHtie."?  be  frittered  awav  on  nnth'ng 
and  worse  tlian  wasted?  Ratlicr  look  at  tiie 
future  throv^  the  eyes  of  reason  and  common- 
sense,  and  set  about  getting  ready  fiir  it.  Bate 
not  one  iota  of  all  that  makes  you  attractive 
and  pleasing.  Beauty  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  bestowed  on  mortals.  Madame  de 
Stael  would  have  given  half  her  talents  for 
half  Madame  Recamier's  beauty.  Usually  na- 
ture is  impartial  in  the  bestowal  of  gifts.  If 
yon  have  a  good  share  of  one  you  must  be 
content  with  a  small  share  of  another.  Which- 
ever you  have  make  the  best  use  of  it  and  cul-  ! 
tivate  the  rest  Look  at  lifb  on  the  broadest  | 
plane,  develop  in  all  possible  ways,  and  be  as  i 
ncarl}-  as  you  can  "a  perfect  woman,  nobly 
planned." 


THE  HURON  MISSION.* 

EVERY  story  of  aboriginal  life  is  interesting 
to  an  American  reader.  With  mournful 
interest  wc  read  and  re-read  the  romance  of  a 
departed  nation,  whose  feet  have  roamed  over 
our  own  hills  and  valleys,  and  whose  canoes 
I  have  floated  upon  our  rivers  and  lakes.  Though 
their  voices  arc  heard  no  more  in  tl)e  forest, 
and  the  forests  themadves  have  given  place  to 
cultivated  linds  and  populous  cities,  yet  tlie 
spirit  of  the  Indians  still  lingers  \fi.  the  names 
of  our  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  and  towns. 
VVith  equal  interest  we  trace  the  history  of 
those  of  our  own  race  who  first  visited  tin  se 
western  shores  and  planted  the  seeds  of  civiliza- 
tion and  liberty.  Especially  we  delight  to  pon- 
der upon  the  pages  which  record  llie  toil.s, 
sufferings,  ofttimes  the  martyrdom,  of  tiiose 
noble  men  who  left  home  and  kintlred  to  erect 
an  altar  to  the  unknown  God,  under  tlic  : !  :c 
skies  of  the  New  World,  upon  the  wild  hunting 
grounds  of  the  tawny  Indians.  We  weep  over 
the  unmarked  graves  of  those  martyred  ones, 

•The  Te<iujts  in  North  America  ia  the  S«vetite«uth  Ct-ti- 
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but  wc  glory  in  the  holy,  thoagh  sometimes 
mistaken,  zeal  of  the  departed. 

Mr.  Parkman  introduces  his  work  with  an 
extended  account  of  ttie  pecaUarities  and  divi- 
sions of  the  \'arioiis  Indinn  tribes  of  the  North, 
darelliog  particularly  upon  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  tiie  Hnrons.  Thence  he  proceeds  to 
describe  the  introduction  of  Qitbolicism  into 
Canada,  relating  the  history  of  the  vnrintis  set- 
tlements at  Quebec,  among  Uic  Hurons,  and  at 
Montreal  The  atidwr  at  once  fescinates  and 

c<~ii!v:;iccs,  ;ind  we  seem  to  be  pcrusin;,'  the  p.i.^e 
of  fiction  rather  than  a  collection  of  authentic 
historical  fects.  Now  and  then  the  description 
of  similar  scenes  savors  a  trilie  of  repetition, 
but.  in  the  main,  the  work  is  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  We  turn  from  its  perusal,  still 
wondering,  as  oft  before,  at  the  dealings  of  the 
universal  Creator  whose  hand  swept  away  one 
nation  to  mnkc  nn  inheritance  for  another  race 
and  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

Early  in  Aoril,  1633,  two  Jesidts,  Le  Jenoe, 
and  De  None,  with  a  lay  brother,  Gilbert,  em- 
barked at  Havre  for  the  New  World.  After  a 
weary  voj-agc,  composed  mostly  of  storms  and 
seasickness,  they  enteretl  the  harlior  of  Ta- 
dotis^ac.  Here  the  enthusiastic  missionaries 
hrst  encountered  the  objects  of  their  mission  in 
the  persons  of  a  doien  or  more  Indians,  who 
one  day  rushed  into  the  cabin  of  the  \-essel, 
their  faces  adorned  -wnth  blnck,  lilue,  and  red 
paint,  and  their  dusky  forms  scantily  wrapped 
in  uncouth  garments  of  sidn.  After  tiying 
awhile  tn  commtinicate  with  them  by  pp.nto- 
mime,  and  dissuade  them  from  burning  some 
Iroq  I  is  prisoners  which  they  had  upon  the 
shore,  Le  Jenne  and  his  companions  ai:;ain 
sailed,  and  arrived  at  Qttehcc  on  iIil-  fifth  of 
July.  Here  they  took  possession  of  two  hovels 
biUlt  by  didr  predecessors  on  tiie  St  Charles 
River,  One  of  these  buildings  had  been  half 
burned  by  the  English,  but  still  served  for 
storehouse,  stable,  workshop,  and  baker)'.  The 
principal  building  was  constructed  with  planlcs, 
p'nNtcred  with  mud  and  thatched  with  cfrass. 
This  contained  four  rooms,  a  garret,  and  a  cel- 
lar. One  of  these  rooms  was  used  for  a  chapel, 
another  for  refectory,  the  others  for  kitchen 
.nn.!  Ia<!<rtnr«;  for  the  workmen.  Tlie  cluiitol 
lacked  many  of  the  adornments  deemed  nec- 
essary across  the  water,  and  Ae  walb  were 
<.ir::;)!y  decorated  with  two  coarse  engravings. 
Indeed,  the  whole  estabiishment  was  meagerly 
furnished.  Four  cells,  the  largest  of  which  was 
only  tiirht  feet  square,  served  for  the  priests, 
while  tlie  lay  brother  lodged  in  the  prnrrct. 
Such  was  the  House  of  Notre  Dame-des-Angcs, 
the  rallyinjr  point  of  Ae  great  mission  of  New 


France.    Immediately  after  their  arrival  Le 

Jeune  commenced  hi??  missionary  labors.  His 
first  pupils  were  a  little  Indian  boy  and  a  negro. 
However,  as  neither  of  the  three  understood 
the  Language  of  the  other,  but  little  advancement 
was  made  in  spiritual  knowledge,  h  became 
apparent  lo  Le  Jeune  that  nothing  could  tie 
accomplished  in  his  great  project  of  converting 
the  Algonquins  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
language.  With  this  in  view  he  resolved  to 
^sit  an  Indian  encampment  on  the  St  Lawrence 
River.  He  set  out  one  mnrnir.jj  in  October, 
and  after  a  perilous  journey  through  the  woods 
and  over  loose  rocks,  once  well-nigh  swept 
into  the  river  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  he  at  last 
arrived  at  his  destination.  Here  he  found  the 
Indians  engaged  in  the  eel  fisheries,  the  trees, 
rocles,  and  bushes  covered  with  myriads  of  eels 
on  strings.  A  boy  invited  him  into  the  lodge 
of  his  grandmother,  who  at  once  hastened  to 
offer  him  some  roasted  on  a  piece  of  bark, 
while  Ae  other  squaws  instructed  bim  in  the 
.art  of  preparinc:  them.  All  ate  together,  his 
entertainers  using  their  hair  or  the  dogs  for 
napkins.  Le  Jeune,  in  his  pursuit  of  Imowl* 
edge,  endeavored,  meanwhile,  to  incrraae  his 
stock  of  Als^onquin  words.  Rut  this  lesson 
proved  tedious  and  unprotitable,  and  his  next 
attempt  was  to  obt^dn  an  interpreter,  which 

was  no  means  an  easy  task.  At  last,  by 
larj^c  rewards  of  tobacco,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  services  of  an  Indian  called  Pierre, 
who  liad  been  taken  to  France  by  the  ReooUet 
friars,  instructed  and  baptized,  but  who,  .since 
his  return,  had  gone  back  to  his  old  vices,  and 
was  consequently  named  by  Le  Jeune  the  Apos- 
tate. Side  by  side  in  the  refeclor)'  the  priest 
and  the  Indian  studied  ;  when  the  teacher  be- 
came weary  Jiis  attention  was  recalled  by  a 
larger  piece  of  tobacco.  So  the  daj's  passed 

on  at  the  mission-house  li"  Winter  scaled  up 
the  St  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Charles,  and  halt 
bmied  Notre  Dame-des-Anges  in  snow-drifts. 
It  was  a  Winter  of  unusual  severity.  As  the 
priests  toiled  at  dicir  Algonquin  trrnslations, 
shivering  over  tlie  fire,  they  could  hear  tlie 
trees  without  crack  by  the  Irost,  ^with  a  sound 
like  the  report  of  a  pistol.*'  Sometimes  they 
practiced  upon  snow-shoes,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Indians  who  often  passed  the  mis- 
skm-hoose.  Once  De  Noue'  accompanied  a 
band  of  Montaguais  on  their  way  to  hunt  the 
moose,  but  he  returned  in  a  few  weeks  half 
dead  with  cold  and  exhaustion. 

Through  all  their  hardships  the  Jesuits  were 
uncomplaining,  and  their  zeal  rather  warmed  than 
diminished.  It  was  Le  Jeune's  custom,  when  a 
party  of  Indians  came  into  the  neighborhood, 
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to  go  Ottt  and  ring  a  bell.  Thte  attncted  die 

attention  of  the  children,  and  when  they  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  refectory  he  taught  them 
to  repeat  tlic  Pater,  Ave,  and  Credo^  showed 
them  how  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  ex- 
plained the  mystery  of  (he  Trinity,  t;ui;;ht  tliem 
an  Indian  prayer  coniix)scd  with  the  aid  of 
Pierre,  closing  with  the  Pater  Noster;  and 
after  all  was  over  each  child  was  rewarded  with 
a  po!Tin;^;cr  of  pens  as  an  inducement  lo  COme 
next  time  the  bell  was  rung. 

In  May  the  missionaries  were  gladdened  by 
the  arrival  of  four  more  Jesuits,  Brebeuf,  Masse, 
Dnniel,  nnd  Davo<?t.  The  tribes  of  Indians  tluit 
frequented  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec  mostly 
spoke  the  Algonquin  language.  They  were, 
however,  rnvisi'^  in  (!isp.osiiion,  aru!  seemed  to 
have  no  permanent  settlements,  but  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  wherever  they  were  at- 
tracted by  the  hunting  or  fishing.  To-day  there 
were  swarms  of  Indians  upon  the  brnks  of  tlio 
rivers,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  their  yelling.s 
and  hootings.  To-morrow  silence  setded  again 
upon  the  forests.  But  in  what  is  now  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Sim  roc  county,  Canada  West, 
was  the  country  of  tlie  Hurons,  and  to  these 
permanent  settlements  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuits 
liar!  lieen  turned  from  l!ic  first,  Injt  as  vet  no 
one  could  be  spared  from  the  mission-house  to 
undertake  this  great  cnterjirise. 

In  1669  the  Hurons  had  about  thirtj'-two 
village?,  seven  hundred  dwelliin^s,  and  a  total 
population  of  at  least  twenty  thousand.  Their 
country  was  an  alternation  of  deep  forests  and 
meadow  land,  and  each  settlement  covered  a 
space  of  from  one  to  ten  arres.  The  houses, 
however,  were  arranged  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  order,  and  were  generally  about  thirty 
fee*  in  !cn;'tli,  T  rc.idth,  and  hight.  They  were 
formed  of  tall  saplings,  planted  in  double  rows 
for  the  sides  of  the  house,  and  woven  together 
at  the  lop.  Other  poles  were  bound  trans-  j 
vcrsely.  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  the 
bark  of  trees.  A  hole,  a  foot  wide,  was  left  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  for  ligjht^  and  to 
allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  Within,  on  either 
side,  were  scaffolds  four  feet  high,  constructed 
of  baric,  supjxjrted  by  poles,  and  covered  with 
mats  and  skins.  These  were  used  in  Summer 
for  sleeping-places,  while  under  them  the  fire- 
wood was  kept.  The  fires  were  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  during  the  Winter  **all 
slept  closely  packed  around  them.*'  From  the 
roof  were  suspended  poles,  upon  which  the 
weapons  and  clothing  were  hung.  Sometimes 
the  squaws  hnng  up  the  yellow  «urs  of  unsheUed 
corn,  till  the  whole  roof  loo]<ed  t;ol<kn  with  the 
fruits  of  the  har\'est.  Generally,  however,  every 


part  of  the  house  was  fiUed  with  smoke,  to  whfdt 

annoyance  may  be  added  fleas,  dogs,  and  unruly 
children,  the  sum  of  these  discomforts  makinj 
life  within  the  Huron  lodges  any  thing  but 
agreeable. 

The  ni'j;ht  scenes  are  thus  aptly  described: 
"He  who  entered  on  a  Winter  night  beheld  a 
strange  spectacle — the  vista  of  fires  lighting 
the  smoky  concave;  the  bronzed  group  encir- 
cling each,  cooking,  eating,  gambling,  or  amtjs- 
ing  themselves  with  idle  l>adinage;  shriveled 
squaws,  hideoos  With  threescore  years  of  hard- 
ships ;  t;rizzly  old  warriors,  scarred  with  Iroquois 
war  clulis;  young  aspirants  whose  honors  were 
yet  to  be  won;  damsels  gay  with  ocher  and 
wampum;  restless  children  peDmeJl  with  rest- 
less d<')<^s.  Now  a  tonijue  of  resinoi:s  fl::me 
painted  each  wild  featxire  in  vivid  li^ht ;  now 
the  fitful  ^eam  expired,  and  the  group  vanished 
from  sight  as  their  natioa  has  vanished  from 

history." 

Besides  being  comparatively  well  built,  some 
of  the  Huron  villages  were  fortified,  and  to  this 
day,  in  New  York  State,  may  be  found  remnants 
of  their  ditches  and  cml:)ankments.  No  d5\i- 
sion  was  made  of  the  land,  but  each  family  cul- 
tivated what  they  diose,  the  squaws  jdanting 
rorn,  bcnns,  pumpkins,  and  potatoes,  as  soon  as 
the  land  was  cleared  of  the  trees  and  bushes. 
Com,  variously  prepared,  was  their  chief  food. 
Venison,  bear  flesh,  and  dojf  flesh,  were  luxu- 
ries. This  stationary  tribe  was  somewhat  ahead 
of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  North  in  the  arts. 
They  made  rude  pots  for  cooldng,  wove  mats, 
spim  hemp  for  fishing  nets,  and  constructed 
many  useful  implements,  but  pipes  and  wam- 
pum held  the  highest  place  in  their  estimation. 
In  dress  and  manners  they  closely  resembled 
other  Indian  tribes.  Theywerc  notorious  thieves 
and  gamblers^  and  often  games  of  chance  were 
prescribed  by  the  *'medlcine  men**  as  cures  for 
the  sick. 

The  Hurons  gave  up  their  Winters  princi- 
pally to  feasting  and  dancing.  Some  of  these 
foasts  were  of  die  most  extravagant  luture.  At 
one  place  thirty  deer  and  four  bears  were  served 
up.  "The  invitation  was  simple.  The  mes.sen- 
gcr  addressed  the  de&ired  guest  with  the  con- 
cise summons,  *Come  and  eatf  and  to  refuse 
wa.s  a  L^rave  offense.  He  took  his  dish  and 
spoon  and  repaired  to  the  scene  of  festivity. 
Each,  as  he  entered,  greeted  his  host  with  the 
guttural  ejaculation,  hoi  and  ranged  himself 
with  the  rest,  squatted  on  the  earthen  floor,  or 
on  tlie  platform  along  the  sides  of  the  house. 
The  kettles  were  stung  over  the  fires  in  the 
midst.  First  there  was  a  lonij  prelude  of  In^^u- 
brious  singing.   Then  the  hos^  who  took  no 
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share  in  the  feast,  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice 
the  contents  of  each  keltic  in  turn,  and  at  each 
announcement  the  company  responded  in  uni- 
son, ho !  The  attendant  squaws  filled  widi  their 
ladles  the  l)0\vls  of  the  guests.  There  was 
talking,  laughing,  jesting,  singing,  and  smoking; 
and  at  Umes  the  entertainment  was  protracted 
through  the  day."  If  H  was  a  medical  or  aacred 
feast  each  one  was  obliq;ed  to  eat  the  whole  of 
his  portion,  or  some  awful  calamity  was  pre- 
dicted ;  and  tiie  one  who  first  cUspatched  the 
viands  was  rewarded  with  tobacco.  The  scene 
under  such  circnistanccs  can  l)c  better  imag- 
ined than  described,  and  this  Icind  of  leasts  was 
mndi  dreaded  by  the  Indians. 

The  religious  beliefs  and  superstitions  of  the 
Hnrons  seemed  to  have  a  deep  intiuence  upon 
their  every -day  life.  In  nature  every  thing 
teemed  with  fife.  Trees,  rocks,  water- falls, 
rivers,  even  the  t^ame  they  destroyed  in  hunt- 
ing, enshrined  a  spirit  which  might  be  oilcnded 
or  propftbted.  Besides  ascribing  intelligence 
to  the  animal  and  natural  world,  they  believed 
in  '-ei;-^'s  called  Okies.  Most  of  these  Manitous 
revealed  themselves  in  the  forms  of  bea-sts  or 
birds,  tiiottgh  sometimes  they  appealed  as  hu- 
man beings,  sometimes  as  stones  whicli  con- 
tained flesh  and  blood.  Besides  these  there 
was  one  remarkable  individual  generally  called 
Manabazho,  or  the  Great  Hare.  The  East, 
West,  North,  and  South  were  personified,  and 
they  had  also  a  Summer  maker  and  a  Winter 
maleer.  Nor  were  these  their  only  superstitions, 
but  the  air  was  O'cry-wliere  fuU  of  good  and 
evil  spirits,  and  almost  ereiy  event  in  nature 
foreboded  good  or  ill. 

Among  these  savages,  fuU  of  dreams  and 
5uper5titif)ns,  it  was  destined  that  rirebcnf.  Da- 
vost,  and  Daniel  should  labor,  sufter,  and  die. 
In  July  a  Huron  Indian  came  to  Quebec  wifll 
the  announcement  that  his  countrymen  were 

uut  to  make  their  annual  visit,  and  soon  the 
river  was  swarnuog  with  canoes.  Their  visit 
lasted  usually  about  five  days.  This  year,  aAer 
the  custom.ary  coundts  and  barters,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Quebec,  Champlain,  introdnrcd  to  the 
assembly  the  three  Jesuits.  "These  are  our 
fiidiers,"  he  said.  *'We  love  them  m^re  than 
we  love  ourselves.  The  whole  French  nation 
honors  them.  They  do  not  go  among  you  for 
your  furs.  They  have  left  tfieir  friends  and 
thdr  country  to  show  you  the  way  to  heaven. 
If  vou  love  the  French  as  you  say  you  love 
them,  then  love  and  honor  these  our  fathers." 
The  chiefs  replied  with  words  of  extravagant 
praise,  and  disputed  the  privilege  of  entertain- 
ing the  priests,  but  bef'ire  the  hour  of  departure 
arrived  some  misunderstanding  arose,  and  a 


year  passed  before  die  Jesuits  really  started  for 

their  distant  home  among  the  Hurons. 

After  wavering  up  to  the  very  eve  of  their 
starting,  the  Indians  at  last  received  the 

thers.  If  was  a  weary  journey  of  nine  huntlrcd 
miles.  Week  after  week  passed,  and  as  the 
canoes  became  separated  for  more  than  a 
month  the  Jesuits  scarcely  met.  Brel>euf  could 
speak  a  little  Huron,  but  the  others  passed  the 
time  in  unbroken  silence,  busily  plying  the 
paddle  and  seeing  only  the  tawny  face  before 
them  in  the  canoe  and  the  wild  scenes  of  the 
forest.  !VTany  times  their  feet  were  sadly  torn 
upon  the  roclts  as  they  carried  the  canoes  and 
luggage  fixmi  stream  to  stream  or  around  the 
rapids.  Sometimes  they  doubted  whether  their 
strength  would  enable  them  to  Anish  their 
journey.  But  the  only  complunt  of  tiiese  men, 
accustomed  to  the  conveniences  of  the  Old 
World,  and  now  K'oing  day  by  day  farther  from 
civilization  and  from  associations  of  their  race 
and  kindred  to  scenes  of  barbarism  and,  per> 
chance,  martj'rdom,  was  that  they  had  too  little 
time  to  read  their  breviaries.  What  zeal ! 
Can  we  but  regret  that  it  was  not  exliibiied  to 
promote  the  diffusion  of  a  pirn  Christianity? 

The  canoe  which  carried  Brelicuf  first  .nri  ivrd 
at  its  destination,  and  Iiaving  landed,  the  In- 
dians dispersed  to  dieir  villages,  leaving  him  to 
fare  as  best  he  could.  Kneeling  npOQ  the  sand, 
Brelicuf  ofTcrcd  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  sate 
arrival,  and  soon  his  companions  made  their 
appearance,  looking  weary  and  worn  with  their 
lonj;  journey.  As  the  shade.s  of  evenino:  were 
closing  upon  them,  they  buried  their  baggage 
and  started  for  the  woods.  After  wandering 
awhile  along  a  dreary  path  tliey  ai  ti\ed  at  the 
vi11a<j;e  of  Ihonatiria.  Tlie  wliolc  population 
swarmed  out  to  meet  them,  cr)  ing,  "  Echom 
has  come  again!  Echom  has  come  again!" 
One  of  the  richest  Hurons,  Awandoay,  received 
them  into  his  Iwnse,  and  entertained  them  till 
the  Huron  mission-liouse  was  built 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  tribe  when  a 
house  was  to  be  built  for  the  whole  villa;;e  to 
assist.  And  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Ihona- 
tiria, lint  also  their  neighbors  from  Wenrio 
helped  in  the  building  of  the  missioo,  which, 
when  completed,  resembled  the  houses  of  the 
Hurons  without,  but  within  it  was  divided  into 
apartments,  each  opening  with  a  door,  which 

was  a  source  of  wonderment  to  the  whole 
neighborhood.  As  soon  as  the  liouse  was 
erected  there  was  no  lack  of  company,  for  the 
fimie  of  the  bbcfe-vobed  visitors  had  spread  to 
the  uttermost  limits  of  the  nation.  The  guests 
came  in  parties  and  examined  every  thing  in 
!  the  house  with  the  greatest  curiosity.  The 
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clock  W33  the  greatest  marvel.  "The  guests 
would  sH  in  expectant  silence  bjr  tiie  liour, 
waiting  to  hear  it  strike.  They  thought  it  was 
alive,  nn'l  .-.skt;  J  wh  it  it  ntc.  As  the  last  stroke 
sounded  one  of  the  Frenchmen  would  cry, 
*Stopl'  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  company 
the  obedient  clock  was  silent.  .  .  .  'What 
dots  the  captain  say?'  was  the  frequent  ques- 
tion, for  by  lliis  title  of  honor  they  designated 
the  dock.  'When  he  strikes  twelve  times  he 
says,  "Hang  on  the  kettle,"  and  when  he 
strikes  four  times  he  says,  "Get  up  and  go 
home."'  Both  interpretations  were  remem- 
bcr^,-d.  At  noon  visitors  were  never  wanting  to 
share  the  fathers'  sn^jim'tc,  but  at  the  stroke 
of  four  all  rose  and  departed,  leaving  llie  mis- 
sionaries for  a  time  in  peace." 

Tlie  Jesuits  now  entered  zealously  upon  the 
b.hor  of  learning  the  lang\>a^e  and  translating 
the  i'aters  and  Creeds  into  Huron.  They  also 
took  every  opportunity  to  exphdn  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  and  to  speak  of  hcnvcn  nm^  hell, 
ever  entreating  tlie  Indians  to  embrace  the  faith 
and  be  baptized.  They  also  gathered  Uie  chil- 
drcn  together  and  taught  tliem  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  to  pmy,  nm!  to  (  h:int.  The 
most  proficient  were  rcw.irdcd  with  presents 
of  beads  and  raisins.  Sometimes  the  elders 
came  to  the  house,  Hstcned  to  the  e.\|)l.in;it:o[is 
of  their  doctrines,  said  "  good,"  but  when  urged 
to  adopt  the  faith  replied,  "It  is  good  for  the 
French,  but  we  are  a  diflerent  people  with  dif- 
ferent customs."  IJut  as  yet  little  advancement 
was  made,  few  were  baptized ;  mostly  those  at 
the  point  of  death  and  infiuts,  dianging  the 
latter,  Le  Jeune  says,  ''from  littie  Indians  into 
little  angels." 

Winter  was  now  approaching,  and  the  time 
of  feasting  began,  and  as  the  Fathers  sat 
quietly  in  (Iieir  lor'i^c-.-;  an,iin(l  llicir  fires,  with- 
out the  air  was  rent  with  drumming,  singing, 
and  screecldng  of  the  drummers  and  gamblers. 
But  the  greatest  uproars  were  caused  by  the 
prescriptions  of  the  "medicine  men."  At  one 
time  a  young  Indian  became  crazy,  and  the 
whole  village  were  aroused  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirit  which  affected  him.  All  the  Indians 
dressed  themselves  in  the  most  fantastic  style 
caclt  could  devise,  and,  with  wild  dancing  and 
hideous  screeching,  for  a  time,  Brebeuf  says, 
"the  village  rescm!*led  r.intlcmonium."  An- 
other feast  w^as  Ohonhara,  the  Dream  Feast, 
where  all  feigned  madness,  and  men,  women, 
and  thii.'.n  n  mshed  frantidy  from  boose  to 
house.  The  next  momintj  al!  was  chanj^ed  ; 
every  body  went  around  seeking  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  certsdn  wish  made  known  to  them  in 
their  pretended  dream.  Whenever  a  demand 


was  made  something  was  given  to  the  dreamer, 
and  if  tiM  want  was  not  gratified  some  ^saater 

was  predicted  to  the  indi  vidua!. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  Wiijter  revelings 
were  at  last  over;  but  the  Summer  brought 
only  a  fearful  drought,  the  fields  were  parched, 
the  crops  withered.  In  vain  the  sorcerers 
screamed  from  the  top  of  their  houses  to  the 
"thunder-birds."  At  last  the  Jesuits  were  ac- 
cused of  scaring  them  with  the  red  cross  that 
fluttered  before  the  door  of  the  mission-house. 
The  indi.ins  desired  them  to  paint  it  white; 
they  did  so,  still  no  lain  came.  The  Jesuits 
said  to  them,  "Your  spirits  can  not  help  you, 
and  your  sorcerers  ha\'e  deceived  you  with 
lies.  Now  ask  Him  who  made  tlie  world,  and 
perhaps  He  will  hear  your  prayers."  Nine 
masses  were  tlien  ofTered  to  .St.  Joscjih,  and  as 
it  chanced  to  rain  soon  after,  for  the  time  the 
Jesuits  were  in  high  favor  with  the  Hurons. 

Soon  after  this  another  event  took  place 
which  gives  us  a  still  deeper  insight  into  the 
character  of  tlie  nation  tliat  the  Jesuits  were 
laboring  to  convert  to  Catholicisip.  We  give 
it  in  Mr.  Pariunan's  owvk  language:  /'The 
priests  were  soon  to  witness  another  and  a 
mure  terrible  rite,  yet  one  in  whicli  lliey  found 
a  consolation,  since  it  signalized  the  saving  of 
a  soul — the  snatcliinc^  from  pcr.'.'ticn  of  one  of 
that  dreaded  race  into  whose  very  midst  they 
hoped,  with  devoted  daring,  to  bear  hereafter 
the  cross  of  salvation.  A  band  of  Huron  war> 
rior.s  li:ul  .surprised  a  small  party  of  Iroquois, 
killed  several  and  captured  the  rest.  One  of 
the  prisoners  was  led  in  triumph  to  a  village 
where  the  priests  then  were.  He  had  suffered 
greatly ;  his  hands  csperirdly  were  fri^litfiilly 
lacerated  Now,  however,  l>c  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  kindness.  *Take  courage,'  said 
a  chief,  addressing;:;  him,  'you  are  anion f;  friends,' 
The  best  food  was  prepared  for  him,  nnd  Isis 
captors  vied  witii  each  otiier  in  offices  of  good- 
will. 

*'IIc  Ii;id  been  ,c;ivcn,  according  to  Indian 
custom,  to  a  warrior  who  had  lost  a  near  rela- 
tive in  battle,  and  the  captive  was  supoosed  to 
be  adopted  In  place  of  the  slain.  His  actual 
doom  Ma?!,  hovvever,  not  for  a  moment  in  do-.:! 
The  Huron  received  him  affectionately,  and 
having  seated  him  In  his  1m^  addressed  him 
in  a  tone  nf  extreme  kindness :  ♦  My  nephew, 
when  I  heard  tiiat  you  were  coming  I  was  very 
glad,  thinking  that  you  would  rem:dn  with  me 
to  take  the  place  of  faim  I  have  lost  But  now 
th.it  I  see  your  condition,  and  your  hrtnds 
crushed  and  torn  so  that  you  will  never  use 
them,  I  change  my  mind.  Therefore  take 
courage,  and  prepare  to  die  to-night  like  a 
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brave  man.'   Th«  pdsoner  coolly  asked  what 
would  be  the  manner  of  his  death.    '  By  fire,' 
Ibc  reply.   '  It  is  well,'  said  the  Iroquois. 

**  Meanwhile,  tiie  sister  of  the  slain  Huron, 
In  whose  place  the  prisoner  was  to  li.^\c  been 
adopted,  hrou-jht  him  a  dish  of.  food,  and,  her 
eyes  flowing  wltli  tears,  placed  it  before  him 
with  an  air  of  (he  utmost  tenderness,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  w.-irrior  hroupht  him  a  pipe, 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  fanned  him 
with  a  &n  of  feathers.  About  noon  he  gave 
his  farewell  feast,  after  the  custom  of  those  who 
Incw  fhemsclvos  to  he  at  the  point  nf  death. 
Ail  were  welcome  to  this  strange  banquet,  and 
when  the  company  were  gathered  the  host 
addressed  them  in  a  loud,  firm  voice,  '  My 
brothers^  I  am  about  to  die.  Do  your  worst  to 
me  i  I  do  not  fear  torture  or  death.* 

**  Some  of  those  present  seemed  to  have  visit- 
ings  of  real  compassion,  and  a  womm  a<^ked 
the  priests  if  it  would  be  wrong  to  kill  him, 
and  thus  save  him  from  the  fire.  The  Jesuits 
had  from  the  first  lost  no  opportunity  of  accost- 
ing him,  while  he,  grateful  for  a  genuine  kind- 
ness amid  the  cruel  hypocrisy  that  surrounded 
him,  gave  them  an  attentive  ear,  till  at  length, 
satisfied  v.ith  hi.s  answers,  they  baptized  him. 
His  eternal  bliss  secure,  all  else  was  as  noth- 
ing, and  they  awaited  the  issue  with  some 
degree  of  composure.  A  crowd  had  gathered 
from  all  the  surrounding  towns,  and  after  night- 
fall the  presiding  chief  harangued  them,*  ex- 
horting diem  to  act  their  parts  well  in  the 
approaching  sacrifice,  since  they  would  be 
kjoked  upon  by  the  Sun  and  the  God  of  War. 

**lt  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  scene  that 
ensued."  It  took  jil.ice  in  tiie  lodge  of  the  great 
war-chief.  .\l  on.  Eleven  fires  blazed  on  the 
ground  along  the  middle  of  this  capacious 
dwelling.  The  jdatforms  on  each  side  were 
closely  packed  with  spectatoi^  and  between 
these  an<l  the  fires  the  younger  warriors  stood 
in  lines,  each  bearing  lighted  pine-knots  or  : 
rolb  of  birch  bark.  The  heat,  the  smoke,  the 
glare  of  flames,  the  wild  yells,  contorted  vis- 
ages, and  furious  gestures  of  these  human 
devils  as  their  victim,  goaded  by  their  torches, 
bounded  through  the  fires  again  and  again 
i;'>ni  end  to  end  of  the  house,  tmnsfixed  the 
priests  with  horror.  But  when,  as  day  dawned, 
the  bat  spark  of  life  bad  fled,  they  consoled 
themselves  with  the  faith  that  tlic  tortured 
wretch  had  foimd  his  rest  at  last  in  paradise." 

fcO  la  COMVtNVKD.) 


CHRISTIA.V  MORALITY  THE  PERFECT 
AND  FINAL  TYPE. 


Love  is  mightier  than  fear.  It  is  tlie  soft, 
siten^  powerful  attraction  of  the  moral  worlds. 


CHRISTIANITY  rests  on  one  fundamental 
n^oral  princijile  as  the  complete  basi.s  of  a 
perfect  moral  character,  that  principle  being 
the  love  of  our  neighbor,  another  name  for 
benevolence.  And  the  type  of  character  set 
forth  in  the  Cos;pc!  history  is  an  absohite  cti- 
bodiment  of  love  both  in  the  way  of  action  and 
affection,  crowned  by  the  highest  possible  ex- 
hibition of  it  in  an  act  of  the  most  transcend- 
ent .'^clf-devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  hiiTinn 
race.  This  being  the  cose,  it  is  difiicult  to  see 
how  the  Christian  morality  can  ever  be  brought 
into  antagonism  with  the  moral  progress  of 
mankind,  or  how  the  Christian  of  charac- 
ter can  ever  be  lef^  behind  by  the  course  of 
human  development,  lose  the  allegiance  of  llic 
moral  world,  or  tjive  place  to  a  newly  emerging 
and  higher  ideal.  This  type,  it  would  appear, 
being  perfect,  will  be  final  It  will  be  final, 
not  as  prechiding  future  history,  but  as  com- 
prehending it  The  moral  efforts  of  all  ages 
to  the  consummation  of  the  world  will  be  efforts 
to  realize  this  character,  and  to  make  it  actu- 
ally, as  it  is  potentially,  universal. 

While  these  eilorts  are  being  carried  on  un- 
der all  dte  various  cbcunwtances  of  life  and 
society,  and  under  all  the  various  moral  and 
intellectual  conditions  attaching  to  particuLir 
men,  an  infinite  variety  of  characters,  personal 
and  national,  will  be  produced;  a  variety  rang- 
ing from  the  highest  Inminn  ^'randeur  down  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  grotesque.  But  these 
characters,  with  all  their  variations,  will  go  be- 
yond their  source  and  their  ideal  only  as  the 
rays  of  light  go  beyond  the  sun.  Humanity,  as 
it  passes  through  pliase  after  phase  of  the  his- 
torical movement,  may  advance  indefinitely  in 
excellence,  but  its  advance  uIU  be  an  indefinite 
approximation  to  tlie  Christian  tvpe.  A  diveri^- 
cncc  Irom  that  type,  to  wliatever  extent  it  may 
take  place,  will  not  be  progress,  but  debasement 
and  corruption.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  in 
short,  the  world  may  abandon  Christianity,  but 
it  can  never  advance  beyond  it.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  authority,  or  even  of  luvrintkm*  If  it 
is  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  reasott  M  mucb  as  any 
thing  in  the  world. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  arising  out  of 
personal  and  Idstcrical  eirtuinstances  wliic'i  .ire 
incident  to  the  best  human  characters,  and 
which  would  prevent  any  one  of  them  from 
being  universal  or  final  as  a  type.  But  the 
t)'pe  set  up  in  the  Go.spels  as  the  Christian 
type  seems  to  have  escaped  all  these  peculiar- 
ities, and  to  stand  out  in  unapproached  purity 
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as  well  as  in  unapproacfaed  perfection  of  moral 

excellence. 

The  good  moral  characters  which  wc  see 
among  men  fall,  speaking  broadly,  into  two 
general  classes — those  which  excite  our  rever- 
ence rxnd  those  which  excite  our  love.  These 
two  classes  are  essentially  identical,  since  the 
object  of  oar  reverence  Is  tiiat  elevation  above 

selfish  objects,  that  dis^nitv,  majesty,  nnlilencss, 
appearance  of  moral  strength  which  is  produced 
ijy  a  disregard  of  selfish  objects  in  comparison 
ot'  those  which  are  of  a  less  selhsh  and,  there- 
fore,  of  a  grander  kind.  But,  though  essen- 
tially identical,  they  form,  as  it  were,  two  hem- 
ispheres in  the  actual  world  of  moral  excellence ; 
tlie  noble  and  the  amiable,  or,  in  the  language 
of  moral  tnste,  the  grand  and  thf  hemitiful. 
Being,  however,  essentially  identical,  lliey  con- 
stantly tend  to  fusion  in  the  human  characters 
which  arc  ncirest  tn  jierfectinn,  thmic^h,  no  hu- 
man character  being  perfect,  they  are  never  act- 
ually fined. 

Now,  if  the  type  proposed  in  tlie  Gospels 
for  our  imUalion  were  charactcri.stir.illy  noMe 
or  characteristically  amiable,  characteristicaliy 
grand  or  characteristically  beautiful,  ft  might 
have  great  moral  attractions,  but  it  would  not 
be  iiniver<:nl  or  final.  It  ■wntild  Vx-lnnq^  lo  one 
peculiar  hemisphere  of  character,  and  even 
though  man  might  not  yet  actually  have  trans- 
ccndrd  it,  the  ideal  woiild  lie  beyond  it ;  it  wonW 
not  remain  forever  tlie  mark  and  goal  of  our 
moral  progress.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  neither 
characteristically  noble  and  grand,  nor  charac- 
teristically amialle  aiu!  beautiful;  but  both  in 
an  equal  degree,  perfectly  and  indistinguishably, 
the  fiision  of  the  two  dasses  of  qualities  being 
com]'!ete.  sn  th.it  t!io  mctital  evu.  tlioii^li  it  bo 
strained  to  aching,  can  not  discern  whether  that 
on  which  it  gazes  be  more  the  object  of  rever- 
ence or  of  love. 

There  are  differences  again  between  the  male 
and  female  character,  under  which,  nevertheless, 
tve  divine  that  there  lies  a  real  identity,  and  a 
consequent  tendency  to  fusion  in  the  ultimate 
ideal.  Had  the  Cnspel  tvpc  of  character  been 
stamped  with  the  jKrculiar  marks  of  either  sex, 
we  should  have  felt  that  there  was  an  ideal  free 
from  those  peculinritte';  Vcvont!  it.  TUit  thl.-?  i?; 
not  the  case.  It  exhibits,  indeed,  the  peculiarly 
male  virtue  of  courage  in  the  highest  dci^'ee. 
and  la  the  form  in  which  it  is  most  ar  of 
mere  animal  Impetuosity  an>l  most  r  \  irientiv  a 
virtue ;  but  this  form  is  the  one  common  to  both 
sexes,  as  the  annals  of  martyrdom  prove.  The 
I'oman  Catli<i1!rs  have  atteiiMited  to  consecrate 
a  female  type,  that  of  the  Virgin,  by  the  side  | 
of  that  which  they  take  to  be  characteristically  , 


m.a]e.  But  the  result  obviously  Is  a  mutilation 
of  tlie  original  type,  which  reaily  contained  all 
that  the  other  is  supposed  to  supply,  and  the 
creation  of  a  second  type  which  has  nothing 
distinctive,  but  is  in  its  attributes,  as  well  as 
in  it.s  history,  merely  a  pale  and  partial  reflec- 
tion of  the  first 

There  is  an  equally  notable  absence  <tf  any 
of  the  pcculi.irities  whicli  attend  particular  call- 
ings and  modes  of  life,  and  which,  though  so 
inevitable  under  tiie  circumstances  of  human 
society  that  we  have  learned  to  tiiink  them 
beauties,  would  disqualify  a  character  for  heir;;^ 
universal  and  the  ideal  Tlie  life^depicted  in 
the  Gospel  is  one  of  pure  beneficence,  disen- 
gaged from  all  peculiar  soci.il  circumstances, 
yet  adapted  to  all.  In  vain  would  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  point  to  it  as  an  example  of  a 
stake  like  his  own ;  the  circumstances  of 
Christ's  life  and  mission  repel  any  bferences 
of  the  kind. 

The  Christian  type  of  character,  if  It  was 
constructed  by  human  intellect,  was  constructed 
at  the  confluence  of  three  races,  tlie  Jewish, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Roman,  each  of  which  had 
strong  national  pectifiarities  of  its  own.  A  sin- 
gle touch,  a  single  taint  of  any  one  of  tho.se 
peculiarities,  and  the  character  would  have  been 
national,  not  universal ;  transient,  not  eternal : 
It  might  have  been  the  highest  character  in 
histor)-,  but  it  would  have  been  disqualified  for 
beiitg  Uie  ideal.  Supposing  it  to  have  been 
human,  whether  it  were  the  ellbrt  of  a  real 
man  to  attain  moral  excellence,  or  a  moral  im- 
agination of  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  the 
chances,  surely,  were  infinite  against  i;^  escap- 
ing any  tincture  of  the  fiinaticism,  (brmatism, 
anr!  c\cliisi\ eiHss  of  the  Jc\\,  of  tlie  political 
pride  of  the  Roman,  of  the  intellectual  pride  of 
the  Greek.   Yet  it  has  entirely  escaped  tlicm  all. 

Historical  circumstances  aflfcct  character  some- 
times directly,  .sometimes  by  way  of  reaction. 
The  formalism  of  the  Pharisees  might  have 
been  expected  to  drive  any  character  with  which 
it  was  brought  into  collision  into  tlie  opimsitc 
extreme  of  laxity;  yet  no  snch  tfTcct  can  })e 
discerned.  Antinonuanism  is  clearly  a  dctiec- 
tion  from  the  Christian  pattern,  and  the  off- 
pprinc:  rif  a  subsequent  age. 

The  political  circumstances  of  Judea,  as  a 
country  suffering  fipom  the  qqpreaslon  of  foreign 
conquerors,  were  calculated  to  produce  in  the 
oppressed  Jews  eitlicr  insurrectionar}-  violence — 
which  was  constantly  breaking  out — or  the  dull 
apathy  of  Oriental  submission.  But  the  life 
whirh  is  the  cxamjile  of  Christians  escaped 
both  these  natural  impressions.  It  was  an  act- 
ive and  decisive  attack  on  the  evils  of  the  age ; 
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bat  the  attMk  was  directed,  not  i^pAut  political 

tyranny  or  its  agents,  hni  agalatt  tflC  nonil  cor- 
ruption which  was  its  soiuxre. 

There  are  certain  qualitie*  which  are  not  vir> 
tues  in  therasdves,  but  ai«  made  inrtucs  by 

time  and  circumstance,  and  with  their  times  and 
circiunstances  pass  away,  yet,  while  they  last, 
I   are  often  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  es- 
teemed above  those  virtues  which  are  most  real 
and  universal.    These  Hicfitlous  virtues  are  tlie 
offspring  for  the  most  part  of  early  states  of 
I  society,  and  the  attendant  narrowness  of  moral 
\nsion.    Such  was  headlong  valor  among  the 
Northmen.   Such  was,  and  13,  punctilious  hos- 
pitalit)'  among  the  tribes  of  the  desert  Stich 
I    was  the  fimatical  /Vi'^tism  of  the  nncicnts, 
which  remained  a  virtue,  while  tlie  nation  re- 
mained the  largest  sphere  of  moral  sympathy 
known  to  man — his  irision  not  having  yet  em^ 
braced  his  kind. 
The  taint  of  one  of  these  factitious  and  tcm- 
I    porary  virtues  would,  in  the  eye  of  historical 
I  philosophy,  have  been  as  fiital  to  die  perfection 
and  univer«;-\lity  of  a  t\-pc  of  character  as  the 
taint  of  a  positive  vice.   Not  only  the  fcllow- 
cottntni'men,  but  the  compaidons  and  apostles 
of  Christ  were,  by  the  account  of  the  Gospels, 
iml  \itd  with  that  Jewish  patriotism,  the  fanat- 
ical intensity  of  which  disgusted  even  the  an- 
.   dent  woild.  They  desired  to  convert  their 
;    Master  into  a  patriot  chief,  and  to  turn  Iii.s  iini- 
I    versal  mission  into  one  for  the  peculiar  benefit 
'   of  his  own  race.    Had  they  succeeded  in  doing 
so,  even  in  the  slightest  degree — or,  to  take  a 
I    diffi  rent  hypothesis,  had  those  who  constructed 
1    the  mythical  character  of  Christ  admitted  into 
i   it  the  slightest  tinge  of  a  quality  whidi  they 
could  hardly,  without  a  miracle,  distinguish 
from  a  real  ^-irtne — the  time  would  have  arrived 
j    when,  the  vision  of  man  being  enlarged,  and  his 
I   aflection  Ibr  Ms  conntfy  becoming  subor^nate 
to  his  affection  for  his  kind,  the  Christian  type 
wottki  have  grown  antiquated,  and  would  have 
been  left  behind  in  the  ]>rogress  of  history  to- 
I    ward  a  higher  and  ampler  ideal   But  soch  is 
not  the  case.    A  just  affection  for  country  may 
indeed  tind  its  prototype  in  him  who  wept  over 
the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
who  offered  the  Gcspcl  first  to  the  Jew,  but  his 
'    character  stands  clear  of  the  narrow  partiality 
which  it  is  the  tendency  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion to  discard.  From  exaggerated  patriotism 
and  from  cxai;.jerated  co<:mop>olilan{smlheGiris- 
tiao  example  is  equally  free. 
Asceticism,  agai  n,  if  it  has  never  been  a  virtue, 
:    even  under  exceptional  circumstances,  is  very 
exsily  mistaken  for  one,  and  has  been  almost 
.    oniversaUy  mistaken  for  one  in  the  East  There* 


are  certain  states  of  sodety— such,  Ibr  example, 

as  that  which  the  Western  monks  were  called 
upon  to  evangelize  and  civilize  by  their  exer-  | 
tions— in  which  it  is  difficult  to  deny  the  nseiiil-  I 
ness  and  merit  of  an  ascetic  life.  But,  had  the  f 
type  of  character  set  before  us  in  the  Gospel 
been  ascetic,  our  social  experience  must  have 
discarded  it  in  the  long  run,  as  omr  moral  expe- 
ricnce  would  have  discarded  it  in  the  lonp;  run 
had  it  been  connected  with  those  formal  observ- 
ances into  the  consecration  of  which  asceticism 
almost  inevitably  falls.  But  the  type  of  charac- 
ter set  before  us  in  the  Gospels  is  not  ascetic, 
though  it  is  the  highest  exhibition  of  self-denial. 
Nor  is  it  connected  with  formal  observances, 
tliough,  for  reasons  which  are  of  universal  and 
permanent  validity,  it  provisionally  condescends  j 
to  the  observances  established  in  the  Jewish 
Church.  The  diaracter  of  the  Essenes,  as 
painted  by  Jnsephus,  which  seems  to  outvie  the 
Christian  character  in  purity  and  self-denial,  is 
tainted  both  with  ascetldsm  and  formalism,  and, 
though  a  kiAy  and  pun  conctptioiii  couhl  not 
have  been  accepted  by  man  as  permanent  and 
universal. 

Cast  your  eyes  over  the  human  characters  of 

history,  and  oliscrvc  to  how  great  an  extent  the  ' 
most  soaring  and  eccentric  of  them  are  the  crea-  ■ 
tures  of  their  country  and  their  age.    Examine  . 
the  most  pbetic  of  human  visions,  and  mark 
how  closely  they  are  connected,  either  by  way  ! 
I  of  direct  emanation  or  of  reaction,  with  the  po- 
I  litical  and  social  circumstances  amidst  which 
,  they  were  conceived;  how  manifestly  the  Utopia 
I  of  Plato  is  an  emanation  from  the  Sp.irtan  com- 
monwealth, how  manifestly  the  Utopia  of  Rous- 
seau is  a  'reaction  against  the  artificial  society  | 
of  Paris.    \^liat  likelilicjod,  then,  was  there  th.it 
tlie  imagination  of  a  peasant  of  Galilee  would 
spring  at  a  bonnd  beyond  place  and  time,  and 
create  a  Qrpe  of  diaracter  perfectly  distinct  in 
its  personalit}'.  yet  entirely  free  from  all  that 
entered  into  the  special  personalities  of  the  age; 
a  type  which  satisfies  us  as  entirdy  as  it  satis- 
fied him,  and  %vhich,  as  far  as  we  can  see  or  im- 
agine, will  satisfy  all  men  to  the  end  of  time? 


A.s  a  little  silvery  circular  ripple,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  fallint^  pebble,  expands  from  its 
inch  of  radius  to  the  whole  compass  of  the 
pool,  SO  there  Is  not  a  child— not  an  infant 
Moses — pbrcd,  however  softly,  in  his  bulrush 
ark  upon  the  sea  of  time,  whose  existence  does 
not  stir  a  ripple,  gyrating  outward  and  on,  tiQ 
it  shall  have  n1o^ed  across,  and  spanned  the 
whole  ocean  of  God's  eternity,  stirring  even 
1  the  fountains  at  which  his  angels  drink. 
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I  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

SATURDAY  night  I  and  ont  hf  one  the 
shadows  creep  from  their  mysterious  hiding 
jjl.ices,  ulicre,  all  day  long,  they  have  patiently 
waited  the  sun's  departure  to  hold  their  wierd 
ghostly  trysts  in  the  eventide.  Saturday  night ! 
and  the  great  weary  world,  worn  with  its  six 
days'  toil,  and  strife,  and  tumult,  folds  its  tired 
hands,  and  looks  forward  eagerly,  gratefully,  to 
to-morrow's  peaceful,  calm,  and  blessed  rest. 
Saturd.-.y  ni^litl  another  week's  work  finished, 
another  week's  vexations  and  cares  gone  by, 
and  the  jaded,  worried  look  fiides  from  the  maa's 
face  as  he  hurries  along  with  quickening  pace 
in  the  deepening  twilight;  a  few  steps  farther 
he  sees  the  "light  in  the  window;"  a  little 
nearer  and  a  group  of  bng^t  expectant  £ices 
pn  ssed  close  against  the  window  panes,  peer 
out  into  the  gathering  gloom,  watching  for  ik- 
tiicr ;  a  moment  more  and  he  is  shut  in  from 
the  jostling,  busy  throng,  and  finds  rest  amid 
the  love,  and  warmth,  and  smiles  of  home. 

Saturday  night !  the  last  bill  is  paid  from  her 
slender  earnings,  and  the  scanty  remnant  de- 
posited carefully  in  the  brown,  cracked  pitcher, 
to  eke  out  next  month's  rent;  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  she  gathers  her  little  iatheriess  ones  about 
her,  a  stranger  smile  wreathing  her  fiuled  lips, 
and  illuminfj  her  sad  face,  as  she  takes  time 
to  listen  to  their  innocent  prattle;  while  from 
her  sornpw4iafdeiied  heart  goes  up  a  mute 
thank-ofifering  for  die  day  to  comc^  God's  oft- 
given,  ever-welcome  pift. 

Saturday  night!  thought  flics  like  a  nest- 
seeking  bird  homeward  to  the  dear  cirde  who^ 
round  the  evening  lamp,  talk  of  the  absent  one  ; 
a  mist  vails  the  eyes,  and  the  stfirs,  which  a 
:  moment  ago  walked  their  blue  paths  so  brightly 
and  cbeeiiiilly,  grow  suddenly  dim;  and  the 
cool  Autumn  air,  lately  sn  fresh  and  invigora- 
ting, breathes  into  the  soul  a  melancholy  dew  ; 
two  big  rocmd  drops  fidi  upon  die  mnsty  page, 
as  thoughts  of  home  fill  the  heart. 
I  Saturday  night!  a  voice  feelile,  but  with  trem- 
ulous music  in  its  utterances,  like  some  ancient 
harp  which  once  breathed  mdodies  strong  and 
clear,  but  whose  loosened  strinirs  now  .sigh  with 
plaintive  quiverings,  "The  night  cometh" — 
"the  night  wherein  no  man  can  work,"  Fair 
morning  with  its  rose-tinted  hours  bearing  on 
their  snnny  bosoms  the  dew  and  freshness  of 
childhood,  fiuled — ^feuled  away.  Gone  the  inno- 
cent child-Ufo  wid)  its  pure  chUd-tfioughts,  and 
child-wondets,  and  little  childish  works  and 
ways,  gone — al!  gone.  Flown  midday's  strength 
and  vigor  when  the  heart  l)cat  highest  and 
warmest,  when  most  real  and  earnest  was  the 


solemn, march  of  life.  Gone  its  liigh-built  plans 
and  purposes,  its  best,  heartiest  strivings  for 
self,  and  man,  and  God,  gone — gone  forever. 
Alone  in  the  gat'icring  darkness  of  Saturday 
night ;  alone,  for  gra\  es  have  been  left  behind 
on  the  wayside — ^graves  every  here  and  there, 
clasping  in  their  cold  embrace  "the  loved  and 
lost."  Nervele'!':,  the  strong  arm  upon  which 
it  w.iH  such  a  pleasure  to  lean  in  the  "happy, 
eatly  day,"  and  such  a  comfort  to  ding  to  in 
the  days  prime  and  declining.  Cold,  tlic  little  . 
hands  that  nestled  confulinj^dy  in  hers,  and  rest-  ' 
iog  now  the  little  wayworn  feet,  and  sleeping 
the  eager,  resHess  little  travelers  that  so  soon 
grew  weary. 

Evening  has  waned  into  night.  The  sand  in 
the  glass  runs  low.  The  lamp  flickers  feebly, 
and  the  soul  Is  busy  making  preparations  for 
its  final  departure.  Out  on  the  still,  sleeping 
air,  twelve  o'dock  rings  its  solemn,  thrilling  i 
knell,  each  low,  deep  peal  telling  not  of  grief, 
not  of  joy,  but  of  the  nii^ht  ending,  morning 
dawning.  Saturday  completed,  Sabbath  begin- 
ning, earth  receding,  heaven  oi>ening,  revealing 
to  the  enraptured,  almost  disintbralled  soul  **its 
eternal  weight  <d  glory." 


A  WELCOME  TO  SNOW. 

BBAunvvL  visitant  I  softly  and  purely 

Fall  thy  Vihitc  flakes  on  our  desolate  earth— 
Blessing  in  silence,  but  blci^ing  us  surely  j 
The  bareness  of  Whiter  has  gone  at  thy  birth. 

\Vc  gaxc  on  thy  loveliness,  pleased  and  enchanted. 
As  by  Nature's  kind  h.and  thou  art  lavij^hlyatrcwn; 

I'hy  delicate  beauty  can  nut  be  transcended 
E*en  bf  emerald  brightness  of  rose-bloombg  Jnne. 

Emblem  of  purity,  gently  dcsi  rmllng, 

To  wrap  in  tby  mantle  our  bleak  mother  Earth ; 
With  the  tky^s  lovely  azure  thy  gleaming  white 

likiuTnif:  - 

FitlinL;  scene  f'^r  tb.c  time  of  ImriLiuucl's  birth! 

Thy  crystallized  fragments,  ail  sparkling  and  glowing 
In  the  glittering  rays  of  a  clear  Whiter^  sun. 

Our  little  ones  gnthf  r,  n-ith  mirth  nvcrfli-wing, 
And  shout  thee  their  welcome  with  trulicsomc  fua. 

The  fiumer  win  bless  thee  for  warmhig  and  covering 

The  sccd.s  of  hi.s  hsrxe.st  the  forthcoming  year, 
And  while  thy  soit  down  round  his  homestead  is 
hov'ring. 

Contentedly  wait  for     Spring  to  appear. 
May  God's  grace,  like  thy  gentta  descent^  knidly 

falling, 

Still  ooofort  and  bios  us  weak  mortals  below, 
While  we  wait  for  the  tisM  when,  if  true  to  o«r 

calling, 

Our  hearts  will  be  pure  as  the  new-firilen  snow. 
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WEARING  THE  STRIPES. 


"TIkmc  stripes  not  Um 
Lead  up  to  him," 

1 ACK!  Jade!"  screamed  a  woman'^s  voices 
J     "Jack!  Jack!  the  little  vagabond,  when 
will  he  come,"  sh«  muttered  ia  a  lower  voice. 
•*Jacki  jack!" 

No  aastmr  ftdlowed  ber  call,  and  Mrs.  Weed 
stiiod  in  tl>e  door  of  her  farm-house,  shading 
ber  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  setting  sun, 
whose  rays  wen  reeled  from  the  long  row 
of  shining  tins  that  adorned  the  top  of  the 
low  picket  fence,  and  bespoke  tlic  neatness  of 
Mrs.  Weed,  the  mistress  of  the  farm.  She  was 
a  tall,  spare,  aagalar  woman,  irith  sharp  fea- 
tures, and  keen  black  eyes.  A  pair  of  iron- 
bound  spectacles  kept  guard  upon  the  high 
nose,  and  her  voice,  if  it  had  possessed  sweet- 
ness In  youth,  had  long  since  turned  to  the 
shtrpest,  sourest  cider  vincg^ar  by  the  kccpinLj. 

She  looked  long  iuul  earnestly  over  tlie 
meadow  beyond  the  laoe  for  tbit  atiissing  Jack, 
and  her  eye  rested  complncentfy  npott  the  rich 
farm  fields,  her  husband's  possessions,  now 
sleeping  in  October  idleness.  The  slanting  sun- 
beams fell  on  fhe  yellow  pumpkins,  lighting 
them  up  with  a  mockery  of  the  sun's  glory,  and 
deling  the  crimson  of  the  sumach  that  had 
been  hidden  in  corners  of  the  rail  fences,  but 
now  ftamed  out  in  bold  f»He(  rMUn;  the 
scarlet  of  the  cherry  and  maple,  wliose  leaves 
had  lighted  tlieir  funeral  pyres  for  that  year. 

But  BO  Jade  was  forthconUng  at  Mrs.  Weed's 
call,  as  she  turned  impatiently  from  the  door 
into  the  long,  low.  scrupulously  neat  kitchen, 
where  all  things  were  as  they  should  be,  bcar- 
lo^  evidence  of  tV  sldiiiul  housewifery  of  its 
mistress.  She  had  scarcely  turned  from  tlie 
door  when  the  figure  of  a  boy,  not  more  than 
twelve  years  old,  came  stumbling  across  the 
rough  potato  field,  driving  slowly  bdore  him  the 
tun  C'^vs  from  their  pa<;tiire.  He  was  small, 
thin,  and  delicate  in  a|>pearance,  and  his  gar- 
ments did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  hired  help,  but 
of  what  might  have  been  better,  or  much  worse. 

He  entered  the  ham-vard  so  quietly  th.it  ^Trs. 
Weed  did  not  hear  them  till  a  sound  caught  her 
ear  that  brought  an  ominous  frown  to  her  brow, 
as  she  started  !iasti!y  toward  the  yard.  Rat. 
tat,  tat — rat,  tat,  tat — tat,  tat !  The  sound  was  1 
interrupted,  and  the  tattoo,  beaten  upon  one  * 


of  the  sluning  tin  pans,  was  hastily  concluded, 
as  Mrs.  Weed,  springing  forward,  towered  above 
the  young  offender  in  wnUh,  and  his  stick  fell 
quickly  on  the  ground. 

"When  will  you  be  done  widi  your  idle 
trifles  ?"  exclaimed  his  mistress  angrily^  "  Is  n't 
it  enough  that  you  don't  earn  your  salt,  that 
you  must  go  to  work  beating  and  battering 
every  pan  and  kettle  on  the  place  P*' 

Jack  made  no  reply,  and  offered  no  excuse, 
but  slunk  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  cow, 
who  served  both  as  a  shield  of  defense,  and  as 
an  object  to  distract  her  attention  momentarily 
from  himself. 

"Don't  stand  there  staring,  but  bring  Uie 
milk-stool,  and  then  get  about  your  chores.*' 

Jack  obeyed  and  went  about  hb"  chmres, 
knowing  that  his  presence  alone  was  a  source 
of  constant  irritation,  and  any  slight  mistake  or 
foigotfoloess  on  his  part  would  at  once  kindle 
up  the  fire  of  peevish  vituperation  against  the 
orphan  boy  whom  her  htuband  had  brought 
from  the  country  poor-house  to  bring  up  as 
help  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Weed  was  not  unkind 
toward  him ;  he  gave  him  his  focKl,  shelter,  and 
niiment,  if  not  cheerfully,  at  least  he  did  not 
begrudge  this  kindness  keeping  die  sold  and 
l)ody  conifortaljly  together  of  his  dependent. 
He  gave  him  no  lumecessary  kicks  or  cuffs,  nor 
harsh,  stern  words,  nor  imnecessary  interest  of 
any  sort ;  he  knew  Jade  was  comfortably  dad, 
that  he  had  plenty'  to  cat,  but  he  knew,  more- 
over, that  he  had  made  a  very  bad  bargain  by 
having  bad  him  bound  over  to  him  for  a  ferm 
hand.  Three  years  had  passed  by  since  he  had 
taken  him,  in  the  firm  belief  that  lie  would  make 
in  time  a  profitable  investment,  and  ail  the  pre- 
dictions made  by  the  poorwhouse  officers  of 
Jack's  turning  from  a  weak,  delicate,  ])Urjy  cliild, 
who  required  some  nursing  and  tentler  rearing 
still,  into  a  healthy,  active,  vigorous,  gigantic 
&rmer*S  boy,  had  not  been  verified,  and  to  all 
appearances  were  not  likely  to  be;  l)ut  lie  took 
things  as  they  came,  and  made  the  best  of  a 
bad  transaction.  Mrs.  Weed  thought  differ- 
ently, for  Jack's  presence  was  an  unfailing  re- 
minder of  what  he  should  have  been,  and  what 
he  was  not  Their  neighbors  who  had  taken 
poor-house  boys  bad  better  luck;  thdr  diarity 
had  its  due  reward  in  the  strong,  healthy  per- 
sons of  their  assistants,  while  Jack  remained 
weak  and  puny,  having  a  oomfortabk  appetite, 
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yet  look  in  i;  as  if  he  were  not  well  fed,  and  being 
fit  only  fur  dmng  s\ich  chores  about  the  place  as 
she  aod  her  husband  could  easily  have  dispensed 
with ;  and  her  &vofs  were  doled  wX,  not  atin- 
gily,  perhaps,  bat  always  with  the  thought  that 
Jack  "  was  not  earning  his  salL" 
As  for  Jaclt 

Jack  had  been  thrown  houseless  and  home- 
less upon  the  wcjrld  like  thousands  of  otlicrs, 
apparently  for  no  purpose  but  to  be  fed,  clothed, 
and  taken  care  of  by  aOB«body.  His  recollec- 
tions of  the  paat  were  dim  and  nnpteai>:int ;  he 
could  remember  nothing;  of  parents,  relations, 
or  friends,  and  be  bad  been  handed  over  to  the 
county  authMitics  long  before  he  knew  the 
meaning  of  cruelty  or  atTcction.  His  pauper's 
portion  was  provided,  and  he  received  it  with 
a  sense  of  indelitedncss  to  somebody  for  the 
diarity,  and  always  feeling  that  he  wan  la  some 
one's  uay,  and  taking  what  it  would  ba  juster 
to  give  some  other  person. 

The  change  to  Farmer  Weed's  was  not  so 
great  for  liim,  for  here  he  felt  more  in  the  way 
than  aWi  not  having,  as  he  had  at  the  poor- 
home^  die  companionship  that  misery  loves; 
and  though  Mrs.  Weed  had  no  diildren  of  her 
own,  no  pent-up  or  wasted  affection  w;is  be- 
stowed upon  the  orphan  boy  wlio  shuffled  along 
through  life,  living  solely  on  the  present,  noth- 
ing lingering  in  his  memory  of  a  brighter  past, 
and  as  dull,  uninteresting,  and  hopeless  a  future, 
with  scarcely  a  thought  beyond  his  daily  Inead 
and  daily  chores. 

A  slight  incident  was  destined  to  tnm  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  however,  and  chanjje 
its  hitherto  uneventful  current  He  drove  witli 
Fanner  Weed  to  tiie  co«mty  town  <»  court 
day,  and  there  heard,  for  tibe  ^t  thne,  the 
nujsic  of  a  fife  and  drum  accompanyinj;  the 
county  nulitia  as  tliey  paraded  through  the  town 
to  the  air  of  Yankee  Doodle.  Jack  listened 
witli  ravished  cars,  and  though  the  sight  of 
some  tine  blue  coats,  and  gilt  epaulets,  glitter- 
ing in  the  son,  had  enchanted  his  eyes,  the 
sounds  of  the  music  iilled  his  head  long  after 
the  gay  sight  had  ^•anished,  and  rang  through 
his  ear  as  he  sat  by  Fanner  Weed's  side  when 
tiiey  were  driving  home. 

A  faculty  that  had  been  lying  dormant  had 
received  a  sudden  awaking,  and  Jack  earnestly, 
in  all  leisure  odd  moments,  with  his  whistle  for 
a  fife,  made  impromptu  drums  of  any  convenient 
object,  appUnnc:  the  accompaniments  in  faint 
imitation  of  the  delightful  sounds  that  had  in- 
spired him  firom  the  musicians  of  the  militia. 

Mrs.  Weed  was  not  long  in  discovering  his 
new  amusements,  and  regarded  them  with  an 
eye  of  especial  disfavor.   The  tin  pans,  shining 


in  all  their  spotless  effiilgenoe,  had  once  or 

twice  ser%'ed  J.ick  as  drums,  but  her  quick  ear 
had  instantly  detected  the  uttered  indignity,  and 
die  ofiender  who,  not  earning  his  salt,  neverthe- 
less»  making  assaults  in  very  wantonness  upon 
her  peculiar  property,  received  a  merited  re- 
ward ;  and  discovering  that  whistling  was  a  part 
of  the  offense,  Aat  was  instandy  foibidden  in 
her  hearing,  and  the  violation  of  her  command 
threatened  with  fearful  punishment 

As  Jack  was  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  ! 
sOHttd  of  her  voice  unless  sent  on  errands,  it 
was  at  such  times  that  he  indulged  in  his  secret 
pleasure  to  his  heart's  content,  out  of  sight  and 
sound  of  his  mistress's  sharp  eyes  and  ears;  for 
the  surreptitious  low  whistles,  and  tremulous, 
gentle  beating  on  the  weather-stained  sides  of 
the  bam  and  out-buildings,  made  very  lugu- 
brious and  uncertain  music. 

The  Autumn  days  were  shortening,  when 
Jack,  one  evening,  was  stopped  by  a  boy  from 
a  neighboring  farm  as  he  was  driving  the  cows 
from  the  pasture.  MiChalas,  a  stont^  tiuek-sel 
boy  of  sixteen,  rarely  bestowed  more  than  a 
passing  nod  or  whistle  to  Jack ;  but  that  even- 
ing he  was  invested  with  a  new  dignity,  and 
wishing  to  impress  Jack  he  hailed  him,  and 
engaged  in  a  short  conversation  in  order  to  give 
the  younger  boy  au  opportunity  of  admiring 
him  more  Idsurdy.  Nicholas  gave  him  a  mo- 
ment to  take  in  Us  new  i^aty,  and  tiien  asked, 
condescendingly, 

"How  do  you  like  this,  Jack?  I  *m  off  for 
the  wars." 

Jack  gazed  stuindly  at  the  new  uniform  and 
gilt  buttons ;  he  had  heard  of  the  war,  but  had 
scarody  thought  of  It,  and  Nichohs's  newdothes 
caused  him  no  envy. 

"I'm  a  soldier  now,"  said  Nicholas.  "The 
I  country  needs  all  her  fighting  men,  and  Farmer 
Smith  said  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  I  might 
as  well  go  ;  may  be  it  will  all  be  over  by  Spring, 
and  perhaps  I  '11  come  back  a  general." 

**Witl  it  take  long^**  asked  Jack,  not  knowing 
exactly  what  to  say. 

"Will  what  take  long?" 

"  To  be  a  general." 

«0!  a  feUow  can't  tell  thai^". replied  Nich* 

olas  ;  ''you  see  it  depends  entirely  upon  luck; 
every  one  has  a  chance.* 

"  Perhaps  you  '11  be  hurt,"  said  Jack. 

**0\  m»t  mm  man  in  Mty  is  hurt,**  said  the 

sanguine  Nicholas.  "It's  a  pity  you  can't  go 
now.  I  guess  you  are  too  young  for  any  thing 
but  a  drummer  boy;  you  might  go  for  that; 
better  drum  for  your  country  than  go  around 

beating  and  knocking  things  about.  I  'vc  heard 
you  often,"  he  added,  seeing  that  Jack  looked 
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somewhat  alarmed,  "oftea  and  often,  when 

you 've  been  dri\in^(  the  cows,  and  I  believe 
you 'd  oiake  a  number-one  drummer." 

Nicholas  strode  off;  and  Jack  stood  still 
watching  him  as  he  stumbled  over  the  corn- 
field till  he  was  lost  to  sight,  and  then,  sud- 
denly remembering  bis  charge,  quickened  his 
steps  and  overtook  the  cows,  wbo^  knowing 
their  stalls.  }i:ul  tumod  homewaid  widioat  fol- 
lower or  guide. 

Jack  Ustened  more  attentively  to  the  war 
conversations  that  were  going  on  around  him 
as  Farmer  Weed  talked  with  neighbors  wim 
dropped  in  fcu"  an  hour's  chat,  and  went  to  bed 
to  dream  of  an  army  of  smaJl  dnunmer-boys, 
with  Nicholas  for  their  general ;  of  battles  where 
no  fiercer  sounds  than  the  fife's  shrill  tones  and 
the  regular  beat  of  the  drums  were  beard  lead- 
ing to  bkn^ess  victories;  where  less  than  one 
in  fifty  were  hw^  and  do  sadder  sounds  rent 
I   the  air. 

'  For  weeks  Jack  heard  of  nothing  but  the 
war.  Other  persons  that  he  had  seen  were 
I  going  like  Nicholas  to  be  made  generals,  and 
Farmer  Weed  declared  that  if  he  were  ten 
years  younger  he  would  shoulder  the  rifle  Aat 
had  been  rusting  on  two  hooks  in  the  entry 
vt-all  for  years  and  start  off  with  the  bravest, 
and  Mrs.  Weed  thanked  Heaven  that  he  was 
no  younger. 

The  frosts  of  November  had  hardened  the 
j    rough  country  roads  over  which  Jack  and  his 
'   master  again  traveled.  They  were  starting  for 
I    die  count}'  town  on  court  day.   The  heavy 
w:i«ron  rolled  its  unwieldy  bulk  slowly  over  the 
jolting  road,  or  paused  for  a  moment  for 
!    Farmer  Weed  to  exchange  a  neighborly  word 
with  those  whom  he  met 

The  town  was  in  a  great  commotion ;  soldiers 
in  their  uniforms  were  every-where,  standing  in 
groups  OQ  the  oomers*  walking  arm  in  arm 
through  the  streets,  taking  a  drop  in  groceries, 
or  strolling  idly  about   Wherever  Jack  turned 
I    bis  eye  he  saw  the  same  objects  of  interest, 
I    white  the  dtisens  were  gazing  at  them  in  stupid 
I    curiosity,  or  seemed  to  l>e  growini^  frantic  with 
the  enormous  weight  ot  business  on  hand ;  and 
Jack  heard  many  times  the  same  remark  re- 
I    peated — "They'll  be  off  certainly  to-morrow." 
1       He  had  been  left  perched  on  the  high  seat 
'    in  the  front  of  the  wagon,  while  its  owner  went 
i   off  gossiping  with  old  friends  and  acqualnt- 
ances  after  his  business  had  been  accomi>lished. 
And  as  Jack  from  bis  post  of  observation  was 
kwking  about  he  spied  the  familiar  figure  of 
Nicholas,  who,  "witli  the  gun  upon  his  shoulder 
and  bayonet  by  his  side,"  was  strutting  im- 
portantly about,  followed  by  a  troop  of  small, 


admiring  boj^,  to  whom  he  occasionally  ad- 
dressed an  observation.  Jack  looked  on,  and 
Nicholas,  discovering  him,  winked  and  nodded 
familiarly  as  he  came  nearer. 

"  I 'm  off  to-morrow,  Jack,"  he  cried. 

Jack  looked  at  him.  but  made  no  comment. 

"  Come  down  and  see  our  barracks.  Where 's 
the  fanner?" 

"  He 's  gone,  and  won't  be  back  for  an  hour," 
replied  Jack  timidly. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said  Nicholas,  '*  there 's 
lots  of  time ;  the  hones  are  tied,  and  wiU  stand 
here  all  ri^ht,  and  I  'U  show  you  something  of 
soldier's  life." 

Jack  scran^ed  down  without  further  hesita- 
tion or  urging,  and  followed  Nicholas  timidly  as 
lie  led  the  way  to  the  barracks.  Wherever 
they  went  every  thing  seemed  in  a  state  of 
preparatioo  for  imme^ate  departure;  rolb  of 
blankets  were  straj)|K:(l,  the  tents  were  despoiled 
of  their  small  variety  of  furniture,  some  conk- 
ing utensils  were  lying  near  the  remnant  of  a 
blackening  fire,  and  a  few  men  were  lounging 
carelessly  about  the  place. 

"Is  n't  this  a  jolly  way  to  live?"  asked 
Nichohs.  We  thought  we  *d  go  to-day,  but 
there 's  been  a  hitch  somewhere^  and  we  w«m't 

start  till  early  to-morrow  morning." 

'*  This  is  the  fellow  i  was  telling  }'ou  about,"' 
said  Nicholas  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  that 
escaped  Jack's  ear;  Sre  got  him  just  in  the 
nick  of  time." 

"  We  '11  see  what  can  be  done,"  returned  the 
man,  who  left  the  tent  where  they  were  stand- 
ing, and  soon  returned,  brintiiis^  with  him  a 
large  drum  that  he  placed  before  jade,  and, 
offering  htm  the  drum-sticks,  said,  **See  what 
you  can  make  with  that." 

Jack  took  the  two  drum-sticks,  but  his  trem- 
bling liand  held  them  so  awkwardly  the  tall 
man  took  them  himsdf  and  showed  him  how 
they  were  to  he  used. 

"  Let  me  try  now,"  excbimed  Jack  with 
sparkling  eyes,  following  every  motion  of  the 
soldier's  hand. 

The  strokes  fell  regularly,  and  when  Mike, 
the  fifcr,  was  summoned  and  piped  out  the 
strains  of  <*The  Bold  Soklier  Boy"  and  <>St 
Patrick  in  the  Morning,"  Jack  kept  such  good, 
even  time,  though  somewhat  tremulous  at  first, 
but  increasing  in  regularity  and  strength  with 
his  confidence,  that  they  all  cried,  **  Bravo  l" 
and  said  he  was  tit  for  any  kind's  drummer. 

The  tall  soldier  patted  him  on  his  back  as  be 
asked  him  how  he  "would  Bke  to  go  to  war 
with  them  and  live  an  eaqr  life  and  drum  for 
the  soldiers  ?" 

"  Farmer  Weed  and  his  wife  won't  object," 
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said  Nicholas,  "for  I  have  heard  them  say  a 
hundred  times  that  Jack  could  n't  earn  his  salt, 
ai)d  he  can 't  fanning,  I  know." 

think,  then,  well  have  to  take  you  with 
as  to-morrow,  my  little  man,**  said  the  tall 
SdMiLT.  "for  it  would  be  a  .:^f;it  shame  for  the 
country  to  lose  such  a  good  drummer.  Would 
you  like  to  go  with  us?  There  will  be  no  dan- 
^L^cr  for  you,  no  fighting  no  one  for  you  to  beat 
but  the  drum." 

J.ick  listened  with  tlirobbing  heart  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  it  thrilled  triumphantly, 
and,  evinrin'::  bis  rcndy  ricqnicsccnce,  he  fol- 
lowed Nicholas  and  the  tall  soldier  to  head- 
quarters, where,  without  further  doabt  or  ques- 
tioning, he  was  invested  with  his  new  title  and 
the  clothe?^  his  position  entitled  him  to,'  for- 
merly the  property  of  his  predecessor,  who  had 
died  recently,  thus  slipping  from  the  regiment's 
r.iiiks  Iteforc  its  march  Ind  fairly  bci^in. 

In  his  new  excitement  Jack  had  entirely  for- 
gotten Farmer  Weed  and  his  wagon.  Hours 
had  passed  since  he  had  left  it,  and  when  the 
farmer  returned,  to  his  surprise  and  vexation, 
he  found  Jack  missing.  He  wondered  very 
much  at  this  unwonted  proceeding,  and  waited 
quite  patiently  for  an  hour  or  longer.  The  keen 
November  wind  blew  in  his  face,  and  the  day 
was  wearing  on.  He  saw  nothing  of  Jack,  and, 
strolling  around  in  search  for  him,  he  was  told 
that  Jack  had  been  last  seen  going  toward  the 
campHground  with  Nicholas.  The  walk  was 
long,  and  Farmer  Weed's  patience  becoming 
exhausted,  he  mounted  his  wagon  in  a  rage 
an-i  r'rovL  otT.  thinking  it  would  tc.icli  Jack  a 
good  lesson,  and  was  half-way  home  before 
Nicholas  reached  the  jdace  where  the  wagon 
hatl  been  standing  to  apprise  him  of  Jack's  new 
vocation. 

Meanwhile  Jack  was  duly  installed  in  his 
position,  and  passed  a  night  of  troubled  rest 

in  his  strange  quarters,  .and  before  dawn  w.as 
awakened  to  start  with  the  regiment  that  left 
early  in  the  morning;  and,  as  if  fn  a  dream, 

Jack  found  himself  marching  in  the  ranks  as 
one  of  the  number  that  formed  the  long  pro- 
cession, forgetting  the  past  and  Fanner  Weed 
in  his  present  excitement  At  the  end  of  that 

first  day's  solilicririL^  he  had  tired  le,[;'s  :ind 
achincr  arms  and  iie.id,  whose  throbs  seemed 
j  so  many  echoes  of  the  drum-beats  that  had 
sounded  so  incessantly  in  his  e.irs  through  the 
long,  fatiguing  day's  march,  Unust-d  to  j:^ent 
exertion,  and  delicate  by  constitution^  he  es- 
ca{>ed  in  a  great  measure  die  severe  discipline 
of  the  soldier's  life,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
n;itnre  served  as  a  foil  for  the  vicc;^  and  wicked- 
ness to  which  he  was  suddenly  exposed,  but 


into  which  he  never  became  initiated.  Wher- 
ever he  was  known  bis  pure,  honest,  sir.iple 
character  remained  intact,  and  the  coarse, 
rough,  brave  men  learned  to  regard  him  not 
as  one  of  themselves,  but  a.s  somuthin:;  of  a 
hij^her  nature,  inspiring  both  love  and  rc>r>ect. 

Jack  had  but  two  uppermost  ideas,  and  tlicse 
were  his  drum  and  Nidiolas.  He  followed  the 
great,  rough,  burly  fellow  as  a  dog  would  his 
master,  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  troubles 
and  disgraces — and  they  were  not  fow-^nd 
enjoyed  ctjually  the  little  disdncdons  he  some- 
times obtained.  Nicholas  p<)<isf?<?sed  a  strong 
fascination  for  him,  and  the  prospect  of  his 
becoming  a  general  was  never  for  an  instant 

dmdited. 

The  comparatively  bright  side  of  the  soldier's 
life  had  been  presented  to  them ;  marches  over 
rough,  frozen  November  roads,  keen  winds 
cutting  their  faces,  occasional  storms  of  rain, 
snow,  or  pelting  sleet,  hard  beds  by  smolder- 
ing tires,  blankets  and  loose  straw  for  couches, 
hard-tack  and  salt  meat  for  food,  and  constant, 
rigid  discipline.  But  hearty  choruses  from 
strong  throats  rent  the  night  air  as  the  men  sat 
around  and  nursed  their  waning  fires,  diough 
t';e  frozeii  earth  was  their  cr.riiet  and  heaven 
their  lofty  canopy.  Others  smoked  while  cards 
were  telling  their  rounds,  cracked  coarse  jokes 
and  cjacuhxted  oaths  at  their  ill-hick.  Home- 
sick youths  with  faint  hearts  thoiiyiht  ot  the 
pleasant  homes,  receding  farther  at  every  step, 
and  of  die  possible  ^srnal  foture.  The  few 
pious,  the  ten  men  still  found  in  Sodom,  spent 
their  leisure  moments  in  devotion  to  Heaven. 
Sickness  and  death  occurred  occa.sionally,  but 
the  ra^ed,  unseemly  side  of  war  had  not  as 
VL-t  lieen  uncovered  ;  and  if  t^rave  !liou:,dits 
obtruded,  the  coming  fame  and  glory  drove 
them  £ir  away.  Vague  rumors  of  the  approa(^) 
of  the  enemy  were  heard,  and  Jack  listened 
with  implicit  faith  to  the  wonderful  accounts 
of  what  would  certainly  be  accomplished  when 
the  foe  was  met  &ce  to  (ace,  and  how  complete 
the  victory  would  be  over  the  cres^fidlen  enemy. 
He  h.-id  given  himself  little  concern  in  the 
questions  that  were  hourly  discussed,  but  as 
fbe  meeting  seemed  inevitable,  and  a  batde 
close  at  hand.  Nicholas  su^L^osled  n  possibility 
that  sent  his  thoughts  all  astray.  They  had 
been  sitting  together  near  the  camp-Are,  whose 
flidcering  rays  lit  tip  the  expression  of  the  two 
faces  as  they  sat  side  by  side,  showing  dis- 
tinctly the  strong  contrast  between  Jack's  pale, 
delicate  features,  widi  thdr  steady  content,  and 
those  of  Nicholas,  big,  blunt,  and  coarse,  and 
the  cnaod-naturcd  fice  was  clouded  and  [gloomy. 

"  I  say,  Jack,"  said  Nicholas,  breaking  the 
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sQence^ "  I  expect  we  will  have  some  rough  work 
tthmoiTow ;  wc  mny  have  to  srratch  pretty  hard." 
I      **  But  we  11  soon  beat  them,  you  kaow,"  said 
j   Jack,  confidently. 

"Of  course,"  returned  Nicholas;  "but  there 
won't  be  so  many  of  us  here  to-moirow  ntgbt 
as  there  are  now." 
«•  Vfhy  not  r*  asked  Jack  simply. 
I       Nicholas  looked  at  him  ratlicr  conlcmptu- 
oosly,  but  as  he  glanced  at  Jack's  face  he 
I   chedced  the  harsh  voids  that  rose  to  his  lips. 

"  Why,  if  we  dance  we  must  pay  the  fiddler. 
'    Seine  of  us  will  be  cut  up  like  hnjjs ;  some 
heads  must  go,  and  some  hands,  arms,  and  legs 
I   dtopped  off    How  would  I  look  without  a 
,    head.  Jack 

"  O,  Nicholas !"  Jack  could  only  utter  in  con- 
sternation, and  his  face  whitened  in  terror. 
"  Pshaw  I  don't  be  silly;  there 'k  no  danger 
j    for  you,  you  won't  be  In  tlie  fi^ht." 

'*But  suppose  your  bead  sliould  be  knocked 
,  off  ?»  saki  Jack  hnskUy. 

"  Well,  it 's  no  better  than  any  other  man's, 
'  for  that  m.itter,"  said  Nicholas,  "  and  some  one 
can  step  in  my  general's  shoes;  but  I  guess 
I  well  live  thnagh  the  day.  I 'te  not  afodd," 
aJ(!c<I  Nicholas  more  cheerfully.  "  But  tell  me, 
.  Jack,  do  you  ever  say  your  prayers  ?" 
I       Yes,  always  at  night** 

"  Who  tanght  you  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 
"  Who  taught  me  ?"  repeated  Jack  ;  "  I  can 't 
j   remember.   At  the  poor-house  the  woman  that 
'  sewed  and  took  care  of  the  clothes  always  made 
us  kneel  down  in  a  row  at  night  and  put  OUT 
hands  so  together,  and  then  we  said  oar  prayers 
1    together."  , 
"What  iBd  you  say ?» 
"  Now  I  !ay  mc,"  said  Jack, 
j      "What  is  that?"  asked  Nicholas;  "say  it 
I   over  for  me.** 

Jack  repeated  tt 
I      *•  That  is  very  pretty  ;  prettier  and  as  good 
as  the  long  prayers  the  chaplain  makes,"  criti- 
I  dsed  Nicholas.  <<WeII,  at  Farmer  Weed's, 
[  what  did  yoa  say  there  ?" 

I      "Why,  when  I  first  went  there  she  asked  me 
j    if  1  said  my  prayers.    I  told  her  I  always  said 
.  them  at  night ;  so  she  said  that  was  right,  and 
'    to  keep  on  saying  them,  so  I  did  it    And  wlicn 
J    1  came  here  J  heard  the  chaplain  often  tcU  the 
'  men  to  keep  on  saying  the  prayers  they  s^d  at 
]   hamt,  so  I  've  said  it  all  the  same.    I  can 
'  never  forpet  it,  and  I  don't  believe  I  conld  go 
to  sleep  without  it" 
There  was  a  long  pause.  Nicholas  lool»d 
I    steadily  in  the  fire,  and  Jack  looked  at  Mni,  till 
I  he  broke  the  silence  by  asking  abruptly, 
I     X Where 's  your  fiither  and  mother,  Jack?** 
 vou  xxyiii.»is  


"Dead,"  said  Jack;  "I  do  n*t  remember 

either  of  them." 

"Have  you  any  brothers  and  sisters — any 
rebtioos?** 

"  I  never  heard  of  any,**  answered  Jade  qm.« 
etly. 

"I  have  an  old  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  and 
tiien  relapsed  into  silence  that  was  not  broken 

till  he  started  up  and,  ])Lforc  he  strolled  off  to 
join  some  other  comj)anion8,  asked  Jack  again 
to  repeat  the  little  prayer. 

He  left  Jack  anxious  and  troubled.  When 
he  at  lenj:jth  fell  into  uneasy  slumlier,  strange, 
confused  dreams  visited  his  piUow.  'Fanner 
Weed,  his  fitther  and  mother,  whom  he  had 
never  remembered,  and  Nicholas,  filled  his 
brain  and  led  his  thoughts  a  wild  dance,  till 
the  morning  reveille  sounded  and  dissipated 
the  wild  visions,  and  startled  him  into  con- 
sciousness of  his  present  position  and  life. 

Rumor  buitied  through  the  camp,  and  all  was 
bustle  and  cooftision;  Uie  enemy  was  almost  in 
sight ;  every  eye  and  ear  was  on  the  stretch,  as 
various  reports  were  believed  and  doubted,  till 
the  men  found  they  were  actually  forming  to 
advance  and  fiioe  die  enemy,  who  showed  no 
signs  of  retiring.  Jack  could  not  at  first  ascer- 
tain his  post,  but  as  the  ranks  filed  away  he 
found  that  he  was  to  be  left  far  in  the  rear  with 
the  chaplain,  baggage,  and  other  non-fighting 
men.  He  h.ad  only  caught  one  glimpse  of  Nich- 
olas, as  he  hurried  by  in  the  gray  light  of  early 
dawn,  where  he  was  in  the  long  line  that  was 
already  marching  on.  Jack  little  knew,  but  the 
fearful  suggestions  \iri»f>l:is  li;ul  [jrescnted  the 
previous  evening  iiaunted  nnn  constantly. 

The  roar  of  the  sullen  cannon  caused  his 
heart  to  palpitate  wildly ;  that  ominous  sound, 
and  the  sharp  cracking  of  the  musketry  beard 
in  the  distance,  was  afl  die  rear-guard  Imew  of 
the  battle  till  its  first  sickening  and  dreadful 
results  were  brought  in  with  the  wounded  and 
dying.  Jack,  faint  and  heart-sick,  determined, 
however,  to  brave  the  worst,  and  as  the  hours 
crept  on,  and  the  !>ustle  and  terror  of  tlic  con- 
flict appeared  to  increase,  regardless  of  orders 
he  stole  out  unobserved,  and  following  the  di- 
rection the  guns  indicated,  he  ran  quickly  fiar* 
ward,  and  before  lie  knew  or  realized  his  situa- 
tion he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  din,  smoke, 
conlhsion,  and  horrors  of  the  battle^eld. 

He  saw  sights  that  made  him  close  his  eyes 
involuntarily,  and  heard  groans  and  unheeded 
calls  for  assistance,  and  stumbled  over  some 
prostiate  bodies.  He  stooped  to  see  if  Nidio- 
ias  was  there,  and  fearless  of  his  own  danger, 
with  tlie  only  thought  tliat  had  brought  him  to 
thb  drefidful  scene.  Unheeding  the  rattling 
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»«llot  he  hurried  on,  scorching  tlie  £iccs  of  the 
wounded  and  dyini:;.  As  he  was  pnssing  a  low 
shrub  a  groan  met  his  car;  he  turned  and  there 
saw  Nicholas  streldied  bleeding  upon  the 
ground,  apparently  in  great  pain. 

"O,  Nicholas,  what  rnn  I  do?  where  are  you 
.    hurt?"  exclaimed  Jack  in  terror. 
I      '*One  leg  is  gone,  I  *in  sure,"  said  Nidiolas, 
I     gToani:>c^  loudly,  "and  I 'm  dylii-^;  just  say  over 
the  little  prayer,  Jack,  and  then  I  think  1  '11  go 
easier." 

Jack  repeated  his  prayer,  but  said,  as  he 
kneeled  down  by  his  ."side  and  clasped  his  hand,  : 
'•What  can  I  do  for  you?  what  shall  I  do?" 

"If  I  could  be  dragged  away  oat  of  the 
sound  of  all  this  nois^  I  would  be  more  com- 
fortable " 

Jack  exerted  all  his  childish  strength,  but  the 
eflfort  was  fiitile,  and  he  gave  up  in  despair;  and 
those  who  parsed  near  were  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  interests  to  notice  him. 

'*If  I  only  had  my  canteen,"  groaned  Nicho> 
las,  "but  I  dropped  it  just  before  I  fell." 

"I  saw  it,"  exclaimed  Jack  joyfully.  "I  can 
^et  it;  it 's  just  near  here." 

"Do  n't  stir  from  ne,  Jack,"  K^d  Nicholas 

1  iilteouslv,  Itut  Jack  bounded  oiT,  feelintj  sure  that 
a  canteen  lie  had  knocked  against  his  toot  was 
the  property  of  Nicholas ;  and  thinking  also 
that  it  must  be  well  liUed,  as  it  was  heavy  when 
he  toiiclie  1  it. 

lie  started  ofL,  and  looking  carefully  on  the 
ground  found  the  missing  canteen.  The  spot 
was  &rth«r  off  than  he  had  imagined,  but  the 
canteen  was,  as  he  had  supposed,  filled  with 
water.  He  passed  a  dying  man  who  craved  a 
drop,  and  looked  at  Jade  so  wlatftiUy  Aat  Jack 
in  pity  sfojii^pd  and  ]>laced  it  to  his  lips.  Tie 
only  took  one  swallow,  but  his  dying  eyes 
seemed  to  thank  the  boy,  as  he  hurried  on  to 
the  aid  of  his  friend. 

"I 've  found  it,  Nicholas,"  he  cried,  ns  he 
came  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  and  he  held 
oat  the  canteen  toward  him  as  lie  came  nearer. 

A  sharp  sound  whistled  over  N'U  liolas's  head 
as  Jack  spoke,  and  the  next  uistant  the  boy  fell 
lit'cless  and  motionless  at  his  feet;  Uie  fatal 
l)all  had  lodged  in  his  forehead,  depriving  him 
instantaneously  of  life.  He  died  apparently 
without  a  pang  or  struggle. 

The  cantben  tliai  had  ftHen  from  his  hand 
lay  within  the  reach  of  Nicholas's  hand,  but  he 
did  not  stretch  it  out  to  take  it,  he  did  not  feci 
the  need  of  the  cooling  draught,  but  lay  with 
closed  eyes,  hofring  to  shut  out  the  figure  of 
Jack  who  was  dead,  lying  so  near  him,  and 
thinking  every  moment  wooild  terminate  his  own 
life  and  sufferings. 


Toward  the  close  of  the  day  of  nnoertain  vic- 
tory, when  liie  destructive  cannon  and  deadly 
shot  had  finished  that  day's  dreary  work,  and 
evening  was  dewing  upon  the  ghastly  battle- 
field, strewn  with  the  spoih  of  war,  the  men 
who  were  gathering;  the  dead  and  wounded 
ilashcd  the  light  of  ilieir  lanterns  upon  the  suf- 
fering, living  lace  of  Nicholas,  v^d  the  still, 
dead  fice  of  Jack. 

They  would  have  carried  off  the  dead  to  a 
has^  burial,  but  Nicholas  interposed  and  be- 
sought them  to  carry  the  body  of  the  drummer- 
:  boy  to  the  camp.  "TliC  boys  all  know  him, 
and  liked  him,  and  would  like  to  know  what  s  ' 
hqipened,"  said  Nicholas.  ' 

The  weight  was  light,  and  the  request  granted, 
and  the  next  morning  his  body  was  wrapped 
in  a  flag;  and  when  the  chaplain  at  the  open 
grave  told  the  thinned  ranks,  who  were  stand-  | 
ing  near,  the  story  of  his  devotion  and  death, 
many  a  warm  tear  was  brushed  away  by  the 
rougli  sleeve  that  covered  a  brave,  strong  arm. 

Farmer  Weed,  in  the  cold,  long  Winter  n  igl  ;i  >, 
read  to  his  wife  the  casualties  of  the  late  liat-  ] 
tie;  he  read  over  the  long  list  of  killed  and 
wounded,  and  at  the  end  was  placed  **Jadc,  a  , 
drummer  boy." 
"  It  must  be  our  Jack,"  he  said,  sorrowfully. 
Airs.  Weed  said  notliing;  but  the  knitting 
she  held  in  her  hand  shook,  and  some  tears  | 
and  stitches  were  dropped  together  during  that 
evening,  when  she  thought  of  Jack  who  "never 
earned  his  salt" 

Nicholas  lost  a  le,e,  but  retumed  home  with 
a  pension,  luelerrini;  that  to  the  uncertaintv  of 
a  generalship,  and  keeping  always  in  the  tcn- 
derest  part  of  his  heart  the  remembranos  of 
Jack,  the  dnunner  boy. 


THE  CHILD'S  MOKNING  PRiWER. 


Savior,  grant  a  morning  Uesnng 

To  a  little  rhil<l  like  me, 
All  my  sins  I  come  confessing  ; 

C.  i\  e,  I  pray  thee,  strei^b  to  flee 
E',    V  prcat  or  small  temptation, 

I-vtry  th<>u|;lu  tl;a5  is  not  right; 
Help  mc  be.ir  this  d.ay's  vexation 

With  a  spirit  calm  and  bright. 

Bless  my  friends,  and  make  mc  Io«e  them 

As  thou  lovcst  me,  O  Lord  I 
Make  them  fear  the  God  above  them, 

T.ikir,;::  for  their  ptiidr  tliy  Word. 
Aiul  when  death  shall  come  to  meet  us, 

May  we  gladly  to  thee  fly. 
With  the  anpel  hand«!  thnt  ftrcet  us, 

bent  from  mansions  in  the  sky ! 
 t  
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AMILY  piRCLE. 


Food,  Exerose,  and  Ci.OTinvc. — Tn  a  country 
where  there  are  such  extremes  of  climate  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  where  the  amount  of  exercise 
taken  is  so  various,  according  to  the  occupation,  one 
of  the  most  important  arts  of  life  is  to  vary  the  food 
taken,  both  solid  and  liquid,  with  the  circumstances 
and  habits  of  daily  life.  More  sickness,  if  not  also 
more  sin,  are  owing  to  want  of  consideration  and 
steady  adf-conqucst  in  adapting  one  to  the  other 
than  can  well  be  expressed.  There  is  no  great 
change  of  fashion  but  some  deep  experience  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  the  history  of  these  changes 
would  form  no  small  portion  of  the  medical  as  well 
as  the  religious  history  of  man. 

Since  Licbtg  has  unfolded  so  many  of  the  mys- 
teries of  animal  chemistry,  the  relations  of  food,  not 
only  to  bone  and  muscle,  but  to  climate,  to  clothing, 
and  to  work,  have  become  matters  of  exact  science. 
The  great  trouble  is,  however,  that  few  can  under- 
stand enough  of  the  scientific  investigations  requisite 
; o  make  much  practical  use  of  more  than  the  out- 
line of  thenu  But  every  man  may  know  that  there 
are  exact  and  proper  proportions  to  be  observed 
between  the  exercise  a  man  takes  and  the  amount 
of  food  he  eats,  and  a  little  eJ^erience,  with  occa- 
sional medical  hints,  may  enable  hfm  to  team  how 
to  preserve,  restore,  and  in  many  cases  perfect  and 
prescni-e  his  health  with  little  medidne,  or  rather  to 
make  all  his  food  medicinal. 

Befive,  however,  most  men  discover  that  care  is 
needed,  habits  of  eating  and  drinking  have  been 
formed  that  need  to  be  reformed  and  controlled,  and 
the  power  of  appetite  and  the  habit  together  over- 
power the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  strongest  reso- 
lutions at  each  meal  One  way  to  obtain  the  neces- 
iarv  C')ntn>l  it  by  having  something  his/her  to  live 
for  than  the  mere  animal  gratification  of  eating  or 
drinking,  and  setting  that  strongly  before  the  min<? 
as  the  most  easy  nettiod  of  obtaining  the  desired 
self-control.  Many  men  have  their  favorite  studies, 
and  the  superior  enjoyments  of  knowledge  make  it 
compafatfvely  ea^v  to  rf  ijulate  the  body  so  as  mn<i 
penertly  to  fn  ilttate  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 
With  others  ambition  is  the  ruling  passion.  They 
want  to  amass  wealtb,  or  to  bring  up  a  famfly  re- 
spectably, or  to  take  command  of  others;  and  to 
follow  any  gre.it  pursuit  of  this  sort  they  must  keep 
the  control  "f  themselves,  and  often  do  thus  keep 
't.    Others  tirid  the  y<-n:=e  uf  itioral  oliligation  I'lC 


most  powerful  of  all  motives.  In  all  ages  peculiar 
views  of  religion  have  dictated  the  frets  and  tlie 
feasts  of  men,  and  controlled  all  their  bodily  appe- 
tites  for  the  time  most  powerfully. 

But  as  a  sUoe/y  force,  habits  of  reasoning  and  close 
oliservation  as  to  the  effects  of  food  n-ill  be  found 
one  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  temperance, 
and  so  seairing  hcaltlu  If  children  were  more  cii  c- 
folly  taught  in  all  schools  to  understand  the  {;rcat 
principles  of  nutrition  by  healthy  digestion,  and  the 
conse(jHences  of  all  the  more  common  excesses  were 
pointed  out  to  them,  it  would  have  an  instinctive 
effect  in  controlling  appetites  and  preventing  the 
formation  of  bad  habits.  It  is  generally  among  the 
crowds  of  thosf  not  .accustomed  to  reason  closely  on 
any  subject,  much  less  upon  the  effects  of  what  wc 
eat  and  drink,  that  we  find  the  greatest  excess  in 
what  they  take.  At  Other  times  a  partial  attempt 
at  reasoning  from  a  wrong  stand-point  has  caused 
almost  equal  mischieC  Men,  simply  and  supremely 
anxious  to  avoid  the  wrong,  have  often,  thought  that 
the  exact  and  extreme  opposite  of  each  excess  of 
indulgence  must  be  the  highest  virtue.  This  has 
been  the  foundation  of  those  rules  of  extreme  absti- 
nence which,  in  every  age,  springing  firom  the  most 
conscientious  motives,  have  been  chiefly  useful  in 
showing  from  excesses  of  all  kinds  how  various  zvc 
the  conditions  in  wliich  men  di&rently  circumstanced 
can  survive  and  floofish.  From  the  most  ancient 
times,  in  propordon  ss  the  common  danger  h.is  Ikch 
eating  to  excess,  severe  fastings  have  been  cherished 
and  esteemed  almost  Divine^  True  philosophy,  and 
true  mtHrality,  too,  avoid  all  extremes^  botft  of  In- 
dulgmce  and  abstfaience. 

Evening  Parties. — No  one  would  accuse  Thack- 
ery  of  Puritanic  scruples  or  a  tendency  to  religious 
craiking.  He  speaks  as  a  close  observer  and  a 
merely  humane  critic  in  one  of  the  pajicrs  found  in 
his  recently  issued  volume,  where  he  says:  The 
s)'stem  of  evening  parties  is  a  filse  and  absurd  one. 
l  adies  may  frequent  them  proAasionally  with  an  eye 
to  a  husband,  but  a  man  is  an  ass  who  takes  a  wife 
out  of  such  assemblies,  having  no  other  mc9.n»  of 
judging  of  his  chdca.  You  are  not  the  KUne  per- 
son in  your  white  crape  and  satin  slip  as  you  are  in 
your  morning  dress.  A  man  is  not  tlie  same  in  his 
tight  coat,  and  feverish  glazed  pumps,  and  his  sttf^, 
wliite  waist-coat  as  he  is  in  his  green,  double-breasted 
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frock,  his  old  h!ack  ditto,  or  his  woolen  jncket 
Aud  a  nun  is  doubly  an  asa  who  is  in  the  habit 
'  of  frequenting  evening  ]Hutiet,  unless  he  Is  forced 
thither  in  "search  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  is  attached, 
or  unless  he  is  compelled  to  go  by  bis  wife.  A  man 
who  loves  dandng  majr  be  set  down  as  m  ass»  and 

the  f:ishi''>n  is  (jreath-  gofncf  out  with  the  increasing 
good  sense  of  the  age.  Do  not  say  that  he  who 
lives  at  home,  or  frequents  duhe  in  lien  of  balls,  is 
a  brute,  and  has  not  a  proper  respect  for  the  female 
sex;  on  tbe  contrary,  he  may  respect  it  most  sin- 
eefdy.  He  CmIs  that  a  wonaan  appears  to  advantage 

not  among  tho^e  whom  she  can  not  care  about,  but 
among  those  whom  she  loves.  He  thinks  her  beau- 
tiful when  she  is  at  iuNne  maUng  lea  fat  her  old 
father.  He  bcHcvc;  her  to  be  charming  when  she 
is  singing  a  simple  song  at  the  piano,  but  not  when 
she  b  screeching  at  an  evenbig  party.  He  thinks 
by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  her  her  heart, 
and  a  kind,  simple  heart,  my  dear,  shines  in  ONi- 
versation  better  tiian  tbe  best  of  vrft  He  admirea 
her  best  in  intercourse  with  her  family  nntl  friends, 
and  detests  the  miserable  slip-slop  that  he  is  obliged 
to  bear  from  and  utter  to  ber  b  tbe  coarse  of  a  ball, 
and  avoids  and  despises  such  meeting^. 

A  WoikD  TO  ToVMG  Mbk.— Hiere  is  a  sad  hick 

of  earnestness  among  young  men.  To  dress,  smoke, 
talk  twaddle  and  slang,  and  frequent  places  of 
amusement  seem  vrith  many  to  be  tlie  chief  end  of 
life.  And  even  among  those  who  pr  ircis  religifm 
the  time  frittered  away  and  misspent  is  something 
painful  to  esdmate.  Ttie  hours  that  might  be  de- 
voted to  useful  study  or  active  labor  f  )r  Christ  arc 
spent  in  desultory  reading,  aimless  sauntering  through 
tiie  streets,  or  shanoer,  profitless  conversation.  Some 
excuse  their  idTcnc<;<5  hy  q<if>ting  the  worn-out  i!his- 
tration  of  the  l^nt  bow,  and  say  "  they  must  have  a  i 
recreation."  Recreation  is  necessary,  but  let  it  be  I 
of  the  right  sort.  We  have  a  profound  belief  in  the  ' 
old  adage,  *'  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy."  But  when  Jade  plays,  let  him  play  sensibly  | 
and  in  good  earnest.  We  unficr-^fand  rerTeafinn  to  i 
be  creating  afresh  of  mental  and  physical  }H;\vcr,  and 
we  have  yet  to  leam  thsit  this  is  attained  by  reading 
.sen.«intion.il  literature,  eng.igint:  in  empty  talk,  or 
becoming  deeply  interested  in  questionable  amuse- 
ments. Young  men,  liii»  was  given  you  for  other 
thinp^  than  fhe<5e.  That  wondrous  nature,  with  its 
soaring  hopes  and  depressing  tears,  its  godlike  in- 
tellect and  deep  biatincts  of  inunortality,  is  too  vatu- 
able  to  bx:  pa^^scd  thii«.  .And  if  anv  should  read  tlii=: 
who  .ire  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  of  God  and 
man,  we  would  say  to  them,  is  there  no  soul  to  save, 
no  heaven  to  win,  no  mind  to  adorn  with  txrauty,  no 
success  to  be  acliicvcd ;  arc  there  no  wastes  to  be 
reclaimed,  no  tears  to  iripe  away,  no  hearts  to  cheer, 
no  feeble  hanr!*  to  be  lifted  itp  and  «:trengthcncd  ; 
is  there  nothing  to  be  done  that  you  should  cast  your 
manhood  away  on  trifles  and  spend- your  time  on 
■shadows  that  ever  chtde  your  grasp?  Assume  your 
true  positions  in  the  world-  Be  earnest.  Lead  the 
van  among  the  good  and  true.  Oraap  tbe  weapon 


all-pravcr,  and  battle  manfTilh'  against  the  evils  that 
hold  the  world  in  thralldonu  Lay  hold  upon  the 
strength  of  God,  and  labor  to  brii^  in  the  time  b 

which 

"  Kach  mxa  AiuU  hia  own  in  ail  men's  good, 
AadaU  awB  unritia  aokle  brathtfbood." 

In  Behalf  of  Old  Maids. — Should  a  girl  be  | 
modest,  quiet,  unobtrusive,  adding  neatness  and  | 
order  to  a  long  list  of  home  virtues,  tbe  active  j 
auxiliary  of  her  mother,  and  the  guardian  angel  of 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  the  stinted  praise 
is  allowed  her  of  being  "  a  good  girl,  but  old-maid- 
ish."   Beauty  she  may  possess,  and  a  mind  whose 
rare  endowments  render  her  alike  the  ornament  and 
honor  of  her  race ;  a  heart  whose  unsdfish  love 
takes  in  the  interests  of  others  before  her  own,  \ct 
as  her  more  thoughtless  sisters  grow  up  around  her, 
committfng  their  children  to  her  kind  and  prudent 
management,  tbe  whisper  grows  louder  on  every  side 
that  she  is  £ut  becoming  an  old  maid. 

While  thoughtless  folly  dances,  she  may  reflect ; 
while  others'  beauty  is  paraded  in  gaslight  and  ball- 
rooms before  an  admiring  multitude,  hers  may 
deepen  in  a  solitude  made  radiant  by  noMe  deeds ; 
while  others  lean  for  support  on  those  around  them, 
she  may  rest  on  the  strength  of  her  own  mighty 
spirit,  made  such,  perhaps,  by  the  reflex  wave  of  the 
world's  selfishness  which  has  left  her  lonely  on  the 
cold  sands  of  its  own  forgetfuloeas.  Nay,  the  very 
virtues  of  her  character  are  turned  ngainst  her,  and 
the  meek  patience,  the  self-forgetftllness,  the  reason-  | 
ableness  of  her  life  has  singled  ber  out  flor  censur^  [ 
and  by  this  time  she  is  quite  an  old  maid. 

Now  turn  the  tapestry.  Let  sweet  eighteen  be 
selfish,  fickle,  foolish ;  let  father,  brother,  home,  be  i 
all  forgotten  in  the  ^vorld ;  let  housdiold  duties  be 
ncglectc<l  for  works  as  trifling  as  to  weave  the 
spider's  web ;  let  commnn-eense  and  words  of  wis- 
dom be  exchanged  for  fashionable  noMcnae,  and  the 
bright  bloom  of  early  beauty  l)c  wont  out  by  late 
hours  and  broken  spirits,  why,  she  is  a  charming 
girl,  a  splendid  creature,  and  will  sof^n,  doubtless,  | 
l>e  placed  in  the  situation  which  her  education  so 
prominently  fits  her  to  maintain — the  head  of  a 
household — when  she  may  send  for  her  sister,  the 
old  maid,  to  put  the  practical  part  in  execution, 
while  she  fret'*,  reads  novels,  and  dreaaes»  Still  the 
fortunate  lM:lle  of  the  last  season. 

The  Training  of  Giri^— A  late  number  of  the 
Saturday  Review  contains  n  pungent  aitide  on 

"Foolish  A'irgins,"  in  wbich  snrr.e  vcrv  sharp  things 
are  said  concerning  the  modern  fashionable  methods 
of  rearing  ^ris.  Some  of  the  statements  we  are 
'  sure  arc  not  applicable  in  tl  is  o  untry,  but  the  /bl> 
:  lowing  sentiments  are  true  cvcrj'-wherc : 
I    Nature  resents  being  ^otred.    If  3^00  do  not 
mltivate  your  daughter  she  will  assuredlv  avenge 

Ihersclll  If  you  do  not  get  wheat  out  of  your  piece 
of  ground  it  will  abundantly  give  yon  tares.  And 
there  can  be  no  other  nde  evprcs'^lv  invented  for 
j  the  benefit  of  fashionable  yoimg  women.  Their 
I  moral  nature,  if  nolxtdy  ever  taught  them  to  keep 
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•  eye  upon  ft,  is  aoon  overgrown,  eittier  with 

flaunting  poison-plants,  or  at  best  with  dull  pray 
lao&s.  The  parent  dreams  that  the  dai^htcr's  mind 
is  aD  swept  and  gamiehed.  Lol  there  are  seven 
or  any  other  number  of  i!evils  {h:it  hnvc  entered  in 
and  taken  possession,  more  or  less  pcrniancnt  The 
homan  creatine  who  has  never  been  taught  to  take 
an  interest  ;n  what  is  right  and  wholesome  will,  in 
nincty-niue  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  take  an  interest 
in  what  is  wrong  and  tmwholes(Nn&  Yoe  can  not 

keep  minces  in  a  state  of  vacuum.  A  pirl,  like  any 
body  else,  will  obey  the  bent  of  the  charaacr  which 
has  been  given  either  hf  the  education  of  design  or 
the  more  usual  ccfucation  of  mere  accidental  ex- 
perience. Every  thing  depends,  in  the  ordinary 
oonrse  of  ibSng^  upon  the  genenj  view  of  the  ains 

and  nlifccts  of  life  which  ynu  succeed,  deliberately 
or  by  haxard,  in  creaUng.  A  giri  is  not  taught  that 
marriage  has  grave,  moral,  and  rational  purposes, 
itself  being  no  more  than  a  means.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  always  figured  in  her  cyta  as  an  end, 
and  as  an  end  scarcely  at  all  connected  with  a  moral 
and  ratinnal  companionship.  Tt  h,  .she  fiincics,  the 
gate  to  some  sort  of  paradise,  whose  mysterious 
joys  are  not  to  be  analyied.  She  iinrgeta  tint  there 
.ire  nn  such  $wtft«coatil|g^  Spontaneous  paradi<«cs  in 
this  world,  where  die  Ataie  can  never  be  any  thing 
more  than  the  cUld  of  the  present^  indelibly  stamped 
with  every  feature  and  line  of  its  parent  This 
castle-building,  however,  is  harmless.  If  it  docs  not 
strengthen,  still  it  does  not  absolvtelf  impoverish  or 
cnmipt  characters.  Of  some  castle-buildin;^  nnr  ran 
not  say  much.  Character  is  assuredly  corrupted  by 
avatidoas  dreams  of  marrbgc  as  *  RMd  to  maletfe] 
opulence  and  luxury.  There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to 
the  depraved  bruudings  which  may  come  to  an  empty 
and  WMiirected  aabid.  If  die  cmodons  and  die  in- 
tellect are  not  tt-nded  and  trained,  they  will  run  to 
an  evil  and  evil-propagating  seed.  Kooted  and  in- 
cnnUe  fiirollty  is  the  best  that  can  oome  of  it ; 
oom^tioa  b  the  wont 

WoiKim  Undbr  Hich  TKBSSomB.— Tt  Is  an 

?rriportant  element  of  sticren*;  in  life  to  acquire  the 
habit  <rf  being  beforehand  with  whatever  you  under- 
take. I  can,  perhaps,  best  tUnstrate  what  I  mean 
by  an  example  taken  frnm  another  branch  of  the 
subject  There  are  two  friends,  gentlemen  of  large 
means,  wliose  estates  and  whose  aimwd  fneomes  are 
about  equal.  One  of  these  5s  alwa\'S  short  of  money, 
b'j)-s  every  thing  on  credit,  and  on  the  longest  credit 
that  be  can  oonnnand ;  ofken  when  traveling  has  to 
borrow  money  to  take  him  home,  and  really  ha<;  to 
nuke  as  many  turns  and  shifts  to  get  along  as  if  he 
were  poor.  All  simply  beeaose  he  lives  just  twelve 

month*  on  the  wrnnjj  side  of  his  income.  The  other 
nun,  whose  annual  income  and  expenses  are  about 
the  same  as  diose  of  his  ndigbbor,  never  has  an 

rrpen  3-coTint,  bu)'S  every  thin^  for  cash,  alwa\-<!  ha<? 
a  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket  and  a  plenty  more 
in  bank,  and  Is  apparendy  withoot  a  care  in  the 
world,  so  fir  as  money  is  concerned,  .Ml  dimply 
because  he  lives  just  twelve  months  on  the  right  j 


side  of  Us  inoame.  The  two  men  have  equal  re> 

sources.  Tn  the  course  of  their  lives  they  spend 
about  equal  amounts;  yet  the  one  is  always  poor 
and  harassed,  the  other  is  alwaiys  rich  and  at  bis 
ease. 

The  {Mcture  has  its  counterpart  in  the  history  of 
many  professional  meOi  Some  men  hi  thsir  hitel- 

lectual  dishur?;cmentfl  are  a!wa\*s  beforehand  and  at 
their  case,  while  others  of  equal  resources  live 
habitually  from  hand  to  mootk  You  see  an  editor 
.scratching  and  scrambling  for  copy  at  the  very  latest 
moment,  and  livii^g,  it  is  feared,  in  greater  dread  of 
the  office  devil  than  of  the  other  personage  of  the 

same  name.  You  ■will  sec  the  professor  quaking 
over  his  incompleted  experiments  or  his  half-finished 
manuscript,  amdoosty  dreading  die  samnons  to 
lecture.  You  will  sec  the  cler^^.-man  locking  him- 
self up  on  SatiU'day  to  push  through  under  high 
pressure  die  sermon  that  most  be  delivered  on  the 
morrow.  These  all,  and  others  like  these,  simply 
in  consequence  of  a  bad  habit  of  mental  action,  pass 
thraogh  life  in  a  perpetual  ataie  «f  dbcomibrt  and 
professional  poverty.  Brainwork  so  done  is  pener- 
ally  badly  done,  besides  being  done  at  a  ruinous 
waste  of  the  life-fbrK. 

DonV  BB  ExTKAVAGAimp-If  the  poor-house  has 

any  terrors  for  you  never  buy  what  you  do  n't  need. 
Beifore  you  pay  three  cents  for  a  jewsharp,  my  boy, 
ascertain  whether  yon  can  not  make  just  as  pleasant 
a  note  by  whistling,  for  which  nature  furnishes  the 
machinery;  and  before  you  pay  scventy-tive  dollars 
for  a  ooat;  young  man.  Ibid  out  first  whether  your 
1  uly  would  not  be  ju<!t  as  glad  to  ^cc  you  in  one 
that  cost  you  half  the  money.  If  she  would  not,  let 
her  crack  her  own  hasel-nttts  and  buy  her  own 
clothes.  When  you  see  a  man  S]>cnding  two  or 
three  dollars  a  week  foolishly  the  chances  arc  five 
to  one  that  he'll  live  long  enough  to  know  how 
many  cents  there  arc  in  a  dollar ;  if  he  do  n*t  he 's 
pretty  sure  to  bequeath  that  privilege  to  his  widow. 
When  a  man  asks  you  to  buy  that  fbr  wliidi  you 
have  no  use,  no  matter  how  cheap  it  is,  do  n't  bgy 
till  you  arc  sure  some  one  else  wants  it  in  advance. 
Money  bums  In  some  folks*  podcets^  and  makes 
such  a  Ug  hole  that  every  diiiig  drops  dirotvh  past 

finding. 

To  Mothers. — Mothers,  talk  to  your  children 
about  their  souls,  take  die  Bible  sod  briqg  home 

to  every  one  the  duty  of  immediate  repentance  and 
a  holy  lite,  portray  vividly  the  indispensable  duty 
of  turning  to  God  now,  iridi  fidl  purpose  of  heart 
Make  it  a  definite,  special  btHincs?  to  know  the 
spiritual  state  and  standing  of  those  whom  God 
says  to  you,  **Tn3a  up  In  the  way  di^  should  go^ 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  Can 
}'0u  rest  peacefully  a  single  moment,  lying  down, 
riidng  up^  goiiig  out,  or  coning  in,  while  your  little 
ones  arc  out  of  the  ark  of  safety  and  in  the  road 
to  ruin  eternal?  Can  you  remain  indifferent,  un- 
ooneemed,  wUle  those  under  your  roo(  dtting  at 
the  same  table,  are  exposed  to  wrath  eternal,  < 
on  the  very  brink  of  hell  ? 
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CvMCAL. — Some  people  imd  apparent  satUiaction 
in  the  diacovery  snd  prodamation  of  sUgbter  defects 
in  the  habits  of  good  men  and  the  conduct  <  ("  j'ulilic 
in^stilutiunji.  Tbcy  can  not  talk  about  the  benefits 
conferred  by  a  great  hospital  without  lamenting  some 
j     tnsigniticant  blot  in  its  laws,  and  some  trifling  want 

I of  prudence  in  its  management  Speak  to  them 
about  a  man  whose  good  worics  every  body  ad- 
miring, aiul  ilu  y  (  iiol  your  ardor  by  regretting  that 
he  is  so  rough  in  his  manner,  or  so  smooth,  that  his 
temper  is  so  hasty,  or  that  he  la  so  fiMid  of  applause. 
They  sucm  ti)  hiiUi  a  brict'  requiring  them  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  human  perfection.  They  detect 
the  slightest  alloy  in  the  pure  gold  of  human  good- 
ness. That  there  arc  spots  in  the  sun  is  with  them 
something  more  than  an  observed  faKX — it  takes  rank 
with  a  pruri  and  necessary  truths. 

'I'horc  arc  ptojik-  if  tluy  licar  an  organ,  find 
out  at  once  which  are  the  poorest  stops.  If  they 
listen  to  a  great  speaker,  they  remember  nodu'ng  but 
some  slip  in  the  cuiistiueti.ui  of  a  sentence,  the  con- 
sistency of  a  metaphor,  or  the  evolution  of  an  argu- 
ment While  their  friends  are  admiring  tiie  wealth 
and  beauty  of  a  tree  whose  branches  are  weighed 
down  with  fruit,  they  have  discovered  a  solitary 
bough,  lost  in  the  golden  affluence,  on  which  noth* 
ing  is  hanging.  Poor  Ilazlitt  wa^  sorely  troubled 
with  such  people  in  his  time,  "littleness,"  he  said, 
■^is  their  element,  and  they  ^ve  a  character  of  itiem- 
ncss  to  whatever  iIil y  touch.  They  creep,  buzz,  fly- 
blow. It  is  much  easier  to  crush  than  to  catch  these 
troublesome  insects ;  and  when  they  are  in  your 
power,  your  self-rcsjicct  spnrt-s  them." 

Suppose  that  this  habitual  depreciation  of  charac- 
ter never  shihs  into  actual  falsehood  and  slander, 
and  that  every  frailt  ;i!t<_i;c<1,  or  liiniod,  or  simpcctcd, 
can  be  provetli  suppose  that  this  ignoble  criticism 
is  not  ignorant  blundering,  and  that  every  imagined 
inipcrrrrtion  real — is  tliis  carpin_i;,  cynical  temper 
much  less  censurable,  or  are  the  words  it  prompts 
much  leas  bifurioos?  The  influence  of  talk  of  this 
kimi  Is  gradually  lo  Uad  jK-oplc  to  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  which  it  is  safe  to  trust, 
honorable  to  lovey  or  discriminating  to  admire.  Rev> 
erence  for  saintly  goodness  vanishes ;  gratitude  for 
kindness  is  chilled ;  and  that  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  great  genius,  which  communicates  to  common 
men  something  of  the  strength,  and  inspires  them 
with  something  of  the  dignityj  belonging  to  genius 
itself  is  Ignomimooaly  quenched. 

It  is  a  Christian  grace  to  have  pleasant  and  afTcc- 
tiooate  thoughts  about  men,  to  rejoice  in  their  excel- 
lencies, and  charitably  to  forget  as  far  as  may  be 
their  shortcomings.  It  is  the  attribute  of  a  pure  and 
bpautiful  nature  to  have  an  eye  quick  to  discern,  and 
a  Iteart  wann  to  boDor,  all  that  is  fiur,  and  bright, 


and  generous  in  human  nature.  The  words  which 
discourage  the  charity  that  <*tlunketh  no  evil,"  and 
give  l^ceiuu-ss,  if  not  malignity,  to  the  discover,-  of  I 
imperfection,  are  "  corrupt "  and  imwholesome ;  they 
are  not  to  be  spoken  fay  ourselves,  ^nd  are  not  to  be 
listened  to  what  spoken  by  others,— Gsn/  Wardt,  | 

What  the  Lord  Jrsus  Did  Not  Rkveal  and  \ 

Tr AC!t. — It  has  beet)  often  said  that  the  very  silence 
of  i>cripturc  is  suggestive.  May  we  not  profitably 
apply  this  thought  to  the  words  of  Jesus  when  he 
was  on  earth?  The  four  Gospels  arc  sclcrtions  from 
what  the  Savior  said;  but  let  it  be  observed  that 
they  are  selections  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself. 
No  doubt  they  contain  the  substance  of  all  that  the 
Savior  taught;  no  important  truth  is  omitted;  yet 
what  a  ^nce  is  diere  ooitoeming  many  thmgs  whidi 
have,  in  a!l  ages,  e.iusc;!  much  1 1  ir.ti  (j\eir-v  ! 

Christ  was  silent  respecting  the  sublime  system 
of  astronomy.  What  the  stars  are— whether  inhab- 
ited, or  to  l>e  ii:habitcd,  he  never  says.  He  ever 
aimed  to  carry  his  audience  iar  beyond  the  stars,  up 
10  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

He  is  silent  as  regarc^s  the  origin  of  evil.  How 
many  have  disputed  on  this  point  age  after  age! 
Cfarbt  does  not  utter  a  smgle  sentence  on  this  awfiil 
theme. 

He  is  silent  as  regards  any  attempt  to  reconcile 
man's  responsibility  and  God*s  sovereignty.  He 
freely  ami  ful'v  preached  them  both,  and  would  have 
us  believe,  and  imitate  him  iu  loving  and  fearless 
testimony  and  filial  submission.  These  remarks  are 
not  made  with  a  view  to  deter  from  cr  lUemjiLiting 
God's  works  «-ith  an  admiring  eye,  or  to  binder  from 
scientific  investigations.  No  book  encourages  devout 
meditation  on  creation  more  than  the  r.il'le,  and 
happy  are  those  who  study  the  book  of  nature  and 
the  volume  of  revelation  together.  We  are  all  deeply 
indelitfd  to  Si  ieiue,  and  some  of  her  best  son>  Iia\e 
been  humble  learners  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  i  but  cer- 
tainly the  silence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  pobts 
referred  to,  and  other  similar  oiie%  teaches  some 
important  lessons. 

We  leain  how  much  more  important  tilings  invisi- 
ble are  than  thos-e  widih  are  seen.  Tlie  lieavcn 
beyond  the  stars  is  much  more  to  us  than  the  starry 
heavens^  It  is  much  more  desirable  that  we  should 
acquaint  ourselves  witli  (".od'i»  thoughts  and  pur-  ' 
poses,  which  were  before  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
were  laid.   We  should  do  well  to  learn  to  turn  a  . 

deaf  ear  t<J  the  utterances  of  ))rofc>sed  scietilific  per- 
sons, when  they  not  only  leave  out  Him  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  but  contradict  that  book  wbidi  is 
full  of  Him. 

How  sadly  does  such  sdeotific  and  often  contra- 
dictory garrulity  oontfaat  with  his  aflcQcel  and  how 
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silent  will  such  hasty  impvgnen  of  revelation  be 
when  brought  into  his  presence !  Surely,  too,  wc 
should  Icorn  from  Jesus  to  be  silent  more  frequently 
than  *e  are ;  }'ea,  let  us  even  aim  to  realize  silence 
in  the  very  thoughts,  when  the  wisdom  of  God 
declares  divine  doctrines  and  human  duties. 

O  fir  more  of  the  silence  of  adoring  love !  and 
then  may  come  humble,  asking  faith.  "The  meek 
will  He  guide  in  judgment ;  the  meek  will  He  teach 
his  way."  Look,  listen,  learn,  while  the  wLsdom  of 
Clod  acts  and  speaks.  Jesus  called  a  little  cbtld  unto 
hiin,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Said: 
"  \'crily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted  and  | 
l^ecomc  as  little  children,  yc  shall  not  enter  into  the  i 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall 
bumble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  great- 
est in  the  kingdom  of  heaTcn.">~C4ru«MU»  Treasury. 

A  View  of  Ararat. — Toward  the  close  of  the 
)Tar,  wearied  with  fertile  solitudes  and  the  barbarous 
Cossack,  wc  determined  to  leave  Russia,  and  make 
oar  way  into  the  ancient  kingdom  of  FeiMR.  We 
deviated  from  the  usual  route  for  the  pnrposc  of 
visiting  Ararat  We  accordingly  made  our  way  to 
Erivao,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  district  in  which 
il^  stands,  and  the  residence  of  a  Russian  Governor. 
Btber  firom  \)o\\cy  or  courtesy  we  had  been  provided 
with  a  Cossack  escorti  and  so  our  arrivit  m  a  city 
rarely  visited  by  strangers  produced  some  sensation 
among  its  quiet  inhabitants.  Ere  we  entered,  how- 
ew,  wc  pau.-icd  upon  the  slopes  alx)ve  it  to  catch 
the  last  glories  of  the  sun  falling  upon  Mount  Ararat. 
It  seemed  to  stand  on  the  far-stretching  plain  before 
us,  the  world's  great  barricr-pyraiBHL  Gracefully  it 
rises  to  17,500  feet  without  any  monntain  form  to 
break  the  solitude  of  its  reign.  The  lesser  cone  on 
its  side  alone  varies  the  graceful  outyiw  of  tlM  whole. 
Its  summit  crowned  with  everlasting  snows  was  now 
sparkling  in  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  flooded  with  the 
golden  light  of  heaven.  Around  its  bre.ist  light  va- 
pory mists  in  softest  hues  hung  floating ;  while  below, 
along  the  almost  Iwundlcss  plain,  the  bxscr  mints  of 
earth  were  gathering  fast,  brooding  over  the  storied 
.\raxes,  whose  silver  line  disported  in  bold  sweeps 
hither  and  thither  over  the  level  which  forms  the 
mountain's  base.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
solemn  spots  I  have  visited  in  this  fair  creation  of 
God.  This  mountain,  the  river,  the  plain,  all  open 
before  yovln  »  solitude  so  profound  as  to  sol>er  you 
into  sadness,  and  njake  you  feel,  especially  toward 
eventide,  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  Beyond  the  river's 
sparkfing  curve,  and  the  mountain  piercing  into 
heaven,  you  see  nothing  in  the  far  distance  but  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Muscovite — a  few  checkered 
lines  of  cantonments,  where  he  bides  his  time,  ready 
to  spring  upon  the  expiring  lion  of  Persia.  As  we 
stood  gazing  entranced,  while  lights  and  shades  of  [ 
eveiy  hue  flitted  in  ce.iseless  play  over  the  lovely  [ 
monntain,  suddenly  all  was  changed.  Of  all  that 
was  d-izzling  beauty  before,  nothing  now  remained 
but  the  cold  ashy  OOdtlW  of  tke  motmtain  against  the 
so^xrc'l  <k\  .  The  sun  sunk  to  rest,  and  death  flung 
his  twilight  sliadows,  darkening  all  around.  As  these 


deepened  over  the  silent  landscape,  with  a  true  feel- 
ing of  F..-istcrn  inscairity  we  Ijnstcned  down  into  the 
city  for  shelter. — Sum/nj'  Ma^jziiu: 

RiTVERENCE  FOR  Gop. —  With  what  profound  vm- 
cration  doc^  it  become  us  to  enter  the  presence,  and 
to  receive  the  favors,  of  the  awful  Majesty  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  and  how  ought  wc  to  dread  grieving  or 
offending  goodness  so  great,  80  glorious,  so  venerable ! 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  suppose  that  the  sun, 
whose  brightness,  even  at  this  distance,  you  can  not 
gaze  upon  w  ithout  shrinking,  were  an  animated,  in- 
telligent body,  and  that,  with  a  design  to  do  you  good, 
he  should  leave  his  place  in  the  heavens  and  grad- 
ually approach  you.  As  it  drew  more  and  more 
near,  its  apparent  magnitude  and  effulgence  would 
every  moment  increase ;  it  would  occupy  a  larger 
and  larger  portion  of  the  visible  heavens,  till  at  length 
all  other  objects  would  be  lost,  and  yourselves  swal- 
lowed up  in  one  insufferably  dazzling,  overpowering 
flood  of  Ught.  Would  yon  not,  in  such  circumstances, 
feel  the  stn^est  emotions  of  awe,  of  something  like 
fear  ?  Wotild  a  knowledge  that  the  glorious  luminary 
was  nppi  '  aching  with  a  benevolent  design  for  your 
good,  banish  these  emotions?  What,  then,  ought 
to  be  the  feelings  of  a  sintid  worm  of  the  dttst,  when 
the  Father  of  lights,  the  eternal  Son  of  tlse  universe, 
who  dwells  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  and  in  the 
contrite  heart,  stoops  from  his  awful  throne  to  visit 
him,  to  sniilc  upon  him,  to  pardon  him,  to  purify 
him  from  his  moral  defilement,  to  adopt  him  as  a 
child,  to  make  him  an  heir  of  heaven,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  heart  as  bis  earthly  babitatioln^— Ajuvm. 

The  REUCIOIT  of  the  Day.— The  religion  of  the 
day  is  an  uufMimid/d  religion,  without  conflict  and 
wrestling,  without  self-denial  and  sacrifice ;  a  religion 
which  knows  nothing  of  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth 
as  its  commencement,  and  nothing  of  the  desperate 
struggle  with  the  flesh  and  with  the  devil,  day  by 
day,  making  us  long  for  resurrection  deliverance,  for 
the  binding  of  the  advenaiy^  aod  for  the  Lord's 
return.  It  is  a  stcond-rait  rdJ^on— «  religion  in 
which  there  is  no  largeness,  no  grandeur,  no  potency, 
no  nobIe«undedness,  no  elevation,  no  self-devoted- 
ness,  no  all-constraining  love.  It  Is  a  htUtta  religion, 
with  a  £ur  exterior,  but  an  aching  heart— r*  heart 
unsatisfied,  a  soul  not  at  rest^  %  conscience  not  at 
peace  with  God ;  a  religion  marked,  it  may  be,  by 
activity  and  excitement,  but  betraying  all  the  while 
the  a>nsdousness  of  a  wound  hidden  and  unhealed 
within,  and  hence  unable  to  animate  to  lofty  ddng, 
or  supply  the  strength  needed  for  such  doings.  It  is 
a  ftebU  religion,  lacking  the  sinews  and  bones  of 
hardier  times — very  different  from  the  indomitable, 
much-enduring,  stnrm-braving  religion,  not  merely 
of  apostolic  days,  but  even  of  the  Reformation.  It 
is  an  uwertain  religion ;  that  b  to  say,  it  is  not 
rooted  on  certainty;  it  is  not  the  outflowing  of  a 
soul  assured  of  pardon,  and  rejoidqg  in  the  filial 
relationship  between  itself  and  God.  Henoe,  there 
is  no  liberty  of  service,  for  the  question  of  persooat 
acceptance  is  still  an  unsettled  thii%;  there  is  a 
working  for  pardon  but  not  Jrtm  pardon.  All  is 
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thus  lN)n(l.ige,  heaviness,  irksomciicss.  Tlierc  is  a 
speaking  for  Cod,  but  it  is  with  a  faltering  tongue ;  1 
there  ts  a  laboring  for  God,  Imt  it  is  witli  fettertd  I 
hands  ;  there  is  a  niovin;:  in  the  way  of  his  com- 
mandments, but  it  is  with  a  heavy  drag  upon  our 
limbs.  Hence  tiie  Inefficient,  tminfluential  diaracter 
of  our  religion.  It  docs  not  tell  on  others,  fur  it  has 
not  yet  fully  told  upon  ourselves.  It  falls  t^nort  of 
its  mark,  far  the  aim  diBC  drew  tbe  bow  is  para* 
lyied— vffgHW. 

A  Drop  ok  Ink. — Think  of  a  queen's  first  signa- 
ture of  a  death-warrant,  where  tears  tried  to  blanche 
the  fitfal  Macknesa  of  the  dooming  Ink ;  of  a  traitor's 
adhesion  to  a  deed  of  rebellion,  written  in  ■jail  ;  of  a 
forger's  trembling  imitation  of  another's  wTiting, 
where  each  Tetter  took  the  shape  of  the  gallows ;  of  a 
lover's  pxssiouate  pro[>osal  \vr::tc  11  in  fire;  of  a  proud 
girl's  refusal  written  in  ice ;  of  a  mother's  dying  ex- 
postulation widi  a  wayward  son  written  in  her  heart's 
blood;  of  an  indignant  father's  di.sinhcriting  curse 
on  his  first'born,  black  with  the  lost  color  of  the 
gray  hairs  whidi  shall  go  down  in  sorrow  to  tbe 
grave — think  of  these  and  all  the  other  impassioned 
writings  to  which  every  hour  gives  birth,  and  what  a 
Strangely  potent  Protean  thing  a  drop  of  ink  grows 
to  be  I  All  over  the  world  it  is  distilling  at  the  be- 
hest of  men.  Here  a  despairing  prisoner  is  writing 
with  a  rusty  naO  his  dying  confesiion  of  fidtb  on  his 
damp  dungeon  wall.  There  an  anxious  lover  is 
,  deeeiving  all  bat  ilia  bride,  with  an  ink  which  only 
she  knows  how  to  render  vivbte;  Beleaguered  sol- 
diers in  Indian  forts  are  confiding  to  the  perilous 
secreqr  of  rice-water  or  innocent  milk  tlictr  own  lives 
and  Urn  fortunes  of  diefr  cotintrr.  Sitipwrecked 
sailoflt  about  to  be  ingulfed  in  mid  ocean,  OW- 
fiding  to  a  floating  bottle  the  laint  pencil  memoran- 
dom  of  ^  spot  where  they  will  sn-iftly  go  down  into 
the  jaws  of  death.  Every-where  happy  pairs,  dear 
husbands  and  wivea,  afliKdonatc  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  an  the  btUf  world,  are  writing  to  each  other  on 
endless  topics,  with  whatever  pajicr  comes  to  hand, 
whatever  pen,  whatever  ink !  The  varied  stream 
thus  forever  flowing  is  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
blood  of  tbe  world,  and  no  one  need  visit  Kg)-pt,  or 
summon  an  Eastern  magician,  to  show  him  all  the 
acts,  all  the  joys  and  woes  of  men  reflected  from  the 
mirror  of  a  drop  of  kk,—Sdectie, 

An  Astronomer's  Praybk.— These  arc  the  last  ; 
words  in  Kepler's  "Harmony  of  the  World :" 

"Thou  who,  by  the  light  of  nature,  h.ist  kindled  in 
US  the  longing  after  the  light  of  thy  grace,  in  order 
to  raise  u.s  to  the  light  of  thy  glory,  thanks  to  theo, 
Creator  and  Lord,  that  thou  Icltcst  me  rejoice  in  thy 
worlcs.  Lol  I  have  done  the  work  of  my  life  with 
that  power  of  intellect  which  thon  ha>t  given.  I 
have  recorded  to  men  the  glory  ol  ihy  works,  as  far 
as  my  mind  oould  comprehend  their  infinite  majesty. 
My  senses  wrre  awake  to  search,  as  fir  as  I  rnuld, 
with  purity  and  fjithfuhicss.  If  1,  a  worm  before 
thine  eyes,  and  born  in  the  bonds  of  sin,  have  brought 
forth  any  tIJiig  that  is  niv,>  it'iy  of  thy  cinuiscls, 
inspire  me  with  thy  Spirit  iha:  i  ;uay  correct  it.   ll,  by 


the  wondt  rfiii  iMraiity  of  thy  works,  I  have  been  led 
j  into  boldness ;  if  I  have  sought  my  own  honor  among 
men  ss  I  advanced  in  die  work  winch  was  destined*  ] 
to  thine  honor,  jiardon  me  in  kindness  and  ch.m'ty, 
and  by  thy  grace  grant  that  my  teachii\g  may  be  to 
thy  glory  and  the  welfare  of  all  men.  Praise  ye  tbe 
Lord,  ye  heavenly  harmonies ;  and  yc  that  under- 
stand the  new  harmonies  praise  the  Lord.  PnwiC 
God,  O  my  soul,  as  Icmg  as  I  live.  F^om  him, 
thron;4h  him,  and  in  hini,  is  all,  the  material  as 
well  as  the  spiritual;  all  that  we  know,  and  all 
that  we  know  not  yet,  ibr  there  is  much  to  do  that 
is  widane.** 

I.TTKKARV  Anomai.if.s. — One  of  the  anomalies  of 
literary  history  is,  that  it  has  often  been  the  lot  of 
those  men  who  have  contributed  largely  to  the  mirth  I 
or  recrcaliiin  of  others,  to  endure  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  misery  and  want  in  their  lives. 
The  most  entertaining  portions  of  literattue  have 

been  written  by  men  whose  hearts  liavc  been  bowed 
down  by  sorrow,  and  at  moments  when  that  sorrow 
has  been  heaviest  It  was  in  the  gloom  of  a  motherls 

death,  deepened  by  his  awn  poverty,  that  JohnsDn  ' 
penned  the  charming  tale  of  "  Rasselas it  was  in 
the  chni  deaobHon  of  a  bare  and  fireleia  garret  that 
poor  Goldsmith,  the  beloved  vagalK>nd  of  literature, 
sketched  tbe  liighest  picture  of  domestic  happiness 
Oie  world  ever  had ;  It  was  from  a  sick  bed,  in  sore 
distress  and  in  a  necessitous  exile,  that  Tom  Hood 
shook  all  England  with  laughter.  The  enchantment 
of  Scott,  tbe  satire  of  Jerrold,  half  the  gems  of 
I\ngli<th  wit  and  linmor,  have  been  thrown  out  by 
genius  in  its  most  sorro»  lui  moments.  liorns  sang 
anddst  the  straits  of  poverty,  and  the  astfior  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  had  no  place  to  lay  his 
head ;  but  their  songs  will  live  immortaL 

Excuses  for  not  Going  to  Chorcil — Overslept 
myself;  could  not  dress  in  time ;  too  windy ;  too 
dusty ;  too  wet ;  too  damp;  too  sunny;  too  cloudy;  ' 
don't  feel  disposed;  no  other  time  to  myself;  look 
over  my  drawers ;  put  my  papers  to  rights ;  letters 
to  write  to  friends ;  mean  to  take  a  ride ;  tied  to 
business  six  da)'S  in  a  week ;  no  fresh  air  but  on 
Sunday ;  can 't  breathe  in  a  church — al«*a)'5  so  full ; 
fed  a  UtUe  feverish ;  fbel  a  little  chilly;  feel  a  little 
lazy;  expect  company  to  dinner;  got  a  headache; 
intend  nursing  myself  to-day ;  new  bonnet  not  come 
;  home;  tore  my  muslin  dress  going  do%i-n  stairs  ;  got 
a  new  novel,  must  be  returned  on  Monday  mornin;; ;  ( 
was  n't  shaved  in  time ;  do  n't  like  the  liturgy,  alwa)»  1 
pnqnng  for  the  same  tiling ;  do  n't  like  extemporary  { 
praycr!« ;  do  n't  like  an  nrj^an,  't     too  noisy  ;  do  n't  ; 
like  singing  without  music,  it  makes  me  nervous ;  ; 
the  spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak  ;  dislike  an 
extemporary  sermon,  it  is  too  frothy ;  can 't  1ie.;r  I 
WTitten  sermoit,  too  prosy ;  no!>oily  today  but  our  us*u  • 
minister — can 't  always  listen  to  the  same  preacher  ; 
I  don't  like  stranpcrs  ;  can  t  keej)  awake  when  I  am 
at  churtli,  fell  asleep  last  time  I  was  there,  don't 
mean  to  risk  it  again  ;  mean  to  inquire  of  sensible 
])ersons  about  the  jTopriely  of  poinj;  to  SUChapIace 
I  as  church,  and  shall  publish  the  result 
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A  CoMraNoiovs  History  op  American  Mettiiod- 

ISM.  Abridged  frtmt  the  Author's  "History  of  the 
MttkMUa  Epistofal  Church:'  By  Rev.  AMSttz^m, 
I.L.  D.  8tA   Pp.  608.   New  York:  CarUm  *• 

PortiT.    Ciru'itnmti :  P,y  tSr'  f/iUhi  ixk. 

The  Book  Concern  is  evidently  deterniined  to  place 
tke  Ittiloiy  of  Methodism  within  the  reach  of  all 
d2S5c<i.  The  Agents  have  hcen  mnkincj  1il)eral  ap- 
{Kopriations  for  providing  the  Church  vtith  a  stand- 
ard biatMy^having  piwatred  the  aervibes  of  the  best 
hi«torical  writer  the  Church  hns  yet  produced,  and 
irum  his  pen  issuing,  first,  a  History  of  General  Mcth- 
odinn  in  thiree  voltnaes,  and,  seoond,  a  paiticolar 
hUtor}'  of  the  ^fethofJist  Episcopal  Church  in  four 
volumes.  The^e  works  have  been  universally  ac- 
cepted aa  ablc^  accwatc^  and  satisfactory.  Bat  there 

are  miny  nf  otir  pco])le  who  c.in  nnt  spare  the  means 
lur  works  as  large  as  these,  and  the  publishers  de- 
temioed  to  present  the  results  in  a  more  eompendt- 
ons  and  chc:\ncr  form,  that  the  whole  Church  may  Ik! 
supplied  with  them.  The  abridgment  is  before  us, 
nude  fay  tlie  aufhor  hinMeU;  with  additibna,  bringing 
the  narrative  d  \vn  to  the  Centenary  of  the  Church, 
with  full  accounts  of  the  results  of  the  himdred  years 
«f  history,  and  life-illce  sicetdtes  of  its  representative 
men. 

Though  necessarily  omitdng  many  historical  inci- 
dents and  many  of  Oie  leas  important  charscters  of 
the  larger  historj",  it  i=!  nevcrthcJess  coinpli  te  in  itselli 
and  is  a  most  valuable  compendium,  characterized  by 
all  Ae  enedlendes  of  styles  beaoty  of  cBction,  and 
interestins  narration  of  the  larger  works.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  continuing  the  history  to  the  present 
day.  Of  coorae  all  wIm  can  aliard  tlie  complete  vol- 

utnc5  will  ])rcrcr  them,  but  the  Church  mipht  well 
cui^ratulate  herself  and  thank  the  author  and  pub- 
lishers far  such  a  volmne  as  the  present,  if  tbh  alone 

was  all  the  historv  thev  had  issued.  A  Ius;<irv  of 
Methodism  in  one  of  these  forms  ought  now  to  be 
inund  bi«*cry  £unily  of  die  Cborcb. 

Tmc  HocvENOTS;  TJinr  StntmeniSt  Ohavio!,  tmd 
Industries  in  England  and  frdand.  By  Samuel 
SmiUi,  tFitk  am  Affttldix  relating  to  the  ffugue- 
mttt ia Amefiok  AuTSsk  PJ>  4^  5tJS-  ^'^"^^ 
;  Muper  d*  Bru.  Ci$ithimti:  X«iirt  Oaribt 
6*  Co. 

Mr.  Smiles  is  already  well  known  as  an  excellent 
writer  by  his  works,  "Self-Help,**  "Lives  of  the  En- 
p  ncrrs,"  etc.,  and  in  the  present  volume  tries  his 
siulitui  pen  on  a  subject  deeply  interesting  in  itself; 
the  resak  is  a  very  valuable  and  readable  book.  The 
Tolume  opens  with  an  alilc  chapter  on  the  invention 
of  printing  and  the  ri^te  of  the  Huguenots.  The  new 
ait  Sanctified  itself  by  trying  at  the  very  outset  the 
proifect  «f  printing  tlie  entire  Bible,  and 


executed  it  with  astonishing  success.  The  printing 
and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  awakened  violent 
persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Papacy  against  the 
Protestants  ;  the  violent  persecutions  led  to  the  con- 
federation of  men  of  raiUc,  of  learning,  of  arms,  and 
of  bdustry  on  the  ride  of  "The  Religion,"  and  gave 
to  the  world  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in 
modem  history  in  the  conflicts,  trials,  and  achieve* 
ments  of  the  Hngnenois. 

"  The  origin  of  the  term  Huguenot^''  says  the  au- 
thor, "is  extremely  obscure.  It  was  at  first  applied 
to  them  as  a  nickname,  anti,  like  the  Guimx  of  Flan- 
ders, they  assumed  and  bore  it  with  pride.  Some 
suppose  the  word  to  be  derived  from  UvgHOHt  a  word 
used  in  Tonraine  to  signify  pereons  who  walk  at 
night  in  the  streets — the  earty  Protestants,  like  the 
early  Christians,  having  diosen  that  time  for  their 
religious  sssemUies.  Others  are  of  opfadon  that  it 
■<K7&  derived  from  a  French  and  &alty  pronunciation 
of  tlie  German  word  Ei^gaupent  or  conliederates,  the 
name  given  to  those  citizens  of  Geneva  irim  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons  to  resist  the 
attempu  of  Charles  III,  Duke  of  Savoy,  against 
their  liberties.  Tlie  conifedeiates  were  called  Eignots, 
and  hence,  probably,  the  derivation  of  the  word  Hu- 
guenots. A  third  surmise  is,  that  the  word  was  de- 
rived  finom  one  Hugues,  the  name  of  a  Genevese 
Calvinist." 

The  persecutions  of  the  Hi:^guenots  led  to  the 
frequent  emigration  of  companies  of  them  to  En- 
gbnd  and  Ireland,  and  it  is  the  history  of  these 
cinigrationa  and  of  the  influence  and  industry  of 
these  noble  and  hcroie  emigrants  Uiat  is  so  graph- 
ically traced  in  this  volume.  An  excellent  appendix 
on  "The  Huguenots  in  America"  is  fiimishcd 
the  Hon.  G.  P.  DIsosway.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  the  work  is  scholarly  and  able,  and  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Bible  Lands,  With  Glimpses  of  Europe  and 
Egvpt.  By  &  Dryden  PkdpSt  D.  D,  izmt.  Ff. 
449.  $x  Ckieagt:  <3arite  A*  GnemmH: 
Rtiirt  CUtrkt  fif  Co. 

We  used  to  Iiave  intcrse  desiics  to  \i-,it  Fcn;-pt 
and  the  Holy  Lam!,  !)ut  the  past  few  years  luvc 
furnished  us  with  so  lull  a  supply  of  "  Holy  I  .and 
literature,"  and  much  of  it,  too,  esrcl!cntly  and 
graphically  witicn.  that  we  lH:gia  to  feel  aimost  as 
well  acquainted  with  these  sacred  places  as  if  we  had 
vi«itcd  them  oursclf,  while  \vc  have  been  saved  the 
toil,  and  risks,  and  cost  of  the  journey  itself.  The 
present  pleasantly  written  volnme  will  help  all  who 
read  it  to  a  still  better  acquaintance  with  the  peo- 
ple, the  customs,  and  the  sacred  places  of  these  an- 
cient and  inteVesting  lands,  and  the  reader  will  find 
it  no  labor  to  follow  the  antlior's  entertaining  and 
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in<;tructivc  nnrr  itivc,  told,  in  a  cordiaJ,  stt  lii^htfor- 
ward,  periipicuou^  manner.  The  larger  part  of  the 
voluine  is  devoted  to  the  Holy  Land.  Its  twenty- 
f\\i>  t  n^mvings  add  rrmrh  to  the  vnlnc  of  the  work 
by  the  accurate  representation  of  scenes,  landscapes, 
penom,  and  aatomi. 

RSBECCA  ;  OR,  A  WOMAN'S  StCRCT.  By  Mn.  Car- 
Hitu  /".  Corbin.  Nerti  and  Ret>iseJ  Edition,  1 2mo. 
I^.  44a  #1.75.  CJUeqgo:  Clar/kt  ^  Co.  Cituin- 
naS:  Rttert  Oarhe  d*  Co, 

This  is  by  no  means  an  ordinarj'  "  storj'-l>ook," 
though  clothed  in  the  garb  of  fiction,  a  di  ess  th.tt  has, 
perhaps,  some  advantages  over  the  more  sccLuc  and 
stalely  form  of  the  cssay,  even  Ibr  the  dbcussion  of  | 
f-Lii'iiis  y.vX  impnrtnnt  questions.  The  story  is  suffi-  | 
cicntly  attractive  to  lead  tu  the  coiy  reading  of  what  I 
'the  author  has  to  communicate,  and  real  life  is  pre-  | 
scnted  to  us  with  great  force  and  Ijc.nuty.  A  pure 
and  noble  inspiration  breathes  from  every  p«igc  of  the 
book,  and  its  moral  tone  is  all  that  the  most  fastidi- 
ous can  desire.  The  scope  of  the  work  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  extract  from  the  Pre&ce :  "  It 
has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  ideas  of  the  rela- 
tive ]v  sitidtis  cif  the  sexes,  the  status  and  work  of 
woman,  the  ii.iture  and  office  of  love,  require  a  new 
letting  fill  ill  at  tlie  h.uuls  of  this  generation.  The 
olf!  method  of  expressing  these  things,  and  the  old 
li;th  e  jncerning  them,  were  wise  and  good  in  the 
«.Mlii  time;  but  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Christ,  new 
bottles  must  Ije  fashioned  for  the  new  wine  of  ad- 
vancing civilization."  As  far  as  opinions  arc  ex- 
pressed on  social  questions,  we  can  accept  most  of 
them.  The  author,  while  in  advance  of  many,  is  yet 
far  behind  the  ultraists  of  modern  reformations.  Let 
both  sexes  read  it,  and  learn  to  become  better  wives 
and  better  husbands. 

EuA ;  OR.  St".\tx  Firrv  Yfars  Ar.o.  Tir.i:jhif,-ii 
from  i'/u'  S/^.:>iij/t  cj  I'ii  tMn  Cahaliero.  iimo.  Pp. 
324.  A'ew  York :  D.  Afptilm  6*  dndimati: 
A\  W.  Carroll  6*  Ce. 

The  writings  of  Cabalicro  have  attained  considera- 
ble popularity  among  Ms  own  countrymen.  This 

'-liir'. ,  .IS  inigl'.t  be  txj'ccteil,  presents  .1  highly  favora- 
ble picture  of  Catholicism,  and  especially  of  convent 
life^  widi  whidi  obstinate  heretics  oonid  hardly  be  ex- 
pectcd  ti>  h.i\c  inueli  s\mpathy.  Nor  do  tlie  L!i.Lrac- 
tcr.%  seem  natural  to  us,  and  Klia  might  even  be  called 
insipid,  as  flie  aotbor  In  Us  pvdSue  seem  to  fear. 
As  a  picture  of  Spanisli  tile  tltevoluihe  is  icadaUe 
and  entertaining. 

Two  Thousand  Miles  on  IIorseoack.  Santa.  /•<■ 
tmd  Back.   A  Summur  Thmr  tkmtgjk  Ktauat^  Ne- 

I'nuka,  Calt>r,:J,<,  aitJ  jVr.i'  ,T/i  i;Vc'.  in  1S66.  By 
Jama  F,  Melint.  ximo.  Pp.  317.  #2.  Neu.' 
York:  tiwrd  ^  Hm^Uen.   GminmM:  JMert 

Clarke  &'  Co.  ! 

The  narrative  is  a  ^uniiiar  one,  given  in  the  form 
of  letters,  which  bear  the  mark  of  having  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  route,  when  incidents  of  travel  were 
fresh  in  mind,  and  corrected  afterward  when  the  au- 
thor was  at  kJsure  to  pay  attention  to  literary  excel- 


lence. The  author  ha.s  besides  pivcn  study  to  such 
points  in  his  narrative  as  bear  upon  history,  especially 
tbat  of  tlie  Spaidsh  settlement,  and  has  tbns  made 

his  work  valuable  In  yiind  ;i  niei  e  itiiier.irv.    lie  :.s  a. 
good  traveler,  and  combining  the  disciplined  mind  of 
a  student  with  the  trainlog  of  an  army  officer,  is  well 
qualified  to  pivc  an  opinion  upon  what  he  observes. 
I  lis  mode  of  traveling  has  furniiihcd  him  with  excel-  | 
lent  opportutdtiea  for  careAd  observatioii  and  with  a 
great  variety  of  adventure  on  the  prairie.    An  excel-  ' 
lent  map  accompanies  the  volume,  and  is  an  import-  • 
antadditkm. 

Cask  and  his  CoNTSMPORAitiBs;  or,  tke  OnuuHa* 

Ttituratit^ s  Afinicriiil ;    Ci^nstitiitirti^  it  /fii'^^itipAidj/ 

History  0/  M<thodum  m  Canada.  By  John  CamiL 
Vol,/.  lasiA  />.  327.   J^rmto:  Simmd  XMt. 

This  is  a  valuadile  Bttle  volume  for  the  study  of 

^.Tcthodism  in  Cnnnda.    The  .iiithor  say^  "it  is  Trit  a 
history,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  mucli  less 
a  single  biography,  nor  yet  a  bundle  of  biograpMea, 
but  a  biographical  history.    Tlie  jiritnary  desi^rn  is  to 
give  a  presentation  of  one  particular  public  man,  the 
Kev.  William  Case,  and  a  secondary  one,  of  all  | 
the  Methodist  ministers  .md  preachers  who  have  la-  1 
bored  in  the  two  Canadxs,  from  the  first  till  tlK  time 
to  which  the  work  comes  down.*'  The  several  biog- 
raphies thus  combined,  when  cnmpleted,  will  consti- 
tute a  history  of  Canada  Methodism  from  its  planta- 
tion to  1855.  The  present  volume  ends  with  the  year  j 
1815,      another  volume  wiU  complete  the  work. 

TnK  Empress  J'  »>Ki'ins-E.  A  ///r,',^n',.i!  SL-f.  A  of  ihe 
Days  of  Napoleon,  By  L.  Muhlbach,  Tratulattd 
from  tke  GermoM  fy  Rat,  IK  Bmt^  A,  M.  J!bu* 
fraud,   fl«dL        ^  •  |X 

N.\POI.KON  AND  THE  QUEEN  OK  PrUSS!A  ;  Or,  A'a/>0- 
lean  in  dnnauy.  By  I..  Miihlbaeh,  Tratulated 
from  the  German  by  F.  Jordan.  Jllustrated.  Stw. 
rp.  245-  A  AffUtom  A*  Co. 

Ctncinnati :  K.  IV.  Carroll  6f  Co. 

Napolsok  and  BlSchbr.   By  tke  same  Amtkor. 

Translated  by  F.  Jordan.    With  IlUutniti^Kr.  %vo. 

Pp.  301.   %z.   New  York  :  D.  Afpleton  «&*  Co.  , 

Cincim$aH:  X.  W.  Carroll^  Co. 

The  pcoBptness  with  which  the  works  of  tliis 
German  authoress  have  been  published  by  the  .-Xp- 
pletons,  of  New  York,  has  created  the  imprc&sion 
that  she  is  a  most  rapid  writer.  Indeed,  some  appear 
to  think  her  works  flow  from  her  pen  with  unsur- 
passed frequency.  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  It  is 
sotiie  fifteen  years  since  her  first  book  appeared,  and  j 
they  have  been  issuing  in  successive  volumes  ever 
since.  She  was  bom  in  1814,  and  was  married  to 
her  late  hu«li.iiid  in  1839,  and  is  fifty-three  years  of 
age.  She  has  herself  related  the  method  which  she 
pursues  preparatory  to  writing  a  historical  romance  ;  1 
she  sa)-s :  "  I  have  ne\  er  written  a  book  without 
having  studied  beforehand  the  theater  of  events.  I 
must  get  acquainted  with  the  land  and  people  ;  must  I 
know  the  countiy,  its  inhabitants  and  cities  c.v  ia'y, 
in  order  that  I  may  represent  vividly  and  correctly." 
The  materials  thus  obt-iined  of  the  career  of  those 
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great  dianctan  who  figure  to  prominently  tn  ker 

irork:$  have  doubtless  been  ample  fur  several  works 
relative  to  each.  The  field  in  wliich  she  has  vnrought 
has  been  ao  lidi  in  great  and  stbrioK  dnnatic  inci- 
dents, that  it  has  required  n  mi<;tcrlv  h.uid  to  use 
them,  and  the  immettse  popularity  ol  her  books  is  evi- 
dence that  siie  Imb  broqght  great  abflity  to  her  task. 

Tm  DiAXY  OF  A  If  iLumi.      BtUe  OUi.  %tiiu>. 

r;.  2CO.    i\',7</  York:  /fur J      Mi^Um,  Off 

ttnnMi :  K.  IV,  Gureii  &•  Co. 

This  is  a  ncr  Btde  book,  issued  in  the  liandsome 

style  in  wliich  nc.T.rIv  all  the  hriok.s  of  these  publishers 
appear.  What  depths  of  human  nature  are  opened 
to  a  milliner!  What  a  variety  of  dnracter,  and 
what  a  variety  of  circumstances,  too,  surrounding 
Ihoee  characters,  present  themselves  to  the  obser^-a- 
tkm  of  tlMae  ever-sprightly,  ever-obliging,  and  ever- 
penetrating  ministers  to  the  personal  adornment  of 
their  sisters!  And  what  interesting  characters  are 
unUners  tlienisdves !  Generally,  like  the  writer  of 
tliis  spicy  little  volume,  they  pursue  their  business 
from  necessity ;  they  are  widows  thrown  upon  their 
own  resoaroes,  or  daughters  or  sisters  struggling  to 
supjKtrt  themselves  and  assist  others  dependent  upon 
them,  or  maids  left  outside  of  the  great  marriage- 
market,  or  now  and  then  a  spirited  and  ae1f>reliant 
woman,  single,  married,  or  widowed,  who  loves  busi- 
ness and  iecls  herself  competent  for  it,  and  generally 
proves  that  she  is.  The  life  of  a  milliner,  the  arts 
and  necessities  of  her  trade,  the  peculiarities  of  many 
of  her  cnstomerSt  the  strange  things  that  happen  in  a 
BtilKner's  shop  or  store,  are  told  here  in  a  genial, 
good-narured  manner,  and  arc  now  and  then  sand- 
wiched with  serious  reflections  and  wise  suggestiorw. 

The  Hi  r.UENOT  Family.  By  Sarah  Teller,  author 
tf  "Citoyftitu  Jxuqutline"  tk.  Xlmo,  Pp.  399. 
$1.75.   Nnv  York:  Harftr     BrM»  Cbteuwaii: 

Robert  Clarke  ^  C\ 

This  is  a  very  beautiful,  touching,  and  itvstructive 
story  of  a  bmily  of  French  Protest.mt»,  driven  by 
the  5?rr'=<  of  pcr^cciiti  iu  fr'nn  tlicir  fioiiic  \.<>  find  in 
EngUiuI  a  life  oJ  trial,  toil,  and  sorruvv,  sanctided 
and  made  iKautiful  by  genuine  fidth  and  humble 
fubmission.  "Patient  as  a  Hii<^i(cnot"  becanic  a 
proverb  in  those  bitter  days,  and  it  is  illustrated  in 
thisstoiy. 

Christmas  Books  ani>  Sketciif^  by  Boz.  Illtu- 
tnitht  of  Ei*ry-Day  Life  mij  /■':\ry-/'>.iv  /Wf'fe. 
By  CharUs  Dkketis.    ^i.^a    D  tarn  and  Edition. 

The  Uncommercial  TRwri  rR  and  AnPiTioNAL 
Christmas  Six>RIE&  By  CharUt  Dickens.  ^1.50. 
Dkmmd  EdUim.  Pp^  38a. 

tions  hy  S.  Eytifige,  jr.  idmo.  Pp.  241.  $1.50. 
Bitm:  Tkkmr  A*  FUJs.    Omimt^:  Rebert 

a  arte  £-  Co. 

The  Christmas  ImoIu  and  stories  of  Dickens  have 
CDotributed  a  targe  share  of  inlhence  in  Iwllding  up 

:he  wide-spread  popularity  of  their  author.  The 
"  Uncommercial  Traveler  "  is  not  so  much  known  in  i 


this  country,  but  here  cooaes  to  us  aa  the  last  volume 

of  the  Diamond  I'd'tiiin  of  Mr.  Dickens's  complete 
wurks.  It  contains  papers  nut  included  in  any  other 
American  editioa,  and  a  complete  indea  of  characters 
introduced  in  >fr.  Dick<'ns'!«  works,  and  a  synopsis 
of  the  principal  incidents.  We  have  frequently 
directed  attention  to  the  characteristic  features  of 
this  edition— its  rompactncss,  clearness  cif  ivii-:\c;- 
raphy,  its  fiiic  iilu.stratiuns,  its  handsome  binding, 
and  low  price.  '*Child>Pictures**  consists  of  the 
pathcrin:;^  of  child-characters  out  of  the  wnrks  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  and  some  of  them  are,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  beautiAil,  iiatiiral,  and  pathedc  of  the  crea* 
tifms  of  the  author's  imaglnaticHi. 

The  Clifford  Hoi^skhold.   By  7.  F.  ^r.vrr. 
idmo.    Pp.  308.    Elsie  Dinsmore.    By  Martha 
Parquharton,  author  of  "AnttandaU^  tie. 
pp.  -zm.    \' y.^rk:  M.  m  JMd.  Cauhauli: 
Poe  <^  //itchcock.  • 

These  are  two  excellent  little  books  far  tite  Son- 

d.iy  school  and  family.  Mr.  Dadd  juiMishes  iin 
books  that  may  not  be  at  once  accepted  as  good, 
intereatinft  and  pure. 

HEAVimvARD— Earthward.  ByBarHelB.WKee-' 

trr.  \f>mo.  Pp.  369.  Philadelphia:  J.  C.  Garri- 
gucs  &*  Co.  Ciiuinttati :  R,  W.  Carroll  Co. 
The  author  of  this  volume  has  written  many  beau- 
tiful,  tender,  and  pure  storic?,  and  the  l)re^e;l'.  <n\c 
will  not  detract  from  her  fair  fame.  It  is  a  beautiful 
picture  of  home-life.  It  is  woman  in  her  true  place 
and  mi.«;sion,  counteracting  the  "  earthward  "  tenden- 
cies of  husband  and  children,  and  by  her  wise,  gen- 
tle, Christian  ministrations  lifttng  the  whole  fimiily 
"  he.weinv.ird."  In  ftu-  language  of  one  of  the 
characters  looking  into  this  home,  we  feel  like  say- 
ings "It  is  good  to  be  here;  this  ia  a  household 
after  my  own  heart,  and  this  ro^jm  just  my  iimcIlI 
fur  a  motlier's  fireside."  As  wife,  widow,  and  mother, 
Mrs.  Hoflhun  beatttiAilly  enmplifies  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  true  woman,  while  bcsirlc  her  is 
seen  Miss  Hartley,  who  has  experienced  neither 
of  these  relations,  yet  lilKng  up  her  life  with  noble 
deeds  and  exhibiting  what  s>Tnnicfry  of  character  and 
usefulness  of  liiie  can  be  developed  by  woman  even 
when  alone.  Though  a  Sunday  sdiool  book^  youig 
ladic^:,  and  uivcs,  and  mothers  may  find  much  in  it 
that  will  repay  the  reading. 

The  Gut  of  the  Father;  or,  Thoughts  for 
THB  Wbaky.  By  Rtv.  CkarUi  Batterdy.  34«f  a 
Pp.  122.    New  York:  .V.  Tihh-Js,  37  Park  Koto. 
The  design  of  this  little  book  is  to  minister  in- 
struction and  comfort  to  diose  who  sitSer  privation. 
Its  lessons  and  illustr.-itions  are  drawn  from  the 
dealings  of  Cod  with  his  ancient  people,  and  from 
the  predouB  and  fidl  words  of  Christ 

A  PAKTiMfO  WoRDw  By  Rnn.  MwmoM  NUlt  ^  B. 

24mo.    Pp.SS.    A'eio  York:  SMAm  &»Ce^  dm- 

anmti:  R.  W.  CarroU  Co. 

But  lew  visitors  from  abroad  have  so  completely 

won  the  hearts  of  American  Chiisti.ins  a*"  diti  New- 
man HalL    In  leading  he  utters  his  'Mast  word," 
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wMch  is  "  yow !"  and  earnest!'/  entreats  all  to 
decide  at  once  for  Christ.   It  would  be  an  admirable 
little  book  for  distribtttion  fai  revival  aerrloea,  or  to 
send  to  a  finend  whom  yen.  with  to  penoade  to  >»• 
peutauccb 

MrSCELLAXEOrS. 

In  Paper— O/nrr  Ttuist.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
i3ino.    Pp.  173.   25  cents.  Anuriam  IMa.  By 
Charles  Dickens.   i2mo.   Pp.  104.   15  cents.  Creai 
Exftctatiom.   By  Charles  Dickens.   12111a  Ppi,  183. 
25  cents.  New  York ;  D.  Applcton  ft  Co.  Clndit- 
tutit  R.  W,  Carroll  ft  Co. — Our  American  publish- 
ers are  detemuoed  to  give  tii  the  works  of  Dickens 
In  every  imaginaUe  fiMrra  and  style  and  at  all  possi* 
blc  rates  of  costliness  or  cheapness.    Here  arc  three 
of  his  works,  two  of  them  among  the  best  he  has 
produced,  and  one  of  them  of  spedal  interest  to 
Americans,  printed  in  dear  type,  bound  in  paper, 
and  sold  for  a  few  cents.  Mabefs  Pngnts.   By  the 
author  of  "Aunt  Margaret's  TrottUe.**  Paper,  50 
cents.    Cartym^t  Year.    By  the  avathor  of  "  Lost  Sir 
Mapingberd.'*  Fkper,  2$  cents.  New  York :  Harper 
&Rros.  CuKinnatit  IbobertClarkeftCa— These  are 
Nos.  301  and  303  of  the  "  Library  of  Select  Novels." 
TTte  Prairie  Imnur  AnmuL  Ntmiber  L  Papo'. 
Vp.  144.  25€enta.  Chicago:  Piairie  Fanner  Co.— 

Minutes,  etc — Minutts  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
enets  of  the  Meihodut  Efitapd            ftr  1867. 
8vo.   Pp.292.            New  York;  Carlton  ft  For* 
tcr.    Cincinnati :  Poc  &  Hitchcock. — Every  Meth- 
odist preacher  and  many  of  imr  laymen  oi^bt  to 
have  X  eapf  of  fhla  book.  JUimttet  ef  tke  CeUfmaa 
Ammal  Ctmferaue  and  MinuUs  of  the  jVatnia  Con- 
fermee^W  contains  Bishop  Thomson's  admirable 

address  to  the  California  Conference.    Tuvniy  Finrth 
AimmU  Rtfort  of  the  /$idiam  JmtUmUon  for  Uu  Deaf 
and  Dumb, 

IfAOAZUfBS. — ^We  have  before  tu  the  first  and 
second  numbers  of  "Putnam^s  Monthly"  as  it  ap- 
peals in  its  resnacitatioii  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years.  We  weloMne  it  as  an  old  and  iSuniliar  friend, 
llic  publishers  have  called  around  them  a  bright  | 
galaxy  of  talent^  and  it  will  not  be  long  till  "Put-  \ 
nam*»*'  vrill  be  in  the  fere-ftoot  of  American  maga-  1 
zines.    It  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son,  66t 
Broadway,  New  York,  at  {4  a  year.   TTk  SaUati  at  | 
//ome,  an  lOintrBted  Religioaa  Magatbie  for  the  | 
Family,  is  a  neat  little  monthly  issue,  published  by  | 
the  American  Tract  Sode^^  Boston.    Tie  Heme 
Monthly t  devotcd  to  reSg^  and  literature,  k  edited 
by  Prof.  A.  B.  Stark,  and  iaaued  from  the  Southern 
Methodist  Publishing  House  at  Nashville^  Tenn. 
Tkt  &Siwtof  Sates  HtmOcai  Xevieio,  publtihed  at  $2 
per  annum  by  J.  L.  Petera»  New  York,  will  be  found 
valuable  by  lovers  of  lbs  sdenoe  of  music  Tie 
Letnard  Seett  JPuUitJUi^  Cti.  issue  their  prospectus 
for  the  British  Periodieals  for  1S68.    These  |)eriod- 
icals  contain  the  ihiits  of  the  scholarship^  wit,  and 
genhis  of  the  Sterary  men  of  Great  Britain,  and  are 
alike  of  great  value  to  the  scholar,  the  professional 
mao,  or  the  intelMgent  reader.  Hieir  pages  abound 
with  dabonte  criridsms,  brillHmt  essays,  profound 
speculations,  and  with  whatever  of  intercit  may  be 
found  in  science  literature  moralist  and  religion.  * 
The  HtraU  ef  Ht&teu  b  a  mondtty  hksue  of  rixteen  1 
pages,  devoted  to  this  speciality,  and  well  edited  by 
Rev.  A.  T.  Scott   It  is  published  at  Wilmington, 
Ddaware,  at  $1.50  a  year.    WhQiU]^$  Mkdad  Gvesl, 
published  monthly  at  Toledo,  at  $1  per  annum,  is  an- 
other valuable  magaaine  in  the  deportment  of  music. 

yVLONTHLY 

HKmoDisr  FftnmnN^  Aid  Socicry.— In  loca- 
ting ficti(K)ls  in  the  South,  the  Superintendent  states 
that  he  has  been  governed  by  the  following  prind- 
pksi  Locating  tbem  at  the  centers  of  inflaence, 
where  the  frccdmcn  woiiM  cooiH-rntc  must  chccrfiillv 
and  furnish  the  mt^t  liberal  contributions  in  their 
support,  in  towns  contabtfaig  tlw  largest  number  of 
ignorant  and  f1c;^nc!c(l  children,  wh ere  the  nurcan  de- 
sired and  would  furnish  the  most  liberal  appropria- 
tions Ibr  their  support,  and  especially  in  coonectioii 
with  our  iiiis--i<  >ns,  where  our  tcachWB  may  SQpple- 
roent  the  work  of  the  missionary. 

IT  will  oe  noucea  inar  our  wotk  is  cnieiiy  cuwca- 
tinn.l1,  but  it  i'i  one  thnt  niitis  at  the  education  of  the 
heart  as  vnXi  as  the  intellect   It  seeks  to  lead  a 
minion  of  cMldren  to  Christ  as  wdl  as  to  the  ibant- 
ains  of  intelligence,  and  we  are  [-rofiuindly  thankiul 
to  God  for  the  success  that  has  crowned  our  teachers'  1 
eflbrta,  and  made  them  scarcdy  less  eflideat  in  teach- 1 

Record. 

ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  tlian  the  elements  of  | 

science. 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1867,  the  cash 
contributions  araoimted  to  ^3i,9i$-Si ;  goods,  books, 

etc.,  to  $1,213.96:  total,  $33,134.77.    .Mnnit  seven 
thousand  of  the  above  amount  was  obtained  from  the 
Bureau,  and  was  eatpended  in  repairing  our  chorches 
and  in  the  transportation  of  teachers. 

Schools  have  been  established  in  the  following 
places  in  Tennessee;  Nasliville,  one  school,  vrith 
seven  teachers ;   ATemphi'^,  tuo  schools,  with  five 
teachers;  Lebanon,  Spring  Hill,  and  Mur frees boro, 
eacn  witn  iwo  leaciieis,  Ammnana,  nauRiin,  ana 
National  Cemetery,  each  with  one  teacher.    Tn  Geor- 
gia— Griffin  and  Lagrange,  with  two  teachers  each; 
Newman,  Oxford,  Jonesboro,  !>almetto,  Gran^dlle, 

IT()(.;ansvinc,  with  o:ie  entli.    Tn  .■\la!>ania — Hunts- 
ville,  one,  with  two  teachers ;  liluflton,  with  one.  In 
>ni]^ni»— Vnnehcster,  with  two;  Washington  and 
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I    Lmriabaii^  wlA  one  eadi.  Id  Mtaiasippl— Vicks- 

burg,  one,  with  three  teachers.    Tn  Tniii'sirina — N'ew 

I  Orleans  Urpban  Asylum,  two;  Baton  Kouge,  one, 
trfth  two;  TMbodmuc  and  nwldiii,  with  one  each. 
Kcntuckv — nne  school,  with  one  teacher. 

Summary — I'enne&sce,  21 ;  Georgia,  1 1 }  Alabama. 
3;  Viiigiitia,  4;  MiMiMliipl,  3J  Lowsiama,  7;  Ken- 
tucky, t :  total,  51.    Making  in  all  twentj'-ninc  schools, 

.    fifty-one  teachers,  and  about  five  thousand  pupils  in 

I   day  whoola. 

Our  teachers  all  labor  in  Simdny  schools,  endeav- 
oring to  prepare  nearly  3,000  children  for  the  Church 

'   nd  heaven.   Hicy  ebo  teadi  night  adiools  for 

tht^c  C'^nipcllcd  to  cnrn  their  bread  by  day.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  our  teachers — good  scholars 
I   and  socoeaahd  teechcHi^IraiHi  to,  the  work  hy  love 

to  Jesus  and  fhllen  humanify.    The  schools?  have 
made  wonderful  progress,  and  have  demonstrated  the 
that  negroes  have  aUttty  to  learn,  and  that  to  iax 
as  an  elementary-  education  la  ooocemed  tiiey  m  DOt 
iokrior  to  the  whites. 
The  work  has  been  inat^^ted  upon  the  Athmtic 
,    slope,  and  will  be  enlarged  as  the  fiinds  will  atithorlie. 
'    Twelve  are  already  employed  under  the  oversight 
I   of  Rev.  T.  W.  Leiria,  of  South  CavoBna.  Soorea  of 
t«cber«  are  ready  to  start  for  the  Soiith  so  soon  as 
collections  will  permit.   The  work  increases,  the 
'   fimda  expended  have  secured  the  ridteit  harvests, 
'    and  we  appeal  to  the  friends  of  humanity  to  aid  iis  in 
i    elevatitig;  this  long-oppressed  race  to  a  higher  and  a 
!   purer  dviliaatioii. 

PunDKm  OF  THB  BniTtSR  CONFEMMCB.— We 

'  arc  indebted  to  Rev.  Samuel  I'hinn  f->r  the  following 
items  concerning  the  British  Conference :  Since  the 

•  death  of  Wesley,  Mardi  s,  1791,  lifty<live  preachers 
have  filled  the  presidential  chair.    Of  the  first  five 

.  decades  all  are  dead  but  T.  Jackson.  Of  the  sixth 
<   decade  only  J.  Dixon  and  J.  SocMt  remain ;  and  of 

(lie  -.<  vcnlh  onlv  T.  T.omas,  J.  Farrar,  I.  Keeling,  F. 

A-  West,  S.  D.  Waddy,  and  W.  Hamp,^and  of  the 
I    eighth,  J.  Rattenbory,  C  Prest;  G.  Osbwii,  W.  Shaw, 

W.  Aithur.  and  J.  Bedford.   These  fifteen  of  the 

^y-five  survive;  forty  are  dead.  J.  Bunting  was 
I   the  youngest  Prnldent,  having  heen  bat  twenty*one 

vcar=-  in  the  ministry  when  first  elect fd.  Ilcnry 
i  Moore  occupied  the  chair  when  he  was  seventy-four 
I  yesfs  ct  age,  and  died,  aged  ninety-three,  the  oldest 
!     preacher  in  the  connection.    R.  Watson  was  (he 

youngest  President  at  his  death,  being  but  fifty-twa 

•  The  Presidents  have  geneiaOy  been  men  of  long 
lives.    The  uiiitL'd  a^cs  of  the  forty  who  arc  dead  \ 
being  2,^00  years,  which  averages  seventy  years  each. 

I  The  naited  ages  of  the  sixteen  livhg  Prendents 
amount  to  1,035  y^^''"'-  ^vhicVi  a\'cra^f:s  sixty-nine 
years  each.  J.  Bunting  and  K.  Newton  were  each 
Pkesident  firar  times:  A.  Clarke  thrice;  fourteen 
others  have  been  reelected  af^cr  the  lap=c  of  cii^ht 
or  more  years;  the  remainder  have  only  served  the 
oOce  once.  With  nearly  fifty  of  them  I  have  been 
personally  acqnainied.  The  fithers,  where  are  they  \ 

'  MFTHnDt<rr;  tv  SfnTi.wn. — .\  wTiter  in  the  North 
1    Brkish  Review,  in  an  article  on  "  Wcsleyan  Meth- 


odism in  Scotland,"  states  that  there  are  now  37 

Wesleyan  ministers  in  Scotland,  and  3.412  Church 
members ;  and  exactly  fifty  years  ago  there  were  27 
■Bhiisteis  and  3,347  members,  which  makes  an  in- 
crease of  75  members  and  no  ministers  in  half  a 

century. 

Methodism  in  I'RANrr. — Methodism  in  France 
and  Switzerland  is  on  the  increase.  l*hc  incrca.se 
includes  five  local  preachers,  t^vo  hundred  ar.d 
mcmbets,  eight  Sunday  schools,  fiAy-thrce  teachers, 
four  hundred  and  thirty-foor  sdiolars,  and  about  sax 
hundred  hearer';,  the  whole  average  of  persons  at- 
tending tl»e  iiiiiiistry  l>cing  io,ooa  This  encourag- 
ing progress  is  due  to  revivals  which  have  broken 
out  in  most  the  circuits.  The  sixteenth  Ct  nllr- 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  two  countries 
was  recently  held  ui  Lausanne, 

Roman  Catiuhic  rRnr.RFss. — The  Congrega- 
tionalist  says  that  during  the  past  twenty  yean  the 
Roman  Cadiotic  immigration  has  been  only  twenty 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  I'rotestant.  Meantime  the 
increase  of  the  native  Protestant  population  has 
been  vastly  in  excess  of  die  Catholic.  And  already 
the  tide  has  lieen  turtu-d  in  favor  of  rroicstantism. 
Daring  the  last  year,  up  to  August  21st,  the  whole 
number  of  imrnigrants  received  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  was  iTi^.o^q,  of  whom  only  45,395  were  from 
Ireland,  against  77,042  from  C>ermany.  England  and 
Scotland  sent  2*,rAS^ ;  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, 4,918;  Holland,  1.S36;  Swit/crland,  2,959 ; 
so  that  the  majority  of  the  year's  immigration  is 
deddedl^  Fratestant 

THS  KBIGN  op  THB  ROVAN  PONTIFFS,— The 

Catholic  world  has  recently  celebrated  the  twcntictli 
year  of  the  present  Pontiff's  reign.  Such  a  duration 
of  power  Is,  or  rather  has  been,  uncommon  among 

the  258  PnntifTs  \sho  have  occupied  the  chair  cif  .'^'t. 
Peter  in  more  or  less  uninterrupted  succession  for 
1,823  years,  the  medium  of  their  reigns  being  seven 
years,  tine  tnonth,  and  twxntv  five  davs.  There  is  a 
superstitious  tradition  among  the  Romans  that  when- 
ever a  Pope  shall  reign  for  twenty-five  years  the  end 

of  the  world  will  ensue.  There  have  nut  been  manv 
Supreme  Pontiffs  the  duration  of  whose  reigns  has 
approached  this  period.  In  the  first  century  Peter, 
reckoning  him  as  the  first  Poik',  accordint;  to  the 
Catholic  calendar,  was  bishop  for  twenty-four  years 
and  five  months. 

It  was  mt  till  the  fiflh  century  that  nearly  a  simi- 
lar example  of  longevity  was  afforded  in  the  person 
of  St  Leo  T,  who  dBed  in  461,  after  a  reign  of  twenty 
j-cars.  Three  centuries  more  passed  before  any 
Pope  reached  the  duration  of  a  twenty  years'  reign. 
Pope  Adrian  I  <ned  in  795,  after  having  occupied  the 
throne  for  twentv-three  years  ;  and  St.  T  eo  Til  died 
in  816,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years.  The  twelfth 
century  records  the  twenty-one  years  of  Pope  Alex* 

ander  Ill's  rei^n.  He  died  in  iiSi.  Si.x  centuries 
ela|»cd  before  any  other  Pope  attained  a  similar 
duration  in  power;  but  Pins  VT,  elected  hi  177$,  all 

but  ai  liie\ed  the  prophetic  twenty-five  years,  and  his 
successor,  I'ius  VII,  completed  twenty-three  years 
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of  somewhat  stormy  ocaipati  m  of  the  Pontifical 
throne.  It  remains  to  be  scca  whether  Pio  Nino, 
whose  health  appears  to  be  excellent  just  now,  will 
be  able  to  wield  the  Papal  scepter  for  a  lunger 
period  than  his  predecessors,  and  thereby  hnag 
about  "the  consummation  of  the  age.** 

Curious  F.\cr  is  XATirRAt,  History. — One  of 
the  curious  facts  noticed  by  naturali<«ts  is,  that  the 
animals  and  vegetables  of  the  Old  World  supplant 
tho.sc  of  the  New.  According  to  Darwin's  theory 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  longer  period  during 
which  the  denizens  of  the  Old  World  have  l  i  i  n 
engaged  in  the  struggle  for  lite,  and  the  consequent 
vigor  acquired  by  them.  European  weeds  have 
established  themselves  abundantly  in  North  America 
and  .\ustralia-  The  rapid  propagation  of  Eurojic.an 
animals  is  no  less  remarkable.  The  pigs  which 
Captain  Cook  left  at  New  Zealand  have  increa.sed 
so  largely  th.it  they  monopolize  vast  tracts  of  the 
country,  and  arc  killed  at  sixpence  per  tail.  Not 
only  arc  they  obnoxious  by  occupying  the  ground 
which  the  sheep-farmer  nccd.s  for  his  flock,  but  they 
.x^siduously  follow  tiie  cues  when  lambing  and  devour 
the  poor  lambs  as  soon  as  they  make  their  apt '(•  -Tr- 
ance. Another  interesting  fact  is,  the  ap|)c.itancc 
of  the  Norwegian  rat  It  has  thoroughly  Extirpated 
the  native  rat,  and  i.s  to  be  found  cvery-whtrc  ^'row- 
ing to  a  very  large  size.  The  European  uvjusc 
follows  closeiy,  and  what  is  more  surprising;  where 
it  makes  its  appearance  it  drives  to  a  great  degree 
the  Norwegian  rat  away.  The  European  housc-ily 
is  another  importation;  rcpt  Is  the  blttft-bMtlt  of 
New  Zealand,  which  seems  to  shun  its  company. 

Asteroids. — The  recent  discovers-  bv  Prof.  Wat- 
son, of  the  University  of  Michigan,  of  another  small 
planet,  lying  between  the  orbit*  of  Man  and  Jnplter, 
makes  the  total  number  of  asternirl=;  now  known 
ninety-three.  There  \s  reason  to  Ijchcve  that  many 
hundreds  of  tliis  interesting  fiimily  of  planefs  yet 
remain  undi^rnvcrcd.  The  labor  of  observing  so 
many  of  these  iMxiies  with  the  accuracy  necessary  to 
compute  th^  orbits  has  Iwoome  ao  great  that  unless 
very  energetic  steps  are  taken  by  astronomers,  many 
of  the  smaller  ones  will  escape  their  notice  and 
ag^  be  lost  At  the  present  time  two  or  three 
are  mi"^iin^,  niu!,  nw'vA^  to  the  fact  that  their  orbits 
had  not  been  correctly  determined,  they  will  proba- 
l)iy  need  to  be  rediscovered  witen  wanted.  The 
method  of  designating  planets  by  names  IrfjVviigiii'^  tn 
the  ancient  mythology  will  have  to  be  given  up 
ahould  the  discovery  of  new  asteroids  oontinne  at 
the  prejicnt  rate.  Already  these  small  planets  have 
been  numbered,  and  are  better  known  to  astrono- 
mers by  their  numerical  devgnatton  than  by^their 
clas^  appellationa. 

Si  uisTirs  i.F  t!!f:  r.K  iF. — The  following  curi- 
ous lacu  arc  slated  by  the  Abdlie  Medkale:  The 
earth  is  inhabited  by  r.288,eoo,ooo  of  Inhabitanta; 
namely,  369,000,00c  <'t  li  t-  l  ant  .isian  race,  552,000,- 
000  of  the  Mongolian  race,  190,000^000  of  the  Ethio- 
pian,  1,000,000  of  the  American  Tndian,  and  200,- 


coo.c-co  of  the  >ralay  race*.  All  fluse  re spccti\'cly 
speak  3,064  languages,  and  profess  1,000  dificient 
religions.  The  amount  of  deaths  per  annum  is  333,- 
.ii.v.i.^3-  '^'■'^'5-l  P^"r  clay,  3,7 50  per  hour,  fo  per 
minute,  or  i  per  second,  so  that  at  every  pulsation 
of  onr  heart  a  human  bdng  dies.  TMs  loss  is  com- 
pcns.itL-d  by  an  equal  nuinbtr  of  Mtih.v.  The  aver- 
age duration  of  life  throughout  the  globe  is  33  year.s. 
One'fourth  of  its  population  dies  before  the  seventh 

year,  aiul  ore -half  lx.  f  the  seventeenth.  Out  of 
10,000  jjcrsons  only  one  reaches  his  hundredth  year, 
only-  one  in  $00  his  et^tieth,  and  only  one  in  too 
}>Is  fifth.  Married  people  ti-.c  hmi^erthan  un- 
married ones,  and  a  tall  man  is  likely  to  live  longer 
than  a  short  one;  Till  tlie  fiftieth  jiear  women  have 
a  better  chance  c-f  life  than  men,  but  l>eyon<J  th.it 
period  the  chances  are  equal.  Sixty-five  persons 
out  of  1,000  marry ;  the  months  of  June  and  Decem- 
ber are  those  in  which  marriages  arc  most  frequent 
Children  born  in  Spring  su-e  generally  stronger  than 
those  bora  in  other  seasons.  Births  and  deaths 

(hie:1y  occur  at  night.  Tiie  iiurnlier  ■.  T  i;u  n  al"l'j 
to  bear  arms  is  but  one-eighth,  of  the  population. 
Tlw  nature  of  the  professions  exercise  a  great  in* 
tlnencc  on  longevity.  Thu-,  out  of  ico  of  each  ol 
the  following  professions,  the  number  of  tho&c  who 
attain  their  seventieth  year  is,  amoi^  clergymen,  43 ; 
agriculturists,  40 ;  traders  and  manufacturers,  33 ; 
soldiers,  32;  clerk.s,  32;  lawyers,  29  j  artists,  iH; 
professors,  37;  and  physicians,  24;  so  that  those 
who  stud}  tlic  art  of  prolonging  the  lives  of  others 
are  most  likely  to  die  early,  probably  ou  account 
of  the  effluvia  to  which  they  are  constantly  exposed. 
There  are  in  (he  woiM  3J5,oco,C>CO  of  riiri-.;i.irs, 
5,000^000  of  Jews,  600,000,000  professing  some  of 
the  Asiatic  religions,  160,000^000  of  Molummiedatts, 

and  200,000,oco  of  Papan-^.  Of  the  Chi i.-tLm-,  170,- 
000,000  profess  the  Catholic,  76,000,000  the  Creek, 
and  So/x>o,ooo  the  Protestant  creeds. 

Shade-Trees  tm  Paris. — Vwci»  has  large  grove-t 
of  shade-trees.  The  total  number  of  trees  jilanted 
in  Paris  is  about  148,000.  occupying  74S  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  city.  Tlie  ehn  is  the  prin* 
cip.il  tree  in  the  promenades ;  next  comes  the  pine, 
the  horse-chestnut,  the  maple,  the  linden,  the  acacia, 
and  the  ailanthus. 

jKKVSALEM.<-*?rofessor  Potter,  of  Belfast^  in  sup- 
jiorting  the  cisumsof  the  Palestine  ExiHoration  Fund, 
gives  a  testimony  wliich  has  peculiar  weight  from  his 
own  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land.  Speak- 
ing of  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  Mr.  Farren,  in 
and  around  Jerusalem,  he  says:  "Their  importance 
to  the  Biblical  archaeologist  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. He  can  not  but  feel  that  the  great  vexed 
questions  of  the  topography  of  the  Holy  City  and  iu 
sacred  monuments  are  on  the  eve  of  solution.  In 
common  with  many  others  I  have  been  watching 
with  the  most  intense  eagerness  every  fresh  stage  in 
the  excavations,  as  it  corroborated  some  fact  in  his- 
tory, or  illustrated  some  statement  in  the  Ilible.  The 
courses  of  the  three  ancient  dty  walls,  so  minutely 
described  by  Joscphus,  are  now  being  gradnally 
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traced  The  eiact  sites  of  the  most  hallowed  spots 

cn  earth — the  Hnly  ScptiU?u  r  nnd  the  Jewish  Tem- 
ple— ore  in  a  Cur  v-ay  of  being  determined.  The 
colMBal  fimndatiom  of  the  Tempte  wall,  in  which 
are  "^tnncs  nf  ten  cn\nX^  nnd  Stones  of  eight  cu1)its," 
laid  b)'  Solomon  or  his  successors  on  the  throne,  are 
mow  beingr  laid  hare  at  the  enonnous  depth  of  idnety 
fcet  and  iniire  ]>ciit\ith  the  present  surface.  The 
bridge  that  once  spanned  the  ravine  between  the 
Mace  en  Zion  and  the  Temple  on  Moriah  is  now 
prrvcd  to  have  been  upward  of  150  feet  high.  If  ' 
this  be,  as  it  seems,  the  'ascent'  to  the  house  of  the  1 
Lord  which  Solomon  sliowed  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  j 
%ie  can  not  wonder  that  on  seeing  it  '  there  was  no  | 
SMire  spirit  in  her.'  The  'pinnacle  of  the  Temple,' 
«n  which  the  tempter  placed  the  Savior,  has  Just 
been  i:nrnvered  to  its  base,  and  ?<?  frmrul  stil!  to  have 
an  elevation  of  133  feet.  The  statement  of  Josephus 
is  tlierefere  no  exaggerations  *If  any  one  k>oked 
from  the  ti.ittlements  info  the  vnllcv  he  \Vi)u!d  be 
giddy,  while  his  sight  could  not  reach  to  such  an 
hmnense  depA.'  Sections  of  die  ancient  wall  of 
Ophcl  have  been  exhumed,  showing  that,  as  Josephus 
»a}-s,  it  was  joined  to  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
Temple.  Aqueducts*  dsterns,  and  rocfc'hewn  chan- 
nels and  pa><;agcs  have  also  bocn  discovered  within 
aad  around  the  liaram,  throwing  new  light  on  the 
htpldings,  die  airangmentSi  and  the  services  of  the 


Temple.  The  grest  work  of  a  complete  explorHHon 
of  aiH  it  nt  Jerusalem  is  thus  fidrly  and  anspidowaly 

commenced." 

Modern  Gems. — The  progress  of  human  skill  in 
the  imiution  of  precious  stones,  and  the  gradual 
giving  out  of  the  diamond  niinc^  of  Golconda  and 
India,  have  rendered  spurious  gems  more  abundant 
and  more  perfect  in  imitation  dum  ever.  Even  ex- 
l^ert  conn  .:*<?eurs  arc  said  to  he  sometimes  deceived 
by  certain  classes  of  imitation  gems ;  and  so  far  as 
this  is  the  case,  the  advantage  oT  the  genuine  stones 

over  the  spiirinus,  in  .1  nicrelv  orn.iiiic  r.t;il  \-"\rX  of 
view,  has  certainly  been  reduced  to  a  vcrj-  fine  slade. 
A  recent  work  on  die  sul^ct  states  that  a  very  snudi 
proiwrtidn  nf  the  gems  now  sold  and  wmti  are  gen- 
uine, and  that  large  quantities  are  made  in  Birming- 
ham and  Paris,  sent  to  India,  and  sold  by  the  natives 
to  strangers  as  "  gems  from  tlic  nnne."  The  -tt  a<'y 
progress  of  science  in  the  recomposition  of  natural 
products  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  man  will 
cvcntuallv  rnnqiicr  this  field  a!>o  fioni  iintnre  and 
occupy  it  with  more  exquisite  iirniliic^s  of  ai  t. 

Salt  in  Arizona. — Arizona  reveals,  among  otiter 
natural  wonders  and  wealth,  a  salt  hill  of  no  small 
magnitTK!c.  It  is  said  to  be  a  ridge  of  several  miles 
in  length,  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  four  hundred  feet  in 
«verag«  hight.  It  is  afanost  pore  cliloride  of  sodinnt 
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The  Sbk  or  ti«  Repdsitorv.— Wc  doubt  if 
many  of  our  readers  appreciate  the  size  of  the  maga- 
zine we  are  now  furnishing  to  them  every  month. 
Siieh  is  the  shape  of  the  Repo8itor>-,  that  our  recent 

addition  of  sixteen  to  each  iinmlicr  scarcely 

makes  an  apprcci.iUie  ditfcrcnce  in  the  tiiickncss, 
vhSe  it  b  r<  allv  an  addition  of  1,856  lines,  or  about 
14,848  words.  Then  a  compii'son  of  the  nnmhcr 
of  our  pages  with  some  other  niaft-izincs  is  deceptive. 
\W  were  ouraelf  smpriaed  at  this  a  few  daj-s  since. 
We  picked  up  the  January-  ntimljcr  of  the  Atlantic, 
which,  of  course,  is  a'  ctj  tctl  as  one  of  the  standard 
magaanes  of  America.  We  find  it  starts  out  with 
tiS  fiacp^,  and  its  suliscriptirn  price  is  It  uses 
no  ilIaHtrations.  Of  course,  we  mentally  said  to 
rmfs^M,  it  is  a  con.sidcr.ibly  larger  magazine  than  the 
Repository',  and  fiimishc.s  a  high  (irdci  nf  iitcratiirc. 
We  happened  to  lay  it  down  on  our  January  nunilier, 
and  observed  how  the  Rcposhf>ry  extenrlcd  l^tvnad 
it  in  ever)*  direction — in  length  and  in  width.  The 
question  arose  in  our  mind,  how  much  larger,  after 
illy  is  this  mai^aiine  than  ours,  and  we  proceeded  to 
measTrrement,  and  to  our  astonishment,  found  that  it 
contains  iin\\  about  six  thousand  more  words  than 
the  Repository;  OT,  in  Other  words,  an  addition  of 
alxjiit  six  nr  seven  vnnrf  papes  to  the  Repositor)- 
wjuld  give  it  a  fiuanlity  <ji  reading  matter  equal  to 


that  of  the  Atlantic        course  we  are  intending 

now  no  other  comparison  liet\secn  these  m:i:'r:.^inc'? 
th.an  ihc  .single  one  of  qii.antity,  in  order  to  give  the 
Church  a  better  appreciation  of  the  siae  of  the  nutga* 
zinc  she  is  furnishing  to  her  families. 

We  may  as  well  say  here  how  much  the  Fulfli.shers 
and  editor  have  been  gratified  with  the  evidence  the 
return  of  our  subscription  lists  pive.s  of  the  deep 
and  permanent  hold  tJjc  Kepositury  has  on  the  l.ini- 
ilies  of  our  Church.  We  all  felt  a  little  fearful  of 
what  might  l)e  the  result  when  we  found  it  im|>ossihle 
to  reduce  the  price,  but  aimed  to  compensate  our 
readers  by  an  addition  to  our  pages.  We  quite 
expected  some  falling  off  in  the  ntiml  er  of  our  sul>- 
scribcrs,  but  wc  know  it  will  \te  gratitying  to  all  the 
I  friends  of  the  Repository  to  leam  that  the  prospects 
now  arc,  that  wc  will  rather  have  nn  inrretise  than  a 
I  diminution  of  sutecriljcrs.  We  arc  thankful,  too, 
\  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  our  improvements 
have  been  accepted  and  noticed  by  our  brethren  of 
the  press. 

'     The  results  of  the  experiment  confirm  us  in  an 

!  opinion  wc  have  entertained  ever  since  we  tiavc  hecn 
:  in  the  Repository  otiice ;  that  the  true  policy  of  our 
'  Church  is  not  to  multiply  magazines,  or  even  weeUy 
journals,  but  to  make  \\h:\\  we  h.ive  measure  up  to 
the  full  wants  of  the  Church.    The  Rcpositor}*, 
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though  advancing  toward  the  ideal  of  liUCh  &  nuga* 
zinc  as  the  Church  ought  to  fomish  to  her  families, 
\vc  believe,  is  not  yet  the  real  magazine  that  we  want. 
But  it  could  be  made  exactly  what  wc  need  as  the 
magazine  for  our  Christian  households,  and  to  do 
this  we  think  would  be  «  unich  better  policy  than  to 
endeavor  to  create  a  new  one.  One  magaane  could 
be  made  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  our  funilies.  In 
our  day  it  is  tiecoming  difficult  to  draw  the  line  where 
the  literary  w  ants  nf  ladies  and  the  literary  wants  of 
gentlemen  separate,  and  the  difficulty  is  Incoming 
greater  every  year.  Let  us  advance  still  farther,  and 
furnish  a  literary  and  religious  magazine  of  the  highest 
order  to  our  families,  and  we  believe  husbands  and 
wivc^,  sons  and  daughters^  would  find  nearly  eqtial 
me  and  gratification  in  its  pages. 

New  FoRNr>  wn  Dresses.— The  ^annary  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Rctiiew  is  upon  our  table.  It  is  the 
first  number  of  the  fiftieth  volume,  and  verily  she 
appears  as  if  adorned  for  her  golden  wedding.  "  One 
need  not  be  ugly  though  one  is  old,"  and  so  the 
Quarterly  puts  on  not  only  new  garments,  but  beau- 
tifid  CNWb  In  fbnii,  she  ha*  laid  aside  the  prudish- 
ncss  of  smoothly  cut  tdfgtn,  and  appears  in  what,  in 
the  monthly  or  Quarterly,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
pleas.int  nf^i^t—xoArvmvaKA  borders.  The  cover  is 
of  a  pleasing  color,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  design 
in  masonry,  with  an  arch  overhang  witb  %incs,  sup- 
ported by  columnsi  and  beneatii  whidi  is  an  altar 
bearing  the  cross  aiid  the  consecrated  pen.  We  like 
the  cover  even  for  a  stately  and  dignified  Quarterly. 
Our  Review,  wc  are  told,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  "North  American,"  the  oldest  Quarterly  in  our 
countr}-,  and  has,  without  exception,  the  largest  sub- 
scription list  In  its  contents  and  editorial  manage- 
ment we  are  sure  it  has  no  peer  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  It  gives  forth  no  uncertain  sounds.  We 
alwa}-s  know  what  the  Quarterly  means,  and  always 
find  it  true  to  Christ,  the  Gospel,  Methodism,  and 
humanity. 

The  present  numl)cr  opens  grandly.  Rev.  Gilbert 
Haven  continues  his  articles  on  the  verbal  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  N.idal  gives  a  well- 
merited  notice  of  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclo- 
pedia, and  does  not  say  too  much  when  he  sa\-s, 
"We  have  in  this  volume  the  beginning  and  the 
promise  of  the  noblest  work  in  its  luie  ever  at- 
tempted in  our  language."  Dr.  Warren  finishes  a 
highly  appreciative  article  on  Nast's  English  Com- 
mentary, of  which  he  saj-s  justly,  that,  "  taken  as  a 
whole,  estimated  with  respect  to  breadth  of  learning, 
critical  and  exegetical  skill,  freshness  of  material, 
perspicuity  of  style,  sweetnctt  flf  temper,  and  beauty 
of  t)'pograph!ca!  execution,  no  commentary  has  yet 
been  produced  on  this  continent  which  is  its  eqnil." 
Wc  heartily  join  in  Dr.  Warren's  prayer  with  regard 
to  the  author — "Smts  in  tccium  rtdtas"  "Queen 
Elisabeth's  Relations  with  the  Protestants  of  the 
Continent"  is  an  articJe  of  great  interest  from  Dr. 
Baird.  Rev.  J.  M.  Thobum  furnishes  an  article  on 
"The  Missionary  Policy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,"  which  oqghl  to  be  read  by  all,  and  which. 


though  containing  some  tlungs  that  we  would  debate 
with  him,  contains  mudi  that  shoold  be  "inwardly 

digested"  by  all  %\1i<)  l^ve  our  missionary  wurk. 
Rev.  D.  A.  Wbedon  notices  Stevens's  History  of  tlic 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  great  Wbedon 
is  fully  up  to  himself  in  his  short,  fi  ce,  fwartcss,  dis- 
criminating, and  sometimes  incisive  comments  on 
books  and  tidngs. 

77't-  Chrijtian  Adiwate,  too,  though  not  asliamcd 
to  indicate  in  one  comer  that  she  is  just  passing  into 
her  forty-third  year,  dons  a  new  eoUfiure  g^y  enough 
for  a  damsel  yet  in  her  teens.  The  hcnding  Is  not 
out  of  kccfnog  with  the  contents,  for  they,  too,  are 
sprightly,  earnest,  timdy,  and  show  no  symptoms  of 
decrepitude  or  decay.  Wc  rcatly  rejoice  to  sec  our 
friend  Dr.  Lore  furnished  with  a  better  opportunity 
to  let  out  the  b{g  manhood  that  is  in  him.  His 

p;>ix-r,  the  Norikcrn  Chri.-!id>i  .-1  ifr  ,i;-,7f,;  from  .1  single 

sheet,  assumes  now  the  eight-paged  form,  and  ap- 
pears bi  new  type.  Dr.  Crary,  of  St.  Louis,  has  also 
been  participating  in  the  iniprovemcnt.s,  and  tlie 
CeHirai  has  a  complete  new  dress,  and  makes  a  de- 
cidedly fine  appearance.  ZhmrV  JKfndViscomplelely 
transformed,  pa.ssin^  over  at  a  brnind  from  the  old 
j  style  of  single  fold  to  a  quarto  of  twelve  pages,  with 
four  additional  pages  serving  as  a  cover  and  devoted 
to  advcrtiscnitnit.'^  The  arrangement  is  admirable. 
We  decidedly  like  the  Herald.  It  is  a  live  paper, 
and  aometifflcs  is  fidrly  incandescent  with  the  heat 
of  its  matter. 

DrxTit  OF  William  B.  BRAPBtTRv. — Many  of  our 
readers  will  be  pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  this 
wdMcnown  composer  and  publisher  of  musie.  In 
our  last  number  his  portrait  wa.s  groiipcd  with  others 
who  have  become  well  known  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  usefidnessL  We  tried  then  to  get  some 
items  of  his  history,  and  for  this  purpose  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  Brskdbury,  but  learned  that  his  health 
was  then  in  such  a  stale  as  to  iibrbid  any  writing. 
Soon  after,  on  the  7th  of  January,  at  his  home  in 
Mount  Clair,  New  Jersey,  he  died,  aged  fifty-two 
years.  Mr.  Bradbury^  name  has  become  fandlbr  as 
a  household  word  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  he 
goes  to  rest  after  having  done  a  great  and  good 
service  ibr  the  Chiurdt  of  Chibt 

Cr  EuiT.— By  some  nnaeoountaUe  ovevsigbt  we 

failed  to  give  the  ij.unc  of  the  autlior  of  tlie  bcautifid 
little  article  in  our  January  number  entitled  "  Nellie." 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mke  Ibay  E.  M.  Adams, 
teacher  of  Latin  and  German  in  the  Ohio  Weslcyan 

Female  Cf)llcf;c. 

Articles  Accepted.— Harem  and  Home  Life  in 
the  East;  Washmgton's  Plan  for  the  Conquest  of 

Pittsburg;  Ptirds;  Be  Earnest;  Oivc  u.s  our  Daily 
Bread;  Michael  Ai^gelo {  The  Sabbath ;  Old  Lora's 
Story. 

AimcuES  Dactmsa— Come  to  flie  Bridal,  etc  ; 
The  Cottage  by  the  Sea ;  Jesus  in  our  Midst ;  Home  ; 
light  and  Influence;  Liiie  and  its  HofKS ;  A  Sermon 
ni  die  Wood ;  The  SiMW*BSid ;  The  Min&M^  Child ; 
Our  Du^. 
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VICTOR  cousm. 


(tONCLODRh) 

THE  scientific  character  «f  M.  Cousin** 
plnlosnjiliy  lias  been  disputed.  Nothinjj 
can  be  more  unjust  than  such  an  accusation. 
Our  ol^ect  here,  however,  is  not  to  combat  or 
to  discuss.  Let  us  be  contented  with  saying 
that  TT.imilton  and  Schelling  have  discussed  his 
tiieor)',  and  this  is  guarantee  for  the  power  of 
his  doctrine,  whidi  I  consider  sufficient 

At  all  events,  \vc  do  not  fear  to  say  tliat  jM. 
Cousin's  philosophy  has  been  above  all  a  phi- 
losophy of  opinion  and  of  contest,  mingled  with 
the  movement  of  the  century,  sometimes  draiT' 
in:^  U  witli  it,  ??nmetime3  followin'j,  ahvays  com- 
bating it  And,  to  tell  tlie  truth,  it  was  espe- 
cially in  fhto  form  that  M.  Cousin  underwood 
and  loved  philosophy.  In  that  he  was  tnily 
of  his  countn-  nnc!  his  age,  for  in  France,  since 
Voltaire,  philosophy  has  always  been  more  or 
less  militant  For  V(dtaire  himseU;  for  Roos^ 
.'ca'j.  for  Diderot,  in  our  own  day  for  Lamen- 
nais,  and  for  Joseph  le  Maistre,  and,  in  another 
field,  for  Saint  Simon  and  Proudhon,  philoso- 
pb.y  has  always  been  a  cause — a  banner.  She 
Hished  to  the  assault,  here  of  Catholicism, 
there  of  atheism ;  now  of  democracy,  now  of 
society  and  property.  All  the  ^linkers  of  these 
times  have  been  soldiers.  Even  to-day  I  see 
around  me,  in  the  most  brilliant  of  our  young 
iuQOV'ators,  only  chiefs  of  opinion.  Some  ab- 
stract and  austere  thinkers  mingle  with  them, 
b-!t  t!:cir  name  if;  invoked  much  oftcner  than 
their  books  are  read  or  their  demonstrations 
meditated  upon.  The  doctrines  put  forth  for- 
merly by  M.  Cousin  appear  again,  very  little 
rejuvenated,  propagated  by  passion  rather  than 
reason.  They  seiie  in  their  turn  upon  all  the 
expefients  of  a  worn-out  and  enervated  opinion 
all  ready  to  receive  them,  and  youth,  to  use  the 
e]qmssion  of  Kant,  in  order  to  prove  that  it 
y«u  3acviii.-f6 


has  emerged  from  the  dominion  of  the  nurse, 

drinks  witli  intoximrlnn  and  without  reflection 
the  poison  which  it  finds  pleasant  and  believes 
to  be  new. 

M.  Cousin,  more  than  any  other,  was  a  sol- 
dier, or  rather  a  captain,  forj  firom  the  very  first, 
he  commanded  nud  never  obeyed.  Philosophy 
was  for  him  a  warfitt^^  the  war  of  good  prind- 

ples  with  evil  ones,  of  the  tnie  with  the  false, 
of  good  taste  with  bad,  of  temperate  liberty 
witi)  the  excesses  of  despotism  and  demagog- 
ism.  It  was  the  defense  of  tlie  immortal  truths 
which  are  the  heritage  of  mankind.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  spend,  like  Kant,  forty  years  in 
the  elaboration  of  a  system,  and  to  fMiblish  his 
first  boolc  at  sixty  years  of  ac^c.  These  slow 
Germanic  scalToidings  were  repugnant  to  his 
lively,  alert,  and  passionate  nature.  He  carried 
a  problem  by  assault^  and  did  not  like  the 
minin<^s  and  counter-minings  of  logicians.  De- 
tail wearied  him,  except  in  knowledge.  In  phi- 
losophy he  wished  only  for  the  sum  total  of 
things,  and  aimed  only  at  grand  results.  That 
is  why,  in  spite  of  his  original  and  imaginative 
character,  he  rested  willingly  in  philosophy  in 
the  common  sense.  His  last  admiration,  his 
last  enthusiasm  were  for  Socrates  and  for  Dr. 
Reid  i  tltat  is,  for  a  philosophy  of  good  sense, 
wise  and  fiunifiar,  bdieving  and  reserved,  re- 
spectful to  dogmas  without  being  bound  by 
them,  working  for  the  good  of  men  through 
the  development  of  healthy  ideas  and  noble 
sentiments. 

The  prereding  considerations  explain,  again, 
one  of  the  most  important  points  of  M.  Cous- 
in's philosophical  portion.  I  mean  his  attitude 
as  regards  religion.  As  that  is  a  point  which 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  subject 
of  animated  controversy,  it  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  to  avoid  it  in  a  work  where  we  wbh 
to  advance  notlun":  that  can  lead  to  argument, 
yet  in  silence  itself  there  would  t}e  sometliing 
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prejudicial.  I  will  say,  then,  that  Bome  of  M. 
Consin's  most  faithful  friunds  have  not  ahw'S 
themselves  entirely  approved  the  position  which 
he  has  taken.  It  seems  to  them  that  this  posi- 
tion lacked  clearness  and  precision,  and  fur- 
nished too  many  pretexts  for  inccss.mt  nnackr. 
Nevertheless,  all  tilings  considered,  ii  \vc  ex- 
cept certain  Intemperances  of  words  and  con- 
duct, I  do  not  think  tliat,  cither  in  his  conver- 
sation or  writings,  any  doctrine  but  this  has 
been  discovered,  that  spiritual  philosophy  should 
ally  itself  to  Christianit)'  in  its  struggle  against 
atheism.  I  know  tliat.  from  an  ahsolutelv 
scientific  point  of  view,  this  doctrine  is  open 
to  criticism,  for  in  pure  science  there  is  neither 
alliance  nur  coalition,  tlu  rc  is  simply  examina- 
tion and  discussion.  Its  object  is  to  demon- 
strate and  not  to  conquer.  But  few  persons  in 
France,  whether  in  the  ranlcs  of  the  innovators 
or  amon;;  tlicir  opponents,  consider  philosophy 
from  this  purely  abstract  point  of  view,  and  M. 
Cousin  has  never  had  a  taste  fiw  cabinet  meta- 
ph)'sics. 

Now  philosophy  being  considered  as  a  hattlc- 
ncld,  and  the  philosophic  contest  being  more  or 
less  assimilated  in  our  oonntiy  to  poBtical  stm^ 
gles,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  the  adversaries 
of  the  evening  become  the  allies  of  the  next 
day.  They  ibrm  an  alliance  on  the  topics 
which  they  have  in  common,  the  differences 
they  keep  for  another  time.  M.  Cousin,  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  lifii,  believed  that  a 
great  movement  was  in  process  of  preparation 
and  dcveloj):nent  in  Europe,  and  his  vivid  im- 
agination, which  augmented  every  thing,  repre- 
sented the  future  of  religious  and  moral  ideas 
in  modern  society  under  the  blackest  aspect, 
lie  thought  that  all  the  mental  force  of  society 
ought  to  unite  against  this  increasing  wave  of 
atheism.  Now,  in  the  present  day,  tiiere  is 
none  greater  than  the  Qittrch,  and  thence 
sprang  hj<5  attempts  at  reconciliation,  which 
have  been  so  criticised  and  represented  in  the 
roost  malicious  manner.  For  the  rest,  at  all 
times,  even  when  he  was  most  stront^ly  sus- 
pected of  Catholic  opinions,  M.  Cousin  always 
believed  religion  to  be  an  essentia!  and  inde- 
structible element  of  humanity,  that  Christian- 
ity is  the  hi;:hest  and  deepest  form  of  religion. 
He  believed  that  philosophy,  being  incapable 
of  exercising  on  the  mind  Ae  deep  and  powers 
ful  influence  of  Christianity,  it  was  not  proper 
for  it  to  attack  what  it  could  not  replace.  He 
wished,  however,  the  respective  independence 
of  the  two  powers,  and  in  the  last  pages  he 
wrote,  which  were  the  conclusion  of  his  Gen- 
eral History  of  Philosophy,  he  still  firmly  main- 
tains fhe  liberty  of  philosophy  as  concerns 


religion.  For  fhe  rest,  this  problem,  so  easily 

cut  by  so  many  \niigar  minds,  is  among  the 
most  complicated  and  difficult  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  actual  consideration  of  the  worid. 
Happy  are  those  who  authoritatively  solve  it 
by  an  absolute  affirmation  or  negation,  and 
who,  from  their  refuge  of  proud  security,  pro- 
scribe pitilessty  the  weakness  of  their  equals. 

I  will  touch  briefly  on  another  delicate  point 
which  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  object  of  the 
most  animated  discussion,  but  which  has  occu- 
pied sn  itnportant  a  place  in  the  phitotophical 
life  of  .M,  Cousin  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  one 
word  about  it.  1  mean  the  organization  and 
government  of  phil08in>bical  teaching  in  the 
l^nivcrsity.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  solid  points  of  his  fame.  He 
has  established  and  rendered  possible  in  France 
a  thing  almost  or  entirely  new — the  teaching  of 
philosophy  1»y  the  laity.  It  is  he  who,  by  his 
personal  impulse,  by  the  brilliancy  given  to  the 
concurrence  of  aggregate,  by  his  taste  and  pas- 
sion for  talent^  by  the  excitement  to  labor,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  peopled  France 
witli  young  professior's  who  shed  around  tiicm 
upon  an  their  pupils  the  warmth  of  their  soul 
and  their  convictions.  Of  these  professors  dis- 
tinguished by  the  choice  of  M.  Cousin,  how 
many  have  made  themselves  a  name  (n  letters, 
and  still  to-day  occupy  and  deserve,  in  different 
fields,  the  public  attention  !  This  school,  which 
has  been  represented  as  obedient  to  the  word 
of  command,  and  bent  under  a  tyrannical  yolce, 
is  that  which  has  given  the  most  examples  of 
firm  courage ;  and  those  who  have  not  believed 
their  consciences  enlisted  in  the  same  sacrifices, 
who  preferred  their  beloved  instruction  to  polit- 
ical contests,  are  no  more  disposed  to  servility 
than  otliers.  Wiiat  this  pretended  word  of 
command  is  I  have  never  heard.  We  choose 
philosophical  teaching  because  it  is  flattering  to 
our  independence  of  thought.  Never  has  a 
won!  of  submission  to  unaccustomed  dogmas 
ixen  demanded  of  any  one.  I  call  to  witness 
this  fact  those  whom  politic^  and  not  philoso- 
phy, have  driven  from  our  ranks.  M.  Vacherot 
will  be  quoted  to  us,  but  fits  desertion  was  the 
work  of  the  reaction  of  1850.  In  the  whole 
course  of  his  loncj  University  career,  has  a 
single  word  or  act  been  imposed  upon  him 
contrary  to  his  oonvictfons?  No,  impossible; 
for  he  would  never  have  consented  to  it  In 
1848,  M.  Cousin  being  still  President  of  the 
Bureau  <f  Agregation^  who  was  the  first  to  be 
received  at  the  session?  It  was  M.  Rcnan. 
In  1 85 1  M.  Tninc,  who  deserved  the  first  place, 
was  set  aside  on  account  of  his  opinions.  Who 
presided  at  this  Bureau?    M.  Fortalls.  M. 
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Coosio  had  been  set  aside  by  the  reaction.  As 
to  the  spiritual  dociriMS  with  which  we  have 
betD  Miuroached,  and  wbkh  are  to-day  called  in 

a  vulirar  and  low  sense  official  doctrines,  we 
teach  them  because  we  believe  them  true,  and 
i  those  of  our  comrades  of  the  Normal  School 

who  have  not  tlie  same  convictions  clioose 
another  system  of  instruction.  We  were,  then, 
entirely  persuaded  that  materialism  has  had  its 
daj;  that  it  will  henceforth  be  seen  no  more 
amonj^tis  ;  tliat  Pantheism  is  an  Eastern  dream, 
resuscitated  by  the  shadowy  and  subtile  miiVd 
of  Gennany,  hrrecondbUe  accordinf  to  our  idea, 
with  liberality,  for  without  personality  there  is 
no  liberty,  and  how  can  pers^onnlity  be  preserved 
ia  a  substance  which  swallows  up  every  thing? 
Such  were  the  ideas  of  most  of  us.  That  they 
\v<  re  cnide,  sulisequcnt  experience  h.is  well 
demonstrated.  Such  as  they  were  they  came 
from  the  depth  of  our  souls,  and  not  from  our 
note-books.  We  left  for  the  department  witii  a 
!iom<?what  mcajjcr  supply  f»f  ideas  and  knowl- 
.  «lgef  but  we  labored  to  instruct  and  enlighten. 
I  Little  was  invented,  I  confess,  but  much  was 
considered.  We  drew  our  nourishment  from 
the  rcAding  of  the  ;]Teat  masters,  and  nur  teach- 
ing was  drawn  from  tliem  without  stopping  to 
coosolt  Parte  as  to  what  we  ou^t  to  teach. 
Such  has  been  the  instniction  founded  hy  M. 
Cousin,  nothing  has  done  him  more  honor.  It 
is  here  diat  be  has  developed  the  most  system 
and  strength  of  will  in  an  excellent  and  truly 
useful  desijjn.  If.  since  then,  by  tlic  care  of  an 
enlightened  ministry,  teaching  again  includes 
philosophy,  it  is  by  lenewing  an  idea  which 
was  never  entirely  lost,  tliat  it  has  been  possi- 
ble for  him  to  reinstate  himself  with  as  much 
ease  as  success. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  peiaonal  impulse 
of  M.  Cousin.  He  started  from  a  principle  verj* 
little  relished  by  practical  administrators,  that 
the  professor  ought  not  to  confine  himself  to 
his  class  or  hi;?  course,  but  ought  to  labor  else- 
where, to  keep  his  mind  fresh  by  elevated  and 
varied  works  which  will  prevent  him  from  being 
stifled  by  the  mechanical  roudne  of  monotonous 
instruction.  In  a  word,  he  wished  professors 
to  be  not  only  professors,  but  also  writers  and 
tavaiUs.  It  is  thus  that  he  has  founded  a 
school  whose  merits  It  is  not  for  me  to 'exag- 
gerate, hut  which  certainly  occupies  a  distin- 
guished place  in  contemporaneous  literature. 
Now,  in  this  direction  his  infinence  was  every 
moment  and  always  wakeful.  Was  any  one 
disposer!,  in  the  lanfjuor  of  a  provincial  life, 
idly  to  forget  himsell,  a  word  from  M.  Cousin 
aroused  him  and  recalled  him  to  himself  Did 
any  come  to  see  him  at  Paris  for  tfie  pleasure 


of  talking  with  him,  be  carried  back  a  feeling 
of  remorse  for  not  having  worked  harder,  and 
plans,  at  once  ardent  and  definite,  which  he 
hastened  to  execute.  His  eternal  sur.u/m  confii 
was  a  goad  which  left  you  not  an  instant  of 
rest  If  he  did  not  tiras  create  great  works  It 
was  the  fault  of  those  who  produced  them,  for 
he  forbade  5»enitis  to  no  one.  He  produced, 
however,  useful  works  and  solid  labors,  and  it 
is  this  which,  in  general,  constitutes  the  head 
of  a  school,  for  genius  must  be  self-inspired, 
and  has  no  need  of  being  aroused. 

HI. 

This  enerfjetic  need  of  action,  this  bellicose 
activity  which  is  ounifested  in  M.  ^Cousin's 
phBooophy,  gives  us  also  the  secret  of  his 
genius  as  a  writer.  He  had  a  theory  in  regard 
to  style  which  accords  well  with  the  temper  of 
his  mind.  "  Style,"  he  said,  "  is  motion."  Wiiat 
he  appreciated  most  highly  in  great  writers  was 
the  turn  of  (he  phrase,  its  pait,  rather  than  per- 
fection of  deuil.  He  wished  the  impetuosity 
of  the  thought,  the  Inward  torrent  expressed  in 
the  words.  His  st^  was  a  complete  illustra- 
tion of  this  theory — continuous  strength  and 
motion,  a  grand  and  proud  measure  being  its 
most  striking  characteristics.  He  wrote  like  an 
orator,  like  one  who  has  constantly  before  him 
an  adversary  to  convince  or  to  overcome.  I 
am  able  to  give  a  few  details  In  regafd  to  his 
manner  of  composing.  He  almost  always  wrote 
by  dictation,  and  he  dictated  while  walking 
about,  so  much  was  the  art  of  writing  identical 
to  him  with  that  of  talking.  He  dictated  co- 
piously and  without  correction,  solely  attentive 
to  preserve  the  connection  and  flow  of  his 
thought.  Then,  by  a  second  labor,  made  widi 
a  cool  brain,  he  took  up  again  what  he  had 
dictated,  cut  off  the  useless,  the  superfluous, 
the  timid,  tlte  uncertain.  In  this  second  work 
he  was  extremely  severe,  and  recoiled  before 
no  sacrifice.  By  this  double  process  of  com- 
{K>sition  he  attained  a  style  which  was  at  once 
impetuous  and  precise,  which  had  the  rush  of 
Improvisation  and  the  firmness  of  reflection,  a 

style  at  once  ardent  and  ^'rave,  sometimes  of 
rather  too  elevated  a  tone  and  somewhat  lack- 
ing m  shading,  but  of  a  solid  and  brilliant 
beauty. 

Nothing  was  more  interesting  than  to  assist 
at  the  inward  labor  of  this  celebrated  artist. 
Others  awsdt  inspiration,  he  commanded  It 
How  many  times  docs  It  not  happen  to  us 
humble  writers,  when  the  pen  will  not  move  to 
our  taste,  when  the  spirit  is  lacking  to  leave  the 
woric  and  wait  for  a  baiter  time!  Not  thiia 
was  it  with  M.  Cousin.  He  woukl  not  be  the 
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slave  of  his  muse}  he  -would  coinmand  her. 
Often  I  have  seen  him  seeking  with  pain  add 

labor,  groping,  exasperated,  but  fuidin;^  nothing. 
Never  lus  h«  given  up  the  struggle,  never  has 
he  put  it  olT  till  another  day.  He  never  left  the 
field,  cxccj^t  as  conqueror.  His  principle  wus 
never  to  leave  his  work  till  he  was  satisfied,  it 
is  especially  in  the  art  of  detail  that  we  must 
admire  this  wonderful  pen.  No  one  among  us, 
amont;  the  writers  of  our  day,  understands  the 
use  of  long  phrases,  one  of  the  greatest  beau- 
ties, but  also  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  of 
our  prose.  He  understood  how  to  shoot  it  forth, 
piolort!::.  sn«5prnd,  take  it  up  again,  and  at  last 
let  it  drop  in  a  measured,  solemn,  and  har- 
monious .falL  Later  he  tried  the  short  prose, 
another  difficulty,  another  obstacle,  and  with  it 
he  succeeded  perfectly.  He  was  too  fine  a  critic 
not  to  be  conscious  that  there  was  too  much  art 
in  his  style  of  writing,  and,  therefore,  his  last 
endeavor  in  hi*;  histdiical  writinq-s  was  to  aftnin 
perfect  simplicity  and  even  barrenness,  while 
avoiding  drjness.  The  grave,  severe,  rapid 
recital,  with  few  figures,  few  reflections,  no 
oratory,  yet  always  animated,  such  was  his- 
latest  ideal  of  historical  style.  He  attempted  it 
successfully  in  his  work  on  Mazarin. 

As  a  critic  his  taste  was  higli.  He  was  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  strong  and  energetic  beauties. 
His  favonte  among  poets  was  Comeille,  and 
among  prOSe  writers  Pascal.  He  greatly  pre- 
ferred ^he  former  to  Racine,  and  in  every  thing 
his  taste  was  for  tlie  frank,  bold  style  of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  mther 
than  the  entirely  cla.ssic  art  of  the  last  half. 
This  clt  vation  and  firmness  of  taste,  which  he 
applied  lo  tiie  great  writers  of  our  language,  he 
appKed  a)s6  to  himself.  He  judged  himself 
clearly  and  without  flattery.  To  those  who 
pcaiscd  his  style  as  a  faithful  imitation  of  Hie 
seventeenth  century,  *•  No,"  said  he,  **  I  am  not 
of  that  date.  I  am  of  the  school  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau."  Evidently  it  was  from 
Rousseau  that  he  learned  to  write,  although 
he  afterward  dipped  Ms  pen  In  the  language  of 
Pascal  and  Bossuet. 

Among  M.  Cousin's  greatest  passions  must 
be  counted  the  pleasure  of  retouching,  remod- 
eling, and  completing  his  works.  How  many 
endeavors  in  each  new  edition  to  improve  and 
perfect  the  details  of  the  style,  to  give  roorc  re- 
lief, more  brilliance  to  the  turn  of  the  phrase, 
more  light  to  the  thought !  Having  long  since 
t  xU  iustiid  all  th.it  he  had  to  r.ay  of  philosophy, 
he  occupied  himself  in  little  besides  correcting 
his  works  and  presenting  them  to  posterity  an« 
dcr  the  most  perfect  f>irm.  There  were  two 
which  he  had  specially  selected  as  calculated  to 


give  the  best  idea  of  himself  to  tiiose  wfw 

should  come  after  him.  These  were  "The 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,"  an  admira- 
ble rtsume  in  a  popular  and  oratorical  form  of 
mental  philosophy;  and  the  ''General  History 
of  Philosophy,"  a  broad  and  general  deticrij)tion 
of  all  systems.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  tlie 
latter  book,  and  with  reason.  Before  setting 
out  on  the  last  vo)-age,  from  which  he  never  re> 
turned  alive,  he  had  issued  a  seventh  edition  of 
this  book,  and  yet  he  had  hardly  arrived  at 
Cannes  before  he  began  to  think  of  preparing 
an  eighth.  He  wrote  several  new  pages  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  which 
will  be  adde<l  to  the  next  edition,  and,  assisted 
by  his  faithful  friend,  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hi- 

lairc,  he  commenced  the  revision  of  the  first 
chapters.  The  very  morning  of  his  death  he 
was  still  at  work  on  it,  and  hb  lessons  on  scho- 
lasticism and  on  Lodce  bear  the  traces  of  his 
last  corrections. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  before  finishing,  after 
having  spoken  of  the  Professor^  the  philoso- 
pher, the  writer,  to  describe  the  man  in  the  va- 
ried aspects  nf  his  powerful  organization  ;  but 
this  is  too  dilTicuU  a  work  for  my  pen,  and  one 
which  it  may  not  essay.  I  will  confine  myself 
to  one  word,  the  expression  of  my  Own  fediags 
in  all  their  sincerity. 

It  has  been  said  that  M.  Cousin's  friends  be* 
gan  with  enthusiasm  and  ended  with  deception, 
rhire  is  not  a  single  friend  of  M.  Cousin's  who 
would  not  protest  against  such  an  imputation. 
As  far  as  concerns  me  I  must  say  that  just  the 
contrary  has  occurred,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  take  the  liberty,  which  is  not  to  my  taste, 
of  introducing  myself  personally.  When,  how- 
ever, the  question  is  of  the  character  of  a  cele- 
brated man,  mere  vaE^iie  arnisations  will  not 
sufiice.  Only  accurate  and  personal  testimony 
has  any  value.  Now,  so  far  from  my  beginning 
with  any  enthusiasm  for  M.  Cousin,  it  was  quite 
the  reverse.  When  I  had  the  honor  of  know- 
ing him  first,  in  1844,  public  enthusiasm  had 
long  grown  cold  and  was  replaced  by  very  oppo- 
site .scntimL-rits.  I  shared  (liese  feelings  as 
keenly  as  any  young  man  of  my  age.  The 
most  decided  enemies  of  M.  Cousin  have  to-day 
no  more  inveterate  prejudices  against  him  than 
I  had  when  1  entered  the  department  of  the 
Sorbonne,  now  depopulated,  which  an  irrepress- 
ible and  luring  vice  has  so  lung  animated.  Our 
intercourse  was  at  first  constrainedf  and,  for 
mvself,  1  acknowlcdi^e  now  tliat  tliere  wns  ven' 
little  sympathy  Ijetween  us.  From  constrained 
he  became  cool,  which  was  tiie  first  stepi.  Lit- 
tle by  little  the  charm  ^rew ;  benevolence,  inter- 
est, affection  for  one  another,  a  daily  increasing 
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confideace  drew  us  nearer  and  nearer.  My 
fermer  prejudices  either  grew  weaker  or  fell 

one  after  the  ot!icr,  and  through  the  eccentrici- 
ties, and,  if  1  may  use  the  expression,  the  ca- 
prices of  this  complicated  character,  I  no  longer 
saw  any  thing  but  its  grandeur.  1  was  too  often 
warned  ai^ainst  ilfu<;ion  for  this  entrancing 
cliarm  and  this  victorious  ascendency  to  be 
pore  iihisioas.  There  was  f  n  him  an  instinct  of 
grandeur,  a  fire,  a  real  enthusiasm  which  can 
not  be  imitated,  whatever  (lie  tncredulou«5  imy 
say,  who,  in  struggling  against  deceptions,  end 
by  becoming  the  dupes  of  their  own  skepticism. 
This  enthusiasm  I  saw  perfectly  was  not  always 
exempt  from  a  shade  of  theatrical  solemnity, 
and  imagination  bore  a  large  share  in  it,  but 
the  fire  was  stronger  than  imagination  itself.  It 
humecl  in  ;i  sou!  :ihv.-iy>;  ardent  in  tlie  pursuit  of 
the  noble  and  the  beautiful.  Besides  the  imag- 
ination is  always  grand,  and  the  breath  from  on 
high  is  always  divine,  whatever  may  be  the  fac- 
ulties which  it  excites.  The  strength  and  en- 
ergy of  his  impetuous  nature  have  given  ground 
Ant  the  belief  that  he  lacked  sensibility,  and  I 
my^c!f.  for  a  long  time,  only  perceived  in  him 
the  hard  and  severe  side ;  but  experience  taught 
me  the  mild,  cordial,  and  confiding  one.  It  is 
not  my  place  to  enter  here  upon  details  which 
can  interest  noo'vlv.  Imt  permit  me  to  say  that 
in  an  intercourse  of  twenty-two  years  I  have 
always  found  in  him  a  fidthfiil,  delicate,  and  vig- 
ilant attachment,  witfiout  any  thing  being  asked 
in  return.  One  more  trait  will  be  sufficient  to 
(Iq  honor  to  his  memory — he  has  been  beloved 
to  the  last  by  snch  a  man  as  M.  Barthelemy 

Saint-Hil.-tire. 

XI.  Cousin,  as  every  one  Icnows,  died  at  Can- 
ais  not  ver)-  long  ago.  Till  the  last,  we  learn 
from  a  faithful  witness  of  his  death,  one  of  his 
physicians,  he  preserved  the  fullness,  (lie  [lowor. 
the  vigor  of  his  mind.  He  died  while  asleep. 
No  struggle,  no  pain,  no  eflbrt  marked  his  last 
moments.  Death  itself  has  not  altered  the 
proud,  strong  beauty  of  his  features.  No  one 
could  have  any  communication  or  conversation 
with  him.  No  one  gathered  up  his  last  thoughts, 
no  one  lenmed  the  last  secrets  of  thi«;  man 
who  I  Lived  so  great  a  part  in  the  philosophical 
history  of  our  age.  As  fHends  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  he  has  died  unconnciously  and 
without  pain  ;  htit  as  philosophers  we  must  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  his  senses,  it  would 
have  been  grand  to  see  this  great  translator  of 
the  Phedon  face  to  face  wi(!i  Deat!;.  We  may 
be  sure  that  he  would  have  looked  on  him  with 
serenity  and  strength,  and  for  ns  our  conviction 
is  that  he  femained  £i;thful  to  the  end  to  the 
two  great  causes,  sjHritualiQr  and  philosophy. 


HAREM  AND  HOME  LIFE  IN  THE 
•EAST. 


WE  wanderers,  drifting  up  and  down  the 
world,  seeing  its  sights  and  "  doing "  its 
pleasures  after  the  programme  laid  down  for  us 
in  some  infallible  jijiiide-book,  are  often  able  to 
tell  better  the  differences  in  hotels  and  con- 
veyances of  the  various  countries  than  the 
political,  social,  and  moral  differences.  Happy 
indeed  are  they  who,  after  Ion<^  experience  of 
travel,  do  not  become  so  wearied  as  to  lind  all 
desire  for  novelties  stranded  on  the  shores  of 
indifference.  It  is  comparatively  ea^}-  to  get  at 
a  country's  but  very  hard  to  get  below  the 
sur&ce-life  of  its  present ;  very  easy  to  see  the 
works  of  art,  antiquities,  churches,  and  streets, 
and  .so  difficult  to  get  at  homes  and  people  that 
when  an  occasional  light  {ioes  fall  upon  these 
latter  we  follow,  grateful  fbr  even  imperfect 
revelations.  And  as  contrasts  deepen  interest, 
so  a  life  that  has  so  many  features  utterly  un- 
like our  own  as  has  that  of  the  East,  and  that 
has,  moreover,  about  it  a  vail  of  mystery,  is 
sperially  qiiickenini^  to  curiosity. 

With  something  like  this  view  of  the  matter, 
we  brightened  up  not  a  littie  at  the  prospect  of 
inspecting  Oriental  homes  and  harems,  of  en- 
joying all  that  niinuti^  of  what  the  people  eat 
and  drink,  what  they  wear  and  bow  they  tend 
their  babies,  that  is  Cur  more  entertaining,  if  of 
less  importance,  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
date  of  a  Pasha's  death  or  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  a  mosque.  We  began  our  inspec- 
tion with  a  little  observation  of  the  women  we 
saw  in  (lie  streets  of  Cairo. 

No  woman  in  Egyptian  costume  with  an  un- 
voted lace  but  lives  a  life  that  is  a  shame  to  her 
sex.  That  was  wt  first  item.  So  all  these 
yoim£!^  jrirls,  erect  as  arrows,  with  features  after 
which  the  sphinx  might  have  been  modeled, 
with  rows  of  coins  about  thdr  glossy  bfoclc 
liair,  these  were  the  women  of  the  street.  This 
will  partly  account  for  the  fact  that  Orientals 
can  not  become  accustomed  to  seeing  the 
English  and  French  ladies  with  uncovered 
faces.  They  know  perfectly  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  country,  but  the  custom  is  one 
so  intimately  assodated  hi  their  minds  with 
only  vilest  practices  as  to  occasion  sneers, 
curses,  and  hisfses  in  the  streets.  Often,  too, 
small  boys  spit  upon  the  passing  carriage. 
The  next  higher  dasa  of  people  seen  in  the 

street  are  the  burden-bearers,  clad  in  one  lonjj, 
loose  garment  of  blue  cotton  reaching  to  the 
naked  feet,  a  strip  of  cloth  mtr  the  head  and 
falling  bdow  the  arms,  a  little  black  rag,  usually 
dirty  enongh,  fiutened  bek>w  the  ^res  by  a 
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spiral  wire  that  passes  ovc^  the  head  in  the 
middle.  Lines  of  blue  paint  stripe  t!ie  foicliead 
and  tiie  back  of  the  hands  and  wrists,  while 
benna  vies  widi  dirt  to  see  which  shall  stain 
deepest  the  finger-nails. 

Tliis  is  tliC  dxss  of  people  M'ho  live  in  the 
suburbs,  in  tiie  little  huts  built  of  dried  ma- 
nure or  of  mud,  who  perfimn  for  a  piaster  or 
twD — alKHit  five  tents  a  dny — any  work  tlicy 
can  find  to  do,  whose  furniture  consists  of  a 
few  earthen  pots  and  pans,  whose  bed  is  a  mat 
on  the  ground,  whose  foo<i  is  a  stew  of  lentils 
and  olive  oil,  arotind  which  gather  the  whole 
family,  each  dipping  his  bread  into  the  sop  and 
taking  wtft  his  fingers  whatever  morsd  may 
suit  his  palate.   These  are  the  women  wdho,  in 
the  street,  may  be  seen  carryinsr  a  naked  child, 
seated  like  a  clothes-pin  astride  the  shoulder, 
having  at  the  sam^  time  a  jar  upon  the  head,  a 
basket  in  one  hand,  and  a  l>iindle  in  flic  other. 
It  may  be  hard  to  tell  whether  the  child  be 
black  or  white,  so  covered  is  it  with  dirt,  and 
its  eyes  will  have  passed  into  the  possession 
of  a  swarm  of  flies,  who  arc  allowed  to  riot 
upon  them  because  the  mother's  superstition 
nnkes  her  believe  that  flies  protect  her  baby 
from  that  very  undefined  horror,  the  Evil  Eye. 
1  heard  an  English  sea-captain,  who  liad  l^een 
much  in  Alexandria,  say  that  an  Egyptian 
baby  is  never  washed  tiU  it  is  five  years  old, 
and  my  observation  did  not  incline  me  to  think 
the  report  an  exaggeration.   These  are  the 
women  whose  daughters  are  married  at  eight 
years  of  age,  or  freely  sold  as  slaves  to  any 
man  able  and  willinjr  to  pay  a  pittance  for  them. 
The  class  is  a  large  but  not  a  pleasant  one  to 
contemplate  Perhaps,  however,  in  most  par- 
ticulars, they  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
very  poor  of  London  or  New  York. 

A  step  higher  in  the  social  scale  are  those 
vailed  creatures  waddling  up  and  down  tiie ; 
street,  followed  hy  a  black  slave-girl,  or  seated  ' 
on  a  little  stool  before  a  bazar,  pulling  over  the 
goods  and  "shopping"  with  a  very  bnsiness- 
Bke  air.  The  mantle  they  wear  is  of  white 
rotton  cloth,  and  it  is  large  enough  to  envelop 
the  whole  figure.  A  white  cloth  is  bound 
across  tiie  forehead  like  a  man's  kerchief  and 
the  vail  is  of  white.  If  the  mantle  falls  apart 
you  may  sec  a  robe  of  gay  print,  neither  long 
nor  wide,  but  ample  for  comfort,  and  made  as  if 
regard  had  been  paid  only  to  the  saving  of  time 
and  stitches.  Turkish  trowsers  and  red  or 
yellow  shppers  complete  the  dress. 

Thue  women  are  the  wives  of  a  respectable, 
well-tOKlo-class  of  men,  each  of  whom  has  his 
home  and  his  wife  or  wives,  rarely  more  than 
one,  however,  whom  he  purposes  to  keep  as 


mudi  as  is  possible  fixrni  all  contact  vnfh  the 

outer  world.  She  is  only  permitted  a  walk 
once  a  week,  perhaps  once  in  several  weeks. 
The  higher  her  husband  rises  in  position  or 
wealth  the  more  is  .she  restricted.  His  grow- 
ing fortunes  require  tliat  he  conform  in  this 
respect  to  the  customs  of  his  superiors.  She 
must  not  go  out  wiattendcd  unless  her  inisband 
is  too  poor  to  own  slaves.  Her  husband  never 
accompanies  her,  and  if  he  can  rise  high 
enough  she  will  not  be  permitted  to  walk,  but 
must  ride  a  donkey,  followed  now  by  a  man- 
servant, where  before  it  was  quite  sufficient  if  a 
female  shive  was  her  companion.  Toward  this 
latter  dignity  was  verging  our  dragoman,  a  one- 
eyed  Arab  of  forty-five  years,  whose  knowledge 
of  a  little  English  and  a  good  deal  of  Arabir 
helped  to  balance  a  slight  amount  of  Arabic  and 
a  good  deal  of  Eng^sh  on  our  part,  and  so  en- 
titled  him  to  take  chars^e  of  our  persons  and 
purses  and  to  regulate  our  movements,  and  in- 
stalled him  as  one  of  those  masttrfy  servants, 
those  indisfHnsabU  nuisaoces  that  are  at  once  a 
ble.ssine:  and  a  bane. 

Mohammed  invited  us  home  with  him  one 
day  after  the  feast  of  Bairam  had  <airly  com* 
menccd.  This  feast,  lasting  three  days,  is  the 
Mussulman's  Easter,  following  the  fast  of 
Kanizan,  which  lasts  for  forty  days,  during 
which  time  no  good  Mohammedan  eats,  drinks, 
or  smokes  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Of  course, 
the  feast  is  a  time  of  general  rejoicing,  and  has 
this  one  pleasant  feature,  that  at  this  season 
every  man,  woman,  or  child  appears  in  new 
j^arments  of  brightest  hues  that  can  he  pro- 
cured. If  tlie  owner  knows  he  shall  have  no 
more  garments  lor  another  year  he  rejoices  all 
the  more  in  these. 

Now,  ^^ohammed  revealed  to  us  in  con- 
fidence as  we  tlireaded  the  narrow  streets  that 
had  an  at  once  blossomed  in  butterfly  gotgeoos- 
ness,  that  the  wife  to  whom  wc  were  to  he  intro- 
duced was  the  second  who  bad  graced  his 
home ;  that  tiie  first  had  died  a  year  ago ;  that 
after  nine  months  of  lonely  living  with  no  com- 
panion except  three  female  slaves,  he  had  taken 
the  second  wife.  He  added  that  as  the  time 
of  mourning  for  Oie  first  had  not  yet  ex|nred, 

he  could  not  wear  tlic  festive  f^^armenfs  of  the 
occasion.  He  said,  moreover,  that  the  new 
wife  was  so  imreasonable  as  to  be  jealous  of 
the  old,  and  that  as  he  bad  on  this  morning 
refu.sed  to  array  himself  in  gay  clothes,  she  had 
informeti  him  that  neither  should  she  attire  her- 
self gayly  to  meet  kis  guests.  He  thought  she 
would,  but  if  she  should  appear  to  us  unhand- 
sonicly  attired,  he  begged  we  would  not  think 
her  unprovided  with  magnificent  rubes.  After 
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permitting  the  Anb  to  go  oa  tin  he  had  folty 

established  his  claim  of  rditionship  to  the  head 
of  the  Umily  who  had  lon^  ago  abode  ir.  F.den, 
we  expressed  surprise  at  an  instance  like  this  of 
conjugal  lefaelfion  In  a  land  where  we  supposed 
the  question  of  disobedience  or  opposition 
'    never  arose,  and  rallied  him  a  little  on  his  lack 
of  govemmeot  by  way  01  getting  at  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  Ab,  he  said  flMMBrnfD]ly»  he 
I    *'  had  not  had  time."    She  was  a  willful  child 
i   of  fourteen  when  he  married  her,  and  she  was 
I   not  yet  trained ;  but  she  wotdd  team,  lie  would 
soon  have  her  where  she  would  know  HO  ques-  ' 
tioning  of  his  will.  A  side-Ion;^  glance  rei'ealed 
that  in  the  gleam  of  the  one  eye,  that  made  me 
I   shudder  for  the  child  of  fourteen  who  should 
dare  to  oppose  him.    Nevcrtliekss,  we  ven- 
tured to  question  if  the  happiness  of  the  living 
were  not  of  greater  importance  than  this  show 
of  respect  fbr  the  dead,  or  if  a  man  had  not 
I    better  wait  till  his  time  of  mourning  should 
I    expire  before  he  took  another  wife?   But  the 
man  grew  indignant,  and  gave  his  in'wiable 
answer.  "My  book**— meaning  the  Koran — 
"it  say  so  and  so.    It  say  me  wear  mourning 
I    so  long  time,  and  i  wear  it.   And  moreover," 
'   went  on  the  old  heathen,  "my  wife  die,  and 
'    my  best  slave  she  die  too.    My  book  give  me 
!    four  wives;  I  take  but  otu^  and  slu  shall 
i    mind  me." 

I      It  was  useless  a<igiting  the  woman  question 

I  with  this  rcprc<;entative  of  the  Oriental  idea.s 
of  matrimony,  who  believed  himself  to  be  a 
model  husband ;  80  we  went  ^mbtng  the  stahrs 
in  his  court-yard,  repressing  the  feeling  that 
tMimld  have  impelled  us  to  run  away.  Yet  this 
was  the  same  cringing,  obsequious  Mohammed 
who  would  on  every  possiUe  occasion  Inrist 
upon  kissing  our  hands. 

A  slender,  woolly-haired  Nubian  girl  opened 
her  master's  door,  showing  two  shining  rows 
of  snowy  teefli  iriien  she  gave  her  smile  of 
welcome.  She  conducted  us  through  several 
rooms,  each  of  which  had  a  mattress  on  the 
stone  floor,  paper  on  the  walls,  and,  except  the 

k  bed,  no  articles  of  furniture  whatever.  At  last 
we  were  ushered  into  the  grand  salon  of  the 
bouse  and  into  the  presence  of  the  wife  of 
three  monAs  and  several  of  her  lemale  firiends» 

;  who,  making  a  mominj^  call,  had  dottbtkss 
been  persuaded  to  await  our  arrivAl. 

The  ceremony  of  reception  seems  to  be  the 
sasne  tbronghout  the  East  In  this  instance 
the  slave  c.T"f  nn  firther  than  the  lower  end 
of  the  room,  separated  from  the  upper  by  a 
.  dai's,  and  before  die  master  of  die  bouse 
stepped  upon  the  latter  he  removed  his  shoes. 
Hie  Onrene  guests,  three  woomiy  all  dosely 


vailed,  sat  upon  the  carpet^  and  there,  too, 
Mohammed  found  tUs  seat  His  wife  occupied 
a  chair  before  the  divan  on  which  we  were 
begged  to  seat  ourselves.  Vailed  as,  of  course, 
was  the  ''willful  dilld"  of  fourteen,  because 
her  husband  was  present,  we  could  judge  at 
first  only  from  her  voice,  as  she  replied  to  her 
husband's  interpretations,  how  much  of  heart 
was  in  her  words  of  weloomeb  The  coado^on 
was  not  flatteringly  complimentary,  but  her 
coolness  wore  away  under  the  ioduence  of  a 
few  khad  inquiries  after  her  bealtfi  and  the 
manifestation  of  interest  in  her  welfare.  Mo- 
hammed left  the  room  for  a  moment.  Instantly 
all  the  vails  were  withdrawn,  and  an  animated 
conversation  began  among  themselves,  evidently 
comments  upon  the  dress  and  general  impres- 
sion made  upon  them  by  their  c^uests. 

The  young  wife's  rebellion  had  nut  been  car- 
ried to  die  extent  of  appearing  to  us  in  shabby 
attire — trowsers  of  purple  brocade  covered  with 
a  pattern  of  gay  flowers,  a  loose  sack  of  vdvet 
embroidered  with  gold  thread,  gold  bracelets 
on  her  arms,  and  a  string  of  gold  COIbs  about 
her  neck.  The  hair  alone  was  uncared  for, 
She  had  evidently  held  to  her  resolution  too 
k>ng  to  plait  the  glossy  kicks,  and  so  had 

twisted  around  them  a  silk  handkerchief,  under 
which  her  dark  eyes  glowed  with  strange  brill- 
iancy. We  were  shocked  to  find  her  neck 
^vasted,  her  cheeks  hollow,  her  lips  pal^  and 
her  slender  hand  almost  transparent  Poor 
child!  Mohammed  said  to  our  remarks  that 
she  bad  pined  ever  since  she  was  married,  and 
he  did  not  know  for  what ;  her  lips  and  cheeks 
were  bright  and  red  wlien  she  came  to  him, 
but  now  she  was  always  "  tired,  and  silent,  and 
crass."  We  asked  about  her  mother,  and  found 
she  lived  not  many  squares  away.  "  Did  she 
visit  her  daughter  often  ?"  that  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  Eastern  custom.  A  little 
questioning  brought  out  the  £ict  that  this  dlild 
had  not  been  to  her  father's  house,  or  seen  her 
mother,  since  her  marriage ;  that  she  bad  not 
taken  one  walk  or  ride,  or  been  out  of  the  house 
since  then.  Moreover,  she  never  saw  this  hus- 
band of  hers  till  she  was  married.  He  bar- 
gained with  her  father  for  her,  and  went  with 
her  fiidier  before  the  priest  and  promised  to 
take  the  man's  daughter  for  his  wife.  Then  she 
was  brought  to  his  home,  and  his  friends  made 
merry  for  a  night,  and  there  she  was  left  to  a 
life  of  perfect  inaction.  Custom  does  not  per- 
mit her  to  go  to  her  mother  till  after  the  birth 
of  her  first  child,  a  custom  which,  happily,  is 
not  enforced  in  every  esse. 

Probably,  under  the  discipline  of  a  first  year 
of  marrisge  like  this,  the  majority  of  young 
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girts  come  to  know  thetr  places,  and  maJce 

obedient  and  jiatient  wives  in  the  fulfillment  of 
their  one  duty  to  please  the  son  of  honunity 
to  whom  it  is  tiieir  lot  to  CdL 

The  sadder  hcritnge  is  for  the  few  girls  cursed 
with  qualities  Uiit.  under  culture,  would  develop 
into  mental  or  spiritual  vitality.  For  such  there 
is  the  slow  fire  of  jealousy,  and  the  flanes  of 
all  evil  passions  to  keq>  life  at  fever  heat  and 
burn  it  swiftly  to  ashes. 

A  little  controversy  went  on  between  husband 
and  wile  during  this  interview,  and  when  it  was 
over  he  seemed  unwilling  to  repent  what  she 
had  asked.  But  when  urged,  answered  with  a 
smile,  "  She  feel  all  times  tired,  and  think  she 
sick,  and  ask  if  you  have  not  some  medidne 
for  her."  Fresh  air  and  exercise  were  recom- 
mended, and  he  promised  to  take  her  up  the 
Nile  in  hte  own  boat,  an  excursion  which  he 
could  well  afford,  for  H  assan  is  not  poor.  But 
she  smiled  hopelessly  at  the  prospect,  knowing, 
as  well  as  we,  that  there  was  no  probability  of 
its  fulfillment 

In  this  liome  there  is  a  little  daughter  of  the 
former  wife,  a  child  of  four  years  of  age,  and 
the  father  told  us  his  expectations  for  her  future. 
For  a  year  she  has  been  placed  in  a  boarding 
school  at  Alexandria,  where  she  is  to  remain 
till  she  is  seven  years  ut  age.  *'  Then,"  said  Mo- 
hammed, '*  I  will  betroth  her  to  some  officer  of 
the  Pasha,  for  they  arc  great  men  and  will  not 
uke  uneducated  wives."  "And  how  much  wiii 
she  know  then?"  we  asked.  "She  will  speak 
French  a  little,  and  read  and  write  Arabic,"  was 
the  reply.  "  But  what  if,  after  all  this  expense, 
no  great  man  should  come  for  her?"  "Well, 
then,  I  not  poor,  so  I  give  her  good  chance ; 
she  may  stay  in  my  house  till  she  be  eleven 
years  old.  then  I  find  her  a  husband."  With 
her  own  liaiuls  the  wife  brought  us  the  liny  cups 
of  coffee,  and  one  of  the  other  women  rose  to 
brin^^  to  us  the  embroidered  napkin.  After  that 
the  same  titin  hands  brought  Mohammed  his 
chibouk,  and  then  we  came  away,  feeling  that 
th^  would  make  a  new  grave  under  the  sands  i 
erelong,  and  that  Mohammed  would  have  to  ' 
pass  many  holidays  'before  he  could  resume  his 
gay  attire. 

There  is,  in  Cairo,  a  very  large  Coptic  j>'>pu- 
lation.  The  Copts  claim  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  have  preserved 
the  Coptic  huiguage  till  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Their  Church  service  is  still  in  the 
Coptic  tongue.  Their  religion  is  one  of  the 
variation*  of  the  Christian ;  they  believe  in  the 
intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  and 
in  many  of  the  Papal  doctrines,  but  they  tleny 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.    Nearly  all  the 


schools  of  Egypt  are  Coptic,  yet  among  them 

even  the  grossest  ignorance  is  very  common. 
The  Coptic  women  are  unvailed  in  the  house, 
but  would  not  venture  Into  the  street  with  un- 
covered faces. 

Through  a  Coptic  lady,  whose  husband  held 
some  high  o£5ce  under  tlie  Pasha,  and  who  had 
iiree  access  to  the  harem,  we  were  permitted  to 
be  present  at  one  of  the  receptions  of  Ae  mother 
of  the  Istnail  Pasha,  and  .so  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
home  lite  in  the  Pasha's  iiarcm.  Ismaj'l  Pasha 
haa  four  wives,  for  each  of  whom  he  baa  a  sepa- 
rate palace  and  separ.ife  attendants.  One  of  tlie 
four,  the  youngest,  dwells  in  the  beautiful  Sum- 
mer retreat  of  Shoobra,  wh«e  ndther  labor  nor 
money  has  been  spared  to  render  the  spot 
deli^fitful.  Once  or  twice  a  year  they  are  all 
together  at  one  or  tlie  other  residence,  and  at 
this  Feast  of  Bairam  they  take  up  tiieir  abode 
for  a  season  with  tlie  niotiier  of  the  Pasha, 
who  occupies  the  palace  in  the  citadel  near  the 
mosque  of  Mohammed  AIL  This,  then,  was 
an  opportunity  such  as  would  nupdy  occur  of 
seeing  the  family  all  toj^ether. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  called  on  the  wife 
of  the  Coptic  Bey.  Her  own  carriage  was  in 
attendance,  and  one  of  the  party  drove  with  her. 
A  rurious  sen.«;atJon,  riding  through  the  streets 
of  Cairo,  seated  beside  this  bundle  of  black 
silk,  answering  questions  that  came  from  behind 

a  white  vail,  following  a  runner  whose  white 
sleeves  flapped  like  wings  in  the  wind,  and  who 
waved  his  silver  wand  before  him  to  clear  a  way 
for  the  carriage  to  pass.  But  one  gets  used  to 
novel  positions,  and  we  had  not  much  time  to 
ponder  upon  this  one.  We  went  on,  past  the 
guard  of  soldiers  at  the  great  gates  of  the 
citadel,  entering  at  a  door  in  the  inner  wall 
where  one  would  never  suppose  a  door  could 
be,  and  met  lace  to  face  by  a  brace  of  stout 
Nubians  blacker  and  bigger  than  other  Nubians 
are.  Behind  these  dusky  Eunuchs — the  keepers 
of  tlic  gates  of  this  Paradise — ^we  walked  through 
an  outer  court,  and  were  ushered  into  an  inner 
court,  on  three  sides  of  which  roae  a  palace  of 
li<.;ht.  Oriental  workmanship,  not  Alhambra  like 
in  color  or  grace,  but  delicate  and  beautiful,  and, 
what  is  rarer,  in  good  repair.  The  ''jalousies," 
or  screens  that  are  before  the  windows  of  e\  ery 
apartment  devoted  to  women,  were  here  across 
every  one,  yet,  in  the  garden  and  court  before 
US,  tlie  women  seemed  to  have  follest  freedom 
from  restraint.  There  they  were  in  numbers, 
perhaps  sixty  in  all,  in  holiday  garb  of  brightest 
colors,  playing  like  children  among  the  flowers, 
walking  arm  in  arm,  lounging,  talking,  waiting 
by  the  fountains— a  liutterflv  trrot^p,  in  folnr 
and  gaycty,  all  young,  anu  uc.ijl}  a:!  iair.    '1  hire 
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were  Cincasiaii  girts  indi  snowy  sldnt  and 

measureless  deeps  in  their  eyes,  side  hf  side 
whh  the  graceful  Gcortjian,  the  stately  Esryp- 
tian,  or  the  languishing  Nubian  of  dusky  skin. 
[      Whatever  other  caste  tiiere  may  be  at  the 
East,  there  is  surely  no  caste  of  color;  the 
black  woman  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  served  by 
the  white  as  the  white  woman  by  the  black,  and 
here  was  every  complexioa,  from  the  daifcest  to 
the  sunniest  hue. 
I       In  dress  they  presented  no  very  great  con- 
I    tnsts  in  style,  but  an  endless  var^ty  hi  color, 
each  having  been  left  apparenUy  to  her  hidivid- 
'    ual  taste  in  that  parlicuhr. 
1       The  Frank  vi.<»it  was  evidently  a  novelty,  and 
a  source  of  great  entertainment  to  them,  for 
I    they  crowded  about  with  every  nianifcstatton  of 
delight,  and,  were  one  to  judge  from  their  a.spect 
j    at  that  time,  they  would  say  they  were  a  happy 
j    and  fortvinate  family.  But  we  were  forced  to 
I    rememhcr  that  this  was  a  group  of  children, 
j    whose  iil'e  was  one  of  greatest  monotony,  who 
had  bat  one  feasl^  one  holiday,  and  one  new 
I    suit  of  clothing  in  a  year,  and  that  we  found 
them  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  these.    It  %r.is  like 
I    being  on  a  SouUicrn  plantation  on  Christmas 
eve,  when  tiie  patriarchal  institution  was  in  full 
opt  ration. 

Here  were  the  women  of  four  harems,  all  for 
once  thrown  together,  each  with  her  litde  tale 
I    of  gonip  to  exchange  with  every  other,  ^^'e 
were  not  allowed  to  linger  here,  but  were  ush- 
ered into  the  pala<^  passing  up  a  long  flight  ut 
maihie  steps,  which  ascended  directly  to  a  large 
salon,  not  unlike  any  Oriental  parlor,  except 
that  the  mirrors  and  «;ildin;^  abcnmded,  the  car- 
pets were  of  richest  fabric,  tiie  chandeliers 
hardly  needed  more  than  their  own  crystals  to 
gi*'e  light,  the  divans  were  of  costliest  satin. 
,    Many  guests  were  already  present  sitting  on 
j    the  ^vans  at  the  sides  of  Ae  room.  Their  feet 
t    were  tucked  under  them ;  some  had  removed 
their  vails,  but  all  kept  the  heads  covered.  An 
amber-mouthed  chibouk  was  circulating  among 
diera,  and  the  conversation  seemed  carried 
entirely  amonsjj  themselves,  while  the  privilege 
of  looking  at  the  ruler's  wives  seemed  to  be  the 
j    extent  of  their  social  intercourse.    In  this  latter 
respect  we  were  a  little  more  &vored,  as  chairs 
were  fjrought  and  placed  near  the  divan  at  the 
,    upper  end  of  the  hall,  where  sat  one  wife  and 
one  daughter  of  the  Pasha,  with  whom,  through 
I   our  Coptic  friend,  we  were  permitted  to  ex- 
I    cliansje  s;;reeting8,  compliments  not  verv  sincere, 
1  am  afraid,  and  to  answer  such  questions  as, 
i  How  did  we  like  GslroP  Was  it  fine  as  Amer- 

'    ica  (»r  as  Enj^land  ?    I  do  not  think  cither  of 
the  ladies  thought  England  and  America  difier-  j 


ent  countries,  and  if  not  much  finer  why  should 
we  ha\  e  taken  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  com- 
ing? Were  our  husbands  beautiful?  how  many 
slaves  had  we?  etc  Neither  of  these  ladies 
bad  about  her  any  distinguishing  feature,  unless 
exceeding  corpulence  be  called  one.  The 
mother  was  a  coarse,  efross-lookin?  woman  in 
Turkish  trowsers,  silk  robe,  and  wliite  crape 
mande^  fastened  by  a  ^amoad  hnodi  of  great 
beauty,  with  cirdets  of  diamonds  about  her 
arms. 

The  daughter  was  a  pale,  inanhmite  hmp  of 
flesh  in  European  dress  itf  idiite,  and  decorated 

in  most  cn^otcsque  manner,  with  paper  flowers 
of  every  hue,  selected  with  no  eye  to  any  thing 
except  profosion.  She  did  not  spfrtk  or  move, 

but  Sat  sfarinjj  at  us  like  an  overijrown  scliool- 
girl.  She  is  much  beyond  the  marriageable 
age  for  Eastern  daughters,  but  must  wait,  I 
suppose,  for  what  is  termed  a  suitatile  alliance. 
After  waiting  a  few  moments  a  door  oprned, 
and,  attended  by  several  feoude  slaves  walking 
on  either  side,  came  two  other  wives,  one  heavy, 
and  coarse,  and  common,  and  in  gaudiest  array, 
the  other  young,  with  an  intelligent  countenance 
and  pleasing  manner.  Preceding  tliese  was  a 
stately  lady,  of  perhaps  fiAy  years  of  age, 
wrapped  in  Indian  shawls  and  dressed  in  trow- 
sers of  brocade,  a  woman  who  looked  vastly 
superior  in  bodt  mental  and  physlci!  energy  to 
any  other  member  itf  the  family.  Tin's  was  the 
Pasha's  mother.  They  all  acknowledged  the 
presence  of  guests  by  the  Eastern  salutation 
that  bowa  the  head  aiod  touches  the  hand  to 
lips  and  heart,  and  passed  to  seats  upon  the 
daVs.  The  mother's  seat  was  hiphest,  the  eldest 
wife,  who  always  maintains  a  certain  place  in 
etiquette  above  the  others,  was  at  the  mother's 
right  hand,  the  fat  woman  at  the  left,  with  her 
daughter,  and  at  the  right  of  the  oldest  wife  the 
youngest,  the  intelligent  one  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  who  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  the  elder 
much  as  a  younis^er  sister.  Her  manner  toward 
her  and  mode  of  speaking  of  her  showed  much 
aftction. 

When  they  were  seated  slaves  brought  the 
refreshments  served  on  golden  salvers.  These 
consist  of  little  vases  of  silver  or  of  crystal,  in 
which  were  different  kinds  of  sweetmeats  of 
about  the  consistency  of  putty.  A  spoon-holder 
contains  as  many  spoons  as  there  are  guests, 
and  there  were  an  equal  number  of  glasses  of 
water,  and  the  entertainment  does  not  consist 
in  eatinj;  a  variety  of  f(ood  things  in  quantities — 
just  one  delicious  morsel  that  is  a  concentration 
of  an  the  delights  of  the  palate,  one  melting 

jewel  of  a  sweet  that  is  gone  in  an  ii^stant;  and 
1  however  strongly  you  may  be  tempted  to  put  in 
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your  spooa  for  a  second  tasted  it  must  be  laid 

aside,  and  one  swallow  of  water  must  cool  your 
longing.  Sherbets  follow,  and  the  pipe,  the  first 
in  golden  goblets,  the  uist  a  diatnood-decked 
cbiboak  that  goes  from  lip  to  lip  among  the 
guests,  then  coffee  ends  the  hospitalities  in  this 
direction.  The  cotfee  came  to  us  in  cups  smaller 
tlian  an  egs;-cup^  each  in  iti  Kttle  lioMer  of  gold 
ruluined  with  jewels.  The  naj^kin  was  heavy 
with  embroideries  of  gold  and  fringes  of  tiny 
pearls. 

To  have  all  this  service  as  costly  and  showy 

as  may  be  is  the  ambition  of  the  mistress  of 
every  tiouse,  and  here,  on  occasion  of  these  re- 
ceptions, must  be  displayed  the  most  beautiful 
things  that  grace  the  service  of  each  wife's 
home.  The  stems  of  the  chibouks,  the  long 
coil  through  which  one  drew  tlie  smoke  txxna 
the  nai^hileh,  the  ImMcts  of  the  dfjaretles  irere 
studded  with  precious  stones.  Tlie  inotlier  of 
the  Pasha  sipped  her  coffee  as  she  talked ;  the 
younger  wife  played  carelessly  with  her  cigarette, 
displaying  the  diamonds  and  the  more  beautiful 
hand  to  advantage;  the  others  smoked,  as  if 
love  of  tobacco  were  stronger  within  them  than 
any  oth^  feeling. 

After  a  little  the  doOTS  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall  parted,  and  a  company  of  slaves  came  in 
with  downcast  eyes  and  low  salaam.  P'or  an 
boor  they  waved  and  writhed  tiiroogh  EjeTptian 
dances  similar  to  those  performed  by  the  danc- 
ing girls  of  the  Nile,  and  by  the  Gipsy  girls, 
whose  huts  are  on  the  slopes  of  Granada's 
hills ;  one  moment  diaiming  and  surprising  by 
their  sinuous  grace,  the  next  distrusting  by  the 
boldness  and  freedom  of  their  movements. 
The  vailed  guests  uncovered  Aeir  faces  now, 
and  seemed  most  delighted  with  what  seemed 
to  us  most  reprehensible.  When  it  was  over 
the  lady  mother,  through  an  interpreter,  ex- 
pressed tier  wish  that  we  might  return  in  peace 
to  our  homes,  that  our  children  mij,d)t  prove 
comforts,  and  that  all  of  Allah's  choicest  bless- 
ings might  attend  us,  and  then,  with  real 
queenly  dignity,  she  swept  from  the  room. 
After  lier  walked  as  gracefully  as  her  stiff  trow- 
sers  would  permit  the  youngest  wife,  smiling 
her  good-byes,  and  last  waddled  away  the  fiit 
woman  and  the  beflowered  daughter,  and  aH 
four  disappeared  from  sight.  All  decorum  was 
now  over,  and  the  OrientaJ  ladies  thronged 
about  us,  fisellng  of  our  dotbing,  patting  us  on 
the  cheek,  smoothing  our  hair,  and  otherwise 
manifesUng  their  curiosity  and  gratification, 
held  in  restraint  during  the  presence  of  the 
Pasha's  ladies.  After  a  period  of  indulgence 
in  this,  to  them,  very  pleasant  occupation, 
Madame  Bey  nodded  to  a  slave  and  instantly 


she  summoned  a  troop  of  girb,  wlio  were  not 

content  witli  leading  the  way  to  the  garden,  or 
with  accompanying  us  in  any  approved  fashion, 
but  they  danced  about  and  before,  took  our 
hands,  and  behaved  in  all  res]>ects  like  SO 
many  children  deliglited  with  a  novelty. 

I  have  lingered  too  long  upon  this  pleasant 
surface  scene,  so  stttmgly  impressed  upon  my 
own  mind,  to  permit  me  to  dwell  ui>on  the 
darker  side,  whose  existence  1  would  gladly 
ignore.  Yet  when  one  is  spared  a  sight  of  the 
cruelties  of  this  system,  practiced  in  a  land 
that  requires  at  the  hands  of  its  men  no  ac- 
count for  even  the  life  of  his  slave  or  his  wife, 
the  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  women  the  sys- 
tem makes,  and  the  rdlection  of  what  the  land 
must  be  while  such  women  are  the  mothers,  is 
enough  to  shadow  darkiy  all  hoUday  pictures. 


WASHINGTON'S  PLAN  OF  THE  CON- 
QUEST OF  PITTSBURG. 

IN"  the  latter  part  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend 
a  few  hours,  one  pleasant  Summer-like  day  of 
December,  in  the  parlon  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  Sute,  General  C  a-^s 

There  was  not  at  that  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
a  collection  of  antiquities  in  America  equal  in 
interest  and  value  to  those  the  General  weekly 
opened  to  the  public.  The  most  of  them  were 
sculptures  of  olden  time,  whose  heroes  gave 
cast  and  diape  to  war,  and  peace,  and  art,  in 
ages  long  gone  by.  But  there  w.as,  in  a  frame 
hanging  upon  the  wall,  a  good-sized  sheet  of 
paper,  whlcb  Ibr  a  time  withdrew  me  fiom  all 
other  consideiations.  Before  me,  in  bia  own 
handwriting,  was  IVas/n'/n^^ffn'T  Plan  of  his 
First  Successful  Campaign.  What  an  interest 
gathered  around  tint  paper!  what  n  history! 

The  first  plan  of  a\oung.  enthusiastic  warrior — 
twice  submitted  to  superior  Bridsh  officers,  only 
to  be  contemptuously  disdained,  but  at  last 
compelling  adoption  by  the  Bridsh,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  Ohio  Valley  by  the  French. 

Years  before  I  had  read,  m  Irving's  Life  of 
Washington,  that  this  "plan  for  the  mardi  of 
die  army,  [to  Pittsburg,]  and  an  order  of  batUe,*' 
were  still  in  existence,  and  here,  in  a  most  un- 
lool<ed-for  moment,  it  was  before  my  eyes. 

In  order  to  understand  the  peculiar  interest 
as  well  as  merit  which  atlaclies  to  this  paper 
more  than  to  almost  any  other  of  Washington's, 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  10  Ihc  cooditloin  of 
affiurs  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  peculiar  dr- 
cumstances  under  which  the  paper  was  \vritten. 

What  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  to  the  present 
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century,  the  AU^haniet  were  to  tlie  last.  Civ- 
Uizatioa  hovered  akmg  tbeir  eastern  alopei,  and 

only  hardy  pioneers  threaded  their  lone  A^-ny 
through  the  rocky  wilderness.  Westward,  be- 
yond these  ooofoies  of  die  alowly  advancing 
English,  where  begins  the  great  valley  of  the 
Oiiio,  now  tlK-  luxuriant  home  of  millions,  slept 
tiie  unbroken  "torest  primeval/'  the  domain  and 
prospective  abode  of  a  great  nation  of  Franks. 

In  the  ce.iseless  conflicts  of  the  rival  home 
powers,  which  ever  involved  their  American 
possessions,  every  military  post  which  might 
serve  either  to  protect  or  annoy  was  early  per- 
ccivcJ  and  appropriated.  Of  these,  Louisburg 
in  the  north-east,  Ticonderoga  and  Oswego  in 
the  center,  and  the  fiirks  of  the  Ohio  in  the 
west,  were  the  most  important 

Louisburg,  as  a  naval  station,  was  the  theater 
of  transatlantic  prowess,  but  approacliing  tlic 
dense  wilds  of  Ubit  M<AawIcs,  the  Ontario*,  and 
the  Iroquois,  every  maneuver  of  the  contendincj 
powers  was  coupled  with  the  intrigues  and  bar- 
barities of  the  warfiure  pecul&u-  to  these  tmdv^ 
ilized  sons  of  the  forest.  The  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  of  the  Wyoming,  and  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, bad  but  too  severely  and  too  sadly  learned 
of  the  natore  of  the  strqggle  for  tiie  supremacy 
of  the  great  West 

The  French,  already  in  f>os?es«ion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  great  lakes,  and  the  Mississippi 
Vailey  to  the  Gol^  were  resolved  to  confine  the 
English  to  the  narrow  strip  of  tcrritor}-  lytnp 
between  the  Alleghany  crest  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  had  chartered 
their  colonies  with  territories  reaching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Chiefly,  therefore,  where 
tiiese  disputed  jurisdictions  confronted,  would 
the  question  of  supremaqr  take  definite  shape 
and  open  antagonism. 

In  1753.  the  French  havinpf  proceeded  along 
the  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Erie,  establishing 
mtlitarjr  posts  at  every  ooninian<Bn|r  position, 
thus  sccurins:  the  Oliio  Valley,  the  Governor  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia  found  it  necessary  to 
send  a  commissioner  to  protest  against  these 
aggresMons,  and  to  secure  an  alliance  with  the 
various  Indian  tribes  in  the  disputed  tcrritorj'. 
Captun  Trent  having  been  selected  for  the 
mission,  tiie  expedition  was  undertaken  without 
delay ;  but  so  powerful  (Bd  he  find  the  influence 
of  the  French,  even  amon^  those  tribes  which 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  friendly  to  the 
Engfish,  that,  despairing  of  rehistating  English 
ascendency,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  and 
returned  home. 

Governor  Dinwiddie  now  perceiving  the  im- 
portanoe  u  wdl  as  tite  difficohy  of  the  mission, 
appointed  Wathtacton  for  its  lenewaL  Wash- 


ington immediately  entered  upon  the  hazardous 
expedition,  and  by  the  I5lh  of  Novemlier  liad 

penetrated  the  AHeghanies  as  far  as  Cumber- 
land on  the  Potomac.  Here  completing  his 
arrangements,  adding  an  interpreter  and  a  guide, 
he  stnidc  Ibrth  into  the  forests  amid  the  eariy 
Winter  snows  to  attempt  to  reach  the  French 
forts  on  or  near  Lake  Erie.  Having  passed 
through  die  mountains' and  down  the  Kfonoa- 
gahela,  as  he  came  to  its  junction  with  tlie 
Alleghany,  be  writes  in  his  journal  that  he 
thinks  tlie  fork  "extremely  well  situated  for  a 
fort,  as  it  has  absolute  command  of  both  rivers." 

A  council  of  chiefs  having  been  invited  by 
Washington  at  Logstown  some  distance  beyond, 
he  found  that  the  Indians  were  not  altogether 
pleased  with  the  constant  inroads  of  the  French, 
and  were  desirous  of  disinthrallinf;  thfm«;f'!ves 
from  tbeir  obligations  to  them,  and  of  entering 
into  alliance  with  the  English. 

Accompanied  by  several  of  the  chiefs,  Wash- 
ington arrived  at  the  French  fort  about  the 
middle  of  December-nddUAd  diplomacy  is  sel- 
dom in  haste — and  white  the  French  commander 
was  duly  dclibcratini^  upon  his  reply  to  the 
governor's  letter,  what  with  wine,  and  presents, 
and  professions  of  firiendship^  and  promises,  the 
shrewd  Frenchman  so  won  upon  his  old  allies, 
that  Washin5:ton  had  no  little  pcrf^loxity  in 
counteracting  the  strategies  of  his  wily  antago- 
nists. In  the  end,  however,  the  most  of  the 
chiefs  proved  true  to  their  English  pledges. 
The  return  of  Washington  through  the  snows 
of  midwinter,  his  leaving  his  horses  and  attend- 
ants to  make  his  way  on  foot,  his  betrayal  and 
attcm[)t('(!  assassination  by  his  perfidious  Indian 
guide,  his  passage  across  the  river  on  a  raft 
amid  the  floating  ice,  and  his  narrow  escape 
from  drowning  on  being  thrown  into  the  rapid 
current,  and  his  ultimate  success,  all  combined 
to  invest  the  young  hero  with  special  honor 
throughout  his  native  colony.  The  energy  and 
discretion  with  which  this  difficult  and  perilous 
enterprise  had  been  concluded,  directed  the  at- 
tention of  «B  who  oecttpled  tiie  Sontii^W»t  lo 
Washington  as  a  young  man  promising  mudi 
for  the  future. 

The  import  of  the  French  officer's  communi- 
cation to  Governor  Dinwiddie  was  sudi  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
was  to  them  too  rich  a  prize  to  relinquish  with- 
out an  earnest  struggle.  After  saying  that  he 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  comply  with  tlie  Gov- 
ernor's polite  hint  to  withdraw  from  the  dis- 
puted territory,  he  added,  "  I  am  here  by  virtue 
of  the  orders  of  my  general,  and  I  entreat  you 
not  to  doubt  one  asoment  but  that  I  am  determ- 
ined to  conform  myself  to  them  with  all  the 
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enetness  and  resolution  which  can  be  expected 

from  the  best  officer." 

Being  thus  convinced  of  the  fixed  purpose  of 
the  French  to  possess  and  hold  the  Ohio  coun- 
try by  force,  the  Governor,  early  in  the  Sfving, 
dispitchcd  Caj.tain  Trent  with  n  hundred  men 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  fork  of  the 
Ohio  and  erect  a  fort  Additional  forces  under 
tlie  command  of  Washington  were  also  to  be 
raised  to  follow  and  occupy  the  position.  Enrly 
in  the  month  of  April,  with  less  than  two  hund- 
red men,  Washington  left  Alexandria  for  the 
new  fort — artillery  and  other  forces  were  to  fol- 
low.  On  arriving  at  Cumberland  a  rumor  came 
of  the  massacre  of  Captain  Trent  and  his  men 
while  at  work  upon  the  fort,  but  the  timely 
arrival  of  Trent  restored  quiet  and  inspirited 
the  soldiers  lor  the  toilsome  march  over  the 
mountains.  About  tiie  ist  of  May,  however, 
while  they  were  awaiting  the  prepxntion  of 
wajjons  for  the  Itaj^irn^^e,  Trent's  men  made 
their  appearance  with  all  their  implements  of 
labor,  stating  that  the  French  luid  suddenly 
cnmo  upon  them  while  at  work,  demanding  an 
instant  surrender;  and  as  they  had  no  means 
of  defense  they  were  compelled  to  yield,  and 
had  1>een  permitted  to  withdraw  and  take  tvith 
them  their   workini;   implements.     Thus  the 
French  became  possessors  of  the  key  to  the 
whole  Ohio  VaUey. 

Washington  now  found  himself  in  a  dilemma. 
A  thousand  Frenc-hmen  were  alread}'  in  the  fort, 
others  were  advancing  from  below,  and  Indian 
allies  were  gathering  from  die  land  of  the  Scld> 
tos.  He  had  but  a  few  hundred  undisciplined 
yeomanry.  To  attempt  the  recovety  of  the  fort 
would  be  simple  folly,  to  retreat  would  be  to 
relinquish  the  territory  and  to  leave  the  border 
without  protection.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
arlvance  to  a  place  on  the  MoDongahela  called 
Redstone  Oeek,  about  halfway  from  Cumber- 
land to  the  tork,  and  there  fortify  and  await  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  Sixty  men  were 
therefore  sent  forward  to  prepare  the  road,  and 
Washington,  with  one  hundred  and  dxty  anore, 
followed  .soon  after.  In  ton  da}'s  they  had  ad- 
vanced twenty  miles  Uirough  the  forest  and 
moantain  wilderness.  On  the  23d  his  Indian 
allies  1irou;;ht  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  a 
consideralile  IxkIv  of  French  aj^ainst  the  Eii- 
gUsh.  Taking  position  at  a  place  called  Cireat 
Meadows,  well  suited  for  defense,  Washington 

sent  out  scouts  to  observe  the  apjiroach  or  posi-  ' 
tion  of  the  enemy,  but  no  information  was 
gained  of  their  whereabouts.   Two  days  after 
the  French  were  tracked  to  their  luridng  place, 

surprised,  and,  after  a  short  cnj^aEjcment.  over- 
come and  made  prisoners.   This  was  Wash- 


ington's first  engagement  and  his  first  success. 
But  diis  gleam  of  i^^ood  fortune  did  not  diminish 
the  perils  of  his  little  irroup  of  soldiers.  The 
French,  already  three  to  one,  and  well  supplied 
with  every  munition,  were  rapidly  collecting. 
Sending  hack  for  recnforccmcnts  to  he  hastened 
forward,  and  having  fortitied  the  station  at  the 
Great  Meadows  a*  strongly  as  posuiibte,  on  the 
I  tth  of  June  the  construction  of  the  X  road  and 
the  march  toward  Redstone  Creek  were  re- 
sumed. When  about  Uiirteen  miles  from  the 
Great  Meadows,  now  called  Port  Necessity,  he 
learned  that  the  Frencli  were  about  to  detach 
a  heavy  body  of  forces  from  their  station  at  the 
fork,  now  called  Fort  Du  Quesne,  against  the 
English.  Knowing  that  it  was  impossible  Vb 
sustain  himself  against  such  a  body,  Washing- 
ton commenced  a  retreat ;  but  on  arriving  at 
Fort  Necessity,  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  heated 
and  exhausted  soldiers  declaring  themselves 
unable  to  take  the  baq'erarre  furtlier  over  the 
ruugli  and  unmade  roads,  he  was  unwillingly 
compelled  to  make  a  stand  at  that  phce.  The 
French  appeared  before  the  fort  on  the  3d,  and 
made  an  immediate  attack.  After  continuous 
fighting  throughout  the  day  Washington  was 
compelled  to  capitulate.  Accordingly,  the  next 
mornini,'.  July  4,  1754.  Washington  turned  his 
back  upon  the  scene  of  his  tirst  humiliation,  and 
led  his  retreating  army  homeward.  Thus  dosed 
the  first  campaign  for  the  recovery  of  die  great 
valley  of  the  West. 

These  continued  successes  of  the  French,  and 
dieir  no  longer  unperceived  deigns,  having 
awakened  t!ic  attention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  was  resolved  to  enter  upon  more  deci- 
sive and  extensive  measures.  A  campaign  was 
jjlaimi'd  for  the  next  year,  having  in  view  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  all  their  strong- 
holds, from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Mis&issippL 
Major^eneral  Braddock  was  appointed  to  the 

supreme  command,  and  wotdd  lead  in  ]>erson 
the  Southern  Division  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Ohio;  Governor  Sherly  the  expedition  against 
Niagara,  Colonel  Johnson  against  the  Qiam- 
plain  fortifications,  and  Colonel  Lawrence  a^inst 
Nova  Scotia.  Why  Washington  was  altogether 
omitted  in  tiiese  arrangements  will  be  readily 
understood  by  recollecting  that  these  were  meas- 
ures entered  upon  by  the  home  Government, 
wlule  those  prior  had  been  by  the  colonial. 
Besides  such  invidious  and  bnmiliating  disdnc 
tions  between  provincial  and  royal  officers  had 
been  made,  that  Washington,  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  year,  had  thrown  up  his  commission 
and  returned  to  Mt  Vernon.  But  the  din  and 
preparation  of  battle,  with  increased  forces  and 
experienced  generals,  and  an  o])i)ortur!it3'  of 
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retrieving  in  some  meunre  tiie  ^hiies  of  the 

pnsT,  fired  liim  with  a  desire  of  entering  again 
uiKin  the  stirring  scenes  of  a  campaign.  He 
purposed  enterinff  as  a  vohmteer,  but  General 
Br.uldock  hiving  learned  of  Washington's  wish, 
and  knowini;  his  merits,  invited  him  to  join  his 
staif.  As  this  <)icl  not  involve  the  question  of 
rank  WasMngton  readily  accepted,  and  thus 
.ignin  entered  U|>on  the  campaign  fxxt  the  re- 
covery- of  the  Ohio  country'. 

Braddock  set  out  from  Alexandria  on  the 
20th  of  April,  i7$S,  bat  such  ms  the  cumbrous 
amount  of  bnj^^nrro  and  superfliTities  wholly 
unsuited  to  transportation  through  a  mountain 
wflderness,  that  Washington  was  utterly  dis- 
mayed at  the  thought  of  such  an  undertddng. 
Braddock  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  yount^ 
provincial.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  forces, 
now  numbering  1,500  men,  had  reached  Fort 
Cumberland,  and  were  awaiting  the  completion 
of  preparations  for  crossing  the  mountains. 
The  difficulties  which  now  began  to  beset  the 
Commander*in*chief  were  such  as  kadii^  amies 
across  the  cultivated  plains  of  Europe  had  but 
poorly  prepared  him  for. 

Finally,  setting  the  army  in  niotion»  and  widi 
incredible  labor  getting  into  the  midst  of  the 
monnfn'ns,  Braddock  liorame  fully  convinced 
of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  its  complete  failure,  and  In  his  per- 
plexity was  constrained  to  solicit  the  counsel 
of  Washington,  whose  advice  hitherto  had  been 
regarded  as  impertinence.  Washington's  plan, 
which  the  haughty  British  general  saw  fit  to 
adopt,  \ras  tn  divide  the  forre,  and,  lea^-inn^  one 
division  in  charge  of  the  baggage,  press  on 
with  the  otter,  disincumbered  of  every  useless 
appendage,  and  make  a  descent  upon  the 
Frencli  hefore  they  could  f^alher  rccnforce- 
ments.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  June,  the 
first  division,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
wxs  set  in  motion  for  a  rapid  march ;  but  it 
very  soon  became  apparent  that  General  Brad- 
dock's  idea  of  a  rapid  march  was  not  Washing- 
ton's. On  one  occasion  diey  were  four  days  in 
miUn':,''  twehc  milc^.  Meantime,  evidences 
began  to  thicken  that  the  enemy  were  not  only 
lb%  apprised  of  their  approach,  Imt  were  con- 
stantly hoverinsj  near.  Senthtels,  scouts,  and 
stragj^lers  from  the  camp  were  continually  shot 
and  scalped,  while  upon  the  trees  along  the 
way  were  frequent  inscriptions  designed  to 
tajr.t  and  insult  the  English.  On  the  25th 
they  passed  Fort  Necessity,  the  scene  of  Wash- 
ington's capitulation  a  year  previous, 

Washington,  who  liad  been  detained  in  the 
rear  for  some  days  by  ?;irlcnrss.  on  cominGj  tip 
with  the  troops  was  so  impressed  with  the  i 


danger  of  a  surprise,  or  ambuscade,  or  sudden 

'  attack  in  the  forests  and  mountain  passes  with- 
'  out  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  scouting  parties  to 
watch  die  enemy,  that  he  ventured  to  suggest 
that  a  party  of  Virginia  tnen  should  be  scot  in 
advance  for  this  purpo??e.    This  advice  brought 
back  a  very  mortifying  rebuke  from  the  self- 
sufficient  royal  geneiaJ,  and  Washington  had 
nothing  more  to  do  but  await  the  issue.  By 
the  9th  of  July  they  had  approached  within  one 
day's  march  of  the  fork,  or  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
They  were  near  die  en^  of  their  h>ng,  slow, 
and  toil  '^TTp  journey.    Only  ei<^ht  or  ten  miles 
more  remained,  when  in  an  unexpected  moment 
the  rapid  discharge  of  musketry  convinced  tibem 
that  what  Washington  had  so  much  and  so 
properly  feared  had  occurred — that  they  had 
fallen  into  an  ambuscade.    It  was  in  vain  tliat 
they  attempted  to  stand  against  the  sure  aim 
of  their  unseen  hut  deadly  foes.    Regulars  and 
provincials  were  swept  away  with  such  a  fatal- 
ity that  the  contest  soon  ended  in  a  most  dis- 
astrous rout.   Braddock  himself  was  mortally 
\vounded;   sixty-six  out  of  eighty-six  officers 
and  nearly  seven  hundred  men  were  killed  or 
wounded.   Every  thing  was  lost — ^the  rottt  com- 
j,!.  ti     ]  i  !'>ck,  l>ome  by  his  soldiers^  sur- 
vived till  they  reached  Fort  Necessity,  on  the 
13th,  where  he  expired  and  was  buried.  Thus, 
one  year  and  nine  days  from  the  disastrous 
close  of  tlie  first  campaitjn.  more  disastroiislv 
terminated  the  second,  and  the  sad  and  dis- 
heartened troops,  with  their  long  train  of 
wounded  and  dying  companions,  homeward 
made  their  in^^Tor'ons  retreat. 

The  probable  efl'ect  of  this  unlooked-for  suc- 
cess of  tte  enemy,  bodi  upon  tiio  Frendi  them- 
selves and  the  Indians,  and  the  wiprotected 
condition  of  the  frontier,  so  awakened  appre- 
hension and  alarm  throughout  the  colonies  that 
Governor  Dinwid^e  immediately  convened  the 
Assembly  to  consult  for  the  public  safety. 
Fonr  thonsand  pounds  and  one  thousand  men 
were  votetl,  and  Washington  appointed  to  the 
command.  The  remaining  part  of  the  season 
was  occupied  in  esfa'iiishincj  and  strengthening 
military  defenses  in  the  upper  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia. As  ibr  the  other  expeditions  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of 
this  year,  the  fate  of  this  so  dispirited  them  as 
to  lead  to  their  failure  or  abandonment. 

During  the  next  year,  Washfogton  was 
mostly  engaged  on  the  frontier  of  Virginia, 
attempting  little  more  than  its  protection.  In 
1757,  however,  active  measures  were  again 
determined  upon  for  resisting  French  aggres- 
sion, but  they  had  reference  more  especially  to 
tlic  north  and  the  reduction  of  Louisburg.  I3ut 
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with  tiie  Incomfnf  of  17^8  began  the  eneigetic 

administration  of  Pitt,  who  rLSolvcd  to  put  a 
period  to  this  long  list  of  iailures  and  disgraces 
in  ilie  affairs  of  the  colonics. 

The  (ratline  of  the  campaign  of  this  year  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Braddork's.  General 
Amherst  was  to  proceed  against  Louisburg, 
AberertNttbief  the  CotnmaAder-in-chief,  against 
the  Champlain  fertresses,  and  Forbes  against 
Fnrt  Dti  Oijesne.  Pitt,  from  the  wise  policy 
of  heartily  uniting  the  provincial  and  royal 
forces,  having  set  aside  all  dlstiiictions  in 
officers  or  men,  WashiriKlon  had  the  douhle 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  measures  were  to  be 
taken  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for 
which  he  had  so  long  and  lO  fruitlessly  labored, 
and  also  that  the  way  was  now  open  for  him  fo 
engage  honorably  in  the  enterprise.  We  can 
wen  imagine  that  it  was  with  no  ordinary  feel* 
fngS  that  he  once  more  entered  upon  the  prose- 
cution of  a  scheme  which  had  hitherto  ended 
only  in  defeat  and  mortification.  It  will  not 
appear  incredible  Uiat  if  there  was  a  reasonable 

pros[>oct  of  succe5;s,  Wa'^hinijton  desired  to  be 
a  participant  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  we 
suppose  that  General  Forbes  would  enter  upon 
the  expedition  without  some  just  conception 
of  its  perils,  and  a  desire  to  save  hin  name, 
if  possible,  from  being  forever  after,  like  that 
of  his  predecessor,  coupled  with  misibrtnne. 

The  Snnuner  slowly  passed  away  in  the 
shii^'.insh  preparations  of  e^therinp  troops  and 
equipments.  About  two  thousand  men  were  to 
be  f^ished  by  Viif^nia,  and  tiie  sane  number 

liv  Pennsylvania.  On  the  2d  of  l\ray  Washin-j- 
ton  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland,  and  proceeded 
to  open  a  road  to  Roystown,  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  having  been  determined,  much  against  his 
advice,  not  to  follow  Braddock's  route.  Yet, 
though  the  route  was  different,  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  enemy  was  die  same,  and  about 
to  pumue  the  tactics  which  had  l)efore  proved 
so  surrcssful.  Concealed  parties  were  con- 
tinually hovering  near,  firing  upon  every  ex- 
press, or  w!^;oner,  or  stnggier  from  the  camp^ 
Colonel  Bouquet  proposed  to  send  out  into  the 
enemy's  country  a  par^  of  regulars,  but  as  the 
movenent  of  such  a  body  must  be  regulated 
by  the  necessities  of  heavy  baggage,  Washing- 
ton remonstrated  ai:;ainst  the  whole  plan  as 
likely  either  to  defeat  the  end  in  view  or  to  be 
defeated  by  the  enemy.  The  season^  as  Wash- 
ington  had  foreseen,  was  consumed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  road,  and  it  was  not  till 
in  September  that  he  had  orders  to  join  the 
CommandeT'in'Chief  at  Roystown.  By  the  mid« 
die  of  the  month  the  road  was  completed  not 
quite  half  the  way  from  Roystown  to  Fort 


Du  Quesne.   Colonel  Bonquet,  who  was  in 

command  of  the  division  openin;i  the  road, 
resolved  upon  sending  out  a  party  into  the 
enemy's  country  as  before  remonstrated  against 
by  Washington.  With  Aat  purblind  stupidity 
which  seemed  fated  to  the  roj-al  officers  in 
these  campaigns.  Major  Grant,  who  led  the 
detachment,  ra^  headlong  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  after  n  terrible  slaughter  from  an  unseen 
foe,  was  utterly  routed,  witii  the  loss  of  twenty- 
six  officers  and  nearly  three  hundred  men,  leav- 
ing bdiind  him,  not  fiur  from  die  first,  another 
Braddock's  Field. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  will  not  appear 
incredulous  that  General  Forbes  deemed  it 
prudent  to  solicit  the  opinions  of  his  Colonels 
as  to  the  best  steps  to  be  taken.  Whether  the 
Other  Colonels  responded  to  the  wish  of  the 
Commandor,  or  whether  it  was  understood  as 
being  merely  a  delicate  way  of  soUdtittg  Wash- 
incjton's  advice,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it 
appears  that  General  Forbes  adopted  Washing- 
ton's plan  in  the  main  and  af^krinted  him  to 
command  the  ad\'ance  and  thus  insure  its  ex- 
ecution. The  whole  army  reached  Loyal  Han- 
nan,  the  termination  of  the  new  road,  and  about 
forty-five  miles  from  Roystown  and  fifty  from 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  on  the  5th  of  November. 
Here  the  whole  campaign  seemed  about  to 
come  to  an  abortive  end  from  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  as  Washington  had  foreseen  at  the 
original  proposal  of  abandonin;^  the  Ilraddock 
route  and  constructing  a  new  one.  General 
Fofbes  foond,  when  too  late,  as  his  iltstarred 
predecessor  had,  that  campaigning  in  the  popu- 
lated countries  of  the  Old  World  and  amid  the 
savage  wil&  of  die  New  were  essenttally  dif- 
ferent military  enterprises.  A  council  of  war 
decided  it  inadvisable  to  proceed  farther  that 
season ;  but  the  timely  arrival  of  some  prison- 
ers, representing  dte  French  fort  as  in  a  weak- 
ened condition,  reversing  the  decision,  Wash- 
ington's plan,  the  same  that  had  been  discarded 
by  both  Uraddock  and  Forbes,  was  at  la.st  fully 
acceded  ta  Baggage,  tents,  and  every  diing 
that  might  hinder  a  r-ri  !  ad^-ajice  were  left 
behind,  and,  taking  only  some  light  artillery, 
the  army  recommenced  its  march,  wtdi  Wash- 
ington commanding  the  ran. 

The  following  letter  contains  the  plan  of  this 
expedition : 

"To  General  Forbes, 

Cemmauding  hit  Majt^t  Ftmt  Emtfil^d  «M  Mr 

Ohm  ExptdUUnt 

"Sir, — In  consequence  of  your  request  of 
die  Colonels,  assembled  at  yoor  Lodghqfs  the 

5th  Inst.,  I  offer  the  Plans  on  the  other  side  to 
)T  consideration.    They  express  my  thoughts 
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on  a  Line  of  March  Ihroagh  a  country  covered 
with  woodi  aod  how  that  Line  of  March  may 
l  e  formcil,  in  an  Instant,  into  an  Order  of 

Battle. 

^'Tbe  Plan  of  y«  Une  of  March  and  Order 

of  Battle  on  tlie  other  side  is  calculated  for  a 
Forced  March  with  field  pieces  only,  unin- 
cumbered with  Wagons.  It  Represents,  first, 
a  Line  of  March,  and  secondly,  how  that  Line 
of  March  may,  in  an  Tnsfnnt  be  thrown  into  an 
Order  of  Battle  in  the  Woods. 

"This  Plan  supposes  4,000  Privates,  i,ooo 
of  which — Picked  Men — are  to  >farch  in  Front, 
in  three  Divisions,  each  Divnsion  hav'g  y  field 
Officers  to  com'd  it,  besides  the  Commander  of 
the  whole,  and  is  to  be  In  readiness  a/ways  to 
oppose  the  Enemv,  wliose  attack,  if  the  neces- 
sary precautions  are  observed,  must  always  be 
in  front 

"The  First  Division  must,  as  the  3d  and  3d 
ought  likewise  to  be,  sub-divided  for  y*  Cap- 
tains; these  sub-divisions  to  be  again  divided 
for  the  Soballema,  and  y  Suballems  again  for 
the  Sergeants  and  Corporals,  by  which  means 
ever}-  Non  Commissioned  Officer  will  have  a 
Party  to  command  under  the  Eye  of  a  Sub- 
altenu  an  the  Subattemt  wfll  have  under  the 
direction  of  a  Captain,  etc. 

'*  N.  B.  I  shall,  tho'  I  believe  it  is  unnec- 
essary, remaric  here  that  the  Captains,  when 
Mait  sub-divisions  are  again  Divided  are  to 
t.ike  comm'd  of  no  parlicutttr  part  of  it,  but  to 
attend  to  the  whole  sub-division,  as  the  Sub- 
alterns are  to  do  with  dieirs,  each  Capbdn  and 
Sulttltem  acting  as  Commandant  of  the  Divi- 
sion he  is  appointed  to  under  the  field  officers, 
visiting  and  encouraging  all  parts  equally  alike, 
Iceep'g  y*  sold"  to  y  Duty. 

"This  being  done,  the  first  Di%nsinn  is,  so 
soon  as  the  Van-g-d  is  attacked — if  that  gives 
the  first  notice  of  y«  Enemy's  approBch«->to 
file  off  to  tht  lUght  and  left  and  take  to  Trees, 
gaining  the  enemy's  flanks  and  surrounding  of 
them  as  described  in  Plan  2d.  The  Flank 
Guards  on  the  Rtght,  which  betong  to  }■«  2d 
Division,  are  immediately  to  extend  to  the 
Right,  followed  by  that  Division,  and  to  form  as 
described  in  the  aforesaid  Plan.  The  Rear 
Grand  Division  is  to  follow  the  left  Flankers  in 
the  same  manner,  in  order,  if  jio^sililc,  to  En- 
compass the  Enemy,  which,  being  a  practice 
different  fium  everything  they  have  ever  yet 
erpcricnced  from  ui,  I  think  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

**What  Indians  wc  have  should  be  Order'd 
to  get  round  unperoeivcd  and  611  upon  the 

enemy's  rear  at  the  same  time." 
After  some  other  less  important  observations 


follow  the  two  accurately  delineated  diagrams 
of  the  "Line  of  March"  and  "the  Order  of 
Battle,"  accompanied  with  full  cv[jIanations. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Line  0/  March  is,  that 
the  outer  line  of  mm  on  each  side  is  broken 
up  into  fl.uik  guards  and  stationed,  say  as  fol- 
^  lows:  ten  men  twenty  feet  distant  from  the 
main  body,  five  men  twenty  feet  further,  and 
two  men  twenty  feet  beyond  these,  thus  making 
a  trple  series  of  flank  guards  from  front  to 
rear  as  they  moved  on  through  the  woods. 
There  were  also  van  and  rear  guards  distributed 
in  the  same  way. 

Tlie  Order  a/  Battle  is  to  show  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  guards  and  troops  on  the  discovery 
or  appearance  of  tfie  enemy.  The  second  and 

third  range  of  flankers  are  to  advance  to  the 
support  of  the  outer  guards  and  form  a  con- 
tinuous Hne ;  the  rear  guards  likewise.  Thus 
the  main  body  would  be  gtiarded  on  the  sides 
and  rear  by  an  unbroken  line  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  The  adv-anced  guard  were 
to  take  to  die  trees  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  main  divisions  to  follow,  closii^ 
around  the  sides,  while  the  rear  division  came 
up  and  engaged  them  in  front.  The  Indians 
were  to  be  sent  to  get  in  the  rear,  and  thus 
hem  them  in  on  all  sides  immediately.  In 
these  diagrams  nothing  is  left  at  loose  ends. 
Every  man,  private  as  well  as  officer,  has  a 
place  and  a  duty  assigned  him,  and  in  the 
estimate  is  accounted  for. 

In  this  order  the  army  was  again  put  in 
motion.  Twenty  days  brought  them  without 
disaster  in  sight  of  the  object  of  all  their  toil 
and  bloodshed.  The  fork  of  the  Ohio  was 
before  them — the  key  that  held  the  gateway  of 
the  West  The  hour  had  come  when  again 
was  to  be  tried  the  question  of  t!ie  future 
supremacy  of  Utis  vast  domain.  But  the  battle 
had  already  been  fought,  the  conquest  attained, 
not  by  sword  and  bayonet,  liut  by  that  sagacity 
and  foresifjht  against  which  the  enemy  saw  it 
was  useless  to  contend.  That  power  which 
Brsddock  felt  in  his  dying  hour,  and  Forbes, 
on  the  eve  of  disaster,  the  French  commander 
felt,  as  Washington  triumphantly  emerged  from 
the  mountain  wilderness.  He  felt  iiiat  tiie  con- 
quest was  won,  that  the  dommion  of  France 
over  the  qreat  \'allcy  was  gone  fwnever.  With- 
out a  blow  he  left  to  the  victors  the  richest 
inheritance  of  earth,  won  by  American  genius. 

But  this  campaign  had  another  and  far  greater 
value.  It  could  not  hut  have  assured  Washing- 
ton of  his  entire  ability  to  cope  with  European 
generals  upon  American  soilf  and  thus  have 
laid  the  foundation  afterward  of  his  unfidtcring 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  Revolution. 
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BE  EARNEST. 


"Travd,  tnvtl  M  lit*  lib  uid  tdu  along  wiih  yew  this 
holy  camettoctii  far  wwciWww        nwkw  lUe  ennli|'."— 

Bb  earneatt  wbeo  thy  heart  is  sadly  drifting 

Aflown  thf  stream  withnnt  om?  helping  hand 
To  take  thine  own,  and  the  dark  shadow  lifting 

To  guide  thy  frail  haric  to  the  beedien  strand ; 
Be  e.irtust,  for,  though  clouds  around  thee  hover, 

like  those  which  death  flings  o'er  a  happy  home, 
So  aai«  the  nn  of  heaven  is  aldiung  over. 

The  land  vUl  smile  oa  thee  and  bid  thee  come. 

To  earnest !    Tlicre  are  times  when  the  tried  Spirit 
Feels  hope,  and  strei^h,  and  earnestness  all  fail; 

Then       loud  cali  Ibr  as— hoirwe  do  (bar  it. 
And  wish  ooT  liesits  wcitt  sdll«  ov  choelss  an 
pale ! 

But  while     !ile>blood  Iroin  die  warm  heart  ooorses, 

There  will  he  soinethhii;  still  for  which  to  live; 
Then  live,  be  earnest,  though  that  life  but  forces 
Thy  si^it  one  wlio  wrooieed  thee  to  finpve. 

Be  earnest  t  tf  a  friend  thon  *st  loved  deceive  thee^ 

And  thy  sad  spirit  deem  the  earth  Ixjreft 
Of  triUh  and  fervor,  tiwi^h  it  well  may  grieve  thee, 

O,  who  wflhoot  «m  friend  has  yet  been  left? 
Deem  not  that  none  arc  true,  though,  like  the  flower 

That  blooms  but  once  within  a  hundred  years, 
We  can  not  see  its  Ucsacd  Ught  each  hour. 

And  oft  its  aemUaaoe  briiiffi  us  hitter  tears. 

He  earnest  !    He  who  leaves  a  shinlnp  furrow 
To  light  to  earth  the  glorious  path  he  trod, 
Is  never  one  who  timidly  doth  barrow, 

I'carful  and  cowering,  'neath  the  hjwly  s^kI  ; 
But  who,  with  earnest  contidcncc  up-springing, 
Soars  with  the  lark  to  greet  the  morning  sun, 

And  hears  her  matin-peal  whose  vdIcc  is  ring{nig[, 

All  silver-like  and  clear,  till  clay  is  done. 

O,  yes,  be  earnest  I  Cease  thy  fruitless  longing ; 

Work*— if  thy  nature  longs  for  something  higher ; 
Are  godlike  aspirations  'round  thee  thronging  ? 

A  glorious  ^3t^  to  which  thou  dost  aspire  ? 
Then  O,  be  earnest !  strive  to  leave  heMnd  thee 

A  flame  whose  fire  shall  light  some  darkened  soul, 
Within  whose  "heart  of  hearts"  he  shall  have  shrined 
thee 

beacon*l^t  wiion  biHom  round  him  roll. 

Be  eamest,  ye  whose  lonely  hearts  are  yearning 

For  one  sweet  echo  o'er  the  emerald  hills ; 
Still  hope  to  sec  the  heaven-sent  beacon  burning. 

Still  hope  to  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  rills 
\Vhn<5e  x\'nvcs  shall  flood  thy  soul  with  rapture  higher 

Than  dwells  amid  the  shining  stars  above. 
And  whose  bright  flow  a  new  Promethean  fire 

Shall  kindle  in  thy  heart  the  soul's  deep  love. 

Then,  O  for.d  hearts  that  love  and  trust,  he  earnest ! 

Better  the  stream  should  flow  and  never  meet 
An  answering  echo— that  the  oil  thou  burnest 

Should  hiaae  aloft  thoog^  none  its  Ug^t  ahoold 


Better  the  bird  should  breathe  its  notes  of  gladness 
Though  nothing  human  e'er  should  speak  its  praise  ; 

Better  to  live  and  strive  than  mourn  in  aadneaa 
O'er  hiighted  hopes  and  sorrow-iionded  days. 


THE  GREAT  COMMISSION. 

KoT  those  alone  who  stood  in  wonder 

Gazing  at  their  Lord  ascending, 
Astonished  at  the  countless  number 

Of  angel  ban&  the  King  attending 
In  glorious  pageant,  his  suflerings  o'er— 
Not  they  alone  commissions  bore; 
For  **all  the  worid  and  every  creature" 

With  tidings  of  redemption  paid — 
The  promised  presence  with  the  preacher. 

His  messa^ces  of  truth  to  aid — 
The  love  of  souls  his  zeal  to  fire. 
And  love  of  Christ  to  faith  inspire. 
The  power  which,  with  a  dazding  brightnesa. 

Struck  blind  the  sinner  on  his  way, 
And  made  to  own  in  his  contriteness 

The  win  his  life  should  hence  obey— 
Commissioned  him,  when  sorely  triec^ 
To  preach  of  Jesus  crucified. 
The  fisherman  hath  left  the  sea. 

The  youth  hath  girded  armor  on. 
With  single  aim  and  eamest  plea, 

To  lead  the  wretched  and  undone 
Unto  the  streams  of  healing  giace^ 
And  all  the  stains  of  sin  efTace. 
The  lands  by  savage  tribes  o'emm, 

With  horrid  rites  and  bloody  hands. 
Have  been  to  peaceful  Gospel  won ; 

Have  echoed  the  "good-will"  to  man. 
As  there  die  herdds  of  the  Cross 
Proclaim  salvation  to  the  lost. 
In  languages  so  harsh  and  rude, 

Witii  not  a  trace  Ibr  tiiooght  defined. 
The  searching  Spirit  power  endued, 

And  wrought  an  entrance  to  the  mind ; 
The  headien  mind  in  darkness  long. 
Wakened  to  sing  Truth's  maiin-song. 
The  tenderest  home- ties  sever  still. 

As  one  takes  up  Us  life  to  go, 
Unburdened  with  a  fear  of  ill. 

To  meekly  "by  all  waters  sow" 
The  seed  which,  bearing  righteousness. 
The  hbster^  redc'niqg  day  shall  Uess, 
And  with  the  lab'rers  in  the  field. 

With  sheaf  well  filled  and  £^nered  soon — 
Whose  pstient  hope  may  never  yield, 

F'cn  though  the  sweet  life  close  at  noon- 
Is  woman's  faith,  that  "Christ  doth  save" 
Her  pean  of  tritunph  o*er  die  grave. 

Until  the  hea\-ens  shall  pass  away, 
The  earth  consume  with  fervid  heat. 

The  Judge  announce  the  final  day. 
And  worlds  assemble  at  his  feet, 

Then  will  the  great  commission  ceare— 

The  risen  Lord  reign  Prince  of  Peace. 
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FANNY  BETHEL, 
THB  vn&AGB  scHoounrrMW 


CHAPTER  III. 

*HE  sore  tri.^l  of  Fanny  Bt-fVicl's  yotinc,^  life, 
thus  mercifully  sanctified  to  her,  effected 
a  wonderful  change,  awakening  a  maturity 
which  enabled  her  to  discern  what  was  or 
what  w-as  not  dufv.  If  one  would  imitnfc  the 
example  of  Him  was  without  spot  or  blem- 
ish, th^  must  obey  the  precept  whidi  teaches, 
"^If  any  wiD  come  after  me,  let  him  take  up 
his  cnr^s  and  follow  mc."  And  now  to  rcj^ii- 
late  her  Hie  according  to  his  teachings,  and 
make  his  example  the  rale  of  her  daily  course, 
was  her  supreme  endeavor,  and  her  first  step 
on  the  onward  path  was  to  take  an  interest  in 
little  Kate.  The  task  she  imposed  on  herself 
was  by  r.o  means  an  easy  one;  but  it  was  an 
act  of  sclf-disciplinc  and  tended  to  her  own 
improvement,  and  nowise  suffering  herself  to 
grow  weary  in  its  exercise,  found  happiness  in 
it  <is  being  the  service  of  God,  whidi  is  perfect 
freedom. 

^{t&.  Bethel,  w  ho  was  vain,  selhsh,  and  unprin- 
cipled, had  no  affection  to  spare  for  the  poor 

di'M  :  contented  to  load  her  with  tasteless  finery 
and  s«ek  her  comfort  herself  according  to  the 
niles  of  &shion,  she  cared  little  for  her  moral 
training.  No  mother's  instinct  had  ever  awaked 
in  her  heart ;  she  looked  upon  all  children  as 
pests  rather  than  as  immortal  beings — commit- 
ted to  a  parent's  charge  to  be  brought  up  for 
eternity.  She,  therefore,  seldom  noticed  the 
poor  I'ltle  ;;jir!,  except  to  rcprimnnd  her  for  some 
tritiing  breach  of  etiquette,  or  carelessness  of 
dress,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  give  her  up  to 
the  companionship  of  Fanny. 

Many  were  the  petty  acts  of  tyranny  perpe- 
trated by  Mrs.  Bethel  in  her  new  home.  Do- 
mestic discord  was  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the 
discomfort  at  last  rose  to  such  pitch,  that 
Fanny  had  serious  thoughts  of  leaving  her  fa- 
therms  house  and  going  fordi  to  iace  die  world 
in  the  arduous  and  ill-paid  vocation  of  a  gov- 
erness. Her  education  had  been  carefully  at- 
tended to  till  the  arrival  of  her  stcp-molhcr,  and 
feeling  henetf  nindi  in  the  way  of  that  lady  and 
'•"T  c"'.v  friends,  she  one  dnv  nskcd  her  father  if 
she  might  return  to  C  and  resume  her  studies. 
Mr.  Bethel  was  at  this  time  iUSy  wider  Ms  wife's 
influence ;  he  could  not  give  an  answer  witliout 
first  consr.'t'tii;  her.  The  result  wns  n  rc'"i:sal, 
with  the  remark,  "  Your  mother  thinks  you  have 
had  quite  enough  education ;  you  must  practice 
selt'-tlenial  and  Itara  to  lie  viscful.  Tlie  ,L,diIs  in 
the  village  take  an  active  part  in  the  housework 
of  their  families,  and  as  we  are  about  to  reduce 
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the  number  of  our  servants,  yoa  must  learn  to 

be  practical." 

This  mandate  was  not  to  be  gainsaycd ;  Fanny 
submitted  without  a  word  either  of  entreaty  or 
remonstrance,  but  when  she  was  alone  many 
bitter  tears  were  shed,  but  less  for  her  altered 
lot  than  for  the  sad  change  which  had  come 
over  her  &ther. 

Mr.  Bethel  had  said  she  must  practice  self- 
denial.  But  wliat  is  tliat?  Is  it  that  one  who 
is  bom  generous  should  take  the  duty  of  char- 
ity and  give  bis  goods  to  feed  the  poor;  or  that 
(ine  whose  nature  is  all  gentleness  should  en- 
dure insidt  and  provocation  with  meekness;  or 
that  one  who  is  naturally  reserved  and  distrust- 
ful .slii-uld  sacrifice  human  aflfections  and  turn 
away  from  earthly  happiness.'  What  is  that 
cnicifixion  of  the  will  which  is  contained  in  the 
injunction  given  by  the  great  aix>stle  in  his  epis- 
tle to  the  early  Church  at  Rome?  Let  no  one 
say  that  a  wide  field  of  action  is  required  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  enjoined;  there 
is  no  sphere  in  life  so  circumscribed  that  the 
discipline  can  not  be  practiced ;  n.ny.  in  the 
ciaiiy  round  of  domestic  life  nuich  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  self-conquest  and  the  exercise  of 
resigned  faith. 

Within  this  narrow  limit  lay  our  heroine's 
sphere  of  action,  and  here  almost  daily  some- 
thing occurred  which  called  for  a  battle  with 
self.  But  even  amid  this  .sore  disr'j  iinc,  there 
were  moments  of  happiness  caused  l>y  the  en- 
joyment of  that  promised  peace  which,  r.aising 
her  al)Ovc  the  world,  showed  her  how  Suffieiing 
itself  may  be  made  a  pledge  of  mercy— a  source 
of  blessing. 

Nine  years  of  sore  trial  pasued,  of  which 
si  arce  a  day  went  by  wi'd.out  bringing  pain  to 
her  heart  and  forcing  tears  from  her  eyes.  We 
will  only  mention  one  of  these.  Mrs.  Bethel, 
not  contented  with  degrading  her  husband's 
daughter  to  perform  t!ie  lowest  menial  occupa- 
tions in  the  housdiold,  tried  al.so  to  render  her 
moral  character  suspected. 

Pianos,  in  that  early  day,  were  found  but  in 
few  houses.  Fanny,  from  her  childhood,  h.id 
shown  a  rcnxarkable  capacity  for  music,  and  her 
lather  in  his  days  of  kindness  had  purchased  a 
handsome  ph-ino,  which  w.as  considcrrd  exclu- 
sively her  own.  Mr.  Bethel  had  frequently  com- 
plained of  losing  smalt  sums  of  money  from  h\% 
desk  and  pocket-book,  but  it  never  could  be 
even  <;uessed  who  was  the  purloiner.  One  day 
a  twenty-dollar  note,  which  he  had  intended  for 
some  especial  purpose^  was  missing.  He  be- 
came furiou.sly  angrj',  and  after  questioning 
every  n-iPmber  of  the  family  concerning  it,  de- 
clared tliat  if  it  was  not  given  up-  by  a  sciialn 
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hour,  every  box,  drawer,  and  trunk,  withoat  re- 
spect to  their  owners,  should  be  searched.  No 
note  l>eini^  firthcornitiii  <it  the  spoclfiud  tiine. 
the  search  began.  Nothing  was  found ;  Fanny's 
drawers  and  boxes  were  not  spared  any  more 
than  those  of  the  rest,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  this  note  wmild  s!urc  the  olslivious  destiny 
ol  the  others,  wlicn  Mrs.  bethel  proposed  look- 
ing^ inside  of  the  piana  There  lay  the  note 
nicely  folded  and  thrust  iiiidLr  llic  slrhigs. 

Every  eye  was  now  turned  on  Fanny;  even 
old  Aunt  Rachel,  who  had  come  on  some  errand, 
seemed  too  much  mystified  to  speak.  Mr. 
Bethel  tvirnt  d  n  look  of  painful  inquiry  on  his 
daughter,  who,  clothed  in  the  panoply  of  inno- 
cence, strong  in  the  integrity  of  truth,  bore  the 
painful  scrutiny  unmoved.  If  he  doubted  her, 
it  was  but  for  a  moment;  hi<;  eve  softened  as  lie 
gazed,  for  the  soul  shone  forth  in  its  purity  too 
plai  nly  to  he  mistaken.  Fathert"  she  sai^  and 
her  voice  sounded  solemn  lo  the  anmed  assem- 
bly, "can  you  for  one  moment  suspect  me  of 
having  done  tliis  deed  ?  I  played  for  you  last 
night— if  the  note  had  t>een  there  then  the 
strings  would  have  jarred,  and  there  has  been 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  this  morning  for 
me  to  have  transferred  it  Uiere." 

There  Is  an  earnest  and  hnpressive  tone  in 
truth,  especially  when  spoken  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty,  which  produces  con- 
viction by  an  inherent  candor  which  all  feel 
without  any  process  of  reasoning  or  aigument 
There  wa?  in  these  few  words  enough  to  con- 
vince the  litllc  assembly,  that  although  the 
money  found  in  Fanny's  piano,  Fanny  had 
not  plat  ed  it  there.  Mr.  Bethel,  in  pledge  of 
his  full  nppr  I  iation  of  her  innocence,  kissed 
her  isM  brow  as  he  said,  "No,  my  dear  child,  1 
could  not  suspect  you  for  a  moment,  so  rest 
quite  easy  on  that  subject,"  and,  putting  the 
note  in  his  pocket-book,  left  the  room.  As  the 
little  group  dispersed  Aunt  Rachel  was  over- 
heard to  say,  *'It  was  very  misfortunate,  but 
them  as  hides  knows  where  to  find." 

Not  many  months  after  this  Mrs.  r.ethel  dierl 
rather  suddenly,  and  no  light  irradiated  tlie  fear- 
ful eternity  she  was  about  to  enter,  and  of  which 
she  had  never  thonc^ht.  Relieved  from  one 
kind  ol"  oppression,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Fanny's  lot  grew  brighter.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case  ;  her  step-mother's  death,  attended 
as  it  was  with  many  painful  concomitants,  sad- 
dened her  permanently,  and  her  father's  almost 
constant  ineiwiety,  as  well  as  a  Imowledge  of 
the  embarrassed  state  of  his  affiiirs,  agonized 
her  heart  intensely.  But  always  calm  and  quiet 
those  around  her  believed  she  was  not  aware  of 
the  nun  every  one  saw  was  impending.  Another 


cause  of  anxiety  to  her  was  little  Kate  Mr. 

Bethel  had  written  to  her  mother's  relatives, 
a:ui  stating  all  that  had  occurred,  begged  to  be 
relieved  from  the  charge  of  Iter  guardianship. 
Months  rolled  on,  and  no  answfn*  being  returned 
to  the  many  letters  sent,  it  became  evident  that 
no  interest  was  taken  in  the  fate  of  the  child. 

Fanny,  therefore,  determined  to  do  what  siic 
could  for  her;  she  owed  nothing  on  the  score 
of  gratitude  for  any  kindness  she  had  received 
from  Mrs.  Bethel,  but  she  asked  herself  what 
was  present  duty,  and  her  heart  answered  the 
question. 

The  task  she  imjwsed  on  herself  was  a  hard 
one,  and  nothing  but  a  deep  impression  of  re- 
ligious duty  could  have  sust:uned  her  in  its  per- 
formance, for  Kate  was  by  no  means  a  plca.sant 
cliild,  and  slie  had  much  to  bear  from  her  fierce 
self-will  and  imperious  temper.  But  she  rea- 
soned, not  from  a  worldly  but  a  spiritual  point 
of  view;  and  when  friends  represented  how 
wrong  she  was  to  take  such  a  burden  on  herself, 
she  would  say,  "Some  one  must  care  for  the 
poor  child ;  and  it  is  not  what  we  have  done  lor 
ourselves,  but  what  we  have  done  for  others 
that  we  tliink  of  with  most  pleasure  when  we 
come  to  die,  and  the  Savior  tells  us  that  'inas- 
much as  ye  do  It  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  mc.'  " 

Notwithstanding  the  intense  pressure  that 
rested  constantly  on  her  heart,  Fanny  went  on 
bravely  preparing  for  the  coming  storm.  She 
had  both  aid  and  comfort  from  the  presence  of 
Maja,  who  had  returned.  Her  father  bad  sunk 
into  a  state  of  moody  ai>athy  fnun  which  nothing 
could  arouse  him,  and  every  thing  depended 
nn  her.  Dismissintj  supcrflnmis  scr%-ants  ai-d 
reducing  their  household  expenses  to  the  ut- 
most limit  of  genteel  economy,  she  pursued 
her  labor  of  love  in  that  heroic  spirit  of  self- 
denial  whicli  religion  only  can  bestow.  Taking 
a  servant's  place  herself^  she  toiled  all  day  and 
Studied  at  night— for  Mr.  Bethel  had  a  fine 
librar)"— after  all  the  rest  were  asleep,  or  prac- 
ticed the  music  which  a  friend  lent  her,  so  as 
to  keep  up  her  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
be  ready  for  the  time  when  she  must  use  it  for 
a  liveliliood.  That  time  soon  came.  Mr. 
Bethel  did  not  live  long  after  his  wife,  and  his 
sudden  death  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  as 
to  what  would  become  of  the  or}>hans,  and  was 
the  subject  of  the  conversation  with  which  we 
commenced  our  story. 

The  funeral  was  over;  the  neighbors,  whose 
sympathizing  hearts  bade  tlicm  remain  with 
those  lonely  girls  as  if  hoping  to  blunt  the 
first  keen  edge  of  sorrow  by  their  presence, 
had  departed,  and  ttie  orphans  were  left  alone 
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I    None  but  those  who  have  passed  through  such 
I  a  trial  can  describe  the  feehng  of  utter  desola> 
tion  whklly  Hke  fiw  withering  force  of  a  whirl- 
wind, sweeps  os'er  the  soul  at  such  a  time. 
Silence  fell  liice  the  shadow  of  death  upon  the 
I  empty  rooms,  and  a  dreary  calmness  brooded  like 
j   a  boding  spirit  throughout  the  house.  Fanny 
Bethel,  unprepared  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
hlow,  lelt  the  calamity  that  iiad  luiku  upon  her 
J  in  foil  fiNce.  The  present  was  agony^he  fit- 
i   ture  darlcness.    It  is,  however,  at  times  like 
!    these  that  the  unostenutious  magnanimity  given 
by  religious  faith  may  be  seen;  as  the  night 
I  of  sonow  and  storms  of  life  darken  the  path  a 
holv  fortitude  is  given,  .md  shines  with  a  luster 
proportioned  to  the  gloom  around.  Fanny 
j  Bethel  prayed  kK  strength  firom  the  only  Source 
I  from  which,  in  moments  of  distress  and  sorrow, 
s^ipport  can  CTOM,  and  the  asked-for  akl  was 
vouchsafed. 

1  CHAPTER  IV. 

Two  or  three  dnys  elapsed  without  any  inter- 
.   ruption  to  the  solitude  of  the  orphans.  The 
I  weather  for  it  was  farte  Autumn^was  dark  and 
threatening,  adding,  if  possible,  to  the  gloom 
that  shrouded  their  hearts ;  on  the  tliird  it  broke 
into  a  heavy  and  settled  rain,  yet  on  this  day 
I  Fanny  had  a  visitor.  She  and  Kate  were  sitting 
in  a  little  room,  which,  in  her  childhood,  had 
I   been  the  nursery,  and  was  endeared  to  her  by 
\   many  fond  memories.  l^I^a  had  kindled  a  fire 
I   "to  give  the  place  an  air  <rf'  comfort,"  as  she 
Slid,  .md  now  the  orphans  sat  near  the  hearth, 
.   where  the  bright  flame  crackled  and  blazed,  as 
I  it  seemed,  in  mocking  cheerfulness,  while  their 
'  hearts  were  weighed  down  with  fears  for  and 
uncertainty  as  to  what  would  be  their  future  lot. 
I      Fanny  tried  to  be  hrm,  but  as  she  went  iMck 
■  to  the  dreams  of  the  past,  when  her  own  mother 
1    was  living  and  her  home  was  bright,  and  thought 
1    over  the  dark  years  that  h.ad  intervened  since 
that  happy  time,  and  the  uncertain  prospect  be- 
fore her,  was  it  wonderful  that  her  firmness  gave 
way,  and  tears  could  not  be  restrained?  She 
must  leave  her  home  and  go  forth  to  face  life  in 
i    its  stem  realities,  and  learn  what  were  to  be  its 
dttties.  She  was  to  live  for  years,  it  nught  be, 
and  she  was  to  labor — that  was  the  appointed 
duty  of  man  ;  but  her  life  was  to  be  passed  in 
1    loneliness.    She  was  to  labor  for  her  own  ap- 
I   probation  only;  no  kind,  encouraging  smile 
from  an  earthly  parent  was  to  cheer  her  on  her 
toilsome  path.   What  was  to  become  of  Kate  ? 
She  had  already  been  blamed  for  burdening 
henelf  with  sudb  a  fretful,  disagreeable  child, 
and  now  could  she,  in  justice  to  herself,  Ial>or 
j    to  maintain  her?    Yes;  she  would  not  desert 
I  
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one  so  dt^solate.  The  affections  of  Christianity 
are  very  large,  and  though  she  might  receive  no 
gratitude  from  the  child  lierj.e!f  nor  approbation 
from  the  community,  she  would  labor  for  the 
eye  of  Go<l  alone  as  cheerfully  and  unwcariedly 
as  though  she  expected  an  earthly  reward. 

While  thus  musing  an  authoritative  knock 
was  heard  at  the  front  door;  Maja  answered 
the  summons,  and  luund  tlie  visitor  was  a  young 
lawyer  from  the  village,  who  asked  if  he  *'could 
see  Miss  Fanny  on  special  business."  Maja 
ushered  him  into  the  parlor,  and  Fanny  won- 
dering what  was  the  important  business  that 
brought  any  one  oat  on  such  a  day,  resolved  to 
see  him. 

"Very  sorry  for  your  trouble,  Miss  Bethel," 
was  his  greeting,  'but  tiiese  tilings  can  not  be 
hdped;  aU  must  die,  you  know.  But  I  dare 
say  you  wonder  what  brought  me  here  through 
the  rain  in  such  a  hurry.  You  have  a  nice 
piano,  I  hear,  and  Mrs.  Stintem  has  sent  me  to 
otfer  you  eighty  dollars  for  it  She  said  she 'd 
jnst  take  the  whip  hand  of  the  creditors  and 
buy  it  before  the  sale.  She  '11  take  the  piano 
right  off  and  g^vc  you  the  money  to  put  in  your 
pocket,  and  nobody  will  know  but  that  Mr. 
Bethel  sold  it  in  one  of  his  pinches." 

The  indignant  blood  mounted  up  in  Fanny's 
fiw^  but  she  answoed  calmly,  <*t  know  very 
little  of  business  rules,  Init  it  strikes  me  that 
this  would  be  a  dishonorable,  if  not  a  dishonest 
proceeding.  I  do  not  intend  to  part  with  the 
piano  on  any  terms,  but,  if  I  did,  the  price  you 
offer  would  not  be  half  what  it  is  worth." 

"Miss  Bethel,"  said  Bradley,  "in  cases  of 
insolvency  like  this  any  one  may  think  them- 
selves well  off  if  they  get  one-fourth  the  worth 
of  an  article  that  is  bid  oft".  Now,  as  a  friend, 
I  advise  you  to  take  Mrs.  Stintem's  ofler;  you 
can  keep  die  money  yourself  whereas,  if  the 
piano  i.«>  put  up  for  sale,  as  it  surely  will  be — 
for  I  suppose  you  know  tliat  .Mr.  Bethel  died  j 
insolvent — the  creditors  will  add  the  proceeds  . 
to  the  general  lump  and  you  will  get  nothing."  | 

"What  you  have  said,  sir,  only  strengthens  | 
me  in  my  resohition  of  giving  up  every  thing. 
I  should  l>e  glad  to  keep  the  piano,  but,  if  my 
fethet's  creditors  claim  it,  nothing  will  induce 
me  to  keep  it  from  them.  The  debts  sh.ill  be 
paid— every  piece  of  furniture  shall  go.  And 
now,  sir,  I  have  given  my  answer  to  Mrs.  Stin- 
tem, and  bid  you  good  evening."  As  she  spoke 
she  left  the  room,  and  a  moment  afterward  the 
front  door  was  heard  to  shut  with  an  angry 
cLmg,  sounding,  as  Maja  afterward  told  her 
friend  Aunt  Rachel,  "  as  if  the  lawyer  had  gone 
off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear." 

The  effect  of  this  abrupt  disclosure  on  Fanny 
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may  he  better  imagined  than  described.  She 
had  long  known  that  her  lather's  aflafrs  were 
fp-eatly  embamisscd.  but  never  dreamed  of  sucli 
utter  destitution  as  the  young  lawyer  had  S[X)ken 
of.  She  threw  herself  on  the  nursery  bed,  and, 
giving  up  to  the  fitll  tide  of  sorrow,  wept  bit- 
terer tcnrs  than  even  her  father's  death  had 
called  forth.  Little  Kate  was  terriiicd,  and  lying 
down  beside  her,  clasped  her  arms  nroand  her, 
^v(•l  .t  f  >r  company,  although  she  coutd  not  guess 
what  had  caused  such  violent  emotion.  Long 
and  fervently  did  she  pray  for  mercy  on  her 
weakness,  for  strengtli  and  guidance  in  the 
difficult  path  she  was  for  the  future  to  tre.id ; 
and,  as  she  rernl!p<l  thr  sweet  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  tlie  heavy  burden  of  her  grief  was 
lessened,  and  as  calmness  returned  she  began 
to  consider  her  future  course  seriously. 

The  children  of  God's  family  can  never  be 
without  duties  in  this  world,  and  the  trail  of 
those  duties  may  often  be  hard  to  find;  but  if 
the  first  duty  i'^  performed  in  a  spirit  snrh  as 
properly  belongs  to  the  Christian,  we  may  l>e 
quite  sure  that  the  mercy  of  God  will  so  enlarge 
our  perceptions  as  to  enable  us  to  encounter 
whatever  difTiculties  may  fnllnw.  It  is  lures- 
sary,  therefore,  that  the  first  step  should  be 
right,  for  if  we  commit  an  error  at  the  beginning 
we  shall  most  undoubtedly  suffer  for  it 

And  now,  dear  reader,  what  was  Fanny  Beth- 
el's first  duty?  Resignation.  O,  what  a  hard 
one!  none  can  know  how  hard  but  those  who 
have  been  called  to  practice  it.  Fanny  Bethel 
hid  often  read  the  ronsnlin!,'  words  of  Holv 
Writ,  •*  Commit  thy  w.iys  unto  the  Lord,"  and 
'^Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord  and  he  will 

sustain  thee  and  now,  when  those  sweet 
promises  rose  up  to  her  memory,  religion  came 
to  her  aid  and  softened  the  rigor  of  her  dis- 
tress. ''Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right,"  wn<;  the  langun;;?  of  her  hrnrt,  and 
remembering,  too,  that  suffering  is  the  lot  of 
all,  she  determined  to  receive  this  severe  dis- 
pensation in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  SSUd,  '*Not 
my  will  Init  thine  be  done." 

A  knock  at  the  door  aroused  her  from  her 
sad  meditation.  Kate  flew  to  obey  the  summons 
of  this  unbidden  guest,  and  the  burly  form  of 
Aunt  Rachel  presented  itself  in  the  doonvay. 
Enveloped  in  an  ample  cloak,  from  which  the 
rain  was  dripping,  and  equipped  with  hood  and 
umbrella,  she  had  come,  good  Samaritan  as  she 
ever  was,  upon  an  errand  of  merrv.  and  to  po'rr 
the  balm  of  sympathy  on  the  orphan's  heart. 
Our  readers  wiD  wonder  how  she  came  so 
opportunely.  Serv.ints  arc  often  listeners.-*  Wc 
can  not  assert  that  our  good  old  Maja  was 
always  addicted  to  this  practice,  but  on  tiiis 


occasion  she  did  listen.  Wondering  what  was 
the  important  business  which  brought  Bradley 

to  the  Locusts  on  saeh  a  day,  slie  i)!.iceri  her 
ear  at  the  key-hole,  and  overheard  all  the  con- 
versation. She  might  not  have  acted  on  the 
knowledge  thus  obt^ned  bat  for  Fanny's  irioient 
fit  of  t^ricf.  whxh.  as  she  canicd  up  wood  for 
the  fire,  she  could  not  fail  to  see,  and  fearing 
for  its  effect  on  the  frame  of  tiie  poor  giri,  she 
had,  in  spite  of  her  ^rummatis^^  gone  forth 
tlirniv^h  the  storm  to  constilt  v.-ith  Annt  R.i(  !'.l1. 
the  old  friend  of  Fanny's  family,  as  to  wiiat  was 
to  be  done.  Rachel  at  once  declared  that  she 
would  go  to  the  Locusts  herself  and  "stay  with 
the  poor  things  to  heep  out  intruders,  and  till 
they  knew  what  the  creditors  were  going  to  do." 

Great  is  the  power  of  sympathy,  andt  in  a 
world  where  all  are  sufferers,  how  siran;,c  it  is 
that  there  is  so  little  of  it  in  a  genuine  form 
to  be  found !  Fanny,  .«ioothed  by  the  presence 
of  this  humble  but  honest-hearted  friend,  was 
able  to  talk  over  matters  and  phn  something 
for  her  future  support. 

"It's  very  misfortnnate,  Miss  Fanny,"  she 
.said,  "but  keep  a  sti'ut  he.iii.  and  all  will  come 
ri>;ht  yet  It's  a  long  i.ine  that  lias  no  turn  in 
it,  as  I  often  said  to  my  old  man  when  my  chil- 
dren were  little,  and  we  were  as  poor  as  church 
mice.  My  Jim  and  me  were  talking  last  night 
alinut  how  matters  were  standing  here.  He*s 
\  to  l)e  one  of  the  'prai&ers,  and  he  '11  uke  keer 
of  you  as  fiir  as  he  can.  Bnt  what  are  you 
goin*  to  do  with  little  Kate?"  she  asked,  after  the 
little  ?;ir!  had  jjone  to  ;  "folks  think  she  'II 
be  a  terril)le  drag  on  you.  Have  you  writ  to 
her  friends 

Fanny  replied  that  several  ap]ilications  bad 
been  made,  but  no  answer  to  the  letters  had 
ever  been  relumed.  "If  I  can  get  a  school," 
she  added,  *'I  will  keep  her  with  me.  Her 
relatives  seem  to  have  forsalccn  her.  Init  T  will 
not  send  her  away.  We  are  ■IkjiIi  orphans,  Aunt 
Rachel;  we  will  keep  together,  and  I  do  not 
fear  but  that  'bread  will  be  given,  and  water 
shall  be  sure.' " 

"Well,  well,  Miss  Fanny,  you  know  best,  but 
you  are  takin'a  mighty  sight  of  trouble  on  your- 
self, for  Miss  Kate,  poor  orphant  that  she  is, 
has  a  most  awful  bad  temper.  I  won't  say  a 
word  ag'in  the  dtsolute  diild,  but  her  mother 
did  not  treat  you  so  well  that  you  need  fash 
yourself  alx)ut  her,  for  she's  nothing  to  you, 
v.hen  them  as  is  -her  own  kith  and  kin  won't 
look  after  her." 

"What  you  say  is  true,  Aunt  Rachel,"  replied 
Fanny,  "but  somebody  must  lake  care  of  the 
]ioor  little  girl,  and  I  will  try  to  do  it,  although 
1  may  have  trouble,  for  our  Savior  has  said, 
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'  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  die  least  d  these, 

yc  have  cone  it  unto  me.'  " 
Aunt  Rachel  had  nothing  further  to  urge  on 

I  the  subject,  and,  taking  Maja  into  titefr  coun- 
sels, they  sat  til!  the  night  was  advanced,  form- 
ini:^  p!nns  for  the  future.    The  rt-sult  w.i.s,  a 

,   small  iiouse  was  to  be  taken  in  the  village,  Maja 

I  was  to  be  the  housekeeper,  and  Fanny  to  keep 
school  if  pupils  were  to  be  had.  She  had  hoped 
to  be  aLIc  to  teach  music,  but  if  ■the  pi.ino  was 
sold  slie  ctjuld  not  do  it    There  was  a  small 

I  white  bouse  opposite  the  principal  hotel,  which 
was  formerly  occupied  a.s  a  cake  shop,  and  was 
now  owned  by  Aunt  Rachel's  "Jim,"  the  land- 
lord of  the  Black  Bear.   It  was  at  this  time 

,  vacant,  and  the  idnd-hearted  oU  woman  decbured 
it  should  le  "fixed  up  and  mndc  snug;  if  you 
can  pay  the  rent,  Miss  Fanny,  well  and  good, 
hut  it  need  not  trouble  ^-ou  if  you  can  *t  Your 

,  good  old  grandmother  did  more  nor  that  for 

;  me  and  mine.  Yes,  the  little  white  cake  shop 
will  be  just  the  place,  and  then  you  '11  be  anigb 

i  me.  To  be  stue  Bedcy  Slfaitem  is  on  the  odier 
side^  but  I  can  keep  lier  straight" 

I  CHAPTER  V. 

'  A  btheriets  &mily  are  two  melancholy  words, 
and  in  iliis  case  Acre  were  many  words  to 

L   dcrpcn  their  meaning.    Even  the  most  cold- 

I  hearted,  not  excepting  the  envious  money-loving 

.  Becky  Stintem  herself  expressed  theh*  regret 
for  the  changed  condition  of  the  Bi  (!iel  ^^hh, 
when  it  was  found  Mr.  Bethel's  estate  was 
iasolvent    i  he  family  had  been  of  high  rcspect- 

,  ability,  and,  seeminjjly  belonginif  to  a  more 
polished  class  than  tlie  vlllatccrs  of  C,  had  l)een 
looked  up  to  as  something  superior.  Symptoms 
of  internal  sorrow  and  decay  had  now  and  then 

1  been  visible  to  a  few,  who  viewed  die  changing 
slate  of  affairs  with  >;adnc?;st  and  even  when 
the  riotous  course  of  Uving  and  reckless  extrav- 
a^Qce  which,  under  the  rale  of  the  second 
Mrs.  Bethel,  tended  to  the  ruin  that  ensued, 
and  the  moral  (lelinqucncics  of  her  husliand, 

J  who,  fallen  as  be  was  from  his  high  estate,  had 

I  not  altogether  tost  bold  on  die  affections  of  hts 
ne^hbois,  became  the  general  topic  of  i: 
gossip,  there  weie  quite  as  many  fotmd  to  pity 

;  as  to  bhune. 

This  feeling  was  by  no  means  lessened  when 
it  became  known,  through  Aunt  Rachel,  that 
Fannr  Bethel  was  "goin'  to  keep  a  school  in 
the  little  white  cake  shop  for  rcadin'  and  sewin", 

<'  for,  as  the  pbinny  had  to  be  sold,  she  couM  not 
teach  no  music."  A  deep  feeling  of  sympathy 
w-s  awakened  for  the  fair  orphan  who,  in  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  had  endeared  herself  to 
an,  and  i^ieraled  to  fordbly  on  die  creditors 


that  they  presented  her  with  the  piano  and  fur- 
niture for  one  room.  j 
The  sale  was  over,  and  the  day  came  when  1 
the  litde  fimuly  must  leave  didr  |deasant  home  ' 

for  one  more  lowly.   It  was  a  dim,  dull  day,  fit  j 

for  parting  cverl.isiingiy  from  a  place  or  person  ^ 
tenderly  beloved.    There  was  no  sun,  no  wind, 
no  sound  in  the  unechoing  air,  as  the  orphans 
stepped  over  the  threshold  of  that  which  was  | 
no  longer  a  home  for  them,  and  they  wept,  as 
was  naiural,  but  not  long,    i  heir  new  abode 
was  made  cheerful  by  the  presence  of  kind  | 
friends  w!-o  had  come  to  help  them  fix  up,  and  [ 
a  bright  fire  which  was  biasing  upon  the  hearth  , 
sent  a  glow  of  comfort  tlxroughout  the  lowly  ' 
dwelling ;  and  with  the  animated  &ces  of  Maja 
and  .Aunt  Rachel,  who  were  there  in  advance  , 
and  had  every  thing  in  order,  helped  to  chase 
away  a  part  of  die  gloom  which  rested  on  Fanny 
Bethel's  heart    She  still  wept,  but  her  tears 
were  not  bitter.    She  could  read  great  mcrcv  in 
the  past,  sad  as  it  had  been,  and  trust  in  it  for 
the  future ;  and,  although  she  scarcely  altowed 
herself  to  think  what  that  future  might  be,  she 
was  filled  with  a  sure  and  loving  confidence  and  I 
spirit  of  submission  which  came  like  the  peace  | 
of  sleep  to  her  woro  spirit.  A  comfiartable  meal 
had  been  provided,  of  which  all  present  shared, 
and  they  blessed  and  ate  their  bread  in  peace. 
At  length  "good-night  "  was  spoken,  and  tlie 
door  closed  upon  die  Bethels  in  dieur  new  ^ 
dwelling. 

Their  new  life  wa-s  commenced  with  prayer. 
Kneeling  together  they  made  tlicir  supplication  ; 
to  Him  who  has  promised  lo  hear;  and  soothed 
and  comfi;rted  licyond  what  they  h-elicved  pos-  ' 
sible,  they  went  to  seek  their  rest,  and  sleep  ' 
did  not  forsake  them.  "He  came  like  moon-  j 
light  Into  die  liome  of  the  fatherless,"  and  under  : 
the  shadow  of  his  wings  their  souls  lay  in  1 
oblivion  oi'  all  troubles,  or  were,  perhaps,  solaced  , 
with  delightful  dreams.  ! 

The  world  was  now  to  begin  in  earnest  for 
Fanny  rjcllu  1,  and  stifling  her  .sorrow  and  steel- 
ing her  heart,  she  prepared  herself  for  a  vigor- 
ous performance  of  her  new  duties.  She  felt 
that  she  was  undertaking  a  task  of  great  respon- 
sibility, !)ut  God,  wlio  luid  allotted  this  new 
sphere  ot  duty,  would  strengthen  her  to  h\\  it. 
Her  first  business,  therefore,  was  not  to  ques*  f 
tton  the  wisdom  of  that  Providence  which  had  1 
placed  !.cr  where  she  now  was,  but  to  make  tlie 
best  of  it,  and  not  to  look  back  with  murmuring 
regret  to  the  one  which  it  was  His  will  to  take 
from  her. 

Fanny  commenced  her  school,  and  was  now 
fairly  out  upon  the  wide,  wide  worid  alone. 
She  must  begin  in  earnest  the  great  battle  of 
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life,  and  learn  to  stnnd  by  herseli'  in  the  con- 
flictf  looking  but  to  Heaven  for  aid.  Would 
not  that  uneiring  One,  whose  system  of  edoca- 
tion  is  v«ry  unlike  that  of  man,  for  those  he 
loves  most  he  chastens  most,  sustain  and  guide 
her  on  the  rugged  path  she  wa$  now  to  tread? 
There  were  times  iriien,  shrinking  from  the 
burden  of  her  trials,  she  would  almost  exclaim, 
"  Let  this  cvip  pass  from  me !"  but  such  sca^^ons 
of  despondence  were  of  short  duration.  Her 
early  trials,  commenced  even  in  childhood,  had 

[)if)c!ucetl  a  inafurity  lianlly  to  be  cxi)cctei-l  in 
one  of  her  age,  and  she  soon  learned  to  live 
entirely  above  the  world.  Some,  such  as  Mrs. 
Stintem,  might  consider  her  as  being  lowered, 

'  because,  as  that  lady  said,  "s!ie  was  no  better 
nor  a  hireling;"  but  in  the  task  of  exerting  an 

I  influence,  either  for  good  or  evU,  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  being  trained  for  the  con- 
flict in  wliicli  every  one  must  enc^^je,  she  con- 
sidered hcrseil'  as  not  working  for  man,  but  for 
God ;  not  as  a  member  of  the  human  family, 
but  as  belonging  to  the  household  of  faitli, 
lahorinpf  with  the  one  talent  which  it  had 
pleased  God  to  be:>tow  u[}on  her,  and  which, 
through  his  assisting  grace,  she  determined 

should  become  five.  So,  in  the  sure  cunfidente 
of  child-like  faith,  she  laid  her  cares  to  rest, 
and  reposed  on  that  infinite,  untiring  Love 
which  had  become  the  wi&iling  solace  of  her 
existence. 

She  opened  her  school  with  twelve  scholars, 
to  whom  she  taught  the  several  branches  of 
reading,  writing,  ciphering,  sewii^,  and  knitting. 
Kate,  who  was  in  some  thincrs  a  scholar,  taught 
the  little  ones  their  letters  and  how  to  spell  io 
'*the  rudiments,"  but  she  was  of  a  quarrelsome 
and  impatient  temper^  and  proved,  as  Aunt 
Kachel  predicted,  a  great  trial  to  Fanny.  But 
not  once,  even  when  Maja  complained  of  her  | 
domineering  ways  and  die  scholaurs  of  her  petu- 
lance, did  Fanny  regret  the  charge  she  had 
undertaken,  or  wish  to  shrink  from  her  self- 
imposed  task.  True,  her  waywardness  not 
only  saddened  her,  but  at  times  was  most  pro* 
voking,  but  she  would  fry  to  love  her,  and  bear 
with  and  take  care  of  her,  and  if  necessary 
work  for  her  suppKJrt,  for  she  was  homeless, 
friendless,  and  still  almost  a  diild,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  that  friends  could  urge,  persisted  in  keep- 
ing her,  although  she  was  a  bioderance  rather 
than  a  help. 
With  .such  refined  tasttt  and  sciitinients  as 
'  slie  liad  received  from  nature,  her  present 
[  drudgery  could  not  at  times  but  be  distasteful 
I  to  her ;  but  she  never  manifested  any  symjitom 
of  impatience  cither  to  Kate  or  the  most  per- 
verse of  her  scholars.  She  frequently  when 


any  complaint  was  made  tried  to  imprffs^?  on 
her  that  it  was  not  only  their  duty  to  bear 
cheerfully  the  discipline  which,  by  God's  ap-  | 
pointmcnt,  they  were  now  undergcrfng,  but  that 
in  their  present  conditi()n  they  must  depend 
greatly  on  the  kindness  and  good-will  of  others,  j 
which  were  not  to  be  g^ned  by  a  dispby  of 
pxssionate  and  willful  tempers,  and  that  much 
self-control  and  patience  were  needed  in  teach- 
ing a  set  of  rude,  ignorant  children. 

^Whatever  we  do^  Kate,  dear,"  she  would 
often  say,  "we  ought  to  do  cheerfully,  because 
all  our  lot  is  ordered  by  One  who  can  not  err, 
and  whose  dispensations 't  is  sin  to  duubt.  ' 

AU,  however,  was  in  vain,  she  only  received 
some  petulant  answer  or  anijry  replv.  One 
day  Kate,  after  many  little  quarrels  with  the 
pupils,  got  into  what  Maja  very  significantly, 
though  not  very  elegantly,  calkd  "a  snarl,'*  j 
and,  unknown  to  her  sister,  sent  three  of  them 
home  to  complain  that  Kate  Maclean  bad  called  i 
them  by  some  unkind  or  abusive  name.  These 
girls  brought  back  the  next  morning  messages  i 
from  their  parents,  intimatinjj  that  "they  were  j 
sent  to  school  to  Fanny  Bethel,  and  that  they  j 
hoped  she  would  teach  them  hersel£"  j 

Poor  Fanny!    She  scarce  knew  how  to  meet 
the  ditficulty.    To  comply  witli  the  request  j 
would  disturb  her  school  arrangements  seri-  i 
ously,  and  not  to  comply  with  it  would  as  cer-  | 
tainly  displease  several  of  those  on  whom  her  | 
support  depended.  She  therefore  tried  to  pacify 
the  children  and  satisfy  the  parents,  but  to  do 
this  she  must  impose  an  additional  burden  on  . 
herself.    Yet  she  did  not  altogether  succeed, 
for  Kate,  altogetlier  unmoved  by  Fanny's  en- 
treaties, and  by  no  means  yielduig,  only  became  | 
more  petulant,  and  scarce  a  day  passed  in  which  ^ 
she  did  not  do  something  to  increase  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  children  or  their  parents,  till, 
one  by  one,  several  were  withdrawn.  ^ 

The  consequent  decrease  in  her  profits,  al- 
though of  serious  importance  to  F.Ttiny,  did  i 
not  affect  her  a.t  did  the  ungrateful  and  perverse  , 
behavior     Kate  to  horseIC  As  she  grew  up  | 
she  «ja\e  promise  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but 
her  teni[>er  did  not  improve.    In  her  imperious 
arrogance  she  murmured  at  having  to  as&ijit, 
and  Uamed  Fanny  for  not  sending  her  abroad 
^  to  a  school  where  she  would  have  j;re.iter 
1  advantages  than  could  be  had  in  the  poor, 
mean,  pent-up  village  of  C.  There  is  nothing  i 
that  cuts  so  deeply  into  the  heart  as  ingrati*  j 
tude,  and  this  was   Fanny's  greatest  trial. 
None  but  herself  could  know  bow  great  were  i 
the  sacrifices  she  bad  made  for  one  vriio  was  so 
I  incapable  of  appreciating  her  unselfish  services, 
1  and  it  caused  her  bitter  anguish.  She  did  not^ 
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;  however,  suflfer  herself  to  become  imp«tient; 

would  overcome  evil  with  jjood.    Tiie  trials 
and  anxieties  caused  by  her  school  affairs  she 
considered  of  minor  importance.   The  teasing 
I   ways  of  the  careless  and  obstinate  forced  her 
'    to  exercises  of  patiV'ncc  which  induced  a  steady 
^   calmness  of  spirit  that  nothing  could  overthrow, 
not  even  when  l^te  at  last  dedared  that  she 
j    would  not  help  teach,  and  with  no  thought 
except  for  herself  left  the  whole  burden  on 
Fanny. 

Bot  as  time  passed  oo«  and  the  taste, of  the 

villagers  improved,  they  shared  in  that  rapid 
rise  to  wealth  for  which  our  country  is  so 
remarkable,  and  began  to  think  that  the  orna- 
menial  blanches  of  education  night  be  tasght 
as  well  as  the  useful.  Fanny  added  music 
teaching  to  her  other  duties,  and  j^ve  perfect 
satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Stintem  had  not  been  able  to  "buy  the 
Bethel  plate  nor  the  piattny  at  her  own  price, 
but  she  was  not  ajjoin'  for  till  be  beat  by  any 
body,  and  so  she  bought  a  new  one  out  and 
out  Sbe  was  goin'  to  have  her  Betty  and 
Cerinthcy  larnt  to  play  music."  and  so  slie 
called  on  Fanny  one  evening  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  «*lam  them  to  play  the  pianny." 

I      Fanny  replied  that  she  would. 

'  '*  But  I  tell  you  what,  miss,"  she  continued, 
''times  is  very  hard,  and  you  '11  just  have  to 

'   tdee  tiiem  both  one  under  one." 

'*Howls1iiat,  Mcs.Stmtem?  Idonotknow 
what  you  mean." 

'  "  I  jist  mean  that  one  quarter  will  do  both," 
was* the  reply.  ''You  say  you  give  three  ks- 

j  sons  a  week ;  well,  you  must  give  Bettie  for  one 
week  and  then  Cerinthey  the  aext|  and  SO  make 
the  quarter  between  them." 

understand  you  now,  Mrs.  Stintem,**  said 
Fanny.  "  But,  Mrs.  Stintem,  can  not  you  see 
that  you  are  imposing  double  labor  on  me  while 
you  are  thus  managing  to  save  your  purse  ?  I 
can  not  do  it  Perhaps  Kate  may;  she  under* 
stands  the  rudiments  quite  well  enoi^h  to  teach 

I  beginners." 

i  Kate  was  at  first  very  indignttit  at  the  propo- 
sition, but  as  she  wanted,  she  said,  *'some 

money  of  her  own,"  she  at  last  consented,  but 
managed  it  so  that  the  burden  was  at  last,  as 
usual,  transferred  to  Fanny. 


There  was  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion 
for  pobfo  men  to  say,  "Show  me  a  proved 

abuse,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  correct  it" 
Times  are  changed.  Men  now  say,  "  Show  me 
a  practical  improvement,  and  that  improvement 
X  win  do  my  best  to  realise." 


RACINE. 


CORNEILLE  and  Racine  are  the  Dioscuri  | 
of  French  dramatic  literature.   The  name  . 
of  the  one  naturally  suggests  that  of  die  other; 
not  from  any  similarity  in  their  genius  or  pro- 
ductions, but  rather  from  tlic  relation  they  sus- 
tained to  each  other  and  to  the  hterature  of 
thdr  times.  In  the  comparison  which  is  gener- 
ally instituted  hctwecn  the  two  poets,  the  best  ! 
critics  are  cither  divided,  or  else  hesitate  in  the 
allotment  of  superiority.   FonteneUe  and  Mad< 
ame  de  Sevlgne  give  the  preference  to  Comeille, 
La  Harpc,  Voltaire,  and  others  to  Kacinc. 
"Long  live  our  old  friend  Corneille!"  exclaims 
Madame  Sevigne.   '*Let  us  pardon  his  bad 
verses,  in  consideration  of  the  admirable  and, 
sublime  beauties  which  transport  us;  they  are' 
the  touches  of  an  inimitable  master."  Fonten-. 
neUe  considered  It  as  "a  decision  generally  e5> 
tablished,  that  Comielle  occupies  the  first  place 
and  Racine  the  second but  his  preference  as 
a  critic  is  more  or  Jess  alTccted  by  his  partiality 
as  n  relative.  On  the  other  hand  Voltsdre 
wished  to  write,  "Beautiful,  pathetic,  harmoni-  ; 
ous,  sublime,"  at  the  bottom  of  every  p,age  of 
his  literary  fitvorite.   Such  were  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  a  contemporaneous  age  relative  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the  great  rival  poets. 
The  scales  of  criticism  have  been  oscillating 
ever  since. 

It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  a  compari- 
son between  different  types  of  beauty,  and  pro- 
nounce in  favor  of  one  in  preference  to  another, 
when  they  may  all  be  of  the  highest  order  of 
their  kind.  Corneille  and  Racine  sustain  a 
somewhat  similar  relation  to  the  French  dran  a 
tiiat  /Eiicliyius  and  Euripides  do  to  the  Greek, 
in  single  passages  Comeille  sometimes  rises 
superior  to  Racine,  but  no  production  of  the 
former,  taken  as  a  perfect  whole,  can  dispute 
the  palm  with  the  Athalie  of  the  latter.  Cor- 
n^lle  excels  hi  treating  of  the  noUe  and  he-  | 
roic,  Kacinc  in  depicdng  the  tender  and  ]>a-  \ 
thetic.  While  Comielle  addresses  himself  to 
the  intellect,  Racine  find^  his  way  to  the  heart 
Racine  enlist.s  the  deeper  .<!ympathy  and  secures 
our  esteem,  Corneille  inspires  the  g:reater  rev- 
erence and  commands  our  admiration.  In  tlie 
finrmer  we  most  admire  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
position, in  the  latter  the  grandeur  of  the  con- 
ception. Racine,  calm  and  majestic,  flows  on-  ' 
ward  like  a  beautiful  river,  Corneille,  bold  and 
sublime,  rushes  headlong  like  an  impetuous  j 
torrent  ! 

The  life  of  an  author  is  generally  devoid  of 
variety.  I'hat  of  Racine  is  singularly  so.  He 
was  bom  at  La  Ferte,  Milan,  December  21, 
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1639.  HavfnjT  lost  Ms  parents  when  a  child, 

he  was  con fi Jed  to  Ihc  care  of  his  maternal 
grandtatlicr,  and  brought  up  in  the  Abbey  of 
Port  RoyaL  Here,  amid  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Burrounding  conntiy  with  which  his  po- 
etic nature  was  in  perfect  sympathy,  hr  re- 
ceived his  early  education,  which  he  subse- 
quently completed  at  college  of  Harcotirt  At 
an  early  age  he  imbibed  a  passion  for  the  old 
Greek  dramatists,  among  Ktirip't!cs  was  | 

his  iavortte  autlior.  A  Greek  romance  having 
fidlen  into  his  hands,  he  read  it  with  intense  in- 
terest and  after  his  precepUMr  had  taken  two 
copies  away  from  him.  he  procured  a  tliird,  and 
having  committed  it  to  memory,  carried  it  to  his 
master,  exclaiming,  **  You  may  burn  this  also,  as 
you  did  the  others." 

He  commenced  his  poetical  career  by  writing 
indifferent  verses  in  French  and  Latin.  His 
first  production  of  any  considerable  merit  was 
an  ode  adf!rcsscd  to  ^Taria  Tiieresa  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  marriage  to  Louis  XIV.  It  was 
entitled  Let  Nymphes  de  ta  Seine^  and  was  the 
means  of  procuring  for  him  a  pension  of  six 
hundrt  tl  livres  and  a  gratuity  of  a  htinrlrcd  ]ov:is 
d'or.  He  now,  at  the  solicitation  of  .s')nie  of 
his  relatives,  left  Paris  and  abandoned  poetry, 
for  a  time,  for  the  study  of  theology  with  the 
view  of  becoming  a  priest.  But  the  rassnclc 
and  the  brevtaiy  were  ill  suited  to  his  poetic 
temperament.  He  soon  returned  to  the  French 
capital,  where,  encouraged  by  Molie'rc,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  dramatic  cnmposition.  His 
first  tragedy,  La  ThebauU,  which  appeared  in 
1664,  although  greatly  inferior  to  his  later  pro- 
ductions, was  very  favorably  received,  for  it  evi- 
dently containe<l  the  germ  of  the  poet's  dramatic 
genius.  The  Alexandre  appeared  soon  after. 
Comeille  having  read  it,  said  to  Racine  that  he 
had  a  great  talent  for  pot  ^n  .  \>\\\  nrmr  for  irat;- 
edy.  In  Andromaque  the  genius  of  the  rising 
poet  is  dearly  visible,  and  henceforth  he  was 
regarded  as  a  worthy  rival  of  the  veteran  Cor- 
neille,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  had  held 
undisputed  sway  upon  the  Parisian  stage.  The 
0</ constituted  the  first  epoch  in  the  dramatic 
lltcra'aire  of  France,  the  Andromaque  the  sec- 
ond. Tho'.i;;h  the  pact  bciriowed  tlie  suliieet  of 
the  piece  from  Virgil,  and  the  character  of  Her- 
mione  from  Euripides,  yet,  beneath  the  touch 
of  his  magical  wand,  it  becomes  a  veritable  cre- 
ation. 

The  plot  of  the  Andromaque  is  very  simple. 
In  the  division  of  the  female  capUves  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  Andromache  falls  to  the  lot  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  King  of  F.pirus,  who  is  inspired  with  an 
honorable  passion  for  his  beautiful  captive. 
Andromacheir  fiiithful  to  the  memory  of  her 


heroic  husband,  the  noble  Hector,  does  not 

reciprocate  nor  encourage  it,  but  urged  by  the 
strength  of  her  maternal  instincts,  she  finally 
consents,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  Astyanax 
her  son,  to  be  led  in  marriage  to  die  altar.  As 
a  counterplot,  Hermione,  da\iL,diter  of  Metie!aus 
and  Helen,  promises  her  hand,  in  a  fit  of  jeal- 
ousy, to  Orestes,  on  condition  that  he  will  pre- 
vent this  anticipated  union  with  her  hated  rival, 
even  though,  to  accomplish  it,  lie  may  find  it 
necessary  to  take  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  for  whom 
she  has  ccmcdved  a  most  violent  passion.  See 
the  conflict  of  love  and  jealousy  I 

HKRMI.  IMC 
"  B*  quick,  Orc»te»  1    Execute  my  orders  1 
Alas  t  my  orders  I    O  iire])<»terous  guilt  I 
Can  I  decree  the  death  of  him  I  lore?" 

But  when  she  learns  that  Pyrrhus,  with  his 
retinue,  is  on  his  way  to  the  tempie  in  order  to  1 
celebrate  his  marriage  with  Andromache,  and  | 

that  Orestes  hesitates  to  execute  his  fatal  [trom- 
ise,  she  is  transported  with  jealousy  and  rage. 

"I  "11  .noiigc  m\»rlf;  I  '11  lo  live  tetrjile; 
I  11  Dvcrtum  the  .illar,  sU»b  the  [■rlc-.t, 
I  'ii  hurl  destruction  like  a  whirlwiiui  round  me  t 
They  must  not  wed  I  they  mutt  not  live  1  (bcy  tteB  aolt 
Let  me  bctoMl  1  bavB  po  tinM  to  IomI 
StudoffI  iMMmeiMtl  iMBan^mdMiil  . 

0  PyrrhiM  I  tyrant  I  tnutort  thou  ahall  bleed  1" 

Orestes  now  enters,  and  in  reply  to  her  eager 

inquiry, 

"laPynliwiUbr  | 

relates  how  the  proud  son  of  Achilles,  while  in  , 
tlie  very  act  of  placinci;  his  diadem  upon  the 
brow  of  the  beautiful  Andromache,  is  slain  be- 
fore the  altar  by  the  infuriated  Greeks.  He 
then  claim.s  her  hand  in  the  execution  of  her 
promise.  But  what  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feel-  j 
ing  1  Her  love  proves  stronger  than  her  jeal- 
ousy. She  now  launches  her  terrible  denun- 
ciations upon  the  head  of  Orestes,  who  has 
executed,  only  too  £iitlifullyi  her  rash  and 
bloody  orders: 

"  Peace,  montter,  peM*  t  Go      ihjr  horricl  tale 

T'.  -w-f^yis.        lu'wl  it  in  tl:c  iTctrti  !  ^ 
WoultUt  ifi'"i  aii|'Ml'-  111  ti;e  \\\\  li.irh.ii 011?.  guiU? 
Me  would.'!  ihoii  niike  ihe  nccompliic  of  thy  Crinice? 
Hence  to  thy  iireeks,  and  boMt  thy  fcml  exploits  I 
My  v>ul  abhors  them  I    I  disclaim  the  deed  t 
Uegonel  I  know  thee  no^  ibou  fcU  bwheriM  t 
Whirt  ted  he  doner  Whet  amid  ynmkm  llqr  nadnMe 
ToMka»unateKisreal,tobnm«aHi)  I 
Who  Kt  tliee  ou?  j 

O,  grant  me  patience,  Heaven  I 
With  your  own  lifts  did  you  not  curM  the  tyrant, 
PraooHiMo  kb  dMdi,  ladiiiseMlodMtrqgrliiB} 

ukumionf. 

What  if,  tTan«p«rted  by  my  boumllcts  ivission. 

1  could  not  bear  to  see  him  wed  anoilicr — 
Were  yov  lo  obey  a  jealout  waman'i  freniy  ? 
Yoa  ihottld  Itttre  dived  tato  my  boMet  iboughlit 
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I       Iff  hoHtidMmlhMof  laca^  fmnnuSMi 

AndanaiyanfcrHMaeeHoflom  , 
Why  did  ycM  uke  me  at  my  wnrfF  You  taw 

'I  lit  ^tf^l^:>;Ic?  of  my  s<ui]  ;  y<iii  licai  J  nic  r.U'f  ; 

Yet  still  have  doubted,  an<l       questioned  00, 
*         B«fai«  jratt  ventured  on  a  Use  »o  precious." 

As  a  portion  of  this  admirable  pnssajrc  is  so 

i frequently  quoted,  and,  in  tiie  opinion  of  the 
■  best  French  critics,  contains  the  palm  of  sub- 
limity with  the  Qtt'il  mourtit  of  Corneille — 
though  it  is  the  sublimity  of  passion  compared 
with  the  sublimity  of  sentiment — we  can  not 
Acbear  tiaascribin;  it  from  the  original; 

"Mais  ;iai'ic  :  (ic  v>[i  %<itt  nui  t'.»  rfivJii  I'.irbi'.rL' ? 
Pottrquoi  I'assaMiner?  Qu'a-t-tl  &it?  Aqucltitrc? 

In  166S  Racine  produced  his  only  comedy,  the 
Lxs  Ftat'd^urs,  in  imitation  of"  tiie  Wasp?;  of 

I    Aristophanes,    lirittannicusy  Berenice^  Bajaset^ 

'  and  MithridaU  appeared  in  rapid  succession. 
BcWnice  was  written  at  the  request  of  Henri- 
etta, of  England,  who,  in  order  to  bring  the  two 

I  rival  poets  into  more  direct  competition,  re- 
qnestod  them  to  write  each  a  tragedy  founded 
on  the  same  plot  The  Berenice  of  Corneille 
was  a  failure;  thit  of  Racine  has  been  styled, 

J    ftitli  propriety,  a  beautiful  elegy  in  live  acts. 

I  Ifk^mia  appeared  in  1674,  Phiik*  in  1677. 

hi  i'^73  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  and  shortly  after,  in  connection  with 
Boileau,  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV  royal 

\  historiographer.  He  commenced  a  history  of 
the  rcig^n  of  tliis  monarch  which  he  never  com- 

I   pkted.    The  manuscript,  witli  the  exception  of 

I  a  small  fragment,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1726. 
He  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  literary 
i^lr.ry.    l^\it  havin;;  married  a  devout  wife,  he 

i   was  induce<J,  by  considerations  of  a  religious 

I  character,  to  renounce  the  drama,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  education  of  Itis  ciiildren.  Though 

his  marriat^e  ap5>ears  to  have  luen  an  act  of 
penance,  and  his  wire  was  a  woman  totally  dc- 

I  void  of  sensibility,  who  had  never  even  learned 
the  titles  to  the  tragedies  which  had  rendered 
the  name  of  her  husViaiif!  so  illustrious,  still  the 

I    poet  found  liimsclt  happier  in  tlie  retirement  of 

I  home»  and  the  aifectioas  of  his  fiunily,  tiian  in 
the  ^a',>ns  I  if  the  nobility,  or  amid  the  splendors 

J    of  tlte  court. 

"  He  had  one  day  returned  from  Versailles  to 
enjoy  this  pleasure,  when  an  equerry  of  the 
duke  c^-'f  to  tell  him  that  he  was  expected  to 
dine  at  the  Hotel  Conde.    'I  shall  not  have 

I  that  honor,*  he  replied,  '  it  is  more  than  eight 
days  since  I  have  seen  my  wife  and  children, 
who  are  anticipating  a  fete  to-day  in  having  me 

I  to  dine  with  them  upon  a  very  line  carp,  and  I 
can  not  disappoint  them.'  The  equerry  repre- 


sented to  him  tiiat  a  numerous  d>mpany  had 

been  invited  to  the  duke's  repos^  who,  in  ex- 
I)«ctation  of  seeinj^  him,  looked  upon  the  occa- 
sion as  a  fete  also,  and  that  the  prince  would 
be  mortified  if  he  did  not  come.  Racine  then 
sent  for  the  carp,  and  showing  it  to  the  equerry, 
said,  *You  can  jiidi^e  whether  I  can  excuse 
myself  from  dining  with  these  poor  children 
who  wish  to  entertain  me  to-day,  and  who 
would  have  no  pleasure  in  eating  this  dish 
without  me.'  And  the  equerry  was  obliged  to 
return  alone." 

It  is  said  tiiat  every  theater  has  its  green- 
room. This,  no  dou!)t,  was  true  of  the  domestic 
life  of  Racine ;  and  yet  this  beautiful  little  epi- 
sode betrays  the  paternal  tenderness  of  the 
|x>et's  heart.  To  this  was  superadded  a  spirit 
of  true  Christian  devotion,  which,  unhappily,  is 
too  frequently  found  divorced  from  the  lives  and 
writings  of  those  whose  genius  enables  them  to 
give  tone  and  color  to  public  sentiment.  Every 
evenin'^  lie  would  assemlile  his  household  for 
domestic  worship,  which  he  himself  conducted 
with  characteristic  earnestness.  The  reading  of 
a  Psalm  would  awaken  all  his  poetic  sensibilities, 
when  he  woiild.  not  unfrequcntly,  compose  an 
impromptu  of  surpassing  tenderness  and  beauty. 

Though  he  had  resolved  never  again  to  write 
for  the  stage,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Madame  de  Maintcnon  he  composed  the  Bib- 
lical drama  of  Esther,  for  the  purpose  of  rep- 
resentation by  the  pupils  of  St  Cyr.  On  its 
first  appearance  it  met  with  distinguished  favor. 
The  Idng  and  court  applauded,  and  the  prince 
of  Cond^  wept  Though  Esther  may  more 
properly  be  st\led  a  «vacrcd  idyl  than  a  drama, 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty,  <:^race.  and  sub- 
limity of  its  language.  The  choruses,  which 
Racine  now  first  introduced  into  his  dramas  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  arc  especially  beautiful, 
full  of  tenrlerncs^  and  sweetness.  The  poet 
appears,  at  times,  to  have  caught  the  spirit  and 
inspiration  of  the  grand  old  Hebrew  bards. 
Though  they  lose  much  of  their  exquisite  mel- 
ody in  the  process  of  translation,  we  subjoin 
an  extract  or  two  as  a  specimen  of  the  style, 
taUng  tiie  liberty  of  making  a  slight  transposi- 
tion in  orr'er  to  ^ive  an  idea  of  the  whole,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  avoid  the  necessity  of  quoting 
at  greater  length. 

The  Israelites,  in  view  of  their  approaching 
deliverance  from  captivity,  hail  with  transport 
their  speedy  restoration  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  and  celebrate  the  oertdn  rewards  of 
the  rii^teoQS. 

SOLOi 

"  Thv  Cod  with  th<^e  is  nCmdMf 
kejoice,  U  weeping  ZtoB  I  Aalce  tin*  tmn  die  dost. 
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C^l^t  otT  ihy  servile  robes,  by  tears  and  toiK  dirfilc^ 
Resume  ihc  pirmcnU  wliicli  bccfnic  the  just, 
TheCUIWoa  Israel  now  no  more  rcmaiai. 

O  bunt  your  chains 

Ye  captured  bands 

In  Ibnicp  lauds; 
KiciiAM  yMtt  ilspit  o*w  Mn  md  |dMn% 
AihbiMb  ftow  flw  Mort  t— on  dwriMi 

nUKT. 

O  gentle  peace  I 
Eternal  light  1 
,  Bmb^  em  b(4^i  I 

Bappf  llw  iMHt  lint  will  net  that  MkM 
OfendepeMet 
BunslNghlt 
HapirthslkNrtiwiiliidi  <has  Hull  not  cmh. 

THE  CHOIR. 

OgenikiMMel 
Btomilllgbtl 
Beauty  ev«r  bright  i 
O  gentle  peace  1 
Hapiv  dM  htart  iam  nAieh  ilMtt  dnk  not  coMii** 

Encouracjcd  by  his  success  Racine  composed 
anotlicr  tirama  similar  to  that  of  Esther  on  the 
fall  of  Athaliah.  Though  the  Aihalie,  which 
appeared  in  itiQi,  attracted  but  fitde  attention, 
Boileau  consoled  the  disappointed  poet  by  pro- 
nouncinij  it  his  most  perfect  work,  a  decisioiX 

I in  wliich  modern  critics  mostly  concur. 
At  tbe  inttigatioo  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
I  he  now  comjK).SL'd  a  treatise  on  the  unhappy 
'  condition  of  the  people,  owinj;  to  the  prodigality 
and  extravagance  of  the  court,  which  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Louis  XIV.  "Does  he  be- 
lieve," said  the  offended  monarch,  "because  he 
can  write  verses  to  perfection  that  he  knows 
every  thin^f  ?  And  because  he  b  a  great  poet 
does  be  wish  to  become  minister  of  State  ?" 
Extreme  sensibility,  thoujih  It  be  the  basis,  is 
at  the  same  time  the  penalty  of  genius.  Racine, 
who  was  more  of  a  poet  than  philosopher,  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  King's  displeasure.  To 
him  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  smile  was  like 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  Ever}'  man,  says  M. 
Guizot,  fiin*  upon  the  side  toward  which  he 
inclines.  Racine,  who  has  not  unfrequently 
been  styled  the  poet  of  a  cmirt,  had  a  penchant 
for  ro^Til  favor,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  his 
downM.  His  mortification^  after  havtnj(r  fallen 
into  dis^rracc  with  the  Ktn^^,  a;:i:ravated  a  dis- 
ease under  which  he  had  su^ered  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  died  soon  after,  April  22,  1699, 
and  was  buried  at  his  own  request  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Port  Royal,  from  whence  hi«;  rcm-«.ins 
were  removed,  in  171 1,  to  Paris,  where  they 
now  repose. 

Of  his  various  tragedies,  Brittannicus,  Phedre, 
and  Athalie  are  generally  resinrded  as  his  mas- 
terpieces. In  Brittannicus  he  combines  the 
beauty  of  Virgil  with  the  vigor  of  Tadtus.  In 
Phedre  tiie  conflict  of  contending  passions  is  i 


delineated  in  a  manner  that  reminds  one  of  his 
^reat  master  Euripides,  while  in  Athalie,  his 
last  and  most  perfect  work,  and  liie  flower  of 
the  French  drama,  he  rivals  the  tragical  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  Sophocles. 

As  Phedre,  of  all  the  productions  of  Racine, 
is,  perhaps,  the  one  of  most  interest  to  the 
American  readers,  it  is  entitled  to  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  make  some  more  extended 
extracts — especially  the  famous  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Hippolyte,  which  so  fitly  doses  tills 
powerful  tragedy. 

The  scene  is  at  Trazene;  the  subject,  the 
criminal  passion  of  Phedra,  wife  of  Theseus,  , 
fbr  Hippdyte,  his  son— a  ptosion  which  she  1 
contemplates  with  horror,  and  stnijrfjles,  when  ' 
too  late,  to  overcome.    Tbe  hidden  Hame,  cher-  j 
ished  in  secret,  has  become  a  consuming  fire,  ! 
which  involves  not  only  herself,  but  her  inno- 
cent victim  in  one  common' ruin.    Having  made 
an  avowal  of  her  passion  to  Hippolyte,  her 
overtures  are  indignantly  rejected  by  the  virtu« 
ous  youth.    Maddened  by  disappointment,  and 
at  the  same  time  stunEi:  with  remorse,  she  im- 
plores death  at  the  hand  ot  Hippolyte,  as  she  ' 
excldms,  with  all  the  energy  of  her  fiery  and 
passionate  nature, 

"  Here  is  my  heart ;  here  let  thy  hand  the  tethmmd 
Impatient  it*  cBmniAnt  aia  to  ttpiate, 

Tttcnilrikcs  •  .  .  • 

Or  if  from  ttais  ofUood  10  vile  llwtt  woddit  In  fiMd, 
C^TC  iM^  at  Imi^  thy  OMWi^  thit  I  nay    dn  tad." 

Hippolyte  flics  in  terror,  but  in  flying  leaves 

behind  his  sword,  which  subsequently  proves  I 

his  ruin.   On  the  return  of  Theseus,  ^none  j 

the  nurse,  to  shield  the  honor  of  her  mistress,  ! 

accuses  the  unfortunate  youth,  who,  in  spite  of 

his  professions  of  innocence,  is  driven  into  exile  I 
amid  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  his  unhappy 

fildier.  To  increase  the  vidence  of  her  pasdon,  I 

Phedra  now  learns,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  ' 
affections  of  Hippolyte  bclonj^  to  another.  The 

pangs  of  jealouity  are  superadded  to  those  of  | 

unrequited  love.  ' 

"What  itews  is  this  my  soul  to'inadness  drives  I 
What  tmodier'd  fife  bow  in  my  heart  revives  t 
Wktt  Hihnins  moin  now  Main  ny  lUc  I" 

Her  fitry  knows  no  bounds.  She  is  adaed 

and  borne  onw.ird  by  a  whirlwind  of  passion  to  j 
the  goal  of  a  terrible  destiny.    During  an  inter* 
val  of  comparative  repose  she  contemplates  tbe 
joyless  past  and  the  hopdesa  fiiture. 

"Alut  thmedresMd  dimes  dist  no*     pence  dcstNTt 

Have  never  brought  my  wretched  heart  one  transient Jof. 
Still  to  the  latest  moment  docs  my  miacry  grow, 
And  froB  this  meUlMd  fife  I  linkiodeeperifoe.'* 
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As  tbe  Cttlmiaatiofi  of  her  misery  she  learns 

that  the  unhappy  Hii)pnlyte  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  her  unnatural  passion,  and  lies  a  bleeding, 
nuui^ed  corpse  upon  the  strand.  The  blood 
of  murdered  imtocence  is  upon  her  strKkea 
«"»;:!.  Remorse,  that  temblc  Nemesis,  is  upon 
her  track.  The  measure  of  her  crimes  is  fuU. 
She  would  seek  refief  in  death,  but  shrinles 
back  fn  terror  from  the  dread  alternative.  She 
c:in  not  live,  and  dares  not  die.  At  length  her 
reason  reeis  beneath  her  accumulated  woes, 
and,  amid  the  frenzied  ravings  of  an  insane 
despair,  she  launches  her  guilty  soul  into  the 
fearful  presence  of  an  anj^y  Cod. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  style  of 
Racine,  which  for  tteaoty  and  perfection  is, 
according  to  French  critics,  perhaps,  only  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Virgil.  "  His  ex]>rcs?<ion,"  says 
La  Harpe,  always  so  happy  and  so  natural, 
that  it  seems  as  if  no  other  couM  have  been 
found ;  and  every  word  is  jjlacetl  In  such  a 
manner  that  we  can  not  £ancy  any  other  place 
to  have  suited  it  as  welL  The  structure  of  his 
st}*Ie  is  such  tliat  nothing  could  be  displaced, 
nothing  added,  nofhinrj  retrenched;  it  is  one 
unalterable  whole.  Even  his  inaccuracies  are 
often  but  sacrifices  required  by  good  taste,  nor 
would  any  thing  be  more  difficult  tiian  to  rewrite 
a  line  of  Racine." 

The  faults  of  Racine  belonged  not  so  much 
to  himself  as  to  his  language  and  times.  The 
French,  as  compared  with  the  languages  of 
Euripides  and  Virgil,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
stantly brought  into  competition,  is  lacking  in 
energy,  flexibiliQr,  and  harmony;  while  tfie  nsr 
tional  taste  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  had 
adopted  a  critical  code  for  dramatic  coTn|>osi- 
tion  that  was  calculated  to  destroy  all  lyrical 
freedom  and  poetical  propriety.  Omsequentiy, 
we  find  in  the  midst  of  his  most  tra;,'ic  scenes 
a  tone  of  artificial  sentiment  and  French  gal- 
lantry, that  would  better  comport  with  an  age 
of  chivalry,  or  the  court  of  Versailles,  than  with 
the  stern  .simplicity  of  ihc  ancient  Creeks  and 
Romans.  Alexander  the  Great,  transformed 
into  a  French  courtier,  is  very  unlike  the  heroic 
Macedonian,  while  Pyrrhus,  with  his  sentimental 

language  and  polite  bearing  in  the  presence  of 
Andromache,  his  beautiful  captive,  discredits 
the  haughty  son  of  the  noble  Achilles. 

But  though  the  dramas  of  Racine  were  more 
or  less  a  reflection  of  the  court — a  poetical 
efflorescence  of  the  times  and  age  in  which  he 
Kved^-yet  hb  firalts  are  Inconsiderable  when 

compared  with  the  beauties  of  his  style.  In 
the  ease  and  harmony  of  his  versitication,  and 
the  grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  of  his  diction, 
ia  the  tkilUbl  deveh>pmeAt  of  the  plo^  and  the 


admirable  delineation  of  passion,  Racine  is  un* 

surpassed.  Endowed  by  n.iture  with  a  flexible 
fancy,  a  delicate  taste,  and  a  tender  sensibility, 
under  the  judicious  censorship  of  his  friend 
Bolleau,  who  taught  him  the  great  art  of  "  writ- 
with  difficulty  easy  verses,"  he  arrived  at 
tlie  perfection  of  art  which  is  "  to  conceal  art," 
and  he  became  not  the  greatest,  but  the  most 
finished  poe^  perhaps,  of  modem  times. 


RELIGIOUS  DANCES  AMONG  THE 
HEATHEN. 


IN  heathen  lands  the  only  description  of 
dance  known  to  the  earliest  ages  was  a 

kind  of  measured  movement  employed  in  the 
worship  of  their  fahe  f;;<->ds.  Tiie  dances  of 
the  Egyptians  are  declared  by  Plato  to  have 
been  wholly  of  Ais  character.  The  origin  of 
this  mode  of  honoring  the  gods  is  now  hidden 
in  fable.  Theophra.stus  attributes  the  invention 
of  dancing  to  a  certain  Andron,  who  Once  lived 
near  Mount  Etna,  in  Sicily.  **But  Enundns 
carries  the  art  many  steps  higher,  making 
Jupiter  the  first  dancing-master.  He  is  repre- 
sented figuring  in  that  capacity  in  the  midst 
of  the  deities  of  Olympus."  Lucian,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  to  the  fabled  goddess  Rhea 
the  honor  of  having  invented  the  dance,  and 
of  having  instructed  her  priests  in  P}ir}'gia  and 
Crete  in  the  proper  mode  of  performing  it. 
The  oldest  poet  and  the  oldest  historian  of 
Greece  mention  dancing.  In  Homer  the  noblest 
and  best  of  his  characters,  from  the  gods  down, 
are  represented  as  performing  in  the  dance. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  most  noted  men 
of  Greece  thought  it  no  discredit  to  take  part 
in  these  things.  But  tiiis  was  before  the  dance 
was  cultivated  purely  for  amusement,  but  wa.s  a 
part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
The  worship  of  the  &bulous  divinities  of 
antiquity  must  necessarily,  at  least  among  the 
masses,  have  been  of  a  very  low  grade.  It 
could  not  have  been  spiritual  worship.  It  could 
not  have  been  even  highly  inteHectuat  worship, 
for  the  mythology  commonly  received  furnislied 
so  little  basis  for  rational  belief  that  tiie  minds 
which  were  most  cultivated  and  given  to  thought 
charged  tiie  whole  system,  in  secret,  wiA  folly, 
and  rejected  it  as  unworthy  of  credence.  The 
multitude  who  cnq^aged  in  the  ceremonials  of 
worship  were  rude  and  exceedingly  ignorant, 
not  only  upon  the  subject  of  true  teligion,  but 
in  general.  There  was  nothing  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  gods,  as  described  in  their  fabulous 
histories,  which  could  inspire  truly  devotional 
senthnents.  Greece  and  Italy  had  tiicir  gods 
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of  war,  love,  and  wine.  Every  passion  of 
fallen  human  nature  was  liodied  forth  into  a 
fancied  divinily,  and  man  L>owed  down  and 
worshiped  the  jienonKication  of  his  own  vices. 
TliC  modes  of  worship  practiced  in  those  days 
were  molded  by  the  action  of  these  various  in- 
fluences, which  all  converged  toward  barbarism 
and  degradation.  Prayer  was  unheard  of,  seri- 
ousness was  banished,  and  the  whole  multitude 
gave  themselves  up  to  revelry  and  riotous 
mirth. 

The  first  regular  dances  in  Greece  appear  to 
!t;ue  been  those  performed  in  the  worsliiji  of 
Bacchus,  the  god  of  drunkenness,  and  the 
filbled  giver  of  the  vine.  The  orgies  of  this 
tipsy  divinity  were  so  extremely  agreeable  to 
the  Creek!?  that  they  honored  him  with  no  less 
than  lour  festivals  annually.  As  these  festivals 
thus  celebrated  were  the  germs  whence  have 
spruni;  Ixith  dancing  and  theatrical  representa- 
tion, it  may  not  be  inexpedient  for  us  to  inquire 
into  their  nature  and  general  influence.  Being 
held  in  honor  of  (he  fidded  donor  of  the  vbe, 
thev  were  characterized  hv  the  irrossest  intern- 
perance  and  the  most  unblushing  debauchery. 
Wine  was  free  for  all,  and  In  some  places  it 
was  thought  a  sin  to  be  sober.  Plato  states 
that  on  these  ncca'^ions  he  lias  seen  the  whole 
population  of  Athens  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
One  part  %A  the  otMervnnce  was  a  procession 
in  which  botib  sexcs  took  part  Men,  some 
disfruised  as  wnmen,  others  wearin;:!:  mrisks  of 
wood  or  bark,  and  with  only  a  goat-skin  fast- 
ened around  fhelr  loins  to  imitate  satyrs,  their 
bodies  stained  green  and  red,  or  daubed  with 
plaster  and  soot,  moved  throiit^h  the  streets, 
singmg  the  exploits  of  the  god  of  wine,  and 
dancing  to  the  sound  of  Antes,  c^lnls,  and 
drums.  The  women  who  took  part  in  the  pro- 
cession were  disguised  as  nymphs  of  the  woods 
or  the  waters,  and  bore  their  full  share  of  the 
rude  and  indecent  merriment  The  Baodue,  or 
priestesses  of  the  god,  were  seized  with  a  real 
or  simulated  frenzy.  Clad  in  doe-skins,  and 
bearing  spears  bound  with  the  leaves  of  the 
ivy,  they  ran  up  and  down  the  hills,  sending 
forth  the  wildest  cries,  anrl  using  the  most  un- 
couth and  frantic  gestures.  This  crazy  pro- 
cession went  to  tiie  temple  «IL  Bacchus ;  tiiere 
a  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  the  chorus,  or  band 
of  retnilar  sin^^frs,  standinqf  round  the  thytntU, 
or  altar,  sang  the  dithyrambic  hymn. 

Various  other  performances  took  place  at 
these  notable  festivals.  One  was  the  Ascolia, 
or  the  jjame  of  the  goat-skin.  A  ^at  was 
slain,  and  a  bag  made  of  the  skin,  turned 
wrong  side  out,  and  weU  oiled,  and  a  reward 
was  offered  to  the  one  who  could  dance  the 


lon<,a'st  upon  it  without  s)iijiiin:i;  down,  a  mis- 
hap which  never  failed  to  call  forth  rapturous 
shouts  of  merriment  from  tljc  spectators.  An- 
other ceremony  of  tiiese  refined  solemnities 
was  a  rcpdar  contest  in  drinking  wine.  The 
candidate  for  the  prize  was  placed  upon  the 
goat-sldn  bag  already  described,  and  a  huge 
cup  of  wine  was  phccd  in  his  hands,  and  he 
tliat  eould  drink  the  most  in  tlu?  shortest  lime 
was  rewarded  with  a  leathern  bag  of  wine  and 
a  garland,  or,  according  to  iEUan,  a  golden 
crown. 

At  a  very  early  period  human  sacrifices  were 
oiTered  at  these  festivals.  There  is  a  report 
that  even  as  late  as  the  battle  of  Salarois  three 
Persian  nobles  were  sacrificed  by  Themistocles 
in  honor  of  Bacchus.  But  this  custom  •was 
very  early  superseded  by  anotlier,  in  which  the 
women  who  oomposed  tlie  procession  received 
pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice,  whidi  they 
ate  warm,  raw,  and  bloody. 

These  orgies  and  Bacchanalian  mysteries 
were  introduced  into  Rome,  "where  they  were, 
for  a  time,  carried  on  in  secret,  and,  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  existence,  at  night  The 
initiated,  according  to  Livy,  did  not  indttlge  in 
feasting  and  drinking,  but,  when  their  minds 
were  heated  with  wine,  they  indulged  in  the 
coarsest  excesses  and  the  most  unnatural 
vices.**  **  All  modesty  was  set  aside^  and  every 
kind  of  vice  found  here  its  full  satisfaction." 
But  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  the  nKt  tings 
alone.  Poisoning,  assassination,  perjury,  and 
crimes  of  all  descriptions  spread  in  every  direc- 
tion from  this  radiating  point  of  wickedness. 
At  last  the  Senate  of  Rome  considered  the  case 
so  alarming  as  to  justify  the  passage  of  a  law 
prohibiting  these  assemttlages,  and  inflicting 
imprisonment  and,  in  some  cases,  death  upon 
all  wlio  should  be  found  engaged  in  them. 
Multiiudes  were  apprehended;  some  were  im- 
prisoned and  otheirs  executed;  some  put  an  end 
to  tlieir  h'ves,  and  many  fled  from  Rome.  Thus 
the  rites  in  which  the  modern  dance  had  its 
origin  were  suppressed  as  immoral  and  ruinous 
to  the  state  by  a  Iteathen  legislature^  186  years 
before  the  Christian  era. 

But  while  these  ceremonies  were  in  com- 
paiatively  good  repute,  much  thought  and  atten- 
tion were  bestowed  upon  them,  and  they  1>ei,'an 
to  asstimc  some  appearance  of  method.  The 
term  komos,  which  was  at  first  applied  to  the 
irregular  festal  procession,  common  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Bacchanalia,  was  appropriated  to  a 
rcqnlar  band  of  Bacchic  revelers,  and  the  ex- 
tempore gesticulations  and  extcmjKire  jests, 
mingled  with  the  wild  shout  of  I9  Baeekg^  were 
succeeded  by  systMnatic  songs  and  dances. 
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But  the  moral  character  of  the  festival  was  in 
no  wise  improved  by  the  change.  The  dances 
were  of  the  roost  indecent  description,  and  tlie 
dress  and  gestnres  of  the  perfbrraeni  were  such 
r??  to  brnnd  !he  entirp  nffnir  with  infamy.  Sn 
debased  was  this  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  tlie 
dances  bom>wed  from  Aat  Aristophanes, 
himself  not  by  any  means  the  most  modest  of 
men,  t.ilces  f^Tcnt  credit  to  himself  for  increas- 
ing the  dress  and  lessening  the  performance  of 
the  dancera  introduced  in  bis  pbiys. 

Those  Uacchlc  reveb  have  furnished  names 
in  many  lancr"?f"<?s  for  revcl<?  of  a  more  privrtte 
cSiaracter.  Juvenal  stigmatizes  a  dissolute  and 
Itcentiotts  life  by  applying  to  it  the  name  of 
these  orgies.  St  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Ro- 
mans, warns  them  ac^ninst  ccrtnin  immornltties. 
to  which  he  applies  a  word  wliicli  was  Llic  com- 
mon name  of  a  band  of  Bacchic  singere  and 

(!anc<.'rs.  Tie  cxliorts  thcni  to  "cast  off  tlie 
works  of  darkness,"  and  "walk  honestly,  as  in 
the  day,  not  in  rioting  [Gr.  komais]  and  drunk- 
enness." In  his  Epistle  to  the  Gahtians  he 
mentions  revelifv:^^.  which,  in  (lie  ori;^!"^^  is 
the  same  word,  {fco/fUfi,)  before  translated  "  riot- 
ing,'* SL  Peter  also  speaks  of  ^nwlings" 
{komri^  dassing  them  with  "laadTiousness, 
excess  of  wine,"  and  "excels  of  riot," 
and  intimating  that  tbcy  abound  in  the  heathen 
world.  Heyschius  explains  the  same  word  to 
mean  "shameksa  so^gsi,  lewd  urine-suppers," 
and  similar  excesses. 

In  ancient  times  the  dance  was  an  invariai)ie 
clement  of  public  Trorship  of  the  gods.  At  lirst 
the  chorus,  "which  is  the  name  applied  to  a 
hand  of  singers  and  dancers  performing  in 
honor  of  some  divinity,"  was  composed  of  the 
irhoie  population  of  a  town  or  village.  Th^ 
met  in  tlie  i)u1'!ic  place  of  nsscmbhrrr  and 
offered  thanksgiving  to  the  p.articular  god  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  patron  of  their  country. 
Thanks  were  rendered  in  the  singing  of  hymns, 
which  were  accompanied  with  correspnnrlin;; 
dances.  The  music,  however,  was  (urnisbed  by 
the  poet  or  the  musician  alone,  and  the  multi* 
(1 '  ■  merely  danced,  governing  their  movements 
by  the  hymn  nnd  the  instruments.  In  the  lapse 
of  years  dancing  became  as  much  of  an  art  as 
music,  and  as  the  simple  manners  of  the  early 
a^es  wore  aw.iy,  and  as  we  and  effeminacy  j 
gathered  influence,  it  became  a  profe«?Rion.  the 
grand  object  of  which  was  to  afford  pleasure 
and  amusement  Still  the  chorus  long  retained  | 
traces  of  its  religious  origin,  rvnd  in  performing  1 
in  the  theater  the  dancers  arranged  themselves 
round  the  tkymeU  or  altar  of  B.icchus. 

The  Hy^MTckemttt  or  the  song  and  dance  in 
honcn*  of  Apollo,  was  performed  by  malet  and 


females  together,  and  in  some  of  its  character- 
istics, was  similar  to  the  worst  dnnces  of  Bac- 
chus. Juno  and  Venus,  and  several  others  of 
tiie  fabtikms  ddties  of  mythology,  had  flieir 
festivals,  in  which  fittint;  hymns  wore  sung  and 
dances  performed.  There  were  also  festi\'als 
originating  in  incidental  occurrences,  and  the 
song  and  the  dance  were  alwajm  present 
Anion;;  the  less  objcclinnal  of  these  was  the 
Anthesphorm^  or  the  Procession  of  Flowers, 
a  festival  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  often  celebrated  at  Athens.  The 
actors  in  this  festival  were  females  alone. 
Maidens,  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers  and 
bearing  baskets  of  roses,  moved  in  processkm 
to  the  music  of  flutes  to  the  temple  of  Anthea, 
and  laid  their  frnj^ant  oflerings  upon  her  altar. 

Among  the  most  debased  of  these  was  the 
Roman  FbtaUay  or  Festival  of  Blossoms. 
This  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  command 
of  the  SybiUine  oracle,  238  years  before  Christ, 
in  order  to  propitiate  the  goddess  Flora,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  protector  of  the  blos- 
som. This  festival,  especially  after  it  had  been 
introduced  into  the  towns  and  had  lost  its 
primitive  rural  character,  was  characterized  by 
drunkenness  and  unbounded  debauchery.  Ac- 
cordin<.;  to  tin-  testimony  of  Valerius  Maximus, 
it  was  customary  for  the  rabble,  who  had  assem- 
bled to  witness  die  public  performances,  to 
demand  that  the  female  dancers  should  perform 
luTore  them  clotlied  only  in  what  a  wit  lias 
termed  the  birthday  suit  Similar  festivals,  in 
a  more  refined  form,  are  yet  common  in  the 
south  of  Kuropc.  espeuial'y  in  the  more  riiral 
parts  of  Italy.  These  are  similar  to  the  En- 
glish holiday  of  May-day,  and  are  called  forth 
more  by  the  cheering  influences  of  the  opening 
S]irin,t^  than  by  any  notion  of  worshiping  a 
deity,  real  or  imaginarj'. 

Dandng  formed,  and  yet  forms,  a  part  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  savage  and  the 
sunii-civilized,  the  bond  and  the  fref.  In  the 
East  the  devotees  of  Brama  and  Vishnoo  per- 
form dances  in  honor  of  their  vile  superstitions. 
Troops  of  dancing  girls  belong  to  every  temple 
there,  who  bring  great  revenues  to  the  estab- 
lishment, though  not  by  dancing  alone.  The 
degraded  inhabitant  of  Western  Africa  puts  a 
few  gravel-stones  into  a  calabash,  and  sings 
and  dances  nronnd  some  thick  Inish  in  which 
his  superstitious  fears  teli  him  that  an  evil 
Sf^rit  resides.  Thus  it  seems  that  no  great 
degree  of  intelli:,'cnt  c,  or  refinement,  or  virtue 
is  necessary  to  an  appreciation  of  the  d.ance, 
and  the  degraded  of  all  nations  admire  it,  and 
practice  it,  to  at  least  an  equal  extent  viith 
others. 
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HEART-CULTURE. 

THE  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  men 
has  said,  "Keep  thy  heart  iHth  all  dili- 
J  gence ;  for  out  of  it  arc  the  issues  of  life."  Un- 
questionably the  whole  philosophy  of  our  liigher 
I  and  nobler  being  is  summed  up  in  these  ex- 
I  pressive  words.  They  lay  the  entire  scene  of 
\  happiness  in  the  heart,  the  interior  moral  life. 
\     Here  is  the  fount-iin  of  all  human  joy,  the 

i source  of  all  true  blessedness.  Happiness  is 
the  necessary  issue  of  a  well-kept  or  di%ently 
cultivated  heart.  It  can  only  sprinji,  as  the 
stream  from  the  fount,  finom  the  culture  and  re- 
finement of  the  moral  affections.  The  idea  that 
it  can  e:dst  in  that  bosom  where  puri^  and  vir- 
tue reif^n  not,  and  where  the  moral  sentiments 
and  emotions  are  in  disorder,  is  equivalent  to  , 
the  proposition  that  a  thing  can  exist  without 
an  adequate  cause,  which  is  simply  absurd. 
0«r  consciousness  at  once  attests  the  fact  that 
harmonized  moral  affections  and  feelings  are  the 
essential  conditions  of  all  true  and  rational  en» 
joyment 

The  imciiltured,  unrefined  heart  has  in  itself 
no  element  of  repose,  no  source  of  blessedness. 
Indeed,  it  has  only  die  oon<Btiona  of  disquiet 
and  unrest  Most  sadly  true  is  as  tiie  bard 
has  expressed  i^  that 

« A  idlktaM  Md  tlw  bamni  hoft 

Ats  <invBii  CTGT  i<uium]  X 

If  llicy  h.ivt  nothing  else  to  Rnrd, 
'1  hey  roust  themselves  lie  ground." 

Every  thing  improves  by  cultivation.  A  cul- 
tivated tree  yields  sweeter,  better,  and  more 

fruit  than  a  wild  one.   The  wild  strawberry  Is 
lcs«?  luscious  to  the  taste  than  the  rM!ti\'nted. 
The  undisciplined  mind,  however  naturally  vig- 
orous and  strong,  has  nothing  of  the  breadth 
.and  force  of  the  mind  improved  by  culture 
and  discipline.    If  there  is  ;!nv  tliincj  in  the 
analogies  of  nature  and  ol  mind,  ii  nmst  be  so 
with  die  heart,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  every 
thing  vital  to  the  interest  and  pmu^rcss  of  man. 
However  penial  and  outflowing  its  affections, 
however  humane  and  noble  its  impulses  by  na- 
ture, they  may  become  yet  more  so  by  cultiva- 
tion.   Its  soil,  like  that  of  the  c;arden,  will  pro- 
duce weeds  and  briers  instead  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  unless  it  is  diligently  worked.  Moreover, 
as  in  nature^  so  in  mind  and  morals,  only  what 
[    is  wortlilcss  and  pernicious  grows  spnntane- 
1    ously.   What  is  valuable  and  good  requires  the 
hand  of  toil.  The  virtues  which  adorn  human 
f    character  arc  the  slow  growth,  as  they  are  the 
!    rich  reward  of  iiaticnt  moral  culture.    No  one 
reaps  this  goltlen  harv  est  where  he  or  she  has  i 
not  sown.  Slightly  changing  die  verse  of  the  | 


poet,  v4di0ttt  d^ng  any  damage  lo  its  sentiment, 
we  may  say: 

"The  hights  by  gocd  men  reached  and  Vepl^  I 
Were  not  attained  by  tudden  fli{[ht ; 
But  they,  while  their  tompmion*  ^lep^ 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  nifilit." 

As  the  whole  happiness  of  life  centers  in  the 
knowledge  and  cultivation  of  sel^  the  right  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  affections,  it  is  passing  .' 
.«itran<^e  th.it  men  and  women  should  be  so  gen- 
erally indifferent  to  the  matter  of  lieart-culture.  I 
They  improve  dieir  mUids,  and  In  this  they  do 
well ;  they  seek  to  keep  up  with  the  world's 
march  in  its  manners  and  fashions ;  and  yet,  as 
a  rule,  they  overlook  the  claims  of  the  heart  for 
culture  and  training.  If  it  be  true,  las  the  wise 
man  ha^  said,  that  "a  man  shall  be  satisfied 
from  himself"  he  must,  in  the  very  nattu-e  of 
the  case,  have  in  himself  the  moral  elements  of 
happiness.    What  is  outside  of  the  heart  and 
its  noblest  affections  and  a.spiradons — and  that 
which  humanity  generally  most  covets  is  so — is  i 
outside  of  its  comfort  and  joy.  What  is  noble  ! 
and  pure  in  our  conscious  emotions  and  foel-  | 
ings,  is  the  condition  and  source  of  human  i 
bliss.   He  or  she  who  goes  outside  of  self  in  ! 
the  pursuit  of  life's  chief  good,  knows  bat  littie 
of  the  secret  of  true  enjoyment    The  price  of 
all  human  blessedness  is  virtue,  the  ennoble- 
ment of  the  moral  affections  by  patient  culture 
and  tdL  To  cultivxte  and  nurtuxe  these  Is  to 
solve  the  problem  of  Iraman  happiness  and 
destiny. 

"  Look  at  him 
Who  reidi  aricttt  Ute  MMse  on  bis  aouli 
Aad  fivw  ii  imrtnt  IHm  ft  cUU  «ni^t 
Hb  life  ia  calm  and  blMM^  Ar  hte  pMMb 
LOw  a  licb  pearl  beyond  tha  dtvcr** 
liMdMpiulikbawiii." 


F.\TTir  is  love  .imid  conflict  and  clouds.    It  is  j 
love  when  the  voice  of  the  commander  is  lost  I 
amid  the  war  of  elements  and  clash  of  arms, 
firm  at  his  post   It  is  tove  pursuing  duty's  path 
amid  cloud  and  tempest,  without  moon  or  stars. 
It  is  love  constant  at  the  helm  in  darkest  night, 
when  no  beacon  is  seen  to  guide  his  bark.  Ah, 
it  is  love  offering  Isa.ic  and  hiding  Moses.    It  , 
is  love  crossing  the  Ked  Sea  with  steady  trt.nd 
and  "choosing;  aflltclion  with  the  people  of  God."  i 
It  is  love  a[>proaching  the  fomace,  consent  the  | 
form  of  the  fourth  will  be  there,  and  entering 
the  den  of  lions,  assured  of  safety.    It  is  love 
daring  lo  do  right  in  the  face  of  prisons,  Ihgot.s,  , 
chauns,  and  death.   Tt  Is  tove  never  flinching,  | 
never  felling  when  all  is  periled  and  firmness 
most  needed.    It  is  being  singular  for  Christ's 
sake,  when  devotion  is  costly  and  zeal  occasions 
great  reproach.  : 
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Last  Summer  in  the  land  of  golden  oorn. 
The  prairie  land,  die  State  ef  HlmoiB, 
The  land  of  **  men  "  and  not  of  journeymen, 
At  the  State'*  name,  in  cryptic  Indian, 
I  went  to  visit  at  a  large  log  house— 
The  mansion  of  the  cou!)  i\  \:\  its  time; 
And  there  I  met  the  maiden  whom  I  sing, 
A  man  of  many  years  her  fiithcr  was, 
Whose  good  gray  head  had  stood  amidst  the  ttorm 
Of  many  battles  all  erect  and  proud. 
Upon  tiic  plaltonu  ol  ihc  human  weal, 
When  threatened  by  despotic  power  with  voe; 
For  liberty  was  bred  into  his  bones, 
And  rolled  tlie  surges  ot  the  lighting  times 
Into  his  Uood ;  and  so  he  fought  amain 
In  the  pitched  battle  'twixt  the  old  and  new — 
A  Church  warfare — and  helped  the  new  to  \tm, 
Itt  Ted-croM  baiinei*  mcviiif  on  the  towen 
Of  a  free  Cbucdi,  iriieie  free  moi  mwiMp  God. 

It  was  the  evening  hour  when  I  arrived, 
The  hour  of  prayer ;  and  over  all  the  earth 
Twilight  had  thrown  her  guttering  vul  of  stars ; 

And  the  white  sagging  miion  in  the  low  sky 

Gleamed  through  the  mists,  and  all  was  calm  and  still. 

In  the  great  room  epboOt  of  mighty  logs, 

Which  lind  withstood  a  century  of  storms, 

The  fcwiily,  and  all  the  laboring  men. 

Assembled  were,  in  patrbrdul  state ; 

And  he,  the  patriarch,  in  his  imxlern  chair 

Sat,  with  his  glasses  on  his  ample  brows, 

The  BRile  on  his  knees ;  and  presently, 

After  his  eldest  son,  from  memory, 

Had  some  old  Scottish  Covenanters'  hymn 

Rcdted,  verse  by  verse,  and  they  had  sung 

An  old,  old  tune  familiar  to  their  hills 

And  the  old  families  residing  there 

For  ages  pa^t,  what  time  the  fiery  Knox, 

Patriot  and  prophet,  had  confronted  Kings 

And  shook  the  thunders  of  Almighty  God 

About  their  thrones  in  iiiwrtj's  behoot 

He  preeentif,  and  with  a  solemn  voice. 

Read,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  swaling  lamp, 

St  Paul's  sublime  discourse  upon  the  soul, 

lis  resnnection  and  immortal  life ; 

While  his  good  flicc,  enkindled  by  the  theme, 

Glowed  with  its  radiance  and  seemed  divine ; 

The  haloB  of  the  s^t  around  his  head 

It  wa-s  a  -iccne  for  Rosa's  brush  of  fire  ; 

For  there  were  all  the  elements  be  loved 

To  deal  with  in  his  pictures ;  all  the  light 

Concentrate  on  the  chiefcst  characters — 

The  minister,  lUs  wife  and  their  £ur  girls 

Around  him<>«adi  one  fiiinter  and  more  faint 

Appearing,  as  more  distantly  they  sat, 

Frmti  the  wle  light  which  burned  in  that  dark  room. 

And  lighted  the  low  window  and  the  roof; 

Wliile  all  the  rest  were  dimly  hinted  at. 

In   haduwy  outlines  of  the  human  form. 

ITiis  picturc-fency  came  into  my  mind. 
Despite  the  hour  aad  its  solemnity ; 


For  *tii  a  holy  sight  and  dieers  the  heart. 

To  see,  each  morn  and  eve,  a  pious  house 
Praising  the  Lord  for  all  the  good  they  have, 
And  for  the  evil,  bowing  to  his  will, 
NVho  gave,  and  takes  away,  blessing  his  name! 
And  as  the  dear  old  man  knelt  down  that  night, 
With  all  his  family  and  laboring  men 
Around  him,  offering  up  tlieir  prayers  lo  God, 
I  felt  the  holy  influences  in  my  heart, 
And  joined  them  fervently ;  and  when  they  rose 
I  seemed  to  be  a  better,  nobler  man; 
Purer  and  stronger,  abler  in  all  wa)-s. 
For  |>rayer,  it  is  a  blessed,  blessed  thing. 
And  brings  God  very  near  unto  the  heart 
That  humbly  seeks  his  wav*s  and  a.sks  his  lovel 
It  binds  the  wounds  01  sorrow,  and  it  pours 
The  oil  of  oonsobdon  and  the  wine 

Of  joy  for  a!!  the  stricken  and  cast  down. 
It  is  God's  way  to  bind  us  to  himself! 
We  Ye  in  communion  with  hbn  when  we  pray. 
And  who  shall  fear  when  in  God's  hands  he  is? 
And  who  shall  stumble  when  he  leadeth  him? 
When  pra^  was  over  in  this  pious  boose. 
And  all  the  men  had  taken  them  to  rest, 
We  sat  and  talited  of  wliat  the  current  news 
Had  brouglit  to  n*  that  day  abottt  the  war. 

It  wa:s  the  time  when  Sherman  made  his  march 

Across  the  continent  imto  the  sea. 

Far  from  all  regular  bases  of  supplies. 

Relying  on  the  country  for  supplies. 

Through  which  he  passed  his  mighty  armaments, 

A  feat  so  grand,  so  wondrous,  that  ft  flung 

All  military  movements,  that  belong 

To  ancient  or  to  modern  history, 

Into  tjie  shade,  as  baby  moves  of  war  t 

And  then  we  spoke  of  farming — for  my  friend 

lived  on  his  own  broad  acres,  wliich  were  now 

Full  of  fast  ripening  grain ;  and  when 

We  came  at  last  to  talk  of  literature. 

Of  the  old  Commonwealth  divines,  and  Scotch, 

Of  Ciialtners,  Taylor,  Barrow,  and  great  South, 

The  goo<l  wife  joined  us,  and  with  shrewd  discourse 

Spoke  of  her  favorite  Chahners,  of  his  power, 

And  wondrous  eloquence,  unlit  she  grew 

Eloquent  herself ;  and  then  she  spoke 

Of  one  who  was  her  idol,  D'Aubigne  ; 

And  thought  good  Martin  Luther  tar  more  great 

Than  his  abuser,  then  Erasmus  called. 

I  said  'twas  pleasant  in  the  darkened  1^ 

Of  Luther  to  discover  that  he  loved 

Music  so  mneb ;  and  that  hie  TkUe  Talk  " 

Proved  him  a  poet  born,  and  truly  great. 

The  two  young  girls  inquired  if  it  were  true 

That  Ludier  tiie  '*01d  Hundred'*  tune  compoeed ; 

'T  was  said  so;  and  "God  Save  the  King**  as  Well } 

And  that  the  music  to  Ben  Jonson's  song, 

"  Drink  to  me  only  inth  thine  eyes;"  was  hn. 

Adapted  t'rotn  a  chant,  which  he  had  made 

In  monkery  days,  long  since  gone  by  to  him. 

And  us,  and  all  the  world,  that  loves  the  light ! 

Whereat  the  minister  with  low,  sweet  voice. 
Said  to  his  iivorite  daughter,  Rose  by  name, 
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"  Sweet  RoM^  xDis  darEng,  while  of  tunes  wc  speak, 

Si![>]>o«se  yon  play  ii?  some  of  those  now  nnincd." 
'riicu  she  druse  ;tr.d  cjiue  from  OUl  liir  .•jluidc, 
Where  she  had  sat  since  prayers,  into  the  light; 
And  with  her  sistur  suni;lit  the  nuisic  l>)<.ik, 
Then  sat  tieiorc  tlie  iiiauuinciu  aitd  played. 
Two  lovelier  girls  ne'er  graced  a  father's  hoosCi 
Or  blessed  it  with  tht  g^>(l(In<_>^  of  good  hcWTtS* 
But  Rose  was  tairest,  an(i,  alas !  as  frail 
Sa  she  was  fak-^ke  to  a  beauteous  flowery 
Which,  ripened  In'  the  kisses  of  tlic-  sun. 
Hangs  in  full  blossom  on  a  tender  stalk, 
Whicli  the  firat  wind  too  mdely  passing  by 
Ijiciik  :inil  tumlilc  to  tlic  (.<'iiir.n>n  liust. 
j     They  were  both  tall,  but  Rose  mure  slender  was 
Than  Agnes,  who,  indeed,  was  like  a  rose ; 

[     While  Rose  herself,  c.ist  in  the  lily's  moid, 
!     Was  elegant  in  figure,  and  her  (ace 
!    Had  all  the  lily's  whiteness,  while  her  dtedcs 
Glowed  with  vermilion  fire,  and  often  spread 
Iq  moments  of  excitement  o'er  her  brow 
And  neck  with  a  strange  beauty  alien  unto  life. 
And  so  they  sang  together  those  fine  tunes 
j     Which,  whether  Luther  made  or  not,  are  such 
I    As  do  not  greet  in  modem  times  the  ear  ; 
I     Fur  they  belong  to  the  great  melodies^ 
Whereto  the  pulses  of  the  sphere  are  set, 
And  the  great  orchestra  of  solar  worlds  ! 
Ihit  these  line  modem  tunes  are  but  the  sounds 
Struck  from  the  sea  shells  Ijnng  on  the  sand, 
These  echoes  of  ih'  primordial  ministrelsy, 
Which  whoso  wills  to  hear  must  go  bdow* 
Itiio  the  sea  caves  where  the  masters  be, 
W  ho  strike  the  diapason  ot  the  waves 
With  all  a  master's  cunning,  till  they  roll 
Their  mighty  music  round  the  entranced  world; 
All  other  tuites  are  but  the  froth  and  foam 
Of  the  sea  music's  passion  on  the  strand. 

At  length  when  all  were  tired  we  went  to  bed ; 
And  Rose  tamed  round  to  say  '*gaod>night*'  to  me. 

As  ditl  the  re.st  indeed;  but  In  lu-r  eyrs, 
Seen  for  the  first  time  by  the  dim  lamp  light, 
I  saw  such  things  as  make  me  all  too  well 
Remember  her.  at^d  will  du  till  I  die. 
Their  large  full  orbs  fell  in  rich  Hoods  of  light 
On  mine  so  odd  and  dark,  tike  !ieas  from  heaven^ 
In  which  the  secrets  of  immurtJ  life 
Looked  at  me  with  their  strange  and  awM  eyes. 
As  things  that  might  not  be  revealed  to  man ; 
But  over  them  uptowering  l>ack -ground  ghosts 
With  long  and  shadowy  arms  appeared*  and  said. 
In  words  titat  had  no  syllables  nor  sound, 
I    "  Soon  she  will  come  to  us.    Ilcr  home  is  herCi 
j    The  home  of  the  immortals and  that  night 
I  read  the  words  upon  the  dark  of  dreams, 
And  on  the  walls  in  letters  of  bright  gold, 
And  wuke  to  hear  them  ringing  in  mycaia; 
Call  it  a  fancy  it  it  pleases  you, 
But  still  I  saw  it,  wide  awake  with  eyes. 
And  heard  it  sleeping;  wide  .iwake  with  ears. 
I  knew  that  she  would  die,  although  her  friends 
Had  no  siispkion  of  her  waiting  dooi»— 


She  was  so  well  and  happy,  ne'er  cotnplaiMd 
Of  any  ailment,    of  ache,  or  pain. 

And  so  the  cfav-?;  rolled  nn — rolled  eighteen  months. 
And  I  half  round  the  world  had  sailed  and  back. 
And  came  once  more  to  see  my  country  friends. 
There  w  ns  the  same  old  house,  the  garden  there, 
Which  brought  you  thro'  a  gate  up  to  the  door ; 
And  there  were  the  tall  trees  and  shrabfaeiy. 
Away  unto  t!ic  left,  .md  Iohl;  tall  grass, 
In  rich  luxuriance,  sloping  to  the  creek. 
And  little  bridge  hard  1^  across  the  road ; 
And  sccDvjd  it  not  a  thing  had  been  removed 
Or  changed  in  any  manner  since  I  left. 

But  O,  there  was  a  sad,  sad  change  within! 
I  felt  there  wais  bcturc  I  parsed  the  door  ; 
For  on  the  way  I  met  the  evil  thing 
That  hroui^ht  to  inc  the  sh.idow  of  the  house. 
The  air  was  full  ul  grief  presaging  woe ! 
The  good,  hind  hearts  that  dwelt  there  were  the  same 
In  goodness  and  in  kindness,  but  were  changed 
From  Summer's  sunshine  into  Winter's  gloom. 
My  kind  old  friend  went  silent  ap  and  down 
The  floor  of  the  great  room,  his  head  bowed  low 
Upon  his  breast,  communing  with  his  God ; 
And  tliere  in  a  dark  comer,  on  a  coach, 
Lay  the  fair  lily  of  the  country  riiund  ; 
Her  bloom  all  gone,  her  leaves  alt  dropping  down. 
And  she  fiut  fitdiog  io  the  night  of  death. 
Her  tender  mother  never  left  her  bed, 
Nor  would  her  father  trust  her  from  his  sight ; 
And  dear,  dear  Agnes  racked  her  poor  worn  brain, 
To  make  s^nie  dclic.ite  thing  for  her  to  eat. 
Her  brothers  and  her  youngest  sister  came 
Continual,  to  see  how  she  did  &re ; 
And  all  the  neighbors  roiuui  about  dropped  in, 
With  fruit,  or  fowls,  or  flowers,  to  show  tlicir  love^ 
For  her  sweet  6oe  had  made  her  many  friends, 
And  her  good  heart,  and  winsome,  kindly  ways 
Confirmed  them,  and  did  make  her  many  more. 
I  stepped  up  to  the  oottcb  whereon  site  lay, 
And  as  I  took  her  hand  she  said  to  me, 
"  You  litUe  thought,  when  nigh  two  years  ago 
You  shook  this  self-same  hand,  and  bade  me  take 
Great  care  of  the  good  health  I  thought  I  had, 
That  the  ne.xt  time  you  saw  mc  you  would  find 
The  lily  that  you  called  me,  broken  down ; 
Its  leaver  all  seattcied,  and  its  l>eauty  gonej 
And  ready  to  be  L;.i'.lu-rfd  np  in  ])eace! 
But  I  am  not  the  lily — that  you  know ! 
And  when  the  end  is  come  I  shall  depart 
And  le:^ve  ihe  w-rcek  of  the  poor  flower  Iielund.*' 
I  toid  her  it  was  well  \  that  all  w.is  well ! 
That  if  the  "  actions  of  the  good  and  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  sweetly  in  the  du.<t," 
So  hers  would  smell  and  bloom  !  but  she  replied, 
*'  Not        bat  Iris  I  the  Savior  whom  I  trust 
Arc  nil  my  nrtions,  which  arc  called  good  I 
I  of  mpelf  am  nothing.   He  is  all  I" 
With  that  she  closed  her  eyes  and  fen  asleep, 
O'erwe  iried  with  the  talk ;  and  I  sat  down 
To  read,  but  crossing  over  to  my  chair 
Her  fisher  said.  <*  Yon  see  there  b  no  htqie  r* 


Fame. 


"No  hope  of  nnital  life,  bat  every  hope 

Of  itmnorUlitj  and  heaven !"  I  said, 
j    •*  Ah  jes,"  be  answered,  "  I  believe  it  now ! 

But  O,  t  votild  that  I  could  feci  it  sure ! 

She  b  my  best  beloved  child  of  all ! 

Almost  my  life,  aiul  far  more  dear  than  life  J 

If  I  were  only  sure  that  she  is  sate 
j    I  could  be  reconciled  unto  her  death.** 
I    "  I  think,"  her  mother  said,  who  then  came  upi, 

"  ThAt  all  her  tru.st  in  Jesus  is,  alone  ! 

But  I  have  asked  her,  if  so  be  she  can, 
I    To  give  some  sign  to  us  Ixfore  she  dies, 

That  she  is  going  to  the  Savior's  arms  I 

And  to  I  wait  widi  huiigw  in  mjr  heart» 
I    Fierce  hun;;er  fir  my  child,  to  Iccep  her  httt, 
1   And  hunger,  if  indeed  she  must  depart, 
I  For  the  siad  neits  that  she  is  going  home  I** 

Days  passed,  and  day  by  day  she  laded  fast^ 
And  O;  the  tove  that  lavished  ms  on  her  t 

I  think  I  never  ktn  w  so  deep  .i  heart 

As  his  the  good  gray  man's,  her  father's  heart 

\  Of  love,  and  its  solidtndes,  for  her  I 
He  went  about  so  quiet  and  so  sad. 
And  looked  so  lonely  with  his  grief  and  love  } 
So  silent  and  so  vnoomplaining,  too, 
That  my  heart  ached  to  sec  the  dear  old  man, 
Uut  still  the  business  of  the  house  went  on ; 
The  great  men  came  as  usual  to  their  meals ; 

!   But  even  tlicy,  so  rough  and  so  unouth, 

'   Were  touched  to  see  the  sorrow-  of  the  house. 

I    And  still  the  neighbors  came,  aiul  sotno  rcnwincd, 

I   Who  kindly  meant  to  share  the  grief  they  saw, 
And  could  not  see  how  much  they  diri  intrude, 

I   Nor  understand  the  sacredness  of  grief. 

I  For  days  die  patient,  ancomplainfaig  Rose 

'    \ax  nn  her  coiich,  and  siifiered  all  alone, 

1   Wasting  so  slowly,  yet,  alas,  so  fast  1 

I  £atinf  no  Caod,  iMor  lipa  wi^  moisture  toadied 

Continually ;  wasting  fast  away ! 
I  At  lei^h  she  reached  that  strange,  mysterious  state, 
I  Milndi,  in  the  Bible  days  and  patriarchal  times, 
Was  known  as  sceina;  visions ;  when  the  eyes, 
T  was  said,  "  were  opened,"  and  the  djing  saw 
I  Angels  in  wMte,  and  saints  around  the  throne  I 
I    But  in  these  sikeptic  days,  when  fciith  in  things 

Unseen  by  common  eyes,  and  men  in  health, 
,  bcaUcd'* illusion,'*  "wandering;'*  but  is 
1  That  which  our  venerable  forebears  knew 
'   It  was,  a  vision  of  the  world  to  come  I 
She  saw  at  her  beddde,  and  talked  with  them, 
Old  friends  and  kindred,  who  were  long  since  dead. 
And  others  who  had  died  within  the  year  ; 
And  some  were  waiting  for  her !  Tbia  die  told 
To  those  around  her,  who  replied  she  dreamed 
But  she  insisted  that  she  did  not  dream. 
But  saw  them  plainly  and  did  speak  to  them ! 
Half  angry  that  they  thus  should  doul>t  her  word, 
I  kn^w  th  u  then  her  time  had  surely  come.; 
,    For  I  believed  the  visions  that  she  saw,, 
'   And  knew  they  were  as  real  as  life  is. 
And  "SO  ttpon  the  evening  of  fhrit  diy. 
After  more  talking  than  was  guod  for  her, 

I      voc  xxviii.— la  


She  fell  asleep,  and  woke  with  her  sweet  tyta 

So  full  of  iieavcn,  and  all  the  bliss  of  heaven, 

That  a  great  glory  fell  upon  her  face, 

And  seemed  it  that  her  soul  would  leap  to  God  t 

Then  called  she  for  her  father.   "  O,  I  feel 

So  hapj)y,  f.ither  dear  !"  she  said  with  joy 

In  every  acccat.    "  i  am  going  now 

To  Jesus  !"  Then  her  mother  oonnng  up 

Said,  "  O,  Rose  !  arc  ymi  ■'Tire  of  what  you  say  ?" 

"  Quite,  quite  sure,"  she  answered  with  a  smile. 

<*I  see  the  aqgels  all  around  my  bed  I 

Yei^  jea^  I  corner  I  come^  X*m gobig  home  V 

Then  with  the  luxury  of  one  who  feels 
Delicious  sleep  o'er  all  his  seniles  steal, 
With  the  sweet  certainty  of  happy  dreams. 
She  closed  her  eves,  and  with  a  smiling  face- 
As  if  she  listened  to  the  song^  of  heaven->- 
Left  ua  the  feded  Uly  of  her  form 
And  went  to  God,  a  very  Rose  of  joy. 


FAME. 


So  deep  the  love  of  ^e  has  struck 
Its  roots  witMn  the  human  heart, 

That  of  our  nohlest  purposes 
It  often  claims  the  largest  part. 

It  crowds  into  our  secret  thoughts, 
Presumes  to  intercept  our  pnyera, 

Presses  between  our  souls  and  Iieavcn, 
And  plants  the  path  with  hidden  snares. 

It  goads  the  weary  athlete  on 
TQl  nature  fidnts  with  over-toil ; 

Each  graile,  each  chts.s  has  votaries 
Who  wrestle  for  the  glittering  spoil) 

And  lay  such  heavy  tasks  upon 
Tlidr  Httle  stodt  of  mortal  strength, 

That  life,  for  very  love  of  fame, 
Is  often  shorn  of  half  its  length  1 

As  if  this  noisy  world  would  mete 
The  real  mc«d  of  merit  ever, 

Or  we  its  costly  di.idcm 

Might  wear  across  the  darkling  river. 

Such  wearing  toil — such  eager  strife. 
For  vHiat?  to  build  a  ahort4ived  mmie? 

To  twine  a  crimibling  urn  nf  clay 

With  the  p*een  laurel-wrc.iih  of  fame? 

T  were  well  to  throw  some  check  upon 
Ttns  foolish  yeandng  for  apptanse. 

And  set  before  our  rcsflcs^i  hearts 
The  standard  of  a  ni.ibler  cause. 

O,  in  a  world  of  sin,  and  &hanie, 
And  human  suflering,  such  as  th^ 

There 's  work  enough,  God  know?,  to  nerve 
The  weakest  heart  with  earnc^ttness. 

And  he  who  hungers  for  applause 
Should  recognize  all  men  as  brodien. 

And  prove  his  loyalty  to  Heaven 
By  deeds  of  kindness  wrought  for  others. 


...... ^le 
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The  Ladies  REPOSiTonr. 


THOUGHTS  ON  MODERN  SKEP- 
TICISM. 


THIRO  PAPBR. 

WE  have  glanced  at  the  sources,  and  the 
spirit,  atui  >(tm<?  of  the  forms  and  phases 
of  modern  skepticism.  We  propose  now  to 
consider  some  principles  and  the  best  methods 
involved  in  the  judicious  treatment  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  Church. 

I.  //  must  not  be  i^ored.  Facts  are  never 
changed  by  refusing  to  know  them.  A  disease 
is  never  made  better  by  remaining  ignorant 
of  it  or  rcfi;?iria:  tn  recognize  it.  No  pestilence 
is  mitigated  by  ijjnoring  the  malaria  that  is  pro- 
ducing it  The  critical  aspects  of  modem 
society  are  farf; ;  the  rontc:!  for  "tin-  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  "  which  is  immedi- 
ately l>efore  us  is  inevitable,  and  will  be  long 
and  earnest  To  deny  it  is  only  to  betray  a 
culpable  ignorance  of  the  times  in  uliii  h  we 
live,  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  of  its 
methods,  its  science,  its  criticism,  its  Hteratwe. 
This  ver)-  supineness  on  the  part  of  Christians, 
and  esperinlly  on  the  part  of  Christian  minis- 
ters, is  already  in  many  quarters  a  subject  of 
contemptuous  ridicule,  and  is  accepted  by  many 
as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  weakness  of 
our  cause. 

Christian  efforts,  as  uU  others,  must  prove 
ineflSclent  unless  wisely  adapted  to  the  circum- 

f:t.inccs  in  which  tlu  v  are  to  act.  "Be  ve  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  a.s  doves,"  was  the 
injunction  of  the  Divine  Master  when  sending 
forth  his  disciples  to  combat  with  a  generation 
presenfin:::^  nn  more  fnrmi'-'nMc  rjh<;fadc>  than 
our  own.  For  the  want  of  this  wisdom,  mani- 
fested in  the  want  of  adaptation  of  our  efforts 
to  the  condition  and  spirit  of  the  world  around 
us,  many  Christian  movements  and  plans  arc 
accomplishing  but  little.  These  efforts  are  sin- 
cere, earnest,  and  well-intentioned,  but  they  arc 
comparatively  ineffective,  they  do  not  meet  the 
case  ;  wc  fight  in  the  dark — we  beat  tin-  air. 
The  conversion  of  a  few  souls  in  the  course 
of  each  year  in  some  Churches,  while  otliers 
ni  t:  K  lily  only  saving  themselves  from  decreas- 
itig,  the  holding  of  protracted  efforts  in  some 
Churches  for  weeks  In  succession,  resulting  in 
the  conversion  of  a  score  of  souls,  and  in  many 
instance's  in  nothing  but  the  quickening  of  those 
engaged  in  them,  while  often  they  do  not  stir 
even  a  ripple  on  the  surfece  of  the  community 
in  which  they  are  held ;  the  preaching  of  the 
(Jospcl  to  select  and  respectable  congregations, 
nearly  all  the  members  of  which  ^rc  already 
Christians,  while  the  vast  mass  of  reckless, 
worldly,  unbdieving  sinners  arc  almost  entirely 


unreached  and  uninfluenced  by  the  Gospel ;  the 
directiniT  of  nearly  the  whole  force  of  many 
Churches  to  the  instruction  and  conversion  of 
the  chiMren,  while  the  generation  of  adults  are 
almost  given  up  as  confirmed  and  hopeless 
sinners,  are  all  excellent  things  in  themselves, 
and  are  accompU.shing  good.  But  who  docs 
not  feel  that  they  fall  Immeasurably  below  what 
Christianity  ought  to  be  accomplishing  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  hor  histcry,  and  with  the 

i elements  of  power  which  those  centuries  have 
gathered  around  her?  Who  does  not  feel  that 
.  there  must  certainly  Iw  a  want  of  adaptedness 
'  Isetwccn  (lie  plan  and  methods  we  are  using 
and  il>e  subjects  upon  whom  these  mcthotls  are 
10  act?  Our  first  duty  is  to  know  the  state  of 
society  in  wliieh  in  our  day  the  Chiirrh  is  to 
live  and  act,  and  then  to  adapt  our  metliods  to 
the  necessities  of  that  society,  however  serious 
they  may  be.  I  lnj  writer  had  one  Sal>bath 
morning  prf^achcd  a  sermon  on  faith  in  Cod, 
the  special  point  in  which  wa.s,  that  it  is  our 
duty  and  privilege  to  rely  on  every  word  that 
God  has  spoken.  Retiring  fiwm  the  Churcli, 
an  intelligent  gentlcmnn  said  to  him,  "Your 
sermon  was  excellent  from  your  standpoint,  but 
was  weak  in  the  premises.  The  first  incjuir}- 
willi  many  of  us  to-day  is.  Has  God  spoken  at 
al!f  .\ssure  us  of  that  and  all  the  rest  i=; 
secure."  The  preacher  had  evidently  not  met 
die  necessities  of  this  man  and  of  multitudes 
like  him. 

2.  Equally  wrofiq  and  useless  are  all  attempts 
to  evade  the  issues  that  the  adi>ancing  intelli- 
genet  of  tht  world  is  finessing  upon  us.  Notb- 
inii  is  g.ained  by  underestimating  the  force,  ex- 
tent, or  seriousness  of  the  contest  now  before 
Christianity,  by  lightly  or  contemptuously  toss* 
ing  it  aside  as  if  it  meant  nothing,  or  as  if  it 
were  n  mere  mnlignnnt  nnd  unrca.sonin"  thin<x. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  simply  stigmatizing  it 
with  opprobrious  names  and  heaping  indis- 
criminate abuse  on  those  engaged  in  it  Chris- 
tianity is  not  to  bo  defended  or  propngnted  in 
our  day  by  mere  declamation,  or  the  skilllul 
play  of  rhetorical  figures.  The  world  has 
learned  to  deal  with  facts,  and  the  demand  of 
every  awakened  spirit  in  Christendom  is,  what 
are  the  facts  in  the  cxsc  ?  To  this  demand  the 
Bible  and  Christianity  are  not  admitted  as  ex- 
ceptions. And  while,  doubtless,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  (he  skepticism  of  (ho  nineteenth  century, 
like  that  of  any  other  century,  has  its  origin  in 
unregenerate  hearts,  yet  this  species  of  skepti- 
cism is  by  no  means  the  most  formidable  or 
interesting.  By  far  the  more  serious  aspect  of 
doubt  is  that  of  the  awakened  and  inquiring 
intellect  It  is  that  class,  by  do  means  a  small 
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one,  and  in  its  relations  to  modera  sodety  a 
powerful  one,  whom  M.  Gui/ot  ;ind  every  other 
'   earnest  and  enlightened  defender  of  ChrUtiaii- 
.  ity  recognizes  a*  **seekeTs  after  truth  who  are 
detenmned  to  pursue  the  search,  reckless  of  all 
consequences,  and,  if  nLt.c]  lie,  at  the  price  of 
martyrdom  itseii.  '  To  consider  the  great  issues 
that  are  moving  the  spirits  of  such  men,  and 
through  them  the  very  heart  of  society,  to  be  , 
nothing  more  than  ripples  on  tlie  surface,  is  as 
I   serious  a  mistake  as  for  the  navigator  of  the 
I  Eastern  seas  to  ndstalce  the  "cat's  paws**  that 
come  ripplin;^  to  his  vessel  from  every  side  for 
ncre  trojiicil  liree^es  instcid  of  precursors  of 
ilic  typhoon  that  is  about  to  break  upon  him. 
'  The  questions  of  tiiese  men  are  not  to  be 
ex'aded  ;  the  issues  they  jsresent  .ire  not  to  be 
I   set  aside  by  otiiers,  irrelevant  and  not  involved 
!   in  tlie  contest    They  must  be  met  and  an-  i 
swered ;  they  Gin  be  met  and  answered.  They  | 
do  ncit  .isk  solutions  of  inipossiljle  subjects, 
their  questions  are  in  the  domain  of  facts,  of 
I   history,  of  tdence,  of  language,  of  criticism, 
and  are  capaUe  of  investigation  and  solution. 
Christians  can  not  afford  to  evade  these  investi- 
I   gations.   The  appearance  of  evasion  wears  the 
I  appearance  of  weakness ;  it  is  a  betrayal  of 
fear.   With  regard  to  such  a  subject  as  religion 
it  ntyn  wenr^;  the  appcamnre  of  doubt,  as  if  (he 
Christian  was  not  altogether  stire  of  his  own 
loandations,  and  thus  ministers  to  the  evil  that 
it  woukl  cure. 

3.  //  wusf  nnt  he  feared.    ^Todern  skepticism 
.   is  not  a  new  phenomenon  or  a  new  spirit ;  it  is 
I  only  th«  old  spirit  with  which  Christianity  has 
I)een  battling  for  eighteen  centuries,  but  clothed 
in  modern  liabiliments  and  acting  in  modern 
.    methods.    There  is  no  fear  for  Christianity. 
1  It  has  passed  through  more  dangerous  times 
and  more  fearful  stnitru'le'^  than  these.  The 
j   boastfulness  of  modern  skepticism  is  prema- 
'   ture ;  its  assumptions  of  already  having  made 
the  conquest  are  absurd  ;  its  anticipations  of 
easy  victories  are  superficial  miscalculations. 
It  is  not  easy  to  overthrow  the  history,  the 
traditions,  the  &ilh,  and  the  experience  of 
eighteen  centuries  and  of  countless  millions. 
And  if  it  were,  the  human  heart,  the  human 
;    conscience,  tlie  human  spirit,  still  hoping,  fear- 
1   ing,  feeling  after  God,  and  immorality,  and 
I    truth,  still  sighing  for  a  Father,  and  a  Savior, 
I    and  a  Comforter,  would  be  left  to  rise  in  irre- 
sistible and  terrible  protests  against  the  annihi- 
,   lation  of  the  best  things  of  human  history  and 
tTio  liopes  and  aspirations  of  human  destiny. 
Till  men  are  able  to  overthrow  all  history  and 
revolutionise  human  nature,  they  wilt  not  suc- 
ceed in  supplantiog  ChristianiQr.  It  Is  com- 


plete and  finaL  There  is  a  greater  work  than 

that  of  dcstructivcncss  that  must  be  accom- 
plished before  Christianity  will  suffer.  IU>  ene- 
mies must  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  better  re- 
ligion to  the  yearning  human  spirit  before  it 
will  yield  n\  hat  it  has  already  ibund  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ. 

The  significance  of  the  contest^  as  far  as  it 
is  an  intellectual  struggle,  is  that  the  lime  has 
come  wlien  Christtanitv^  must  express  herself 
in  the  language,  spirit,  and  methods  of  modern 
civilization;  when,  in  order  to  make  the  con- 
quest of  modern  life,  .she  must  address  herself 
to  the  modern  spirit.    She  has  already  been 
under  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  Jewish,  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  and  tiie  pagan  spirit,  and 
of  adapting  her  methods  to  the  necessities  of 
these  various  civilizations ;   she  did  so,  and 
conquered.   She  has  lud  to  fight  her  way 
against  kings,  edicts,  and  armies ;  ^inst  idola- 
tries, heresies,  l)ar1)ansni,  iL^norance,  supersti- 
tion.   She  has  triumphed.    Now  she  must 
make  tiie  conquest  of  society  hi  a  state  of 
freedom,  of  a  civilization  characterizctl  b\  lib- 
erty of  thought,  investigation,  beliet",  and  un- 
belief where  men  dare  deny,  question,  and 
demand  proo(  and  where  intelligence  is  more 
widely  diffused  and  more  intensely  inquiring 
than  at  anv  other  period  of  tlie  world's  history — 
a  civilization,  too,  in  the  creation  of  which  she 
has  herself  been  tiie  chief  force,  a  civilization 
which  is  preeminently  the  result  of  her  own 
proq^ress  and  lessons  amontj  men.    She  has 
now  to  win  the  faith  and  obctiicnce  of  men, 
not  by  authority,  or  patronage,  or  superstition, 
or  tradition,  but  by  nulhoels  addressed  to  men 
whom  she  herself  has  made  free,  and  intelli- 
gent, and  inquiring.    To  doubt  for  a  moment 
of  her  triumphant  achievement  of  this  victory, 
is  to  dou1)t  her  Divine  oriijin  and  mi.ssion,  and 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  her  own 
history.   On  the  contrary,  the  indications  are 
already  abundant  that  in  this  great  contest 
Christianity  is  about  to  gain  one  of  t!ie  grand- 
est victories  of  all  her  history,  and  is  to  come 
forth  from  the  conquest  resting  on  a  firmer, 
truer,  more  immovable  foumlatioa  than  ever 
before. 

The  true  wisdom,  then,  is  to  meet  the  issue 
fairly,  intelligently,  vigorously,  and  hopefully; 
to  go  forth  to  the  battle  as  hero6s  that  belong 
to  a  race  that  always  conquers  ;  to  accept  the 
contest  in  its  true  nature  uitd  significance;  to.- 
contest  every  inch  of  ground ;  to  make  no  con?- 
ccssions  of  a  single  essential  or  important  prinr 
ciple  of  our  religion  as  the  wisdom  of  Cod  and'  1 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  but  rather  to*  I 
give  mmre  emphasis  to  the  sublime  revelation^  f 
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the  glorious  promises,  and  the  conscious  spir- 
itual life  offered  to  men  in  the  Gospel;  to 
march  forward  under  the  banner  of  the  Divine 
Miister  lo  make  the  conquest.  In  fact,  this  is 
tlic  work  of  Cliristianity  to-day.  Not  to  stand 
Still  and  await  the  attack  in  the  attitude  of  a 
mere  defender  and  apologist,  but  to  go  forth 
into  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement,  earnest- 
ness, iaquisitiveness — of  all  tlie  great  plans, 
purposes,  and  reformations— of  all  tiie  corrup- 
tions, changes,  and  revolutions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  make  the  conquest  of  them 
all  for  Christ  Modern  skepticism  is  to  be  met, 
not  like  ancient  skepticism,  by  hiding  away 
from  it  in  secret  chambers,  caves,  and  c:ita- 
combs,  nor,  like  medieval  skepticism,  by  inqui- 
sitions, tortures,  and  force,  bat  by  the  same 
modern  spirit  and  methods  which  characterize 
itscU;  witli  the  same  earnestness,  intelligence, 
and  freedom. 

For  practical  purposes  modem  skeptidsm 
may  be  considered  as  presenting  itself  under 
two  phases — ^moml  and  intellcctua!.  lender  the 
former  we  may  embrace  all  the  forms  of  impiety, 
recklessness,  woildliness,  and  indilTerence ;  un- 
der the  latter,  all  its  manifestations  in  philos- 
ophy, science,  criticism,  and  literature.  The 
former  must  be  met  by  manifestations  of  tlie 
moral  power  of  Chtistianity ;  the  latter,  by  Ae 

reassertion  and  enLiri^ement  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  reaffirmations  and  more 
exact  statements  of  ex'angelical  Christian  doc- 
trines. 

To  overcome  tlic  former — the  skepticism  of 
the  heart  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
impiety  and  teddessness  of  the  mnhitndes — 
Christianity  must  make  herself  felt  more  pow- 
erfully amon;}^  the  masses  as  a  divine  re!!:^'^'", 
as  "good  news"  from  God  to  the  people;  as 
not  only  « glory  to  God  In  the  highest,"  but 
also  as  "  jjeace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men." 
The  Gospel  must  he  so  preached  and  so  lived, 
and  the  Church  so  organized  and  so  worked  as 
to  make  It  always  and  every-where  apparent 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  religion  of 
humanity ;  a  relia;ion  not  only  for  man's  best 
welfare  in  eternity,  but  also  a  religion  to  pro- 
mote his  highest  hap|rfness  and  welfare  on 
earth.  Jesus  must  more  than  ever  be  known 
as  "  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,"  as  the 
Savior  of  the  k''''''>»  ^^''^  burdened,  and  the 
sorrowful.  It  must  be  demonstrated  that  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  promises  and  tlireatcninijs,  its 
restraints  and  its  commands,  its  hopes,  its  fears, 
is  ^  Mend  and  not  the  enemy  of  man — is  ffr 
man,  and  not  against  him ;  that  it  is  inlinitely 
more  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  love  toward 
nun,  than  of  the  divine  anger;  that  Jesus 


comes  to  bless,  not  to  curse,  to  offer  life,  not 
to  tning  death,  to  save,  not  to  destroy,  and  that 

it  is  not  till  every  resource  of  love  and  goo<l-will 
is  exhausted  that  the  terrible  wrath  of  God  falls 
upon  the  obstinately  and  immovably  impenitent 

Nothing  is  more  lamentable  than  tiie common 
mistake  of  multitudes  that  the  Gospel,  the 
claims  and  requirements  of  God,  the  limitations 
of  Christianity,  are  agiiinst  them  and  not  for 
them ;  that  the  demands  of  religion  Ue  on  the 
opposite  side  from  man's  interests,  and  are 
hostile  to  him.  Such  a  thought  is  a  retiection 
on  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice  of  God. 
God  hates  sin,  forbids  it,  and  will  iHinish  it ; 
but  he  hates  it  because  it  is  the  opposite  of  his 
own  holy  nature,  and  is  antagonistic  to  every 
thing  good  and  blessed  in  hit  creatmea.  What 
God  prohibits  he  prohibits  for  the  good  of  man ; 
what  lie  commands  he  commands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exalting  bis  creatures  in  every  true 
interest  and  every  real  good.  When  the  Btt>le 
forbids  intemperance,  profanity,  injustice,  and 
Sabhath-brcaVin^,  the  Bible  stands  forth  as 
man's  best  friend.  When  God  commands  us 
to  love  him  and  to  tove  onr  neighbors,  he  points 
out  to  us  the  only  road  to  our  true  happiness, 
anri  our  best  interests  both  for  time  and  eternity. 

I'he  world  must  be  convinced  of  this  terrible 
mistake,  not  only  by  presenting  die  true  theory 
of  the  Gospel,  but  also  by  makin<j  Christiai;iiv 
in  its  true  spirit  and  purposes  In>e  before  man- 
kind. The  Church  must  exhibit  more  of  the  , 
spirit  of  Christ  in  her  life  and  action ;  she  must  { 
anniliilate  all  caste,  all  exclusivi'tn,  fver\-  i\.\n-r  \ 
that  separates  her  from  the  people ;  s\\e  must 
show  herself  with  the  people  and  for  the  people ; 
her  doors  must  be  ever  open  to  them,  her  altars 
e\er  free  and  inviting,  her  messnp^e  ever  ^lad 
tidings  unto  all  men.  Christians  must  be  Liirist- 
Uke^  as  if  so  many  Christs  going  about  doing 
good.  She  must  get  outside  of  brick  and  stone 
w  ills,  or  make  the  openings  through  these  walls 
so  large  that  all  can  freely  enter — outside  of  the 
mere  pretensions  <rf  gentility  and  the  trappings 
of  millinery,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  wicked, 
reckless,  thoughtless,  indifferent  masses.  She 
must  solve  somehow  the  great  practical  problem 
of  living  in  the  world,  and  yet  not  being  of  the 
world.  She  must  he  the  bush  in  the  niidst  of 
the  tlames,  yet  unconsumed.  "I  pray  not,"  said 
Jesus,  "that  diou  wouldst  take  them  out  of  the 
world,  but  that  thou  wonklst  keep  them  from 
the  e\il."  She  must  meet  the  materialism,  the 
worldliness  of  tlie  age,  by  throwing  into  society 
the  living  exemplification  of  an  earnest  spirit- 
uality. There  must  be  no  **eclipse  of  faith  "  in 
the  Church,  however  dark  may  l>e  the  eclipse 
in  the  world.   She  must  prove  her  faith  in  the 
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tmseen,  «ten»l,  and  dfviae,  by  her  more  earnest 

spiritnal  life  ;  by  using  the  worlil,  but  not  abus- 
ing it ;  by  visiUpg  the  fatherless  and  the  widow 
in  their  aflfiction,  and  keeping  herself  unspotted 
from  the  world. 
This  is  a  high  standard  of  Christian  life  and 
I    activity,  but  it  is  the  only  standard  consistent 
I   with  the  grandeur  of  the  Gospel;  any  thing 
less  than  this  seems  a  contrwliction  to  tlic 
Gospel,  and  gives  the  lie  to  oitr  profession. 
It  is  only  Christianity  realized  and  in  earnest, 
I   the  only  Chrutlaiiity  that  can  impress  the  real- 
istic and  earnest  age  in  which  we  live.  We 
hail,  therefore,  every  movement  that  looks  like 
bringing  Christianity  practically  and  earnestly 
fonnird  into  the  necessities  of  human  society. 
In  this  practicil,  humanitaririn  a;;c,  the  Church 
must  show  herself  ui  practical  value,  of  essen- 
tial and  indispensable  need  to  society,  or  society 
I  will  place  bat  a  small  estimate  upon  her.  She 
must  l>e  the  leader  and  director  of  the  prc>- 
<    gressive  and  reformative  movements  of  the  age, 
especially  of  every  movement  to  ameBonte  and 
I   improve  the  condition  of  mea  and  natioas»  or 
these  movements  will  go  on  without  her,  and 
I    she  will  be  left  standing  in  the  backt^round  of 
I  sodety,  an  obsolete  and  e&te  thing  ot  the  past. 

What  is  true,  and  njght,  and  wise,  and  Chris- 
I  lian  in  all  these  movements,  she  must  assist; 
what  is  unwise  and  unchristian,  she  must  ex- 
pose and  conect  She  must  be  fidt  ever}- 
i  whcre^  and  in  all  things  that  afibct  society,  as 
'  a  great  moral  power,  and  a  power  always  on 
I  tlie  side  of  man's  best  interests,  on  the  side  of 
I  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Christianity  has  had  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  unhappy  history  of  a  Church  which,  through 
I    nuny  centuries,  occupied  a  position  of  hostility 
I  to  every  discovery,  every  advancement,  every 
reformation.    Discoveries  in  knowledj^e"  hnd  to 
be  fought  out  against  her  authority  and  inllu- 
,   cncc,  and  reformations  to  be  carried  forward  in 
de^ptta  of  her  violent  opposition  and  persecu- 
I    tion.    Earnest  and  far-seein;j  spirits  found  her 
;  generally  in  the  way,  the  immovable  barrier  to 
'  every  advancement  of  the  race.  Nearly  every 
I    earne.st  s|drit  of  European  history  has  been 
forced  to  en,'  out  against  this  terrible  incubus 
pressing  down  every  aspiration  of  humanity, 
and  impeding  every  movement  toward  the  lib- 
eration of  nations  and  the  emancipation  of  men. 
The  secret  of  half  the  infidelity  of  Europe  and 
Great  Britain  to-day,  is  the  mistake  of  even 
'   earnest^  lUnklag  men  attributing  to  CkHstimiify 
the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  Rojnanisin,  and 
mistakin*:!:  the  aristorracy,  and  exclusiveness, 
and  immobility,  and  millinery  of  the  Church  of 
Englaml  fior  tiie  religion  of  jesos  Christ  The 
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Church  that  will  have  jiower,  and  influence,  and 
success,  the  only  Church  tliat  will  win  the  hearts  1 
of  the  people,  and  rise  above  the  contempt  of  | 
earnest,  thinking  men,  is  the  Church  that  will  j 
embody  in  her  life  the  spirit  and  life  of  Christ, 
whose  doors  are  open  to  all  for  whom  Christ 
died,  whose  felt  mission  is  to  all  whom  Christ 
redeemed,  and  which  is  in  sympathy  with  every 
tiling'  that  pertains  to  the  happiness,  the  welfare,  ' 
the  elevation  of  ail  whom  Christ  loves ;  the 
Church  tiiat  is  with  the  peopb  and  ibr  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  Church  of  humanity  as  Christ  is  the 
Redeemer  of  humanity. 

The  Christianity  for  the  present  ana  the  future 
is  a  Christianity  that  carries  with  it  the  demon- 
stration of  its  own  divine  origin  and  power  in 
the  holy,  earnest,  and  spiritual  lives  of  those 
who  profess  to  believe  it.  The  most  powerful  , 
and  convincing  argument  for  the  nineteenth 
century  will  be  the  argument  presented  by  a 
Church  whose  life  is  the  visible  exemplification 
of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Gospel ; 
a  Church  that  lives  and  Works  afier  the  manner 
of  Christ;  a  Church  that  exhibits  an  activity 
and  earnestness  commensurate  with  the  sublime 
truths  which  she  teaches,  with  the  momcntoim 
issues  which  she  presents,  and  the  immortal 
destinies  of  men  w  liich  she  professes  to  believe. 
Let  us  have  a  Christianity  full  of  Christ,  lull 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  fresh,  and  strong,  and  fear- 
jess  in  all  its  supernatural  and  heavenly  char- 
acteristics, with  no  concessions,  no  compromises 
from  the  high  and  divine  standard  set  up  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  a  Church  foil  of 
faith,  whose  life  realizes  the  doctrines  she  be- 
lieves, and  whose  zeal  sends  her  forth  to  all 
men,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
low,  as  Ae  embassador  of  Christ  bearing  in 
one  hand  the  revelation  of  the  rilihfeous  indi;;- 
nation  of  Cod  against  sin,  and  in  the  other  the 
message  of  his  love  and  mercy,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence, die  skepticism,  and  the  worldliness  of  our 
day  will  pass  away  before  her  as  tlie  mists 
before  the  rising  sun. 


Spri-vg  comes  after  Winter,  and  Summer 
succeed.H.  So  shall  the  resurrection  come  after 
death,  and  the  grave  shall  blossom  with  loveli- 
ncss.  That  spring  shall  be  followed  by  the  i 
golden  summer  of  immortal  glor}-,  which  shall 
know  no  sear  decay.  All  hail!  All  hail  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us  I  For  tiiis 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality!  These  cor- 
ruptible shall  put  on  incorruption !  Bravely, 
then,  bear  Ae  cold  and  endwe  the  blasts  ^ 
life's  Winter.  The  Winter  soon  shall  be  over. 
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LOUISE,  QUEEN  OF  PRUSSIA. 

SINCE  we  arc  stich  imitative  beings;  since 
the  wisest  will  sometimes  act  foolishly,  and 
the  best  sometimes  do  that  which  seemeth  to  be 
wrong,  we  can  ill  affird  to  lose  [lie  si^lit  or  in- 
fluence of  a  character  which  may,  in  any  way, 
serve  as  a  model  for  improvement  and  eleva< 
tion.  Whatsoever  things  are  lovely  are  worthy 
to  be  made  known,  since  none  cnn  calcnlate 
how  many  characters  may  be  beautified,  iunv 
many  spirits  made  gentler,  how  many  hopes 
brighter,  how  many  sweetnesses  may  be  added 
to  life,  and  how  many  stings  be  taken  fron\ 
death  by  a  single  glance  at  something  that  is 
lovely,  beautifalj  or  true. 

Queen  Looia^  of  Prussia^  the  mother  of  the 
reigning  king,  seems  to  hive  been  one  of  the 
loveliest  characters  of  history,  even  if  we  take 
the  simple  encyclopedic  narration  of  her  life; 
and  taking  into  account  the  veneration,  love, 
and  esteem  with  which  her  peojjle  regard  her, 
there  is  an  uncommon  halo  hanging  above  her 
memory,  to  which  the*  eyes  of  3^  womanhood 
may  look  with  profit.  Ndt  tliat  she  was  so  re- 
markable a  woman,  in  the  general  view  of  iliat 
word,  for  doubtless  there  have  been  many  in 
private  life  that  have  been  as  fiiUy  crowned, 
even  for  their  virtues,  as  she,  nnd  t!ic  (  harm  of 
whose  presence  was  as  deeply  felt  "where  iliey 
went|"  in  a  small  circle,  as  was  hers  by  a  whole 
nation.  Hut  in  respect  to  her  virtues  she  was 
very  remarkable  in  her  pnf.ii'on.  And  if  many 
of  tliose  who  knew  her  best  only  "kneeled  more 
to  God  than  they  used,"  was  it  not  enough  to 
make  her  memory  Messed  to  her  children,  sa- 
cred to  her  subjects,  aad  worthy  of  imitation 
to  ail ! 

Louise  was  tiie  youngest  daughter  of  tiie 

Duke  of  Mecklenburg;  was  bom  in  1776  at 
Hanover.  At  the  age  of  six  she  lost  !ier 
mother,  and  after  a  short  time  spent  under  the 
care  of  an  excellent  governess,  sh«  went  to 
her  grand  1110 ther'.s  in  Darmstadt,  to  receive  her 
education,  and  to  be  fitted  for  her,  as  yet  un- 
known, destiny.  Her  grandmother  was  a  prin- 
cess of  most  irreproachable  character — intelli* 
gent,  rclii^iou.s,  and  (niicl'v  licnevd'cnf.  and  the 
impressive  heart  of  Louise  was  daily  more  and 
more  bent  to  an  imitation  of  all  the  virtues, 
graces,  and  mildness  which  afterward  made  her 
the  object  of  universal  estrrm  and  admiration 
of  her  people.  She  early  displayed  an  excess- 
ive love  of  nature  and  delighted  in  traveL  Sev- 
eral trips  to  Frankfort-on-tlic-Main,  and  a  vi.sit 
to  the  bcnutifid  rc:;;ons  of  the  Rhine  greatly 
cultivated  this  love,  while  she  was  yet  but  a  j 
child,  and  also  made  her  acquainted  with  the  I 


world  and  mudi  of  courtly  life.  She  had  a  I 
clear,  apt  njind,  and  a  deep  love  of  study.  Her 
childhood  and  maidenhood  fell  in  the  beaii'.iful 
flowering  time  of  German  poesy  and  art,  antl  | 
she  applied  herself  difigently  to  the  obtaining  | 
of  a  knowledge  of  tlu-so.    Tier  cajxcr  .sj):rU  ttvok  1 
a  special  delight  in,  as  well  as  received  much  | 
of  its  nouiishment  from  the  liicrar)'  works  of 
Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller;  but  history  at- 
tracted her  still  more,  and  early  in  life  she  had 
carefully  read  Schiller's  History  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  Gibbon's 
Rome.    For  letter-writing  Nature  seems  to  liave 
enduwcd  her  with  more  than  common  gifts;  she 
wrote  rapidly,  with  truthfulnes^s  and  clearness 
of  mind,  giving  to  every  thing  an  originality  of 
her  own,  and  often  adapting  and  applying  with 
the  skill  of  an  ertidite  writer. 

As  for  personal  appearance  she  was  univers- 
ally recognized  as  brautifiii,  and  adapted  tO  win- 
ning  the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  her,  both  rich 
and  poor.    Her.  even  now,  oft-repeated  portrait 
is  striking  to  the  stranger  for  its  grace  atid 
beauty.  But  her  chief  Imuty  1%  said  to  have  { 
beamed  through  her  eye,  and  that  when  one 
had  once  looked  into  her  eve,  he  had  seen  "as 
distinctly  her  soul  and  her  truth."  It  is  as-  | 
serted  by  her  companions  that  they  were  ever 
inspired  by  this  eye  to  do  and  to  be  every  thing 
that  was  good  and  noble,  and  that  once  having 
seen  it,  it  could  not  be  forgottoi.  Besides  this 
winning  beauty  of  Skc,  she  was  pKissessed  of 
an  indescribable  grace  in  all  her  ways  and 
movements  that  was  even  more  attractive.  Nor 
was  it  alone  an  outward  grace,  but  an  inward 
grace  of  spirit — a  soul  full  of  meaning,  ever  j 
disroverintj  to  others  the  lines  of  beauty.  The 
historian  says  of  her,  fancifully  if  not  cxlrava- 
gandy,  that  by  her  life  she  made  it  dear  to  «s  ] 
why  the  Graces  of  the  heathen  world  were  ever 
represented  under  a  threefold  form ;  because  in 
nature  there  is  a  threefold  grace — a  grace  of  . 
spirit  a  grace  of  character,  and  a  gnioe  of  body—  | 
and  that  true  j^rnce  was  only  perfect  in  the  union 
of  the  three,  and  that  Louise  united  them  all  in  , 
her  person.   Besides  grace  of  mind,  character,  ' 
and  person,  which  made  her  so  attractive,  she 
also  possessed  an  inexhanstilile  fund  of  \  ivac-  j 
ity  and  cheerfulness,  which  never  failed  her 
even  in  the  dark  times  which  tried  her  during 
the  struggle  of  Prussia  against  French  ag- 
gression. 

In  1792  the  disturljances  arising  from  the  \ 
French  Revolution  reached  even  to  die  vicinity  j 

of  Darmstadt,  and  Louise  left  her  home  to  spend  j 
the  year  with  her  sister  in  Saxony.    On  the  re- 
1  turn,  with  her  sister,  they  passed  through  Frank-  j 
I  fort-on-the-Main,  which  Frederick  William  II 
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King  of  Prussia,  witli  the  Crown- Prince,  had 
taken  possession  of  and  were  then  occupy- 
ing.   The  Princesses  were  presented  to  Ihn 
.   Kiog  and  invited  to  his  ta1)le.  As  soon  as 
I-'^uise  appeared  before  the  Kinfj,  tlie  Crown- 
I    Prince,  without  any  presentiment  that  she  would 
one  day  b«  his  vife,  was  charmed  with  the  love- 
liness and  nobility  which  were  so  manifest  la 
her  every  mnvcmcnt.    A  deeper  and  more  fa- 
vorable impression  was  made  on  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  Neither  policy  nor  conven- 
ience iiiged  the  betrothal  of  tl^is  couple,  but  a 
'    inijttii!  esteem  nnd  liarmony  of  heaitSi  to  which 
j    the  King  was  favorable. 
I      The  naniage  was  not  cdelwated  till  early  in 
•  the  next  Winter,  1793,  after  the  return  of  King 
and  I'rince  to  the  cnpital.    It  took  place  at 
Potsdam,  where  Louise  was  hailed  with  a  hearty 
welcome  and  with  much  hope  hf  tiiose  who 
I    were  soon  to  be  her  su!ijecls.    In  1795,  at  the 
death  of  Frederick,  the  Crown-Prince  ascended 
I    the  throne,  and  Louise  came  to  the  new  and 
,   weighty  datfes  of  Queen,  to  which  she  conse- 
crated herself  fully,  and  nothing"  seemed  deirer 
to  her  heart  than  to  fill  them  weU.    Few  in  her 
j>  >sition,  if  any,  ha\'«  united  better  die  diaiac* 
ters  of  queen,  wife,  and  mother.  Sheacoompa- 
■    nied  the  King  in  his  visits  to  the  several  prov- 
.    inces,  and  every-where  became  endeared  to  the 
I    people,  and  afterward  followed  him  as  nearly  as 
^    possible  in  his  many  movements  during  the  long 
war;  trying  ever  to  lighten  his  burdens  and  to 
.    encourage  and  support  him  to  ever  do  tliose 
I    things  that  were  honorable  and  best  for  his  peo- 
ple.   Nothing  escaped  her  quick  perception, 
[    and  she  ever  succeeded  in  ftirtlicrinj,'  the  ^^"od 
and  in  adding  cliarm  to  tite  beautiful.  When 
not  thus  necessarily  absent,  their  home  was 
;;•  r.vr:illy  at  Potsdam  and  C!)arlottenburg,  where 
the  Queen  gave  herself  quietly  to  the  holiest 
duties  Incumbent  upon  her— that  of  wife  and 
mother — with  as  much  devotion  as  if  she  had 
Inen  hidden  in  a  cottage.    Naturally  reflective 
,    and  earnest,  she  liad  early  become  accustomed 
I    to  connect  the  'nsible  with  the  invisible,  the 
I    earthly  with  something  higher  and  nobler,  the 
mortal  and  temporal  uitli  the  immortal  and  ctcr- 
I    nal;  and  now  tliat  immortal  souls  had  been 
committed  to  her  car^  this  deepened  and 
'    widened  the  tendency  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
sfKinsiSility.    There  was  now,  in  her  life  and 
manner,  something  so  Ml  of  soul  and  goodness, 
something  so  fiiU  of  charm  in  all  relations,  that 
J    life  Itself  seemed  transfigured — a  something  so 
unlike  and  hostile  to  even,*  thing  common,  which 
not  only  elevated  Iter  in  the  eyes  of  those 
around  her,  but  elevated  all  others  who  came  un- 
J    der  her  inAaence  and  into  her  pare  atmosphere. 
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During  the  Winter  of  1805-6  she  Stllfcred 
much  from  cnfccMed  health,  which  became  still 
more  enfeebled  by  Ijer  grief  at  U)e  loss  of  one 
of  her  children  in  the  Spring.  The  baths  of 
Pyrmont  were  onlered  for  her  by  her  medical 
advisers,  and  in  June  she  repaired  thither.  She 
remaned  some  six  weeks,  received  much  benefit 
tx»tii  in  mind  and  l>ody,  and,  with  much  joy  of 
heart,  re'nrned  to  her  family  in  time  to  celebrate 
the  King's  birthday.  The.  King  met  her  some 
distance  beyond  Potsdam  and  accompanied  her 
home,  where  he  had  prepared  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise for  her  at  her  favorl'e  palace,  at  Chariot-  ' 
tenburg.  He  had  converted  a  piece  of  ground, 
which  lay  before  the  palace  garden,  and  which 
was  merely  a  sand  plain  at  her  di  j  ai  tare,  into  a 
l>eautfful  laid-out  jjrass-plat,  planted  with  Iree^^  j 
which  even  now  sLind  as  a  memorial  of  the 
event  Louise  was  delighted,  not  only  with  the 
arran;:,'emenf,  liut  mere  for  the  ever-mindful 
affection  which  prompted  its  accomplishment. 

During  the  desperate  struggle  of  Prussia  with 
the  hosts  of  Nafioleon,  when  tlie  King  could  | 

with  difficnlty  sustain  hi';  armv  and  his  nation's  ' 
freedom,  Louise  is  said  to  have  suffered  in- 
tensely at  the  thought  of  what  tlie  people  must 
endure  when  misfortune  and  defeat  followed  one 
upon  another,  so  as  almost  to  take  away  hope. 
Sometimes  she  felt  tempted  to  believe  Uiat  a 
dark  fiite  hung  over  the  kingly  house  and  nation, 
and  was  bent  on  their  destruction.  During  one 
of  theSe  depressed  seasons  she  hrfuitrlu  to  mind 
and  wrote  down  in  her  journal  a  few  touching  1 
lines  from  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister,  beginning 
widi,  **  Wer  nie  sein  Brot  mit  Tbranen,"  etc 

"H'J  »tio  li.vs  never  c.ilcn  liU  t)rc.itl  in  ttara, 
Whn  h.\s  nrver  sal  wccjjiiig  UjXir.  liis  bed 
rUirinj;  iiishta  fill]  of  sorrow. 

Can  not  ktmw  yon.  ye  heavenly  PiTOer?  '" 

A  few  such  dotlings  as  these  show  a  superior 
and  thoughtful  nature,  as  well  as  do  several  let-  1 
ters  written  to  her  father  during  tiie  time  of  I 
their  chan^jin;;  t'rom  ]-lace  to  place  to  nvoid  the  ' 
enemy.  The  following  arc  extracts  from  one  1 
sent  by  General  Blucber  at  a  time  when  com-  | 
munication  was  cut  olf  OT  very  hisecnre: 

"Df.ar  F.^thfr, — The  dcpartttre  of  General  ' 
B.  gives  me,  thank  God,  a  safe  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  you  with  open  heart  and 
freely.  O,  how  long  have  I  foregone  this  dear 
privilege,  and  how  mtich  have  I  (n  say !  .  .  . 
The  sending  of  the  excellent  lilucher,  the  pa- 
triotism which  is  now  moving  in  every  breast,  .  . 
enliven  all  ulth  new  ho|)e.  Yes,  dear  father,  I 
am  convinced  that  all  will  yet  go  well,  and  we  | 
shall  again  see  each  other  happy.  .  .  But 
enough  of  past  misfortunes;  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  God,  to  him  who  rules  over  our  lo^  and 
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The  Ladies  Repqsitort. 


who  never  forsakes  ns  if  we  do  aot  foraadce 

Iiim."  Again  she  writes,  from  Memel:  "With 
Ute  most  hcaiM'cit  emotion,  aod  amid  tears  of 
thankful  tenderness,  I  received  and  read  your 
letter  of  April.  What  consohtion,  in  my  sor- 
row's, arc  your  favor  and  parental  kindnc-bs  ! 
Wlien  one  is  i»o  luvcd  and  cherished  one  can 
not  be  wboUy  un  i  i  .  Anotiier  terrible  mis- 
fortune has  bcfalj  :i  l  ,  m  !  wc  stand  ready  to 
leave  the  kinmlum.  Tliink,  indeed,  what  are 
my  feelings  in  view  of  this  necessity!  Yet,  I 
conjure  you  not  to  mistake  your  daughter. 
Think  not  that  faint-heartedness  bows  my  head. 
There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  I  keep 
myself  high  above  despair ;  the  first  is,  the  con- 
viction that  we  are  the  sport  of  no  blind  chance, 
but  that  we  stand  in  Cod's  hands,  and  that  his 
foresight  will  lead  us ;  the  second  is,  we  go  down 
with  honor.  .  .  If  the  worst  should  come, 
God  will  hdp  me  fai  the  moment  when  I  must 
pass  over  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  Then 
will  strength  be  needed  \  but  I  direct  mine  eye 
to  heaven,  .  .  and  I  firmly  believe  that  God 
will  not  send  more  than  wc  can  bear.  Once 
ap;.un,  if  wc  fail,  we  go  down  honorably,  es- 
teemed of  nations,  and  not  without  friends.  .  . 
Be  assured  diat  many  witii  crown  and  fwtune 
are  not  SO  happy  as  we,"  Again  she  writes : 
"  Often  the  heavens  clear  away  when  we  forebode 
gloomy  weather.  It  nuy  be  so  now,  and  no 
one  could  wish  it  more  than  I.  But  wishes  are 
only  wishes.  All  comes  down  from  thee,  thou 
father  of  mercies.  To  live  and  die  in  the  way 
of  uprightness,  even  if  on  bread  and  salt,  is  my 
purpose.  .  .  He  whom  heaven  thrusts  down 
can  not  hope  much." 

When,  finally,  the  terms  of  peace  were  being 
arranged,  it  was  thought  that  the  presence  of 
the  pure  and  noble-minded  Queen  might  occa^ 
sion  milder  terms.  She  was  sent  for,  and  went, 
but,  as  tlie  result  showed,  to  no  pur)X)se.  A 
noble  lady  pleaded  «nth  dignity  for  a  good  cause, 
but  without  effect  On  tiie  unchivalroos  spirit  of 
Napoleon.  Among  the  questions  he  proposed  ; 
to  her  was,  "But  how  couid  you  begin  a  war 
with  me?"  intimatiag  that  fliere  was  great  pre- 
sumption to  think  of  coping  with  such  a  power 
as  liimself.  She  replied  in  a  manner  which 
much  pleased  the  French  Minister,  Talleyrand; 
namely,  ''Sire,  it  ought  be  allowed  to  the  gtoiy 
of  Frederick  that  wc  should  he  dccei\  cd  as  to 
our  power  and  resources,  if,  indeed,  we  are  yet 
deceived."  She  did  not  try  to  conceal  her 
aflUcthm  at  this  T^lsittr  peace,  by  which  the 
city  of  Magdeburg  was  sacrificed.  She  thought 
she  could  say  concerning  it  as  did  Mary,  Queen 
of  England,  of  Calais,  after  it  was  finally  wrested 
fiom  her;  namely,  ''that  if  one  could  open  her 


heart  the  name  of  Calais  would  be  seen  written 

there  in  letters  of  Ijlood." 

She  writes  on  one  occasion :  "  I  read  much 
and  tliink  much,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  sor- 
rows there  are  days  widi  which  I  am  contented. 
It  is  true  society  has  no  part  therein ;  it  is  from 
within  that  my  satisfaction  comes.  Of  things 
outward  it  is  the  King's  fiiendship^  his  confi- 
dence and  loving  i  resence  that  make  my  hap- 
piness." She  had  such  admiration  for  the  fol- 
lowing motto  of  knighthood,  "Justice,  faith, 
love,"  that  she  had  it  impressed  on  a  seal, 
surrounded  by  all  the  attributes  of  the  order. 
Vet,  she  .said,  if  she  were  to  choose  a  motto,  it 
should  be,  "  God  is  my  refuge."  While  occupy-  j 
ing  a  Summer  villa  which  was  Umited  in  extent  • 
of  grounds,  and  tlie  latter  fact  being  remarked 
to  her,  she  replied,  "  1  have  good  books,  a  good 
conscience,  and  a  good  piano,  and  with  tliese 
one  may  five  more  at  rest  amid  the  storms  of 
tlie  world  than  can  those  who  raise  them." 
She  often  longed  for  the  return  to  Berlin,  and 
when  this  was  decided  upon  the  thought,  as  she 
expresses  it,  almost  overwhelmed  her  with  joy. 
The  train,  before  reaching  tlie  city,  became  as  a 
procession  of  triumph,  so  joyfully  were  they 
received.  However,  the  reunion  with  the  cap- 
ital was  not  of  long  duration.  During  the  next 
Winter  her  already  enfeebled  health  suffered 
much  from  cough  and  spasms  of  the  lungs,  the 
hitter  of  which  finally  occasioned  her  deatft.  In 
the  Spring  she  improved,  and  took  up  her  abode 
in  Potsdam  in  April.  Before  leaving  Berlin,  at 
the  Easter  solemnities,  she  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  vanity  of  all  things  earthly,  seemed  to 
be  more  spiritualized,  and  felt  a  peculiar  afTcc- 
tion  for  communion  with  Christians.  She  took 
the  sacrament,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  a  hist  love- 
feast  in  preparation  for  departure.  Shortly  after 
going  to  Potsdam  she  had  an  uncommon  desire 
to  visit  her  father,  in  Strelitz.  The  King  ac- 
ceded to  her  wishes,  and  promised,  himself, 
to  go  and  bring  her  home.  She  was  full  of 
delight  and  joyous  anticipations  both  before 
and  on  the  journey  tliillicr,  and  was  received 
in  the  open  arms  of  her  grandmother,  while 
both  wept  tears  of  joy.  Only  one  day  was  given  ' 
to  a  public  reception,  so  much  did  she  wish  to  > 
spend  the  time  alone  with  her  family.  On  this  I 
occasion,  as  she  was  standing  among  some  of 
lur  lady  friends,  they  remarked  the  beauty  of 
her  pearls.  She  replied:  *'I  think  very  much 
of  tliem,  too,  and  reserved  ihcm  fnm  my  jewels 
becaiuse  they  become  me  better,  since  they  sj*m- 
bolize  tears,  of  which  I  have  shed  so  many." 

The  day  following  the  King  arrived,  and  this 
seemed  to  complete  her  happiness.  The  &mily 
had  been  assembled  in  the  room  of  the  duke. 
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Louise^  Queen  of  J^jic/ss/a. 


when  all  of  them  departed  to  see  the  palace 
church,  leaving  only  the  Queen  and  her  farotiicr. 

Suddenly  she  exclaimed,  "Dear  George,  now  I 
I  am  wholly  liappy ;  '  then  she  turned  tu  her 
I   fiitfaer's  WitlDg  taUe^  and  ivrole  upon  a  slip  of 

paper,  in  French : 
,       "My  Dear  Father, — To-day  1  am  very 
I    happy,  as  your  daughter  and  as  the  wiie  of  the 
I   best  of  busbands.  Louise. 
,       "  .V>»  Stre/iti,  >«f  28,  1 81 0." 

These  were  her  last  written  words.  The  next 
day  she  was  not  well,  and  worse  the  next,  but 
soon  improved,  so  that  the  King  left  her  sure  of 

recovery,  but  only  to  \)c  sent  for  after  some  da)  s 
I  to  be  present  at  her  death.  Letters  came  from 
.  her  diildren,  with  die  reading  of  wbicb  she  was 
so  much  moved  diat  they  were  ofien  left  unfin- 
ished. A  letter  came  from  the  King,  over  which 
i  her  joy  was  indescribable.  She  laid  it  upon 
]   ber  heart,  exdaiming,  ''What  a  Ittbert  How 

faappy  is  one  who  receives  such  a  letter!" 
'       She  was  patient  in  suflering  and  meditative. 
I    Once  she  remarked :  "  I  am,  indeed,  Queen, 
I  but  fet  ann  I  not  able  to  move  an  arm.*'  Some* 
I    times  a  presentimunt  of  death  would  cross  over 
her.   At  one  such  time  she  raised  her  finger 
I    questioningly  tow^ard   her  physician,  saying, 
I   "What  if  I  should  die,  and  be  separated  from 
the  King — and  mychildren  ?"  Her  thoughts  were 
I   not  for  herself  but  for  those  to  be  left.  When 
.  (he  King  came  he  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
but  tried  ever  to  cheer  Louise.    But  when  the 
I    p^ndmother  remarked,  for  his  comf<irt,  that 
while  there  was  life  there  was  hope,  he  replied, 
"Ah I  if  she  were  not  mine  she  might  live,  but 
becaose  die  is  mine  she  will  be  sun  to  die." 
She  was  often  seized  with  convulsions  of  the 
lungs,  and  shortly  after  one  of  these  spells  she 
died,  eadaimlttg,  '^Lord  Jesus,  make  the  stnig- 
gle  short."    The  sorrow  of  all  was  heart-rend- 
ing.  The  King,  to  whom  she  had  belonged 
I   for  some  seventeen  years,  and  all  seemed  to 
I  feel  that  something  like  an  angel  had  bcoi  lent 
to  them,  and  that  now  she  was  surely  some- 
1    thmg  divine.    Qu  examination  her  heart  was 
\   iound  to  be  greatly  diseased,  from  which  fact 
the  author  of  the  history  remarks  :  "Reconciled 
with  all  the  world,  in  union  with  God,  and  with 
the  name  of  the  Redeemer  upon  her  lips,  the 
royal  tntttnt  died  of  broken  heart'* 
I     Looise  oooe  wrote:  "Although  after  ages 
may  not  place  my  name  among  those  of  distin- 
guished women,  yet,  when  they  have  learned 
I  the  sofiom  of  these  times,  they  will  know  what 
I  have  suffered,  and  will  say,  'She  endured 
much,  and  held  out  in  enduring.'  Then  i  would 
thai  they  might  also  say,  But  she  gave  being 
j  to  children  who  were  worthy  of  better  times, 
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who  strove  to  create  them,  and  who  iinany 

attained  unto  them." 

Louise  is  now  lying  in  a  beautiful  mausoleum 
prepared  for  her,  by  the  King,  at  Chariottenburg. 
In  striking  grandeur  it  falls  fu  short  of  Maria 
,  Thcrcs.i's  at  Vienna,  or  Napoleon's  at  Paris, 
as  did  her  modest  career ;  but  in  simplicity  and 
exquisite  beauty  it  is  wonderfuL  A  sculptured, 
full-length,  reclining  figure  of  hersd^  and  also 
of  the  King,  now  occupy  it.  Hers  is  one  of  the 
master-pieces  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Rauch, 
and  is  as  fovely  as  pure  white  marble  may  be. 
The  mausoleum  is  lighted  from  above,  through 
blue  stained  glass,  which  makes  the  effect  pecul- 
iarly striking,  pure  and  impressive.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  apt  and  consolatory  passages 
of  Scriptvre,  which  one  reads  with  a  fcehng  of 
sacred  awe  and  of  the  fj^randeur  of  tlicir  silent 
tru^i.  Facing  the  entrance  and  the  reclining 
figures  is  a  fresco  padnting  on  tiie  wall  of 
Christ  descending  in  the  air,  while  the  King  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Queen  on  the  other,  kneel 
before  him,  otfering  their  crowns  at  his  feet. 
Another  monument  to  her  memory  is  the  part 
of  the  city  of  Berlin  which  bears  her  name — 
Louisenstadt — an  honor  conferred  on  her  by 
the  will  of  the  people  some  years  before  her 
death;  and,  also,  another  is  a  charitable  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  girls,  which  also 
bears  her  name.  But  a  cyckf»edia,  published 
ill  Berlin  some  ten  years  after  her  death,  cites 
her  best  and  most  enduring  roonament  in  some- 
thing like  the  followin;^ : 

"The  acts  of  Louise  as  queen,  wife,  and 
mother,  will  continue  to  live  long  after  the 
destroying  hand  of- Time  shall  have  crumbled 
her  mausoleum  into  dust.  Long  will  her  name 
be  remembered  and  spoken  by  tlie  posterity  of 
the  poor,  whose  thankful  tears  sdll  make  men- 
tion of  her  name  before  the  throne ;  by  the 
good  of  all  ages,"  and  nations,  and  by  all  the 
representatives  of  true  and  nuble  womanhood.  ' 


What  stronger  pleasure  is  there  with  man- 
kind, or  what  do  they  earUer  learn  or  longer 
retain,  than  the  love  of  hearing  and  relating 

things  strange  and  incrc(lit)le  ?  How  wonder- 
ful a  thing  is  the  love  of  wondering  and  raising 
wonder!  *Tis  the  delight  of  children  to  hear 
tales  they  shiver  at,  and  the  vice  of  old  men  to 
abound  in  strange  stories  of  times  past.  We 
come  into  the  world  wondering  at  every  thing ; 
and  when  our  wonder  about  common  things 
is  over,  we  seek  something  new  to  wonder  at. 
Our  last  scene  is  to  tell  wonders  of  our  own. 
And  amid  all  this,  H  is  well  if  truth  comes  oB 
but  moderately  tainted. 
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THE  ETERxM  i  Y  OF  LOVE. 


IT  will  ever  be  nn  utianswornlile  aii^ument  in 
favor  of  the  Christian  religion  that  the 
greatest  element  in  it  is  that  which  all  enlight- 
ened men  conceive  to  be  the  greatest  element 
in  the  character  of  God.  Effects  and  causes 
are  related.  God  is  love,  Christianity  is  love ; 
tlierefiwe  Christianity  must  have  come  from 
GocL  Love  i»  tlie  attracting  attribute  in  God's 
diameter.  Wc  may  admire  his  wisdfim  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  works  of  creation,  or  we  may  be 
amazed  at  the  wonderfol  displays  of  his  power 
as  he 

"  Plaati  hU  Ibotttept  in  ilM  m 
Ana  ridw  1^  «lic  iMmi," 

without  having  our  hearts  moved  or  our  moral 

nature  elevated  ;  but  when  God  tells  us  that  he 
is  our  Father,  that  he  so  loved  the  world  as  to 
give  his  only  begotten  Son  for  its  redemption, 
the  deepest  fountain  of  our  souls  is  opened,  and 
flows  out  toward  Him  who  is  a  shoreless  ocean, 
a  Iwttomless  abyss  of  love.  Science  existed 
before  the  advent  of  Christ.  Great  minds  in 
the  heathen  world  had  wandered  among  the 
stars  of  heaven  in  rapttire- -hrtd  studied  to 
some  extent  the  philosophy  of  the  animal,  min- 
eral, and  vegetable  kingdoms — had  meditated 
much  on  the  nature,  capabilities,  and  probable 
destiny  f>r  the  hnmnn  soul;  Init  withal  it  could 
be  said  in  truth,  "the  world  by  wisdom  Icnew 
not  God"— knew  him  not  in  that  which  must 
ever  appear  to  us  tiie  highest  element  of  his 
tharnrtcr. 

The  condescension  exhibited  in  the  incama- 
tion  of  Christ,  his  homeless  life  on  earth,  his 
agony  in  Gethsemane,  and  his  death  on  the 

cross,  were  necessnrv,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  atonement,  but  also  to  teacii  manivind  in  the 
I  most  impressive  way  that  God  is  love.  If  it 
were  possible  for  God  to  eradicate  the  element 
of  love  from  his  nature  he  would  be  unattract- 
ive in  the  eyes  of  every  intelligent  creature  that 
he  has  created.  He  could  not  enjoy  any  thing 
that  he  has  made,  neither  could  men  or  angels 
enjoy  him.  It  is  true  that  we  hold  his  attri- 
butes of  wisdom  and  power  in  high  esteem,  but 
only  so  because  he  is  Icr.fe.  Satan  has  extensive 
knowledge  and  wondurful  power,  but  we  plarr 
no  estimate  upon  these  attributes  in  him,  for 
the  reason  that  he  Is  utterly  destitute  of  love. 
No  one  ever  speaks  of  his  knowledg^e  in  terms 
of  admir  illon,  or  has  a  feeling  of  pleasure  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  power.  On  the  con- 
trar)',  we  reckon  these  attributes  a  curse  in 
exact  pro]>ortion  to  the  want  of  love  In  the 
great  enemy  of  our  race.  And  it  is  ns  true  of 
men  as  it  is  of  Satan,  tlial  ihcy  curse  the  world 


in  proportion  to  their  natural  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments when  tiiey  are  destitute  of  the  principle 

of  love.    Love  alone  gives  worth  to  human  ^ 
character,  as  it  alone,  in  our  finite  conceptions, 
gives  worth  to  the  character  of  God.    Yet  O, 
how  far  do  the  majority  of  persons  practically  \ 
deviate  from  this  trutli!  ■  Almost  unconscior.>!v 
we  estimate  the  value  of  strangers  who  settle 
In  our  communities,  but  in  very  different  ways. 
One  class  will  ask,  "How  much  money  are  j 
t!iey  \\'orth?  how  many  horses,  carriages,  ar.d 
servants  do  they  keep?"   Anotlier  class,  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  our  whole  race  came  from 
the  same  disobediei^t,  liail  stock,  ask,  "Are 
they  related  to  somebody?  did  they  come  from  a  ' 
good  family?"    And  still  another  class  a.sk, 
**  How  much  intellectual  cultivation  have  they  ?  ! 
Are  they  literary  people?"    But,  alas!  how  ! 
seldom  do  we  hear  the  question,  ''What  amonnt  | 
of  love  for  God  and  man  have  they  in  their  , 
hearts?*'  In  God's  view,  and  in  tiie  >dew  of  I 
every  serious  human  mind  tliat  is  improving 
the  present  with  reference  to  the  future,  the 
poor  laborer  wlu>  comes  into  your  community,  j 
rents  the  cheapest  cottage  you  have,  sets  up  his  | 

family  nltar  where  he  can  teach  his  children  the 
love  of  Christ ;  who  bears  with  heavenly  resig- 
nation the  unavoidable  cares  and  burdens  of 
life;  who,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  sings 
hymns  of  praise  to  God  as  he  toils  for  his  daily 
bread,  is  wortli  more  to  your  neighborhood 
than  the  selfish,  worldly  man  who  comes  into 
it  like  a  prince  with  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
love  which  makes  tnte  mnnliood  and  woman- 
hood ;  it  is  love  which  enriches  with  the  only 
treasure  that  will  endure  after  the  "  wreck  of 
matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

As  the  p-ent  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  tcr-.rh  | 
mankind  the  love  of  God,  when  he  ascended  to  | 
heaven  his  divine  lessons  were  committed  to  j 
his  apostles ;  and  how  appropriately  did  they  \ 
begin  their  work  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  by 
making  the  first  offer  of  salvation  to  those  who 
had  "crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  r'  The  apostles 
taught  the  love  of  Christ  in  two  ways  :  by  their 
willingness  to  endure  personal  sufferings  for 
the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men,  and  by  setting  ^ 
it  forth  In  appropriate  language.  The  former  is  i 
the  most  effective  berause  it  costs  the  most.  ' 
Men  may  preach  the  Gospel  eloquently,  but  if  t 
they  are  not  witting  to  do  any  thing  more  than  | 
preach,  if  the  world  sees  that  they  will  not 
make  any  jicrsonal  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  j 
others,  diat  they  will  not  bear  any  crosses  for  , 
Christy  alxnit  whose  unselfish  life  and  atoning 
death  they  talk  so  fluently,  they  become  objects 
of  suspicion,  and  their  preaching  is  received  as 
sounds  from  brass  or  tinkles  from  cymbals. 
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riie  persooal  sufferings  of  Paul  in  tlic  cause 
.  of  Christ  were  such  as  gave  peculiar  force  to 
the  l.in;:uaL;e  by  which  he  taught  the  infant 
C'lri^ti.ui  Church  the  worth  of  love  in  fom- 
p<irison  with  knowledge,  wisdom,  faith,  and  Uie 
gifts  of  fKophccy  and  tongues.  None  of  the 
tongues  which  were  spoken  when  Paul  wrote 
his  great  chapter  to  the  Corinthians  on  love 
arc  now  living  languages.   If  an  Elamite,  a 
j   Mesopotamian,  a  Phrygian,  a  Crete,  an  Ara- 
bian, or  a  Libyan  who  was  in  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  heard  the  Casijcl 
preached  in  his  own  tongue  by  one  of  the 
[  aposdei,  should  arise  from  his  long -forgotten 
pTive  and  spcnk  as  he  spoke  tlien,  fhero  i«;  not 
a  man  on  earth  who  could  undersund  him. 
'   Language  has  been  blending  with  language, 
making  continual  changes  ever  since  the  con* 
fusion  of  tonq-.jc!  at  the  Tower  of  Rabel.  But 
when,  like  tlie  ditierent  strains  of  an  awlian 
iiarp,  the  langtingcs  of  men  shaB  all  mingle 
into  one  again — as  proljably  they  will  before  the 
world's  millennial  era — the  ereatest  theme  of 
^   that  one  grand  language  will  be  the  eternal  love 

of  God  manifested  through  Jesus  Christ 
j      How  much  of  the  scientific  knowledge  that 
was  taught  and  \  ah)cd  w!ien  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  is  now  received  and  taught  in  our 
schools?  Not  any  of  it   Row  many  of  the 
arts  of  his  age  are  received  and  valued  by  us? 
Not  one.    We  look  back  at  the  system  of 
astronomy  taught  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
with  a  smile.  All  the  sdentific  knowledge  of 
the  af>osto1ic  nj^e  we  regard  as  a  nidc  st  afTild 
■   compared  with  our  temple  of  science.  That 
scaffold  has  vanished  away,  and  such  will  be 
I  (he  fiite  of  much  that  we  esteem  and  teach  as 
science.    Rut.  thoiv^h  we  do   not  accept  the 
j   arts  and  sciences  of  tlie  past,  we  often  go  back 
,   in  imagination  to  Gethsemane,  and,  standing 
by  the  side  of  One  who  is  prostrate  in  prayer, 
we  learn  a  lesson  of  love  from  the  asfonv  of  liis 
sinless  soul,  from  the  blood  that  crimsons  his 
face,  and  from  the  utterance—'*  Father,  if  it  be 
possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me !"    We  often 
return  to  Ca1var\',  and,  gazinj^  on  the  meek 
sufferer  of  the  cross,  exclaim,  O,  depths  of  love, 
'   who  can  fkthom  the  heart  of  God  t 
I      There  is  a  limit  to  the  existence  of  the  grand- 
•    est  pvriTTii'ls  that  have  hecn  hwh  on  earth,  for 
I    when  the  elements  shail  melt  with  fervent  heat 
'  tfiey  will  be  no  more.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
I    conqueror's  renown,  for  when  the  era  of  uni- 
versal peace  shall  be  ushered  in  warriors  will 
j   be  forgotten.    There  is  a  limit  to  the  states- 
!   man's  fiime,  for  when  all  shall  see  eye  to  eye 
under  the  ^jovernment  of  Cod.  civil  laws  and 
political  arrangements  will  be  considered,  if 
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remembered  at  all,  as  things  belonging  to  the 
childhood  of  the  world.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  fame  and  gloiy  of  the  poet,  for  when  the 

New  Jerusalem  shall  descend  from  God  out  of 
heaven,  when  angels  shall  come  down  to  earth 
and  unite  their  songs  with  the  new  song  of  the 
redeemed,  the  sweetest  strains  that  have  been 
sunij  here  will  be  remembered  only  as  distrinl  -. 
but  love  can  not  grow  oici,  love  can  not  die— it 
is  die  essence  of  tiie  Godhead,  and  those  who 
manifest  it  among  their  fellow-men  will  shine 
as  the  liri^htness  of  the  firmament  and  as  the 
stars  forever  and  ever. 


WITHIN  YOUR  MEANS. 

"HpHIS  is  pleasant !"  exclaimed  a  young  hus- 
J-  band,  taking  his  seat  in  the  rockinLC-chnir 
as  the  supper  things  were  removed,  'l  lu:  lire 
glowing  in  the  grate,  revealed  a  prett)  and 
neatly  furnished  sitting-room,  with  all  the  aj>- 
pliance  of  comfort.  The  fatiguing  business  of 
the  day  was  over,  and  he  sat  enjoying  wliat  he 
ha<}  all  day  been  anticipating,  the  delights  of  his 
own  fireside.  His  pi%tty  wife,  Estficr,  took  her 
work  and  sat  down  by  the  table. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  have  a  home  of  one's  own," 
be  again  nnd,  tsddng  a  satisfiwtory  survey  of 
his  httle  quarters.  The  cold  rain  beat  against 
the  windows,  and  he  thought  he  felt  really  grate- 
ful for  ail  his  {Aesent  comforts. 

**  Now  if  we  only  had  a  piano,"  exdaimed  the 
wife. 

"Give  me  Uie  music  of  your  own  sweet  voice 
before  all  the  pianos  In  creation,"  he  observed, 
complimentarily;  but  he  felt  a  certain  secret 
dtsa])iM)intment  that  his  wife's  thankfulness  did 
not  happily  chime  with  his  own. 

**Wel],  we  want  on«  for  oor  friends/'  said 
Esther.  • 

"  Let  our  friends  come  see  iff.  and  not  to  hear 
a  piano,"  exclaimed  the  hu.sbaud. 

'^Bttt,  George,  every  Ixicly  has  a  piano  nowa- 
days—we do  n't  go  any  where  without  seeing  a 
piano,"  persisted  the  wife. 

"And  ;  -t  I  don't  know  what  we  want  one 
for— you  will  have  no  time  to  play  on  one,  and  I 
do  n't  want  to  hear  it." 

"Why,  they  are  ho  faslnonablc — I  think  our 
room  looks  nearly  naked  without  one." 
I  think  it  tooks  just  right" 

"  I  think  it  looks  verv  naked  —we  want  a  piaoo 
shockingly,"  protested  Esther  emphatically. 
The  husband  rocked  violently. 
''Your  lamp  smokes,  my  dear,"  said  he,  after 

a  long  panRc. 

"Wlien  are  you  going  to  get  a  camphene 
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lampp  I  iiave  told  7011  a,  dozen  tiiMS  how 
much  we  need  one,'*  mid  Esther  pettishljr. 

"These  are  very  pretty  lamps — I  never  rnn 
see  by  a  camphene  lainp^"  said  her  husband. 
^These  tampa  are  the  pretttest  of  tike  kind  I 

ever  saw." 

"But,  Gcor^,  I  do  not  think  our  room  is 
complete  without  a  camphene  lamp,"  said  Esther 
sharply.  **They  are  so  finhkmahle  1  Why,  the 
Morj^ans  and  Millers,  and  many  others  I  might 
mention,  all  have  them ;  I  am  sure  weoti«jht  tn." 

"  Wc  ought  not  to  take  pattern  by  other  peo- 
ple's expenses,  and  I  do  n't  see  any  reason  in 
that" 

The  husband  moved  uneasily  in  bis  chair. 
**We  want  to  live  as  well  as  others,"  said 
Esther. 

"We  wnnt  to  live  within  our  means,  Estlicr," 

exclaimed  George. 

'*  I  am  sure  we  can  affofd  it  as  well  as  the 
Morgans,  and  Millers,  and  Thorns;  we  do  not 

wish  to  appenr  mean." 

George's  cheek  crimsoned. 

"Meant   I  am  not  meanP  he  cried  angrily. 

*'  Then  we  do  not  wish  to  appear  so,"  said  the 
wife.  "To  complete  this*  room,  and  make  it 
look  like  other  people's  we  want  a  piano  and 
camphene  lamps." 

"  We  want — we  want !"  muttered  the  husband, 
"there 's  no  satisfying:  woman's  want,  do  what 
you  may,"  and  he  abruptly  left  the  room. 

How  many  htisbands  are  iiT  a  stmihr  di- 
lemma? How  many  hou.scs  and  hu.shands  arc 
rendered  uncomfortable  by  the  constant  dissat- 
isfaction of  a  wife  with  present  comforts  and 
present  pro^sionsl  How  many  bright  pros- 
pects for  business  have  ended  in  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  in  order  to  satisfy  this  secret  hankering 
ailer  fiahionable  necessaries  t  Could  the  real 
cause  of  many  bihtres  be  known,  it  would  be 
found  to  result'  from  useless  expenditures  at 
home— expenses  to  answer  the  demands  of 
fiohion  and  **what  will  people  think?*' 

"  My  wife  has  made  my  fortune,"  said  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  possessions,  "by  her  thrift,  and 
prudence,  and  cheerfulness,  when  I  was  just 
beginning." 

"And  mine  has  lost  my  fortune,"  answered 
his  companion,  "by  useless  extravag^ance  and 
repining  when  1  was  doing  well." 

What  a  world  does  this  open  to  the  influence 
which  a  wife  possesses  over  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  her  family!  Let  the  wife  know  her  influ- 
ence and  try  to  use  it  wisely  and  well. 

Be  satisfied  to  commence  on  a  small  scale. 
It  is  too  common  for  yountj  housekeepers  to 
begin  where  their  mothers  ended.  Buy  all  that 
is  necessary*  to  work  skillfully  with ;  adorn  your 


house  with  all  diat  will  render  it  comfiwtable. 

Do  not  look  at  richer  homes,  and  covet  tlieir 
costly  furniture.  If  secret  dissatisfaction  is 
ready  to  spring  up,  go  a  step  further  and  visit 
die  homes  of  the  storing  poor;  behold  dark, 
cheerless  apartments,  insufficient  clothing,  and 
absence  of  all  the  comforts  and  refinements  of 
social  hfe,  and  then  return  to  your  own  with  a 
joyful  spirit  You  irill  then  be  prepared  to 
meet  your  husband  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  be 
ready  to  appreciate  the  toil  of  self-denial  which  I 
he  has  endured  in  the  business  world  to  sur- 
round you  with  the  delights  of  home;  and  you 
will  be  ready  to  cooperate  cheerfully  with  hiip  ' 
in  so  arranging  your  expenses,  that  his  mind 
will  not  be  constantly  harassed  with  fears  lest 
his  fiuttily  expendittire  may  encroach  upon  pub- 
lic payments.  Be  independent ;  a  young  honse- 
keeper  never  needed  greater  moral  courage  thaji 
she  does  now  to  resist  the  arrogance  of  feshion.  j 
Do  not  let  the  A.'s  and  B.'s  decide  what  you 
must  have,  neither  let  them  hold  the  strings  of 
your  purse.  You  know  best  what  you  can  and 
ought  to  allbrd.  It  matteis  but  litde  what  peo- 
ple think,  provided  yon  are  true  to  jfourself  and 
6unily. 


FINDING  HER  WORK. 

"To  do  my  duty  b  the  state  of  life  to  which  it  shall  please  Cod 

IttCaUHM;*' 

"HpHE  worid  is  wide  and  full  of  sorrow. 

-I-    Life  is  truly  noble  only  when  it  sevks  to 
lift  up  those  who  are  fallen  into  the  great  broUi- 
erhood  of  humanity ;  and,  slowly  as  the  world 
moves  to  the  golden  a^e  of  the  poet's  dream,  I 
it  needs  the  help  of  all  in  its  progress.    Let  \\%  , 
not  think  that  we  can  be  idle.    Each  of  us 
has  her  pbce;  small,  indeed,  perhaps,  in  our 
thought,  not  large  enough  for  our  capabilities. 
For  each  of  us  there  is  some  work.    Let  us 
find  and  do  it,  bumble  though  U  may  be,  remem- 
berittjr  that^  though  in  the  worM's  scale,  ap- 
plause, gold,  pleasure,  ease  have  their  weight, 
in  the  balance  of  God,  in  that  Dies  Irae  10 
which  we  look  forward,  our  least  service  to  , 
humanity  is  heavier  than  all." 

Four  earnest,  lovely  girl  faces  looked  up  at 
the  young  valedictorian  ;  on  the  platform  were 
ranged  the  dignitaries  always  there  on  such 
occasions;  in  front  was  the  .school,  and,  beyond 
.all,  (he  '^ra-W  room  crowded  with  jx-ople.  who 
had  come  to  the  commencement  to  comment  on 
the  dress  of  the  class,  their  style  of  reading, 
their  merits  as  compared  with  former  ones,  etc. 
Silks  rustled,  fans  waved,  .md  «tald  matrons, 
ladies  of  fashion,  grave  gentlemen,  lookeii  up 
all  to  her;  and  while  titat  dear,  earnest  voice 
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was  fillirii^  the  hnll,  for^^nt  evcrv-  thin^  but  that. 
^    And  she,  seeing  their  interest,  thinking  only  of 
I    her  theme,  left  the  words  of  the  dainty,  white- 
ribboned  essay  in  her  hand,  to  say  other  and 
more  enthusiastic  nnps  ;  tcllin:;  them  how  glori- 
ous life  might  be  made  ;  of  all  the  possibilities 
of  good  that  lay  before  them,  as  buds  waiting 
only  the  sunshine  of  their  love  and  care  to 
l)!<  issom  into  forms  of  beauty  that  would  be  a 
joy  forever;  beseeching  them,  because  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  to  improve  every  opportunity 
1    however  small. 

'  It  was  very  pretty;  "an  elegant  production 
showing  more  than  usual  talent,"  as  the  Wilton 

;  Gazette  said  In  Its  notice  of  the  "Commence^ 
mcnt  Exercises  at  the  Atlienian  Female  Col- 
lege." When  she  uttered  the  last  faltcrina: 
farewell,  and  passed  from  the  stage,  tiie  audi- 
ence drew  a  long  breath  of  regret  The  beau- 
tif'il  words,  the  earnest  voice  touched  them, 
and  they  forgot  their  sillcs,  and  laces,  and  criti- 

I   cisms  for  a  while.  More  than  one  thought  bow 

\  noUe  a  thing  life  might  be  made,  and  s^hed 
to  think  of  its  hare  realitic*;. 

But  the  feeling  passed.  There  was  music, 
presentation  of  diplomas,  and  the  benediction ; 
and  then  the  throng  went  out  into  tite  deepening 
shadows  of  that  golden  afternoon,  talking,  as 
tiiey  went,  of  the  talent  of  the  young  valedic- 
torian«^ow  this  or  that  one  read^-what  a  credit 
to  the  town  the  school  wus.  There  was  praise 
for  Miriam  Dana ;  compliments  enough  to  have 

I  turned  an  older  head  than  hers;  kisses  and 
good-byes,  and  entreaties  to  write  and  to  visit 
?i.t-m  ;  a  railroad  journey— and  then  she  was 
borne,  and  it  was  all  over. 

A  small  house  In  a  litde  vilbge,  an  InvaBd 
mother,  three  youn^t-r  children  needing  care; 

1    that  was  what  she  found.    Slie  unpacked,  jiut 

I  airay  her  essays  and  pictures  of  school  friends, 
and  looked  about  her.    Romance  was  gone. 

I  Plain  realities  fined  her,  atul,  Ix  side  her  glori- 
ous dreams  and  grand  resolve.s,  they  seemed 
verj-  bare  indeed.  There  was  sweeping  and 
dustings  sewing  and  darning,  the  care  of  her 
mother  and  the  children.  That  was  the  work. 
For  recreation  she  could  make  calls,  po  to 

I    parties  a  half  dozen  times  a  year — a  stray  lec- 

I  ture  or  concert  Standing  between.  She  received 
the  coni^ratulations  of  the  neighbors,  sandwiched 

I  between  inquiries  as  to  her  mother's  health,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  wheat  crop ;  swept,  put  the 

I  house  in  order,  made  preserves  and  canned 
fnjit;  and,  one  hot  day  in  Ausiist,  stopped  her 
work  a  moment  to  ask  herself  whether,  after 
alt,  life  was  such  a  glorious  thing.  She  had 
beard  so^  of  course,  had  said  so  in  the  valedic- 
tory every  one  thought  so  beautifuL  She  had  j 


I  had  vaijuc  Ideas  of  doini^  wonders  when  she 
was  free  from  school.  Was  this  what  it  all 
meant.'  Somehow  it  seemed  to  her  that  if 
doing  the  house-work,  attending  prayer  meet- 
in;;s.  and  taking  a  class  in  Sunday  scliool  was 
all  there  was  in  life,  it  was  hardly  worth  while. 
These  things  were  good,  but  was  there  not 
something  more  ? 

This  girl,  you  understand,  was  no  lackadai- 
sical maiden  seeking  a  mission.  She  was  an 
honest,  true-hearted  young  lady,  who  thought 
making  calls,  frizzing  her  hair,  and  having  her 
dresses  in  the  latest  style,  should  not  be  the 
end  of  life.  Marriage  was  something  in  the 
future,  about  which  siie  did  not  trouble  herself. 
She  wanted  work,  felt  somehow  a  blank  in  her 
life  without  it,  even  if  her  mother  did  call  her 
the  best  daughter  in  the  world,  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters  look  up  to  her  as  a  happy  combinar 
tion  of  perfect  love  and  superhuman  wisdom. 
She  Icnew  that  the  world  was  full  of  sin  and 
sorrow.  She  could  not  hope  that  because  the 
village  was  small  there  was  none  there.  And 
as  she  could  not  leave  home  she  must  find  her 
work  there. 

Was  she,  after  all,  very  different  fiom  most 
girls  ?  Are  there  not  hundreds  like  her  to  whom 
religion  does  not  bring  perfect  peace,  because, 
in  modem  society,  it,  after  all,  is  so  little  ?  They 
come  out  of  our  schools  every  year,  longing 
vaguely  to  do  something,  oppressed  often  by 
the  comparative  usele.ssness  of  their  lives,  wish- 
ing, perhaps,  that  there  were  Protestant  sister- 
hoods in  which  they  might  woric  And  because 
they  can  do  notliini:  they  abandon  themselves 
to  pleasure  try  to  interest  themselves  in  calls 
and  parties ;  if  they  be  literary,  in  new  books ; 
and  look  forward  to  marriage  as  a  cure  for  all 
their  ills,  when,  in  fact,  it  will  be  for  many  only 
the  beginning  of  tltem.  And  religion,  which 
should  be  the  chief  thing,  is  pushed  aside  into 
Sunday  duties  and  scanty  private  hours. 

To  add  to  her  discontent  came  letters  from 
her  classmates.  One,  the  darling  of  rich  par- 
ents, was  at  Newport,  and  her  letter  was  filled 
with  fashion  and  frivolity.  Another  was  travel- 
ing, and  gave  pictures  of  sea  and  mountain  that 
tilled  Miriam  with  longing.  The  tiiird  was 
quietly  at  home  now,  but  expected,  in  a  few 

weeks,  to  return  to  the  college  as  a  teacher. 
As  for  the  last — Miriam  opened  her  letter  half 
trembling,  for  Mary  Oakley  was  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  class.  "I  am  going  South  to  teach  the 
frcedmen,"  she  wrote;  "that  seems  to  me  a 
grand  work,  to  which  I  can  devote  my  wliolc 
energies.  I  have  no  duties  to  do  here,  for  my 
cou.sins  relieve  me  from  any  service  to  my  aunt. 
1  have  aUready  secured  a  placCf  and  shall  go  in 
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a  fortnight  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  di«  dec!* 

sion  was  made  when  I  left  school,  and  your  last 
'charge'  confirmed  it." 

The  gay  letters  of  the  others  had  not  touched 
her  as  this  did.  She  could  put  down  glowing 
ai-r  nunts  of  and  pirti<'<«.  of  wonderful  scen- 
ery, of  plans  of  study,  sighing,  but  still  content 
with  her  lot.  But  Mary  Oakley  was  going  to 
work.  The  vision  of  the  possible  good  she 
ir."_;!it  rircomi>lis!i  iroublfd  hcT.  In  her  distress 
•she  went  to  her  mother. 

**  I 'm  sure,  dear,  I  do  n't  know  of  any  thing 
you  can  do.  There  is  your  Sund.-iy  school  class, 
and  you  go  to  the  Aid  Society,  and  are  ver}' 
helpful  at  home." 

"Yes,  mother,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
work  ought  not  to  end  here.  I  should  do  more 
for  Christ  than  those  thinijs." 

Mrs.  Dana's  answer  hardly  chimed  in  witli 
the  last  sentence.  <*  There  are  your  boolcs.  Do 
you  keep  xip  your  studies  ?" 

"  You  know,  mother,  that  I  read  French  and 
Latin  every  day,  and  I 'm  going  through  the 
reading  Mr.  Lee  mariced  for  me.** 

*•  Then  I  do  n't  see  tiiat  you 've  any  time  for 
outside  work.'* 

••0,  mother,  it  seems  to  me  that  lile  was  n*t 
given  me  just  to  make  inssclf  culti\'ated  and 
ahle  to  appreciate  fine  things.  There  should 
be  work  in  it,  and  tJiat  should  come  before  cul- 
ture. I  have  a  little  time.  I  could  get  more  if  I 
had  any  object  in  it.  And  I  would  rather  give 
up  French  and  iiuihIc,  mother,  than  never  do 
any  good  in  the  world." 

"My  daughter,"  kissing  the  knit  Ibrehead, 
"you  do  good  every  day  of  your  life." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  to  you,  here  at  home.  r>tit  I 
should  do  tliat  if  I  were  not  a  Christian.  '  I  he 
world  loves  Its  own,'  you  know."  She  opened 
a  book  that  lay  nenr  her.  "  Here  is  what  I 
mean,  mother,  I  read  it  to  you  last  night : 

*ir  tim  be  Mimtwialtar  tan, 
Oiv*  ne  ■tfeiiglh  to  help  him  on 

If  a  blinder  one  there  be. 
Let  me  guide  him  nearer  Thee  : 
M.iki-  mv  111' rial  ilroim  come  true. 
With  the  work  i  t^un  would  do; 
Clothe  nilh  life  (he  weak  intmt. 
Let  oie  be  the  tbtitg  I  meast : 
Let  ne  lad  m  th]r  enphy 
P«M«w  tbit  dearer  u  than  joy; 
Out  of  vAt  trt  love  be  ted. 
Arid  tu  lu-.iv.'ii  .ici.iini.il.jil  ; 
Until  all  things  sweet  and  good, 

"  It 's  very  pretty,  my  dear,'*  said  Mrs.  Dana ; 

"liut  yon  re.id,  ton,  froni  the  same  book — I 
remembered  it  because  it  fitted  me — '  The  good 
but  wished  with  Cod  is  done.'  I  do  n't  think 
that  in  Wcstbrook  you  will  find  «'ork  beyond  j 


your  home.  You  must  take  my  line  and,  adding 
to  it,  'They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait,'  be  content" 

"  I  do  n't  think  waiting  or  wishing  is  service, 
mother,  when  we  can  do  other  things.  It  suits 

you  but  not  mc." 

But  the  talk  had  made  Mrs.  Dana's  head 
ache ;  so  Miriam  kiwered  the  blinds  and  went 
out,  leaving  her  to  rest  When,  an  hour  later, 
the  doctor  came,  she  \k-\s  sleeping  still. 

**You  keep  too  closely  ia  the  house,  Miss 
Miriam,"  he  s^d,  noticing  her  weary  air.  You 
should  be  out  such  a  lovely  day  as  this.  Sup- 
po<;&  you  come  With  me  now.  I 'm  going  to  the 
Dexter  place."  , 

All  the  shadows  vanished  from  her  fiice.  A  | 
ride  on  such  a  day  could  not  but  make  her 
happy,  and,  hastily  giving  the  "help"  direc-  \ 
tions  about  tea  in  case  she  should  not  return  . 
in  time  to  see  to  it,  she  went  out  with  Dr.  I 

May. 

The  day  was  one  of  those  rare  ones  tliat  j 
come  soroetiroes  in  late  August,  touched  to 
coolness  by  the  soft  stir  of  winds,  lighted  l)y 
sttnshine  that  seemed  almost  holy  in  i's  r.uli- 
ance.    Beneath  the  broad,  blue  sky,  spread  out 
like  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  over  the  sinful,  \ 
the  world  slept  in  Summer  laat  and  quiet  | 
Tilt;  w(  iu!s   snnix  softly  in  the  Hl;!)!  winds ;  j 
birds  chirped  now  and  then ;  there  was  "  tlie  ' 
lowly  bughter  of  the  wind-swayed  wheat,"  and 
the  drowsy  Inim  of  insects  filled  the  tfr.   Dr.  | 
May  was  -Miriam's  oldest  friend — a  man  of 
sterling  worth  and  great  kindness  of  heart.  .So 
it  happened  that  before  the  ride  ended  she  had 
t(dd  liiin  her  perplexity.    He  said  nothing  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  answered  meditatively.  "  Do 
you  think  you  would  be  happier  if  you  had  a 
mission  T*  j 

"  1  hnvp  my  mission,  doctor — to  do  gOOd.  I 
want  to  know  where  and  bow  to  fuliiU  it" 

'*Well,  is  It  some  great  work,  some  steady, 
absorbing  pursuit  that  you  want?" 

"  Not  that }  some  little  things  that  I  could  do 
easily." 

"  Well,"  after  another  pause,  "  there  *s  work 
for  somelx)dy  at  the  Dexter  place.  Perhaps 

yon  cfuld  do  that" 
•*  What  is  it  ?"  was  the  eager  question. 
There  *s  a  girl  there,  Mrs.  Dealer's  niece —  ] 

you  have  heard  of  her,  I  suppose.  I 'm  sup- 
posed to  he  doctoring  her,  but  she 's  not  sick 
enough  to  need  me.  Her  parents  were  i>oth  . 
killed  kttt  Winter  in  a  railroad  accident  They  I 
were  ri(  li  ;  she  w.is  an  only  child,  jMjttcd,  of 
course.  But  they  found  when  tliey  e.xamined 
the  estate  that  there  was  almost  nothing  left ; 
speculations— die  old  story.  She  came  here  ' 
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six  months  ago.  I  do  n't  believe  she  has  been 
out  of  the  house  since.    She  hn=i  just  sat  down 

\    and  mourned,  and  if  she  goes  on  in  that  way 

I  much  longer  I  won*t  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. I  have  tried  to  get  her  out,  Imve 
tried  to  mal^o  the  yoiinq-  folks  %o  and  see  her; 
but,  you  know,  none  of  them  like  Mrs.  Dexter, 

'  and,  to  tell  the  tnith,  the-  girl  *s  not  very  pre- 
jXKSscssing." 
*'  \Ve!1  ?"  a"?  the  doctor  stopped. 
"I  do  n't  know  whether  it  is  an  entirely 
reltgHras  work  you  want  tut  not,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  bo  a  ^ond  deed  to  t;et  that  ^nrl 
out  of  herself  and  make  .something  of  her.  It 
could  be  done,  but  it  would  be  a  long  work  and 
a  hard  one.  WW  you  try  it?" 

It  was  not  what  she  wnntcd — 5;nmc  dream  of 
a  mission  Sunday  school,  for  which  there  was 
not  the  least  opening  in  Westbroolc   But  she 

j  only  hesitated  a  moment;  it  was  work.  Tlitre 
was  some  one  t!iat  she  might  lead  to  Christy 

j    and  her  answer  came  readily. 

I      "If  you  thhik  !  can  do  any  good  I  shall  be 
vi TV  t:!ad  to  try." 
The  Dexter  place  was  a  large,  ramhlin:;  coun- 

i    tiy  house,  a  neglected  garden  in  front,  a  tiour- 

I  bhing  orchard  behind.  Its  owner  cnltivated 
liis  farm  and  thought  flowers  nuisances.  His 
wife  attended  to  her  butter  and  cheese,  .md  was 
always  complaining  about  the  great  house  she 

'  had  to  keep  hi  onler.  She  met  them  at  the 
door  with  her  sIpi-vcs  up  and  an  apron  on, 

<    showed  them  into  a  large,  dark  room,  and  van- 

!  isbed.  When  Miriam's  eyes  became  used  to 
the  '  loom  she  saw  a  girt  lying  on  a  lounge 
at  the  farther  end,  who  answered  t!ic  dnctor's 
questions  in  a  fretful  voice  and  scarcely  noticed 
her.    It  did  n't  VxHl  promising.    Her  heart 

;  sank  when  the  doctor  rose,  and,  saying  he 
T;ould  call  fnr  her  in  an  hour,  left.  She  went 
to  work  bravely,  talked  of  the  weather,  the 

>   beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  lovely  ride  she  had 

I  had.  till  the  girl's  large,  sleepy  eyes  fairly 
o;.>ened,  and  she  expressed  a  desire  to  sec  for 
herself  the  outer  world. 

"Will  yott  not  walk  oatF'  Miriam  said,  think> 
in^  a  glimpse  of  out-doors  wntiltl  !  nth  qnickcn 

,  her  patient's  blood  and  help  her,  for  the  close 
room  was  making  her  fed  &int  and  iU. 

'*  O,  I  could  n't  do  that ;  I 've  not  been  out- 
doors f<)r  months.  I5ut  we  mi';'ht  open  the 
blinds.    Aunt  keeps  them  shut  for  fear  of 

j  aies." 

So  Miriam  openccl  them,  and  in  the  light 
thus  admitted  saw  clearly  what  her  patient  was: 

1  a  tall,  pale  girl,  between  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
with  a  pret^  but  fretful  &ce,  dressed  in  a  rich 

'    mouming  robe,  so  cardessly  worn  that  half  its 
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beauty  was  lost,  her  hair  but  half-combed,  her 
tet-th  any  thinp  btit  white,  her  whole  appear- 
ance careless  and  untidy. 

"But  how  can  she  see  how  she  looks  in 
these  dark  rooms  thought  Miriam,  and  had 
compassion  on  her. 

"  Do  n't  you  think  walks  or  rides  would  do 
you  good?**  she  asked. 

"  I  can 't  wallc,  and  there 's  no  way  of  riding. 
When  pa  and  ma  lived  w«!  had  a  carriag;p,  and 
I  used  to  ride  cvcry-whcre  ;  but  there 's  no  use 
trying  now.** 

'Tut  you  could  wal]<  a  little,  couldn't  yOU? 
The  woods  around  here  are  beautiful." 

But  Miss  Flora  could  think  of  nothing  but 
riding  and  her  Other's  carri^,  and  how  isplen- 
didly  she  had  lived  till  his  death.  Miriam 
found  it  hard  work  to  talk  witli  her. 

"Are  you  able  to  study  any?"  she  asked, 
seizing  u]x>n  some  reference  Fteakad  made  to 
her  si;hool  days. 

"It  always  made  my  head  ache ;  and  besides 
tiiere  was  no  need  of  it  then.  An  heiress  can 
get  married  if  she  does  n't  know  every  dilng," 
with  a  lau'^'h. 

Miriam  concealed  her  disgust  at  the  coar.se, 
careless  sentence. 

"  I  was  not  thinl<In;:j  of  that,"  she  said  gently; 
"you  seem  so  lonely  here,  and  it  would  be 
occupation  for  you." 

"  I  shoidd  n't  like  it,"  said  Flora  shortly. 

"Do  you  like  music?"  said  Miriam  after 
another  pause.  "Your  aunt  has  a  piano,  1 
see." 

"Miserable,  rickety  old  thing!  If  I  had  my 
own  Steinv.ay  I  m;i:;ht  tike  lessons — that  is, 
if  there 's  a  decent  teacher  to  be  found  here." 

'•There  is  a  very  good  one.  Why  not  try 
drawing;?    Do  you  sketch  from  nature?" 

"Mercy,  no!    At  the  school  I  went  tn 
giris  learned  to  paint,  and  I  was  going  to  take 
lessons,  but— of  course — *  There 's  no  teacher 
for  that,  is  there  ?" 

"  No  regular  one ;  but,"  half  hesitating,  "  I 
might  give  you  lessons." 

^ O,  are  you  a  teacher?" 

There  was  such  ha!f  contempt  in  her  voice 
that  Miriam's  pride  rose.  Her  answer  was 
brief.  ^ 

"I  am  not." 

"I  suppose  it  is  n't  here  as  it  is  in  the  c'tv," 
said  Miss  Aire  after  a  moments  embarrassed 
pause.  "  A  teacher  fs  n't  any  thing  there.  You 
are  the  mini.ster's  dausfhter,  are  n't  you  ?  Didn't 
your  father  write  a  Imok  once?" 

"He  h.is  written  several,"  said  Miriam,  her 
fiioe  lighting  with  half-unconsdous  pride,  which 
information  considerably  raised  her  vuitor  In 
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Flora's  eyes,  and  made  her  look  with  more 

fiivnr  on  the  idea  of  lessons  from  her. 

Before  the  doctor  came  she  had  promised  to 
visit  Miriam  in  the  oowae  of  the  week,  and 
possilrfy,  she  added,  she  might  take  dntwing- 

iessons. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor  as  they  drove  away, 
"how  do  you  like  her?'* 

Divided  l)etMreen  charity  and  truth,  Miriam 
answered,  I  do  n't  like  her  at  all  now,  but  I 
think  i  may  learn  ta" 

''She  has  had  no  training  at  all,  I  think,** 
said  Dr.  May.  *•  She  is  even  more  obtuse  and 
unladylike  than  you  would  expect  from  a  girl 
of  her  class.  You  who  have  had  such  careful 
tndning  can  afford  to  bear  with  her  a  lltfle." 

"  T  know  it;  I  mean  to  try  to^"  she  answered 
humbly. 

"  Miriam,"  said  her  mother  when  she  came 
home,  *'  I  *ve  thou;fht.  of  something  for  you. 
Hannah  wnnts  to  learn  to  read  English.  Why 
can 't  you  teach  her  ?" 

The  girl  looked  at  the  <'raw  Swede**  who 
servc<l  them  as  "  help  "  with  new  interest 

"  I  can,  mammn.  I  wonder  I  did  not  think 
of  it  before.  My  work  is  coming,"  she  added 
gayly  as  she  went  to  the  kitchen  to  see  that  the 
tea  was  properly  served. 

She  bei^n  that  ni^ht,  promising  to  give 
Mannah  lessons  twice  a  week.  At  the  second 
one  she  had  another  scliolar,  the  servant  of  a 
ncif^hlior.  So  she  had  two  whom  she  w:is 
teaching  to  read  the  Bible,  learning  it  better 
herself  in  the  task. 

Miss  Aire  came  a  few  days  later.  She  could 
not  help  noticinc;'  the  simple  elegance  of  Miri- 
am's home,  and  wondered  at  the  multitude  of 
tMMks  and  pictures.  The  visit  was  not  without 
results.  All  alxtut  the  rooms  were  graceful 
tokens  of  Miriam's  tnste  and  skill— hringlng 
ba.skct&,  mos5  pictures,  wreaths  of  Autumn 
leaves--«11  the  dainty  things  that  add  so  orach 
to  the  beauty  of  a  home.  For  such  work  as 
this  the  girl  had  inclination  ;  and  coming  finally 
on  a  vase  of  wax  flowers,  she  abruptly  asked 
Miriam  if  she  would  teach  lier  to  malte  them. 

"If  yon  think  yon  would  like  to  leirn," 

"I  should  very  much  indeed;  but  I  don't 
think  stiff  bouquets  are  as  pretty  as  some  other 
things." 

"Anrl  T  agree  with  you  entirely,"  laughed 
Miriam.  "  I  made  that  under  my  teacher,  and 
it  was  her  taste.  But  I  have  had  all  sorts  of 
pretty  i  kns  since  that,  if  yott  like  yOtt  Can  carry 
out.  How  woidd  you  like  a  cros«5  of  simple 
white  flowers,  or  some  water-lilies  ?  I  saw  some 
once  tmt  in  a  shallow  dish  under  a  vase  that 
was  very  beantifiiL*' 


The  giri's  &ce  lighted  with  real  interest.  **t 

should  like  it  so  much,  if  yott  ottly  wUl  be  so 
kind  as  to  teach  me." 
So  it  was  arranged  that  Flora  shoidd  come  to 

the  village  twice  a  week  for  two  or  three  hours, 
till  some  of  Miriam's  designs  liad  been  worked 
out.  And  certainly  it  was  no  litUe  thing  to  get 
her  twice  a  week  ottt<of  the  old  fium-house,  that 
for  so  many  months  she  had  not  left 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  I)r>n:x  when  she  lunrr! 
of  the  arrangement,  "  1  really  do  n  t  think  it 
will  do  Miss  Aire  much  good  to  make  wax 
flowers.  I  thought  you  intended  to  have  her 
study  natural  history,  or  botany,  or  something 
else.** 

".So  I  did,  and  I  do  still;  but  just  at  piresent 

she  docs  n't  think  she  can  study,  and  surclvnnv 
thing  is  better  than  staying  in  that  gloomy  old 
house  and  doing  nothing  all  day.  Doctor  &Iay 
says  that  though  she  is  n't  sick  now,  she  will  be 
if  she  does  it  much  longer." 

"Where  are  your  models  going  to  come  from  ?" 

"We  are  going  to  the  pond  to-morrow.  I 'm 
going  to  get  her  out  of  doors,  you  sec,  and  if  I 
can  |>oIitely  I  shall  |pve  her  a  botany  lesson  on 
the  way." 

''Good  doctrine  that,*'  said  her  fitther,  look- 
ing \\\)  from  his  paper.  "  Fresh  air  and  exercise 
are  a  cure  for  half  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Walks  in  the  woods  will  do  Miss  Aire  good,  and 
the  botany  wiU  come  in  by  and  by.** 

He  was  right  Through  the  copying  of  living 
flowers  Mifiam  interested  Flora  in  the  study  of 
them.  When  their  work  was  finished  the  girl 
wished  to  make  a  moss  picture,  and  Miriam 
promised  that  if  she  wtnild  collect  the  material 
later  in  the  Fall  she  would  help  her  to  make 
one.  Then  seeing  that  that  was  not  enough, 
she  helped  her  search  the  woods  for  mosses  and 
ferns.  One  day.  slightly  to  her  surprise,  Flora 
proposed  to  study  Imtany. 

«*It*s  hardly  a  Winter  study,"  said  Miriam 
smiling.  "If  you  will  wait  till  next  Spring  you 
can  watch  the  growth  of  plants  yourself  and 
make  a  herbarium  if  you  like,  in  the  mean 
time  if  yon  want  to  study,  what  do  you  say  to 
natural  history  or  astronomy?  Yott  would  like 
both,  I  think." 

•'I  .should  like  to  study,"  Flora  answered. 
"When  cold,  stormy  weather  comes  and  I  can 't 
get  out  1  shoidd  like  something  to  do.  It  is  so 
lonely  at  home,  witli  aunt  always  in  the  kitchen, 
and'**— suddenly  breaking  off.  "I  should  like 
to  read  too.  I  was  so  ashamed  the  other  day 
when  vour  father  asked  me  about  that  French 
king,  that  I  never  had  heard  of  him." 

''Suppose,  then,  you  take  history  and  astron- 
omy, and  if  yott  would  like  to  read  I  can  lend 
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JM  Ifacaulay,  and  that  is  more  interesting  than 
anorel." 

j      "I  never  liked  history,"  sighed  Flora,  "but 

I  ft  *s  better  tlian  doing  nothing." 

-  Is  tlicrc  iny  need  of  your  being  idle?"  aslced 

j    Miri.im  lijcntly.  "even  if  ynti  hnve  no  studies? 

<    Perhaps  you  don't  like  housework.   I  used  to 

r  liate  it;  bnt  you  will  find  it  will  vake  study 
more  pteaiaaL  Believe  me,  after  sweejnng  and 
dusting  you  will  find  even  history  more  inter- 

I  estlng.'* 

I      Flora  said  nodiing;  but  when  a  few  days 

later  Miriam  called  at  the  Dexter  place,  she 

found  her  in  the  kitchen  churning  and  concluded 
.    that  her  hint  had  been  taken. 
I      Dr.  Mny's  vidts  had  belbre  this  ceased.  He 

cnn^mtulated  Miriam  heartily  on  her  work, 
j  "  And  if  you  want  more,"  he  concluded, "  there 's 
I  widow  Haines's  daughter.  If  you  would  see 

her,  interest  her  in  books  or  somethiqg,  it  would 
I  be  half  toward  curing  her." 
j  So  Miriam  went  She  found  a  case  some* 
,  what  Bke  Flora,  only  more  easily  managed, 
j  "What  will  you  do  next?"  Mrs.  Dana  said 
!  when  Miriam  told  her  of  her  visit  and  her  plan 
j    &>r  Milly  Haines. 

*'Give  Rvih  Leyton  mnsic  lessons,  mamma, 

if  you  will  let  me.    The  child  has  great  musical 
'   talent,  but  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  reiguiar  price 
I   for  lessons." 
«MydearI»» 

i  "Mamma,"  s.iiJ  Miriam,  l:ncelin^  down  by 
I  her,  '*do  you  remember  once  asking  rae  what 
good  my  accomplishments  would  do  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Christ?  You  thought  they  would  only 
lead  me  into  self-culture  to  the  neglect  of  duty. 
1  did  not  know  then,  I  do  now,  mamma.  1  be- 
fieve  every  acquirement  d»t  I  have  wiU  be  of 
use  to  me.  My  German  and  music  will  help 
me  to  teach  others.  My  knowledi^e  docs  not 
lead  me  to  neglect  duty— only  gives  me  more 
duties." 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs,  Dana,  "your  work 
is  not  a  religious  one,  b  it?  Are  yon  leading 
;    Flora  to  Christ?" 

I     «I  think  so^  mother,"  after  a  pause. 

!  couldn't  do  as  some  do,  talk  relifjlon  all  llic 
!  while;  but  I  have  prayed,  and  lately  1  have 
found  that  Flora  seemed  to  want  to  talk  of  the 
Bible  and  Christ  I  have  said  nothing,  because 
I  did  n't  know.  And  the?^e  others,  mnmmn,  if  I 
can  reach  their  hearts  in  other  ways,  it  will  be 
easier  to  lead  them  to  him." 

And  so,  as  the  Summer  deepened  into  Au- 
^!Tnn.  and  Autumn  into  Winter,  Miriam  found 
her  hands  full  of  work.  Her  evening  lessons, 
her  walks  and  talks  with  Flora,  and  her  care  of 
her  other  charges  occupied  her  fully.  But  she 
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liked  it-^was  happier  than  she  had  ever  been 

before. 

In  early  Winter  Hannah  went  to  the  city. 
Miriam  wondered  what  woric  would  fill  tiie  long 
Winter  evenings,  and  even  while  she  questioned 
the  answer  came.  A  poor  widow  in  the  town 
came  to  her  and  begged  her  to  give  evening 
lessons  to  her  two  sons.  Th^r  were  bright 
boys — wanted  to  learn,  but  they  must  work  this 
Winter  instead  of  goinj^  to  school.  If  she 
could  give  them  an  evening  in  the  week  and 
show  them  a  iittie.  And  Mhriam  gladly  gave 
three. 

Very  soon  she  had  half  a  dozen  scholars 
eager  to  learn,  who  looked  up  to  tlieir  young 
teacher  as  an  orade  of  wisdom.  She  took  them 
as  a  ^(ift  from  Heaven — the  an.swer  to  her  earn- 
est prayers  for  work,  and  did  not  think  her  d\ity 
done  when  the  lessons  had  been  heard.  'Hie 
evening's  task  was  always  dosed  by  some  pleas- 
ure. She  san},'  to  and  with  them,  told  them 
stories  of  noble  men,  inciting  them  to  copy  their 
brave  deeds,  and  quite  frequently  explained  to 
them  the  Bible  lessons  of  the  next  Sabbath. 
Her  very  air  of  bright  earnestness  infected 
them,  making  them  truer  and  better.  Gradually 
they  brought  to  her  titefar  boyish  trouUes  and 
their  dreams  of  the  future.  More  than  one  of 
the  queer  knots  of  which  lx)ys'  heads  seem  so 
full,  her  loving  lingers  unraveled.  She  taught 
them  to  aspire  noUy,  gave  them  a  purer  ambi- 
tion than  that  of  the  .schools,  made  them  sec 
the  giory  of  content  as  well  as  aspiration. 
Years  from  now  she  may  find  that  more  than 
one  of  those  boys  owes  his  salvation  to  her. 

At  Christmas  a  tree  for  the  Siimhiy  .sthocil 
claimed  her  attention.  There  were  bail'  a  dozen 
poor  children,  whom  no  one  had  remembered, 
but  her  quick  timbers  had  provided  for  them. 
And  fur  the  girl's  own  good  she  liad  enticed 
Flora  into  helping  her. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  Winter  there 
came  a  revival  in  Westburj",  And  the  first  who 
kneeled  at  the  a!tar  was  Flora  Aire.  Miriam 
kneeled  with  her,  rejoicing  with  her  when  the 
joy  of  pardon  came  to  her.  More  than  one  of 
the  converts  of  that  Winter  were  those  whom 
Miriam  directly  or  indirectly  had  been  helping. 

I  nii^ht  go  on  with  my  story  indefinitely.  I 
wanted  to  show  you  how  one  girl  found  her 
work  in  a  place  where  seemingly  there  was 
none,  and  how  she  did  it.  It  was  very  little 
perhaps;  but  if  she  had  waited  for  greater 
things  to  come  to  her,  she  might  have  done 
nothinjj.  She  took  what  came  first,  kno\v!n<» 
that  the  purpose  is  the  crown  of  all  endeavor; 
never  troubling  hersdf  about  the  future  tint 
might  shatter  her  plans.  She  wiU  never  found 
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a  hospitil  or  a  college,  she  may  never  dare  and 
do  things  tliat  a  nation  may  love  to  record.  In 
the  pkice  God  lias  put  her  she  works.  Few 
pearls,  but  strong  on  the  gtdden  chain  of  pur- 
pose,  who  shall  deapise  them  ? 


DISCOVERY  OF  POMPEII. 


THE  celebrated  letter  of  Tlioy,  the  younger, 
to  the  historian  Tacitus,  furnishes  us  with 

a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  most  memorable 
eruption  of  Vesuvius—  l!int  nf  An<^}"?t  23,  A.  r>. 
79.  At  the  time  ot  its  occurrence  the  elder 
Pliny  vaa  in  command  of  tiie  Roman  fleet  off 
Misenum.  At  about  noon  of  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, his  attention  was  called  to  rt  cloud  of 
unnsuai  size  and  shape.  In  tigure  it  resembled 
a  pine-tree,  for  "it  shot  up  a  great  hight  in  the 
form  of  a  trunk,  wliidi  extended  itself  at  the 
top  into  a  sort  of  branches."  Anxious  to  com- 
mand a  nearer  view  of  this  remarkable  phenom- 
enon^  Pliny  ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got 
ready.  Before  l:c  started  lie  received  a  note 
from  a  lady,  whose  viila  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius,  earnestly  begging  him  to  come  to 
her  assistance.  He  at  once  ordered  the  prUIcys 
to  be  put  to  seri,  and  steered  for  tlie  point  of 
danger.  His  approach  was  embarrassed  by 
dense  showers  of  cinders,  pumice  stones,  and 
fragments  of  heated  rock.  Having  rendered  as 
mucli  help  as  was  possible  to  the  inhaliitants  of 
the  viilas,  which  were  thickly  planted  along  tlie 
coast,  he  proceeded  to  Stsbie,  where  his  friend 
Pom[)oni.Tnus  resided.  His  interest  in  his  friend 
cost  him  his  life.  For.  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  houses  had  begun  to  shake  with  .such 
violence,  and  the  showers  of  calcined  stones 
and  cinders  had  become  so  dense,  that  he 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  gain  the  shore, 
and  put  oflT  at  once  to  sea.  It  was,  however, 
too  late.  Suffocated  by  the  sulphurous  vapor, 
he  fell  down  dead.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
younger  Plioy,  his  nephew,  remained  at  Mise- 
num. Successive  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
warned  him  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  stay 
in  the  town.  The  rhariots  which  he  had  or- 
dered to  be  drawn  out  were  so  agitated  by  the 
heaving  ground  that  they  could  not  be  kept 
steady  for  a  moment.  A  hih^ck  cloud,  out  <if 
which  rolled  vast  volumes  of  igneous  vapor, 
covered  the  sea,  whose  waters  receded  from  the 
shore.  Ever)'  thing  was  mantled  in  darkness. 
Nothing  w.as  heard  but  the  shrieks  of  women 
and  children.  It  seemed  as  though  the  last  and 
eternal  night,  which,  according  to  pagan  notions, 
was  to  destroy  the  world  and  the  gods  together, 
bad  come.   Lurid  dashes  of  light,  accompanied 


by  heaNy  showers  of  ashes  and  stones,  deepened 
the  horrors  of  the  day.  At  Icns^th  tlie  darkness 
rolled  away.  But  every  thing  was  changed. 
The  whole  country  was  covered  over  witii  white 
ashes,  as  with  a  deep  snow.  The  beautiful 
view  over  the  bay  from  the  island  of  Capri  was 
entirely  marred.  The  picturesque  villas  had  van- 
ished under  heaps  of  cinders  ;  and  the  cities  of 
Herculaaeum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiae,  lay  buried 
in  ruins. 

During  the  period  of  1,669  years  Pompeii 
renuiined  thus  buried  and  forgotten.   There  are 

traces  of  searches  made  among  the  dt'lnis  imme- 
diately after  the  catastrophe.  But  these  were 
inconsMerable,  and  were  soon  suspended.  In 
the  year  1592  an  architect,  named  Dominico 
Fontana,  cut  a  subterranean  canal  under  the 
site  of  tlie  city,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
water  from  the  River  Sano  to  the  town  of 
Torre  dell'  Annunziala.  In  constnictin<x  this 
canal  the  workmen  came  often  ujion  the  base- 
ments of  buildings ;  but  no  curiosity  appears  to 
have  been  exdted,  and  no  steps  taken  to  pros- 
e<  vite  further  researches.  Nearly  a  hundred 
years  later  fresh  ruins  were  discovered,  and  an 
inscription  with  the  word  Pompbi.  But  even 
this  failed  to  awaken  any  practical  interest.  At 
lengtli,  wlien  the  accidental  discovery  of  Hcr- 
cukineum  had  drawn  the  attention  of  learned 
and  scientific  men  to  the  subject,  Alcubierre,  a 
.S;)  ini.sh  colonel  of  engineers,  who  had  been 
eni()lo\-ed  to  examine  the  suliterrancan  can:\l, 
wa-s  led  by  the  discovery  of  a  house,  with  st.ti- 
ves  and  other  objects,  **to  conjecture  that  some 
ancient  city  hiy  liuricd  there,  overwhelmed  by 
the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79." 

Having  obtained  permission  from  Charles  III, 
the  King  of  Naples,  he  commenced  early  in  the 
year  1748  the  excavations  of  the  street,  after- 
ward called  the  Strada  dclla  Fortuna.  His 
labors  were  soon  rewarded ;  for  in  a  few  days 
he  discovered  "a  picture,  eleven  palms  long  by 
four  and  a  half  palms  high,  containing  festoons 
of  eggs,  fruits,  and  flowers,  the  head  of  a  man, 
large,  and  in  a  good  style,  a  helmet,  an  owl, 
various  small  birds,  and  odier  objects."  The 
next  discover^'  of  importance  was  the  skeleton 
of  a  man,  covered  witii  the  lava  mud.  Bv  liis 
side  were  found  eighteen  brass  coin.s  and  one 

of  sil\'cr.  Tlefore  tlie  cnil  of  the  first  year  of 
the  excavations,  the  amphitheater,  which  is 
cn2)able  of  holding  10,000  persons,  was  laid 
We.  The  operations,  however,  were  carried 
oil  with  deplorable  dilatoriness,  and  the  royal 
exchequer  was  by  no  means  liberal.  The  exca- 
vators, who  worked  fn  chains,  were  chiefly  con* 
deroned  felons,  or  Mohammedan  slaves.-  No 
stnuiger  was  permitted  in  the  ruins.  Accurate 
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I  records  of  the  discoveries  were  kept;  the  most 
I   important  pictures  were  detached  from  the  walls 

after  copies  of  them  had  been  taken,  and  the 
bui!din':;<:  in  which  they  were  found  were  again 
covered  witii  the  rubbish.  When  some  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  excavations,  strangers 
;  were  a(!iniltcd  on  the  payrunt  of  nn  cxoriiitant 
fee ;  but  all  attempts  to  take  copies  of  mosaics 
or  frescoes  were  rigorously  discouraged. 

The  short  period  during  which  the  French 
r>rru[)f('<I  Ninlfs  was  distinguished  by  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy.    Under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Murat,  the  works 
were  carried  on  with  great  vigor,  and  many 
remarkable  disrnviries  were  made.    The  :im- 
phitheater,  which  had  been  filled  up  again,  was 
redcared,  the  Forum  was  laid  open,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Street  of  Tombs  was 
uncovered.    The  return  of  the  Bourbons  to 
j    favor  was  not  conducive  to  the  pmgrcss  of 
I   the  excavations; .  The  revolution  which  drove 
them  finally  from  Xnplt.s  ijave  Pompeii  another 
chance.   Garibaldi  was  ap|X)inted  dictator.  But 
however  brave  and  patriotic  as  a  general,  he  was 
scarcely  fitted  for  the  functions  of  administra- 
I    tion.  He  gave  the  directorship  nf  mti<;eiinis  and 
I    excavations  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  French 
'   novelist.  The  new  director  was  quite  alive  to 
t!  c  dignity  of  his  position,  and  kept  it  up  with 
I    prinrt  h'  mn^nifirenre.    liut  he  had  no  notion 
of  its  responsibilities.    It  is  said  that  he  paid 
;  tnit  one  visit  to  tiie  ruins.  His  rule  was  happily 
I   short-lived.    For  on  the  accession  of  Victor 
I    Emmannel  to  the  thrnnc  of  Italv,  Gi'.jseppe 
I    Fiorelli,  a  distinguished  antiquarian  .scholar,  was 
;q)pointed  dictator^geneial  of  the  worln. 

The  np]j<iint!ncnt  lias  proved  most  iiidii:"ous. 
Pursuing  a  regular  .system,  noting  *•  every  ap- 
,    pcarance  or  fragment  wiiich  might  afford  or 
I   suggest  a  restwation  of  any  part  of  the  buried 
ciifire,  rcplacinc:  with  fresh  timber  every  charred 
1   beam,  propping  every  tottering  wall  or  por- 
I   tion  of  brick-work,*'  the  new  eommendtttor*  has 
I   succeeded  in  exhibiting  n  <;   1  confused  and 
j    undefined  mass  of  rraml)Iin'^  ruins,  !nit  a  tmvn. 
J    la  the  integrity  of  its  outlines,  and  tlie  order  of 
!   its  arrangements.  Street  after  street  has  been 
uncovered.     Temples,  baths,  markets,  tombs, 
.«tand  out  just  as  they  stood  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.    The  villa  of  the  poet,  the  forum, 
j   the  counting-house,  the  baker's  shop,  the  school- 
I    room,  the  kitchen,  carry  us  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Roman  life  in  the  brightest  days  of  the 
empire.   The  jewelry  of  beauty,  the  spade  of 
I   the  laiwrer,  the  fetter  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
I    T.rnpon  of  the  soldier  arc  all  there,  re[)roducing 
and  realizing  the  past  with  a  vividness  which 
can  scarcely  ht  conceived. 


Pompeii  ovenvhelmed  and,  as  it  were,  her- 
metically seated  in  the  ytry  hight  of  its  pros- 
perity, jtreserved  from  the  ravages  with  which 
Goths  and  X'.indals  visited  I'le  ancient  ;;loriep 
of  Italy,  and  from  liie  s.icrilcgious  and  almost 
as  destructive  jnllagings  of  modem  hands,  brings 
the  very  past  to  our  doors.  Within  its  ?ilent 
streets  are  "buildings  as  they  were  originally 
designed,  not  altered  and  patched  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  newer  fashions;  the  painting.s  un- 
dimmed  by  the  leaden  touch  of  time;  house- 
hold furniture  left  in  the  confusion  of  use; 
articles,  even  of  intrinsic  value,  abandoned  in 
the  hurry  of  escape,  yet  safe  from  the  robl>er, 
or  scattered  about  as  they  fell  from  the  trembling 
hand,  which  could  not  pause  or  stoop  for  its 
most  valuable  possessions ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  bones  of  the  inhabitants,  bearing 
sad  testimony  to  the  suddenness  and  co!rp!ete- 
ness  of  the  calamity  which  overwhelmed  them." 

There  are  the  very  ruts  which  were  made  by 
the  wiieels  of  chariots,  flying  perhaps  from  the 
impending  ruin;  there  are  water-pipes  in  the 
cavities  of  which,  sealed  by  the  hand  of  time, 
the  splashing  fluid  can  still  be  heard ;  there  arc 
rude  and  grotesque  inscrii>t;ons,  scratched  by 
some  loiterer  on  the  stucco,  and  as  fresh  as 
when  they  excited  the  mirth  of  the  passer-by ; 
there  are  e<jt^-.shell«;,  bones  of  fish  and  chickens, 
and  other  fraf^ments  of  a  repast  of  winch  skele- 
tons lying  near  them  were  partaking  when  the 
catastrophe  overwhelmed  them;  there  is  fiiel 
ready  to  be  supplied  to  furnaces  for  heating  the 
baths  ;  there  are  the  stains  left  upon  the  counters 
of  drinking  shops  by  wet  glasses ;  there  are  the 
vials  of  the  apothecary  still  containing  the  fluids 
which  he  was  wont  to  dispense;  there  are 
ovens  in  which  loaves  of  bread,  carbonized,  but 
otherwise  perfect,  may  yet  be  seen;  there  are 
vases  with  olives  still  sv.  imntiriU  in  oil,  tlie  fruit 
retaining  its  flavor,  and  the  oil  1  aiming  readily 
when  submitted  to  the  fiame ;  there  are  shelves, 
on  which  are  pited  stores  of  figs,  raisins,  and 
chestnuts;  and  there  are  amphorae,  containing 
the  rare  ^vines  for  which  Campania  was  famoii";. 

The  great  eruption  was  evidently  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake,  for  many  skeletons  have  been 
found,  which  were  these  of  persons  killed  by  the 
falling  of  walls  upon  them.  Eight  skeletons 
were  discovered  in  1787  under  the  debris  of  a 
wall,  and  in  181S  the  bones  of  a  man  who  had 
been  crushed  by  the  fdl  of  a  marble  rnlnirn 
were  found  in  the  Forum.  The  ruined  appear- 
ance which  the  town  presents  is  clearly  trace- 
able, to  a  great  extent,  to  the  effect  of  the  earth- 
quake ;  but  for  \vliira  (h.e  dcniidat'"n  of  the 
buildings  would  have  discovered  them  in  their 
original  integrity.  There  are  traces,  too,  of 
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rough  an<l  destructive  searches  made  soon  after 
the  catastrophe  for  Iiiilden  treasures.  It  is  an 
ascertained  tact  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus  made  Pompeii  "x  sort  of  quanry,  from 
which  he  drew  a  'j^w.il  qu.inlity  of  marbles, 
columns,  and  beautiiul  statues,  which  be  em- 
ployed in  adorning  the  edifices  wbicli  he  con- 
stnicted  at  Rome."  The  AumUure  of  the  Ba- 
silica, the  columns  of  the  portico  of  Eumachin, 
one  of  the  chief  buildings,  and  many  other  of 
the  most  valuable  adommenta  of  the  city  were 
thus  carried  away.  Only  on  the  supposition  of 
pre\noiis  nnd  prntracied  researches  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  paucity  of  gold  and  silver  articles, 
coins,  and  statues  as  yet  discovered.  Many  of 
the  more  jwrtabk  treasures  must  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  inhabitants  in  tlicir  flight, 
for  it  is  clear  that,  however  sudden  the  final 
catastrophe  may  have  bean,  such  winiings  wen 
given  as  to  enable  the  greater  proportioii  of  the 
citizens  to  escnpe. 

About  one-third  of  the  city  has  been  disin- 
terred. In  tiiis  portion  six  or  seven  hundred 
sfcdetoos  have  been  found.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  if  the  whole  city  were  uncovered  the 
number  of  skeletons  would  be  alxjut  two  thou- 
sand. But  Pompefi  contained  at  least  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  eruption  occurred 
at  a  lime  when  the  people  were  assembled  by 
thousands  in  the  amphitheater.  Very  few  skel- 
etons, however,  have  been  found  there^  and  even 
these  mav  have  been  p^hdiators  already  slain. 
The  remaining  skeletons  arc  probably  "those 
of  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  inesohite;  of 
those  who  mistaldngly  thought  that  they  should 
find  protection  aojninst  the  fatal  shower  in  their 
houses  or  their  cellars ;  or  of  those  who,  from 
motives  of  avarice,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  of 
affection,  lingered  in  search  of  their  treasures 
or  their  beloved  ones  till  there  was  no  longer 
time  to  etfect  their  escape."  One  skeleton, 
however,  bean  ^tness  to  motives  neither  m- 
did  nor  selfish  ;  it  is  that  of  a  Roman  soUtier 
on  guard,  who  was  found  at  his  post 

Pompeii  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  at 
the  soutiiem  base  of  Vesuvius,  atiout  a  mile 
from  the  sea.  From  the  fact  that  shells  and 
sea-sand  have  been  found  on  the  side  of  the 
city  adjoining  the  coast,  and  that  iron  rings, 
intended,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  the  mooring  of 
vessels,  have  been  discovered  near  the  mins,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  age  before  the 
memorable  and  fktal  explosion  of  79  the  walls 
of  the  city  were  washed  by  the  sea.  The  assump- 
tion that  tb.esc  rin^rs  were  used  for  moorini^ 
purposes  is  simply  gratuitous,  and  the  discovery 
of  shells  gives  little  authority  to  the  theory  of  a 
diange  of  ooast  line.  The  remains  of  many 


buildings  much  nearer  the  sea,  and  outside  the 
walls  of  Pompeii — some  of  tliem  being  Ituried 
under  white  lapiiii,  such  as  were  thrown  out 
by  the  eruption  of  79-^bear  evidence  to  the 
fact  that  the  position  of  the  city  in  ancient  Jtimes 
was  identical  with  its  present  site.  If  any  thing; 
more  were  required  in  proof  of  this  conclusion, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  feet  that  Hereulaneum 
and  Stabia,  the  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other 
on  the  south  of  Pompeii,  still  lie  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  dearly  showing  that  no  alteration  in 
the  coast  line  was  produced  by  tlie  eruption. 
Seated  thus,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
bay,  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  vast  and  fertile  plain,  and  shad- 
owed by  the  bights  of  Vesuvius — not  then  the 
bare  and  riia;s;ed  mountain  it  is  now — Pompeii 
offered  not  only  the  conveniences  of  a  commer- 
cial city  and  the  security  of  a  strong  military 
position,  but  the  attractions  of  beautiful  scenery 
and  a  delicious  climate,  It  was  the  fashionable 
watering-place  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  The 
city  itself  was  of  somewhat  limited  proportions. 
But  the  more  aristocratic  villas  were  suburban. 
Indeed,  the  whole  coast  was  so  tliicklv  planted 
with  gardens  and  hou.ses  to  appear  like  one 
vast  dty. 

The  most  attractive  site  in  the  city  is  that 
which  is  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  Forum. 
In  earKer  times  the  Forum  was  simply  an  in- 
closure  for  public  meetings  and  pur{x>ses  of 
commerce.  As  the  taste  for  si)lcndor  increased, 
it  became  the  pride  of  tlic  citizens,  who  lavished 
on  it  the  resources  of  their  genius  and  wealth. 
Within  its  area  were  gathered  temples  conse- 
crated to  almost  numberless  deities  ;  basilicas 
for  the  administration  of  justice  ;  courts  for  the 
local  magistracy;  tabultfia  where  the  public 
records  were  preserved ;  prfoons,  giaasurfes,  and 
all  the  appliances  of  public  convenience  nnd 
pleasure.  The  markets  were  held  within  ap- 
propriate inclosuresi  the  money-changers  had 
here  their  tables ;  and  here  and  there  were  the 
rostra  whence  public  orators  were  wont  to 
address  llie  crowd.  The  Forum  of  Pompeii 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  Uxe  site 
and  splendor.  The  elevation,  as  restored,  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  singular  beauty.  On  enter- 
ing the  ruins  the  spectator  finds  himself  in 
an  oblong  area,  measuring  about  524  feet  by 
140  feet.  Over  this  area  arc  scattered  the  evi- 
dences of  former  magnihccnce — pedestals  which 
once  $up]>orted  statues;  columns  divested  of 
their  marble  casfngs;  and  fragments  of  white 
stncco  clinging  to  shattered  walls.  A  Doric 
colonnade,  broken  only  in  its  continuous  line 
by  the  portions  of  surrounding  buildings,  runs 
along  tfie  west,  south,  and  east  sides.  The 
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columns,  in  tlieir  pcrfert  state,  were  two  feet 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve 
feet  in  hight»  with  an  interval  between  them  of 
nearly  seven  feet  They  were  either  of  fine 
white  stone,  resembling  marbl^  of  jellowuh 
tuia,  or  of  plastered  brick. 

On  the  north  of  the  Fontm  stands  a  buUding 
supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  It 
is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  rests  on  an 
elevated  basement.    The  columns,  which  are 
three  ftet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  rise  to  a 
hi|;ht  of  tliirty-six  feet.    The  wliolc  hi<;lit  of 
the  building  was  sixty  feet.    The  interior  of  the 
celfa  was  painted,  the  predominant  colors  being 
red  and  black.  The  pavement  was  formed  of 
diamond-slinped  slabs  of  marble,  Inrln?;fd  witliln 
a  brood  border  of  black  and  white  mosaic.  On 
this  pavement  fh^ments  of  a  colossal  statue, 
supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  were  found. 
A  sun-dial  was  also  found  close  at  hand.  The 
whole  of  the  temple,  which  is  constructed  of 
stone  and  lava,  is  covered  widi  a  fine  white 
cement  made  of  marble.    Connected  with  the 
tenijile  by  a  low  wall  is  an  arch,  conjectured  to 
have  been  triumphal.    But  it  is  not  stately 
enough  for  such  a  purpose,  and  was  evidendjr 
the  entrance  to  a  court,  in  which  were  the  public 
granaries  and  prisons.   The  fact  of  the  gran- 
aries having  been  within  titis  court  is  supposed 
to  be  eafablished  l>y  the  discovery  of  the  public 
measures  in  the  immediate  nci<;hbor!iood ;  t!ie 
site  of  the  prisons  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt, 
for  the  skeletons  of  two  men  were  found  on 
the  spot,  their  leg-bones  still  shackled  with 
irons.    On  the  north-east  angle  of  the  temple 
there  is  a  gateway,  which  was  most  probably 
an  arch  of  trium{^  Its  massive  piers,  with 
portions  of  their  columns,  still  remain.    In  the 
center  of  the  piers  were  fountains,  tlie  leaden 
pipes  of  which  are  yet  visible.   The  arch  was 
surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue,  fragments 
of  which  have  been  found  close  by.    Near  this 
arrh  wn«;  found  a  skeleton,  clutching  seventy- 
lour  small  silver  coins. 

At  the  north-eastem  ang^e  of  Forum 

stands  a  biiildin;^  which  for  a  long  time  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Pantheon.  Round  an  altar 
in  the  center  of  the  area  are  twelve  pedestals, 
which  formerly  were  either  crowned  by  statues, 
all  of  which  have  perished,  or  formed  the  base 
of  columns,  supporting  a  circular  building.  The 
area,  which  measures  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  by  ninety,  is  bounded  liy  the  baclc  wall  of 
shops,  T>y  a  small  shrine,  and  by  eleven  cells, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  priests.  Fac- 
ing Ae  entrance  is  a  large  base  of  marble,  on 
which  stood  a  statue,  only  one  arm  of  \\V\c\\ 
remains.    A  small  vaulted  adicuia  within  the 


inclosurc  is  decorated  witli  a  series  of  very 
beautiful  arabesques.  The  colors  of  these  de- 
signs are  as  bright  as  when  they  were  first  laid 
on.  One  of  the  figures  is  that  of  the  painter 
herself,  who  holds  in  her  hand  an  oval  pallet 
of  silver,  it  is  supposed  that  the  medium  em- 
ployed for  Uquefying  the  pigments  used  in  the 
ancient  arabesques  was  wax  mixed  with  oil. 
The  secret  of  the  process  is  quite  lost.  But  if, 
as  is  probable,  wax  had  some  part  to  play  in 
giving  durability  to  die  colors,  tte  metal  pallet 
was  used  to  retain  so  much  heat  as  would 
liquefy  the  pigments,  without  inconveniencing 
the  artist  The  colors  were  for  the  most  part 
daz:^ng;  bright  vermilion,  yellow,  jet  blade, 
crimson,  and  blue  forming  the  groundwork, 
which  was  modified  by  a  variety  of  mixed  tints. 
The  use  of  these  colon  was  not  always  in  good 
taste.  Much  of  the  fresco  paiating  in  Pompeii 
is  decidedly  vulgnr. 

The  purpose  of  this  building  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  {ngenloas  specuhttion.  The  theory 
of  the  Panthecm  is  generally  abandoned.  Some 
have  thnujjht,  from  the  style  of  its  deccrations, 
that  it  must  have  been  the  public  hospitium^  for 
die  reception  of  embassadors  and  cBstinguished 
foreij^ncrs.   Overbeck,  a  very  credible  autliority, 
conjectures  that  it  was  a  temple  of  Vesta,  ded- 
icated not  only  to  the  worship  of  that  goddess, 
but  to  hospitable  entertdnments  at  the  puUic 
cost    Pompeii,  however,  was  not  important 
enough,  as  a  city,  for  the  maintenance  ot'  such 
an  institution.  The  most  reasonable  supposi- 
tion is,  tliat  the  building  was  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Augustus,  and  the  use  of  his  ijriests, 
the  Augustales.   The  representations  of  com- 
bats of  galleys  On  the  walls  refer  probid>ly  to 
the  liattle  of  Actium,  and  the  pictures  of  eata- 
bles recall  the  Augustalian  banquets.    In  the 
adjoining  shops  have  been  found  large  quan- 
tities of  dried  fruits,  preserved  in  glani  vases, 
as  well  as  scales,  money,  and  molds  for  bread 
and  pastry.  On  the  %sti!ls  are  pictures  of  "geese, 
turkeys,  vases  of  eggs,  fowls,  lobsters,  and  game 
ready  pludced  for  cooking,  oxen,  sheep,  firuie  in 
i,dass  dishes,  a  cornuco])ia,  with  various  am- 
l)liorae  for  wine,  and  many  other  accessories  for 
the  banquet"   In  the  center  of  the  court  is  a 
sink,  in  which  fish  bones  and  remains  of  many 
articles  of  food  were  found  by  the  excavators. 

Among  other  buildings  of  importance  con- 
nected with  the  Forum  is  a  small  temple,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Temple  of  Mercury,  and 
distinguished  by  a  white  marble  altar,  with  an 
unfinished  bas-relief  descriptive  of  a  sacrifice, 
and  giving  a  very  clear  Idea  of  tiie  vessels  and 
implements  used  on  such  occasion:;.  The  work 
of  the  whole  building  is  incomplete ;  there  is  00 
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stucco  upon  the  bricks.  :\nd  it  would  seem  thit 
the  workmen  were  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time 
when  the  eruption  occurred.  A  crypt  and  por- 
tico erected  by  Eumachia,  a  priestess,  are  next 
in  ';;:cce-.sion.  This  edifice  hnd  .in  admimhiy 
,  executed  peristyle  ot  white  marble  Corinthian 
I  cohimns.  Only  a  fragment  of  one  of  these 
remains,  the  rest  having  probably  been  carried 
away  by  Alexander  Severus. 

The  Basilica,  which  is  situated  on  Uie  western 
side  of  the  Forum,  is  tlie  largest  building  in 
Pompeii.  It  \%  tWO  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  eii^hty  in  width.  This  w  is  ihe 
court  ot  justice;  and  as  it  bears  m.irk^  of 
previous  excavation,  it  is  likely  that  search  was 
made  among  the  ruins,  soon  after  the  eruption, 
for  records  of  important  trials.  Whatever  else 
the  excavators  carried  ofii  they  made  away  with 
the  pavement,  of  ivhidi  only  the  bedding  re- 
mains. Inscriptifins  trared  l^y  loiterers,  and  not 
remarkable  either  for  sentiment  or  style,  are  yet 
to  be  seen  on  the  walls.  Next  to  the  Basilica 
is  the  largest  and  finest  temple  in  Pompeii. 
From  the  discovery  of  a  statue  in  the  style  of 
the  Medicean  Venus,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
altar  is  not  adapted  for  sacrifices,  but  only  for 
such  offerinigS  as  were  commonly  made  to  Venus, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  thi?;  tcmi)lc  was  dedi- 
cated to  that  goddess.  Bronze  ornaments,  re- 
sembling the  heads  of  huge  nails,  were  found 
near  the  entrance,  and  had  probably  decorated 
the  gates.  The  columns  of  the  tem;)lc  arc 
colored  in  blue,  yellow,  and  white.  Tlie  wails 
are  painted  in  vivid  tones,  the  ground  being 
chiefly  blaclc.  Figures  of  dancers,  dwarfs  and 
pictures  from  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war  may 
be  seen  in  great  abundance.  Lu  the  priests' 
apartment  there  was  discovered  a  very  beaatiful 

painlincC  of  Bacclius  and  Silenus,  which  has 
been  transferred  to  safer  quarters. 

The  most  perfect,  and  in  some  sense  the  most 
interesting,  of  the  temples  outside  the  area  of 
the  Forum,  is  the  Temple  of  Isis.  From  an 
inscription  above  the  entrance  it  appears  that 
this  stiructtire  was  restored  from  the  foundation, 
after  having  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 
by  Popidius  Celsinus.  The  building  is  small, 
but  it  afibrds  a  very  valuable  example  of  the 
fonn  and  disposition  of  an  ancient  temple.  Two 
lustral  marble  basins  were  found  attached  to 
columns  near  the  entrnnre,  as  also  a  wooden 
box,  reduced  to  charcoal,  which  was  probably 
used  for  the  contributions  of  worshipers.  A 
sacred  well,  to  which  there  is  a  descent  by 
step*?,  !s  covered  by  a  small  building  within  the 
inclosure,  lavishly  decorated  with  grotesque, 
though  admirably  executed  designs  on  stucco. 
On  the  diief  altar  were  found  the  ashes  and 


part  of  the  burnt  bones  of  victims,  and  the 
white  wall  of  the  adjacent  building  yet  bears 
traces  of  smoke  from  tlie  altar  fires.  A  beau- 
tiful figure  of  Isis,  draped  in  clothing  of  purple 
and  i,'o!(!.  and  holdintj  in  her  rii;lit  hand  a  bronze  \ 
sistrum,  and  in  her  left  the  key  of  tlie  sluices 
of  the  Nile,  was  found  within  the  court 

In  another  p(^on  of  the  court  there  is  a 
kitchen,  on  the  stoves  of  which  fish  bones  and 
other  renuiants  of  a  feast  were  discovered.  In 
the  outermost  room  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  priest, 
who  was  evidently  suffocated  while  trying  to 
make  his  way  tlirou^jh  the  wall  with  an  nx. 
The  ax  was  found  at  his  side.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing chamber  another  skeleton  was  fonnd-^hat 
of  a  priest  interrupted  at  his  dinner.  Near  him 
were  quantities  of  egg-shells,  chirken-bniu 
and  some  eartiien  vases.  Many  skeletons  were 
discovered  witl^in  the  precincts  of  this  temple ; 
probably  those  of  priests  whose  vain  confidence 
in  the  power  of  tlie  deity,  or  whose  blind  attach- 
ment to  her  shrines,  prevented  them  from  seek- 
ing safety  in  flight.  More  interesting,  however, 
than  the  skeletons  of  priests,  are  the  many 
paintings  which  the  temple  contains,  represent-  1 
ing  the  priestly  costume,  and  the  elaborate  ccr-  | 
emonial  of  the  worship  of  Isis.  All  the  imple-  j 
ments  of  sacrifice,  in  bronsc;,  have  been  found 
among  the  ruins. 

The  beautiful  suburban  villa  which  lies  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  city  is  supposed  to  have 
belonired  to  Marcus  Arrius  Diomedes.  It  is 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  the  private 
buildings  yet  discovered.  From  this  viUa  alone 
it  would  be  {wssible  to  form  an  accurate  csti- 
m.ate  of  the  style  and  elegance  of  a  Roman 
gentleman's  bouse.  But  the  interest  of  the  ruin 
is  not  only  antiquarian ;  it  is,  in  many  respects, 
a  more  affecting  and  impressive  reminder  of  ihe 
terrible  calamity  which  overwhelmed  the  city 
than  is  to  be  found  on  any  spot  Near  the  gar- 
den-gate two  skeletons  were  found,  one  hold- 
ini^  in  his  hand  the  key  of  the  gate,  while  beside 
him  were  aliout  a  hundred  gold  and  silver  coins ;  i 
the  other  lying  near  a  number  of  silver  vases. 
In  the  vaults  of  one  of  the  rooms  the  skeletons  ; 
of  eighteen  adult  persons,  a  bov,  and  an  infant 
lay  huddled  together  in  attitudes  terribly  cx-  i 
pressive  of  the  agony  of  a  lingering  death. 
They  were  covered  by  several  feet  of  extremely 
fine  ashes,  consolidated  by  the  damp.  This 
substance  is  t.ipable  of  taking  most  correct 
impressions,  but  unfortunately  this  property  was 
nr)t  iHjticed  till  the  niass  had  lieen  broken  up. 
One  fragment  was  preserved,  on  which  was  the 
impression  of  the  neck  and  breast  of  a  young 
girl,  displaying  extraordinary  beauty  of  form. 
The  very  texture  of  her  dress  is  apparent,  and 
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by  its  fineness  shows  that  she  was  not  a  slave. 
Many  jeweb  of  great  value  were  found  with 

thi??  KTonp.  To  the  skeletons  of  two  children  : 
dung  still  their  blonde  hair,  though  they  had 
been  buried  for  seventeen  hundred  years.  It 
needs  not  the  pen  of  the  romancist  to  fiU  up 
this  picture.  The  father,  in  whom  the  love  of 
life  was  stronger  than  parental  instinct,  tied 

\  from  hia  home,  accompanied  by  a  slave,  who 
earned  the  most  precious  movables,  seeking  to 

1    make  bis  wnv  to  the  sea.    His  dauj^hter,  his 

I two  little  children,  and  his  many  household 
retaiaers  sought  refuge  firom  the  shower  of 
cinders  in  the  vaults,  which  were  already  stored 
'    with  wine-jars  and  provision*?  for  the  Winter. 
,    But,  though  they  found  shelter  from  the  falling 
dnders,  they  could  not  escape  die  stiffing  sul- 
j    phurous  vapor  which  was  charged  with  burning 
1    dust  and  «;ooncr  or  later  all  perished  in  pro- 
tracted agony,  of  wliich  their  twisted  forms 
convey  too  feithfiil  a  picture. 

Many  such  tragic  stories  are  fold  by  the 
remains  found  in  these  silent  ruins.    In  the 
house  of  the  Faun  was  found  the  skdeton  of  a 
woman,  with  her  hands  lifted  above  her  head. 
I    She  had  evidently  cndenvorcd  to  csnp"  from 
I  the  bouse,  but  driven  back  by  the  ashes  Iiad 
I  taken  refuge  in  tiie  taMmum,  In  her  extremity 
she  cast  her  jewels  on  the  pavement,  where 
thev  were  found  scattered  in  every  direction. 
The  flooring  of  the  room  above  her  beginning 
to  ML,  she  lifted  her  anna  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  support  the  crumbling  roo£   In  this  attitude 
she  was  found.   In  a  garden  near  tliis  house  (he 
skeleton  of  a  woman,  who  wore  many  jewels, 
was  discovered  at  a  hight  of  six  or  seven  feet 
'  from  the  ground.  She  had  evidently  surmounted 
'   many  obstacles,  and  was  seeking  to  scale  a  wall, 
J   when  her  strength  failed  lier,  and  slie  fell  and 
I  was  suflbcated.  Under  a  stone  staircase  was 
1    discovered  tlir  skeleton  of  a  man.  who  had  with 
him  a  treasure  of  great  value,  consisting  of  gold 
,   rings  and  brass  and  silver  coins.   Almost  all 
die  skeletons  found  are  those  of  men  and  wo- 
'    men  overcome  by  the  vapor  or  falling  ashes 
,   while  endeavoring  to  secure  Uieir  property. 
'  Five  skeletons,  near  die  hand  of  one  of  which 
an  ax  lay,  were  discovered  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, nearlv  fifteen  feet  from  the  jcfround.  These 
were  evidently  killed,  either  by  falling  earth  or 
by  mephitic  vapors,  while  setfdiing  for  treas- 
\   ures  after  the  catastrophe.   In  the  house  of  the 
!    Vestals,  and  in  a  room  which,  judginp  fi-om  its 
furniture  and  decorations,  was  the  boudoir  of  a 
:  young  girl,  was  foond  die  skeletmi  of  a  little 
dog.    On  another  spot  was  made  the  rare  dis- 
covery of  the  skeletons  of  two  horses*  with  the 
remains  of  a  ifij^a^  or  chariot. 


The  showers  of  pumice  stone,  by  which  the 
dty  was  overwhelmed,  were  followed  by  streams 

of  thick,  tenacious  mud,  which  flowed  over  the 
deposit  When  the  objects  over  which  this 
raud  flowed  happened  to  be  human  bodies, 
'^thehr  decay  left  a  cavity  in  whidi  their  fotma 
were  as  accurately  preserved  and  rendered  as 
in  the  mold  prepared  for  tlie  casting  of  a  bronze 
statue.'*  It  occurred  to  Signor  FioreKi  to  fill 
up  these  cavities  with  liquid  plaster,  and  so 
obtain  a  cast  of  the  objects  once  inclosed  in 
them.  One  of  the  first  experiments  resulted  in 
the  obtaining  of  casts  of  four  human  beings. 
Two  of  these,  probably  mother  and  daughter, 
were  Iving  feet  to  feet ;  the  former  in  a  position 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  the  latter,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in  an  attitude  ex- 
pressive of  frightful  agony.  Her  legs  are  dr.iwn 
up,  and  her  hands  are  clinched.  With  one 
hand  she  iiad  drawn  her  vail  over  her  head,  to 
screen  bersdf  firom  the  ashes  and  the  smoke. 
Tlie  (e.\ture  and  shape  of  her  dress  may  be 
distinctly  traced;  and  here  and  there,  where 
her  dress  is  torn,  tlie  smooth  young  skin  ap- 
pears in  the  plaster  like  pofished  marble.**  The 
third  figijre  is  that  of  a  woman  of  about  tw  enty-  1 
five.  Her  dress,  and  the  jewelry  found  near 
her,  indicate  that  she  was  of  high  rank.  One 
of  her  arms  is  raised  as  if  In  despair ;  lier  hands 
are  both  clinched  ronvnlsively.  Tlie  fourth 
figure  is  that  of  a  tall,  stalwart  man,  with  coarse 
dress,  and  heavy  sandals  studded  with  naUs. 
He  lies  on  his  back,  his  arms  extended,  and 
his  feet  stretched  out,  as  though,  findinfj  escape 
impossible,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  die  like 
a  man.  His  features  are  marked,  some  of  his 
teeth  yet  remain,  and  a  portion  of  his  mustache 
adheres  to  the  plaster  of  the  cast 


MUSIC. 

Hvsmiovs  keeper  of  die  key 

That  opes  the  gates  of  memory, 
Oft  in  thy  wildest,  simplest  strain, 
We  live  o'er  years  of  bliss  agsml 

Tfie  sun-hright  hopes  of  early  youths 

Love,  ill  its  first  flecp  hour  of  truth— 
And  dreams  of  life's  delightful  nunm. 
Are  on  thy  seraph-pinions  borne  I 

To  iStut  enthadsst'ii  heart  thy  tone 
Breathes  of  the  lost  ai\il  lovely  one, 
And  calls  back  moments,  brief  as  dear. 
When  last  *t  was  wafted  on  his  ear. 

To  gloom  of  sadness  thon  canst  suit 

The  chords  of  thy  delicious  lute ; 
For  every  heart  thou  hast  a  tone. 
Can  make  its  pulses  all  thine  own ! 
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THE  HURON  MISSION. 


IN  1635  two  more  Jcsuiis  arrived,  Pijarl  and 
Le  Mercler,  and  the  next  3rear  three  others, 

Joques,  Oi;tfola!ri.  and  narnicr.  were  added. 
But  about  this  time  that  fearful  scourge  the 
small-pox  made  its  appearance  among  the 
Hurons.  Almost  ever)'  family  was  afflicted, 
and  from  every  lodge  was  heard  tlic  wail  of  the 
sick  and  dying.  The  Jesuits  went  from  house 
to  hotis^  spe^ng  kind  words  and  offering  s1ni« 
pic  remedies,  ever  endeavoring,  after  caring  for 
the  wants  of  the  body,  to  direct  the  smd  on  its 
future  flight  But,  though  the  dying  Hurons 
could  comprehend  the  demont  and  fires  of  hell, 
they  were  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages  of 
the  Frenchman's  heaven.  The  common  idea 
was  tlut  they  would  starve  in  the  celestial 
realma.  Even  af^  they  expressed  a  desire  to 
go  to  heaven  thoy  showed  few  sijjns  of  repent- 
anrp,  as  thev  would  not  admit  that  they  had 
ever  committed  any  sins ;  but  tiiis  being  at  last 
acknowledged,  and  the  holy  water  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross  had  been  placed  upon  their  fore- 
heads, they  would  often  apostatize.  "  Why  did 
you  baptize  th.!!  Iroquois?"  asked  one  of  the 
dying  neophytes,  speaking  of  the  prisoner  re- 
cently tortured;  "lie  will  get  to  heaven  before 
us,  and  when  be  sees  us  coming  will  drive  us 
out." 

Though  the  Jesuits  deemed  some  preparation 

necessary  to  ndnlts.  yet  for  infants  the  mere 
administration  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was 
sufficient  to  guarantee  an  entrance  into  Iieaven. 
Father  Le  Mcrcier  says :  "  On  the  third  of 
May  fnther  Pierre  Piiart  haptizetl  at  Annnatea 
a  little  child  two  months  old  in  manifest  danger 
of  death,  without  being  seen  by  the  parents, 
who  would  not  give  their  consent.  This  is  the 
device  which  he  used.  Our  suijar  does  wonders 
for  us.  He  pretended  to  make  the  child  drink  a 
little  sugared  water,  and  at  the  sanw  time  dipped 

a  finLjer  in  it.  As  t!ic  father  of  the  infant  bc;.;an 
to  suspect  .something,  and  called  out  to  him  not 
to  baptize  it,  he  gave  the  spoon  to  a  woman  who 
was  near  and  said  to  her, '  Give  it  to  him  your- 
self.' She  appmnrhed  and  finnd  the  child 
asleep,  and  at  the  same  time  father  Pijart,  under 
pretense  of  seeing  If  he  was  really  asleep, 
touched  his  face  with  his  wet  finger  and  bap- 
tized him.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  lie 
went  to  heaven." 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  the  many  expedi- 
ents that  the  Jesuits  resorted  to  in  their  en- 
deavors to  speed  the  souls  of  dving  infants  to 
Paradise.  As  many  were  baptized  at  the  point 
of  sdealfa,  the  Indians  Is^an  to  regard  die  ordi* 


nance  as  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  priests 

were  at  last  received  with  coldness  in  their 
visitation  upon  the  sick.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
in  an  attempt  to  convert  a  people  so  supersti- 
ttous,  so  strong  in  their  1»e1ie6  in  charms  and 
dreams  that  persecutions  should  arise,  that  the 
black-robed  visitors  should  come  to  be  esteemed 
as  sorcerers,  and  their  signs  and  symbols  taken 
for  ma^c.  Every  case  of  iU4ucie  in  hunting 
and  fishinp;  was  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  even  the  sickness  and  death  of  an 
Indian  was  the  effect  of  some  charm  they  were 
privately  working. 

A  new  chapel  was  created  at  Ossossane.  or 
Rochelle,  and  richly  adorned  with  pictures  and 
trappings  which  tiie  newly  arrived  Jesuits  had 
brought  with  them  in  their  long  jottmey  through 
the  forest.  At  first  it  was  a  source  of  wonder 
and  delight  to  the  Hurons,  such  splendors  had 
never  been  seen  before  in  all  (heir  country ;  but 
the  new  chapel  soon  became  an  object  of  dread 
and  fear.  The  pictures  were  taken  for  charms, 
and  the  chanting  of  the  priests  were  so  many 
incantations.  Midnight  councils  were  held 
amon;.^  the  Indians,  and  the  Jesuits  were  con- 
demned to  death.  But  who  should  strike  the 
blow,  for  the  priests  were  looked  upon  with 
such  awe  that  none  cared  to  do  the  deed  lest 
some  awftd  disaster  should  follow.  The  days 
grew  dark  to  the  missionaries.  When  they  left 
their  houses  they  were  followed  by  the  Indian 
boys  and  pelted  with  sticks  and  stones.  If 
they  entered  a  lodt^'c  sullen  looks  and  silence 
greeted  them.  Yet,  nothing  daunted,  the  Jesuits 
continued  their  usual  round  of  visiting  the  sick 
and  exhorting  the  well.  At  last  a  grand  eoundl 
of  the  Huron  chiefs  was  called  to  consult  upon 
the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  Jesuits 
did  not  fail  to  attend  with  abundant  presents 
of  wampum.  Ever)*  etTort  was  made  in  private 
to  conciliate  the  chiefs,  and,  tlioni^h  for  a  time 
danger  was  averted,  yet  it  seemed  hardly  possi- 
ble to  escape  destruction  much  longer.  By  the 
advice  of  some  friendly  Indians  the  Jesuits 
determined  to  give  a  farewell  feast.  Tins  would 
indicate  that  they  Icnew  their  fate  and  did  not 
fear  it  The  house  was  crowded  with  Hurons, 
and  I?rebcuf  discoursed  upon  Cod.  heaven,  and 
hell  as  usual.  The  guests  emptied  their  lx>wls 
in  sullen  sileoce  and  departed,  leairing  the 
priests  doubtful  of  their  intentions.  But  a 
week  brought  a  wonderful  change,  and  the 
Jesuits  no  longer  feared  that  their  heads  might 
be  deaved  with  a  hatchet  as  they  went  out  fiom 
the  mission-house. 

Thus,  with  frequent  alternations  of  hope  and 
fear,  the  Jesuits  passed  year  after  year,  gradu- 
ally guning  ground  and  making  converts.  New 
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missions  were  added,  and  aid  was  ever  pouring 
k  from  the  Old  World.  Bat  u  the  clouds 
were  slightly  l»«aktDg  in  oae  ^itturter  of  the 

horizon  blacker  and  fiercer  ones  were  arising  in 
aiiotlier.  The  war-clouds  were  settling  thick 
and  heavy  over  the  Huron  aatfon,  and  tiieir 
folds  were  destined  to  envelop  both  priest  and 
penitent  For  many  years  skirmishes  had  l)ccn 
going  on  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons. 
Treaties  were  made  and  broken ;  negotiations 
had  been  attempted  on  either  side  with  neigh- 
boring trifc)es,  but  nothing  seemed  destined  to 
avert  the  coming  destruction  of  the  Hurons. 
Now  a  party  of  Iroqnois  would  be  tomahawked 
and  scalj^ed  by  the  Hurons,  then  in  retaliation 
a  Huron  village  was  stormed  and  burned  by  the 
Iroquois.  Thus  matters  went  on  till  the  Spring 
of  i^j4S,  wlien  a  crisis  was  reached,  and  war 
\\\\\\  all  its  horrors  burst  with  exterminating 
fury  upon  the  doomed  Huron  nation. 

In  July  the  Indians  determined  to  make  their 
usual  visit  to  the  French  scttlementSi  iriiich 
they  had  not  dared  to  undertake  the  year  previ- 
ous. About  two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors 
with  five  chiela  accordingly  set  forth  and  reached 
Three  Rivers  in  safety.  While  preparing  to 
visit  the  fort  a  party  of  Iroquois  were  dis- 
covered lurking  in  the  forest.  The  Hurons  at 
once  gave  battle^  and  the  Iroquois^  outnum- 
bered \)\-  their  enemies,  fled.  They  were  closely 
pursued,  and  many  were  killed  or  taken  prison- 
ers. After  the  trade  at  tlie  fort  was  over  the 
victorious  Hunms  retunned  to  their  country, 
highly  elated  with  their  snccess,  and  bcarinsf  in 
triumph  the  scalps  of  the  defeated  Iroquois. 
Bnt,  ahs!  the  days  of  rejoicing  were  brief^  for 
the  spirit  of  die  IroqiuMs  was  roused. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Htimn  coun- 
try was  the  village  of  Teanaustaye,  or  St.  Joseph. 
It  was  a  fortified  town,  and  contained  upward 
of  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  for  four 
years  father  Daniels  had  labored  with  much 
success.  On  the  fourth  of  July  if  you  had 
entered  the  town  you  would  have  been  struck 
by  its  ''languid  silence."  Most  of  the  warriors 
were  absent  in  scarcli  of  s^me  or  Iroqtrois.  In 
the  little  Jesuit  church  lather  Daniels  was  just 
finishing  the  mass.  Suddenly,  tike  a  thunder- 
cLip,  came  the  cry  of  terror,  "The  Iroquois! 
the  Iroquois!"  Soon  the  palisades  Avere  force<l 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with 
die  hostile  warriors.  The  mr  was  rent  widi 
unearthly  yells  of  the  warwhoop.  Father  Dan- 
iels endeavored  to  rally  the  Hurons  to  the 
defense,  promising  heaven  to  the  faithful ;  then 
he  hastened  from  house  to  honse,  calling  on  all 
to  be  baptized  and  escape  eternal  destruction. 
The  frantic  crowd  followed  him  back  to  the 


church,  begging  him  to  save  them,  and,  "im- 
mersing his  handkerchief  in  a  bowl  of  water, 
he  shook  it  over  them  and  baptized  them  by 
aspersion.  ...  *  Brotliers,'  he  exc  laimed 
again  and  again  as  he  shook  the  baptismal 
drops  from  his  handkerchief,  'brothers,  to-day 
we  shall  be  in  heaven.'" 

Through  the  town  the  Iroquois  were  nishing 
in  every  direction,  slaying  men,  women,  and 
children  indiscriminately.  At  last  a  party,  mad 
with  fury  and  still  thirsty  for  blood,  ru.shed  to 
the  church,  where  father  Daniels  stood  ( alndy 
awaiting  them.  "When  they  saw  him  in  turn, 
radiant  In  the  vestments  of  his  office,  confiont- 
ins;  them  with  a  look  kindled  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  mart}Tdom,  they  stopped  and  stared  in 
amazement ;  then,  recovering  themselves,  bent 
their  bows  and  showered  him  with  a  volley  of 
arrows  that  tore  through  his  robes  and  his 
flesh.  A  gun-shot  followed,  the  ball  pierced  his 
heart,  and  he  fell  dead,  gasping  the  name  of 
Jesus.  They  rushed  upon  him  with  yells  of 
triumph,  stripped  liim  naked,  gashed  anfl  hacked 
bis  lifeless  body,  and,  scooping  his  blood  in 
their  hands,  bathed  their  fiices  In  it  to  make 
them  brave.  The  town  was  in  a  blaze ;  when 
the  flames  reached  the  church  thev  fitmsr  the 
priest  into  it,  and  both  were  consumed  together. 
St  Joseph  lay  In  ruins,  and  with  a  train  of 
seven  hundred  prisoners  the  victorious  Iro- 
quois departed  for  other  scenes  of  bloodshed. 
"  Never  had  the  Huron  nation  received  such  a 
blow." 

In  the  Fall  a  thousand  Iroquois  took  "the 
war-path  for  the  Hurons,"  and  after  spending 
the  Winter  hunting,  they  ^adually  moved  nearer 
and  nearer  their  victims.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
March  the  priests  at  Saintc  Marie,  now  the 
center  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  saw  Hames  as- 
cending over  the  forest  in  the  direction  of  St 
Louis,  only  three  miles  distant.  From  lip  to 
lip  ran  the  cry,  "  The  Iroquois  !  they  are  burn- 
ing St  Louis!"  and  soon  two  Hurons  from  the 
scene  of  terror  rushed  into  the  rilbge  confirm- 
ini:  the  fears  of  dismayed  Jesuits  and  Hurons. 
Brcbeuf  and  Lalement  were  at  St  Louis — what 
would  be  their  fate  ? 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  die  terror, 
the  torture,  the  bloodshed  which  attended  the 
destruction  of  St.  Louis,  St  Ignace,  and  three 
neighboring  mission-stations.  Had  the  Hurons 
been  inspired  by  their  former  undaunted  cour- 
atre,  it  seems  pro!)able  that  some  of  these  hor- 
rors might  have  been  averted.  But  their  late 
reverses  seemed  to  have  strangely  stupefied 
them,  and  almost  without  resistance  they  were 
cut  down  in  every  direction  by  the  fun'ruis  Iro- 
quois. For  a  time  the  Hurons  fought  with  their 
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accustomed  ardor,  but  when  the  night  dosed 

down  upon  one  of  the  fiercest  Indian  battles 
upon  record,  the  Htirons  seemed  palsied  \vit!i 
fright.  It  was  a  terrible  night  of  suspense  at 
Sainte  Marie.  The  Hitrons  watched,  tfie  Jesu- 
its prayed  unceasingly.  No  foe  appeared,  and 
the  next  day  passed  in  expectation  and  dismay. 
Two  days  after  the  joyful  tidings  was  received 
iSaalt  the  Iroquois  liad  retreated.  As  soon  as 
this  infornvition  was  received  a  Jesuit,  attended 
by  an  armed,  company,  set  out  for  the  scene  of 
disaster.  Every-where  the  ground  was  strewed 
with  btoody  or  half^bumt  t)odies, 

Amnn:^  the  ashes  nf  the  burnt  town,  apart 
from  the  rest,  they  found  what  they  had  come 
to  seek — ^the  mutflated,  half-consumed  bodies 
of  Brebeuf  and  Lak-mant.  Before  the  bornini: 
of  the  town  the  j)riLsts  Iiad  Ijt  en  rajttiired  and 
bound  to  stakes  for  torture.  Brcbcuf  was  first 
led  forth.  "  He  seemed  more  concerned  for  his 
captive  converts  than  for  himsell",  and  addressed 
them  in  a  loud  voiee,  exliortiri;^  tJium  tO  suffer 
patiently,  and  promising  heaven  as  their  reward. 
The  Iroquois,  incensed,  scorched  him  from 
head  to  foot  to  silence  him,  whereupon,  in  the 
I  tone  of  a  master,  he  threatened  them  with  ever- 
lasting flames  for  persecuting  the  worshipers 
of  God.  As  he  continued  to  spealc,  with  voice 
and  countenanc  0  unthanjied.  they  cut  away  his 
lower  lip  and  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  down  his 
throat.  He  still  held  his  tall  form  erect  and 
defiant,  with  no  sign  or  sound  of  pain,  and  they 
fried  another  means  to  overcome  him.  Thcv  led 
out  Lalemant  that  Brebeuf  might  see  him  tor- 
tared.  .  .  .  Next  they  hung  around  Brel>euf's 
neck  a  collar  made  of  hatchets  heated  red-hot, 
but  the  indomitable  priest  stood  like  a  rock.  A 
Huron  in  the  crowd,  who  had  been  a  convert 
of  tite  missim,  but  now  an  Iroq.iois  by  adop- 
tion, called  out  with  the  malice  of  a  renegade 
tn  pour  hot  water  on  their  heads,  since  they 
had  poured  so  much  cold  water  on  those  of 
others.  The  kettle  was  accordingly  along,  and 
the  water  boiled  and  poured  slowly  upon  the 
heads  ol"  tlie  two  missionaries.  '  We  baptize 
you,'  they  cried,  *tliat  you  may  be  happy  in 
heaven,  for  nobody  can  be  saved  without  a 

;;oocI  baptism.'  Brebeuf  would  not  flinch,  and 
in  a  rage  they  cut  strips  of  flesh  from  his  Itmbs 
and  devoured  them  before  his  eyes.  Other 
renegade  Hurons  called  out  to  him,  *  You  told 
US  the  more  one  suffers  on  earth  the  happier  he 
is  in  heaven.  We  wish  to  make  you  happy ; 
we  torment  you  because  we  love  you,  and  you 
ought  to  thank  us  for  it'  After  a  succession 
of  other  revolting  tortures  they  scalped  him, 
when,  seeing  him  nearly  dead,  they  laid  open 
his  breast  amd  came  in  a  crowd  to  drink  the 


blood  of  so  valiant  an  enemy,  thinking  to  im- 

bibc  with  it  some  portion  of  his  courage.  A 
chief  tlien  tore  out  liis  heart  and  devoured  it. 
Thus  died  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  the  founder  of  tlie  ■ 
Huron  mission,  its  truest  hero  and  its  greatest  { ' 
martyr."   Lalemant,  though  far  less  robust  than  ■ 
his  companion,  survived  bis  torture  through 
seventeen  weary  hours. 

Tenderly  Uie  Ixidies  of  the  missionaries  were 
carried  to  Sainte  Marie  and  bvrrled  in  tiic  remc-  | 
tery  there.  But  the  skull  of  Brebcul  was  kept  I 
His  friends  sent  a  silver  bust  from  France,  in 
which  it  was  placed,  and  this  precious  relic  iS 
stil!  preserved  with  reverential  care  by  the  nuns 
of  tlie  Hotel- Dieu  at  Quebec. 

The  destruction  of  St  Louis  and  St  Ignace 
.struck  the  death-knell  of  the  Huron  nation. 
They  no  longer  tlmiii;Iit  of  revcnr^c  or  resist- 
ance, but  only  of  flight.  Towns  were  aban-  | 
doned,  and  in  many  cases  burned,  lest  they  | 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois  and  ' 
afTord  them  shelter.  Sainte  Marie  liad  formerly  \ 
been  surrounded  by  a  fortified  town,  but  now 
these  were  destroyed  either  by  the  enemy  or 
by  the  Hurons  tlicmselves,  till  the  Jesuits 
found  themselves  ahnost  alone,  liable  to  imme- 
diate attacks  from  tlie  Iroquois.  I'hey  had 
come  to  convert  the  Hurons,  but  they  were  no  | 
longer  there,  and  it  l)ecaine  apparent  that  Sainte 
M.-irie  must  be  abandoned — the  toil  and  sacri- 
fice of  years  must  come  to  naught.  It  was 
decided  that  some  of  the  priests  should  accom- 
pany the  wanderinc^  Hurons,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder should  endeavor  to  establish  a  mission- 
house  upon  the  Isle  St.  Joseph.  The  latter 
arrangement  was  made  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  the  now  humbled  Hurons,  who  begged 
that  the  fathers  would  not  desert  them  in  the 
hour  of  their  extremity.  Accordingly,  a  small 
vessel  was  built  and  stocked  widi  such  stores 
as  could  readily  be  carried  awav ;  then  the 
torch  was  applied,  and  they  "saw  consumed  in 
an  hour  the  residts  of  nine  or  ten  years  of 
toil"  j 

Arriving  at  Isle  St.  Joseph,  situated  in  Matrhe-  I 
dash  Bay,  and  now  caiietl  Charity,  tlie  French  j 
at  once  set  to  work  to  build  a  fort  Thither  the  | 
outcast  Hurons  ^^athered  from  their  scattered  , 
wandering  throu<;h  the  forest  till  six  or  eight  | 
thousand  claimt^d  the  protection  of  the  fort.  A 
tenible  Winter  followed.  The  Hurons  were  in 
every  condition  of  miser}'.    Many  were  sick 
and  had  no  strength  to  work,  and  famine  seemed 
inevitable.  The  Jesuits  were  unremitting  in 
their  endeavors  to  supply  the  demands  made 
upon  them.    They  sent  men  north  to  buy  fish  j 
and  collect  acorns.    Every  day  scores  were  • 
dying,  and  there  was  stitl  a  oonUnual  fear  of 
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tbe  Iroquois.  Ttttts  the  days  passed,  and  when 
Spring  came  more  than  half  the  Indians  had 
perished.  Tht.-  priests  were  no  longer  treated 
with  scorDf  but  tlic  Hurons  flocked  to  mass, 
and,  in  fiu^  htunUed  by  their  misfortitttes, 
almost  all  upon  the  island  had  become  Chris- 
tian';. 

Ai  the  opening  of  Spring  the  Iroquois  were 
again  Upon  the  "war  patt."  Wherever  the 
ptior  Huron  wandered  a  bnnd  of  Iroquois  were 
waiting  for  his  scalp.  Despair  settled  down 
upon  the  nation.  The  Jesuits  were  perplexed 
as  to  what  cottrse*  they  should  pursue,  A>r  Isle 
St,  Joseph  was  already  threalenod,  and  the 
Hurons  had  resolved  to  abandon  it  Two 
Huron  chiefs  came  to  the  fathers  and  begged 
tliat  they  would  save  the  remnant  of  their  |)co- 
ple  and  lead  tliem  to  a  place  of  safety  under  the 
protecting  arms  of  the  t  rcnch  fort  at  Quebec. 
Reluctant  to  leave  the  country  watoed  by  the 
tears  and  blood  of  their  martyred  brothers,  the 
Jesuits  pondered  tind  prayed  for  forty  hours. 
.\x  last  they  decided  to  return  to  Quebec,  bear- 
ing widi  them  the  remnant  of  a  scattered  tribe. 
.Again  the  canoes  were  in  readiness,  and  again 
leaving  the  scenes  of  toil  and  endurance,  they 
departed  with  speed  from  the  country  of  the 
Hurons  fisrever. 

But  the  jntirney  was  by  nn  mcan.s  unattended 
by  misery  and  fear,  and  Iroquois  bullets  and 
tomahawks  killed  the  fated  Hurons  by  scores, 
while  fomine  and  sickness  hurried  away  hund- 
reds of  others.  Stimc  preferred  to  continue  to 
remain  at  Isle  St  Joseph,  but  it  was  only  to  be 
attacked,  and  afler  a  varied  history  of  victories 
and  reverses,  all  were  ultimately  captured  or 
destroyed.  Others  joined  the  various  tribes 
hostile  to  the  Iroquois;  but  a  relentless  fate 
seemed  to  follow  luud  upon  the  Huron's  path, 
and,  homeless  and  friendless,  wherever  he  went 
he  wa.s  luintcd  down  by  the  destroyer.  Upon 
the  isle  of  Orleans,  below  Quebec,  the  dejected  j 
Hurons  formed  a  settlcmeat.  After  a  time  they 
rallied  from  their  despondency  only  to  !)e  again 
invaded  by  their  inveterate  foes,  and  even  from 
under  the  very  guns  of  Quebec  many  were 
carried  away  captives  by  the  Iroquois. 

In  1656  the  remnant  of  the  colony  was  re- 
ceived into  tiie  fort  of  Quebec.  Here  they 
remained  ten  years,  and  then  again  they  re- 
moved to  St.  Toi,  three  or  four  miles  west 
Here  they  remained  for  a  few  years,  moving 
to  other  places  near  Quebec.  Upon  the  St 
Charles  may  be  found  a  wild  dell  surrounded 
by  deep  forests,  through  Wfaicli  the  sunlight 
falls  to  bask  upon  moss-grown  rocks  and  under- 
brush. This  place  is  called  now  Indian  LareUCy 
and  here  may  be  found,  even  to  this  day,  a 


feeble  remnant  of  the  fierce  and  proud  Huron 

tribe.  Engaged  in  the  peaceful  employments 
of  weaving  mats  and  basl<ets  or  makintj  moc- 
casins, they  show  httle  of  the  warlike  spirit  of 
the  past 

Thus  ended  the  Huron  mission,  undertaken 

and  conducted  to  the  last  with  unflinchinc:  zeal 
by  the  Jesuits.  With  the  failure  of  this  mi^siun 
thehr  brightest  hopes  were  dispelled,  and  many 
returned  to  France  to  await  tlie  trumpet  sound 
which  shoultl  recall  them  again  to  the  battle- 
fields. By  degrees  the  whole  of  the  Canadian 
missions  became  political  stations.  Perhaps, 
a.s  our  author  concludes,  it  is  as  well  for  the 
genius  of  American  liberty  that  the  endeavors 
of  the  Jesuits  proved  futile — ^that  the  new  ex- 
periment of  freedom  which  was  to  be  tried  in 
the  New  World  of  America  had  not  to  encoun- 
ter tbe  monarchical  ideas  and  customs  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  destruction  of  the  Huron  nation 
seemed  a  strange  providence  to  them,  indeed, 
inexplicable,  but  lookinfj  from  the  standpoints 
of  liberty,  GoU'.s  plan  seems  plain  and  just 
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RAPID  SPREAD  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAKCUAGR 

THE  En^jlish  lancnnire  is  spoken  in  En- 
gland, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  United 
States  and  Toritories,  in  the  British  provinces, 
including  Canada,  in  the  West  India  Islands 
and  Bermudas,  and  certain  colonies  of  the 
Main,  in  tlic  presidences  of  India,  and  nuny 
of  the  protected  States,  every  day  evincing  a 
greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to 
attain  it  as  n  means  of  promotion.  It  is  larL^ely 
used  in  ports  and  islands  of  China  and  the 
China  seas,  In  the  continually  widening  settle- 
ments of  the  Cape  and  of  the  western  coast, 
including  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone.  It  is 
destined  to  be  the  language  of  Australia,  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  Zealand,  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  perhaps,  the 
whole  Polynesian  cluster.  In  no  part  of  the 
earth  is  it  on  the  wane ;  in  many  parts  it  is 
increasing  with  astonishing  rapidity.  With 
every  new  encroachment  of  flreat  Britain  in 
the  East  or  of  iVmcrica  in  tbe  West,  tbe  En- 
lish  language  is  borne  to  firesh  idctoriea.  No 
other  tongue  spoken  by  men  is  making  such 
advances.  The  ancient  progress  of  the  Greek, 
and  even  the  Latin,  was,  geographically,  small 
compared  with  this.  This  expansion  has  been 
chiefly  within  the  last  one  liundred  years,  and 
very  rapid  has  it  been  with  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  great  classics  of  England  are 
now  daily  read  in  countries  which  tiie  authors 
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themselves  never  heard  of,  and  by  thousands 
who  till  recently  had  never  henni  of  the  muf- 
ium  in  parvo  sea-girt  nation.  Nothing  more 
uotikely  could  have  been  predicted  fourteen 
hundred  years  ago,  when,  as  history  says,  Hen* 
tjist  and  Horsa.  Saxon  buccaneers,  cnme  over 
to  Ikitain.  Hy  how  large  a  p>ortion  ot  mankind 
the  English  tanguage  shall  be  spoken  two  hund> 
red  years  hence  It  would  be  wild, to  predict 
T5ut  one  Xh\n%  is  certain,  nt  this  moment  it 
takes  hold  of  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
tongves.  Whatever  there  is  in  it,  <^  good  and 
bad,  tcnrfs  tn  overspre.nl  the  earth.  Our  litera- 
ture anil  science  are  perpetually  circtimnavi- 
gaiing  the  globe.  Let  the  lovers  of  "  English 
undented*'  rejoice  with  trembling. 

N17MBER  OF  W0XO& 

One  anthorify  teUs  us  that  In  the  English 
language  proper,  apart  from  technical  and  sden- 

tific  terms,  there  are  20,500  nouns.  40  pronoun!;, 
9,200  adjectives,  8,000  verbs,  2,600  adverbs,  69 
prepositions,  19  conjunctions,  €8  interjections, 
and  2  articles — in  all,  about  40,000  words. 
Prof.  Max  Mulh  r,  in  his  admirable  lecture  on 
the  Science  of  Language— call  it,  if  you  will, 
glossology  or  logology^— puts  the  number  of 
words  in  the  English  language  at  not  less  than 
50.000,  and  further  informs  us  that  n  rnstic 
laborer  uses  only  300  of  this  myriad  of  words. 
An  ordinary  educated  man  is  supposed  to  use 
from  1,000  to  4.000,  while  a  jrcat  orator  rcachc-^ 
10,000.  The  Old  Testament  contains  5,642 
different  words,  and  llie  works  of  Shakspware 
about  I  5,000  {  those  of  Milton  about  8,000. 
According  to  Webster's  Dictionary',  some  one 
informs  us,  there  are  100,000  words  in  the  £n- 
lish  tongue. 

There  is  quite  a  latitude  of  difference  in  the 
above  several  arithmetical  calculations  in  refer- 
ence to  the  multitudinous  diversity  of  the  tones 
of  our  **inother*s  tongue."  Now,  as  we  have 
never  counted  Webster,  Worcester,  Walker, 
Johnson,  or  the  rest  of  our  numerous  lexicog- 
raphers, wc  dare  not  take  the  chair  of  the  um- 
pire in  the  settlement  of  the  relative  claims  to 
accuracy  in  the  preceding  figures. 

What  marvel  that,  amid  such  a  multiplicity 
and  diversity  of  terms,  so  few,  even  among 
men  of  culture,  become  adepts  in  a  right  use 
of  iliL-  English  lani:uai^e!  Can  we  be  surprised 
that  the  true  signification  and  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  many  words  in  our  language  have 
furnished  matter  for  frequent  controversy  among 
the  most  profound  lincjuists  and  lexicographers 
of  this  and  of  preceding  generations?  We  are 
not  sufficiently  sanguine  to  Indulge  tiie  hope 
that  such  controversy  will  be  fiMnever  put  to  rest 


by  us  in  the  presentation  fiwm  our  humble  pen 
of  some  tiionghts  and  focts  on 

PROMVMCIATION. 

How  frequently  do  we  hear  "taught  him" 
transformed  and  <i^fformcd  into  "taught  'im!" 
"And  yet"  often  does  duty  as  "an  jet" 
"Made  use  of*  would  hardly  be  recognized  if 
spelt  as  it  is  sounded — "  may  juce  of."  "  Blessed 
union  "  is  flattened  out  into  "  blessy  junion." 

The  five  letters  "  w-o-u-n-d  "  have  occa.sioned 
much  controversy  as  to  their  correct  pronuncia- 
tion when  conjoined.  Webster  says,  "wound 
or  %voond,"  lea\'ing  eacli  s|>eaker  to  choose  for 
himself.  Walker  condemns  womdas  a  "  capri- 
cious novdty,"  and  it  is  thus  regarded  by  many 
ripe  scholars.  There  are  at  least  two  reasons 
why  we  should  pronounce  it  woumi^  sounding 
ou  nice  ow  in  cow:  i.  It  is  easier  to  pronounce 
thus,  especially  in  animate<l  and  emphatic  speak- 
incc-  2.  Ana1o!:ry~^)(^uQd,  found,  mound,  pound, 
round,  ground,  wound. 

"  How  swecl  the  name  of  Jesus  loumit 
In  a  believer's  e.irs  1 
It  tooilies  hi*  ■ornnm,  hcnk  hii  ■nrndln, 
A«d  dcim  knty  hi»  fekra." 

Sheridan  agreed  with  Walker  about  tte  word 

wind,  pronouncing  it  wynd,  but  differed  with 
him  in  respect  to  gold,  whicli  he  would  persist 
in  pronouncing  goold.  Sheridan  tells  us  tiiat 
Swift  used  to  jeer  those  who  pronounced  wind 
with  a  short  /  by  saying;,  "  I  have  a  p-eat  minn'd 
to  finn'd  why  you  pronounce  it  winn'd."  A 
sharp  critic  retorted  this  upon  Sheridan  by 
saying,  "  If  I  may  be  so  boold  I  should  like  to 
be  tnold  wliy  \oti  pronounce  it  goolcl." 

The  pronunciation  of  the  words  "neither" 
and  "either,"  as  If  «ni-thcr»'  and  «i-ther,»  j 
which  is  not  unfrequently  heard  from  clergymen  I 
and  other  cultivated  men,  is   not  sanctioned  I 
either  by  analogy  or  good  use.    Out  of  seven-  \ 
teen  lexicographers  only  two,  and  they  of  little 
account— Johnson  and  Coote — expressly  author* 
ize  the  corrupt  pronunciation.  ' 

To  siiow  how  entirely  analogy  fails  to  sustain  • 
the  corrupt  pronunciation,  the  following  para- 
graph  has  been  framed,  in  which  is  introduced 
various  diffisrent  connections  in  which  the  letters 
e  i  are  met  with;  "Being  disposed  to  walk,  I  I 
would  fiiign  have  visited  my  ndj^ibttr^  but  on  ! 
approaching^  his  seh^nio>y  I  was  alarmed  by  the  | 
neighing  of  his  horse,  and  on  lifting  my  veil  \ 
was  terrified  to  find  the  animal  within  eighty 
yards  of  me,  approaching  with  a  speed  that 
seemed  freighted  with  the  direst  consequences.  ' 
I  was  in  a  streight — caught  in  a  seine.  My 
blood  stood  stiU  in  my         as  I  emmhti 
my  life  in  danger.  Turning  my  head  I  was 
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pleased  to  see  an  Arabian  Sheik  near  by,  and 
I  doing  him  «Msiuu*  \  begged  that  be  would 

deipi  to  come  to  my  rescue.    I  was  not  Aeth'ed 

in  my  hopes.    By  a  skillful  feint  he  succeeded 

in  uising  the  reifu  attached  to  the  fiery  stee<l, 
I  and  as  he  was  a  nan  of  wtigkt  he  checked  him 
j  in  his  impetuous  career,  and  my  life  was  saved. 
:   For  the  favor  thus  rcuived  may  be  ever  live  in 

a  cdled  dwelling  I'* 
j      Eveiy  one  of  die  woids  in  the  above  pan« 
I   grapli  printed  in  italics  might  as  well  have  its 

t  i  "sounded  as  i  in  mine"  as  "neither"  or 
I  "dtber."  Where  the  authorities  preponderate 
I  so  greatly  against  any  particular  pronunciation 
'  there  \s  certainly  no  reasonable  excuse  for  its 

adoption. 

The  following,  which  appeared  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  New  York  Churchman,  would  seem 

I  to  indicate  that  there  is  ample  room,  even  inside 
j  the  stinted  hmits  of  a  pulpit,  for  improved  pro- 
nunciatioa.  A  conespondent  of  diat  paper 
I  gives  the  following  sample  of  "  English  unde- 
I  filed  "  (?)  as  it  greeted  bim  from  a  certain  '^read- 
I   ing-desk  :** 

I  "When  I  eta  fead  my  title  ct*^ 

I  To  Diainions  in  the  skio, 

I  I'll  bid  farewell  to  every  yi^ttil 

And  wlpt  Mjf  impliit  «yMu** 

"The  above,"  says  this  correspondent,  "is  the 
style  of  elocution  in  which  the  first  lines  of  Dr. 
Watts'  celebrated  hymn  were  recently  read  from 
tiie  deeply  recessed  chancel  of  that  beautiful 
church,  the  rector  of  which  some  time  since  so 
solemnly  announced  that  the  .suffcrinjjs  of  the 
poo-ah  increase  with  the  approach  of  Wint-ah^ 
and  who  from  the  pulpit  is  in  the  habit  of  ex> 
tolling  the  wondrous  efficacy  of  the  Gos-pill 
for  the  cu-ak  of  all  the  ills  of  suffering  human- 
ity. This  same  accomplished  minister,  upon 
die  same  day  upon  which  he  delighted  from  the 
chancel  hl.s  ravished  hearers  with  the  above 
j  poetic  gem,  electrified  them  with  the  following 
burst  from  the  pulpit  of  eloquent  and  classic 
dedamation: 

•O,  tin-nai, 
Th«  JiMiKnieiit  is  tu-aA  t 

A  writer  m  the  New  York  Observer  says: 

"  1  do  not  now  rememl)er  any  word  that  is  more 
murdered  by  most  readers  than  the  little  word 
tuid.  A  good  reader  will  always  give  it  its 
proper  sound,  not  »»<f  nor  tulj  namely,  '  Isaac 
und  Jacob,'  as  some  pronounce  it.  I  was  in 
i  the  old  Epi-scopal  Church  in  Norfolk  in  the 
Spring  of  1 85 1.  The  clergyman  read  the  lesson 
of  the  day,  the  ist  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which 
tibe  wortl  firmament  occurs  several  times ;  but  [ 
he  pronounced  it  fermmament^  which  had  such  i 


an  effect  upon  me  that  his  sermon  did  me  no 
good.  In  the  Episcopal  prayer-book,  after  the 
commandments,  we  pray  Go<}  to  direct  sanctify, 
and  govern  our  hearts.  A  clerijyman,  formerly 
of  our  city,  pronounced  it  tuddy-rect^  when  he 
should  have  given  the  0  and  the  i  their  full  and 
proper  sound."' 

Our  critic  might  have  swollen  these  olijcc- 
tionable  pulpitisms  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
He  might,  perhaps,  have  told  us  of  popular, 
talented,  and  educated  cleri^ymen  whom  he  had 
heard  say  bless-um  for  bless  him.  This  um 
sounds  not  only  unscholarly,  but  even  irreverent 
and  offensive  when  spoken  in  the  following  and 
kindred  connections:  "  Seck-um,  and  he  will 
be  found  of  thee."  Sometimes  we  bear  e 
sounded  as  sr:  thus,  oomuth,  leaduth,  caltud. 
The  same  persons  would  probably  pronounce 
tain,  tun:  as,  mountun,  fountun,  etc. 

What  plea  can  certain  of  the  derg)'  present 
in  justification  of  the  pronunciation  1^  the  in 
their  Scriptural  and  liturgical  readings  ?  e.  g., 
"And  his  disciples  ask  (v/  him;"  "That  the 
Scriptures  might  be  fulliliWy"  "And  I  pun- 
ish-^ them  oft  in  the  synagogues,  and  com- 
p€ll-<f//  them  to  blaspheme;"  "And  they  were 
all  amaz-^  and  vBaxs^^^ed  greatly."  The  an- 
swer from  die  practical  advocate  of  such  term- 
inations will  probably  b^'* The  Scriptures  should 
always  be  read  more  reverently  than  other 
books."  We  fail  to  perceive  that  such  artifice 
adds  reverence  to  the  "  Book  of  books.''  Such 
practice  is  contrary  to  conventional  usage^ 
whether  at  the  judicial  bench,  the  lecture-room, 
or  the  senate.  We  can  sec  no  good  reason  why 
the  reading-desk  should  become  so  distasteful 
an  exception. 

UN-CRAllMATtCAL  AND  UN-RHBTORICAL. 

Perimps  it  would  not  be  quite  fidr  to  affirm 

that  it  has  now  become  fashionable  to  say  and 
write,  "Congress  are  in  session."  But  it  will 
be  safe  to  aver  that  such  a  form  of  expression 
meets  die  eye  and  salutes  the  ear  too  frequendy. 
In  former  times,  when  there  was  more  una- 
nimity than  of  late  years  in  that  august  body, 
John  Randolph,  Senator  Robbins,  and  tlie  best 
scholars  of  that  day*  wrote,  "Congress  Is  in 
session.''  Hut  now — as  though  the  Senate  and 
the  House  were  two  opposing  and  wrangling 
bodies — ^it  seems  proper  to  say,  "  Con^^ress  ar» 
in  session."  We  live  in  an  improving  world, 
are  citizens  of  a  growing  nation,  and  play  on 
life's  grand  drama  in  a  progressive  age.  Our 
future  is,  doubdess,  pregnant  with  marvelous 
revelations.  At  no  verj*  distant  period  we  may 
possilily  listen  to,  or  participate  in  the  following  . 
confab :  "  Are  Congress  in  session  V*  "  It  are." 
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'*Are  yott  a  member  of  that  are  Coagress?" 

"  1  are." 

In  one  of  his  lectures,  Mr.  Emerson  mnkes 
the  following  disposal  of  what  he  designates 
"vicUnis  Americanisms,"  which  he  hoped  to 
see  banished  from  our  current  ll'erafurc.  T!ie 
word  "graphic  "  is  misused  in  such  a  phrase  as 
"a  graphic  debate,"  as  the  epithet  properly  ap- 
plies only  to  what  is  written,  "Quite  a  num- 
ber" is  a  solerism,  "quite"  being  Only  an  adverb. 
"Slim"  is  not  synonymous  with  "bad,"  that 
being  a  detestable  use  of  the  word,  although 
we  find  that  Mr.  Webster  places  "w<Mlhless" 
among  its  definitions.  Such  a  plirnse  ns,  "he 
went  there  some,"  is  improper,  as  "some"  is 
never  an  adveib.  To  say  that  we  have  "perused 
the  paper"  is  generally  a  misstatement,  that 
vcr!)  iniplyin!»  the  utmost  thorotit^hne?!'?.  'J'u 
l)cruse  the  Bible  would  be  highly  commendable. 
"Balance**  does  not  mean  ** remainder,"  and  no 
one,  therefore,  has  any  right  to  talk  about  the 
Ijalance  of  one's  life,  or  the  balance  of  the  week. 

There  are  but  few  philological  absurdities 
equal  to  tfie  abuse  of  the  word  most  Usually 
the  misuse  of  the  words  consists  in  applying  to 
them  meanings  that  are  not  their  own.  But 
those  who  have  misused  them  most  have  not 
succeeded  in  giving  them  a  new  meaning,  but 
rather  have  they  managed  to  divest  them  nf  nil 
meaning.  Could  high  authority  invest  this  sol- 
ecism with  letters  patent  it  would  most  assuredly 
obtain  entrance  into  literary  and  scholasdc  cir- 
cles tlic  most  .iristorrnlic.  Addison  says,  "I 
distinguislied  myself  bj^  //wj/ profound  silence." 
Horace  Walpole  says,  **It  is  a  MMitf  just  idea.** 
Burke  says,  "Noj  most  certainly."  Chester- 
field :  "  He  was  a  most  complete  orntor."  Lyt- 
tlcton:  "  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  virtue." 
Smollett:  "He  was  an  object  of  mm/  perfect 
esteem."  Goldsmith :  "  Discover  a  vtost  exten- 
sive enirfition."  Washington  Irving:  "He  ;;nvc 
it  most  liberally  away."  Prescott:  "It  is  most 
assuredly  not  because,"  etc.  Daniel  Webster: 
"It  would  most  seriously  affect  us."  Edward 
Everett:  "Such  a  system  must  w/oj/ widely  and 
most  powerfully  have  tlie  effect  of,"  etc.  This, 
truly,  is  a  grand  array  of  intellectual  prece- 
dents. Numerous  others  might  be  added  of 
equal  weigiit. 

In  some  of  the  preceding  quotations  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  superlative  expletive  is  applied 
to  an  adjective  already  superlative  of  itself,  like 
"mo.st  certainly^  "most  complete^*  "most  per- 
fect.** But,  apart  firom  that,  this  consideration 
applies  to  them  all;  namely,  that  most^  in  tlie.se 
cnnncclions.  menn?  .ibsolutelv  nothing,'.  .\  won! 
which  /las  a  meaning  can  be  replaced  by  some 
other  word  of  shnilar  meaning,  or  by  a  para* 


phrase.  Let  the  mm/  critical  of  our  readers 

take  any  of  the  sentences  alre.uly  quoted,  and 
replace  the  word  most  by  any  other  word  in  our 
language.  Or,  if  he  can  not  do  dn^  will  he 
define  mmt/  as  It  there  stands  ? 

CRmCS  AND  CRtTICISUS 

During  the  writing  of  the  preceding  we  have 
not  been  forgetftd  or  namindfiil  of  iShK  many 

severe  things  which  have  been  said  of  critics 
and  of  tlieir  professional  services.  While  but 
a  youth  at  school  we  met  with  Lawrence  Stenie*s 
enraged  onsLiught  upon  this  merciless  gcniu.s  : 
"Of  all  the  cants  which  hrive  been  canted  in 
this  canting  world,  though  the  cant  of  hypoc- 
risy may  be  the  most  disgusting,  the  cant  of 
criticism  is  the  most  tormenting." 

Swift  talks  like  one  who  had  often  smarted 
under  the  snap  of  the  reviewer's  lash:  "The 
long  dispute  among  philosophers  about  a  vacuum 
may  be  determined  in  the  affirmative  ;  that  it  is 
found  in  the  critic's  head.  They  are.  nt  the 
best,  but  the  drones  of  the  learned  world,  wlio 
devour  the  honey  and  will  not  work  themselves ; 
and  a  writer  need  no  more  regard  them  than 
the  moon  does  the  barking  of  a  senseless  cur. 
For,  in  spite  of  their  terrible  roaring,  you  may, 
with  half  an  eye,  discover  the  ass  under  (he 
lion's  skin."  Does  not  the  "Dean"  here  ex- 
emplify the  "roaring"  he  detested? 

Addison  regards  the  literary  anatondst  with 
more  favor  than  did  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries :  "Criticism  is  n  human  and  liberal  art.  It 
is  Uie  ofispring  of  refxned  sense  and  good  taste. 
It  aims  at  acquiring  a  just  discernment  of  the 
real  merit  of  any  thing  said  or  written.  It 
teaches  u.s,  in  a  word,  to  admire  and  to  Ma'rc? 
with  judgment,  and  not  to  follow  the  crowd 
blindly." 

Charles  Simmons  avers  that  "criticism  is  a 
most  indispensable,  paternal,  and  friendly  duty; 
that  it  is  sadly  dispensed  with." 

"  Wlio  tball  decide  when  doctors  dingrec  V 


Goi)  is  ever  good.  Omnipotence  may  build 
a  thousand  worlds,  and  fill  them  with  bounties; 

Omnipotence  may  powder  :nountaiiis  into  dvist. 
and  burn  the  sea,  and  consume  the  sky,  but 
Omnipotence  can  not  do  an  unloving  thing 
toward  a  believer.  O!  rest  quite  sure,  Chris- 
tian, a  hard  thincr.  an  nnlovin^:  thing  from  God 
toward  one  of  his  own  people,  is  quite  impossi- 
ble. He  is  as  kind  to  you  when  he  casts  you 
into  prison  as  when  he  takes  you  into  a  palace; 
he  h  n*?  c^nod  uhen  he  sends  fsmine  into  your 
house  as  when  he  fills  your  bams  with  plenty. 
The  only  question  is,  Art  tbou  his  chiM? 
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BABY  MAUDE. 


"  Q  H  U  R  E,  aft'  it  »8  a  bright-looking  little  cray- 
thcr,"  was  one  of  I'jiddy's  cxc  Inmations, 
as  she  stood  by  the  crib  of  Mrs.  Hali  s  four- 
weeks-old  baby,  receiving  instnictions  about 
dinner,  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  sitting- 
room,  and  respondinij  "yc<i'm"  to  the  \'arious 
requests  stated;  iur  that  morning  she  had  been 
installed  nudd-of-all-work  in  the  Hall  fiunily. 
"  An'  what  migbt  its  name  be 7"  she  nsked»  turn- 
ing to  go  out. 
"  Maude." 

An*  is  n*t  fliat  a  <|ttare  tort  of  a  name?  I 

n'lver  hcnrd  the  like  of  it,  niver,"  and  as  Brid^j- 
et's  wonderiag  countenance  disappeared  iirom 
the  room,  Mrs.  Hall  repeated  her  caution  not  to 
let  the  bread  or  the  pudding  bum. 

'•And  is  '  Maude '  such  a  queer  nnmc  .isked 
Jimmy,  who  was  sitting  on  the  floor  getting  bis 
kite  ready  for  the  March  winds. 

"And  were  n't  no  babies  ever  caHed  'Maude' 
but  ours  ?"  said  little  Susie. 

To  be  sure,"  replied  Nettie,  the  oldest  of 
the  children,  who  rejoiced  in  just  having  entered 
lier  teens ;  "  I  have  read  it  in  stories  two  or 
three  times,  and,  besides,  it  is  on  the  tombstone 
of  a  little  child  in  the  cemetery ;  so  it 's  not  so 
very  new  or  queer  either.'* 

"  Have  n't  you  ever  seen  the  name  in  history, 
Nettie  ?"  .isV.ed  her  mother. 

•^No,  ma'am."' 

**0,  mother,  please  tell  us  a  historical  story 

abont  'Ma'.ide;'  I  export  you  know  ever  so 
narsv !"  said  Jimmy  e-igeriy,  and  he  hitched  up 
aiuiig  side  the  crib  to  relieve  his  mother  from 
giving  it  an  occasional  jog. 

"Do  n't  yoti  w'ant  the  camphor,  mother?  and 
let  me  sew  on  the  baby's  dress  and  you  tell  us 
the  story,'*  and  Nettie  drew  her  chair  up  nearer 
the  crib,  and  so  did  Susie. 

Her  mother  began:  "Al>ot:t  sevrn  Inindrc'd 
years  ago  Henry  the  First,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  King  of  England ;  he  had  two 
children.  Prince  William  and  the  Princess 
Maude,  or  Matilda  she  was  sometimes  called. 
The  little  Princess  grew  up  good  and  fair,  and 
beloved  by  ail  who  knew  her.  Sometimes  she 
was  called  'Maude  the  Beautiful,'  or  'Maude 
the  Good,'  and  HrnrA'  res^ardcr!  ids  dati'^hter 
with  a  great  deal  of  love  and  pride.  He  was 
very  proud,  too,  of  Prince  William,  and  looked 


forward  to  his  future  with  unusual  hope,  for  he 
was  a  promising  tx>y,  and,  more  than  all,  upon 
his  brow  was  to  be  placed  the  crown  of  England. 
Ei:t  he  came  to  an  unliniely  end.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage  he  was  returning  from  Normandy, 
which  is  in  the  north  of  Prance,  attended  by  his 
Inide  and  a  large  and  royal  company,  when  a 
heavy  storm  came  up,  and  ttic  boat  in  which  he 
sailed,  l)ecause  the  crew  who  managed  it  were 
all  intoxicated,  was  overturned  and  all  on  brord, 
excepting  one  man,  were  drowned  ;  he  swam  to 
the  .«?hnre  and  told  the  sad  tale.  The  barge  that 
bore  King  Henry  passed  the  Channel  in  safety — 
SO  did  all  the  others  but  just  the  dne  in  which 
Prince  William  and  his  bride  sailed.  The  Kinq- 
heard  the  terrible  tidings,  and  he  heard  only 
these  words,  'The  Prince  is  drowned!'  He 
seemed  ever  to  hear  them;  for  though  he  lived 
many  years  afferward,  we  ai«  told  that  'he 
never  smiled  again.' 

'  Befare  him  pavsed  the  young  and  fiiir, 

In  pleasure's  reclcJess  train  ; 
But  MU  dashed  o'er  li»  iod'i  bright  hMt— 


^Poor  Maude  for  a  while  was  almost  heart- 
broken; but  a  new  light  was  shining  upon  her 

path  wliich  helped  dispel  the  clouds.  The 
young  Emperor  of  Germany,  Henrj-  the  Fifth, 
was  her  betrothed  husband.  A  few  months 
after  Iier  brother's  death  she  was  married  and 
left  England  for  her  new  German  home. 

♦•Now  Princess  Maude  was  the  Empress 
Maude.  Her  fair  fiwe  and  good  heart  readily 

won  luT  friends  throughput  the  Empire.  Antl 
as  time  passed  on  her  sorrow  wore  away,  as  it 
always  will,  even  for  the  de.id,  and  Maude  was 
again  happy. 

"The  lives  of  royal  men  and  women  arc  never 
exempt  from  sorrow  or  death  any  more  than 
purs,  who  may  be  ever  so  humble.  One  day  a 
messenger  came  telling  her  that  King  Henry, 
her  lather,  was  dead.  ,^fter  a  little  time  she 
took  a  journey  to  England  to  claim  the  throne 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  her,  but  her  cousin 
Stephen  had  taken  possession  of  it  and  by 
armed  force  retained  it ;  ."so  after  a  lon«j  and 
useless  endeavor  she  went  back  to  Germany. 
Another  sorrow  awaited  her— the  death  of  her 
husband. 

"She  also  took  another  joTjrney  soon  after  to 
dethrone  .Stephen  and  declare  herself  Queen. 
Armies  were  raised  for  her  defense  and  also  to 
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support  Stcplien,  battles  followed,  but  the  Em- 
press Maude  was  unsuccessfuL  The  next  im- 
portant event  was  her  marriage  lo  the  Eari  of 
Anjou,  a  Frenchman.  Years  afterward  Henry 
the  Second,  eldest  son  of  Maude  anJ  the  Earl, 
held  the  scepter  and  wore  the  crown  of  England. 
The  power  and  pleasure  denied  her  was  granted 
her  son. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  Maude  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Nettie,  "that  kings  and  queens 
have  as  nrach  trouble  as  any  body." 

"Well,  our  lai  v  "1  not  have  all  that  trouUe, 
I  know,"  was  Jimmy's  opinion. 

"And  be  just  as  pretty,  too,"  and  Susie  kissed 
the  litde,  soft,  pink  hot  half  a  dozen  times,  but 
very  gently  tl^oMi^h, 

"  Now,  Nettie,  go  out  and  help  about  the  din- 
ner, Susie  sit  by  the  crib,  and  Jimmy  finish  his 
lesson." 

Baby  Maude,  of  her  own  accord,  lav  very 
quiet  and  happy.  Her  mother,  as  she  looked 
out  over  the  coming  years,  with  hope  and  antic- 
ipation, rcnK-mliered  that  every  life  has  its  sor- 
rows and  also  its  joys. 


THE  BROKEN  VASE. 

IT  was  twilight  in  the  large,  handsome  parlors 
of  Mr.  Weston.  The  boy  sitting  in  the 

window  reading  some  charmed  story  of  other 
days,  closed  his  hook  regretfully  .md  rose  to 
leave  the  room,  when  a  door  opened  gently  and 
a  litde  girl  entered  walking  slowly  and  with  out- 
stretched arms,  as  if  feelini^  lier  way  through 
the  darkness.  It  was  indeed  darkness  to  her — 
a  dartcness  through  which  no  ray  of  light  had 
ever  glimmered,  for  little  Agnes  Weston  had 
been  blind  from  infancy;  ^hc  could  go  to  any 
part  of  the  house  by  carefully  groping  her  way, 
and  it  was  seldom  she  ran  against  any  article  of 
furniture,  or  missed  the  particular  door  or  room 
for  which  she  was  seeking.  On  this  occnstnn, 
however,  she  seemed  to  be  less  fortunate,  for  as 
she  reached  the  spot  where  Gtailie  stood,  a 
loud  crash  terrified  her,  and  brought  Mr\ 
Weston  in  haste  to  the  spot,  where  slie  finind  a 
vase  of  rare  china  shivered  to  atoms.  Charlie 
had  retreated  a  step  or  two,  but  Agnes  stood 

the  pict\irc  of  sorrowful  amazement,  with  the 
broken  ornament  at  her  feet ;  she  did  not  even 
know  what  damage  she  had  done,  but  felt  that 
it  was  not  slight 

Mr'!.  Weston  had  a  particular  regard  for  the 
vase,  for  it  had  been  the  parting  gift  of  a  young 
brother  who  had  gone  to  sea,  and  died  in  for- 
eign lands.  She  was  also  a  high-tempered  wo- 
man, though  with  a  naturally  kind  heart,  and 


she  seized  Agnes  by  the  shoulder  and  shook 
her  severely,  at  the  same  time  uttering  re- 
proaches. 

**Cstfdess  child,*'  she  said  angrily,  "why  did 

you  not  walk  more  carefully?  and  what  were 
you  doing,  Charlie,  not  to  seize  it  in  time  to 
prevent  its  611?  I  am  half  tempted  to  punish 
you  both.  Go  to  your  room,  Agnes,  and  let  me 
hope  this  will  teach  you  to  be  more  carefiiL 
You  need  not  come  down  to-night  again." 

Poor  Uttle  Agnes  I  Motherless  child— for  she 
was  but  the  niece  of  ^T^s.  Weston,  Lein'-^  the  i 
daughter  of  her  husband's  brother,  and  an  or- 
phan from  her  birth.  It  seemed  too  harsh  a 
punishment  for  one  so  helpless  and  dependent; 
but  no  one  saw  the  tears  that  dashed  over  her 
cheeks  as  she  turned  silently  away  without  an 
eflfort  to  defend  herselC  No  one,  did  I  say?  O 
yes,  One  saw  her  who  pitied  the  jx»or  orphan, 
and  wliose  promise  she  had  often  heard  re.id. 

That  night,  when  Charles  was  sitting  with  his 
motiier  in  their  comfortable,  pleasant  room,  he 
suddenly  asked: 

"Why  did  you  punish  Agnes,  mother?" 

"A  strange  question  to  ask,"  replied  his 
mother;  "do  I  not  punish  you  when  you  are 
careless  and  naughty?" 

"Yes'm,"  said  Charlie,  faintly,  and  then  he 
hung  his  head,  and  played  no  more  that  night 

When  he  went  up  lo  bed  he  could  f^nly 
hear  the  sobs  of  .Agnes,  who  lay  On  her  littJe 
bed  in  the  next  room. 

Never  had  he  felt  so  cov^-ardly  as  he  did  then ; 
he  undressed,  and  hid  down  in  Us  whit^  soft 
tr.mdle — si>rnificant  of  childhood  and  inno- 
cence — but  to  him  then  a  very  bed  of  thorns; 
he  looked  up  at  the  bright  twinkling  stars,  that 
seemed  to  know  his  secret,  and  wondered  if  his 
uncle  Harry  was  there,  and  did  he  know — did 
he  know — but  if  he  did  not,  surely  God  did. 

In  a  day  or  two  Mrs.  Westoo  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  vase,  and  taken  Agnes  into  her 
favor  again,  but  the  cliild  herself  wondered  if 
that  good  and  gentle  brother  Harrj',  of  whom 
she  had  heard  her  aunt  speak  so  much,  would 
like  to  have  seen  the  bitter  tears  she  shed  on 
account  of  it,  and  she  comfortctl  herself  with 
the  thought  that  if  he  knew  aught  of  it  he 
knew  all. 

It  was  strange,  but  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston 
noticed,  soon  after  this,  a  change  in  Charlie; 
he  became  fretful  and  impatient  with  his  cousin, 
and  indeed  would  scarcely  play  with  her  at  all, 
when  before  they  liad  been  the  best  of  friends, 
and  she  left  alone  in  her  bewildering  darkne&s, 
wiA  cmly  the  occasional  companhmship  of  her 
aunt  <Mr  other  fiiends,  became  sad  and  droop> 
ingtoa 
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One  day  Mr.  Weston  cane  into  tea  ^tit  a 

very  thoughtful  countenance;  he  had  that  day 
received  a  letter  from  a  rela;i\  i;  of  Agnes's  fa- 

I  thcr,  who  told  him  of  the  arrival  of  a  celebrated 
ocufist  in  that  dty,  and  requested  him  to  bring 
the  child  there  and  have  a  trial  made  to  restore 
lu  r  .siq;ht.    It  was  a  very  important  matter,  and 

;    he  talked  it  over  with  his  wife  in  the  absence  of 

I   the  children. 

"It  will  do  Charlie  good,  too,"  he  said,  "to 
take  a  trip  to  the  city,  and  we  will  all  nccomp.iny 
Agnes  and  do  what  we  can  for  Iter  in  tliis  trial, 
whfch«  after  an,  may  leave  the  poor  child  in  as 

;    great  darkness  as  ever." 

'•I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Weston;  "she  is 
such  a  delicate,  sensitive  child,  that  I  should 

,  fear  the  result  if  she  was  disappointed,  and  I 
rntiid  almost  as  easily  part  with  Chailie  as  Ag- 
nes now." 

And  Mrs.  Weston  spoke  truly,  but,  alas,  she 
did  not  tell  Agnes  so.  She  did  not  know  fiow 
the  tender  hcnrt  of  the  child  hungered  after  lov- 
ing words  and  caresses,  such  as  she  knew  a 
mother  could  give. 

[  "I  have  thought  since,"  said  Mrs.  Weston, 
"that  perhaps  1  was  too  liars li  with  Agnes,  when 
she  broke  that  vase  poor  Harr)'  gave  me.  I  am 
not  sure  that  !  should  have  foui^  fault  with  her 

'  at  all,  since  she  could  not  see,  but  she  had 
learned  to  go  about  the  hoTise  sn%Yel!,  and  knew 
just  where  the  vase  stood,  tliat  I  thougiit  her 
careless.** 

"Well,  that  is  all  past  now,"  answered  her 
husband,  "but  I  wish  it  had  been  Charlie  who 
did  the  damage  and  you  had  punished  him." 
There  the  nuitter  was  dropped.   The  next 

'  dav  Agnes  ^va-S  informed  of  her  rnntemplaled 
trial,  and  the  weeks  following  were  spent  in 
preparation  for  the  journey,  and  then  they  were 
gone — ^Agnes,  patient  prayerful,  ready  for  what- 

'■  ever  was  to  happen  ;  Charlie,  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible sometimes,  so  cross  as  to  draw  on 
himself  a  reprimand,  and  agiatn  kindness  and 
with  a  gentle,  subdued  air  quite  at  variance  with 
his  former  bnyish  sjiirit. 

The  day  came  on  which  the  operation  was  to 
Ite  performed.  The  oculist  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  from  the  friends  of  Agnes  that  it  might 
result  in  disease,  or  even  death,  instead  of  si^ht. 

i    the  blessing  so  eagerly  longed  for,  and  eacl) 

!  bade  a  teaHul  good-by  to  the  afflicted  child. 
Afrs.  Westfm  held  her  in  such  a  fervent  embrace, 

'  while  her  tears  fell  hot  and  last,  that  Agnes 
could  never  after  have  doubted  her  love,  and 

I  Mr.  Weston  was  too  much  affected  to  speak ; 
but  when  it  came  Charlie's  turn  to  kiss  his  little 
cousin,  he  astonished  and  alarmed  them  all  by 

I   a  scries  of  incoherent  shrieks,  amid  which  the 
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words  "I  did  it,"  «I  did  it,"  were  alone  dis- 
cernible. 

When  he  grew  a  little  calmer  he  said,  "  I  broke 
the  vase,  Agnes,"  and  then  stood  up  as  if  to  re- 
ceive sentence. 

"I  know  you  did,"  she  answered,  meetdy, 
"and  I  felt  so  sorry  for  you." 

"^orry  for  me !"  reiterated  Charlie,  in  amaze- 
ment; "why,  I  wasn't  punished." 

"O  yes  you  were^  Charlie,*'  she  said;  "you 
know  yon  were  never  so  happy  after,  and  riod 
iiad  seen  it  all,  and  you  could  n't  forget  that." 

Chartie*s  parents  stood  liy,  grieved  and  sur> 
prised  ;  but  Cliarlie  himself  felt  l>etter,  now  that 
all  knew  it,  and  he  parted  from  Agnes  happier 
than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time. 

**How  dkl  it  happen?"  asked  Mr.  Weston, 
when  they  were  alone. 

"  I  was  going  to  frighten  her  as  she  came  in 
that  night,  and  held  my  arms  out,  and  knocked 
the  vase  down  just  as  she  got  there,  and  I 
tIiou<;ht  you  would  not  mind  so  much  if  it  was 
Agnes  did  it" 

*'It  was  a  mean,  cowardly  act,"  said  Mr. 
Weston,  sternly. 

And  Charlie  felt  that  it  was. 

Little  Agnes  did  not  die ;  nor,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  did  she  recover  the  entire  use  of  her  sight. 
For  a  long  time  a  glimmer  of  light  was  all  that 
was  vouchsafed  her ;  but  after  years  of  patient 
waiting  and  sufTcring  she  could  see  to  read  or 
sew  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time ;  could  discern 
the  flowers,  and  grass,  and  blue  skies,  and  was 
.satisfied,  knowing  full  well  the  gift  denied  here 
in  its  fullness  would  be  hers  in  the  land  where 
no  night  cometh,  and  darkness  is  not. 

Charlie  was  very  kind  to  his  cousin  after  that, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  ail  drawn  nearer 
to  each  other,  for  Mrs.  Weston  could  not  forget 
that  Charlie  had  let  A^^nes  suffer  for  his  fault. 
He  never  alluded  to  it  in  any  ^vay  after  that 
day  on  which  he  confessed  it,  except  once,  when 
he  said, 

"  I  wondered  how  you  felt,  Agnes,  when  you 
staid  all  that  evening  alone  in  your  room,  and 
what  you  were  doing  to  pass  the  time  away." 

'*I  was  praying  for  yoo,"  shc  answered, 
simply. 


"JBSUS  makes  me  quite  happy."  So  said  a 

dying  girl  in  India.  She  was  born  and  reared  a 
heathen.  The  missionaries  found  her,  taught 
her  about  Jesus,  and  she  died  saying,  "Jesus 
makes  me  quite  happy."  This  fact  gives  you 
an  answer  to  those  who  ask.  What 's  the  good 
of  raising  money  for  the  missionary  society? 
It  makes  many  heathen  happy  in  Jesus. 


T 
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THE  PIGEON'S  ADVICE. 


"  T  SHALL  never  know  this  long  lesson,"  said 
George  Nelson.  "I  wish  there  were  no 
such  book,  then  I  wotitd  n't  have  to  get  lessons 
from  tlu  m." 

•'Wliat  's  the  matter,  George?"  asked  his 
grandma,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  roDm. 

O,  thts  lesson,  grandma  1  I  *m  sture  1  can  *t 
get  it.  Just  look!  both  of  these  long  columns, 
and  I  do  n't  know  one  word." 

"Well,  never  mind  that;  you  will  soon  know 
every  word  of  tt  if  you  try  right  hard.  And 
then,  only  think  how  mucli  more  you  will  know 
tlinn  you  do  now.  I  wonder  if  my  wliite  pigeon 
would  n't  help  you  to  get  your  lesson?" 

"  Your  pigeon,  grandma  t  I  did  n*t  know  you 
had  any  pigeons." 

"No.  I  hnve  n't  now;  but  when  I  was  a  very 
liule  girl  my  brother  had  a  pair  of  beautiful 
white  pigeons  presented  to  him.  He  told  me  I 

m:;;lit  c:;ill  0:^-  of  tln-m  mine.  Thf-y  were  liorVi 
very  tame,  and  they  would  eat  corn  from  our 
hands.  What  pleased  us  most  was,  that  they 
seemed  to  know  us  both  {  for  my  brother's  pig- 
con  '.vnuld  g;o  and  take  tlie  corn  out  of  his  hand, 
while  mine  always  came  to  me.  Well,  I  was 
going  to  tell  yon  how  mhie  helped  me  to  get  my 
lesson." 

"Did  it  really  !if  !p  yon,  grandma?" 
"Yes;  and  I  think  it  will  help  you  just  as  it 
did  me." 

"  I 'm  sure  I  wish  it  would ;  for  (ht»  is  n  very 

hard  le<;son." 

His  grandma  smiled  as  she  continued: 

"One  morning  I  was  sitting  near  the  window 
trying  to  f:(  t  my  spelling  lesson.  It  seemed  .so 
long,  an|l  the  words  looked  so  hard,  I  was  sure 
I  could  not  learn  it,  I  sat  there  a  long  time, 
wishing  I  knew  it,  so  that  I  could  run  out  and 
play.  The  sun  was  shining  bright,  and  it  looked 
I  so  pleasant  out  of  doors.  All  at  once  I  saw  mj 
pigeon  fly  up  to  its  house,  and  then  in  a  short 
time  it  (lew  down  again  to  Uie  street.  I  watched 
to  see  what  it  w.is  doing.  !t  pirkcfi  v.p  a  piece 
of  straw  and  flew  up  as  it  had  done  before, 
and  then  returned  to  get  another.  It  did  so 
for  a  long  time." 

"  T  t  u  a<;  building  its  nest,  was  n't  it, grandma T' 
asked  George. 

"Yes;  sometimes  it  would  fly  up  with  a  little 
piece  of  straw,  and  sdinetimcs  it  picked  up 
fvutc  long  pieces;  and  when  it  would  get  about  j 
iKili-w.iy  up  to  the  window  the  straw  would  drop 
down,  and  then  it  would  go  right  down  after  it 
niic!  pirT;  :t  up  again.  I  saw  it  try  to  get  one 
piece  up  three  times,  and  the  third  time  it  , 
reached  the  window  safely.  Just  then  my  eyes  ; 


fell  on  my  book.  There  was  bo  ksson  yet 
How  much  my  pigeon  had  done  while  I  had 

been  doing  nothing.  I  thought  to  myself,  and 
yet  it  took  only  one  straw  at  a  time.  My  lesson 
did  not  seem  near  so  long  as  it  did  at  first  In 
a  few  moments  I  knew  the  whole  of  it*' 

"My  lesson  looks  easier  already,  grandma. 
I  shall  only  have  to  learn  one  word  at  a  time, 
and  1 11  soon  know  all  of  them.** 

George  set  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  but 
a  s!)ort  time  had  passed  till  he  had  learned  it 
perfectly. 

"Now,  George,"  said  his  grandma  afterward, 
"do  you  think  you  Will  remember  the  frigeon's 

advice .'" 

"O,  I  am  sure  I  shall,"  he  replied,  laughing, 
"and  when  I  come  to  the  k>ngest  words  I  *U  do 
as  the  ))igcon  did  when  the  straw  fell — 1 11  try 
them  again  1" 


PATTIE'S  LAST  PRAYER. 

A BEAUTIFUL  little  bright-eyed  girl  was  i 
lying  upon  her  bed,  rapidly  «-asting  away. 
It  was  evident  that  she  would  not  last  long  un- 
le.i;?  there  wn.s  some  sudden  and  tincxpected  | 
change.   For  several  days  she  had  been  appar- 
ently unconsclons  and  was  growing  worse  and  i 
worse.    She  had  been  a  child  of  prayer,  and 
li-T  li]^s  had  l>een  t.i;i-lit  to  breathe  nightly  ^in  \ 
olTering  lo  the  child's  Friend.    The  rosy  check  ' 
had  turned  pale,  the  litde  form  was  a  mere  skel- 
eton, and  her  little  hand  had  become  as  white  , 
as  the  sheet.  ' 

A  mother  Rat  by  her,  watching  the  pale  and 
silent  soflerer.  It  seemed  as  though  God  had  > 
already  come  and  dosed  her  little  eyelids  and 
'  shut  nut  the  world,  that  she  might  sleep  her  last  | 
sleep,  and  awake  refreshed  in  heaven.    All  at  , 
fwice  she  opened  .that  soil,  blue  eye,  so  long 
closed,  looked  into  her  mother's  (ace  with  a 
sweet,  confiding  look,  and  said: 
"  Ma,  n).i,  I  forgot  to  say  my  prayers." 
Summoning  what  strength  she  had  left,  she 
clasped  her  little  white  fingers  together  and 
audibly  rej)eatcd  her  lirde  i  rnyer:  | 

"  Kuw  I  lay  me  down  la  si««p,  ] 

I  prav  the  Lord  my  fmi\  to  kM||l^  [ 
If  I  tbould  St  before  I  ynkt, 

Ifway  thkLordinranil  totiln:"  i 

The  prayer  finished,  she  never  spoke  again. 
Jesus  heard  those  sweet  words,  and  the  little  j 

suflerer  went  where  pain  and  de.ith  nre  no  more.  ' 

Children,  was  not  that  a  sweet  death  to  die?  j 
Tlie  last  sigh  on  earth  was  "mother,"  the  next  ) 
word  was  "Jesus.*'    The  last  words  .she  ever 
uttered  were  a  prayer,  the  next  a  !K>ng  of  praise 
;  in  heaven.  • 
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JHE  j^AMI 

CoNcnxiNC  THE  Hovsv  WK  Livs  m.— Wonders 

!    at  home  by  familiarity  cease  to  excite  astonishment ; 

i   bat  hence  it  h»ppeii»  that  many  know  bat  little  about 

I  tbe*'hoii8e«c1iT«in'*---thcIniiiiaiitiod7.  We  look 
upon  the*  house  from  the  oattfd^  jiiAt  as  a  whole  or 

I  unit,  never  thinkinj;  of  the  many  rooms,  the  cnrious 
passnqe-i,  antl  the  ingenious  internal  arrangements 
of  the  house,  or  of  the  wonderfnl  structure  of  the 
man,  the  hamiony  and  adaptation  of  all  his  part5. 

In  the  human  skeleton,  alxjut  the  time  of  maturity, 
are  one  hun<!ri_  (l  and  sixtv-tivc  Iviiw/s.  The  nmsclcs 
are  a1)oHt  five  hiuulrcil  in  numl)cr.  The  length  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  about  thirt)'-two  feet.  The 
amount  of  Uood  in  an  adult  averages  thirt)'  pounds, 
or  full  nnc  fifth  of  the  entire  weight.  The  he:irt 
six  inches  in  length,  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
beats  aerenty  times  per  minute,  4,900  timea  per  hour, 
100,800  time^  per  day.  35,772,000  t'mvt  per  year, 
^595r440>ooo  times  in  threescore  and  ten,  and  at 
each  heM  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  hlood  are 

thrn-.vn  out  of  it,  and  one  liinidrcd  and  seventy-five 
I  ounces  per  minute,  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds 
I  per  hoar,  seven  and  three-fourths  turn  per  day.  All 

I  til':  lilo'xl  in  the  Iwxiv  p.i'^scs  ilirou<;h  the  heart  ii^ 
three  minutes.  This  little  organ,  by  its  ceaseless 
indiHtiyt 

"  In  tlie  aHoded  span 
The  Psalmist  gave  to  nun," 

I  IM*  the  enormous  wdght  of  370^700^900  tuns. 

The  lungs  wll  tmitrtin  alKtut  one  p.iTTon  of  :i;r  nf 

I their  usual  degree  of  inAation.  \Vc  breathe  on  an 
aweraite  1,900  dmes  per  hour,  inhale  600  gallons  of 
I  air.  or  24.4C0  gallons  per  day.  The  aggregate  sur- 
face uf  the  air  cells  of  the  hin^  exceeds  20,000  square 
inches,  an  area  ver\-  nearly  equal  to  the  itoor  of  a 
room  twelve  feet  square. 

The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  an  adult  male 
is  three  pounds  and  eight  onnces,  of  a  ftmale  two 
pounds  and  four  ounces.    The  nerves  arc  all  con- 
nected with  it,  directly  or  by  the  spinal  marrow. 
These  nerves,  together  with  thdr  branches  and  minute 
ramifications,  probably  exceed  10,000,000  in  number, 
forming  a  "  body  guard  "  outnumbering  by  £ur  the 
greatest  army  ever  marshaled. 
The  skin  is  composed  of  three  layers,  and  varies 
I  from  one-fourth  to  one-cij^hth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
i   Its  average  area  in  an  adult  is  estimated  to  be  2,000 
I  square  inches.  The  atmospheric  pressure  being  about 
fourteen  pounds  to  the  sqtiare  inch,  a  person  of 


LY  piRCLE. 

medimn  size  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  40,000 

pounds.    Pretty  tight  hug. 

Each  square  inch  of  skin  contains  3,500  swejitlng 
tubes,  or  perspiratory  pores,  each  of  which  may  be 
linked  to  a  little  drain  tile  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long, 
making  an  aggregate  length  of  the  entire  siirf;ue  <  f 
the  body  of  101,166  feet,  or. a  lilc  ditch  for  ciraining 
the  body  almost  forty  miles  long. 

Man  is  made  marvelously.  Who  \^  fager  to  inve=:. 
tigate  the  airious,  to  witness  the  wonderful  works 
of  Omnipotent  Wisdom,  let  him  not  ^nder  the  wide 
worM  rnund  to  seek  them,  hut  examine  himselC 
"  The  j)roper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

ARRiAOE  Maxims. — A  good  wife  h  the  prcr.tes* 
I  earthly  blessing.    A  man  is  what  his  wife  makes 
him.   It  is  the  mother  who  molds  the  character  and 
flcsfiTiy  of  the  child. 
Make  marriage  a  matter  of  moral  judgment. 
Marry  in  yonr  own  retif^on. 
Marry  into  a  different  blood  and  tempenmieiit  from 
your  own. 

Marry  into  a  fiunily  which  yon  have  kmg  known. 

Never  talk  at  one  another,  either  alone,  or  in 
company. 

Never  both  manifiM  anger  at  once. 

Never  speak  loud  to  one  aiMther,  unless  the  House 
is  on  fire. 

Never  reflect  on  a  past  action,  which  was  done 
with  a  good  motive  and  with  the  best  jodgment  at  the 

time. 

Let  each  one  strive  to  yidd  oftenest  to  the  wishes 
of  the  other.  * 

Let  self-abnegation  he  the  daily  aim  and  effort  of 
each. 

The  very  nearest  approach  to  domestic  felicity  on 
earth  is  in  the  mutual  cultivation  of  an  absolute 
unselfishness. 

Never  find  firalt  unless  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
a  fault  has  l>een  committed ;  and  even  then  prelude 
it  with  a  kiss,  and  lovingly. 

Never  taimt  with  a  past  mistake. 

Necriect  the  whole  world  besides^  rather  than  one 
another. 

Never  allow  a  request  to  be  repeated. 

"  I  forgot "  is  never  an  acceptable  excuse. 
Never  make  a  remark  at  the  expense  of  the  other; 
it  b  a  meanness. 
Never  part  for  a  day  ^hoot  loving  words  to  think 
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of  during  absence ;  besides,  you  may  nul  meet  again 
in  life. 

Tlicv  who  tn.irrv  for  iiln-iicil  chnrnctcristics,  will 
fail  of  happiness ;  they  who  marry  for  traits  of  mind 
and  hevt,  will  never  fitil  of  perennial  springs  of 
domestic  cnjin-mcnt. 

They  are  safest  who  marry  from  the  sundpoint  of 
sentiment  rather  than  from  that  of  feeling,  passion, 
or  mere  love. 

The  beautiful  in  heart  is  a  million  times  of  more 
avail  in  securing  domestic  enjoyment,  than  the  bean- 
tiful  in  person  or  manners. 

Do  not  herald  the  sacrifices  you  make  to  each 
others  taAtcs,  habits,  or  preferences. 

Let  all  yuur  mutual  accommodstiOMS  b«  spontane- 
ous, whole-souled,  and  free  a.s  air. 

A  hesitating,  tardy,  or  grum  yieldini;  to  the  wishes 
of  the  other  always  grates  upon  %  loving  heart»  tilce 
Milton's  "  Gates  on  rusty  hinges  tonuPC.** 

Whether  present  or  absent,  alone  or  in  company, 
speak  up  iat  one  another,  cordiatlyi  earnestly,  lov- 
ingly. 

If  one  is  angry,  let  the  other  part  the  lips,  only  to 
give  a  kiss. 

Never  deceive,  for  the  heart  onoe  misled  can  never 

wholly  ti  usl  again. 

Consult  one  another  in  all  that  comes  within  tite 

CX]x^ricnre  aiul  o!>^<.  rv:ilinn  and  sphere  rif  ilic  ntliL-r. 

Give  your  wannest  i»yiispathicji  fur  each  other's 
trials. 

Never  f|ii«'>;tii>n  tlic  integrity,  truthftdncss,  or  re- 
ligiousness of  one  another. 

Encourage  one  another  in  all  the  deprtVMng  cir- 
cumstance^ tinfler  which  you  may  p!nrcd. 

By  all  that  can  actuate  a  good  citizen,  by  all  that 
can  melt  the  heart  of  pity,  hy  all  that  can  move  a 
parent's  lios.uti,  In-  t-verv  daitn  of  a  comnii  in  human- 
ity, see  to  it,  that  at  least  one  party  shall  possess 
strong;  robust,  vigorous  health  of  body  and  bf^ ; 
else  let  i)  !  t-  a  tnirri  icc  of  aplrit  with  Spirit;  that 
only  and  no  farther. — Hall, 

Roci.M,  TNTFRrouRSK. — There  is  a  fal'^t  'hm  e<i«ity 
with  which  we  continually  surround  ourselves — a 
restraint  of  conventional  forms.  Under  this  influ- 
ence, men  and  wumcii  liu  i  lc  their  best  impulses, 
and  suppress  their  thoughts.  Each  longs  for  a  free  | 
commonication  with  other  souls,  but  dares  not  give 
utter.incc  to  his  yearnings.  What  hinders?  The 
fear  of  what  Mrs.  Somebody  will  say,  or  the  frown 
of  some  sect,  or  the  anathema  of  some  synod,  or  the 
fashion  of  some  cHqne,'0T  the  laugh  of  some  club,  or 
the  misrepresentation  of  some  political  party.  Tiiou 
art  afiraid  of  thy  neighlior,  and  knowest  not  that  he 
is  equally  afi-aid  of  thee.  He  h.xs  bound  thy  hands, 
and  thou  hast  fettered  his  feet.  It  were  wiser  for 
both  to  snap  the  imaginary  band,  and  walk  onw.ird 
unshackled. 

What  is  there  of  joj-ful  freedom  in  our  "oHtl  inter- 
course ?    Wc  wish  to  enjoy  ourselves  and  t.iUc  .jw.ty 
all  our  freedom,  while  wc  destroy  his  own.    If  the  ' 
host  wishes  to  ride  or  walk,  he  dares  not,  lest  it  | 
should  seem  impolite  to  the  guests.   So  they  rcniain  , 


slaves,  and  feel  it  a  relief  to  part  company.  A  few 
individuaLs,  mostly  in  foreign  lands,  arrange  this  mat- 
ter with  wiser  wisdom. 

I  {'a  visitor  arrive,  they  say,  I  am  very  busy  to-day; 
if  you  want  to  work,  the  men  are  raking  hay  in  the 
field ;  if  you  wnnt  to  romp,  the  rhilclren  are  at  play 
in  the  court ;  il  you  want  to  rcail  to  me,  I  can  be 
with  you  at  such  an  hour.  Go  where  you  please, 
and  while  you  are  hero  dn  as  vmi  please. 

At  some  houses  in  Klorcncc  large  parties  met 
without  the  slightest  preparation.  It  understood 

thnt  on  some  parfintlar  week,  a  Indy  or  pentlemnn 
always  receive  their  Cricnds.  In  one  room  are  lx»ks 
and  fkmers;  hi  another,  pictures  and  engravings; 
in  a  third,  music  Cmiplcs  arc  c^ronrcd  in  some 
shaded  alcove,  or  groups  dotted  about  the  rooms, 
in  ndrthfal  or  serioos  conversation.  No  man  is  re< 
qv.ired  to  spe.tk  to  his  host,  citlu-r  on  entering;  or 
departing.  Lemonade  and  baskets  of  fruit  stand 
here  and  there^  on  the  side  tables,  that  aU  may  take 
wlio  like  ;  but  eating,  which  constitutes  so  great  a 
part  of  American  entertainment,  is  a  light  and  almost 
unnoticed  inddent  at  these  festivals  of  intellect  and 
taste.  WoiiVI-t  ilwju  like  to  ste  siu  i.il  freedom  intro- 
duced here?  Then  do  it  But  the  fust  step  must 
complete  indiflerence  to  Mrs.  Somebody's  assertion 
that  you  arc  mean  enough  to  offer  only  one  kind  of 
cake  to  your  comi^any.  and  put  less  sbortenii^  in 
the  under-crust  of  yuur  pie  tlian  in  the  upper.  Let 
Mrs.  Somelwdy  talk  according  to  her  gifts,  be  thou  ; 
assured  that  all  living  souls  love  freedom  better  thin 
cakes  or  under-crust 

The  HfsPAND. — Ladi<»  sometimes  do  not  value 
their  husbands  as  they  ought.  They  not  imfrequently 
learn  the  value  of  a  good  husband  for  the  first  time 
by  the  loss  of  him.  Yet  the  husband  is  the  very 
roof-tree  of  the  house,  the  corner-stone  of  the  ediBcc. 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch  called  home.  He  is  the 
bread-winner  of  the  family,  its  defense  and  its  glor}-, 
the  l^e^nning  and  ending  of  the  golden  chain  of  life 
which  surrounds  it,  its  c  onsoler,  its  Inwuivtr,  and  its 
king.  And  yet  wc  s^cc  how  frail  is  that  life  on  which 
so  much  dc|>ends.  How  frail  is  the  life  of  the  hus- 
lund  and  the  father!  When  he  is  taken  away  who 
shall  fill  Ills  place?  When  he  is  sirk  what  gloomy 
clouds  lioven  over  the  house!  When  he  is  dead 
:  wh:  t  <I.irl:rK> s,  weeping  agony!  Then  po\ertv,  like 
the  murderous  assassin,  breaks  in  at  the  window, 
starvation,  like  a  femishing  wolf,  howls  at  the  door. 
Widowhood  is  too  often  the  assoi  ia'.c  of  sr.i  k>  1. 
and  ashes.  Orphanhood  too  oAen  means  desolation 
and  woe.-»i?lMr«/  Nm  Yorktr, 

FAtiLT-FiKmNG  wrm  YOtrit  CmLDnm^It  Is  at 
times  necessary  to  censure  and  punish,  but  very 
much  more  may  be  done  by  encouraging  children 
when  they  do  well.    Be,  therefore,  more  careful  to 
cxpres.s  your  ai  n-x  li.T.ion  of  good  conduct  than  your 
disapprobation  of  bad.    Nothing  can  more  discour- 
age a  child  th.-m  a  spirit  of  incessant  fault-finding  on 
'  the  part  of  its  parents ;  hardly  any  thing  can  exert 
I  a  more  injurious  influence  upon  the  disposition  lx<th 
,  of  the  parent  and  child.   There  arc  two  great  motives 
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bflueodog  htiman  action— liope  and  fear.  Both  of 

these  are  at  times  nfrf^^^nrv.  But  who  ■wmtld  nrit 
prefer  to  have  her  child  influenced  to  good  conduct 
\ff  ■  desire  of  pleasing  rather  than  by  the  fear  of 
offending?  If  a  mother  never  exj)ns!;t.<  licr  gr:i!ifi- 
cation  when  her  children  do  well,  and  is  always 
censuriniK  diem  when  ahe  aees  any  thing  amfas,  they 
.ire  discouraged  and  unhappv,  their  dispositions 
became  hardened  and  soured  by  this  ceaMless  {ret- 
ting, and  at  last,  finding  that  whether  thejr  do  wdl  or 

i'l.  ihcy  art-  cquill\  I'mnd  fault  with,  they  relinquish 
all  efforts  to  plea^  and  become  beediesa  of  re- 
proaches 

Make  the  Most  op  Ho>ul<— Let  the  froiu  part 
of  the  house  be  thrown  open  and  the  must  conven- 
ieat,  agreeable^  md  pleasant  room  in  it  t>e  selected  as 
tiie  family  rom.  Let  its  doora  be  ever  open,  and 
when  tiie  work  of  the  kitLhcn  is  completed,  let 
mother  and  danghters  be  found  there  with  their 
appropriate  work.  Let  it  be  consecrated  to  neat- 
ness, and  pvity,  and  truth.  Let  no  hat  ever  be  seen 
ill  th.it  room  on  the  head  of  its  owiu-r ;  k  t  no  mi/Z.-js 
uulividu^l  be  fMrmitted  to  enter  it  if  father's  head 
is  bald — and  some  there  are  in  that  predicament — 
his  d.Tu^hter  will  l)c  proud  to  see  his  temples  cuvertd 

iby  the  neat  and  graceful  silken  cap  that  her  haniis 
have  feshkmed  for  him.  If  the  coat  be  wears  by 
I  dsv  is  tfH"(  hea\'T,'  for  the  evening,  c.ilicoes  are  cheap, 
and  so  is  cotton  wadding,  A  few  shillings  placed  in 
that  daoghter'a  hand  insore  bun  the  most  comfiwt* 
able  wrapper  in  the  world  ;  and  if  his  boots  nrr  hnnl 
and  tiie  nails  cut  mother's  carpet,  a  bushel  of  wheat 
once  in  three  years  wOl  keep  bhn  in  alippeis  of  the 
ea.sicst  kind.  I-ct  th.it  t.ibtc  which  has  always  stood 
under  the  looking-gU&s,  agattut  Uu  wail,  be  wheeled 
mto  the  room,  its  leaves  raised,  and  plenty  of  use- 
ful— not  ornamental — books  and  pcri  xlicals  he  !aiit 
upon  it  When  evening  comes  bring  on  the  lights, 
and  plenty  of  them,  fer  sons  and  daughters,  all  who 
can,  will  be  most  willing  studentit.  They  will  read, 
they  will  learn,  they  will  discuss  the  subjects  of  their 
atndiea  with  cadi  oAer,  and  parents  wUl  often  be 
quite  as  madi  faistnicted  as  tbdr  children. 

FaANlULtN's  WiFR. — To  promote  her  husband's 
interests  she  attended  in  his  little  shop,  where  she 
I    bought  rags,  sewed  pamphlets,  folded  newspapers, 
I    ai^  sold  the  few  articles  in  which  he  dealt,  such  as 
ink,  papers,  lamp-black,  blanks,  and  other  stationery. 
•At  the  same  time  she  was  an  txctlktu  huusiUceiier, 
and,  besides  being  economical  herself,  taught  her 
'    <»omewhat  careless,  disorderly  hti«;hand  to  he  econom- 
ical also.    Sometimes  Franklin  wa.s  clothed  from 
head  10  loot  in  garments  which  his  wife  had  both 
woven  nnd  made,  and  for  a  lont;  time  she  performed 
all  the  work  of  the  house  without  the  assistance  of  a 
servant. 

VevLrtheli  she  knew  how  to  be  liberal  at 
proper  times.  Franklin  tells  us  that  for  some  years 
alter  bis  marriage  his  break&st  was  bread  and  milk, 

mTi'.Ii  t:i'  \'  eat  out  of  a  two-pcnnv  earthen  vci^^c! 
with  a  pewter  spoon ;  but  one  morning,  on  going 
dbwn  to  breafcfist,  he  found  upon  the  table  a  beaut!* 


fid  china  bowl,  from  which  his  bread  and  ndlk  was 

stoarninf^,  with  n  silver  spoon  by  its  side,  which  had 
cost  a  sum  equal  in  our  currency  to  ten  dollars. 
When  he  expreaaed  his  astonfahment  at  this  un- 
wonted splendor,  Mrs.  Fr.inkliii  only  remarked  that 
she  thought  her  husband  deserved  a  silver  spoon 
and  china  bowl  as  much  as  any  of  his  neighbors. 

Franklin  pro^^pered  in  his  busineo;  till  he  became 
the  most  flourishing  printer  in  America,  which  gave 
him  the  pleasure  of  relieving  his  wife  from  the  cares 
of  business  and  enahh:d  hiin  to  proviiU-  for  her  .1 
spacious  and  well-furnished  abode.  She  adorned  a 
high  stattOT  as  well  aa  she  had  borne  a  lowly  one, 
and  presided  at  her  husband's  liberal  table  as  grace- 
fully as  when  he  ate  his  breaidast  of  bread  and  milk 
from  a  two-penny  bowL— flwftwt 

Nkcessary  Rin.ES  OF  Sleki'.— There  is  no  feet 

more  clearly  established  in  the  phjTsiology  of  man 
than  this,  that  the  brain  expends  its  energies  and 
itself  during  the  hours  of  wakefulness,  and  that  these 
arc  recuperated  during  sleep.  If  the  recuperation 
does  not  equal  the  expenditure,  the  brain  withers— 
1  this  i.s  insanity.  Thus  it  is  that  in  early  history  pcr- 
son«  i  nntiemncd  to  death  by  being  prevented  from 
.slccj>ing  always  died  ravinj;  maniacs  :  thu>  it  is  also 
that  those  who  arc  starved  to  death  become  insane — 
the  brain  is  not  nourished  and  they  can  not  sleep. 
The  practical  inferences  arc  r  i.  Tho^ic  who  think 
most,  who  do  most  brain  work,  require  most  sleep. 
3.  That  time  "saved**  from  necessary  sleep  is  in- 

fallihty  destructive  to  mind,  bcidy,  and  estate.  Give 
j  yourself,  your  children,  your  servants,  give  all  that 
I  are  under  you  the  fidlest  amount  of  sleep  that  they 

I  wll  take,  hy  d. iir.[>cl!in,:;  them  to  j;0  to  I.ed  at  some 
regular  hour,  and  to  rise  in  the  morning  the  moment 
they  anrake;  and  within  a  fortnight  nature,  with 
;ihno-.t  the  regularity  of  the  rising  suti,  wilt  unlnusc 
the  bonds  of  sleep  the  mijmeut  enough  repose  has 
been  secured  for  the  wants  of  the  system.  This  is 
the  only  safe  and  suflicient  rule,  and  as  to  the  ques- 
tion how  much  sleep  any  one  requires,  each  must  be 
a  role  for  himself;  great  nature  will  never  fell  to 
write  it  oat  to  the  oliserv-cr  under  die  rcfolatioos 
just  given. — Dr.  Forhcs  IVimUm. 

Domestic  Faults. — Homes  are  more  often  dark- 
ened by  the  continual  recurrence  of  small  faults 
I  than  by  the  actual  presence  of  any  decided  vice. 
The  Eastern  traveler  can  combine  his  force  and 
hunt  down  the  tiger  that  prowls  upon  his  path,  but 
he  can  scarcely  escape  the  musketoes  that  infest 
the  air  he  breathes  or  the  ffeas  that  swarm  the 
earth  he  treads.  The  drunkard  has  been  known  to 
renounce  his  darling  vice,  the  slave  to  dress  and 

extravnc*ii>ei;  her  besetting  sin,  but  the  wasjiis-h  tem- 
per, the  irritating  tone,  rude,  dogmatic  manners,  and 
the  hundred  nameless  negligences  that  spoil  the 
hcntirv  of  association  have  rarely  done  other  than 
proceed  till  the  action  of  disgust  and  gradual  aliena- 
tion has  turned  all  the  currents  of  aHection  from 
their  course,  leaving  nothinp  hut  a  barren  track, 

I  over  which  the  mere  skeleton  of  companionship 

I  stalks  along; 
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"Why  a»t  thou  Cast  DoWNf^-^There  ire 

some  persons  of  morbid  imagination,  who  trouhle 
themselves  about  sorrows  that  have  no  real  cxuit- 
enoe.  I  liavc  net  with  sach  persona.  I  knew  a 

person  who  was  always  inclined  to  imagine  himself 
poor,  ox  about  to  be  poor,  when  his  circumstances 
were  very  comfisilable,  and  when  there  was  no  hu- 
man lilcelihood  of  his  ever  being  brougltt  to  circum- 
stances of  necessity.  A  little  consideration  and  re- 
flection might  have  saved  him  from  those  troubles 
which  tbromgh  loog  habit  were  very  distreaaing 
to  him. 

Some  persons  are  making  themselves  unhappy 
because  they  have  an  idea  that  they  have  a  dis«»e 
of  some  kind  or  other.  Tl.cy  tcl!  yoii  their  imag- 
inary s^-mptoms,  and  ask  it  they  arc  not  wasting 
away,  when,  perhaps,  they  are  looking  perfiKtly  wdl 

and  vigorous;  they  arc  trouhlinc;  thcmsch cs  exclu- 
sively with  the  idea  of  being  under  the  influence  of 
disease  when  they  are  perfectly  wetL 

There  arc  some  persons  who  go  on  fir  weeks 
and  montlis  making  themselves  unhappy,  because 
they  imagtoe  somebody  has  been  unkind  to  them, 
or  thinks  unkindly  of  them  ;  they  have  misinter- 
preted a  look  or  a  word.  U  iiere  was  no  real  cause 
for  their  sorrow,  bot  they  imagined  those  things. 
There  arc  some  persons  whose  temperament  is  al- 
ways leading  them  to  imagine  something  wrong,  I 
think  it  would  be  wiser,  before  we  bring  that  trouble 
to  God  in  special  prayer,  asking  for  his  special  ' 
grace,  to  correct  oiur  own  folly,  to  examine  ourselves, 
and  to  get  rid  of  those  sorrows,  as  far  a.s  we  possi- 
bly can,  which  are  of  a  merely  imaginary  kind. 

Then,  ag»n,  many  of  our  troubles  have  reference 
to  what  is  future  and  may  never  become  actual — 
not  imaginary  altogether,  but  sorrows  that  may  come 
to  pass  hereafter,  but  also  may  not.  You  arc  un- 
happy because  of  something  that  may  happen  in  the 
cour.se  of  your  life.  An  acckient  may  occor;  you 
m.iv  he  en*;  down  by  some  pa!nfti1  disease  ;  some 
friend  may  forsake  you  or  die.    Why  be  cast  down.* 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  ia  the  evil  thereoC"  You 
will  be  cast  down  if  the  cal.imity  comes,  but  why 
be  cast  down  if  the  calamity  has  not  come  i  and  if 
it  does  not  occur,  you  iffl  have  all  the  sorrow  for 
nothing.  Therefore,  let  us  not  be  cast  do.vn  about  I 
something  that  is  still  distant,  and  may  never  come  i 
to  pass.  I 

Then,  again,  when  we  ask  ourselves,  What  is  the 
nutter?  we  may  come  to  tliis  conclusion,  that  that 
which  troubles  us  is  sdf'Caused  and  dioold  be  sdf- 

ended.  Mow  many  pcijile  briujj  themselves  inio 
difltculties  which  cause  them  great  distress  irom  their 
carelessness,  improvidence^  and  extravagance !  They 

sjund  more  in  their  households,  on  their  dress,  and  ! 
in  giving  entertainments,  than  they  have  means  for.  | 


Then  tiwre  is,  perhaps,  trouble  with  their  hnslxuMb 
or  fathers ;  or,  perlu^M,  there  is  difficulty  with  their  I 
tradespeople  t  bills  come  in,  and  there  is  the  fear  of  | 
exposure,  and  trouble  arises  from  inability  to  pay  j 
the  demand  which  is  righteously  due.    ('oircct  your 
own  fault,  and  do  not  carry  that  to  God,  as  though 
it  was  something  he  had  sent,  unless  you  at  the 
same  time  do  all  you  can  to  avoid  the  cidL 

Whv  are  we  cast  down  ?  Pcrhap5?  some  are  treat- 
ing us  impro|>erly ;  but  it  may  be  through  our  own 
fauproper  oondnot  to  tiiem.  We  nay  have  been  act* 
inf^,  and  wc  may  be  now  acting,  an  injudieiotis  part. 
We  may  be  manifcstmg  ill-temper ;  we  may  turn  i 
people  from  sweetness  to  bitterness,  and  thus  cause  | 
them  to  art  in  an  irritating  and  vexatiotts  manrcr 
to  us ;  and  through  our  own  improper  behavior  to 
them,  we  may,  consequently,  be  in  very  great  trouble. 
If  we  will  examine  the  matter,  we  may  get  lid  of 
our  own  troubles. 

Why  ait  thou  cast  down?  It  mi^  be  Chat  peo* 
pie  arc  not  paying  us  proper  respect:  they  arc  not  ! 
showing  us  the  honor,  the  deference,  the  submission,  j 
tlw  Undnesa,  and  the  attention  whidi  Aiey  ooj^ht  to 
manifest.    I'crhnps  wc  may  have  iinrc.xsona!  le  ex- 
pectations.   Some  people  expect  much  more  from 
others  than  they  have  a  right  to  expect-^ofe  ten- 
derness and  deference  tlian  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand.  The  cure  for  that  is  to  curb  our  unreasona* 
h!e  expectations.   Pursue  the  inquiry,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  some  of  the  causes  of  our  trouble  are 
contemptible.    Somebody  lias  passed  us  in  the 
street,  and  did  not  take  any  notice  of  us ;  or  some- 
body has  made  .irrangements  fi)r  tt  party,  and  ought 
to  have  invited  us.   There  are  people  who  make  ! 
themselves  unhappy  about  things  as  preposterous  | 
and  ridiculous  as  these ;  they  feel  themselves  griev- 
ously afflicted,  whereas,  if  they  could  examine  them-  | 
selves,  they  would  often  find  that  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  snil  ?" 
Would  l)e  such  that  Ihey  would  be  a.shanied  tD  re-  ' 
peat  it,  even  ia  words,  lu  themselves. — A  i-utnart  //mV. 

T.\LMirri!C  ?Rovrr.i;.s.— Kven  when  the  gates  of 
prayer  are  shut  in  heaven,  those  of  tears  are  oijcn. 

When  die  righteous  dies,  it  is  the  earth  that  loses. 
The  lost  jewel  will  always  he  a  jewel,  but  the  pos* 
scssur  who  has  lost  it — well  may  he  weep. 

Life  is  a  passing  shadow,  says  the  Scripture.  Is 

it  the  shadow  of  a  tower  or  a  tree  ?  A  .shadow  that 
prevails  for  a  while  i  No :  it  is  the  shadow  of  a  bird 
in  its  ffight ;  away  flies  the  bird,  and  theve  ia  neither 

l)lrd  nor  shadow. 

Kcpent  one  day  before  thy  death. 

The  reward  of  good  works  is  like  datea  sweet 
and  ripening  late. 

Love  your  wi/c  like  yourself  honor  her  more  than  | 
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v-tr'^elC  ^^'ho5ocvc^  live?  unmarried,  lives  wilhotit 
py,  without  comfort,  witiiout  blc^ng.  If  thy  wile 
k  amall,  bend  down  to  her  and  whisper  into  her  ear. 
He  who  forsakes  the  love  of  hi<?  youth,  God's  altar 
weeps  for  him.  lie  who  marries  for  money,  his  chil- 
dren shall  be  a  cune  to  Um. 

I'hc  house  that  doet  DOt  opeB  to  the  poor  ihall 
open  to  a  ph^-sician. 

Let  die  honor  of  thy  nd^bor  be  to  thee  like 
thine  o^%-n.  Rather  be  thrown  into  a  fieiy  Itimace 
than  bring  any  one  to  public  shame. 

Hosjntality  is  the  most  Divine  part  of  worahip. 

Iron  breaks  the  stnne,  fire  inelt.s  iron,  water  ex- 
tinguishes fire,  the  clouds  drink  up  the  water,  a  storm 
drives  away  the  clouds,  man  withstands  the  storm, 
ft:ar  unmans  man,  wine  dispels  fear,  sleep  drives 
away  winc^  and  death  sweeps  all  away— even  sleep. 
Bat  Solomon  the  wise  says:  Charity  saves  from 
dc.it  h. 

Four  shall  not  enter  paradise :  the  scoffer,  the  liar, 
the  hypocrite,  and  the  slanderer. 

To  slander  is  to  murder. 

When  the  thief  h.is  no  opportunity  of  stealii^  be 
considers  himself  an  honest  man. 

If  thy  friends  agree  in  callmg  thee  an  aas,  gO  and 
get  a  halter  around  thee. 

Thy  friend  h.\s  a  friend,  and  thy  friend's  friend  has 
a  friend  :  be  discreet 

The  dog  sticks  10  yoo  on  Mootiot  of  the  cnunbs  in 
your  pocket. 

The  camd  wanted  to  have  boms,  and  they  look 
iway  hi,«  cnrs. 
The  soldiers  fight,  and  the  kings  are  the  heroes. 
The  thief  invokes  God  while  be  breaks  into  the 

honsc. 

After  the  thief  runs  the  thief;  after  the  beggar, 


When  the  ox  I<  down,  niinv  are  the  butchers. 
Descend  a  step  in  choosing  a  wife,  moimt  a  step  in 
cboosbi^  a  Mend.- 

If  there  is  any  t!iiii^  Imd  almut  you,  say  it  ye>ur>eir 
Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  passions,  no  one 
'   would  bidid  a  bouse,  marry  a  wife,  beget  children,  or 
do  any  work. 

The  world  oooM  not  well  get  on  without  perfumers 
and  without  tanners ;  bat  woe  unto  the  tanners,  well 
to  the  perfumers ! 

No  m.^n  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  words  whidi 
he  utters  in  his  gricC 
C  'TIC  e.us,  another  says  grace. 
He  who  is  ashamed  will  not  easily  commit  sin. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  him  who  is 
ashamed  before  his  own  self  and  him  who  is  only 
ashamed  Ik  fore  others.  It  US  a  good  Sign  in  man  to 
be  capable  of  being  ashamed. 

One  contrition  in  nun's  heart  is  better  than  many 
OageiblioDSpi— ZmhAw  QtmrUrty  Rtviem* 

Secmt  Pravbr.— How  precious  the  hours  of 

secret  prayer  nt'l  romrrnTninn  with  f'nd !  Do  we 
seek  to  find  and  improve  them  as  we  ought  ? 

If  you  were  to  hasten  from  your  homes  to  the 
work  of  the  day  without  partakuig  of  food,  you 


would  CT7>ect  to  grow  weary  and  feel  sick  and  i:n- 
coiulortaljle.  I^  then,  in  order  to  the  succes-sful 
prosecution  of  d»ly  labor.  It  is  necessary  diat  atien* 
tion  shotild  l>c  c;ivcn  to  the  supply  of  the  physical 
wants,  should  you  not  seek,  in  order  to  meet  the 
temptations  and  duties  of  life,  to  be  fed  with  bread 
that  Cometh  down  from  heaven!  Our  llc.'.verdy 
Father  furnishes  rich  supplies  of  divine  grace,  that 
we  may  partake,  and  grow  strong  and  IruitfttL 

Not  only  do  wc  need  tliis  ])i  epar.Ui' >n  of  thovi-rt- 
fulness  and  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but 
all  through  its  hours  we  should  be  holdbg  com- 
munion with  God.  Prayer  calls  for  rcli^^imis  tliou^l.l- 
fulness.  Thinking  requires  effort  Wc  shrink  from 
this  effort,  and  let  the  mind  run  hither  and  thither 
at  its  will.  The  consequence  is,  there  is  no  growth 
in  thought,  and  the  soul  is  sunk  in  a  listless  torpor. 
This,  then,  becomes  a  most  important  qtiestion. 
How  much  earnest,  prayerful  thought  do  wc  exer- 
cise? Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that,  finding  it 
eader  to  drift  and  dream,  you  seek  to  make  your 
minister  and  others  do  this  work  for  you  } 

Secret  prayer  demands  activity  of  mind ;  and,  if 
we  desire  to  grow  in  grace,  wc  must  concentrate  our 
attention,  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  to  God 
in  those  moments  amid  the  duties  of  life  when  our 
lips  are  motionless,  and  those  about  read  not  ti  c 
thoughts  which  are  passing  within. 

It  is  unreer^«:ar\'  to  further  than  the  pravcr 
meetings  ol  uur  Churches  to  find  how  many  tl.cic 
are  who  let  daj-s  and  years  drift  by  without  being 
hroiit^ht  into  new  jov'<  and  experiences.  They  arc 
always  in  the  same  place,  except  when  some  revival 
fresht^  lifti  them  op  and  beai»  them  along  for  a 
■while.  Tf  rhriistians  were  seekint;  the  rIo5;et-hours, 
their  minds  would  not  slip  by  without  the  soul 
seixii^  upon  glorious  and  taiigible  experiences. 

By  secret  pravcr  faith  prows  strong,  and  we  hold 
sweet  communion  with  GocL  We  come,  as  did  the 
disciples,  and  tell  Jesus  all  that  is  within  our  hearts, 
of  i  >y  or  sorrow.  In  these  hours  we  reieive  the 
Divine  blessing  and  right  preparation  of  mind  for 
our  work  in  the  departments  of  life  where  we  are 
called  to  act,  and  to  live  out  our  rcli;;ion.  Here  we 
I  gain  the  supplies  that  send  streams  of  influence 
flowing  forth  from  our  hearts  to  gladden  and  Uess 
the  home,  the  comnnnity,  the  Church. 

lNFi.VKNCB.<-That  hdhienoe  is  not  the  most  pow- 
erful which  is  the  most  impetuous,  nor  is  the  de* 
sired  object  always  eflected.  It  is  not  in  this  way 
that  great  |ihy^icBl  and  moral  changes  take  place. 
Imperceptible,  gradual,  and,  at  last,  visibly  mighty 
are  the  changes  produced  in  the  alembic  of  nature. 
The  life  of  man  is  transiently  brief,  yet  in  its  brev- 
ity W0  are  made  .sensible  that  earth  and  its  attrac- 
tions were  not  designed  for  us  alone.  That  princi- 
ple in  nature  which  pulls  down  also  builds  up,  and 
matter  that  is  not  appropriated  for  building  pur- 
poses is  tliiMun  into  the  balance  for  tearing  down. 
Niagara,  with  its  lu.«llong  rush  of  waters  down  the 
giddy  higbt,  may  sweep  all  before  it,  but  there  are 
I  principles  at  work  which  will  carry  it  away,  and 
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snencc  its  awful  roar.  rrincijiTes  build  up,  iiriiKiiilus 
tear  down.  We  cover  the  acorn  up  in  the  ground, 
and  soon  die  baby  oak  springs  forth ;  in  gnnrtb  its 
building  pxi  eeds  its  waste,  and  it  Ixcomes  a  gi.in!. 
among  whose  branches  the  winds  of  heaven  seem  but 
gentle-inning  zcph)TS.  But  ft  time  will  come  when 
the  energies  of  its  yoiiih  tnust  give  way  to  the  de- 
crepitudes of  age,  and  time  finds  it  prostrate  on  the 
plain,  now  as  luniiishnient  for  the  future  tree.  So  it 
i.s  with  man.  In  his  youth  he  rejoices  in  his  ener- 
gies, for  the  principles  that  build  up  are  more  than 
those  whidi  tear  down.  Soon  thejr  are  reversed,  and 
he  passes  off  the  stage  of  life  to  be  succeeded  by 
newer  actors.  Principles  move  the  world;  princi- 
ples are  influences  which  are  continually  building  up 
and  tearing  down.  Such  influences  as  these  nature 
uses  to  cflfect  great  physical  and  moral  changes  ;  and 
they  arc  lasting,  because  they  are  not  impetuous. 

The  Resurrection. — Does  it  secni  tu  yuu  a  thing 
impossible  that  God  should  recall  to  life  the  slumber- 
itiji  nations  of  tlie  earth,  the  commingled  dust  of  al- 
most interminable  ages,  withered  by  the  winds  of 
heaven  or  wafted  by  ooean*s  rtstkas  cunentir  Yet 
by  the  mj-sterious  arrnnRement  of  nature,  God  has 
l>een  gathering  the  dust  of  which  your  body  is  com- 
posed from  die  four  comers  of  tlte  earth }  and  am  not 
the  same  Almighty  fiat  call  from  earth's  utmost 
bounds  that  dust  which  he  had  once  made  animate  ? 
At  Ma  bidding  will  not  the  great  battle-fields  of  the 
world  yield  up  their  dead  ?  Will  not  Knvjit's  cni- 
liaimed  dead  burst  their  cerements  and  come  furth 
from  their  catacomlis  to  the  judgment?  Think  you 

that  the  heroes  who  liavc  grajipled  in  the  dcath-slruj,'- 
gle  for  freedom  in  this  our  land  will  not  live  again,  or 
that  the  graves  and  trendies  of  Antietam  and  Get- 
tysburg,  and  of  the  hundred  other  battle-fields,  will 
not  respond  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  the  arch- 
angel on  the  mondng  of  the  resurrecdon?  **  I  be- 
held," saith  St.  John,  "and  lo,  a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kin- 
dreds, and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the 
Iamb."  Feeble  and  few  our  pulses,  and  short  our 
d-iys,  yet  we  strive  and  toil  to  Ixrdcck  and  beautify 
our  bodies  with  the  tinsels  and  baubles  of  fancy,  and 
anon  the  spirit  takes  its  flight,  and  the  body  is 
coffined  and  consigned,  deep  in  its  kindred  dust, 
there  to  await  the  resurrection  to  newness  of  life. — 

"The  Hbiovio  Pkhsis,  who  La«oii«>  Moch  in 

T7IF  T.ORn."— Tt  was  not  a  soft  and  languid  wishing 
for  the  good  of  her  neighbors  that  occupied  the  leis- 
ure of  this  Christian  lady.  Nor  was  it  merely  such 
work  as  she  could  do  with  lender  hands,  in  .a  draw- 
ing-room, and  contribute  to  the  stock  of  a  benevolent 
basar.  She  did  not  embroider  a  costly  piece  of  silk, 
and  then  arrange  a  lottery,  as  the  means  of  squeezlnc;  ; 
the  money  from  frivolous  or  covistous  hands,  in  be- 
half of  a  good  cause.  She  did  the  thing  hersclC 
She  went  to  the  needy  place,  and  laid  herself  along 
side  the  needy  people,  and  pressed  with  all  the  might 
of  a  Strong  faith,  and  all  the  gentleness  of  a  lovely 
cfaaraster,  to  tear  the  lost  from  thdr  dns,  and  win 


them  over  to  the  S.nior.  The  Word  tells  us  as 
much.  It  is  well  translated  "labored."  It  indicates 
cflbrt  that  infficts  pain  and  entails  wcsriness.  It  in- 
dicates, indeed,  the  severest  toil,  the  toil  which  makes 
subsequent  rest  needful  and  sw^t  The  ta&k  was 
rough,  though  the  hands  that  plied  it  were  tender. 

Ladies  need  not  he  afraid  ;  work  to  which  the  love 
of  Christ  itnpels  you  will  never  mar  the  ddicacy  of 
true  feminme  refinement  I  cooM  name  some  things 
much  in  vogue  at  present  which  do  rub  too  roughly 
the  tender  bloom  of  newly  ripened  womanly  beauty : 
but  personal  contact  with  the  poor,  the  ragged,  the  \ 
rude,  even  the  wicked  of  her  race,  when  she  seeks 
them,  as  Christ  di<l,  in  order  to  save,  will  throw  a  | 
halo  of  heavenly  light  over  the  graces  of  art  and  na- 
ture, at  once  enhancing  their  beauty  and  securing  ' 
their  permanenrp.  Christianity- — tlie  Chtistiar.ln  t!i:it 
flows  from  an  inner  life  in  Christ — is  at  once  tlie  btst 
Style  of  feminine  attractivenejss.  ' 

I  think  T  see  this  hcloved  Persis  marching  through 
the  lanes  of  the  city,  with  the  children  casting  them- 
selves in  her  way,  right  and  left,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  eye,  fir  a  touch  of  her  hands.  When  the  eye 
saw  her,  then  it  blessed  her.  She  certainly  was  not 
effeminate^  who  ttriled  hard  amid  a  degraded  heathen 

population  and  toiled  all  alone  ;  she  was  n  r  t.iiidv  ' 
not  effeminate,  but  she  was  feminine.    She  was 
strong-minded,  for  she  accomplished  a  great,  difficult 

missio:i  work  alone;  but  she  was  refined  and  gentle, 
for  she  was,  and  was  lutown  to  be,  "  the  loved  Per- 
sis.**-- JBw.  W.  AnuL 

A  BsautivulThovght.— Dickens  wrote:  **Tbere 

is  nitthin^ — no,  nothing  beautifiil  and  good,  that  dies 
and  is  forgotten.  An  infant,  a  prattling  child,  dying 
fn  its  cradle,  will  live  again  in  the  better  thoughts  of 
those  who  loved  it,  play  its  part,  though  its  body  lie 
burned  to  ashes  or  drowned  in  the  deepest  sea.  i 
There  is  not'an  sngel  added  to  the  hosts  of  heaven 
but  docs  its  blessed  work  on  earth  la  diosc  that 
loved  it  here. 

"  Dead !  O,  if  the  good  deeds  of  human  creatures 
oould  be  traced  to  their  source,  how  beautiful  coold 
even  death  appear  ;  for  how  much  charity,  mercy, 
purified  affection  would  be  seen  to  have  their  growth 
in  dusty  graves  t" 

GooD-Nir.nT. — How  commonplace  is  this  expres- 
sion, and  yet  what  volumes  it  may  speak  for  all  future  ' 
time!    We  never  listen  to  its  passing  that  this 
thought  does  not  force  itsdf  upon  vs,  be  the  tone  in 
which  it  is  uttered  never  so  t^ay.    The  lapse  of  a  few 
fatal  hours  or  minutes  nLiy  surround  and  hedge  it  , 
with  horrors,  that  of  all  the  million  words  whidi  a  | 
lifetime  ha^  recorded  these  two  little  words  alone  ! 
shall  seem  to  be  remembered.   Good-night !  the  lit-  | 
de  diild  has  lisped  as  It  passed  to  a  brighter  mom  \ 
than  ours;  the  lover  with  his  e.iy  dream  of  rmpt'.it 
morrow ;  the  wife  and  mother,  all  the  inagile  threads  \ 
of  household  cares  still  in  her  fingers;  the  frther  j 
with  appealing  eye  of  •  childhood  all  unanswered.  | 
Good-night]  that  seal  upon  days  past  and  days  to  i 
come— what  hand  so  rssh  as  to  rend  aside  the  vail  I 
that  hides  its  morrow  1  j 
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Contemporary  JPiterature. 


History  of  the  United  Netherlantk:.  Fy  John 
iMkrof  Motley,  D.  C.  Z.  Vols.  Ill  and /V.  8m 
Fp.  599b  63a.  #3.75,  >3.5a  N«m  Y«rk:  Harper 

Bros.    CineintuUi :  Pof'frt  dcrke  5^  Co. 
"The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic"  aod  "The 
Hbtoqr  of  tbe  Unhed  Netheriands"  have  already 
I    taken  their  (daces  among  accepted  and  standard 
I    histories.    It  is  only  iwoesaacy  to  announce  the 
appearance  of  tfie  stiooessive  vohimes  so  tiut  those 
who  have  already  found  the  \'a1ue  and  interest  of  the 
work  may  order  the  new  volume)  and  those  who 
\    have  not  yet  secured  these  histories  may  be  re- 
I    minded  of  the  literary  treasures  they  are  losing. 

The  third  volume  carries  the  history  from  the  as- 
,    sassination  of  Henry  III,  "that  forlorn  caricature  of 
Ung.ship  and  of  manhood,"  to  the  proposals  of  peace 
from  Spain  to  Fli/al>etb.  nnd  the  Cnnfcrenccs  at 
I    Gtrtruydcnijerg  tarly  iu  the  year  1600.    The  fourth 
I    volume  completes  the  author's  design  in  this  work, 
continuing  the  history  to  the  "point  nf  tiiiu-  when 

I the  Republic  was  formally  admitted  into  the  family 
«f  nations  by  the  treaty  of  Twelve  Years*  TVoce,  and 
when  its  independence  was  virtually  admitted  by 

i Spain."  The  author  is  now  engaged  on  a  history  of 
the  Thirty  Years*  War.  with  which  the  renewed 
conflict  T  etwcen  tho  Dutch  Commonsvea!th  nnd  the 
I  Spaniiih  Monarchy  was  blended,  and  which  «ill  carry 
Ibrward  the  narrative  to  the  terminatjon  of  the  great 
European  struggle  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  This 
.  will  constitute  a  natural  compleiuent  to  the  two  great 
works  now  completed* 

MiiiTARV  History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  from 
Afrits  l86[.  i»  AprUt  1S65.  By  Adam  Badmt, 

Ci^otul  and  Aid'de'Camp  to  the  Getu  m^  in. Chief. 
Vd.I.   8oi».   Pp.fAy   >4.   New  York :  D.  Apple- 
tm^Ca,   CmdmmH:  R.  Wi  CarroR  6* 
This  b  a  careiiilly  written  history  of  the  military 
operations  of  General  Grant  from  the  drilling  of  a 
company  of  volunteers  at  Galena,  Illinois,  to  the 
•  poiod  when  he  wa.s  made  XJentenant-General,  and 
assumed  command  of  all  the  National  armies.  The 

i" fortunes  of  war"  are  seldom  more  strikingly  illus- 
tiated  than  in  the  following  paragraph :  "  Fort  Sum- 
ter fell  on  the  13th  of  April,  1861,  and  the  Prcsi- 

I dent's  call  for  troops  was  made  on  the  15th.  On 
the  Xff&k  Grant  was  drilling  a  company  of  volunteers 
at  rrtT^-na,  and  four  days  aftenvard  went  with  it  to 
Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illinois.  From  there  he 
wrtte  to  the  Adjutant^Generat  of  the  Army,  offering 
«("T-'.icc<  Xn  the  Government  in  any  rapncity  in 
which  he  could  be  of  use.  The  letter  was  not 
dssmcd  of  sofident  importance  to  preserve.  It 
stated  th.it  Grant  had  received  a  milit.iry  education 
at  the  pi^ic  expense,  and  now  tliat  the  country  was 
mduifer  he  thought  it  his  dnty  to  place  at  the  dis*  I 


posal  of  the  authorities  whatever  <i1<ill  or  experience 
he  had  acquired.  He  received  no  reply,  but,  re- 
maining at  Springfield,  his  military  hmiwledge  made 
Inin  of  service  in  the  orfiatiiz.-ition  of  the  volunteer 
troops  of  the  State,  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  the 
(Governor,  Ridtard  Yates,  oflered  Mm  the  Twent>'. 
First  Rt  girneiit  of  Illhiois  InraiUr)'."  This  is  the 
man  who  rose  to  the  command  of  the  whole  army, 
became  the  conqueror  of  the  rebdfion,  received  the 
sword  of  the  hero  of  the  .Southern  army,  was  created 
Genera]  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
gratefiil  admowledgment  of  his  services  is  about  to 
be  raised  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  The 
author  of  this  volume  has  had  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunities, both  by  personal  observation  and  by  access 
to  persons  and  documents,  for  furnishing  an  accurate 
history,  and  he  collocates  his  facts  in  an  attractive 
manner  and  writes  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting  style. 
The  volume  is  a  valuable  contxibntidn  to  the  history 
of  the  war. 

LHAVKS  I  ROM  THE  Joi'RNAL  OF  OUR  T.IFE  IN  TltE 

Hir.iiLANOS,  from  1848  to  1861.  To  which  are 
prefixed  and  added  ExHnels  from  the  same  Journal, 
git^ng  an  Account  of  Earlier  Visits  to  Scotland  and 

Towns  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  Yatching  Fx- 
turthnt.  EtBttd  hy  Arthur  Helps.  \2mo.  Pp. 
287.  $1.75.  Nnv  Yorh :  Harper  6^  Bm,  Ciw* 
einnati:  Robert  CfarA-c  St'  Co. 

This  neat  volume  is  another  utterance  of  the  home- 
life  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  The 

former  volume  pained  the  love  of  many  hearts  for  th.e 
womanly  queen  and  the  queenly  wife,  and  the  pres- 
ent volnme  will  gain  still  more  for  the  womsn,  wife, 
mother,  and  friend  who  renl!y  seems  f<i  for-et  th.it 
she  is  a  queen,  and  almost  unconsciously  in  a  method 
simple,  tottchinft,  and  tender,  reveals  to  us  a  pure, 
true,  and  nolile  n.ilure.  There  is  .1  charm  in  this 
iMMkj^  and  it  is  found  in  its  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
in  the  confiding  tone  in  wMch  the  royal  writer  puts 
down  her  thoughts  and  impressions,  in  her  easy, 
womanly,  homelike  way  of  saying  and  doiitg  things, 
Every  household  in  England  and  America  Into  which 
this  lx)ok  enters  will  be  made  better  by  it,  throutl-  its 
example  of  goodness  and  stainless  honor  in  high 
places. 

A  Suggestive  Commentary  on  St.  Luke,  with 
CriHeal  and  HomHtHtal  IMes.  By  Rtv.  Wi  H. 
I'ut  Doreti.  Vols.  I  and  II.  i2mo.  520,  558. 
^3. 5a  New  Yifrk:  D.  AppUlen  6*  Co.  Cincin- 
noR:  R.  W.  CarroU  Co. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  author  to  give  the  entire 
New  Testament  in  tliis  form,  if  tlie  ricniamf  for  the 
present  volume  shall  indicate  a  suihcicnt  want  for 
such  a  worlc  The  form  ia  peculiar,  and  has  many 
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advnnfa:;c5.  Fnr  the  ncccsities  of  certain  cla'^ses  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  method  of  making  notes  on  the 
Scriptures  The  notes  are  ientenda1»  htwi,  express- 
ive, and  "5upgestive.  They  point  out  the  t!ircction 
which  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  student  should  take 
in  reflecting  on  any  passaf^  or  inddent  in  order  to 
gain  a  full  idea  of  its  meaning.  The  cri|>iiiiL'?ncss, 
brevity,  and  suggcstivencss  of  the  notes  indicate  the 
extensive  and  carefid  sttidy  which  the  author  has 
himsc'f  i,T\cn  to  f!ic  S'criiitiircs,  antT.  t:iini-;li  he  only 
suggests  the  line  of  thought  to  the  reader,  he  always 
suf^gests  the  right  direction.  He  is  a  believer  in  the 
divinity  of  the  WonI,  and  tin  irou^-hly  Calvinistic,  and 
yet  no  one  will  be  hurt  by  the  mere  "  su^jsestions " 
of  these  volumes.  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
pnrcnt-s  will  find  valuable  help  from  the  manifold  and 
excellent  suggestions  of  this  commentary. 

Dawn.    12m o.    Pp.  404.    $i-75-    Boston:  Aiam 
Co.    Ciaaniutti:  K.  IV.  Carroll  Co, 

♦ 

A  very  short  name,  and  unaccompanied  by  any 

indication  of  authorship.  The  book  is  written  in 
the  interests  of  si>iritualism.  It  is  a  stor)-  exhibiting 
the  fancied  wrongs  of  society,  especially  wrongs  in 
the  Church,  in  marriage,  in  the  relations  of  men  and 
women  ;  in  fact,  the  world  in  general  is  wTong,  and 
the  great  remedy  is  to  substitute  the  theater  for 
the  Church,  spiritualism  for  religion,  and  somethlttg 
like  the  affinity  of  spirits  for  marriage.  T^it  among 
all  thc«e  wrongs  the  "wrongest"  thing  we  have  seen 
\sJaAf  it  this  lxK>k.  In  its  four  hundred  pages  we 
have  scarcely  found  a  single  thing  that  is  right*  real, 
or  healthful. 

Woman's  Wrongs :  A  Cmnier'irrilattL  Bf  Gail 
JfamiitOH.  I2MA  ^ai2.  $l.y>.  BfOm:  Tick- 
ncr  6»  MOdi,  Cineimiaii:  ROtri  Ctarke  4^  Ca. 

^rndcrn  medicine  dispenses  as  mi:ch  as  possible 
with  the  painful  method  of  treatment  by  counter-irri- 
tants, yet  in  serious  and  complicated  esses,  endanger- 
ing the  life  r.f  the  patient,  the  blister,  the  sinapism, 
and  other  external  irritants  are  still  used.  Gail  Ham- 
ilton seems  to  liave  Ibond  a  case  of  XYxa  kind  requir- 
ing hrmic  treatiiRiu,  and  she  applies  the  irritants 
without  pity  and  with  a  strong  hand.  Dr.  Todd  has 
written  a  book  about  "woman's  rights,"  in  which 
l>c  says  many  very  excellent  and  .sensible  thiii:.;s  ' 
about  wonian's  nature,  capabilities,  and  highest  and 
best  interests,  but  in  which  he  also  opposes  female 
suffrage  and  what  he  calls  "the  degradation  of 
woman  by  taking  her  from  her  true  womanly  sphere 
and  putting  her  in  places  and  employments  for  whidi 
she  was  never  Intended."  Dr.  Todd  is  the  patient 
and  his  book  on  woman's  rights  is  the  summary  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  desperate  disease  which  needs 
this  dcs(>eratc  treatment.  Except  the  rough,  almost 
profane  style  in  which  Dr.  Todd's  liook  is  reviewed, 
we  like  this  volume  from  the  racj',  irrepressible  (lail. 
It  contains  the  lx;st  statement  of  the  argument  for 
female  suffrage  we  have  yet  seen.  After  maintaining 
the  right  and  expediency  of  female  suffrage,  she 
clearly  announces  herself  much  more  in  favor  of 
limiting  aufiage  than  of  extending  it,  and  would 


rather  take  the  vote  ntit  of  the  hands  of  some  who 
now  have  it,  and  limit  the  franchise  by  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  certain  amonnt  of  education  and  a  cer^ 

tain  amount  of  property.  Put  the  best  part  of  the 
book  is  that  in  wluch,  with  her  usual  force,  clear- 
ness, and  piquancy,  die  shows  of  how  little  advant* 
age  to  \vnn>an,  or  to  society  cither,  the  ri;.;hi  .  f 
voting  would  be  if  she  actually  possessed  it,  and 
how  entirely  woman's  place,  work,  valuer  and  in* 

fluenec  de|>end  on  ^^  hat  she  is  in  },<  r-^elf,  and  what 
she  qualifies  herself  to  be  and  to  do  by  education 
and  the  acqubition  of  skill  like  all  the  other  pro< 
diifti  ns  of  this  author,  this  volume  is  full  of  gf)od 
and  bad,  wise  and  unwise  things ;  it  contains  many 
true,  valuable^  and  beautUhl  thoughts ;  it  also  con- 
tains  many  that  are  weak,  blladous,  and  harmful. 

Duff's  Bch»k- Keeping,  by  Sin^^e  and  DouUe  En- 

fn:  ,V,  ;.Vi'  ///n  ./r,ifi'ti;  .lAvY/^rSW.'*):,  Mttmifar- 

tureri,  I'rtvtiU  iiattkers,  Katiroad^  and  Aativnat 
Batik  AtcounU,  IVM  a  Ca^mt  tmkat.  By  P. 
Duff,  Founder  and  Pr.-^f'i  ii-ti^r  of  Dii^s  Mercantile 
CidUffc,  J'iUfturg,  Penn,  Large  %vo.  Pp.  40a 
lj.75.  New  Ytrk:  Miufer  ^  Brt$.  dmwmiti: 
Kolvrt  Clarke  ^  Co. 

Tli!>  !-.  the  twcnlit  tli  enlarged  and  revised  edition 
of  a  work  which  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  stand- 
ard in  the  art  and  sdenee  of  book-keeping.  It  Is 
very  complete  and  clear  in  its  treatment  of  every 
quc!?(ion  of  single  and  double  entry,  and  in  forms 
and  examples  of  almost  all  kinds  of  business  trans- 
actions, and  the  mn<;t  apj^rovcd  methods  of  recording 
them.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  judiciously 
arranged  system  we  have  yet  seen,  and  so  dear 
and  full  in  its  cxpl  inali  )ns  tli.it  the  whole  science  of 
accounts  may  here  In:  learned  without  a  teacher. 

.Stories  of  the  GoRii4Jk  Cuuntky.  JVarraU^/er 
young  People.  By  Patd  Du  Ckmltu^  mOkar  of 
"  Dis(m>eries  in  Eqttatorial  Afriia"  tUm  tSlWA 
Pf>.  392.  >i.75-  AVw  York:  Uarfer  d*  Bm. 
Cindnmti:  Rottrt  Clarkt  A*  Co, 

This  book  will  prove  mtensely  bterestiiqr  to  the 

young  readers  for  whom  it  is  prepared  Here  are 
sights  new  and  wonileriul,  tribes  of  men  wild,  savage, 
and  superstitious ;  here  are  animals  and  plants  found 
only  in  this  singular  conr.tr>',  and  here  are  ad- 
ventures with  men  and  beasts  such  as  will  rai.se  the 
hair  on  the  head.  Du  Chaillu  has  done  a  good  thing 
in  condensing  somuch  of  his  African  expei  ienoe  into 
the  style  and  compass  of  this  volume  for  the  young. 
It  is  copiously  illustrated. 

Poems  of  the  Prairies.  A'ew  Edition.  By  Lev- 
ant Brmm.    i6ma  J*^  1861.  Da  HMmes:  Rei- 

head  ^  I  Velhlager. 

1'his  little  volume  we  see  has  been  stereoty|>cd 
and  printed  at  Riverside,  Cambridge,  which  is  a 
sufficient  gtiarantee  of  the  mechanical  excellence  of 
the  book.  It  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  a  whole  l>ook 
of  i)oems  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  which  is 
"an  attempt  to  eml>ody  the  thought  of  a  higher 
order  of  verse  than  the  kind  popular  at  the  jwesent 
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d.iv."  The  author  tell"?  11?  he  "wishes  what  he  has 
written  to  stand  upon  its  merits  alone  If  it  is  good 
it  «iU  in  time  be  fally  appredated,  and  if  not  good 
the  author  will  meet  rcsij^ieflly  his  then  deserred 
doom — oblivion,"  and  we  tliinlc  he  will, 

riCKWICK   PAPERSt  NICHOLAS  NiCKLEBY,  DoMBY 

AND  Son,  tmi  Christmas  Sroiun;  ^V'^*  35  **** 

By  Charles  Dickms.    Nao  York:  D.  AfflHm 

Co.    Cifuinttati:  R.  W.  Carroll  6»  Ca 

These  are  additional  iwtallnieDta  of  the  dieap 


paper  edition  of  the  works  of  DickcM  HOW 

from  the  |>re8s  of  the  Appletons. 

Margaret's  Engagement.  The  Britther's  Bet  ; 
«r,  Wf^ht  Si*  HWb.  Bf  EmiUe  Ftygart  CMi$t. 

GUIU)  Court.  Pv  C,i>n:r  Afac  DottalJ.  ONE  OP 
THE  Family.  By  the  author  of  "  Cariyon's  Year" 
BaowNtjOWS.   By  Mrt.  ONfkmt,    New  York: 

Harper     Bros.     Cith  hiihu'i :  KiK'vrt  C'l/  ic'  Co. 

These  are  Noa.  304, 305,  307, 30S;  and  310  of  the 
Libraiy  of  Sckct  Novels. 
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Roman  CATHOUrs  — The  Roman  ratholic  Church 
in  tiw  United  Sutes  consists  of  43  dioceses,  3  vicari- 
atcs-aposiotie,  45  UshoiM— the  diocese  of  Balthnore 
being  the  Metropolitan  Sec.  There  are  3,705 
churches,  2,217  clergymen,  49  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, 36  ooUegea,  134  schools  for  gfarls,  66  asylums, 
2f>  h  ■>j>itals.  The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  North  and  South  America  is  supposed  to  lie 
4$,ooo,ooo ;  in  the  United  States  there  are  probably 
about  4,ooo,oco — nuich  less  than  the  immigration  of 
Catholics  with  its  natural  inaease.  The  second  Na- 
tional Councfl  of  this  Church  was  held  in  Baltimore, 
Uctobcr,  1866 ;  it  professed  anew  the  unconditional 
adhesion  of  the  Church  (o  the  Papacy  and  its  tem- 
poral power.  The  amount  subscribed  to  the  Papal 
loan  in  the  United  States  to  March  ist,  was  $4,300,- 
ooa  Tbc  power  of  Catholicism  is  here  chicny  felt  fn 
the  large  towns,  where  ibretgners  congregate ;  its 
polidca]  influence  is  strong  in  a  few  localities^ 

Christian  Association  of  Young  Women. — 
An  organization  bearing  this  name  has  been  formed 
in  the  dty  of  Boston.  It  propases  to  do  for  young 
women  what  the  Association  is  doing  for  young  men. 
It  has  already  purchased  two  hou-scs,  which  have 
been  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  refuge  for  young 
woroeo  who  are  seeking  emptoynient 

Fr'sroi-Jii  I  \ss.— The  Protestant  Kpisco]):i;  Church 
numbers  34  dioceses,  44  bishops,  3,461  priests  and 
deacons,  2,30$  parishes,  161,234  communicania»  161,- 

^:  )  SuncJny  school  sciiolar^.  Its  contributions  in 
1S66  were  over  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Soathcm  dioceses  separated  dinii%  the  war,  are  now 
tored.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  exjH'nded 
1/1,000}  domestic  missions,  $54,465.  The  receipts 
of  Ae  EvanfeUcal  Knowledge  Society  were  $40,998. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  bishops  of  this  Church  have 
pn!>IIshed  a  protest  a^.unst  ritualistic  innovations. 

Fiji  Islands. — One  hundred  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Piji  Islands  hare  been  supplied  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  are  instructed  in  the  Word 
d'  God.  There  are  17,000  Church  members,  and 
1,000  native  catechuts,  and  38  native  missionaries, 
ordained,  or  on  tri.il  preparatory  to  ordination ; 
4(M>PO  pupils  are  regularly  instructed  in  the  schools 


of  the  mission.  When  a  supply  of  Bibles  in  the 
language  of  Fiji  recently  arrived  at  these  islands,  the 
native  Christiana  were  gready  ddighted  in  betog 
l>ermitled  to  handle  the  book. 

Lutherans. — The  Lutheran  Chnrch  numbers  in 
all  42  sjTiods,  1,644  ministers,  2,915  congregations, 
323,625  communicants.  Of  these  there  are  con- 
nected with  the  Central  S)Tiod  23  syno<ls,  605  min- 
isters, 1,255  congregations,  and  100,450  communi- 
cants. The  rest  are  emb^ced  in  oilier  synoda. 
There  is  a  Cfncral  Svnod  at  the  Smith.  A  new 
synod  is  projected  on  the  basis  of  a  more  strict 
adherence  lo  the  symbols;  a  convention  for  this 
object  was  held  at  Reading,  Pcnn.,  in  I^cccmlicr, 
1866,  attended  by  representatives  from  15  spods, 
but  no  farther  acdon  has  yet  been  taken.  The  two 
Western  Scandinavian  Synods  mrnV'cr  40,01^0  mem- 
bers. The  emigration  from  Scandinavia  alone  last 
year  was  39,000,  chiefly  Lutheran.  There  are  29 
Lutheran  periodicals  in  the  United  Staff •> — 14  of 
which  are  in  the  German  language— 15  theological 
schools,  and  17  colleges. 

Infant  BAmsM.— In  response  to  the  inquiry  of 

a  friend,  who  a-ks  "whether  or  not  the  pr.ufict.-  of 
in^t  baptism  is  dying  out  of  the  Methodist  Church," 
the  Christian  Advocate  gives  the  folhnring  figures 
Collected  from  (he  official  returns  of  the  last  five 
years:  In  1S63  there  were  32,211  infants  baptized; 
in  1864,  32,190;  in  1865.  32.891;  in  1866,  35,526; 
in  1867,  42,658.  The  numl)cr  of  infant  hapdsnis  re- 
turned last  year  was  the  largest  ever  reported,  pre- 
senting also  the  laig^t  annual  faicrease. 

Jtn>AisM  Givmc  WAY.-^The  Jewish  Intelligencer 

pivcs  tl.e  tnllowin^  imcrcstiii:;  statistics,  ^^h!^]l  vi'l 
be  read  with  interest:  In  London  there  arc  30,000 
Jews,  of  whom  2,000  have  been  baptised  into  the 
Church  of  rhri-.t.  In  r)L'rIin  there  are  18,000  Jews, 
of  whom  4,000  have  been  converted,  and  in  the 
University  there  are  twenty-eight  professors  who  arc 
converted  Jews.  In  Europe  there  are  3,431,700 
Jews,  of  whom  20,000  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  There  are  abrntt  one  hund- 
red clergymen  of  the  Chnrch  of  Engbad  who  are 
converted  Jews. 
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The  DiAsroRA  of  the  Moravians. — TJiis  is  the 
name  for  the  Synod  or  governing  body  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church  in  America.  True  to  its  ancient  his- 
tory, this  Church  is  now  sending  out  members  under 
the  authority  of  the  Di-ispora  to  new  and  destitute 
places  to  preach  and  g.-ithcr  congregations.  They 
arc  to  visit  places  where  Moravian  families  are  set- 
t^L.I.  Thcsi:  inls.ionriries  have  no  salary,  their  trav- 
eling expenses  only  being  paid. 

Church  Attbwdancs  m  Gs»«Ar«Y.— The  En- 
glish Independent  saj-s  that  ILnmbiiri;,  wiili  its  200,- 
000  inhabitants,  sends  no  more  than  5,000  to  church 
on  Sundays;  Stettin,  with  60,000,  no  more  than 
2,000;  Berlin,  with  630,000,  no  more  than  about 
20,000.  Personally,  too,  the  clergy  have  little  or  no 
influence  in  any  direction,  save  as  fiur  as  tbeir  oflicial 
position  gives  tbem  power. 

Miss;iiN's. — Thoiiqh  there  were  mnvemcnts  in 
Protestant  Churches  at  a  very  early  date  toward 
missions  among  pa};ans  and  Turks,  ss  early  as  die 
(1.1V-;  nf  Luther,  ami  a  Piotcstant  foreign  mission  was 
attempted  in  lirazil  under  the  countenance  of  Calvin, 
in  1555 ;  and  the  Leyden  Churcli,  in  their  emigni- 
tion  to  I'lymouth  in  1620,  h.ul  the  conversion  of  the 
pagans  distinctly  in  view  \  and  the  Danes,  and  Dutch, 
and  Germans,  later  in  that  century,  and  the  Mora- 
vians early  in  the  next  century,  manifested  a  mission- 
ary s{Hrit — notwithstanding  all  these,  yet  the  spirit 
of  foreign  missions  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  1)een 
thoroughly  aroused  in  the  ProtirstAtu  Churches  till 
toward  the  middle  or  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Moravians  began  their  organized  missionary 
movements  about  1732,  the  Particular  Baptists  about 
1 7') I,  aiul  the  I,f)tidon  Missionary  Sficiety  wi<!  orc;nn- 
izcti  ill  i7i>5,  followed  by  the  Arnfritan  lioard  in 
181a  .So  that  Protestant  foreign  missions  have 
harflly  been  fairly  inaugurated  aluwe  threc-qnarters 
of  a  century.  Yet  in  that  time  they  have  risen  in 
e8ki«icy  a|id  liberality  till  they  have  pot  a  girdle 
*  of  Cliristian  influence  round  the  cnrth,  or,  rather, 
have  raised  beacon-lights  in  nearly  every  dark  region 
of  the  world,  and  are  in  »  positicm  now  to  say, 
Quadruple  the  f^rcc  now  at  work  in  the  pntran  world 
would  enable  us  to  evangelize — ^preach  the  Gospel 
to— every  nation  and  kindred  under  heaven  aooesn- 
ble  (o  religious  teachers  ;  and  this  is  certainly  some- 
thing to  say. — Traveler, 

Missionary  Stations  Brought  Nkar.— Won- 
dcrtnlly  is  the  way  preparing  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  Gnwahati,  one  of  our  missi'itiary  statinns  in 
Assan,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra,  "live 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  telegraph  wires  from 
CalciittJi."  Mr.  Stoddard  ^n\-?5 :  "  We  arc  in  light- 
ning communication  with  Calcutta,  Ixmdon,  Boston, 
and  Chicago,  A  railroad  has  been  surveyed  through 
the  enfirc  length  of  thi;?  rich  and  beautiful  vallcv. 
Thous.-mds  of  coolies  this  moment  arc  actively  grad- 
ing this  road.  Many  years  may  pass  1)efoi«  the  hron 
lioiKe  is  heard  rattlinp  and  «nortini;  fhrouph  the 
province.  But  he  can  come,  he  will  come  sooner  or 
later.  Then  what?  Dhrectlyon  to  Western  Clwa, 
downthevanejrof  soneof  dioee  laiige  rivers  to  the 


sta-board.  Who  can  deny  that  twenty  years  he;uc 
wc  m.iy  start  trom  this  point  and  travel  by  railway 
east  through  China,  east  by  stesmer  over  tlw  Pacific, 
and  still  cast  by  railroad  to  Chicago,  all  in  less  than 
thirty  days!  It  can  and  will  be  done.  It  is  truly 
wonderful !  And  so  the  march  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  is  to  become  more  rapid,  and  striking, 
and  wonderful  at  every  stc]5,  till  He  whose  right  it 
is  to  reign  shall  reign  King  of  nations  as  he  doth 
king  of  sauits.  It  is  a  gjkMriottS  privilege  to  Yw-  w 
this  ag*" :  it  is  infinitely  more  glorinti';  to  wrk  the 
works  of  VkA  i  ir  this  and  coming  ages." 

The  British  Clergy  and  Temperance. — We 
are  gratified  to  note  aiapid  advance  of  the  principle 

of  total  alxstinence  among  the  ministers  nf  the  vari- 
ous Protestant  denominations  in  Great  Britain. 
After  long  years  of  earnest  telling  and  patient 
waitinpj  by  the  friends  of  the  reform,  the  da\'s  of 
success  are  dawning.  At  a  great  New- Year's  festi- 
val held  In  Exeter  Hall,  London,  wider  the  auspices 

of  the  Xational  Tcm;K'rancc  Ixagrie  of  Great  Britaiii, 
a  carefully  prepared  report  was  read,  showing  that 
there  are  now  700  dergymoi  1^  the  Chorch  of  En- 

^dand,  ^40  Cnniircgational  minls(ers,  and  270  Wi's- 
leyan  Methodist  ministers  who  have  adopted  the 
habit  of  abstinence^  The  Wesleyans  have  estab- 
lishtd  a  temperance  magazine,  edited  by  three  of 
their  able  members.  There  are  also  260  alMiaining 
Baptists,  427  Primitive  Methodists,  360  Welsh  Cal- 
vinistic  Mctlnxiists,  320  al)stainers  connected  with 
the  Church  <.A  Seutland,  and  in  other  denominations 
is  an  equally  good  array.  The  totd  number  of 
ministers  who  are  now  professional  abstainers  is 
nearly  4,000. 

PROtoNCED  LiPB.— Careful  Statistics  kept  in 
Switzerland  show  that  while  in  the  period  between 
1530  and  1600  the  mean  duration  of  life  was  twenty- 
one  ye;\rs  and  two  months,  and  during  the  following 
century,  twenty-five  years  and  nine  months ;  since 
the  bcginnhng  of  the  present  century  it  has  increased 
to  forty-five  years  and  some  months.  This  dnublinij 
of  the  period  of  human  life  within  three  centuries 
is  greatly ,due  to  the  more  settled  slite  of  society 
and  the  advance  in  sanitary  knowledge. 

Sftd  SrRlNT.rST,  Up. — .\  Chinese  native  prcaihcr. 
on  a  recent  visit  to  the  l.sland  of  Nang-aik,  having 
a  population  of  ten  thousand,  was  told  that  years 
ai;o  a  fot  ci^n  ship  anchored  there,  frnm  which  a  man 
came  and  distributed  a  large  number  of  Christian 
books  to  d>e  people  As  the  result  of  tUs  effort, 

the  people  warmly  welcomed  thi**  native  preacher, 
and  voluntarily  raised  a  sum  of  money  to  establish 
a  school  for  Min. 

CmttsriANmr  m  BoitNnx— Nmeteen  years  ago 

Bishop  M*Dougall  went  as  the  first  Chrii^tian  mis- 
sionary to  Sarawak.  Within  that  time  a  Christian 
Church  of  a  thousand  Dyak  and  Chinese  members 
have  been  pafhercd  under  ei^'ht  F.uropcan  and  one 
Chinese  clergymen  and  eight  native  catechists,  and 
four  chordies  hsTe  been  buOt  and  consecrated  to 
tiieservloe  of  Christ 
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Sperm  Whales. — It  is  the  general  belief  among 
whakn  that  the  sperm  whale  is  dying  out,  the  num- 
ber having  dccrenscd  so  much  to  render  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  full  cargo.  The  right  whale,  however, 
ttiH  Duintains  its  own  in  the  PiKific  Ocean,  only 
«hifting  its  grounds  to  regions  more  and  more  remote. 
The  nortbom  fleet,  from  New  Bedford,  this  year, 
wanben  one  hundred  and  two  vends,  of  which  aev* 
cntv  Jw  i  are  in  the  Arctic,  twenty  in  the  Ochotsk, 
and  ten  in  the  Kodiak  ground.  Nineteen  of  the  fleet 
will  pvobaUy  return  to  San  Fnuidaco  in  the  Fall  to 
I  re. r, lit.  and  ci;;!ttv  three  to  Honolu'ti,  from  whiLh  ' 
I  latter  point,  should  the  average  catch  be  taken,  there 
will  be  thipped  between  $0,000  and  60^000  banda  of 
oO,  and  1,000^000  potnida  of  whalebone. 

I     Interxal  RiVBNtnt  Officers.— The  number  of 

officers  of  revenue  is  quite  formidable :  240  assessors, 
I    240  collectors,  3,100  deputy  assessors,  77$  assistant 
asKason,  219  revenoe  inspectors,  506  tob.-icco  in- 

I  spector-s,  1^4?  in'spertors  of  distilled  spirits,  SS  iiivjicct- 

I  ors  of  petroleum,  and  a  verj-  large  numljcr  of  deputy 

I  collectors  and  derks  not  cnunierated;  so  that  it  is 

I  probable  that  there  are  over  7,000  per^nn"?  cm^ilrtycd 

I  in  this  department,  which  gives  it  a  political  imix>rt- 

i  ance  that  most  not  be  despised. 

CoTTOM  m  India.— The  TmKan  cotton  culture  is 

the  subject  of  a  late  rciwrt  of  tlic  Cotton  Commis- 
sioners of  India.  They  represent  611,722  acres  as 
under  cottc»n  m  the  central  provinces,  and  1,891.780 
in  Bombay.  In  tlit;  iornicr  tlitrc  is  much  tlv;  s;(nic 
acreage  as  last  year,  or  six  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
caldrated  land.  In  Bombay  It  is  less,  the  area  in 
1866-67  hvring  been  i,977tI8i  acres. 

MSLBOVltHS,  AtrflTRAUA. — Melbourne  is  one  of 

,  the  mrt^t  prospcrnti?  tnwns  of  Australia,  Twenty 
years  ago  it  had  a  population  of  8,000,  which  h.is 
grown  to  i2S,ooa    In  1848  the  province  nf  ( >rta.;a, 

I  one  of  nine  pr'n-inces  into  which  Xew  Zc.il.intl  is 
divided,  had  a  population  of  620^  and  in  1864  its  pop- 
ulation was  6t,O0&  TWtnty-three  yean  ago  the  pop- 

'   ulation  of  South  Anstralia  was  iQyOOO^  and  in  1866  it 

was  1 70,00a 

I  L'n'marrikd  Women. — The  number  of  women 
'   above  the  age  of  twenty  who  must  remain  nngle,  in 

I  consequence  of  the  .ictiKi?  disproportion  of  the  sexes, 
in  England  and  Wales,  is  between  300,000  and  400^- 
ooa  The  number  of  adult  women  who  actually  art 
single,  i-  i ,  ^3 7.0C0,  of  whom  t, 230^000  are  lietwoen 
twenty  and  forty  years  of  age. 

The  French  Churcil — It  appears  by  our  advices 
from  Rome  that  the  Pope  is  about  to  create  two,  and 
perhaps  four,  new  French  cardinals.  The  number  of 
French  prelates  who  have  held  this  princely  dignity 
has  usually  lieen  eight ;  at  present  there  .ire  only  five. 
Pius  IX  evidently  think*  that  some  graciously  ecclesi- 
astical favor  is  due  to  the  French  Catholics  ;  aiid  (  0:11- 
prehending  in  his  gratitude  the  French  Emperor  also, 
he  proposes  to  select  two  of  the  Emperor's  own 
party  for  the  cardinals'  hats  he  prnpn«:c'!  tn  bc^tnw. 

These  arc  Moi\scigncur  Darboy,  the  liberal  and 


brilliant  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Abbe  Lucicn  Bo- 
naparte, an  own  cousin  of  Napdeon,  the  son  of 
the  great  NapoJenn's  next  younger  brother  1  nricn. 
Archbishop  Darboy  is  the  youngest  and  most  pro- 
gressive of  Fk'endi  prebtes;  he  is  but  fifty^finir  years 

of  age,  nnd  Ii.t^  been  Bishop  but  nine  years.  lie  is 
a  great  pet  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  nominated  by 
Urn  to  the  Metropolitan  See ;  is  intimate  at  the  To- 
illeries,  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  guide  the  impe- 
rial policy  in  Church  matters.  In  the  late  debate  in 
the  Senate  on  Roman  affidhrs,  he  was  modi  more  lib- 
eral, as  well  as  much  more  forcible,  than  were  those 
extreme  old  Papists,  Cardinals  Bormcchese  and  Don- 
net  I  say  Papists,  lor  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
()c>se  th.it  all  French  Catholics  are  hearty  in  snpi'ort 
of  the  Papacy.  Many  are  for  a  French  Independent 
National  Catholic  Church,  quite  free  of  Roman  juris- 
diction; and  that  way  leans  Archbishop  Darbfiy. 

Abbe  Bonaparte  is  a  quiet,  scholarly,  but  ambitious 
priest,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  candidate  of  his 
cousin,  the  Emperor,  for  the  Papal  throne  on  the 
death  of  Pius  IX.  He  is  liberal  and  anti-Jesuit  in 
Church  politics,  and  is  not  widiottt  daims  for  the 
tiara  outside  of  impcri.a!  influence.  He  is  about  as 
old  as  the  Emperor,  who  is  sixty ;  and  although  not 
overmuch  in  favor  with  the  present  powers  of  the 
Vatican,  will  doubtless  become  a  cardinal,  and  tlien 
will  ceruinly  be  a  formidable  candidate  for  the  siic> 
cession. 

A  Rap  at  thk  Rititat.ists.— The  "Kalendar  of 
the  l  jii;lish  Church,"  published  by  the  Church  Press 
Church,  where  the  "  English  Church  Union  "  has  its 
head-quarters,  gives  the  following  amusii>g  list  of 
ecclesiastics : 

The  Holy  Catholic  Church, 

I.  Their  Holinesses  the  Patriarchs. 

1.  Rome. — Fo|ie  Pius  IX. 

2.  ( '"r-  'n-itirjiple. — Si  iphronicUS. 

3.  Alexandria. — Artemius. 

4.  Antioch. — Hicrotheos, 

5.  Jerasalem. — ryril. 

The  Other  Hierarchies  are : 

6.  The  Most  Hdy  Govendng  Synod  of  all  the 

Russians. 

7.  The  Holy  Sj-nod  of  the  Grecian  Kingdom, 
Athens. 

8.  The  Holy  Synod  of  Cyprus. 

9.  The  Holy  Synod  of  Mount  Sinai. 

II.  The  Anglican  Commnnlon. 

(Here  follows  a  list  of  English  prehtes.) 

Concerning  Sound. — The  transmission  of  sound 
through  solid  metallic  tubes  is  so  perfect  that  conver- 
sation has  been  mdntained  In  a  low  tone  between  the 

ends  of  one  of  the  Paris  water-pipes  3,120  feet  long. 
The  velocity  of  the  transmission  of  sound  is  greater, 
by  foor  to  sixteen  times,  in  roetab  than  in  air,  and  in 
wood,  as  computed  by  Chladni,  from  ten  to  sixteen 
times  greater,  which  is  not  so  commonly  known.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  velocity  is  also  proportioned 
to  the  loudness  of  the  report,  other  things  being 
c(|ual.  With  2,000  pounds  of  powder  a  report  trav- 
eled 967  feet  in  a  second ;  with  13,000  pounds,  1,21a 
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T»iE  General  Coskf.rence. — In  a  few  weeks  the 
great  quadrennial  council  of  our  Church  wiU  assemble 
to  review  the  history  of  Methodfom  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  to  devi.se  "  rules  and  regulations  "  for  the 
direction  of  the  Church  for  the  future.  There  arc 
but  few  assemblies,  ecclesiastical  or  political,  in  the 
United  Scales  of  greater  impurtance,  and  none  that 
can  wield  a  greater  power  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
It  represents  S.cxx)  traveling  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, assigns  the  position  and  service  of  9,000  local 
preacher',  nnd  directs  the  Christian  activities  of  mnre 
than  a  million  ot  meml)crs.  It  is  the  representative 
of  nM>re  dian  11,000  churches,  worth  more  than  $35,- 
000,000,  and  of  annual  hmpvolent  contribntinn<5  reach- 
hig  nearly  ^i,ooo,ooa  ItMS  a  legislative  body,  the 
only  one  in  the  Methodist  EpisoopsI  Charch.  Its 
laws  arc  binclir^  nn  all  her  ministers,  and,  though 
with  some  liberty  of  application,  they  are  accepted 
hy  all  loyal  Methodists  as  the  lam  of  the  Chtirch. 
Much  of  its  action  i.s,  ho^vcvcr,  cin!v  advTFnry,  and 
commended  to  both  preachers  and  members  only  as 
the  jodinnent  of  thte  highest  coundl  of  the  Church. 
Til  the  spirit  in  which  it  cnvcnis  the  Cluircli,  i(  greatly 
resembles  the  Government  of  our  nation,  making  but 
few  laws  that  it  is  not  already  Icnown  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  ti  c  Chureh,  .-iml  IcivIhl;  them  for  enforcement 
to  the  loyalty  and  good  judgment  of  both  our  preach- 
era  and  people.  Thus,  though  the  government  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  most  systematic 
and  comprchcnsiv'e,  there  is  no  form  of  government 
fn  the  world,  dther  in  Church  or  State,  more  flexible 
or  accommodating,  more  conformed  to  the  sentiments 
and  desires  of  the  governed,  or  in  the  application  of 
which  there  is  leas  fiiction,  or  in  the  molding  of 
which  the  governed  has  larger  Influence. 

In  theory  we  are  a  derically  governed  Church ; 
in  practice,  the  Charch  in  her  full  character  .-is  a  body 
of  ministers  .ind  members  governs  herselC  In  one 
Aspect  of  the  important  question  of  Inv  representa- 
tion in  our  Conferences,  it  has  apptartd  lo  us  that  ii 
is  simply  a  question  whether  the  voice  and  influence 
of  the  laity,  alwaj-s  powcrlwi'y  iVU  in  every  interest 
of  our  Church,  shall  be  hercaitcr  expressed  in  a  legal 
and  authoritative  form  in  conjunction  with  the  voice 
of  the  ministry,  or  shall  rcninin  as  hitherto,  "a  ]x>wer 
Ixhind  the  throne."  In  no  Church  in  the  world  has 
the  htity  had  a  more  poweriul  and  acknowle<4eed 
influence  in  determininir  the  r;ovcrnmcnl  ih.m  in  ours. 
The  voice  of  the  people,  however  expressed,  has 
always  been  accepted  as  one  of  the  forces  in  the 
government  of  the  f"htirth.  If  fntr  people  now  desire 
a  new  and  more  formal  and  authoritative  method  of 
expressing  this  vnice.  to  accede  to  the  desire  would 
lic  (intv  to  orL;;ii'.i/c  th.c  ]>o\\cr  always  possessed  bv 
our  people  into  new  forms  of  expression.  Hence  ! 
oar  General  Conierence  twic^  and  sonte  of  oar  | 


Annual  Conferences  repeatedly,  have  affirmed  their 
readiness  to  accept  the  representative  voice  of  the 
people  authoritatively  in  the  ooondls  of  the  Church, 

whenever  the  people  desire  it 

The  General  Conference  now  about  to  assemble 
wOl  have  before  it  aome  of  the  gravest  tjuestions  that 
have  yet  arisen  in  the  progress  of  our  liivi  ry.    C< m- 
paratively  free  from  some  great  political  and  national 
questions  which  have  agitated  us  for  years  in  the 
past,  the  Church  has  had  Idaoro  to  study  more 
closely  the  working  of  her  own  economv  ;  nrd  rrnt  r^f  I 
this  study  have  arisen  many  suggestions  !or  the  mud-  1 
itication  of  our  system,  with  a  view  to  its  better  ' 
adaptatioti  to  the  necessities  of  our  times.    'I  htrc 
have  been  great  changes  rapidly  taking  place  in  our  . 
own  country  and  throughout  the  world,  giving  to  the  j 
Churcli  a  prc.itly  enlarged  territory  in  America,  and 
creating  new  and  more  pressing  claims  for  our  great 
missionary  operation*  abroad,    The  Church  has 
grown  iiitr.  puth  magnitude,  has  become  the  inhcritDr  j 
of  such  wealth  and  intelligence,  lias  been  forced  by 
the  necestMties  of  the  times  into  such  vast  religious 

and  iKinevolent  cnteriirl'^cs,  th.it  it  is  Init  n.Uural  that  I 

I 

the  question  should  arise  whether  some  modifications 
in  the  economy  of  the  Church  are  not  necessary  to  j 
adapt  her  to  these  changed  circumstances.  With  a  ' 
hundred  years  of  acknowledged  suocessiiii  history,  as 
an  accomplished  hxX^  it  is  certain  that  her  histiKy  for 
the  next  hundred  is  to  l)e  vastly  diflerent,  for  she 
enters  upon  it  under  greatly  changed  drcamstanoes, 
both  in  herself  and  In  the  world  about  her.  j 

I'hese  questions  of  modification  touch  her  EpiSOO- 
pacy,  the  composition  of  her  Conferences,  the  govern- 
ment of  her  missions,  and  the  direction  of  her  other 
great  licncvolcnt  enterprises.  We  can  not  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  any  of  these  questions,  but  will 
glance  at  some  of  the  fornis  in  which  they  arc  pre- 
senting themselves  to  both  the  ministers  and  the 

pcnplc. 

I.  The  F.f'tscofHity.    The  government  of  the  Mcth-  ; 
odist  Episcopal  Chtirch  is  episcopal,  and  yet  pecul- 
iarly so.    In  our  bishops  we  do  not  recognise  a 
higher  and  distinct  order  of  the  ministry,  but  an 
office  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  spiritual  | 
and  tcn'!|>oral  intercuts  of  the  Church.  mii- 
secrate  tliem  to  this  important  ogicc  by  a  solemn 
and  impressive  service,  significant  not  of  a  new  order,  | 
but  of  the  sacred  and  important  trusts  which  the 
Church  commits  to  them.   The  Episcopal  ofiice  has 
become  one  of  great  importance  and  power  in  the  | 
Church,  rot  hi  rause  it  is  .ir\  thinp  different  from  i 
what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  but  because  the  Charch 
herself  has  become  a  great  and  powerfol  body,  and 
the  intercuts  which  she  nr.i-t      u      iiu,  it  ;  <  ht  r 
bishops  are  multiplied  in  number  and  roo^t  important 
in  their  bearing  on  the  Church  and  the  world  Our  | 
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EtnscojMic)'  is  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  our  great 
liook  Concern,  thus  giving  a  measure  of  independ- 
ence to  the  office,  and  reiie\nng  the  Church  of  the 
biirdcn  of  support.  The  questions  that  we  find 
mooted  with  regard  to  the  Kpiscopacyi  are:  l.  What 
arc  the  relations  to  the  Cluirch  of  siipcrnnntintcd  and 
hicflTcctive  bishops,  and  how  is  the  fact  of  supcraiinu- 
atian  and  inefKcicncy  to  be  detcnnined,  and  how  shall 
ineffective  !)i-lutps  he  "supported  ?  1.  Should  not 
the  support  of  our  bishops  and  their  traveling  ex- 
pcmes  be  taken  from  the  Book  Concern  and  levied 

upon  the  Church  ?  3.  Hmv  mnny  bishops  wi!I  be 
required  to  do  the  work  of  the  general  superintend- 
ency  during  the  next  qnadrennram  ?  4.  Should  the 
tt  -ritoty  of  the  Church  be  districtcc!,  nnd  a  !)ishnp 
assigned  to  each  district  for  the  next  four  )*earsP 
5.  Should  our  Irishops  virit  our  foreign  missions,  or 
would  it  not  be  wiser  to  plucc  iiiis<io;i.-irv  Ii'shups  in 

I all  our  important  foreign  mission  fields  ?   These  are 
all  important  questions,  are  freely  ^Kscnased  in  our 
weeklies,  and  will  give  opportunity  for  careful  delib- 
I   eration  in  the  General  Confisrence.    Some  of  them, 
however,  will  occupy  bat  little  time  or  attention  in 
the  Conference, 
a.  Lay  Rtpresattaiion,    This  has  1>ccn  a  subject  of 
I   discussion  through  nearly  the  whole  history  of  our 
{  Church,  arising  at  least  a«  early  as  iStS,  sometimes 
manifesting  itself  with  great  power,  sometimes  tailing 
I    'm\r>  a  calm,  and  ajjatu  arising  with  renewed  force  ai»d 
significance.   It  is  again  before  the  Church  In  a  ibrm 
that  dernands  some  derisive  action.    It  \^  n  measure 
full  of  didiculties  for  both  its  friends  and  foes.  That 
I  a  hnge  and  powerfiil  body  of  our  meinbera  are  cam* 
esily  in  favor  of  introdncing  lay  representation  into 
at  least  the  General  Confierence  is  evident  to  all. 
The  Tote  of  the  Church  in  1863,  and  nidicatkms 
abnnilmtly  manifest  at  pre"5ent,  make  it  equally  evi- 
dent that  a  large  and  {Mwcrful  body  of  our  members 
are  as  eamef«tly  opposed  to  It  The  General  Confer* 
ences  of  i860  and  iS^"4  cxjiressed  their  approval  of 
the  {winctple  whenever  the  people  should  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  it   In  this  approval  nearly  all 
the  Annual  Conferences  have  concvirrcd.    This  ap- 
proval was  in  good  ^th,  and  we  think  one  fact  is 
dear — that  the  ministry  of  the  Church  is  prepared 
to  accept  by  representation  whenever  it  shall  be 
ascertained  that  the  people  desire  it.  This  condition 
i«  not  an  evasion,  a  aobterfi^e  on  the  part  of  the 
Conlisreiioea,  or  a  adieme  simply  to  postpone  or 
embarrass  the  measure.    It  is  an  honest,  profound 
conviction  with  many,  that  this  radical  change  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  ought  not  to  l)e  made 
without  satisfart'ini-  evifk-nrc  that  the  Church  (!t  sires 
the  change,     i  iiia  condition  is  further  embarrassed 
by  (be  filCt  that  the  Church  has  once  spoken  on  the 
qjcstion,  and,  as  far  as  she  did  speak,  her  voice  was 
against  it.    It  may  be  that  the  Church  has  changed 
ber  views  since  1862 ;  it  may  be  that  she  has  not. 
Many  sincerely,  honestly  drinand  to  know  whether 
i»he  ius  or  not.    fiut  few,  perhaps,  would  go  so  far 
a*  to  demand  action  on  the  part  of  the  General  Con- 
fcrencc  in  the  alisencc  of  pretty  satisfactory  evideticc 
that  the  Church  desires  it 


The  state  of  the  question,  tl)ta,  as  it  will  come 
1>efore  the  General  Conference,  is  somewhat  as  fbl- 
'  lows  :  The  General  Confcrcnf  e  is  fairly  and  in  good 
laith  committed  to  the  mexsure  conditionally.  It  by 
petition  or  otherwise  the  friends  of  lay  representa- 
tion can  make  it  evident  that  this  condition  is  met, 
and  the  people  now  desire  it,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  General  Conference  to  proceed  to  tnaiigorate  the 
measure.  Nor  do  wc  think  it  would  be  uisc  nr 
generous  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  to  demand 
an  extravagant  amount  of  evidence  on  this  point 
On  the  other  hand,  if  nothing  approaching  a  satis- 
factory indication  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  can  be 
presented  to  the  General  Conference,  then  the  friends 

of  the  nicasurc  ought  so  far  to  respect  tlie  rej'eated 
I  action  of  the  Conference  as  tbemaeives  to  ask  a  re- 
submission of  the  question  to  the  Church.  Whether 
■  that  resubmission  should  T>e  in  the  form  of  a  "  plan  " 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  measure  proposed,  or  of 
the  simple  prindple,  we  tiunk  is  open  to  be  determ* 
ined  by  the  wistloni  of  the  General  Conference,  and 
in  determining  in  what  form  it  should  go  to  the 
people,  we  think  it  is  due  to  the  friends  of  the 
me.isure  to  have  a  deciding  vols  e.  For  even  allud- 
ing to  the  practical  questions  which  are  involved  in 
the  introduction  of  lay  representation,  should  this  be 
determined  upon,  such  as  the  plan,  how  far  it  shall 
extend,  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  Annual  Con- 
ferences, etc,  we  have  not  space.  It  is  this  subject 
that  will  give  the  most  labor  and  anxiety  to  the 
General  Conference.  We  have  faith  in  the  loyally 
and  wisdom  of  both  the  hricnds  and  opponents  of  this 
I  measure,  and  donbt  not.  that  the  question  will  be  so 
disposed  of  ns  to  aecure  the  peace  and  best  interests 
of  the  Church. 

3.  We  have  left  but  little  space  to  refer  to  the  im- 
portant questions  that  are  pre?<enttng  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  great  benevolent  organizations  of 
the  Church.  The  increasing  number  and  magnitude 
of  our  benevolent  enterprises  arc  forcing  lipon  the 
Church  the  necessity  of  revision  and  modification. 
Our  missionary  operations  are  reacbing  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  world,  and  by  their  success  are 
creating  necessities  which  did  not  exist  in  their  in- 
fancy. They  need  doser  connection  with  the  Church 
at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  more  freedom,  and  the 
power  of  more  prompt  and  authoritative  action  in 
their  own  wi^k.  They  need  more  frequent  Episcopal 

visitation  (rom  this  country,  or  j  ermanent  T'l  >'  1,  .1 
supervision  in  themselves.  Those  of  them  that  have 
attained  the  proportions  of  mission  Conferences, 
should  Ik  emancipated  from  some  of  the  di«iabilit!es 
that  now  attach  to  such  Conferences,  and  should  be 
represented  in  the  General  Conference.  The  number 
of  our  benevolent  enterprises  is  forcing  upon  many 
the  question,  whether  tl>ey  should  not  \k  reduced  to 
greater  system,  and  whether  some  of  them  should 
not  be  consolidated.  We  see  the  difficulty  and  im- 
portance of  all  these  questions,  but  can  not  discuss 
them  here.  God  is  with  his  Church,  and  if  he  has 
opened  wide  and  effectual  doors  for  the  extension  of 
his  kingdom,  he  will  als  >  give  grace  and  wisdom  to 
his  people  to  devise  the  wisest  and  best  measures 
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for  accomplishing  both  Us  and  their  purposes  in  the 
work  of  the  Gospel.    For  this  grace  and  wisdom  let 
us  devoutly  pray  in  behalf  of  our  next  General  Con- 
'ferenoe. 

A  New  Magazine.— We  notice  occaMonally  b 

some  of  our  "  Advocates"  an  article  or  paragraph 
suggesting  the  need  of  another  magazine  for  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  in  some  instances 
the  propriety  of  changing  the  name  of  the  Ladieit' 
Repository  by  droppinq  the  word  I^uiir*',  and  of 
transforming  it  into  a  general  magazine  fur  the  family. 
Much  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  both  these 
8u^r->(iinm.  Wc  can  not  now  discuss  them,  Imt  are 
convinced  of  the  unvvisUuiu  of  the  lirst  suggestion, 
and  could  give  many  reasons  for  hetUadng  in  drop- 
ping the  word  "Ladies'"  from  our  name,  while  wc 
heartily  concur  in  the  idea  of  making  of  the  Reposi- 
tory a  tnagaante  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  whole 
family.  One  of  our  contemporaries  nf  a  sister  de- 
nomination has  spoken  wisely  on  this  subject,  and 
we  give  Its  words  here : 

"The  Methodist  K[iis(o[i.d  Clmreh  ha<?  probably 
not  directed  its  energies  most  wisely  in  ail  of  its 
pnbUshinfir  interests..  It  has  multiplied  its  papers 
too  imiih.  If  the  patron.igc  of  anv  three  of  its 
weekly  issues  were  concentrated  upon  one,  it  would 
have  a  dreulatlon  large  enough  to  enable  it  to  take 
a  rank  sciond  to  that  of  no  ]iap(r  in  the  conrurv. 
As  it  is,  tbc  Church  printa  excellent  papers,  but  its 
resouroes,  if  directed  with  a  wiser  eoonomy,  would 
enable  it  to  make  much  better  ones.  This,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  said  of  Its  magazine  publishing. 
The  entire  pfttronage  of  the  Church  is  concentrated 
upon  one — ^The  Ladies'  Repository.  And  this  ihey 
have  made  a  truly  magnificent  monthly.  The  Re- 
pository has  recently  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  sixteen  p.ngcs  to  each  number,  making  now  eighty 
pages  in  all.  It  is  printed  in  the  most  superb  style, 
and  each  number  contains  two  t^eauiiful  engravings. 
Wc  believe  it  h.xs  reached  a  circulation  of  altout 
tMiiv  llmnsand  cnpie*.  Thi.^,  at  th.e  rate  of  three 
duiLirs  and  a  h.^lf  [>cr  copy,  returns  a  handsume 
revenue  out  of  which  to  make  the  magazine.  The 
only!ar  to  tlie  widest  rirculation  of  the  Rcpn«jtory 
is  its  r.uiicr  strong  denominational  type.  It  must  be 
.idmitted,  however,  that  so  targe  a  fiimily  of  persons 
whose  instincts  lead  tlicni  in  a  mmmon  direction,  are 
fairly  excusable  for  providing  for  themselves  a  litera- 
ture especially  lulted  to  their  wishea.** 

The  RErosiTomv  and  FASinoN-PLAn&— The 

following  letter  appreciates  otir  decision  with  regard 
to  fashiun-plates,  and  is  an  example  of  several  that 
have  fipokoi  in  the  same  manner : 

"  \ou  |>ernnt  me  to  tell  you  my  feelings  winle 
reading  the  article  on  '  The  Repository  and  Fashion- 
Flatcs?*  When  I  commenced  my  heart  took  a 
strange  fit  of  tlu  olihing  at  the  thou;:ht  th.at  a  gaudy 
fashicm -plate  might  obtrude  itself  upon  the  pure, 
inspiring  p.-iges  of  otur  vatued  m.-)gazine;  the  idea 
came  flashing  through  my  mind,  '  Can  we  have  no 
intellectual  ark,  where  the  spirit  nuy  find  rest  for 
her  oft-wearied  wing;,  and  that  nobler  refreshment  fi» 


which  she  pants,  without  a  mercenary  advertisenient!' 

Where  could  you  put  it,  that  it  would  not  1«  sti  .ir.^t  ly, 
sadly  out  of  place  ?  But  the  treoMir  is  over,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  the  deep,  sweet  satisfiMtion  I  feit  at 
your  decision. 

"Allow  me  also  to  offer  another  heart-felt  tribute 
for  the  'Experience  of  Margaret  Fuller.*  I  rejoice 
to  meet  this  kind  of  reading  in  the  Repository. 
Thousands  of  sincere,  sensitive  young  persons,  who 
would  shrink  from  the  coarse  rebuke,  may  be  led 
to  feel  earnestly  for  the  foundations  upon  which 
they  have  built  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  similar 
dissertation  on  the  experience  of  *  Mad.tme  Roland.' 
W'hat  was  the  ruling  power  in  her  heart,  or,  in  its 
great  exponent,  her  life  ?  Not  selfishness,  truly. 
Could  she  have  lived  imcier  the  influences  of  Ameri-  ! 
can  institutions,  esi>ecial1y  religious  influences,  what 
shall  we  iniagine  htr?  In  the  hideous  cotieicrgeric, 
soothing,  and  tii^piiiag  fellow-prisoners  that  she  could 
not  see,  but  could  reach  only  frith  the  silvery  tones 
of  her  \uiee,  .md  on  her  way  to  the  guillotine  sus- 
taining the  broken  spirit  of  an  old  man,  and  by  inim- 
itable sweetness  and  address  saving  him  the  sight  of 
her  h'ceding  head,  what  was  the  real  spirit  actuating 
to  all  this  ?    I5iit  I  sh.iU  say  too  much." 

Art  Gauleky.— Samuel  P.  Avery,  late  Agent  for 
the  American  Art  Department  at  the  l^vis  Ezposi* 

'  tion,  and  who  has  rendered  so  much  valuable  service 
in  securing  illustrations  for  the  Repository,  has  re< 
turned  from  Europe,  and  resumed  his  bosuiess  as  on 
art  Agent.  He  has  taken  the  commodious  gallery  at 
Na  82  Fifth  Avenue,  oomer  of  Fourteenth-street, 
New  York,  where  he  will  exhibit,  and  oflisr  at  private 
sale,  the  various  works  of  art  selected  by  him  dixring 
his  recent  residence  abroad.  Among  his  selections 
will  be  found  choice  examples  of  the  artists  whose  | 
works  are  favorite  with  otir  collectors,  as  well  as 
productions  by  oiliers  who  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  introduced  htie. 

t.H  R  Kngravi.n»;s. — Mr.  Jones  has  given  us  a 
magnificent  portrait  of  a  most  excellent  woman,  i 
"Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia."  It  is  taken  from  an 
authentic  photograph  from  an  origmal  painting  in 
lierlin.  Read  Mrs.  Lacroix'k  excellent  sketch  of  the 
Queen.  "On  the  Magallawa,"  exhibiting  the  '^nurce 
of  the  Connecticut,  is  by  Mr.  litnshelwood  from  a 
paintiqg  by  O.  G.  HanlcSi  It  is  a  gem,  and  speaks 
foriticIC 

Artici  ks  AccEiTEa — Mr.  Cady's  Bad  TI:d  it; 
Out  of  Hondage ;  A  Miracle  of  Grace  \  One  Year ;  A 
Wiie*s  Confosdon;  Home;  Song  of  the  Golden 
Robin;  Little  Ciils;  f)ld  Madeline;  Twilight  Pic- 
tures ^  A  Dream  of  Repose;  To  a  Yiolet;  The 
Hills ;  Outside  the  Walls ;  Our  Mother.  ' 

AancLss  DeclineiX'— Moontuns  and  Mole  Hills ; 

A  Word  to  the  Girls  ;  Only  a  Seamstress  ;  Fable  of 
the  Flowers ;  Casting  Anchor ;  Estranged ;  Home 
of  the  Weary  Heart}  A  Fr.-igmcnt;  Our  Baby; 
Shadows  and  Sunbeams ;  The  Old  Homestead  ;  Yis- 
ible  Beauty;  Contentment;  Little  Foxes;  No  Chil- 
dren ;  Stmnblh^  Blocks. 
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SEPTEMBER  30^  1 519,  a  vessel  destined  to 
glorious  achievement  weighed  anchor  at 

San  Lncan.  It  was  one  of  a  squadron  of  five 
ships,  with  a  crew  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 

Tlic  commander  of  this  a rl venturous  squad- 
ron was  a  man  of  marked  characteristics — stem 
to  harshness — bold  to  rashness — a  man  born  to 
great  adventure.  He  was  also  well  descended, 
and  from  cMldhood  the  sea  had  been  his  home. 
He  possessed  some  prestige  of  character  in 
consequence  of  distinction  attained  in  the  East 
Indies  undtr  t])o  ri  nowned  Albuquerque,  and 
also  of  winning  the  first  honors  in  the  battle  of 
Malacca,  15 10. 

Tnined  to  the  sea,  it  is  not  stiaoge  that  high 
resolves  and  great  problems  should  occasionally 
oompy  our  fitro's  mind.  Besides,  it  was  an 
age  of  maritime  activity  and  achievement.  Co- 
hnnbus  had  but  recently  discoveitd  America — 
an  event  that  was  arousing  princes  and  naviga- 
tors to  new  and  wonderful  conjectures  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  other  discoveries.  At  that  time, 
too,  very  litde  was  known  of  the  earth.  This 
fed  excitement.  The  nations  that  dwelt  on  the 
shores  of  the  seas  of  Europe  and  Asia  knew 
not  whence  those  seas  and  shores  extended. 
Up  to  the  twelfth  century  the  Meditemnean 
was  the  "nly  sea  known  or  navi;.;ate<!  to  any 
considerable  extent.  At  this  time  England 
could  not  boast  of  a  single  port.  France  had 
perhaps  two  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy^  but 
not  one  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean. 
A  few  towns  on  the  Daltic,  on  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  controlled  the 
sliipping  of  iht  world.  The  Crusades  liad  im- 
parted a  powerful  impulse  to  maritime  activity, 
fiUiog  the  seas  with  crafts  of  every  descriptioa. 
Marco  Polo^s  great  travels  in  die  East  had  abo 
given  new  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the  esTtb,  and 
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produced  a  marked  effect.  Thr-  invention  of 
the  compass  was  emboldening  seamen  to  ven- 
ture furdier  out  than  ever.  The  discoveries 
made  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Henrj-  and 
John  II,  of  Portugal,  supplied  another  quicken- 
ing element.  In  1498  De  Gama  sailed  round 
the  southern  extremity  of  Aftica  and  discovered 
the  shores  of  India. 

These  grand  achievements  imparled  zest  to 
maritime  pursuits,  and  raised  to  its  higbt  tlie 
spirit  of  bold  adventure.  The  idea  was  rife 
amonij  a  few  enliglitened  men  that  the  earth 
was  a  sphere  and  not,  according  to  the  popular 
belief,  a  plain.  This  idea,  indeed,  seemed  to  be 
an  animating  conviction  in  the  mind  of  our 
comm.ander,  and  an  incident  of  recent  occur- 
rence he  thought  would  give  him  an  occasion  to 
test  the  truth  of  it  The  Pope,  after  the  great 
discoveries  made  by  Columbus,  ''out  of  lii.s  pure 
IHierality,  infallible  knowledge,  and  plcnitiu'.e  lif 
apostolic  power,"  divided  the  earth,  as  he  con- 
ceived, into  two  equal  parts,  giving  one-half  to 
Spidn,  the  other  to  Portugal.  The  line  was 
supposed  to  lie  drawn  from  j)o!e  to  pole,  and 
ran  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  All 
to  the  east  belonged  to  Portugal,  aU  to  the  west 
to  Spain.  Under  this  division  a  question  soon 
arose  as  to  the  ownership  of  some  newlv  d:*--- 
covcred  islands — the  Moluccas.  According  to 
the  Papal  partition,  to  whom  did  they  belong? 
The  j;eof;r.ii)lur.s  of  tlic  times  could  not  tell, 
and  the  int'ailibie  Pope  himself  durst  not  answer 
such  a  question.  Its  decision  was  a  matter  of 
importance.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  the  globe,  and  commercial 
rivals.  From  tlie  Moluccas  came  nutmegs, 
cloves,  and  mace.  The  question  of  ownership 
increased  in  interest  as  knowledge  of  the  wealtli 
of  the  islands  advanced.  They  were  discovered 
by  Portuguese  vessels  sailing  to  the  east  Could 
a  vessel  reach  them  by  sailing  to  the  west? 
This  question  perhaps  had  alone  entered  the 
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mind  of  our  captain.  He  determined  to  solve 
the  problem.  Failing  to  i^et  nn  addition  of  hnlf 
a  ducat  to  his  montlily  stipend  from  the  King 
of  Portugal,  he  bad  itassed  into  the  service  of 
the  Kirifj  of  Si)ain.  To  iiulncc  the  Crown  of 
Castile  to  assist  him  in  his  undertaking,  he  pro- 
posed to  show  that  the  Moluccas  were  west  of 
the  partition  line ;  he  would  do  this  by  a  west- 
ward sail.  As  this  demonstration  would,  under 
the  bull  of  Alexander  VI,  give  Spain  as  good  a 
tide  to  them  as  Portugal,  the  proposition  tras 
accepted.  None  but  the  God  ci  heaven  knew 
the  greatness  of  the  tiaasactiona  thus  agreed 
upon  1 

Sailing  in  a  westward  direction  the  San  Vit- 
toria  touched  first  at  the  Canary  Islands.  After 
obtaining  supplies  she  set  sail  again,  md  by  the 
middle  of  December  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
Tarrying  here  for  one  month  she,  on  Easter 
eve,  anchored  still  farther  down  the  coasts  at 
San  Julian.    It  should  he  remarked  that,  up  to 
this  time,  but  one  great  thought,  apparently,  had 
occupied  alt  hearts^he  glory  of  tiie  enterprise. 
But  discontent,  sprinpint;  from  national  prej- 
udices, soon  began  to  manifest  itself^  The 
Spanish  officers  could  not  brook  the  idea  of 
achievement  under  a  Portuguese  commander. 
One  of  these  officers  liad  already  p^onc  so  far 
as  to  signalize  himself  in  awakening  discontent 
and  the  spirit  of  mutiny.   The  course  adopted 
by  the  commander,  thoi^h  of  a  revolting  char- 
acter, was  sTich  as  he  no  doubt  thought  the 
occasion  and  emergency  required.   Seoding  a 
letter  to  the  mutinoiHi  officer,  he  ordered  the 
bearer  of  it  to  slay  him  while  in  the  act  of  its 
pcnjsal.    The  order  was  strictly  obrycd  ;  the 
fatal  stab  was  given,  and  the  rebellious  otticer 
was  in  a  moment  a  lifeless  corpse.  Severe  meas* 
nre.s  were  adopted  in  the  c  ase  of  others,  enal  jlin^^ 
the  commander  to  maintain  his  supremacy.  Re- 
maining at  San  Julian  for  five  montlis,  they 
afterward  came  to  Santa  Cruz  and  tarried  two 
months.    S.xiling  from  the  latter  place  they,  nn 
the  i8lh  of  October,  discovered  the  narrow 
passage  between  Hem  del  Fuego  and  the 
.southernmost  limit  of  South  America.  This 
Strait  leads  to  the  South  Sea,  and  rip  to  this 
time  liad  been  tlie  object  of  search.   A  council 
was  held  as  to  flje  propriety  of  entering  it. 
Some,  faint  of  heart  and  incapable  of  weighing 
the  {^ndeur  of  their  entei-prise,  looked  at  the 
shattered  and  storm-riven  vessels,  and  said, 
^  Letus  go  back.**  But  the  spirits  of  progress 
were  there,  and  they  shouted,  "  Onward !"  The 
commander,  after  rJl  had  freely  spoken  tluir 
minds,  announced  it  as  his  irrevocable  determ- 
ination to  go  on,  in  s^te  of  perils,  as  long  as 
waters  spread  before  him,  and  winds  would  waft 


his  vessels,  till  the  end  was  attained.  Did  the 
heroic  ever  have  a  siihlimcr  manifestation  ?  On 
pain  of  death  no  man  from  that  hour  was  to 
mention  home,  or  shortness  of  provisions ;  and 
if  he  and  they  must  eat  the  hides  from  the  yards 
of  tlie  vessels,  the  fleet  should  go  forward.  The 
love  of  liome,  the  yearnings  of  affection,  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  must  not  be  once  named 
amonE:^  tliem. 

Alter  passing  the  Strait  the  squadron  sailed 
up  the  co.ist,  attempting  to  recfoss  the  equator 
and  gain  a  better  climate.  Stem  as  was  the 
commander,  his  nature  was  susceptible  of  sub- 
lime emotions.  Alter  a  struggle  of  fifteen  months 
he  shed  tears  of  joy  as  he  surveyed  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  waters  into  which  he  had  come — 
the  first  sailor  that  had  ever  looked  upon  their 
placid  bosom — tears  of  joy  that  tiod  had  opened 
the  gates  for  his  entrance  into  sodi  a  world ! 
The  name  he  gave  these  waters  will  l^e  tlie 
name  they  shall  bear  as  long  as  bark  shall  sail 
the  deep — the  Pacific  Ocean. 

For  nearly  four  months  they  sailed  over  this 
watery  main  without  sight  of  land — a  length  of 
time  never  before  known — and  the  thought  may 
not  have  been  uncommon  alike  to  captain  and 
crew,  we  may  never  see  land  again. 

They  had  not  sailed  far  after  leaving  the 
Strait  before  fresh  water  and  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and  suftrings  of  a  horrid  charac- 
ter b^m  to  ai^ar  among  tiiem.  Some  had 
the  scnr\'\' ;  the  tjiims  were  swollen  over  their 
teeth,  and  food  could  not  be  chewed ;  others 
suffered  dreadfully  from  other  causes.  For  the 
long  space  of  four  months  their  condition  was 
one  of  tmminf^led  and  intoleralilc  affliction.  All 
that  their  stern  commander  liud  intimated  as 
possible  was  realised.  The  leather  was  eaten 
from  the  riggin^x  of  the  vessels,  mice  became 
dear  as  venison,  and  saw-dust  was  eaten  to 
appease  the  gnawings  of  hunger  and  to  avert 
starvation.  Will  they,  must  they  perish?  With 
these  drspairin^^  thoughts  rc!ief  was  coining. 
Faint  glimmerings  of  land  appear  in  tlie  dis- 
tance. It  is  watched  with  eagerness,  and  proves 
at  last  to  be  a  group  of  islands,  which,  on  ap- 
]jroaching,  they  fjund  peopled,  clothed  wit'i 
beauty,  and  apparently  fertile.  Rice,  yams,  and 
cocoa-nnts  were  in  abundance.  Was  ever  relief 
more  joyous  or  welcome  ? 

On  account  of  the  thieving  propensities  of 
the  inhabitants  these  islands  were  called  tlie 
Ladrones.  Among  other  Aings  they  stole  the 
beautiful  skiff  at  tike  stern  of  the  commander^ 
vessel.  This  was  made  the  pretext  and  excuse 
for  plundering  and  burning  the  habitations  of  the 
natives.  In  ^e  melee  some  of  them  were  killed. 
This  act,  wholly  uncalled  for,  with  stmilar  * 
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DOW  and  then  manifestUig  themselves,  greatly 

tarni.sh  the  glory  of  our  commander.  Would  ' 
that  lor  himselt  and  the  glory  ot  humanity  one 
destined  to  become  so  iUustrious  could  have 
been  controlled  by  higher  moral  impulses! 
I  In  a  few  days  they  t'.iscovered  the  Plulippines, 
.  and  gradually  a  new  world  opened  up  to  them 
I  full  of  wonderful  objects;  elephants  in  flap- 
pings; vases  and  vessels  of  porcelain  ;  Inrds  of 
paradise  that  tiy  not,  but  be  blown  by  the  wind 
a  salubrious  clime  of  vast  and  varied  product- 
iveness— an  oceanic  paradise — ^where  birds,  and 
beasts,  nnd  men,  nnd  nature,  were  found  rejoic- 
ing 2&  if  unrobbed  of  primal  bliss.  The  Philip- 
pines were  friendly  and  considerably  advanced 
in  civilization.  One  of  the  kings  was  of  comely 
appearance — elegantly  tattooed,  dressed  in  silk, 
embroidered  cotton,  with  earrings  of  gold,  and 
ttUc  turban,  while  a  gold-handled  da^er  dangled 
at  his  side,  ninl  a  profusion  of  gold  rings  deco- 
rated \\\%  person.  The  people  were  Rtmilnrly 
dressed,  and  perfumed  with  aromatic  oils.  There 
was  culture,  too.  For  fishing  there  were  nets 
and  harpoons ;  for  war,  lances,  bucklers,  clubs, 
and  cutlasse?;.  while  the  land  wa.<;  in  a  high  .st.ite 
\    of  cultivation  and  produced  a  variety  of  spices  < 

hi  abundance. 
'       Zl!)u  was  an  island  of  note.    The  kini;  \v:is 
wealthy  and  powerfuL    Two  thousand  of  his 
men,  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  were  at  the 
water's  edge  to  receive  the  strangers,  who  en- 
tered the  port  with  colors  flyinp;  and  cannon 
I    roaring,  awalcening  all  the  emotions  of  fear 
I  among  the  natives.  A  treaty  was  formed  easily.  I 
I      Finding  these  various  islands  friendly  and  hcM- 
pitnMe,  our  captain  very  unworthily  attempted 
to  exact  tribute  of  them.    Most  of  them,  under 
doress,  at  once  submitted.  The  king  of  one 
of  them,  however,  firmly  remonstrated.  "As 
strangers  I  wish  to  supply  your  wants,  to  show 
you  all  proper  respect,  and  I  have  sent  you  a 
I   present ;  but  I  owe  no  obedienc«r  to  those  whom, 
I    tin  now,  I  have  never  seen,  and  I  will  pay 
'    none."    This  noble  protest  only  provoked  the  \ 
I    resolution  to  destroy  the  prince.  Forty-nine 
I   men,  oar  oommander  leading,  well  armed,  at- 
tacked about  1,500  of  the  natives,  who  fought 
with  desperatinn.  The  Spaniards  were  not  equal 
to  the  taiik  tljey  had  undertaken.    An  adjacent 
village  ^ns  fired  with  tiie  hope  that  it  would 
create  a  panic  amon^^  them,  but  in  vain.  The 
natives  perceived  that  the  legs  of  the  Spaniards 
I    were  unprotected  by  mail,  and,  so  taking  good 
I    aim  and  boldly  rushing  upon  them,  they  were 
thrown  into  disorder.    The  captain  at  length 
was  left  w  iili  only  seven  or  eight  men,  and  was 
struggling  with  a  wound  from  a  poisoned  arrow. 
Th^  pelt  him  with  stones ;  his  hebnet  is  stricken 


off;  he  is  wounded  by  a  lance  in  the  temple, 
and  his  sword  arm  is  disabled.  The  Spaniards 
heroically  persevere,  Init  are  pres&ed  back  into 
the  waters,  tin  dieir  leader  receives  a  fatal  blow, 
bringing  him  to  his  fece  among  the  waves,  where 
his  career  is  ended.  The  men  fled  and  left  him 
in  the  hands  of  tlieir  conquerors.  Thus  the 
King  of  Matan  maintsdned  his  independence, 
and  "throughout  the  islands  acquired  tisc  him- 
self a  matchless  glory." 

This  disaster  was  the  fruit  of  rashness  ;  the 
Spaniards  felt  it  severely.  The  kna  of  sn^  a 
leader  so  far  away  from  home,  at  such  a  time, 
and  in  unknown  seas,  was  no  ordinary  calamity. 
Rash  and  unnecessarily  stem  as  Ite  was,  he 
had  now  become  their  tight  and  support  Add 
to  this  that  many  of  their  comrades  were  also 
slain.  The  King  of  Zebu,  too,  proved  treacher- 
ous, and  as  a  result  many  of  the  ships'  captains 
had  perished. 

The  remnant  that  was  left  did  not,  however, 
lose  heart.  They  boldly  swept  out  again  into 
the  unknown  seas  in  quest  of  the  Moluccas, 
concerning  which  they  had  heard  something  at 
Zebu.  Touching  at  Bohol  and  Mindinas.  they 
came  to  Sooloo,  where  they  received  the  lirst 
intdl^ence  of  Borneo^  Passing  on.widi  in- 
creasincT  cai^crness,  and  yet  through  much  stress 
of  weather,  they  reached  Puicau,  where  tliey 
obtained  provisions  and  the  assistance  of  pilots. 
The  conviction,  meantime,  was  growing  that 
their  captain's  ideas  were  correct,  that  the 
Moluccas  could  be  gained  by  a  westward  saiL 
With  their  pilots,  therefore,  they  flew  away  with 
renewed  and  growing  zeal.  At  length,  No> 
vember  8th,  the  long-sought  uUima  tkuh  was 
gained ;  the  San  Vittoria  was  anchored  at  last 
in  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Moluccas.  The 
problem  was  solved.  Their  commander  was 
not  a  foolish  enthttsiast  and  dreamer,  but  a 
great  and  far-seeing  man. 

This  great  achievement  unfolded  many  hith- 
erto unknown  truths.  The  earth  was  proved 
to  be  spherical ;  the  extension  of  the  American 
continent  southward  was  also  ascertained ;  a 
vast  watery  world  between  America  and  Asia 
was  discovered  ;  a  new  island  world  was  also 
added  to  geography.  The  gates  of  the  seas 
were  opened,  and  the  paths  for  enterprise  upon 
the  waters  were  marked  out  Nothing  in  the 
histor}'of  the  human  race  surpasses  this  achieve- 
ment "That  of  Columbus  dwindles  away  in 
comparison.  It  is  a  display  of  superhuman 
courage,  superhuman  perseverance,  a  display 
of  resolution  not  to  be  diverted  from  its  pur- 
pose by  any  motive  or  any  saffcriDg,  but  in- 
flexibly persisting  to  its  end.*' 

Having  been  hospitably  received  at  the 
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Moluccas,  and  having  bartered  to  the  extent  de- 
sirable, they  were  ready  for  the  return  voyage 
by  the  middle'  of  I>ec«mber.  It  was  ffiiind, 
however,  that  one  ©f  Aeir  vessels,  the  Trini- 
dad, was  unfit  for  sea.  Of  the  others  one  had 
stolen  away  and  two  had  been  destroyed.  The 
San  Vittoria  was  alone  on  die  return  voyage. 
Lone  and  wonderful  bark!  How  Winds  and 
waves  have  luifTeted  thee !  How  wonderful  hast 
thou  held  on  thy  way!  Couldst  thou  sjjeak,  of 
what  suflerings,  what  heart-aches,  what  despairs, 
what  deaths  couldst  thou  tell !  The  commander 
tliat  once  with  brave  and  heroic  heart  trod  thy 
deck  is  not  with  thee  now.  Many  of  thy  crew 
lie  in  distant  watery  graves.  God's  eye  has 
been  upon  thce^ — is  upon  thee  yet.  Sail  on, 
wondrous  bark !  Homeward  Ixjund,  may  pro- 
pitious gales  waft  thee  safely  on!  The  siory 
thou  canst  tell  will  wake  die  world  to  ad- 
miration, and  the  tale  of  thy  fortunes  will  in- 
spire the  pens  of  historians  in  ages  to  come ! 

The  Trinidad  refitted  and  attempted  to  get 
back  to  Spain,  but  was  wrecked.  Her  crew  fell 
into  the  liands  of  some  Portuguese  and  were 
made  prisoners. 

The  San  Vittoria,  on  leaving  the  Moluccas, 
had  on  board  forty-seven  Europeans,  some  In- 
dians, and  native  pilots.  Heavy  gales  were 
S(X)n  cnco\intered. 

O'er  tha  ton  heavens ;  loud  on  U>eir  awe-struck  car 
OiiM  MMm  wemM  to  ol^  Af^rmtk  matJkmtr* 

Discontent  appears ;  a  mutiny  occurs ;  twenty 

of  their  number  are  lost — we  know  not  how. 
At  length,  September.  6>  1522,  the  San  Vittoria 
arrived  at  San  Lucar,  and  on  the  8th  went  up 
the  River  Seville.  She  had  been  absent  three 
vears  and  fourteen  days,  and  iiad  saile(!  proba- 
bly 4S,ooo  miles.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  officers  and  seamen  that  sailed  with 
the  squadron  on\y  t/iirtccn  survived  the  voyagel 
Of  the  five  ships  the  San  "\'^ittoria  alone  re- 
mained. "  Her  little  handful  of  survivors  on 
reaching  Seville  walked  to  Giurch  in  tiieir 
shirt.s,  barefooted,  with  burning  tapers  in  their 
hands,  to  return  thanks  to  the  Most  High  for 
their  wondrous  preservation."  Unconsciously 
these  men,  under  the  leadership  of  the  im- 
TAortal  Magellan,  who  perished  in  thn  enter- 
prise, were  the  pioneers  of  the  world's  progress, 
opening  to  their  own  and  to  all  times  the  patlis 
of  dvitization,  commerce,  and  religion.  They 
were  not  the  happy  di.scoverers,  as  was  Colum- 
bus, of  a  continent,  but  in  a  sense  Ihey  were 
tht  ^Bwovenrs  tf  ^  world  U  ikt  tvorUL 
How  has  that  world  moved  since  their  tapers 
went  out! 


HAREM  AND  HOME  LIFE  IN  THE 
EAST. 

PART  II. 

THE  afternoon  spent  at  the  Pasha's  proved 
unusually  interesting  and  entertaining,  but 
less  so  than  a  visit  to  the  home  of  a  Damascene 
named  Ali,  and  Bey  of  somcthhij;  or  other,  but 
called  !)y  t^ie  Consul  simply  .'\It-Bey.  As  in 
t^gypt.  ever)'  department  of  labor  has  its  sheik, 
so  that  a  nan  would  bear  that  title  if  he  was 
only  a  regulator  of  the  differences  between  two 
donkey  boys;  so,  in  Syria,  every  department  of 
government  or  of  labor  has  its  Bey.  Therefore, 
Ali-Bey  may  be  a  very  great  or  a  very  small 
man,  which  I  did  not  learn.  I  only  know  that 
his  garment  was  of  the  finest  cloth ;  tliat  he 
welcomed  us  to  his  mansion  with  the  manners 
of  an  Englishman  united  to  the  warmth  of  an 
Oriental.  The  court-yard  was  deserted  when 
we  entered,  but  when  the  gentlemen  bad  been 
left  in  the  pleasant  salon,  and  we  went  across 
the  court  toward  the  harem,  countless  heads, 
some  woollv,  some  turhaned,  some  sunnv  and  ! 
light,  some  l>ound  in  gay  kercliiefs,  appeared  at  I 
windows  and  doors,  testifying  to  the  use  of 
slaves  in  this  Eastern  household.  I  did  not 
marvel  at  the  number  of  attendants,  when  I 
remembered  tliat  this  quiet,  gentlemanly,  elderly 
man  had  just  taken  his  fifteenth  wife. 

Tlie  salon,  where  the  gentlemen  had  been  left 
with  the  master  ol  the  house,  had  been  elabo- 
rately decorated  and  adorned;  the  room  to 
which  we  were  shown,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
mansion,  was  far  less  attractive.  The  silken 
divans  showed  marks  of  constant  use,  the  cur- 
tains the  prints  of  soiled  fingers.  One  of  the 
women  only  waited  to  receive  us,  a  delicate  [ 
Syrian  face,  with  eye<?  of  Roffr«;t  luster,  as  sad  j 
as  the  eyes  of  a  wounded  gazelle.  She  may  | 
have  been  thirty  years  of  age,  not  more.  Hardly 
bad  we  given,  and  received  the  Eastern  saluta- 
tion, a  tnnch  upon  the  forehead,  and  a  h.xnd 
upon  the  heart,  and  seated  ourselves  on  llic 
broad  divan  before  the  rest  came  in— ^  group  ' 
of  thirteen  women,  whom  I  thought  it  would 
take  long  to  know  from  one  another,  and  longer 
still  to  locate  satisfactorily,  giving  each  her 
proper  place  in  the  household.  They  were  too 
many  to  admit  of  much  comment  or  individual 
manners.  Not  one  came  to  the  divan.  Some 
sat  on  the  daYs,.  some  laughed  in  our  faces, 
others  saluted  us  and  stared.  They  were  evi- 
dently '.inprepared  for  our  visit,  and  the  ladies, 
whom  we  should  probably  have  seen  arrayed  in 
silken  trowsers,  embrtridered  bodices  and  jewels, 
we  now  saw  in  all  their  home  attir^  and  exhibit' 
ing  their  most  every-day  manners. 
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There  was  great  variety  of  dress,  both  in 
materia],  style,  and  manner  of  wearing,  half 

provinjj  the  statements  we  have  often  heard, 
that,  in  these  particulars,  the  members  of  a 
harem  are  not  restricted.  The  trowsers  were 
nearly  all  of  ealioo^  tiie  robes  and  jadcets  of 
widely  flifferinc;  pattern.  I  do  not  think  one 
Udy  had  on  hose,  and  some  were  even  without 
sUppen.  The  plaits  of  the  hair  had  evidently 
been  made  days  before,  and  the  few  who  had 
not  the  long  locks  to  braid  were  the  only  ones 
whose  coiffure  was  even  neat  One  after  an- 
other offered  the  dsunty  dgarettes  from  their  ow  n 
mouths,  evidently  amused  tluit  we  could  not  or 
would  not  smoke.  Not  one  of  the  thirteen  \v:is 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  nearly  all  were 
under  seventeen,  and  quite  childish  in  size  and 
looks.  One  had  fresh  flowers  in  her  hair,  of 
which  she  seemed  specially  prond.  The  others 
smiled  signihcantly,  and  she  triumphantly  when 
we  ventured  to  admire  a  bod,  and,  in  true  spirit 
of  Oriental  cmirtesy,  she  divided  the  whole 
clusters  of  little  blossoms  into  as  many  parts 
as  she  had  visitors,  leaving  only  one  sprig  of 
evergreen  in  her  hair.  The  flowers  were— so 
said  our  interpreter— the  gift  of  her  lord,  and  a 
mark  of  special  iavor.  Had  every  stranger  pres- 
ent followed  the  same  rule  of  Eastern  etiquette, 
and  b^ged  die  favor  of  presenting  any  thing 
and  every  thing  admired  I>y  these  childish  mes- 
dames,  we  should  have  returned  to  the  salon 
shorn  of  mantles  and  gloves,  ornaments,  and 
even  hair.  From  the  minutest  bow  on  the  hat 
down  to  the  buttons  on  the  shoes,  every  thing; 
in  view  was  noticed,  fingered,  commented  on, 
and  admired. 

By  the  time  this  was  over  we  were  sunlmoned 
to  an  upper  chamber,  the  real  reception-room  of 
the  iiarenu  The  hangings  and  divans  were  of 
crimson  satin ;  the  room  had  taUes— nre  artl- 

'    cles  to  be  found  in  an  Eastern  salon — and  upon 

I    them  stood  rows  of  sandals  such  as  are  worn 

I  by  ladies  in  wet  wealiier.  They  were  made  of 
ebony  and  motber-of-peari,  and  each  of  the 
ladies  seemed  anxious  that  Iicr  own  should  be 

'  carefully  inspected  and  admired.  Then,  by  way 
of  entertainment,  tlie  jewel  box  was  brought 

I  forth;  and  though  we  learned  which  gift  had 
been  presented  to  each,  it  was  plalnlv  to  l-e 

I    seen  that  all  was  one  family  box,  and  all  the 

!   property  of  tte  master. 

j  In  this  room,  decked  with  dfaunonds  and  clad 
in  silken  mantle,  was  the  new  wife,  enjoying 
her  brief  day  of  triumph.  She  was  not  above 
fourteen  years  of  age,  not  as  pretty  as  many  of 
Uie  others,  but  had  a  certain  air  of  conscious 
precedence  which    the  others  evidently  felt. 

I    There  was  no  special  indication  of  ill- fee  ling,  j 


no  special  deference,  but  a  general  avoidance 
of  her,  while  there  seemed  the  greatest  ireedom 

of  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  rest  toward 

each  other.  Doubtless  each,  in  turn,  had  been 
through  the  same  brief  experience  of  triumph 
over  her  predecessors,  of  coolness  and  distrust 
from  them,  till  time  brought  a  new  favorite,  and 
each  joined  the  sisterhood  of  those  t.\st  aside. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  take,  from 
even  a  sliort  interview,  the  ihental  and  moral 
status  of  tliese  child-women,  or  to  realize  tliat 
this  life  of  such  ease  and  want  of  care  brought 
with  it  a  sure  heritage  of  ignorance  and  indo- 
lence. We  read  of  the  liKppiness  of  the  slaves 
in  these  Eastern  homes,  of  the  voluntary  going 
of  young  girls  from  their  wretched  homes  to 
the  markets.  It  may  all  1>e  true,  and  that  the 
life  of  the  harem  here  is  great  gain  compared  to 
any  lliiui^  the  East  would  offer  outside  (tf  it 
Hut,  in  comparison  with  the  life  a  woman  should 
live,  the  life  of  activity  that  develops  mind  and 
soul,  it  is  a  ft  rril)le  davery,  whose  worst  fea- 
tures can  not  be  half  comprehended  when  seen 
only  in  books.  There  were  the  customary  sher- 
bets, chilxHiks,  and  coffee,  without  partaking  of 
which  no  visitor  escapes  from  an  Elastern  house. 
Their  ir^nomncc  with  regard  to  any  other  mode 
of  lite  than  theirs  made  itself  manifest  in  ques- 
tions like  this,  "Why  were  we  allowed  to  go 
unvailed?"  "How  many  of  us  were  of  one 
harem?"  etc 

Out  into  the  court,  as  we  passed  along,  came 
many  slaves  of  various  ages  and  hues,  from 
whose  numbers  some  of  the  wives  have  been 
taken.  They  took  us  to  the  baths  in  the  lower 
floor  of  the  boose,  a  long  suit  rooms  with 
marble  fountains,  arched  roofe,  and  floors  of 
mosaics. 

Among  the  women  in  charge  was  a  young 
Nubian  from  the  Nile,  queenly  in  ,lace  and 
figure,  beautiful  as  the  dancing  girls  of  Thebes. 
I  wondered,  as  I  saw  lier  move  a!)Out  arran2;ing 
the  bath,  if,  in  her,  no  one  of  licr  fifteen  mis- 
tresses found  a  rivaL  There  was  not  her  equal 
among  them. 

The  extremely  simple  mode  of  lite  makes  the 
expense  of  an  establishment  like  this  small 
compared  to  American  ideas  of  an  expensive 
household.  One  dish  of  stewed  herbs,  and  a 
pile  of  bread  in  the  kitchen,  around  which  this 
motley  group  of  skves  gathers,  and  another  in 
the  eating-room  of  the  family  for  the  wives, 
makes  often  a  meal  in  the  richer  as  well  as  the 
poorer  families  of  the  East  M^ss  Pardue, 
\vriting  of  the  East  as  it  was  thirty  j-ears  ago, 
speaks  of  Mu.ssulmans,  who,  in  imitation  of 
Mohammed,  furnished  each  one  of  their  wives 
1  with  separate  apartments  and  servants.    I  am 
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attnved  by  rdiaiUe  authority  that  the  instances 
in  which  this  is  tlie  case  are  very  rare. 

Mohammed  left  at  his  deatli  nine  wives  and  a 
house  for  each  to  live  in.  Some  historians  place 
the  whole  number  of  his  spouses  as  high  as 
\     twenty-five.   TIic  teachings  of  the  Koran  allow 
a  Mohammedan  but  four,  but  AH-Hcy  has  chosen 

I  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Prophet,  and  to 
disregard  the  precept 

As  we  issued  from  the  bath  two  of  the  wives 

:  were  watchin£^  by  t!ic  doors,  and  they  came 
forth,  one  bearing  a  baby  in  her  armi^,  one  lead- 
ing a  little  girl  of  three  years,  whose  long,  blaclc 
hair  was  hmicloJ  in  niinule  braids,  at  the  end 
of  each  of  which  was  a  small  gold  coin.  A 
sweet  child,  of  whom  the  mother  might  justly 

j  be  proud — a  dear  child  with  her  mother's  herit- 
age before  her — to  be  one  of  many  in  the  home 

'  of  some  man  who  would  love  her  while  her  face 
was  &ir  with  the  same  love  he  gave  her  prede- 

I   cessor,  and  would  give  the  one  who  would  suc- 

I    ceed  her.   Rather  a  sorry  fate,  my  little  maiden. 

!  If  I  called  you  mine  I  should  want  to  shut  the 
lids  over  the  soft  eyes  with  mine  own  band,  and 
hide  you  under  the  orange  blooms  ttefore  that 
day.  Among  the  Damascenes  there  lives  a  Jew 
who  is  building  an  Aladdin's  palace,  a  wonder 
of  architectural  beauty  and  cosdiness.  Patien  tly . 
over  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  little  donkeys 
have  stnigfTle<l  nndcr  their  burden  of  raiest 
marbles  that  came  from  Italy  l)y  way  of  the  sea. 
Precious  stones  gleam  in  the  walls.  Doors  of 
rosewood  swing  on  silver  hinges,  and  the  panels 

I  are  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  Ebony  and  ala- 
liaster  mock  each  otlier  in  the  ceiling.  Pictures, 
that  look  as  if  copied  from  Chinese  fans,  look  out 
of  frames  of  pure  gold.  A  cradle  of  silver  fret- 
work rocks  in  the  nursery  for  the  babies  of  the 
Jew.  A  fat  woman,  in  a  faded  calico  wrapper 
and  red  morocco  slippers,  a  crumpled  collar, 
and  finger  nails  that  were  in  mourning;,  with  a 

I    diamond  aigrette  in  her  gray  hair,  and  diamonds 

I  blaring  on  her  fat  hands— this  was  the  mistress 
of  the  gorgeous  house. 

There  is  another  house  snrrounded  by  pronnds 
beautiful  as  an  Engli.sh  park,  and  filled  with  the 
choicest  treasures  of  tiie  Orient—4  house  where 
the  quiet  elegance  of  a  stately  Western  home 
and  tlie  negligent  luxuriance  of  a  mapnifirent 
Eastern  one  seem  to  have  united.  We  did 
not  expect  to  see  the  mistress  of  this  place, 
though  the  spot,  as  one  of  tlie  curiosities  of 
Damascus,  is  visited  by  nearly  all  stran«^prs, 

j  much  as  a  gienagerie  might  be  visited  when  the 
Hons  are  away.  We  had  expected  to  meet  the 
French  femme  di  chambre,  who  should  act  as 
cicerone,  and  give  u's  oppnrtunttv  to  judge  of 
the  tastes  of  this  much-talked-of  woman,  who 


wears  oar  English  garb  and  speaks  the  English 
tongue,  and  yet  is  called  the  ^  Queen  of  Pal- 
myra."  But  it  took  ortly  a  glance  at  the  lady 
in  black  uress  and  garden  hat  and  gloves,  i 
working  among  the  flowers,  to  assure  us  that  ( 
we  had  come  at  the  wrong  time.    The  lioness  j 
whom  we  had  thought  far  away  in  the  desert  I 
was  here  in  her  pleasant  cage ;  the  queen,  in- 
stead of  living  among  tiie  tents  of  her  subjects, 
had  sought  her  city  home.    Before  there  was 
time  to  retreat  the  lady  observed  us,  aiuL  com- 
ing forward,  greeted  us  witli  a  cheerful  cordial- 
ity that  left  no  doubt  in  our  minds  of  a  genuine 
welcome,  and,  sitting  in  her  parlor,  walking  in 
her  grounds,  admiring  her  horses — creatures  of 
the  rarest  desert  breed,  with  soul  enough  in 
their  eyes  to  make  one  question  if  there  were 
not  somewhere  a  boundless  desert  where  thev 
should  wander  in  freedom  immortal — so  a  very 
enjoyable  morning  was  passed. 

Let  not  some  of  my  good  brethren  who  have 
walked  throu-;!)  this-  woman's  home,  peejjed 
into  her  prayer-book  and  pored  over  her  album, 
and  then  gone  away  to  wail  over  the  tokens 
of  hopeless  depravity  her  life  has  shown,  and 
to  draw  a  heart-rending  picture  of  a  deserted 
husband  and  neglected  babies,  hold  up  their 
hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  tiiot^t  of  per- 
sonal association  with  Madame  Medjuel,  the 
wife  of  the  Arab  Slu  ik.  1  a.ssure  them  the 
missionaries  of  Syria  hold  her  in  higii  regard 
as  a  Christian,  as  an  active  co>worker  and 
helper  in  tiie  lalmr  of  s])rcading  the  nospcl, 
as  an  earnest  hearer  of  the  Word,  and  a  pa-  j 
tient  doer  of  the  work  of  the  Lord — a  reformed 
woman,  m  short,  on  whose  head  the  ashes  of  j 
penitence  have  fallen  till  no  man  should  dare 
to  scatter  dust  over  the  whitened  locks. 

The  stor\%  as  it  comes  fiom  one  of  the  rehr 
tives  of  the  wronged  husband,  is  so  unlike  the  j 
pathetic  versions  that  have  found  their  way  to  i 
our  own  country  as  to  be  worth  repeating.  , 
Madame  Medjuel  is  an  old  and  gray-haired  I 
woman,  but  still  stately,  self-possessed,  and 
elegant.    She  w-.is  the  daughter  of  an  English  ' 
admiral  of  wealth — the  beautiful  daughter  for 
whom  the  father  desired  a  lofty  alliance.  She 
was  loved  by  a  German  Baron,  Prime  Minister  ' 
of  a  Continent.!!  Court ;  but  her  father  chose 
that  she  should  become  the  wife  of  a  well-  . 
known  English  Earl,  to  whom  she  was  united 
while  yet  very  young.    An  English  Earl!  that 
sounds  fine,  but,  despite  the  earldom,  a  man 
of  lowest  habits  and  vilest  tastes— one  who  ■ 
made  her  life  a  Aing  to  be  endured  and  krnthed.  I 
Its  trials  proved  too  great  for  a  spirit  undisci- 
plined, and  any  way  of  escape  from  it  would 
have  been  welcomed.   And  just  at  this  trjing  j 
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j  point  in  her  experience  the  way  of  all  that  she 
'  should  not  have  chosen  opened  liefore  her,  and 
J  the  old  love  was  strong  to  add  to  her  tempta- 
tion. She  tailed,  fell,  witii  the  Baroo,  and 
left  the  Earl  to  his  favorites,  selected  from 
I  among  chambennaids  and  pa^stry-cooks.  And 
I  now  came  her  bitterest  lesson,  suiEcient  in 
j  itsdC^  fearftil  as  was  her  sin,  to  have  been  its 
j    penalty-.    The  man  for  whom  she  had  broken 

I every  link  that  bound  her  to  honor  could  not 
marry  her,  could  not  take  her  to  his  home,  and, 
after  a  time  of  wandering,  found  her  a  restraint 
upon  his  mo%Tmcnt«!  and  fled.  Alone,  lost, 
I  desolate  and  desperate,  beautiful  still,  with  no 
I  hcb  of  means— fiST  she  had  wealth  of  her  own— 
with  all  lack  of  lailb  in  human  help,  she  might 
have  proved  a  destroyer  of  many  besides  her- 
self ;  but  her  hand  or  her  fortune  was  sought  by 
a  poverty-stricken  Greek  prince^  They  were 
!  married,  and  aftenvard  the  story  of  her  shame 
I  became  known  at  the  court  where  her  new  hus- 
band stood  high  in  favor,  and  the  decree  said 
one  of  two  things  must  lie->4iis  position,  infla- 
etice.  and  prospects  at  the  court  must  be  relin- 
quished or  the  stained  wife  be  put  away.  He 
did  not  hesitate  long,  "  though,"  saj-s  the  world, 
"  he  loved  her."  In  (he  greatness  of  his  man'> 
liness,  in  the  nobleness  of  his  power  of  self- 
sacrifice,  he  witliheld  from  her  the  knowledge 
of  her  fiite  till  he  had  obtained  possession  of  all 
the  money  which  he  coukt  possibly  get  into  his 
power— ///£>/:  he  put  her  away. 

And  so  escape  the  third  from  this  "unfortu-  | 
nate  alliancew"  Then  she  fled,  with  no  compan- 
ions but  her  servants — fled  from  the  face  of 
man.  from  the  lands  called  civilized — and  alone, 
among  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  the  deserts 
of  Afirfca,  she  wrought  out  one  of  her  lift's 
hard  problems.   Journeying  from  Damascus  to 
Palmyra,  she  had  en2;as:ed,  as  must  always  be 
.    done,  the  protection  of  one  of  the  sheiks  of  a 
I  tribe  of  Bedouins.  These  shdks  are  supposed 
j    to  negotiate  with  all  unfriendly  tribes  on  the 
,    route,  and  to  guard  the  frave'er  from  all  danger. 
I    Medjucl  wa^  faithful,  but  they  were  attacked, 
I  and  only  the  desperate  valor  of  the  sheik*s 
I    drfcnse  and  the  risk  of  his  own  life  saved  hers. 

Site  h.id  hated  and  despised  all  men,  had  be- 
I    licved  all  alike  incapable  of  any  thing  noble, 
sdf-sacrificing,  or  even  just,  and  here  In  this 
Bedouin  sheik  she  saw  for  the  first  lime  in  her 
experience  an  exhibition  of  courage,  of  self- 
;  sacrifice  such  as  she  had  never  hoped  to  meet 
He  protected  her  to  Palmyra  and  conducted 
her  sat'ely  to  Damascus,  and,  desolate  and  un- 
friended, when  he  left  her  she  would  have  gone 
wWi  him.  To  know  hts  care  woukl  continue, 
ttat  she  could  dwell  near  <me  who  was  gener- 


ous and  brave,  grew  in  her  nature  to  be  a  con- 
scious need.  She  could  not  go  to  live  in  the 
desert  with  his  tribe  unless  she  went  as  his 
wife.  He  was  unlearned— she  had  known  three 
men  of  culture  and  letters.  He  was  a  Mos- 
lem— she  had  known  the  protection  of  men 
from  the  three  great  sects  of  Christians.  He 
was  but  a  petty  sheik— she  bad  been  a  duchess 
j  in  one  proud  kingdom  and  a  princess  in  an- 
other. He  bad  no  money — no  matter,  she  had 
enough  for  two.  He  might,  take  more  tiian  one 
wifit— wellf  even  that  experience  had  already 
known  its  parallel  in  her  past  He  was  be- 
yond the  limits  of  civilization — so  was  she.  He 
could  speak  no  language  tiiat  she  could  crnnpre* 
bend— no  matter,  she  had  beard  lying  love- 
words  eno\igh. 

So,  one  by  one,  the  arguments  against  him, 
strange  as  it  m.ay  seem  to  OS,  were  surmounted, 
and  they  told  the  sheik  that  the  lady  would 
become  his  wife.  Astonished  and  afraid,  he 
went  away  to  ponder  011  what  the  beautiful 
Frank  could  mean,  and,  pondering  weQ,  con- 
cluded that  he  had  better  respectfully  decline, 
which  lie  did,  and  then  went  away  to  the  desert. 
But  the  persevering  woman  thought  she  could 
cure  him  of  (his  lack  of  ooniidence,  and  she 
went  after  him.  As  his  guest,  among;  his  wild 
people,  caring  for  the  sick,  looked  upon  in 
wondering  admiration  by  the  simple  Arab  wo- 
men, there  she  wooed  and  there  she  won  him. 
They  came  to  the  Enc;!ish  Consul  at  Damascu.s, 
who  refused  to  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of 
matrimony ;  so  they  returned,  and  were  married 
in  the  desert  by  the  simple  ceremony  <tf  his 
tribe.  Two  years  later  the  marria?:e  was  con- 
firmed to  her  satisfaction  by  the  English  rite, 
and  in  the  years  that  have  since  gone  she 
has  shared  his  desert  life.  She  told  us  she  had 
ridden  in  long  night-journeys  behind  him  on 
his  horse,  or  beside  him  on  the  camels  in  their 
travels  in  the  desert  She  had  shared  every 
peril  and  hardship  that  could  accompany  their 
wandering  life.  But  it  remained  for  others  to 
tell  how  she  had  placed  an  her  fortune  hi  his 
hands;  built  him  this  palace  in  Damascus  and 
another  amnn^  the  mountains  ;  living  here  with 
servants  like  an  English  duchess  when  he  is 
away,  but  conforming  to  his  mode  of  life— mat- 
ing beside  him  on  the  mat  in  true  Oriental 
slvle — when  he  is  here,  and  sjHMiding  the  greater 
portion  of  her  time  in  the  desert-life  witii  him. 

It  remained  for  the  missionaries  to  tell  how, 
with  hand,  and  hear^  and  purse,  she  works 
among  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  ignorant, 
gathering  up  all  the  scattered  fragments  of  her 
own  wr^ed  life,  and  feeding  with  them  the 
multitude.    And  this  Arab  shdk,  Medjuel» 
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'  whose  tent  she  shares,  has  proved  worthy,  in 
all  tliat  makes  man  maaliest,  of  her  gifts.  He 
scorns  to  meddle  with  her  fortune,  and,  though 
a  devoted  follower  of  the  Prophet  himself,  says 
he  sliould  despise  her  could  she  chniige  her 
ikith ;  and  he  has  never  taiten  another  wife, 
though  tiie  iiidii^;eiice  of  Ms  right  to  do  so  was 
among  the  probabilities  of  her  future. 

The  forepjoing  is  one  of  those  true  tn!es  that 
is  stranger  than  tiction.  Its  outline  has  been 
before  the  world  in  a  variety  of  forms  for  many 
years.  Tongues  of  chroniclers  have  done  their 
worst  for  the  outcast,  and  the  world  will  care  as 
little  about  her  redemption  as  it  cared  for  her 
perdition;  but  after  bearing  the  tale  as  it  was 
told  to  me,  on  the  house-top  one  evcnint^  when 
the  sun  was  going  down  the  slopes  of  Lebanon 
toward  the  sea,  I  felt  thankful  that  a  little  boat 
welUnigh  wrecked  on  the  sea  of  human  passion 
had  drifted  into  the  tide  of  a  true  human  love, 
and  so  against  the  Eternal  Rode. 


LUDWIG  UIII-AND, 


GERMANY,  within  the  past  few  years,  has 
lost  in  Luclwjg  Uhland  one  of  her  best  be- 
loved poets,  and  she  seems  to  have  entombed 
with  him  a  whole  period  of  her  past,  rich  in 
beautifol  memories  and  ardent  hopes.  In  fiwt, 
when  our  poet  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
LietUr  in  1815,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  was  ris- 
ing on  the  German  nation.  After  a  kmg  sleep, 
disturhed  by  restless  dreams;  after  a  destruct- 
ive Winter,  wliich  had  arrested  all  progress  and 
paralyzed  all  life,  the  Springtime  bad  at  last  re- 
turned, and  the  warm  tvcath  of  May  reanimated 
the  sad  and  desolate  fields. 

O,  how  hii^h  (lid  all  hearts  beat  with  joj'ous 
expectation  at  this  time  of  national  reawaken- 
ing !  How  the  breasts  of  all  dilated,  breathing 
with  intoxication  the  life-giving  atmosphere  of 
revivinjj  liberty  and  failh  !  Was  it  not  their 
union  that  had  produced  this  great  movement, 
that  was  greeted  almost  as  a  mirade?  Ger- 
many then  afforded  the  world  (lie  spectacle  that 
Alexis  de  Tocqucville  declares  he  had  met  with 
only  in  England ;  she  showed,  in  appearance  at 
leasts  a  pecfect  accord  between  the  religious  and 
])olitical  worlrl,  lictwccn  private  and  public  vir- 
tues, between  Christianity  and  liberty.  Uhland, 
in  the  preface  to  his  poems,  expresses  himself 
thus:  "Now  tliat  liberty,  so  long  restrained, 
is  escaping  in  bright  flames,  the  Lied  will  be 
bom  again  and  spring  forth  under  these  radiant 
fires,  with  a  refulgence  hitherto  unknown.  .  .  . 
May  a  new  generation  arise,  stronger  and  more 
£Uy  tempered  than  ours  I  Such  is  not  only  our 


wish,  but  the  ardent  pfayer  we  address  to 
Heaven.*' 

But  these  hopes  were  to  be  of  short  duration, 
the  harvest  seems  not  to  ham  aaswered  to  the 

seedtime.  The  period  whose  coming  Uhland 
welcomed  with  so  much  enthusiasm  is  now 
ended,  and  that  which  has  suocecded  it  inspires 
much  less  confidence,  Germany  is  now  under- 
going a  polifif-al,  philosophical,  and  literar\',  and, 
more  ihau  ail,  a  religious  crisis.  The  true 
cause  of  die  present  paralysis  of  its  {dtSosophic 
thought,  and  the  languishing  of  its  poetic  inspi- 
ration, is  to  be  sought  in  this  religious  crisis ; 
it  is  because  Germany  has  forgotten  how  to 
{Mcay  that  she  has  lost  the  secret  of  her  beautiful 
songs  and  vast  thoughts  ;  it  is  bccai:^e  her  faith 
is  shaken  that  her  iniellcctual  Ufe  languishes. 
Her  future  will  then  depend  on  her  solution  of 
tlie  religious  question. 

For  a  better  understancling  of  the  elevadon 
and  profundity  of  the  German  genius,  for  a  bet- 
ter aqqweciation  of  the  danger  it  incurs  to-day, 
and  tbe  racks  it  must  avoid,  there  is  perhaps  a 
no  more  useful  and  instructive  study  than  that 
of  the  life  and  works  of  the  poet  that  Germany 
has  but  lately  lost 

Ludwig  Uhland  was  born  on  the  26th  of  April,  , 
1787,  at  Tubingen.  His  grandfather  had  been 
an  eminent  theologian  of  Suabia,  and  the  poet 
imbibed  from  the  traditions  of  his  fiunily  the 
elements  of  a  sound  and  humble  piety.  All  his 
life  was  passed  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his 
province,  and  almost  within  the  walls  of  the 
pleasant  house  situated  on  the  enchanting  banks 
of  the  Ncckar.  Simplicity  was  the  principal 
characteristic  and  pervading  charm  of  his  mod- 
est way  of  livii^.  When,  later  in  life,  merited 
distinctions  of  all  kinds  were  lavished  upon  him 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  t.alcnt  of  the  poet 
and  the  services  of  the  citizen,  Uhland,  to 
whom  they  came  unsought,  seemed  to  value 
them  slighUy.  He  was  free  firora  that  puerile 
vanity  which  is  the  usual  appanage  of  celebrity 
and  the  rock  on  which  it  too  often  splits. 

Thanks  to  the  soBd  studies  he  had  prosecuted 
so  well,  Uhland,  when  hardly  fifteen  years  old, 
was  admitted  to  the  University  course  and  oc- 
cupied himself  zealously  witli.  the  science  of 
law.  Yet,  like  all  the  young  men  of  his  time, 
our  student  was  slnMi;:!'-  rllracted  to  literature; 
the  muse  visited  him  in  his  solitary  hours  and 
gave  lnu»  glimpses  of  a  world  entirely  new,  full 
of  charms  and  seductive  poesy.  At  this  time 
all  (jcrmany  was  repeating  Schiller's  verses, 
and  weeping  at  the  tomb  in  which  her  iavorite 
poet  had  jqst  been  prematurely  laid.  The  tal- 
ent of  Goethe  was  now  in  its  full  maturity,  and 
himself  at  the  apogee  of  his  gfory.  On  all 
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I   sides,  especially  in  Suabia,  poets  were  rising  up 

I  at  the  voice  of  these  masters  of  song.  Uliland 
maintained  relations  of  close  intimacy  with  cer- 
tain of  his  young  countrymen,  of  whom  we  will 

I  naiae  only  Jitstinus  Koeraer,  the  poet  and  seer 

I  of  Weinsbci]^,  and  Gustavus  Schwab,  who  cul- 
tivated piety  and  poetry  together,  in  his  peace- 
ful \-iUage  parsonage.    This  circle  of  friends,  iu 

j  aocoidanoe  with  the  taste  of  the  time,  studied 
whli  enthusiastic  ardor  the  Germanic  a<itiqiiities 
and  the  Christian  middle  ages.  Love  of  coun- 
try, Ubcrty,  and  religion,  combined  in  a  common 

^  raieiatioii,  quickened  the  pulsatlom  of  these 
young  hearts,  and  an  irresistible  inclination 
urged  them  to  investigate  the  profound  myste- 
ries of  the  invisible  world,  Vamhagen  von 
Ense,  who  visited  Tubingen  in  1808,  tells  us  in 
his  Memoirs  that  he  found  these  young  Suabian 
poets  devouring  the  works  of  Jung  Stilling  and 
the  mystic  school,  and  passionately  food  of  all 
that  related  to  religious  traditions  or  popular 
legends. 

The  hrst  poetns  of  Uhland  date  from  1804; 
he  published  somtf  of  diem  in  the  Mnsenaima- 

nach  of  Leo  von  Seckendorf,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Volker;  later,  on  his  return  from  a 
literary  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  had  spent 
I  nearly  alt  his  time  in  the  libraries,  rummaging 
over  old  manuscripts,  he  himself,  in  concert  with 
his  friends,  undertook  the  publication  of  a  .l/^r/.f- 
tnuimanaxk  and  a  "  German  Parnassus."  While 
I  the  brilliant  epopee  of  tiie  empire  was  unfolding 
'   to  all  Europe,  and  the  echoes  of  the  Black  For- 
j   est  sent  back  from  every  side  the  roar  of  can- 
I   non,  our  poet,  bent  over  his  old  books,  followed 
I  the  expeditioiw  of  the  chevah'ers  of  the  Middle 
I    Ages,  accompanied  them  to  the  Crusades,  and 
I   gathered  together  the  traditions  of  their  marvel- 
ous exploits.   He  was  torn,  however,  from  his 
studies  and  reveries  by  the  events  tiliat,  in  their 
precipitate  and  tumultuous  march,  invaded  at 
last  the  peaceful  VaUey  of  the  Neckar.  The 
wars  for  independence  of  1813  and  1815  made  a 
strong  impresdon  upon  Uhland;  his  patriotic 
j    songs,  which  can  worthily  be  assigned  a  place 
j   by  the  side  of  those  of  Arndt,  Koemer,  and 
I  Sdienfcendor^  date  from  this  period. 

I'liland  was  then  [iracticing  his  profession  of 
I    bvv  at  Stufti^ard,  and  had  even  been  for  some 
I    time  connected  with  the  judicial  administration. 
He  welcomed  with  patriotic  gratitude  the  new 
constitution  that  the  King  of  Wurteml)urg,  in 
advance  of  the  other  princes  of  Germany,  gave 
I   his  people  in  18 15,  as  a  return  for  the  blood 
j  they  had  shed  for  him.  Well-known  for  his  lib- 
eral sentiments,  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
assembly  of  the  States,  and  took  from  that  mo- 
ment an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of  his 


country.  Thoi^  a  loyal  and  firm  citixen,  sin- 
cerely attached  to  tiie  monarchical  form  of  gov-  j 
emment,  he  never  ceased  to  fight  in  the  ranks  | 
of  the  constitutional  opposidon.  In  1830  he 
was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Langtsages 
and  German  Literature  in  the  University  of  Tu- 
bingen, but  being  unable  to  obtain  exemption  ' 
from  lecturing  during  the  legislative  session,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  of  it  three  years  after- 
ward. At  last,  in  1839,  when,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  conservative  party, 
liberty  of  speech  and  action  was  withdrawn  from 
the  States,  Uhland  retired  to  private  life,  and 
only  left  it  again  in  TS4S,  to  fake  his  sea?  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  Frankfort,  to  which  he 
had  been  sent  by  his  countrymen.  He  was 
pained,  but  not  discouraged,  by  the  failure  of 
tin's  attempt  to  establish  the  unity  of  Germany, 
and  watched  with  manly  pride  and  patient  res- 
ignation the  progress  of  the  reaction,  refusing 
to  believe  in  its  final  triumph. 

In  his  studious  retirement,  with  his  licloved 
wife  and  adopted  son,  accessible  to  a  very  lim- 
ited circle  of  friends,  Uhland  busied  himself 
witli  erudite  labors  on  the  poetry  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  he  thought  to  contribute  still  further  to 
the  afiranchisement  and  future  grandeur  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  reawakening  of  the 
feeling  of  nationality,  by  showing  the  German 
people  tlie  iu)bilily  of  its  origin  and  making  it 
love  its  heroic  pa.st  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
studies  and  surrounded  by  universal  respect 
and  sympathy,  that  death  reached  him  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1862.  A  cry  of  anguish 
rose  from  all  Suabia  and  all  Germany  when  his 
denth  was  made  known;  deputations  hurried 
from  far  and  near  to  be  present  at  the  funeral 
ceremonies  that  were  a  fitting  testimonial  of  re- 
spect to  the  poet  and  the  citizen. 

Thoiq;h  possessed  of  an  exterior  but  slightly 
attractive,  embarrassed  and  even  awkward  in  ' 
manner,  every  thing  about  Uhland  bore  the 
mark  of  integrity  and  probity.  Reserved  and 
not  fond  of  having  his  attention  divtried  from  [ 
his  studies  or  his  inward  contemplations,  his  ! 
eye  rarely  lighted  up  with  a  passing  gleam.  We 
hiave  already  stated  how  much  his  modesty  suf- 
fered from  all  the  honors  and  ovations  of  which 
he  was  constantly  the  ohject.  Mis  dignity  with- 
out haughtiness,  his  great  moral  purity,  his 
blunt  frankness,  his  Incorruptible  veracily  and 
child-like  piety,  explain  the  veneration  that  he 
inspired  far  and  near.  It  has  been  well  said, 
"What  UhLind  gave  his  nation  seems  little; 
but  that  litde  was  inclosed  in  the  best  of  hearts, 
which,  as  we  know,  always  contains  a  whole 
world.  The  entire  nation  has  for  fifty  years 
taken  delight  in  tiie  view  of  the  enchanted 
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world  that  the  poetry  of  Ubkod  bos  opened 
to  it." 

Uhland  published  the  first  selection  of  his 
poems  in  1815.  This  small  collection  was  con- 
siderably enriclied  in  tlie  seven  or  eight  editions 
that  followed,  down  to  1830,  when  he  ceased  to 
compose  in  verse;  at  the  present  time  the  com- 
plete lyrical  works  of  the  poet  fortn  but  a  single 
volume  of  no  considerable  siie.  He  wrote  be- 
sides two  not  very  remarkable  dramas,  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Suahia,  and  L,-u  ii  of  llr.  aria ;  at 
length  he  published,  in  1844,  a  collection  ot 
popular  songs,  to  which  he  attached  a  high 
value. 

The  question  lias  naturally  been  asked  why 
the  muse  of  Uhland  was  not  more  productive, 
and  why  he  was  silent  for  about  thirty  years. 
Various  explanations  of  tliis  have  been  given. 
According;  to  some  politics  diverted  UhlaTid 
Irom  poetry,  his  liberal  tendencies  counteract- 
ing the  indinationa  of  his  muse.  The  elegist^ 
who  could  sing  such  benntifii!  romances  and 
ballads  of  the  feudal  and  Christian  epoch,  hav- 
ing become  a  zealous  defender  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  was  likely  to  have  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  past  somewhat  chilled.  Others  assort 
that  it  was  Ubland's  aim,  above  ever)-  thing 
else,  to  give  to  all  his  poems  the  stamp  of  per- 
fection, and  that,  feeling  inspiration  iail  him,  he 
preferred  remaining  silent  to  publishing  indiffer- 
ent works.  We  incline  to  the  latter  explana- 
tion, and  thinlc  that,  besides  his  many  other  high 
qualities,  rr.!an-:l  ]>< assessed  the  rarest  of  all, 
tiiat  which  consists  in  the  ability  to  pas<!  severe 
judgment  upon  one's  .self;  he  could,  as  does 
not  frequently  happen  to  lyric  poets  especially, 
maintain  a  wise  moderation  in  his  productions 
and  stop  in  time.  It  wonlrl  have  lieen  easv  for 
him  to  fill  several  volumes  of  poetry,  but  he 
doubtless  wished  to  publish  only  tliat  which 
had  a  permanent  value  in  his  own  estimation. 
However  this  may  be,  the  reception  accorded 
his  verses  by  Germany  was  certainly  not  of  a 
nature  to  discourage  him ;  never  was  sympathy 
more  unanimous  or  better  deserved,  though  it 
certainly  was  addressed  to  the  man  as  well  as 
the  poet  The  poems  of  Uhhnd  speedily  be- 
came the  choicest  treasure  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  discordant 
voices,  of  which  we  shall  speak  directly,  tliey 
found  only  admirers,  and  gave  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  imitators  and  disci [jles. 

One  of  the  first  merits  of  Uhland's  poetry,  as 
we  have  said  before,  is  its  rare  perfection  of 
form.  We  can  not  sufficiently  admire  the  no- 
bility, the  exquisite  purity  of  the  sentiment^  the 
pleasing  harmony  of  the  thought  and  language, 
whether  the  poet  sings  the  grandeur  of  nature, 


the  brilliant  splendor  of  the  Alpine  world,  or 
the  silence  of  tiie  valley  with  grassy  declivities, 

or  whether  he  revives  the  heroic  scenes  of  tlie 
past,  or  rouses  in  the  popular  mind  love  of 
country,  liberty,  and  justice.  Uhland  possesses 
the  talent  of  giving  to  his  deepest  and  intensest 
fcelini^s  an  txceedinixly  j^niceful  and  e1e(,'ant 
expression.  In  this  we  see  the  triumph  of  ex- 
treme simplicity  in  conjunction  with  tiie  most 
consummate  art.  It  has  been  observed,  with 
truth,  that  the  productions  of  Uhland  are  out- 
lines, sketches  rather  than  complete  pictures  or 
finished  compositions ;  that  they  are  water-colcr 
drawings,  to  which  warmili  and  .strength  of  color 
arc  wantinir;  and  it  lias  been  justly  remarked 
that  the  poetic  genius  of  Uhland  was  musical 
rather  than  plastic;  that  musicians  have  found 
more  themes  of  inspiration  in  his  work  than 
painters,  as  the  admirable  melodies  of  Loewe 
and  Kreutzer,  known  and  sung  in  aii  Germany, 
are  sufficient  to  prove.  But  what  is  this  saying, 
except  that  what  constitutes  a  defect  in  dramatic 
thought  is  not  one  in  lyric  pwtry  ;  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  in  lyric  poetry  every  thing  should  be 
completed,  clearly  marked  and  dd!ined.  Vague- 
ncss,  provided  it  lic  not  evacrt^erated,  is  an  addi- 
tional beauty ;  who  docs  not  know,  besides,  what 
deep,  heart-thrniing  emotions  spring  from  the 
feeling  of  the  infinite  which  is  connected  with 
it?  We  must  only  l)e  careful,  as  \'inct  has  said 
with  respect  to  Chateaubriand,  that  the  vague- 
ness of  passion  does  not  become  a  passion  for 
the  vague — a  caution  entirely  inapplicable  to 
Uhland.  The  soft,  transparent  tint  which,  like 
the  peaceful  reflection  of  the  moonlight,  en- 
velops all  his  pictures,  produces  an  ifresistible 
poetic  effect,  and  awakens  the  tenderest  and 
most  delicate  feelings  within  the  soul. 

Another  merit  of  the  jxietry  of  Uhland  is 
its  alliance  of  the  highest  mental  culture  ^th 
the  greatest  clearness  of  expression,  and  its 
having  rendered  classic  poetrj-  popular.  This 
result  Uhland  certainly  owes  to  his  sympa- 
thetic manner  of  throwing  himself  into  Ids 
conceptions.  Gifted  with  a  very  great  power 
of  receptivity,  he  abandons  himself  to  tlie  sub- 
jects he  has  chosen  iritit  an  incomparable  open- 
ness and  seriousness;  he  identifies  himself  in 
some  .sort  with  his  materials,  imprcssinii  upon 
them  the  nobility  and  elevation  of  bis  feelings. 
The  poet  has  thus  found  that  pure  and  sweet 
poem  of  the  Lied  of  which  he,  truly  speakings 
is  the  creator,  and  which  responds  to  the  pro- 
found instincts  of  the  German  people.  In  fact, 
the  principal  trait  of  the  German  diaracter  is 
this  fidelity,  this  TreM,  for  which  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  exactly  corresponding  term  in  our 
language;  we  mean  thai  faculty  ol  attacliment 
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into  which  much  cotifulence  had  much  self- 
surrender  enter,  and  wlienre  renunciation  and 
sacrifice  arise.    Is  it  not  precisely  this  trait 
of  the  Germanic  people  that  has  rendered  it 
so  admirably  fitted  to  receive  and  comprehend 
rhri?;tianity.  to  become  one  of  its  most  precious 
.    conquests  and  blessed  instruments? 
I      And  here  we  ought  to  point  out  tlie  great 
difference  which  lies  between  Uhland  aiu!  the 
j    poets  of  the  romantic  school,  with  whom  he  has 
I   sometimes  t>ecn  confounded,  and  from  whom  he 
is  nevertheless  so  disdnct   Uhland,  it  to  true, 
has  his  choice  of  subjecfs  in  commnn  with  them, 
and  sympathy  for  the  chivalric  and  Christian 
Middle  Ages,  that  feudal  and  priestly  world 
which  appeared  so  beautiful  then,  those  doughty 
knights  who  struck  with  heavv  blows  of  tlie 
I    sword,  those  pilgrims  ot  the  Holy  Land*  those 
I   tournaments,  those  gentle  esquires^  Aose  chaste 
damnsels,  those  Scandinavian  fighters,  those 
;    hlir.rl  kinL."^,  tliO'se  trmthadour!^,  tho«?e  harpers, 
those  monks,  and  nuns,  those  subterranean  cas- 
j   tie  chambers  and  tiieir  mysterious  terrors,  those 
renunciations  of  tove,  that  tender  tolling  of  bells, 
and  those  ever-rccnrring,  melanrholv  lamenta- 
j    tions.   But  the  romantic  poets  were  led  to  these 
subjects  only  by  an  esthetic  sentfanent,  making 
use  of  t!ie  materials  they  ofTt  r<'(I  them  as  a  sort 
of  offensive  weapon  with  which  to  joke  and  quiz 
the  self-satisfied,  pedantic,  and  barren  genera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  our  century,  which  was 
I    utterly  bereft  nf  pnr^try  and  faith  ;  these  amiable 
I   brai^^tdocios  m  reality  only  sought  to  free  theai« 
j  selves  from  the  yoke  of  oonventkmat  formsi  and 
j    were  not  seriously  interested  in  the  high  facts 
of  chivalry  and  the  Church.    Uhland,  on  the 
contrary,  was  attracted  to  these  subjects  by  a 
veritable  sympathy,  borrowing  from  them  nour> 
j    ishment  for  mind  and  heart.   He  did  not  under- 
^♦antl  that  irnnical  farilitv  which  turns  an  object 
to  account  without  realizing  fully  its  real  value ; 
I   he  admhred,  in  all  seriousness,  the  devotion,  the 
faith,  the  renunciation  that  Christianity  inspired 
in  the  Middle  Age;;  he  did  nnt  take  the  forms 
J    only,  which  to  him  were  merely  accessory ;  he 
I   was  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  the  shell,  provided 
the  precious  nut  was  left,  wliicli  it  indnsi'd. 
Hence,  also,  the  criticism,  well  founded  as  it 
;   seems  to  us,  that  has  been  made  on  Uhland,  of 
not  having  succeeded  in  representing  the  Middle 
Ages  in  their  historical  verity,  with  their  local 
coloring,  as  Victor  Hugo  has  done  in  his  "  Le- 
gend of  the  Ages Uhtand  has  Idealiaed  ail 
his  figures,  and  has  not  succeeded  in  rendering 
in  a  striking  manner  the  coloring  of  that  epoch 
I    and  the  tone  of  it,  simple  and  strong  to  crudity ; 
he  deoompoaes  it  rather  to  a  vague  melancholy ; 

i  be  aoAens  die  nide  and  emphatic  accents  of  the 

I  


popular  traditions  of  the  Nordi  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  taste  of  the  modern  pulilic.  He 
i  allows  all  these  sweet  images  of  the  past  to  be 
reflected  peacefully,  in  the  twilight  mirage  of  his 

mind,  without  troubling  himself  about  historic 
exactness.  So,  for  our  part,  in  spite  of  the 
success  and  merited  renown  of  his  baliads,  such 
as  the  «BUnd  King,"  the  "Goldsmith's  Daugh- 
ter." "Bcrtraiul  von  IWn,"  the  "Minstrel's 
Curse,"  the  "Black  Knight,"  the  "  I'ilgrim," 
"King  Charles's  Voyage,"  we  prefer  to  thcra 
the  compositions  drawn  from  more  actual  life, 
the  siibjt'cts  of  which  arc  taken  from  nature, 
political  events,  and  the  interior  life  of  the 
author. 

Uhland  excels  in  seizing  and  painting  the 
contrasts  that  human  life  presents,  the  whim- 
sical and  capricious  play  of  its  lights  and  shades, 
die  abrupt  encounters  of  joy  and  grief,  the  glow 
of  an  enthusiastic  piety  follo\\  ec!  l)y  tlie  sudden 
returns  of  an  inexplicable  melancholy.  His 
poems  are  iiJled  with  the  feeling  of  the  vanity, 
the  firagility  of  things  here  below,  that  incom- 
plete and  repining  phase,  that  our  finest  crea- 
tions and  highest  felicities  offer  us.  Stoopinjj 
down  to  all  our  wretchedness,  Uhland  has  heard 
"those  sighs  of  the  creature  of  which  St  Paul, 
the  apostle,  speaks,  the  earnest  expectation  wlilt  h 
waitetb  for  tl>e  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  [ 
God."  "Sttmt  laayma  rerum,"  the  Latin  poet 
had  said  before.  Uhland  knew  these  inward 
faintin£:s,  these  causeless  biucrncsscs,  these 
longing  desires  for  things  whose  name  only 
exists  on  earth. 

That  which,  in  our  estimation,  gives  so  much 
value  to  the  poems  of  Uliland,  and  distingui.shes 
him  from  Uie  romantic  school,  is  their  moral 
character.  Goethe,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Zelter,  passes  a  quite  severe  criticism  upon 
Uhland  ;  he  accuses  him  of  havine:  ifleai;.?ed 
his  creations  too  much,  and  ot  being  fearful 
beyond  measure  of  alarming  modesty.  This  is 
also  the  theme  of  the  accu.sations  that  young 
Germany  and  the  Hegelian  school  have  hroucht 
against  the  poet  of  Tubingen,  and  especially  is 
it  the  subject  of  the  scoffing  persiflage  of  Hein- 
rich  Heine,  who  constantly  blames  him  for  his 
too  ethereal  personages.  "  When  we  look  closely 
at  the  women  of  Uhland,"  he  says  in  his  frivo- 
lous work  on  Germany,  they  are  only  Ijeautifui 
shades,  an  incarnate  moonlight,  havinLj  milk  in 
their  veins  and  sweet  tears  in  their  eyes  ;  as  to 
his  knights,  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  valiants  of  Germany,  who  wore  1  retclies 
of  veritable  thick  iron,  ate  much,  and  chank 
more."  The  exquisite  moral  purity  of  tlie  poems 
of  Uhland  contrasts.  In  £ic^  very  perceptibly 
with  the  license  of  the  rouse  of  Heine,  who  was  | 
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not  ov«rscnipiiloiis  In  this  particular.  Uhland 

professes  a  profound  respect  for  the  haman 
soul;  he  bows  before  tlic  nobility  of  its  oriein 
and  destiny.  Doubtless,  in  tlie  religious  point 
of  view,  his  poems  are  not  entirely  satisfactory; 
the  inflaonce  nf  positive  Cluistianity  is  not 
sufficiently  apparent  in  them.  The  poet  cher- 
ishes the  aspirations  and  desires  of  (aitli,  l^ut 
lie  does  not  know  its  power,  its  aovereigti 
cncr£;-y.  Full  of  veneration  for  the  Christian  j 
doctrines  and  the  mystery  of  piety,  he  does  not 
seek  to  comprehend  them,  nor  to  apply  to  him- 
self their  salutary  eflSKts.  Uhland  Is  not  a 
Christian  poet  in  tlie  proper  sense  of  the  word  ; 
he  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  the  incarnation  of 
the  Germanic  spirit,  the  type  of  the  German  lyric 
poet  Hence,  his  patriotic  songs  are  among  the 
moHt  successful  he  has  written^  and  leave  the 
least  to  be  desired. 

In  spite  of  the  very  vivid  spirituality  that 
pervades  the  poetry  of  Uhland,  the  absence  of 
the  Cliristian  element,  properly  so  called,  c  iusos 
a  chasm,  a  sad  void  ;  it  lacks  real  power  over  j 
souls.  The  poet  lulls  us  pleasantly,  charms  us, 
enchnnts  us,  hut  does  not  move  us  ;  lie  does 
not  impel  us  to  action,  he  does  not  make  us 
better.  We  might  be  tempted  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  Lieder  of  Uhland  and  the 
Poetical  Meditatioiia  of  Lamartine;  we  prefer 
to  compare  them  to  the  romances  of  his  coun- 
tryman, BerthoM  Auerbach,  in  which  we  find 
the  same  richness  and  delicacy  of  feding,  the 
same  talent  for  ]inintirifj  t'^e  most  diverse  emo- 
tions of  the  soul,  and  the  most  varied  aspects 
of  life,  which  do  not,  however,  succeed  in  eleva- 
ting us.  in  humbling  us,  nor  in  truly  correcting 
us.  This  is  becrtusc  nnimatinn,  talent,  poetic  | 
genius,  even  when  combined  with  uprightness 
and  nobility  of  character,  are  insufficient  to 
exert  a  lasting,  useful  influence  in  this  world ; 
there  must  be  zeal  and  passion  for  divine  thintjs, 
and  that  holy  violence  to  wliicii  the  promises  i 
of  the  kingdom  of  hcavoi  are  given. 

"  Increase  our  faith  "  is,  we  think,  the  iinani-  ' 
mous  prayer  of  the  Christians  of  Germany  at 
the  present  crisis.  Yes,  let  sincere,  positive, 
energetic  faith  rise  again  in  this  beautiful  land, 
as  in  the  ereat  days  of  Worms  and  fspire,  and 
Germany  will  again  give  to  the  world  the  sign,ii 
of  revival  Her  thouj^ht  will  gain  in  strength, 
her  imagination  will  take  a  new  flight,  the  dry 
fountains  of  Vicr  cnilnis'asm  will  jjush  forth 
anew,  she  will  renew  the  traditions  of  her  most 
glorious  past,  and  will  have,  besides  what  she 
has  been  denied  hitherto,  and  what  she  so 
arflently  lonj:??  for,  political  and  ecclesiastiral 
institutions  in  li.irmony  witli  her  national  and 
religiotts  activt^,  and  a  public  life  which  shall 


be  the  fidthfid  cxpresskm  of  die  private.  Then 

will  she  blot  out  forever  the  stigma  of  her  poe^ 
"  Rich  in  thoughts,  poor  in  deeds." 
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PART  FIRST. 

IP  any  one  had  asked  Asa  Bent  eight  years 
ai^o  to  ^^ive  liis  candid  opinion  of  liimself, 
and  he  had  been  Irank  enough  to  do  it,  his 
answer  would  have  been  to  this  eifect:  "  1  am 
a  patriot  and  a  Christian ;  I  have  fiur  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  and  to  crown  all  my  other 
virtues,  I  am  a  model  husband  and  father." 

Mrs.  Bent's  opinion,  with  a  few  mental  reser- 
vations, would  have  agreed  with  his.  Never 
was  there  a  man  living  on  better  terms  \\\\\\ 
himself;  never  was  there  a  wile  less  disposed 
to  eclipse  her  husband.  She  believed  in  him 
to  that  extent  that  there  was  no  room  left  for 
any  faith  in  herself.  In  all  things  pertaining  to 
tem[X)rai  or  household  matters  his  will  was  her 
law.  She  never  dreamed  of  disputing  it,  or  of 
doubting  its  wisdom.  Tlic  one  trouble  of  her 
life  was  that  her  children  did  not  share  in  her 
reverence  for  him.  It  was  only  after  long 
musing  upon  the  Scripture  declaration  that  the 
"wee  ones"  will  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are 
bom  that  she  could  account  for  the  early  in- 
subOffdinatiiui  of  her  brood.  As  soon  as  they 
were  able  (o  comprehend  their  fether's  com- 
mands they  manifested  a  most  unnatural  ileli -ht 
in  going  contrary  tliereto.  A  word  or  look 
from  the  gentle  mother  could  control  them, 
which  made  the  puzzle  greater. 

In  religious  matters  .she  just  followed  her 
wise  husband's  lead,  listening  to  his  explana- 
tions of  the  Bible  in  their  femlly  worship  as 
if  every  word  w.is  a  supernatural  oracle,  won- 
derinc  at  the  depravity  of  her  second  daughter, 
who  mimicked  every  turn  uf  bcr  father's  features, 
thereby  causing  her  sister  and  young  brother  to 
^d<i<ik'  outright  in  the  most  solemn  places,  and 
bringing  condign  punishment  upon  the  whole 
group. 

So  complete  was  her  conjugal  subjection  that 

when  sometimes,  as  she  joined  in  the  prayer, 
a  suspicion  vaguely  formed  itself  in  her  mind 
that  her  soul  was  her  own,  she  repelled  It  in 
alarm  as  a  whisper  from  the  old  adversary. 

There  were  tlirec  t  hildren — Mary,  aged  fifteen, 
Judith,  aged  twelve,  and  Asa,  the  pet  of  the 
femily,  who  had  only  seen  seven  Summers. 

"  We  have  one  boy  and  two  girls,"  Mr.  Bent 
would  inform  you,  naming  the  boy  first  because 
i  of  the  superiority  of  his  sex.    The  oldest  girl 
I  was  named  for  her  grandmother  Benl^  who  had 
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I    died  twenty  years  ago.    The  second,  Judith, 
i    received  her  cognomen  in  consequence  of  her 
\    father  having  just  read  the  history  of  Holo- 
I    femes,  and  the  boy  was  nnmed  for  \\\$,  father, 
of  course.   The  timid  motlier  did  express  a 
desire  to  give  to  her  second  little  girl  the  ntiine 
of  her  own  sainted  mother,  who  died  only  a 
j    month  before  the  child's  birth  ;  but  her  husband 
I    was  %o  struck  with  astonishment  at  her  temer- 
ity that  she  gave  up  the  dear  name,  Evelyn,  at 
once,  and  meekly  snbstitoted  that  of  the  apoc- 
I    r}-phal  murderess. 

Mr.  Bent  was  a  tailor  by  trade.  Not  "the 
Utile  tulor"  celebnied  in  the  song  about  '*  the 
I  good  old  colony  times  when  we  lived  under  the 
king,"  and,  considering  whose  "psw"  was 
clapped  upon  that  personage  and  what  was 
I  found  under  his  ann,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  estalilish  his  "true  succession''  in  that  line. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  he  was  a  tailor,  and 
that  he  was  rearing  his  whole  family,  wife  in- 
cluded* to  the  same  occupation. 

This  trade  gtive  him  many  advantages  which 
are  denied  to  most  men.    It  could  be  carried 
on  at  home,  thtis  enabling  him  to  keep  his 
£unily  under  his  own  ^e,  and  also  affording 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  talent  of 
managing  domestic  affairs,  which  he  possessed 
in  an  unoommon  degree. 
\      Asa  himself  did  not  like  to  work.  Planning 
was  his  forte,  and,  as  he  often  told  his  wife,  In; 
j  found  the  brain-work  quite  exhaustive  enough 
I  for  his  bodily  powers.  He  cut  out  the  work, 
'  but  the  rest  of  his  time  and  strength  was  de- 
!    voted  to  the  more  conn;cnial  task  of  managing. 
His  wife  and  Mary  did  the  most  of  the  sewing 
and  imssing,  and  the  disagreeable  odds  and 
end.s  of  the  business,  such  as  piecing  out  scanty 
patterns,  winding  silk  or  thread,  sewing  on  but- 
j   tons,  heating  the  goose,  and  sweeping  out  the 
I  shop  in  the  morning,  all  came  into  little  hands 
which  siiou!d  have  known  no  heavier  task  tiian 
fitting  and  making  up  doll's  clothes. 
Marj-  and  Judith  had  inherited  from  their 
j   mother  a  strong  love  for  books,  and  they  early 
'    showed  a  taste  for  learning  and  a  longing  for 
the  reAnements  of  cultivated  society.  These 
inclinations  thdr  &ther  looked  upon  in  the 
Kght  of  inbred  sin,  which  must  be  rooted  out 
if  possible,  and  mortified  and  subdued  at  all 
hazards. 

**  My  children  are  all  mother,'*  he  would  say 

despondint^ly  ;  "there  is  not  a  bit  of  the  Bent 
blood  in  them  ;  all  for  froth  and  show— nothing 
substantial  in  any  of  them  j  clear  mother." 

•*They  are  bright,  pret^  children,  that  any 
sensible  man  would  be  proiod  of,"  said  an  indig- 
nant neighbor  to  him  one  day  when  he  bad 


e.«!peciany  deplored  their  unlikene.ss  to  the  Bent 
family.  I'he  less  father  in  them  the  better,  1 
say.  What  art  the  Bents,  any  way  ?" 

Now,  Asa  Bent,  after  much  wise  thinking, 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  women,  as  a 
class,  were  wholly  incapable  of  sound  reasoning  ; 
so  he  deigned  no  reply  to  tiie  saucy  question 
of  his  neighV)or,  but  turned  himself  with  re- 
newed zeal  to  the  management  of  the  borne 
department  An  «ttn  number  of  butto»-holes 
to  make  were  apportioned  to  Mary,  and  Judith 
was  set  to  sorting  over  all  the  fragments  of 
cloth  that  had  accumulated  for  a  year. 

**  There  is  nothing  like  work,"  he  said,  "to 
drive  all  these  foolish  notions  of  education  and 
polish  out  of  your  heads.  You  can  both  read 
and  write,  and  you  can  calculate  all  the  sums 
of  money  that  you  will  ever  handle,  and  you 
have  studied  geography.  That  is  enough  for 
any  woman  to  know.  Look  at  your  aunt  Hub 
dah.  She  never  went  to  school  but  one  Sum- 
mer in  her  life.  But  there  Is  no  Bent  in  either 
of  you." 

"  Thank  the  Lord  for  that!"  muttered  Judith. 
«Eh?  What  did  you  say?" 

"Shall  I  roll  the  dark-blue  pieces  with  the 
])Iack  ?"  she  asked  demurely,  for  she  had  caught 
her  mother's  imploring  loolu 

It  was  not  true  that  the  diildren  were  "dear 
mother.**  In  disposition,  except  in  being  affec- 
tionate, they  rcsemliled  her  very  little.  They 
were  not  at  all  inclined  to  yield  to  superior 
force,  and  never  obeyed  willingly.  As  their 
£ither,  after  his  harangue,  sat  himself  down  by 
the  window  to  watch  his  boy  uho  was  picking 
up  chip.s  in  the  yard,  two  pairs  of  fists  were 
stealthily  shaken  at  his  bacl^  and  defiant  looks, 
expressive  of  any  thing  but  reverence,  were  in- 
terchanged, to  the  grief  of  the  mother,  who  sat 
silently  stitching  away  at  her  appointed  stinL 

Mrs.  Bent  was  a  slender,  i»le  woman,  deli- 
r-!*.  Iv  IniiU,  after  tlie  manner  of  many  American 
women.  She  was  about  thirty-five  years  old, 
bat  a  stranger  looking  at  her  as  she  bent  over 
her  work  would  have  supposed  her  to  be  fifty 
at  the  lca«;t.  There  was  an  air  of  languor  and 
debility  about  her,  but  what  was  more  notice- 
able was  the  utter  absence  of  hopefid  elasticity. 
She  had  been  one  of  the  merriest  girls  in 
town — a  bright,  sparkling  creattire,  who  had 
been  the  belle  of  the  village  without  knowing 
It^  and,  what  is  quite  as  rare,  without  eliciting 
a  spark  of  envy  from  her  less-favored  associ- 
ates. Hor  exceeding  gentleness  of  spirit  had 
prevented  that.  An  only  daughter,  she  liad 
been  the  Bght  of  home  and  the  joy  of  her 
parents.  This  was  her  girl-life.  As  a  woman, 
she  lived,  and  moved,  and  bad  her  being  in  Asa 
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Rent.  Such  strange  thinixs  h:ive  nlwaj-s  hap- 
pened— we  can  scarcely  call  Ibem  providential — 
and  they  happen  Still  afOUbd  lift  every  day.  No 
jMwer  of  &Ith  can  make  lis  bdieve  that  all 
marriages  arc  made  in  heaven. 

It  would  have  been  amusing  if  it  had  not 
been  so  aggnvatio|^  to  aee  a  strong  man  with  a 
tolerable  understanding  occupy  himself  in  regu- 
lating those  minute  details  of  the  housekeeping 
which  are  usually  left  to  feminine  taste  and 
skill  There  was  nothing  about  their  daily  life 
so  trivial  as  to  escape  his  attention.  He  ap- 
pointed tlic  hours  for  retiring  to  bed  and  for 
rising,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food 
eaten,  the  cl^;ree  of  heat  expedient  on  a  Win- 
ter's day,  the  aittouat  of  light  requisite  to 
work  by. 

He  superintended  tl)c  airing  of  the  bed- 
rooms and  the  number  of  bed  blankets ;  he 

bought  the  family  crinoline  and  decided  what 
skirts  should  be  worn  with  it;  he  made  the 
girls  clip  the  abundant  tresses  which  tliey 
desired  to  fasliion  into  chignons,  and  he  posi- 
tively interdicted  wliite  stockinit??.  If,  with  a 
young  girl's  love  of  beautiful  things,  Miss  Mary 
came  into  the  shop  with  a  dainty  rttffle  in  the 
neck  of  her  plain  dress,  it  was  taken  off  at 
once  ;  but  Miss  Judith  h.\d  a  way  of  slipping  a 
collar  about  her  neck  during  any  little  chance 
alnence  (tf  her  b&m  and  whipinng  it  into  her 
pocket  when  she  heard  his  returning  step, 
which  kept  her  motlier  in  constant  terror  lest 
she  should  be  detected. 

"  My  child,*'  her  mother  would  remonstrate, 
"  I  wish  you  would  respect  your  fiidier's 
wishes." 

"  Could  n't  do  it,  motlier,  dear." 

"Well,  respect  mine,  then.** 

"But  thcv  are  not  yours.  Ymi  would  never 
think  of  wishing  such  silly  tilings  if  you  were 
left  to  yourself." 

"  Your  father  lias  a  great  many  cares." 

"Yes."  Judith  put  on  a  sanctimonious  look 
that  made  her  sister  laugh  outright  "Yes, 
like  the  apostle,  he  is  'in  labors  abundant,*  and 
v,  e  on  that  account  are  *  in  deaths  oft.'  Now, 
don  i  'onk  so  horrified,  ynu  dearest,  best,  dar- 
lingest  mother!  It  is  only  when  he  is  out  that 
one  can  speak  at  all,  and  I  get  so  full  of 
thoughts  that  I  iiave  to  say  something  awiul  to 
refiev«»  myself" 

Judith  put  her  arms  around  her  mother's 
neck  and  kissed  her  affectionately.  Mrs.  Bent 
could  not  resist  the  clnrm  of  that  l)ri^Tif  yivuni; 
face  and  loving  manner.  But  she  answered 
anxiously,  "You  must  try  to  make  the  best  of 
your  lot  la  life.  Suppose  you  had  no  one  to 
care  for  you  or  to  direct  you." 


"That  is  snppo.sint^  a  paradise,  mamma." 
Hush,  hush,  dear,  I   hear  your  father  i 
coming."  ; 

It  was  easy  to  see  by  Mr.  Bent's  hot  as  he  | 
came  into  the  shop  that  somethinfj  had  omirred 
to  trouble  htm.   He  was  never  in  the  habit  of 
confiding  in  his  womenfolk,  so  no  one  thought 
of  asldng  die  cause  of  .his  annoyance.  He 
began  to  turn  over  the  work  anrj  to  make  a 
memorandum  of  some  orders  just  received ;  , 
but  he  had  an  absent,  preoccupied  manner  quite 
unusual  to  him.   At  last  he  spoke. 
RiJthie." 

His  wife  looked  up  timidly. 

'*Tom  Gray  tells  me  that  I  have  been  drafted 

for  a  soldier." 

She  laid  down  her  work  and  turned  very 
pale. 

"  You— a  soldier !   Is  it  possible  V* 

"  I  do  n't  wonder  that  you  are  overrome. 
How  you  will  manage  here  without  me  no  one 
can  telL**  j 

"  I  was  n't  thinking  of  that^  Asa.  It  is  the 
danger  that  you  will  be  in."  ' 

"  Well,  as  to  that,  we  are  not  to  go  into  battle  1 
for  a  long  time  if  at  aU.  We  are  to  garrison 
the  fort  in  the  harbor  so  as  to  let  the  soldiers  I 
there  j»o  into  active  service.    The  war  will  lie 
over  before  we  are  needed  to  fight.   The  Souili  I 
have  been  trying  It  over  a  year  now.  They 
won't  hold  out  much  longer.    If  some  one 
could  have  been  General-in-chicf  wlio  knew 
how  to  manage  matters  we  should  have  had 
peace  by  Ais  time.  Eh,  Judith  ?  what  was  you 
savin:;  to  Mary?"  | 

"  1  was  telling  her,"  she  answered  demurely,  I 
"that  you  will  be  chief  as  soon  as  the  people  ' 
find  out  how  you  can  plan.** 

The  saticr  pirl  could  scarcely  help  laughing 

ias  she  met  her  mother's  alarmed  look;  but  she 
understood  her  ^ther  better  than  die  others, 
j  He  smiled  complacently  over  the  implied  com- 
i  pliment  of  her  word^.  and  answered  pleasantly. 

!"No,  Juditl),  I  can  not  expect  to  be  appreciated 
in  the  army  as  I  am  at  home." 

During  the  National  troubles  that  had  pre- 
ceded the  war,  Mr.  Rent  had  been  loudly  patri-  I 
otic.   When  the  news  of  the  attack  on  .Sumter  j 
thrilled  through  the  land,  no  one  bad  expressed  | 
mCMre  vehement  indignation.    The  treachery  of 
Floyd  and  other  statesmen  who  had  furnished 
the  rebellious  South  with  the  munitions  of 
war,  supplied  him  a  text  fnm  which  he  fero-  | 
ciouslv  preached  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  going  down  of  the  same.    When  the  great  j 
rallying  cry  rang  tlirough  the  country  after  that 
sorrowful  tragedy  at  BsitiinQrc,  he  waxed  more 
and  more  wrodi,  and  heated  his  goose  seven 
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times  hotter  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated. 
Stni,  be  liad  no  ideA  of  personally  volunteering 

to  fight  his  country's  battles.  No,  indeed,  let 
those  uho  made  llie  war  fight  it  out.  But  now 
j  he  waa  (Iralted.  He  could  not  get  away  from 
I  that  The  examiiiing  doctor  laughed  loudly 
iHcr  his  list  of  boflily  nilments,  and  assured 
him  that  a  soldier's  outdoor  life  would  eatirely 
cure  him. 

He  found  it  impossible  to  procure  a  substi- 

tittc.  "No;  I  could  not  think  of  it,''  said  Ills 
brother-in-law,  wheo  Mr.  Bent  olfered  to  give 
him  the  deed  of  his  house  if  he  would  go  in  his 
stead.  "It  isn't  the  danger  that  I  fear,"  he 
nHried  mischievously,  "but,  Asa,  it  would  be 

I    cheating  llie  country.    No  one  nan  could  fill 

!  your  place.  I  oould  fight,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  head-work  for  somebody  to  do.  Do  n't 
ask  me,  Asn ;  I  would  do  almost  any  thing  for 

'   you,  but  1  can  not  rob  my  country." 

'*Wel1,  I  suppose  you  are  right  If  it  were 

I    not  for  leaving  my  family  it  would  n't  1>e  so  hard. 

1  Every  thing  at  home  will  go  to  ruin,  of  course." 
His  wile  liad  been  sitting  by  during  this  con- 
versalioii,  and  abe  had  understood  her  brother's 
ironical  words.  She  went  with  him  lo  t!ie  door 
when  he  left.  "John,"  she  said  in  a  low,  reso- 
lute voice  quite  unlike  her  usual  subdued  tones, 
"you  most  never  speak  like  that  again  before 

'  me  or  the  chitdreu.  He  is  didr  &ther  and  my 
husband." 

win  not,  if  you  do  not  like  it,  Ruthie. 

But,"  he  put  both  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and 
held  her  back  so  that  he  could  look  into  lier 
face,  "  I  often  wonder,  Kuthic,  whether  you  are 
a  wise  woman  or  a  iboL" 

She  smiled  a  bright  smile  that  made  him 
remember  her  iMrlhood. 

"You  can  not  think  otherwise  than  kindly  of 
me,  John.  I  have  do  fear  of  that  But  these 
children  mus^  if  possibl^  love  and  hooor  their 
father." 

As  she  went  back  into  U»e  room  they  had 
left,  his  6ce  softened  in  expression,  and  his 

sic;ht  urew  <!im.    Then  he  clinched  his  hands 
I    tightly  together  and  hurried  down  the  street 
homeward. 

**Now,  Ruthie,"  said  her  husband,  as  she  re* 

turned  to  her  scat,  "let  us  talk  thir.gs  over.  It 
seems  as  if  you  might  get  along  somehow.  We 
have  had  stidh  a  systematic  way  of  doing  things 
that  some  of  it  must  have  become  a  second 
nature  to  you." 

"  I  will  do  my  best" 
If  I  had  time  to  write  down  directions,  it 
would  be  a  help.  But  if  I  must  leave  to^mocrow 
it  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  To-morrow  ?" 


"Yes.  Tom  Gray  and  Eben  Tracy  were  in 
the  post-office,  and  they  told  me." 

"  They  will  be  in  yow  company,  so  you  will 
not  feel  as  if  you  were  among  entire  stmn^^ers." 

"There  are  several  others  from  this  town, 
though  not  from  this  neighborhood.  But  we 
are  losint;  lime.  I  will  write  some  directions 
and  send  them  home  next  week,  if  I  can.  Till 
then  you  must  manage  as  well  as  you  can." 

"Yes." 

"You  win  remember  the  order  of  the  t.ible- 
provision,  because  we  have  always  had  a  sys- 
tem. It  is  codfish  lo-ibiy  and  baked  beans  to- 
morrow.   Boiled  dish  for  Saturdays  always, 

because  it  .answers  for  a  cold  dinner  on  Sun- 
days, and  tlie  bits  that  are  left  hash  up  for 
washing  day.   The  quantities  you  know." 

"  Yes." 

"  It  will  ."soon  be  time  to  look  over  the  Spring 
clothing.  But  that  also  I  can  write  about  There 
will  be  some  purchases  to  be  made." 

"  Before  we  were  married,  Asa,  I  used  to  buy  ' 
the  most  of  what  we  needed  at  home.  My 
mother  thought  I  did  it  very  well." 

"Ahemt  Did  she?  Peihaps  she  was  not 
qualified  to  be  a  judge  of  such  things.  Very 
few  women  are." 

"1  wiU  do  my  bes^'  again  said  the  wife 
meekly, 

"  Mary  must  give  up  that  notion  about  going 
to  school.  You  will  need  her  at  home.  The 
shop  must  be  kept  up.  I  have  engaged  Brown 
to  come  and  cut  out  the  work ;  the  making  up 

you  are  used  to  now." 

She  might  have  answered  tliat  she  ought  to 
be  used  to  it,  having  borne  the  burden  for  so 
many  years,  but  she  simply  replied, 

"Yes,  I  understand  it." 

"Judith  is  not  quick  with  her  needle,  but  she 
can  do  all  the  housework  with  a  little  oversight 
It  will  be  better  for  her  than  lounging  about 
with  a  book  in  her  hand.  As  for  Asa,"  he 
paused  and  then  sighed  resignedly,  "well,  as  for 
Asa,  of  course  he  will  be  ruined.  No  woman 

can  brine:  ^ip  ^  boy." 

She  did  not  answer.  Accustomed  to  hearing 
herself  disparaged  .she  did  not  think  of  defend- 
ing her  sex.   He  went  on: 

"You  will  have  to  ecornmizr.  You  ran  cfive 
up  the  .sitting-room  fire  for  one  thing.  The 
shop  is  pleasant  enough,  and,  of  course,  you 
will  not  feel  like  seeing  company.  I  shall  think 
of  other  things  before  I  write.  I  shall  expect 
you  to  write  every  week.  I  can't  advise  you 
unless  I  know  every  tiling  that  taket  place. 
And,  Ruthie,  see  that  the  children  do  not  make  ■ 
a  ftiR«5  when  I  leave.  I  have  never  left  homCf 
you  know,  and  it  will  be  all  nev.'  to  them." 
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Mrs.  Bent  sighed  as  she  thoiirjht  how  little 
probability  there  was  that  the  children  would 
**make  a  fuss.**  Judidi  was  already  going 
through  all  manner  of  nrild  capers  whenever  he 
was  out  of  the  room,  and  the  little  hoy  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  impatience  for  the  parting 
hour  to  come.  If  they  conM  but  be  held  within 
decent  hounds  till  he  were  frirly  offl  That  was 
her  chief  cnre  now. 

The  day  of  departure  dawned  bright  and 
clear.  When  Mary  first  loolced  out  of  her  win- 
dow she  thought  the  gray  sky  heavily  clouded, 
but  directly  the  sun  arose  and  the  soml>er  tints 
fled  away.  They  were  to  breakfast  an  hour 
earlier  than  usaal,  and  after  loddng  a  few  mo- 
ments  at  the  changing  Tnornin;:^  outside,  Mary 
went  to  awake  her  sister  and  brother.  It  was 
difficult  to  awake  the  sleeping  boy,  and  Mary 
smiled  to  remember  how  sure  he  had  been  tliaU 
he  should  not  sleep  a  wink  when  she  put  him  to 
bed  the  night  before.  "Because,*'  he  said  in 
his  childish  use  of  terms,  ^'it  will  be  z  hurrah- 
day  to-morrow.*'  But  she  roused  him  at  last, 
and  both  he  and  Judith  began  to  dress  with 
cheerful  alacrity. 

••Is  it  Thanksgiving  or  Fourth  of  July?" 
asked  Judith,  as  she  laid  a  pretty  little  Collar 
where  she  could  get  it  as  sooa  as  "the  eoast 
should  be  clear." 

« Do n»t,  sister!" 

"Is  this  ihi  day,  truly?"  demanded  little  Asa. 

"Yes;  father  will  he  oft"  in  an  hour.  You 
must  hurry;  but  you  must  not  go  down  with 
only  one  stocking  on.  Where  is  the  other?** 

"I  don't  know."  said  the  little  ftUowj  <*it 
was  here  a  minute  ago." 

After  much  searching  the  stocldng  was  found 
in  the  boy's  pocket,  he  having  tucked  it  in  with 
a  vague  idea  that  it  was  a  handkerchief. 

"Only  an  liour,"  said  the  boy,  tossing  up  his 
boots  and  catching  them  as  they  fell;  **there  'U 
be  fun  alive  then." 

"Hush,  darling!  be  a  good  boy.  What  will 
father  think  if  you  seem  so  glad  ?" 

''Btit  we  are  glad ;  are  n*t  we,  Judy  ?" 

'*  Fools,  if  we  are  not,"  she  answered  crossly. 

"Hum!  T 'm  to  do  the  hou-se-work  and  never 
go  to  school  any  more.  Pretty  plan.  Just  like 
him." 

"0,  children,  do  be  good,  just  for  an  hour. 
You  don't  know  what  he  '11  do  if  you  show  off. 
And  mother  is  so  anxious.  She 's  sorry  if  we 
are  not** 

"Is  she?  Well,  I  '11  he  good.  See!"  his 
rosy  little  face  was  drawn  down  soberly,  though 
his  eyes  still  danced  with  glee.  "But  when  he 
has  gonV  added  the  boy,  I  *m  firing  to  have 
a  meiry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year.** 


Mary  smiled  in  spite  of  herself.  She.  too, 
felt  as  if  a  terrible  weight  were  about  being  re- 
moved from  their  lives,  and  yet  it  seemed  undu- 
tiful,  if  not  positively  wicked,  to  be  thankful. 
A  ^^wlty  sense  of  a  lack  of  sympathy  prevented 
her  meeting  her  mother's  eye  as  she  entered  tlie 
breaUast-room.  She  sat  down  silenfly  in  a 
corner,  her  heart  full  of  selfflccnsings  because 
of  its  own  happiness,  and  her  face  the  picture 
of  a  regret  that  she  could  not  feel. 

If  she  could  have  read  her  modier's  thoughts 
she  woidd  have  felt  hetter.  Mrs.  Bent  found  it 
imfKSssibie  to  realise  her  situation.  She  felt  as 
if  the  solid  ground  were  slipping  away  from 
under  her  leet  How  was  she  ever  to  tidce  up 
the  duties  and  rer^on^il  •I  t"'  >  of  a  mother 
which  she  had  never  been  pern^itted  to  assume 
when  the  children  were  young?  There  was  no 
wifely  feeling,  no  clinging  love  to  subdue ;  there 
were  no  fearful  forebodings  in  regard  to  the 
possible  dangers  of  war;  there  was  only  the 
sense  of  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
culties. 

The  children  stood  decorously  in  the  door- 
way to  bid  him  good-by ;  and  he,  who  had  been 
afnud  of  the  indulgence  of  naturel  feeling, 
missed  nothing  in  the  spoken  fiurewell. 

As  he  passed  down  the  street  and  saw  his 
comrades  parting  with  their  families  with  many 
tears  and  fervent  embraces,  he  congratulated 
himself  Upon  the  superior  state  of  tilings  at 
home. 

"O,  Tom!  to  think  you  may  be  gone  for 
yeanl  And  you  may  be  kffled,**  sobbed  poor 
Mrs.  Gray,  as  she  held  up  her  losy  baby  fin-  a 

last  kiss. 

"  Do  n't,  Nettie !"  he  clasped  both  mother  and 
baby  in  Ms  strong  arms.  "It  is  hard  for  me, 
but  you  will  hclj)  mc.  Y'ou  are  a  brave  little 
woman,  and  I  am  proud  of  you.  Do  n't  fret 
any  more.  Our  God  will  have  mie  in  his  keep- 
ing. We  will  pray  for  cacb  other.  Now  let  us 
say  good-by." 

"O,  Tom,  I  can  'tl  Let  me  go  to  the  depot 
with  you.** 

**My  darling,  that  would  only  make  you  feel 
worse.    O,  if  I  could  comfort  you!" 

The  true  wife  looked  at  her  husband  through 
her  tears,  and  the  heroism  of  the  woman  as- 
serted itse]£  She  wiped  her  eyes  and  smiled 
brightly. 

"There,  Tom,  go;  I 'm  all  right  now.  I — 
I  *ve  got  the  baby,  your  baby,  and— and  I  *1I 
teach  him  to  pray  for  papa." 

She  turned  away  into  iier  desolate  home  and 
shut  the  door.  The  men  walked  silently  down 
the  street  to  the  dqpot,  till  they  reached  the  sta- 
tion, when  Eben  Ttacy*s  wife  came  quiddy  up 
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I  to  die  iibtfonn,  and  putting  a  paper  of  cakes 
and  tarts  into  her  husband's  handB^  turned  amy 

without  speakint;  a  word. 

"What's  timt  you  said?  ' asked  Tom  Gray, 
shandy  turning  toward  Bent  as  be  wiped  his 
eyes. 

''I  said  that  my  wife  knew  belter  than  to 
,   make  such  a  fuss." 

I      "There  is  no  reason  why  she  shouM." 

"Wtll,  I  guess  she  is  losjnp  as  much  as  any 
of  the  women.    I  always  took  all  the  care." 
^'Yes,  every^  body  knows  how  you  have  man- 
I   aged.    Your  wife  gets  her  liberty  this  morning, 
and  of  course  she  won't  'make  a  fuss.'    I  sup- 
I  pose  she  is  honestly  glad  to  get  rid  of  you." 
I     This  was  a  view  <^  the  case  that  had  never 
\    occurred  to  him.    Looking  at  himself  in  the 
lipht  of  an  enlightened  ruler,  and  reflectinj; 
I   what  a  stay  and  support  he  mu.st  have  beea  in 
his  family,  he  could  not  think  of  a  greater  ca- 
I   hmity  for  them  than  his  removal 

Yet  the  tden  of  their  liberty,  n*!  su!:;^;^e««ted  by 
Tom  Gray,  was  very  galling  to  him.  Strange 
that  be  had  not  thought  of  this  sooner.  What 
'    if  they  should  feel  like  relieltiiiLC  against  his 
fixed  laws?    Who  could  oblige  them  to  obey.'' 
I   Suppose  tlut  little  Judith,  whose  pert  boldness 
he  had  oodced,  sliottid  go  to  school  and  be  a 
scholar  in  spite  of  him  ?    Or  if  she  should  per- 
sist in  desiring  to  learn  music,  which  he  had 
,  positively  IbrUdden,  who  could  binder  her? 
■  What  if  Mary  should  now  answer  Fred  Lewis's 
letters — he,  a  qrcen  boy  in  college,  and  she  a 
I   mere  child?   What  if  Asa  got  the  sled  and  the 
I  slcalcs  that  he  was  always  crying  for,  and  went 
careering  down  the  lilll-slopes  and  over  the 
I    fm^en  ponds  like  a  young  Philistine  ?    And,  O 
\   horror!  what  if  Ruthie,  making  herself  smart 
I  and  young,  after  the  manner  of  widows  and 
j  other  women  left  to  their  own  devices,  should 
acccjit  tlie  nciphljnrhood  hospitality  that  he  had 
always  declined?    Should  join  the  sewing-cir- 
cle,  and  perhaps  have  it  lield  in  his  paxlor,  which 
!   had  ne\er  Ik-cii  used  except  for  a  funer.-.l  once! 
'      Asa  Hent  groaned  in  spirit  as  tlic  cars  sped 
on.   "  Do  n't  be  down-hearted.  Bent,"  .nai<l 
I  Tracy  Icindty.  "We  might  as  well  make  the 
Test  r>r  it.    Look!  that  is  the  sea;  that  blue 
1   haze  in  the  distance." 

I  "Cheer  up,  Bent,**  said  Gray,  roguishly  wink- 
I  mg  at  Tracy,  "I  expect  you  will  soon  be  wear- 
ing .shoulder-sfmps.  Yon  have  «uch  a  talent 
i  6>r  governing  that  you  can 't  keep  out  of  office 
I  if  you  try," 

"Do  n't  vex  Mbh"  eaqMMlulated  Tracy  in  a 
I  low  tone. 

"Vex  him;  no,  indeed,"  said  Gray,  laughing,  i 
I  am  encouraging  bini.  Here's  a  chance  Jbir  j 
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ttscfiilness  stow,  Bent  All  in  your  fine,  too.  j 
Here 's  Tracy  has  been  so  used  to  minding  his  i 
wife  that  he  is  all  adrift  without  her.    She  is  a  | 
capital  cook,"  he  went  on,  helping  himself  from 
Tracy's  paper.  "But  he  is  ^most  as  meek  as 
your  wife.  Just  tiy  your  hand  on  him.** 


SPIRITUAL  POWER. 


'   "  Mind*  thtt  hnvammrd  Witcr 
Aim  aX  tb«  wMwt  >— w, 
Oifla  00  llH  wmld  to  dimr. 
And  thb  k  Mt  M  one* :  by  fimtiitfi  gained, 

.And  tri.il-s  well  suslainii), 
Dy  pureneu,  nght«ou*  deeds  *nd  toil*  of  love, 
AUduee  in  iIm  ttvi^  md  imI  fer  God  ibom" 

THE  highest  and  noblest  type  of  power 
wielded  in  the  earth  is  that  which  issues 
from  an  intense  spiritual  heart — a  heart  quick- 
ened by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  alt  aflame  with 

zeal  for  the  Divine  glory.  The  impartation  of 
Divine  influence  by  the  bles.sed  Spirit  is  the 
secret  of  every  good  man's  power  in  tlie  world. 
"Ye  -shaU  receive  power,"  said  Jesus  lo  his 

disciple.s,  "after  that  the  Iltjly  Gliost  i.s  come 
upon  you."  Samson's  strength  lay  in  his  hair; 
but  the  Christian's  lies  in  immediate  association 
with  Girist,  the  source  of  all  power,  by  a  livin|^ 
mighty  faith.  Weak  and  powerless  as  other 
men  apart  from  Christ,  yet  witli  and  through 
Christ,  like  Paul,  he  '*can  do  all  things."  There 
can  go  out  of  no  man's  soul  a  quickening,  moral 
energy  on  his  fellows,  unless  a  Divine  pulse 
throbs  io  it  Where  there  is  individual  intiu- 
ence  flowing  out  on  society  as  from  a  living 
fountain,  and  raising  humanity  up  to  higher 
levels  of  thought,  purity,  and  blessedness,  there 
is,  there  must  be,  personal  union  and  com- 
munion with  Christ* 

"Apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  The 
branches,  severed  from  the  vine,  could  yield 
grapes  as  readily  as  Cliristiau  fruit  away  from 
Christ  As  easily  could  the  planets  fling  down 
upon  us  their  brilliance  from  the  heavens  apart 
from  the  sun,  or  the  flowers  regale  our  vision 
with  their  many-hued  colors  and  beauty  apart 
from  the  l%[lit^  as  man  could  be  the  instrument 
of  l)eneficent  influence  and  action  to  hi.s  fellows 
apart  from  Christ.  The  lesson  of  all  time  is, 
no  power  without  Christ ;  but  with  Christ  power 
to  act  on  the  world  and  raise  it  heavenward 
almost  without  limitation.  "All  things  arc  pos- 
sible unto  him  that  believeth."  Let  us  glance 
at  some  exhibitiona  of  this  power— a  power 
almost  Divine^  and  yet  wielded  by  man  in  the 
earth.  They  are  every-where,  confined  to  no 
period,  locality,  or  race.  We  put  the  case  in- 
tem^tixcly* 
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What  did  the  apostles  do^  reader,  toward 

"turning  the  world  up  side  dnwn,"  till  ihey  laid 
hoid  by  prayer  and  faith  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
eaergy  that  made  the  worlds?  And  what  did 
they  not  do  in  hurling  to  the  dust  religious 
error.  sn]KTslition.  and  idnlatrv.  and  convulsing 
the  nations  atier  they  were  "endued  with  power 
from  on  high  T*  What  lighted  up  tiie  flames  of 
the  Reformation  and  started  Europe's  slumber- 
ing, dead  masses  toward  (iod  ;uid  spiritual  life, 
but  the  taking  hold  of  tiod.hy  Luther  and  other 
noble  BOula,  and  throwing  on  the  world  those 
Di\inc  forces  \v]ilch  they  ii1)f.iincd  by  failli  and 
communion  with  the  Omnipotent?  What  "re- 
vived expiring  religion  in  the  world"  when  the 
£stat)tishment  and  Non-Coaformity  no  longer 
had  power  to  move  men's  hearts  toward  God, 
but  the  "strange  warming"  of  Wesley's  heart 
and  kindred  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  God?  Wliat 
but  the  faith,  spiritual  energy,  mighty  tolls  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Asburian  pioneers  and  veterans 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  formative  period  of  this 
country,  can  account,  under  the  Di^ne  bless- 
ing, for  "the  goodly  heritage"  we  enjoy  to-day  ? 
Who  ran  believe  that  the  tlvniisand  of  Clirlstian 
temples,  the  many  glorious  monuments  and  in- 
stitutions of  Chtlstiaiiity  which  every>where 
meet  us,  stand  up  in  their  majesty  and  might 
apart  from  their  spiritual  labors  and  influence  ? 

There  were  giants  in  those  days;"  and  that 
man  wants  ability  to  perceive  things  or  moral 
|>overty,  who  can  separate  the  greatness  of  t!iis  i 
country  in  any  respect  from  the  men  of  moral 
might  who  wrought  in  it  for  God  and  humanity 
before  he  was  bonu 

"Without  me  ye  ran  do  nothing."  How  has 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church  confirmed  this 
utterance  of  Jesus  I  When  did  Zion,  in  any  age 
or  among  any  people,  fail  to  conquer  her  ene- 
mies, however  formidable  in  numbers  or  in- 
trenched in  position,  when  site  girded  herself 
to  battle  fn  tiie  name  and  power  of  the  Cru- 
cified? Let  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Athens,  Worms, 
and  a  thousand  other  ^loriotis  battle-fields  in 
diflercnt  parts  of  the  earth  answer.  When  has 
the  Church  not  lost  ground  and  suffered  eclipse 
when  she  has  moved  forward  without  Christ  at 
the  head  of  her  column — when,  in  other  words, 
she  has  departed  from  tlie  faith,  compromised 
her  integrity,  or  dallied  with  the  world?  A 
forcible  writer  says,  "Win  re  fliere  is  faith  there 
is  strength.  When  faitli  dies,  strength  follows. 
In  Athens,  in  Rome,  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  the 
same  story— the  glorious  period  is  the  befieving 
jicriod.  When  Cod  became  a  name,  and  the 
temple  worshiped  a  form,  they  rotted  and  died." 
No  fiwt  atmds  out  fa  bolder  relief  on  the  pages 
of  her  history  tinn  that  the  Church  haSp  in  all 


ages,  when  pure  and  spiritual,  achieved  her 

grandest  conquests  in  the  face  of  the  bitterest 
trials  and  bloodiest  persecutions.  The  brightest 
riches  in  her  history  are  those  which  mark  her 
triumph,  when  in  the  eye  of  reason  her  cause 
was  tlie  darkest  and  most  forlorn  of  hopes. 
Her  prosperous  periods,  when  the  world  smiled 
rather  than  frowned  upon  her,  have  always  been 
her  most  dangerous  ones. 

Power  is  what  the  Church  needs  to-day  more 
than  ever — power  in  its  individual  and  aggre- 
gate membership:  Much  has  been  achieved 
for  God  and  our  race  by  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
but  how  mighty,  how  vast  the  work  yet  to  be 
accomplished !  We  are  thronged  on  every  side 
by  depraved,  lost  humanity ;  multitudes,  dl  un- 
redeemed  and  on  their  way  to  perdition,  jostle 
us  in  the  walks  of  life.  How  much  of  that 
spiritual  power  which  tetls  on  odier  hearts  when 
it  thrills  our  own  with  its  celestial  hopes,  do  we 
need  in  nnler  that  we  may  win  some  of  these 
lost  ones  around  us  to  Jesus  and  heaven?  With* 
out  this  heart-felt,  precious  power,  there  will  be 
no  [  I  i-ive,  magnetic  influence  about  our 
words  to  them  ai>out  their  souls  and  their  peril. 
David  fell  this  when  he  lost  his  power  by  a 
great  sin,  and  when  he  so  fervently  prayed: 
"  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  .  .  . 
then  shall  I  teach  transj^ressors  Thy  ways,  and 
sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee."  How  in- 
tense the  consciousness  of  his  great  loss— the 
loss  of  religious  joy  to  his  own  heart,  and  of 
efTcctive  spiritual  influence  on  the  hearts  and 
welfare  ol  others  !  How  important,  reader,  that 
we  have  individual  power  in  view  of  the  salva- 
tion of  our  fellow-men  !  If  ever)-  rc!ig:ions  life 
involves  the  happiness  and  destiny  of  souls, 
can  that  life  be  too  spiritual,  too  earnest  in  Its 
activities  for  Christ  and  humaidty?  Be  it  our 
amliition.  now  and  hcnccfortli,  to  covet  spiritual 
gilts,  to  seek  after  tlie  largest  measures  of  moral 
power,  that  we  may  always  have  the  priceless 
joy  of  salvation  in  our  own  hearts,  and  may  so 
lay  out  our  influence  on  others  that  we  may  be 
tiie  helpers  of  their  joy  and  ot'  their  salvation. 


What  a  glorious  troop  might  be  formed  of 
those  men  who  have  won  their  laurels  in  the 
camprign  of  life — fighting  not  against  sword 
and  bavonef,  Imt  a^^ainst  hardship  and  circum- 
stance, natural  defects,  and  the  ridicule  or  oppo- 
sition of  their  fellow-men !  Nor  has  die  fight 
been  against  a  visible  or  tangible  foe  alone; 
these  men  have  had  themselves  to  conquer; 
their  ignorance,  their  natural  leaning  to  evil, 
the  bad  habits  of  early  days,  or  even  tiidr  pov- 
erty and  the  lownesi  of  their  locfad  statioa* 
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TO  "BABY." 

SuNitRir.in  little  darling 

With  the  dark-brown  ejrea, 
And  tJw  soft,  sweet  dimple 

UndcrncAtli  that  lies— 
Wfth  that  bow  of  promise 

Ardnng  o'er  thy  brow, 
Anc!  the  hopes  that  clatter 

Ricbiy  'roimd  tbce  nowt 


like  a  gleesome  fairy 

With  its  wings  of  Ugh^ 
like  a  fltar-beam  ahfning 

On'thc  d.irlvsome  night. 
Like  a  bright  pearl  gathered 

Firom  old  Ocean^  caves. 
Like  a  golden  sunbeam 

Glittering  on  the  wavw  I 

Like  to  all  thnt 's  Ijrighfcst 

On  this  earth  of  ours, 
Ckradfl  the  purest,  whitest; 

And  the  sweetest  flowers. 
How  would  flee  the  8unl%;ht 

Fyom  thy  new-made  home, 
If  this  wordless  music 

From  their  hearth  should  roam  1 

Spring  of  hopes  uncountod. 

Fount  of  many  fears  I 
Even  the  jojr  thon  bringest 

Givcth  birth  to  tears, 
Fw  the  dee]p  thorns  springing 

In  the  padi  of  fife. 

For  the  dark  vear^<  l)ringing 
Pain,  and  toil,  and  strife. 

Yet  there 's  One  who  watcheth 

Even  the  sparrow's  fall, 
And  WE  know  He  11  give  thee 

PtTcnpth  to  bear  it  a!! — 
Lead  thy  faltering  footsteps 

From  the  paths  of  siii, 
To  where  the  golden  gitewiy 

Lets  the  ai^ls  in. 

May  thy  happy  childhood 

Flow  like  southern  breeze, 
Or  Uke  rippKng  streamlet 

Onward  to  the  "^cas  ; 
And  the  eyes  that  vvatch  thee 
Now  with  joyous  tears. 

Never  (!'ni  with  sorrow 
O'er  thy  added  years ! 

Be  to  thy  young  mother 
In  the  years  to  come 
Aa  a  fidr  yonng  sister 

Lighting  up  her  home  ; 
And  when  sorrow  cloudeth 
Alt  HfeN  way  Ibr  thee^ 

"  As  thy  day  "  of  trouble, 
"May  thy  strength  still  be !" 


TOO  STILL. 


Good  dame,  the  evening  chorea  are  done^ 

Come  sit  thee  by  my  side — 
How  lonesome  seems  the  silence  of 
The  house  at  eventide  f 

How  different  was  the  soeoe,  good  daue^ 

A  few  short  years  at^o, 
When  thro'  the  homestead  twenty  ftet 

Went  rannnig  to  and  fro  t 
When  through  the  homestead  gay  ynmig  fiwww 

Went  tripping  in  and  out. 
So  busf  it  was  hard  to  know 

What  thejr  weie  aU  about  I 
The  old  house  rang  frmn  side  todde 

With  such  a  reckless  noise, 
And  every  room  waa  dntteied  np 

By  careless  gub  and  boySi 
How  fast  they  came  alonp,  pood  dame^ 

And  then  how  fast  they  went  J 
I  wish  that  we  bad  been  widi  them 

More  eaqr  and  ooQient 

Mother,  if  we  could  have  them  back 

Witli  what  an  earnest  will 
We  il  study  how  to  deal  with  theBH^ 

This  house  is  woeful  still  f 

How  jovial  was  the  evening  hour. 

How  br^jlit  the  fire  light  shone, 
When  here,  in  sodal  drde  mel^ 

All  whom  we  called  oar  own  1 

Brave  Herbert  with  his  sparkling  eyes. 

And  curlh^  auburn  hair. 
With  his  voice  so  like  his  mother's  voice. 

And  his  Ibrelicad  smooth  and  fidr. 

I  know  his  ways  were  wayward  ways, 
But  his  heart  was  warm  and  true  ; 

What  was  there  for  a  loving  wend 
He  would  not  dare  and  do  ? 

There  was  Henry,  brimming  full  of  glec^ 

Yet  ready  with  his  tears ; 
With  love,  and  wit,  and  music  dowered, 

Our  pride  in  other  years. 

These  were  the  first  to  go^  dear  damc^ 

Longest  has  been  their  sUy ; 
These  never  with  the  others  came 

To  gath'rings  sad  or  gay. 

The  others  all  are  bu^  now 
With  duties  of  thefa-  own ; 

They  do  not  yet  sit  thinking  o*er 
The  days  so  quickly  flown. 

But  the  time  will  come  to  them,  dear  damc^ 

When,  with  aa  vafai  desire. 
They  II  look  behind  as  fondly  aa 

Their  mother  and  their  sire. 

Mother,  the  bouse  is  all  too  still, 

t  long  to  hear  a  noise— 
The  tramp,  the  langb,  the  wild  baUoo^ 

Of  merry  girls  and  boys. 
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The  Ladies  REPOsiTonr. 


DULL  CHILDREN. 


ONE  \voii!d  be  disposed  to  conchtfle  that 
the  number  of  dull  cItiUiren  of  each  sex 
was  targe  were  we  to  fiHrm  our  }iidgineiit  on  the 
positive  assertiims  of  many  teachers.  You 
enter  into  a  school  and  see  a  class  under  in- 
struction, and  you  observe  some  children  at  the 
bottom  over  whom  the  questions  pass  rapidly 
u'thnut  receiving  any  answer.  The  teadicr 
tells  you  that  it  is  no  use  expecting  an  answer 
from  diem,  "  they  are  so  dull " — probably  he 
wm  sajr  "stupid."  Yet,  strong  as  this  evidence 
'     appears  to  lie.  I  am  inclined  lo  think  that  the 

I proportion  of  really  dull  children  is  much  less 
than  we  should  be  led  to  suppose.  1  invariably 
find  the  number  of  dunces  in  a  class  to  be  in 
I    the  inverse  ratio  of  the  teacher's  qualificafinns. 
If  he  is  endued  with  knowledge,  good  temper,  ! 
and  patience— indispensable  lequirements—al-  I 
tiiough  you  find  in  his  class  children  of  various  \ 
rapacities,  it  is  a  quesfif^n  if  yon  find  a  dunce  ' 
among  them.    Now  this  fact  leatis  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  notion  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
dullness  in  children  is  tn  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
competence or  negligence  of  those  who  under- 
take to  train  tliem  rather  than  to  the  incapacity 
of  the  pvipit 

That  there  is  such  a  thinq:  as  positive  and 
extreme  dullness  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  con- 
sists in  very  great  difficulty  in  talcing  in  an  idea, 
slowness  of  attention  and  memory,  and  usually 
slowness  of  action  also.  This  cloudy  state  of 
intellect  may  clear  away  as  age  advances ;  while 
it  lastSi  however,  it  must  be  taken  as  it  is  and 
made  the  best  of.  Unpromising  as  it  may  be, 
there  are  facultie.s  there  which  are  capable  of 
improvement  Only  let  children  be  treated 
acowding  to  their  mental  stature  Proportion 
tl^c  l)urdea  to  the  sboulders,  and  do  not  expect 
from  tlic  weak  the  same  amount  or  kind  of 
labor  which  you  expect  from  the  robust 

Vet  there  are  some  teachers  who  treat  in- 
capacity as  a  fault,  to  be  rebuked  and  jHinished. 
This  5s  at  once  unreasonable  and  cruel.  In 
some  there  is  also  an  unhappy  tendency  to 
make  a  butt  of  a  dull  child  at  which  to  aim  the 
shafts  of  their  wit  and  .sarcasm.  Sucli  (  onduct 
is  unworthy  of  a  man.  It  is  cowardly ;  it  can  l 
not  be  replied  to  by  the  unfortunate  object  of  it, 
nor  by  his  class-mates,  the  more  noble-spirited 
of  whom  may  yet  bum  with  secret  indirmatinn.  i 
And  it  is  disgraceful,  just  as  much  as  it  would 
be  to  ridicule  the  loss  of  a  child's  eye,  or  the 
distortion  of  a  diild*s  limb. 

There  arc  no  children,  however  didl,  unless 
actually  idiots,  whose  faculties  arc  not  capable 
of  development  Only  let  not  the  instrucdon 


be  of  an  unsuitable  kind  or  quality,  or  adminis-  j 

tered  in  a  repulsive  manner.   Among  the  minds 
reputed  dull  arc  not  unfrcqiicntly  found  those 
whose  powers  are  naturally  strong,  but  remain 
latent  for  a  time  unless  elicited  by  some  genial 
Influence.    Indeed,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
many  men,  eminent  for  the  depth  and  massive-  | 
ness  of  their  mental  powers,  have  in  childhood 
been  considered  dull.  The  finest  timber  is,  in  { 
its  earliest  staL^es,  the  slowest  of  prowth.  The 
poplar  and  willow  shoot  forth  rapidly,  an^  were  . 
we  not  previously  acquainted  with  tiieir  nature,  | 
we  might  anticipate  that  these  would  result  in  ; 
stately  and  majestic  trees.    The  oak,  on  the 
contrary,  is  of  slow  development,  and  long  in 
attainini,^  to  maturity.   And  a  similar  diversity  |^ 
may  (iften  l)e  seen  in  the  unfolding  of  the  men-  | 
t.il   faculties.     X.iturt;   in   these,  as  in  other  | 
cases,  must  be  allowed  to  take  its  course.   Vet,  | 
although  we  can  not  control,  we  may  aid  its  \ 
operation.  i 

There  is  little  doubt  tliat  in  those  minds  ; 
where  the  faculties  lie  for  a  time  dormant,  the  ■ 
slumber  remains  unbroken  only  because  the  | 
secret  of  dispersing  it  is  unknown  or  not  em- 
ployed.   Once  touch  the  ricrht  chord  and  the 
awakening  mind  responds.    The  child  becomes  ' 
conscious  of  a  new  being  opening  up  within  { 
him,  and  delights  in  the  exercise  of  his  newly  | 
discovered  powers.    I  am  no  advocate  of  the  i 
hot-bed  mental  system,  which  endeavors  to  force  I 
the  youthful  faculties  to  a  premature  develop- 
ment.   This  is  in  every  view  to  be  deprecated. 
It  is  injurious  to  both  mind  and  body.    Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  would  not  expose  a  child  to  ^ 
influences  adverse  to  the  healthy  development 
of  its  faculties  ;  T  would  place  the  seed  or  ten-  I 
der  plant  in  a  soil  congenial  to  it    I  would  not 
set  the  acorn  or  the  sapling  oak  in  a  situation  | 
where  the  nutriment  would  be  too  smart  or  its  i 
surroundings  hurtful,  but  so  that  the  sun  and  ' 
air,  soil  and  moisture  would  all  i)c  in  its  favor. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  ideas  are  food  to 
the  mind.    In  proportion  as  it  r(  ccl\es  and  ' 
digests  them  it  gains  strength  and  expands,  and 
puts  forth  its  powers.    Knowledge,  whatever  its 
sul^ect^  consists  of  a  succession  of  ideas.  The  | 
success  of  a  teacher,  then,  depends  on  his  pre- 
senting what  he  has  to  impart  in  such  a  form  | 
that  it  can  be  clearly  comprehended,  and  in 
such  a  quantity  that  it  shall  not  wcarj'  or  over-  | 
load  the  mind.    Qtdntillian  remarks  "that  the 
youthful  mind  is  like  a  narrow-necked  bottle —  i 
to  fill  it  you  must  pour  in  the  liquid,  not  with  a  ' 
stream,  but  drop  by  drop."    Nor  is  this  all  It 
must  be  the  aim  of  the  teailier  to  adapt  the 
idea  he  wishes  lo  convey  to  tlic  degree  of  • 
knowledge  and  capacity  in  the  pupil  ! 
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He  must  Ibr  die  time  descend,  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  to  his  level,  and,  as  it  were,  accom* 
pany  him  on  his  upward  p^fh.  Rousseau,  in 
his  "Emile" — a  book  which,  with  much  that  is 
wild  and  much  diat  is  objectfonable,  contains 
some  things  of  stcrlinj;  value — lays  down  this 
as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  education.  He 
does,  indeed,  propose  to  push  it  to  a  somewhat 
ridicnloas  extreme.  Yet,  atthough  it  would  be 
n^wurd  for  the  tnlor  (o  ;tttcm])t  to  ])!.iy  the  hoy, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  adapt 
his  explanations  to  the  pupil's  ideas  if  he  would 
impart  instruction  with  success.  This  I  believe 
to  be  t!ie  secret  of  all  pood  teachinj;:?;. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  many  a  child  presents 
the  appearance  of  dullness  merely  because  the 
avenue  of  his  mind-  has  not  been  found,  and 
not  found  becau.se  not  <:oti£jht.  Tt  is  iinrcnsnn- 
able  to  expect  that  one  uniform  mode  of  in- 
struction shall  be  equally  intelligible  to  all 
One  mind  will  catch  the  idea  at  once,  because 
it  links  itself  to  what  it  aln  ady  po.sscsses  ;  to 
another  the  idea  is  lost,  because  there  is  no 
such  connecting  link.  Such  cases  are  ordina> 
rily  set  down  as  proof  of  dullness.  But  the  in- 
tpllic:cnt  preceptor  will  ende.nvnr  to  discover 
wiiere  the  difficulty  lies  and  to  remove  it  And 
this  he  will  not  do  by  scolding  or  by  calling  the 
child  "  stupid,"  for  if  once  this  impression  is 
made  on  the  mind  >t  rplaxes  all  its  enereries,  but 
by  varying  the  explanation,  presenting  the  idea 
in  dH^nt  words  under  various  aspects  and 
\vith  new  illustr.i'Jons.  A  hov,  even  of  tlie 
most  reflective  mind,  may  at  titncs  be  found  to 
encounter  greater  difficulties  than  others  of  in- 
ferior powers.  Some  idea,  spiinfring  out  of  the 
^idiiect  under  aftcntton,  passes  nrro<;s  his  mind, 
obscures  the  explanation,  and  he  is  left  in  con- 
fisnon.  If^  while  in  this  state,  the  subject  is 
proceeded  with,  all  becomes  a  riddle  (o  h!m, 
and  his  attempts  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
him  will  seem  to  betray  stupidity.  Yet  the 
troth  i«  that  his  mfnd  was  more  on  the  alert 
than  were  those  of  the  others,  and  it  stumbled 
through  its  own  activity.  The  tcncher's  part 
in  such  case  is  obvious.  He  will  ascertain 
where  the  stumbling-block  lies,  and  remove  the 
difficulty. 

One  remark  more,  and  that  is  to  enter  my 
protest  against  the  memoriter  system,  which, 
to  the  disgjace  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
centun.'.  i,s  "^'.'.W  to  he  met  with  in  .schools.  It 
invariably  mark.s  an  ijicompetent  teacher.  It 
reduces  alt  the  pupils  to  the  single  test  of 
memory,  and  leaves  the  superior  jwwers  uncul- 
tivated, and  '^o  bnn£::s  under  the  stigma  of  dull- 
ness all  who  are  not  endowed  with  more  mcm- 
ory  than  understanding.   It  is  true  that  the 


memory  should  be  kept  in  estercise,  but  let  the 

understanding  go  along  with  it,  and  then  the 
exercise  becomes  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 


COMING  UP  THROUGH  GREAT 
TRIBULATION. 


I HAVE  come  in,  madam,  to  see  whetlter 
\  (>u  might  not  be  disposed  to  lend  a  help- 
ing luiiui  to  a  nnor  lone  widow,"  .said  an  intelli- 
gent yet  mcianciioly  looking  stranger  to  Mrs,  S. 
one  morning  as  the  latter  was  passing  from  her 
breakfast  table  through  the  basement.  Mrs.  S. 
turned  to  regard  the  unexpected  visitor. 

Before  her  she  saw  apparently  a  young  wo- 
man, clad  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning,  hav- 
ing .1  countenance  indiciting  uncommon  intel- 
ligence, and  whose  tones  of  voice,  graceful 
manners,  and  style  of  conversation,  gave  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  extraordinary  cultivation 
and  refinement.  Her  dress,  althoiiL^Ii  thread- 
bare and  rusty,  was  yet  manifestly  of  the  finest 
texture,  and  though  painfully  scanfy,  was  in  all 
respects  tidy  and  neat.  There  was  momwhile 
evidently  a  deep  stniggle  ^oing  on  within,  as 
she  was  thus  attempting  to  adjust  herself  to  her 
new  and  unaccustomed  situation,  and  make 
known  the  object  of  her  call.  Receiving  en- 
couragement and  sympathy,  however,  from  those 
whom  she  had  ventured  to  address,  she  at 
length  collected  her  thoughts  and  summoned 
the  resolution,  in  r.ns'.vrr  to  kind  inquiries  as  to 
her  history,  to  proceed  as  follows : 

have  been  educated  with  die  impression 
that  to  lie  poor  is  the  greatest  possible  disgrace, 
and  poverty  hns  always  been  regarded  by  me  as 
the  most  terrible  calamity.  On  my  way  here  I 
have  not  been  able  once  to  lift  m\  e  \  es  from  the 
side-walk,  because  I  imagined  that,  although  a 
stranger  in  the  cit}-,  every  body  knew  I  was 
going  to  beg  bread  for  my  children.  But  the 
Lord  knows  what  a  proud  heart  I  have  had,  atut 
he  tf  ill  cure  his  children  in  his  (Kirn  ztray." 

She  then  gave  an  outline  of  her  history,  which 
was  certainly  sufficiently  strange,  and  which 
withal  was  told  with  such  simplicity  and  appar- 
ent sincer'ty,  tl'.at  It  was  li?;tcned  to  w'tli  :tS- 
sorbing  interest,  and  elicited  that  practical  as 
well  as  tearful  sympathy  of  which  she  literally 
Stood  in  perishing  need. 

Her  mother  was  born  in  'he  island  of  ^f,^r- 
tiniquc.  Her  father  was  an  Englishman,  son  of 
a  highly  respectable  man,  who  held  an  office 
under  the  British  Government  as  collector  of 
the  English  revenues  of  Canada.  This  lady,  a 
French  Catholic,  had  inherited  a  princely  for- 
tune from  her  father,  who  was  killed  in  tbe  time 
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of  the  insurrection  at  St.  Domingo,  at  \vhit!i 
time  his  family  fled  to  the  island  of  Martinique, 
with  only  their  jewelry,  which  alone,  however, 
enabled  them  to  live  in  princely  style  tlU  their 
other  property  was  pnrti:tlly  recovered.  Nur- 
tured thus  in  the  lap  of  atiluence,  the  fond 
modier  never  imagined  that  her  daiij^hter  could 
ever  know  a  nvan^  and  unconsciously  fostered 
that  pride  which  now,  under  vastly  cluinged  cir- 
cumstances, the  latter  was  having  to  suiTer  so 
much  in  overcoming  and  curing.  Diamonds 
were  displayed  so  profusely  that  they  were  re- 
garded as  very  common  ornaments,  and  she  was 
not  allowed  to  wear  any  thing  but  the  most 
costly  articles  of  dress — ^if  possiUe,  not  one 
that  could  be  obtained  by  any  other  person  on 
the  island,  all  tluir  r;nods  being  imported  ex- 
pressly for  her  from  i^iris. 

But  what  was  a  more  serious  evil  by  for,  and 
one  from  which  she  now  suffered  most,  was  the 
impression  which  her  mother  had  given  her, 
that  it  was  very  degrading  for  her  to  perform 
the  least  service  for  herself  or  others.  She 
must  rely  altogether  on  servants  for  every  thing. 
Her  mother  once  seeing  her  with  a  broom  in 
her  fjand  angrily  caught  it  from  licr,  and,  throw- 
ing it  down,  said,  "Do  not  ever  let  me  see  you 
with  such  a  vulgar  thing  as  that  in  your  hand 
again." 

At  length  her  father  died,  and  her  mother 

married  again,  and  by  a  series  of  events  over 
which  she  had  no  control,  her  handsome  fortune 
was  gradually  dissipated  till  she  had  but  a  single 
estate  remaining.  In  the  vain  hope  of  recover- 
ing what  she  had  lost,  slie  reluctantly  consented 
to  the  salt*  'jf  this  ;i!sit,  when,  lurnir,':^  to  her 
daughter  and  l)ursting  into  tears,  she  exclaimed, 
Now,  my  daughter,  you  are  a  poor  girl !"  and 
very  soon  after  died  of  a  broken  heart 

This  idol  of  that  mother  proceeded  at  once  to 
gather  up  what  she  could  from  the  wreck  of 
her  fortune.  She  was  accomplished,  attractive, 
still  young,  and  soon  after  accepted  the  hind  of 
a  lawyer  of  very  respectable  parentage,  but 
trained  in  the  dissipated  habits  of  the  society  in 
whicii  he  had  mingled.  He  died  young,  and 
left  her  a  widow  with  lour  little  cliildrcii. 

When  a  girl  of  sixteen  a  New  England  gen- 
tleman had  been  a  guest  at  her  Other's  house, 
then  the  abode  of  luxury.  He  was  c  i;itiv;ited 
with  her,  and  sought  uifsucccssfully  her  hand 
i.-i  marriage;  but,  on  leaving,  asked  her  to  ac- 
cept from  htm,  as  a  token  of  his  esteem,  a  vol- 
ume of  the  New  Testament.  She  had  never 
seen  one  br  fore.  After  he  had  left  she  turriLcI 
over  its  leaves  with  contempt,  then  threw  it 
down,  and  it  was  soon  earned  away  with  ottier 
rubbish  and  conaigned  to  the  garret 


I'ut  the  gnycties  and  follies  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,  it  would  seem,  failed  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  her  higher  nature ;  neither  was  there 
any  thing  in  the  religion  of  forms  in  which  she 
had  been  educated  to  interest  or  in.spire  her. 
She  often  retired  to  a  soliur>'  place,  weary  and 
sick  at  heart— ^pOOT  in  spirit,"  yet  ignorant  of 
the  way  to  obtain  the  blessing  promised  to  such 
as  arc  conscious  of  such  spiritual  poverty.  God, 
however,  had  marked  her  thus  early  as  his  own, 
and  was  even  then  beginning  within  her  a  work 
which  was  to  be  completed  by  a  process  of  dis- 
cipline no  less  r«*mark:ib!e  for  it<^  severity  tlum 
for  the  length  of  time  liirough  which  it  was  to 
be  protracted.  She  bethought  herself  at  length 
of  the  New  Testament  which  she  had  so  con- 
temptuously thrown  away.  She  looked  it  up, 
read  it  with  avidity;  kneeicd  and  olfcred  her 
first  sincere  prayer.  God  heard  it ;  spoke  peace 
to  her  soul ;  wrote  her  name  in  the  Lamb's 
Book  of  Life;  and,  ever  after,  that  little  book 
was  cherished  by  her  as  her  most  precious 
treasure. 

Years  roll  by.  'We  find  her  now  brought  by 
a  second  marriage  to  North  Carolina,  slill  at- 
tached to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
knowing  no  other  form  ot"  wt  r-hip.  One  day, 
however,  influenced,  as  she  afterward  believed, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  said  to  herself^  "  I  will 
just  go  in  for  a  few  moments  and  aee  this  Prot- 
estant worship."  She  was  at  once  impressed 
with  its  simplicity,  stillness,  spintnality,  and 
thought  "Why,"  said  she,  "this  is  just  what 
I  have  Ibr  90  many  years  been  longing  for." 
Since  God  had  given  her  a  renewed  heart,  her 
naturally  cle.ir,  simple  mind  repelled  the  pomp 
and  parade,  the  forms,  rites,  dogmas,  and  pen- 
ances of  a  purely  ceremonial  worships  and  wel- 
comed most  cordially  the  simple  Gospel  of 
Christ.  With  joy  and  gratitude  slie  received 
her  Savior,  as  now  revealed  to  her,  as  lier  own 
predotts  Friend  and  Guide.  Henceforth  she 
never  ncrain  entered  a  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Meantime,  aided  by  her  religion,  she  found 
support  under  sorrows  and  difficulties  deeper 
and  more  pcrple.xing  than  ever  before  experi- 
enced. Her  "njsliar.d  having  boon  wrecked  at 
sea,  and  ali  lii.s  property,  which  was  invested  in 
the  ship  and  cargo,  having  been  lost  with  him, 
she  was  a  second  time  left  a  widow,  and  this 
time  quite  penniless,  with  three  hltle  ehilc'ren. 
Surely  was  not  this  a  most  painful  trial  of  her 
&ith?  Under  these  circumstances  would  not 
one  be  sorely  tempted  to  believe  that  God  bad 
Virok«^n  faith  with  him,  nnd  under  thi.'s  !s<'nse  of 
being  abandoned  of  Heaven  give  quite  up  in 
despair?  And  yet  God  was  still  true.  Having 
aimed  in  all  ber  ways  to  acknowledge  him,  he 
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was  still  directing  her  steps,  as  truly  dttrfnf  diis 

ni^'Iit  of  tlisappointment  and  tria!,  as  when  she 
tripped  along  the  liowery  and  svma/  paths  of 
wortdly  prosperity. 

Three  more  years  pass  away,  and  we  find  the 
subject  of  tliis  sketch  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
She  had  come  north,  hoping  to  find  relatives  of 
her  hte  husband  al^  to  help  her.  Disappointed 
in  this  she  repaired  to  tbe  dty,  aa  jost  stated, 
thinking,  as  her  l;ist  resource,  to  support  herself 
by  teaching  French.    Here  her  faith  was  des- 
tined stilt  fiirAer  to  be  severely  tried.  Month 
after  month  her  efforts  to  procure  scholars  were 
ineffectual.    Month  after  month  wore  on,  an4 
though  she  studied  to  conceal  as  carefully  as 
possible  her  destitute  eondlthm,  she  was  obliged 
t  )  i]is])o^c  of  one  article  after  anotlier  of  furni- 
ture or  clothing  to  supply  herseif  with  the  nec- 
essaries of  life.   The  day  at  length  came  when 
she  was  no  longer  able  to  buy  even  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  her  children.    The  bird  and  almost 
bare  floor  was  the  only  couch  that  invited  those 
tender  limbs,  once  accustomed  to  cotiches  of 
down,  to  repose.    Nay,  of  even  the  poor  shelter 
afforded  by  the  miserable.  tjLi,r^MrI\  h<>\il  in 
which  she  bad  taken  refuge,  she  hod  now  no 
longer  promise.  Unable  for  the  time  being  to 
]»ay  rent,  notice  was  duly  served  upon  her  that 
under  the  circumstances  she  must  promptly 
I  vacate  the  premises.   And  accordingly,  with 
her  fatherless,  helpless  little  ones  in  her  arms 
and  clinging  to  her  knees,  this  poor,  forlorn, 
forsaken  creature  step?;  forth  into  the  wide  world 
alone,  without  a  home — without  one  friend! 

Alone?  Not  quite  alone.  Without  one 
friend?  There  was  One  in  whom  she  trusted 
still.  Could  one's  faith  well  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  more  crucial,  a  more  cruel  test? 
Does  she  murmur?  No^  much  less  rebel,  or 
blaspheme,  or  despair.  Tho'.ic^h  receiving  on 
her  naked,  defenseless  hcid  the  pitiless  storms 
of  adversity,  still  her  testimony  i.s,  "  It  is  my 
Heavenly  Father;  he  abhors  my  pride,  and 
by  these  tires  of  trial  would  consume  it"  Like 
Maigarct  Fuller,  she  says,  "  I  submit."  But, 
unlike  her,  she  does  not  say,  "  I  submit  under 
proUst.,  having  little  or  no  confidence  in  God's 
]:i.iternal  love,"  but  rather  confe^'^c'^.  "  I  will 
drink  the  bitter  cup;  it  is  my  Heavenly  Father 
who  has  minted  It  Nay,  though  he  slay  me, 
yet  win  I  trust  In  him."  From  the  very  hights 
of  worMlv.  temporal  weal  God  has  thus  bum- 
bled this  dear  child  of  his  to  walk  through  the 
deepest  depths  of  poverty's  vale.  Still  she 
clings  none  the  less— nay,  almost  franticly  to 
the  promise,  "  My  cjrace  i^;  sufficient  for  thee." 
"Never  have  I  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  bqjglng  bread.*' 


I    She  was  not  disappointed.  Providentially 

'  her  f^et  were  led,  in  that  hour  of  her  supreme 
need,  on  the  morning  on  which  our  story  opens, 
to  the  door  of  one  of  God's  own  .sons  ;  a  good 
Samaritan  indeed— ^e  whose  chief  delight  it 
was  to  j^o  about  doing  ji^ood,  feeding  the  hungry, 
helping  the  helpless,  defending  the  defenseless, 
visiting  the  widow  and  the  fetherless,  and  caus- 
ing their  hearts  to  "sing  for  joy." 

After  liaving  listened  with  an  affectionate  in- 
terest, twtter  imagined  than  described,  to  this 
tale  of  vicissitudes  and  sorrows— sorrows  liter- 
ally  treading  each  other's  heel"  for  a  long 
series  of  years — the  family  thus  called  upon 
immediately  interested  themselves  on  behalt  of 
the  "lone  widow."  A  good  tenement  was  pro* 
cured,  furniture  provided,  and  provisions  sup- 
phed.  At  last,  after  her  Ion?  aejony,  this  tem- 
pest-tossed child  of  God  had  found  a  home. 

But  what  was  she  able  to  do?  She  knew 
how  to  make  a  rare  kind  of  jelly.  Her  new- 
found friend  furni.shed  the  materials  and  allowed 
her  all  she  might  receive  for  the  manufactured 
article.  She  could  also  teach  French.  Accord- 
ingly not  many  months  elapsed  ere  she  was 
employed  in  as  many  as  five  different  schools 
as  a  teaicher  of  (be  French  language,  where,  by 
her  amiable  disposiiicui  and  many  interesting 
qualities,  she  attached  herself  very  strongly  to 
all  her  pupils. 

It  should  not  be  understood,  however,  that 
our  friend  did  not  often  encounter  dUBoiIties 
and  sore  trials  in  her  new  and  unaccustomed 
mode  of  life.  Bitter,  bitter  indeed  was  the 
fruit  she  not  unfrequently  was  called  upon  to 
reap  as  the  result  of  the  mistaken  kindness 
of  her  parents,  who  trained  her  in  ck-;;ant 
idleness  and  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  was 
needed  to  procure  a  livelihood  for  herself  and 
secure  her  independence  in  days  of  adversity, 
'i  he  truth  is,  the  test  to  which  she  was  hereby 
subjected  was,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  an 
exceedingly  severe  one  to  a  delicately  trained 
woman,  and  one  entirely  unused  to  manual 
labor.  Hence,  notwithstanding  all  the  kindness 
of  friends,  her  little  troubles  were  numerous, 
she  not  seldom  making  failures  no  less  mortify- 
in<^  and  discouragintj  to  herself  than  emltar- 
rassing  to  those  who  were  trying  to  help  her. 
But  In  the  midst  of  all  her  disappointments 
and  distresses  she  never  for  a  moment  mis- 
trusted r.ot!.  Wiiate\  er  dancfcrs  encompassed, 
or  temptations  assailed,  or  darkness  gathered 
about  her,  still  she  exultantiy  sang,  **God  Is 
my  refuge  and  the  rock  of  my  salvation  for- 
ever." Meantime,  God  on  his  part  most  amply 
luliillcd  to  her  his  word  on  whicii  he  had  caused 
her  to  hope.  She  was  never  wanting  fn  friends 
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MR.  CADY'S  BAD  HABIT. 


MR.  CADY  had  lallen  into  a  very  bad 
habit.    It  had  probably  ^own  upon  him 

sn  slowly  th.it  lie  had  no  suspicion  of  it  liimsclf. 
He  considered  himseii'  a  mosit  exemplary  hus- 
band and  father,  and  would  have  resented  in- 
di<;nantly  the  charge  tli:it  he  was  unkind  to  his 
wife.  Yet  lie  was  unkind  in  a  manner  tiiat 
wounded  as  keenly  as  a  blow  the  sensitive 
spirit  whose  destiny  was  bound  to  him  forever. 

!t  \\"\%  the  habit  of  undcrvaliiinc;^  whatever  his 
wile  did — of  speaking;  with  censure  either  decid- 
edly expressed,  or  implied  wiA  regard  to  aU  her 
hou-schold  manaLic-ment.  Other  people  could 
appreciate  her,  and  often  had  the  remark  been 
made,  "  How  strange  that  one  so  dull  as  Joseph 
Cady  should  have  won  ao  fine  a  woman  1"  But 
Joseph  Cady  never  imagined  he  had  not  laid 
sweet  Ph(T!>e  Ro*?*?  under  lasting  obligations  to 
him  by  conferring  upon  her  llie  honor  of  his 
name.  The  vanity  of  woman  is  a  proverb,  but 
surely  it  can  not  exceed  the  vanity  of  most  men, 
who  imagine  themselves  the  great  prizes  in  life's 
lottery. 

Said  a  worthless,  drinking  idler  upon  a  tavern 

step,  speakini;  of  a  t'Tuhs  hidy  recently  married, 
"If  Alice  had  acted  dilfereatly  she  might  have 
had  roe.*' 

The  glittering  prospect  the  young  girl  had 
.«een  fit  to  decline  called  forth  a  boisterout 


to  sympathne  with  and  oontfbrt  her.  Whatever 

were  her  necessities,  they  were  all  in  some  way  | 
duly  met  As  the  result  of  this  liery  ordeal 
through  which  she  was  thus  providentially 
called  to  pass,  her  virtues  became  lustrous,  her 
graces  purified  of  all  earthly  dross,  and  her 
faith  "  big  with  immortality."  Her  last  hours 
were  cheered  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the 
presence  of  the  Savior.  To  her  wecpini;  chil- 
dren she  said,  "  Do  not  forget  so  long  as  you 
live  that  yonr  mother  was  once  too  poor  to  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread ;  that  she  cried  to  the  Lord, 
and  he  delivered  her  out  of  her  distresses. 
Remember,  God's  word  is  true,  it  will  never 
fail ;  not  one  of  tiiem  who  trust  in  Mm  shall 
be  desolate.  O,  the  tender  mercies,  die  lender  \ 
mercies  of  Jesvis  I"  Thus  passed  away  one  * 
whose  conversion  was  certainly  a  "  miracle  of 
grace,"  and  whose  singularly  diversified  career 
illustrates  at  once  the  heroism  of  faith,  the 
"patience  of  hope,"  the  ministry  of  suffering, 
and  the  faithfulness  of  God.  Reader,  I  have 
not  written  a  tale  of  fictkw,  but  a  real  story 
of  human  life,  illustrating  the  old  maxim  that 
*'  truth  is  often  more  romantic  than  fiction." 


laugh  even  from  the  motfey  group  around  the 

speaker. 

Mr.  Cady  considered  himself  an  excellent 
provider  for  the  wants  of  his  fitmily.  He  was 

very  fastidious  about  his  table  fare,  and  such 
articles  as  ho  liked  he  was  sure  to  h.ave  on 
hand.  But  he  never  ordered  new  supplies  with- 
out stidi  cheerful  remarks  as — 

"What,  is  the  flour  pone  again  so  soon?  It 
is  a  mystery  to  me  where  sucii  an  amount  of 
breadstuff  is  consumed.  Not  in  our  bouse  I 
am  certain.  Some  women  look 'after  servants 
a  little  sharper,  and  are  not  afirsdd  to  speak  their 
minds." 

'^Sugar  again,  Mrs.  Cady?  We  are  certainly 
very  extravagant  in  the  item  of  sugar," 

"Another  new  broom?  Well,  our  house  ouc;ht 
to  be  a  little  cleaner  than  it  is,"  and  he  glanced 
down  at  some  sawHlost  he  had  jyst  tracked  in 
from  the  wood>yard,  ^when  we  have  a  new 
broom  every  week." 

It  was  useless  to  say  that  it  was  three  months 
since  the  last  one  was  boqght^  for 


**  A  miB  caavuetd  agdntt  hv  «rill 
Itof  ikamntepWwsiiU,"  ' 

and  Phoebe  was  growing  too  life- weary  to  care 
for  a  dispute,  in  uhich  he  was  likely  to  resort  to 
a  man's  expedient,  of  raising  his  voice,  when  he 
saw  the  arigument  was  going  against  him. 

The  e.\ee!K:nt  brcakf.ist  was  smoking  hot  on 
the  tabic,  as  the  family  gathered  about  it  one 
chilly  morning  in  Spring.  The  fire  was  burn- 
ing brightly  in  the  polished  open  stove,  and 
every  thin;:  about  was  cheeryand  " heart-some^" 
as  Bridget  would  term  it. 

But  the  autocrat  took  his  place  at  fte  table 
with  a  rrc)wn. 

"Carrie,  do  n't  ever  come  to  the  table  with 
your  hair  looking  like  a  crow's-nest  again,"  he 
remarked  sternly. 

"Go  to  my  room,  Carrie,  and  I  will  brush 
your  hair  .again  presently,"  said  mother,  as  she 
poured  out  a  cup  of  coffee  for  her  husliand. 
The  hair  w^  brushed,  and  Carrie  resumed  her 
seat.  But  there  was  no  ai^MTOval,  and  scarcely 
any  notire,  of  her  improved  appearance,  only 
the  hah-snecring  remark,  "  Charley's  hair  is  not 
much  better.'* 

He  might  have  been  gratified  by  seeing  the 
wearv  mother  ascend  the  long  flight  of  stairs  a 
second  time  to  arrange  the  lawless  curls  which 
a  firolic  with  his  baby  sister  had  disarranged, 
but  just  then  a  new  source  of  discomfort  pre- 
sented iiseh".  He  had  spoiled  the  meal  for  the 
rest,  but  it  seemed  by  no  means  to  damage  his 
own  appetite,  judging  by  the  manner  the  feath* 
ety  cakes  disappeared  before  him.  But  one 
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came  on  a  shade  or  two  darker  tiian  the  ortho- 
dox hue. 

I       '*  I  wish,  Mrs.  Cady,  you  could  instnict  Bridget 
to  bake  cakes  \vithout  burning  them.  Other 
women  manage  to  have  wdera  obeyed  by  serv- 
ants.  A  little  more  deciiioQ  would  be  of  great 
service  to  us." 
I      A  visit  to  the  kitchen  followed,  and  by  the 
I   time  mother  was  ready  to  eat  her  breakfiut  she 
had  no  appetite  for  it.    She  took  no  nourish- 
ment nil  day,  though  she  drained  the  ice  pitcher 
,    more  than  once.  Nothing  seemed  to  satisfy  the 
I   laging  thirst  which  was  consuming  her. 

.Slipper  wns  farther  frnm  perfection  than  break- 
I    fast  had  been,  and  his  wife*s  silence  and  appar- 
ent indifference  to  all  he  said  irritated  Joseph 
more  than  usnaL   Some  sharper  remarks  than 
common  were  made  on  her  general  shortcom- 
ings, but  it  was  like  hurling  darts  against  mar- 
ble; her  Iteart  seemed  turned  to  stone. 
With  a  burning  Ixtiw  she  laid  her  head  upon 
!    her  pillow,  and  when  morning  came  no  mother 
I   came  with  it  to  brighten  and  cheer  the  family- 
I  room.    Mother  was  tossing  in  delirinm,  un- 
mindful for  once  of  the  voices  of  even  her 
I    beloved  chiMrcn.  O,  what  confusion  that  house- 
.    hold  was  thrown  into !   Joseph  had  never  real- 
i«d  witat  she  was  to  them  before.  All  tlie  light 
seemed  put  out  The  children  came  down  stairs 
'    nfter  the  rough  toilet  Bridjjet's  hands  had  tnven 
them,  and  huddieU  shiveringly  over  the  dull  fire, 
I   so  diSerent  from  the  cheerfal  bhue  to  which 
thev  hac!  In'en  acriislomed. 

The  family  physician  came,  and  also  a  kind 
neighbor.  Mr.  Cady  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  waiting  anxiousty  for  the  doctor's  opinion. 

"Tlii?;  sirlcness  rnmes  more  from  the  mind 
than  the  body,"  said  the  old  man  gravely  and 
I  slowlf.  I  have  alwajrs  found  this  phase  of  it 
to  spring  from  mental  trouble.  If  you  will 
listen  to  her  wandcrin!^,  Joseph,"  he  said,  as  he 
'  fixed  his  piercing  gray  eyes  upon  him,  "you 
may  get  a  clew  to  tlie  trouble.** 

The  physician  had  said  this  with  a  purpose. 
The  secrets  of  our  houses  are  turned  inside  out 
to  the  family  physician  more  than  to  any  one 
I   else.  He  Icnows  where  the      to  the  skeleton 
closet"  bangs,  diotigh  you  have  never  opened 
I    it  for  him. 

Joseph  winced  at  the  good  doctor's  words,  for 
I    had  lie  not  heard  that  very  morning  the  moan — 
'•'O.  I  ran  (!o  nothint;  to  [Jcase  him,  all  is 
trrong  whatever  I  do.    There,  he  is  bringing 
a\nper  now  to  throw  into  my  bleeding  heart;" 
and  then  the  maniac  shriek  which  followed 
darted  like  a  bnrninij  arrow  through  his  brain. 
I      Joseph's  eyes  were  opened  as  by  a  lightning 
iasli.    He  saw  bis  own  wretched,  cowardly 
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treatment  of  the  fiifl,  dcfonsdess  woman  before 
him,  and  he  coutd  only  wring  his  hands  in  agony. 

"  How  will  it  end,  doctor  ?"  he  asked  in  an- 
guish too  deep  for  expression. 

**That  is  more  tiian  I  can  .say,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "Sometimes  the  disease  is  very  short  and 
violent,  sometimes  it  leaves  the  patient  in  a 
state  of  settled  melancholy  and  derangement." 

Eitlier  alternative  seemed  too  terrible  to  con- 
tcmplate.  Just  then  Bridget  came  to  call  him 
to  breakfast,  but  he  declined  going,  as  he  could 
not  eat 

*<Then  oome  and  mind  the  children,  an  ye 

please,  for  T  Vc  my  own  work  to  do,"  and  Bridget 
walked  away  with  an  air  that  said  she  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with. 

She  was  much  attached  to  her  mistress,  who 
had  always  been  kind  to  her.  but  she  regarded 
her  master's  unkindness  as  the  direct  cause  of 
her  sickness,  so  she  looked  with  no  coniplacency 
upon  him. 

"He's  no  good  there."  she  muttered  to  her- 
self, ''so  he  might  as  well  be  a  giving  the  chil- 
dren their  break&sL" 

It  was  a  new  thing  for  Joseph  Cady  to  be 
dictated  to  by  any  one,  especially  a  servant,  and 
he  felt  like  resenting  the  impertinence. 

"You  had  better  go,  Joseph,**  nodded  the 
doctor.  "You'll  have  to  be  father  and  mother 
too  for  the  present,  and  perhaps  for  some  time 
to  come." 

How  cheerless  and  dingy  the  raon  looked  t 

liou  forlorn  the  apjiearance  of  the  uncombed 
children !  Was  it  her  band  tiut  wrought  such 
magic  in  her  household?  And  yesterday  he 
had  found  fault  over  a  single  disarranged  ring- 
let !  The  memory  was  like  a  pointod  arrow 
now  to  bis  awakened  heart 

**What  muddy  cofice,  Bridget,"  he  remarked, 
in  disgust 

"Then  settle  it  yourself,"  muttered  Bridget, 
as  she  angrily  slammed  the  door. 
The  sodden  steak  seemed  unfit  to  ea^  and 

yet  he  had  grumbled  yesterday  over  the  deli- 
cately broiled  one  he  liad  set  before  him.  He 
did  not  know  before  to  whose  hand  he  was 
indebted  for  the  feathery  lightness  of  the  cakes, 
till  the  leathery  ones  of  this  morning  were  set 
on  for  him.  We  learn  to  appreciate  our  common 
blessings  only  when  God  takes  them  from  us. 

For  days  the  struggle  for  life  went  on.  Mrs. 
Cady  was  still  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
pa.ssing  aroimd  her.  Often,  in  the  lonesome 
midnight,  her  husband  had  stood  beside  her, 
praying  with  a  (iLi)th  of  feeling  he  had  never 
fathomed  before,  for  one  look  of  recognition, 
one  smile  of  forgiveness.  But  if  she  should  be 
restored  to  htm,  could  a  life-long  devotion  win 
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back  to  hfm  the  heart  he  felt  he  must  have  so 
widely  estran^fcd  ?  How  little  he  knew  of  the 
depths  of  woman's  love,  of  her  readiness  to 
forget  all  the  past,  in  llie  bliss&l  pi««en^  when 
once  slu  r  alized  'diat  she  was  beloved  and 
appreciated ! 

Joseph  Cady  had  been  subjected  to  many 
humiliations  firom  the  temper  of  Bridget^  who 
never  lost  sight  of  his  unkindness  to  her  mis- 
tress, not  to  s])eak  of  sMndn,-  reflections  on  her 
honesty  he  had  made  in  time  )>ast.  He  would 
gladly  have  dlsdiai^ged  her,  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  find  a  new  domestic,  and  he  knew  he  must 
bear  with  her  whims.  The  lesson  was  useful 
to  him.  He  went  down  many  degrees  in  his 
own  self-esteem,  and  that  is  never  hurtful  to 
one-  It  is  the  great  lesson  we  have  to  be  learn- 
ing all  our  lives,  "Not  to  think  of  ourselves 
more  highly  than  we  ought  to  diink.'* 

He  was  never  disposed  to  find  &ult  again 
nlxiut  the  mismanagement  of  servants  after  his 
three  weeks'  experience  as  head  of  the  bouse. 
He  only  wondered  by  what  magic  his  wife  had 
ever  been  able  to  get  so  much  cheerful,  valuable 
.ser\'ice  out  of  stich  -x  "stul)l)orn,  ignomnt  ma- 
chine." Something  whisj^red  to  his  bosom, 
**  It  is  the  magic  of  kindness,  a  grace  you  need 
yet  to  take  deep  lessons  in." 

At  last  the  cloud  rolled  up  its  drearv*  curtnins. 
Pale  and  emaciated  the  mother  came  forth  from 
her  chamber  to  resume  once  more  her  duties  as 
mistress  of  licr  house.  But  t!)ou[;h  so  weak 
she  needed  a  strong  arm  to  lean  upon ;  there 
was  a  happy  light  in  her  eye,  and  a  glad  song 
of  joy  forever  in  her  heart  or  on  her  Hps. 

"This  is  something:  like  home  again,"  s.iid 
Joseph  tenderly,  as  he  folded  her  shawl  about 
her,  and  placed  her  chair  by  the  table.  It 
.seemed  a  year  since  ft  had  been  filled  before. 
Bridsxet  came  and  went,  licr  broad  face  radiant 
with  smiles,  and  she  had  outdone  herself  in  her 
efforts  to  have  every  thing  as  near  to  the  old- 
time  order  as  possible.  The  supper  excelled 
any  she  had  placed  on  the  table  for  weeks,  but 
the  household  were  .50  happy  they  would  cheer- 
fully have  supped  on  a  crust 

Years  rolled  aw<iy,  but  the  blessed  lessOQ 
learned  in  that  season  of  darkness  was  never 
forgotten.  "  That  blessed  sickness  "  Pbcebe 
often  called  it  in  her  heart,  when  she  thanked 
lier  Heavenly  Father  for  it.  It  gave  her  back 
her  husband.  It  brought  light  and  peace  to  a 
dwelling  over  which  the  gloom  of  .despair  was 
settling. 

There  are  other  men  who  need  to  learn  the 
same  lesson.  O,  beware  that  God  does  not 
open  your  eyes  with  a  shock  tiiat  wtll  rend  your 
heartstrings.  Repentance  may  come  too  late. 


HOMER. 


IN  entering  upon  the  study  of  Homer,  I  bear 
the  whisperiogs  of  a  still,  small  vmce — 

"speak  gently,  tread  lightly,  for  the  place  on 
which  thou  standcst  is  holy  ground."  Homer 
seems  to  have  been  nourished  under  the  happy 
inflnenoe  of  a  tropical  heaven ;  in  a  land  adorned 
with  all  the  varied  sccncn,-  of  a  southern  clime — 
enlianced  by  the  gorgeous  atniosphere  in  which 
every  object  was  bathed — among  a  people  re- 
markable Ibr  brave  and  heroic  deeds,  and  before 
indulgence  and  luxury  had  contaminated  the 
hearts  iA  men.  Of  all  natural  objects  the 
mount^ns  and  sea  have  ever  been  the  most 
powerful  instruments  in  molding  intellectual 
character.  The  poetical  beauty  of  the  Grecian 
mountains  has  called  forth  Uie  admiration  of  all 
modem  travelers.  Their  broken  and  craggy 
forms,  their  richf  silvery  color  give  to  the  Gre- 
cian landscape  a  peculiar  charm,  and  justify  the 
expression  of  the  poet  Grey  when  he  pronounced 
it  a  land 

"  Wliere Mch cU  poetic  mountain  intpiration  breathes  around." 
Is  it  any  wonder,  tlien.  that  such  a  period — such 
a  country,  molded  and  cherished  "  the  consum- 
mate flower  of  poetical  genius  ?"  Whether  there 
ever  lived  such  a  man  as  Homer,  or  whether 
there  were  two  or  twenty  such  men,  we  have  the 
conviction  strengthened  and  confirmed,  while 
bathing  in  the  lofty  grandeur,  delighting  in  the 

strong,  natural  description,  rejoicing  in  the  rajiid 
vehemence,  rushing  like  an  avalanche  down  the 
Alpine  Mountains,  that  there  was,  in  the  dim 
ages  of  the  past,  a  mind  of  strength,  lire,  and 
splendor,  acknowledged  by  the  world  as  Ho- 
mer's. 

He  evklently  must  have  been  placed  in  a  con- 
dition in  life  which  surrounded  his  childhood 
with  the  most  favoral)Ie  circumstances :  and 
rather  than  believe  him  blind,  as  he  has  hctu 
represented,  '^we  should  Uiink  him  all  eye foi 
no  object^  great  or  small,  within  the  range  of 
Vision,  seems  to  have  e^scajwd  hi<;  notice.  He 
had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  Greece ;  a  la- 
mHiar  acqnaintanoe  with  the  islands  of  the 
iCIgeaa  and  Imian  Seas,  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor southward,  Eg^-pt,  Libya,  and  Phrycjia :  and 
so  correctly  were  the  shores,  rocks,  and  mount- 
ains delineated,  that  his  poems  were  tiie  guide 
of  mariners.  His  ear  was  ever  tuneful  to  the 
melodies  of  nature  and  art ;  his  sensitive  ner\-es 
vibrated  to  every  breath  of  heaven  and  every 
impulse  of  the  soul;  his  busy  fancy  was  ever 
moldina:  and  recombininc;  for  cominp  apes  what 
he  had  seen,  beard,  and  felt.  His  i;iant  mind 
grasped  all  the  knowledge  of  his  age,  and  em- 
braced the  whole  extent  of  mortal  life  in  its 
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,  length,  breadth,  and  hight  He  meMwed  the 

strength  of  human  passion,  and  sounded  the 
Tihyss  of  the  human  soul.    Over  a1!  the  varied 
I     ai)U  cunir<u>te(l  :>cenes  which  tiis  genius  touched, 
i  he  poured  the  iUuinlnation  of  a  bright  and  gen- 
,    ia!  spirit,  which  must  ever  allure  to  the  Heroic 
Age  of  youthful  Greece  the  heart  of  kindred 
,    spirit,  wherever  the  love  of  song  and  literary 
j  calture  has  found  a  home. 

In  point  of  poeticnl  merit,  richness  of  thoujjht, 
brilliancy  of  imagination,  fitness  of  expression, 
i   Strength  of  simile,  boldnen  of  figures,  the  world 
I   has  never  known  his  equal   His  episodes, 
speeches,  chnmcter??,  human  and  divine ;  his 
t    battles,  descriptions  of  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
I  ^acover  a  boundfess  invent!^  The  uniform 
I  propriety  of  sentiment,  the  due  d.evation  of 
stA'le,  and  the  sound  judgment  are  no  less 
worthy  of  praise.   Blair  has  saidj  "In  order  to 
appreciate  Homer,  we  must  divest  ourselves  of 
i    modern  ideas  of  dignity  and  refineraentf  and 
transport  our  imagination  almost  three  thousand 
j   years  back  in  the  history  of  mankind."  The 
1  oridc  surely  must  have  possessed  a  fidse  deli- 
cacy  and  refinement,  or  he  did  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  l)eauty  and  power  of  the  original;  for 
I    the  higher  tiie  stale  of  relinement  and  cultiva- 
>  tkw,  the  flMnre  the  poeuM  of  Homer  will  be  read 
I    ami  appreciated. 

:       If  there  are  some  thoughts  which  are  not  as 
I    chaste  as  they  might  be,  the  highly  cultivated 
j    heart  will  be  so  entranced  with  the  eloquence 
and  sublimity  in  wliich  they  are  clotlied,  that 
the  impurity  of  the  sentiment  will  make  but  lit- 
tle impression,  or  be  entirely  lost  to  the  reader. 
It  can  not  be  said  of  Homer's  as  of  Byron's 
poems,  "They  are  perva<!ed  by  a  moral  taint, 
■    which,  as  the  eye  of  humanity  becomes  purer 
!   and  purer  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  will  more  and 
j    more  end.mger  its  literary  immortality." 

The  clouds  fliat  envt  loiied  the  life  of  Homer 
;    we  can  not  penetrate,  but  let  us  imagine  him 
I    tiaveltng  from  town  to  town,  along  with  others, 
bearing  in  his  hands  a  laurel  branch  as  a  badge 
of  office,  reciting  poems  at  festivals  and  the  cn- 
'    tertainmcnt  of  the  nobles.    The  compositions 
I    appear  to  be  hymns  addressed  to  the  gods,  or  a 
simple  ballad  recounfini^  tlie  adventurer  and  ex- 
I     ploits  of  some  favorite  hero.    He  hears,  he 
feels,  be  sees.    He  is  convinced  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection  has  not  yet  been  reached ;  he 
seizes  the  phorminx  with  all  the  fire,  passion, 
and  simplicity  of  his  young  soul,  and  alt  Greece 
b  startled  at  the  strains  of  a  new  bard  as  he 
peals  Ibrth,  with  transcendent  eloquence,  the 
wrath  of  .'\chillc5!,  beloved  Ity  the  gods,  and 
stands  forth  the  asserter  of  their  powcv  and  the 
avenger  of  the  injured  priesthood. 
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Ruskin  says,  '*The  greatest  painthig  is  that 

which  presents  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  the 
greatest  number  of  ideas."  Was  there,  then, 
ever  such  a  painting  as  the  liiod?  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon  ha^g  quarreled  stand  in  die  fore< 
{ground ;  before  the  ratlin;,'  ALcaniemnon,  as  a 
suppliant,  stands  Chryses,  bearing  the  fillet  of 
Apollo  upon  a  golden  scepter,  and  in  his  hand 
gifts  to  ransom  his  daughter.  Having  received 
curses  and  threats  instead  of  his  child,  we  next 
see  him  wandering  along  the  shore  of  the  foam- 
ing sea,  praying  to  the  Olympian  gods.  One 
picture  after  another  rises  before  us  in  quick 
succession.  What  canvas  can  do  justice  to  tlie 
single  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris, 
with  the  suspense  of  Helen  as  she  stands  in  the 
background  longing,  yet  fearing  to  know  who  is 
to  be  the  victor.  Tiic  battle  scenes  we  can  ap- 
preciate only  by  reading  Homer ;  lor  there  alone 
we  hear  the  roar  and  din  of  battle;,  and  catch 
tlie  expression  of  the  mangled,  the  dyin|^  and 
tlie  dead.  The  picture  that  Impresses  us  the 
most  deeply,  is  wiiere  Helen  alludes  to  her  own 
shame;  the  touching  reminiscence  of  home 
crowned  with  her  interview  with  Hector,  in 
which  she  ndc!rc??ses  her  brother  thus:  "Would 
that  on  tiie  day  my  motlier  brought  me  forth,  a 
Storm  Of  wind  had  taken  me  into  the  mountains, 
or  Into  the  sea  and  the  angry  waves  had  swept 
over  me!"  Color  and  canvas  would  sink  into 
utter  nothingness  when  compared  with  the  fire 
and  sublimity  of  Homer  in  representing  the 
lamentation  of  Helen  over  tiie  mangled  body 
of  Hector. 

It  is  said  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  must 
be  one,  it  must  he  great,  it  must  be  interesting. 
Achilles  is  the  licro  of  the  Iliad;  he  rises  upon 
us  with  renewed  force  as  the  poem  advances; 
distress  thickens,  and  every  thing  serves  to  ag- 
grandize him,  and  make  him  the  chief  object  of 
attention;  and  although  he  sometimes  recedes, 
yet  be  is  not  iost  to  the  sight,  and  ever  and 
anon  he  rises  before  us,  asserts  his  predominant 
importance,  while  all  the  other  characters,  l  ow- 
ever  prominent,  fall  back  and  acknowledge  clue 
submission  to  him  who  stands  in  bold  relief  the 
central  and  great  leading  figure  of  the  magnifi- 
cent  grou]^. 

The  subject,  "  The  Wrath  of  Achilles,"  is 
truly  great  It  is  concise  and  prolific,  and  well 
worth  the  strength  of  such  a  mind  as  Homer*s. 
Tlie  first  sentence  rivets  our  attention,  and  we 
are  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  excitement  from 
that  to  the  dose.  We  dread  the  result  of  the 
quarrel ;  we  lament  the  withdrawal  of  Achilles ; 
we  are  indignant  at  the  power  of  the  deities  in 
not  arresting  the  advancing,  conquering  forces 
of  the  Trojans  before  tiiey  are  thundering  upon 
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the  outworks  of  the  camp,  and  forcing  their 
way  into  its  precincts ;  we  first  hope,  then  fear 
as  the  war  fluctuates  witli  the  utmost  variety  of 
fortune,  and  rejoice,  notwithstanding  the  proud 
secession  of  Adlilles,  that  the  Greelcs  maintain 
their  sn[M»r!oritv ;  our  hearts  thrill  with  hope 
wlien  Patroclus,  clad  in  the  armor  of  Achilles, 
arrests  destruction  for  a  time,  but  sink  within 
us  \\\\vx\  it  recoils  witli  redoubled  fur\',  to  rejoice 
again  tenfold  when,  desire  to  aven^'e  the  denth 
of  his  friend  proving  more  powerful  in  the 
lireast  of  Achilles  than  anger  against  Agamem- 
non, lie  ntshcs  intn  the  midst  of  the  battle,  cl.ul 
in  the  new  and  gorgeous  armor  forged  by  the 
god  Hephaestus,  blazing  with  the  terrors  of  a 
mighty  hero,  arrests  and  throws  back  the  tide 
of  victor}-.  "  From  that  moment  the  safety  and 
triumph  of  Greece  is  secure,  and  the  fate  of 
Hector  and  Troy  is  sealed  forever." 

In  characters  Homer  never  has  been  excelled, 
nnd  never  cnn  Ijc.  Every  one  has  sometliing 
singularly  his  own ;  no  artist  couki  have  dis- 
tinguished them  so  decidedly  by  their  features 
as  the  poet  has  done  by  their  manners.  Achil- 
les stands  preeminent  in  beauty,  strength,  and 
valor ;  Ulysses  in  counsel,  subtilty,  and  elo- 
quence; Nestor  in  wisdom  and  experience. 
Diomedes  is  impulsiveness,  yet  listening  to 
ndvire ;  Ajax  hca\'y  and  wieldy;  Hector  active 
anrl  heroic ;  Agamemnon  is  inspired  by  the  love 
of  empire  and  ambition ;  Menetans  loves  and 
cares  for  his  ]>eople  ;  Idomeus  Is  a  plain,  direct 
soldier ;  Sarpcdon  a  gallant  and  generous  one ; 
Paris  is  noted  for  his  beauty  and  fickleness. 
In  none  of  liit  dnncten  does  he  display  more 
.•■r\  fh  m  in  Helen,  for  wc  are  ready  to  exclaim, 
notuithsLandtng  her  faults, 

"  Xo  wonder  wich  cele^tu)  cKinni 
For  nine  Ion;;  years  has  set  the  world  in  amt; 
What  winning  cracwi  what  n^fMiic  mica  1 


"the  speeches  are  the  true  representations  of 

the  characters  from  which  they  flow.  The 
poem  abounds  in  dinlotnie  and  coriversntion. 
With  great  accuracy  does  he  discriminate  be- 
tween the  Linguage  of  gods  and  men,  between 
tlie  speeches  called  orations  and  harangues  and 
those  of  rnnversation  and  dinlogue.  We  should 
ever  rememlKT  that  the  same  genius  that  soared 
the  loftiest,  and  from  whom  the  greatest  flights 
of  imagination  and  tlic  most  sulilime  thoui;hts 
are  derived,  was  also  tiic  one  who  stooped  the 
lowest,  and  gave  the  simple  narrative  its  utmost  < 
peTfoction.  The  highest  compliment  tliat  could 
possibly  be  p.nid  to  the  sentiment  5s  in  re- 
cognizing a  similarity  to  tiie  writings  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  In  regard  to  his  versification 
no  man  will  deny  that  from  his  invention  of 


searching  through,  selecting  from,  and  uniting 
different  dialects  to  bciutifv  and  j)erfect  his 
numbers,  we  find  more  sweetness,  variety,  and 
majesty  of  sound  than  in  any  other  cumpusi- 
lion,  ancient  or  modem.  Hi  in  cresses  us  at 
once  that  he  has  not  only  the  richest  mind,  but 
the  finest  ear  in  the  world.  Aristotle  says  he 
is  the  only  poet  who  has  found  out  living  words. 
I  The  epithets,  simple  and  compound,  which  he 
!  rrives  tn  the  sea.  moiint:\ins,  rivers,  rocks,  char- 
acters human  and  divine,  compel  us  to  see 
every  thing  moving,  living,  acting. 

The  utility  of  the  poems  can  be  fully  appre» 
ci.ited  only  by  the  Greeks.  The  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  the  Greek  bible.  They  were  the 
ultimate  standard  of  appeal  on  all  matters  of 
religinn«;  doctrine,  and  early  history.  They  were 
learned  by  boys  at  school ;  they  were  the  study 
of  men  in  riper  years.  They  represent  the 
state  of  society  in  which  the  protection  of  law 
was  practically  unknown.  Ahhonjjh  Homer 
may  have  occasionally  drawn  upon  his  imagin- 
ation in  his  brilliant  pictures  of  chteis  and  their 
mode  of  living  and  warfare,  yet  the  main  features 
must  have  been  taken  from  real  life.  In  the 
battles  as  depicted,  the  chiefs  are  the  onlj  im- 
portant combatants,  while  the  people  are  tntro- 
duced  as  a  useless  ma.s.s,  frequently  put  to  rout 
by  the  prowess  of  a  single  hero.  The  fallen 
foe  is  stripped  of  his  armor,  which  becomes  tlie 
spoil  of  his  conqueror,  and  if  the  naked  corpse 
remains  in  the  power  of  tlie  I.ifter  it  receives 
the  most  degraded  treatment.  Acliilles  drapged 
the  body  of  Hector  around  the  walls  of  Troy, 
while  the  Greeica  pierced  it  with  their  spears. 

Homer,  it  seem.s,  was  a  historian,  politician, 
divine,  professor  of  the  arts  as  well  as  a  poet. 
The  introduction  of  the  Odyssey  impresses  us 
ditferendy  from  that  of  the  Iliad.  *<0,  Muse, 
sing  to  me  of  a  man  full  of  resources!"  It 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  long  and  earnest 
thought ;  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  Ifiad  In  sul^ 
ject,  moral,  manner,  and  style.  The  Iliad 
seems  to  hnve  been  the  production  of  fierv 
youth,  llie  Odyssey  of  mature  and  thoughtful 
manhood;  bu^  although  it  may  lack  the  fire 
of  the  IHad,  it  is  none  the  less  rich  for  being 
gentle.  Lonpinns  compares  the  Iliad  to  the 
sua  in  its  noonday  splendor,  tiie  Odyssey  to 
that  taminary  wlien  shorn  of  its  beams  at  set- 
ting.  The  language,  imaLrt  ry,  and  poetical  ex- 
pression are  as  appropriate  to  the  latter  as  the 
fire  and  impetuosity  are  to  the  former.  The 
religious  and  devotional  feding  which  pervades 
the  second  poem  are  far  more  stibltme  and  im- 
pressive than  the  rojihological  attributes  which 
Invest  tlie  divine  nature  of  the  first  The  Iliad  re- 
sembles the  foaming,  thundering,  overwhebahig 
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caUract  rushing  with  fury  t'rom  the  rocks  and 
precipices  of  Niagara,  wbHe  the  Odyney  par- 
takes tlic  nature  of  the  loss  turbulent  thoi^h 
beautitul  and  impressive  rapids  below. 

Baye  says,  **  could  he  imagine  all  the  poets  of 
tho  a^rcs  pouring  the  oontributioas  ctf  their 
poetical  genius  info  ore  j^oWcn   chnlicc.  he 
shouM  consider  Tennyson's  as  a  delicately  I 
tinted,  exquisitely  refined  foam  mantling^  the  | 
toil."    I  should  consider  Homer's  the  golden  j 
chalice  itself,  from  whose  inexhaustible  fountain  ' 
all  poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  drank. 
Coleridge,  in  speaking  of  Homer's  poems,  says : 
"  Bom,  like  the  river  of  Egypt,  in  secret  light, 
they  yet  roll  on  in  their  crcnt,  collateral  ^tro.im??, 
wherein  a  thou^iand  pocih  iiave  bathed  their 
sacred  heads  and  thence  dnuilc  beauty,  and 
truth,   nnd   all   sweet   and   nolile  harmonies. 
Known  to  no  man  is  tlie  time  or  place  of  their 
gushing  from  the  earth's  bosom,  but  their 
coaise  has  bcea  among  the  fields  and  "by  the 
dvie!Hn^T>  of  men.  and  nur  children  now  sport 
on  their  banks  and  quaff  their  salutary  waters." 


A  FOOT.JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE 
TYROL. 


FIRST  PAPER. 

THE  Tyrol,  which  is  the  ^n-eat  Alpine  prov- 
ince or  crownland  of  Austria,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  Europe,  whether 
we  regard  its  history,  natural  scenery,  or  the 
customs  of  the  people.  This  "great  natural 
rock  fortress,  approached  only  by  narrow  defiles 
or  passes,*'  was  settled  by  Etrascans  and  RhC' 
tians.  Afterwartl  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rome, 
and  continued  under  its  supremacy  four  centu- 
ries. Subsequently  it  was  for  a  long  time  in« 
dependent,  being  controlled  by  its  own  princes. 
Margaret  Maultasch — "  Pouting  Meg" — was  its 
la-st  native  ruler,  and,  dying  childless,  in  1363, 
she  bequeathed  her  country  to  the  Dolte  of 
Austria,  Rudolph  IV,  of  Hapshnrcr.  .Silvunlarly 
enough  the  people  quietly  .submitted  to  this 
arrangement,  and  have  ever  since  exhibited  a 
love  of  their  monarchical  government,  quite  in 
contrast  with  their  Swiss  neighlwrs  west  of 
them.  More  than  once  the  Bavarians  and 
French  have  invaded  the  Tyrol,  and  occasion- 
ally it  has  been  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  under  foreign  rule.  In  1805  Austria  was 
compelled  to  cede  it  to  Bavaria,  but  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  which  attempted  to  make  Eu- 
rope what  it  was  before  Napdleoa  I  appeared, 
rettirncd  if  to  Austri.i. 

The  Tyrolese  still  retain  the  peculiar  ctistoms 
of  their  forefathers.   They  wear  tfM  lane  odd 


cx>!»tume  of  centuries  ago,  and  to  all  appearance 
win  continue  to  do  so  fiw  many  a  year  to  come. 
The  women  wear  broad-hrimmed,  hifjh-crowned, 
black  fur  hats.  In  some  instances  the  hats  are 
of  heavy  felt,  but  generally  they  are  of  long, 
shining  fur.  These  are  worn  in  the  maricets, 
the  vineyards,  and  the  hay-fields  alike.  With 
the  exception  of  the  odd  hat,  there  is  generally 
nothing  pecttliar  in  the  dress  of  tiie  women. 
But  the  dress  of  the  men  is  fantastic  through- 
out. There  i?«,  first,  the  lui;!),  cone-shaped, 
black  felt  hat,  ornamented  with  a  very  broad 
Innd  and  a  litde  bunch  of  natural  or  artificial 
flowers,  or  a  fi»ther  of  a  chicken  or  turkey. 
You  seldom  .see  a  man  withont  the  flowers  or 
leather,  or  both  together,  in  bis  hat.  The  coat 
is  adorned  with  an  abundant  supply  of  broad 
bindint;  and  hnt;ht  buttons,  designed  to  be  as 
much  in  contni.st  as  possible  with  the  cplor  of 
the  clotlu  The  pantaloons,  usually  of  black 
buckstdn,  are  surmounted  by  the  greatest  of  all 
the  ornaments — a  very  wide  leather  girdle,  cov- 
ered with  stitched  figures,  which  must  have 
taxed  the  time  and  ingenuity  of  the  manu&c- 
turer  to  devise.  Then  the  long,  closely  fitting 
stockings  reach  to  the  knees,  while  the  shoes 
are  low,  and  usually  fastened  by  a  buckle.  I  his 
is  Che  chief  dress  of  the  Tyrolese  when  engaged 
in  labor  through  the  week,  but  on  the  Sabbath 
or  fest.xl  days  they  wear  a  dress  of  the  same 
general  peculiarities,  but  of  much  finer  material 
and  of  even  more  brilliant  colon  and  strange 
contrasts. 

The  Tvrolese  are  ardently  devoted  to  music 
and  dancing,  and  whenever  a  holiday  occurs 
whole  towns  and  viUages  qtiit  hi1>or  and  engage 
in  the  sports  which  have  sufTered  as  tittie 
change  as  the  costume  through  tlie  lapse  of 
time.  Rifle-shooting  and  gymnastic  exercises 
are  the  universal  sport  of  the  men — an  exercise 
which  the  Government  takes  good  rnr"  to  en- 
courage and  surround  with  as  many  charms  a.s 
possible,  as  it  is  of  great  influence  in  making 
strong-bodied  .soldiers.  The  people  are  well* 
nii^h  as  rigid  and  blind  Catholics  as  can  be 
found  in  the  Papal  States.  You  are  almost 
never  out  of  sight  of  a  crudfix ;  it  is  easy  to 
see  a  dozen  at  once  peering  at)ove  the  vines 
and  hay.  They  occur  at  intervals  of  only  a  few 
rods  on  the  sides  of  all  the  roads,  in  the  streets 
and  dwellings  of  all  die  villages  and  towns, 

fl.mkinsj  the  narrowest  mountain  paths,  and 
crowning  the  glacier  summits  of  the  highest 
passes.  The  crucifix  is  always  adorned  with  a 
bountiful  supply  of  red  paint,  which,  finom  Its 
pendiar  hue,  rever  f.uled  to  remind  me  of  the 
pokeberry  juice  of  «chool-boy  memory.  This, 
of  course,  is  designed  to  represent  the  blood 
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profusely  flowing  from  tbe  brow,  die  hands,  the 

feet,  and  the  side  of  the  Crucified,  Little  chapH 
clii  arc  frcquLiuly  met  with,  and  generally  stand 

on  the  hiil-iop. 

FIRST  VIEW  OF  THE  TYROL. 

The  first  view  T  had  of  the  Tyrol  was  from 
the  top  of  the  celebrated  liormio  Pass,  on  the 
ith  of  Jnly,  1667.  The  gtoders  were  lying 
around  in  friendly  juxtaposition,  like  ffrcat  i>oIar 
l)easts  asleep.  The  sky  \vas  unusually  clear. 
A  great  snow-bank  was  slowly  wasting  away  by 
the  roadside,  and  in  its  long,  precipitous  side  I 
scmwlcd  the  nnme  of  some  of  tliose  jjood 
friends  beyond  the  sea  who  are  all  the  dearer 
because  of  the  distance  that  separates  us.  For 
their  own  sake,  however,  I  hope  they  are  work- 
in:^  mtt  a  higher  place  in  fame  than  the  record 
ot  tiieir  names  on  an  Alpine  snow-bank  by  a 
tired  pedestrian's  finger-end.  Leaving  my  knap- 
sack near  the  road  to  take  care  of  itself  for 
awhile,  after  mv  travelinp^  companion  and  I  had 
passed  Ferdinandshohe — the  highest  permanent 
httinan  habitation  in  Europe — we  climbed  the 
high  peak  to  the  left  The  reward  was  well 
worthy  of  the  h.iIf-hour  of  difficult  ascent  The 
really  immense  glaciers  near  at  hand  now  ap- 
peared as  only  a  small  fragment  of  the  wh(je 

glacier  svstem  bountlinj^  the  entire  horizon. 
To  the  west  and  south-west  were  the  ranges 
we  had  been  wandering  over  for  more  than  a 
week,  while  to  the  north  by  others  that  we 
hoped  to  climb  in  the  weeks  to  come.  It  cer- 
tainly i^ve  me  a  very  small  idea  of  tiie  work  I 
had  accomplished  or  hoped  to  accomplish  to 
see  tfie  scene  of  several  weeks'  labor  brought, 
to  all  appearance,  almost  within  i^in<?hnt  of 
where  we  were  standing.  This  could  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a  measure  by  the  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere;  but  this  was  not  tiie  first  time 
tliat,  after  performing  a  task,  however  difficult 
it  may  have  seemed  at  the  time,  it  appeared 
very  small  on  looking  down  upon  it  long  aftei^ 
ward  from  a  higher  point  than  where  tlie  bniin 
or  hands  had  wrought.  But  infinitely  smaller 
than  all  earthly  analogies,  I  apprehend,  will 
seem  the  whole  work  of  a  life>time  from  the 
bight  of  our  heavenly  home. 

The  great  white  Ortler  peak  rose  directly 
opiKMiite  where  we  were  standing.  It  is  nearly 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sca  and  nine  hund- 
red feet  aliove  the  line  of  pcq>ettia!  snow.  It 
Stands  as  a  patriarch  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
dependent  group,  all  the  intervening  gaps  bear- 
ing their  burden  of  glacier.s.  ^vhosc  depth  and 
story  no  man  can  tell.  Till  lately  the  Ortler 
was  regarded  as  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
Tyrol,  but  the  recent  measurements  the 


Swiss  engineer,  Deader,  have  proved  that 

there  are  several  others  between  four  and  five 
hundred  feet  higher.  Its  peculiar  conformation 
makes  its  ascent  very  difiicuit  and  dangerous. 
Tilt  1804  it  was  thought  hiaccessible,  when, 
owing  to  the  large  reward  offered  by  Archduke 
Jolin,  of  Austria,  to  the  first  man  who  would 
scale  it,  Joseph  Pichler,  a  bold  Alpine  hunter, 
gained  the  coveted  priae.  Since  then  it  has 
been  ascended  a  number  of  times,  and  careful 
surveys  have  been  made  of  the  Ortler  and  its 
snow-clad  family. 

The  winding  road  by  whidi  we  had  ascended 
on  the  Italian  .side  cotdd  he  seen  here  and  there 
like  an  unwound  thread  in  tbe  deep  distance. 
Just  around  a  rocky  angle  was  the  long,  k>w 
custom-house,  connected  with  which  was  the 
inn  of  Santa  Maria,  where  we  h.ad  been  treated 
I  to  an  unsavory  dinner  a  couple  of  hours  since, 
'  and  where  the  Austrian  publicans  muttered 
I  gruffly  through  their  great  beards  the  first  tid- 
ings we  had  of  the  death  of  Ma.vimilian  in  Mex- 
ico.   Beginning  the  descent  from  where  an  ob- 
elisk marks  the  frontier  line  between  Italy  and 
Austria,  the  steep  road,  numbering  its  fifty  zig- 


zags, 


came  in  full  view.    New  and  different 


scenes  were  presented  every  few  minutes ;  in 
iad^  the  succession  of  ^em  was  so  rapid  that 
our  whole  walk  from  the  toji  of  the  Hnrm-o 
Pass  to  the  little  inn  where  we  rested  at  night 
seems  now,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  weeks, 
more  like  a  dream,  or  some  description  that  I 
have  read,  than  a  Hvinc:  experience. 

We  spent  the  night  in  the  little  village  of 
Trafui,  a  corruption  of  Trts  Fmtet—^Stett^ 
fountuns — which  takes  its  name  from  the  three 
icv  streams  that  flow  out  of  the  precipitous  side 
of  a  huge  rock  further  up  the  valley.  Tbe  for- 
ests, which  extend  as  high  up  toward  the  Pass 
as  vegetation  can  exist,  al>ound  in  wild  deer, 
while  there  is  a  certain  plateau  near  l)y  t!iat  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  "Bear*s  Play-ground."  The 
mountain  shepherds  have  had  many  unpleasant 
experiences  witli  the  bears,  which  come  down 
on  their  favorite  "play-ground"  and  make  sad 
havoc  of  the  flocks  that  dare  to  intrude  upon  it 
An  how's  walk  from  Traliii  brings  you  to  a 
humble  shed  cnvcrin;:^  statues  of  the  S.avior.  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  Saint  John ;  from  the  breast 
of  each  a  stream  of  dear,  fresh,  "holy  water* 
is  made  to  flow.  Close  at  hand  is  the  little 
chapel  containin:^  a  picture  of  the  M.ulonna, 
which  is  supposed  to  jiosscss  miraculous  powers. 
It  is  visited  yearly  by  multitudes  of  Tyrolese 
pilgrims,  and,  for  all  the  confidence  they  would 
place  in  your  words,  you  mttjht  as  well  tell  them 
that  they  are  citizens  of  Patagonia  as  tiiat  that 
execrable  daub  can  never  cure  their  diseases. 
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A  FOOT-JOURNET  THROUGH  THE  TTROL* 


We  started  about  five  o'clock  ncirt  morning 
to  complete  the  journey  down  the  valley,  and 
then  to  take  the  highway  through  the  Vintsch- 
gan  to  Mcran.   The  air  was  very  refreshing, 
I  but  ft  would  be  boon  before  tiie  snii  could  pen- 

I    c;rate"  tlie  valley.    The  shepherds  were  leading 

!  their  herds  out  to  pasture.  The  milk-women 
were  returning  to  their  huts  witl>  their  weil-laden 

I  pails,  and  now  and  then  a  friendly  biid  would 
stnrt  up  before  i!  '  and  afterward  dart  off  to  its 
home  in  the  fir-torest    The  road  crossed  the 

\  now  wide  and  constantly  enlarging  stream  very 
frequently,  and  on  every  bridge  wc  dropped  our 
knrtp<;ick.s  and  Alpine  staves  for  a  leisurely  gnze 

'  into  the  mad  torrent  below,  and  then  far  up  and 

I  down  die  vaBey  sides  where  quiet  cottages 
nestle,  like  little  cages,  under  .some  kindly  rocky 
she- 1''.  Villages  multiplied  as  the  valley  grew 
broader,  but  they  were  so  filthy  and  unromanlic 

I  when  we  rcacfied  them  that  we  tripped  through 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  prefenriiig  to  rest 
I»y  the  roadside  where  tlie  unartistic  peasantry 
had  not  yet  disturbed  the  lovely  work  of  nature. 

[  la  due  time  the  road  suddenly  emerged  into  the 
broad  historical  Vintschgan ;  castles  of  rare 
hcauty  crowned  every  rocky  hight  ^vithin  view; 
the  bells  from  the  chapels  of  the  thickly  scat- 

\  tered  idlJages  held  high  carnival,  as  the  dock 
had  just  stni:  !-  t;  n  ;  the  hay-field.s  nnr  nnd  far 

L  were  alive  with  groups  of  gayly  dressed  men 
and  women,  who  were  gathering  their  har\-est 

I  by  the  aid  of  only  little  sickles;  and  the  deep- 
prcn  rarpet  of  numl>erless  v  in  cyan!. s  l.iy  un- 

\   rolled  all  along  the  bill-sides,  and  bounded  the 

I  horizon  at  each  end  of  that  enchanted  valley. 
The  Vintschgan,  so  called  from  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  the  Vcnnotes,  is  the  broad  valley 
watered  by  the  Adige.   The  stage-coach  trav- 

I  cries  its  entire  length,  an  arrangement  wbidi 
proved  very  convenient  to  us  about  the  middle 

j    of  the  afternoon.    Picturesque  castles  increa.scd 

t    on  either  side,  some  of  them  being  no  longer 

'  tenable,  because  of  their  rained  state,  while 
others  are  occupied  a  part  of  the  year  by  tlieir 
t:t!ed  owners.  Almost  every  village  has  its 
reigning  saint,  and  chapels  line  the  wayside 
throngliout  the  valley.  In  some  instances  we 
ol'servcd  tufts  of  barley  and  Indian  corn  hang- 
ing over  the  crucifix,  half  biding  the  crown  of 
tbonis.  On  asking  a  peasant  what  it  meant,  he 
said  as  nearly  as  I  can  now  recall,  "That  means 
that  we  owe  all  our  blessin^^s  to  Him  who  died 
for  us."  A  beautiful  reply,  and  worthy  of  a  less 
aensnons  worship  than  that  of  the  peasant  and 

i    his  countrymen. 

Of  the  ca.stles  on  the  way  Juval  is  one  of  the 

^  most  exteaj>ive  and  picturesque.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  it  was  considered  impreg- 


nabtei  In  A.  D.  1546  its  owner,  Linkmoser, 
suROttided  it  with  a  lars^e  outer  building,  a  fact 
commemorated  by  a  tablet  over  the  gateway. 
Its  halls  are  ornamented  with  frescoes  of  Hii> 
Ucal  scenes— all  made  In  the  sixteenth  century— 
and  its  door-posts  are  of  the  finest  niarl>le. 
From  its  windows,  tlirouph  which  many  genera- 
tions iiave  looked  out  upon  the  beautiful  valley, 
there  la  a  very  fine  distant  view  of  the  mountain 
ranjje  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ortler.  The 
Castelbello  is  another  very  large  ruin.   It  \n&  \ 
occupied  till  1842,  when  its  wooden  woik  was  | 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  stands  upon  <me  solid  ! 
rock,  and  is  again  surrounded  by  a  dense  growth  ! 
of  ivy.   All  the  different  attractions  of  the  val-  j 
ley  combine  as  you  draw  near  to  Meran.  The  I 
castles  increase  in  number;  the  vineyards  as-  ^ 
sume  even  a  tropical  luxuriance ;  the  chapels 
multiply;  and  waterfalls  come  in  to  help  the  | 
splendor  of  the  scene.  Meran  is  not  the  eD> 
throned  queen  of  all,  but  lies  low  in  the  valley,  as 
a  nistic  divinity  asleep  amid  her  favorite  provps 
and  mountains.    The  dusty  old  stagc-coacli 
strikes  the  rough  oobblenstone  pavement,  and 
immediately  the  spell  of  my  day's  enchantment 
was  broken.    We  began  to  look  about  for  our 
scanty  possessions  of  guide-books,  maps,  knap- 
sacks, and  sUves.  They  ky  scattered  around 
and  dusty  enough,  on  the  stajre  top,  where  we 
had  been  riding  for  the  last  three  or  four  hours, 
to  the  infinite  bewildennent  of  the  villagers  and 
hay-reapers  whom  we  passed.   A  sudden  halt 
before  the  broad  door-wny  of  a  hotel  was  the 
signal  to  dismount,  and  we  were  once  more  back 
again  to  real  life.  A  huge  crucifix  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  where      were  assigned  rooms; 
but  I  fear  the  symbol  had  but  little  influence  j 
over  the  management  of  the  hotel.    The  pro- 
prietor's boast  was,  that  kings  and  princes  bad 
been  his  guests ;  but  of  all  the  hotels  where  we 
stopped  in  the  Tyrol,  this  was  the  only  one  I 
where  the  waiters  were  impudent;  where,  as  far 
as  I  know,  a  direct  and  systematic  attempt  was  1 
made  to  cheat ;  where  we  were  compelled  to  sit  | 
at  tiie  table  next  to  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  an  i 
angry  cross  between  intoxicatimi  and  insanity ; 
and  where  we  were  treated  at  breakfast  to  loaves  ' 
of  bread  which  had  lost  their  crust  and  suffered 
huge  excavations  by  hungry  mice  on  their  noc- 
turnal peregrinations.   We  would  not  eat  the  { 
bread,  but  had  to  make  out  a  long  and  vigorous 
case  before  getting  l)etter. 

IIERAN  AND  TYROL  CASTLE. 

Meran,  a  town  of  about  three  thousand  in-  1 

h.abitants,  first  appears  in  history  k.  D.  S57,  and  \ 

owes  its  origin  to  the  destruction  of  the  neigh-  ' 
boring  Roman  town  of  Maja,  A.  D.  800,  by  the 
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£all  of  a  mountain.  Fragments  of  buried  houses, 
Roman  coins  from  Dnnus  to  Justinian,  and  hu- 
man bones,  are  still  txtrned  up  in  thr  fields  nnd 
vineyards.  Meran  lies  just  at  the  junction  of 
three  valleys;  it  -was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country,  and  its  castle  of  Tyrol  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  rulers.  In  the  Middle  Atjes  it  en- 
joyed great  prosperity  as  a  commercial  center, 
but  nomerotw  wan  and  the  conflicts  between 
the  princes  and  their  vassals  prostrateil  it,  and 
it  now  owes  nearly  all  its  thrift  fci  lie.ilth-.seekers, 
who  visit  it  in  large  numbers  every  Summer  and 
Auttinin.  It  abounds  in  boarding-hoases  and 
fine  promenades  for  their  accommodation.  The 
stores  are  mostly  under  l'>'v,  '^'loomy  arcades, 
which  arc  almost  blocked  up  much  of  the  time 
by  louoging  peasantry. 

The  castle  of  Tyrol,  about  an  hour's  ascend- 
ing walk  from  the  town,  gave  its  name  to  the 
country.  It  is,  in  part,  a  ruin,  the  massive 
watch-tower  lieing  the  principal  portion  now 
remaininLC  !>prffi:r.  The  door-way  of  the  little 
chapel  is  interesting  because  of  its  very  old 
symbolic  sculptures.  They  evidently  date  from 
the  early  art-period  of  the  Cliristian  era,  prob- 
alily  not  a  whit  later  than  the  eleventh  century. 
The  authorities  have  created  a  little  literature 
of  disputation  concerning  their  origin,  and  to 
this  day  there  is  no  certainty  arrived  at.  One 
authorttv  states  that  thcv  .ire  taken  from  the 
Heroes'  Book  of  the  exploits  of  Emperor  Ottnit 
and  Hugdietrich,  hi  slaying  the  dragon's  brood 
on  the  mountains  of  Trent,  a  (able  emblematic 
of  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  paganism. 
Barun  von  Hammer  has  explained  them  to  be 
Gnostic  symbols ;  this  is  probably  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  truth  yet  reached. 

The  castle  of  Tyrol  contains  an  interesting 
collection  of  parchment  manuscripts,  and  &oroe 
vases  and  armor  from  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
would  be  easy  enough  to  get  lost  amid  its  wind- 
ing halls,  dark  stairways,  and  subterranean  pas- 
sages. Its  largest  room  is  f>mamented  with  por- 
traits of  the  later  members  of  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  all  being  distinguished  h\  the  unusu- 
ally heavy  under-lip  characteristic  of  the  family. 
From  fte  windows  of  this  room  you  enjoy  the 
greatest  luxury  which  the  great  old  c  astle,  with 
all  its  historj*  of  cruel  jmwer  and  ilirilling  ro- 
mance, can  give ;  a  view  of  brother-castles  that 
may  be  connted  by  the  doien;  of  villages  so 
'  close  together  as  almost  to  form  a  continuous 
city ;  of  streams  running  in  all  directions,  as  if 
engaged  in  some  musical,  hide-and-go-seek  game 
of  thdr  own ;  of  vineyards  whose  dSviskms  and 
ownership  seem  obliterated  by  their  luxuriant 
overgrowth  ;  of  avenues  of  chestnut,  mulberry, 
and  plum-trees  winding  with  the  roads;  of 


glaciers  that  lie  high  up  on  the  bleak  hiBs,  and 

look  down  with  the  same  cold  eye  as  in  the  [ 

long-gone  centuries ;  and  of  the  l>old  mountains 

of  porphyry  and  dolomite  that  bound  the  east-  I 

ward  view  toward  Botzen,  and  tell  of  the  Bren-  | 
ner  Pass,  over  which  tlie  Roman  legions  often 

went  to  make  conquests  in  the  barbarian  north,  i 

and  of  the  disturbance  of  whose  hardy  people  j 

by  victorious  Drusus,  Honwe  thus  sang:  1 

«•  Vidara  RtaaMi  bdk  nib  Alpibn 

DfVBBVi  OvmniiM  inipfackioiii  jww  ^ 
BitniMMque  vtlooH,  «t  aie« 

Alpibus  impMiUa  trencndi*  '  I 

Dcjedt  acer  plus  vice  sunplici." 

Plucking  a  few  ivy-leaves  that  hung  in  waste- 
ful plenty  over  die  outer  wall  of  the  castle,  and 

cmerL^ing  !hrou;,r!i  tlie  gateway  where  the  port-  | 
cullis  used  to  hang,  we  reached,  tlie  main  road 
leading  through  villages  and  vineyards  down  to 
Meran.  The  street  comers  were  occupied  by 
smoking,  lounging  peasants,  who,  in  accorthnicc 
with  their  social  custom  on  seeing  strangers, 
whom  they  regard  no  nearer  nobility  than  them-  , 
selves,  gave  a  homely  but  hearty  greeting  as  we  j 
passed.    Tlie  shop-keepers  were  h.ilf  asleep  at  \ 
their  stalls  under  the  arcades,  and  the  prome- 
nades were  alive  with  slowly  sauntering  invalids  i 
from  Northern  Europe.  The  setting  sun  cast 
long  sliadows  across  (he  market-place  in  front 
of  the  Archduke  John  Hotel,  where  we  lodged — 
there,  now,  I  have  divulged  its  aristocratic  name  | 
in  spite  of  a  benevolent  design  to  the  contrary — 
and  thus  closed  another  of  Meran's  loveliest  da>'s. 

A  JfORKUfG  WALK  TO  BOTZEK. 

Early  the  next  morning  wc  started  or.  a  six 
hours'  walk  for  Lotzcn.  The  road  was  attractive 
beyond  all  the  descriptions  of  the  guide-books,  j 
and  I  had  no  regrets  at  seeing  the  stage  pass  . 
by  and  leave  us  to  enjoy  the  scenery  at  our 
leisure.    This  section  was  a  favorite  hoine  of 
the  southern  nobility  of  the  Middle  Ages,  v\  ho  | 
displayed  great  taste  in  the  sdectioa  of  sites  ' 
for  residence,  for  their  castles  occupy  all  the 
points  where  good  prospects  are  presented.  , 
There  is  one  bridge  on  which  you  may  stand  ] 
and  count  twenty  castles  within  clear  view.  | 
The  Loivenhnrj^  contains  sixty  chambers,  and 
is  surrounded  liy  terraces  and  sloping  vineyards.  , 
The  Sckmtna  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  for-  | 
tress,  and  the  guide  can  still  show  its  gates,  ; 
armory,  draw-bridgc-and  dungeons.  The  Fras^s- 
burg — the  Roman  Trijagium — stands  on  a  high 
diff  and  looks  down  on  the  Kmiaat^Hn  and  | 
Xi-uhcti^  at  its  feet.    It  is  occupied,  and  still 
retains  its  grim  medieval  glory  and  solidity.  \ 
I  On  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff  rising  at  the  ■ 
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left  of  the  roadside  there  stands  a  not  very 
extensive,  yet  one  of  tlic  most  interesting  ruins 
ID  the  T^ToL  It  is  the  Matdtasck  CastU^  so 
called  because  it  was  a  Sivorite  home  of  the  last 
Tyrolese  niK  r,  ^ral^ret  Mattltasch,  or  "Pout- 
ing Meg."  There  arc  many  strange  storif  s  con- 
nected with  its  history,  and  in  all  the  books  of 
I  the  legends  of  the  Tyrol  the  MauWuck  plays 
a  very  romantic  part.  My  companion  liaving 
taken  advantage  of  a  rickety  old  cli.u^c  that  was 
bound  for  Botzen,  I  was  left  alone  for  a  while ; 
so  I  clambered  up  the  hill  to  see  the  rain  more 
clo  cly.  and  enjoy  the  fine  prosi)ect  from  its 
cr::nil<linL;  T!ic  desolation  was  complete. 

The  heavy  arciiways  iiad  long  lost  their  key- 
Stones  ;  some  had  entirely  fiillen,  and  others 
looked  so  flireateningly  that  I  liastencd  Uoxw 
beneath  them.  Lazy  lizards  lay  sleeping  on  the 
shapeless  stone  fragments  whose  almost  effaced 
ima(^  bad  occupied  jeara  of  artistic  labor  far 
^ack  In  some  unknown  medieval  century.  The 
ivy-vines  aided  the  work  of  decay  by  softly  pen- 
etrating every  crevice,  and  thus  gently  uplifting 
and  overturning  the  huge  stones  that  war  and 
time  had  niercifully  spared.  Fig-trees  grew  wild 
in  the  courts  where  once  the  princely  halls  had 
stood.  But  from  those  old  windows,  which  are 
now  only  misshajjcn  rents,  you  enjoy  the  scene 
of  nature  which  never  grows  old.  It  was  as 
beautiful  when  I  saw  it  as  when  Pouting  Meg 
looked  at  it  I  then  found  what  I  did  not  per- 
ceive before,  that  the  Maultaxh  stands  just  on 
the  rocky  angle  commnndini^  a  view  of  two 
immense  valleys,  liut  the  ruin  was  lonely  be- 
yond description,  and  I  was  glad  enough  when 
I  could  feel  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
prospect  sufficiently  to  leave  it  and  rd!  its  storie?; 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  order  to  save 
time  I  took  a  nearer  way  down ;  but  it  was  a 
sore  experience,  for  I  lost  my  way.  Ilalf-nm- 
ning  and  half-falling,  meanwhile  waking  up  in- 
numerable lizards  that  lay  as  dead  on  the  mossy 
rocks,  I  finally  reached  the  hiU-side  of  a  vine- 
yard. Tlic  beat  was  intense,  and  It  ^^•rl5;  nearly 
an  hour  before  I  was  fit  to  leave  tltc  shade  of  a 
convenient  chestnut-tree  for  the  last  part  of  the 
journey  to  Meran. 

The  Sigimtndskroiu-  is  the  most  cvtensive 
ruin  for  many  miles  around.  It  rests  on  the 
rocky  base  where  the  Roman  castle  of  Formi' 
carta  stood,  and  m.iy  be  seen  in  Jill  directions. 
TJ,^  v;r\v  from  it  must  l^e  vcrv  fine,  Imt  my 
Mault.isch  experience  took  away  all  tlie  spare 
time  for  that  purpose.  In  147$  the  Si^unds- 
krone  became  the  property  of  Archduke  Sigis- 
mund,  who  had  It  restored  in  much  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  now  e.xists.   At  present  it 

is  the  property  of  Count  Samtbeim,  and  its 

Vol  xxvrir  -,'1 


vaults  are  used  as  a  powder  magazine  for  the 

local  troops. 

Botzen  is  the  great  commercial  center  of  the 
Tyrol;  its  population  numbers  ten  thousand, 
wlio,  in  physique,  language,  and  customs,  lu  ar 
a  strong  resemblance  to  t!uir  Italian  neighbors. 
It  lies  in  the  center  of  a  magnificent  amphithea- 
ter formed  by  the  dolomite  and  porphvTy  mount- 
ains east  and  north,  and  by  the  castellated  hills 
south  and  west.  It  w.is  settled  orijiinallv  hv 
the  East-Goths.  The  houses  have  a  decidedly 
Italian  appearance,  and  the  principal  business 
is  conducted  under  din.:y  an . ides,  as  in  Mcran, 
From  the  early  period  of  the  history  (;f  Va  Aulw 
the  arcade  on  one  side  of  the  market-place  has 
gone  by  the  name  of  the  Italian,  while  the  oppo- 
site one  has  been  c.dlcd  i!^'  German,  because 
of  the  respective  nationality  of  the  venders. 

The  parish  church  was  finished  A.  D.  1400, 
and  has  lately  undergone  extensive  restorations 
.nnd  otiier  improvements.  The  gardens  alu.imd 
in  many  rare  floral  varieties,  and  are  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of 
the  town.  As  this  was  the  market-day  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  costume  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  various  productions  of  the 
c6untry.  Oranges,  lemons,  figs,  apricots,  and 
mammoth  plums  were  offered  in  large  masses 
by  as  unkempt  a  set  of  fruit  dames  as  I  have 
ever  seen  handle  dirty  coppers  and  stained  pint- 
measures.  As  a  pleasant  offset  to  their  appear- 
ance, all  the  streets  were  musical  with  the  re- 
frcsliin;:  mountain  streams  that  are  made  to 
flow  through  them,  and  the  market-places  and 
street  comers  are  ornamented  with  grotesque 
fountains  which  arc  ever  flowing. 

We  returned  tliat  cvi  !;inL:  l\v  sl:i2:c  to  Meran, 
just  in  the  hours  wlicn  the  cool  air  from  the 
mountains  gradually  supplanted  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  T!-c  ni  \f  day  was  the  S.nbbath,  and  .is 
tliere  was  no  i'rotestant  service  we  enjoyed 
some  of  its  sacred  hoars  together  in  reading 
and  explaining  the  Scriptures,  and  in  social 
prayer.  Never  was  the  stron:;  English  of  Kini,' 
James's  Bible  more  welcome ;  seldom  have  its 
truths  been  so  transccndcntly  comforting,  or 
its  Savior  more  the  present  Friend.  And  the 
pleasantest  memories  that  I  h«ive  brought  home 
from  that  land,  which  Nature  has  so  richly 
endowed  but  superstition  so  cursed,  are  not  of 
mountain  or  vale,  of  town  or  castle,  but  of 
sen«;ons  of  nearness  to  Him  whose  presence 
blesses  the  worshiper,  whether  alone  or  with  the 
multitude. 

The  children  who  despise  age  are  likely  to 
receive  the  retributive  justice  of  being  despised 
!  by  their  own  descendants. 
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The  Ladies  RsposiTORr, 


FANNY  BETHEL, 

THE  VIIXACR  SCHOOLMI8TRXS8. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PRn\'ERBS  nre  said  to  contain  the  wisdom 
of  ages,  and  if  so  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  AuDt  Rachel  vaa  considered  the  wIm  «o* 
man  of  tlie  village.  Among  the  many  which 
she  quoted  from  licr  large  stock  to  Fanny  was 
one  which  she  repeated  more  frequently  than 
any  other.  "  *  It 's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn 
in  it,'  dear,"  she  would  say,  and  at  a  dme  when 
least  expected  it  came  tnie.  Years  passed  by, 
bringing  more  and  more  prosperity  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  as  Ae  &ciUti'es  for  trsTeling  increased, 
the  beauty  and  healthfulncss  of  its  surround- 
irts^s  made  it  a  plertsnnt  Summer  resort  for  those 
who  were  tired  of  home. 

To  Fanny  Bethel,  however,  litde  change  had 
come.  As  the  village  schoolmistress,  she  still 
lived  in  the  cake-shop  house,  applvincf  herself 
so  closely  to  lier  trying  occupation  that  it  was 
telling  painfully  on  her  appemnce  and  health. 
Old  ^T.lj;l  liad  grown  so  feeble  that  a  little  i;irl 
had  to  be  taken  as  an  assistant,  thus  increasing 
Fanny's  responsibilities  and  expenses,  which 
Kate  never  sought  to  lessen  tiy  her  aid. 

Ilt  r  life,  alttioiv^h  a  hard  one,  was  not  without 
enjoyment;  she  was  a  favorite  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Cordial  smiles  gneted  die  schoolmis- 
tress wherever  she  w«nt,  and  in  every  house  she 
entered,  friendly  salutations  attested  her  wel- 
come. To  live  amid  general  regard,  although 
the  daily  life  is  foO  of  troubles,  is  like  <*sitting 
in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet,"  and  goes  far  in 
the  healing  of  wotmds  whose  existence  is  never 
named  by  the  sufferers.  She  also  took  an  hon- 
est pride  In  the  progress  of  her  scholars,  and 
her  heart,  shrouded  as  it  was  by  a  constant  vail 
of  sorrow  caused  by  Kate's  steady  pettthnce 
and  ingratitude,  swelled  far  oftener  with  thank- 
fulness than  it  sunk  into  dejecdon. 

But  a  change  was  at  hand.  Most  of  those 
persons  v.ho  rnme  to  C.  for  Summer  recreation 
boarded  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  of  which  Aunt 
Rachel's  son  was  landlord,  attracted  by  the  rep- 
utation of  the  home-comforts  to  lie  fmind  there. 
Aunt  Rachel,  who  lived  with  her  *' Jim,"  sought 
an  acquaintance  with  all  the  guests,  and  they, 
pleased  with  her  quaint  manners  and  harmless 
peculiarities,  f>:nind  great  amTiscmcnt  in  talking 
to  her.  Among  others  that  came  from  "the 
city"  at  the  time  we  speak  of)  was  an -elderly 
couple,  who  seemed  very  anxious  **to  hear  the 
histories  of  tlie  old  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood," and  Aunt  Rachel  was  by  no  means  slow 
to  "  speak  all  she  knew." 
The  sad  reversal  of  the  BeAeb  was  duly 


descanted  upon,  and  the  character  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  Fanny  lost  nothing  by  Aunt  Rachel's 
narration.  "Poor  little  Kate  Maclean,"  she 
said,  "  I  do  n't  know  what  would  have  become 
of  her  but  for  Miss  Fanny,  for  as  she  is  not  a 
drop's  blood  to  her  she  lud  no  right  to  do  for. 
her,  for  Mrs.  Maclean,  that  is,  Mrs.  Bethel,  was 
desperate  hard  with  her !" 

"Is  she  stiU  with  Miss  Bethel?" asked  Mr. 
Reynolds. 

'^Yes,  and  likely  to  be  so,"  was  the  reply, 

"unless  some  of  her  ridi  friends  should  come 

and  look  after  her." 

Nothing  more  was  said  at  this  time,  but  on 
the  nest  evening  as  the  same  party  were  sitting 
on  the  porch  together,  Kata  Maclean,  who  came 

o.n  an  errand,  made  her  appearance  among  them. 
The  large  sun-bonnet  she  wore  could  not  hide 
her  beauty ;  and  as  she  approached  by  no  means 
awkwardly  and  told  her  business  to  Aunt  Ra- 
chel, it  was  en<;y  to  sec  that  she  had  made  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  old  couple.  Desir- 
ing further  informatton  our  old  friend  gave  H 
readily,  and  in  return  learned  that  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  a  cousin  of  the  second  Mrs.  Bethel ;  that 
there  were  many  other  relatives,  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  take  the  orphan  girl  to  fill  the  place 
ni.ide  vacant  in  his  home  by  the  death  his 
only  child. 

Fanny  at  first  hesitated,  but  having  received 

satisfactory  assurances  as  to  his  name,  position, 

wealth,  and  right  to  protect  the  orphan,  w.is  at 
last  obliged  to  consent,  particularly  as  Kate  de- 
clared that  "no  one  should  stop  her  from  going 
where  she  could  move  in  a  hi^ilar  sphere."  She 
.shed  a  few  tenrs  at  parting  witli  Fanny,  but  .self- 
ish and  vaia,  it  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  delight 
at  the  change  predominated  over  regret  As 
the  carriage  rolled  out  of  sight  Maja  declared  it 
was  "a  good  ridtlance,  for  she  was  just  a  heart- 
break," and  Aunt  Rachel  echoed,  "  Well,  well, 
they  do  say  that  luck  is  blind,  and  I  diink  so, 
for  this  luck  ought  to  have  fallen  in  Miss  F.in- 
ny's  dish.  If  she  had  n't  had  such  a  pretty  lace 
tliey  would  have  left  lier  as  they  did  before.  1 
say  pretty  is  as  pretty  does ;  and,  Maja,  they  are 
all  tarred  with  the  same  stick,  for  that  old  Rey- 
nolds never  once  thanked  Fanny  for  what. she 
had  done  for  the  child  when  she  was  a  poor, 
tSs^U  orphant." 

It  was  with  no  little  anxiety  tliat  Fanny  parted 
•  with  Kate,  who  had  for  so  long  been  an  object 
I  of  interest  to  her,  but  a  letter,  which  she  re- 
ceived soon  after  her  departure,  relieved  all  ap- 
prehension. She  was  going  to  a  fashionable 
school,  and  had  all  the  advantages  necessary  to 
fit  her  for  the  gay  circle  she  was  to  move  in, 
and  dedared  that  she  was  happier  dian  she  had 
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ivtr  been.    Two  letters  were  all  tliat  she  ever 
I  sen^  and  Fsnny  coaduded  that  she  desired  to 

I  forpeJ  e\'cry  tliln;^  tliat  would  remind  Ik.t  of 
I   the  time  when  she  was  an  assistant  schoolmis- 

i tress  at  C. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  Fanoy  received  a 
letter  containing  the  wedding  cards  of  Mr.  and 
Airs.  Woodbridge,  with  a  description  of  Uie 
bride*s  irottsuam^  and  the  magniikettt  hotise  in 
New  York  of  which  little  Kate  Maclean  was 
now  the  mistress.    Great  was  the  wonder  in  the 
\-illage  as  the  news  spread,  although  most  of  the 
^  gossips  wished  the  lack  lutd  been  Fanny's,  and 
,  Atittt  Rachel  shook  her  head  as  she  said  "  it  was 
more  by  good  luck  than  good  guiding,  and  far- 
ZKzy  birds  always  had  fine  feathers."   No  in- 
I  ^dott  was  given  to  Fanny  tQ  visit  New  York, 
but  with  that  "charity  which  snffisreth  long  and 
is  not  easily  provoked."  slie  never  mentioned 
!   the  omission  lest  it  should  provoke  animad- 
I  version. 

And  now  Time  in  his  flight  had  joined  two 
more  yenrs  with  those  beyond  the  flood,  and 
j    found  Fanny  Bethel  in  the  epoch  of  woman's 
I  loveliest  maturity.  The  Uoom  and  freshness 
of  girlliood  li:\d  c^ivcn  place  to  those  cnlmer  and 
I   more  finished  graces  which  belong  to  the  digni- 
I  fied  woman — ^whicb  come  not  to  pass  away,  but 
I   to  deepen  and  endure!   Many  had  been  her 
'    trials — her  life  was  one  of  loneliness  and  toil, 
I   bat  that  bad  been  borne  with  such  submission 
,  to  the  Divme  Will,  that  it  had  not  fretted  the 
frail  thread  of  existence,  as  is  often  die  case  in 
similar  circum«;tances,  and  her  character,  tested 
.    by  time  and  adversity,  more  than  confirmed  the 
I   beautiful  promise  of  her  youth. '  The  past  years 
had  been  well  spent  in  acquiring  Self-knowledge, 
self-mastery,  self-discipline,  and  now  the  hardest 
I    struggle  was  over,   it  was  rest  after  the  battle. 
'   Left  to  stand  alone  and  act  for  herself  she  ac- 
quired energy  from  the  very  greatness  of  her 
difficulties,  and  was  stipportcd  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  the  only  true  power — a 
I   power  not  indeed  her  own,  bnt  His  upon  whom 
she  leaned  for  support.    Content  to  fill  the 
'    humble  but  responsible  situation  of  a  village 
^    schoolmistress,  she  went  quietly  on,  and  living 
for  others  as  she  had  done  from  her  eariiest 
years,  she  felt  that  such  existence  was  onl} 
,    living  for  her  purer  self. 

I       Many  predicted  she  would  be  an  old  maid. 

I  Mrs.  Stintem's  Betty  and  Cerinthy  had  long  ago 
CCiscd  to  be  "  sciilhirds,"  ,-\s  their  mother  said, 
and  were  married — one  to  the  young  lawyer 

\  Bradley  and  the  other  to  a  clerk  tn  the  new  fac- 
tory.   Fanny  remained  unsought;  she  was  one 

!  gentle  indeed  as  May,  but  nevertheless  one  who 
could  not  easily  be  approached.    There  are 


many  who  believe  that  marriage  affords  the  only 
chance  of  insuring  felidty,  and  is  the  proper  1 

station  for  woman,  an  ophiion  largely  shared  in 
by  our  heroine's  two  friends,  Maja  and  Aunt 
Rachel,  who  were  loud  in  their  censure  of  Kate  ( 
Maclean.  ''Her  mean  ingratitude,  after  being  , 
raised  on  her  step-sistcr's  lioiinty,  only  to  think, 
had  never  invited  her  to  New  York,  where  she 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  being  settled  I 
than  in  such  a  place  as  C." 

How  wrong  to  say  chance!    Tn  a  ghvcrn- 
ment  of  love,  such  as  rules  this  world  of  ours,  j 
there  is  no  chance ;  a  Father's  hand  rules  onr  ; 
destiny  and  tnilis  the  most  seemingly  adverse  \ 
circumstances  to  the  furthering  of  his  own  im- 
mortal will.    Fanny  herself  had  no  anxiety  on  , 
the  subject  of  matrimony.  True,  the  contrast  j 
between  her  early  prospects  and  her  present  1 
condition  would  often  rise  up  before  her  in  pain- 
ful vividness,  but  she  would  not  sutler  herself  ; 
to  dwell  upon  the  thought  She  knew  better  1 
lhan  those  around  her  how  she  had  suffered, 
but  she  did  not  hold  sttch  a  mistaken  belief  as 
to  suppose  that  an  adherence  to  good  in  the 
performance  of  self^sacrificittg  duties  must  find  i 
its  recompense  here  below  or  the  Divine  Kulcr 
must  be  unjust.    Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  , 
Fanny  had  hers,  as  all  Christians  may  have,  in 
the  light  which  shone  within  her  own  pure 
breast,  and  in  fhe  enjoyment  of  that  peace  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  all  those  who  live  above  the 
world. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Very  cheerless  was  the  morning  of  the  

of  January,  iS — ,  as  it  rose  upon  the  village  of 
C;  the  ground  was  covei^  with  a  white  man-  • 
tie ;  snow  was  fiilling,  and  the  wind  so  cold  and 
cutting  that  none  but  tiiose  wlio  are  compelled 
to  brave  all  weatliers  would  venture  out.  Many 
grumbled  at  the  bad  weather;  not  so,  howe\*er,  ! 
the  children  belonging  to  Fanny*s  school,  for  to 
them  it  brought  a  holiday.  She  had,  therefore, 
but  few  pupils  in  the  morning,  and  as  the  storm 
by  no  means  abated  none  came  in  the  afternoon.  | 
The  gloom  of  all  around  was  contagious,  and 
our  heroine  felt  its  influence  on  her  spirits,  but 
tried  to  shake  it  ojT  by  engaging  in  active  occu- 
pation. Maja  had  now  1>ecome  nearly  helpless,  i 
and  some  of  the  ncighbor.s,  luit  particularly 
Mrs.  Stintem,  urged  that  she  should  be  sent  to 
the  poor-house,  as  she  certainly  would  become 
paralytic  and  prove  a  great  burden,  but  Fanny 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  siiggesfion.  "  'Thine 
own  and  thy  father's  friends  forsake  thou  not,' 
saith  the  Scriptures*'*  was  her  steady  icply ;  "as 
long  as  I  can  work  Maja  shall  never  want  a 
home  nor  the  comforts  requisite  at  her  age." 

Fanny's  circumstances  were  mucii  changed, 
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and  by  no  means  for  the  better,  since  sbe  had 

commenced  scli(5<>!-ki,  <  ping  at  C.  Other  teacli- 
crs  had  come  in,  wiih  sliowy  circulars,  and 
opened  "  institutes in  larger  houses  Iban  tlic 
**cake^hop  cottage^"  where  our  setf-ftenying 
heroine,  now  no  longer  the  fnshion,  still  lived ; 
and  as  novelty  bears  a  charm,  which  is  equally 
attractive  every-whcre,  the  C.  folks  were  dazzled 
as  well  as  oUiers.  Languages  were  to  be  taught 
in  so  many  lessons ;  a  knowledge  of  music  ac- 
quired by  magic;  all  the  ''ologics"  were  done 
Up  in  a  single  term,  and  twelve  lessons  mann* 
&ctured  one  who  had  never  held  a  pencil  into 
an  artist;  in  short,  the  pupils  were  as  Aunt  Ra- 
chel said,  "  to  skate  into  and  slide  over  an  cdjc- 
gationf*  The  gitUibUity  of  the  public  in  such 
cases  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment  here. 
Our  poor  heroine  found  her  pupils  diminished 
to  the  number  of  eight,  and  now  her  heart  was 
heavy,  for  this  was  almost  as  dark  an  hour  as 
on  that  rainy  night  when  Aunt  Kachel  made  her 
TT!(Mnnr:il)lc  visit  to  the  Locusts.  There  was 
every  prospect  of  a  hard  Winter,  Maja  was 
hdi^ess  and  ill,  the  few  scholars  she  had  would 
not  yield  a  support,  and  she  feared  to  look  for- 
ward. She  had  been  obliged  to  keep  a  little 
girl,  but  if  these  circumstances  continued  she 
must  dismiss  her,  which  she  would  regret  more 
on  the  child's  account  than  because  it  would 
impose  additional  labor  on  herself.  No  wonder 
she  was  despondent!  We  are  but  mortal,  and 
no  matter  how  firm  may  be  our  laith  in  the  trust 
that  "all  shall  work  toqctlu  r  t'  r  .^oof],"  or  how- 
assured  wc  may  be  of  the  unerring  wisdom  of 
onr  Heavenly  Father,  there  are  times  when  we 
must  say,  "Let  this  cup  pass  from  me !" 

The  stf>rTn  cnn?ir.i;ef!  nil  ni;,'lit.  Tlu-  next  day 
a  keen  wind  brought  fresh  and  Winding  falls  of 
snow,  which  drifted  every-where  and  rendered 
the  roads  nearly  impassable.  The  stage  had 
long  hccA\  cUip.  nnd  the  host  of  the  "Eagle" 
had  given  up  all  hoix:  of  its  coming  in  that  day, 
when  late  in  the  evening  it  was  seen  slowly 
floundering  along.  The  horn  sounded — the 
landlord  was  on  the  alert,  and  the  tired  hoi  scs, 
as  if  inspirited  by  tlie  cheering  blast,  plucked 
up  new  fife  and  dra^^  the  lumbering  coach 
cliecrily  to  the  door.  Fanny  Bethel  was  silting 
at  her  window  musing  sadly  over  her  present 
difijcultics,  and  never  dreaming  what  this  stormy 
day  was  to  luring  ibrth  for  her.  Slie  saw  two 
travelers  dt^^ccnr!  from  the  st.ige,  .nnd  nftcr  .1 
short  conversation  with  tl^  landlord  a  quantity 
of  baggage  was  carried  in.  Fresh  horses  were 
brought,  the  stage  went  on,  and  Fanny  proceed- 
ing to  liiT  (lutncstic  chitie^  f(trr:ot  nl!  Ix-'sides. 

And  now  let  us  describe  the  sUangers  who, 
seated  beside  a  blazing  fir^  were  conversing 


earnestly  while  they  waited  for  the  supper  they 

had  ordered  tn  Ise  served  in  their  parlor.  The 
elder  of  the  two,  apparently  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  extremely  well  dressed  and 
gentlemanly,  was  evidently  a  sailor;  his  liair 
was  gray  and  contrasted  K'rongly  with  his  sun- 
burnt face,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  for  a  long 
time  been  bronzed  by  tropical  suns.  His  fea- 
tures were  good,  and  his  eyes  beaming  with  be- 
ne\')Ience  would  have  redeemed  any  fate  from 
plainness.  The  other  gentleman,  whose  mili- 
tary undress  showed  him  to  be  an  officer,  was 
about  thirty-five  or  forty,  tall,  weU-formed,  and 
marked  with  a  hi^Jicr  polish  in  tone  and  manner 
tlian  his  companion,  no  less  invited  confidence 
than  did  his  sailor  friend. 

Their  supper  was  served  and  proved  excel- 
lent; and  with  a  blazing  hickory  fire  roaring  up 
the  wide  chimney,  the  sailor  declared  he  had 
never  found  a  pleasanter  port  Their  praises 
of  the  good  cheer  pleased  Aunt  Rachel,  who, 
on  account  of  her  d.iughtcr  in-lnw's  aViserre 
from  home,  superintended  the  atiairs  of  tiie 
table ;  and  as  sbe  moved  in  and  out  of  the  room 
her  quaint  appearance  anil  singular  answers  to 
the  questions  the  strangers  asked,  both  amused 
'and  interested  them,  but  particularly  the  sailor. 

After  supper  he  placed  a  chair  near  the  6re 
and  bej^c^eii  lur  to  remain  and  grant  him  a  few 
words  of  conversation.  '*  Vou  call  tliis  place  C, 
I  believe,"  was  his  first  remaric. 

**  Yes— that  is,  we  that  live  here  do,"  replied 
Aunt  Rachel,  "but  they  have  coined  some  new 
name  for  it  alH'oad.  Things  are  all  turned  up- 
side down  since  I  was  young,  and  these  times 
are  not  Klce  the  old." 

** How  so ?"  a.sked  the  stnna:pr.  "These  are 
days  of  progression  if  not  of  improvement." 

Rachd  was  now  in  her  element,  and  gave  a 
history  of  the  early  times  "when  tliere  was  the 
right  kind  of  quality  here,  the  ^^o^gans,  the 
Evanses,  and  the  liethels;  rale  quality  they 
were,  none  of  your  mushroom  set  that  are  big- 
bugs  at  C.  now." 

"Are  any  of  those  old  familie-;  ^-ou  have  men- 
tioned in  the  neighborhood  at  this  time?"  in- 
quired the  sailor. 

"None  left  of  *em  but  one  lone  girl,  who  is 
fh?' sdioolmistrcss,"  answered  Aunt  Rachel,  ."•nd 
tiicn  launched  oil  in  a  description  of  tlic  time, 
which  was  in  her  opinton  the  golden  age  in  the 
chronological  history  of  the  village  of  C.  That 
any  strangers  had  ever  settled  there  she  la- 
mented as  a  real  calamity,  although  the  condi- 
tion of  her  femily  was  materially  improved  by 
that  event.  The  atTair?;  at  the  Locusts,  Mr. 
Bethel's  failure  and  death,  and  tiic  subsequent 
troubles  were  all  duly  descanted  on,  even  to 
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dctuling  the  hnrsh  treatment  of  the  second  Mrs. 
Bethel  to  her  husband's  daughter;  tlie  disinter- 
ested ttiadness  of  Faany  to  her  step>mother*s 
desolate  child,  nnrl  hoT\-,  w!irn  the  little  girl  had 
grown  up,  and  her  mother's  rich  rcl.itions  hrtd 
taken  her  away,  she  had  behaved  in  a  shameful 
way  to  Miss  Fanny,  who  she  declared  was  a 
"perfect  pro(^cdy''  oi  everj-  thing  that  w.is  ^ond. 

The  sailor  was  too  much  interested  to  notice 
or  smile  at  Atmt  Rachel's  peculiar  manner  of 
speec!),  and  as  she  concluded  he  arose  from  his 
chair  and  walked  uneasily  al)out  the  room. 

"This  Fanny  Bethel  you  speak  of  is  then 
Fanny  Evans's  daughter,'*  he  said.  **!»  she 
still  here,  or  can  you  tell  me  where  she  Is  to  be 
found?" 

"That  I  can,  quick  enough,"  replied  Rachel 
in  her  own  abrupt  manner  as  she  arose  and 

went  to  the  window;  "there,  do  you  see  that 
little  white  house?  ^Tv  Jim  fixed  it  up  for  her 
when  she  began  to  keep  school,  and  she  lives 
there  just  with  old  Maja,  her  mother*s  nurse. 
She  did  pretty  well  at  first,  but  she  an't  well  off, 
for  some  furrin  teachers  has  come  here  latclv, 
and  her  scollards  have  left  her  school  to  larn 
some  new-fiuigled  ways  of  ed/egation  that  we 
phin  folks  can 't  understand.  But  I  always  tell 
her  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  for  it  is  a  lonj;  lane 
i!iat  has  no  turn  in  it!  She 's  so  good  that 
she  11  have  a  blessin'  yet,  finr  God  does  not  for* 
get  us,  thout:'i  we  sometimes  think  he  does." 

Colonel  Chalmers  smiled  at  Aunt  Rachel's 
proverbial  eloquence,  but  his  sailor  friend 
seemed  lost  in  thought,  and  did  *not  hear  it 
He  continiK<i  liis  hasty  wnlk  for  a  moment 
longer,  then,  stopping  suddenly  before  the  old 
woman,  startled  her  by  seising  her  hand  and 
saying,  '*Aunt  Rachel,  I  know  you,  although 
ynii  seem  tn  hr.ve  fnrcroften  me.  Look  in  my 
face  now  and  tell  me  if  I  resemble  any  one  you 
have  ever  seen.*' 

Aunt  Rachel  scanned  the  bronzed  fece  and 
whitened  hair,  gazed  info  the  iiitcHiojent  eyes 
and  on  every  feature,  but  stiook  her  head  as 
she  said,  I  somehow  misdoubt  you  are  like 
somelx>dy  I  have  seen  sometime  or  'notfaer,  but 
can 't  make  j*ou  rmt." 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  a  lad  named  Morgan 
Evans,  who>,  when  his  father  was  ruined,  went 
to  sea  in  bopes  of  doing  something  for  his 
lamily  ?" 

"You  Morgan  Evans?'  said  Rachel  doubt- 
logly;  "Morgan  Evans  was  a  boy  when  he 

went  aw^ay,  with  red  tlictks  and  curling  black 
hair,  and  you  are  an  old  man,  gray-headed,  and 
looking  as  if  you  had  lived  in  the  sun  all  your 
lilie." 

"Nevertheless,  I  am  Morgan  Evansi"  said 


the  sailor,  "and,  having  enough  of  this  world's 
goods,  have  come  to  cast  anchor  for  a  little 
while  here  in  the  old  harbor  at  C." 

"You  should  havo  ('one  so  long  ago,**  said 
Richel  bluntly.  "Wliy  have  you  left  your 
sisters  child  to  strive  so  long  to  make  a  livin'? 
But  better  late  than  never.'* 

"  I  cm  easily  answer  your  question,"  said 
Captain  Evans,  "  I  heard  of  my  parents'  death 
and  my  sister's  marriage  with  the  rich  Mr. 
Bethel,  but  never  knew  that  she  had  a  daugliler. 
Satisfied  that  she  was  well  off,  r.s-  T  had  little 
time  to  sparC}  I  undertook  another  voyage, 
hoping  to  visit  her  when  I  returned.  I  will 
tell  you  at  another  time  how  the  vessel  I  sailed 
in  wa<!  wrecked  (jn  a  hostile  shore;  how  the 
crew  were  saved  and  kept  prisoners  for  a  long 
time;  how  since  then  I  have  traveled  to  alt 
parts  of  the  world,  sometimes  half  starved,  at 
others  feasted  to  the  full.  In  one  of  the  rntcr- 
vals,  when  I  was  in  the  West  Indies,  I  saw  an 
acquaintance,  from  whom  I  learned  that  my 
sister  \va8  dead,  and  that  Mr.  Bethel  bad  mar- 
ried n  cay  and  f islnonaVile  wife,  but  was  not 
happy  in  iiis  second  choice.  Since  then  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  C,  and,  having  no  longer 
any  interest  there,  did  not  care  to  return.  I 
have  been  living  in  New  Or!car'^  for  the  last 
few  years,  where  I  met  my  friend  Colonel  Chal- 
mers here,  who  is  a  Northern  man  as  well  as 
mjsc^f.  Tlis  health  could  not  endure  the 
climate ;  his  physician  ordered  him  to  the 
North,  and  as  1  had  never  forgotten  the  old 
settlement  of  C,  and  never  took  to  Southern 
ways,  I  determined  to  travel  with  him  and  take 
a  look  round,  and  here  we  are." 

"And  glad  I  am  that  you've  come  at  last," 
said  Aunt  Rachel,  "sinc»  you  will  make  our 
good  Fanny  rirh.  Tliit  indeed  I  mvs\  '/n  now 
and  tell  my  Jim  and  the  neighbors  the  good 
news.  Bn^  dear  me,  what  will  Becky  Stintem 
say?" 

As  nijht  apprnnrlicd  the  sfiTrra  increased. 
The  wind  blew  with  terrific  violence,  and  tlie 
fine  snow  drifted  like  fine  spray  through  every 
cranny.  H.-iving  sent  her  little  help  to  bed,  laid 
a  mat  to  the  door,  and  trimmed  her  fire,  Fanny 
Bethel  sat  down  beside  it,  listening  partly  to 
the  muffled  fury  of  tlie  tempest  as  she  mused 
on  what  was  likely  to  be  her  fate.  With  the 
few  scholars  she  had  she  was  not  able  to  meet 
expenses-  She  might  leave  the  village  to  seek 
a  livelihood  elsewhere,  but  Maja  was  almost 
disabled,  and  she  %vnnld  not  forsike  ti  e  Tiithful 
friend  who  had  spent  her  strength  in  the  service 
of  her  family.  No,  she  would  accept  of  employ- 
ment, let  it  be  ever  so  humbly  but  Maja  should 
never  want  From  Kate  she  never  beard.  In 
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the  whirl  of  fuhicmable  life  the  gay  Mrs.  Wood- 

I  bridge  had  no  time  to  think  of  Fanny  Bethel, 
or  what  she  had  done  for  her  ia  the  days  of  her 
deserted  childhood. 

Her  way  seemed  hedged  up^  **  Has  God  Ibr- 
gotten  to  be  gracious?"  she  was  almost  ready 
to  sav ;  htit  t!ie  tlifnr^!^  {hat  \v!icn  lie  hedges 
up  our  path  his  hand  is  as  conspicuous  and  his 
power  and  wisdom  are  as  much  to  ht  acknowl- 
edged as  when  the  way  is  plain  before  us,  kept 

I  down  the  li-ini;  doubt,  "Shall  not  the  Jud<;c 
of  all  the  carih  do  right?"  was  tiic  language  of 
her  hear^  and,  resolved  to  shalce  off  the  gloom 
that  oppressed  her,  she  arose,  lighted  a  lamp, 
and  snt  down  to  read.  She  was  startled  by  a 
hasty  knock  at  the  door,  and  when  she  opened 
it  was  not  a  litde  astonished  to  meet  the  tall 
form  of  a  m:in  wlio  was  an  entire  stran<:er.  In- 

I 

'  ([uiring  il  "Fanny  Bethel  hved  here,"  and 
being  answered  tliat  she  did,  he  stamped  the 
snow  from  his  boots,  removed  his  cloali,  and 
prepared  to  enter. 

^       "  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  late  \-isit,"  he 
said,  "but  I  was  so  anxious  to  have  a  little  talk' 
with  you  that  I  could  not  put  it  off  till  morning. 
Your  mother  had  a  brother,  Morgan  Evans, 

I  who  went  to  sea  long  ago — ^perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  himi— and  I  have  come  to  tell  you 

I     something  about  him." 

1        They  seated  themselves  beside  the  fire,  whicli, 
as  it  crackled  and  blazed,  dilTused  a  ruddy 
warmth.  The  stranger  told  our  heroine  that  he 
I    waa  Moigan  Evans,  and  related  in  detail  those 
I     passages  of  his  life  of  which  he  had  already 
;     given  the  outline  to  Aunt  KacheL    It  was  late 
,    when  the  uncle  and  niece  parted,  and  both  vtn 
equally  happy.    None  but  those  whom  God  in 
his  wisdom  has  seep  fit  to  place  alone  in  this 
I     dreary  world  can  imagine  the  pure  joy  that 
filled  Fanny's  heart  at  the  thought  that  there 
was  now  one  strong  natural  link,  one  tic  of 
kindred  blood  to  bind  her  to  life,  and  her  prayer 
that  nigiU  was  one  of  gratitude.   It  would  be 
tedious  to  relate  what  followed ;  the  surprise  of 
every  one.  the  envy  of  some,  and  llio  joy  of 
many  when  the  news  was  spread  that  Fanny 
Bethel  was  not  Roing  to  be  schoolmistress  any 
I    longer,  for  a  rich  unde  who  had  come  from 
beyond  the  sea  liad  hoiitjlif.  the  Locusts,  and  : 
tliey  were  all  going  to  live  there  again.  For 
once  gossip  had  spoken  the  whole  truth.  Mor> 
gan  Evans,  tired  of  toil  and  bustle,  feeling  the 
infirrrtitics  nf  advancinjj  ap[e.  and  desiring  to 
cast  anclior  in  a  quiet  haven,  purchased  the 
Locusts,  for  which  he  willingly  gave  a  large 
price,  as  the  property  had  originally  been  part 
of  h;s  father's  farm. 

The  house  was  remodeled  according  to  Fan- 


ny's taste,  and  none  may  describe  the  joy  of  I 

her  heart  when  she  once  more  found  herself  an 
inmate  of  those  dear  old  walls.    Nnr  was  old 
Maja  less  delighted  when  she  found  herself  a 
permanent  resident  In  ber  own  room,  *'and 
living  just  as  she  was  used  to  do."  ^he  had 
nursed  Morion  Evans,  and  recognized  him  at 
once,  notwithstanding  the  change  which  time 
had  made  in  his  appearance  and  the  kind-  | 
hearted  .sailor  spared  no  pains  in  order  to  make 
her  comfortable.    His  wcaltli  was  sufficient  to 
atfurd  a  subsuntial  and  hospitable  style  of 
housekeeping,  and  they  were  visited  by  many  * 
friends  from  a  distance,  for  .Captain  Evank  was  | 
well  known  and  much  beloved. 

Mrs.  Woodbridge  by  some  means  heard  of 
Fanny's  good  fortune,  and  wrote  to  congratulate  | 
her  on  the  lucky  event ;  btit  when,  in  less  than 
a  year  after,  Fanny  became  the  wife  of  Colonel  j 
Chalmers,  she  and  her  husband  made  a  Sum- 
mer visit  of  some  length  at  the  Locusts,  and 
be^f^cd  that  it  mii^lit  be  returned.  Colonel 
Chalmers,  with  the  pride  of  his  caste,  would  , 
have  refund,  but  Fanny,  educated  in  a  different  ' 
school,  conquered  his  reluctance  by  jiointin;.;  to  ' 
a  certain  bcntitiful  passage  in  tlje  Bible  which 
says,  "  How  often  shall  my  brother  sin  against  | 
me  and  I  forgive  him?  Not  seven  times  only, 
but  seventy  times  seven.** 

Bri<;litly  .shone  the  sun  on  Fanny  Bethel's 
wedding-day,  and  joyous  and  hearty  were  the  j 
good  wishes  and  congratulations  which  were  i 
bestowed  on  her  by  all  who  knew  her.  But 
none  were  ttiore  .shicere  in  their  rejoicing  at  the  j 
prosperous  termination  of  their  favorite's  trials 
than  Ma|a  and  Aunt  Radid.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded  Maja  folded  her  hands  and  j 
uttered  an  earnest  prayer  that  Fanny  Chalmers 
might  be  as  happy  as  Fanny  Bethel  deserved  to  j 
be,  but  Aunt  Rachel,  with  characteristic  enthu- 
siasm, exclaimed,  "  I  knew  Miss  Fanny  would 
come  to  good.    I  always  toki  her  to  keep  a 
stiff  upper  lip,  for  it  was  a  long  lane  that  had 
no  turn  in  it** 

Reader,  our  story  is  done,  but  as  it  is  the  | 
£Mhioa  to  tell  what  becomes  of  tlie  characters,  . 
we  will  dispose  <rf'  tlmn  as  quickly  as  possible.  | 
Mrs.  Stintem  lost  all  her  property  by  her  sons> 
in-law.    They  were  unsuccessful  in  some  specu- 
lations and  failed,  so  tliey  went. off  to  the  iar  j 
West  and  left  die  old  lady  behind.  She  did  not  j 
long  surxive  the  loss  of  her  property,  and  when 
she  died  Morgan  Evans  and  James  Hudson  | 
paid  the  expenses  of  her  sickness  and  buriaL 
Morgan  Evans  remained  at  the  Locusts  for  \ 
many  years,  the  family  relations  continuing  till 
his  death,  which  did  not  occur  till  extreme  old 
age.    His  life  waji  a  happy  one,  and  when  called  i 
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home  he  ffied  Uesaing  liis  niece  and  ail  wlio 
belonged  to  her.  Fanny  Bethel  passed  tbroti|^ 

the  hard  trial  of  prosperity  unscathed.  Sincere, 
earoestf  and  unselfish,  her  character  was  written 
;   on  her  countenance  at  all  times ;  and,  although 
I    called  to  move  in  a  high  class  of  society,  she 
!    remained  as  sclf-ficiiyiiiii  and  humble  aJ5  when 
I   she  played  the  part  of  schoolmistress  in  the 
I  fittle  cake-shop  cottage.    Her  uncle  almost 
worshiped  her,  the  heart  of  her  husband  was 
bound  up  in  her,  her  children  arose  and  ca'kd 
her  blessed,  and  the  poor  and  needy  acknowl- 
edged die  hel^f  hand  that  was  extended 
toward  them  all.    Tlie  village  is  much  changed^ 
it  has  grown  up  into  a  substantial  borough; 
I   many  elegant  buildings  have  taken  the  place  of 
I  those  built  in  primitive  times,  and  the  little 
!    cake-shop  school-house  is  no  longer  there ;  a 
Swiss  cottage,  with  quaint  roof  and  heavy 
moldings,  occupies  its  place.    Maja  and  Aunt 
Rachel  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  the  memory  I 
I   of  both  was  cherished  with  great  respect  long 
after  they  were  quietly  sleeping  under  the  elms 
in  the  old  dwrdi-yard. 

A  DREAM  OF  REPOSE. 


A  BOAT  we  had  not  seen  before, 

I  thought^  came  sailing  to  our  door ; 

We  knew  not  whence^  we  knew  not  why, 

And  only  entered  you  and  I. 

And  in  my  dream  it  seemed  to  me 

We  sailed,  and  not  upon  a  sea. 

"  Til  rough  fields  as  green  at  rivers*  sIiorea»" 

(We  floated  on  with  Id!c  oirs, 
Till  faded  all  the  cities'  spires; 
Till  died  our  lean  and  oar  derires; 
Till  .all  our  memortM  of  wronp; 
"  Floated  away  lijcc  truthless  song  j" 
[       Till  lived  no  shadow  of  regret 
For  any  losses       had  met ; 
Till  all  our  joys  were  sweetly  Wcndirig 
With  peace  and  happiness  unending. 

And  all  the  notay  world  was  stilled ; 

No  more  we  strove,  no  more  wc  willed. 
Life's  plans  no  more  our  pulses  thrilled — 
Our  purposes  were  all  ftdfilled.  ■ 
Wc  hid  been  kindred,  you  and  I, 
But  what  to  US  was  earth's  weak  tie? 
For  we  were  changed,  and  we  seemed  then 
Kindred  of  every  race  of  men, 

I And  all  the  fair  things  that  we  saw 
Had  not  a  lack  and  not  a  flaw. 

I The  air  we  breathed  was  like  die  dover, 
Recalled  when  Summer  days  are  over, 
Sweet  as  the  breath  of  the  white  flowers, 
Of  woods  and  ponds— <(bat  breath  of  ours; 
For  frapranre  rested  on  the  air. 
And  beauty  met  us  cvery-where. 
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Where  wc  were  going  we  could  not  guess, 
For  we  were  loet  in  boondlewness ; 

Blue  skies  ;d)ovc,  green  fields  !>elow, 

And  little  else  wc  cared  to  know. 

Out  of  the  region  of  alarm 

Wc  kit  "tlicrc  is  no  joy  but  calm;** 

"  Forever,  ever  passed  away," 

Was  what  we  Wt,  but  did  not  say. 

I  spoke  not,  nor  spoke  you  to  me, 

Ail  was  as  still  as  still  could  be. 

Yet  from  that  feeling  of  repose 

At  Ixst  a  strong  emotion  rose  ; 

We  felt  we  soon  should  see  the  ICinr^ 

Of  wfiidi  the  saints  and  prophets  sing; 

Our  boat  should  touch  a  happy  shofci 

And  we  float  backward  nevcnnove. 


THE  EARLY  DEAD. 


Blessbd  sre  they  who  In  childhood  die ; 
I     Thus  a  holy  beatitude  might  run 
In  the  promise  of  young  brows  pure  and  high. 

Gone  away  from  our  vision  one  by  one. 
There  are  left  sweet  words,  and  tresses  of  hair, 

And  toys  that  were  dropped  from  a  dtm]ilcd  hand, 
As  links  of  a  chain  through  the  viewless  air 
Tbat  anchors  our  hopes  to  the  better  land. 

Thrice  blessed  are  they  who  hi  childhood  heed 

The  sont;  that  the  l<jv-ing  angels  sing. 
Who  come  to  gather  for  God's  high  mead 

The  flowers  to  which  our  fond  hearts  cling ; 
Our  fairest  were  borne  by  the  reaper  band 

O'er  the  river  of  Death  on  their  silent  bark, 
And  we  tried  to  fed  that  our  Fadier's  hand 

Was  gently  lea^ng  diem  Ihroqgh  the  dark. 

But  naught  could  we  see  save  the  brow  ao  whiter 

And  the  meek  hands  folded,  and  dim,  closed  eya 
That  never  again  would  unvail  their  light 
This  side  of  the  poirtab  of  Paradise; 

And  the  smile  stilt  Iny  on  their  Irps  so  sweet 
As  we  pressed  them  again  in  a  last  good-by, 

Oor  stragi^faig  voices  oovtd  scarce  repeat, 
"Yes,  blessed  are  dwy  who  hi  diildhood  diel*** 

There  is  music  lost  from  the  long,  still  day, 

As  Time  counts  over  his  golden  sands. 
Bat  we  hear  his  voice  from  the  heavenly  way, 

Who  holdeth  our  d.arlings  in  his  hands ; 
And  could  we  but  list  to  the  wondrous  strain 

They  sing  to  the  harps  of  the  anjjcl  throng, 
The  thought  would  bring  rest  froni  our  yeamlqgpain 

That  for  «s  is  the  sighing— for  tliem  the  song; 

We  know  tTiat  the  land  is  bright  and  fair, 
Where  the  cliildrcn  are  tei\derly  gathered^ 

PVom  many  a  sorrow  and  many  a  snare. 
To  a  life  of  hentity  that  knows  no  sin; 

And  wc  pray  while  our  moments  come  and  go^ 
Tbat  when  hi  the  last  long  sleep  we  lie, 

Wc  may  waken  some  shining  morn  to  know 
How  blessed  are  they  who  in  childhood  diel 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  MODERN 

SCIENCE, 
f   

BY  moUcrn  science  iu  the  present  article 
we  do  not  mean  exclutivel^  th;it  depart- 
ment of  research  which  confines  itself  to  the 
investigatiyti  of  physical  nature,  hut  th;U  lone  or 
spirit  of  modern  intelligence  whicit  so  strongly 
tends  in  our  day  to  study  every  subject  in  tlie 
light  of  reason.  mem,  rather,  that  spirit 

of  rationr*!i<;'.n  in  ;!ie  broader  sciisc;  in  which 
Mr.  Lccky  uses  the  term  in  his  History  of 
Rationalism — a  sense  now  largely  accepted; 
that  spirit  which  investigates  history,  religion, 
philosophy,  and  nature,  only  with  refercncf?  to 
the  Cacls  which  may  ije  positively  known  with 
regard  to  them,  and  which  so  strongly  inclines 
to  reject  every  thing  that  may  not  be  thus  posi- 
tively known,  and*  brought  within  the  domain 
of  rational  explanation.  It  is  the  positivism 
of  modem  society. 

It  is  undeniable  that  tliis  tendency  has  been 
steadily  growing  throughout  Christendom,  cer- 
tainly  since  the  Reformation,  and,  we  tliink, 
equally  certainly,  though  not  so  obviously,  from 
tltc  introduclion  of  Christianitv.  It  is  really  a 
product  of  Christian  freedom.  In  our  day  it 
is  almost  universally  prevalent  in  enlightened 
nations.  It  is  giving  rise  to  the  reinvestiga- 
tion of  every  department  of  knowledL;c,  nnd  lo 
restatements  of  conclusions  and  beliefs.  It  de- 
mands to  know^  not  merely  to  betiev€.  It  pro- 
fesses to  deal  with  foots,  not  with  theories, 
traditions,  or  faitlis.  The  standard  and  final 
api>eal  for  all  that  men  can  know  is  reason.  It 
accepts  nothing  on  mere  authority.  Exactly 
here  \vc  reach  the  point  where  it  comes  into 
collision  with  the  Bible  and  Christianity.  T\o- 
ligion  rests  upon  faith — science  upon  reason. 
The  mind  that  too  exclusively  pursues  the 
study  of  the  former  is  apt  to  depreciate  the 
sphere  and  value  of  the  Intter.  The  mind  that 
dwells  too  exclusively  in  the  sphere  of  I'acts  and 
reason  is  equally  prone  to  arrogate  to  itself  the 
possession  of  the  only  means  of  certain  knowl- 
edcr?,  and  to  ignore  or  deny  the  province  of  £uth 
'     and  authority. 

The  power  of  faith  and  the  power  of  reason 
I     are  cnlirilir.atc  rnlowmenls  of  human  nature; 
neither  is  without  the  other.    Faith  without 
reason  leads  to  superstition;  reason  without 
faith  leads  to  atheism.   It  is  fatal  to  truth  to 
limit  nnr^clvcs  cxchisivclv  to  the  exercise  of 
either  of  these  great  powers  of  our  nature.    To  I 
define  the  sphm  of  each,  and  to  bring  them  ' 
into  harmonimis  cooperation  is  the  work  of  our  ' 
d.ay;  and  whenever  we  shall  have  hrnnt^ht  both 
these  elements  of  human  nature  to  work  to- 


gether in  the  evolution  of  truth,  the  problem 
of  harmonizing  revelation  and  rationalism,  the 

Bible  and  science,  Christianity  and  reason  will 
be  solved.  No  progress  is  made  toward  this 
harmony  by  denying  the  value  and  authority  of 
either,  or  by  ignoring  the  present  attitude  of 

antac:onism  between  them. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Hume  tlirew  down  the 
gauntlet  of  this  battle  when  he  sneered  at  what 

he  called  "our  most  holy  religion,"  bet  inse,  as 
he  said,  it  is  founded  upon  faith  raiiier  than  | 
upon  reason.   Since  that  day  a  whole  school  i 
of  thinkers  has  arisen  who  suppose  there  are  j 
vast  fields  of  knowledge  which  do  not  r  ^st  r  n 
faith  but  on  reason  alone,  and  that  such  knowl- 
edge only  is  certain  and  ought  to  be  received  ; 
by  men.  This  Is  positivism.  While  it  contains  | 
enough  truth  in  its  claims  to  make  It  specious 
and  popular,  two  fat.i!  mistaken  lie  at  its  four.da-  i 
tion:  hrsi,  in  the  supposition  that  there  is  any  | 
human  knowledge  that  does  not  ultimately  rest 
on  faith,  and,  secondly,  that  no  kno\vle(l;^c  oii^hl  ' 
to  be  received  by  men  but  such  as  can  he  [ 
expressed  in  the  formulas  of  reason.   As  has  1 
been  so  clearly  shown  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
it  Ttjnnres  a  fact  of  o-.ir  very  consciousncs.s ; 
namely,  that  reason  itself  must  rest  upon  an 
ultimate  groundwork  of  faith,  not  only  in  relig-  I 
ion,  but  in  all  real  science,  a  defect  in  the  posi- 
tive pliilosoi>hy  which  J.  St'iart  M'll  liinisclf  has 
shown  would  render  it  absolutely  impossil^le 
scientifically  to  prove  or  to  know  any  thing. 
We  tnust  believe  in  order  to  begin  to  kmm  ; 
must  believe  in  our  own  nature,  in  the  %'alidify 
of  our  own  mental  processes,  in  the  uniformity  \ 
of  external  nature,  in  the  great  intuitions  or  | 
first  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  oi" 
all  reasoning,  not  one  of  uhicli  can  lie  proved 
by  reason,  and  yet  the  disbelief  of  which  leads  j 
to  universal  skeptidsm,  confii^on,  absurdly, 
and  absolute  incertitude  with  regard  to  every  | 
thing. 

But,  secondly,  such  a  philosophy  would  sliut 
us  out  from  every  department  of  knowledge 

which  does  not  come  immediately  under  our 
own  observation,  and  which  is  not  embraced  i 
witliin  the  compass  of  our  own  powers  of  ■ 
reason.  All  the  intuitions  of  our  nature,  all  | 
the  beliefs,  hopes,  ar.il  fears  of  the  human  soul, 
all  the  vast  sphere  ot  the  sii[>ernatnral.  which 
may  after  all  be  underlying,  overlying,  and  per- 
meating all  things,  all  revelations  or  communt-  j 
catinnr;  that  mav  come  to  us  from  other  and 
higher  states  of  existence,  must  remain  forever 
unknown.   It  is  self-evident  that  our  capability 
of  knowing  is  not  shut  up  within  these  narrow 
limits;  that  our  life  is  not  thi?  ronlrncled.  nri',!, 
heartless  thing ;  but  that  we  are  endowed  with 
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other  powers  oi  our  nature  by  which  we  have 
;  access  into  the  vast  fidds  of  morality,  religion^ 

the  spiritual,  and  the  divine;  that  even  with 
relerence  to  our  earthly  existence — our  practical 

.  life — our  joys,  our  happiness,  our  weiiare  de- 
pend vastiy  more  on  our  iiOefSt  and  intsift  our 

j   fait?:,  than  upon  our  reason. 

!  The  human  soul  witli  all  its  \\ondcrful  capac- 
ities is  one — one  knowing,  believing,  compre- 

;  heading  being ;  and  the  reason  is  only  one  of 
its  i)owers,  faith  is  another.    The  processes  by 

I  which  we  come  to  tlie  knowledge  of  material 
or  adentffic  &cts,  are  only  one  chain  of  intel- 

I   lectual  states ;  tlic  processes  by  which  we  rise 

I  to  the  knowledge  of  rcli^^Ion,  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  divine,  by,  which,  in  a  word,  we  mount 
up  to  God  and  the  knowledge  of  our  rebtions 

^  with  God,  are  aiaother  diain  of  intellectnal  states, 
:t<;  re;;l,  as  true,  as  authoritative  ss  are  the 
j)rocesscs  of  reason. 

i  The  great  error  <A  all  this  rationalistic  or 
positivistic  tendency  is,  that  it  is  a  mutilation 
of  human  nature.  It  is  an  extravncjant  exalta- 
tion of  one  part  of  our  nature  to  an  exclusive 

I  supremacy,  and  a  depreciation  of  oAer  powers 
of  the  human  soul  which  are  as  real  and  as 
authoritative  as  the  other.    When  rationalism 

'  ignores  all  that  we  mean  by  the  human  heart — 
the  intuitions,  instincts,  sentiments  of  humanity, 
which  are  as  universal,  permanent,  and  inde- 

I    structiWe  a?  the  soul  itself,  it  as  mtich  mutilates 

i   man,  and  as  lilde  comprehends  tlie  whole  man, 

I  as  would  the  physiologist  who  should  limit  bis 
knowlefl'^o  of  the  human  iK'ini^  to  what  he  can 

!    discover  on  the  dissecting  table  with  tlie  knife 

.  and  the  microscope.  We  are  so  created  that 
religion  is  necessarily  not  only  a  port  of  our 
nature,  but  the  supreme  and  riilini^  part  of  it, 
the  ciiief  instinct,  and  of  increasing  power  in 

\   proportion  as  we  rise  to  the  pure  and  sfriritual 

I  beings  which  the  Creator  intended  us  to  become. 
Another  great  fiiult  of  this  ration.alistic  sjjirit 

■   is,  that  it  extends  the  pretensions  of  human 

I  reason  beyond  its  rights,  and  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate limits.  It  regards  all  things  as  accessible 
to  the  researches  and  to  the  methods  of  human 

I   science,  and  so  arrogant  does  it  become  of  its 

^  own  capabilities,  that  it  denies  the  reality  of  alt 
that  lies  beyond  the  range  of  its  vision.  And 
yet  evidently  the  knowlcdtje  t!iat  most  uifcnsely 

1  iatcresls  and  concerns  men  is  a  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  lies  entirely  outside  of  the  capabilities 
of  unassisted  reason,  and  beyond  all  the  mefli- 
ods  of  scientific  investigation.    Men  of  science 

j    are  "masters  of  a  machinery  by  which  they  can 

•  redoce  to  order  a  vast  mass  of  phenomena  under 
certain  jjrand  and  simple  laws.  But  thn  rnse 
is  altered  if  they  proceed  to  theorize  on  the 


great  problems  of  that  spiritual  world  which  lies 
every-where  beside  and  beyond  the  processes 

of  nature,  infolding  the  whole  realm  of  matter 
in  a  network  of  mystery  to  which  no  scientific 
melltoU  holds  the  key."  Has  tlie  astronomer 
any  means  by  which  he  can  see  God  or  gaze 

uiH)ii  his  throiiL'?  Can  he  tell  us  whether  there 
is  a  plan  of  redemption  for  the  fallen  and  tiie 
lost?  Has  the  chemist  any  means  of  settling  1 
the  question  of  the  soul's  immortality?  Has 
the  geologist  found  methods  of  determining  the 
way  of  peace  for  a  troubled  conscience?  Can 
physiology  detect  for  us  the  grounds  of  eternal 
right  and  wrong  ?  And  because  science  has  no 
meiliods  by  which  it  can  answer  these  question?? 
which  are  more  intensely  interesting  to  man 
than  any  facts  it  can  discover  for  us,  is  it  not 
the  very  hight  of  arro;;ance  to  assume  that  there 
are  no  other  mcth.ods  by  which  a  satisfitctoiy 
solution  of  them  can  be  reached  ? 

It  is  the  invasion  of  this  vast  province  by  the 
scientific  spirit,  or  rather  the  arrogant  assump- 
tion by  tliis  spirit  that  because  this  vast  sphere  ■ 
of  knowledge  can  not  be  reached  by  its  pro- 
cesses and  instruments,  therefore  there  is  no 
sucli  sphere,  that  is  most  illogical,  unfair,  and 
blameworthy.  No  men  in  the  world  know  bet- 
ter than  these  men  of  science,  tiiat  in  no  depart- 
ment whatever  of  their  researdies  can  they 
reach  the  final  and  nllin'.ate  tmth ;  th:it  in  every 
direction  of  sdentific  investigation  a  point  is 
reached  beyond  which  they  can  not  go,  and  that 
point  is  not  an  ultimate  fact,  but  the  borders  of 
the  unknown  and  unknowable  still  stretching 
out  into  the  infinite  and  immeasurable.  No 
men  in  the  world  know  better  than  they  that 
''the  wotid  of  man's  experience  is  rounded  off 
at  each  extreme  by  nn  eternal  mystery,  as  well 
as  flanked  througliout  its  course  by  the  unfath- 
omable depths  of  the  unknown."  They  deal 
only  with  phenomena;  what  underlies  these 
phenomena  they  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Immediately  behind  all  these  phenomena  may 
be  God,  and  an  infinite  series  of  ^ritual  forces, 
about  which  science  utterly  knows  nothing,  and 
has  no  means  of  knowin*. 

And  yet  there  are  powers  of  the  human  soul 
that  reach  out  beyond  the  material  and  the 
phenomenal,  and  realize  for  man  Sjiiritual  and 
divine  things  ;  and  these  apprehensions  of  God, 
of  eternity,  of  immortality,  of  accountability,  arc 
as  real  and  as  true  as  any  ni  the  demonstrations 
of  reason.  Man  was  created  for  science  ;  but 
he  was  also  created  for  religion.  He  was  made 
for  earth ;  but  he  was  also  made  ibr  heaven.  He 
can  reason  and  thus  gain  knowledge.  He  can 
believe  and  tlius  [jain  knowledge.  Abelard  and 
Anselm  are  both  right;  in  some  departments  ; 
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of  knoidedge  die  law  of  nuui's  being  i« 

icUige  ut  credos -^^  in  another  more  vast  and 
of  infinitely  mord  conr<Tn  to  man,  tlie  Inw 
of  his  being  is  "Cw^"  ul  iHtdligas!^  When 
the  world  learas  rightly  to  appreciate  both  these 
laws  and  to  assign  the  operation  of  each  to  its 
legitimate  sphere,  religion  and  science  will  no 
longer  be  in  antagonism,  but  will  be  harmonious 
co-workers  In  the  vast  domain  of  knowledge ; 
tli;-  on;^  cxplorinij  and  c\|)rcssini;  in  credible 
and  autiiorii.itivc  formulas  the  facts  of  the  nat- 
ural world  and  of  the  physical  and  mental  life 
of  man— the  other  revealing  and  expressing  in 
equally  credilile  and  authoritative  Airnndas,  the 
su|x;rnatural  and  divine  in  the  universe  of  Cod, 
and  the  spiritual  and  immortal  in  man. 

It  is  necessary,  also,  that  Christians  should 
distinctly  recoj^nlzc  the  fact  that  the  conclusions 
of  reason,  the  results  of  scientific  processes  are 
true,  are  divinely  true,  and  are  anthoiitative  fiir 
men.  They  are  the  discoveries  of  facts  in  the 
r  r  'i  I-  rf  -^-iture,  an  order  created  by  God,  and, 
therefore,  when  really  discovered  and  rightly 
stated,  are  as  true  and  divine  as  are  the  &cts 
of  religion.  But  on  the  other  hand  religion  is 
also  true;  its  great  principles,  universal,  per- 
manent, and  indestructible,  assert  themselves 
forever  in  the  human  consciousness.  Whatever 
contradicts  them  is  false.  But,  also,  whatever 
contradicts  the  well-ascertained  facts  of  nature, 
or  the  demonstrable  conclusions  of  reason,  is 
also  false.  Nature  is* from  God;  religion  is 
from  God.  Both  are  true ;  neither  can  contra- 
dict the  other.  Religion  may  express  fact«« 
which  are  above  reason ;  it  certainly  does,  and 
if  it  did  not,  would  be  of  but  litde  service  to 
man.  Reason  may  lead  to  conclusions  that 
may  indicate  errors  in  the  human  statement  of 
religious  truths,  and  necessitate  a  more  accurate 
statement  of  them,  but  neither  can  announce 

facts  which  ahsrilnteb'  contradict  the  other. 

The  Christian  religion  is  expressed  in  the 
Bible.  The  Christian  believes  tliis  book  to 
have  come  from  God,  and  to  contain  a  divine 
statement  of  the  tniths  of  relrcj^ion.  Therein 
Gtxl  has  spoken ;  holy  men  of  old  speak  there 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and, 
in  later  days,  God  there  speaks  through  his 
Son.  The  supreme  oI>ject  of  this  revelation  is 
to  declare  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  the  moral 
relations  and  immortal  destiny  of  men,  and  to 
make  known  a  scheme  of  salvation,  a  method 
j  of  reconciliation  between  a  holy  Creator  and 
sinful  creatures.  With  the  spiritual  or  religious 
contents  of  this  revelation  supposing  it  to  have 
come  from  God,  reason  h.is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  assist  in  determining  what  the  revelation  is. 
But  ?n  the  process  of  revealing  these  higher 


truAs  it  stales  oollateral  tmtiis  and  contempo-  I 
rary  &cts.  It  Is  a  historical  revelation.  Its 
facts  and  its  histoiy  coming  from  God  must 
also  be  true. 

The  scienti6c  or  rationalistic  spirit  touches 
tliis  divine  revelation  at  various  points,  and 
touches  if  lc[^itimatcly  at  v.irious  poin's.   It  has 
the  right  to  inquire  what  are  tl>c  evidences  on 
whidi  this  book  is  received  as  die  word  of  God  ? 
What  is  the  extent  to  which  infallibility  or  im- 
possibility of  error  attache's  to  the  utterances 
of  this  l>ook?   What  is  the  history  of  each  part 
of  the  book?  What  an  the  6cts  here  stated  | 
and  the  truths  here  uttered  ?   Are  the  collateral 
facts  which  it  contains  historically  true?    As  j 
some  of  these  facts  are  extraordinary,  are  super-  j 
human,  purely  miraculous,  the  scientific  mind  j 
asks  emphatically  what  are  (he  evidences  that  I 
these  supernatural  events  actually  occurred  ? 
And  as  science  has  been  eliminating  so  many  ' 
stippoaed  supernatural  elements  out  of  human 
histnr}-,  and  miraculous  interpositions  are.  sn  to  j 
speak,  so  unscientific  and  Irregular,  an  amotmt 
of  evidence  is  here  demanded  whidi  would  not  i 
be  required  for  less  extraordinary  events.  ' 

These  questions  touch  tlio  l{il)Ie  on  the  points  i 
of  historical  accuracy,  critical  interpretation,  and  I 
its  miraculous  characteristics.    Thus  far  the  ' 
scientific  spirit  has  a  right  to  go ;  these  are  all  | 
questions  lying  legitimately  within  the  domain 
of  rational  investigation ;  and  in  these  questions 
tiie  devout  and  intelligent  Christian  has  as  ' 
profound  a  concern  as  any  Other  one  can  poa-  | 
sibly  h.ave.    It  is  these  questions  that  are  now 
giving  rise  to  a  more  searching  and  critical  i 
investigation  of  the  evidences  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  to  a  more  profound 
criticism  of  the  sacred  text,  to  its  hislorv*  and 
interpretation,  and  to  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Practically,  I 
the  great  questions  which  now  lie  open  between 
the  Bible  and  .science  are  substantially  these: 
**  The  creation  of  the  world — whether  it  was,  in 
fitct,  created  at  all  as  stated  in  the  BiUe,  and  in  i 
the  order  aRirnicd  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gere- 
sis;  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race — whether 
man  existed  upon  the  earth  at  a  period  anterior  1 
to  that  which  is  fidriy  implied  in  the  Bible ;  the  ' 
origin  of  the  race— whether  the  different  tvpcs 
of  men  upon  the  cartli  have  a  common  orig'n, 
and  have  been  derived  from  a  single  pair,  or  j 
whether  men  have  sprung  up  in  different  cen- 
ters, either  as  developed  from  inferior  orders  rif 
creatures,  or  from  independent  created  heads  \ 
of  the  different  races;  whether  a  miracle  can  I 
be  believed,  or  whether  the  laws  of  nature  are 
so  fixed  and  unchanging  that  there  never  has  I 
been,  and  never  can  be,  sufficient  evidence  of 
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tfie  direct  intetpMidon  of  tlw  divbw  poivcr  to 
justify  the  belief  tl»t  thoac  laws  have  ever  been 

set  aside." 

Of  course  these  questions  and  others  similar 
to  them  are  not  new  in  our  day,  but  they  are 

certainly  pressed  >Yith  greater  earnestness,  and 
pursued  with  a  sharper,  pnifounder,  and  more 
independent  criticism  tiian  at  any  previous  pe- 
riod. They  are  legitimate  questions  of  scien- 
tific and  Iiistoricol  rcsearcli,  and  Christians 
should  certainly  be  the  Ixst  people  in  the  world 
to  find  fatUt  with  any  who  honestly  and  can- 
didly, however  earnestly  and  searchingly,  pursue 
these  inquiries.  We  have  as  yet  no  real  and 
irreconcilable  conflicts  between  the  results  of 
either  scientific,  historical,  or  critical  researches 
and  the  rightly  interpreted  records  of  the  Word 
of  Goil.  If  \vc  believe  the  Bible  to  Ijl-  of  God 
we  can  not  fear  that  tliere  ever  will  arise  any 
inecondlable  conflict  The  Bible  is  true;  the 
le^timate  concloidons  of  reason  and  science  are 
true ;  they  cm  never,  therefore,  be  in  actual 
conflict  While  the  Bible  may  be  imperfectly 
interpreted,  and  science  may  bring  forward  im> 
perfectly  authenticated  lacis  or  mere  scientific 
theories,  there  may  be  seeming  contradiction  ; 
and  the  proper  procedure  for  both  parties  is  10 
reinvestigate  the  case— the  Bitde  student,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  make  himself  sure  that  he  un- 
derstinds  the  Bible,  tlio  scientific  student,  on 
the  other,  to  make  Itirnself  sure  that  he  lias 
found  undeniattie  Acts  and  not  hasty  theories. 

Wlieii  any  supposed  fact  Is  brought  forward 
as  in  conflict  with  tlic  Sacred  Records,  we  are 
yet  a  vast  distance  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
Bible  is  false.  We  are  first  to  determine 
whether  the  fact  alleged  is  a  veritable  fact,  an 
iacontrovertible  truUt  in  bistorj'  or  nature ;  or 
if  it  be  a  dieory,  what  are  the  fints  on  which 
the  tlieory  rests,  and  are  they  of  sufficient  num- 
ber and  sufficiently  authenticated  to  give  the 
theory  tlie  force  of  undeniable  inductions.  When 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  supposed  collision 
arises  from  unquestionable  facts,  there  still  re- 
mains the  question  whether  the  collision  is  be- 
tween the  scientific  or  historical  lact  and  tlic 
B^t,  or  between  that  troth  and  the  prevailing 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  It  Is  evident  that 
Divine  truth  can  not  be  held  responsible  for 
erroneous  human  interpretation.  It  is  one  of 
the  oMest  canons  on  the  inteipretation  of  Scrip- 
fure,  laid  down  explicitly  and  repeatedly  by  Au- 
gustine, Aquinas,  Bellarmine,  Pascal,  Buckland, 
Whewcll,tUat  we  are  not  to  cling  to  a  meaning 
which  was  previously  drawn  from  the  letter,  if 
tlie  procrre.«;s  of  knowledge  has  shown  it  to  be 
erroneous.  And  what  does  this  canon  mean 
but  that  tibe  progress  of  knowledge  helps  us  to 


a  better  undentandhig  of  the  Bible;  and  ac- 
cordingly, re{>eatcdly,  this  monster  science  which 
has  seemed  to  ilireaten  us  as  a  bugljear  or  piant, 
has  turned  out  after  all  to  be  a  good  angel  in 
disguise.  And  so  we  may  rest  perfectly  secure 
it  will  continue  to  be  to  the  end.  God  in  his 
Word  and  God  in  his  works  will  never  be  found 
in  contradiction;  let  the  Christian  search  the 
Ser^turu  to  know  what  God  really  has  said 
there,  and  let  the  man  of  pcleace  st-ar-/i  creaHon 
to  know  wliat  Goil  really  has  written  there,  and 
we  may  be  sure  tliat  the  products  brouglit  forth 
by  the  two  students  will  be  found  in  perfect  har- 
mony, and  leading;  us  to  higher  and  clearer  con- 
ceptions of  God  as  he  reveals  himself  to  us  in 
his  Word  and  works. 

Wha^  then,  should  be  the  attitude  of  Chris- 
tians toward  the  scientific  spirit  which  is  per- 
vading all  society  in  our  day?  It  should  be  one 
of  fiiiniess,  openness,  and  frankness.  Christi- 
anity has  nothing  secret;  nothing  hid ;  no  unfair 
battles  to  win ;  no  covert  piirpf»ses  to  accom- 
plish ;  no  errors  to  conceal.  She  claims  to  be 
the  truth ;  she  believes  and  worships  the  truth ; 
she  seeks  and  teaches  the  truth.  She  is  the 
enemy,  the  perpetual,  standtni^  piolest  against 
all  kinds  of  untruth  and  error.  She  has  nothing 
to  conceal,  and,  therefore,  noAing  could  be 
more  imjx)litic  in  her  friends  than  any  appear- 
ance of  unfairness,  any  manifestation  of  unwill- 
ingness to  have  her  claims  and  her  teachings 
thoroughly  invest^ted. 

On  the  other  hand  she  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  these  investigations  shall  also  be 
characterized  by  fairness  and  impartiality ;  that 
they,  too,  shall  wear  the  aspect  of  honest  inqui- 
ries after  truth.  And  when  they' depart  from 
this  candor  and  obvious  sincerity,  Christianity 
is  well  justified  in  pronouncing  upon  them  her 
anadiema.  There  is  no  need  of  hostility  be- 
tween teachers  of  Christianity  and  students  of 
science.  Science  has  its  dc{Kirtments  of  knowl- 
edge to  Investigate,  and  they  are  quite  diflerent 
fi-om  the  subject-matter  of  the  Christian  reve- 
hation  and  far  'i  Their  business  is  with  the 
natural,  ours  with  the  supernatural.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  we  sometimes  give  just  ground  for 
some  of  the  contempt  of  scientific  men  when, 
prematurely  and  unpreparedly,  we  rush  into  the 
domains  of  science.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
men  of  sdence  very  often  lay  themselves  open 
to  contempt  when,  just  as  prematurely  and  un- 
preparedly, they  obtrude  into  the  domain  of 
revelation.  "Stick  to  your  theology  and  your 
things  above  nature  and  you  are  safe,**  says  the 
man  of  science.  We  accept  it,  and  reply — 
'"Stick  to  your  science  and  the  things  that  are 
within  nature  and  we  all  will  be  safe."  We 
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have  a  right  to  demand  that  Sdenoe  shall  con- 

finc  licrsctf  to  facts.  This  is  her  vital  and 
essential  kw.  Her  busioess  is  to  observe,  to 
investigate,  to  discover  and  anange  ficts,  not 
to  develop  hasty  theories  and  splendid  specula- 
tions. When  science  presents  «s  incontrnvcrti- 
ble  facts,  it  is  our  duty  to  accept  tliem  and  study 
their  real  relations  to  the  Bible  and  our  fiuth.  As 
yet  Sciehce  has  discovered  no  real  fact  that  has 
in  the  least  necessitated  a  particle  of  diminution 
in  our  faith  in  the  Bible  as  a  divine  revelation. 
When  she  oflers  us  theories,  however  grand  or 
plausibly  we  have  only  to  hand  tlicm  back  for 
fnrthcr  considemtion,  till  those  theories  are 
dciivoustrated  by  facts  of  suftictent  number,  cer- 
tainty, and  importance  to  warrant  the  generali- 
zations, or  at  least  till  men  of  science  can  reach 
I    some  irood  degree  of  unanimi^  in  the  theories 

i themselves. 
In  many  of  these  movements  of  modem  In- 
quiry the  Church  herself  should  take  the  lead. 
In  all  matters  of  Eililical  criticism,  of  Christian 
evidences,  of  doctrinal  iiistory  and  statement, 
Christian  teachers  with  all  candor  and  fidthful- 
ncss  should  meet  the  modem  want  of  reinvesti- 
gation and  restatement  in  the  lic^ht  of  the  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  inipro\'ed  facilities  of 
modem  times.  In  phuHng  the  Bible  on  the 
solid  foundation,  not  M  mere  tradition  and  au- 
thority, but  of  ftict,  and  history,  and  critical  in- 
terpretation, which  is  to  be  the  grand  acliieve- 
ment  of  our  own  age,  the  Church  herself  should 
have  (he  ^lory.  Let  t!ic  Christian  and  tlic  man 
of  science  pursue  their  studies  as  candid  inqui- 
rers after  trudi,  both  in  their  own  proper  lines 
of.  study,  and  we  fed  perfecdy  sure  that  the 
lines  will  be  found  convcrojont,  and  will  eventu- 
ally meet  in  a  focus  in  which  will  be  found  the 
grand  and  final  generalization  that  wiU  express 
the  eternal  and  immutable  troth. 


Therb  is  a  legend  of  an  old  Scandinavian 

demigod,  in  which  shines  the  light  of  a  great 
hidden  tnith.  A  cup  of  water  was  put  into  his 
hands,  and  he  was  bidden  to  drain  it  of  its  con- 
tents. He  drank  till  bis  thirst  was  slaked,  but 
found,  to  his  astonislmunt.  that  the  water  was 
diminished  not  a  drop.  Then  at  last  came  out 
the  secret.  By  some  unseen  clunnel  the  cup 
was  replenished  from  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  draught  it  held  was  nothing  less  than  all 
the  oceans  around  the  world!  Such  a  cup  is 
secret  prayer.  A  good  woman  going  quietly 
into  her  closet  seems,  no  doubt,  to  our  merchant 
princes  and  politicians,  an  insignificant  object 
enough.  But  her  little  chamber  connects  with 
Omnipotence ! 


! 


THOMAS  C  IXETCHER, 
COVBKNoa  OP  Hissooai. 

WE  present  in  this  number  of  the  Reposi- 
tory a  fidthful  likeness  of  one  of  the  j 

practical  and  eiier;^^elic  self- made  '.v.en  who  have 
i>ecome  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  event- 
ful period  of  the  war  for  the  Union  and  its  re-  i 
construction.    He  is  a  native  of  the  State  | 
which  he  has  disjila)  ed  such  signal  .ibilitv  and 
success  in  restoring  to  peace  and  prosperity. 
When  only  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
battle  of  active  liie,  poor  and  uneducated,  but 
with  genuine  Western  courage.    He  felt  the 
necessity  of  education,  but  liad  neither  tlte  i 
means  nor  the  opportunity  for  its  acquirement 
He  read  with  avidity  what  books  he  conld 
borrow  and  find  time  to  read,  gathering  up  gen- 
eral principles,  and  trusting  to  his  naturally 
logical  mind  to  reason  to  details.  | 

When  twenty-one  years  old  he  was  elected 
ctcrk  of  the  conrt<5  of  the  county  in  which  he 
was  born.   Wliile  in  tiiat  office  he  studied  law, 
married,  resigned  his  office,  went  into  the  piac^ 
tice  of  his  profession,  and  engaged  in  land 
speculations.    His  p.irents,  who  were  strf)r[,dv 
attached  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  emigrated  . 
from  Maryland  to  Missouri  before  he  was  bom.  | 
W!ien  very  young  he  was  present  at  one  of  the 
slave  auctions,  then  so  common  in  the  slave 
States.  He  saw  parents  and  children,  husband 
and  wife  torn  from  each  other  with  heartless 
cruelty.    That  scene  made  him  an  abolitionist.  ! 
As  early  as  1857  he  boldly  assailed  slavery  and 
engaged  in  the  contest  with  the  aU>powerfal  | 
pro^Iavery  party  of  Missouri.    He  befriended 
the   ministers   of  the    Methodist  Episcjial 
Church,  and  made  common  cause  with  them,  . 
and,  like  them,  took  the  great  personal  risk  of 
speaking  the  truth  wherever  opportunity  was  1 
offered. 

In  i860,  almost  self-constituted,  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  assisted  | 

to  nominate  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President.  He 
st.ited  at  the  time  that  "he  was  from  a  district 
in  which  there  were  more  Democrats  and  slaves 
in  proportion  to  the  population  dian  in  any  dis-  ' 
trict  represented  in  the  Convention." 

He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  first  Re- 
publican State  Convention  ever  held  in  a  slave  | 
State.  The  bitter  canvass  of  i860  found  him  , 
in  t!ic  stroncTst  pro-slavery  district  of  his  State 
advocating  Mr.  Lincoln's  election.    The  Doug- 
las men  encouraged  him  because  of  ^is  merci* 
less  h.andling  of  Breckenridge,  and  the  Brecken-  j 
rtd^^e  men  cheered  his  attacks  upon  DouLi^las.  ' 
This  division  of  the  Democracy,  together  with 
his  popular  manner  and  the  novelty  of  hearing 
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and  seefAfv-a  "real  tlv«  Black  Repablican,"  pre- 
served him  from  the  violence  of  tlse  inJolorant 
slave  spirit  wh'rh  ruled  the  hour  in  Missouri. 

When  the  war  came  he  raised  regiment  after 
rej^nient,  and,  thoagh  offisred  a  ttOAination  for 
Con^ss  in  a  newly  made  district  overwhclm- 
\r\z\y  Rppiihlicnn.  he  declined  it,  and  went  info 
the  scr\'ice  of  the  Union  as  a  Colonel ;  was 
woundedt  made  a  prisoner,  suffi^red  for  months 
in  rebel  ]>risons,  was  finally  exchanged,  was 
breveted  Ilrigadier-General  for  gallant  coftduct, 
and  in  1864  was  elected  Governor  of  the  then 
desolated  and  prostrate  State  of  Missouri.  Ten 
days  nftrr  his  jnmic^iiratinn  he  issued  the  proc- 
I  lamation  that  thenceforth  no  person  in  Missouri 
should  ''know  any  master  but  God.'*  Freedom 
was  accomplished  and  a  loyal  rule  established. 
His  speeches  and  mrssacie<;  glowed  with  the 
inspiration  of  a  resolute  and  progr^sive  spirit 
With  a  strong  hand  he  strock  down  every 
obstacle  to  a  complete  loyal  rule.  The  Supreme 
Court  wns  forcibly  ejected  from  the  l><?ncb.  and 
loyal  and  tnic  judges  put  in  their  places.  With 
freedom  and  the  predominance  of  a  patriot 
party,  quiet  came  to  Missouri ;  "  peace  is  within 
!  rr  w.ills  and  prosperity  within  hur  palaces  ;" 
and  her  Governor,  not  yet  forty  years  old,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  rising  statesmen  of  the 
West. 

Governor  Fletcher  is  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  a  letter 
pablished  in  New  York  says  "that  he  depended 

more  upon  the  mcniljcrs  of  tlint  Cluin.h  than 
upon  his  militia,  for  they  were  always  on  duty." 
He  was  with  Sherman  near  Atlanta  when  nom- 
inated for  Governor,  and  soon  afler,  fiilltog  side, 
•vns  5tr,t  back  to  the  hospital  at  Nashville, 
where,  being  advised  that  bis  restoration  to 
health  would  require  a  long  time,  he  resigned 
and  relumed  to  Missrjuri,  where  his  health 
rapidly  iiriprovcd,  and  in  a  few  weeks  lie  wa';; 
able  to  go  into  tlie  south-east  part  of  the  State 
and  rally  the  Union  men  to  resist  the  coming 
of  the  rcljel  Cciu  ra!  I'lice  in  his  last  grand 
raid  into  Mis-iouri.  This  he  did  so  cfTct  lively 
that  he  collected  from  that  almost  depopulated 
portion  of  the  State  more  than  a  regiment  of 
old  and  \  (,iina[,  who  took  arms,  and  under  his 
command  I'cu^^Iit  (!ie  huroic  liattle  of  Pilot 
Knob  under  General  Thomas  Kwing,  jr.,  where 
nine  hundred  men  resisted  twelve  thousand  for 
two  days,  killing  and  wounding  more  men  of 
the  enemy  than  the  whole  Union  force  num- 
bered, and  holding  all  of  Price's  force  in  check 
till  General  Rosecrans  could  concentrate  his 
forces  to  drive  him  from  the  State.  Marching 
nnci  fighting  was  the  canvass  he' made  for  Gov- 
ernor. 


The  radicalism  of  Missouri  politics  could  not 
have  found  a  more  faithful  exponent  The  popu- 
larity which  gave  him  forty  thn!i^nnd  majority 
for  Governor  has  not  in  the  least  abated  among 
the  stead&st  radicals  of  that  State.  In  person 
Governor  Fletcher  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
the  Western  man  developed  bv  phv^ical  and 
mental  culture.  Tall,  handsome,  and  exceed- 
ingly graceful  in  manners,  eveiy  one  who  comes 
in  contact  with  him  bears  witness  to  his  inex- 
haustible fund  of  conversation  and  his  genpral 
good  nature.  As  the  highest  officer  of  the 
State,  with  the  multiform  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities nf  his  office  pressini,'  ujxjn  him,  he  is 
always  accessible,  always  polite,  ever  ready  to 
listen  to  the  most  obscure  person.  In  his 
home,  at  his  own  fireside,  where  his  accom- 
]i!islied  and  pious  wife  ■  -c^i-'es.  no  one  ran  l>e 
more  hospitable.  He  has  the  rare  gift  of  con- 
cealing all  official  consciousness  in  the  most 
cordial  politeness. 

As  a  public  man  Governor  Fletcher  identities 
himself  with  every  movement  whose  object  is 
the  improvement  of  the  material  and  sodal 
interests  of  flie  people.  He  is  always  ready  at 
anv  expense  of  personal  ronvenienre.  to  address 
a  railroad  meeting,  a  Board  of  Trade,  a  teach- 
ers* convention,  a  literary  association,  or  a 
Sunday  school,  actuated  by  the  principle  that 
every  man  is  bound  to  contribute  what  lie  can 
to  the  good  of  society.  He  works  witli  indus- 
try and  &cili^t  >nd  the  records  of  the  guberna- 
torial office  were  never  so  well  systematized 
as  now. 

As  a  speaker  Governor  Fletcher  has  those 
qualities  which  are  sure  to  make  a  man  popular. 

There  are  few  men  in  tlie  country  who  ran 
better  please  and  persuade  a  [Rilitical  assembly. 
His  art  Is  to  tttt  the  frutk  to  the  people  and  to 
have  faith  in  his  well-adjusted  principles.  At 
times  he  is  exceedin'^ly  elnqtient,  swaying  the 
crowd  at  his  will,  but  at  no  time  can  the  most 
virulent  political  opponent  accuse  him  of  dis> 
courtesy  or  insincerity.  His  administration  is 
identified  with  the  marvelous  prosperity  of  the 
State  under  free  institutions ;  the  glory  of  the 
one  is  that  of  the  other,  and  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  State  as 
its  most  IsriUiaot  chapter. 


We  arc  afraid  to  trust  truth  .a!onc.  Fatal 
error.  Fire,  and  flood,  and  time  sweep  away 
the  proudest  works  of  man ;  he  who  builds  on 
these  builds  on  sand,  but  he  who  builds  on 

tnith  builds  cn  a  rock  which,  though  the  eye 
sec  not,  the  hands  touch  not,  neither  floods  no? 
ages  can  waste. 
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JUDGE  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  1"  The 
words  rang  clearly  down  the  long,  arched 
aisles  of  the  old  church,  and  echoed  solemnly 
back  from  the  dim  jjalleries.  One  year  of  my 
life  had  preached  to  me  a  more  impressrve  ser- 
mon from  that  text  than  any  mere  human  lips 
could,  and  I  found  my  thoughts  wandering  from 
the  exhortation  that  ibUowed  back  to  those 
olden  days. 

We  were  sitting  together,  I  remember,  my 

sister  Marion  and  I,  in  our  pleasant  little  parlor. 
We  took  great  pride  in  our  housekeeping  in 
those  days,  and  though  our  establishment  was 
not  very  large  every  thing  alxnit  it  must  be  in 
daintiest  order  before  we  could  settle  ourselves 
conifnrtnbly  to  our  sewing;;.  I  glanced  ahrnit 
me  that  morning  as  I  slowly  fitted  on  my  thim- 
ble^ with  a  pleasant  Ceding  of  content  with  the 

room  and  ils  helonf;ini;.s.  I\Ty  glance  wandered 
from  the  delicate  pattern  of  the  carpet  to  the 
cozy,  old-fashioned  so&i,  and  then  to  tlic  pretty 
chtntt<overed  chairs,  resting  last  and  longest 
on  Marion  in  her  low  seat  by  the  window.  She 
looked  so  tlioroughly  sweet  and  lady-like,  from 
the  knot  of  wavy  brown  hair  at  her  head  to  the 
tip  of  her  little  slipper.  The  neatly  fitting  dark 
morning  dress  ami  plain  white  collar  looketl 
elegant  as  she  wore  them — my  lovely  sister 
Marion  \ 

From  this  complacent  reverie  I  was  startled 
by  a  \Ycll-known  .step  on  the  Stairs,  and  Marion's 
half-laugiting,  Ualf-rueful  "O  dear!"  Without 
the  ceremony  of  a  knock  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Granny  Stetson  presented  herself 
with  her  inevitable  knitting',  and  her  restless, 
I>eering  eyes,  that  always  seemed  to  be  search- 
ing in  ail  the  comers  for  a  something  that  they 
never  found. 

"  but  it's  tiresome  work  a  i^ettin'  up  them 
stairs!"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  hcrseh'  into 
the  easiest  chair  the  room  afforded.  **  It 's  e'en 
a  most  too  much  for  me,  such  climbin'.  I 
would  n't  have  come  only  I  know  how  lonesome 
you  two  girls  get  here  all  alone,  and  you've 
asked  me  so  many  times  to  run  in  <rften.'* 

Her  coo!  nmnncr  of  telling  such  an  outra- 
geous story  was  provoking.  We  had  never  said 
any  thing  of  the  kind  to  lier;  her  visits  were  fitr 
more  frequent  than  agreeable  already.  An  in- 
veterate bcg'J^ar  was  Cmnnv,  always  wanting 
something,  and  generally  contriving,  by  some 
word  or  deed,  to  make  one  uncomfortable  before 
she  took  her  dejiarture.  Marion  used  laugh- 
ingly to  declare  tliat  she  was  "like  a  musketo — 
not  content  with  taking  a  bite,  but  insisting  on 
leaving  a  drop  of  poison  behind.'* 


''I  can 'I  slay  long,  thouf^"  Granny  contin- 

ued,  settling;  her  ball  in  the  depths  of  her  capa- 
cious pocitet  and  beginning  to  knit  vigorously. 
"  Looks  mighty  nice  and  comfortable  heve^do  n't 
it,  now?  *joy  houseke^in',  yon  two?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Marion,  dryly. 
Do  n't  say?   Some  folks  do,  and  more  of 
*em  don't — girls  particHar.  How  does  your  Ei- 
ther 'joy  it?" 

"The  housekeeping?  he  has  not  been  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  it  yet,"  answered  Marion, 
provoked  yet  amused. 

"Well,  now,  be,  lie,"  giggled  the  old  woman. 
"I  mean  how  does  he  'joy  your  housekeepin'  ?" 

"We  haven't  asked  him,"  I  said  indignantly, 
taking  up  a  book  and  retreating  to  a  window. 

"  La !  do  n't  s'pose  you  have ;  't  would  be 
rather  a  cur'us  question,  come  to  think  on 't 
Actions  speak  louder  words,  do  n't  they  now? 
Men  is  queer  critters ;  do  n't  know  when  fhcy 
air  well  off — widder  men  partic'lar." 

"Do  you  know  who  has  moved  into  that  little 
house  opposite  ?"  I  asked,  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  turn  the  conversation. 

"No,  only  their  names  is  Smith,  and  there 's 
four  of  'em — him  and  her,  and  the  two  children. 
She 's  sickly  lookin',  and  he  'a  a  derk,  and  the 
furniture  was  n't  no  great.  They  do  n't  buy  but 
a  cent's  worth  of  milk  a  day.  and  they  eat  their 
first  meal  in  the  house  last  Wednesday ;  I  do  n't 
believe  it  was  any  thing  but  bread  and  tea,  'cause 
he  went  away  with  a  basket,  and  that 's  all  he 
IjroLii^lit  l>a(  k.  That 's  ail  I  know  about  'cm. 
I  aii't  so  prying  to  find  out  things  about  my 
neighbors  as  some  folks." 

Marion  flashed  a  laughing  glance  at  me  that 
.seemed  to  .say,  ■•  It  is  of  no  use.  S!ic  will  never 
go  till  she  has  said  all  she  came  to  say ;  might 
as  well  let  her  akme." 

"Eh!  what  you  two  pirls  winkin'  about?  c^nt 
some  secret  you  think  1  don't  know?  What 's 
tliat  you  're  a  makin',  Mary  Ann — nothin'  agin 
my  sedng  it,  have  you  ?" 

.Marion  displaye<i  her  work— a  ruffled  pillow^ 
slip— without  answering. 

''Dear  a  me  I  that's  nice — ^not  over  fine, 
though.   Getting  ready,  an't  you,  he,  he !" 

That  peculiar,  laugh  was  unendurv 

ble.  "  Getting  ready  for  what  ?"  I  asked  shortly. 

*•  Well,  now,  you  need  nH  get  mad  \  'T  was  ii*t 
no  more  'n  natural  I  should  speak  on 't,  I 'm 
sure,  l.eiu'  votir  n!<:^hcst  ne)'.;lil>or.  and  every 
body  else  a  talking  about  it.  Cur'us  matcli ;  but 
then  widder  men  is  cur'us." 

**I  do  n't  know  what  you  are  talking  of,"  said 
Marion,  the  hot  color  sweeping  over  her  face. 

•Why,  your  father  and  Dr.  Lerie — heard  of 
her,  I  redcon,  he  I  be  t  Wdl,  I  must  be  a  gt>in*; 
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jKMi  girts  is  such  talkers  you  always  make  a 

l>ody  stay  longer  tli.in  tlicy  mean  to.  I  only 
come  of  a  nrrant— just  to  borry  a  slice  of  butter, 
if  you  can  lend  it  to  me." 

A  loan,  {n  Granny's  vocabulary,  was  equiva* 
lent  to  .1  gift,  as  T  had  good  reason  to  know.  I 
was  only  anxious  to  have  her  take  her  departure, 
however,  audi  answered  quickly, 

«Yes;  I  wiU  get  it  for  you." 

"  !  'II  go  n'glit  along  with  you  and  save  you 
the  trouble  of  brin^n'  it  up,"  she  said,  following 
me.  ''La,  what  a  nice  stoie^ooin  yon *ve  got ! 
Leetle  bigger  slice  of  l»utter  than  that,  Annie, 
'cause  I  eat  coiisid'able  htitter,  partic'lar  if  it 's 
good.  Why,  here  's  some  nice  lemon  pies! 
Mary  Ann  *s  so  often  wanted  me  to  taste  on  her 
lemon  pies  that  I  guess  you  may  give  me  one 
of  'em  now,  jest  to  please  lier,  though  I  do  n't 
eat  'em  in  gineraL" 

Wen,*'  I  Mdd  desperately,  taming  around  to 
sec  the  last  of  a  half  dozen  eggs  disappearing 
up  the  sleeve  of  her  dress,  "is  that  all  you 
want  r' 

''He!  hel  you're  a  ciir*iis  girt!  One  woold 

think  I  generally  wanted  pretty  much  all  there 
was  in  the  house,  to  hear  you  talk.  Well,  I 
dunno  as  there's  any  more  I  need,  'less  you 
oould  let  ne  have  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar  and 
a  drawin'  of  tea.  Black  tea  you  have,  hey?  I 
always  use  green  tea  myseli^  but  then  it 's  more 
costly,  and  some  folks  can  *t  aflbid  it  That 's 
all,  I 'm  'bliged  to  you." 

"  I'eHinps  you  had  better  go  out  this  way," 
I  said,  throwing  open  an  outer  door,  "it  is 
nearer." 

She  flashed  a  sly,  twinkling  took  at  me  from 

her  little,  peering  eyes.  "  Hope  you  an't  in  no 
hurry  to  get  rid  ot  a  body,  air  you?  I  want  to 
go  the  other  way  and  say  good-by  to  Mary  Axm." 

And  **the  other  way"  she  went,  leaving  roe  to 
follow  or  not  as  hci^t  suited  me. 

**Yes,  I  borried  a  few  things  from  Annie. 
Seems  to  me  she  an't  so  even-tempered  as  you 
^r,"  she  was  saying  as  I  reached  the  parlor 
door.  "I  mu5t  l>e  a  goin';  hate  to,  though,  this 
is  such  a  pleasant  room.  Mebby  Dr.  Lerie  'il 
like  it  for  her  office.  Handy,  would  n't  it  be? 
she  a  doctor  and  your  father  a  lawyer.  Folks 
could  walk  into  one  room  and  take  their  medi- 
cine, and  then  go  right  into  t'other  and  make 
their  will,  be !  he !   Good  momin'." 

1  closed  the  liall  door  quickly  after  her  and 
locked  it,  determining  that  she  should  find  it  so 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Marion's  head  was  bent  low  over  her  work 
when  I  reentered  the  room.  I  resumed  my 
seat  without  speaking  and  watched,  for  a  mo- 
men^  the  nervous  movemeni  of  her  hands  and 


the  crimson  spot  burning  on  her  cheek.  At  hst 

she  raised  her  head  and  her  eyes  met  mine. 

"It  is  not  true,  Annie,"  she  said;  yet  a  lurk- 
ing doubt  was  in  her  voice  even  then. 

"How  could  it  be— &tber  and  that  woman  I" 
I  answered,  trying  to  speak  with  certadnty,  to 
feel  sure. 

Yet  it  was  true.  For  some  time  we  said  no 
more  to  each  other  about  it,  only  we  grew 

watchful  after  that,  noticing  little  thing??  that  we 
never  bad  noticed  before,  and  silently  in  botli 
our  hearts  the  Ant  impossibility  shaped  itself 
into  a  probability,  and  gradually  grew  to  a  cer- 
tainty. Bitter  as  the  thought  ifa.s,  w-e  snid 
nothing.  It  is  scarcely  a  daughter's  place  to 
speak  to  a  filther  of  such  things,  and  when  did 
it  ever  avail? 

It  wa^  well  for  us  that  we  knew  befiire  that 
one  morning  at  breakfast,  when  he  told  us  in  a 
hurried,  embarrassed  way,  as  if  he  heartily 
wi^ed  the  business  were  well  over.  Playing 
nen'ously  with  his  spoon  the  while,  and  scarcely 
looking  at  either  of  us,  he  made  just  the  bare 
announcement  of  his  approaching  marriage  with 
Miss  Hester  Lerie.  Yet  he  was  a  tender  father, 
and  I  think  he  would  have  liked  to  speak  more 
freely,  to  have  tried  to  soften  the  intelligence, 
but  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  speak  much 
where  he  felt  deeply.  He  was  a  man  of  few 
words  naturally,  and  he  cerlfualy  bad  none  to 
spare  then ;  so.  after  a  moment's  awkward 
silence,  he  rose  iiastily,  caught  up  his  hat,  and 
went  out.  When  he  had  gone  Marion  threw 
herself  in  my  arms  with  a  burst  of  passionate 
tears. 

"If  it  had  been  any  one  else  it  would  have 

been  hard  enough,  .'^nnie,  with  our  own  sweet 
mother  only  two  years  dead,"  she  sobbed;  "but 
to  bring  her  here,  how  can  he  do  it  ?" 

Only  by  reputation  did  wc  know  Hester 
Lerie.  "A  strong-minded  old  maid,  who  had 
taken  to  doctoring,"  was  what  the  people  of 
Untonvitie  said  of  her,  with  die  contemptuous 
laugh  that  accompanies  such  elegant  criticism. 
The  same  thing  repeated  in  various  form«5  was 
all  we  had  heard  of  her,  and  it  was  quite 
enoi^.  Even  at  a  distance,  and  concerning 

us  in  no  way,  wc  l.ad  looked  U]Kin  her  as  a 
monstrosity — coarse,  unfeminine,  unloving,  and 
unloval>le.  The  very  thought  of  such  a  one 
coming  to  take  our  mother's  place — our  gentle, 
delicate  motlicr— was  uneuduraliie ;  it  was  dis- 
honoring to  the  dead. 

"I  can  not  understand  it,"  I  said.  "It  is 
not  as  tliou^  he  were  <ilone,  with  no  one  to 
care  for  or  to  care  for  htm.  We  have  done  all 
we  could  to  make  borne  sweet  and  pleasant  for 
him,  as       used  to  have  it,"  taking  a  swift, 
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retrospective  glance.  "  I  did  not  think  he  could 
ever  so  f:ir  fort^et  her  as  to  cn!!  another  his 
wife ;  And  liiis  woman — i  am  sure  he  can  not 
love  her!" 

"  Love  her !  there  is  not  any  thing  lovable 
about  her,"  intcqioscd  Marion  indignantly. 

The  days  wore  by  wearily;  our  wonted  em- 
ployments, pleasures,  aod  plans  had  lost  their 
interest.  It  never  occurred  to  either  of  us  to 
set  tiie  house  on  fire,  commit  suicide,  or  run 
away,  as  a  gentle  mode  of  expressin)^  our  dis- 
approbation of  the  course  our  father  had  taken. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  probable  tliat  if  those  hif;h- 
.spiritcd  expedients  had  been  suggested  to  us, 
we  should  have  thought  them  unnatural  and 
wicked  in  the  extreme.  But  that  was  years 
a?:o,  and  Marion  and  I  had  never  learned  to 
consider  the  fifUi  commandmcat  as  obsolete; 
so  we  fell  into  a  martyr-like  way  of  making 
preparations  for  that  which  we  could  not  avoid. 

"There.  Annie."  Mnrion  would  say.  "I  hive 
covered  those  jellies  and  put  them  away.  Tliey 
shall  be  nice  and  clear  this  year,  whatever  they 
arc  next ;"  or,  "  Had  we  not  better  have  Bridget 
take  down  those  curtains  in  the  pa?;t  room  and 
wash  them?  We  might  as  well  have  every 
thing  looking  nicely  to  start  with,  thoi^  it  is  n't 
likely  they  will  l)'j  kept  so  Ion-."  We  took  a 
grim  pleasure  in  so  arranging  every  thing  lliat 
Miss  Lerie  should  {Understand  at  once  that  our 
father  had  not  sought  her  because  of  any  dis- 
comforts in  his  home. 

I  remember  well  bow  she  looked  the  evening 
I  saw  her  first  Marion  and  I  had  been  waiting 
more  than  an  hour,  dreading,  yet  Impatient  (or 
their  coming ;  and  wl-.en  a  c.irriage  stopped  at 
last,  and  I  heard  tEiem  at  Uie  door,  I  sat  still, 
glancing  lingeringly  around  the  room,  as  if  in 
farewell  to  ail  the  old  sweet  life.  I  heard 
Marion  ^pe.ik  and  a  strans;e  voice  replw  In  a 
moment  more  my  father  entered,  and  with  him 
a  woman,  not  young,  and  certainly  not  beaoti- 
ful.  Tall  and  large,  with  something  of  stiffness 
and  awkwardness  about  her  slow  movement?! ; 
dark  hair  brushed  plainly  back  from  a  high, 
broad  forehead;  features  large  and  not  very 
clearly  cut,  and  a  pair  of  steady,  liric^ht  gray 
eyes;  dress  fair  enough,  so  far  as  quality  was 
concerned,  but  not  very  well  suited  to  her  face 
or  form  ;  this  was— not  Miss  Lerie,  I  couM 
have  borne  that,  but — Mrs.  Rrvccll.  m\  f  ither'.s 
wife!  Involuntarily  I  glanced  from  her  to 
Marion,  slender,  graceful  Maiklii — SUCh  a  con- 
trast ! 

I  scarcely  know  what  words  were  spoken  on 
cither  side,  only  noticing  that  it  was  a  strong, 
clear  x'oice  that  answered  me*  Despite  the 
look  of  content  that  was  in  ladier*s  eyes,  tiie 


evening  was  an  oppressive  one ;  and  when 
Granny  Stetson,  having  discovered  that  the 
door  was  unlocked,  took  advantage  of  it  to  slip 
in  on  one  of  her  "borrying*'  expeditions,  I  was 
glad  of  even  that  interruption.  The  sense  of 
relief  was  short,  however. 

"Lai  why,  you've  got  home!  Dunno  but 
my  visit  is  unconvenient,  bein*  as  Dr.  Lerie  has 
just  come— Mis.  Br)xell  I  mean.  Wish  ye 
joy — he,  hei"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  scan* 
ning  the  new-comer  with  her  keen  eyes. 

I  saw  my  father's  sensitive,  nervous  face  flush 
at  that  name,  "Dr.  I.erie,"  l>ul  his  wife  onlv 
smiled  a  little.  I  hurried  the  old  woman  down 
stairs,  but  her  provoking  laugh  stiU  reached  the 
parlor,  I  knew. 

"W!iat  have  I  come  for?  Why,  to  see  the 
bloomin'  bride — be,  bel  and  taste  a  bit  of  tlie 
cake,  tike  a  decent  neighbor  should,  to  be  sure. 
What  do  you  take  roe  for,  Annie  Bryccll.' 
^f  cbby  I  W  like  to  borry  a  couple  of  lo.avcs  of 
bread  and  a  dish  of  them  nice  plum  desarves 
of  yoom,  if  diey  *re  handy,  and  dien  1 11  go  up 
stairs  and  set  a  spell,  sociable  like." 

That  was  too  much  even  from  poor,  queer 
old  Granny. 

«Now,  Mrs.  Stetson,**  I  sakl,  « I  will  give 

you  what  you  want  if  you  will  go  qitietlv  out 
this  door  with  it  and  go  home,  l>ut  if  you  will 
not  promise  to  do  that  you  shall  have  notliing." 

"Well,  now,  if  that  an't  bein*  dndvill  Sot 
up  along  of  your  new  rehtions.  an't  you  ? — ^he, 
he !  Throw  in  a  bar  of  soap  and  two  can'les, 
Annie,  and  I  *n  do  it** 

Tliey  were  "thfown  In"  accordingly,  and 
she  departed,  chuckOng  audibly  over  the  trans- 
action. 

As  the  weeks  passed  on  and  she  grew  into 

her  place  in  our  home,  I  saw  that,  whatever 
Marion  and  I  nii^ht  tldnk  of  her,  our  father 
had  married  Hester  Lerie  simply  and  only 
because  he  loved  her,  and  more,  that  he  needed 
her.  .She  was  so  much  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
ITe  was  sensitive,  hesitatincr.  often  despondent, 
lacking  confidence  in  himself.  She  was  prompt, 
energetic,  clear-sighted,  brave-hearted,  and  he 
leaned  ujiou  licr.  She  loved  him,  too;  the 
sudden  lighting  up  of  her  plain  face,  and  licr 
eyes  that  were  always  following  him  when  he 
went,  always  watching  for  him  when  he  came, 
told  that. 

I  scarcely  know  whether  we  were  glaci  of  it 
or  not,  Marion  and  I,  for  in  our  secret  hearts 
we  still  looked  upon  her  as  an  intruder.  There 
was  no  open  diyisinn  or  unkindncss  in  our 
hom^  neither  was  there,  in  thought  or  feeling, 
much  of  union.  I  think  the  wife  stood  n  litti^ 
in  awe  of  the  daughters ;  tha^  despite  her  strong, 
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dear  mind,  the  ftlt  painfiiny  sometimes  her 
want  of  what  is  styled  accomplishments— rather 

a  misnompf  in  most  ri<;e<;.  since  doing  a  few 
third  or  fourth-rate  paintings,  and  playing  in- 
diflerently  well  upmi  the  piano,  {s  accomplish- 
ing as  little  as  possil  lc  Calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed  as  she  was  with  otlicrs,  (here  was  some- 
thing almost  timid  in  her  manner  of  addressing 
us,  and  we  made  no  effort  to  lessen  die  distance 
and  reserve. 

We  could  not  forgive  her  for  licin*;  plain  and 
nngraceful,  and  still  less  for  being,  as  Granny 

I  Stetson  had  mockingly  called  her,  "  Dr.  Lerie," 
nrvrr  cnrini^  to  know,  as  we  mii:,'!it  have  done, 
wliat  a  struggle  with  poverty,  pain,  and  loss  her 

I  Hfe  had  been.  There  had  been  the  death  of 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  one  by  one,  leaving 
her  to  care  and  toil  far  her  fatlicr,  a  ]il)ysician, 

j   blind  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  I'here 

I  had  been  long  hoars  of  patient  reading  to  him 
the  works  that  he  could  no  longer  read  for  him- 
self, til!  her  scardiinc;.  active  mind  became  as 
deeply  interested  in  his  favorite  pursuits  as  he 

j  himsdf  had  been.  Then  there  came  lonely 
da)'s,  when  he,  too,  had  gone,  of  pursuing  alone 
the  old  shidies,  with  no  one  left  to  help  or 

I    sympathize  with  her.    Gradually  an  irregular 

i  practice  came  to  her,  without  her  seeking,  in 
the  homes  and  at  the  5;ick-l)C(!.s  of  the  poor  and 
suSieriog  about  ber;  and  she  had  put  her  knowl- 
edge to  a  use  which  gained  for  her  the  gratitude 

,  of  those  whom  she  bad  benefited,  and  the 
'npering  title  of  *'old<-nHud  doctor**  from  the 

I    world  without 

'      A  noble,  unselfish,  but  lonely  life  hers  had 

I  been,  till  the  new  love  Iiad  been  given  to  bless 
and  brighten  it.  There  is  a  quick  {)ain  at  my 
heart  even  now,  as  I  remember  how  coldly  we 
Stood  aloof  from  her  all  that  £rst  year  after  she 
came  to  us*  letting  pasa  so  carelessly  all  those 

'    precious  days  that  were  never,  never  to  come 

1  again. 

I  The  Autumn  and  Winter  wore  away,  and  the 
j    soft  Spring  came  ripening  into  Summer — that 

one,  terrible  Summer.    A  henn*  clow!  seemed 
I    to  hang  for  days  over  the  city,  settling  lower 
r'    and  lower.  Then  sickness  came — ^the  dreadfid 
jxstilence  sweeping  every  street,  till  all  face^ 
I     'zj'iv:  nalc,  and  all  eyes  wore  a  look  of  awe  and 
:     dread.    Pbces  of  business  were  closed,  many 
I    fled  from  the  town,  and  where  the  disease  was 
raging  the  utmost  terror  and  wretchedness  pre- 
j     vailed — people  forsaking  their  own  kindred  and 
leaving  them  to  die  alone. 

Strange,  solemn  days  those  were !  We  looked 
into  eacli  rxlxr's  faces  in  the  morning,  and  won- 
dered if  the  nightfall  would  find  our  circle  .still 
unbroken;  and  when  we  bade  eadi  other  good- 
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night  it  was  with  a  shuddering  thought  of  what 
might  be  befikre  the  morning.  We  scarcely  saw 
any  one  except  poor  Mrs.  Stetson,  who  stole 
in  now  and  then  to  beg  what  she  wanted — ^a 
strange,  frightened  look  having  quenched  tiie 
mocking  light  in  her  eyes.  She  had  need  to 
come,  for  famine  followed  in  the  wake  of  its 
dark  s»i.stcr.  Every  day  Granny's  uncertain  step 
would  climb  the  stairs,  and  her  cracked  voice 
call  at  the  door,  "  Air  any  of  ye  dead  V'  And 
being  assured  that  we  were  all  living,  she  would 
come  in,  take  the  daily  allowance  we  had  appor- 
tioned her,  and  slip  quietly  out  again. 

One  day  my  father  came  home  earlier  than 
usual.  His  wife's  eyes  sought  his  face,  as  they 
always  did,  the  instant  he  entered. 

"What  is  it?  Yott  are  ill,  dear,'*  she  said, 
starting  from  her  scat. 

"No,  not  ill,  only  tired,"  he  answered  j  "tired 
and  a  littie  cold,**  shivering  slightly  as  he  spoltt. 

She  arranged  the  so&  piUows,  smd  persuaded 
him  to  lie  down. 

"Throw  a  shawl  over  me,  please.  There, 
that  is  comfortable,**  closing  his  eyes.  In  a 
moment  he  opened  them  to  say,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "Now  yott  mustn't  go  to  thinking  me 
sick," 

**Nor  try  to  make  you  think  yourself  so,**  she 

answered  in  her  calm,  even  voice  ;  but  I  saw 
something  in  her  face  that  frightened  me. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  following  her  as  slxe 
lef^  the  room. 

"T  dn  not  know.  Annie — not  yet,"  fixing  her 
wistful  eyes  on  my  face — ^"1  only  fear." 

There  was  no  need  to  wait  long — one  little 
hour  told  the  fearful  stor)-.  Marion  went  for  a 
physician,  but  all  were  too  busy ;  she  could  find 
none.  It  would  have  been  but  little  use  for  any 
to  come ;  the  devoted  wife  was  dcnng  all  that 
love  or  skill  could  prompt.  Servants  we  had 
none — they  had  left  the  house  and  the  city  long 
before — ^and  together  we  three  kept  our  dreadful 
watch.  There  was  no  hope— from  the  first  none. 
As  the  moon  rose,  wan  and  pale,  over  the  dis- 
tant hill-tops,  the  suflferer  nnclnscd  his  tyf<.. 
His  glance  sought  all  our  faces,  re.sting  last  and 
longest  on  hers. 

"  I  think  I  am  p;oin;; — .^f^''"?  home,"  he  ^nid 
faintly.  "  You  will  love  each  other,  will  you 
not?** 

A  quiver  passed  over  the  lips,  the  light  faded 
out  of  the  pleadinij  eyes,  and  a  tender  hand — 
not  Marion's  nor  raine — closed  tbem. 

The  days  tiiat  followed  are  dim  and  oonfosed 
in  my  memory.  I  was  ver)'  ill ;  then  Manon, 
too,  sickened,  and  tin:  one  loving,  imwenrying 
nurse  watched  with,  and  cared  for  us  both 
through  it  alL  Her  &ce~niy  step>modiei's^ 
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worn  and  pole,  vna  bendtngf  over  me  when  I 

first  awolce  to  consticiusncss.  I  looked  won- 
deringly  at  my  thin,  wasted  hand,  raising  it 
feebly  to  let  it  iall  back  ia  utter  helplessness. 
Then  there  came  a  flash  of  memoiy. 

"  I  have  been  ill— have  had  the  fevers  I 
asked. 

Her  eyes  answered  my  qiiestton ;  her  lips 
only  said,  "  Hush,  dear,  do  n't  talk  now." 

"And  you  have  saved  my  llfi-  ?*' 

"  Under  God,"  she  answered  reverently,  a 
faint,  glad  smile  breaking  over  her  pale  ftce.  I 
watched  her,  wondering^  silently  how  I  could 
ever  have  thought  that  face  phin  or  nnlovtly. 

Marion  soon  grew  well  and  strong  again,  but 
to  me  health  returned  slowly.  The  last  Summer 
flower  had  faded,  and  the  days  had  jjrown  quite 
coo!  beffirc  I  was  able  to  walk  about  a^ntn. 
The  fever  had  abated  in  the  city,  and  those  who 
had  fled  from  it  were  returning  to  their  homes 
once  more — so  many  of  them,  alas,  desolate! 
The  excitement  over,  and  the  constant  demand 
for  her  exertions  past,  our  poor,  worn  mother 
had  time  to  rest  and  think  of  her  own  bitter 
sorrow.  Reekin^^her  oncf!nv,  T  fotind  her  bend- 
ing low  over  a  pictured  face,  and  caught  the 
teariiil  words,  "The  only  one  who  loved  me." 

"  No  I  no  P*  I  cried,  goinjj  to  her  side.  "The 
!    dearest,  truest  nnd  tenderest  he  was,  Imt  not  the 
only  one — never  that  any  more,  dear  mother!" 

Her  head  fell  on  my  shoulder  then,  and  her 
hands  clasped  mine  in  a  lon<;,  dose  clasp. 
Marion  came  in  pre«!ently  and  found  us  so,  but 
she  only  kissed  us  each,  and  whispered,  softly, 
''Mother  and  sister."  How  we  grew  to  love 
her,  to  look  to  her,  and  lean  upon  her  in  the 
years  that  followed !  She  arranged  our  father's 
business,  and  settled  plans  for  the  future,  as  our 
inexperience  never  could  have  done.  She  was 
friend,  and  counselor,  and  nioflier  to  always; 
and  the  strife  in  Marion's  home  and  mine  to-day 
is,  which  may  chum  *•  jxrandmolher "  longest- 
And  this  is  the  woman  whom  we  called  "cold, 
imfcmininc,  and  tinlo\  iii^  trying  to  push  from 
us  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  a  loving 
God  ever  sent  us. 


When  Robert  Newton,  the  VVesleyan  pulpit 
orator,  married,  he  and  his  bride  began  the  mar> 

ricd  life  by  retiring  twice  e.ich  day  to  pray  with 
and  for  each  other.  This  practice  ihcvkent  up, 
when  opportunity  served,  to  the  end  of  life. 
Marie  the  result  When  an  old  man,  Mr.  New^ 
ton  remnrlcfd:  "^U'  wife  and  T  shall  soon  cele- 
brate tlie  jubilee  of  our  manri.ige ;  and  I  know 
not  tiiat,  during  tliesc  fifty  years,  an  unkind 
kMk  or  word  has  ever  passed  between  vs.*' 


THE  GIFTS  OF  INTELLECT. 

  I 

THE  gifts  of  intellect  are  very  precious.    It  j 
is  a  wondrous  arrangement  of  God  to  fit 
mind  to  mind  by  various  points  <rf  attraction.  | 
He  makes  mm  to  minister  to  man.     He  im-  | 
presses  on  the  intellect  the  charity  of  thought^  i 
and  makes  it  a  joy  for  his  intelligent  creatures  | 
to  think  with  each  other  and  for  each  other. 
Thou;^^lits  are  the  gifts  of  men  to  each  other. 
Even  though  a  man  be  selfislily  great,  and  has 
no  conscious  charity  while  he  gives  his  thoughts  i 
to  the  world,  yet,  in  that  th  y  -il  given,  tliey 
are  ^ifts — gifts  from  God  tliroii-h   the  man. 
Jjpiriiual  gifts  come  from  the  i-aiher  through 
the  souls  of  his  apostles  illumined  by  the  Spirit 
that  is  holy.    Happy  were  they  who  desired 
"s])intual  LTifts      who  "spoke  with  the  tonpnes 
of  men  and  of  angels,"  and  had  cliarity.  but 
predous  in  the  subordinate  purpose  of  God  are 
the  gifts  of  intellect  that  men  may  inspire  each  I 
otlicr.    These  gifts,  however  various,  are  all  | 
precious  to  the  world.    Every  true  thought  is 
a  precious  part  of  the  wealth  of  mind.  Every 
fraL:mcnt  is  prrrions.  as  it  ^nrs  to  rr.ahc  up  t!ie 
entirety  of  the  knowledge  and  tlie  discipline  of  i 
some  intellect  of  some  chss  in  the  college  of 
earth.    Men  are  dependent  on  the  thought- 
charity  and  the  inlcllLCttial  instinct  of  each  other. 
Despise  oo  thinker;  he  may  yet  be  a  "senior" 
in  God's  classification.  Let  him  think  how  he  \ 
will — in  wliatever  department  he  will — he  will 
serve  some  purpose  if  he  think  well.    If  you 
could  mark  out  his  track  of  thought  the  world 
would  not  need  him  in  addidon  to  you.  I 
The  great  brain  and  the  great  heart  together  | 
are  never  iisrlcs'^.    Tlic  f'reat  heart  panctifics 
the  gifts  of  the  iiUcllect.    J  he  gre.u  brain  gives 
force  to  the  charities  of  the  heart  Many  single 
things  may  not  he  of  ^reat  use  In  the  world; 
the  forces  of  human  life  combined  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  Proviticnce  become  forces  indeed. 
Given  Uie  great  brain  and  the  great  heart  to- 
gether, if  there  l  e  no  prescribed  channel  of 
thought,  this  union  of  force  will  make  a  channel, 
and  it  can  not  but  aflect  die  world's  commerce  | 
of  thought  in  .some  way.    If  it  does  not  cut 
through  mountains  of  difficulties,  it  will  help 
the  great  river  that  does.    Indeed,  your  great 
tfiinker  with  the  great  heart  is  not  always  un> 
easily  desirous  of  being  on  the  great  highway 
of  notice  ;  he  will  not  disturb  the  thought-power 
within  him  l)y  urging  it  to  change  its  action,  j 
His  method  of  thought  may  be  just  that  of  j 
which  others  will  wish  to  think.     Wftaf  lie 
thinks  may  be  just  what  others  do  not  think — 
what  others  may  tirt>er  think — what  another 
needs  to  think  to  help  to  another  thought 
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Given,  a  nan  of  Ijftahi'— add  right  affections, 
and  whatever  course  or  style  of  thought  he 
adopts  will  serve  some  good  purpose.  If  he 
serves  that  purpose  well,  very  likely  he  will 
have  tmftaton  who  will  not  serve  that  purpose 
at  all 

Society  sometimes  suffers  on  nccnunt  of  the 
preponderance  of  brain-power  over  healt-power. 
The  press  is  teeming  with  publications  aank 
festing  great  ingenuity  of  thought,  exulting  in 
the  rapidity  of  the  age— tlic  iiuircli  of  progress — 
overturning  the  old  theologies  and  the  old,  pre- 
cfoos  faiths,  but  giving  us  only  the  semblance 
of  a  heart.    They  cheat  us  with  imaginings. 
They  compliment  Jesus  with  all  the  airs  of 
j    heardcss  politeness.   The  brain  does  unhealthy 
work  without  the  heart  There  are  men  who 
!    cry  '-nice  Dettsr  ''Ecce  Homor    We  look, 
and  wc  behold  neither  God  nor  m.m.  Neither 
,    tlie  true  God  nor  the  true  man  Imiks  u[)on  us 
I   roerety  through  the  unsanctified  brain  of  man. 
The  world  needs  a  diversity  of  these  intel- 
lectual gifts.    There  is  a  tendency  of  thought 
to  run  in  channels  already  cut  out  Society 
has  its  periodical  phases  of  thought   For  the 
I    "spiriftird  life"  there  is  a  demand  for  diversity 
'    of  "  spiritual  gifts so  for  the  properly  balanced 
intellectual  life  there  is  a  demand  for  diversity 
of  thought  and  of  modes  of  thought  It  is  in 
this  demand  for  diversity  thnt  we  hnve  our 
,  j    demand  for  our  literary  magazines  of  the  higher 
I   order.  Theirtendency  is  to  produce  equilibrium 
i    of  thought   Their  use  is  not  so  much  to  ex- 
'    haust  any  one  subject  a?;  to  keep  up  in  the  indi- 
I    vidual  mind  a  healthy  circulation  of  idexs.  You 
I   misuse  your  well-conducted  magazine  if  you 
I    onlv  select  what  you  like  l>est:  its  r.oljlest  office 
is  to  teach  you  to  find  in  variety,  instruction, 
'    pleasure,  sympathy  nith  mind  in  its  various 
I   modes  of  thought  and  its  various  themes.  In 
this  intensely  scientific  age  society  needs  pure 
[    intellections  in  great  diversity.    Neither  cnn 
,    society  dispense  with  its  science — we  need  to 
I   look  into  the  roclu,  the  streams,  the  souL  We 
need  reflection  as  well  as  the  facts  of  science. 
We  need  various  departments  of  thoiicjht  and 
1    study,  and  all  the  various  gifts  of  intellect  in 
each  department  We  could  not  afTord  to  have 
'    one  man  do  all  our  thinkint^  for  us.    In  unity 
of  thought — in  one  sense  of  unity — tliere  is 
weakness,  simply  because  God  de^^igned  us  to 
be  strong  in  another  way,  the  opposite. 

TI:c  importance  of  a  leader  of  tlioti^^ht  de- 
pends much  on  the  method  of  following  him. 
It  was  enough  for  the  students  of  Pythagoras, 
when  asked  for  a  reason  for  their  opinions  to 
respond  ^^ipse  dixW'' — the  great  thinker  said  it; 
1    but  great  thinkers  are  far  from  saying  such 


\ 

  i 

things  themselves.  Society  needs  leaders,  not  i 
a  leader— brains,  not  brain.  It  is  not  simply 
tliat  tlie  ])ride  of  intellect  will  not  endure  a 
monopoly  of  brain ;  but  the  freedom  and  fresh- 
ness, and  individuality  of  intellect  can  not  sus-  [ 
tain  such  monopoly.  Fools  have  sometimes 
been  leaders  of  masses  of  societv,  because  a 
brain-monopoly  has  enslaved  men.  Unless  we 
have  diversity  of  gifts  of  intellect,  and  diversity 
of  literary  thought  and  styles  of  thought  and 
expression,  men  will  l>ecome  shves  to  single 
ideas,  and  that  is  tiie  worst  kind  of  slavery. 
Even  if  we  were  doomed  to  have  monomaniacs 
in  literature,  it  were  better  to  have  many  dian 
that  one  should  impre'^s  his  monomania  on 
society.  Save  us  even  from  monotonous  mad- 
ness! 

We  doubt  that  eclecticism  of  thought  is  dan- 
gerous to  health  of  mind.  It  was  not  the  mis- 
take of  CbrisUanity,  but  of  a  bigoted,  fallible 
Church  attempting  to  hold  in  trust  all  the  ideas 
of  men,  that  great  thought  slumbered  for  cen- 
turies. The  gate  of  heaven  was  made  wide 
enough  for  all  but  heretics — for  the  multitudes 
placid  In  the  bosom  of  the  Church — ^by  nar- 
rowing men's  I;rains.  Tliose  dark  a^es  were 
humiliating  indeed ;  it  requires  painful  lessons  | 
for  humanity  to  be  taught  to  thinlc  No  sooner  | 
do  men  settle  in  grooves  of  thought  than  God 
unsettles  them — diversifies  their  brarns — rvs  he 
did  their  tongues  at  Babel,  that  the  earth  may 
be  replenished  with  ideas.  There  may  be  con- 
fusion for  a  while,  but  society  does  not  quite 
settle  back  to  its  former  place  after  each  up- 
heaval. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  these  gifts 
of  intellect  we  should  consider  some  of  them 
specifically.    ^Tntnre  and  maturincj  minds  are 
talking  to  the  world  in  books  and  periodicals. 
We  Hke  this  pleasant  hum  of  literary  voices. 
They  t-ilk  and  write  on  ditTerent  themes  indeed ; 
but  the  writer,  witli  his  stv!e.  and  devotions,  ' 
and  tiiought,  sanctities  his  theme.    He  makes 
immortal  with  the  vitality  of  his  genius  the  | 
theme  scarcely  noticed  liefore  he  consecrated  I 
his  strength  to  it    Lost  Paradise  was  almost 
a  commonplace  theme  till  the  flame  of  Milton's 
genius  illumined  it 

There  is  the  fjift  ^f  secir.c;.  Thousands  of 
people  who  do  not  write,  see  indeed;  they  see 
wonders,  curiosities,  and  glories  in  the  earth 
and  in  humanity ;  but  the  perfection  of  the  gift  is 
to  see  and  sav.  To  the  opportunity  of  scein;^— 
which  many  in  the  wide  world  do  not  have — is 
added  the  felicity  to  describe.  This  perfect  gift 
is  very  rare ;  so  rare  that  when  we  consider  the 
numVier  of  artists  that  have  been  at  work  we 
are  a.stouislicd  at  ilic  p.iutity  of  true  pictures  of 
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men  and  tbings  hung  up  ia  oar  souls.  Faith* 

less  daubs,  overwrought  COlorSi  exaggerations 
of  beauty  and  of  ugliness,  unsymmelrical  fig- 
ures, partial  views  that  slander  the  whole,  we 
have  in  abundance.  It  is  hard  to  give  up  some 
of  the  old,  glowing  pictures  |>ainted  by  ecstatic 
travelers  ;  but  it  is  hefter  tn  follow  tlic  descrip- 
tions of  honest  minds  more  intent  on  truth 
than  romance.  They  ted  us  how  things  strike 
their  eyes ;  how  men  impress  their  honest  minds. 
They  make  Italy's  skies  no  more  henvitily,  the- 
streets  of  Venice  no  more  watery  than  tl»ey  are. 
We  have  had  our  mythic  period  of  travel  and 
description.  There  are  :ii\  ri  uls  of  tliiii'^s  to  be 
described,  but  scarcely  hundreds  of  men  to 
describe.  Earth  and  humanity  are  constantly 
clanging  countenance.  O,  you  who  see  give, 
give!  Your  clair\'oyan?:s  nrc  not  the  ones  for 
|)racttcal  seeing.  Not  mysterious,  spiritual,  su- 
pernatural, haHsenstble  eyes,  are  the  ones  needed 
in  this  world  for  seeing.  We  desire  to  see 
thini;';  .is  they  are.  and  to  have  the  privilt-^e  of 
our  own  spiritual  interpretation.  Give  us  books 
and  a  poridon  of  the  periodicals  as  the  gifts  of 
those  who  see;  they  will  enlarge  the  visions  of 
our  souls. 

The  gift  of  vtattcr-of'fact  comprehends  the 
facts  of  sight  and  of  knowledge.  These  are 
plain  facts  without  any  fancy  coloring  of  imag- 
ination, vt  f  (  f  t!ic  utmost  importance  to  him 
who  aspires  to  think.  They  are  the  sinews  of 
thought ;  they  are  facts  of  every  day,  of  the 
past,  of  the  prc^i'nt-  f.n  !s  of  in.inimntc  nature 
and  of  living  human  nature  in  its  general  phe- 
nomena and  in  its  individual  features.  The 
blessings  of  all  that  love  to  think  be  on  those 
who  pnticnfly  trcn^tire  Tin  their  matters  of  flirt 
and  give  them  to  the  world'  Not  every  poet 
or  philosopher  can  narmtts  not  every  genius 
can  supply  the  world  with  common-sense.  Some 
plain  philosophers  have  consecrated  literature 
to  the  service  of  common-sease.  Honor  be  to 
them  who  (ill  up  the  interstices  of  lact  with 
i;I;n\  in:;  thought,  but  not  less  honor  be  to  them 
v.lio.  Iiy  patient  co;'t;rnnnre  in  investigation, 
iumish  tiie  facts.  Honor  is  due  them,  for  they 
forego  much  of  glory.  Patient  kbor  does  not 
ap))ear  like  inspiration.  The  genius  whose 
thoughts,  though  labored  indeed,  appear  like  in- 
spiration, should  not  despise  him  of  the  same 
fraternity  who  loves  his  facts  with  a  love  not 
less  nobli?  thm  the  Iom-  tliat  is  lavished  on  the 
petted  children  of  the  brain.  They  who  possess 
important  matters  of  fact  well  arranged  have 
knowledge.  They  have  treasured  knowledge 
i'em  bv  item  ;  for  them  '.vn'fc  on  a  stiTiiuft  is 
to  classify  feels  concerning  it — to  bring  facts  to 
ft  focus  wlMfu  a  burning  thought  is  kindled; 


but  for  Aat  concentration  6f  fiicts  that  thought 
had  never  l>cen  known.    After  all»  ideas  bom 

of  indnrtion,  of  plel)eian  facts  nr*-  nohI»*. 

The  gifts  of  the  scientific  intellect  comprehend 
the  fiicts  of  sight  and  knowledge  systemaiixgd. 
Science  in  one  sense  is  method.  The  sciences, 
separately  ronstdered,  are  systems  of  f,irp;.  Tf 
the  soul  will  only  be  honest  it  will  not  become 
less  spiritual  by  looking  into  rocks  and  stars. 
Though  rocks  should  melt,  earth's  fair  bosom 
sink  in  the  dccnv  of  death,  and  stars  go  out  in 
darkness,  the  .soul  can  still  reHect ;  nor  will  it 
regret  its  discipline  of  science,  the  impress  of 
?;nli(l  f;icts,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not  permitted 
science  to  depress  it,  to  unsanctify  it,  to  cheat 
it  of  its  spiritual  instincts.  There  are  scien- 
tific writers  who  seem  almost  to  wish  to  have 
science  brutalize  rs.  Every  scientific  word 
they  utter  bristles  with  antispirituality ;  every 
scientific  discovery,  like  a  spoiled  child,  frets 
bcc.Tusc  of  the  Son  of  God.'  Yet  we  will  re- 
ceive their  gifts,  their  true  indurtions,  and  lay 
them  with^  not  above,  our  faitli  in  Christ 
Science  and  faith,  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  will, 
yet  dwell  on  the  earth  in  perfect  peace.  Faith 
is  as  confident  as  science.  The  gifts  of  the 
scientific  intellect  arc,  for  the  most  part,  sub- 
stantial-^hey  furnish  the  frame-work  of  human 
wisdom.  Yet  sad  wouhl  be  the  fate  of  society 
if  science  should  become  a  despot  or  an  abso- 
lute monarch  in  literature.  The  he.irt  would 
harden  under  the  exdusiveness  of  natural 
science.  Sympathies,  loves,  ye:tri.in.fs,  hopes 
are  restive  under  excess  of  formul.as.  If  the 
gift  of  science,  with  its  subordinate  tilings  of 
sight  and  matters  of  fact,  were  all  that  intellect 
nntdd  yield,  the  smi!  would  starve ;  it  must 
have  more  than  material  things,  it  must  be  more 
than  a  mere  skeleton  of  thought. 

Mind  should  give  to  mind  spiriiualify — ^that 
is,  some  independence  of  materiality,  some  joy 
that  it  is  spirit  some  food  for  reflection,  some 
exercise  of  pure  thought,  some  work  of  think- 
ing as  well  as  of  remembering.  True,  we  are 
in  a  world  of  matter ;  but  let  Cod's  Mniverse 
of  mind  be  a  subject  of  spirit-faith,  let  thought 
soar  as  well  as  dig.  The  Creator  thought  l>efwe 
worlds  were  made,  and  man  made  in  his  spirit- 
ual im.ige  may  think  nfter  worlds  lnvc  fallen, 
or  after  all  these  natural  laws,  learned  with  so 
much  pains,  are  changed.  We  need  thoughts 
that  cause  us  to  remember  that  we  are  .spirits 
not  enslaved  tn  miitter,  though  connected  with 
it  We  need  to  think  that  this  world  is  but  a 
circumstance  of  our  existence ;  that  this  earth's 
mountains,  and  rivers,  .md  the  C'^^'us  and 
achievements  of  men  arc  to  be  remembered 
in  the  distant  hereafter  as  children  remember 
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their  play-ground  There  is  too  great  a  tend- 
ency of  too  many  writers  of  the  present  to 

2:nher  mntei  i;'.lity  around  their  thoughts.  Liter- 
ature is  weighed  down  with  matter.  Thought^ 
like  mathematics,  may  be  pure  or  mixed.  A 
certain  proportion  of  jiure  thought,  unincum- 
hered  with  the  technicalities  of  science  and 
specific  references  to  history,  and  expressed 
tvithovt  an  amy  of  marginal  notes,  is  always 
necessary — always  has  a  purpose  to  serve. 
Poetry,  for  instance,  meets  the  want  ratlier  than 
the  fancy  of  humanity ;  thougli  poetry  may,  and 
sometimes  does,  dishonor  its  mission,  as  when 
it  fiub  to  represent  unmixed  and  innocent 
thoup;ht ;  when  it  fails  to  he  a  refiner  of  spirit; 
when  it  fails  to  furnish  pure  food  for  reflection. 
If  we  must  have  fieHott  let  it  be  to  stimulate 
thought  and  pure  sentiment  rather  than  ciu  los- 
ity  and  mere  fancy.  At  hest  fiction  but  sup- 
plies an  artificial  literary  want ;  but  few  novels 
minister  to  our  intdlectual  wants.  Although 
there  are  hundreds  of  novel-writers  there  are 
very  few  who  bring  us  precious  gifts  from  the 
minds  of  fiction. 

There  is  a  temporal  spirituality  and  there  is 
an  eternal  spiritualily.  They  are  the  c^utlily 
and  the  heavenly.  The  one  has  respect  to 
pure  thought  for  present  use,  the  other  fi>r  the 
use  of  the  life  lievond.  Some  write  pure  truth 
unfUr  tlic  ii)S[jiralion  of  faitli  in  immortality, 
faith  in  the  existence  of  the  supreme,  pure,  and 
holy  One,  faith  in  tiie  Divine  mission  of  Chris* 
lianity,  and  faith  in  personal  human  goodness. 
Precious  indeed  are  the  ^ifts  of  the  sanctified 
ioteJiect,  from  whatever  department  of  human 
learning,  from  whatever  depth  of  thought  The 
human  intellect  has  never  yet  lost  any  thing  by 
modeling  after  the  mind  that  was  in  Tesns. 
Those  thoughts  are  good  which  ennoble  the 
spirit  in  this  life,  and  which  tend  to  be  of  spirit- 
ual use  for  the  life  hereafter— that  is,  they  arc 
permanent. 

The  gift  of  consecutive  thinking,  whatever 
maybe  the  subject  of  thoaght  or  the  style  of 

expression,  is  worthy  of  consi(!era(ion  by  ifsclf 
It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  mind. 
Who  is  the  greatest  thinker?  He  who  can 
Hiink  well  and  consecutively  on  one  subject  A 
disciplined  mind  will  think  an  hour  on  one  sul> 
jcct,  while  another  mind  will  think  of  a  thou- 
sand things  in  that  time  The  latter  thinks 
fugitive  thoughts.  To  think  consecutively  is 
oft'Ti  of  more  importance  than  to  think  smoothly. 
To  write  sentence  after  sentence  to  the  point  is 
often  more  than  compensation  for  that  blenduig 
of  j>eriods  called  fluency  of  speech.  The  flow 
of  I'qiiids  is  not  the  proper  fissure  for  consecu- 
(ive  thought.    The  writer  who  thinks  consecu- 


tively tells  something  at  every  angle  of  expres- 
sion. The  principles  of  association  of  ideas  as 

existing  In  the  writer's  m-nd  are  not  of  most 
importance  to  the  reader.  The  tourist  is  guided 
by  order  of  sight,  the  historian  by  order  of 
events ;  and  so  there  are  various  other  princi- 
ples of  association  of  ideas  easi]\'  ci'inceiralile, 
but  of  some  other  departments  of  thought  the 
principles  of  association  ideas  are  not  obvi- 
ous. The  |)eculi:ir  turns  of  expression,  the  in- 
volution of  ideas,  the  succession  of  periods 
completing  thoughts,  the  transition  to  and  from 
different  parts  of  the  subject  are  all  among  the 
mysteries  of  thought,  and  enhance  the  value 
of  the  tjifts  of  intellect^ — Ejifts  t'sat  come  up 
from  the  rich  treasure-vaults  of  mind. 

Books  are  the  product  of  consecutive  think- 
ini;.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  works  of  every 
one  impelled  by  bibliomania.  Impurit\-  and 
falsehood  may  receive  succes.sive  accretions. 
The  power  to  do  well  or  wisely  is  not  to  be 
condemned  by  the  possibility  of  evil  or  folly. 
We  speak  of  whatever  of  advantage  the  free 
thinking  out  and  voluminous  expression  of 
thougli  ts  may  have  over  the  more  limited  and 
condensed  expression  of  periodicals.  The  book- 
writer  generally  enters  more  extensive  fields  of 
thought  He  sdatt  the  subject  that  will  admit 
of  growth ;  he  has,  even  in  writing,  some  notion 
of  proixjrlion.  A  subject  wlucli  \v(n:lil  verv  well 
occupy  two  or  three  pages  of  a  magazine  might 
not  be  suitable  for  expansion  in  the  form  of  a 
book.  German  writers  are  more  given  to  ex- 
pansion than  to  condensation  of  thoi'c;ht ;  their 
writings  are  ponderously  voluminous.  Such 
a  course  is  ratiier  uncharitable  to  the  masses ; 
the  gifted  do  not  give  enough.  Another  ex- 
treme is  to  feed  the  masses  on  puerile  stuff, 
tliluted  thought,  to  read  which  the  mind  has  too 
littie  exercise  of  thought  To  write  to  please 
mental  indolence  is  miitalen  charity;  rather 
let  the  intellci  t  hv  put  in  training tgnp  chasnis 
of  ihoui^ht,  to  think  with  the  thinker,  and  to 
be  pleased  with  the  eflfort 

Another  phase  of  thonj^ht  or  style  of  writing 
we  characterize  as  tlic  gift  of  suggesting  thought. 
There  are  those  who  write  with  the  presump- 
tion in  advance  that  their  riders  arc  thinkers. 
The  thou'^-hts  of  such  are  seed  thoughts.  To 
think  for  inferiors  and  to  think  for  peers  are 
quite  differmt;  tiie  latter  is  more  elliptical. 
The  writer  who  sv^s^sts  far  "^ore  than  he  ex- 
presses fjives  a  happy  vitality  to  words.  A 
word  of  his  infolds  greater  meaning  than  it 
does  as  the  medium  of  a  diffusive  writer.  His 
thoughts  are  condensed  in  a  word  or  words 
which  form  the  nucleus  of  successive  periotLs. 
Other  words  cluster  around  these  as  auxiliaries. 
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The  mind  feels  vigorous  in  following  him.  He 

gives  us  much  who  gives  us  thouc^rhts  that  are 
ever  multiplying,  each  one  of  whicli  contains  a 
germ  productive  of  thought  in  iniinite  series. 
Very  much  that  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  our 
thought-life  we  conh!  not  think  without  the 
inlermediatc  thoughts  of  the  suggestive  tliinker. 
A  single  sentence  may  have  suggested  a  mine 
of  tliou^lit,  evolved  an  idea  that  lias  ruled  a 
nation,  in  spired  to  action  an  intellect  that  has 
given  destiny  to  the  world,  given  liberty  to  an 
enslaved  mind,  cAianged  despair  to  hope.  Many 
n  one  h;i<?  solved  a  problem  by  the  nid  of  a  sug- 
gestion from  one  who  would  not  himself  under- 
take the  entire  solution.  Problems  of  life  are 
ever  multiplying,  while  the  force  of  suggestion 
is  ac(  utnulativc.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  sug- 
gestive tliinker  as  a  guesser;  be  thinks  indeed, 
but  with  an  underlying  force  of  tliought.  He 
it  is  wlio  is  ever  touching  tlie  springs  of  intel- 
lectual acti\  ity.  l  ie  sets  his  gift  adrift  on  the 
stream  of  human  thought. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  ANTARCTIC. 


FEW  navigators  have  penetrated  into  high 
soutliern  latitudes.  The  region  about  the 
south  pole  of  tlie  earth  is,  therefore,  imperfectly 
known.  But  it  appears  from  limited  obscrva- 
tiona  to  be  the  coldest  part  of  die  gtobe.  This 

is  indicated  l)y  the  re.idinL;s  of  the  thermometer. 
It  appears  from  tlic  greater  accumulation  ot  ice 
and  snow  around  the  south  pole.  The  absolute 
limit  of  vegetation  has  been  reached  in  southern 
latitudes,  but  not  in  correspondinq'  latitudes 
nortl).  The  lowest  forms  of  vegetation,  such 
as  moss  and  alga,  have  not  been  observed  on 
the  antarctic  continent.  Not  a  tribe  of  men  lias 
been  found  there.  Even  the  animal  kiu^'dom 
thins  out  to  a  few  species,  such  as  the  blue 
petrel,  penguins,  sea-elephants,  and  whales. 

The  question  is  fairly  raised  by  such  facts,  Why 
is  the  antarctic  tlie  rnlrhst  reirion  of  the  globe? 
■  The  temperature  of  any  sphere,  like  tiie  earth, 
situated  in  space,  is  determined  by  three  ele- 
ments, namely,  tlie  heat  derived  from  itself, 
from  the  stars,  and  frotii  the  sun. 

The  proper  temperature  of  tllC  earth  results 
from  its  internal  beat  The  earth  has,  how- 
ever, so  far  cooled  from  its  orii^innl  state  of  ig- 
neous fusion  that  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  not  perceptibly  affected  by  this  cause. 

The  temperature  of  space  results  fix>m  Stellar 
radiation.  A  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  the 
earth  in  any  direction  will  ultimately  strike,  it  is 
supposed,  a  radiating  body.  Radiating  imi)ulscs 
mas^  therefore,  traverse  every  point  of  die  std- 


lar  universe  in  every  direction.  The  earth  thus 
receives  a  larpre  amount  of  heat  from  the  stars, 
but  it  is  nearly  equally  distributed  over  every 
part  of  its  sur&ce. 

Th5  tem|>erature  of  the  earth  is  further  varied 
by  the  infiuence  of  the  sun.  Pouillet,  an  emi- 
nent Frencii  physicist,  estimated  that  tlie  two 
preceding  causes  of  heat  leave  the  surfine  of 
the  earth  l6o  degrees  below  that  of  free/in::; 
water.  All  heat  compatible  with  the  existence 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life  must,  therefore,  be 
due  to  the  sun.  Seoondary  causes  v,\  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature  aside,  such  as  latitude.  aUi- 
tudc,  winds  and  currents,  we  are  compelled  to 
look  to  solar  radiation  to  explain  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  antarctic  rejion.  To  give  a  clearer 
view  let  us  glance  at  the  position  andorbitual 
movement  of  the  earth. 

In  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun,  its  axis  is  always  carried  forward  parallel 
to  itself  By  virtue  of  the  inclination  of  the  .ixis 
of  tlie  eartli  about  23  1-2  degrees  from  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  phme  of  its  orbit,  the  poles  of  the 
earth  are  turned  alternately  to  and  from  the  sun. 

Connected  with  this  fact  we  must  consider 
that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun  In  an  el- 
lipse; a  figure  formed  by  passing  a  plane  ob> 
liquely  t!nouL,''i  the  opposite  sides  of  a  cone,  or 
by  letting  the  image  of  a  circle  fall  obliquely  on 
a  plane.  On  account  of  the  elliptic  form  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  the  consequent  varying  force 
of  aftrartion.  the  earth  docs  not  maintain  the 
same  angular  velocity  around  the  sun.  A  sim- 
ple illustratioo  of  d>is  &ct  may  be  seen  by  tak- 
ing a  loose  thread,  fastened  at  both  ends  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  drawing  a  pencil  around  the 
I  points  on  tiie  thread,  keeping  it  always  tight 
The  curve  thus  formed  resembles  that  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  of  which  the  sun  occupies  one  of 
the  points  or  foei.  Now  draw  radiating  lines 
H'om  one  of  Uie  points  to  the  peripher}-,  dividing 
the  surface  of  the  ellipse  into  equal  parts. 
As  these  lines  meet  the  periphery  of  the  el- 
lipse at  greater  distances  from  tlse  radiatinp 
point,  it  will  at  once  be  noticed  that  the  angle 
of  the  lines  decreases.  In  a  similar  manner, 
if  the  centers  of  the  earth  and  sun  were  con- 
nected by  an  imaginarj-  line,  called  the  radius 
vector,  it  will  describe  or  pass  over,  in  the 
onward  movement  of  the  eauth,  equal  areas  of 
the  surface  of  the  eartli's  orbit  in  equal  periods 
of  time.  This  angular  velocity  ot  the  earth, 
expressed  in  otlicr  terms,  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  the  earth  and  sun. 
But  hcnt  observes  the  same  law;  its  intensity 
l)eing  in  the  inverse  propc^rtion  of  the  square  of 
the  ^stance  of  the  radiating  lx)dy.  The  earth, 
therefore,  recctvea  equal  amounts  of  beat  from 
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I    the  sun  while  passing  over  equal  angles  around 

it.  In  other  words,  the  j::reater  lensxtli  of  time 
the  earth  is  subjected  to  a  less  heat  compensates 
for  the  less  time  it  is  subjected  to  a  greater  heat 
Now  the  earth  Is  computed  to  be  about  three 
nilli'ins  of  miles  nearer  the  sun  on  fhp  first  of 
J.inuary  than  on  tlie  fourth  ot  July.  The  Summer 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  is,  therefore,  longer 

I  and  Colder  ;  tli.it  of  the  southern  h(;mjsphere 
'    shorter  and  warmer  in  compensating  proportion. 

But  this  calculatioD  leaves  out  of  view  the 
I  radiation  of  the  earth,  which  must  be  greater 

for  tlic  smithcm  hcmis]}li»:re  during  it.s  longer 
I  Winter,  thao  for  the  nortlicrn  hemisphere  during 
'  its  shorter  Winter.  This  maf  be  illustrated  by 

taldng  t«-o  balls,  in  all  respects  alike,  and  im- 
'    parting  to  both  the  snmc  amoiir.ts  of  heat  for 

successive  periods  of  time,  but  allowing  tbem 

to  cool  for  successive  unequal  periods  of  time. 

If  both  badls  receive  the  same  amounts  of  heat, 
I    and  one  pirf?  \vi;!i  more  he.it  than  the  other,  it 

will  maintain  on  the  whole  a  lower  temperature. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  antarctic  becomes 

the  coldest  and  least  habitable  portion  of  the 
,    plAhe  tlirnutjh  the  effect  of  greaii'r  r.idiation. 

The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  poles 
I  of  the  earth  may  be,  however,  somewhat  in- 
i  creased  by  the  warm  waters  of  one  l)ranch  of 
,    the  Gulf  Stre.im,  which  flow  the  floor  of 

I    the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  are  poured  into  the 

north  polar  basin. 


A  Wn  E  S  CO.XFESSION. 

I  **  A /T  ARV,  I  wisli  you  wniMd  go  to  the  lecture 
I  iVl  illis  evening,"  said  my  husband  in  a  pcr- 
I    soasive  tone. 

!       "Charles.  T  have  told  you  that  I  can  not  go," 
I  replied  petulantly.    "Do  not  urjje  me  nny  ' 
more.    The  evening  is  very  cold.    Then  I  must  i 

I   finish  this  book  to-night;  for  to>m(Hrrow,  you 
know,  Clara  and  her  hiisl>and  dine  with  iis,  and 

,    in  the  evening  we  are  to  go  to  the  party,  and  I  i 

,    have  promised  to  loan  the  book  the  next  day, 

I   and  besides  »— 

"Well,  and  besides  what.  Mar>  ?  .Are  these 
your  only  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  go  ?" 

**No;  the  truth  is,  I  believe  that  the  lecture 
will  be  a  bore;  and  I  donH  like  Harry  Pierce 
well  rnoiich  to  take  the  trouble  to  walk  to  the 

ihall  to  listen  to  him." 
"You  are  very  wrong,"  my  husband  replied 
warmly,   "Let  me  tell  you  that  you  will  gain 
I     far  more  hcnefit  Iroin  his  lecture  than  yOttWill 
from  reading  that  trashy  book." 

"Trashy !  you  compliment  ray  taste  and  judg- 
ment truly P  I  tetorled  ind^gmmUy.  "Please 


allow  one  who  knows  sometliing  of  the  book  to 
decide  upon  its  merits,  instead  of  yotusel^  who 
have  only  glanced  at  its  contents." 

**A  glance  was  enough  for  me— but  let  die 
book  pass.  Harry  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine^  as 
you  know.  I  have  rend  his  lecture,  and  can  as- 
sure you  that  il  will  repay  you  lor  the  trouble 
of  going.  Besides,  he  is  very  sensitive  He 
thinks  much  of  your  opinion,  and  will  be  plcised 
to  see  you  there.  Indeed,  you  must  go,  Mary." 
'■'Must  I,  Mr.  Beuuet?"  caricaturing  his  tone. 
Now  I  cerbdnly  shall  not  go.  If  you  had  not 
<;aid  must  I  might  posdUy  have  dianged  my 
mind." 

"Are  yon  in  earnest,  Mrs.  Bennet?"  he  asked 
with  a  look  that  (fid  not  serve  to  allay  niy  in- 
dignation. 

"I  am  perfectly  in  earnest.  Once  for  all,  I 
skatlnotgo:* 

"Very  well,  madam,'  and  the  door  closed 
quickly  after  my  husband.  The  outer  door  and 
gate  successively  swung  to,  with  a  ring  that  told 
me  plainly  with  what  feelings  they  had  been 
closed. 

I  drew  the  taMe  nearer  the  grate  and  seated 
myself  wiiii  my  book,  still  irritated  by  the  words 
**trashy''  and  "must"  I  tried  to  read,  but  my 
mind  was  too  much  excited  to  allow  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  what  my  eye  passed  over. 

At  last  I  threw  the  book  aside  and  myself 
upon  die  velb^  ^MvHt  as  though  I  were  a 
child !  I 'm  glad  I  did  not  go.  1  mean  to  re- 
sist the  domineering  spirit  Charles  has  exhib- 
ited lately.  Once  it  was  only  tlie  most  gentle 
persuasion — the  mildest  request.  Now  it  !s  a 
command.  And  only  married  a  year!  I  never 
will  be  ruled  or  driven — never !  If  I  yield  once, 
I  shall  be  crushed  forever.  During  tourtship 
it  was  so  different '  Of  course  I  do  not  expect 
the  devotion  of  a  lover;  but  ordinary  courtesy 
and  respect  I  will  have,  or" — 

.  That  "or"  stopped  me.  I  could  get  no  fin^ 
ther  in  my  soliloquy ;  so  I  tried  to  read  again. 
My  eye  took  in  jiage  after  page,  but  the  book 
was  not  as  iuteie^ting  as  it  had  been.  I  threw 
it  aside,  provoked  with  myself  for  my  inability 
to  concentrate  my  lliou^hts  upon  it 

"O,  dear,  how  tedious  the  evening  is!"  I  said 
to  myself.  "  I  wish  Charles  would  come.  Per- 
haps he  is  in  a  better  mood  than  when  he  left 
He  can  be  as  nc^eealtle  as  any  !>ody  wlien  he 
chooses.  He  alu'ays  was  charming  till  lately. 
Let  me  see — ^what  was  our  first  quaiTel  about? 
O  yes,  I  remember;  about  a  velvet  cloak.  I 
wanted  a  tuo-lmndred-dollar  one,  and  Charles 
said  he  could  not  afford  it.  He  wished  me  to 
take  one  for  half  that  price.  Just  as  though  I 
would  wear  a  cheaper  cloak  than  Mrs.  Loringt 
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He  said  at  last  ^at  I  should  fiaiget  it;  and  I, 

to  show  him  that  I  would  not  be  tyrannized  over, 
bought  it.  It  is  as  Mrs.  Jones  saj-s,  ♦once  obey 
and  let  a  husband  see  that  you  can  economize, 
and  you  will  always  be  expected  to  do  botli.' 
After  Ch.-irlcs  found  that  I  really  had  purchased 
the  cloak,  be  said  no  more  about  it 

**Our  next  strife  was  abotitlceeping  so  many 
servants.  I  talked  a  long  time  to  prove  to  him 
that  we  really  did  need  more;  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  a  genteel  establishment  with  the 
few  we  liad ;  and  he  went  out,  angrily  saying  that 
my  extravagance  would  ruin  him.  I  conquered 
in  that  tno.  Nothin;^  ''ke  .issertinjj  one's  rights  I 
He  was  wealthy  betbre  we  were  married;  but 
now  the  cry  of  'poverty/  'sheriff's  sale,'  and 
such  miserable  croaking  regales  my  ears — to 
bring  me  into  subjection,  I  suppose;  btit  it  will 
never  do  iL  it  he  can  t  atTord  to  support  me 
like  a  lady,  why  did  he  ask  me  to  marry  him? 
I  nm  not  L:i>in^  to  troulile  myself  about  money 
matters.  1  mean  to  enjoy  the  present  and  let 
the  future  take  care  of  itself." 

*'  Nine  o'clock !  the  lecture  will  soon  be  over,** 
and  I  seated  myself  at  the  (i^no  to  try  a  new 
waltz. 

"Ten  o'clock!  What  can  ke^  Charles?  I 

supi>ose  he  is  staying'  to  punish  me.  I  '11  dis- 
appoint him  in  that   Here 's  a  pretty  thi^g,  I'U 

sing  it" 

''Eleven  o'clock  1  Well,  1  can  stand  it  as 

long  as  he  can.   Wonder  u  lu  re  he  is?*' 

"Twelve!  not  come  yet!  i  shall  retire  and 
he  shall  never  know  that  I  have  been  waiting 
for  him  these  three  hours.  O,  dear,  how  drearj- 
the  house  is !" — Charles  had  never  been  out  so 
htr>  without  me  tiefore— "  I  wish  he  would  come, 
realty." 

I  went  to  my  room,  leaving  tiie  gas  burning 

in  the  hall  and  the  night-latch  up.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  compose  my  excited  nerves  to  sleep. 
A  dozen  times  I  fancied  I  heard  llic  door  open 
and  bis  steps  upon  the  stairs;  but  still  he  came 
not.  I  began  to  fear  that  somethincr  hnd  hap- 
pened to  him.  Terrible  scenes  of  robbery,  gar- 
roting,  and  murder  [Hctured  themselves  to  my 
imagination,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  calling 
the  scrvnnt?!  to  scnrl  them  in  pursuit  ><i'  him. 
when  i  heard  the  hall  door  open  and  Charles 
enter. 

Fearful  dreams  haunted  me  the  rest  of  the 
night,  visions  of  funeral  arr.inc:<»ments,  in  whit  li 
I  was  the  chief  mourner;  assassinations,  drink- 
ing-houses,  and  gambling  saloons  mixed  them- 
selves in  flrcadfiil  confusion  in  my  brain. 

My  first  thou!iht,  the  next  morninij.  was  of 
my  husband's  injustice  and  tyranny,  I  thought 
be  would  surely  apologize ;  but  not  a  word  from 


him  about  that,  or  any  thing  ebe  indeed  that 

day. 

The  expected  apology  never  came  ^ronths 
and  years  passed.  Scenes  like  tiiat  I  iiave  de- 
scrit}ed  became  of  more  and  more  frequent  oc- 
currence. I  could  not  accustom  m\  self  to  licin" 
alone,  and  sought  by  the  presence  of  guests  at 
home  and  dissipation  abroad  to  make  up  for  tlie 
loss  of  my  husband's  society.  Charles  rarely 
askcil  me  to  accompany  him  nut  now,  while 
rumors  that  others  received  attentions  once 
bestowed  upon  me,  made  me  inexpressibly 
wretched.  Still,  the  pride  of  neither  was  hum- 
hhd.  ant!  no  word  of  concession  or  conciliation 
passed  between  us. 

I  was  not  alone  wretched.  Charies  was  mis- 
erable too.  I  might  have  known  it  had  not  my 
undisciplined  heart  and  injtjred  pride  fortified 
me  against  the  aduussiou  of  tlie  truth. 

Two  lovely  chil-lrcn  came  to  bless  our  joyless 
home.  In  my  worldlincss  and  ingratitude  I  did 
not  welcome  their  coming.  But  they  wound 
themselves  about  my  cold  heart  and  warmed 
the  mothur-lo\  0  there,  till  it  welled  up  a  gushing 
spring,  that  has  purified  my  poor  life  and  made 
it  lietter  and  nobler. 

Charles  loved  his  children  tenderly,  and  I 
sometimes  ilioui^ht  that  I  was  dear  to  him.  as 
of  old;  but  in  the  midst  of  our  happy  momciUii 
some  demon,  often  in  the  shape  of  a  petty  dif- 
ference, wottM  summon  the  spirit  of  discord 
again. 

In  a  few  years  my  husband  failed  in  business, 
and  sank  lower  and  lower  la  dissipation.  I  felt 
that  I  had  accomplished  his  niin.  If  I  had 
only  known  the  power  of  {gentleness,  the  might 
of  love,  years  of  tiegradaiion  and  anguish  might 
have  been  spared  us. 

I  did  at  last  learn  the  lesson.  I  saw  the 
hateful  errors  of  my  life.  My  pride,  my  selfish- 
ness, my  extravagance,  my  worldliness  and  un- 
disciplined temper,  alt  rose  as  witnesses  a^inst 
me,  and  pointed  to  the  der^radcd  form  of  my 
once  nol)le  husband  as  my  work.  I  could  not 
but  plead  guilty.  Had  I  been  witting  to  give 
up  my  own  case,  and  been  content  with  a  style 
<tf  li'.tr.cj  suited  to  his  means;  had  I  sought  his 
happiness,  and  instead  of  demanding  his  re- 
spect and  deference,  made  myself  worthy  of 
them,  all  our  misery  might  have  been  avoided. 

But  though  Inte,  we  have  both  learned  by  the 
errors  and  sorrows  of  the  past,  and  by  the  hol- 
low-beartedness  of  the  world,  whidi  the  loss  of 
our  wealth  revealed  to  us,  where  to  seek  endot^ 
incT  h.tppiness. 

My  husband  has  risen  from  despair  a  strong, 
good  man.  As  we  sit  in  our  humble  but  happy 
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litde  bom^  he  often  blesses  tne  for  what  I  am 

to  him — alas !  that  he  can  not  bless  me  for  what 
I  have  been — and  we  thank  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
tlicr,  who  has  shown  to  us  tiic  belter  way. 


THE  SWISS  ALPINE  CLUB. 

WE  say  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  for  John  Bull 
,  affect's  an  astonishing  enthusiasm  for 

Swiss  scenery,  and  Swiss  mountain  climbing, 
I  and  Alpine  dubs  are  becmning  quite  the  rage 
,  among  the  gentry  of  England.  And  as  En- 
gli.shmen  take  a  j^rulc  in  any  thing  like  physical 
j  victories,  that  smack  of  the  glory  and  strength 
I  of  roast  bee(  so  we  see  them  endeavoring  to 
I  outdo  the  Swiss  Alpine  climbers.  The  legiti- 
mate results  are  reaped  in  such  terrible  ncci- 
j  ucnt^  ai>  the  »ad  one  ut  the  Matterhom  la.Ht 
I  season. 

We  have  ourselves  seen  a  party  of  English- 
men engage  Swiss  guides  for  some  perilous  as- 
I    cent,  and  then  instead  of  following  them  and 
I  abiding  by  their  oounsei,  find  a  pleasure  in  an> 
j    noyincT  them  hy  lakin":^  the  lead  and  going  just 
I    where  the  guides  pronounced  it  dangerous ;  and 
'  then  if  they  come  off  with  unbroken  bones,  the 
guides  are  taunted  with  being  timid  and  less 
skillful  in  Aipue  ascents  than  the  newly  fledged 
I  climbers. 

I We  fully  grant  10  English  tourists  the  praise 
of  overcoming  physical  obstacles  on  the  Swiss 
'    mountains,  V)Ut  we  respectfully  dissent  from 
their  facile  decision,  that  the  Swiss  know  and 
I  caie  Utile  about  the  sublime  beauties  of  their 
j  glorious  land.  Only  a  superficial  g^ce  will 
render  such  a  verdict,  for  the  Swiss  are  quiet, 
I   practical,  and  not  very  communicative;  tlieir 
I  communioas  with  the  sublimities  of  thch:  mount- 
ains are  too  frequent  and  too  deep  to  find  a  fit- 
'    ting  exponent  in  enthusiastic  outbreaks  or  man- 
I    ifold  interjections.    He  wiio  mingles  witli  tiie 
people  in  their  mountain  cottages,  stops  on  die 
Alpine  meadows  and  chats  with  the  shepherds 
I    in  their  solitudes,  or  sympathizes  with  those 
J    who  dwell  in  the  valleys  commanded  by  lofty 
>   pealcs,  and  watered  by  crystal  streams  from  the 
glaciers,  will  soon  discover  that  their  entire 
nature  is  stamped  with  a  worshipful  reverence 
I  for  these  divine  manifestations  around  them. 
Their  very  attachment  to  their  native  mount- 
ains is  a  proof  of  that ;  they  are  great  wander- 
ers, but  travel  where  they  will  the  love  of  coun- 
try is  so  impressed  upon  their  hearts  that  it  is 
t    ever  an  unconsdous  liomap;e  to  the  subKme 
beanty  of  their  land.    In  the  remotest  climes 
I    this  beauty  remains  an  attractive  power  which 
(   draws  tiiem  to  their  homes,  ever  tiie  end  and 


aim  of  all  their  hopes,  after  they  have  made 

their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands.  Many  of  the 
Swiss  valleys  are  inhospitable  and  repulsive, 
affording  so  meager  a  support  to  tlicir  inhai;it- 
ants  that  these  latter  are  forced  to  leave  the 
barren  soil  that  bore  them  where  a  struggle  lor 
existence  would  be  a  conflict  with  fate ;  but 
even  here  this  love  is  vivid  and  undying,  and 
the  victory  gained  in  other  lands  over  poverty 
ant]  advcrsit),  is  liest  en|o\ed  on  the  bosom  of 
the  spare  earth  that  knew  their  infancy.  All 
the  bfaindishments  of  softer  manners,  and  the 
acquaintance  with  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
of  a  more  refined  civih"/,ation,  or  the  t!iou>.ind 
comforts  and  joys  of  life  in  other  lands,  can  not 
remove  the  magic  influence  <tf  diis  mountain 
world. 

A  few  vears  ajjo  a  band  of  T^ToIese  minstrels 
remained  awhile  in  this  countrj'  and  visited  its  j 
principal  cities,  giving  tiielr  peculiar  musical  I 
entertainments,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all 
who  heard  their  weird  mountain  strains.  They 
gained  gold  and  honor,  awakened  a  love  for 
Tyrolese  minstrelsy,  and  disappeared.  Some 
years  afterward  we  were  travelinc^  through  a  re- 
mote re';;ion  near  the  borders  of  the  Swiss  Tyrol, 
and  happened  of  an  evening  to  stray  into  a  pub- 
lic garden  where  there  was  an  open-air  concert. 
To  our  great  surprise  we  recognized  amonc:  tin.- 
principal  performers  a  number  of  the  Tyrolese  ' 
family  that  had  given  entertainments  in  the 
United  States ;  at  the  close  of  the  performance 
we  accosted  the  Tyrolese  and  remarked  that  we 
beard  them  in  America;  this  was  enough  to  in- 
sure a.  welcome  to  their  hearts,  and  the  company 
soon  learned  of  the  ivnoice  of  an  African, 
when  an  impromptu  concert  was  arranged  at 
which  Hail  Columbia,  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
and  Yankee  Doodle  were  the  principal  attrac- 
tions. The  Tyrolese  had  learned  to  love  Amer- 
ica, but  its  gold  and  its  honors  could  not  detain 
them  from  their  native  valleys  and  towering 
mountains;  they  had  returned  with  fortunes, 
built  themselves  cnmfortah'le  homes  in  the  vales 
that  gave  them  birth,  and  louml  tlieir  greatest  i 
pleasure  in  mingling  in  simplicity  witli  their  i 
brother  Tyndese,  and  sing^g  the  songs  of  their 
natal  land. 

But  this  love  of  nature  and  home  has  found  a  i 
flu*  loftier  expression  than  these  simple  songs  | 
of  the  people;  it  has  made  many  true  poets, 
whose  effusions  run  through  all  p-ados  of  the  ; 
poetic  art,  beginning  with  the  people's  ^ongs  ' 
that  celebrate  in  all  their  rude  dialects  the  glury 
of  the  rising  sun,  the  life-giving  vigor  of  the 
mountain  air,  and  the  joyous  free  life  of  the  lofty 
Alps,  and  extending  to  artistic  poems  that  tell  j 
of  a  genius  inspired  1^  the  highest  sublimities  I 
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of  natmal  scenery.  These  inspirations  of  the 

poet  have  given  to  the  cultivated  Swiss  mind 
durinj*  the  few  l.ist  decades  an  unusual  im- 
pulse to  investigate  the  wondrous  works  that 
tower  above  their  homes,  and  it  is  a  martced 
( Vi  ii  uctt  ristic  of  the  times  that  all  through  the 
Switzcr's  land  associations  arc  formed  for  the 
study  of  Alpine  scenery.  Those  in  a  body 
form  what  is  known  as  the  *^Svtiss  Aipin*  Club^ 
\\  truly  national  compact,  whose  ohjcct  is  nut  to 
perform  daring  physical  feats,  but  to  study  all 
the  peculiarities  of  Alpine  life  and  phenomena, 
and  enrich  science  while  giving  to  the  world 
muc'i  that  is  infercstinpr  rxnd  entertaining  in  re- 
gard to  these  Alpine  hights. 

Last  Summer  this  scientific  dob  held  its  third 
annual  meeting'  or  convemion,  just  as  our  sci- 
entific men  hold  their  annual  sittings  in  varintis 
jiarts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  found  to  num- 
ber nearly  six  hundred  members  and  be  rapidly 
on  the  increase,  promising  advantageous  results 
in  the  development  of  Alpine  knowledge  in  a  top- 
ographical and  scienlitic  point  of  view.  These 
Alpine  and  ghder  trips  are,  therefore,  becoming 
the  Switzer's  joy  and  recreation,  and,  while 
having  a  patriotic  aim.  they  cnlfivate  a  nobler 
passion  than  that  of  tiie  English  jocitcy  dub; 
a  passion  that  springs  from  a  true  love  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  their  native  soil,  and  leads 
to  an  increased  patriotic  fervor  in  its  honor  and 
destiny.  This  is  the  moral  bearing  of  the  Al- 
pine Club,  but  we  are  convinced  that  its  services 
in  aid  of  science  will  not  he  less  marked. 

In  order  to  give  its  platform,  aims,  and  labors 
to  the  world,  tise  club  publishes  an  ''annual"  in 
h.indsome  form,  which  is  of  itself  a  credit  to 
Swiss  enterprise.  The  work  has  various  divis- 
ions, some  strictly  scientific  and  others  descrip- 
tive ;  and  he  who  will  become  familiar  with  the 
mysteries  of  Alpine  regions,  or  desires  to  revive 
the  memorvof  scenes  once  viewed  and  enjoyed, 
needs  only  unroll  :his  panorama  and  let  it  pass 
in  review  before  him.  Hie  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Club  report  their  mountain  as- 
cents, and  generally  in  style  so  sim]>1e  and  un- 
assuming as  to  be  especially  attractive  to  the 
general  reader.  And  still,  while  destitute  of 
I  false  sentimentality  or  artificial  romanee,  they 
are  full  of  the  spirit  of  true  natural  jwetry. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Club  to  designate  each 
year  some  Alpine  region  but  little  known,  yet 
full  of  pronii.se  to  the  explorer,  as  the  special 
object  of  excursions  for  the  season ;  thus  in  the 
scison  of  1863  the  Canton  Glasus  was  explored, 
and  in  1864.  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ber- 
nese Alps,  that  are  here  traversed  by  the  ma- 
jestic glaciers  of  the  Rhone.  The  central  chain 
of  the  Alpine  territory,  with  its  highest  sum- 


mits unascended,  formed  the  next  labors  of  the 

Club,  but  they  had  no  accurate  maps,  and  little 
was  known  of  the  entire  re^'ion.    Thev.  tlvere- 
fore,  assumed  the  character  of  original  explorers,  , 
and  individual  members  of  the  Club  were  sup-  I 
ported  by  the  common  fund  in  a  thorough  in-  j 
vestigation  of  the  territory,  and  the  production 
of  maps  that  might  scr^'e  as  guides  to  tyros. 
To  this  end  the  Bernese  section  <tf  the  Oub  j 
built  a  log-house  on  the  hi-liest  acccssil'ile  land 
of  an  elevated  peak,  and  this  the  travelers  made 
their  refuge  in  storm,  trouble,  or  hunger. 

To  show  the  innate  love  of  nature  and  their 
undertaking,  we  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  | 
explorers  of  this  party  as  reported  in  the  .-^n-  j 
nual:  "Wonderfully  elevating  is  the  impression 
on  the  soul  when  the  dark,  starry  heavens  arc 
contrasted  with  the  snow-white  mountain  forms,  ' 
and  the  death-like  stillness  is  only  iuterrupted  j 
by  the  muffled  rumbling  of  the  distant  glacier-  | 
torrent.    O,  ye  good  people  of  the  city  and  the 
vallev,  who,  n<?  you  shake  your  heads,  find  the  , 
only  inducement  to  these  mountain  ascents  in  \ 
vain  ambition,  and  decry  it  as  fiaolhardy  bold- 
ness to  wish  to  search  out  Nature  in  her  most 
secret  workshops,  come  and  see  for  yntrrse'ves  ! 
your  hearts  will  tiien  swell  within  you,  and  you 
win  experience  how  beautiful  it  is  on  these  I 
liii;h!s,  and  how  all  l.u>or  and  exertion  arc  a  | 
thousand-fold  rewarded.  '    The  exploration  in 
tliis  region  lasted  from  July  till  the  latter  part 
of  September,  and  was  shared  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  members  in  diflercnt  bands.    The  report 
of  their  expeditions  is  rich  in  topography,  geol- 
ogy, and  botany,  and  Is  adorned  by  historical  | 
reminiscences  of  the  great  struggle  in  this  r^on 
between  the  French  and  Au.sfrinns  in  1799.  ' 

Some  of  these  mountain  climbers  are  per- 
forming such  daring  feats  that  their  names  are 
becoming  household  words  to  the  Swiss,  who 
seem  to  look  upon  them  as  n.ational  hemes  :n  ! 
the  battles  with  the  mountains.    At  times  some  ^ 
rugged  peak  defies,  like  a  stubborn  enemy,  ail 
efforts  at  reduction,  when  the  commander  cills 
for  vnhinteers  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  and  it  , 
is  rare  imlceu  thai  these  brave  fellows  do  not 
reduce  their  enemy  and  place  their  feet  upon 
his  neck  in  s'fjn  of  rnptrvity.    But  when  rnr- 
quercd  they  love  iiim  for  tlie  glory  he  imp.'irts 
to  their  land,  and  give  to  Mm  some  endearing 
name.   It  is  noteworthy  that  very  many  of  the  | 
Swiss  peaks  hear  names  that  have  their  pecu- 
liar diminutive  ending  "/*,"  which  is  almost 
always  a  sign  of  endearment,  as  our  delicate 
misses  receive  their  lavorite  "Minnie'*  or  j 
"  Mattie."  ' 
1     The  descriptions  given  by  many  of  these 
I  mountsJncers  of  the  peaks  they  ascend  arc  | 
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I  couched  almost  in  the  language  of  love.  They 

see  grace  and  beauty  in  tluir  mountains  as  the 
lover  in  his  mistress,  especially  if  they  have 
been  coy  and  hatd  to  conquer ;  they  love  them 
as  the  sailor  loves  the  craft  that  swiftly  bears 
him  on  the  crested  waves,  and  will,  as  h^  talk 
of  and  to  them  as  things  of  life. 

[     These  Alpine  sons  are  all  brave,  noble  men,  I 
with  courai^-^cous  hearts,  and  these  r^fatfy  placed 
to  serve  tliem  in  their  hold  endeavors,  and  are 
endowed  wilh  gifts  that  peculiarly  fit  them  to 

j  enjc^  these  hardy  enterprises.  They  form  a 
Swiss  family  in  which  it  is  scarcely  right  to 
make  the  invidioti«5  distinction  of  naming  one 

,    more  tiian  anotiier.    Stiil  there  is  one  who  has 

i  acquired  the  tide  of  Nestor  amoni^  these  SvriA 

AlpiMO  clinil>ors,  and  whose  most  1u  role  storv 
we  will  give.    His  name  is  Studer,  and  his  vic- 
I    ton,-  was  gained  in  ascending  the  Studerbom,  a 
bold  peak  that  receives  its  appellation  in  honor 
of  a  celebrated  2:eo!oi;ist,  unc  le  of  the  siibiect 
j    of  this  undertaking.  And  as  if  these  mountains 
\   exhaled  the  ah-  of  eternal  youth,  it  was  Stader*s 
sixty-first  birthday  that  he  celebrated  on  these 
giddy  hights,  over  eleven  thousand  feel  above 
I   the  level  of  the  sea.   After  almost  superhuman 
exertions,  Studer,  one  companion,  and  two  por- 
ters, reached  the  summit.   To  Studer  was  ac- 
I    corded  the  privilcp*  of  first  placing  his  foot  on 
I    the  giant's  crown  that  hitherto  had  not  known 
j  the  tread  of  human  conqueror.  But  we  wilt  let 
'    his  own  pen  tell  his  rajjtures  :  "  A  blissful  feel- 
ing roiirsed  through  our  veins,  and  our  eyes 
I    fiaslied  about  in  this  world  of  mountains  and 
i  glaciers  that  swrounded  us  In  transcendent 
splendor.    With  prncious  smiles  they  seemed 
to  beckon  to  us  witli  their  old,  well-known, 
I    hoary  beads,  and  rejoice  at  the  visit  of  us  poor 
!   mortals.   In  quiet  raptures  we  yielded  to  the 
I    pure  plc.i«!ure  of  the  moment,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  gorgeous  picture  spread  out  before 
!  us,  whose  beauty  was  the  reward  of  our  exer- 
t'ons.    In  this  pleasure  was  assoc:iate<!  the 
thought,  even  thou,  old  snowv  head,  art  con- 
I   quered,  and  wilt  hereafter  be  registered  among 
I   die  namber  of  these  colossal  peaks  that  have 
lost  the  prestige  of  being  inaccessible  by  man. 
This  was  the  celebration  of  my  sixty-first  birtli- 
ciav  on  the  summit  of  the  StJiderhorn.  And 
I   had  1  not  reason  enough  to  rejoice  and  thank 
God  that  T  was  permitted  to  celel'rate  tliis  day 
on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  mountain  tiiat  i>ears 
J    my  name?    Had  I  not  for  years,  with  strong 
I   and  agOe  foot,  wandered  among  the  Alps,  ad- 
mired their  sidilimc  l>eaiitv  on  many  a  far-see- 
I    ing  peak,  and  enjoyed  the  most  glorious  views 
of  the  glader-worU  as  the  reward  of  my  fatigu- 
I  ing  labors  ?  Had  I  not  been  happily  preserved 


from  every  accident  on  so  many  a  bold  ascent 

and  dangerous  a  j^ath  ?  Tn  this  spirit  of  iov 
and  thankfulness  my  eye  wandered  over  to  tiie 
fern-covered  summit  of  die  'Tidi,'  that  was 
beaming  in  the  distant  sunlight,  and  my  thoughts 
sank  behind  this  proud  monntain  into  the 
friendly  valley  that  borders  its  feet,  for  there 
was  sitting  my  dear  wife,  and  I  was'conscious 
that  she  was  thinking  with  deeply  moved  heart 
of  her  restless  mountain  w\inderer,  and  blessing 
him  with  an  abundance  of  hoiy  wishes." 
Thus  is  the  Annual  of  the  Alpine  Club  a 

museum  of  Alpine  curiosities.    Now  we  have 

'  I 

a  series  of  well-rounded  pictures  of  the  Alps,  i 
and  then  a  reminiscence  of  travel  full  of  inter- 
esting observations  regarding  the  Alpine  world 
and  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  tlic  articles  .arc 
purely  scientific,  as,  for  instance,  one  explaining 
a  geological  panorama  of  the  Alps,  fourteen  feet 
in  length,  which  accompanies  tlie  book.  This 
panorama  presents  the  whole  Alpine  chain  from 
west  to  east,  and  is  skillfiUly  colored  to  repre- 
sent the  different  geological  formations.  Then 
there  is  an  essay  on  the  Flora  of  the  Alps, 
another  on  the  geology  of  the  Uernese  Alps, 
one  on  the  great  passes  of  the  Alps,  as  St 
Gothard  and  St.  Bernhard,  and  one  on  local 
names  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  No  subject  remains  . 
untouched  by  the  Alpine  Club. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  treatise  on  a  peri- 
odical south  wind  that  blows  in  Switzerland, 
and  is  there  known  as  the  Folui  ;  by  many  it 
is  considered  as  allied  to  the  sirocco  of  the 
desert,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  force  and 
feeling.  Many  authorities  regard  it  as  the  veri- 
table -sirorro  direct  from  the  African  Sahara, 
and  attribute  to  its  warmth  and  extraordinary' 
dissolving  qualities  the  happy  hid  that  Switzer- 
land is  not  entirely  enveloped  in  snow  and 
glaciers.  Iti  olden  times  it  is  quite  clear  that 
massive  gLicicrs  extended  southward  into  the 
]>lains  of  Lombardy  and  northward  into  the 
liiiihts  of  the  Jura.  At  that  time,  according  to  | 
this  theory,  there  wa*?  no  "dry  sirocco,"  as  it  is  ' 
now  called,  for  these  African  plains  were  one 
vast  .sea,  and  the  damp  southern  winds  striking 
on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  yielded  up  their 
moisture  in  the  form  of  snOW,  which  gtadually 
changed  into  lields  of  ice. 

The  question  now  debated  is,  What  would 
become  of  Switzerland  if  the  sirocco  should 
take  a  notion  to  stay  away  some  day  ?  Visions 
of  terrible  avalanches  and  frozen  seas  rise  up, 
like  threatening  specters,  and  the  Switzer's  home  ' 
would  become  an  icy  grave  for  man  and  beast. 
Therefore  the  sirocco,  uncomfortable  as  it  may 
feel,  is  welcomed  as  a  warm-hearted  friend,  and 
known  as  the  **stMw-Mia^^*  whose  decided 
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prcdilectldn  for  frozen  delicacies  causes  him  to 

Ciinsume  in  llie  early  Spring  incredible  amounts 
of  snow  and  ice.  The  Swiss  ha\'e  a  proverb 
concerning  the  breaicing  up  of  the  masses  of 
snow  and  ke  in  the  Spring,  which  says,  in 
effect,  that  neither  God  nor  the  sun  could  melt 
them  without  the  sirocco.  Irreverent  as  this 
expression  is,  it  shows  the  searching  power  of 
this  fiery  breadi  of  the  South,  and  we  tiiink  that 
in  it  one  may  perreivc  tlic  fin^^er  of  God  more 
than  the  Swiss  proverb  seemi>  inclined  to  indi- 
cate. The  transition  from  Spring  to  Summer 
in  Switzerland  is  exceedingly  rapid ;  Winter 
snmctimes  lingers  so  lon)^^  tliat  it  would  .scum 
impossible  to  expect  a  warm  season  at  all. 
Then  ail  eyes  are  turned  to  the  south,  and  all 
lips  discus«ng  the  much  hoped-for  arrival  of 
the  sirocco ;  and  however  discouraged  the  poor 
Swiss  sometimes  become  with  waiting,  God 
always  sends  this  welcome  friend,  who  unlocks 
the  icy  bands  of  Winter  in  the  course  of  a  .sin- 
gle day,  and  sends  the  foaming  torrents  down 
the  mountain  sides  to  enliven  and  enrich  the 
valleys.  It  sometimes  comes  with  such  sud- 
denness :inc!  force  as  to  sweep  the  Swiss  lakes 
like  a  hiu-ricanc,  and  many  is  the  sad  tale  that 
is  told  of  unwary  boatmen  that  have  found  a 
watery  grave  while  wrestling  with  this  giant. 

Wc  hrtve  by  no  mcins  exhausted  the  nnnal.s 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  but  we  luve,  perhaps,  said 
enough  to  show  tliat  it  finds  its  origin  in  the 
hearts  of  the  jjeople,  and  their  love  for  their 
Alpine  home.  This  attachment  to  their  mount- 
ains is  the  one  great  cement  that  binds  them 
together,  for  in  one  sense  the  Swiss  are  not  a 
nation;  their  cantons  are  frequently  cut  off 
from  one  another  by  hiyjh  mountains  that  as 
completely  separate  the  people  as  would  an 
ocean.  In  these  secluded  valleys  live  multi> 
tudcs  that  never  leave  them,  and  get  their  only 
glimpse  and  knowledi^e  of  the  world  liy  ascend- 
ing some  summit  high  enough  to  alloid  ihem  a 
peep  into  the  outer  world.  Sach  spots  are 
natnrnl  pri'^on-houscs,  and  tend  to  isolate  their 
occupants,  who  often  have  but  one  outlet  besides 
a  roaring  torrent  into  the  world  withouL  And 
then  again  the  Swiss  are  destitute  of  that  great 
bond  of  unity  tliat  is  found  in  one  tonc^ne,  for 
they  have  no  national  speed) ;  the  majority  of 
them,  those  on  the  German  border,  speak  the 
German,  but  with  so  markc  d  an  accent  and 
siiih  dialectic  pcruliarltics  that  the  German 
recognizes  a  Swiss  instantly,  and  a  foreigner, 
tiiough  understanding  the  German,  does  not 
find  it  easy  to  converse  with  them. 

A  very  consideralilc  portion  of  tlie  Swiss 
speak  the  French,  and  in  the  cities  a  very  pure 
French;  some  contend  that  French  is  more 


pwety  spoken  in  Geneva  than  In  Paris.  And 

lastly,  on  the  Itatinn  border  are  a  few  cantons 
that  only  understand  Italian. 

This  isolation  by  mountains  and  by  speech 
must  make  a  large  porUon  of  the  Swiss  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  and  all  that  they  may  be 
said  to  see  and  know  in  common  are  the  tower- 
ing peaks  that  stand  like  faithful  sentinels  and 
guard  them.  To  the  summit  of  these  the  hardy 
Swit?.ers  delight  to  cUmb  and  greet  each  other 
in  brotherly  love. 


HOW  TO  CURE  DOUBT. 


WE  counsel  the  doubter  not  to  tkink  so 
so  much  as  to  work — to  act  oa  the  basis 
of  Scripture  doctrine,  even  if  it  appear  illogical 
so  to  do  before  the  premises  of  his  belief  are 
setded.  In  a  condition  of  intellectual  uncer* 
tainty  that  can  find  no  present  relief,  logical 
fairness  will  surely  admit,  as  well  as  common- 
sense  dictate,  the  adoption  of  that  question 
which  secures  the  greatest,  in  this  case,  only 
positive  practical  benefit.  One  who  has  been 
no  unmoved  or  incurious  spectator  of  the  men- 
tal struggles  of  otliers,  says  of  moral  what  we 
may  here  also  ap^y  to  intellectual  perplexity; 
"  Let  liiin  who  gropes  painfully  in  darkness  or 
uncertain  light,  and  prays  vehemently  fliat  the 
dawn  may  ripen  into  day,  lay  this  prt.c(  i)t  well 
to  heart,  which  to  me  was  of  invaluable  service : 
Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee  which  thou 
knowcst  to  be  a  duty.  Thy  second  duty  will 
already  have  become  dearer." 

By  the  unvarying  direction  of  tlie  mind  to 
some  special  interest,  either  temporal  or  spirit- 
ual, it  becomes  incai>able  of  rightly  estimating 
and  measuring  other  e^pially  important  though, 
perhaps,  less  imperative  claims,  as  the  eye,  long 
adjtisted  to  a  clo.se  focus,  beholds  in  the  dis- 
t.incc  only  undelincd  forms.  It  is  a  uniform 
law  that  all  our  physical  and  moral  powers  must 
find  their  j  roportionate  action,  else  imperfect 
development  will  ensue.  If  contemplation  is 
made  the  chief  business  of  life,  its  power  will 
become  impaired,  or,  we  might  say,  destroyed, 
so  far  as  any  resulting  usefulness  is  concerned. 
"Every  study,"  says  a  writer  who  was  as 
accomplished  in  his  scholarship  as  he  was 
earnest  and  successful  in  his  more  active  life- 
work,  "  requires  to  be  tempered  and  balanced 
with  sometlting  out  of  itself,  if  it  be  only  to 
prevent  the  mind  fipom  becoming  one-sided  or 
l)e<lantic ;  and  ascending  higher  still,  all  intel- 
lectual study,  liovvevcr  comprehensive,  requires 
spiritual  study  to  be  joined  with  it,  lest  our 
nature  itself  become  one-sided,  the  intellect 
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governing  the  higher  reason,  the  moral  and 
spnitual  wisdom  stunted  and  decaying."  If, 
then,  there  is  n  morbid,  undue  action  of  mind 

I  in  relation  to  objects  of  religious  apprehension, 
the  dictate  no  less  of  philosophy  than  of  com- 

I   mnn-sense  is  10  restore  a  healthful  condition  by 

'  rest  as  to  one  set  of  agencies,  and  exercise  as 

.   to  another. 

I     Study,  then,  the  Scripture,  you  who  are  in  a 

state  of  reli;:n'ous  doubt,  less  to  ascertain  pre- 

I    ciscly  wh.it  yrm  arc  to  believe,  and  how  you  are 
j    to  hold  doctrines  susceptible  of  various  inter- 
j  pietations,  than  to  lind  in  what  manner,  sup- 
pc'<ini;  the  .Tvitlinrity  of  its  teachings  undisputed, 
you  are  to  conduct  yourself  in  rcfcretue  to 
them.    Frona  the  continual  watching  of  yovir 
mind,  the  o1>servation  of  its  capability  on  the 
one  side,  and  inability  on  the  other,  turn  your 
attention  to  the  world  around  you,  of  which  you 
Ibnn  bat  a  iiractional  portion.  Pat  it  to  your- 
self if,  whatever  you  believe,  or  however  these 
great  questions  nre  tn  be  settled,  von  will  ever 
stand  gazing  at  what  you  can  not  see,  unem- 
ployed and  useless  where  there  is  so  much 
actual  and  ufjfent  demand  for  your  exertions. 
Say  not  you  can  not  find  an  object  adequate  to 
engage  or  worthy  to  retain  your  attention  and 
I  hiterest  There  is  no  conceivable  condition  in 
which  you  can  be  utterly  bereft  of  the  pow  <  r  of 
Wnefitin.,'  others.    The  mode  may  be  indircc', 
the  result  postponed  or  uncertain,  the  work 
itself  very  small— the  cup  of  cold  water  only ; 
1  "It  tliis  scantiness  of  tangible  result  is  nothing, 
so  far  as  the  inward  principle  is  concerned,  and 
is  every  thing,  reckoned  by  that  balance  in 
I  which  the  widow's  mite  outweij^hed  the  largest, 
[    unloving,  easily  spn.rod  ofTcrincc  of  tlic  proud 
and  self-righteous.    It  is  to  carry  yon  out  of 
self  and  conduct  you  to  Him  that  those'  com- 
I  mandmcnts  were  Kiven  which  refer  to  God.  It 
I    :>  no  less  to  cnrrv  yon  out  of  self,  as  well  ns  to 
I   secure  tlie  general  good,  that  those  coramand- 
I  ments  were  given  which  refer  to  man.  Then 
j   are  you  spiritually  most  secure,  then  are  you 
'    most  heavenh-minded,  mo.'^t  like  tlie  Savior 
i    whom  you  seek  to  imitate,  when,  directing  our 
.  efforts  primarily  to  the  obedience  of  his  pre- 
cepts, and  not  to  the  direct  conflict  with  un- 
iM-lirv'iv,:  dioiifjlit!^.  you  "feed  his  flock"  and 
"follow  him  whithersoever  he  goeth  ;"  whither- 
I  WWW— to  whatever  condition  and  duty— //^ 
I    goith — his  teachings,  his  .Sj)ifit  may  you  con- 
I    dnct.    Ynu  may  not  be  able,  like  Howard  or 
J    Elizabctli  Fry.  or  like  another  in  our  own  time 
I   and  country,  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  them 
in  self-denying  laljor  and  constraining  love  for 
I    the  souls  of  the  sinful  and  .suffering,  to  visit  the 
I    prisoner  or  relieve  in  person  the  wants  of  tlic 


hungry,  the  naked,  and  tiie  aiclc.  'But  in  yout 
own  home,  in  your  neighborhood,  as  you  walk 

the  street  or  travel  for  Imsintss  or  pleasure,  ns 
you  enter  the  humble  habitation  of  the  poor,  01 
the  surely  more  destitute  mansion  of  the  rich, 
if  among  its  treasures  and  adornings  it  lack  the 
"  jjcarl  of  great  price,"  there  must  be  some 
occa-sion  for  deeds  of  love,  some  burden  you 
can  bear,  some  daim  upon  your  head  or  appeal 
to  yourtieart 


HUNGRY. 

"  I  AM  SO  hungry  !   Please,  great  God,  .so  hungiy !" 

What  a  thin,  starved,  wan  skeleton  of  a  voice  I 

It  wxs  a  child's  voice,  too !    Why,  a  chi>d*8  voice 

.'Should  have  a  fresh,  ftill,  round  tone  in  it^ 

To  match  the  chu!)hy  clioeks  ami  rose-bud  lips. 

Or  it  should  h.ive  a  little,  tinkling  ripple, 

As  if  the  dimples  broke  its  smoother  ilow ; 

But  tin's  voice,  this  child's  volte  .slipped  out  and  stole, 

Like  the  thin,  shapeless  ghost  of  a  turmer  voice, 

Throng  the  still  purple  darkness  of  the  nig^ 

TTiC  calm,  rrnnd,  holv,  mtirmnrfnl  night, 

That  seemed  as  if  the  glory  of  the  day 

Just  dead  and  of  the  day  so  soon  to  dawn. 

Had  so  o'crrcachcd  its  vast  expanse  of  shade. 

That  even  the  darkness  pulsed  with  hitiden  light. 

What  right  hsid  that  starved  v<rfoe  to  break  in  on 
The  calm  and  lofty  stillness  of  that  inght  ? 
Vet,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  do  not  know 
If 't  was  the  voice  that  broke  tipon  it  so. 
Or  if 't  were  nut  the  sni.ill,  white,  childish  £ue^ 
Or  the  little  plc.idinii,  luingry,  half-clad  form 
That  dared,  spite  ol  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
Spite  of  its  own  thin  shape,  to  cast  a  shadow 

Against  the  marble  frontcd  dwclHn!i  near. 
I  think  the  eyes,  wild,  dark,  and  wandering, 
Spoke  even  more  startlingly  than  i&A.  the  voice. 

The  little,  brown,  clasped  fintjcrs — O  so  thin  !— 
The  Ijare  feet  that  bad  not  that  pretty  roundness 
Which  we  love  to  see  bi  the  small,  pattering  things 

Th.if  ni.nl<e  tlioir  music  rnund  the  dr.or  and  hcartll, 
And  the  wan  cheek  that  had  no  dimple  in  it. 
All  said  more  eagerly,  more  sadly,  too, 

To  the  great  nicht,  ,ind  to  the  cold,  still  sl;y, 
"  I  am  hungT)' !    rie.i,>-e,  dear  God,  so  hungry !" 

"  Hungry !"  why,  we  are  all  hungry,  I  think ; 
There  *s  not  a  heart  in  all  the  green,  roond  earth 

Tint  h.Ts  its  vrarniii:;  cry  nf  h\m;;Tv  want  I 
And  men  who  sit  down  in  their  princely  homes 
To  snmptuons  meals,  and  men  wlio  earn  a  reUsb 
For  their  eoarse  food  by  honest,  homely  toil, 
And  women  who  enrich  their  scanty  bread 
With  their  own  life-blood,  yet  stiU  find  it  void 
Of  nourishment— CM/tjrtfm.'— all,  all 
Have  this  one  never-ceasfaig  cry,  all  feel 
The  gnawing  tooth  of  hunger  in  thdr  sonis. 
Hungry  ?    I  lungry  for  what  ?   Not  bread  alooe^ 
Or  ine.U  forsooth,  or  physical  nourishment; 
Hungry  with  a  soid  hun^ — sadder  far 
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Than  that  wUdi  tvarps  the  life  of  man  and  child 

In  the  world's  great  nictni]v)lis.    Think  you 
That  want  of  food  alone  gives  the  strained  look 
i){  eager  asking  io  the  hungry  eyes 
I     'I'hat  meet  you  at  the  market-place,  the  square^ 
And  the  wide  thoro«tgh£ue?  Think  you 
That  want  of  twead  giva  to  the  Ain  shot  Hps 
That  sliarp  drawn  conre  that  aeeina  almost  like  rage  ? 
Think  you  that  women— women  who  have  souls 
As  other  women  have,  and  yet  whose  lives 
Have  not  one  tithe  of  all  the  joyousnes* 
That  makes  a  woman's  life  ctuliirable— - 
Care  only  for  the  scanty  loal  of  bread, 
Or  cui>  <jt  tea,  that  shall  reward  their  toil  ? 
Ah  !  who  shall  "^av  wrtnt  for  more  than  bread 
Wakes  tlie  sad  yearning  in  ttic  pleading  cry, 
*'  O,  Ibr  rest,  for  rest,  even  be  it  in  the  grave  I 
O,  to  !.iy  ns;de  this  needle  tijipcd  with  death, 
The  instrument  of  this  slow  suicide, 
And  feel  that  life  means  more  than  work  and  pay  1" 

Such  wemen-^there  are  ttMosands  of  them  pass 

Alotvj;  the  crowded  streets.  ;ind  l)eaiitirul 

And  happy  women  pass  them  with  a  frown. 

And  draw  their  dainty  silken  skvts  aslde^ 

N'ot  recognizing,  seoniiiiL;  to  rc-cnuni/c 

In  the  thin  form  and  pinched  and  shrunken  face 

A  woman  and  a  sister.  Men  with  wives. 

And  mothers,  and  nir  sisters,  for  whose  ease 

They  spend  their  manhood's  vigor,  dutch  the  last» 

Ix)iig-hoarded  dollar  winch  the  hand  of  Want 

Has  spared,  and  turning  out  from  snmc  oldgStret 

Into  the  bitter  night  the  widow's  brood 

Of  hungry  little  ones,  muflUe  their  forms 

In  costly  wrappings,  and  with  smiling  faces 

Seek  their  owii  cliccrful  hearths  aiKi  waitiag groups 

Of  Lnnocent  and  artless  prattlers,  safe 

From  all  the  Utter  nighty  and  cold,  and  storm. 

So  these  women,  with  the  loves,  and  hearts,  and  souls 

Of  women,  toil,  and  wait,  and  spend  their  lives 

For  those  who  scorn  their  claims,  yet  claim  their  labor 

At  >4iich  poor  rates  as  suit  their  pleasure.  So 

1  Ley  hunger  for  the  rights  and  joys  of  WQDien; 

Hunger  for  the  sheltering  tenderness. 

The  blessedness  of  dear  appredattoo. 

The  ri>ii<;ci<nti  «en«c  of  swfct  senirtty  ; 

Yet  not  more  hungry  are  their  hearts  than  many 

Which  throb  'neath  silken  robes,  and  not  more  void 

Arc  tl'.etr  Vwc^  of  tr^ie  happiness,  than  livss 

Spent  in  the  atmosphere  of  luxury. 

Many  a  heart,  that  seems  the  Kif^ilesl^  aches 

With  :w  ituense  and  famished  hungering, 

Ay,  and  is  envious  of  the  earnest  life,  • 

The  steady  purpose,  the  snstslnbig  vrfll 

Of  thc^e  .same  wc.irv  creatures.    ^Tntly  .1  Hp 

That  in  the  ball-room  wears  the  brightest  smile, 

In  the  stOl  chamber  writhes  with  Utterer  pain 

Than  ever  mung  the  hearts  of  humbler  ones. 

Many  a  dteek  that  wears  the  rosiest  bloom 

To  dieat  the  world,  ^Aam  none  but  God  can  see, 

Wears  deeper  hollows  than  Want  ever  teacedf 

And  all  for  hunger  1   Saddest  hunger  of  all 

Is  that  which  tortures  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 


When  tiie  heart  has  so  abased  God's  bounties 

That  they  no  longer  satisfy  its  cravings  ; 
When*  grasping  the  £ur •seeming  fruit,  it  £Uls 
To  asbes  on  the  lip^  of^  sweet  at  fint, 
Becomes  die  Utlerest  wormwood  in  the  moudi. 

O,  the  whole  world  is  fiumshed !  yet,  thank  God, 

Three  have  been,  and  are  still,  great  hearts  whose  lives 

Have  I>een  a  constant  work  in  this  vast,  Ueak, 

And  overflowing  pauper-house  of  sotll8»  " 

Anil  who,  in  feeding  others,  satisfy 

The  cr^iviiig  hunger  of  their  yearning  souls. 

O,  that  a  voice  frDtn  heaven  would  rooae  the  world 

or  idlers  from  their  selti-vh  luxury  ! 

"  Ho !  here  are  starving  souls  that  need  your  care! 

The  needy  ye  haw  always  with  you,  but 

Me  yc  have  not  always !"   O.  that  the  lives 

Spent  in  the  task  of  pampering  selhsh  hunger. 

Might  feel  the  hunger  that  is  given  of  God  1 

Then  would  the  world's  crrcat,  KTCcdy,  t-nping  mooth. 

Red  with  the  blood  of  victims,  be  appeased, 

The  cry  of  hanger  and  the  cry  of  gain  | 

W  nild  ro  more  Iw  the  war-cry  between  rich 

And  poor.    Labor  and  worth  would  pass  for  gold,  t 

And  mind  would  be  as  rich  a  diadem,  } 

Upon  the  wi-aier's  1)ro\v,  as  prei  inns  sjnncs  ; 
Souls  would  be  measured  as  God  measures  them. 
And  the  prond  teaching  of  the  great,  brave  Bums  | 

Would  lie  accounted  true,  "The  rau'rc  is  but  ! 
The  guiuea's  stamp,  the  man 's  the  gold  for  a'  that"  I 


PROSPICE. 


FkAlt  death?  to  feel  the  log  in  my  throat. 

The  mist  In  my  lace. 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote  | 

I  am  nearing  the  place,  | 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm* 

The  post  of  the  foe  ;  , 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go ; 
For  the  journey  is  done  :tnd  the  summit  attained*  i 

^Vnd  the  bari  icri  f,ill,  j 
Though  a  battle 's  to  fight  ere  the  goerdon  be  gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  more. 

The  best  and  the  last]  | 
I  would  hnte  that  Death  bandaged  my  eyes  and  i 
forbore, 

And  bade  me  creep  past; 
Nol  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fiure  like  my  peen. 

The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  tiie  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  ^ad  life's  aireais 

or  iKiin,  darkness,  and  cold. 
For  sudden  th^^st  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minnte  *B  at  end, 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rsvC, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend. 
Shall  dtange^  shall  beoome  fint  a  peace,  then  a  joy, 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thoo  soul  of  my  soul  I  I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest  \ 
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BIRDS. 


"T    HAVE  l^rou^ht  home  n  bird  for  you. 

Eila,"  said  a  returning  mother  to  her  little 
girl  of  seven  years,  her  only  child,  and  whose 
home  was  with  her  own  parents,  the  "grandpa  " 
and  "grandma"  of  the  little  one. 

0, 1  'm  so  glad,"  and  the  little  hands  were 
clasped  about  the  giver's  neck,  and  a  shower  of 
kisses  were  bestowed  upon  the  mother's  face, 
while  the  love  light  was  dancing  in  her  own 
dark  eyes.  She  was  a  lonely  child  in  the  house, 
for  her  mother  was  absent  mtich  of  the  time — 
a  loiiely  child  full  of  deep  thoughts  and  quiet 
ways;  «nd,  nnd  sweet,  and  "spirituelle." 

**I  think  it  will  prove  a  pleasant  care  for  you 
to  feed  a  Kttle  bird,  and  induce  a  rqrolar  habit, 
withal." 

"And  T  will  mil  my  birdie  J('<^sIo." 

And  ilius  the  brown  canary  wa^  duly  ap- 
pointed musician  in  the  sittingr^nwrn,  where 
three  rocking-chairs  stood  licforc  the  fire,  "one 
for  grandpa,  and  one  for  grandma,  and  one  for 
Ella,  so  \vc  all  take  comfort,"  she  said  one  day. 

Jessie  sang  some  to  her  admirini?  mistress, 
but  freq'icntlv,  when  the  little  t,nrl  clinched  u]) 
in  a  chair  so  as  to  be  near  the  cage,  the  bird 
would  hop  down  from  the  swing,  and  turn  its 
he.id  on  one  Side  against  the  wires,  and  respond 
'* sweet"  as  often  as  the  ted  lips  of  the  child 
sang  "  sweet." 

AAer  several  months  the  absent  mother  sent 
home  another  bird,  a  bright,  yellow-feathered 
one  with  brilliant  eyes,  \Vh:it  a  hajJiiy  child,  as 
Ella  and  lier  grandpa  came  back  with  the  new 
treasure — ^what  a  source  of  artless  questionings ! 
When  ma  came  home  "  Bobbie  Lincoln  "  was 
dtilv  reported,  that,  altlmngh  he  had  a  fine  voice 
and  faultless  plumage,  he  manifested  none  ol 
Jessie's  winning  ways ;  if  any  one  approached 
the  cage  he  fluttered  and  beat  the  wires  as  if  he 
would  escape,  but  Jessie  was  ever  ready  to  pick 
ll'.e  white  sugar-lumps  held  in  the  little  fingers, 
a  mutual  entertahmient  , 

What  a  golden  Summer  passed  to  all  of  that 
household!  The  birds  were  lotted  and  £Ua 
was  so  fond  of  them ;  her  mother  was  at  home, 
and  aunts,  too;  and  although  she  oAen  rode  out 
with  grandpa,  and  heard  the  wnod-binls  sing, 
«-  watched  the  brown  thrush,  whose  nest  was 
in  the  honeysuckle,  or  leaned  bat  of  the  upper 
window  to  see  the  daxding  beauty  of  the  hum- 


ming-birds  among  tiie  flowers,  none  of  these 
ever  rivaled  her  love  for  Jessie. 

With  the  e:\rlyfrosfs  of  October  cnme  a  white 
chill  that  Ijlanched  the  lips  and  closed  the  eyes 
of  the  !  rightest  bird  we  ever  knew — even  Ella. 
Then  was  gathered  away  the  dothfaigand  books, 
to\  s  and  keepsakes,  all  that  she  had  delighted 
to  call  her  own — all  but  Jessie  and  Bobbie  Lin- 
coln, and  these  were  invested  with  a  new  and 
tender  interest 

Spring  brought  flowers  for  the  bee,  and 
chirping  voices  to  the  nest  of  Jessie.  She 
had  been  a  wonderful  disorderly  housekeeper, 
it  was  thought,  in  tearing  up  the  clean  paper 
that  carpeted  anew  the  cat::e  ciein  crtcli  day,  till 
she  tore  it  into  bits  and  tiUeU  her  batlung-dish 
with  the  litter.  At  last  it  was  suggested  that  a 
nest  should  be  furnished  her,  whereupon  she 
became  more  sedate  in  manner,  and  kept  a 
better  house,  so  that  Summer  was  somewiiat 
blessed  by  additkmal  members  in  the  dioir,  and 
yet  some  afTliction  befell  the  l)irdies. 

It  was  discovered,  one  morning,  that  the  birds 
were  all  wounded,  feathers  were  off  in  the 
strange-st  fashion,  and  one  Ihtle  fledgeling  bad 
all  of  the  toes  eaten  off  from  one  font,  and  the 
other  was  bleeding.  A  band  of  great  wood 
ants  had  found  their  way  into  &e  cage,  and 
attempted  the  assassination  of  a  whole  family. 
The  maimed  foot  was  wrapped  up  with  a  fine 
cloth  moistened  with  sweet  oil,  and  the  bird 
lived,  and,  proving  a  splendid  singer,  was  given 
to  a  friend  ;  another  sufferer  grew  to  be  a  beau- 
tiful bird,  with  fnll  crest  and  yellow  plumnee, 
was  called  "Prince  of  Wales,"  but  with  all  of 
his  fine  feathers  and  name  he  never  was  a 
favorite. 

For  two  or  three  successive  Summers  Jcs<;ie 
was  intensely  domestic,  but  one  June  morning, 
when  very  busy  feeding  her  three  nestlings,  she 
was  seen  lo  fall,  a  fluttering;  was  lieard,  the 
cage  was  taken  down,  and  there  lay  the  mother 
bird  on  the  floor  dead.  How  piteously  the  little 
ones  called!  And  some  one  mourned  as  she 
smoothed  Jessie's  feathers  after  death,  and 
placed  her  under  the  tiu^f  at  Ella's  feet. 

Bobbie  now  became  the  center  of  attraction. 
Yet  t]K>  n^otherless  family  were  reared,  and  one 
of  them  given  to  a  dear  little  <;irl,  who  bestowed 
a  great  deal  of  loving  care  upon  it ;  but  Charlie 
could  not  he  coaxed  to  sing,  tilt  one  morning, 
when  Kate*s  mother  was  grinding  coffee^  the 
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l-irtl  chiiiKd  in  with  a  series  of  notes  that  made 
ll>c  little  girl  dance  for  Joy,  and  plead  for  more 
coffee  to  grind  just  to  hear  him  ^ing.  But  her 
Charlie  was  never  in  tune  for  singing,  though 
she  talked  to  him  and  fed  him  many  a  happy  day. 

When  the  snow  hy  white  over  the  ground, 
and  the  river  was  frozen,  and  the  leafless  trees 
stood  dark  and  jagged  against  the  gray  sky,  a 
procession  of  sad  friends  tbUowed  a  little  coffin 
to  an  old  cemetery,  and  lowered  into  a  gnive  an 
only  daughter,  precious  Kate ! 

But  10  reti|rn  to  Bobbie,  whose  broken  house- 
hold was  cheered  by  :i  docile  creature  for  a 
mate,  Nellie,  but  he  was  still  wild,  tyrannical, 
and  daring.  His  cage  required  a  guard,  or  he 
was  sure  to  seek  his  freedonu  He  crowded 
out  one  mornin.cr  fmm  between  the  wires,  nnd 
flying  first  to  the  lilac  bush,  and  then  to  the 
housetop,  and  finally  to  the  orchard,  then  in  fall 
leaf,  he  perched  upon  the  highest  tree  and  spent 
the  day,  dcfyinfj  nil  attempts  to  imprison  him 
again.  O,  how  bravely  he  did  sing  on  the  top 
twig  of  an  old  apple-tree  I  As  the  day  declined 
he  drew  nearer  to  the  house  and  answered  to 
Nellie's  call,  as  her  cage  had  been  hung  so  as 
to  allure  him  home;  but  he  sang  and  flew 
around  with  such  an  air  of  conscious  liberty 
that  the  hope  of  capturing  him  was  growing 
faint,  till  just  after  smisel  he  was  seen  to  enter 
a  cage-door  for  drink;  it  was  quickly  closed, 
while  he  ate  seed  and  refreshed  himself  as  ft 
was  evident  that  he  was  nearly  exhausted  from 
t'-.c  d.iv's  adventure.  A  few  months  after  this 
occurrence  his  last  mate  died,  and  Bobbie's  old 
nt;e  !s  passing  in  a  lonely,  onattractive  prison, 
from  which  he  sends  forth,  at  times,  the  richest, 
clearest  music  that  an  untaught  bird  can  waken 
to  delight  the  listener. 


OLD  MADELINE. 


IT  was  a  Winter  night ;  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  the  wind  blew  very 
bard.  In  a  field  stood  a  lonely  cottage,  and 
from  the  narrow  window  could  be  seen  n  litde 
light.  Two  peasants,  who  liad  gone  into  the 
n(-iL,'li!)oring  forest  to  gather  fagots,  were  retiirn- 
1  ing  past  this  house.  They  heard  loud  cries 
coming  from  and  one  of  them,  named  Marie, 
in  opening  the  door,  struck  with  her  foot  a  child 
fuo  nr  six  years  old,  that  was  lyins^  on  the 
rtoor  when  she  entered.  This  child  called  him- 
self Louis.  He  wept  pitifully,  for  his  mother 
h.id  just  died.  And  he  would  have  perished, 
too,  if  God,  who  watches  over  little  children, 
had  not  sent  Marie  to  bis  assistance.  He  was 
very  cold  and  nearly  famished  wlA  hunger. 


Marie  lighted  one  of  the  filgota  she  had  gath- 
ered ;  then  she  sent  her  companion  to  sci  k 
some  bread  and  some  soup  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  gave  the  little  Louis  to  eat 

A  large  woman,  who  had  come  in,  said  Mon- 
sieur, the  m.ayor,  must  be  informed,  and  the 
little  child  must  be  sent  to  the  alms-house. 

"No,"  said  the  child,  crying  still  harder,  "my 
mother  said  she  would  never  put  me  in  the 
alms-house." 

Then  Maria  comforted  the  little  Louis,  and 
carried  him  home  with  her.  Unfortunately  she 
had  a  very  liard-hearted  and  wicked  husband. 
He  forbade  his  wife's  keeping  the  child  with 
her,  and  would  have  him  put  into  the  alms- 
house. Louis  was  very  much  distressed.  The 
day  on  which  he  was  to  be  t.ikcn  away  Maiie 
gave  him  his  breakfast,  and  wept  as  she  cm- 
braced  the  poor  tittle  orplian;  then  she  went 
to  the  fo«nt.ijn  to  draw  water,  but  when  she 
returned  the  cliild  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
house,  and  no  one  could  give  her  any  informa- 
tion concerning  him. 

Two  or  three  days  aiker  the  disappearance  of 
Louis  an  old  woman  named  Madeline,  a  poor 
but  a  very  pious  woman,  went  out  very  early  ui 
the  morning  to  buy  vegetables  from  the  peasants 
to  sell  again  in  market;  in  tl  i  .  .  she  gained 
a  scanty  Itvelihootl.  Madeline  had  not  al\v.iys 
been  so  poor;  she  had  at  one  time  lived  as 
child's  ninse  in  the  house  of  a  rich  gentleman, 
Mr.  Dorval,  where  she  had  been  well  fed  and 
clothed  ;  she  had  laid  by  some  mnnev,  and  with 
this  money  siie  had  bought  tlic  little  cottage 
in  which  she  lived.  She  was  now  feeble,  bent, 
and  wrinkled,  but  she  was  Rood,  and  even' liody 
loved  her.  She  traveled  to  market,  staff  in 
hand,  a  basket  on  her  back. 

At  the  first  fiirm-house  she  came  to  she  found 
nobody  was  up.  She  was  surprised  not  to  hear 
the  bark  of  the  large  black  dog  Loulou.  AU  at 
once  she  perceived  In  a  kennel  %  little  child  five 
or  six  years  old.  This  was  the  little  Louis, 
shivering  with  cold,  lying  between  the  paws  of 
the  animal,  and  eating  a  morsel  of  black  bread 
which  had  been  given  to  the  dog.  Loolou  licked 
his  forehead,  and  the  fair  hair  of  the  Uttle  child 
rested  against  the  black  dog. 

Soon  every  body  in  the  house  came  out^  and 
surrounded  the  dog  kennel,  to  witness  die  strange 
sight,  and  when  they  learned  that  he  had  neither 
father  nor  mother,  then  they,  too^  declared  he 
must  be  put  in  the  alms-house. 

"No,  no,*'  cried  Louis,  clasping  his  hands. 
And  he  drew  near  to  the  dog  a^ain.  who  looked 
as  though  he  would  defend  him  against  those 
who  would  take  him. 

"Come,  my  dear  little  on^"  said  the  good 
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Madeline,  '^though  I  am  old  and  poor  I  will  be 
a  mother  to  thee,  and  share  my  bread  with  thee." 

The  child  ran  into  the  arms  of  this  good  wo- 
man, and  called  Lnulou,  the  dog  ;  but  Loulou 
I    could  not  follow  him.    He  looked  sadly  after 
I   htm,  and  went  back  into  his  kennel. 

Many  people  said  to  the  old  Madeline  that 
!    s1;c  ouLiht  not  to  burden  herselt'  wit!i  this  charge, 
:    since  she  bad  little  enough  to  support  herself 
r   on ;  bnt  she  trusted  God  would  aid  her,  for  he 
llesscs  those  who  help  the  afflicted,  and  who 
I    give  bread  to  the  hungry  and  drink  to  those 
that  thirst,  since,  as  the  Savior  has  said  to  us, 
the  things  which  we  do  to  one  of  his  brethren 
we  do  unto  him. 

After  having  been  to  market  Madeline  spun 
1  fine  thread  in  order  that  she  might  give  bread 
I  to  the  little  Louis ;  nnd  nt  night,  when  she  was 
very  tired,  the  clilld  would  climb  upon  her  knee 
to  embrace  her,  and  would  bring  her  porringer 
of  milk  and  her  crumpet  The  old  woman  was 
repaid  for  Iter  trouble,  and  comforted  by  the  af- 
fection this  amiable  child  manifested  toward  her. 

Louis  began  to  grow  big;  and,  to  render  him- 
self useful  to  Madeline,  On  market  days  he 
helped  to  carry  some  little  burdens.  In  the 
evening,  by  the  Areside,  he  reeled  the  thread 
Madeline  had  spun,  and  the  good  old  woman 
related  many  touching  stories  she  had  drawn 
from  the  Bible,  and  which  he  listened  to  with 
great  plei^ttre.  She  told  him  also  of  voyages 
she  had  made  with  her  old  master,  for  she  bad 
been  on  the  sea,  and  had  seen  countries  very 
far  away. 

"When  I  am  grown  to  be  a  man  I  will  travel 
also,"  said  the  child.  "  I  will  take  you  wuh  nie. 
I  will  earn  money  and  fhou  shalt  rest" 

One  day.  it  was  in  November,  it  rained  in 
torrents,  the  sky  was  every-where  black,  and 
I    MadeUnc  saw  well  that  she  could  not  go  to 
I    market  Meanwhile  Louis  was  eating  the  last 
piece  of  bread  that  yet  remained,  and  there 
■    would  be  none  for  the  morrow.  Madeline 
I    tliought  not  of  herself,  but  she  thought  of  her 
dear  child.  When  he  began  to  suflfer  hunger 
I    she  wept,  and  prayed  God  to  help  them. 
I       At  that  moment  there  was  a  Icnock  at  the 
j    door.  A  neighbor  entered  and  put  a  letter  into 
Madeline's  hand.  Not  being  accustomed  to  get 
letters  this  surprised  and  agitited  her  a  good 
deal   Site  put  on  her  spectacles,  however,  hav- 
ing first  rubbed  the  glasses,  and  read  with  some 
difficulty  these  words  • 

Mv  Dii  AK  Madfmne, — 1  have  just  returned 
from  one  of  my  long  voyages,  .md  wish  that  you 
would  come  to  live  with  us.  I  send  die  money 
to  pay  your  expenses  on  the  ^Mimeyf  or  tO  use 
as  you  please  if  you  do  not  wish  to  corns*** 
Vou  XXVlll.— as  


This  letter  was  written  by  her  old  master, 
Monsieur  Dorval. 
"Blessed  be  God  I**  said  Madeline,  "I  can 

now  ^ive  bread  to  my  dear  Louis." 

liut  she  decided  not  to  quit  her  home  at 
present  She  went  to  the' post-oflBce  to  seek 
the  money,  and  was  very  joyful  when  she  found 
how  large  a  sum  had  been  sent  her,  and  wrote 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  her  generous  benefactor. 

She  gave  half  the  money  to  pay  for  appren- 
ticing Louis  with  a  carpenter.  After  a  while  he 
earned  a  little,  enough  to  support  himself,  and 
did  not  cost  Madeline  any  thing.  This  wtis 
very  fortunate,  for  this  poor  woman  had  become 
so  old  and  so  iniirm  tiiat  she  could  no  longer 
work.  She  could  only,  still,  spin  a  little,  which 
helped  to  support  lier.  Siie  was  very  feeble, 
and  felt  that  she  had  not  long  to  live. 

Then  she  wrote  to  her  old  ma.ster  that  she 
could  not  go  to  htm,  but  she  recommended  her 
dear  son  Louis  to  his  care.  Monsieur  Dorval 
answered  her  letter  immediately,  and  informed 
her  (hat  he  had  I'ound  a  .situation  for  Lonis. 
Then  the  good  old  woman  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  and  thanked  Ae  Lord. 

On  the  morrow  she  fell  ill,  and  as  poor  Louis 
sat  at  her  bedside  lamenting  she  consoled  him 
and  blessed  him,  and  recommended  him  to  God. 
Two  days  after  she  died,  and  Louis  followed 
her  to  the  grave  weeping. 

A  stone  h  placed  over  the  tomb  of  ^^adeline 
with  her  name  on  it,  and  those  who  go  to  visit 
the  cemetery  stop  t)efore  this  stone  and  say, 
"  She  loved  her  Savior,  for  she  befriended  the 
orphan  and  succored  one  of  these  little  ones 
whom  he  loves;  'and  he  wlio  gives  to  the  poor 
lends  to  the  Lord.*  He  will  reward  her."* 

Before  taking  his  departure  for  his  new  home 
Louis  entered  once  more  the  cottage  of  his  dear 
old  mother,  and  his  grief  broke  out  afresh  at 
the  thou;^bt  he  should  no  more  find  her  there, 
who  had  always  welcomed  him  so  kindly.  He 
took  the  packet  she  h.id  prepared  for  him  before 
she  took  ill,  not  forgetting  her  staf^  which  he 
would  always  keep,  and  went  to  present  himself 
to  Monsieur  Dorval,  who  cared  for  him  and  ])ut 
him  in  the  way  of  earning  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood. 

My  dear  little  firlends,  we  read  in  God's  Holy 

Word,  "When  my  father  and  my  mother  for- 
sake me  then  tlie  Lord  will  take  me  up."  You 
see,  from  the  history  of  Louis,  that  tliisniii 
true.  Then  pray  to  the  Lord  always,  and  put 
your  trust  in   Him  who  keepeth  Israel"  ! 

1 

It  behooves  us  to  pay  respect  to  old  agfi  foe-  | 
we  are  all  desirous  of  attaining  it 
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I  CONFIDENCE  IN  A  PARENT. 

DO  you  know  what  faith  is  ?  I  think  you 
do;  anil  altlinuirh  it  is  verv  common  to 
liear  persons  say  lljey  can  not  believe,  I  fear  it 
is  because  they  will  not  You  know  what  fiilth 
in  your  father  or  your  mother  means.  Aveiy 
young  child  can  have  faith  in  a  parent. 

A  little  girl,  whose  mother  had  always  told 
her  the  truth,  and  in  "whom  she  trusted,  went 
with  her  one  day  to  n  Inrge  town.  The  child 
had  been  used  to  live  in  the  quiet  country,  and 
the  bustte  and  the  noise  were  alarming  to  her, 
for  she  was  not  Strong;  and  her  head  ached, 
and  her  limbs  qrew  weary,  as  they  entered  tlie 
town.  A  great  crowd  was  gathered  together  to 
see  some  show  in  the  street,  and  Lticy  pressed 
her  inoiher's  hand,  for  her  heart  beat,  and  she 
was  fi  ii^l.tcncci.  "  Do  not  be  afraid,  Lucy,"  said 
her  mamma,  "I  will  not  take  you  into  danger; 
i  j-ou  are  quite  safe ;  Icccp  my  hand,  nothing  shall 
hurt  you."  And  the  child  believed  her  mother, 
and  was  happy.  Well,  this  is  faith  in  a  mother 
whom  she  could  see.  It  would  be  harder  to 
trust  in  one  she  could  not  see. 

Gouds  had  been  leathering  for  .some  time, 
and  soon  the  rain  fell.  The  mother  looked  at 
her  little  dehcate  girl,  and  .said,  "Lucy,  dear,  I 
dare  not  take  you  any  furdier ;  I  must  go^  for  I 
have  business  to  do  elsewhere.  1  must  leave 
you  in  this  shop;  don't  you  go  away  from  it, 
and  1  will  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  my 
errand  will  take  me  some  time.** 

The  child  looked  into  her  mother's  eyes,  and 
said,  "  You  won't  forget  me,  I  know." 

And,  after  a  tdss  and  a  blessing,  the  mother 
left  her  under  the  care  of  the  master  of  the  shop, 
and  went  ont  to  attend  to  her  errand. 

At  first  she  was  amused  by  seeing  the  gay 
ribbons  measured^  and  the  ladies  coming  to  do 
their  shopping;  but  after  a  while  she  began  to 
to  sec  her  mamma,  and  to  ho]ie  flint  she 
would  come  before  dark,  for  it  was  Winter. 
She  had  a  bun  to  eat,  and  was  not  bungiy,  but 
she  was  tired.  A  little  girl,  older  than  herself, 
now  came  into  the  shop,  and  they  bei^an  to  talk. 
Lucy  told  her  how  slie  was  to  wait  there  for 
her  mamma,  and  how  glad  she  should  be  when 
she  came. 

"  Perhaps  she  will  forget  you,"  said  tlie  little 
girl. 

"I  am  sure  she  will  not  do  that,**  said  Lacy. 

I       "  How  can  voa  be  sure  ?  She  may,  you  know." 
"She  promised,"  was  the  child's  reply.  '"She 
never  broke  her  promise  yet" 
Another  hour  passed  away.   It  seemed  Ske  a 

dav  to  tlie  weary  little  one.  The  p^ny  customers 
had  gone  home,  and  the  shopmen  were  putting 


away  the  goods;  the  gas  lamps  were  lighted, 
and  still  die  mother  had  not  returned.  A  wo-  | 

man  came  into  the  shop  at  this  moment  whom 
Lucy  knew.  She  lived  near  her  father's  house, 
and,  seeing  the  little  girl,  offered  to  take  her 
back  In  her  pony  g^.  "No^  thank  you/'  replied 
the  rhild ;  "mamma  will  come  for  me;  I  must 
wait" 

At  length  the  mother  came;  and  O,  wiiat 
love  was  there  in  her  kiss  to  tiie  trasting,  patient 

child?  The  confidence  of  faith  she  had  shown 
pleased  her ;  and  when  they  were  once  more  by 
their  fireside  at  home,  and  Lucy  was  nestling  in  ! 
her  bosom,  her  mamma  told  her  that  this  was 
the  very  kind  of  trust  wiiich  God  required  of 
his  children — to  try  no  means  to  save  them> 
selves  bnt  according  to  his  word ;  to  believe 
alone  on  the  Lord  Jesus  for  salvation,  and  to 
trust  his  promise,  which  says,  that,  "  Whosoever 
believeth  shall  not  perish,  but  shall  have  ever- 
lasting life^'*  Without  Sttch  fiith  it  is  inipos- 
sible  to  please  God. 


TELL  THE  GOOD  NEWS. 


IT  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  knows  the 
gooil  news  of  salvation  through  Christ,  to 
tell  the  good  news,  as  he  has  opportunity  and 
ability,  to  his  companion,  who  docs  not  know 
it,  and  he,  too,  may  be  saved.    It  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  who  can,  to  tell  to  a  Sabbath  | 
school  class  of  children,  or  of  young  men,  or  of  : 
adults,  or  to  .1  meetincj  for  prayer  and  confer-  ' 
ence,  or  to  any  other  ajjpropriate  meeting  where  \ 
it  will  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  1 
of  men,  and  to  exhort  men  to  come  to  Jesus.  | 
These  duties  arc  done  daily  bv  earnest,  working 
Christians.    They  are  done  in  accordance  with 
the  Divfne  injunction,  **Let  him  that  heareth, 
.s  ty  come.  '    They  are  dooe  in  accordance  with 
the  New  Testament  u«5aqe.    When  the  perse-  -  ' 
cution  arose  about  Stephen,  the  members  of  tlie  ' 
Church  at  Jerusalem  were  all  scattered  abroad 
except  the  apostles,  and  "  they  that  were  scat-  I 
tered  abroad  went  even,-where  preaching  the  , 
Word" — telling  the  good  news.    They  lalwred  , 
as  evangelists  wherever  they  came,  without  any  ! 
ofTicial  obligation  or  express  authority.    They  ' 
were  moved  by  the  inward  power  of  that  faith 
which  can  not  but  speak  of  the  truth  of  which  ; 
the  heart  b  fnfl ;  they  were  Influenced  by  the  * 
.Snirit,  w'.xh  whom  they  had  been  anointed  :  they  I 
were  controlled  by  their  love  of  the  Savior,  to  . 
whom  they  owed  the  remission     their  sins,  1 
and  all  their  blessed  hopes.    They  beU  no  | 
office,  but  w  ere  invested  With  the  general  priest*  ' 
hood  of  believers.  1 
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of  I.irjTc  private  practii^t  will  confess  that  nirc-tctitlis 
of  the  cases  to  which  he  is  called  to  admiiuster  are 
toch  as  require  neither  the  advke  of  the  doctor  nor 
ilif  use  of  a  drug.  Most  of  such  voluntary  patients, 
eager  to  display  their  tongues  to  the  inspection  ax\d 
to  tntmut  tlieb-  pulses  to  the  titQlation  of  the  fiuhion- 
able  Sari^,'railo  of  town  or  \'inagc,  and  to  reveal  to 
hitD  the  mysteries  of  their  digestion  and  other  ftinc* 
tions,  are  women.  Of  these  there  are  nony,  doaM- 
less,  who  are  afflicted  with  what  may  be  considered 
a  real  malady — hypochondria.  Such  believe  them- 
selves  to  be  ill,  and  in  bet  are  so,  and  require,  if 
not  a  doctor  or  a  drag»  boUi  physical  and  moral 
treatment. 

There  are  many  more,  however,  who  know  that 
they  are  wdl,  and  yet  pretend  to  be  ill.  It  seems 
strange  that  any  one  should  be  ?o  f>iu!  of  being 
drenched  %vith  draughts  and  scorched  with  blisters  as 
to  affect  a  disease  tint  does  not  exist  A  celebrated 
divine,  in  miking:  rxn  eloquent  appenl  in  iH  li.ilf  of  a 
dty  duipensary,  a<isured  his  listeners  that  they  might 
bestow  their  OMney  without  Sear  of  its  beiiiK  wasted 

up<>n  tmpo«.for^.  for  where,  he  a^skcd,  cotild  you  find 
a  human  being  who  would  lie  for  a  taste  of  castor-oil 
or  the  sensation  of  an  active  dose  of  Epsom  ssltsf 

Such  impostors  |irolnbly  are  not  frequent  among 
the  poor  who  arc  forced  to  resort  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated drugging  and  rude  handling  of  tlie  dispensary 

d<.. !  r.  Tlicv  almuiul,  liowcvt-r,  .iiiKing  tlie  rich  tllid 
delicate  females  who  compose  the  larger  portion  of 
the  patients  of  the  sympathetic  physician  of  fiialUon. 

The  fact,  astounding  as  it  may  appear,  is  no  less  a 
£ict,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  writings  and  experience 
of  tlie  most  intelligent  medical  ohaerrers.  There  is 
one  remarkable  case  of  undoubted  authenticity,  re- 
corded by  a  physician  of  Dublin.  A  young  girl  bC' 
longing  to  a  fatnily  of  wealth  and  distinction  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  her  ellx>w.  Medical  counsel  was 
sou||;ht,  and  medical  advice  given.  Treatment  of  the 
severest  kind  was  submitted  lo  year  after  ycir,  with- 
out apparent  result,  till  finally  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, finding  that  they  could  not  cure  the  arm,  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  it  by  cutting  it  ofil  Amputation 
was  peribrmed,  and  then  upon  dis>;ectton  of  the  limb 
the  ■^ecTct  w.xs  discovered.  Tlie  elbow  was  stuck  full 
a.s  a  pin-aishion  with  pins.  The  young  girl,  for  no 
Other  motive  than  to  put  herself  in  the  interesting 
position  of  a  sick  patient,  and  thus  to  awaken  the 


I  synqndiyof  ber  fiunfly  and  hieods,  bad  ibr  years  tor- 
tured  herself  and  finally  sobmitted  to  the  agpny  of 

mutiiadon. 

It  is  addom,  perhaps,  that  sudi  heroic  examples 

of  imposition  .nc  found,  but  tlie  .«ame  morbid  desire 
of  sympathy  is  filling  evcry-where  the  lists  of  the 
doctors  with  patients  and  theu'  podcets  with  fees. 
•Spinsters  and  youuj;  widows  form  by  far  the  most 
numerous  portion  of  these  cases.  The  former,  either 
fi-om  want  of  personal  charms  or  some  obvious  cause, 
despairing,  and  the  latter  by  accident  bdnf  suddenly 
bereft  of  that  great  source  of  human  sympathy,  mar- 
riage, are  apt  to  seek  what  they  deure  elsewhere. 
Thb  desire  for  sympathy,  like  all  other  desires,  when 
not  gratified  natur.xlly,  becomes  excessive  as  well  as 
perverse  in  its  maniicataiiua ;  ,md  one  of  the  most 
frequent  forms  it  assumes  is  the  aflectation  of  disease, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain  flu-  \isit  i>f  a 
good-looking  and  tavorite  doctor,  to  pt  ov  uke  his  itu- 
ttu  /TwfAAitf— his  "skilled  tondi" — and  to  awaken 
the  interest  that  the  sick  never  fail  to  do  among 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The  obvious  consequen- 
ces are,  the  useless  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of 

rnoncv,  .ind  much  unnecessary  inconvcniciire  to  every 
one  brought  into  relation  with  the  pretended  patient. 
More  serious  results  may  follow,  and  indeed  have 
f  ulowcA  The  yielding  to  a  morbid  desire  fnr  sym- 
pathy is  in  itself  a  moral  debauchery,  which  unstrings 
the  nerves  and  unfits  the  female  niind  for  every  duty 

in  life.  A  wnuiau  t1ui>  ]>!.icts  hcrsflf,  niorcacr,  .it 
the  mercy  of  the  first  unprincipled  medical  attcnd.'mt 
she  may  call  to  act  as  a  confederate  in  her  imposture. 

The  causes  of  the  evil  arc  easily  traced  to  the 
senseless  training  of  women.  Their  superficial  edu- 
cation deprives  them  of  those  resources  whidi  alone 
can  supply  the  serious  interests,  mental,  moral,  and 
physical,  which  divert  from  unhealthy  sentiment  and 
lead  to  judicious  views  and  right  conduct  of  life. 
Girls  are  brought  up  with  too  exclusive  a  view  to  the 
mere  act  of  matrimony,  without  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties.  The  practices  of  fashionable 
life,  too,  seem  to  be  established  f^jr  no  other  purpose 
than  to  bring  the  two  sexes  in  close  proximity  for 
p.-iiring.  Balls  and  parties,  it  is  well  known,  are  the 
matrin>onial  markets  of  fashion.  If  a  healthy  tone 
were  given  to  female  emotion  by  a  more  substantial 
education  and  a  less  free  indulgence  in  social  excite- 
ment, there  would  be  no  siich  morbid  desire  for  sym- 
pathy, and  the  physician  would  not  be  called  in  till 
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his  presence  was  absolutely  necessary.  Then,  with 
ItM  of  the  doctor,  thece  would  not  be  lo  gteat  reaMQ 
to  onajdain  of  too  much  doctorii^" 

CardeninG  VOK  WuMi'v. — There  ii  nothing  bet- 
ter for  wives  and  daughters  physically,  than  to  have 
the  cue  of  a  garden— a  floi»er«pot,  if  nothing  nMMre. 
Whnt  is  picas. mUT  than  tu  spend  a  porti'm  of  every 
pa.ssini;  day  in  working  among  plants  and  watching 
the  growth  of  thntbs,  and  trees,  and  plants,  and  to 
observe  the  opening  of  flowers  from  week  Ui  week 
as  the  season  advances?  Then  how  much  it  adds  to 
the  enjoyment  to  know  that  yoiir  own  hands  have 
planted  and  tilled  thcni  I  This  !•>  a  plensurc  that 
requires  nettber  great  riches  nor  profound  knuwl- 
ed^e.  The  humUe  cottage  of  the  laboring  poor,  not 
less  than  their  grounds,  may  be  adorned  with  pet 
plants,  which  in  due  time  will  become  redolent  of 
rich  perfume,  not  less  radiant  widi  beauty,  tbns  ndn- 
istcring  to  the  love  of  the  lieautiful  in  nature. 

The  wife  and  daughter  that  love  home,  and  would 
seek  ever  to  m.nke  it  the  t)est  place  for  husband  and 
brother,  is  willing  to  forego  some  gossiping  morn- 
ing calls  for  the  snke  of  having  leisure  for  the  culti- 
vation of  plants,  and  slirubs,  and  flowers.  The  good 
housewife  is  early  among  her  plants  and  flowers,  as 
the  husV)ntul  :\!  his  pl.u  o  of  lutsiness.  They  nrc  l>oth 
utilitarians,  the  one,  it  may  be,  in  the  abstract,  and 
the  other  In  tiie  concrete,  eack  «•  «ttential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  other  .1!!  nre  the  real  and  ideal  in 
human  lite.  The  lowest  utilitarianism  would  bbor 
only  for  the  meat  that  perishedi.  Those  of  higher 

and  nohlcr  view?  would  lalmr  with  no  less  assidttity 
for  the  substantial  things  of  life,  but  would  in  addi- 
tion aeelc  also  those  things  wliich  elevate  and  refine 
the  mmd  and  exalt  the  sotil. 

The  advantages  which  woman  personally  derives 
from  stirring  the  soil  are  lieauty  and  freshness  of 
cheek  nnd  liriuhtncss  of  eye,  chccrfuhiess  of  temper, 
vigor  of  mind,  and  purity  of  heart.  Consequently 
she  is  more  cheeritil  and  lovely  as  a  dat^hter,  more 
di'^nificil  and  wnin.inly  as  a  sister,  and  mOrC  attract* 
ive  and  confiding  as  a  wife. 

Hence  the  fruits  and  products  of  garden  culture 
as  they  relate  to  woman,  when  \ncwcd  objectively, 
arc  but  smalt,  relatively,  as  compared  with  the  l>cne- 
filR  secured  in  regard  to  herself,  as  the  center  of 
social  refinctvient  uk!  enjoyment  amid  such  a  world 
as  ours.  A  husband  who  revolves  round  such  a 
center  can  not  but  be  a  good  neighbor,  a  useful  citi- 
zen, a  kind  father,  a  loving  and  confiding  companion. 
Do  not,  then,  nvnlicrs  nnd  sistcrs->Hhe  latter  wiv^ 
in  prospett — neglect  the  garden. 

Occiy'PATioN  FOR  Children. — The  aaivc  habits 
of  children  prove  that  occupation  is  a  neoeasity  with 
mast  of  them.  Tliey  love  to  he  Imsy,  even  about 
nothing,  still  more  tu  be  Uiefuliy  eii)t>i>^>yed.  With 
some  children  it  is  a  strongly  developed  necessity, 
and  if  not  tinned  to  goi,,!  .iLCount  will  l)c  productive 
of  positive  evil,  thus  verifying  the  old  adage  that 
"idtcnc:^  is  the  mother  of  ndschieC"  Children 
should  h"  eTicour:!gcd,  or,  if  indolently  disinclined  to 
it,  should  be  disciplined  into  pcrformisg  for  them- 


selves every  little  office  relative  to  the  toilet  which 
they  are  capable  of  performing.  They  should  keep 
their  own  clothes  and  other  possessions   in  neat 
order,  and  fetch  for  themselves  whatever  they  want ;  ■ 
in  short,  they  should  learn  to  be  aa  independent  of  | 

others  as  possible,  ftttinp  them  alike  tn  make  a  good 
use  of  prosperity,  and  to  meet  with  fortitude  any 
reverse  of  fortune  that  may  befidl  them.  I  know  of 
no  rank,  however  c.v.ilted,  in  widdk  auch  a  sjwiem 
would  not  prove  beneficial. 

Kind  Mwsers  at  II>>NrK, — lliere  nrc  many 
families  the  members  of  which  arc,  n-ithout  doubt,  : 
dear  to  each  other.   If  ddmess  or  sadden  trouble 
falls  on  iJiie,  all  arc  attiicted.    But  in  their  daily  life  I 
and  ordinary  intercourse  there  is  not  only  no  exprcs-  1 
sion  of  afliection,  none  of  the  pleasant  and  fond  | 
behavior  that  has,  perhaps,  little  dignity,  but  which  j 
more  than  makes  up  for  that  in  its  sweetness;  but  j 
there  is  an  absolute  hardness  of  language  and  actions  I 
which  is  shocking  to  every  sensitive  and  tender  leel- 
ing.    Between  father  and  mother,  and  brother  and 
sister  pa»  rough  and  hasty  words,  }-es,  and  angry 
w'jrds,  br  more  frequently  than  words  of  endearment. 
To  see  and  hear  them  one  would  think  that  they  j 
hated  instead  of  loved  cich  other.    It  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  into  their  heads  that  it  is  their  duty, 
as  it  should  be  their  Ivst  pleasure,  to  do  and  say  all 
that  they  possibly  can  tor  each  otiiei's  good  and  hap- 
piness.  "Eadi  one  for  himself  and  bad  luck  take 
the  hindermost."   The  father  orders  and  growls,  the 
mother  frets,  complains,  and  so  go  the  children,  snap, 
snarl,  and  whine,  and  so  goes  the  day.  AhM»  if  this  | 

is  a  tvpe  of  heaven;  as  the  "fitnilv"  i'<  said  to  be —  I 
at  least,  it  is  said  to  be  the  nearest  thing  to  heaven  ' 
of  any  tldng  on  earth.  Bat  the  spirit  of  sellisbness, 
of  violence,  render  it  more  like  the  other  place  ;  yea, 
and  this  too  often,  even  when  all  the  members  of  the 
household  are  members  of  the  Church.  Where  you 
see — when  yon  know  it — f>ne  family  where  love  and 
gentleness  reign,  you  see  ten  where  they  only  make 
visits,  and  this  among  Christian  families  as  well  as 
others. 

Now,  it  is  a  sad  and  melancholy  thing  to  "sit 
solitar)- "  in  life,  but  give  me  a  cave  in  th«  bow^ 
of  earth,  give  me  a  lodge  in  any  waste,  howling 

wilderness,  where  loot  nor  face  of  human  being  ever 
came  rather  than  an  abode  with  jiarents,  friends,  or 
kindred  in  which  I  must  hear  or  utter  language 

which  causes  pain,  or  where  I  must  see  conduct  j 
which  is  not  born  of  love.  No  wealth,  no  advant.ige 
of  any  kind  would  induce  me  to  live  with  people 
whose  intercourse  was  of  such  a  nattire.  Tlic  <lcarer 
they  were  to  me  the  less  would  1  remain  among 
them,  if  they  did  not  do  all  they  could  to  miake  each 
other  hap()V.  Willi  mere  strnncrcrs  one  might  en- 
dure, even  under  i>uclt  circumstances,  to  remain  for  , 
a  time,  for  what  they  say  or  do  has  but  limited  cflect 
upon  one's  fcclini;s  ;  Init  how  memlicrs  of  the  same 
family,  children  of  the  same  parents,  can  remain 
together  year  after  year,  when  every  day  they  hear 
quarreling.  If  they  do  not  juin  in  it,  and  when  hard 
words  fly  on  every  side  uf  them  thick  as  hail,  and  the 
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Tcn-  visit  irs  ill  their  houses  are  rendered  uzioomfort- 
abk-  liy  tlicm.  is  indeed  a  mystery. 

Sweethearts  and  Wives. — You  are  all  apt  to 
oomplain,  writei  a  lady  addresdng  lier  Ami  sex,  that 
lovers,  when  they  become  itustiands,  can  not  unite 
the  two  characters.   You  lay  this  mostly  to  the 
men^  charfe.  Do  yoa  tUnk  It  is  their  fiiult  entirely  ? 
I    I  am  disposed  to  say,  No.    I  will  tell  you  why.  Uc- 
I    fore  marriage  you  take  the  greatest  pains  to  c1c\  atc 
'    yourselves  into  goddesses,  and  desire  to  be  worshiped 
I    accordingly.    Men,  especially  those  possessing  supe- 
rior intctlcctii.il  qualities  .itul  rcfmcincnt  of  nature, 
iavor  those  views,  and  treat  you     isoniclhiag  nearer 
to  heaven  than  themselves ;  and  lo !  no  sooner  has 
the  linncyrRoon  pn^std  than  your  Inisliands  iliscuvcr, 
by  imperceptible  but  sure  degrees,  that  you  are — 
^eoigh  hi  somewlmt  inferior  ratio  to  themselves — 
I    of  the  "earth,  earthy."    Happy  the  wrm.-vn  who  has 
the  «-it  to  cuntrive  that  in  her  married  life  the  same 
hato  shall  Sttrround  her  hi  her  husband's  eyes  that 

i existed  l)cf')rc  their  union.  The  thing,  in  the  inti- 
macy of  common-place,  cvery-day  liie,  may  be  diffi- 
cah  to  achieve.  Your  own  neglect  of  all  those  cares 
and  arts  by  \vlii«_h  you  won  the  luvcr  causes  com- 
monly the  early  estrangement  of  the  husband. 

How  frequent  is  the  spectade  of  neat;  scrupulous 
maidens,  who,  when  tliey  become  wives,  neglect  their 
personal  appearance,  and  who,  if  asked  why  they  do 
so,  would  answer,  "O,  I 'm  married!"  showing 
plainly  that  their  care  and  trimnesB  formed  no  part 
of  their  natures,  but  was  a  trap,  a  net  spread  for  the 
lure  and  destruction  of  men.  Pretty  Mrs.  Spider ! 
when  your  cartful,  fine-spun  web  caught  the  credu- 
lous flv,  votir  o!)ject  l>cin£i  effected,  good-hy  to  neat- 
ness, good  looks,  care,  and  rciinement.  Wtiat  more 
had  you  hi  tiie  world  to  do?  Your  unfortunate  hus- 
Ixiricl  finds  the  very  qtialitie*;  which  mo%X  likely  influ- 
enced his  choice  have  vanished,  *'  like  the  base  fabric 
«f  a  'vision,'*  and  widdi,  to  paraphrase  the  poet, 
«feavea  bat  a  wredc  bdiind." 

i'  American  \Vo>fF.N. — Bishop  Arthur  Clcavebnd 
Coxe,  in  his  recent  pastoral,  addresses  the  following 
words  spoken  to  Ae  Christian  women  of  the 
Pr  it"  >tant  Epi'^copal  Church  and  of  America.  We 
j  most  heartily  indorse  the  sentiments  of  Bishop  Coxe, 
I  and  recommend  thdr  adoptkm  and  practice  to  the 
Christi.in  women  of  our  own  Church,  Much  refor- 
'  mation  among  us  is  needed  in  the  directions  to  which 
I  aliusion  is  had.  The  spirit  of  Mrs.  Wesley,  Mrs. 
,  Fletcher,  and  of  Barbara  Heck  is  netfh  il  to  deliver 
[  Methodism  from  the  vices  which  are  fast  tending  to 
I    her  degradation  and  destnictioa  i 

When  I  see  the  tawdry  fashions,  the  costly  vulgar- 
ity, and  the  wicked  extravagance  of  the  times,  I  feel 
I    sore  that  thousands  of  American  women  are  strang- 
ers to  the  first  law  of  refinement— simplicity  in  man- 
I     ners  and  attire. 

i       When  I  see  that  thousands  of  American  women 
re.id  the  most  shameful  romances  and  the  most 
I     t'r,:;radin[»  new«papfrs,  freqncnt  tlie  vilest  dramatic 

i entertainment,  and  join  in  dances  too  shocking  to  be 
named  axuaitg  Christians,  I  feel  that  Christian  ma- 


trons are  becoming  too  few,  and  that  civlll/cd  he.i- 
tlienism  is  returoing  to  the  fields  we  have  wrested 
from  the  Indians. 

When  I  read  daily  of  the  most  ungodTy  divorces, 
and  of  crimes  against  social  purity  and  against 
human  life  itseIC  which  are  too  gross  to  be  mentioned 
more  particularly,  I  feel  that  too  many  of  our  coun-  1 
try-women  are  without  God  in  the  world,  and  that 
radical  reforms  are  necessary. 

When  I  see  thousands  of  households  in  which 
young  pirls  are  reared  for  a  life  of  pleasure  without 
reference  lo  duty,  I  can  not  wonder  at  these  results, 
nor  at  the  misery  in  which  they  involve  families  and 
communities.  Sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirl- 
wind ! 

As  a  Christian  bishop,  therefore,  I  make  my  appeal 

to  you,  Christian  women,  and  I  ask  yon  to  begin  the 
reformation  by  faithfully  bearing  your  testimony 
agafaist  all  that  tends  to  the  degradation  of  your  sex, 
and  the  more  so  when  such  crime  is  not  only  winked 
at,  but  receives  countenance  in  circles  which  ought 
to  be  exemplary. 

Early  Rising. — Do  not  hurry  tt)>  the  young  and 

the  weakly.  Tt  is  no  advantage  to  pull  them  out  of 
bed  as  soon  as  their  eyes  aic  open,  nor  is  it  best  fur 
the  studious,  or  even  for  the  well  who  have  passed  j 
an  ufiti-snatly  fatiguing  day,  to  jtunp  out  of  l)eH  the 
moment  they  wake  up ;  let  them  remain  without  going 
to  sleep  again  dll  the  sense  of  wearmeas  passes 
from  their  limhc.  >ratnrc  abhors  two  thintrs — vio- 
lence and  vacuum.  The  sun  does  not  brcxk  out 
into  the  glare  of  the  meridian.  The  diurnal  flowers 
unfold  themselves  by  slow  degrees ;  nor  fleetest 
beast,  nor  sprightliest  bird  leap  at  once  from  their 
resting-place. 

tnumnan  or  ths  Acsn.— A  tittle  tfrnaghtfiil 

attention,  how  happy  it  makes  the  old  !  Tliey  have 
outlived  most  of  the  friends  of  their  early  youth. 
How  londy  tiieir  hours  t  CMen  their  partners  hi 
life  have  lony  filled  silent  graves  ;  often  their  chil- 
dren they  have  followed  to  tlie  tomb.  They  stand 
solitary,  bending  on  (hehr  stai^  waiting  tilt  the  same 
call  shall  re.ich  them.  How  ofitn  tlicy  nm^t  think  ■ 
of  absent,  lamented  &ces,  of  the  love  which  cherished 
them,  and  the  tears  of  sympathy  that  fell  with  theirs,  | 
now  all  gone!  Why  should  not  the  young  tlinj; 
around  and  comfort  them,  cheering  their  gloom  with 
sungs  and  happy  smiles? 

Loving  and  PAtxtNC  in  Love:— Nothing  is  m- 

deed  so  common  in  this  world  as  falling  in  love,  yet 
it  is  not  quite  so  common  to  love.   The  one  is  the 
flower  that  may  Uoom  and  ti^ther  in  a  night,  the 
other  IS  the  rich  fruit  from  the  flower,  that  can  sur- 
vive the  sun  and  storm,  and  ripen  to  decay  no  more. 
When  feverish  anxieties  have  passed  away,  when  | 
"hopes,  .ind  fears  that  kindle  hope,"  cease,  when  I 
selfish  jealousies  and  lover's  quarrels  are  buried,  j 
when  "honeymoons"  are  long  forgotten,  and  the  ! 
snowy  brow  has  become  wrinkled,  and  the  eye  lost  | 
its  moisture,  then  does  love,  worthy  of  the  name,  j 
become  the  inmate  of  the  heart  and  home — a  love 
such  as  yottdi  never  dreamed  of  nor  realized  ! 
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DvTNT,  Words  of  Pious  Women.— Dying  testi- 
monies of  rare  beauty  have  (alien  (torn  the  lips  of 
pious  women,  and,  if  less  bniliar  than  those  of 
Cfntncnt  reformers  and  divines,  they  are  not  less 
worthy  as  witnesses  of  tlie  power  of  religion  to  im- 
part spiritoal  comfort  and  trhmpli  at  the  hoar  of 
dissolution.  Pious  women  as  well  .is  worthy  men 
have,  near  the  heavenly  portals,  been  filled  with  ex- 
ultation and  triumph— have  seen  transportiiiifc  pros- 
pects from  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  have  !>eard 
the  music  of  celestial  harps  and  the  ringing  of  celes- 
tial belh.  They  hate  walked  in  Beolab,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  tlicir  Eelovcd,  and  their  souls,  amid  the 
wrecks  of  mortali^,  have  been  freshened  and  exhil- 
arated hf  the  fragrance  and  glory  of  a  heavenly 
atmosphere.  "O,  those  rays  of  glory!"  said  Mrs. 
Clarkson,  when  dying.  "  My  Cod,  I  come  flying  to 
thee  r'  said  Alice  Lucy.  Lady  Hastings  said, 
"O,  the  greatness  of  the  i^oiy  that  is  revealed 
to  me ;" 

Beautiful  is  the  expression  of  the  dying  jioetess, 
Mrs.  Ilcmans:  "I  feel  as  if  I  were  sitting  with  Mary 
at  the  feet  nf  tny  Redeemer,  hc.iriiiL;  tl.c  nuisic  of  his 
voice,  mid  learning  of  him  lo  be  nicck  and  lowly." 
No  poetry,  she  said,  could  express,  nor  imagination 
conceive,  the  visirms  of  blessedness  that  flitted  across 
her  fancy,  and  made  her  waking  hours  more  delight- 
ful than  even  time  that  were  given  to  temporarjr 
repose.  Similar  was  the  cx]-icricncc  of  Mrs.  Ri>\vc. 
She  said,  with  tears  of  joy,  that  she  knew  not  that 
she  had  felt  such  bapi^neas  in  all  her  liieb  Hannah 
M'ne*R  last  worrls  wltc,  "  Welcome,  joy  !" 

"  O,  sweet,  sweet  dying !"  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  of 
Reading.  "If  this  be  dying."  naid  Lady  Glenorchy, 
":t  the  pU-asar.te^l  tl,in.i;  ima.'»iTiat)li-."  "Victory, 
victory,  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  !"  said  Grace 
Bennett,  one  of  the  early  Methodists.  *'I  shall  go 
to  my  Father  this  night,"  said  Lady  Huntingdon. 
The  dying  injunction  of  the  mother  of  Wesley  was, 
"  Ciuldren,  when  I  am  gone,  sing  a  song  of  praise  to 
God  •" 

Looks  as  well  as  words  often  express  dying  tri- 
umph. Says  one,  after  quoting  the  last  prayer  of  the 
Coonteas  of  Seaield,  "  With  these  words  she  closed 
her  eyes,  and  seemed  to  all  present  to  be  yielding  up 
her  last  breath.  But  in  a  little  time  she  opened  her 
eye;,  again,  and  with  an  air  as  it  seemed  of  joy  and 
wonder,  she  contimied  looking  tipward  with  a  fixed  ' 
gaze  for  near  half  an  hour.  By  degrees  she  let  her 
eyes  fall,  shnt  them,  and  yielded  ap  her  last  breath. 
Those  who  were  present  were  not  a  little  afibcted 
both  with  her  last  words  and  her  last  looks." 

5^id  Lady  Maq^aret  Steward,  forewarned  of  her 

speedy  dissolution,  "  Sirs,  I  tell  you  that  this  night 
when  your  sun  goes  down  my  sun  will  arise,  and 
never  go  down  !**  She  testified:  "I  have  many  thnes 


besought  t!ie  Lord  that  death  nii^ht  l>e  no  surprise 
to  me  i  and  neither  is  it  And  1  have  prayed,  like- 
wise, that  death  might  not  be  a  terror  to  me ;  and 
neither  is  it.  And  I  have  sought  that  T  might  not 
be  terrible  to  others  in  dying."  The  sun  sank  low 
in  die  West,  and  as  its  last  rays  lit  up  Ae  UD-topa 
she  sank  to  rest  amid  holy  ejaculations  and  in  great 
elevation  of  soul. — Watchman  and  Keflttter. 

M.\KING  Lifiirr  of  Others. — The  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion, the  love  of  hearing  and  spreading  scandal,  the 
want  of  sympathy  and  allowance  for  human  infirmity, 
is  a  rank  growth  of  dej^ra^  Ity  which  hangs  loosely  by 
many  men.  If  they  do  not  glory  in  these  things 
they  feast  on  them  as  fiit  things.  There  is  nothing 
about  which  some  men  have  so  little  conscience  as 
their  speech  concerning  others.  They  are  tender- 
skinned  fhemsdvea,  yet  treat  othcra  as  their  skin 
could  not  be  penetrated.  Such  get  it  in  the  following 
extract  of  a  sermon,  and  no  doubt  many  such  will 
read  it  with  a  sort  of  merriment,  as  if  others  were 
getting  it  instead  of  themselves.  He  who  delights 
to  ret.iil  s(  .indal,  wlio  is  a  w tnulcr-iiiaker  abort  peo- 
ple's faults  and  falls,  ought  to  be  shunned  as  an 
enemy  of  his  race. 

*'  I  will  admit  that  there  is  a  playful,  good-humored 
Itind  of  badim^  that  is  harmless.  The  reprehension 
or  exposition  of  a  man's  firalts  in  a  light,  genial  spirit, 

is  often  the  licst  way  of  Iclling  him  of  them.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  say  that  all  innocent  raillery  and  good- 
tutured  reprehension  is  to  be  disallowed.  It  most 
be  genuine,  however,  prrxlucinj;  good,  and  not  pain. 
But  be  that  makes  the  mistakes,  the  foibles,  the 
faults,  the  misconception  of  men — the  ten  thoosand 

infelicities  of  luiman  lite — the  .subject-niatlcr  of  com- 
ment, of  jest,  and  social  enjoyment,  and  personal 
amusement,  is  simply  a  barlnrian.  He  is  not  a 
Christian ;  he  docs  not  helong  to  that  category.  It 
is  one  of  those  things  tliat  are  monstrous  in  the  s^ht 
of  God.  Could  you  do  it  to  your  children?  A 
mother  may  tantalize  her  child  ;  she  may  frolic  with 
it ;  she  may  do  a  thousand  things  with  it  causing  it 
to  hover,  vibrating  between  a  tear  and  a  smite,  some> 
tiroes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  just 
for  a  moment ;  but  she  instantly  presses  it  to  her 
bosom,  and  covers  its  face  with  kisses,  SO  that  there 
are  no  shades  left  upon  its  spirits.  And  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  innocent  raillery.  But  to  watch  to 
see  what  Ls  awkward  in  others ;  to  search  out  the 
infirmities  of  man;  to  go  out  like  a  street-sweeper, 
or  a  iniivfi.sal  scavent^cr,  to  collect  the  faults  ;iiul 
failings  ol  people  lo  carry  the^  things  about  as  if 
they  were  dierries  or  flowers ;  throw  tiiem  out  of 
your  b.ng  or  pouch,  and  make  them  an  evening  repa.<it 
or  a  noonday  meal,  or  the  amusement  of  a  social 
hour,  enlivened  by  unieding  criticism,  heartleas  jests. 
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and  cutting  sarcasms  ;  to  take  a  man  up  as  yoa  would 
a  dikken,  and  gnaw  his  flesh  from  IJs  very  boneSt 

and  then  lay  him  down,  saying,  with  fiendisk  cx- 
altatioa.  There  is  his  skeleton ;  this  is  derilish  I 
You  nay  call  it  by  as  many  pretty  names  as  you 
please,  but  it  is  devilish;  and  you  will  do  nothing 
worse  than  this  when  yoa  go  to  hell,  for  you  may 
expect  to  go  there  if  you  have  such  a  disposition,  and 
do  not  chtt^  it  Talk  alwut  canuibalism  I  Canoi- 
bals  never  eat  a  man  till  he  is  dcnd.  TlwyaiC  UCaKT 
Cliiiit  Llian  you  arc,  a  great  deal." 

AMtTSEMt.Nii^ — Men  will  have  amusement  and  ex- 
citement, as  certain  as  the  ocean  will  Inve  its  Spring 
X'u'ws,  aiul  tht;  world  its  Summer  flower"?  and  Summer 
songH.  How  can  this  inborn  appetite  best  be  fed? 
Shall  it  be  treated  as  a  crime  and  handed  over  to 
Satan,  or  shrilt  it  be  mndc  to  minister  to  man's  hap- 
piness according  to  God's  will  i  Shall  it  be  pent  up 
till  it  gathers  strength  enough  to  horst  all  the  bar- 
ri'.ts  of  l.nv  and  deccncv,  and  rush  forth  in  annual 
rioods  of  wild  and  unbridled  passion ;  or  shall  society 
recofpiize  it,  perceive  how  fidl  of  goodness  and  be- 
neviilcni.c  it  Is,  and  adoi)t  sii<,li  \\i.>>c  plans  as  will 
run  tt  otl  in  gentle  rills,  week  by  w^,  or  even  day 
by  day,  to  fr^MO  and  hrrigate  (he  earUit  and  make 
our  fields  more  green  and  beautiful  ? 

Whoever  adjusts  this  demand  to  the  other  and 
higher  immamgm  of  man*s  nature,  will  confer  an  ines- 
timable boon  on  SOdety.  All  classes  require  their 
amusements  to  be  reformed,  not  reduced ;  spread 
over,  not  concentrated ;  directed,  not  annihilated ;  in 
a  word,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  kini^dam  of  Satan, 
and  l*rnii;;lit  into  the  well-Drdered  and  iK-aiitifiilly 
iMlanccd  kiuj^dinn  of  Christ  on  carlh.  The  tendency 
of  all  extremes  is  tu  toss  men  over  into  their  oppo- 
sites.  ^V!ltn  the  swing  is  highest  on  one  side,  look 
out  tor  broken  heads  and  tiidls  on  the  other.  One 
cause  of  the  tendency  to  pervert  the  Sabbath  from  a 
hofy  day  to  a  holiday  is  the  incessant  toil,  barren 
of  hours  of  rest,  and  oi  all  amusement  and  gentle 
eadtement  dwing  tiie  wedu'-'JBnv  Mtrwum  WLud. 

Making  Motn«TAms  op  Molc-Hilu.— We  refer 

to  the  ha!>it  of  niaking  mountains  of  mole-hills  in  the 
little  affairs  of  every-day  li£e.  Most  people  will  say 
at  once  that  the  haiUt  it  on  the  increase  among  their 

friends  and  connections,  and  the  saying  is  likely  to 
be  true.  This  steam-engine  life  of  ours  is  sadly 
wearing  to  the  nerves  and  temper,  no  doubt,  and  it 
suggests  excuses  which  are  not  without  plausibility. 
Yet,  to  have  a  plausiljje  cxense  is  not  to  be  reliev  ed 
from  the  rcsp;)nsibiiity  ol  making  an  tllurt.  We 
have  no  right  to  ]>errnit  ourselves  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  iiiitablc  sjieakiiif;  iijion  slight  oeea-<Ions  to 
those  around  us.  it  may  be  that  we  have  (00  much 
to  do— roost  of  «8  unhappily  have— Imt  althon^  this 

should  l>rget  ronsideratinn  for  onrselvcs.  it  docs  not 
free  us  from  the  duty  of  having  consideration  for 
Others.  It  sheold  rather  admonish  us  of  its  pro- 
priety. Some  people  have  a  trick  of  pro-ming  and 
grunting,  and  giving  out  sodden  shrill  alarms  over 
veiy  small  grievancaa  or  mischanoea. 
Thb  does  not  always  arise  from  iU-temper;  it  is  I 


rather  a  trick  springing  from  cxapgerated  <<e1f-pity, 
the  unrestrained  custom  of  leaning  unduly  upon 
others  for  aid  and  consolation.  Among  petty  social 
vices  this  is  perha|>s  tlie  most  harassing  to  the  nerves 
of  those  who  are  forced  to  encounter  it.  Doubtless 
it  may  somethnes  have  its  source  hi  a  certain  mental 
defcrt,  a  want  of  perception  respertinp  the  propor- 
tions of  things ;  but  more  frequently  it  comes  from 
mere  dioiqfbtless  abandonment  of  that  habitoal  self« 
command  whidi  cvery  rational  being  should  aim  to 
preserve. 

To  people  who  are  really  obKged  to  tbmk  or  to 

direct  afT.iirs  of  veritable  importance  this  nagging 
practice  of  making  mountains  of  molc-hills  is  su- 
premely distressing.  It  is  also  very  disabling.  No 
one,  however  philosophical,  can  suffer  constant  dis- 
traction of  this  nature  without  a  proportional  diminu- 
tion of  his  powers  ftw  useful  work.  Nothing  valuable 
is  ever  achieved,  in  the  way,  at  all  events,  of  intel- 
lectual achievement,  without  mental  concentration ; 
and  there  can  be  no  concentration  where  the  attention 
is  perpetually  challenged  in  behalf  of  unimportant 
details.  A  world  of  peevishness  is  engendered  in 
this  way,  and  thousands  of  firesides  made  unhappy 
without  the  slightest  reasonable  cause.  Frctfulness 
begets  fretfulness,  and  many  a  noble  bfe  is  impeded 
and  wasted  by  trifles  which  a  little  thought,  a  little 
culdvation  of  the  habit  of  serenity,  might  entirely 
have  prevented— /fiMMN/  TSiMr. 

Man*s  DsPtNmwcc— If  men  are  bideed  inde- 
pendent of  God,  it  may  with  safety  I>e  asserted  that 
he  is  almost  the  only  being  or  object  in  the  universe 
on  whom  they  are  not  dependent  From  the  cradle 
to  the  gra\e  their  lives  exhibit  little  else  than  a  ci n- 
tinucd  course  of  dependence.  They  are  dependent 
on  the  earth,  tiie  water,  die  air,  on  each  other,  on 
irrational  animals,  on  vegetables,  on  unorganized  >ul>- 
stances.  Let  but  the  sun  withhold  his  beams,  and 
the  douds  thev  showers  for  a  single  year,  and  the 
whole  race  of  these  independent  beings  expire.  Let 
but  some  imperceptible  derangement  take  place  in 
their  frail  bat  complicated  frame,  and  all  their  boasted 
intellectual  powers  sink  to  the  level  of  an  infant's  or 
an  idiot's  mind.  Let  a  small  portion  of  that  food  on 
which  they  daily  depend  for  nourishment  pass  but 
the  breadth  of  a  line  from  its  proper  course,  .nr.d 
they  expire  in  agony.  And  while  they  are  dependent 
on  so  many  objects  for  the  continuance  of  their  lives, 
they  are  dependent  on  a  still  greater  number  fur 
ha|t])iiiessi,  and  for  tlic  success  of  their  enterprises. 
Let  but  a  single  spark  fail  unheeded,  ami  a  city, 
whidi  it  has  cost  thousands  the  labors  of  many  >  cars 
to  erect,  maybe  turned  to  aJ'he^.  Let  tlic  wind  bli'w 
from  one  point,  rather  than  Irom  another,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  merchant  are  dashed  against  a  rock. 

Let  Vnit  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  the  nsnal 
quantity  of  rain  descend,  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
prospects  of  the  husbandman  are  blasted,  while  in 

the  other  his  anticipated  harvest  perishes  beneath 
the  dods,  or  is  swept  away  by  an  inundation.  But 
hi  vain  dp  we  attempt  to  dttcribe  the  eatcnt  of  man'b 
dqiendenca^  or  enumerate  all  the  oljects  and  events 
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on  which  he  depeiuls.  Yet  all  these  objects  and 
events  are  under  the  control  of  Jehovah.  O,  how 
fiur  is  it,  then,  from  being  true  (hit  mui  bnot  de> 
pendent  on  God  V—fbyun, 

TRirril  FmoiNa-^When  the  experienced  bee- 
hunter  sets  out  to  discover  at  what  predse  point  in 
the  deep  forest  the  little  honey  gatherers  have  laid 

up  tlicir  stores  <if  sweet,  he  docs  not  attempt  to  do 
this  !)v  \Nh.it  iiu'irtnati'in  lu.iv  l>e  gaiiicil  fioin  ohscrv- 
ing  the  opci.itiuns  of  a  single  bcc,  nor  yet  fruiii  a 
random  notice  of  multitudes  of  them.  His  method 
or  sj-steni  is  like  this  :  Having  lured  into  captivity  a 
sufficient  number  of  wild  lx:ea  to  answer  his  pur- 
poses, and  hnvhig  fed  them  to  the  fall  with  honey 
l^rovidcd  for  the  purpose,  he  takes  his  stand  nt  some 
suitable  point  and  sets  at  liberty  a  small  parcel  of 
his  prisoners,  noting  with  great  care  the  line  of  their 
homeward  flight.  Then,  fmm  another  ]ioi:it,  he  sets 
free  another  parcel,  making  the  same  observations  as 
before.  This  simple  process  bang  several  Umes  re^ 
peated,  the  converging  lines  of  flights  thus  olitaincd 
fix,  with  tlie  utmost  certainty,  the  location  of  the 
coveted  honey^tree.  So  mnst  it  lie  in  our  seardi  for 

truth.  No  silicic,  isolaici!  fact  ;  no  one  line  uf  inves- 
tigation should  be  trusted  as  a  competent  guide.  But 
when  several  well-attested  lacts,  traced  with  great 
painstaking  to  tlieir  logical  results,  are  found  to  con- 
verge toward  one  common  center,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  secret  dwelling-place  of  truth  is  at 

MODKRN  TNf  :i)KLlTY. — We  should  like  to  sec  in 
some  of  the  modern  periodicals  devoted  to  the  tlc- 
struction  of  the  Christian  religion,  a  fair,  four-square 
review  of  the  "  New  Testament  of  OUT  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ" 

If  the  Go.si>e!,  SO  called  by  the  Christian,  is  not 
the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  unto 
salvnltiin,  it  woitlcl  he  quite  easy  to  prove  it  in  a 
bold,  manly,  and  scholar-like  review  of  the  book  its 
believers  rely  on,  as  by  petty  half  and  ha1(  true  and 

false,  phi1o<5nphical  cs'avs-  in  the  ncwspai>ers  and  the 
quarterlies.  The  time  was  when  infidelity  had  a  bold 
front  and  a  foeman\t  steel.  It  marched  up  to  the 

strongholds  of  Christianity,  and  struck  at  the  heart 
of  the  system.  True,  it  made  a  failure  of  it,  but  the 
world  is  wiser  now  than  it  was  then,  and  "progress  ** 
is  the  wadhword  of  the  infitlel  party  of  this  country 
and  abroad.  Why,  then,  do  wc  have  to  track  the 
enemy  as  you  would  an  Indian  throi^  the  forest, 
who  fears  to  leave  a  footprint  lest  you  should  run 
him  down  ?  Why  must  you  tie  him  to  a  definition, 
and  then  force  him  to  explain  himset(  before  he  will 
admit  that  he  is  the  opposer  of  revelation  ? 

Why  does  he  contend  that  he  believes  Paul  was 
inspired,  and  then  confess  that  he  believe*  Milton 
and  Tom  Moore  were  inspired  also  ?  Wly  does  he 
insist  that  he  l^elicves  in  God,  and  then  say  that 
every  thing  good  is  God,  and  he  believes  in  all  alike  ? 
Why  does  he  profess  to  receive  the  New  Testament, 
and  then  pretend  to  tell  you  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false  in  its  pages  ?  Why  do  they  admit  the  Old 
Testament  to  be  from  God,  and  then  call  It  **  Hebrew 


reservoir  for  all  possible  inconsistencies  Why  do 
they  lay  the  slightest  claim  to  fiutb  in  Christianity, 
and  then  discun  the  qoestioRS  whether  Jesus  was 
mistaken,  or  his  evangelists  have  nlsieprcsented  M«h 
in  the  reports  of  his  lectures  ? 

All  this,  and  more,  wc  are  free  to  charge  upon  the 
modem  opponent  of  Christianity,  and  in  tliis  we  have 
reason  to  complain  that  the  enemy  does  riot  show  his 
colors,  and  stand  up  to  the  fight.  Tlic  evidences  of 
Christianity  have  been  luminously  set  forth  by  various 
writers  in  the  last  and  pre«:ent  peneration.  "in  that  in 
a  fair  tield  the  infidel  winild  l.ave  small  chance  of 
making  a  successful  stand.  Instead  of  meeting  hhn 
there,  we  see  him  sneakin;^  into  the  reviews,  maga- 
zines, ajid  newspapers,  under  the  cover  of  progress, 
leform,  and  independent  criticism,  making  a  d^ 
under  the  fifth  rib  of  religion,  as  he  says,  "Art  thou 
well,  my  brother  ?"^~^Arr^£'»'i*i/'j"  .l/f/^*////.  I 

Skek  After  that  which  is  Abiding  and  Pre- 
aocr&— The  things  of  this  world  are  vanity ;  but  there 

is  a  world  of  rcalit}'  and  substance.    There  is  that 
which  can  fill  the  soul  and  make  it  glad,  even  amid 
privations  and  soflerings,  and  satisfy  it  with  enduring  , 
happiness.    "This  is  eternal  life,  to  know  tlic  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  be  bath  sent.  Let 
us  hear  the  eondusion  of  the  whole  matter:  "Fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments:  for  iliis  i-;  the 
whole  duty  of  man,"   With  the  soul  anchored  on 
the  Almighty  and  Imrnntablev  with  the  heart  set  to 
meet  his  will,  with  the  life  solemnly  consecrated  to 
his  service,  we  become  linked  to  his  eternal  Majesty, 
so  as  to  share  somewhat  m  his  imperishable  excelten- 
cies,  and  become  "  partakers  of  a  Divine  nature," 
l)eing  the  sons  and  heirs  of  God.  and  joint-heirs  with  ' 
Jesus,  with  a  reserved  inheritance,  incorruptible  and 
unfading.    Having  laid  hold  upon  the  refuge  set 
before  us  in  the  Gospel,  we  plant  ourselves  on  the  \ 
immutable  things  of  God,  and  find  strong  consolation  j 
in  the  hope  of  a  future  of  blessedness,  high  as  heaven,  ! 
chanq;e1ei?s  as  (lod,  and  enduring  .as  eternity,  .■^nll 
why  should  any  one  cheat  himself  out  ot  that  giori-  . 
ous  poftion  fov  the  trifles  and  vanide*  of  earth  f 

**  I  Always  Rkmembrr  that  I  Havi  Boys  Away  j 

FROM  HoMF_" — Such  was  the  remark  wc  ovct heard 
the  other  night  from  the  Hps  of  an  aged  mother,  who 
addressed  a  female  friend  of  hers.  It  had  reference  I 
to  comments  that  had  been  freely  made  upon  the  I 
conduct  of  a  young  man  who  was  "  away  from  home."  i 
We  did  not  see  the  fece  of  the  speaker;  but  we  wiU 

wager  onr  existence  th.it  a  );rcat  woman's  heart  bfats 
under  her  l>i>dice.    She  alwa^-s  remembered  that  she  > 
had  boys  away  from  home.  There  is  a  world  of  icnp  | 
derncss  and  forbearance  in  this  m.itroTily  language. 
It  would  be  well  in  this  age  of  virulent  gossip  if  all 
mothers  would  acknowledge  the  potency  of  the  simple 
social  law  which  this  mother  had  written  upon  her 
heart   iier  boys  were  "away  from  hoiue,"  and  sub-  i 
ject  to  the  temptations  of  those  upon  whom  her 
neighbor  had  passed  a  merciless  judgment.    She  i 
would  not  so  far  violate  her  own  instincts  as  a 
mother,  as  to  pass  condemnatory  sentence  on  the 
children  of  any  other. 
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Sermon- s.  Py  Rn'.  D.  JV.  CLirl;  D.  D.,  Om  cf  thf 
Biihofs  of  the  Mttkodist  EpiscopcU  Ckurch.  First 
Senet.  tMM  ^  47&  $».  Ctntitmaii:  /W  ^ 
/ntJuwk.  .Vew  York:  Carlton  &*  Porter. 
Mech.inic.illv  this  is  nnc  of  the  handsomest  books 
that  has  yet  Lecn  issued  /rum  ilie  Methodist  press, 
and  wc  have  not  seen  it  surpassed  by  any  publishing- 

hoase  in  the  countn-  in  respect  to  the  qualities  ^slii  h 
go  to  the  making  up  of  a  substantially  and  neatly 
fiidafaed  volume.  Tbe  noment  yon  toudi  it  you  fed 
that  it  !«  Twth  beantifitl  and  siihstantial ;  that  it  will 
not  go  to  pieces  in  your  hands,  and  that  its  beauty  is 
not  mere  tinadrjr  and  slunr.  It  is  printed  on  laid 
and  tinted  paper,  in  antique  tj-pe,  and  put  up  in 
heavy  covers  with  beveled  edges,  and  finished  with 
icilt  tops.  The  contents  of  tlie  vofame  are  worthy  of 
this  ckc;aiU  setting.  It  contains  eighteen  sermons  on 
practical  and  important  subjects,  written  in  a  plain, 
strong,  yet  pure  and  elegant  style.  The  author  is  no 
a^^pirant  after  new,  afTLCtcd,  or  pompous  mcthoiLs  of 
expression.  He  has  something  to  say,  and  says  it  in 
g<x>d,  substantial  English.  We  indorse  what  he  says 
in  liis  preface,  that  "  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  has 
Utterly  discarded  pompous  or  pretentious  diction, 
on  the  odier,  he  has  held  all  low,  mean,  cant  phrases — 
however  much  they  might  appeal  to  popular  taste — 
to  be  anworthy  of  the  sacred  themes  of  the  pulpit, 
as  they  are  of  the  place  itseiC  But  dear  exposition, 
earnest  exhortation,  pathetic  appeal,  appropriate  illus- 
tration— embodying  as  they  dn  the  Rreat  elements  of 
cfiCcctive  preaching — are  not  waniiug  in  these  dis- 
courses." The  manner,  too,  in  which  these  sermons 
were  wrtttcn  it  alxuU  the  only  way  in  which  wc  are 
Willing  to  accept  written  sermons.  Only  a  few  of 
them  were  prepared  for  special  occasions  and  written 
before  dcli%  tjry  ;  for  the  most  part  they  have  gnTTim 
uf  in  the  hands  of  the  author.  Delivered  at  hrst 
from  brief  notes,  they  were  afterward  modified  to 
adapt  them  to  the  occasions  of  tlieir  use,  or  improve 
their  general  character,  till  at  last  they  were  devel- 
oped into  their  fwesent  State.  The  result  is  a  volume 
that  we  are  wilJin;^  to  accept  as  model  sernmnf?.  The 
thentes  discussed  are  of  great  interest,  and  some  of 
them  of  the  highest  importance;  "  Methodism  a  Di- 
vine Instauratioti,"  "  Mission  and  Work  of  American 
Methodtsm,"  will  instruct  and  inspire  Mctltodist 
preachers  and  people  to  still  nobler  work.  "The 
C;  >  of  Christ,"  "  In^utTu  iency  of  Moral  Virtue," 
and  "  The  Problem  of  Life,"  are  full  of  suggestive 
thought  and  sound  reasoning:  The  Sunday  School 
of  the  Present  the  Germ  of  the  Church  of  the  Fu- 
tare,"  "An  Appeal  for  City  Mission  Work,"  and 
"On  Revivals  of  Religion,"  are  eminently  practical, 
and  point  out  the  way  for  efficient  labor  for  Christ 
Get  x\\\%  book  and  read  It,  and  it  will  improve  your 
head  and  heart 


A  Dictionary  of  the  Bibi.f-,  Com/n'sit:j^  its  Ah- 
tiquitia^  Bu^rapkj^,  Cecgraphy,  and  Natural  His- 
tory^       Mmurmu  /Btatnihiu  end  Maft.  Ed* 
ited  by   William   Smith,  LL.  D.    Published  by 
Most*.  J.  £,  Burr  6*  Co.^  Jfyriftrdt  Ctmt,  Swu 
DtMe  Cftamns,   Pp.  776. 
"  K  Dictionary  of  the  Bible !"   If  one  reflects  how 
miicli  of  the  ScrijUiires  is  history  and  Inography,  and 
how  much  relates  to  the  geography  of  the  East,  and 
the  manners  and  cnstoms^he  sodal  and  national 
life  of  many  people'; — he  will  see  that  no  man  can  be 
an  intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible  without  such  a  help 
as  this.  Possibly  the  Sabbath  school  teacher  has 
thought  himself  equal  to  his  work  withcrut  stjch  an 
aid.   But  if  so,  he  has  greatly  misapprehended  his 
duty,  and  done  injustice  to  his  pupfls.  There  are 
families — imfortnnatclv  too  many — where  parents  and 
children  read  and  study  the  Bible  without  such  a 
help  to  its  interpretation.   A  sdiooUroom  without  n 
comprehensive  dictionary  of  our  language — its  wf>rc!s 
and  their  meaning— would  be  00  more  imfurnisbed 
than  a  home  without  a  work  like  tins. 

There  have  been  numerous  Bible  dictionaries  pre- 
pared, but  this  of  Dr.  Smith's  grtatty  exuls  all  ^h- 
ers— presenting  the  results  of  tiie  ripest  sdtotarship 
and  latest  research,  so  largely  and  so  luminously  that 
he  and  his  .tssociates  have  coitiierred  a  measureless 
benefaction  upon  (he  religions  world. 

The  e  dition,  as  announced  above,  by  Messrs.  Burr 
&  Co.,  is  the  reprint  of  the  abridgment  of  Dr.  Smith's 
three  vulutnes,  made  by  his  own  hand  for  &milies  and 
Sabbath  school  teachers.  Every  persoot  and  people, 
and  place ;  every  allusion  to  manners,  customs,  uten- 
sils, weapons,  modes  of  life,  forms  of  worship,  and 
idolatry ;  strifes  and  wars — every  thing  that  one  can 
wish  to  know  about  in  the  Bible,  is  included  in  this 
work. 

Tlds  reprint,  by  Messrs.  Burr  ft  Ca,  has  important 

excellencies,  rcndcrirj^  it  superior  to  any  other,  and 
making  it  just  the  thing  for  the  £umly  and  teacher. 
It  b  fai  its  external  chwscter,  its  type,  UmHng,  »id 

especially  in  its  numerous  wood  and  steel  cngraNings, 
"a  tiling  of  beauty."  It  gives  the  proper  names — of 
wliidk  there  are  hundreds— with  the  American  pro* 
nunciation.  Wc  are  much  gratified  that  Messrs. 
Burr  &  Co.  liave  not  (alien  into  a  mistake  in  this  re- 
spect, but  have  fnmisbed  in  so  beaudibl  and  so  cheap 

a  form  the  dictionary  of  Dr.  Smith,  modified  in  its 
pronunciation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American 
and  not  the  English  pubtic 

We  can  conscientiously  commend  this  work,  pos> 
sessing  so  much  artistic  and  intrinsic  excellence.  We 
wish  it  might  find  a  place  in  every  family  of  the  land, 
and,  beside  the  Bible,  shed  its  light,  and  jield  its  ex- 
planations, and  tell  its  story  to  the  student,  young 
and  old,  of  God's  Word.   Agents  here  have  a  rare 
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opportunity  in  canvassing  for  a  work  of  such  real, 
and  permanent,  and  indispensable  value;  they  can 
not  but  find  most  retnunerative  employment  It  is 
dimp,  ei>m/Hut,  (^mprehenswt^  »id  sbould  gO  into 
every  American  household. 

Origin  and  History  of  the  Bodk^  of  xtrF.  PtBLE, 
BOTH  THE  Canonical  and  the  ArocRVrHAU 
By  Profiswt  C.  R.  Strntx  D.  I>.  Sw.  Pp.  583. 
Hartford  Publishing  Comftmy.  CuiekumH:  Zag- 

hr,  M'Curdy  Co. 

This  volume,  like  the  previous  one,  is  si>ld  only  by 
subscription,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that 

Pu!>IIs!kts  <if  l>)oks  f'lr  (Iiis  kind  of  circulation  arc 
turning  their  attention  to  works  that  are  really  valua- 
lile,  and  that  can  be  beartilf  lecommended  to  all  fiun- 

ilics,  ami  ih.it  they  are  issuing  thcin  in  rc.illy  excellent 
and  substantial  style.  The  voluine  before  us  is  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  it  luibstantiany  binmd. 
Its  illustraticjus  arc  very  good  wood-cuts,  c\' cpt  the 
firat,  which  is  a  fine  sted  portrait  of  the  author. 
The  coDteota  of  the  book  are  just  what  multitudes  in 
the  present  day  ought  to  know.  It  is  designed  to 
show  "what  the  liiblc  is  not,  what  it  is,  and  how  to 
use  it."  Each  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  histurically  traced  up  to  the  ajxjstles,  who 
only  had  authority  to  deliver  inspired  boolcs  to  the 
cliurciies.  Each  individual  book  is  shown  to  stand 
on  its  own  merits,  its  own  evidence ;  and  there  is  a 
full  exposure  of  tlie  groundlcs<inc?s  of  the  silty  sttiry 
so^ften  rcj)catcd,  that  certain  men  gut  logctlier  and 
voted  what  should  be  Bible  and  what  should  not. 
The  question  of  the  apocryphal  books  is  aiso  fully 
treated,  and  full  and  copious  extracts  given  from 
them.  The  style  of  the  book  is  plain,  simple,  and 

colloquial.  Whoever  will  read  this  l)ook  «ill  Ix-  aMc 
to  give  a  reason  lor  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  and  will 
learn  many  moat  valuable  things  about  the  Bible 

As  we  have  said,  it  i.i  si/lil  only  \>y  .»m  nls,  and  all 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  pub- 

Oratory — Sacred  and  Secul.ir;  or,  T^e  Extem- 
poraneous Speaier.  Including  a  Chairtmui' s  Guide. 
By  A't-r:  IVm.  Pittinger,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Hon.  John  A.  Binglutm.  \zmo.  Pp.  220.  $l.$o. 
Nem  York:  S.  R.  WeOs. 

The  living  voice  rightly  cultivated  and  rightly  em- 
ployed is  a  power  in  the  world,  and  he  who  by  study 
and  practice  malctt  lumielf  able  to  use  this  power  in 

exsy,  earnest,  and  appropriate  extempore  address 
makes  himself  a  leader  among  liis  fellow-men.  It  is 
now  almost  universally  conceded  that  unwritten 
speech  is  the  more  efficient  mcthcKl  of  public  8f>cak- 
in;;,  bcLMUAC  it  is  the  natural  method.  It  is  also  con- 
ceded that  the  art  of  clothing  unc'a  thoughts  with  ap- 
propriate language  at  the  moment  of  utterance,  and 
in  the  presence  of  many  heart  is,  is  not  to  l>c  .Ktaincd 
without  great  labor.  Public  speaking  is  an  art,  and 
as  such  is  to  be  learned,  and  efficjency  in  it  is  only  to 

I)e  ait.iiiicd  In'  lonp  and  patient  iirncticc.  Vet  ft  is 
worth  ail  the  study  necessary,  and  will  subsequently 
repay  the  speaker  li»  alt  the  disappointment  and 


chagrin  he  may  have  to  endure  while  acquiring  his 
art  The  little  volume  before  us  will  aid  the  young 
aspirant  greatly.  The  introduGtmy  letter  by  Hon. 
John  A.  Bingham  will  itself  be  worth  a  gieat  deal  to 
the  young  speaker  by  its  lessons  and  inspiration. 
The  work  is  a  dear  and  succinct  exposition  of  the 
rules  and  methods  by  which  readiness  in  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  may  be  acquired,  and  an  acceptuMu 
style  both  in  com{xisition  and  gesture.  1  lie  author 
brings  to  his  work  a  mind  matured  hy  years  of  expe- 
rience in  the  very  field  of  which  ho  treats.  The 
book  is  published  in  hrst-class  style,  wcii  and  cicariy 
printed,  and  kaadsomely  bound. 

MKMom  OP  Ouvrr.  By  %  R.  Maeiuf,  D.  />.. 

Author  of  ^'Morning  and  Night  W';/,  /,  "T^/ 
Sh4j>/urd  and  Ait  E/ack"  etc.  lime.  Pp.  373. 
Ntm  VfHt:  R«iert  Carter      Bros.  Ciuemnati: 

In  every  respect  this  is  a  beautiful  and  excellent 
book.  In  mechanical  finish  it  is  first-daas,  and  its 

contents  will  instruct  the  mind  and  warm  and  bless 
the  heart  It  is  uniform  in  design  and  purport,  with 
"  Memories  of  Gennesaret "  and  **  Memories  of  Beth- 
any  '  by  tiic  same  author,  books  which  have  sold  by 
the  thousands  itt  £q|^d  and  America.  It  groups 
together  the  scenes  coimccted  with  Mount  Olivet, 
giving  a  full  and  connected  representation  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  his  sayings  and  doings,  during  the 
last  week  of  aufierings  and  triumphs  before  the  cross, 
and  of  his  ascension  from  this  sacred  Mount.  The 
fronti5;)iL-cc  is  a  remarkalile  ijictmo,  l>cing  a  careful 
attciiijit,  under  the  guidance  ot  reliable  authorities, 
to  reproduce  the  Movnt  of  Ottves  as  it  was  in  our 
Lord's  time. 

Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope.   By  Horaiius  Bcmar, 
D,  D.   Third  Seria.  P^  324.  Nem  YorJi: 

Robert  Coirkr  ^  Bros, 

We  love  the  hymns  of  Bonar,  and  arc  quite  sure 
that  all  who  have  read  the  two  preceding  scries  will 
also  want  this  one.  There  Is  im>  living  writer  of 
hymns,  and  we  believe  there  has  been  none  since  the 
days  of  Charles  Wesley,  that  can  cqiuil  Bonar  in  the 
tenderne.s«,  sweetness,  strength  of  ^th,  and  depth 
of  love  whidi  pervade  all  his  hymns.  In  the  present 
series  he  appears  to  overcome  what  ^lccm<^d  to  us  a 
defect  in  the  previi>i:^  ones,  and  tu  nuMint  up  into  a 
higher  hope  and  more  joyous  strain.  Faith  and 
ho[>c  both  are  here,  the  one  stronglv  lotinr;  nn  *hf 
Kock  of  Ages,  the  other  pccnng  into  the  skies  and 
rejoiditg  in  anticipation  of  the  gtoriea  to  1 


A  Fkbnch  CouN-ntV  Family.  By  Madame  de  Witt^ 

vS(  Ciuiz.-:.  TraiiiL:tiJ  by  Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 
\2mo.  P/.  216,  ii.yi.  IVew  Vori:  JIar/rr  ^ 
Bros.   Cineitmati:  Roiert  Oarke  6*  Co. 

Miss  Mulock,  whom  we  can  hardly  yet  consent  to 

call  Mrs.  Craik,  has  given  to  tlu-  piiMic  some  of  the 
purest  stories  and  sweetest  poetry  ot  her  own  com- 
position, and  now  enters  a  new  field  as  a  translator ; 
and  if  her  tran^slntioii'^  are  all  to  l>c  as  pure,  natural, 
and  interesting  as  the  present  one,  she  will  lay  the 
public  under  a  new  obligation  to  her.  Of  this  volume 
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she  says,  "  We  Britons  are  too  a])t  to  believe  that 
Freach  society  is  only  as  modern  French  novels 
make  ft  appear ;  bat  thb  book— wherein  the  authoress 
has  taken  her  pictures  of  both  tuitiirc  and  human 
nature  from  that  combination  of  tbe  real  and  iioag* 
irury,  which,  together,  form  the  truest  art— shows  us 
that  our  neighbors  across  the  channel  understand 
'  home  •  as  well  as  ourselves."  While  adapted  more 
especially  to  the  youi>g,  the  book  wfll  benefit  their 
eldersioo. 

Thk  Visitor's  Book  ok  Tkxts;  or,  tht  Word 
Brought  jVigh  to  Uu  Sick  and  Somnv/ul,  By  /',  :  . 
Andrew  A.  Bomr,  Fourth  Edition,  xdmo.  Fp. 
23a  Nt»  York:  Rakrt  Carttr  4*  JBm. 

This  is  a  com[xinion  for  the  sick-room ;  a  book  0/ 
ttxts  adapted  to  the  various  states  of  sickness  and 
sorrow;  a  most  convenient  and  suggestive  hand-book 

for  the  pi-tor,  and  fior  all  who  wonlj  minister  instruc- 
tion and  consolation  to  the  sick  and  suCfcring. 

Life  of  Oliver  Cromweli.  By  Chnrh-s  AJnmr, 
D.  D.  Four  I iiust rations,  xdmo.  Pp.  268.  Nr.v 
York:  CMIttt  A*  AMter.    Ci$uintuti:  6* 

The  author  has  been  diligent  in  consulting  authori- 
ties, and,  we  think,  has  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to 
"give  a  true  and  unprejuclicecl  picture  of  a  great  and 
good  mail,  wh<^  with  some  marked  fiiulta,  was  distin- 
guished by  eminent  -nrtues^  who  was  great  in  arms 
and  in  statesmanship,  and  who,  in  his  views  of  re- 
IJgious  and  civil  liberty,  stood  a  century  in  advance 
of  his  times."  Our  American  youth  will  find  this  an 
attractiTe  and  instructive  volume. 

Tllf  1:1  FMKNTS  OK  PmvsIOIjOGV  AND  HYGIENK  ;  A 
7"  v/  /''.>  -.f  /'r  I-:.iu:iitioii.tI  IititHtUiom.  By  Thos. 
U.  JIuxUy,  LL.  n.,  F.  A.  S.,  and  IVm.  Jay  You- 
mans,  M.  D.  i2mA  Pp.  42a  Niw  York:  D. 
Applr\m  &»  Co.    Cinrinnati:  R.  JV.  Carroll  &*  Co. 

VxoL  Huxley  is  one  of  the  first  anatomists  and 
physiologists  of  Our  day,  and  the  work  before  us  was 
tWefly  prepared  by  him  for  publication  in  England, 
and  has  been  edited  and  enlarged,  especially  by  the 
addition  of  the  department  of  Hygiene,  by  Prof. 
Youmans,  of  the  Sute  Normal  School,  of  Minnesota. 
These  names  insure  the  value  and  adaptation  of  the 
worlc  It  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  facts  aiid 
principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  devoid  of  ^pecu- 
lation, but  stating  in  plain  and  oxKlse  language  the 
settled  and  known  principles  ot  the  .science.  The 
anaqgement  is  ewdlent^  and  die  s^  is  especially 
commendable, 

OUl  FkII?  AVn  TITE  NkW  Ek  \.     Py  L.  Milh!!',irf!. 

TramiaUd  jrom  the  German  by  Peter  Langtey. 
Pp.  171.   $2.   New  York:  D.  Ap^ttton  6*  Co. 

CincintuUi :  R.  IV.  Carroll  Co. 

A  Stormv  Life.    By  lady  Georgiana  PulUriofi. 
Jte*   Pp.  304.   $2.   Pftm  York:  D.  Applaon 
€-'.    Cincinnati:  /i.  W.  Carroll  &*  Co. 
The  authoress  of  "Old  Fritz  "  bcp;ins  in  thiis  vol- 
ume a  new  series  entitled  "  Germany  in  Storm  and 
Sttcss,"  or  Germany  in  the  time  of  the  Rosicracian^ 


and  in  the  days  of  Goethe  and  the  glory  of  Weimar. 
"A  Stormy  Life"  is  by  the  authoress  of  "Too 
.Strange  Not  to  be  l>ue^**  etc.  Both  works  are  illus- 
trated by  GasCor  Fay. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Westminster  Kfvim>,  The  Edmburgh  Review, 
and  tke  London  Quarterly  Rei'iew,/or  yimmry,  1868, 
arc  on  our  taljle  from  t/'ie  Lcoiuu  J  Scott  Publishing 
Company,  140  Fuiton-street,  New  York.  The  West- 
minster contains  as  leading  articles  "Dangers  of 
Dcmocr.iq,"  and  "  Physiological  Psychology,"  with 
seven  other  valuable  articles.  The  lulinburgh  fur- 
nishes, besides  other  good  things, "  Tyndall*s  Lectures 
on  Sound,"  and  "Liberal  Kducation  in  England." 
"Sii  Waiter  Scott»"  "Private  Confession  in  the 
Church  of  Engtand,**  and  **  Church  Progress,"  are 
interesting  articles  in  llie  London  Quarterly.  W^e 
have  also  received  from  the  same  publishers  Black* 
wood  lor  Fdmuury. 

SOMETHINC  New.  Mr.  S.  R.  Wells,  eiHtor  Phre- 

ntdof^cal  Journal,  has  published :  The  Good  Man^s 
Legaty.  An  Excellent  .Sermon.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Os- 
good, D.  D.  With  Portrait  and  Sketch  of  Dr.  Richard 
Rothc,  of  Ileidclburg.  Price,  25  cents,  CVwfMW/* 
tion ;  Its  Cause,  and  Cure  h\  the  Swedish  Move- 
ment. With  Illustrations  and  Ditcctious  lor  lloiiic 
Application.  By  David  Wark,  M.  D.  Price,  30 
cents.  FJittittiori  cf  the  If,\irf.  The  Necessity  of 
Moral  Culture  fur  Human  Happiness.  By  Hon. 
Schuyler  Col&x.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  10  cents.  Ad- 
dress the  Publisher,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  EiTii.E  Doctrine  of  Immoktautt.  By 
I/iram  Matiison,  D.  D.  Paper.  Pp.  96.  New  York: 
Cartto*  A*  Porter.  It  is  the  object  of  this  pamphlet 

to  prove  from  the  Scriptures  that  man  has  a  purely 
spiritual  nature,  distinct  from  the  body  in  which  it 
dwells,  and  destined  to  a  separate  and  immortal  ex- 

istcnce  when  the  body  is  dissolved.  It  is  an  asser- 
tion of  natural  immortality  and  a  protest  against  all 
phases  of  annihibtion. 

BakNaSV  RutKE.   By  Ckmies  ZHekens.  itmOk 

Paper,  30  cents.  Pp.  257.  OLD  Ci  Kiosi  rv  Shop. 
Py  Charles  Diekem.  X2mo.  Paper,  30  cettU.  Pp. 
221.  Davis  QowtXtiKLSi.  By  Charles  Diekem. 
\2mo.  Pt^y  35  cents.  Pp.  351.  Sketches  iiy  Boz. 
By  Charles  Dickens.  laiwtfL  Papery  25  cents.  This 
last  is  a  juvenile  eibr^  and  contains  the  author's 
earliest  writiogs.  Waverliy  Novkls.— This  series 
is  intended  to  comprise  all  the  popular  stories  written 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  list,  so  far  published, 
eiintains  Win-erlcy,  i2mo,  pp.  204;  Iztuihoe,  l2mo, 
pp.  198;  A'i'ntl:i\irth,  i2mo,  pp.  192  J  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  i2mo,  pp.  1S2.  The  works  of  Dickens  and 
Soott  are  too  well  known  to  require  notice.  These 
are  cheap  paper  crlitions  of  their  works,  and  arc 
issued  by  the  Appletons,  of  New  York,  and  kept 
for  sate  by  R.  W.  Carroll  A  Co.,  CindnnatL  The 

type  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  the  paper  of  good 
quality.  The  former  scries  is  sent  by  mail  for  $4.50^ 
and  the  latter  fbr  |6. 
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Sunday  School  Union.— The  following  abstract 
€f  our  annual  report  for  t86B  will  show  the  state  and 
progress  of  our  Sunday  school  work  in  iSfij.  The 
total  for  lS67is  15.292  schools;  171,695  olAccrs  and 
tndiert;  t.o63,$3$  scbolan;  2.737.734  volumes  in 
library;  31,270  conversions. 

The  increase  in  schools,  officers  and  teachers,  and 
of  sdiolait,  b  much  greater  tlum  in  any  previoos 
year.  The  decrease  in  conversions  is  an  indic.ition 
that  the  spiritual  growth  of  our  Sund.iy  schools  has 
not  kept  pace  with  their  mnnericil  itrugress. 

■["'1  11  nic  of  the  Union  was  $23,197,  an  increase 
l3iS77>  1'he  expenditures  were  |2 1.898.  Our 
treasury  is  still  b  debt  to  the  amount  of  $3,472.86, 
owing  t  ;^^  aiprecedcnted  number  of  sdiools  which 
ap^icd  for  aid  in  1866 ;  consequently  we  are  um^le 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  work  as  they  should  be  met 
in  these  eventful  times. 

The  Sunday  School  Journal  reached  a  cirrul-jtion 
of  24«000  ;  increase,  4,500.  maximum  circulaliun 
of  the  Sunday  School  Advocate  was  352,500;  i$6k- 
500  at  New  York,  101,000  at  Cincinnati,  87,000  at 
Chicago,  7,000  at  Toronto;  incre;isc,  24,00a  The 
averago  drcnJation  was  306^500;  average  iocreaae, 
r2,700.  The  niimhcr  of  co|iics  piintcd  was  7^356^* 
000.    This  is  exclusive  of  the  Canada  edition. 

Forty-^lght  new  pa1)Iicatioas  were  added  to  our 
liLr.iries  and  rcfiulsites.  TIic  printing  for  the  depart- 
ment amounted  to  574,227,000  pages ;  the  binding  to 
1,343,000  books*  etc. 

Dickinson  Coi-Uecf. — Dickinson  College  is  raised 
out  of  its  i^ccuniary  embanaaament.  It  has  received 
from  scholarships  $58,757.40;  Centenary  contribu- 
tions now  invested,  $90,372.11,  making  a  total  of 
$  180,474.99.  The  debt  of  the  College  to  be  deducted 
is  53i.66a48,  leaving  a  total  productive  ftnul  of  514S.- 
814.51.  The  a»nmittee  favor  incorporating  a  Biblical 
Department^  more  fiiNyaidhig  and  cnoooraging  young 
men  fir  the  ministry.  This  is  highly  grattfyinj:  tu  ws, 
and  we  most  heartily  congratulate  President  Johnson 
and  liis  aasociatei^  both  in  the  Board  of  Tkvstces  and 

IffniKms  OF  THE  American  Board.— The  past 
jTar  was  one  of  much  prosperity  in  the  work  of  the 
Board.  The  missions  report  il  new  Churches  or- 
ganized, 22  more  native  pastors  settled,  and  the 
(y>rcc  of  native  l.iLorcrs  enlarged  from  K15  to  92S. 
The  additions  to  the  Churches  by  profession  were 
1,467.  A  lafger  apirit  of  Christian  lieaavolence  is 
tnaniicst.  Three  missionaries  and  two  women,  en- 
gaged in  mission  work,  died  during  the  ysvc;  16 
returned  home  to  leoover  tiieir  health,  and  ao  have 
been  sent  out.  The  number  of  mi5?sions  i?  18;  sta- 
tions, 104 ;  out  stations,  4S2 ;  whole  number  of  per- 
son* cmplojedt  it^i  number  of  dmrdicih  005; 


Church  members,  25,502 ;  training  and  theological  , 
schools,  16;  other  boardbig  adMxdit  16;  free  sdioolsi 
459;  pupils,  llfii^ 

The  Qv\.v  Stream. — There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean. 
In  the  severest  droughts  it  never  lails,  and  in  the 
niigbtiest  floods  it  never  overflows.  Its  banica  and 
its  bottom  arc  of  cold  water,  while  its  current  is  of 
warm.  The  Golf  of  Mexico  is  its  fountain,  and  iu  , 
mooth  is  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  It  is  the  Gulf  Stream. 
There  is  in  the  world  no  other  majestic  flow  of 
water.  lu  current  is  more  rapid  than  the  Misaiasippi  I 
or  the  Amazon,  and  its  votume  more  than  a  thousand 
times  greater.  Its  waters,  as  far  out  from  the  Caro- 
line coasts,  are  of  an  indigo  blue.  Tbey  are  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  that  this  line  of  junction  with  the 
common  sea- water  may  be  traced  by  the  eye.  Often 
one-half  of  the  vessels  may  be  perceived  floating  in 
the  gulf-strcam  water,  while  the  other  half  is  in  the 
common  water  of  the  sea,  so  sharp  is  the  line  .md 
the  want  of  affinity  !>ct\vccn  flicsc  writer?  ;  and  siich, 
too,  the  reluctance,  su  to  speak,  on  tiie  part  of  those 
of  the  Gulf  Strcim  to  tntngle  with  the  common  water  | 
of  the  «c,i.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  another 
peculiar  fact  The  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Norway  j 
are  supplied  with  wood  from  the  troiHCS  by  the  Gtilf  | 
Stream.  Think  of  the  Arctic  fishermen  burning  xipon 
their  hearths  the  palms  of  Hayti,  the  mahogany  of 
Hondoraa»  and  the  {mdons  woods  of  tho  Amiiaan 
and  the  Orinoco. 

Police  of  Lovnov.— They  are  bold  men,  pttfcctly 
fearless,  most  of  them  of  long  experience,  and  ready  t 
at  any  moment  to  grapple  with  a  rogue  or  ruffian.   I  | 
have  seen  tliem  handle  two  or  three  fellows  who 
were  disposed  to  resist  their  authority  in  a  way  which  j 
was  a  caution  to  peace  dtstorbers.  They  are  about 
every-whcre,  especially  active  in  ]'rescr\ing  order  on 
the  Sabbath  {  and  in  waUung  the  streets  of  London  1 
itisdiflfculttobebeyonddies^torcaRofapoIice'  j 
man.    As  tliey  are  retained  during  good  behavior, 
and  are  not  subject  to  political  change,  and  do  not  1 
feel  anxious  about  offending  pot>hoose  politicians,  or  | 
lieaitatc  to  refuse  to  fraternise  with  drunken  rowdies, 
they  are  doubly  efficient,  and  are  ever  prompt  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.   Their  uniform  is  neat,  and  every 
man  aeems  to  average  six  ieet  | 

Thf  Narcotics  a.nd  Poisons  we  Induit.e  is.— 
The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life  states  that  tolracco  \ 
is  produced  to  the  extent  of  4.480,000,000  pounds  an-  [ 
nually,  and  ia  used  among  800,000.000  of  men ;  opium, 

among  400,000,000  of  men  ;  Indian  hemp,  among 
250,000  oi  men  ;  betel-nut— or  piuang — among  too,- 
000,000  of  men ;  cocoa,  among  10^000,000  of  men. 
Little  is  known  in  Knropc  of  the  u=.c  of  hemp  as  a  I 
narcotic  i  yet  in  the  East  it  is  as  tamiliar  to  the  vo- 
luptuaiy  aa  die  opium  and  tobacco  of  other  rq^ona.  I 
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The  vaHie  of  theie  arddes  to  fixed  at  ;£'6<v$oo,fioo 

annuallv — $3o;,-;oo.ooo.  Sup])nse  we  add  strong 
diink,  what  a  frightful  aggregate  of  expense  we  would 
ilum  I  Hard  tunee  would  ceaae  if  man  would  oeaae 
to  pohop  bnaadC 

Jarring  on  Rail-Cars. — One  of  the  annoyances 
to  whidi  people  are  subject  on  railroads  is  the  didc^ 
cty-dack  all  the  time  making  itself  heard  above  the 
tnmble  of  the  wheeb  juid  the  snorting  of  the  engine, 
and  any  or  all  the  other  noises  combined.  This  is 
to  a  certain  extent  a  necessity,  for  it  is  occasioned  by 
the  wheels  passing  over  the  open  apacea  between  the 
rails.  Sumctimcs,  indeed,  the  uncvenne?s  occasioned 
b}'  one  raii-cnd  being  above  or  below  its  neighbor 
incfeaaea  thia  radtet ;  but  the  open  space  itself  is  the 

main  caii«;e.  This  miijht  be  remedied  by  a  closer 
contact,  but  that  the  expansion  of  the  iron  raits  on  a 
foad,  say  soo  miles  fa  length,  in  a  good  hot  Summer^ 
dny,  will  ariiounf  to  ne:\rly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
the  extent  to  which  the  same  rails  will  contract  on  a 
•n^ppiog  cold  day  in  Winter.  Without  the  joints 
there  would  be  a  pretty  state  of  thinga. 

An  EltGUSH  School  His  i  -An  English  cler- 
gyman has  provided  a  history  for  the  use  of  schools, 
in  which  he  says  of  the  American  Revolution  :  "  As 
England  had  been  at  great  expenses  during  this  war, 
it  was  thought  fit  that  the  Xoi  ih  American  colonists 
should  contribute  their  !>hare.  'I'his  the  .\mericans 
wickedly  resisted,  and  thdr  spirit  toward  the  mother 
conntrv  became  wof^e  and  wnr^c.  Tt  was  in  a  preat 
measure  the  fault  of  England.  We  were  right  in  the 
dispate ;  but  we  had  been  feaifcHy  wrong  in  not  snp- 
plj'in!!  thftse  va*t  regions  with  bishops." 

Some  of  our  Southern  historical  text-1x>oks  can 
parallel  even  this  nonsense.  We  have  seen  some  of 
tilt  :n  filled  with  tiuestions  and  statements,  even  in 
arithmetic,  designed  to  prejudice  and  mislead. 

What  is  Silica  ^— Silica  is  a  mineral  substance, 
ooomonly  Icnown  as  pnt;  and  it  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  vegetable  tribes,  that,  although  flint  is  so 
indestructible  that  the  strongest  chemical  aid  re- 
quired for  its  solution,  plants  possess  the  power  of 
StMtlhin^  and  secreting  it.  Even  .so  delicate  a  struct- 
ure 05;  the  wheat  straw  dissolves  silica,  and  every  stalk 
of  wheat  b  covered  with  a  perfect,  but  inconceivably 
thin  coating  of  this  substance. 

Amid  all  the  wonders  of  nature  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  expiain,  there  is  none  more  startling  than 
that  wWch  reveals  to  our  knowlec^  die  faot  that  a 
flint  stone  consists  of  the  mineralized  l>odic«;  of  ani- 
mals, just  as  coal  consists  of  masses  of  mineralized 
v^ietable  matter.  The  aidnuds  are  believed  to  have 
been  inftr-oriat  nnimalctdT,  mated  wl;li  .silicicms  sliells, 
as  the  wheat  straw  of  to-day  is  coated  with  a  glassy 
covering  of  ntica.  The  skeletons  of  animalculte 

which  ronijKisc  flint  may  lie  l)roiii;ht  viiuler  micro- 
scopic examination.  Geologists  have  some  difficulty 
ia  determining  their  opinions  respecting  the  relation 
which  these  animalctilx  bear  to  the  Hint  stones  in 
which  they  are  found.  Whether  the  animakulx,  in 
dense  masses,  form  itbe  Hsm,  or  v^bether  the  flint 


merely  supplies  a  aepnldaer  to  tiie  countless  millions 

of  creatures  that,  ages  ago,  enjoyed  each  a  separate 
and  conscious  existence,  is  a  problem  that  may  never 
be  8(rived.  And  what  a  problem  f  The  buried  plant 

being  disentomhcd,  after  having;  lain  for  ages  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  gives  us  light  and  warmth ;  and 
the  ammalcule^  after  a  sleep  of  ages,  dissolves  into 
the  sap  of  a  jilant,  and  wraps  the  coat  it  wore  prolxi- 
bly  "  in  the  beginning,  when  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  when  the  earth  fiiat  brought  forth 
living  creatures,"  around  the  sknder  Stock  of  waving 

corn  1 — Tlie  Rcamt  Why, 

Facts  from  the  Last  British  Census.— >There 
are  forty-six  persons  in  England  who  have  incomes 
of  ;C450>ooo  a  >-ear,  equal  to  two  millions  and  n  quar- 
ter dollars,  while  four  hundred  and  forty-four  persons 
have  incomes  ranging  from  fifty  to  t^^'o  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollar.^  a  year,  and  eight  hundred  and 
eleven  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand.  In  Ireland 
there  is  but  one  person  who  has  an  income  of  upward 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  twenty- 
one  Ii  ivc  iticoines  from  fifty  thonsand  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  thirty  from  twcnty-tive  to  fifty 
thousand  dolburs.  Among  other  fiwts  of  interest  hi 

the  last  census  of  Great  Pritain,  it  t!«  ?!tated  that  the 
English  people  in  Scotland  numbered  18,562  males, 
and  19,S34  females;  the  Scotch  people  b  England 
and  Wales,  60,704  males,  and  42,834  females ;  Irish 
people  in  England  and  Scotland,  219,397  males,  and 
199,853  females. 

Tlif  males  in  the  three  islands  at  the  soldier's  age 
of  twenty  to  forty,  amount  to  three  millions,  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  So  that,  with  a  good  milida 
system,  and  such  a  degree  of  military  disci  inline  as 
experience  in  this  country  has  proved  can  be  attained 
by  volanteers,  England  might  bid  defiance  to  all 
Europe  in  arms. 

MoRTALfTY  IN  Great  Citii  s. — The  following, 
from  the  London  Times,  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  suiislics  of  mortality  lelating  to  our  largest  city, 
New  York: 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  yet  the  iincontestaWc 
figures  quoted  by  Dr.  Letheby  leave  it  beyond  all 
doubts  that  the  average  of  health  throogbout  the  city 

of  I.nndon  is  higher  than  the  nverape  of  health 
throughout  all  England,  taking  town  and  country 
together.  The  mortality  in  ail  England  ia  at  the  rate 
of  22-8  in  every  1,000  of  the  population  ;  in  the  city 
of  London  it  is  at  the  rate  of  33-3  for  every  1,000  in- 
habitants.  The  advantage  hi  our  lavorAos  expressed 
in  a  decimal  wliii  h  is  equivalent  to  only  half  an  indi- 
vidual for  every  1,000  is  not  very  great,  although,  in- 
deed, it  comes  to  a  considerable  saving  of  life  when 
the  ihoii>aiids  are  multiplied  by  hundreds.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  two  drcunutanccs  lead  us  to  regard 
even  this  small  advantage  with  no  ordinary  satisfeo* 
tion.  For,  in  the  first  jilace,  the  improvement  has 
been  progressive ;  it  has  been  slow,  but  steady  and 
aure.  Gradually  the  mortality  has  decreased,  till  the 
usual  yearly  death-roll  of  3,768  has  been  reduced  to 
2.904  within  the  period  of  nine  years,  during  which 
the  city  has  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Sanitary 
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The  Ladies  Rbpositort. 


CcMnmiflsioiL  The  deaths  thii  year--23-3  per  th<M< 

sand,  or  l  in  every  45  of  the  inhabitants — are  9  per 
cent  below  the  general  average,  and  represent  a  sav- 
ing of  s861lvea.  And,  tecondly,  this  grati^riBg  ksuU 

li.i'^  Iki-cti  tihlaincc]  in  the  face  of  otNtadCS  vtudl 

seemed  to  be  alniost  insiirmonntaWe. 

CoNsuMiTioN  OF  FiTEU— One  pound  of  carbon  in 
bqming  gives  14,000  units  of  heat  14,400X772=11,- 
li6,Soo  foot  lbs.  On  the  supposliinn  that  one  hour 
is  occupied  in  the  burning,  then  I  l,l  l6,8oo-=-6o=  185,- 
s8o  foot  lbs.,  represents  the  mechanical  v^thie  of  the 
beat  for  one  minute.  185,280-7-33,000=  'jd  liorse- 
power.  In  other  words,  the  mechanical  value  of  one 
pound  of  carbon  burned  in  one  hour  is  5-6  horse- 
power, and  one  horse  power  per  hour  is  equivalent 
to  I — 5  6  lbs.  culxjn  ljurned  per  hour.  Tiuis  it  will 
be  seen  that  our  engineers  realize  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  fiid. 

iKTRMreitAifCB  AND  CiUMK.oA  few  yesn  ago  the 

Brtli-h  r.uli.uncnt  pnssctt,  at  about  the  same  time, 
two  bills — one  to  enforce  the  closing  of  public  houses 
in  Scotland  on  the  SabhaUi,  the  other  to  aathoiite 
the  raising;  of  /['t2,ooo  by  the  tity  of  Fdinburgh,  for 
Uie  enlargement  of  its  jail,  which  was  entirely  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  nnmher  of  criminals  sen- 

tcticed  to  contineiiiLMit.  The  first  of  these  bills  was 
immediately  carried  into  effect  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  after  the  dosing  of  drinking-hotises  on  the 
Sablxilh  in  the  above-mentioned  city,  it  was  found 
that  the  number  of  criminal  oflenses  for  the  }'car  had 
been  reduced  one-third.  The  authorities,  therefore, 
dedded  to  defer  the  raising  of  the  12,000  for  a 
tioie.  At  the  dose  of  the  second  year  the  number 


of  aimfaiah  was  still  farther  reduced,  and  the  idea 

of  enlarging  the  jail  was  nhandoned  At  the  presf  nt 
time,  after  several  years'  operation  of  the  Sabbath 
law,  the  jail  is  so  modi  iQp  iaiie  that  one  entire  wing 
is  unocctipiod,  ami  the  authorities  are  considering  to 
what  other  useful  purpose  it  can  be  applied.  It 
would  be  well  if  politidans,  who  are  every>where 
throughout  the  tn\intry  (Icnrunuinc;  the  friends  of  the 
Sabbath  and  temperance  as  fanatics  and  enemies  of 
civil  liberty,  woald  read  and  meditate  upon  this  fact 

Western  Book  Concer.n. — The  ibllo«ing  Ex- 
hibit of  tlic  Western  Agents  was  duly  audited,  and 
will  be  made  to  the  Annual  Conferences  of  1868: 


RFtriitv,  KS  FKOM  ALL  SOt'KCeS. 

UkV.  Rr.il  Kn.iif,  N<iie»,  Accmints  and  l''ixture»-.#57t,989 
iibiliuc&  oi  all  kinti<,  November  ya,  1867  „  111,614  85 

— 4M.«»  y» 


leaving  at  lliM  ^ .  „ 

Deduct  capital  MavMBlMr  jt^  1H61 


Laavlnt  sat  praCti  fat  yaar  sadhii  Nor.  90^  tSSf ~....t$7,435  17 

The  Western  .Agctits  have  also  paid,  during  the 
year,  to  bishops,  and  to  order  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, $10,383.83,  which,  added  to  the  above,  make 
the  profits  567,819.00. 

The  total  net  capital  stock  of  the  two  Book  Con- 
cerns is  $1,050,946.17.  The  total  profits  for  1867 
were  $i28;37i.39h 

Rf.ligioi;s  STATtsrics  of  Illinois. — The  Church 
membership  of  the  diflcrent  denominations  in  this 
State  is  given  as  follows :  Methodists,  8o,ocx) ;  Bap- 
tists, 53,000;  Presbyterians— «f  every  name— 30,000; 
Congrcgationalisfs  16,000;  Episcopalians,  5,000; 
Universalists,  5,000 ;  Unitarians,  3,000 ;  Campbell- 
ttcs,  lOyOOO;  Lutherans,  6,000.  Tlu  re  arc  various 
other  lesser  sects,  in  all  probafaili^  numbering  25,0001, 


ITOR'S 


Dit  Todd  amd  Wokan^s  Rigmt&— The  fellow- 1 

ing  letter  tells  its  own  story  vipor<uislv  and  to  tlic 
point  In  behalf  of  the  abused  Doctor,  however,  we 
would  say  that  nothing  that  we  liave  seen  in  Ids 

book  would  indicate  that  he  wnuld  dispute  any  point 
raised  by  the  writer.  If  they  perfectly  understood 
ead«  other  we  do  not  thiidc  (hey  wooid  dISsr  greatly 
in  their  views  on  the  vexed  question,  at  least  so  Cur 

as  the  f  )ll owing;  pointf?  nrc  rnnrcrned  : 

" '  I  ciaim,  iheii,  iw  her  thai  it  is  her  "  right"  to  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  \o\c,  Tes|)ect,  honor,  and  OOOMdcntioo  in  her 

sphere.  I  claim  that  it  it  her  right  i«t  have  eveiy  poniUe  aid 
andadvantacstaihMllharnlMioii.  .  .  .  She  hu  a  right  to 

b«  exempted  from  certain  thin;:*  thai  men  mast  endure.  She 
ought  to  be  cKcmpted  from  the  hard  drudgery  of  earth.' 

"  Thus  writes  Dr.  Todd  in  the  Congrtgationalist, 
:-.nd  thus  quotes  paper  afler  paper,  and  finally  our 

beloved  Rejwsitory.  Is  any  woman's  heart  %r,  wnnt- 
ing  in  sensibility  as  to  be  untouched  \yy  the  kiaii  and 
gracioos  worda?  Can  ahc  be  ungrateful  for  the 
'lijve,  rc<;pert,  and  honor,'  the  'exemption  from 
drudgery,'  the  'aid  and  advantage?'   What  more 


JABLE. 

can  the  most  exacting  spirit  ask  ?  Ah,  me  1  if  words 

were  nnlv  things!  If  wnni.iii  rr.vr  exempted  from 
drudgery  and  granted  every  possible  aid  and  advant- 
age to  fiilfin  her  mission— if  she  were  shielded  from 
all  the  storms  of  life  and  reared  like  snmc  tender 
plant  in  a  warm,  sunny  atnoosphere,  niclhiiiks  there 
are  few  who  would  have  tlie  hardihood  to  prefisr  the 
oat-door  life  of  storm,  and  heat,  and  cold.  But  how 
many  women  enjoy  these  rights  which  the  good 
divine  so  graciously  concedes?  To  a  few  petted 
daughters  of  wealth  and  luxury  this  life  of  ease  is 
pos.siblc,  but  upon  thousands  of  the  wives  and  moth- 
ers of  our  land  is  imposed  a  heavier  burden,  a 
severer  drudgery,  a  more  incessant  and  exhausting 
toil  than  upon  the  hu.«bands  and  fathers.  There  are 
thousands,  too,  who,  in  lieu  of  household  cares,  or, 
perhaps,  in  addidon  to  them,  are  compelled  by  stern 
necessity  Tn  i^n  niii  and  battle  with  the  world  and 
wTcst  hu;n  it  the  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  dear  ones  dcpendini;  <  n  them.  What  kind  of 
'aid  and  advantai»e*  do  they  find  then'  Wh u  Hit 
scorn,  and  misrepresentation,  and  inji^-tice     Slitrl  'ed 
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\if  wotiMf,  their  senpfcn  wrMchtdly  undervahieil  uid 

nni^crpaid,  where  is  nmv  their  meed  of  'love,  respect, 
honor,  and  consideration?'  Yet  dare  Dr.  Todd 
tmtxt  tint  they  are  out  of  tfidr  iphere  in  honestly 
rittemptiiiK  fo  provide  for  their  <mn  meoeailtici  or 
those  of  helpless  loved  ones  i 

'*Nob  levemicl  sir.  Yon  shall  not  lord  ft  over 
God's  heritage  in  this  manner.  Every  woman  'stands 
sii^le  in  responsible  act  and  thoi^ht,'  and  must 
mark  oat  ho'  own  sphere  aaxirding  to  the  capabiK- 
ties  God  has  given  her,  and  ttiS  drcumstnnccs  in 
which  she  is  placed.  If,  thrown  npon  her  own  re- 
sources, she  can  best  provide  for  herself  hy  entering 
a  store  or  counting-room,  you  shall  not  send  her 
away  to  starve.  Slie  will  live  p.intlv  cniui^Ii  upnii 
her  meager  salary — a  s.ilary  which  the  public  senti- 
ment you  are  fostering  will  make  more  meager  still. 
If  -he  is  c.ip.ib!e  of  tnklni,'  a  higher  pl.icc  and  win 
ning  t.omp«tence  and  fame  by  the  exercise  of  lofty 
powers,  you  shall  not  'wheedle  her  into  contented 
insignificance'  by  the  cry  that  she  is  oitt  of  her 
sphere,  nor  frighten  her  the  petty  threat  that  if 
she  will  lecture,  or  practice  inedidne,  or  seek  polit- 
ical h^nnrs  she  nw^{  l)lai.k  boots,  carry  hods  of 
mortar,  knock  down  oxen,  stick  swine,  and  slaughter 
csttle.  When  she  develops  any  particular  aptitnde  fo  r 
these  employments  no  doulit  she  will  K-  ready  to  enter 
tbcm,  and  perhaps  some  would  be  willing  to  do  so 
even  now  ibr  the  sake  of  a  reasonable  compensation. 

"  Dr.  T'  idd  knows  and  aeknowled^es  the  di--ad- 
vantages  under  which  women  labor  when  thrown 
tipon  their  own  resources  for  support,  but  he  makes 
IK)  attempt  and  proposes  no  plan  to  remedy  this 
evil,  while  he  loads  with  ridicule  and  reproach  all 
such  efforts  made  by  others,  and  then  tries  to  atone 
for  the  wrong  he  has  done  with  smooth  words  and 
honeyed  speeches  about  the  beauty  and  saciedness 
of  woman's  mission.  We  have  had  enough,  ruul  far 
more  than  eqough  of  these  stale  seti;i mental  ]>iati- 
tudes ;  we  want  something  more  f?ul>stantial.  If  a 
brother  or  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of  daily 
Ibod,  and  one  say  onto  him,  Depart  In  peace,  be  ye 
warmed  and  filled,  nr.twith'stnndin';  vc  pi\  e  him  not 
those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth 
it  profit  V  How  long,  O,  how  long  will  Church  and 
clerg\'  stand  in  the  way  of  ref -mi,  nnd  in  attempting 
to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  age,  be  themselves 
overwhelmed  by  the  rushing  tide,  whidi  wilt  sweep 
on  in  spite  of  th-  ni  and  over  them  !  A  pro-slavery 
Church  made  many  infidels;  a  Church  which  would 
ty-namm  over  woman  is  making  many  more.  But 
for  the  Divinity  wiiliin  it,  whii  h  renders  it  invincible, 
we  might  tvell  jisar  that  Christianity  itself  would  foU 
Uiroagh  the  weakneM  and  wtiriadom  of  its  advo- 
cates. Blanciib  Aroek." 

Emioks  and  CoNmiinrroiis.— The  following  rac>- 
letter,  just  and  true  m  most  of  its  views  and  all  of  its 

facts,  is  fi'om  one  whf>se  articles  we  seldom  find 
rca&on  to  decline.  As  to  the  "  inconsistencj' "  re- 
ferred to,  we  accept  the  writer's  amendtnent»  as,  of 

course,  in  savins  "every  erlitor  will  potmre  upon 
every  really  good  article,"  etc,  we  meant  every  arti- 


cle Tcally  food  fir  Mm  m  its  adaptation  to  his  own 

periodical.  In  a  very  important  sense  an  ariiele  is 
really  good  or  not  good  in  rdation  to  the  wants  of 
each  editor.  What  may  he  "good"  for  one  ptriod- 
ieal  niav  not  be  "  pi>orr'  for  another.  The  two  facts 
that  editors  are  quite  as  liable  to  mistakes  as  other 
people,  and  that  they  judge  of  «rtkte»  chiefly  in 
rehition  to  their  owm  needs,  will  explun  noit  of  tha 
£u:ts  of  the  following  letter: 

**Diar  Edittr, — I  can  not  rest  till  I  have  eased  my 
mind  of  the  thoughts  caused  by  your  letter  to  your 
contributors.  Methodist  etlitors  are  the  most  cour- 
teous on  earth,  and  you  are  about  the  roost  courteous 
of  Methodist  editois.  Do  you  know  why  you  have 
offended  none  ?  The  reason  vo«  mnv  gather  from 
the  foreg«*jng  sentence.  Writers  are  not  so  un- 
rcisonable  as  to  take  offense  because  editors  reject 
(heir  articles.  It  is  the  maniur  of  re'eetion  that 
offends.  There  is  but  one  £uilt  to  find  with  that 
article  of  yours,  •  To  our  Contrihatora.'  Do  not  you 
t.ike  ofTense  if  I  indicate  it:  'We  arc  often  ohtitjed 
to  decline  articles  of  sufficient  literary  merit  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  have  not  space  for  them»  and 
at  other  times  because  they  treat  of  subjects  simOar 
to  others  which  have  recently  been  used.  .  .  . 
Contributors  may  be  sure  that  every  editor  win 

pounce  U|)on  e\erv  reallv  pood  article  with  almost  as 
much  aridity  as  the  miner  upon  a  new  lead  of  gold.' 
Ts  there  not  a  Kttle,  just  a  little  inoonsSsteney  In 
this?  Would  if  not  he  better  to  say,  'go'  d  for  his 
piu-poses?*  And  if  the  Litter  assertion  is  true,  what 
correct  and  admirable  judges  editors  must  be  I  One 
thing  is  a  little  curious  about  it  How  comes  it  that 
one  editor  refuses  what  another  eagerly  accepu?  It 
can  not  be  because  one  ia  a  good  judge  and  the 
other  is  not,  for  you  say  'every  editor;'  besides 
writers  [are  somewhat  mididous,  perhaps,  and]  try 
number  one  with  what  number  two  rejects,  and  vice 
versa.  There  is  no  editor  who  will  not  buy  what 
some  other  editor  rejects.  Who,  then,  is  to  be 
judge  of  the  absolute  merit  of  an  article?  The 
writer,  bewildered  by  so  diverse  opinions,  can  not 
tell  the  quality  of  his  production. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  editors,  with  exceptions  above 
named,  and  a  few  others,  are  a  moat  unsatlsfiictory 
set  of  beings.  That  they  reject  an  article  is  no  sign 
it  is  bad ;  that  they  accept  it  is  no  sign  it  is  good ; 
yet  they  dl,  with  one  accord,  assert  UQgratelUly, '  We 

are  always  triad  to  pet  a  good  article.'  This  is 
claiming  to  know  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  being  very 
hard  indeed  on  each  other,  not  to  mention  writers. 

"T!ditor<:  who  are  not  thetn-ebcs  writers  are  by 
iu  the  most  arrogant  and  conceited.  One  in  New 
York  has  more  than  onoe  jeered  in  a  Tow-bred  style 

at  the  claims  of  authors,  askir;.^  what  w  >idd  bet  f me 
of  tbem  were  there  no  editors  to  patronize  and  pay 
them.  What,  indeed?  What  did  become  of  them 
in  the  days  of  Job,  Moses,  Plato,  or  liefore  editors 
were?  What  would  become  of  editors,  I  ask,  were 
there  no  writers?  Say  die  earth  were  to^lay  to 
swallow  every  editor  on  the  globe,  how  long  would  it 
be  Ixiforc  from  the  ranks  of  writers  their  places 
would  be  filled  ?   You,  dear  sir,  are  an  author ;  to 
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you,  as  such,  I  speak.  Let  the  editor  JbtgtTe  my 

pbinncss;  my  heart  is  warm  anc!  kind  tOWVd  yOU, 
though  my  words  may  sound  rude. 

**  With  a  fiict  or  two  I  dose.  I  know  an  eifitor, 
one  who  assimK-s  the  most  that  an  editor  can,  who 
rejected  and  destroyed,  without  the  slightest  ^^wlogy, 
articles  for  which  the  writer— bring  happily  able  to 

reproduce  fhcin — ufti-iwaril  received  nine  hiwulred 
dollars.  I  know  an  editor  of  one  of  the  great  New 
York  dailies— the  leading  editor,  who  would  admit  no 
merit  in  a  poem,  and  aitered  it — for  which  tiic  writer 
was  afterward  well  paid  by  an  editor  of  a  paper  of 
the  same  nmk,  who  Is  also  a  first'dass  poet  He 
rejected  the  former  editor's  amendment,  and  accepted 
the  original  lines  of  the  writer.  I  know  editors  who 
have  been  greatly  pleased  with  articles  whidi  have 
1)een  more  than  once  rejected  by  their  craft  brothers 
whom  they  consider  hardly  their  equals. 

"Thus  you  see,  dear  Doctor,  there  is  something 
for  the  writer  to  think,  if  he  does  not  often  say  it, 
•when  such  editorial  assertions  as  'good  articles  every 
cditur  accepUi,'  meet  his  eye.  And  the  writer  ob- 
jects to  hearing  a  just  and  Bohic  editor  make  use  of 
an  unjust  and  injurious  atatemenk  Am  I  excused?" 

Wm.  B.  BRADBU»Y.^The  following  incident  was 

related  by  Prot  Sanders,  the  author  of  a  series  of 
books  for  primary  schools,  at  a  recent  Teachers*  In- 
stftute  held  in  Lockport,  New  York.  No  doubt 
this  was  the  turning  point  in  Mr.  Bradbury's  remark- 
able career.  We  give  the  incident  as  reported  from 
Mr.  Sanders*  language :  Many  years  ago^  wUle  walk- 
ing down  Broadway,  he  chanced  to  hear  music,  some- 
thing like  singing,  and  the  thrilling  sounds  arrested  liis 
attention ;  and  it  being  a  pulilic  place  be  walked  in, 
took  a  seat,  and  listened  for  awhile  to  the  exercises. 
He  found  there  quite  a  large  number  of  small  diil- 
dren,  singing  such  tunes  as  Old  Hondred,  and  the 
like,  under  (lie  direction  of  a  boy  of  perhaps  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  of  age.  After  the  entertain- 
ment was  dosed,  he  walked  leisurely  along  up  to 
where  the  young  man  was  standing,  and  said  to  him, 
'Sir,  you  ought  to  have  a  different  book  from  this 
one  you  are  using  to  instruct  these  little  children 
from.  You  should  have  some  neat  little  book  con- 
taining selections  fitted  and  adapted  to  these  juvenile 
minds.'  Said  the  boy  to  Mr.  Sanders,  *  I  am  fully 
aware  of  that,  sir ;  but  I  have  never  leen  «uch  a 
book.'  '  ^\'eli,  sir,'  said  he,  *  I  am  engaged  in  making 
just  such  a  book  as  you  want  here,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  you  go  to  work  with  me  to  finish  it ;  I  wish 
you  tn  write  the  tutirs  to  such  sclcction.s  as  I  may 
choo>e.'  '  Why,  sir,'  the  lx>y  replied,  '  I  can  not 
write  a  tune ;  I  never  attempted  such  a  thing  in  my 
life.'  But  Mr.  S.  had  detected  a  power  of  music  in 
the  boy  which  he,  himself,  w;is  nut  avv.itc  ui,  and 
whicbf  if  properly  cultivated  and  dcvclo|>ed,  would 
Ix;  of  some  use  to  the  world;  and  he  said  tn  him, 
'  1  think  you  can,  and  you  come  over  to  my  ottice  in 
the  moming-^ving  him  the  name  and  number  of 

the  street,  for  thev  had  been  strangers  fill  that  time — 
and  I  will  give  you  some  poetr)*  to  write  tunes  for  ;' 
and  the  boy  consented  and  came  over.  The  result 


was,  that  after  a  few  inefliecttn]  attempta  on  the  piece 

entitled  'Ttv,  Trv  Aijain,"  he  succeeded  in  pcttincr  a 
piece  that  was  adapted  to  it,  and  they  sung  it  to- 
gether. That  boy  has  since  tlkat  tfane  written  a  vast 

amount,  perhaps  more  than  anv  other  living  man.  of 
the  Ijcst  music  that  ever  charmed  the  ear.   That  Iwy 
was  Wm.  B.  Bradbuiy,  ind  hii  moaic  to-day  thrills  . 
and  cbamw  the  can  of  a  worM.** 

A  Qt-ESTio.N  IN  Socua  SciBNOL— We  pve  the 
following  note  from  one  of  our  readen»  without 

comment :  i 
"  I  wa.H  much  interested  with  your  article  on  Social 

Science  in  the  faniiarv  number ;  but  there  is  one 
feature  of  our  social  lite  which  you  did  not  depict. 
I  refer  to  the  aphrit  of  public  crime  which  seems  to  I 
rule  the  hour.  It  is  appallinp  to  read  of  the  thcfti;,  j 
robberies,  suicides,  murders,  and  enormities  which 
abound  in  all  portkms  of  the  country.  Sh  revds  in 
its  most  outrageous  forms.  It  does  not  piu  on  the 
seductive  dianns  of  an  angel  of  light,  but  in  open 
day  stalks  undisguised.  *Dark»  dark,  amidst  the 
blaze  of  noon,'  it  seeks  its  victims,  takes  possession 
of  tiieir  wills,  leads  captive  their  judgment,  urges  to  i 
despenOion  and  lolly,  and  shuts  out  all  thoughlv  » 
well  as  all  hope  of  heaven.  This  is  not  a  matter  in 
which  men  alone  are  interested,  but  our  wives,  our 
sisters,  our  daughters  are  equ.illy  its  victims  and  its 
subjects.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  public  opinion 
has  Ixren  debauched,  that  war  has  rendered  men's 
minds  familiar  with  and  indifferent  to  rapine  and 
bloodshed,  that  political  causes  produce  the  present 
excitement,  and  that  with  a  new  administration  the 
carnival  of  crime  will  cease.  Is  there  not  something 
behind  and  deeper  than  all  these?  Arc  our  laws 
executed  for  ris^hteousness'  sake,  impartially  and  with- 
out fear  ?  Have  we  a  practical  faith  in  God  and  ia 
the  Gospel  of  hb  Son  ?  Do  we  fed  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  and  so  teach  it  in  our  schools  and 
preach  it  in  our  pulpits?  Is  our  home  training  a 
matter  of  duty  and  consdence  aa  mudi  as  of  con-  | 

veiiieiue  niul  self-ease?    Ts  it  a  sufficient  rebuke  of  ; 

sin  to  keep  our  garments  unsoilcd  from  contact  with  I 

the  low,  the  ignorant,  the  degraded,  the  brutal  ?  If  | 
sin  ruled  them  only,  we  mif;ht  plead  some  human 

excuse;  but  the  educated,  the  wealthy,  the  refined,  i 

are  themsdves  guilty  of  horrid  crimes.  How  are  we  | 

to  reach  even  them?    And  how  ate  wc  to  sa\c  ti  e  ■ 
masses  ?  I  am  not  a  croaker,  dear  editor,  but  indeed 
I  am  a  FEARER." 

Death  of  a  Contributor. — Miss  Lctta  C.  Lord 
has  furnished  us  with  a  few  irfecea  of  poetry  for  the 

Repository  of  sufficii  nt  merit  to  t^ive  promise  of  con- 
siderable success  as  she  ripened  into  maturcr  years. 
But  she  vras  ripening  for  heaven  and  not  for  earth, 
.ind  her  mother  drojis  us  a  note  sayinfr  that  she  "has 
gone  home."  She  writes:  "I  am  writing  with  Atr  I 
pen,  but  the  dear  hands  are  folded  and  quiet  There 
are  no  papers  strewed  on  her  table  ;  her  piann  skives  ' 
forth  no  sound,  for  the  angels  whispered  to  her  and 
lured  her  away  with  thdr  sweeter  muNC^  «nd  I  am 
;  bdng  drawn  nearer  to  God." 
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MEMOIRS  OF  MADAME  RECAMIER, 


JEANNE  Francoise  Julie  Adelaide  Ber- 
XARO  was  born  id  Lyons,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1777.  Her  Either  was  a  notary  of 
that  city,  ami  though  an  extremely  handsome 
man,  lie  does  not  appcnr  tn  liavc  been  remarlc- 
ahlc  in  any  other  particular.  Madame  Bernard, 
her  mother,  was  also  possessed  of  sin^tar 

bcniit^'.  and  ;^f>o(l  Inisintss  faculties,  contriving 
to  amass  and  preserve  a  large  fortune  tiirough 
the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  At  an  early  age  JuHette  ^vas  placed  at 
the  convent  of  La  Desertc,  under  tlic  care  of  an 
aunt,  who  was  a  nua  of  that  sisterhood.  The 
{mpressions  received  there  were  never  erased ; 
long  years  after  she  wrote  this  fragment  of  her 
correspondence,  one  of  the  few  that  were  not 
destroyed : 

**From  this  serene  and  innocent  period  of  my 
life,  I  tdm  with  regret  to  one  of  turmoil.  The 

former  romes  back  to  me  snmptime<?  like  a 
vague,  sweet  dream,  with  its  clouds  of  incense, 
its  Innnmeiable  ceremonies,  its  processions  in 
the  garden,  its  chants,  and  its  flowers.  It  is 
fV)nhtle«?<?  owinsj  to  these  vivid  impressions  re- 
ceived in  childhood  that  I  have  been  able  to 
retain  my  religious  belief^  though  coming  in 
confict  with  persons  of  such  various  and  con- 
tradictory opinions.  I  have  listened  to  them, 
understood  them,  admitted  them  as  far  a.s  they 
were  admissible,  but  I  have  never  allowed  doubt 
to  enter  my  heart." 

Her  extreme  grace  and  beauty  attracted  atten- 
tion from  an  early  age.  Her  mother  was  proud 
and  vain  of  her  own  beauty  and  that  of  her 
daughter,  and  when  with  her  f;nperintended 
Juliette's  education  and  toilet  with  equal  care. 
On  one  occasion  they  went  to  Versailles  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony  of  the  royal  family  while 
clinini:^.  As  the  crowd  passed  around  the  ^rand 
table  Juliette  was  singled  out  by  Marie  Autoi- 
V«t.XXVIlL-j6 


nette,  who  afterward  requested  her  to  go  to  her 
private  apartments,  where  she  was  measmred 

with  the  young  princess,  who  was  about  her 
own  age.  After  she  left  La  Deserte  she  joined 
her  parents  at  Paris,  where  her  parents  lived  in 
ease  and  elegance,  entertaining  at  their  house 
the  most  distinsftiislied  i>u1-lic  r^ien  of  the  day. 
Mme.  Bernard  educated  her  daughter  with  great 
care.  She  showed  a  talent  for  music,  played 
well  on  the  harp  and  piano,  and  in  her  old  age 
foiind  much  pleasure  in  this  accomplishment, 
when  she  could  no  longer  use  her  eyes.  She 
also  excelled  in  dancing,  and  delighted  in  the 
amusement  in  licr  yoiiri:;<:r  days.  Her  famous 
shawl  dance  served  Madame  de  Stael  as  a 
model  in  Corinne. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  made  her  first 
communion  at  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  de  Charl- 
lot,  and  two  years  after  accepted  the  hand  and 
name  of  M.  Recamier,  an  eminent  Parisian 
banker.  He  was  forty-two  j-ears  of  age,  tall, 
with  fair  complexion  and  regidar  features  ;  his 
mind  was  wel^cyUiv'ated^  Jtis  mapoe^.agreeable, 
and  his  dispoiitTon  "goierous  and'volatile.  His 
money  and •  ad vvce  T\e re:  ^Iwa^jy  .-at-  tii c  disposal 
of  a  friend;  .but  lihovilff  tht  Aicnd  die,  but  few 
hours  were  given  to  regret.  "  Another  drawer 
closed,"  he  said,  and  that  expressed  all  his  sor* 
row.  Their  marriage  took  place  at  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  RcvoV.Mion,  the  year  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king  and  queen.  M.  Recamier  wit- 
nessed it,  and  daily  saw  friends  beheaded  %  he 
said  he  beheld  the  r-'voltin;;  .spectacles  in  order 
to  prepare  his  own  mind  for  the  fate  that  would 
probably  be  his  own.  But  his  family  escaped 
the  guillotine  through  the  friendly  influence  of 
Bnrrpre. 

Four  years  after  his  wife  was  the  acknowl- 
edged beauty  par  excellence  of  Paris.  "Her 

figure  was  flexible  and  elegant,  a  well-poised 

head,  throat  and  shoulders  of  admirable  propor- 
tions, beautiful  arms,  though  .somewhat  small, 
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a- little,  rosy  mouth,  pearly  teeth,  Uack  hair  that 

curled  naturaHy,  :x  rielicalo,  rot;ular  nose,  an 
incomparable  brilliancy  ol  complexion,  and  a 
lovely  expression.*'  Such  was  Madame  Reca- 
mier.  Wherever  she  went  tlte  excitable  populace 
receiver!  her  with  ciilliusiasm,  rcndy  to  turn 
crazed  upon  any  subject  at  a  moment's  warning. 
When  ]>ub1ic  worship  was  reestablished  Madame 
Kecamicr  was  solicited  to  haod  a  purse  at  St. 
Roch  lor  charily;  slie  consented;  t!ie  church 
was  fuil ;  people  mounted  on  the  altars  aud 
chairs  for  one  glimpse  of  the  heroine  of  the 
hour,  and  the  collection  amounted  to  twenfy 
thousand  francs.  Wherever  she  appeared  a 
captivated  crowd  followed,  and  in  any  public 
assembly  or  social  gathering  she  iras  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers. 

Though  she  lived  under  the  Government  of 
Is;^)oleon  she  met  itim  but  twice,  once  at  a 
public  assembly  where  he  addressed  a  speech 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Mme.  Re- 
camier  rose  to  get  a  better,  look  at  the  speaker  ; 
the  attention  of  the  crowd  was  diverted,  and 
NapoleoOf  annoyed,  gave  her  such  a  harsh  look 
tliat  s!ic  resumed  her  sent.  She  met  him  after- 
wart!  at  a  fete  given  by  Lucien  Bonaparte ;  Na- 
poleon, the  First  Consul,  then  pronounced  her 
charming.  She  wore  on  this  occasion  a  robe  of 
white  satin  with  pear!  nmnments;  white  was 
her  favorite  dress ;  she  rarely  wore  colors,  and 
preferred  pearls  always  to  diafoonds.  Napoleon 
determined  to  secure  her*  for  his  court,  and  a 
few  years  after  made  the  proi>osition  thn>UL;li 
Fouchc.  This  was  declined  ;  the  slight  was  not 
forgiven,  and,  seizing  her  visit  to  the  exiled 
Mme.  de  St.-iel  as  a  pretext^  he  exiled  her  also. 
She  was  lianished  for  three  years,  and  did  not 
return  to  i'aiis  lill  ailcr  the  fall  of  iNapoleon. 

Perhaps ^)« 'admiration  <){  h^-other  Lttcien 
added  to  the  atfimosityAf  ilie'fcjjrnis  conqueror. 
It  was,Yn$lt^Siuls«d>*9^  2  corr<;siM7iuience  car- 
ried otV'uoflvi:  JiTtt:«4AIfi;Qf,^yiiWy^io  the  fair 
Juliette  was  well  known  in  Parisian  circles. 

The  business  relations  of  M.  Recamier  with 
M.  Necker  brought  about  lite  friendship  of  his 
wife  widt  Mme.  de  StaeL  It  lasted  tltrough 
life.  This  is  ihc  account  given  of  their  first 
meeting:  "The  lady  came  about  the  sale  of  a 
house.  Her  costume  was  peculiar;  she  wore  a 
morning  gown,  and  small  dress  hat  trimmed 
with  flowers.  I  took  her  for  a  foreigner.  I 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  licr  eyes  nnd 
expression.  This  interview  was  but  a  passing 
one,  bnt  it  made  a  deep  impression.  I  only 
thought  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  so  much  did  I  feel 
the  influence  nf  that  stron;;  ardent  nature." 
Their  iutimacy  cuutiuued  uuiiiteitiipleJ  till 
broken  by  death. 


At  Coppet,  wheae  Mme.  de  Stad  spent  a 

portion  of  her  exile,  Mme.  Recamier  met  Prince  ' 
Augustus,  of  Prussia,  nephew  of  Frederick  the 
Great    The  admiiation  she  inspired  on  the 
lovely  shores  of  Lake  Geneva  seems  to  have 
been  deeper  than  a  transient  f;uicy  of  the 
romantic  young  man.    He  Haltered  himself  t 
that  his  admiration  would  induce  Mme.  Reca- 
mier to  consent  to  I>reak  the  tic  that  bound  her 
to  her  husband — a  tie  that  \u  Rus.sia  could  be 
ZA  easily  broken  as  made.    There  was  yielding 
at  first  on  her  part,  but  after  thought,  with  tiie 
practical  considerations  of  the  subject,  and  the 
•gentle  kindness  and  generosity  of  her  husViand,  j 
induced  his  wife  to  dismiss  the  question.  Mme.  ' 
Recamier  sent  him  her  likeness.   He  prized  it, 
and  at  her  request,  returned  It  at  death,  twenty 
years  afterward,  writing  three  months  before, 
with  a  preiietuimenl  of  the  future,  "  The  ring 
you  gave  me  I  will  carry  to  the  tomb." 

Adricn  t\c  Montmorency,  afterward  Duke  de 
Laval,  and  liis  cousin  Matthieu,  Duke  de  Mont- 
morency, were  lirm  and  true  friends  of  Mme. 
Recamier.  The  latter  watched  her  worldly  and 
dangerous  career  with  the  an.xiety  nntl  solici- 
tude of  one  who  well  understands  tlic  uncer- 
tainties and  temptations  of  the  giddy  world,  i 
and  tlic  value  of  time  and  ilic  .salvation  of  the 
soul.    Tins  watchfulness  is  found  expressed  in 
most  of  his  letters :  '*  I  want  to  see  you  enter- 
ing u|)on  the  only  road  that  will  lead  to  true 
happiness.    I  tremble  to  see  you  threatened  ■ 
with  its  loss.    I  shall  pray  incessantly  that  God  [ 
may  open  your  eyes  aud  convince  you  that  a 
heart  that  loves  him  truly  is  not  so  empty  as  you  j 
imagine.    He  only  can  inspire  you  with  a  true  ! 
love,  not  transient,  but  constnni  md  sust  lincu."  ' 
In  another  he  advises:  "Put  your  JaiiJi  iu  the 
tendejrest  of  hearts  and  in  the  wisest  of  coun* 
sels.    I   hope  you  have  not   forgotten  your 
promise  to  devote  daily  half  an  hour  to  con- 
secutive and  serious  reading,  and  also  a  few  [ 
moments  to  prayer  and  meditation."  | 

Throiighont  his  correspondence  her  heart's 
best  interest  is  his  first  thought,  his  advice  and 
suggestions  always  kindly  <^ered  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  love.  In  his  youth  he  luut 
j)lunged  deeply  in  wild  and  extravagant  ex- 
cesses, but  the  sudden  dcatli  of  a  brother 
changed  him.  He  lived  to  be  honored  and 
respected,  and  died  universally  beloved  and  , 
lamented.  His  death  was  renLirkable.  He 
attended  his  parish  church  leeling  slightly  in- 
disposed, and  expired  without  a  groan  or  a 
pang,  apparently,  while  kneeling  at  the  foot  of 
t!ie  altar — a  death  that,  had  his  choice  been 
given,  would  have  been  preferred  as  desirable  j 
above  an  othersi  bending  tow  at  the  foot  of  the 
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cross,  the  outward  emblem  of  the  faith  he 
cherished  in  his  souL 
M.  Recamier  was  twice  uafortimate  in  twsi- 

ne«!?::  the  ?rrnnr|  rime  his  wife's  forfnne  was 
hazarded,  and  the  greater  part  ot  it  lost  in  his 
impnident  'speculations.    She  was  then  no 
longer  youn{j,  and,  taking  the  advice  of  her 
I    friends,  slit-  csta'tlislicd  n  retreat  anrl  hnme  for 
j   the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  Abbaye-aux- 
I   l».ts,  a  retigftotis  community,  providing  liberally 
1  Ibr  her  husband's  wants  and  those  of  her  father 

■  and  his  r>!;!  friend,  M.  Lcninnard,  uliom  she 
I   had  known  and  cherished  from  childhood.  The 

change  was  great,  but  slie  seems  to  have 
!    accepted  it  contentedly,  and  spent  some  of  her 
'    hapnie«?t  hours  in  this  '^ecliuled  spot,  visited  1)V' 
her  most  cherislied  friends  and  many  distin- 
'  piished  strangers.   M.  de  Chateaubriand  thus 
describes  her  home:  "The  bed-chamber  w.is 
i    fiimished  with  n  boolc-rn':?,  a  harp,  a  pi.ann, 
a  portrait  of  Mme.  tie  Suel,  and  a  view  of 
I  Coppet  by  moonlight;  on  the  windows  were 
I    pots  of  fIfiWLTS.    W!i('n  fjulfc  l)r«'.ithlt!ss  from 
I   hanng  climbed  three  flights  of  stairs,  I  entered 
the  cell ;  at  the  approach  of  evening  I  was 
t  enchan  ted.  The  wi  ndows  overlooked  the  garden 
[    of  the  Alihayc,  under  the  verdmt  <?hade  of  which 
I   nuns  paced  up  and  down  and  pupils  played. 
1  The  top  of  an  acacia  pierced  the  sicjv  vaA  in 
the  distance  rose  the  hills  of  Sevres.   The  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  threw  a  i^f)!  !en  H^hf  over  the 
landscape  and  came  in  through  the  open  win* 
dowa.    Some  liirds  were  settling  themselves 
for  the  night  on  the  top  of  the  window-blinds. 
Here  I  found  silence  and  solitude  lar  above  tlie 
j    tumult  and  turmoil  of  a  great  city." 
I      Here  slie  lived  a  quiet  fife,  refusing  to  enter 
t!<e  gay  society  where  she  reigned  a  queen. 

■  At  dinner  her  tittle  f.tmily  were  assembled,  her 
husband,  father,  their  friend,  M.  Lemonard,  M. 
Ballanche,  another  tiied  friend  and  noted  per- 

I  son.  and  a  nephew  of  ^^.  Rcr^^mler.  In  the 
evening  she  received  and  entertained  the  numer- 

1    ous  visitors  who  sought  her  in  this  seclusion. 

I  An  acquaintance  with  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
commenced  nt  the  bedside  of  the  dvinc^  Mme. 

i  de  Stael,  and  continued  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  eventful  life.  It  was  soon  resolved 
into  a  settled  friendship,  and  his  numerous  Iet« 
tcrs  .show  unwavering  copfiflenre.  respect,  and 
affection  in  her,  remaining  constant  till  death 
severed  the  band  of  sympathy. 

His  letters  all  breathe  the  same  spirit  of 
reliance  upon  her  friendshi])  and  dl.ssritisf.iction 
wjih  tlie  world.    He  writes  from  London  in 

I  iSst :  I  can  not  go  any  where  here  without 
seeing  something  that  recalls  to  me  my  youth 
and  my  suflfering,  the  friends  that  I  have  lo«^ 


the  people  that  have  p.i'^'^ed  awav,  the  Iiopc"? 
that  I  cherished,  my  lirst  works,  my  dreams  of 
glory,  every  thing,  in  foct,  Involved  In  the  fiiture 
of  a  ynunc;  man  who  feels  himself  bom  for 
some  purpose.  I  have  grasped  some  few  of  my 
chimeras,  others  have  escaped  me,  and  none 
of  them  have  been  worth  what  they  cost  One 
thins;  is  left  me,  and  while  I  retain  that  I  shall 
be  consoled  for  my  gray  hairs  and  all  my  fail- 
ures on  tiie  long  road  I  have  been  traveling 
over  for  thirty  years." 

I  "  *''eir  first  acquaintance  M.  de  Clialeaubriand 
introduces  his  wife  to  Mme.  de  Recamier:  she 
was  witty,  noble-hearted,  quick-tempered,  and 
without  beauty ;  her  correspondence  with  Mme. 
de  Recamier  sliows  that  she  esteemed  and  val- 
ued lier  friendship  highly.  If  she  felt  jealousy, 
it  is  well  conceded.  She  lived  a  long  and 
charitable  life,  and  her  husband  survived  her 
but  a  short  time.  Alter  the  death  of  IM.  Mont' 
morency,  a  prayer  comix)scd  by  M,  de  Clialeau- 
briand was  sent  (0  Mme.  Recamier.  It  is  enti- 
tled a  Christian  Prayer  for  the  Loss  of  a  Friend, 
and  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way : 

I  feel  that  my  soul  is  wearied  of  life,  for  my 
heart  is  desolate  and  bereft,  and  the  joy  of  my 
days  is  gone  from  me.  Mv  God,  why  haf^f  thou 
taken  away  him  who  was  so  dear  to  me  \  Happy 
he  who  has  never  been  bom,  for  he  knows 
nt  ither  hearl-troubles  nor  sinkings  of  the  soul. 
Wliat  have  I  done,  O  Lord,  to  lie  afflicted  thus  ? 
Our  friendship,  our  interviews,  the  mutual  con- 
fidences— ^were  they  not  perfectly  innocent? 
And  why  lay  thy  hand  so  heavily  upon  a  worm  } 
O,  my  God!  pardon  the  madness  of  my  grief 
I  feel  that  I  complain  unjustly  of  thy  severity. 
Absorbed  in  this  beguiling  friendship,  did  I  not 
forget  thee  ?  Did  I  not  bestow  upon  the  crea- 
ture a  lovo  due  only  to  tlie  Creator?  In  seeing 
me  in  love  with  perishable  dust,  tiiy  anger  was 
aroused.  Thou  sawest  that  I  Imd  cast  my  heart 
on  the  waters,  and  tliat  the  waters  in  their  flow 
would  sweep  it  away  to  the  bottom  of  tJie  abyss. 
Eternal  Being,  before  whom  the  only  permanent 
and  solid  reality  all  vanishes  away;  thou  alone 
art  worthy  of  love.  Thou  alone  canst  .satisri,- 
the  insatiable  desires  of  man,  whom  tliou  bear- 
est  in  thy  hands.  In  loving  thee  no  more  in- 
quietudes, no  more  fears  of  losing^tfae  object  ot 
our  choicre.  In  that  love  are  comprehended 
ardor,  strength,  sweetness,  and  intinite  hope. 
In  contemplating  thee,  O  Beauty  Divine  I  the 
entranced  soul  feels  that  thou  art  the  only  one 
over  whom  death  hn-^  no  power. 

"  But  O,  Miracle  ot  goodness !  in  thy  bosom 
I  find  again  the  virtuous  fKend  whom  I  have 
lost!  Through  thee  and  in  thee  my  love  for 
him  Is  renewed,  and  my  whole  being  in  giving 
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itself  up  to  th«e  shall  fiiid  itself  united  to  tbat 
of  my  friend.  Our  holy  attachment  wlU  partake 

then  of  thy  eternity." 

Cold,  glittering,  and  beautiful  as  dazzling 
Winter  snow-drift,  this  prayer  is  no  emanation 

from  the  truly  Chnstian  heart    For  a  period  of 

forty  years  tliis  correspondence  cnntirnu  cl :  flieir 
old  friends  dropped  one  by  one  from  their  old 
circle  and  passed  awayi  the  faces  and  forms 
tliat  haunted  the  retreat  of  the  Abbaye-aux-bais 
were  no  lonorer  seen,  anr!  the  new  and  young 
could  not  nil  ilie  vacant  places.  Tired  of  life, 
wearied  of  tfie  "vanity  of  vanities,"  Chateau- 
briand, in  his  old  a^je,  infirm  and  feeble,  preferred 
the  spot  where  Mme.  Rccamier  spent  her  last 
days  above  aU  others,  longing  for  the  retreat 
when  ^ent,  and  when  unable  to  write  dictating 
lettcris  to  her.  ^vhich  i-.e  s';jned  with  his  own 
trembling  handwriting.  In  1830  M.  Recamicr 
died  at  the  Abbaye-aux-bais.  He  was  carefully 
attended  by  his  wife,  and  received  every  atten- 
tion th.it  kindness  could  dictate.  They  h.id 
lived  for  iliii  tr-seven  years  in  harmony,  thuiiL;li 
their  inequality  ct  .^ge  and  temperament  pre- 
vented the  exi.stence  of  any  real  .sympatliy  .ind 
congeni.iltly  of  feeling.  M.  de  Ciiate.Tul  ri.uul 
lost  his  wife  sixteen  years  after,  leaving  him  old 
and  infirm,  the  wreck  of  a  brilliant  man,  now 
reduced  to  entire  dependence  uix)n  the  a8si.st- 
ance  of  other*:.  Tlic  friend  of  forty  years  did  ' 
not  fail  him.  .Mme.  Kecamier  devoted  iier  time 
and  attention  to  the  task  of  soothing  his  re- 
maining  ye.irs,  and  he  earnestly  begged  that 
she  woi.ld  In-.tr  his  nrist^e.  She  rcE^iscd  firmly. 
"Why  iliouid  we  marry.  '  siie  answered.  "If 
solitude  !s  painful  I  will  remain  with  you ;  the 
world  Mill  sanction  my  t.iking  care  of  you. 
Years  and  blindness  surely  give  me  this  right." 

He  became  SO  entirely  dependent  upon  her 
attention  that  he  writes,  during  a  short  absence 
for  her  health,  "It  is  a  ;;reat  pity  to  he  always 
separated.  Alas,  ^lien  shall  we  meet  again  ?  I 
still  think  that  we  ought  never  to  leave  each 
other,  for  wc  are  not  sure  of  meeting  again. 
Return,  then,  quickly.  I  must  never  leave  you 
again.  Adieu,  adieu — always  adieus.  Life  is 
made  up  of  them." 

She  resumed  her  place  at  his  side,  though 
"tifTLting  from  weakness  and  nr.\'  tv  resulting 
from  the  lass  of  her  eyesight.  His  mind  was 
much  disturbed  by  exciting  public  events,  but 
his  last  illness  confined  him  only  a  few  days  to 
his  bed.  He  recLivci!  tlu'  last  s.icramcnt  with 
the  knowledge;  and  constiousness  uf  his  death; 
with  fiiith  and  humility. 

M.  dc  Chatc.aul  ri.in  I  in  his  last  days  was 
easily  affected  to  tears,  and  he  repronched  liim- 
self  for  the  weakness,  but  was  afraid  of  being 


too  much  overcome  in  addressing  his  friend  on 

the  eve  of  his  death.   After  he  had  received  the 

holy  viaticum,  he  never  5;pnke  n^t^in.  "His 
fever  was  high  and  colored  his  cheeks,  giving  to 
his  eyes  extraordinary  brilliancy.^  '*!  was  sev^ 
eral  times  alone,"  says  her  biographer,  "with 
iMme.  Rccamier  by  the  bctlside  of  thi?!  great 
man  in  his  struggle  with  death.  Each  time  that 
she,  choked  with  grief,  left  die  room,  he  followed 
her  with  his  eyes  without  recalling  her,  but  with 
an  agony  indicative  of  the  fear  lest  he  should 
not  see  iter  again.  As  she  could  not  see  tliese 
looks,  she  was  filled  with  despair  at  his  silence. 
Blindness  ]i ad  l)«.';;im  the  work  of  separation  be- 
fore death.  Four  persons  witne.ssed  his  death, 
Count  Louis  de  Chateaubriand,  the  Abbe  Dcg- 
ererry,  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  Mme.  Recaniier, 
S!ie  shed  no  tears;  a  strange,  alarming  pa!lor 
spread  over  her  face,  which  never  left  it  She 
did  not  repulse  any  consolation,  or  any  efforts 
of  her  family  to  interest  her  in  conversation  and 
reading.  She  thanked  them  for  these  atten- 
tions ;  but  a  sad,  heart-rending  smile  played  on 
her  lips.** 

She  often  spoke  of  him  as  if  absent  moment- 
ar>]\,  and  imagined  she  saw  him  entering  her 
door,  the  obscurity  of  her  vision  aiding  the  illu- 
sion. When  in  this  enfeebled  state  of  mind  and 
body  the  cholera  broke  out  in  her  vicinity,  and 
Iicr  ftlcnds  had  her  removed  from  the  infected 
neighboriiood  of  the  Abbayc-au.x-bais,  though 
she  still  drove  there  daily.  One  day  after  her 
return  from  that  place,  while  dre.ssing  for  din- 
ner, she  was  attacked  with  violent  sjTnptoms  of 
the  epidemic,  and  after  a  luinful  illness  of  twelve 
hours  expired. 

"We  t\\?l\\  meet  again,  wc  .<;hall  i>Tcet  again," 
.she  repeated  to  her  niece,  and  when  she  lost  the 
power  of  utterance  she  raised  her  lips  for  a  last 
kiss.  When  the  last  moment  came  her  chamber 
was  a  .scene  of  grief,  and  amid  the  sol  s  i  f  tLc 
family  and  tlie  kneeling  servants,  the  Abbe  de 
Cazales  recited  the  pniyers  for  the  dying. 
Cholera  frequently  leaves  sad  traces  upon  the 
featuics  of  its  victims,  but  after  death  hers  as- 
sumed a  wonderful  beauty;  the  sweetness  and 
loveliness  of  earlier  life  hovered  sUll  upon  the 
face  of  the  far-famed  Mme.  Recamier. 

It  is  to  be  rcijrctftd  that  in  her  Memoirs  so 
few  glimpses  of  her  rcai  inner  nature  can  be 
obtained.  Her  biographer  pkices  her  before  the 
public  in  her  most  ami.able  light,  conceaUng  her 
faults  and  weaknesses  with  tlie  ^watchfulness  of 
devoted  afleclion,  thougli  from  liaily  personal  in- 
tercourse with  her  no  one  had  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  discovering  the  darker  side  of  character. 
"She  was  neitlier  a  French  fool  nor  a  Frcnrh 
tiirt,  '  ai  i>he  1ms  been  pronounced,  nur  was  she 
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simply  an  elegant,  beaatiful  woman.  The  quail* 

ties  of  her  character  retained  the  admiration  her 
beauty  excited.  The  first,  the  best  of  men  and 
wonaea  that  France  and  England  produced, 
were  proud  and  happy  to  be  counted  on  her  list 
of  friends;  and  perhaps  no  woman  with  less 
prefcnsinns  pver  attracted  more  admiration; 
and  wliile  the  tlioughtiessness  and  frivolities  of 
her  earlier  life  must  be  condemned  from  an  En- 
gh'sh  stand-point  of  propriety,  it  would  be  unjust 
and  illiberal  to  judge  her  by  that  criterion. 
Flattered,  indulged,  spoiled  by  constant  admi- 
ration almost  from  the  cradle,  she  indulfed  in 
ejctravan;ar.ces  and  vanities  reprehensible,  but 
not  entirely  inexcusable.  No  heartless  flirt,  no 
simple,  pretty  fool  would  have  clung  to  the  for- 
tttoes  of  her  friends  through  weal  and  woe, 
as  she  did,  brnvincj  misfortune  and  danger 
thereby ;  or  have  received  the  admiration  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  heroes  of  the  day, 
dukes,  poets,  ministers  of  State,  and  men  of 
the  first  literary  talent,  without  txirninc:;  a  shal- 
low brain,  or  becoming  false  to  some  noble  prin- 
ci{des  that  characterized  her  life,  and  caused  her 
to  be  deeply  lamented  at  death.  She  accepted 
her  singular  beauty  as  a  gift,  hist  in  later  years 
never  sought  by  the  ^d  of  falsities  to  conceal 
tibe  ravages  of  time.  A  friend  who  had  not 
seen  lier  !  ir  main  years  once  complimented  her 
tpon  Ikt  iook.s.  "All,  my  dear  friend,"  she 
replied,  "it  is  useless  fur  me  to  deceive  myself. 
From  the  moment  I  noticed  that  the  little  Sa- 
voyards in  the  street  no  longer  turned  (»  look 
at  me,  I  knew  that  all  was  over." 


OUT  OF  BONDAGE. 


PART  SECOND. 

MEANTIME,  in  the  home  that  Bent  had 
h-Tt,  a  sfrani^c  scrnc  was  beinp  enacted. 
No  sooner  was  he  out  of  sight  than  little  Asa 
gave  a  series  of  shrill  hurrahs,  which  brought  the 
neiglibors  to  their  windows  to  see  what  >vas  the 
matter,  and  sent  all  llic  cats  witiiin  hearing; 
scudding  up  the  tr^cs  with  their  tails  as  big  as 
their  heads. 

"  Deary  me  1"  sighed  a  good  old  ladj  who 
happened  to  be  sweeping  her  door-steps,  "  trou- 
bles never  do  come  singly.  There 's  that  poor 
Mrs.  Bent  just  parted  from  her  husband,  and 
now  her  bojr  has  gone  into  fits.  What  11  come 
next?" 

Mrs.  Bent  could  not  have  decided  whether 
^e  was  an  object      pity  or  not  She  was 

consciou?>  of  a  feflin^j  of  relief  even  while  her 
ears  were  half  deafened  by  the  Ixiy's  .shouts. 
There  was  no  one  to  blame  her  for  his  behavior. 


In  future,  she  would  not  be  obliged  to  account 

for  her  own  actions  to  any  fellow-creature. 

Judith  had  gone  directly  into  the  parlor,  which 
bad  been  shut  up  so  long,  and  opened  all  the 
blhids. 

"Hurrah  for  sunlight!"  .she  shouted,  as  the 
sound  of  her  brother's  cheering:  fell  on  her  cars. 
"  O,  mother,  just  come  in  here  one  uiiuuic  ! 
See  what  a  pleasant  room  it  Is  now  it  is  open  I 
Let  us  work  here  instead  of  in  that  dismal  old 
shop." 

"  My  child,"  said  her  mother,  nervously  look- 
ing in  at  the  door  of  the  room,  ^you  must  shut 

the  blinds  and  come  out." 

"  Blue  beard  is  gone,  mother." 

"What  will  the  neighbors  say,  my  dear?" 

"  I  do  n*t  care  what  they  say.  I  never  have 
had  a  real  good  time  for  a  whole  day  in  my 
life.  Now,  mother  dear,"  said  Judttli  coaxingly, 

do  n't  fret  I  will  sober  down  by  to-morrow 
and  be  the  best  child  you  have ;  but  to-day  I 
am  too  <;!  id  to  behave  myself.  I  am  too  light 
here,"  she  added,  putting  her  hand  to  her  heart 

Mrs.  Bent  sighed.  It  was  dreadful  to  see 
the  children  rejokiiig;  more  dreadful  to  know 
tliat  she  felt  in  some  degree  die  very  gladness 
tiiat  tiiey  were  expressing. 

"Where  Is  Mary ?»» 

"In  the  kitchen,  mother.  Don't  you  hear 
her  sing?  That  is  a  splendid  song."  •  And 
Judith  began  to  whistle  the  air.  1 

"Call  her,  Judith.  Tell  her  that  I  want  to 
speak  to  her." 

Mary  came  running  in;  her  face  flushed  with 
exercise  and  pleasure. 

♦'What  is  it,  mother?" 

"  You  and  I  arc  left  to  manage,  Maiy.  Do 
you  think  we  can  do  it?" 

**Of  course  we  can.  I  think  I  inherit  the 
talent.   We  shall  get  alfflig  nicely."  Mary's 

bright  smile  was  reassurin^^. 

"  I  f  you  can 't,  you  can  call  on  me,  you  know," 
said  Judith,  soberly.  "I  shall  be  around  here 
generally." 

"  Come  into  the  kitclicn,  mother,  and  See  if  I 
have  not  made  a  beginning." 
Mrs.  Bent  followed  her  mechanically — almost 

sorrowfully,  as  she  noted  the  bright  glow  on  the 
young  girl's  cheek,  which  should  naturally  have 
been  stained  with  tears. 
Mary  threw  open  the  door  and  showed  the 

table,  set  with  tlie  best  dishes.  "You  did  not  i 
eat  a  morsel  for  breakfast,  dear  mother.  The  i 
rest  of  us  could  not  cat  much.  So  as  soon 
as  fiitber  fairly  started  off  I  made  some  new 

coffee  and  boiled  some  eggs.  Here  is  some 
toast  just  as  you  like  it,  mother,  and  I  put  on 
some  cake  for  the  cliiidren." 
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"  Company  cake,"  remarked  Judith.  "  But  we 
never  have  any  company,  you  sec,  so  go  ahead." 

"My  dear,"  a.«>ked  their  mother,  "don't  you 
think  that  this  looks  as  if  you  were  rejotdngf 
over  your  fatlicrs  ausencc  ?" 

"WclJ,  we  are  not  mourning.  We  can  not 
look  dismal  and  feel  happy.  You  would  not 
have  us  liypocrites.*' 

'  N'o,  Mar>',  not  hypocrites.  But  I  am  afraid 
tliis  is  not  right." 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  surely,  when  do 
one  is  harmed,  an(!  no  law  is  broken." 

"All  things  may  be  lawful,  but  all  things  are 
not  expedient." 

"Mother,  if  you  will  just  taste  this  coffes  you 
will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  expedient;  O,  do  let 
us  be  Iiajijjy !    Just  for-  one  dav." 

Thus  adjured  Mrs.  Bent  yielded.  It  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  resist  a  will  stronger  than  her 
own,  and  the  children  had  strong  wills.  But 
!  they  loved  lier.  She  felt  tlic  difference  between 
I  the  dictatorial  e.xaction5  of  her  lordly  spouse, 
and  the  bving  persistence  of  her  alTecttonate 
(1  iugliters.  So  she  sat  down  by  the  coffee  urn, 
and  gave  a  pleased  look  to  the  old-fesbioned 
china  and  silver. 

She  could  not  remember  when  it  had  been 

used  before.  It  Iiad  all  l>e(  n  a  bridal  present 
to  her  from  her  grandmother.  She  remembered 
how  she  used  to  admire  the  quaint  pattern  in 
her  chydbood,  when  she  was  permitted  to  take 
]  her  tea  in  one  of  the  tiny  cups  and  satirers. 
The  image  of  herself)  a  gay  child,  rummaging 
grandmother's  shelves  and  drawers,  came  up 
before  her ;  and  pleasant  memories  of  her  happy 
cliildhood  at  homo,  the  partial  love  of  her  ilear 
|Xircnts,  the  at}ectionate  pride  of  her  brotlier, 
the  innocent  freedom  of  her  young  days,  all 
ctme  thron-ing  out  of  the  past  Ah,  she  had 
been  sonu'hocJy  once. 

Then  came  a  retrospect  of  her  dreary  married 
life.  She  recalled  the  early  demands  upon  her 
uncjUL's(ii)nin;j  ol.)Cflience,  and  tlic  gradual  dying 
out  of  her  personal  identity.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  regain  this  now  ? 

In  the  midst  of  her  reflections  came  a  loud, 
prolonged  crowing  at  the  door,  ?s  if  a  dozen 
roosters'  notes  were  blended  into  one,  and  then 
yotmg  Asa  gave  a  somersault  into  the  kitchen, 
and  alighted  on  his  feet  by  his  mother's  side. 

"Why.  .A.saf* 

Anotlicr  whirl  of  his  heels,  leaving  him  Ibis 
time  standing  on  his  head. 

"  My  son !  Get  down  or— up.  You  will  break 
.  your  neck." 

"  I 've  done  it,  mother.  Hurrah,  I 've  done  iL" 

"Don't  scream.  We  are  not  deaf.  Wliat 
have  you  done 


"Climbed  it  to  the  verj'  top.   The  old  poplar. 
It  was  a  lough  one,  too.    No  limits  till  you  get  I 
up  to  tlie  sky,  and  notiiing  but  roUc-n  ones  ihea. 
Did  n't  you  hear  me  crow  on  the  tq;»?" 

"What  'u'OuUs'owT  father  say?" 

"Don't  know.  He's  o-p-h.  I've  wanted 
to  do  it  ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy.  And  now 
it  is  done."  Asa  drew  a  long  breath  of  satis> 
faction. 

"But  you  won't  do  it  again  if  I  ask  you  not 
to.   Will  you,  dear?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  boy  decidedly,"!  sha'n't 
do  it  again  ifyoii  ,7,;//7  ask  me.  It  is  too  hard 
work.    That  job  is  done  with." 

Judith  had  been  helping  cad)  one  to  toas^ 
and  now  busied  herself  In  preparing  the  eggs 
for  her  brollicr. 

"  Mary,  you  arc  a  born  cook,  i  wonder  why 
you  were  not  appointed  kitchen  girL  /  hate 
housework." 

"  Do  you  ?    Tliat  is  unfortunate.   But  we  can 
share  it  to^cllier  unless  mother  objects." 

Judith  knew  tliat  objections  from  that  quarter 
Ii.id  never  been  consiitercf!  in  deciding  the  fam- 
ily affairs,  and  she  answered  rather  saucily,  "It 
would  be  strange  if  mother^s  first  act  of  auiburity 
should  make  me  into  a  kitchen  drudge." 

Mary  caught  the  pained  look  on  her  mother's 
face.  "  We  won't  talk  in  that  way,"  she  said, 
"  because  we  know  that  mother  only  wants  to 
do  what  is  best.  And  don't  free  yourself,  Judy. 
I  like  to  cook,  and  mother  irons  !}eaul: fully,  and 
you  are  the  best  girl  1  know  for  sweeping  and 
dusting.    We  shall  manage  splendidly." 

"  I  'II  help,"  said  Asa,  speaking  with  his  mouth 
full,  .ind  up.setiing  his  coffee  as  he  leaned  over 
to  pull  Uie  cat's  tail. 

"I  sec  you  will,"  said  Mary,  laughing.  "You 
can  do  a  great  deal  if  you  try.  You  will  be  all 
the  man  ihnt  we  shall  have  in  tlie  liouse.  So 
you  will  bring  in  the  coal,  and  poh.sh  the  knives, 
and  run  of  errands.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
work  for  us  all." 

"  And  nobody  to  make  us  do  it.    Hurrah  !*' 
Asa  h.-id  unconsciously  expressed  the  feeling 
of  the  rest  A  smile  passed  round  the  table^ 
and  the  boy  thought  he  had  said  someihtngvery 
witty  indeed.  ! 

All  this  time  the  soldier-father  suppo.sed  his 
obedient  family  to  be  busy  in  the  shop^  finishing: 
off  the  vests  and  pants  that  he  had  left  behind. 
But  he  had  been  gone  a  week  before  there  was 
any  regular  work  done  in  tlie  shop. 

His  written  orders  came  in  due  time,  and  i 
among  the  rest  was  .n  bill  of  fare  which  com- 
prehended the  smallest  details  of  tiie  cooking.  i 
This  paper  Judith  tacked  to  the  pantry  wall  for 
the  esqiress  purpose  of  being  abte  to  assure  | 
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kendf  tint  it  was  ditdbeygd  in  every  partteular. 
Mary  good-naturedly  laughed  when  her  sister 

explained  tht<;  to  her. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  encourage  Judith 
!a  such  a  spirit?*'  aslced  her  mother.   A  ques- 
tioning remonstrance  was  the  extent  of  her  au- 
!    thority  over  her  children.   Tliey  had  so  lonj^ 
I    witnessed  her  gentle  submission,  and  so  often 
seen  her  silenced  if  she  ventured  to  express  an 
j    opinion,  that  they  were  scarcely  aware  thnt  tliey 
I     owed  her  any  obedience.    It  wns  well  that  their 
love  fur  her  prevented  any  open  disregard  of 
I    her  wishes. 

I  Mary  replied  to  !icr  question  tnuch  as  she 
j    would  to  a  pet  chiid.    "Don't  worry,  mother 

dear.  We  will  be  careful  and  prudent.  Noth< 
\   lag  shall  be  wasted  if  I  can  help  it  But  it 

can  not  affect  father  if  \vc  cat  what  we  like ; 

especially  as  be  will  suppose  we  are  eating  what 

heoiders.*' 

"And,  mamma,"  added  Judith,  "we  can  put 
,'    every  thine;  back  in  the  old  train  when  we  find 

that  he  is  coming  liome.  I  will  save  the  direc- 
'  tlons.  Won't  he  lie  pleased  to  see  them  lacked 
!  to  the  wall?  In  the  mean  time  I  go  in  for  a 
'    batch  of  mince-pies  often,  and  occasional  oyster 

stews.    I  have  eaten  as  much  cod&ih  and 

corned-beef  now  as  people  usually  swallow  In 

a  lifetime." 

"I  lioiie  the  war  will  last  till  I 'm  a  man," 
remarked  the  unpatriotic  little  Asa.   "  Do  n't 
I   you,  mother?" 

"O,  no!    Think  of  the  thousands  of  poor 
'Aldier?;  who  must  be  killed !    Think  how  many 
tamtlies  must  be  made  miserable !" 
I       Yes,**  said  Asa,  more  thoughtfully,  «if  Tom 
Gray  should  1  -e  shot,  hlS  Wife  WOUld  be  Cnu^. 
j    I  heard  her  say  so." 

J  "And  Mrs.  Tracy,"  added  Judith.  "She 
1   wQuld  never  smile  again  if  her  husband  were 

'  l.'!!r<I.  Sarah  Tracy  cries  every  time  she  hears 
j  the  soldiers  mentioned.  She  thought  so  much 
I  of  her  either." 

j  **  Bob  Tracy  says  it's  like  a  funeral  over  to 
I  his  house,"  -^M  Asa.  **!  told  him- 'twas  real 
j    jolly  over  here." 

**Why,  Asa!**  remonstrated  the  mother. 

"Suppose  your  father  should  be  killed !" 

Neither  of  the  children  spolce  a  word  in  reply 
I  to  this.  But  Mary,  who  had  been  regarding 
>  her  moUier  nHth  a  wistful,  questioning  look, 
I  now  came  and  sli]^)cd  her  arm  around  her 
!  waist.  Thf  y  wer?  of  the  same  hight,  and  the 
:  girlish  figure  was  not  more  straight  or  slender  I 
I  than  the  mother's.  | 
"  Mother,  dear,"  she  said,  coaxingly,  "  I  have 

been  wanting  to  ask  you  something  for  a  whole 

week." 
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"  So  long  as  tiiat,  Mary  ?  Wliy  have  n't  yon 
spoken  ?   You  are  not  afraid,  surely  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  feared  you  would  think  I  was 
finding  faulL   I  must  not  do  that  with  you, 
mother." 
"  You  mast  if  I  need  it" 
A  shadow  came  over  the  pcntle,  motherly 
lace  as  she  met  Mary's  eager  look. 

"  Mother,  now  that  father  is  gone,  you  ought 
to  1)e  tlie  liead  of  the  family.  Judith  comes  to 
me  for  advice,  and  as  for  Asa,  he  seems  to  con- 
sult no  one." 
"  That 's  so^"  said  the  boy,  a  little  defiantly. 
Mrs.  Bent  started,  and  looked  at  htm  un- 
easily. 

**  Mother,  you  can  manage  us  all  beautifully 
if  you  will  try ;  because  we  all  love  you." 
"  That 's  so,"  said  Asa  again. 
"  Of  course  you  can,"  rejoined  Judith  heart- 
ily. "Uncle  Ned  says  you  knowwough  sight 
more  than  father  does,  only  you  are  too  timid 
to  push  your  w-iy." 

"But  if  we  all  help  you  push  at  first,"  said 
Mary  brightly,  "it  Will  soon  come  easy." 

"  Push  away,"  shoulcd  Asa.  " Hurrah  I  Molly 
is  a  brick  I" 

As  Mrs.  Bent  looked  at  her  son  she  remem- 
bered his  lather's  words — "No  woman  can 
bring  up  a  boy."  .  Asa's  behavior  was  certainly 
no  special  credit  to  his  masculine  tratnino^. 

"  Washington  owed  his  greatness  to  his 
mother,"  she  reflected;  "so  did  John  Wesley. 
Mothers  are  not  the  helpless  creatures  that 
some  men  believe.  My  boy  loves  me,  and  with 
the  help  of  God,  I  will  make  something  of  him 
yet" 

She  looked  round  upon  her  children  with  n 
new  glow  on  her  cheek  and  the  light  of  a  new 
resolution  in  her  eyes.  She  saw  her  privilege 
to  be  a  wUe  instead  of  a  shve~-4  mother  in- 
stead of  a  nonentity. 
"  You  are  right,  Mary;  but  I  am  very  weak." 
"You  will  grow  strong.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber when  my  arm  was  lame  that  it  would  not 
get  strong  till  I  used  it?  We  will  help  all  we 
can;  but,  mother,  you  must  plan  for  us  and 
deride  for  us." 

Mrs.  Bent  was  a  truly  conscientious  woman, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  her  position  had 
troubled  her  very  much  because  of  her  in- 
ability to  assume  them.  Mary's  frankness  had 
smoothed  the  way,  but  it  looked  very  di^cult 
still.    She  had  so  lon;:;^  been  simply  a  reflection 

ioi  lier  husband,  tliinktng  as  he  thought,  or  con- 
demning herself  if  she  could  n't,  dint  her  whdle 
'  intellcctnal  bekig  bad  lost  its  healthy  tone  and 
vigor. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  a  young  wife  start  in 
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her  married  life  tvitb  a  sublime  laith  fn  'her 

husband's  superior  wisdom  and  abiliCy.  But 
if  he  is  not  really  supcrinr  cnonj^h  to  prevent 
the  merging  o(  her  indiviiluahty  in  his,  her 
boandless  trust  in  him  only  serves  to  weaken 
herown  i>owors\  TIutc  xxh  many  ;,'enflr-s])iritc(l 
wives  who  find  their  happiness  in  leaning  en- 
tirely upon  Uiose  they  love,  but  they  do  so  at 
tbe  sacrifice  of  their  own  strength. 

It  "  V-  many  weeks  before  Mrs.  Bent  could 
take  up  the  smallest  responsibility  without 
answerinif  to  hmelf  tbe  ever-recttrring  quer\', 
^  What  would  hi  say  This  question  haunted 
her  all  d.iy,  nnd  clung  to  her  lilie  a  nightmare 
during  her  hours  of  sleep. 

But  as  the  flower  of  tbe  iield  when  orushed 
under  foot  gradually  lifts  up  its  head  when  the 
weight  is  removed,  so  the  hope  and  courage 
which  had  nearly  died  out  of  licr  heart  began 
to  live  afresh,  and  the  old  chsttcity  of  spirit 
which  had  made  her  childhood  so  happy  came 
bac^c  n'j::iin. 

Asa  Bent  had  been  three  months  from  borne 
when  he  began  to  notice  an  unusual  tone  id  his 
wife*!  letters.  Tli;it  t  liange  had  been  growing 
for  some  time  ;  but  it  takes  an  idea  a  long 
while  to  get  into  heads  of  a  certain  class,  and 
the  unwelcome  and  very  surprisfaig  thought  had 
just  found  admission  into  his  that  some  change 
was  goint;  on  at  linme. 

The  details  of  (lie  housekeeping,  which  he 
had  so  strongly  insisted  upon  regulating,  had 
gradually  slippcil  f>iit  of  tin-  corr('S]->onilcnco, 
and  he  was  actually  ignorant  whether  the 
"skimmings"  of  the  two  last  boiled  dinners 
had  been  saved  or  not 

"They  shorten  the  gingerbread  with  butter, 
as  likely  as  not,"  be  commented  angrily.  The 
last  letter  had  omitted  to  state  tbe  expenses  of 
the  previous  week,  and  tbe  amount  of  the 
shoph-work. 

"It  is  very  strange,**  he  reflected.  "I  wish 
T  coald  get  a  furknigh  and  go  home  Ion? 
enough  to  straighten  out  things.  Women  do  n't 

know  how  to  manage.  Likelv  as  not  Ruthv 
has  lost  the  rules  that  I  \iTote  down.  Juditli 
has  miscMef  enough  in  her  to  bum  them.  I 
will  make  out  another  set." 

He  4id  so,  sit  fin  up  late  at  niL^lit  to  do  it, 
and  writing  in  large  letters  to  make  the  orders 
more  impressive  He  did  not  mention  them  in 
the  letter  that  inclosed  them,  rightly  judging 
that  they  could  speak  for  themselves. 

O,  if  he  could  but  have  heard  the  chorus  of 
laughter  which  greeted  their  arrivall  Mrs. 
Bent  wa?;  ah«;cnt,  cnjorin'.;  a  sooial  cup  of  tea 
with  a  neighbor — a  pleasure  which  had  been 
utterly  impossible  under  the  connubial  regime ; 


but  Judith  opened  the  letter  just  as  if  her 

mother  had  been  present. 

"  Look,  ^^ary  \  Here 's  a  jirovidence  !  Only 
yesterday,  when  we  were  cleaning  the  pantry,  I 
thought  the  old  rules  were  growing  too  dingy 
to  be  kept  there  much  lontji.  r.  Now,  here 's  a 
spick-span-clean  set  to  tack  up.  See,"  said 
Judith,  nodding  her  head  as  if  she  were  shaking 
the  quotation  out  of  it  **See  bow  tbe  rough 
wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lambs  I" 

"  Well,  do  n't  let  mother  see  it" 

*<  Perhaps  the  letter  speaks  of  it» 

"  Read  it  and  see." 

So  Judith  read  the  letter,  interspersing  paren- 
thetic comments  of  her  own : 

**My  Dear  Wife,— I  received  your  letter  in 
due  time.  I  am  glad  to  bear  that  you  are  all 
well.  I  wish  I  t-Duld  .say  the  same  of  mvself. 
I  have  been  on  picket-duty  a  good  deal  since 
we  left  the  fort,  and  it  does  not  agree  with  me 
lo  go  without  ray  sleep.  I  have  many  hard- 
si  i  i  p  s  to  endure,  ami  shall  know  how  to  prize 
my  home  if  1  ever  return  to  it.  1  tliink  of  you 
very  often,  and  imagine  sometimes  that  I  am 
with  you  in  the  shop;  but  I  soon  wake  uptO 
the  fact  tl»at  1  am  far  away.  You  do  not  write 
so  fully  about  your  daily  life  as  1  wish  you 
wouM.  I  like  to  know  just  what  you  are  all 
doiii;;.  [You  would  enjoy  the  knowledge.]  You 
say  that  one  week  is  a  sample  oi  tlie  rest  It 
may  be,  but  I  insist  on  having  the  particubrs. 
You  have  not  written  about  the  shop-work  for 
a  whole  month.  I  hope  Brown  is  f;uthful. 
Write  how  much  you  earn  and  who  you  work 
for.  I  can  see  you  all  sitting  in  the  shop 
togtilier;  all  but  Judith,  who  is  busy  in  the 
kitclien.  She  is  baking  beans  to-day.  [Not  a 
bean.]  We  do  n't  get  many  luxuries.  We  ex- 
pect to  go  farther  south  soon.  We  have  orders 
now  to  hold  ourselves  In  readiness  to  move,  but 
none  of  the  soldiers  can  guess  in  what  direc- 
tion. Some  say  wc  arc  going  to  guard  Wash- 
ington.  Write  as  soon  as  you  get  this. 

"  Fronj  your  husband,         Asa  Bent.** 

"A  blessed  ijood  letter,  is  n't  if,  Mary.""' 

"  Wliat  is  tliat  bit  of  paper  sticking  to  ibc 
envetope?" 

Judith  examined  it  closely.  "Only  an  after- 
tliought  Listen:  'Gray's  wife  writes  to  him 
that  the  Methodists  are  liaving  wliat  iljey  call 
a  revival.  You  will  be  careful  not  only  to  Jceep 
away  yourself  from  the  meetings  but  tO  keq> 
the  girls  away.'   That  *s  interesting !" 

*'Yoa  can  bum  that  scrap,  Judith.  Mother 
is  a  great  deal  happier  since  she  began  to  at- 
tend the  meetin!:^s.  It  would  be  cniel  to  hinder 
her.  Put  the  paper  in  the  fire  and  say  nothing 
about  it» 
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I  About  this  time  Mrs.  Bent  began  to  query  in 
I    her  mind  wbether  there  was  not  some  business 

l>ettcr  suited  to  her  family  than  tl>e  sedentary 
.    drudgery  of  tailoring.    She  had  never  liked  the 
]   «ork»  and  the  girls  positively  disliked  it:  They 
made  enough  by  it  to  live  in  tolerable  comfort, 
but  a  great  denl  of  the  wmV  wns  very  heavy — 
'    too  heavy  for  the  slender  strength  of  the  grow- 
ia^  ^irls.   It  troubled  her  to  see  that  there  was 
J    AO  time  for  mental  improvement  or  for  recreation, 
"O,  this  liorrible  black  stitching  !"  said  Mary 
,    one  morning  as  she  sat  down  by  tiie  open  win- 
I  do«r  of  the  sitting-room.  The  work  was  taken 
to  any  part  of  the  house  where  the  girls  chose 
to  sit.    "If  I  could  have  but  six  months  at  the 
high  school  1  could  teach  the  primary  school. 
I   I  should  like  that." 

j      "Well,"  said  Judith,  reluctantly  laying  down 
her  book  and  taking  up  her  work,  "I  expect  to 
.   be  kuown  in  future  as  the  t)iggest  dunce  in 
I  town.    So  I  shall  excel  in  something,**  she 
added,  lau-liing,  as  she  saw  her  mothcff  looking 

■  anxiously  toward  them. 

I  "I  wish  I  could  send  you  both  to  school. 
I  Perhaps  it  could  be  managed  if  your  father 
would  allow  it.  You  know  Iiis  view^.  He  thinks 
I  that  womeu  are  apt  to  get  out  of  tlicir  sphere 
I  if  tliey  are  educated.*' 

I      ''One  thing  is  certain,  mother,"  said  Mary, 
''if  '.re  are  ever  to  leam  any  thing,  it  must  be 
I    while  he  is  gone." 

I      **!  see  no  way  to  help  you,  my  dear." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Judith,  **  Mrs.  Traqr  told  me 

this  mnrnin!;  tliat  you  were  a  milliner  before 
you  were  married.    Is  not  that  better  than  this 
\  heavy  work?" 

"  I  think  it  is.  But  your  father  differed  from 

mc  in  opinion." 

"Let  him  ditter.    He 's  'away  down  South  in 
j    Dixie,*'*  sang  Judith.  ''Did  you  like  to  make 
caps  and  bonnets?" 
"Ves.    Very  much." 
I      "And  Mrs.  Tracy  says  you  had  a  real  genius 
I   for  fL  Good  taste,  you  know." 

"Yes.    I  liked  to  design  th.c  frimminj;<?  and 
^    match  the  colors.   It  was  like  gathering  Spring 
i    flowers  to  me.  Yes.   I  liked  it** 
I       "Mother,  I  am  quite  sure  you  oould  do  it 
now.  What  was  that  we  read  aixitif  true  genius 

■  being  immortal?  That 's  your  kind.  Perhaps 
I  Mary  and  I  are  geniuses  too;  only  waiting  to 
I    be  I  rought  out  I  know  I  should  like  the  pretty 

work.    Let  us  try  iL   'Now's  the  day  and 
now 's  the  hour.'  ** 
I       "  No,  na  We  must  not  think  of  it  What 
would  your  father  say !    We  must  be  contented 
to  go  on  in  the  old  way." 

"Ah,  but  we  can't,  mother  dear,"  said  Mary 
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suddenly.  "Did  I  not  tell  you?  Brown  iia.s 
enlisted  for  a  soldier. '  He  gets  ever  so  much 
bounty  money.  So  there  is  no  one  to  cut  out 

ll)e  work  for  us." 
"Are  you  sure  ?" 

"Yes.  His  sister  told  me.  Strange  that  I 

did  not  think  that  his  gdng  would  release  us. 
He  will  be  ofl'  directly." 

"I  am  as  glad  as  I  can  be,**  said  Judith. 
"We  win  dear  out  all  tlic  rubbisli  iVoin  tlwshop 
this  very  day.  It  mtist  be  painted  and  papered, 
and  have  a  show-window.  We  will  go  without 
new  dresses,  mamma,  if  you  need  die  money 
for  furnishing.  Any  tiling  to  get  out  of  bondage. 
Mother,  that  shop  can  be  mack  into  a  pleasant  j 
room.  Just  put  a  bay-window  on  the  west  side 
and— well,  what  are  you  and  Mary  laughing  at  ?*' 

"At  your  entliusiasm,  my  child.  Don't  get 
tlie  carpenters  and  painters  here  before  we  have 
time  to  think  of  the  plan." 

"But  would n*t  you  like  to  do  it?  That  is, 
if  we  can." 

"Yes;  and  I  will  think  it  over.   We  must 
do  nothing  rashly." 
"  Now  do  n't  write  to  father  about  it  He  will 

not  approve,  of  course.  Rut  when  he  cottiCs 
home  and  sees  how  nicely  we  are  managing  he 
will  not  object.  It  will  show  hhn  that  women 
have  a  few  ideas  of  their  owa  sometimes." 

"Well,  my  dear  children,  if  we  decide  to  try 
this  new  business,  we  must  begin  prudently. 
The  shop  must  remain  just  as  it  is  till  the 
money  is  e.irned  to  pay  for  improvements."  i 

"I  think  you  are  right,  niotlier."  said  Mary. 
"But  never  mind,"  she  whispered  to  her  sister, 
"the  bay-whidow  will  come  in  time.  It  will  be 

jileasant  to  work  for  it." 

"  1  only  hope  that  father  will  not  bear  of  it 
for  a  year.** 

"He  can't  help  hisself  if  he  does,**  said  litde 

Asa,  who  had  attentively  listened  to  the  disrus- 
sion.  '*He  can't  bother.  I  guess  his  captain 
makes  him  haw,  gee." 

Mrs.  Bent  looked  somewliat  curiously  at  the 
little  boy  who  had  not  been  lirought  up  by  a 
woman.  And  as  she  looked  a  cloud  came  over 
her  £u:e.  Tlie  little  defiant  speeches,  In  regard 
to  their  fiither,  which  Asa  and  Judith  seemed  to 
think  were  so  bright  and  wittv.  showed  in  a 
different  light  to  their  mother.  They  had  al- 
ways grated  unpleasantly  upon  her  ear;  but  she 
had  never  thought  of  seeking  a  remcily  till 
lately.  Now  her  mind  was  ven;'  often  occu]);fd 
by  tlie  question,  "How  can  1  inspire  my  chil- 
dren with  a  proper  respect  for  their  father?** 
Not  by  an  exercise  of  authority.  The  boy  had 
been  governed  too  much  already. 

"My  dear  boy,"  she  said  presently,  after  he 
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Iiad  gone  through  a  pantomime  in  which  he  was 

captain,  and  a  rocking  cliair  had  served  for  his 
father  who  wa??  heinq^  disciplined,  "my  de;ir  boy, 
I  want  to  tell  )Ou  a  story — about  yourself." 

"Do  you?  Wait  a  minute  till  I  put  this  fel- 
low under  ;:;iiard.  There.  All  ready.  Pat  on 
steam.    Go  ahead." 

*'  When  you  were  a  wee  baby,  no  bigger  than 
Mrs.  Tracy's  Freddy,  you  were  very  sick  indeed. 
There  was  no  one  to  rare  for  yon  but  your 
father.  1  had  been  sick,  too,  and  he  bad  watched 
by  me,  and  been  sudi  a  careful  iiune  tiiat  I  was 
getting  better;  but  I  was  not  strong  enough 
to  take  care  of  you.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  very 
sick  you  were.  For  two  whole  days  and  nights 
we  expected  that  our  dear  baby-boy  most  die." 

"Did  you  ?" 

"Yes.  You  must  have  died  if  your  father 
had  not  taken  such  care  of  you.  He  was  very 
tired,  but  he  held  you  all  the  time,  never  shut* 
ting  his  eyes  to  sleep;  sometimes  roddng  you 

fn  l.is  arms;  sometimes  carrying  you  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  always  trying  to  make  bis 
little  boy  comfortable." 

"Did  he?"  Little  Asa's  voice  grew  soft. 
"  Did  he  do  all  that,  mamma  ?" 

"Yes.  ^Vnd  afterward,  when  his  little  boy 
li^rew  into  a  stout  lad,  and  could  run  about  and 
play  nil  day.  lie  could  not  spc.ik  of  liis  fatlicr 
without  trying  to  make  fun  ot  him.  There  was 
nothing  he  liked  so  well  as  to  disobey  him." 

Asa'brought  the  captive  chair  from  the  comer 
and  put  it  in  its  place  before  he  answered.  "I 
will  never  do  it  again,  mother.  I  did  not  know 
he  was  so  good.  And  I H  be  sorry  when  there 
is  a  battle.  You  see,  now."  The  little  boy's 
eyes  were  full  of  iicnitcnt  tenr<?.   "  And,  mamma, 

*     say,  have  n't  you  a  story  for  Judith  ?" 

"Yes.  Before  you  were  bom,  my  dear,  when 
sister  Judith  was  a  baby  and  Mary  a  little  girl, 
a  great  mnny  cliildrL-n  dii-d  in  tliis  place.  Tiiey 
had  the  scarlatina,  and  they  died  very  suddenly. 
Some  of  them  lived  but  a  few  hours  after  they 
were  taken  with  it  Mary  and  Judith  were  both 
sick  at  the  same  lime.  Your  father  gave  up  his 
work,  and  scarcely  ate  or  slept  till  the  danger 
was  over.  He  procured  every  thing  that  they 
needed,  no  matter  at  what  cost.    Perhaps  sister 

I  Mnry  can  remember  that  she  was  a  lone;  time 
in  getting  well,  and  something  about  the  time 
that  we  spent  at  the  sea-side  on  her  account 
She  had  a  sn-at  many  sickly,  foolish  whims,  ns 
weakly  children  are  apt  to  have,  but  her  father 
indulged  them  all  till  she  was  quite  well  and 
strong  agsdn." 

"I  have  never  thnnn;ht  of  father  in  that  way," 
said  Mar)'  in  a  low  voice  "I  did  not  know 
that  he  kived  us." 


"He  is  so  set  in  bis  way,"  put  in  Judidi. 

"That  is  true,  but  he  does  not  mean  to  be 
unkind,  ile  is  very  strict  and  particular  in  his 
ideas  of  what  is  proper  for  us.  We  feel  it  un-  | 
pleasant  to  be  so  controlled,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  say  that  I  think  such  restraint  to  be  neces- 
sary, ihit  shall  we  foiget  all  that  is  good  and 
kind  in  him?  ' 

"We  can't  fbiget  what  we  never  knew,*'  re- 
marked Judith. 

"  My  dear  girls,  I  have  been  wanting  to  speak  j 
about  this  to  you  for  a  long  time ;  ever  since  ! 
what  Mary  said  about  my  1>eing  the  head  of  the 
family.    But  .somehow  I  have  dreaded  to  intm- 
duce  the  subject.   You  know  1  Itave  but  little  . 
courage."  | 

"That  is  his  fault." 

"Do  n't.  Judith.    It  hurts  me  verv  mnrh  when  j 
any  of  you  speak  of  your  father  in  such  a  way. 
I  have  known  him  ever  since  he  was  a  boy." 

"  And  yet  you  married  him,"  intermpled  Ju- 
dith, in  nndis:,'ui«5ed  amazement.  \ 

"And  yet  I  married  him,"  repeated  her  mother.  ; 
**I  understood  him  better  than  yoo  do.  There  j 
is  much  real  gootl-ness  of  heart  hidden  under  j 
his  rii.sposifinn  tn  govern.    He  inherited  that  \ 
trait  from  his  father.    I  think  it  i.s  the  one  fault  j 
in  his  character.  It  was  not  developed  at  home,  I 
because  he  had  to  obey  there.    When  we  were 
married,  and  I  was  so  weak,  and  so  unwise,  too, 
as  to  yield  all  my  opinions  and  wishes  to  his, 
he  began  to  show  the  &mily  tnut   I  am  as 
much  to  blame  fir  its  growth  a<;  he  is.    I  used  ' 
to  be  happy  if  he  were  only  pleased.    So  it  soon  i 
became  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  dictate  | 
and  I  obey.''  | 

"Miilher,"  said  Marv  after  a  little  pause,  "I 
wish  we  had  talked  about  this  before.    I  am  ! 
ashamed  of  myself.   But  I  will  never  grieve  | 
you  in  this  way  again." 

"And  Judith.^"  asked  the  mother  anxionsly. 

"  O,  I  '11  lie  carefuL  I  did  n't  know  you  cared."  : 

"And  will  you  not  try  to  feel  more  kindly  j 
toward  your  father?    You  may  never  see  him 
acain.    It  would  Vi«  dreadful  to  hear  t'lat  he  j 
had  fallen  on  the  battle-ticld,  and  to  know  tliat  i 
you  felt  so  bitter  toward  him."  1 

"  I  will  do  any  thing  on  earth  to  please  you.  | 
If  my  enemy  hunger,  I  will  feed  him  ;  if — "  I 

"  Hush,  my  child !  Those  are  Scripture  words  , 
I  and  must  not  he  spoken  lighUy.    Now,  my  | 
I  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Bent,  smiling.  "  I  have  said 
my  say.   The  next  thing  is  to  finish  oil  the  I 
woHc  on  hand  so  as  to  be  ready  to  carry  out  our  \ 
new  plan." 

Mrs.  Bent  had  decided  to  try  the  millinery  ' 

I scheme.  Mary  could  not  rememl)er  that  her 
mother  had  ever  been  so  cheerful,  or  had  ever 
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shown  so  much  interest  in  any  work  before.  In 
a  week  the  whote  aspect  of  the  bouse  seemed 

"It  is  because  she  likes  it,"  said  Judith, 
watching  h«r  mother's  quick  motions  as  she 

arranged  her  little  stock  of  goods  to  show  to 
the  best  advantage.  "  Look,  Mant' !  How  pret- 
tily she  has  placed  the  tiowers  and  ribbons !  Is 
not  the  shop  beautiful  ?  And  I  like  the  worlc, 
too.  It  seems  civilized.  Cood-by  to  sore  fin- 
gers and  back  aches  1  1  declare,"  said  Judith, 
starting  up  from  her  seat  by  the  window,  "  I  do 
so  hate  die  sight  of  coats  and  pants  tliat  I  can't 
bear  to  .see  a  man      by  the  house." 

"  1  guess  you  'U  get  over  that,"  said  pert  little 
Asa.     Girls  mostly  docs.'' 

**The  old  sbqn,  mother,*'  pursued  Judith,  who 
seldom  paid  any  attention  to  her  little  brother's 
remarks,  **was  a  dark  corner  full  of  the  habita- 
tions of  cruelty.  Now  it  looks  as  if  H  enjoyed 
the  light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel." 

"  I  think  it  is  pleasant,"  said  her  mother, 

but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  your  application 
of  Scripture  language.  You  liave  a  quick  wit, 
my  child,  but  there  is  no  wit  shown  in  trifling 
with  sacred  things." 

Judith's  brow  clouded  at  this  reproof.  She 
had  a  strong  will  as  well  as  ready  wit,  and  it 
was  irksome  to  be  restrained  in  the  utterance 
of  the  many  queer  conceits  that  r:ime  into  her 
bead.  But  she  had  a  most  atfcciionatc  nature, 
and  as  she  met  her  mother's  amdous  look  the 
k>ving  heart  triumphed. 

"I  will  l?c  cnrefiil."  she  said  penitrntlv,  anci 
theo,  as  a  suudcn  light  broke  all  over  licr  face, 
she  added,  somewhat  irreverently,  "  I  am  so 
glad,  motlier  dear,  that  yott  have  at  last  got  up 
spunk  enough  to  scold." 


A  FOOT-JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE 
TYROL. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

'"I'*HE  proper  point  for  crossing  the  range  of 
-L  mountains,  separating  the  Vintschgau  Val- 
ley on  the  south  Irom  that  of'the  Inn  on  the 
north,  is  the  filthy  little  village  of  Staben.  You 
can  take  the  stage,  and  in  two  and  a  hrtlf  full 
days  get  around  into  the  Inn  Valley  at  a  point  op- 
posite Staben ;  but  if  yon  wish  a  five  days'  walk 
over  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  .Alps,  and 
to  descend  into  the  charming  valley  of  the  Oetzt, 
so  as  to  travene  every  mile  of  its  course,  let 
the  stage  attend  to  its  own  legitimate  business. 
You  have  a  richer  feast  before  you  than  its 
sleepy,  dusty  occupants.  It  will  take  you  more 
time  than  ^ey  wit!  neec]^  but  by  so  doing  you 


will  g^tn  many  advantages  which  they  dare  not 
hope  to  reap. 

The  road  from  .Staben  leads  precipitously 
through  vineyards,  and  in  due  time  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Schnais  is  entered.  I  had  hardly 
lost  sight  of  Staben  before  I  was  overtaken  by 
a  Tyrolese  p>ede»trian,  wlio  had  a  friendly,  open 
coimtenance,  and  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
Uhmt  FroM'-'^^iit  Virgin  Mary — the  very  cluster 
of  houses  where  I  hoped  to  spend  the  night. 
My  traveling  companion  had  taken  the  stage 
around,  and  tlius  1  would  have  been  altogether 
alone  if  it  were  not  for  this  peasant  The  path 
\va5  ni)t  very  easy  to  di.scovcr  at  sonic  places, 
and  Cliristian — for  that  was  his  name — served 
the  purpose  of  a  trusty  guide.  The  valley  be- 
came narrow  and  very  deep,  and  the  foot-path 
wound  along  the  left  .side.  Every  step  had  to 
be  taken  with  care,  but  there  was  no  danger  to 
any  one  who  is  not  subject  to  giddiness.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  by  and  still  the  valley  did  not 
terminate.  There  were  little  patches  of  stunted 
hay  below  us,  and  streams  of  clear  water  ran 
down  die  skies  of  the  mountain,  and  were  care- 
fully dh'ectcd  into  courses  most  advantageous 
for  irrigating  the  land.  No  cart  or  vehicle  of 
any  kind  can  traverse  the  Schnais  Valley;  all 
the  burdens  must  be  carried  on  die  backs  of  the 
peasantry  or  the  donkeys.  The  post-boy  as- 
cends it  only  once  a  week,  but  he  might  almost 
as  well  abandon  his  craft,  for  tlie  work  he  has 
to  do  is  commensurate  with  die  profound  igno- 
rance and  siijicrstition  of  the  peasantry.  We 
came  to  a  little  collection  of  houses  lying  far 
below  us,  while  the  parish  chapel  stood  on  a 
high  mountain  above  them.  On  asking  Chris- 
tian if  tlic  people  of  the  village  worshiped  in 
that  chapel,  which  could  only  be  reached  by  a 
difficult  ascent,  he  replied,  "O  yes;  they  all  go 
to  Church  at  the  appointed  times.  They  do  n't 
mind  climbin!^  a  mountain."  I  inunediately 
thought  of  the  many  pretexts  i  had  heard  in 
the  United  States  in  justification  of  absence 
from  the  house  of  worship,  by  that  large  dass 
of  peojile  who  save  all  of  their  diseases  of  the 
w«;ek  lid  Sabbath  morning,  and  whom  a  little 
shower,  or  snowHiquall,  or  a  walk  of  a  good 
healthful  distance,  never  keeps  from  the  place 
of  business  from  Monday  till  Simday.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  what  son  of  an  exclamation  such 
folks  would  make  if  they  were  to  see  the  little 
cha])cl  of  SL  Catherine,  which  has  stood  ever 
since  A.  D.  1502.  iiif^h  above  the  dwellings 
of  its  prompt  congregation.  But  perhaps  if 
they  had  to  undergo  the  same  difficult  ascent 
for  a  time,  they  would  manufacture  a  convenient 
windlass  and  comfortable  dumb-waiter  to  hoist 
them  up  to  their  devotions. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  afteraooo  we  reached 

the  buildings  of  the  olil  C.irtluisian  Monastery, 
which  herirs  the  imposing  name  of  "Mountain 
of  all  tlie  Angels."  The  monastery  was  founded 
A.  D.  1336  by  King  Henry,  who  was  at  the  time 
only  Prince  of  Tyrol,  liut  bore  the  royal  title  as 
Pretender  to  the  bohemian  crown.  The  moa- 
astery  was  abolished  in  1782,  and  the  ceUs  are 
occupied  by  a  squalid  population  of  p>oor  and 
ignorAHt  persons.  There  are  some  oM  paint- 
ings in  the  St  Anna  Church  by  an  unknown 
hand.  Knittlftg  stockings  and  raising  cattie  are 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  people  now  in- 
festing the  monastery  and  tlie  lowly  huts  jjrnuped 
around  it.  This  is  a  convenient  center  lor  mak- 
ing many  interesting  excursions. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  we  arrived  at  the 
"Virgin  Mary,"  the  last  villacje  of  the  valley  of 
the  Scbnals,  which  is  here  over  tivc  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Christian  lay 
down  to  sleep  on  the  velvety  grass  beside  the 
door  of  the  inn,  arsd  the  homelv  hostess  made 
liberal  promises  ot  a  good  dinner.  Meantime  I 
engaged  a  guide  for  the  following  day's  journey 
over  the  Pass,  and  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  the 
yotin;2;  ])riest.  who  was  the  junior  curate  of  the 
village  Churcl>.  He  spoke  of  an  intimate 
priestly  fKend  of  his  in  Gncinnati,  but  he  no 
sooner  learned  that  I  was  an  American  than  a 
very  signiticant  expression  clouded  his  f^ice,  as 
much  as  to  say,  " Ah»  well;  poor  land, your  peo- 
ple are  only  Protestants,  and  they  don*t  know 
any  better."  He  told  the  hi.stor}'  of  his  little 
chapel,  and  offered  snuff  as  if  to  draw  me  into 
sympathy  with  his  Story.  The  original  chapel 
was  built  A.  D.  1303,  but  it  went  into  decay  af- 
terward, and  was  restored  to  its  present  state  in 
1746.  In  the  chapel  there  Is  a  "Mercy  Pic- 
ture,'* which  is  highly  revered  through  a  large 
extent  of  country,  and  is  the  object  of  many 
pilfjrimages.  There  is  also  a  l,cantifri1  picture 
representing  St  Bruno,  supposed  by  Hclfcnrie- 
der.  There  Is  an  exqiusite  wooden  crucifix  in 
the  sacri.sty. 

The  dinner  was  not  equal  to  that  of  an  Amer- 
ican hotel,  but  hunger  sweetens  tlie  poorest 
fare.  Each  room  was  presided  over  by  one  or 
more  pendent  crucifixes,  snnir  of  which  reached 
almost  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  Arranijc- 
ments  had  to  be  made  for  food  next  (iay,  as  I 
was  to  eat  high  op  on  the  Pass,  b(t  from  any 
inn  whatever.  The  hostess  showed  me  a  loii;^ 
chest,  which  was  partitioned  off,  and  contained  j 
sundry  uninviting  bits  of  dried  fet  pork,  mutton, 
and  beef.  They  were  savory  with  garlic,  and 
finely  coated  with  cohwclis.  I  declined  all  her  1 
propositions  for  dried  meat,  and  finally  determ- 
ined on  hard-boiled  eggs.   The  upper  hall,  on  I 


which  my  bedroom  was  situated,  was  first  cov^ 

ered  by  accumulated  dirt,  and  aftenvard  by  i 
many  loaves  of  Lrcad.  which  seemed  to  be 
spread  there  in  order  to  undergo  some  further 
hardening  process.  How  many  I  trod  on  while 
passing;  up  and  down  stairs  T  will  not  ent^af^e  to 
say;  but  it  is  just  as  likely  that  previous  guests 
had  trampled  well  over  the  little  hard,  thin 
loaves  that  had  already  helped  to  satisfy  my 
lutncfcr.    The  bedroom  was  the  best  in  the 
house.   I  had  ample  acconunodatioDS  for  Catb-  1 
oHc  worship,  even  if  I  Ind  been  tima  occupied  | 
all  night  There  were  several  chief  crucifixes 
look!t\Li  down  upon  me  from  the  comers  of  trie 
room,  to  say  notliing  of  the  oroanients  wrought  : 
into  miniature  crucifixes.  On  searching  for  | 
matches  I  found  a  little  object,  which  was  sur- 
nnnuited  by  a  crucifix.  hani;in£;  high  at  the  door.  ; 
This  appeared  more  like  a  match-safe  than  any  1 
thing  else,  but  on  feeling  for  matches  there  was 
only  ice-cold  water.   Thus  I  had  the  benefit  of 
"holy  water"  to  sfive  such  pleasant  dreams  as 
may  be  expected  of  an  American  when  he  sleeps 
.  on  a  worn-oat  and  billy  straw  mattress,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rocky  oountxy  around  him. 

CROSSIKGv  A  GLAClSRk 

Just  at  half-past  four  o'clock  next  morning  I 

had  the  satisf.iction  of  seeing  my  guide,  Joseph 
Rafeioer,  trip  off  with  my  knapsack  on  his 
back.  This  was  to  be  the  most  adventurous 
day  of  my  TjpTolcse  journey,  and  Joseph  said  that  I 
the  peaks  were  in  clearer  view  than  usual.    In  1 
al)out  three  hours  wc  took  a  lunch  in  the  last 
human  habitation  iiefore  crossing  the  moantain,  i 
and  (he  only  one  I  was  to  sec  before  evening. 
Thougli  I  hail  licen  :;rac!uallv  ascendin<;  all  the 
day  before,  and  also  ever  since  jo.seph  and  1 
had  started  that  morning,  it  was  only  now  that  | 
we  came  to  the  direct  and  prec  ipitous  ascent  of 
the  "High  Yoke"  proper.    Frieiully  sheej)  M-  \ 
lowed  close  behind  us,  and  a  drove  of  horses  i 
seemed  to  enjoy  our  companionship.  The  air  | 
was  very  cold,  and  every  time  I  stopped  tliere  1 
was  immediate  need  of  a  heavy  shawl.    About  ' 
noon  wc  reached  the  neigiil>uritood  of  the  High  I 
Yoke  Glader,  when  we  nestled  closely  under  a  \ 
rock  to  spend  a  half  hour  over  cnir  hard  eggs  | 
and  harder  bread.    Cold  chills  ran  through  me  < 
ail  the  time,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  be  in  j 
motion  again.   It  had  snowed  a  good  deal  the  | 
dav  before — which  was  the  Sth  of  July — anc! 
there  was  no  path  to  be  seen  either  over  the  . 
great  patches  of  snow  that  stretched  down  on  { 
the  side  of  the  mountain  or  over  the  glacier 
itself.    Joseph  went  ahead  and  made  tracks  j 
for  me  as  well  as  he  could;  but  he  needed  a 
hatchet,  whidt  he  hada^cglected  to  bring  akrng,  i 
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for  the  snow  had  here  frozen  to  ice  during  the 

night,  and  it  was  almost  impOMible  to  make 
footprints.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  fall, 
that  did  no  further  barro  than  a  half  liour's  ex- 
cited nerves  and  a  soon>for]gotten  braise,  no  ac- 
cident occurred.  But  Joseph  afterward  loolc  me 
by  the  hand  and  held  me  with  the  iron  grup  of 
an  Alpine  giant. 

Havinji;  reached  the  glacier  properi  we  gradu- 
ally ascciifled  it  till  we  stood  upon  its  highest 
point,  which  is  indicated  by  a  rough,  wooden 
cross.  The  view  was  not  as  distant  as  I  hud 
anticipated;  I  could  see  almost  nothing  but 
snnw-clid  motintalns  on  all  sides.  It  .Tj)[)oared 
as  if  that  was  all  there  was  of  the  eartli.  Be- 
tween the  mountains,  glaciers  many  miles  in 
length  trailed  down  like  white  serpents  and  con> 
verged  into  one,  the  \\\^  Yoke,  on  wfiirh  we 

:  were  shivering  in  the  coliL  1  he  scene  reminded 
ne  of  a  colossal,  uplifted  hunum  hand,  the  out- 
stretched fingers  representing  the  separate  gla- 
ciers, and  the  wrist  the  magnificent  central  one 

I    formed  by  tlieir  convergence.   The  air  was  as 

j   dear  as  edier  itself ;  the  Similan,  though  twenty 

I  miles  ofi^  seemed  within  an  hour's  walk.  The 
Lriri7.on  w.is  of  :i  pn!e  j^een.  hut  tlic  hii^hcr  we 
looked  toward  the  /.euiUi  ihc  bluer  the  sky  grew, 
tin  it  became  intensely  blue  just  above  us.  Our 
feet  made  but  slight  impressions  on  the  newly 
fallen  snow  on  the  glacier,  but  a.<?  it  was  early  in 
the  .sea.son  there  was  no  danger  of  falling  into 
chasms.  We  had  to  protect  our  faces  from  the 

I  powerful  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  ice  by 
means  of  spectacles  and  green  vails;  but  I 

I  relieved  myself  of  mine  whenever  it  became 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of  a  new  view. 

'  We  p.issed  occnsion.illy  a  rough  wooden  crns.s, 
which  did  not  mark  out  the  path,  but  only  indi- 
cated the  spot  where  some  ilKfatcd  hunter  had 
snflered  the  penalty  of  his  rashness. 

H.i%-in<x  hcc^un  the  descent  of  the  glacier,  the 
\'alley  of  tlie  Oetzt  broke  upon  us  in  all  its  wild 

\  grandeur.  We  fonnd  some  diasms  that  the 
July  sun  had  already  begun  to  make  and  widen, 
and  when  our  feet  once  more  struck  the  solid 

I  ground,  or  rather  rock,  a  feeling  of  indescriba- 
ble relief  came  over  me.   Joseph  and  I  took 

I  our  last  lunch  to-etlicr  Just  after  finishing  our 
five  miles'  w.ilk  over  ti.e  glacier ;  then  we  parted, 

j    he  back  to  his  humble  home  at  ''Virgin  Mary," 

I  and  I  for  a  fortnight  of  calmer  and  less  adveu' 
turous  travel  fiir  down  below  the  glaciers  and 
their  chill  air. 

The  path  was  now  plain  enough  for  the  most 
of  the  way,  but  there  were  some  fearful  gorges 
which  it  threaded  high  above  the  stream,  and 

'  more  than  once  I  wished  for  Joseph's  strong 
hand  again.    In  a  few  hours  I  reached  stunted 


vegetation  once  more,  and  herds  of  sheep, 
whose  shepherds  were  no  where  to  l>e  seen, 
came  up  like  old  acquaintances  and  nibbed  their 
noses  against  my  sun-burnt  hands,  as  if  to  bid 
me  welcome  after  the  completion  of  a  hard  day's 
work. 

That  night  I  found  good  lodgings  in  the  little 
village  of  Fend.  The  parijih  priest,  who  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  topography  of 
the  neighboring  ranges  of  mountains,  lias  charge 
of  the  inn.  I  lis  little  library  of  interesting^ 
guide-books  had  probably  helped  niany  a  tired 
pedestrian  before  me  to  relax  bealthfolly  after 
severe  fatigue,  and  thus  to  prepare,  as  well  as 
books  can  do,  for  a  refreshing  night  s  rest. 
Fend  lies  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  air  is  no  doubt  chilly  throughout  the  Snm< 
men  I  called  it  "cold"  that  night,  but  the 
priest  said  with  a  smile,  "O  no^  it  is  only 
fresh !»» 

It  now  required  two  more  days  to  descend 
the  vnllcv  of  the  Oetzt  and  reach  the  ;;re;it  Inn 
Valley,  which  is  tlie  main  thoroughfare  of  Norili- 
em  TyroL  The  Oetzt  stream  gathers  strength 
by  frequent  tributaries,  and  in  a  few  hours'  walk- 
incj  along  its  bank  it  is  found  to  have  a.'^sumed 
the  dimensions  of  a  little  river.  The  scenery 
is  ever  changing,  but  never  dull  and  unattract- 
ive. Sometimes  the  river  almost  disappears  in 
a  dark  gorije  overhunfj  by  half-uprooted  fir- 
trees,  then  it  spreads  out  like  a  cheerful  mount- 
ain lake.  The  mountains  sometimes  seem  like 
two  immense  confronting  harps,  so  numerous 
and  musical  are  its  high,  silvery,  thread-like 
cascades.  Ocdsionally  one  of  them  overhangs 
the  road,  for  the  narrow  foot-path  has  been 
p;roo\  f(l  out  of  its  side  by  hard  labor  in  the  past 
centuries.  No  vehicles  traverse  any  part  of  its 
upper  course. 

At  Solden  the  road  commences,  and  when  I 
once  more  saw  wac;on-ruts,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  I  had  been  three  days  on  another  planet 
On  the  east  of  Umhausen  rises  the  precipice  of 
Angel's  Wall,  so  called  from  the  tradition  of 
"the  only  child  of  the  lord  of  the  Castle  of 
Hirschberg  having  been  carried  off  io  sight  of 
its  parents  by  an  enormous  vulture,  and,  while 
they  were  ringing  their  hands  In  despair,  having 
been  rescued  from  its  talons  by  an  anc;el." 
There  is  a  multitude  of  such  legends  in  the 
mouths  of  die  peasantry  of  the  Oetzt  Valley. 
Every  prominent  mountain,  water-fall,  and  gorge 
has  its  duster  of  them,  and  the  humltlc  people 
who  rehtte  them  think  you  wickedly  incredulous 
if  you  do  not  swallow  diem  as  willingly  as  they 
have  done.  The  priests  take  good  care  to  foster 
their  superstitious  temperament,  for  it  strength- 
ens their  own  hold  upon  the  popular  mind. 
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LAUDECR  AXD  THE  PINSTERinmZ  PASS. 

On  reaching  the  stage-road  of  the  broad  and 
beautiAil  Inn  Valley  I  engaged  passage  for 
Laudeck,  which  lies  at  the  eastern  end.  The 
scenery  during  every  minute  of  \\w  tlir.-<-  hmirs' 
ride  was  less  grand  than  that  which  i  had  en- 
joyed for  two  or  three  days  prevlotisly,  bat  it 
was  much  more  l)e:iutiriil  and  tranquilizing. 
At  T^rennliuchl  dinner  was  served  in  the  hotel 
■  wiiere  King  Frederic  Augustus  of  Saxony  died, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1854.  He  bad  been 
m.ikinn;  the  fonr  nf  Suif/ett^iiul  and  the  Tvrol, 
and  was  riding  through  the  last  valley  of  his 
route.  By  a  sudden  turn  mi  the  vehicle  he  fell 
out,  and  was  mortally  injured  by  the  horses' 
hoofs.  On  being  taken  to  the  rcnrest  inn,  he 
died.  The  blood-stained  pillow,  the  undisturbed 
bed  on  which  he  died,  the  flowers  and  beautifbl 
wreath  whicli  he  had  twined,  his  little  bell,  and 
a  ntimber  of  other  objects  of  interf>st.  arc  still 
to  be  seen.  The  room  and  furniture  remain 
just  as  diey  were  thirteen  years  ago,  when  Its 
royat  occupant  breathed  his  last. 

The  parish  eluirch  of  L  iudeck  was  built  in 
the  sixteenth  centurj*,  though  the  same  site  had 
been  occupied  by  one  erected  A.  D.  13701.  The 
castle  of  Laudeck  is  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject tn  he  seen,  and  a  magnificent  view  mav  he 
enjoyed  from  its  windows.  It  was  once  the 
home  of  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Schrof« 
fcnstein  dynasty,  hut  Is  now  a  deserted  and 
gloomy  ruin.  Many  Roman  coins  are  still 
found  here.  I  took  a  second  stage  from  Lau- 
deck, late  In  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  ascend 
the  upper  Inn  Vn!!ey  as  far  toward  the  Finster> 
munz  Pass  as  practicable  before  dark. 

The  Poutlaz  Bridge,  over  which  the  road 
l^ida,  is  a  very  interesting  object,  on  account 
of  the  imjiortant  part  it  hn^;  pi  r.  e  !  in  Tvrotese 
history.  The  people  have  often  been  com- 
pelled to  defend  it  against  fordgn  invaders, 
and  they  have  never  lailed  to  manifest  a  heroism 
wnrtliv  of  a  liettcr  cnuse  tli:\n  tlie  support  of  the 
Austrian  Government.  This  bridj^e  crosses  the 
Inn  just  before  reaching  the  village  of  Prutz, 
situated  on  a  low,  marsliy  plain,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Kaunser  Valley.  Tliis  v.illev — a  side 
piece  to  the  upper  Inn  Valley,  and  nmning  off 
at  right  anffles  to  it— stretches  up  to  the  vast 
Gcbatsch  Glacier,  which  is  estimated  at  sixty 
miles  lonjj  and  thirty  miles  broad.  One  of  the 
most  memorable  exploits  of  the  Tyrolcse,  dur- 
ing the  eventful  campaign  of  1809,  took  place 
near  the  second  hri(!c^e.  I  i,'Ive  tlie  .Tcronnt  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  words :  "  The  fate  of  a  divi- 
sion of  ten  thousand  men  belonging  to  the 
Frendi  and  Bavarian  army,  which  entered  the 


upper  Innthai,  or  Valley  of  the  Inn,  will  ex]^ 
in  part  the  means  by  which  the  victr>ries  of  the 
iyroicse  were  obtained.   The  invading  tnx^ 
advanced  in  a  long  coloron  up  a  road  bordered 
on  the  one  side  by  the  River  Inn,  then  a  deep 
and  rapid  torrent,  where  cliffs  of  immense  hi^h? 
overliang  botii  road  and  river.    The  vanguard 
was  permitted  to  advance  unopposed  as  far  as 
Prutz.  (he  object  of  their  expedition.    The  rest 
of  the  army  were,  therefore,  induced  to  trust 
themselves  still  deeper  in  this  tremendous  pass, 
where  the  precipices,  becoming  more  and  more 
narrow  as  they  advanced,  si  cnud  about  to  close 
over  their  heads.    No  sound  but  of  the  scream- 
ing of  the  eagles  disturbed  fiiom  their  eyries, 
and  the  roar  of  the  river,  reached  the  ears  of 
the  soldier,  and  on  the  precipices,  partly  en- 
veloped in  a  hazy  mist,  no  human  forms  showed 
themsdves.  At  length  the  voice  of  a  man  was 
heard  calling  across  the  ra^ne, '  Shall  we  begin  f 
'No!'  was  returned  in  an  authoritative  voice  l>v 
one  who,  like  the  first  speaker,  seemed  the 
inhabitant  of  some  upper  region.  The  Bavarian 
detachment  halted,  sent  to  the  General  for  or- 
ders, when  presently  was  hcarri  the  terrible 
signal,  'In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  cut  all 
looser  Huge  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees,  long 
prepared  and  laid  in  hea|>s  for  the  purpose, 
began  now  to  descend  rapidly  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  tlie  deadly  tire  of  tlie  Tyrulese,  who 
never  throw  away  a  shot,  opened  from  every 
bush,  crag,  or  corner  of  rock,  which  could  afford 
the  shooter  cover.    As  this  dreadful  att.K  k  w.-is 
nude  on  the  whole  line  at  once,  two-tliirds  of 
the  enemy  were  instantly  destroyed ;  while  the 
Tyrolcse.  rushing  from  their  .shclfi-r.  with  swcn  lv, 
spears,  axes,  scythes,  clubs,  and  ail  other  rustic 
instruments  which  could  be  converted  into  weap- 
ons, l>eat  down  and  routed  the  shattered  re- 
mainder.   As  the  \-an<;fnard.  which  had  rcirhed 
Prutz,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  very  few  of  the 
ten  thousand  invaders  are  computed  to  have 
extricated  themselves  fiom  t)'e  fatal  pass." 

I  reached  the  town  of  Kit  J  alKuit  dusk,  and 
there  spent  the  night  Welcome  letters  from 
home^he  first  for  nearly  three  weeks— acoom* 
panied  witli  an  abundance  of  American  news, 
were  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  sense  of  we.iri- 
ncss,  and  almost  to  render  me  indifferent  to  the 
superb  panoramic  view  of  glaciers  which  a  hill- 
top near  the  hotel  .affords. 

Al>ove  the  town  of  Stnl^en  the  Pass  of  Fins- 
tcrmunz  begins.  There  is  a  fine  carriage  road 
grooved  out  of  the  left  side  of  the  mountain, 

and  fr<im  this  the  ]^e<lestrl.in  c.in  enjoy  at  hi?; 
leisure  the  remarkable  scenery  which  this  pass, 
only  inferior  in  its  kind  to  the  Via  Mala  in 
Switserland,  presents  from  base  to  summit 
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The  rocky  eminences  overlianging  the  road  are 

ornamented  with  life  like  imnc^cs  nf  the  wild 
chamois.  1  thought  one  of  them  living,  and 
the  iUasbn  was  not  (fisalpated  tiK  it  was  plainly 
im|)nssil>Ic  to  fHghteo  him  from  bis  xXSL  Cas- 
cades fall  in  grncefnl  beauty  from  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  mountain  rising  just  across  tlic 
abyss.  The  infont  Inn — ^whose  bed  in  past 
aLiLs  was  hundreds  of  feet  higher,  right  where 
the  tiro.id.  smooth  hollows  in  the  rocks  are  yet 
clearly  visible — is  fed  and  strengthened  by  many 
a  cheerful  tributary,  but,  without  waiting  to  giv« 
thanks  for  the  help  it  gets,  it  hastens  on  to 
mtnE;!c  its  strain  with  the  harsher  notes  of  the 
Danube,  and  afterward  to  tell  its  mounUiin 
Story  to  die  iar-olT  Bhck  Sea. 

Ali'i'.it  ten  o*(-lcM:k  in  tlie  morning  T  reached 
the  summit  of  the  P;\ss,  ami  looked  far  down 
on  the  web-like  bridge  crossing  the  Inn.  The 
little  castle  of  Sigmundreck,  built  long  ago  by 
Duke  Si^minnf,  !«ticks  to  the  rock  like  a  great, 
beautiful  muscle.  There  is  an  inn  near  by, 
which  has  a  deserted  appearance,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  castle  itself.  The  angle  where 
they  stand  forms  the  boundary  Ijclween  Switzer- 
land and  Austria,  and  otf  to  the  right  begins 
the  Engadlne  Valley,  which  had  &irly  wearied 
me  with  its  charms  two  weeks  ago.  On  going 
a  little  beyond  the  Finstermunz,  I  noticed  the 
dusty  volume  created  by  the  coming  stage ;  and 
from  its  top  could  see  tibe  waving  handkerchief 
of  my  genial  traveling  companion,  from  whom 
I  had  been  separated  since  the  first  of  tlic  week. 

A  few  more  days  terminated  our  foot-tour 
through  the  Tyrol  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleas> 
ant  and  instructive  experiences  I  Ikivc  nmon£^ 
the  treasures  of  memory,  and  I  can  not  wish 
any  one  who  has  patiently  followed  me,  in  these 
lioes,  over  that  wonderful  country  a  pleasanter 
vacition  than  a  few  weeks  amid  the  same  rare 
beauties  and  sublimities. 

IF  LADIES  won't  WAf.K,  nn  \  v.t  TMBU  MAKE 

THE  MI-N  WALK. 

Of  course,  American  ladies  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  climb  mountains,  or  even  distance  a 
mile  or  two  of  level  ground ;  but  I  have  met 
some  of  them  in  the  Alps  \\l;o  were  walking 
their  seven  hours  a  day  without  inconvenience, 
yet  they  had  likely  been  in  the  haint  of  taking 
an  (ininilms  at  home  every  time  t'u  y  wished  to 
go  a  Mock  or  two.  But  granted  that  American 
ladies  can  not  walk;  that  they  were  made  to 
ride  an  the  time;  that  mother  Eve  even  found 
a  handsome  Phaeton  ready-made  for  her,  and 
that  all  her  daughters  down  to  the  Flood  rode 
in  stately  coaches — ^grant  all  this  if  you  wish, 
but  there  is  no  apology  for  your  permittiag  your 


husbands,  fitthers,  brothers,  and  sons  to  ride 

whenever  they  oufjht  to  walk.  Do  start  them 
off  now  and  then  in  thick-soled  boots  for  a  ten- 
mile  tramp ;  burn  up  th«  timc-tables  of  all  the 
sta^e  lines,  and  no  harm  will  be  done  if  yon 
include  some  of  the  local  car  time-tables  too. 
.Manage  in  every  good-humored,  womanly  way 
to  get  them  to  walk  often  and  long  enough  to 
rouse  up  their  thin,  sleepy  blood.  Try  it  as 
frequently  as  it  is  safe  ;  keep  at  it,  and,  when 
you  succeed,  you  will  tind  more  pleasant  words 
spoken  at  home  than  you  have  heard  for  many 
a  day.  There  will  be  a  gratifying  and  magical 
diminution  of  provoking  side  frowns  at  certain 
chronically  unwelcome  dishes  on  tlie  dinner- 
table.  If  the  man  with  whom  your  destiny  is 
linked  be  a  preacher,  at  all  hazards  induce  him 
to  walk  a  long  distance  at  least  every  alternate 
day,  and  he  will  soon  foi^t  to  scold  at  home  or 
from  his  pulpit  As  to  sore  throats,  dys])epsia, 
blue  Mondays,  quarrelsome  members,  plotting 
officials,  and  the  "next  appointment,"  you  will 
hear  no  more  about  them. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


THIS  is  an  old  th<^me,  but  it  need  not  be, 
therefore,  objectionable.  "Robin  Grey "  is 
an  old  ballad,  but  it  can  never  lose  its  sweet- 
ness; "Lang  Syne"  is  old,  but  I  shall  never 
forget  how  it  went  hke  an  arrow  to  ray  heart, 
and  brought  the  quick  tears  to  niy  eyes,  as  from 
a  tine  band  of  singers  its  familitir  strains  burst 
unexpectedly  on  my  ear.  No,  friendship  is  not 
an  ori<;;nal  suVijecf ;  it  is  one  which  cverv  lioy 
and  every  school-girl  is  sure  to  essay,  and  one 
which  these  same  individuals,  at  a  later  day, 
store  away  as  an  antiquated  composition-sub- 
ject with  "Hirds,"  "Flowers,"  "Anim.als,"  etc., 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  fourteen  years.  There 
is  scarcely  a  word  in  our  language  of  which  so 
much  has  l)een  said  and  written,  and  yet  there 
is  no  suliject  aljout  which  [jeople  are  so  ifrpo- 
rant — about  which  so  many  errors  are  woven  as 
friendship.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  men  talk  of  their  friends.  I  would  thinic, 
if  I  did  n't  know  better,  that  any  m.an  coidd,  at 
a  moment's  warning,  summon  ten  legions  of 
angels  to  his  side.  I  used  to  believe  that  Judas 
Iscariot  was  the  only  man  who  ever  died  with- 
out a  friend.  Now,  it  is  my  conviction  that,  in 
this  great  city,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  souls,  there  are  scarcely  a  thousand  who 
ever  felt  a  genuine  friendship.  Do  n't  call  me 
a  cold-blooded  calculator.  Do  I  not  speak  the 
bitter  truth  ?  Let  the  unrest  and  loneliness  of 
your  heart,  the  indifference  with  which  you 
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receive  professions  of  friendship,  the  deductioiis  ■ 
you  make  from  them,  the  conscious  emptiness — 
comparatively  speaking— of  those  you  make,  let 
these  tilings  answer.  You  feel  that  there  is  no 
depth  of  earth  to  these  flowers,  and  that  ere- 
long they  will  wither  away.  How  mnny  of  you 
can  lay  a  hand  on  a  friend,  and  say,  "  I  love  him 
as  I  love  my  own  soul ;  I  confide  in  him  as  in 
tlic  wife  of  my  lK>som — as  I  do  in  ttj  mother; 
Sic  is  mine,  !  am  his?" 

Place  a  yuiing  man,  who  talks  tiuently  about 
his  friends,  on  the  witness  stand  with  a  sharp 
Inwyer  to  cross- cuicst Jon  him,  and  the  following 
facts  would  probably  be  elicited : 

His  friends  are  young  men  with  whom  he 
exchanges  cigars;  at  whose  rooms,  down  town, 
he  familiarlv  drops  in  to  read  flic  news  and  talk 
i  over  the  last  party.  Tlicy  belong  to  tlie  same 
[  "set,"  go  sleigh-riding  together,  and  borrow 
i  each  other's  neck  ties — and  that  is  all.  Ask  a 
girl  al)Out  the  character  of  her  friend,  of  whom 
you  hear  so  much,  and  you  will  be  informed 
that  she  is  "real  nice;"  is  a  great  hand  to  carry 
on ;  is  "real  good-hearted;"  is  a  splendid  girl ; 
and  there  yotir  informer  will  stop,  as  though 
she  lud  mapped  out  the  character  in  full  before 
your  eyes,  reminding  you,  if  you  have  ever 
taught  children,  of  one  who,  parrot-!ike,  rattles 
off,  "The  earth  is  divided  into  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,"  and  then  looks  at  you 
with  a  satisfied,  self^gratulatory  air,  as  though 
he  had  given  you  the  whole  of  geography  in  a 
breath.  Both  the  yotingf  lady  and  the  child  have 
told  you  all  they  know  on  the  subjects  in  ques- 
tion. 

Of  the  products  of  the  human  heart,  none  is 
so  rare  as  friendship.  It  is  the  diamond  among 
the  atVections — rarer  and  purer  than  all  others. 
We  find  love  a  thousand  times  where  we  find 
fricndsliip  once.  Indeed,  so  rarely  is  this  gem 
discovered  amid  the  clay  and  rubbish  of  hu- 
manity, so  often  does  the  supposed  jewel  prove 

I  worthless  stone,  that- nothing  is  more  general  1 
than  skepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  friend- 
ship. Poets  in  all  ages  have  questioned  its 
reality,  though  one  has  dedicated  his  greatest 
work  to  friendship.  We  find  among  all  nations 
proverbs  emhodyinGf  this  skepticism,  anti  how 
many  of  these  would  teach  us  that  friendship 
depends  on  externals!  Wealth  maketh  many 
friends,  but  the  poor  is  separated  from  his  neigh- 
bor."   How  shamed  we  should  be  to  have  God 

;  hold  up  this  picture  before  us  !  We  must,  how- 
ever, acknowledge  its  fstithfiilneas ;  tiie  proverb 
is  true  of  the  world  at  large.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  unlxdief  on  the  subject,  I  am  persuaded  that 
friendship  is  a  blessed  reality.  There  has  been — 
we  have  the  word  of  God  for  it— at  least  one 


genuine  friendship.  No  one  interested  In  the  1 

honor  of  human  nature  can  read  the  story  of  } 
Jonathan  and  David  without  feeling  thankful  1 
Ibr  the  record,  and  without  a  degree  of  pride  in  { 
the  capabilities  of  humanity.  "And  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  w  ith  the  j 
soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  bis  ' 
own  soul.  And  David  and  Jonathan  made  a  \ 
covenant,  because  he  loved  him  as  his  own  I 
soul."  I  wish  T  knew  the  words  of  that  cove- 
nant of  fricnd.ship. 

Should  you  refer  me,  In  connection  with  what 
Ins  been  said  concerning  the  rarity  of  friend- 
ship, to  that  general  kindly  interest  and  pleasant 
feeling  which  exists  among  congenial  acquaint- 
ances and  neighbors — among  the  thoughtful, 
suljstantlal  portion  of  the  people — and  ask  \wt 
to  name  it,  1  co-.ild  not  do  it    I  wish  somebody 
would  give  it  a  good,  pleasant  name,  for  it  is  | 
worthy  of  one.    I  could  only  say,  tt  is  not  ; 
friendship.    ".A  friend  loveth  at  all  times,  and 
a  brother  is  born  for  adversity."  Do  not  believe 
that  friendship  lives  in  your  bosom,  till  jrou  can  | 
have  some  man  tdl  you  hard  truths  of  yourself,  | 
and  can  have  your  heart  reply,  lovingly  and 
gratefully,  "  Faitliful  arc  the  wounds  of  a  friend :" 
unless  you  can  love  him  antid  the  littie  vexa-  1 
tions  and  great  cares  of  life;  unless  you  can  I 
show  yourself  his  brother  in  the  dark  days 
when  tlie  world  frowns.    Friendship  is  even  i 
Stronger  than  the  cable  cords  of  nature.  ''A  | 
man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself  friendly,  i 
and  there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  | 
brother."   "Closer  tlian  a  brother?"   Where  is 
tiie  num  who  hath  a  fi^end? 

But  friendship  is  thus  rarely  seen,  not,  1 
believe,  because  so  few  arc  capable  of  it,  but  j 
from  a  combination  of  causes — many  of  them  | 
accidental  and  inconsiderable  when  separately 
regarded.    I  shall  bilni^  njion  me  the  ind;s;na- 
tion  of  all  the  school-girls  and  boys;  i^  per- 
chance, any  sudi  should  read  this  artide,  when 
I  say  that  a  friendship  bet^un  in  early  years  ' 
rarely  comes  to  maturity.    Tliey  will  }>e  re.iry  | 
to  exclaim,  as  did  Tom  Brown  in  reading  from 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  a  somewhat  similar  idea,  I 
"What  a  cold-blooded  old  Pliilisiiiu  ' '  That 
school-girl  who  has  her  dear  friend,  for  whorti  ! 
she  calls  every  morning,  and  to  whom  she  con- 
fides her  plans  for  teasing  and  cheating  her  } 
teacher — by  wiiom  she  sits  in  cl.iss.  with  whom  1 
.she  talks  over  her  beaux  and  flirtations,  is  sure 
I  am  writing  on  a  subject  of  which  I  am  igno- 
rant, and  is  confident— just  knows  "—that  noth-  | 
ing  can  ever  intcrnipt  lier  friendship  ;  that  htr 
dear  mate  will  ever  be  her  dear  friend.   And  I  I 
fancy  I  see  some  sturdy,  honest  boy  tiirow  aside  ' 
my  artide,  stride  down  to  bis  IHend's  faoiae, 
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boiling  with  indignaUon,  and  after,  boy-! ike, 
whistlfnj  the  latter  nut,  pouring  into  tlii^  listen- 
ing car  all  his  outraged  heart,  each  declaring, 
as  he  protests  ag:dii8t  the  hcfcsy,  ''We  *U  show 

her." 

But,  my  dear  indignant  boys  and  girls,  aslc 
your  fatliers  and  motliers  ;  they  know  very  well 
that  I  am  right,  and  you  wlU  know  it  one  of 
these  days.  Ask  them  to  show  you  the  locks 
of  iiai'r,  the  pictures,  the  letters  the}-  exchanged 
witli  their  school  friends.  Tiieir  vows  of  undy- 
ing friendship  are  broken,  forgotten.  There  is 
no  quickening  of  the  pulse,  no  yearning  of  the 
lic-iit  at  the  mention  of  their  friends'  names. 
Their  names !  Tliey  are  like  a  strain  ut  familiar 
music  which  one^  in  vain,  endeavors  to  locate — 
no  faces  answer  to  them.  Don't  for  this  urile 
your  parents  heartless ;  do  n't  call  them  hckte, 
Inconstant  Their  early  friendships  were  born 
when  the  n^nds  and  dMuracters  engaged  were 
unformed.  Their  tastes  in  other  rcsj^ects  are 
changed;  why  deny  tliem  the  right  of  change 
here  ^  The  books  over  which  they  then  wept 
and  laughed  are  now  recognized  ss  puerile ;  the 
colors  which  tlien  dtliiilitcd  tiicm  are  now  dis- 
tasteful ;  the  same  music,  painting,  and  flowers 
no  longer  please  them;  and  I  bold  that  they 
have  a  right  to  change  their  friends. 

I  t'o  not  deny  that  a  friendship  formed  in  boy- 
hood may  continue  to  the  grave.  But,  in  such 
a  ease,  I  believe  it  will  always  be  found  that  the 
p.arties  had  frequent  intercourse  in  youth,  by 
which  period  early  manhood  or  womanhood  is 
meant  to  be  designated.  I  say  frequent  inter- 
course in  ymtiky  and  I  mean  it  A  friendship 
can  no  more  spring  up  in  old  age  than  a  seed 
can  germinate  in  an  ice-house.  Therefore,  when 
the  gray-liaired  man,  but  recently  a  stranger, 
calls  you  friend,  accept  the  profession  with  a 
limitation.  He  loves  you,  perhaps,  as  he  loves 
any  thin;::;  with  youth  and  freshness  ;  as  he  loves 
the  young  Spring  with  tender  leal  and  unfolding 
fiower;  as  he  loves  the  yonng  bunbs  and  birds, 
and  any  thing  that  calls  back  liis  youth.  He 
feels  a  kindly  interest  in  you ;  would  save  you 
from  sorrow ;  would  give  you  his  benediction  ; 
but  friendship^  stronger  than  the  ewhsting 
wliicli  links  .soul  with  soul,  he  feels  it  for 
none  except,  perhaps,  some  gray-haired  com- 
panion of  his  younger  life.  The  seed  of  friend- 
ship must  hav«  the  heat  of  youth  before  it  can 
germinate. 

Men  talk  of  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  a  friend,  and  exhort  the  young  in  a 
heartless  kind  of  a  w.iy  as  though  a  horse  was 
the  subject.  If  men  .shonld  travel  nVyoiit  exam- 
ining eacli  other  in  the  critical  manner  recom- 
mended, there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  frlend- 
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ship  in  this  world  of  ours.  The  truth  of  the 

matter  is  this:  In  forming;  our  friendships,  rea- 
son and  judgment  are  not,  it  is  true,  ignored, 
mudi  less  defied,  or  the  feeling  would  abide  but 
for  a  day ;  but  judgment,  instead  of  being  eagle- 
eyed  to  detect  blemishes  and  frailties,  looks 
through  a  vail  which  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
passion  hold  before  her.  And  it  is  well  so,  for 
there  is  no  man  so  great  but  he  has  weaknesses 
sufficient  to  disijust  us,  if  we  knew  him  as  well 
as  one  man  may  know  another,  liy  the  time 
that  the  judgment  with  the  death  of  enthusi- 
asm, has  grown  cool  and  critical,  we  have  formed 
the  hahit  of  lovin";  our  friend,  and  of  confiding 
in  his  worih.  We  go  through  life  judging  him 
as  a  second  self.  No  mortal  man  coidd  make 
us  credit  the  existence  of  tiiose  blemishes  in 
ids  ciiaractcr  which  are  so  marked  to  others — 
hence  every  body  wonders  at  every  other  body's 
choke  of  .a  frieiuL 

And  now  you  perceive  how  I  account  for  the 
rarity  of  friendships.  Those  of  our  school-days 
endure  not  because  formed  when  character  and 
judgment  are  immature  and  most  fidUUe.  They 
are  like  the  fair  shoots  which  start  up  some 
sunny  day  in  early  Spring,  to  be  cut  down  in  a 
night  by  the  sharp  frost.  To  the  formation  of 
an  enduring  friendship,  tlie  enthusiasm  and 
warmth  of  youtli  are  essential ;  but  this  period 
is  generally  spent  seliishly — in  getting  "settled 
in  life,*^  a  process  which  most  frequently  neces> 
sitates  a  change  of  residence  and  a  breaking  up 
of  old  associations.  Settled  in  life,  the  cares 
of  business,  or  of  a  married  life,  leave  little 
time  for  sodal  intercourse  beyond  ordinary 
neighborly  civilities.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  young  married  people  are  jjreii'niinently 
selfish;  that  the  cry  of  the  heart  for  friends  is 
stilled  in  marriage,  and  that  friendships  are 
rarely  formed  after  that  i>eriod. 

The  conventionalities  of  our  social  life  have 
a  hampering  effect  on  llie  growth  of  friendship. 
Any  strong  affection  germinates  more  readily 
when  such  restraints  are  rcnuiNed.  Wc  see 
and  hear  in  the  present  day  of  few  such  friend- 
ships as  those  to  which  an  earlier  and  ruder  age 
gave  abundant  rise.  Mutual  dangers,  mutual 
hardships  will  make  men  friends  when  common 
joys  and  prosperity  fail.  Hence  the  strcngtlt 
of  the  tie  which  binds  soldiers  together. 

Then  I  believe  there  is  nothing  about  which 
we  arc  so  careless  and  ])rodigal  as  friendsliip. 
We  tlirow  away  friends.  We  can  all  remember 
instances  in  which  we  have  by  neglect  and  in- 
difference  allowed  that  to  perish  which  promised 
a  fair  friendship.  Occasions  rise  to  our  mem- 
ory in  which  by  an  etibrt,  scarcely  an  effort,  we 
might  have  secured  a  friend;  and  who  shall 
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number  those  whom  a  hasty  word  or  a  caidess 
speech  has  estranged? 
I  have  said  tiiat  the  enthusiasm  of  early  man' 

hood  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  friend* 

ship,  l>ut  tlii.s.  of  cour-se,  is  not  all.  There  must 
be  between  the  parties  some  degree  of  equality. 
Equality  in  externals  is  no^  of  course,  here 
meant,  though,  I  bcHcve,  other  tilings  being 
equal,  those  friendships  are  the  most  lasting 
vvheie  there  is  between  the  parlies  au  equality 
in  t»rth,  age,  social  standings  and  wealth.  These 
minors  being  equal,  fruitftd  sources  of  jealousy, 
envy,  and  suspicion  are  removed.  You  will  not 
suspect  a  man  of  patronizing  you  or  of  seeking 
to  profit  by  your  influence  if  you  and  he  stand 
on  the  same  level  There  need  be  no  unrequited 
favors  between  you — no  fcclincf  of  indebted- 
ness—things upon  whicli  true  friendsliip  seldom 
fi»ttens.  My  meaning  was,  that  there  roust  be 
an  equality  of  intt.l!ect,  and  char.ictcr.  and  cul- 
ture. One  of  tiie  parties  must  not  be  so  fir 
above  the  other  as  to  be  out  of  his  reach ;  tliere 
must  be  contact.  It  is  imptnsible  for  man  to 
have  a  friendship  for  an  angel.  He  could  m 
easily  love  a  moon-beam.  An  angel  nature  is  a 
complete  liarmony — a  perfect  circle  to  which 
man's  nature  must  ever  be  a  tangent  God, 
knowing  this  want  of  the  hum.m  hcArt,  g-.ive  us 
Christ  with  a  nature  like  our  own,  thus  render- 
ing obedience  to  the  first  commandment  a  pos- 
sible thini^. 

But  while  \o  tlie  formation  a  dci;rce  of  cqii:d- 
ily  is  requisite,  a  ditierence  is  also  demanded. 
There  must  be  the  acid  and  the  alkali  before 
the  perfect  union  is  obtained.  There  must  ex- 
ist in  each  cii.ir.icter  strong  and  w  eiili  jioints — 
angles  and  sinuosities  which  fit  into  each  other, 
before  the  souls  are  knit  together.  Tennyson, 
in  his  "In  Memoriam,"  pleads  this  want  of  the 
heart  ■^%  an  excuse  for  the  line,  written  in  refer- 
ence to  his  friend,  Artliur  Haliam, 

He  says  to  his  brother, 

*■  But  thou  and  I  ai«  me  in  lun^ 
At  molded  like  ia  mtnrc's  aialti 
And  htn,  and  tMod,  and  floM  did  print 
Ttwns 


And  so  thy  n  c:ilt1i  rctcmbles  mine. 
But  he  was  rich  where  I  was  poor. 
And  he  ftupplied  my  w.int  the  mm 

As  his  unlikenesa  fitted  mine." 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  on  Uie 
subject  of  equality,  that  fi^ilties  in  character  are 
not  only  compatible  with  friendship,  but  neces- 
sary to  it — a  fortunate  arrnn^emfnt,  since  all 
men  are  frail.  He,  therefore,  who  demands  per- 
fection must  go  Mendless.  And  it  is  no  con- 
tradiction of  the  above  to  say  that  esteem  is  one 


of  the  chief  ingredients  in  a  true  friendship. 
Frailty  docs  not  preclude  the  existence  of  es- 
teem, but  the  Strong  points  of  character  roust 
overbalance  the  weak.  We  can  admire  a  book 
with  a  !)lemish  on  every  page  provided  tliere 
are  great  thoughts  between. 

But  though  friendship  may  flourish  in  spite 
of  human  weakness,  with  the  first  knowledge  of 
a  mcannt.is  in  the  object,  the  feelini:  i?;  dead  and 
under  the  sod  beyond  all  hope  of  a  rcsurrcctioa. 
There  may  be  honor  among  thieves  and  liars, 
but  this  nureic  and  purest  flower  of  the  human 
henrt  cm  nomorebloom  in  such  an  afmo^phere 
than  a  naked  light  can  live  in  the  heart  of  the 
foulest  coal-bed  that  miners  ever  uncovered. 
From  this  the  inference  is  natural  that  friend- 
ship can  have  no  existence  except  between  virtu- 
ous spirits. 

There  are  few  things  in  this  world  sadder 

than  a  broken  friendship.  Some  of  you,  my 
dear  readers,  have  been  called  to  mourn  friends 
between  whom  and  you  Deat])  stands;  oiliers 
of  you,  perchance,  feel  to-night  a  tender  yearn- 
ing toward  those  whom  misunderstandings  have 
driven  from  you;  or  it  may  be  that  you  have 
known  the  bitterness  of  looking  into  a  face  once 
loved  and  trusted,  and  finding  it  changed  from 
ye??te!(lay  in  every  lineament  and  feature — writ- 
ten all  over  with  guilt.  I  knew  a  ^ray-haired 
man  fidl  asleep  with  a  prayer  in  his  heart  for 
the  friend  of  his  youtli,  and  awake  to  find  that 
friend  a  villain.  Woids  can  not  paint  the  sor- 
row of  tliat  poor  bankrupt,  yet  to  such  a  sorrow 
are  we  all  liable  who  love  the  human^so  uncer- 
tain is  our  poor  nature. 

But  there  is  a  Friend  more  tender  than  all  the 
lender  mothers  since  Kve,  more  tn>e  than  the 
moon  to  her  star-illumined  path.  He  betrayeth 
not  the  trust  of  the  jworcst  heart,  nor  disap- 
pointeth  the  most  exacting  spirit.  Learn,  O 
man,  Uje  name  of  this  Friend.  Write  it  on  your 
heart— engrave  it  on  the  palms  of  your  hands. 
The  Lord  Jehovah,  the  everlasdng  God;  tiiis  is 
his  name. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  a  secret,  a  secret  worth 

knowing.  This  looking  forward  In  enjoyment 
does  not  pay.  From  what  I  know  of  it,  1  would 
as  soon  chase  butteiDies  for  a  living,  or  bottle 
up  moonshine  for  doudy  nights.  The  only  true 
^•ay  to  l)e  happy  's  to  take  the  drops  of  li.ij  iji- 
ness  as  God  gives  them  to  us  every  day  ot  our 
lives.  The  boy  must  lepra  to  be  happy  while 
he  is  plodding  over  his  lessons;  the  apprentice 
while  he  is  learning  his  trade;  the  merchant 
while  he  is  making  his  fortune.  If  he  fails  to 
learn  this  art,  he  will  be  sure  to  miss  his  enjoy> 
ment  when  he  gains  what  he  has  sighed  for. 
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«GIVE  US  OUR  DAILY  BREAD.** 
Iw  tbe  sHcBce  of  an  old  c^^htdral, 

1'        WIici  c  cliiid  VDRXb  chant  the  veaper  h)inn, 
.    Swings  a  silver  Luup,  whose  soAened  luster 

Ughts  a  iitde  chapel,  still  and  dim» 
j    Where,  half  hid  behind  the  massive  column^ 
Stand  the  inarble  saint  and  cherubim. 

2    Never  tbere  Cod's  blessed  siinlight  crcepetb 
Over  fretted  roof  and  frercoed  wall, 

I    AnJ  the  inooi:,  with  white  and  loving  6nsera» 
ticvcr  lifts  the  vail  that  covers  all, 
But  on  sculptured  saint,  on  cross  and  altar, 
Evermore  the  rays  of  lamplight  ML 

Ef  crmore  the  perfumed  censer  swingeth, 
I       Scattering  morning's  curliest  blush  of  red, 
Where  the  dust,  and  damp,  and  shadow  clingetb. 
And  ita  tend«t«siv  aoftest  glow  la  ahed 

I On  a  picture  where  the  Savior  hrin^^cth 
To  tiis  cl'.oson  ones  the  wine  aiui  hicid. 

He  whom  Jesus  held  upon  his  bosom — 
Me  whose  kiaa  betrayed,  alike  were  there, 

And  angels,  whose  white  faces  in  the  cloud-land, 
Hashed  with  Uieir  presence  ail  the  upper  air. 

Till  kneeling  hearts,  adoring  in  the  radUmce, 
Bent  lower  for  that  one  sweet  gleam— id  prayer. 

And  praj-ing,  sobl}cd.  O  great  Soul,  calmly  taking 
j       Into  thine  own  all  mortal  sin  and  strife, 
I    Who,  in  thy  hand,  that  Heart  of  thine  art  breaking. 

With  all  the  burden  of  our  anguish  rife, 
j    Give  us,  who  know  the  fear  of  thy  forsaking. 

Give  us  our  portion  of  the  bread  of  life ; 

The  bread  that  will  not  let  us  faint  or  talter 
In  thine  own  way,  howe'er  our  aplrita  shrink; 

j  Ixt  the  sAinc  liand  that  led  us  to  thine  nitar 

'  I^ad  tniward,  till  we  stand  upon  the  brink 

I  Of  (hat  deep  stream,  whose  water*  deanse  us  wholly, 

I  And  where  thou  givcst  us  the  wine  to  drink;  • 

Tl    rt.rl  wine  of  thy  love,  ntid  hope,  and  ftith, 
^        1  hat,  overflowing  in  a  crimson  flood, 
I    Swept  over  all  tiie  wastes  of  sin  and  death, 

!        A  ^;re-.lt  tide  welling  from  the  lie.iit  of  God, 
That  ebbed,  and  flowed,  and  to  his  feet  swept  back 
A  world^s  heart  deansed  ia.  Uood 

t    tt  is  not  for  these  fitst  disdples  only 

The  table  of  thy  bounty  has  been  spread  | 
I    We  know  we  need  not  hunger  in  the  desert, 
j      Thou  keepest  even  for  us  the  wine  and  bread ; 
!     And  through  the  holy  place  in  each  heart's  temple 
I        The  changeless  luster  of  thy  face  is  shed. 

I    And  not  akme  for  one  of  old  beloved 
I       Was  it  to  lay  hi*  head  upon  thy  brtaat ; 
Even  to-day,  O  gatherer  to  thy  bosom. 
The  hearts  that  only  there  can  find  their  rest ; 
;     And  say  again,    To  whom  is  much  forgiven, 
>      Shall  it  be  given  to  love  and  serve  thee  best." 

Feed,  streqgthen,  gnide,  O  Christ,  serene  and  tender  1 
PtUfiUt  our  lives  from  ovt  the  file  divine  I  " 
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Still  let  the  light  beam  on  forever  clearly, 
In  bearu  that  reach  up  ibroHgh  the  dark  to  tbine^ 

That  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  Uving  water. 
And  dwdl  within  the  temj^  near  the  sbrme. 


THE  HILLS. 

The  hills  I  the  everlasting  hills ! 

The  seat  of  strength  and  power — 
Counu^e  and  fieed»m,  faith  and  truth, 

For  aye  their  noble  duwei . 

Our  own  dear  mountahut  lift  their  heads 

Until  they  reach  the  heaven, 
And  since  they  were  baptised  in  blood 
New  power  to  them  is  given. 

How  do  brave  Scotia's  storied  bights 

Our  hearts  like  drtim-hcnfs  move  '. 
And  hills  where  hunted  Christians  hid 

Command  our  revVent  love. 
But  all  the  mountain  lore  we  find 

In  God's  beloved  W^ord, 
Holds  first  and  closest  loyal  hearts, 

Whidi  all  that  love  have  heard. 
O,  mountain  nanu  s,  yc  stir  the  SOttI, 

Yc  make  the  eyes  o'erflow, 
Amgost  and  sacred  mysteriea 

Your  awfbl  summits  know  t 

The  bush  on  Horeb  nnconsumcd 

That  Moses  turned  to  see ; 
Hermon's  sweet,  loveOike  dew,  and  O 

The  dew  of  Calvary  ! 

The  mountain-tops  are  holy  ground, 

By  feet  of  angels  trod ; 
And  there  have  faithful,  favored  men 

Stood  face  to  f.ice  with  God. 

Upon  a  mountain  God  came  down 
In  donds,  and  smoke,  and  flame^ 

While  rolHni,'  tlunulers  loud  prodabned 

'J'he  Ixnd  Jehov.ih'.s  name. 

Upon  A  niuuntain  Moses  died. 
Sustained  by  God's  own  hand. 

Who  made  his  servant's  secret  grave 
In  Moab's  lonely  land 

And  on  a  mountain  Christ  the  Lord 

Uore  all  the  curse  of  sin, 
And  opened  wide  the  heavenly  gate^ 

That  man  might  enter  in. 

Then  from  the  brow  of  Olivet 

Aseended  uj)  on  tni;h, 

When  he  had  spoiled  the  grave  and  led 
Captive  captivity. 

Now  from  the  high,  eternal  Mils, 
And  from  the  Father's  throne. 

With  changeless  love  and  tenderest  care^ 
He  watdies  o*er  bis  own. 

O,  tnijiliiy  hills  !  O  holy  hillsl 

Piercing  the  azure  sky, 
EmbleDw  are  ye  of  hope  and  fiuth. 

And  immortality. 


"Give  us  Our  Dailt  Bread." 
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Ths  Ladies  Rsposiroar. 


HOME  AND  COLLEGE.* 

TO  ilie  pages  of  the  Repository  the  eyes  of 
young  Uulies  turn  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, and  to  the  "Queen  of  Monthlies"  mothers 
look  tor  information  and  assistance.  May  it  not 
be  added  that  fathers  and  sons  have  come  to 
look  upon  these  pa^es  as  containing  food  con- 
venient for  them  ?  What  can  be  more  interest- 
ing to  parents  than  suggestions  concerning  the 
weltbeing  of  their  children  ?  and  what  can  be 
more  important  to  young  people  than  instruc- 
tion cnnceniinc:  their  education?  In  rending 
the  little  book  whose  title  is  given  above,  I 
thought  I  might  confer  a  real  benelit  upon  the 
readers  of  the  Repository  by  giving  Uiem  some 
of  the  thmtcrhts  therein  expressed,  coupled  with 
sucIj  rcHections  as  may  seem  to  be  pertinent  to 
the  subject  in  hand  In  so  doing  I  shall  use  as 
much  of  the  author's  language  as  I  may  deem 
necessary  to  my  purpose. 

The  young  people  of  to-day  are  not  educated 
as  were  those  of  fifty  years  ago,  for  then  parents 
did  the  teaching',  but  now  the  coIIcl^c  president 
stands  in  loco  parentis.  Whether  for  good  or 
for  evil  we  must  accept  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
endeavor  to  malce  the  best  of  it  These  are 
times  when  children — especially  in  the  cities— 
are  let  loose  into  the  street,  or  into  company 
before  their  principles  can  be  formed,  and  when 
nearly  every  evening  is  given  up  to  public  ex- 
citement, nnd  the  reserved  lifi'  of  llie  household 
is  merged  in  tl»e  promiscuous  eating  tables,  vul- 
garizing mixtures,  and  caravansary  encamp- 
ments of  boarding  hotels.  Where  would  New 
England  have  been  to-day  if  our  fathers  had 
boarded  out  ?  or  had  gone  five  nights  a  week  to 
theater  and  ball-rooms,  with,  pertiaps,  a  sacred 
concert,  and  lecture  on  woman's  rights  for  the 
other  two?  In  these  days  wc  ha%'e  collegfes, 
eitlicr  in  name  or  in  fact,  ail  over  our  land,  and 
these  are  filled  with  our  children,  ranging  finom 
ten  to  twenty-five  years  of  age — the  majority  of 
them  under  eighteen.  There  are  serious  objec- 
tions against  college  life,  fgr  it  is  a  lite  some- 
what exceptional  and  unsheltered,  but  there  are, 
also,  many  advantages  connected  with  it.  It  is 
said  to  bring  out  self-reliance,  balance,  ener^>, 
tact,  address ;  to  break  up  inveterate  and  faulty 
habits  In  manner  and  temper;  to  rub  off  cob- 
web-?, smooth  flown  anj^lc*,  and  to  do  certain 
things  for  young  people  by  way  of  polishing 
them.  An  eminent  English  scholar  represents 
a  conceited  young  lord  as  having  an  obstinate 
mass  of  inherited  airoganoe  and  home-bred  non- 
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sense  taken  out  of  him  on  his  first  arrival  at 
Eton  by  two  timelv  kicks  from  the  son  of  a  ■ 
commoner,  received  on  the  ball  ground.    Even  j 
to  democratic  America  such  a  striking  and  for-  I 
cible  etlucation  mi'^dit  in  some  cases  work  well. 

The  college  is  too  often  made  the  receptacle 
of  those  who  have  made  home  unpleasant  by 
their  waywardness  and  insubordination.  Almost 
invariaMy  the  parents  of  such  bovs  and  ;;!rls 
insist  that  the  college  government  shall  be  pa-  ^ 
rental,  and  that  the  president  shall  be  a  father  | 
to  those  under  his  care.   This  is  to  make  the 
institution  not  only  a  charity  school,  but  a 
foundling  hospital.    Such  a  division  of  lal)or  ^ 
leaves  the  actual  parent  only  the  right  to  indulge 
the  child,  and  assigns  to  the  faculty  the  uncom- 
forlaMe  necessity  of  punishment.    Parents  fre- 
quently look  to  their  children  and  to  the  college  I 
to  achieve  a  result  which  their  own  mistakes  ' 
have  practically  prohibited  in  advance ;  or  to  | 
correct  faults  which  their  own  neglect  has  ine-  ^ 
radicably  planted ;  or  else  to  prune  off  excrcs-  | 
cences  which  their  own  bad  temper  or  taste  has  I 
bound  fist  upon  the  child — the  curse  of  C'd-  \ 
legiate  and  all  after  days.    Most  teachers  can 
soon  tell  from  what  kind  of  homes  their  pupils 
have  come.  Poisonous  growflis  have  their  be-  i 
pnninq;  usually  very  near  the  cradle — by  the  I 
portals  of  that  Land  of  Life  where  the  Ebal  and 
Geridm  of  cursing  and  blessing  stand  side  by 
side.    They  are  in  the  infantile  encouragements  i 
of  inborn  depravities.    They  arc  in  the  sense-  ' 
less  gratifications  of  sensu.al  importunity ;  in  the  | 
sweetmeats  and  confecdons  of  the  nursery;  in  1 
the  nibblings  and  sippings  tolerated  by  weak  •  r  , 
reckless  parents,  or  by  untau^dit  domestics;  in  j 
all  that  apparatus  and  commissary  of  luxury 
which  prevent  the  primal  ordinations  of  nature  { 
in  the  body — heat  the  blood  and  corrupt  its 
juices,  dull   the  digestion  and  quicken  the 
palate — loosen  the  muscles  and  invigorate  the 
lusts— disincline  to  action  but  instigate  to  pleas-  ^ 
ure.    I.aie  hours,  bad  comp;uiy,  mornings  of 
headache,  dull  recitations,  long  absence  lists,  j 
declining  scholarship,  complications  in  crime,  i 
broken  health,  a  blasted  life — this  is  a  catalogue  { 
of  e\'ils  whicli  has  its  e\'planation,  not  on  col-  ! 
lege  premises,  but  in  tlie  houses  from  which 
the  college  draws  its  mixed  assem1)lages. 

But  there  are  dangers  connected  with  college 
life,  however  well  tlie  honie-trainin;^  niav  have  | 
been  done.  At  this  time  hundreds  of  our  young 
men  and  women,  feeling  diemselves  too  poor 
to  pay  board  bills,  rent  rooms  and  board  them-  | 
selves.    Tlie  motive  is  ;:ood,  and  such  efforts  . 
are  praiseworthy  but  full  of  danger.    In  such 
cases  the  quantity  of  food  eaten  is  proportioned  I 
to  the  indination  to  prepare     and  tlie  quality  : 
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to  the  cleanly  babitt  of  the  one  preparing  it. 

'.  Sometimes  too  much  is  eaten  1  oftener  too  little. 
Sometimes  it  is  well  prepared ;  oftener  not. 

'  Carelessness  iu  ventilating  tbe  room,  in  keeping 
tlie  fooou  and  clotlies  dean,  in  caring^  for  wet 
feet  and  garments,  results  in  sickness  and  death. 
Too  frequently  the  room  is  a  mere  shell,  and 

.  can  not  be  nude  warm  in  the  Winter  or  cool  in 
tbe  Sanmer,  and  thos  disease  is  engendered. 

'  '■(li's  this  the  rooms  are  frequeiifly  removed 
from  the  dwellings  of  others,  and  from  the  eye 

I  of  din  teachers,  and  bence  can  easily  become 
the  resort  of  the  idle  and  the  vicious.  If  stu- 
dents can  board  \v5u  re  tliey  will  be  under  the 
rules  of  a  well-regulated  household,  and  where 
tiieir  health  and  morals  will  be  cared  for,  and 
where  the  asso- ■  1 1  .  rss  can  be  t^ii;\rded,  then 
more  than  lialf  the  danr^er  is  over.    There  are 

j   some  students,  however,  who  do  well  under  the 

I  most  adverse  circumstances,  and  In  sj^te  of 
discouragements.  There  is  still  another  evil 
att-ichinc;  to  nomc  colIe;;es.    W'c  put  our  stu- 

j    dents  too  much  on  tlie  race,  not  that  they  may 

I  attain  a  common  good,  but  that  they  may  out- 
strip each  other.  To  be  wise,  to  be  strong,  to 
be  masters  of  lifo,  wichlcrs  of  lirl^lit  weapons 
against  all  ignorance  ami  wrong — llii.s  is  not  the 
»m— but  the  poor  complacency  of  looking  back 

on  the  rest.    Pri<»r  on(  e  proposct!  a  s\"stein  of 

i early  education  by  having  sweet-cakes  cut  out 
in  the  shape  of  letters,  the  child  to  eat  a  letter 
I    as  soon  as  he  had  learned  it,  and  so  on  till  he 
'    l-ar!  devoured  and  dfircsff^d  tliis  liaked  nlphahet. 
j    One  is  reminded  of  this  philosophy  of  compound 
'   nourishment  when  he  sees  students  made  to 
'    believe  that  the  only  purpose  of  learning  Is  to 
I    be  fattened,  whether  on  rnkf,  mnncv,  or  com- 
pliments.   Instead  of  this,  suppose  the  student 
be  tanght  that  the  grand  object  of  an  education 
Is  nsefiitness  to  society  and  the  service  of  God — 
is  to  l^'am  to  contribute  the  most  possif)le  to 
the  welfare  of  men — to  teach  others  how  to  live 
bonoobly  here  and  gtorfoiisly  bereaAer— 

'    "How  beet  10  hdp  the  dcnder 

How  aKBd  die  dfn^mi  flf  iIm  poor. 
Now  (da  Ib  lUK  ao  Bft  adfWMHh 
Vdor  md  Parity  nore  and  nofoi,'* 

Probably  less  uxiety  about  roots  and  ladi 
cal-s,  texts  and  terms,  and  more  aNout  prepam- 
,  tion  for  the  coming  future  would  make  students 
I  wiser  and  more  useful  In  some  colleges,  while 
I  due  care  is  tal.t  n  of  t'ic  mental  ficiillics,  great 
I  care  is  tnken  of  the  moral.s,  and  the  result  is, 
I  .icores  of  souls  are  annually  converted  to  God. 
Such  institutions  deserve  to  be  patronized  by 

I     riiri-^tiins,  f^r  thfv  are  r':*rf.iuilv  liTe^scd  of  tin- 
^     Lord.    In  all  ca-^es  the  Christian  home  and  the  j 
I      Christfan  college  should  be  united.    Education  t 


may  there  train,  not  portions  and  fragments  of 

our  nature,  but  the  whole  character  and  life  of 
man.  Then  learn?np  may  be  humane,  labor  en- 
lightened, commerce  disinterested,  art  pure,  the 
Church  catholic^  and  the  republic  the  kingdom 

of  Christ 

While  parents  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
their  sons  and  daughters  shall  be  educated  at 
thecoDege  In  mind  and  body,  they  must  remem- 

ber  that  llicrc  is  no  fence  about  a  literary  insti- 
tution to  bar  out  the  transgressions  of  humoii 
kind.  There  is  no  sieve  to  winnow  away  tlie 
fostered  iniquities  of  the  candidates  who  oome 
in.  It  is  no  Delos  of  inevitable  peace.  Stu- 
dents will  bring  the  unfeeling  temper  that  bad 
control  has  packed  in  their  hearts,  as  surely  as 
the  raiment  that  parental  providence  has  packed 
in  their  trunks.  They  will  find  some  foolish 
£ashioas,  half  inhumanity  and  half  fun,  the  mixed 
heir-loom  of  spite  and  sport  all  ready  to  their 
hands.  Wbetiier  they  shall  di^^ow  n  the  barbar- 
ous inheritance;  whether  they  shall  reject  tfte 
petty  tyranny  and  keep  the  harmless  frolic; 
whether,  if  they  be  sons,  they  shall  be  bullies, 
and  boors,  or  pugilists  on  the  play-ground,  f)r 
C^entlcmen  eveni'-where ;  or,  if  they  he  daugh- 
ters, wheUier  they  shall  be  giddy,  and  pert,  and 
vain,  and  indolent,  or  ladies  every-where  and 
always;  whether  they  shall  count  their  asso- 
ciates' feelings  as  sacred,  and  as  deserving  to 
be  delicately  heeded,  and  their  sensibilities  to 
be  as  scrupulously  respected  as  any  rights  of 
purse  or  rank;  wliether  they  shall  magnani- 
mously mark  every  sensitive  luture,  or  scu.sitive 
spot  in  a  harder  nature,  so  as  not  to  torture, 
but  to  encourage,  and  reassure,  and  comfort  it; 
in  short,  whether  they  shall  play  the  part  of 
malevolence  or  mercy,  Christ's  disciples  or 
devil's  followers ;  do  you  not  believe  this  is  all 
to  be  chiefly  decided  before  they  ever  take  the 
first  class-mate  by  the  hand?  Well  has  Tupper 
said: 

"Scratch  fht  green  rind  of  the  (apling,  or  wstntonly  twkt  ll  in 

ihc  noil. 

The  scjiTci!  .iiul  rroi  Uct!  oak  will  teii  of  thee  far  years  to  come; 
£vin  so  may  M  tlu  u  Bukk  (ho  BiiBd  1»  food,  or  load  k  (o  Hm 

maaiings  of  evUt 
For  disposition  is  hidlded  op  Iqr  the  Aditoidnt  of  fiiil  tmpro* 

ai«u»." 

In  order,  then,  that  (he  collc:;c  be  wh.it  it 
should  be,  the  home  must  first  be  right  We 
would  all  love  to  keep  our  children  under  our 
eve.  but  this  mav  not  be,  anr!  we  must  fry  to 
make  the  place  where  we  send  them  what  we 
desire  it  to  be.  From  a  Christian  home  to  a 
Christian  college  is  no  great  remove,  and  tbe 
change  can  not  lie  frautjhf  with  more  evil  than  \ 
'  good.  Would  the  parents  who  read  these  pages  ' 
listen  a  moment  I  would  s.iy,  as  one  who  knows  | 
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whereof  he  affirms,  that  tite  coHege  win  develop 

the  home  teachings,  and  it  may,  in  some  cases, 
correct  the  wrong  and  lead  to  a  better  Ufc.  Let 
Christian  parents  give  their  children  to  God 
and  the  Church  in  early  life,  and  then  the  Sttb* 
seqiient  ediirafinn  will  l)e  but  the  Icidinc: 
of  the  motives  and  purposes  formed  in  the 
sacred  circle  of  home.  Even  the  old  Romans 
had  a  touching  superstitious  way  of  holding 
the  face  of  the  new-born  infuit  upward  to  the 
heavens,  sigoifying,  by  thus  presenting  the  fore- 
head to  the  stars,  that  it  was  taught  to  look 
above  the  world  into  glories  celestial.  The 
goddess  that  was  sup[wi<;(  d  fo  pre<;ide  over  this 
aspiring  ceremony  was  named  from  a  word 
which  means  <'to  raise  aloft."  A  snperstition 
it  was  then,  hut  Cliristianitv,  dispelling  Ilie  fal)U' 
and  the  doubt,  gives  us  the  clear  realization  of 
the  dim  pagan  yearning  in  a  Christian  baptism 
and  the  tiaining  of  the  fold.  Shall  not  Chris- 
tian parents  so  q^ive  their  children  to  Cod  that 
in  early  life  they  may  look  above  the  mere 
pleasures  of  earth  to  the  iin<lying  beauties  be- 
yond? If  tlie  young  men  aiul  maidens  who 
read  thc^c  lines  would  listen,  I  wdulrl  tell  them 
that,  not  to  the  college  must  they  look  for  future 
happiness  or  fiune.  Tho  college  may  be  a  help, 
but  the  future  character  is  now  fiwming,  and 
colle^^e  life  can  only  develop  it. 

Home  and  college !  What  emotions  stir  the 
soul  at  the  utterance  of  these  words  I  The  first 
means  the  dearest  Spot  on  earth ;  the  second 
the  |)Iace  wliere  home  inr'trucfinns  blossom  and 
bear  fruit,  and  whence  llie  young  lady  or  gen- 
tleman goes  into  the  world  of  conflict  and,  per- 
chance, of  conquest.  Would  God  these  two 
places  might  be  united  by  re!i£^^intts  bonds,  and 
that  from  the  home  there  might  go  to  the  col- 
lege young  people  full  of  laith,  and  trust,  and 
love,  and  sanctified  ambition.  Let  these  two 
grand  instrumentalities  for  the  world's  salvation 
but  plight  their  vows,  and  standing  before  the 
holy  altar  it  shall  be  pronounced,  **What  God 
has  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder !" 


I  TAKE  it  to  be  true  of  the  inteDectual  crea- 
tion that  it  profits  not  a  man  if  he  gain  llie 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul.  Let  not, 
therefore,  philosophy  take  up  our  life,  so  as  not 
to  leave  us  leisure  to  prepare  for  death.  \Vc 
may  visit  Athens,  hut  we  mn«;t  dwell  at  Jerusa- 
lem; we  may  take  some  turns  on  Parnassus, 
but  should  more  frequent  Mount  Calvary ;  and 
we  must  never  so  busy  ourselves  about  the 
many  things  as  to  forget  the  "one  thing  need- 
ful," that  good  part  which  shall  not  be  token 
away  from  us. ' 


IN  WITTENBERG. 

AMONG  the  plans  which  I  was  cherishing 
toward  the  dose  of  the  last  >'ear,  was  one 

of  celebrating  the  natal  day  of  the  Savior  in 
this  world-renowned  place,  kiadlint;  with  its  sa- 
cred associations  and  natural  inspiration  a  new 
glow  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  unspeakable 
gift  of  his  Son.  Four  Methodist  ministers  from 
Herlin,  Rev.  C.  W.  Bennett  and  I'rof.  Hudson, 
of  Western  New  York,  Professors  F.  H.  New- 
hall  and  W.  N.  Rice,  of  die  Wesleyan  Univers- 
ity, were  to  meet  Rev.  I.  Gibbard,  also  from 
Western  NVw  York,  and  myself.  romin»^  from 
ii.Ulc,  at  that  ancient  center  of  study  and 
thought,  of  religious  and  reformatory  Influence. 
Ts  it  not  a  sweet  and  precious  sign  of  the  es- 
sential unity  which  flows  through  the  invi.sible 
Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages,  that  six  clergymen 
from  a  country  thousands  of  miles  away,  mem* 
bers  of  a  denomination  which  Luther  and  ^?  - 
lancthon  never  knew,  could  tliink  of  no  more 
touching  and  appropriate  way  of  keeping  the 
most  sacred  of  birthdays  than  by  visiting  the 
spot  where  lliose  heroes  of  the  common  faitli 
lived,  studied,  wrote,  toiled,  and  endured  their 
trials  for  the  ransomed  Church  of  God?  Could 
they  have  appeared  among  us,  I  think  they,  too, 
would  scarcely  have  desired  more  congeni.il 
company  than  these  representatives  of  a  new 
and  most  potent  branch  of  the  militant  Church. 

This  fine  plan,  like  so  many  others,  was  des- 
tined to  alteration.  Vesuvius  was  in  great  ac- 
tivity, and  thus  presented  attractions  which  so 
enthusiastic  a  physicist  as  Professor  Rice  could 
not  resist.  On  the  tldrtieth  of  December  the 
rest  of  the  party  executed  their  design,  la  one 
respect  we  had  lost  by  our  delay.  Christmas 
was  one  of  those  rarely  mild  and  beautiful  days 
which  seem  suited  and  pos.sible  only  to  It.ilian 
wintery  skies,  and  which  take  good  care  not  to 
visit  Germany  or  any  other  northern  clime  too 
often.  The  atmosphere  was  soft  and  the  clear 
sunbeams  as  warm  as  if  they  h.id  melted  their 
way  through  the  deep  shimmering  haze  of  an 
Indian  Summer.  At  (his  season  Milton  sa)s 
of  nature, 

"  OtiiV  w'lih  specifics  fnif 

bhc  Ktms  the  Rentle  air 
To  hide  her  guiUy  front  with  iMMCentlMir; 

And  oil  her  n.ikcd  shame, 

Pollute  with  »infiil  lil.ime, 
The  ninlly  «aU  of  maiden  wbile  to  thnnr : 

Confatindtd  that  ber  Hakcf^ioyM 

ShonM  look  M  anrnpon  her  ib«l  adbnakici.'' 


But  this  year  either  guilty  nature  had  not  been 
urgent  enough  in  its  wooing,  or  the  gentle  air 
was  behindhand  with  her  snowy  answer.  On 
the  day  of  our  visit,  however,  the  desired  snow 
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;    was  comiofTf  and  as  if  ashamed  of  its  tardiness, 

was  rnmincr  witli  all  the  fury  of  which  a  German 
j    snow-storm  is  capable.    Such  storms  here  are 
I    apt  to  lack  that  extreme  vivacity  of  motion 
which  in  America  makes  it  so  pleasant  to  watch 
from  the  warm  shelter  of  a  cnmfortable  room, 
.    the  mystic  dance  of  the  flakes  as  they  are 
<   shaken  down  from  the  Impenetrable  sky.  It 
often  seems  as  though  the  clouds  gave  up  their 
'    pearly  trensnres  unwllin!:;ly.  mn'^tcrcd  bv  snnip 
unknown  violence,  and  sent  forth  the  winds  in  a 
furious  but  ineiectttal  effort  to  snatch  them  back 
again  to  tiiietr  aerial  birthplace,  keeping  them 
thus  in  a  fantastical  {jyration  Ix'tween  the  heaven 
that  would  not  lose  them  and  the  earth  \vhich 
I   patiendy  waits  lor  them  to  spread  their  dead, 
wliife  silence  over  all  her  deformities.  The 
j    snow  here  very  often  descends  with  n  graflunl 
but  direct  motion,  that  gives  it  an  air  ot  stealth 
,   and  haste  which  I  have  noticed  in  nothin^r  else 
I    except  the  sad  lapse  of  a^h  luaves  in  the  mourn- 
ful stillness  of  a  moist  and  perfectly  calm  Au- 
tamaslday.  This  peculiar  motion  had  Impressed 
'   Itself  on  Dante's  fancy,  and  he  lepraduces  It  in 
I    the  Inferno,  with  that  extreme  exactness  which 
.    is  so  remarkable  a  trait  of  liis  marvelous  style. 
I   In  Canto  xiv  he  saw  people  supine  upon  an 
awfiil  deser^  where 

I  Were  nuning  down  dLUied  flake*  of  fire, 

I  Aaoraia«w»iroBAJp«itliotttmi)iiid." 

Tlianks  to  Mr.  Longfellow  tliat  it  is  now  possi- 
ble to  quote  Dante,  in  our  own  tnn<Tue,  without 
being  too  painfully  reminded  of  tiie  inevitable 
I    loss  which  attends  the  transfer  of  a  great  |x>em 
i    from  its  native  speech  to  a  foreign  one. 
'       But  I  am  getting;;  cntantrled  with  poets  and 
I    ihcir  fancies  instead  of  going  straight  to  Wit- 
1   teabei]^.  Periiaps  this  will  not  be  thought  a 
I    bad  exchange  for  the  dull  details  of  our  ride, 
between  the  liottrs  of  seven  and  ten  in  tlie 
morning,  from  Halle   tliithcr.    The  principal 
I  features  of  this  were  all  disagreeable ;  a  fireless 

I    coupe,  i^limpses  of  snow-rl.u!  towns.  nii>re  than 
the  usual  proportion  of  gloomy  pine  forest  in  a 
I    German  landscape,  and  a  tipsy  fellow-passcn- 
I  ger  who  boasted  his  atheimi,  and  confessed 
him<;elf  a  drunkard  .ind  glutton.    We  were  glad 
enough  to  see  the  small  station  with  its  welcome 
I   name,  Wittenberg,  and  to  leave  our  jjctty  dis- 
;   comforts  for  the  open  though  snowy  air.  Not 
I    findinq;  onr  expected  friends  at  the  depot,  we 
j  set  off  for  the  Adier  Gastho^  our  appointed 
I  rendezvous.  This  city  not  having  enlarged  but 
I   rather  diminished  its  populaticm  since  the  era 
'   of  railways,  still  keens  its  ancient  walls,  as  find- 
ing comfortable  room  for  all  her  children  within 
them.   Approaching  the  gate  we  notice  on  our 


right  a  young  oak  surronnded  by  a  high  fence, 
inside  which  bushes  and  dead  stalks  of  last 
Summer's  flowers  are  standing  up  through  the 
snow,  while  outside  are  benches  and  a  small 
flower  garden.  On  this  spot  Luther  burned  the 
Papal  bull.  Telling  Dr.  Thohick  that  I  had 
been  to  Wittenberg,  he  asked  whctlicr  I  saw 
any  ashes  of  the  Pope's  burnt  bull  under  the 
tree,  and  on  my  answering  no^  he  replied  that 
<;r,me  were  commonly  kept  there  to  aid  the  im- 
agination of  travelers.  The  spot  is  surh  as  to 
have  favored  the  assembling  of  the  thronging 
multitudes  to  witness  the  Reformer's  daring  act 
And  it  was  no  deed  of  mere  bravado,  but  rather 
one  of  true  and  high  courage.  The  period  had 
nearly  passed  in  Germany  when  disobedience 
to  Papal  mandates  drew  in  its  train  sure  and 
mortal  civil  penalties.  But  there  still  lived  in 
tlie  -souls  of  thousands  a  vague  fear  of  the  spir- 
itual potency  of  ecclesiastkal  maledictions.  It 
v,  as  important  that  he  who  had  doubted  the  in» 
fallihility  of  Rome  should  attract  all  her  curses 
upon  his  own  head,  and  thus  show  what  ineffect,- 
nal  nightmares  they  were.  The  burning  of  the 
Pope's  bull  accomplished  this  object. 

We  pass  throu^^h  the  low,  thick  port.il,  wend 
crookedly  to  the  left,  and  tlien  find  ourselves  in 
the  principal  street  of  the  city.  This  Is  neariy 
a  mile  lont;,  and  all  the  oljjecfs  of  our  ruriosity 
are  on  it.  Still  on  the  way  to  the  Adicr  we  no- 
tice Melancthon's  house,  but  leave  it  till  our 
return;  we  also  pass  the  University  without 
knowin':,'  it.  Arriving  at  the  Inn  we  find  the 
iooked-for  friends  prosaically  eating  a  late  break- 
fast A  half  doten  Scotch  people  and  two  or 
three  Chicago  girls  are  with  them,  so  that  alto- 
gether we  make  up  a  large  company.  We  order 
dinner,  procure  a  guide,  and  set  forth.  We  re- 
trace onr  steps  till  we  come  to  the  Augusteum, 
or  ancient  domicile  of  the  Augustine  monks,  to 
whose  fraternity  l.uther  belonged.  It  is  three 
stories  high,  gray  wilh  mortar  and  age,  and  has 
two  rows  of  windows  set  in  its  long  withdraw- 
ing  roof  that  look  down  at  you  not  unlike  mag- 
nified human  eyes.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
court  stands  the  abode  of  the  Reformer.  Be- 
fote  climbing  up  die  stairs  the  guide  points  out 
a  ruriouslv  wro\i^]it  dnor-casing,  done  in  stone, 
and  says  that  Mrs.  Luther  had  this  set  into  its 
place  during  her  busband*s  absence  as  a  sur* 
prise  gift  for  him  on  his  return.  We  enter  and 
go  up  to  the  second  floor.  The  slaiis  are  old, 
the  ante-room  bleak  and  gloomy,  and  as  fast  as 
possible  we  press  into  the  rooms  of  Luther. 
These  are  two ;  one  Lirge  and  the  Other  small, 
but  both  iii^^h.  The  larger  one  is  where  he 
worked  and  lived  with  his  tender-eyed  wife. 
The  thick  walls  furnish  spacious  window-seats. 
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Beside  one     these  stands  an  odd-I<x>king  seat 

which  he  used  in  Ii!s  stnc'ics.  It  is  miirow  rind 
plain.  I  thought  at  first  that  a  man  <>t  Lutlier's 
size  would  hardly  find  it  rooiuy  enougii,  but 
when  tlie  largest  of  our  party  sat  down  in  l^my 
dnuLts  v.inislicd.  The  guide  declared  that  Lu- 
ther and  Catherine  used  to  sit  together  in  its 
arms.  I  dislike  to  doubt  even  a  guide's  strict 
veracity,  but  I  think  pretty  Catherine  must  have 
heen  on  her  Inisljami's  knee  or  in  his  arms 
when  they  accomplished  that  feat 

The  floor  is  very  old.  Its  softer  portions  hav- 
ing been  worn  away,  the  toi^her  knots  stand 
out  very  prominently.  In  one  corner  is  a  liuge 
stove,  such  as  would  heat  a  church  in  America ; 
here  they  are  not  yet  used  for  such  purposes. 
This  stove  was  made  in  Eisenach,  and  was  a 
pift  from  its  citi.^ens  to  the  great  preacher.  On 
it  are  tigures  ot  the  four  evangelists  and  other 
ornaments.  Some  beautifully  executed  mass- 
books  attract  the  eye,  though  what  they  are  do- 
ing here  nolx>dy  can  tell.  The  heavy  taltle  is  a 
relic  ut  Reformation  days,  and  you  can  easily 
iancy  a  noble  group  of  die  good  and  great  men 
of  those  times  leaning  over  it  in  deep  and  earn- 
est conversation.  Ah,  if  it  could  only  speak ! 
On  the  walls  bang  portraits  of  Lnther  and  a 
colored  cast  of  his  &ce  taken  after  death.  1 1  is 
a  pity  that  there  is  no  portrait  of  Catherine,  his 
gentle  ami  beloved  wife.  Here,  as  at  Eisenach, 
is  a  huge  mug  whence  he  quailed  his  beer.  One 
might  easily  supjwse  that  he  was  a  greedy 
drinker  as  he  looks  at  these,  and  such  an  idea 
has  a  seeming  confirmation  in  the  well-known 
couplet: 

"Who  lawM  not  wiaun,  wine,  and  aonb 

Remaiiia  a  fool  his  whole  life  long." 

Of  this  and  many  other  sins  the  charitable 
Cathofics  have  made  no  scniplc  to  accuse  htm. 
Dr.  Tholuck,  who  knows  tlic  story  of  those 
times  and  men  ns  few  know  it.  I  ranrls  this  as 
pure  falsehood.  When  we  consider  what  a  dili- 
gent toiler,  in  so  many  various  waj-s,  the  Re- 
former was,  we  shall  h.irdly  find  it  possible  that 
it  should  have  been  otherwise.  The  autograph 
of  Peter  the  Great,  carefully  protected  by  glass, 
is  the  only  other  relic  in  this  room,  and  is  an 
object  of  nearly  as  much  interest  as  any  thing 
else  here.  In  the  slccping-room  there  are  sam- 
plers wrought  by  the  hands  of  Catherine,  auto- 
graphs of  Luther,  and  odier  petty  articles  in  a 
sort  of  secretar}-.  And  this  is  all  there  is  to 
see.  The  rest  of  the  rooms  on  this  floor  are 
vacant  and  dull.  Below  there  is  an  evangelical 
seminary.  The  university  was  transferred  to 
Halle  just  fifty  years  ago  and  tinitcd  with  an- 
other there.  One  feels  a  natural  regret  that 
such  a  change  should  have  occtirred,  but  the 


vicinity  of  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Ldpsic  nniversi- 

tics  made  the  -steji  desiraVilc,  and  as  the  Witten- 
berg professors  were  ail  diminutive,  they  and 
the  institution  were  removed.  We  pass  out 
and  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  plash  of  the  lit- 
tle fountain  in  the  court,  where  Luther  must 
have  often  quenched  bis  thirst  and  been  pleased, 
as  we  are  now,  while  he 

"  H«ax<d  its  low  liquid  sinjong^ 

Heard  :t  biibtile  .iiirf  run," 

and  then  we  enter  the  street  again. 
We  are  taking  the  same  walk  ia  the  uony 

1  1  1  which  Luther  himself  once  took  under 
verv  different  circttmstances.  As  we  go  along 
1  seem  to  see  the  stout  form  of  that  courageous 
servant  of  God  moving  on  before  me.  I  think 
how  wonderfully  God  raises  up  and  trains  those  | 
by  whose  fidelity  he  will  break  the  chains  of 
ancient  error,  and  open  anew  for  the  world  long- 
sealed  fountafais  of  truths.  I  had  seen  in  the 
beautiful  but  forsaken  palace  of  Augxistus  the 
Strong,  in  the  Grosser-Garten  at  Dresden,  a  i 
little  paper  which  bore  the  seal  and  sign  manual  | 
of  one  John  TetaeL  It  was  one  of  those  tittle  j 
certificates  of  p.irdon  which  lie  was  hawking 
about  these  realms  in  those  long-departed  days. 
The  poor  people,  then  as  now,  feeling  them- 
selves  sinners,  were  glad  to  take  any  reasonable 
pains  in  securing  themselves  ngTiinst  the  future 
and  fearful  retribution  of  their  sins.  How  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  their  needs  was  the  proposed 
money-purcha.se  of  forgiveness  and  heaven  1  No  I 
need  further  of  dismal  repentance  and  anx- 
ious discharge  of  enjoined  penances,  or  of  the 
more  difficult  watch  against  daily  temptation  to 
sin.  How  easy  and  how  pious  to  buy  with  a 
little  paltry  money  the  release  of  departed 
friends  from  tlie  sadly  tedious  purifications  of 
purgatory!  It  is  easy  now  to  wonder  at  aR 
this,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  people  ever 
could  be  found  who  tliouc;ht  it  true.  The  cu- 
pidity of  the  Church  dignitaries,  the  brazen 
effixjntery  of  their  tools,  the  simplicity  of  their 
victims,  all  seem  more  like  the  hideous  phan- 
tasma  of  a  feverish  dream  than  sober  historical 
facts.  There  were  people  enough  in  Europe 
then  wlio  knew  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  this  j 
scandalous  trade  in  pardon;  enough  who  knew 
how  vain  such  certificates  of  pardon  would  ap- 
pear in  the  white  light  of  the  last  day ;  enough  | 
who  felt  uneasy  in  their  souls  as  they  thought  of  | 
tlieir  personal  rcsponsiljilily  for  keeping  silence 
on  such  abominations.  Hut  there  was  one  man 
who  had  vainly  sought  peace  for  his  conscience 
with  God  in  adl  tiic  methods  prescribed  by  the 
Church  ;  one  man  who  had  come  to  Cod  through 
Christ,  and,  without  Uie  aid  of  priest  or  sac- 
rament had  found  the  peace  that  passeth 
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understanding ;  one  man  who  saw,  and  could 
j   not  belp  s«eiog,  ttiat  the  entire  traffic  was  a 

1    daring  swindle  played  off  for  filthy  lucre  on 
fioas  credulity  and  fear.   And  before  the  bar 
of  conscience  this  nan  was  sunimoned  to  say 
whether  he  would  hide  or  show  his  heaven- 
I    given  lig'it.    He  Ii.is  weighed  the  subject  well, 
I   tor  it  is  no  light  matter  to  defy  the  princes  of 
the  Papacy ;  and  there  Is  no  guiding  light  visi- 
ble on  earth,  gross  darkness  being  on  the  pco- 
I   l  ie.    Only  in  heaven  is  thcie  light  to  shine 
;  cbeeriully  on  his  perilous  pathway.   But  bis 
Tund  is  made  up,  his  theses  are  written,  and  he 
■  las  covae  forth  to  nail  them  up  where  all  the 
'    votM  may  read.    I  lis  heart  gives  a  great  throb 
at  every  ste]),  fur  thougii  this  walk  may  lead  to 
I  tilt  Stake,  here  is  one  nan  who  loves  truth 
mere  than  life.    One  c.isily  fancies  himself 
h  inmin;'.  as  he  nails  up  the  theses,  bis  own 
v^unt  words : 

A  good  dciieose  and  weapon." 

I  Bit  while  we  are  musing  thus,  we  have  com- 
pleted the  walk  and  stand  facing  the  doors  of 

j  the  Schioss  Kirche.   It  was  here  that  the  hr 

'  mous  theses  were  resolutely  nailed  up,  but  not 
on  this  very  door  where  so  line  a  copy  of  Uicm 

I  stands.  The  French  burned  a  fomer  copy,  and 

I  uith  it  the  ancient  doors.   These  are  of  bronze, 

I  and  are  a  gift  from  the  Pnissiun  Cri)\vn.  The 
snow  has  blurred  the  theses  into  temporary 
indistinctness,  and  so  we  do  not  tany  to  read 
them  as  we  should  be  ^ad  to  do.  In  the  church, 
we  notice  it«i  long,  narrow,  and  high  aspect, 
with  its  ends  rounding  off  like  taiuse  ot  an 
ellipse.   It  looks  clean  and  wdl  kept.    In  the 

I  middle  of  the  church,  and  near  the  door,  are  the 
graves  of  Melanclhon  and  his  greater  fricml. 
StamUng  in  the  middle  of  the  central  aisle,  just 

I  where  it  is  Intersected  by  that  which  comes 
from  the  door,  as  you  face  the  altar,  Luther's 
grave  will  b<»  on  your  right,  .^tehncthon's  on 
)our  left.  Large  slabs  of  marble  tell  in  few 
verds  who  slumber  1>eneath  them.  The  church 

'  is  not  remarkable  in  itself.  We  step  into  the 
chancel,  and  think  Luther  was  often  here ;  we 
ascend  the  pulpit  and  hear  the  guide  declare 
dttt  there  Meiancthon  once  Isecame  confused 
in  the  midst  of  hts  sermon,  nnd  was  Tirced  to 

.  break  off  abruptly.  But,  after  all,  the  center  of 
stttrwtion  is  by  the  two  graves.  We  go  back 
aad  talk  alxHit  them,  finfer  at  them,  and  finally 
go  out  unwil!in;:lv.    Thf^  dnirch  is  open  every 

I  Sunday  for  divine  worship,  and,  the  guide  as- 
tures  us,  is  tHronfcd.  We  retom  to  the  IVIar- 
ket-pbce  and  curiously  examine  the  s;,itues  of 

,  the  immort.il  Je.id.  as  thev?;t:ind  together  tliere. 
These  are  of  bronze,  and  are  quite  characteris- 
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tic.  holh  are  represented  in  their  academical 
robes.  Luther's  features  are  roughly  kind  in 

their  e\|>rLssi(in.  On  the  pedestals  are  several 
of  his  pregnant  sayings,  as,  "If  it  be  God's 
work  it  will  stand;  if  it  be  man's  work  it  will 
perish;"  "Our  God  Is  a  strong  tower,"  etc. 
On  the  pedestal  of  Melancthon's  ?tafne,  wc 
only  find  citations  of  Holy  Writ  which  the  snow 
has  frosted  ova*.  The  head  of  Mehincthon  is 
fine  and  m.assive.  Most  of  the  pictures  of  him 
are  devoid  of  expression,  but  there  is  a  drawing 
in  the  Royal  Library-,  at  Berlin,  wherein  his  (ace 
showtf  great  vivaci^  and  force.  It  is  by  Cra- 
nach.  The  statues  have  their  backs  turned  on 
the  large  T'athhaus.  This  has  nothing  notice- 
able in  it  except  that  it  has  a  total  want  of 
notable  things. 

Our  guide  has  now  left  us,  and  we  return  to 
the  Adlcr  to  dine.  The  dinner  is  tolerable,  and 
the  talk  with  old  friends  and  about  old  times 
and  mutual  acquadntances  delicious.  Our  time 
grows  short,  and  yet  we  have  not  seen  Melanc- 
thon's house.  We  hasten  to  it  and  are  admitted 
by  a  woman  who.se  face,  bound  up,  suggests  the 
toothache.  She  kindly  shows  us  ail  there  is  to 
see,  and  waits  patiently  while  we  talk,  make 
notes,  and  muse.  On  the  nortliern  side  the 
room  has  several  large  windows,  and,  sitting 
by  them,  Mclancthott,  a  true  child  of  the  light, 
loved  to  studv.  Between  two  windows  a  Latin 
inscription  affirms  that,  sitting  there  with  his 
&ce  to  the  north,  he  composed  writings  now- 
possessed  by  most  of  the  world.  It  might  have 
been  in  this  very  room  that,  ns  D".\ulii::ne  snys, 
the  Reformation  first  had  a  home,  a  social  tire- 
side  of  its  own.  It  was  here,  perhaps,  that  one 
of  his  learned  friends  came  in  and,  finding  htm 
rocking  a  cradle  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a 
Greek  grammar  in  the  other,  was  notified  by 
Philip  that  matrimony  is  not  a  bad  aid  to  study. 
There  is  another  Latin  inscription  which  invites 
you  to  "pau.se  where  stood  the  bed  by  the  wall, 
in  which  tliat  reverend  man,  Philip  Meiancthon, 
piously  and  placidly  expired."  I  willingly  obey, 
and  feel  a  disposition  to  put  off  my  shoes  in 
this  sacred  place. 

Meiancthon  was  both  fortunate  and  unfortu- 
nate in  being  so  long  and  Intimately  associated 
wi'di  Luther.    lie  needed  the  stimulus  of  such  , 
a  courageous  and  large-hearted  friend  for  his  1 
own  good.   His  influence  on  the  intellectual  | 
character  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  his  labors 
as  a  translator  of  the  Srriptures  were  Invaluable. 
He  was  the  thinker  of  the  movement,  and  set 
the  stamp  of  his  own  broad  catholic  spirit  on 
its  theology.    At  first,  borne  away  in  the  cur- 
rent of  Calvin's  influence,  he  taught  the  stern 
fatalism  of  the  great  Genevan  in  the  earlier 
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editions  of  Ms  femous  Commonplaces  of  The- 
ology. Riper  study  and  deepc  r  i  n  s  i  L;ht  corrected 
l!^ese  flnrifjcrous  views,  and  l::s  fi.inkness  wns 
shown  by  the  complete  withdrawal  of  those 
dogmas  from  die  later  editions  of  that  work. 
Surely  the  man  who  saved  Germany  from  the 
error.'?  of  Calvinism  was  a  mind  of  hiph  onlcr. 
Wcli  docs  he  deserve  respectful  treatment  from 
the  theological  sons  of  Arminius. 

The  splendid  persona!  qualities  of  Luther 
have  won  him  a  brighter  fame  than  his  friend's. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  striking  example  of 
the  superiority  of  character  to  great  acquire* 
ments  th;\n  tliis.  In  subtilty  of  mind,  extent 
of  learning  and  patience,  Melancthon  was  doubt- 
loss  superior  to  the  other.  But  Luther  was 
much  more  in  .sympathy  with  his  time.  He 
had  also  the  [;ift  of  settinj^  his  valiant  thoun;hts 
in  sonorous  hymns.  Besides  this  was  his  rare 
art  of  coining  his  brave  ideas  and  witty  fancies 
into  striking  proverbs — the  ready  money  of  pop- 
ular thinking.  Now  he  v.lio  is  always  on  the 
lips  of  men  in  proverb  or  song  can  never  be 
from  their  hearts.  Luther  is  ative  all  over 
Ciiniany  to-d.iy,  and  Mclancthon  is  remem- 
bered chieily  as  liis  friend.  We  wmild  fain 
linger,  but  we  know  lliat  the  cars  will  not.  We 
take  our  leave,  and  are  sttrprised  h\  a  new 
miracle.  Our  kind  and  attentive  guide  will 
receive  no  money  for  her  trouble.  She  assigns 
no  cause  for  tliis  strange  course.  It  may  be 
that  her  reverence  for  the  ancient  occupant  of 
her  dwelling,  wlujse  fame  has  drawn  us  hither, 
makes  it  seem  snrrt!e{:''ou5  to  accept  fees  from 
her  visitors;  or  it  may  be  lliat  our  being  from 
America,  a  charmed  word  for  many  here,  has 
staid  her  hunger  for  nioncy.  Only  one  otlu  r 
instance  of  this  kind  ha\'c  1  met  in  Germany. 
Another  wo;5ian  opened  the  gates  of  a  church- 
}  ard  in  Berlin,  after  they  bad  been  shut  for  the 
night,  and  led  mc  to  I'lc  c^nivi-?;  of  Ncnndfr  nnd 
Mendelssohn.  She  seemed  glad  to  welcome  a 
visitor  from  so  iar,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
take  a  groschen.  Usually  such  guides  have  a 
sh.irper  scent  for  travelers'  coin  than  a  musketo 
for  blood.  These  two  plain  women  had  cer- 
tainly some  touches  of  feeling  in  tfiem  finer 
than  common.  We  descend  and  make  for  tite 
depot. 

As  we  go  onward  1  think  of  another  notable 
man  who,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  yeais 

ago,  had  a  kind  of  irregular  residence  here.  A 
worthy  .Saxon  pastor  had  sent  lits  son  hither  in 
the  vain  hope  of  preparing  iiim  for  some  profit- 
able vocation.  I  should  be  glad  to  visit  the 
rooms  which  Lessing  occupied  here  while  trying 
to  study  medicine,  and  really  studying  literature 
and  life.   Cut  neither  the  guide-book  nor  any 


thing  else  will  (umish  a  Mnt,  and  I  am  forced 
to  omit  this  satisfaction.  This  part  of  Lcssing's 
life  was  not  very  pleasant  to  ?,;n-iself,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  seldom  referred  to  it  at  a 
later  period.  Still  the  footsteps  of  genius  are 
always  sacred.  I  would  give  not  a  little  to 
know  where  Lessing  lived,  wli.it  he  did,  what 
he  thought,  and  how  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment was  advanced  here.  For  Lessing,  too, 
was  one  of  those  stalwart  souls  whose  divine 
mission  Is  to  leave  the  world  other  tli.Tti  they 
find  it,  and  whose  human  responsibility  it  is  to 
leave  it  better  for  their  presence.  It  is  easf 
cno-,:gh  to  perceive  very  early  in  his  c.ireer  tlie 
elements  of  the  great  scholar  and  thinker,  ard 
the  promises  of  the  great  writer  in  him,  but  ne 
search  in  vain  for  any  token  of  earnest  religi<ms 
'  feeling,  or  of  gcnr.inating  spiritxial  life.  The 
condition  of  the  German  Universities  was  then 
no  worse  than  that  of  the  English  at  the  period 
when,  twenty  years  earlier,  the  Wesleys  resided 
in  Oxford.  They  had  what  Le.ssing  larktd. 
parents  whose  piety  was  profoand.  The  mother 
of  the  latter,  though  anxious  for  the  morals  of 
her  son,  was  not  by  far  such  a  woman  as  the 
heavenly  Susannah.  That  Lessing  was  a  true 
child  of  his  time  is  clear  enough,  but  it  is 
equally  clear  that  neither  Luther,  Wesley,  nor 
any  other  who  has  turned  many  to  righteous- 
nest,  were  properly  the  children  of  their  times. 
He  who  has  clearly  solved  the  problem  wiiy 
these  men  in  the  darkest  periods,  and  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  became  so 
dec  piv  Christian  in  character,  in  thought,  and 
in  induence,  will  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
saying  with  Selden,  It  is  a  vain  thing  to  talk 
of  a  hcn-tir.  for  a  man  r.in  not  for  Ins  licit t 
think  any  otherwise  than  he  does  think."  For 
this  really  implies  two  things :  iirst,  that  a  man's 
character  has  no  influence  on  his  opinions,  and, 
second,  that  character  is  the  product  of  a  n-.an's 
circumstances  rather  than  of  his  person.ality ; 
two  theses  which  it  were  hard,  indeed,  to  main- 
tain. No  word  should  be  spoken  in  detraction 
from  the  manifold  and  nolile  j:;itts  fjf  this  nn'.ti- 
rally  sincere  man.  His  .services  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  lather*land  have  justly  given  him  an 
enduring  fame ;  gladly  would  we  add  that  wth 
this  the  higher  glory  of  profound  piety  was 
united,  but  it  was  not 

We  are  musing  long  over  these  men,  and  yet 
we  should  care  little  for  the  town  but  for  them. 
Their  m.agncfic  names  drew  our  feet  hither,  and 
render  it  hard  for  tiiem  to  depart  It  would  be 
sad,  Indeed,  if  we  should  fail  to  recognize  that 
the  grace  of  God  made  tl  ( .so  Rcfornu  rs  f^re.At, 
or  that  duty  done  at  .-lU  hazards  is  the  only 
straigiu  road  to  true  fame  and  real  peace.  This 
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especially  is  the  grand  lesson  of  Luther's  life ; 
I   thus  he  becatoe 

■*  A  name  Eanh  wean  fi>revcr  next  her  lieaLTt ; 
One  of  lha  law  that  have  a  figbt  i»  naik 
With  iha  tnia  MakcMi  Ibr  Ua  ipiiil  «m«^t 
Order  from  Chaoa;  pcovcd  that  right  dhnM 
Dwek  ealy  TA  tho  esMlImn  of  Ttath ; 
And  ixt  tt!iliin  i>!i!  I}.irt:tiLi«'  hostile  line* 
Advaocvd  and  pitched  the  •hiaing  (eau  of  Light." 


"ME  AND  MINE." 

NOW  T  am  not  nboitt  to  enter  into  a  Ger- 
man metaphysical  disquisition  upon  the 
\  OTT,"  TAX  to  (^ve  a        definition  of  the  word 
mine;  neither  slialt  T  t'lvor  you  with  an  "inven- 
'    ton' of  niv  effL-cts,  dues,  anri  rlemanris  ;"  nor  do 
j    I  intend  this  as  an  autoijiograpincal  sketch. 
I   No^  ia  my  title  I  have  no  reference  to  this  me 
that  has  been  t!ic  ol>]ccl  nf  sn  many  unpleasant 
transitive  verbs  in  their  various  moods  and 
:    tenses,  and  of  so  few  pleasant  ones ;  to  this  roe 
I  to  which  I  have  applied  not  a  few  of  the  vig^ 
j    ornti'?,  unfavomhlc  adjectives.    Whether  you 
i   would  or  would  not  be  interested  to  know  what 
I  actioiia  have  torminated  on  «m  as  Aeir  object, 
I  and  what  words  have  been  added  to  me  ex- 
pressive of  quality ;  I  \vi!l  not  now  thus  inter- 
est you.    Nor  shall  I  speak  subjectively  of 
;   m)-self,  and  tell  what  /  have  done,  been,  and 
■    suffered.    I  might  be  tempted  to  do  this  could 
I  boast  of  noble  achievements,  of  threat  victo- 
ries.  I  have  met,  it  is  true,  many  a  terrible  foe, 
I  bat  I  can  give  no  Caesarian  record  of  the  con- 
flict, no  "  veniy  vidi^  vici,''  it  has  too  often  been 
vent,  -.'itfi'.  7'ttfi/f  sum.    In  fact,  I  have  done 
but  litUe,  been  but  little,  suiTcred  much. 
I     Egotistical  as  this  title  may  appear,  I  do  not 
so  mean  it  ;  when  I  ask,  for  instance,  what 
^    ougiit  I  to  think  of  myself?  I  mean  wliat  ought 
i  any  one  to  think  of  himself?  .  .  .  What 
\  opinion  should  I  have  of  myself?    Why,  a 
good  one,  of  course,  and  sfiju'd  (frs.-rvt'  it. 
i    We  need  not,  in  order  to  evince  our  luimility, 
I    apply  to  ourselves  all  degrading  epithets,  call- 
I   iag  ourselves  "worms  of  the  dust,"  singing,  "  I 
am  vile,  conceived  in  sin,"  etc.    We  have  no 
i    business  to  be  vile,  though  conceived  in  sin, 
I   since  there  has  been  <*a  fountain  opened  in  the 
house  of  David  for  sin  and  uncleanness no 
business  to  be  "  worms  of  the  dust ;"  man  w  as 
.    made  erect,  nor  after  his  tall  was  his  the  scr- 
I  penf  s  curse  to  go  on  his  belly  and  eat  the  dust 
If  we  would  cultivate  true  humility  let  us  think 
of  God ;  however  bright  and  shining  lights  we 
j   may  be,  we  must  needs  then  be  humble.  Hum- 
I  boMt  says  that  ''Drummond's  roost  dazzling 
light  forms  a  black  spot  when  projected  on  the 
sun's  disk." 


'\  "  I 

An  old  French  writer  says  that  in  some  coun- 
tries, in  order  to  "express  their  disparity  to 
their  king,  his  subjects  present  themselves  be- 
fore  him  in  their  vilest  haliits,  and  enferino^  hi«; 
palace,  throw  some  old  tattered  garment  over  , 
tiieir  better  apparel,  to  the  end  tiiat  alt  (he  luster  I 
and  ornament  may  be  in  him."   Thus  some  j 
people  seem  to  approach  the  King  of  kings, 
with  self-depreciation  and  even  iaUe  seif-accu-  I 
sation,  fancying  that  thus  they  are  humbling 
themselves  before  him.    Now  I  bdieve  that 
this  is  all  wrong.    God  would  have  tis  rome  to  ' 
iiim  Jusi  as  we  are;  and  there  is  no  need  of 
our  throwing  over  us  a  vile  garment  or  a  tat- 
tered robe  fo  express  our  disparity  and  sub-  | 
mission  to  our  king.    Why,  man.  yon  are  d^]- 
nmde,  not  so  vile  a  thing  after  all ;  indectl, 
since  Christ  has  worn  this  garb  of  humanity,  it  \ 
has  been  a  royal  robe  ;  and  howe\  tT  LcTouled  it  [ 
may  be,  it  can  be  washed,  and,  arrayed  in  shin-  ■ 
ing  white,  we  may  enter  tke  Presence,  not  fear-  1 
ing  that  there  will  not  be  disparity  enough  be- 
tween us  and  him  clothed  in  his  ineffiible 
glory. 

*  I  should  have  a  fevorable  opinion  of.myself, 

but  should  deserve  it.   To  this  end  I  must  do 
for  myself  all  that  He  who  gave  me  the  care  of 
myself  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  do.   And  i 
what  may  I  not  doy  insignificant  mollusc  though 
I  may  be  ?    Infinity  holds  in  solution  for  me 
all  tliat  I  need  to  make  me  "  my  hcs't  [x '<<;ihil-  | 
ity."'    But  it  must  be  with  me,  me  and  mitu,  j 
not  mine  and  me.  Too  many  thus  reverse  the  j 
order;  they  value  their  possessions  more  than 
themselves,  their  l.mds,  stocks,  houses,  bodies, 
more  than  tlieir  souls.    Now,  whatever  may  l 
become  of  mijw,  this  soul,  myseify  must  be  | 
cared  for.    For  li:e  good  of  my  soul  I  must 
sacrifice,  if  need  be,  all  that  I  have ;  certainly  ' 
must  sacrifice  that  dearest  possession,  whatever  ^ 
it  may  be,  that,  embraced  too  dos^y,  has  be-    \  I 
come  a  bosom  sin.    Xh,  there 's  tlie  ruli ;  like  j 
Agamemnon,  when  he  would  appease  the  gods, 
we  are  ready  to  offer  up  lambs  and  goats,  but  I 
will  not  give  up  our  bosom  sins-HWur  "bright- 
eyed  Chrvscis." 

Houses  and  lands  are  good ;  with  them  we 
may  shelter  the  homeless  and  feed  the  hungry. 
Nor  would  I  undervalue  this  body;  the  attri- 
tion of  ages  was  neces'sanj*  to  ]>rr;>are  the  <hisl 
of  which  it  is  made,  and  I  anticipate  for  it  a 
glorious  resurrection;  but  these  are  not  me^ 
and  should  be  but  a  secondary  consideration. 
Let  them  all  go;  I  can  yet  live.  My  enemy  may 
fraudulently  dispossess  me  of  my  lands,  may 
beat  and  bruise  my  person,  may  bum  my  liouse, 
and  yet  do  me  so  slight  an  injury  that  I  can, 
and  God  may,  forgive  him.   I^ot  so  be  who 
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mrps  my  soul ;  the  eternities  can  not  wash  out 

the  inclL'Iible  record  of  injiu  v. 

How  shall  I  dispose  of  this  fearfully  precious 
wtf  I  can  not  trust  myself  with  tlie  keeping 
of  any  thing  so  valuable.  I  will  yield  me  to 
Him  who  has  purchased  mr  w'nh  a  ijrerxt  price, 
and  he  will  put  me  down  in  his  Book  of  Re- 
membrance, and  I  shall  be  his  when  he  "makes 
up  his  jewtls.** 


THE  BOOK-WORM. 

THE  book- worm  is  a  slave  to  his  appetite 
for  rending ;  and  though  his  slavery  is  of 
a  more  retined  nature  than  that  of  one  who 
surrenders  bis  manhood  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
palate,  it  renders  its  victims  nearly  as  useless. 
Reading  to  excess,  even  if  confined  to  the  best 
authors,  is  hurtful  to  the  mind.  The  perpetual 
reader  exercises  one  faculty  above  all  others — 
a  receptive  imagination.  Like  a  panorama,  the 
imnsfe<;  nnd  fruicics  of  authors  pass  tlirouoli  his 
mind,  following  so  closely  upon  each  other  that 
he  has  no  time  or  power  to  analyze  or  examine. 
Reason,  memory,  taste,  imagination — in  its 
nobler  creative  faculty — are  all  left  to  decay 
from  the  palsied  effects  of  inaction.  The  rich 
treasaries  of  tfteratnre,  both  of  the  past  and 
present,  are  "gone  over,"  as  \vcll  as  whole 
lihraries  of  fiction  nnd  travels.  The  victim  of 
this  raging  mania  devours  every  thing,  good, 
bad,  and  Indifferent  What  is  the  result  ?  f f 
ever  he  looks  to  the  world  within  there  is  only 
a  wild  chaos,  a  desolate  waste,  from  which  he 
is  glad  to  fly  to  some  entertaining  page.  Great 
thoughts  have  only  passed  under  his  inspec> 
lion  ;  tiny  liavc  nfit  hern  retained  to  btiili!  up 
a  temple  of  beauty  within,  Init  have  so  soon 
made  their  exit  he  could  scarce  recall  their 
presence  at  all,  but  that«  like  an  advancing 
army,  they  have  left  conf-.ision  behind. 

Tlie  book-worm  seldom  originates  any  thing. 
He  has  beautiful  dreams  and  purposes  which 
are  going  to  be  carried  out  some  day.  He  has 
capacities,  for  a  person  of  nn  b.rnin  p^>wpr  is  not 
subject  to  tlie  reading  mania,  but  his  capacities 
are  useless.  He  forgets  that  men  are  judged 
by  what  they  do,  not  by  \vii,\t  they  are  capable 
of  dntn^.  TTis  r'lmiliarity  with  thlnkinL:  minds 
sometimes  awakens  the  fires  of  ambition,  and 
he  resolves  to  redeem  himself  by  some  great 
achievement.  But,  ilns  '  ]m-  can  no  more  pass 
by  n  hfrnV  than  a  drunkard  his  ci-i.  His  en- 
feebled faculties  refuse  to  do  his  bidding  ;  crip- 
pled from  long  inaction,  they  can  neither  fly, 
walk,  nor  creep,  and  the  disgusted  proprietor 
of  these  miinsed  povvpr<?  fseeks  consolation  in 
artotlKT  inlfllectital  banquet. 


The  book-worm  is  a  mere  cipher.  He  can 

neither  plow  the  fields,  write  a  book,  nor  enter* 
tain  you  in  conversation.  He  mav  he  sur- 
rounded with  advantages  that  give  promise  of 
excellence,  but  he  is  like  the  stagnant  pool, 
rct  ei\  ing  from  beneath  the  rills  of  water,  and 
from  alxive  the  rains  of  heaven,  only  to  l>ecome 
sluggish  and  dead  by  its  own  inaction.  One 
writer  tells  of  a  man  who  read  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  a  (Jay  for  thirty  years.  Supposing  the 
man's  brain  must  be  crowded  full  of  learning  as 
a  man's  well  could  be,  he  consulted  with  this 
wonderful  devourer  of  books  and  found  his  ideas  | 
crude  and  confused,  "  S|>eech  ventil.ilfS  our  in- 
tellectual fires."  Undigested  thoughts  do  not 
nourish,  and  knowledge  stowed  away  without 
classification  and  analysis  soon  vanishes. 

Tlie  poet  Cray  was  jinsscsscd  of  faculties  Cir 
above  the  ordinarj'  class,  but  left  very  few  evi- 
dences of  genius  because  he,  was  a  ^hve  to 
books.    For  years  after  his  education  was  com- 
pleted he  1  Mr-'H   himself  in  old  Candrricli^e,  j 
poring  over  books  he  was  unable  to  purch.a&e  | 
hitnself.   What  a  sin  and  shame  that  "the  most  > 
learned   man  in  Europe,  "  as   he  was  once  ' 
termed — the  man  that  could  write  that  beautiful  | 
"  Elegy  " — ^should  make  such  a  literary  gormand  i 
of  himself  as  to  leave  so  few  trophies  of  bis  | 
genius  I    Fifty-five  years  in  this  bustling,  work- 
day world,  and,   for.soofh,  dependent   on  his 
motlier  and  aunt  for  means  of  support,  at  least  ' 
for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  t  It  is  a  pity 
old  Adversity,  to  whom  he  addresses  his  hynuif 
could  not  have  hustled  him  out  of  those  college 
walls  and  set  him  at  work.    Will)  all  his  shin^ 
ing  talents  he  might  have  done  much  to  make 
liis  age  glorious  instead  of  succumbing  to  gout  I 
and  indigestion  a  little  past  life's  noon.    In  the 
fiew  works  he  left  there  is  a  beauty  and  finish  | 
few  attain.  How  that  sweet  old  picture  of  die 
country  church-yard,  wjth   the  "ivy-mantlcd 
tower,"  the  "yew-tree's  shade,"  and  the  "drow.sy  i 
tinklings  "  of  the  herd,  lingers  in  the  memor)' !  , 
Even  while  I  write  the  lines  of  the  closing  ■ 
verse  ring  reproachfully  in  my  ears : 

"  Me  finthcr      Ml  meiilt  t»  ditdoM^ 

Or  draw  ht«  flulTltea  IWmm  tTteSr  dr«id  tbode ; 

XI"~r:'  lht>y  -ilikf  in  tivin'.  "iv^  ?ir';ii:  tcjKiiK', 

The  I'Ovoni  Oi  J',ilh<T  ,ll:rl  luS  iiod." 

The  powers  of  the  mind  are  a  priceless  gift, 
limitless  in  development,  for  when  tiie  resources  I 

of  this  life  are  exhausted,  the  soul  enters  upon 
th.at  immortal  life  unfettered  by  the  pains  and 
frailties  of  the  body.    This  thinking  part,  that  i 
aspires,  imagines,  reasons,  loves,  believes,  is  all  | 

that  we  can  take  with  us  to  that  other  life — all  \ 
that  is  really  ours.    How  beautifub  t!ien,  I 
glorious  should  we  make  this  inner  tcmi'lc  ! 
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how  harmonious  in  proportion,  liow  excellent  in 
fioishf    By  ottr  own  hand  the  stately  ivans 

must  he  rc.irt-il,  or  there  will  Vc  ii.iiii;!it  l.ut  .1 
heap  of  rubbish.  Ai  ousc,  O  dreamer,  and  thou 
wilt  Hod  awaking  powers  come  trooping  to 
thy  call! 

ABYSSINIAN  CHRISTIANITY. 


TPIE  military  expedition  of  the  English 
a-  iiti'^t  Abyssinia  is  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  an  important  but  hitlterto  ignored  peo- 
ple, and  Is  likely  to  produce  among  them  vast 
and  beneficial  political  and  religious  chan|i[es. 
Tlie  chief  element  of  the  interest,  however,  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  magnitude  of  the  material 
forces  that  are  brought  into  play*  as  in  the  his- 
torical and  rt1ip:ious  antecedents  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,  and  in  the  belief  that  their  policy  of 
exclusivism  toward  European  ideas,  and  intol- 
erance of  Protestant  missions,  is  now  definl- 
dvcly  to  cca<;e. 

The  groundwork  of  the  nation  is  of  Cauca- 
sian race,  brown  in  color,  and  of  oval  face  and 
sharp  features;  but  this  type  has  been  much 
mini^letl  with  those  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  negro.  The  Government  is  a  mon- 
archy, and  the  emperors  have  ever  claimed 
descent  from  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Slieba. 
It  is  at  lenst  true  thnt  the  country  occiijHLS  ;i 
part  of  what  were  once  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen  of  the  South— Ethiopia.  Till  recently 
tlie  empire  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  several 
clikfs,  in  the  feudal  ages,  having  established 
independent  States.  This  condition  of  afiairs 
was  essentially  modified  on  the  accession,  in 
1855,  of  Theodore  II,  who  greatly  strengthened 
tlie  power  of  the  throne,  and  ruled  for  some 
years  with  wisdom  and  success. 

The  religion  of  Abyssinia  Is  Giristian;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  nations  which 
stood  within  proximate  rnn^;c  of  the  dev.T?t.ifinp 
ilood  of  Islamism,  this  one  alone  succeeded  in 
defending  its  feith  and  independence;  it  shielded 
to  the  shocks  neither  of  the  Arabs,  the  Sara- 
cens, nor  the  Turks.  The  Christianity  of  Abys- 
sinia dates,  not  from  the  apostolic  times,  but 
from  that  of  Constantine,  when  the  Church  was 
alfL  idy  greatly  corrupfcfl,  and,  therefore,  was 
most  probably  very  defective  from  the  beginning;. 
About  the  year  330  two  young  Christians,  liav- 
ing  been  wrecked  and  thrown  upon  the  coast, 
were  tnk«n  to  the  Alu  hsiui.ni  c  iidtal  and  em- 
ployed as  slaves  in  the  royal  household.  From 
this  condition  their  talents  raised  them  to  high 
State  officers.  Having  succeeded  in  making 
mnnv  cnn verts,  one  of  thfm.  Fnimentiii??.  went 
to  Alexandria,  was  made  bishop,  and,  on  return- 


ing, gave  to  the  Cliurch  of  Abyssinia  a  consti- 
tution which  has  never  been  overturned.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  head  of  the  Church, 
the  patriarch,  has  been  a  foreigner,  a  Copt,  and 
is  obtained  from  Alexandria.  The  condition  of 
the  modem  Church  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 
More  nearly  like  the  Creek  than  tlie  Roman,  It 
has,  if  possible,  fallen  lower  than  either. 

In  creed  the  Al^ssinian  diflers  from  the 
Greek  Church  In  admitting  only  one,  the  divine, 
nature  in  the  person  of  Christ.  As  early  as 
the  sixth  century  they  possessed  the  Bible  in 
their  vernacular,  the  Ethiopic,  though  their 
translation  never  came  generally  into  the  liands 
of  the  i)eo])le,  aiu!  even  many  bishops  and  clois- 
ters possessed  only  portions  of  llie  Scriptures. 
Recently  a  version  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the 
Amharic,  the  prevailing  language  of  the  present, 
has  been  made  ;  but  this,  though  more  intelligi- 
ble than  the  Ethiopic,  is  rejected  by  the  priests, 
many  of  whom  read  the  old  text  purely  mechan- 
ically, without  the  least  understanding  of  it. 
The  people  do  not  read  the  Bible  at  all.  A  few 
ancient  Church  decrees  are  esteemed  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Bible,  and,  in  feet,  are  incor- 
porated in  it.  Tf  to  this  we  add  tlic  canons 
fixed  by  the  early  councils,  abundant  extracts 
from  the  Greek  feihers,  Icgendar)-  martyrologies, 
calendars  of  saints,  hymns,  etc.,  we  have  the 
whole  sacred  literature  of  this  vencralile  Church. 
But  this  relatively  safe  foundation  is  so  be- 
dimmed  and  overlaid  by  the  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  immorality  of  both  clergy  and  laity, 
as  to  lose  nearly  all  of  its  elevating,  regenera- 
ting power.  The  worship  has  degenerated  into 
hollow  forms  and  magical  rites.  The  Bible  has 
lost  its  simple  meaning,  and  is  allegorized  to 
death ;  e.  p.,  in  the  .Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
right  eye  is  thought  to  mean  the  wife  or  child; 
the  right  hand,  a  servant  In  the  passage, 
"The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,"  the  foxes  are  regarded  as  kings 
and  rulers  who  have  palaces,  and  the  birds  as 
bishops  and  priests  whose  misskm  calls  them  ' 
to  ascend  by  devotion  through  the  air  to  heaven. 

Recently  the  Church  has  been  violently  rent  by 
schisms,  as  to  the  "three  nativities **  erf  Christ, 
and  as  to  whether  the  Virgin  Mary  Is  mother 
of  God,  or  only  mother  of  Jesn?,  and  whether 
she  is  equal  in  dignity  to  the  Son.  Purgatory 
and  alms,  prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead  are 
believed  in.  Circumcision  is  practiced  on  chil- 
dren of  both  sexe.s.  Baptism,  which  soon  fol- 
lows, is  administered  by  prayer,  exorcism,  im- 
mersion, blessing,  dedication  of  the  infent  by 
turning  it  toward  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  breathing  ttpon  it,  imposition  ofliands, 
and  anointing.   Adults  are  baptized  by  copious 
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nffi]«iion.  Immediately  after  b.Tplism  a  cotton 
string  is  dipped  in  the  holy  oil,  and  with  it  the 
sign  of  the  cross  made  on  the  forehead  Then 
A  blue  silk  cord  is  fastened  upon  the  neck,  and 
ever  thereafter  worn  ns  ;i  ''u'l'!;  of  (j.stincti<in 
(rom  Turks  and  Jews,  i  roiu  tiic  baptismal 
font,  which  is  in  the  vestibule,  the  candidates, 
infants  and  adults,  are  taken  to  tlie  altar  within 
and  servfd  to  tlie  elements  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per in  both  kinds.  Infant  communion  is  uni- 
versal 

The  Ab}*ssinian  churches  are  very  numerous. 
Thpy  are  f^pnemlly  pirMiresqucly  situated  on 
high  cicv.iiion.s,  and  .surrounded  and  shaded  by 
handsome  trees.  They  are  circular,  low,  and 
surmounted  by  cone-shaped  roofs  terminating 
in  a  brazen  cross.  There  are  four  doors  an- 
swering to  the  points  of  the  compass.  The 
walls  externally  are  painted  white,  and  intern- 
ally covered  with  exccral  lu  p.iintings  of  saints, 
angels,  and  demons.  Sculptures  are  not  allowed. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  circular  vestibule 
serving  for  daily  morning  prayers,  and,  on  occa- 
sion, for  n'^ht  quarters  ff>r  df-stltiitc  travelers  ; 
and  tiie  cliurch  proper,  which  is  subdivided  into 
two  parts,  one  cdT  whidt  contains  a  sort  of  cove- 
nant «rk,  and  is  accessible  only  to  priests.  Tlie 
public  worship  consists  of  psalm-si ni;iiiq:,  read- 
ing from  the  Bible  and  from  the  lives  ot  .saints, 
and  a  wild,  noisy  dancing  of  the  priests.  Prayers 
are  offered  more  especially  to  Mary,  to  saints, 
to  miracle  workers,  and  to  an.jeh. 

Like  other  fallen  religions  the  Abyssinian 
Church  takes  upon  itself  enslaving  bonds  which 
Christ  never  sanctioned.  It  celebrates  no  less 
than  i8o  nnntnl  fast";  and  festiv.ilf!.  Some  of 
the  ceremonies  are  peculiarly  characteristic.  On 
Epiphany  day  the  whole  priesthood,  bearing  all 
the  covenant-nrks  of  the  city  andviciutly,  march 
out  at  tlic  head  of  the  people  to  the  shore  of 
some  river  or  other  water,  and  inaugurate  the 
celdxation  with  shouts  and  psalm-singing.  At 
niidni[jht  .1  priest  with  torcli-li^lit  stc]is  into  the 
water  and  blesses  it  Thereupon  tlie  whole  f>op- 
ulation,  men,  women,  and  children,  entirely  nude, 
plunge  Into  the  consi  i  rated  stream,  and,  with 
the  unspeakable  .sliricks  ami  ^^llOut.s  of  a  tropica! 
bath,  bring  U)c  protracted  festival  to  a  cio!>e. 

As  meritorious  works  the  Abyssinians  regard 
aln^s  to  beggars  and  monks,  gifb  to  churches 
and  cloisters,  and,  especially,  pilt^rimagcs  to 
holy  places.  From  such  as  have  journeyed  to 
Jcnisalem,  miracles  and  magical  cures  are  ex- 
pected ;  and,  in  bxX,  the  whole  Church  is,  almost 
as  deejily  as  paganism,  contaminated  with  a 
faitli  in  sorcery  and  magic  Amulets  are  uni- 
versal, and  there  is  no  end  to  the  popular  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  miraculous  discovery  of 


i mineral  springs,  taming  of  wild  beasts,  riding 
upon  lions,  etc    The  Jewish  distinctions  of 
clean  and  unclean  meats  are  observed,  and  i 
even  coffee,  of  which  the  soil  produces  an  ex-  j 
cellcnt  quality,  is  ecclesiastically  forbidden.  1 
In  respect  to  marriage  the  Abyssinians  are  j 
lax  enough.    Divorce  is  readily  granted  by  the  j 
priests,  though  it  is  an  inexorable  law  that  no  j 
man  mav  l)e  diviin x-tl  iiioru  than  four  (inas,  .ind  , 
that  he  wiio  is  separated  trom  his  fourth  wife,  I 
whether  by  death  or  divorce,  must  enter  a  dois-  | 
ter  or  suffer  excommuDtcatioii.    Polygamy  is 
tolerated  only  in  the  emperor.    Priests  are  al- 
lowed to  liave  families. 

In  respect  to  common  morality  the  Abyssin- 
ians are  low  enough.  The  ignorance,  deceitful- 
ness,  and  covctousncss  of  the  priests,  and  the 
open  unciiasliiy  of  tlie  monks,  propagate  them-  1 
selves  among  the  whole  people.  Sloth,  filth, 
and  licentionsiu  ss  nra  the  banc  of  the  nation.  ' 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  Christianity  of  Abys- 
sinia.   Bad  as  it  is,  it  is  vastly  better  than  Uie 
paganism  that  borders  the  country  on  the  south 
and  west,  or  the  Islamism  on  the  north  and 
easU   Nor  is  tliis  religion,  as  might  be  sup-  . 
posed,  a  mere  form,  a  garment  lying  loosely  on  I 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  and  ready  to  be  ; 
thrown  off.    No,  it  is  thoroughly  inwron^ht  into 
tiie  life  of  the  uatioa.   In  its  bloody  struggles  | 
against  the  inroads  of  savages  and  Turks  for  '  ( 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  it  has  more  than 
once  called  forth  t!ic  lieroism  of  a  l  i  II  or  a 
Joan  d'  Arc.    Unquestionably  its  history  justi- 
fies Abyssinia  to  a  phce  among  the  Christian 
nations.    And  what  if  it  is  jealous  of  foreigners 
and  intolerant  of  missionaries?    Docs  not  its 
peculiar  history  easily  explain,  it  not  palliate,  | 
those  fiiults?  Patience  is  needed.  More  than  I 
once  lias  the  whole  country  been  bitterly  de-  . 
ccived  by  cunning,  proselyting  Jesuits.    The  ' 
vail  of  prejudice,  strengthened  by  ignorance,  is  1 
heavy  and  of  slow  removal  The  successes  of 
Protestant  missionaries  from  1S30  to  tfie  present  1 
have  been  few  and  uulmportanL   Perhaps  God  j 
is  now  taking  advantage  of  the  Uindncss  and  | 
cruelty  of  the  present  prince,  and  of  the  result- 
inj;  Eiit;lisli  invasion,  to  open  more  fully  to 
Abyssinia  the  benefits  of  a  higher  civilization,  j 
and  the  transforming  power  of  an  unadulterated  I 
Christianity.   The  task  for  the  missionary  will  | 
be  to  allay  their  fears  and  prtjudii  t  s,  and  tu 
coDvince  them  that  be  is  not  importing  heresies  j 
and  seducing  diem  from  the  Church  of  their 
ancestors ;  in  fine,  that  he  is  not  teaching  them  | 
a  new  religion,  but,  to  the  contrary,  is  merely  | 
directing  their  attention  to  tiie  priceless  riches,  , 
the  inward  power  of  die  religion  which,  ia 
form,  they  already  possess  and  love.  Till  this 
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persn.isir.n  is  wrou;^!it  all  efforts  will  be  vain; 
but  whea  once  it  is  accomplished,  then,  surelv, 
the  Abyssioians  will  more  readily  ri:>e  to  tiie 
life  of  OirisUaoity  than  if  tb«y  had  ladced  its 
torn  as  well  as  its  life. 


TWO  LITTLE  VAGABONDS. 


IT  was  a  little  attic  room,  hi^rh  up  in  an  old 
dilapidatecl  building,  unfurnished  and  dimly 
lighted  by  the  one  narrow  window,  at  which  a 
little  figure  cronchpfl,  nnrJ.  with  face  clostlv 
jiressed  against  Uie  soiled  glass,  gazed  into  the 
sii«et  below.  A  nanow  street  it  was,  lined  for 
the  most  part  with  tumble  down  old  houses,  in- 
(frspfrsed  by  snch  miseralile  shops  a?;  coiiUI 
be  patronised  by  tlic  dwellers  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  rainy  day  was  drawing  to  its  dose, 
and  the  gray  twilight  settling  down  upon  the 
town  caii-^cfl  the  few  jcdcstrians  who  picked 
their  way  along  that  wet,  uneven  pavement  to 
qaidEen  their  steps  and  the  cart  men  to  urge 
their  horses  into  a  more  rapid  pace.  The  child 
drew  her  shawl  still  more  closely  alfout  her  as 
Ujc  damp  air  from  the  broken  window  chilled 
her ;  but  she  kept  her  post^  now  following  with 
her  large,  dark  eyes  the  figure  of  some  one 
huny-ing  p.i5it,  now  listcnincj  to  a  quarrel  carried 
on  by  a  group  of  ragged  children  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Ae  street^  or  watching  the  uncer- 
t.iiii  moTemeats  ot  a  dranlcard  sti^ering  home- 
ward. 

Presently  a  step  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
mam  she  occuined  startled  her.  She  moved 

quickly  away  from  the  windnw  anil  sank  down 
ia  a  corner,  willi  her  little  head  beat  forward 
to  listen,  while  a  look  of  mingled  terror  and 
anxiety  passed  over  her  thin  face.  An  expres- 
sion of  relief  took  its  lil.icc,  liowrver,  and  a 
boy,  some  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  en- 
tered, a  bright,  wide-awake  litde  fellow,  despite 
of  rags  and  dirt. 

"  Xced  n't  hide,  Nan,  it 's  on'y  me,''  lie  said, 
flashing  a  quick  glance  at  the  dark  corner  as  he 
deposited  an  anniul  of  chips  upon  the  floor. 

The  child  slowly  arose  and  went  to  his  side, 
r:i<;tin7  apprehensive  glance  toward  the  door 
as  she  did  so. 

^Ain^t  them  jolly  T*  exclaimed  tiie  lioy,  be- 
stowing an  admiring  glance  upon  his  fuel 
"Gnt  'em  at  the  carpenter's  shop  round  the 
comer.  The  man  he  sez  to  me, '  Get  out,  you 
little  rascal  ;*  so  I  mns,  but  I  brings  the  sticks 
along,  I  did,  an*  I 'm  goin'  to  have  a  fire— regular 
roarer !" 

**But  Moll—"  began  the  little  girl  with  an- 
other glance  at  the  door. 


"Who  keers  for  Moll?"  interrupted  the  young 
urchin,  composedly  brushing  the  ashes  from  tlie 
hearth  with  his  little  black  bands. 

His  companion  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
in  astonishment  at  his  newly  fledged  indujiLtul- 
cnce,  and  then  shook  her  wise  little  bead  doubt- 
fully. 

"But,  Nick,  I 've  been  tookin*  for  her  this 

long  time,  'cause  it  's  late  ;  you  know  when 
Moll  stays  late  she 's  .ilways — " 

"Drunker  nor  a  gin-shop  —  pcrzactly.  I 
knows  the  signs,  I  does,"  answered  Nick  com- 
jjlacently.  "Tearin'  hair,  bcatin'  your.;;  un.s, 
and  smashing  up  tilings ;  but  she  won't  do  it 
to-night,  she  won't,"  with  a  chuckle,  ''an*  she 
won't  come  hotue  neither.  Utere,  that  'a  the 
fire  fur  ye  :  ju.st  licar  her  snap  I" 

Nan  nodded  her  head  approvingly.  "  Nice," 
she  said,  holding  her  Ittde  thin  hands  toward 
the  blaze,  while  a  faint  smile  flitted  over  her 
anxious,  unchildlike  face. 

"  Nick,  be  you  sure  ?  How  do  you  know  she 
won't  come?" 

"This  'ere  way.  When  I  come  round  the 
corner  I  sees  her  acomin'  down  street,  marchin* 
along  like  she  was  ready  to  tear  the  house 
down,  so  I  slid  ahind  a  store-box.  'Nan  an' 
me  '11  have  it  hot  to-night,  we  will,'  thinks  L 
But  just  then  Mrdoney,  she  comes  along  an' 
runs  agin  Moil,  an'  then  theys  both  mad,  an' 
into  it  they  goes — ^my,  but  they  did!  Well, 
'fore  they  knowed  it  two  stars  come  along  and 
gobbled  'em  both  up,  an'  off  they  went.  So  I 
goes  and  gets  the  chips  and  comes  home. 
Ain't  it  jolly,  though  I"  and  Master  Nick  threw 
hin^sclf  on  Uic  flooT  and  watched  the  Mate  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

"O,  Nick,  I 'm  so  glad!"  exclaimed  the  little 

girl,  drawing  a  long  hreatli  of  rL-iief,  and  pusli- 

ing  back  the  tatigied  bair  from  her  blue>veined 
temples — "  so  glad  1" 

llie  boy  looked  at  her  wan,  wUtfol  fiioe  with 
a  kind  of  compassionate  tenderness  stealing 

into  his  bright  black  eyes. 

"Poor  little  Nanny!  It's  downright  mean 
the  way  Moll  'buses  you,  it  is,"  he  muttered, 
half  to  himself. 

The  little  one  shuddered  as  she  thought  of 
the  treatment  she  received. 

"But  she  won't  do  it  to-night,  Nick;  don't 
let 's  talk  about  it.  She  can 't  come  to-night, 
and  we  'vc  got  a  fire,  too — s\\c\\  a  nice  fire !  If 
we  only  had  something  tu  eat  it  would  be 
almost  like  rich  folks." 

"Something  to  eat?  Course  we  '11  have 
someiliing  to  eat,"  said  Nick,  proudly.  "  Do 
you  see  that?"  drawing  a  dime  from  his  pocket 
and  balancing  it  on  his  finger.   '"T  was  n't 
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hooked  nor  begged,  that  was  a't}  it's  my  own 

hard  yearnings." 

Nanny's  sad  eyes  brightened. 

"  And  you  '11  buy  us  some  supper  with  it?" 

"Course  I  \vi!! — sm;is!iin*  stijiper!  Jest  you 
\vait;"  and  snatching  up  the  forlorn  remnant 
that  he  dignified  \xy  the  name  of  a  cap,  the  boy 
darted  out  the  door  and  groped  his  way  down 
the  dark  stairs. 

The  little  girl  went  to  the  window  again  and 
tried  to  see  him  when  he  reached  the  street, 
but  it  had  grown  too  daric  for  that.  Siie  went 
back  :ind  <5cnted  herself  on  an  old  box  before 
the  fire  and  cLisped  her  hands  in  her  lap.  It 
was  not  very  cold,  only  the  rain  had  made  the 
air  (lamp  and  chill,  and  the  child  enjoyed  the 
j  rtrc  as  much  because  of  the  cheerful  light  it 
threw  over  the  room  as  for  its  warmth.  All 
faces  are  eidier  history  or  prophecy,  some  one 
has  said.  nn»1  t!iat  fice,  though  it  cmiUl  not 
have  seen  more  than  nine  years,  was  already  a 
history — a  bitter  history  of  want  and  fear,  of 
suffering  and  neglect. 

Vrry  quietly  she  snt,  scarcely  mnving  hand 
or  foot  She  had  no  buoyant  spirits  tlut  must 
find  vent  fn  action,  no  -vitality  to  spare.  A  fire, 
freedom  from  atrase^  and  a  prospect  of  food 
were  bl!S<?  to  hrr.  Presently  came  the  sound 
of  Nick's  returning  feet.  Ouce  he  stumbled  a 
little  on  the  long  stairs,  and  she  started  quickly 
then,  a  sudden  Iqfmor  running  over  her  Httfe 
form  ;  she  wn<5  so  used  to  listening  for  unsteady 
steps,  poor  child!  A  moment  reassured  her, 
and  the  boy  came  in,  displaying  his  purchases 
triumphantly. 

"Have  some  supper?  I  'II  bet  we  will! 
Here  s  a  loaf  of  bread,  half  a  dozen  buns,  an' 
two  tackles ;  think  of  that,  Nan— two  pickles  I 
Thr  woman  threw  them  in  'cause  she  said  they 
hadn't  kept  overly  well  nohow.  Ain't  it  iolly! 
Here,"  and  breaking  the  loaf  in  two  he  placed 
part  of  it  in  Nan's  hands.  Then,  throwing 
himself  on  the  floor  besirlc  !ier,  he  began  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  other  half. 

For  a  time  neither  spoke.  At  last,  when  the 
first  keen  pain  of  K^ngt^r  bad  been  stilled, 
Nanny  looked  iiii  wondeiini^lv. 

•*  you  did  n't  tell  me  how  you  got  it,  Nick." 

"That ere  dime?  Why,  yes  I  did  ;  I  yearned 
it.  Little  girls  dunno  much  about  sich  things 
as  them,"  answered  Nick,  proudly. 

'•You  did  n't  go  a  washin',"  said  Nanny 
timidly,  her  idea  of  "earning"  l)eing  connected 
with  Moll's  days  out. 

"Washin'!  O.  mv!"  Nick  rolled  over  on 
the  floor  and  laughed  Ijetwecn  his  biles  of  pickle. 
"There  was  a  keiridge  goin'  down  the  street 
grand  as  could  be,  an'  a  woman,  an*  gal,  an* 


boy  in  it ;  an'  fust  thing  they  knowed  the  little 
feller's  cap  blowed  0%  and  the  kerridge  stopped. 
Afore  the  black  chap  as  was  drivin'  'em  could 
get  down  I  runs  .an"  gr.abs  it  up  an'  carries  it  to  I 
'em.  The  lady  she  give  me  this  ere  dime,  .in' 
the  little  chap  says  '  thank  ye,'  says  he,  an'  his 
littk  shiler  laughed.  But  I  *d  got  the  ^me^  an* 
I  did  n't  care." 

"  His  sister?  who  was  (hnt  ?" 

"  Why,  the  gal,  in  course.   Tell  3'ou  she  was 
one  of  *em,  she  was  1  aH  ochinga  of  silks,  an* 
ribbins,  and  flyen— looked  just  like  a  milling-  | 
ner's  winder." 

"Nick,  am  I  your  sister?"  asked  the  little  1 
girt  after  a  moment's  thought 

"Well,  I  dunno,"  answered  Nick,  medita* 
lively  ;  "dunno  whose  sister  vou  air  if  you  ain't 
nunct  Any  how  I  do  n't  b  lieve  Moll  is  no 
modier  to  ndther  of  us,  'csnse  she  adnt ;  she  *s 
just  Moll." 

"  Seems  as  if  I  could  remember,"  said  Nanny,  i 
dreamily,  "a  kmg  time  ago,  somebody  that  ' 
was  n't  Moll.  I  don't  know,  only  it  seems  like  j 
she  did  n't  never  strike  nor  sodd.  Mebby  I 

dreamed." 

"  No  ye  did  n*t,'*  answered  Nich^  decisively,  I 
"'cause  when  I  seen  ye  the  first  time  ye  was  a  | 

little  wee  critter,  an'  there  was  another  woman 
along  of  ye.    'T  was  n't  here — dunno  where 
't  was,  on*y  Moll  an*  me  lived  there.  Well,  the 
woman  what  was  with  ye  she  just  coughed,  an' 
couched,  an'  coughed,  this  'ere  way,"  and  the 
boy  imiuted  that  hollow,  dreadful  cough  that  so  i 
qiUddy  tells  its  own  story  to  experienced  ears. 
"  I  mind  that  yet ;  used  to  get  agoin'  till  you 'd 
think  she  W  never  stop,    Hiu  she  did  one  dnv— 
went  clean  dead,  ye  know — and  then  Moll 
brought  ye  where  we  was.  I  do  nt  believe  yon  | 
never  belon-ed  to  her  before,  I  do  n't,  an'  I  I 
reckon  she  thought  you  'd  be  a  help  in  the  1 
beggin'.   Any  how  she 's  had  two  on  us  to  [ 
knock  an'  cuss  at  ever  since,  f  s*pose  it  *s  a 
mejum  of  sassyfaction  to  her,"  added  Nick,  with 
a  look  of  self-complacency  at  being  able  to  use 
such  lonfT  words. 

"  But  I  do  n't  like  to  beg,"  said  the  little  one, 
hesit.itinulv.  a.s  if  half-ashamed  to  acknowledge  1 
such  a  weakness  ;  "and  I  do  n't  ever  get  much 
either,-an'  that  makes  Motl  so  cross.   O,  Nick.  ' 
I  *m  so  tired  an' so  afraid  all  the  time !    M  <  11 
gets  worse  an'  woTse,  she  does,  and  she  'U  kill  1 
us  some  day," 

*'  Mebby  she  will  an'  mebby  she  won't,**  re-  j 
Sponded  Nick  philosophically.  "  I  do  n't  know 
where  she  picked  me  up  fustly,  but  I  ain't  ti<  k- 
larly  blceged  to  her  for  it — not  as  1  knows  on. 
I  guess  I 've  been  a  pretty  good  bargun,"  with 
an  air  of  honest  pride,  "'cause  I  *vn  bagged 
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Job,  I  have.  But  I 'd  a  been  out  o'  this  if 

'twas  n't  for  you.  S'pose  I  M  a  staid  here  an' 
took  all  these  poundini^s  ?    Bet  1  would  n't." 

** Where 'd  you  went?"'  asked  Naany,  looking 
at  lum  with  evident  admiration. 

"Runned  aw.iy,  q;one  on  a  chure,  like  the 
rich  foik»does.  Seen  a  chap  all  fixed  up  t'other 
day  a  goin'  down  to  the  boat  with  a  shawl  on 
his  arm,  an'  a  Uaclc  feller  aliind  him  cariyin'  a 
leather  pos'mortcm.  Another  man  caUs  out  an' 
axes  him  where  he  was  goin',  an'  says  he, '  O, 
to  lake  a  Sftte  diore.'  That 's  what  I 'd  do; 
'»pect  I  could  get  along." 

"I  guess  you  could,"  said  Nanny,  appre- 
ciatiogly,  "  'cause  you  know  so  much.  How  do 
}-ou  torn  aQ  so  many  things,  Nick?^ 

"Hears  'em  in  the  street,"  replied  the  boy, 
gratified  by  her  compliment.  "When  the  rich 
folks  talks  I  listens,  'cause  1  'm  goin'  to  be  a 
rich  man  myself  some  day.  Goin'  to  have  a 
kerridge,  an'  .i  bi;r  house  with  welvety  carpets 
io  it,  an'  a  gold-headed  cane.  You  shall  live 
long  o'  me,  Nannie,  an'  if  oie  Moll  comes  along 
I II  just  can  in  a  star,  an*  haul  out  my  pus,  an' 
a^,  *Here,  p'liceman,  put  this  woman  in  the 
I.Kk-up  an'  I  '11  pay  the  'spense,'  that 's  what 
I  il  tell  him,  an'  he  '11  do  it  quick.'* 

Naaoys  large  eyes  gleamed  Bite  stars,  and  a 
fiiint  color  came  to  her  cheek.  She  listened 
with  suppressed  breath  to  the  pjlowinc:  picture. 

"0,  Nick !"  she  murmured  sofdy,  as  he 
paused.  Then  a  diought  of  the  present  dis* 
pelled  the  dream,  and  the  lli<ht  faded  from  her 
face.  "But  it  '11  be  such  a  long  time,  r\nd  Moll 
will  come  back  in  the  mornin'.  Nick" — a  sud- 
den thought  striking  her— ''why  contd  n't  we 
both  nin  auav  nn'  go  on  a — a — ." 

"Chure?  Why,  I  dunno,"  answered  Nick, 
shting  up  to  consider  the  matter;  "never 
thought  abont  that  You  could  n't  stand  tramp- 
in'  like  me." 

•  But  we  could  stop  an'  rest,"  said  Nanny 
eagerly,  "an*  we  oonld  hide  where  MoU  would 
not  find  U.S.   O,  do  let 's  go^  Nick!  You  could 

do  it,  could  n't  you  ?" 

Her  helplessnes-s,  her  confidence  in  him 
nwied  all  the  manliness  and  generosity  in  the 

boy's  j-oung  heart,  and  there  was  not  a  little 
of  it,  despite  his  constant  association  with  mis- 
ery, seltishne.«,  and  crime,  and  the  lessons  tiiey 
had  taught  him. 

"Dunno,  s'poae  I  could  Do  n't  guess  it 
could  be  no  wor?e  nor  it  is  here  for  ye,  nohow." 

"  O,  no,  no !  Moll  will  come  home  to-morrow, 
an'  I 'm  i9  afraid,**  ho*  pale  lip  quivering. 

It  was  not  strange  that  she  felt  so.  Any  one 
looking  in  upon  that  wretched — shall  we  call 
her  woman? — in  the.city  prison  that  night,  sce- 
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ing  her  tatteredr  lllthy  garments,  her  torn  hair, 
and  ttruised  and  hloatcd  face,  and  listening  to 

the  torrent  of  profanity  and  pollution  that  poured 
from  her  lips,  would  have  turned  away  sick  and 
shuddering.  Yet  these  children  were  compelled 

to  constant  associ.Uion  willi  her.  They  had  no 
otlier  eartliiy  gtiardian,  no  other  home  than  her 
wretched  room.  Think  of  it,  mother!  That 
boy,  with  so  many  possibilities  of  good  in  liis 
young  life,  and  worse  still,  because  more  in  her 
power,  that  little,  timid,  shrinking  girl,  with  eyes 
sadder  but  just  as  innocent  as  those  of  your 
own  darling,  left  to  the  care  of  that  wretched 
creature !  No  need  to  write  what  their  life 
was ;  any  one  seeing  them  and  seeing  her  could 
not  fail  to  know. 

The  boy  looked  at  his  little  companion 
thoughtfully.  "Yes,  she'll  be  back  to-morrer, 
an'  all  her  grudge  agin  Maloney  an'  the  p'lice- 
men  will  come  on  us,  I  do  s'pose.  Shall  we 
quit  this  afore  she  comes,  Nan  ?" 

"Yes;  to-night?"  she  asked  quickly. 

"No,  arly  in  the  mornin'.  My,  but  won't 
Moll  tear  I"  Then  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
struck  his  childish  fancy,  and  he  grew  enthusi- 
a.stic.  "Go  a  travelin'?  guess  \vc  will,  as  well 
as  other  folks  1  We  11  go  an'  seek  our  fortcl^ 
Ings,  that  *s  what  we  will,  an'  come  back  some 

day,  an'  ride  along  here  iti  our  kerridge.  We 
won't  need  no  black  feller  to  carry  our  luggage 
for  us  when  we  starts,  though,"  and  he  laughed 
as  if  that  &ct  were  simply  amusing.  We  haint 
got  no  gettin'  ready." 

"O,  yes  we  have,  Nick— some.  Folks  can 't 
go  travelin'  without  gettin'  ready,"  said  the  little 
one^  a  new  interest  and  life  coming  to  her  man- 
ner.   "  We  might  wash  our  faces,  you  know." 

Nick  laughed  again,  but  good-naturedly  yielded 
to  her  fimcy,  and  made  another  trip  down  the 
long  stairs  after  some  water.  There  was  some- 
thing half-amusing,  half-touching  in  the  little 
girl's  air  of  importance  and  gravity,  as  she  bus- 
ded  about  trying  to  find  some  utensil  that  could 
l>e  made  availaldc  in  performing  their  ablutions, 
the  latent  womanliness  that  began  to  develop 
itself.  So.ip  the  establishment  did  not  alVurd ; 
but  die  children  dashed  the  cold  water  over 
their  faces,  tr)ing  to  make  up  by  their  energy 
in  that  line  for  their  want  of  other  preparation.s. 
Then  Nick  took  a  survey  from  the  little  window 
and  called  out  joyfiilly, 

"  It 's  a  goin'  to  dear  Nan;  the  moon  *s  a 
shinin' !" 

At  last  they  threw  themselves  down  upon  the 
iloor  (0  Bleep— bed  there  was  none— with  many 

expressions  of  anxiety  from  Nanny,  lest  they 
shoulil  not  awake  early  enough,  and  reassuring 
promises  from  Nick.    Soundly  they  slept,  yet 
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the  boy  kept  his  promise,  and  in  the  gray  light 
of  early  morning  awakened  his  sleeping  com- 
panion. 

"Come,  Nanny,  it 's  time  we  was  a  startin'," 
and  the  child's  large  eyes  flashed  open  in  an 
instant. 

They  descended  the  two  long  f!ii;]its  of  stairs, 
lieai  ing  no  sound  from  the  rooms  on  eillier  side, 
and  reached  the  street.  But  few  persons  were 
out  so  early,  and  those  few  were  loo  much  oc- 
cupied with  their  own  afthirs  to  notice  the  chil- 
dren, who  hurried  along  with  no  plan  save  to 
walk  In  an  opposite  direction  from  that  by  which 
Moll  would  return  to  lier  home.  By  nnd  l>v  the 
milk-carts  began  to  come  into  town,  rattling 
over  the  stony  streets.  Then  store-doors  were 
thrown  open,  one  by  one,  and  clerks  began  tak- 
ing down  the  shutters,  and  the  children  wan- 
dered on  aimlessly,  looking  about  with  curious 
eyes,  though  the  sights  and  sounds  were  £imil- 
iar  to  them.  As  they  passed  a  grocery  a  man 
came  to  the  door  .nnd  threw  out  n  n^imbcr  of 
oranges  partly  decayed,  and,  therefore,  unsala- 
ble. Nick  sprang  forwMtl  exulun^ly  and  gath- 
ered them  up. 

"  We  '11  go  niong  there  an'  sit  down  on  that 
door-stone  an  eat  'em,  Nan,"  he  said,  and  the 
cliitd  assented  joyfully. 

"They're  more  'n  half  good,"  pursued  the 
boy.  "This  'ere 's  a 'freshmcnt  s'looti  we've 
stopped  at  on  our  journey.  Did  n't  want  to  go 
to  a  hotel,  'cause  it 's  too  early  in  the  momin'; 
an't  it  jo!ly !" 

"It 's  nicer  than  stayin'  with  Moll,"  answered 
the  little  girl.  "Seet  the  sun  is  beginnin'  to 
shine,  Nick ;"  and  gladdened  by  the  sight,  re- 
freshed by  tl-.cir  ornnijes,  and  ple.iscd  l>y  the 
fancy  of  being  on  a  journey,  they  soon  resumed 
their  walk.  Up  one  street  and  down  another 
they  p.TSsed — ^now  pausing  to  look  in  at  shop- 
windows,  now  stopping  to  listen  to  a  hand-or- 
gan— only  taking  care  to  keep  away  from  famil- 
iar localitiesi  and  avoid  wdt-known  laces.  Once 
Nick  started  suddenly,  as  he  saw  advandng  to- 
ward them  a  boy  some  two  or  three  years  his 
senior. 

X  Hulloa,  Nan,  that  *s  Bdby  Skinner !  We 'd 

better  not  let  him  see  us,  tell  yer !"  and  catching 
licr  hand  he  hurniul  her  around  n  corner  and 
down  the  street  as  fast  as  they  could  run,  never 
pausing  till  the  dreaded  «Boby"  was  far  tiehind 
them,  nnd  they  were  both  f.drly  otit  of  breath. 
Then  they  sat  down  upon  a  step — Nanny  fright- 
ened as  well  as  breathless. 

"  Sich  a  skite !"  said  Nick,  panting.  "Ye  see, 
Nan,"  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  I  s'jwse  we  *d 
better  take  our  chure  on'ards  instid  o'  round  so 
circumventigatin',  I  do.   My,  sich  a  race  I" 


^^WeO,"  answered  Nanny,  wearily,  " where 'fl 
we  go  to  ?" 

"Dunno;  most  any  wlu  rcs,"  he  replied,  and 
indeed  it  was  the  only  answer  he  had  to  give. 

Hour  after  hour  wore  away;  it  was  long  past 
noon.  The  stre<^  Ihey  had  walked  through  in 
the  early  morning  were  crowded  with  a  io«itlin?, 
hurrying  throng,  but  the  children  had  passed 
into  less  frequented  thoroughfiires,  and  still 
wandered  on.  They  were  growing  weaiy^  and 
Nanny's  little  bare  feet  hf;<;ed  sadly. 

"If  we  had  something  to  eat,  I  guess  I 
would  n't  be  so  tired,"  she  said  at  hsL 

Nick  looked  .it  her.  :\nd  then  in  at  a  window 
just  beside  them,  tiiled  with  tempting  dainties. 
So  much  within  sight — witliin  reach,  but  for 
that  diin  glass,  and  they  mast  sufier  from 
himt^er. 

"  1  reckon  they  "ve  got  more  there  than  they  '11 
sell,  they  have,  Nanny.  Mebby  they 'd  give  OS 
some  stale  buns  or  somethin','*  he  said,  and 
turning'  went  in  at  the  open  door,  while  Nanny 
timidly  followed  him. 

"Mister,  we're  hungry,  me  an'  Nanny;  h^dnt 
you  got  somethin'  you  can  give  us  to  eat?**  be 
asked  of  a  man  behind  the  counter. 

i  lie  shop-keeper  was  busy  and  scarcely  looked 
at  him,  bat  answered  impatiently, 

"No,  I  have  n't  any  thing  for  you.  Seems  to 
me  that  bcc'2:ar';  rcre  pn'owing  thicker  eveiy  day," 
lie  muttered,  half  to  himself. 

"I  shonUl  think  they 'd  grow  thinner  *stid  of 
thicker,  seein'  the  hic;h  feedin'  you  t;ivcs  'em,  I 
should,"  retorted  Nick  iodigaantly,  as  he  walked 
away. 

**0  Nick,  don't!"  whispered  bis  little  com- 
panion, frif^fhtened  at  his  boldness. 

"  Never  mind,  Nanny,  be  an't  the  only  bake- 
shop,  he  an't,  'cause  there 's  lots  more  of  *em,'' 
answered  the  boy  consolingly.  "We  can  ask 
somewheres  else." 

But  the  little  girl's  courage  had  completely 
vanished.  "No,  no,  Nick,  I  dont  want  to; 
mebby  they  *ll  pat  US  in  jail.  I  do  n't  guess 
I 'm  -SO  hungry  as  I  was.  We  'U  wait  till  to- 
morrow." 

On  and  on  they  wen^  wandering  away  from 

the  center  of  the  cit)-  to  where  the  houses  were 
farther  apart,  and  now  and  then  a  vacant  lot  a»v 
pcared.  The  shadows  began  to  gather  tiicn, 
and  they  saw  that  night  was  coming.  '*Have 
to  be  a  look!;)'  up  a  I;otcl,  I  reckon,"  Nick  re- 
marked. "  Let 'S  go  into  that  lot  where  all  them 
boards  is  piled  up." 

It  was  a  fine  building  site,  and  lumber  had 
been  nlrcadv  gathered  there  for  ercctinc^  a  resi- 
dence. Some  of  the  boards  had  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  found  a  kind  of  shelter,  and 
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under  this  the  children  crept,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep.  Not  uncomfomble  for  lack  of  bed — 
tlicy  were  not  used  to  any;  not  afraid  or  Inncl}', 
for  they  had  no  home  to  think  of  or  long  for, 
and  weariness  and  hunger  were  soon  forgotten 
in  sleep.  There  was  no  love  to  miss  them  or 
I  look  for  them.  One  onlv,  who  never  forgets 
even  Uie  "least  of  these  little  ones,"  watciied 
over  them,  and  the  young  wanderers  rested 
quietly  till  the  momii^s  sun,  high  and  bright, 
awakcil  tlu-m. 

Somewhat  refreshed  they  wer^  yet  the  dreams 
of  food  had  fn  nowise  satisfied  their  hunger, 
and  they  wandered  out  in  search  of  more  Sub- 
stantial means  of  stilling  its  cravings. 

"O,  it 's  nice  here!"  said  little  Nanny  with  a 
wUhfil],  admiring  glance  at  the  pretty  yards  that 
surrounded  some  of  the  houses.  The  soft 
grass,  already  springing  up  fresh  and  green,  was 
to  her  a  new  sight.  Presently  they  paused  to 
gaze  through  a  fence  where  some  children  were 
playing.  A  mimic  tea-party  the  little  ones  were 
having,  and  the  two  without  looked  at  them 
longingly.  By  and  by  the  little  hostess  looked 
up  and  saw  them. 

"Won't  you  come  in  and  t.ike  tea  w'nh  xnV 
she  asked  with  true  democratic  hospilalily,  yet 
lulf  shyly  withal. 

Kanny  was  too  timid  to  accept  such  an  invi- 
tation, 1)Ut  t!ie  little  lady  within,  in  her  sweet 
childish  way,  otTered  them  biscuit  and  cake 
through  the  fence,  and  seeing  how  eagerly  it 
was  eaten  ran  into  the  house  for  more.  So  the 
little  traveler'?  went  on  their  way,  comforted  .md 
strengtheocdi  with  a  new  revelation  of  child- 
life  to  wonder  and  dream  over. 

All  day  they  wandered  on,  and  when  the  niL,du 
fell,  dark  md  rainy,  they  .snnj>!it  sucii  slielter  as 
could  be  found  in  the  dilapidated  portico  of  an 
old  house  partly  torn  down.  The  next  day, 
and  tfie  day  following;,  were  but  a  repetition  of 
the  preceding  ones,  save  lh.it  N'nnny's  strcnp:th 
was  failing,  as  they  struggled  on  in  their  aim- 
less, hopeless  journeying.  Nick  had  few  prom- 
ises to  hold  out  to  her.  Careless  and  stout- 
hcirted  as  the  Iwy  was,  and  accu^itomcd  to  a 
vagalX)nd  life,  even  he  began  lo  wish  he  knew 
wlut  and  where  the  end  of  this  would  be— some 
place  where  they  cmild  stop  at  last. 

They  had  left  the  city  far  behind  them,  and 
were  walking  slowly  along  a  country  road,  when 
the  sore  and  tired  feet  refused  to  go  farther. 

"  I  cjuess  yon  '11  hive  to  go  on  without  me, 
Nick,  I 'm  so  tired,"  said  Nanny  wearily,  sink- 
ing down  by  the  roadside  and  closing  her  eyes 
as  if  she  had  neither  thought  nor  care  for  any 

thin<^  further. 
The  boy  looked  at  her  ruefully,  and  then  up 


at  the  clouded  sky  from  which  the  heavy  drops 
were  already  beginning  to  bXL 

"Try  to  go  a  little  way.s.  Nan,"  he  said,  "jist 

over  to  lint  field  there,  where  wp  ran  creep  in 
somewheres,  'cause  we  "11  get  a  soaker  here,  we 

win." 

The  child  scarcely  cared  then  wlietlier  tliev 
escaped  from  the  rain  or  not  The  effort  she 
made  was  simply  for  her  companion's  sake; 
and  when  they  reached  the  large  bam,  and 
Nick  wns  fairly  jubilant  because  they  found  the 
door  unfastened  and  they  could  creep  in  and 
lie  on  the  soft  hay,  she  only  sank  down  without 
speaking,  and  closed  her  eyes  with  an  expres- 
sion of  pain.  "Coin'  (o  .sleep,"  was  Nick's  in- 
ward comment,  and  nestling  down  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  luxurious 
couch,  till  slumber  made  him  oblivious  of  all 
surroundings. 

That  evening,  when  the  dripping  clouds  had 
broken  away,  and  the  setting  sun  was  smiling  a 
"good-night"  ujwn  the  earth,  tte  farmer,  com- 
in;;  out  to  look  after  his  horses  and  cattle,  saw 
a  strange  picture  for  such  a  place — two  sleeping 
childi^tt.  The  one  with  short,  dose  curls,  and 

\oug  dark  lashes — a  handsonie.  boyish  face  not- 
withstanciing  its  accompanying  rags  and  dirt. 
The  other  face  was  younger  still,  thinner  and 
sadder,  with  a  mass  of  lair,  tangled  hair  tossed 
carele.ssly  back  from  it.  The  licholdcr  paused, 
startled  and  astonished,  and  looked  at  tlicm  for 
a  moment;  suddenly  his  kind  eyes  grew  m<^8t: 
"  Poor,  forlorn  little  toads !  how  ever  did  they 
come  here !"  he  murmured  sofdy.  '*I  '11  go  and 
call  Mary." 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  house,  and  re- 
turned presently  with  his  wife — a  gentle,  sweet- 
faced,  motherly  woman,  albeit  no  chtldisli  li]  s 
had  ever  called  her  mother.  Nick  awoke  to 
find  the  two  bending  over  him,  and  started  up 
half  firightened. 

"We  come  in  here  to  pet  nut  of  the  rain, 
Nanny  an'  me,  an'  we  haint  hurt  nothin',  we 
haint,"  he  said  excustngly.  We  was  so  tired, 
an'  Nanny  was  sick,  too.  1  guess  she 's  better 
now,  'cause  her  cheeks  is  so  red.  Wake  up, 
Nan,  we  must  be  a  goin*." 

The  child's  cheeks  were  red  indeed,  but  it 
was  with  the  crimson  flush  of  fever.  She  opened 
her  eyes,  but  there  was  no  gleam  of  recognition 
in  them,  and  she  dosed  them  wearil)-  again  with 
a  low  moan.  Mrs.  Gray  laid  her  cool  hand 
against  the  hot  face. 

"This  child  is  very  sick,  N.ithan;  you  had 
better  carry  her  to  the  house,"  she  said  simply. 

Kind  hands  bathed  little  Nanny  that  night, 
and  placed  her  upon  a  softer  CQUch  than  she 
had  ever  known  before.   Tender  eyes  watched 
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over  her,  growing  stili  more  pitying  as  Nick,  in 
his  childish  way,  told  thdr  simile  story.  Long 
days  of  unconsciousness  followed,  but  when  the 
fever  passed,  and  left  her  worn  and  wealc,  but 
still  upon  the  shores  of  time,  she  awakened  to 
a  new  life. 

"'Cause  we  haint  got  to  go  a  travelin'  any 
more,  Nanny,"  Nick  exclaimed  to  her  eagerly, 
as  he  sat  by  her  bedside.  "We  can  stay  here 
always.  We 've  got  a  home  now  like  odier 
folks^  we  have,  Nanny.  An't  it  joUy  1" 

"And  so  you  are  going  to  keep  those  chll* , 
dran,  Mrs.  Grey?**  said  a  ne^hbor.     Wdl,  «s 

you  hnve  n't  any  of  your  own  I  have  often  won- 
dered that  you  did  not  adopt  some  one.  But 
those  two— really!"  shrugging  her  shoolders, 
"I  should  have  thought  \ou  woukl  hesitate  a 
little,  knowing  the  vagabond  life  they  had  been 
accustomed  to." 

«The  more  wretched  their  life  has  been  the 
more  need  there  is  of  rescuing  them  from  iV 
the  lady  answered. 

"But  you  know  nothing  of  them — not  even 
who  or  what  their  parents  were,"  her  .visitor 
urged. 

ivfrs.  Grey  looked  up  with  a  grave,  sweet 

smile. 

"They  were  two  of  God's  little  ones,"  she 
said,  "and  tlint  wa?;  all  we  cared  to  know  of 
their  parentage.  They  were  helpless  and  home- 
less, and  He  brought  them  to  ns ;  that  was  rea- 
son  enough  why  we  shoiiU  take  them  and  keep 
them." 

Her  friend  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  she  answered  slowly. 
"  They  may  bring  a  blessing  with  them  after  all. ' 

Tiie  farmer  comin?:  in  caught  the  word.s,  and 
paused  with  his  hand  on  his  wile's  sliouldcr  to 
answer  reverendy. 

"Surely  they  will.  You  have  not  forjjntten 
whe  said,  'Whosoever  receiveth  one  such  little 
one  in  my  name,  receiveth  me  ?'  We  lake  them 
wiltii^y,  i^dly,  not  for  duty's  sake,  nor  for 
diarity*8  sake,  but  for  Oirisfs  sake." 


TWILIGHT  PICTURES. 


I  srr  somethnes  apart  from  busy  noiMS, 

With  pictures  gliding  from  the  oklcn  time, 
And  'round  me  float  its  dear,  tkmiliar  voices, 
Though  all  too  vague  for  memory  to  define; 

It  may  be  when  soft  twilight  dews  elicit 
The  sweetest  perfume  of  the  Summer  flowers, 

Or  when  the  Winter  eve,  with  crown  exquisite, 
Reigns  peacefully  above  the  Bstening  hours. 
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Out  of  the  gloom,  direr  than  bright  June  mornbig, 

l?re:ik  golilcii  liills,  prccn  fields,  nnd  waving  ticeii 
And  blooms  of  beauty  happy  brows  adorning; 
Gives  vkhest  fragrance  to  the  passing  breetS; 

And  O  so  pure  and  rinlem  is  the  pleasure, 

Unmixed  with  taint  nf  earthly  pain  and  wocj 
I  hold  again  each  dear  and  long-lo<;t  treasure, 
Wafted  from  islaads  of  the  long  ago. 

Upon  my  heart  sweet  mdodies  are  filling; 

SoA,  tender  strains  that  soinewberc  seem*dsodetr, 
And  loving  voices  unto  me  are  calling 

In  realms  of  light  and  gla&iess  Cnndly  mesn. 

I  know  not  whetiSer  the  entrancnig  virion 

Be  twilight  memories  ever  undefined, 
Of  angel-watchers  in  the  days  Elysiao, 
Holdmg  communion  with  the  in^t  mind. 

Or  ever  and  anon  a  gleam  rrittlisl 
Flashing  athwiu-t  my  earthly  pilgrim  way, 

Winning  the  spirit  from  the  scenes  terrestcisl. 
On  to  the  fair  and  unbedouded  day. 

Though  v  ainly  still  the  origin  divining. 
Yet  to  the  past  be  tenderest  memories  given  } 

Not  all  earth's  gifts  could  stay  the  soul's  deep  jpinm^ 
Or  give  it  joy  so  near  akin  to  lieaven. 

O,  in  the  timings  of  this  bright  ideal 
Beam  giimpses  of  the  blessedness  to  be. 

Where  shadows  pale  and  fade  int.)  the  real. 
The  glowing  light  of  immortality. 


VIOLETS. 


What  heautifiil  violels  grew  In  the  meadows. 
When  bare,  little  feet  pressed  the  tender,  green 

grass! 

When  gathering  floweis  was  a  Joy  tint  o*erpaM  na, 
Tho>  foiling  the  threats  which  the  bees  at  us  cast  I 

Repeating  our  t!ioii;:;hts  in  innocent  joy, 
Kegardless  of  sunbeams  or  tan  on  the  &oe; 

Ne'er  counting  the  minnfees— such  diaindng  employ. 
Was  measured  by  flowers,  and  a  butterfly  chase. 

We  questioned,  and  answered  our  questions  as  well ; 

Then  we  wished,  and  forgot  our  wishing  as  soon; 
"  Say,  did  the  flowem  hioosom  or  buttetflies  dwcU 

Any  sweeter  or  gayer  iq»  hk  the  nwon)" 

What  matter  the  question  was  not  very  deep? 

It  served  us  for  prattle — the  seed  of  a  thonght 
Which  mother  ro-iscd — ere  the  years  lay  asleep 

In  the  *'  lonig  sgo  **  tune,  with  predousnean  ftaq^t 

The  breath  of  violets,  which  grew  in  the  meadows, 

Haa  floated  to  me  with  tb.e  love  of  my  mate. 
In  hours  when  the  heart  was  curtained  in  shadows, 
And  the  jewels  of  hope  Isy  shattered  by  &te. 

As  somethhg  secore^  that  would  ever  be  mine. 

This  memory — this  picture  so  bright  and  complete. 
Of  bunting  for  violets  in  the  fresh  spring-time^ 
Tho*  the  vitdets  now  Uoom  o*er  my  plsymate  nmet 
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A  WOMAN'S  MANNER. 

IF  ever  there  was  an  age  when  women  were 
nukie  much  o(  Idolited,  brougfat  forward, 

developed  in  every  possible  capadty^  almost 

deified,  in  fact,  this  is  the  ajfe.  No  woman  gets 
a  chance  to  hide  her  talent  in  a  napkin  nowa- 
days. It  is  bnmghc  out,  scoured  up,  polislied, 
graven,  set  on  the  exhibition  tables  for  every 
one  to  look  at  and  admire.  If  she  does  not 
reach  perfection  now,  physically  and  mentally, 
she  never  wOL 

And  yet  there  were  women — women,  too, 
wtiose  names  and  memories  make  our  blood  stir 
with  a  thrill  of  instinctive  pnde,  even  through 
the  silence  of  dumb  centurie»— 4)efore  the  days 
calisthenics  and  g^ymnasiiims,  ere  "Female 
Collies"  existed,  and  when  any  science,  be- 

'  yond  the  **daily  page  "  of  reading  immortalixed 
1}  tiie  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  was  as  a  sealed 

I  book  to  them.  We  could  hardly  improve  on 
some  of  those  old-fashioned  models  with  all 
oar^nodem  improvementB." 

Still  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied.  We  have 
gathered  the  fruit,  mellowed,  ripened,  and  per- 
fected, but  the  bloom  is  somehow  rubbed  oil 
We  are  Bke  poor  Fianlcenstein,  not  by  any 

;  means  enctiy  suited  with  die  result  of  our 
labors. 

Now,  here  is  the  trouble.  Our  women  are 
educated,  refined,  charming,  no  doubt,  but  they 

are  not  womanly  women.    We  mi.ss  the  name- 
I    less  grace,  the  indescribable  charm  that  should 
characterize  a  woman  as  entirely  and  insepara- 
bly as  iragraace  characterizes  a  rose.  Somehow, 
in  the  great  crucibles  of  education  and  develop- 
ment, this  strange,  sweet  essence  has  vanished 
and  is  gone-HMibody  knows  how,  when,  or  where. 
If  wc  were  a  man — one  of  those  curious  com* 
I    pounds  of  strenj^h  .Tnd  weakness,  energy  and 
I    helplessness,  stupidity  and  intellect,  tltat  so 
I  sorely  need  a  second  self  by  way  of  balance 
I    wheel — where  should  we  look  for  a  true  wife? 
I    For  something  that  would  be  more  than  a  mere 
.    ornament,  better  than  a  trained  parrot?  We 
aie  afrmd  we  should  be  worse  off  than  Diogenes 
I    with  his  lantern. 

'      We  should  not  want  a  wife  too  much  like 
j    ourself.    We  should  learn  to  dread  the  woman 
I  who  defies  us  with  our  own  logic,  who  outtaUEed 
us  on  our  own  ground,  who  pitched  her  voice 
a  semitone  above  ours,  and  who,  in  short,  car- 
I   lied  the  doctrine  of  equality  right  into  the  do- 
I  mestic  hearth-stone.  Imagine  such  a  woman  by 
our  S!ck-l)ed  ;  fancy  coming  home  to  .such  a 
woman  after  a  day  of  discouraging  failure  or 
'    depressing  business.    If  diere  was  a  "dub 
j  house*'  witUn  ten  miles  we  should  fiee  to  it 
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as  a  city  of  refuge.  There  is  much  harsh  judg- 
ment pronounced  In  the  world.  A  man  is  "a 
brute"  who  spends  his  evenings  away  from 
home;  what^  then,  is  the  woman  who  has  &Ued 
to  make  that  home  attractive,  and  whose  voice 
and  temper  make  it  hideous  instead  ? 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  manner  of 
women  In  the  nineteenth  century.  We  never 
stop  to  think  that  this  manner  is  the  letter  of 
introtluction  they  carry  with  them  into  the  world  ; 
that  by  the  touchstone  of  manner  they  will  most 
assuredly  be  judged.  And  it  Is  so'  difficult  to 
watch  this  most  imp.alpable  of  all  feminine 
charms,  to  prune  away  redundancies  and  cul- 
tivate deficiendes.  There  is  but  a  step  between 
confiding  franlcness  and  unpleasant  boldnessi— 
between  vivacity  and  pcrtness — between  sim- 
plicity and  silliness.  We  have  no  sympatliy 
with  the  pnufish  damsel  who  confines  her  con- 
versalion  to  **Yes"  i  :  No,*' and  looks  upon 
all  men  as  destroying  demons,  to  be  kept  at 
arm's  length,  or  looked  at  tlirough  a  grating ; 
yet  is  not  the  other  extreme  still  worse?  The 
tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  too  great  freedom 
in  social  intercourse  between  the  two  sexes. 
Men  should  be  men,  and  %vomen  women ;  and 
when  a  young  lady  slaps  her  brother's  friend  on 
the  back  and  calls  him  "old  fellow,"  the  result 
is  a  most  unpleasant  confusion  of  ideas. 

Freedom  of  manner  ia  public  is  another  na- 
tional filult  School-girls  of  sixteen  enter  public 
conveyances  with  the  confidence  of  young  men. 
They  look  you  boldly  in  the  eye,  press  forward 
to  a  seat  with  the  greatest  sangfroid,  and  con- 
verse across  the  aisle  In  loud,  self-assured  voices 
about  "Lib"  and  "Tom,"  and  "the  party  last 
night,"  and  "  the  surprise  to-morrow  night,"  as 
if  every  body  was  vitally  interested  in  their  con- 
cms  as  they  themselves  are.  They  eat  pe»> 
nuts  and  throw  the  shells  past  you  out  of  the 
window  with  an  accuracy  of  aim  that  makes  you 
nervous;  they  clean  and  trim  their  naik,  or 
perhaps  pick  their  little  white  teeth  with  pins  as 
they  talk.  Yet  were  you  to  call  them  "  unlady- 
like," hpw  shocked  and  surprised  they  would  be ! 

You  see  they  do  n't  think.  Carelessness  is 
the  trouble— utter,  reddess  fawk  of  thought! 
Girls,  do  think. 

As  they  verge  from  sixteen  toward  the  twen-  , 
ties,  new  perils  beset  their  way.  Their  tend- 
encv  is  to  become  abrupt,  quick-motioned,  hard-  ' 
voiced,  |ind  fast    They  pride  themselves  on  an  i 
independence  which  is  but  another  name  for 
coarseness.  With  die  pure  "well  of  English  j 
undcfilcd,"  from  which  Milton  sang  and  Gold- 
smith wrote,  as  a  heritage  to  their  tongues,  they 
express  themselves  in  language  befitting  a  stable* 
yard  or  a  billiard  saloon.  They  gtory  in  the 
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newest  slang,  the  choicest  repertoire  of  what 

Victor  Uxx^o  calls  "Argot."  They  have  no 
respect  for  the  "sweet  low  voice"  that  Shak- 
speare  loved,  but  liail  yoa  across  die  drawing- 
room  as  if  you  were  somewhere  out  at  sea,  and 
s])eak  from  between  their  eyebrowsj  metalltcally 
and  sharp. 

And  when  the  sweet  old  story  of  love  and 

courtship  weaves  itself  into  the  chapter  of  their 
lives,  how  do  they  rnm;.>ort  thom^clvcs  ?  They 
treat  it  as  a  joke.  They  "get  engaged  "  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  not  because  they  ever  intend 
to  ratify  the  solemn  compact  before  the  alter. 
It  is  no  new  thine:  to  liep.r  of  a  yonnq;  bdy,  "O. 
she  has  been  engaged  live  or  six  limes !"  We 
hardly  blame  gentlemen  ibr  amusing  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  such  women  as  these. 

And  lately  we  have  'jcen  suri)r;sedand  shocked 
to  observe  the  toul  lack  of  delicacy  with  which 
young  ladies  parade  their  <<oonqueBts*'  before 
tiie  world.  If  a  man  asks  a  woman  to  marry 
him,  and  is  niortiticd  by  a  refusal,  has  he  not  a 
right  to  take  it  for  granted  that  she  will  keep 
his  secret  as  honorably  as  if  it  were  guarded  by 
the  most  solemn  vows  of  silence?  What,  iheii, 
can  we  think  of  women  who  boast  of  their 
rejected  lovers,  as  Indian  chieftains  carry  scalps 
at  their  belt,  and  bring  the  most  solemn  epi- 
sodes of  life  into  the  idle  chatter  of  every  day! 
It  is  as  dishonorable  as  if  they  had  stolen 
money  or  forged  bills.  You  can  demand  some 
sort  of  satisfoction  from  a  raan,  but  when  a 
^votnan's  tongue  is  the  criminal  what  redress 
have  you  ? 

Shall  we  allow  the  manner  of  American  wo- 
men to  degenerate  into  mere  mannerism?  Is 
there  to  be  no  dividing  line  between  the  lan- 
guage used  on  a  race-course  and  that  ol  our 
young  ladies  in  boudoirs  and  ball-rooms  }  Are 
girls  to  be  distinguished  from  their  brothers 
otilv  by  the  arcklent  of  dress?  It  is  all  very 
well  for  women  to  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  there  is  a  stage  where  inde- 
pendoicc  becomes  repulsive;  it  is  right  thnt 
women  should  develop  all  their  powers  and 
faculties,  both  of  mind  and  body,  but  they  have 
no  business  with  those  of  a  man. 

We  arc  weary  in  liearinE^  impertinence  called 
I  frankness,  coarseness  defined  as  independence, 
i  masculine  boldness  dignified  into  the  place  of 
'*a  proper  spiriL"  When  once  a  woman  ceases 
to  be  truly  feminine,  she  loses  all  claim  to 
the  chivalrous  courtesies  which  are  universally 
awarded  to  her  sex,  without  gaining  the  respect 
due  to  a  man. 

Mothers,  it  is  in  your  hands  to  make  the 
I     manner  of  American  women  the  most  charm-  i 
ing  in  die  world.   Daughters,  it  is  for  you  to  | 


discountenance  the  bold  flippancy  of  the  day 

and  Sillily  a  manner  that  shall  clearly  and  fully 
represent  the  white  soul  and  sunny  nature 
within.  I(  standing  on  the  thmhold  of  life 
and  the  world,  you  pray  for  aught,  let  it  not  be 
for  beauty,  or  brilliant  intellect,  or  fasclnattni; 
tongue,  but  for  a  woman's  wotnanly  nature,  and 
a  manner  that  shall  be  its  Interpreter.  Cleo- 
patra herself  could  not  wage  sucoessAd  rivaby 
airainst  stich  a  gift. 

To  be  (^ueen  of  hearts,  a  woman  needs  only 
be  sympatiietic,  tender,  soft-voiced,  with  fiiith, 
hope,  and  charity  templed  in  her  soul.    Men  ' 
see  enoncjh  of  the  dark  and  tempestuous  .side  (>{  . 
life  in  their  daily  existence ;  their  homes  should 
be  shrines  wherein  to  gather  new  strength  and  | 
recognize  holier  types ;  their  wives  should  be 
"in  the  world,  not  of  it."    It  is  not  nccc.ss.->r\* 
for  a  woman  to  stand  alone,  deiying  the  worid. 
There  are  su£Beient  strong  arms  to  fight  the 
battles  fur  her.    Her  strenn;th  lio.s  in  the  very 
weakness  of  her  slighter  nature  and  more  deli-  ' 
cate  frame,  and  the  charm,  subtile  and  sure,  of  . 
a  feminine  manner  is  a  more  potent  spell  than 
ever  enchanter  wove. 

Let  us  not  £»U  into  apathy  on  a  subject  of  i 
such  imi)ortance.  The  evil  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing—the remedy  can  not  be  too  soon  applied. 


LESSONS  FROM  NATURE. 


NATITRE  Is  cmphaflcally  the  great  teacher. 
Men  are  but  students,  and  the  wisest  are 
they  who  go  oftenest  to  her  for  instruction. 
He  is  stronijest  who  learns  from  her  the  secret 
of  ix)wer ;  he  most  skiiii'ul  who  serves  to  ber  a 
faithful  apprenticeship  ;  he  most  successful  who 
studies  her  slow  developments.   There  is  no 
department  of  knowledge  wliich  she  does  not 
open  to  her  disciples.   She  performs  chemical 
experiments  in  the  grandest  laboratoiy  science 
ever  knew;  she  modifies  and  combines  the 
qualities  and  force*?  of  matter  into  a  system  of 
mechanics  which  dctics  the  compulations  of  tlie  j 
mathematician;  she  Uends  and  harmonizes  ' 
tints  and  colors  which  the  artlsfs  pencil  vainly 
strives  to  tran.sfer  to  canvas  ;  she  addresses  to  | 
the  devout  heart  those  evidences  of  design  and  ■ 
intelligence  whidi  lead  bade  throi^h  all  the  | 
course  of  change  and  development  to  find  in 
the   primal   force   that   Toeing  whose   pov.-cr  | 
created  and  whose  providence  controls.  Even 
fur  the  poor  savage,  to  whose  questionings  aU 
oracles  are  dumb,  she  has  a  whisper  of  hu\n\  a 
glimmer  of  liijht,  a  dim  vision  of  tlie  great,  the 
holy,  and  the  high. 
These  are  her  daily  teachhigs,  the  truths 
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which  she  scatters  among  all  her  disciples. 
But  she  has  rarer  treasnrea  which  are  reaerved 

for  those  who  are  willing  to  sit  humbly  at  her 
fef  t  and  listen  to  her  utterances  ;  who  (lill<^cntly 
study  her  open  book  and  sympathize  with  her 
Tsiying  moods ;  who  leel  something  of  her  life 
throbbing  in  their  veins,  and  whose  hearts  beat 
•n  unison  with  the  "quick  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse.' To  these  licr  lirst  admonition,  her  ia- 
troductory  lesson  is»  "Be  patient" 

Youth,  ardent  and  im jictunus,  stronj^  of  pur- 
pose and  eager  for  its  liie-work,  grasps  the 
mallet  and  the  chisel,  impatient  to  perpetuate 
alilce  the  dreamer's  vbion  and  the  sculptor's 
f.ime.  The  fairest  mnrMe  lies  before  htm  ;  tools 
exquisitely  wrought  and  faultless  models  are  at 
his  command ;  success  and  &me  are  almost 
within  his  grasp.  With  what  energy  he  toils! 
What  impatient  lon^ini^  urines  the  chisel  !  He 
can  not  stop  to  polish  and  adjust,  he  has  no 
time  to  elaborate  the  minor  detMls ;  success 
can  not  lurk  in  things  like  tiiese ;  it  must  be 
won  by  vigorous  blow;?.  He  is  so  capper  for  the 
end !  But  the  arm  wearies  at  length,  and  the 
heart  grows  sick  with  &i[ttres.  Form  has  in- 
deed come  forth  from  her  stony  cell  at  his  bid- 
dinjj,  but  erpre<!S!on.  that  s«!)tile  beauty  which 
counterfeits  life,  has  eluded  his  impetuous 
seetcing. 

Disappointed,  humbled,  but  not  discouraged, 
he  abandons  his  own  imperfect  wisdom  and 
goes  to  the  great  mother  for  consolation  and 
instruction.  He  stands  bjr  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  and,  observing  the  sediment  borne  along 
and  deposited  by  the  cttrrent,  learns  that  the 
land  over  which  it  has  flowed  lor  many  miles 
owes  its  existence  t»  this  slow  process ;  that 
thus  Islands  are  formed  and  continents  chancre 
their  outline.  He  traces  the  river  back  lo  its 
mountain  sources.  The  everlasting  hills  are 
aisont  him ;  ledges  of  rock  tower  above  hhn  in 
solitiry  grandeur,  or  beetle  over  the  precipice 
on  whose  brink  he  treads,  and  he  reflects  with 
awe  upon  the  forces  adequate  to  the  work  of 
upheaval.  But  the  microscope  reveals  to  him 
that  much  of  the  now  «?o!td  rock  is  composed 
of  minute  shells,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
deposited  through  long  centuries,  and  solidrfted 
by  heat  and  pressure.  Nature  has  taken  plenty 
of  time,  and  has  not  disdained  to  economise  the 
infusorial  remains. 

He  penetrates  into  a  subterranean  cavern, 
where 

Before  him  stands  a  marvelous  statue.  No 

"Praxiteles"  is  inscribed  upon  its  pedestal,  no 
fragments  scattered  at  its  base  tell  of  the  sculp- 


tor's chisel;  yet  Aphrodite  sprang  not  more 
complete  from  die  ocean  wave.  Above  it  in 
tlie  fretted  roof  a  small  crevice  divides  tlie 
Icdije  of  rock.  Drop  after  drop  the  waiter 
trickles  down,  bearing  a  portion  of  calcareous 
matter  so  minute  as  to  be  perceptible  only  in 
the  deposits  of  years.  Thus  the  statue  has 
n;rown.  In  silence,  in  darkness,  through  long 
ages,  Nature  has  been  patiently  at  work,  adding, 
molding,  polishing.  With  no  eye  to  se^  no 
voice  to  direct,  the  work  has  gone  steadily, 
noiselessly  on,  and  now  the  image  almost  starts 
to  life  before  the  intruding  torch.  The  lesson 
is  learned  at  last,  and  Nature's  law  henceforth 
becomes  his  own,  "little  by  lit  tie." 

Other  lessons  are  in  store  for  iiim  who  seeks 
in  natural  phenomena  an  expression  for  moral 
truths.  Near  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  is  a  rock  marked  with 
human  footprints — the  steps  of  a  child  not 
more  tiuin  five  yean  ok).  Seven  times  the 
little  feet  tottered  and  slip|>ed  in  the  then  plastic 
clay,  and  at  last  sliti  down  the  slope  into  the 
water.  Half  the  year  the  river  pours  its  rapid 
tide  over  the  rock,  yet  the  footprints  are  as 
deep  and  well  defined  as  when  the  white  man 
first  broke  the  silence  of  the  wilderness.  The 
litUc  feet  that  marked  them  there  have  rested 
for  ages  from  their  brief  life-journey,  l>ttt  the 
story  of  their  last  fatal  wandering  is  Stamped 
indelibly  upon  the  rocky  tahlef. 

In  the  heart  of  tiie  Allcghaiiies,  shut  in  by 
the  silence  and  solitude  <^  tlie  bills,  a  little 
spring,  "so  small  a  single  ox  on  a  Summer's 
day  could  drain  it  dry,"  nestles  under  its  leafy 
covert.  A  few  crj-stal  drops  creep  over  its 
mossy  brim  and  steid  into  the  valley  twlow,  and 
the  rill  becomes  a  brook,  and  the  l^rook  a  river, 
till  the  little  spring  has  grown  to  be  the  beauti- 
ful Ohio,  paying  tribtite  to  the  iadicr  of  waters, 
and  pouring  its  tide  at  last  into  the  unbounded 
sea.  Surely  we  do  not  need  an  intcqiretcr  to 
read  in  these  phenomena  the  permanency  of 
early  impressions  and  the  extent  of  moral  in- 
fluence. 

Yet  another  lesson  does  llie  llunii;htrul  man 
learn  from  the  study  of  Nature — she  is  never 
selfish,  never  obtrusive.  Her  favors  are  scat- 
tered with  a  lavish  hand,  and  her  abundance  is 
greatest  where  the  human  eye  seldom  pierces. 
Birds  of  gayest  plumage  inhabit  the  solitudes 
of  tropical  forests';  flowers  of  rarest  beauty 
bloom  in  the  most  sequestered  glades ;  the 
purest  pearls  lie  deepest  on  the  ocean  floor ; 
^Irabian  perfumes  load  the  desert  air.  The 
''Diamond  Bank"  and  the  magnificent  ''Cathe> 
dral  Spire  "  of  Weyer's  Cave  were  concealed  in 
darkness  and  solitude  for  unlmown  ages,  yet 
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were  (licy  no  less  beautiful  than  when  the 
adventurous  fox-hunter  groped  his  way  into  its 
unexplored  recesses.  Nature  a^ks  not  recog- 
nitioiit  her  abundant  beneficence  is  its  own 

reward. 

These  lessons  ouglit  every  Christian  heart  to 
learn.  Tlie  first  is  the  secret  of  success ;  tltc 
second  teaches  us  to  watch  with  jealous  care 
the  nature  nnfl  extent  of  our  influence  ;  and  tlie 
last  inspires  us  witli  the  spirit  which  breathes 
through  the  beautiful  words  of  Krummacher: 
**0,  welche  Freude,  ungesehen  und  heimlich 
wolil/utluin  !■'— "O,  what  joy  to  do  good,  un- 
seen and  in  secret  1" 


COMMUNICATIVE  PERSONS. 


A THOROUGHLY  practical  belief  in  the 
theory  that  every  virtue  is  an  exact  mean, 
supposing  it  to  be  possible  or  desirable,  would 
at  least  necessitate  the  most  unflinching  self- 
discipline,  and  a  mathematical  impartiality  to 
one's  own  weaknesses  and  those  of  other  per- 
\  sons.  Estimates  of  clmnictcr  would  be  formed 
I  upon  wondert'uUy  ditVcrent  principles  than  those 
which  at  present  gfulde  us,  and  a  complete 
change  in  conceptions  of  social  merit  would  be 
the  result  Such  expressions  as  "faults  on  the 
right  side,"  ''amiable  failings,"  and  the  like, 
would  vanish  from  our  vocabulary.  All  fiiults 
would  be  equally  wrong,  and  all  failings  equally 
unlovely.  Virtue  would  be  reduced  to  a  fixed 
arithmetical  figure:  ail  oAer  nambers,  whether 
higher  or  lower,  would  be  alike  incorrect;  one 
only  could  he  rlL^lit.  Every  deflection  from  the 
mean,  on  whatever  side,  would  appear  equally 
reprehensible;  faults  would  differ  in  kind,  but 
not  in  decree.  People  would  no  longer  think 
that  it  was  lietter  to  lean  toward  rashness  than 
cowardice,  toward  i)rodig.ility  than  avarice,  or 
toward  unrestrained  garrulity  than  impenetrable 
reserve.  ■ 

But  this  passionle<!s  Utopia  is  not  likely  to  be 
realized.  Till  human  nature  is  recast  in  some 
new  moid,  it  wilt  ever  be  disposed  to  view  errors 
in  one  direction  more  favorably  than  those  in 
another.  Opinions  as  to  the  clipihility  of  one 
weakness  over  its  opposite  will  ditfer  with  dilTcr- 
ent  minds ;  natural  disposition  and  a  disguised 
selfishness  will  th^olde  the  itrcfcrL'ncc.  Thus, 
some  will  consider  the  spendthrilt  to  be  less 
distant  from  perfection  than  the  miser,  and  will 
Yegard  the  gushing  prattle  of  the  school-girl  as 
better  than  the  taciturnity  of  the  misantlirope. 
Quot  homines  iot  senUntUe.  On  these  points 
each  will  have  his  own  convietionSy  which  no 
amount  of  argument  will  remove. 


Without  the  least  wish  to  rob  any  one  of  this 
privilf t'p.  it  is  still  possible  to  make  an  attempt 
at  striking  the  balance  in  favor  of  one  of  the 
latter  pair  of  oontradlctoty  opinions,  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  their  most  aj,^gravated  form. 
The  reserved  character  is  far  from  being  socially 
attractive.  It  lacks,  to  a  great  extent,  the  charm 
of  individuality  and  expression.  Moody  heroes 
of  romance  are  exceptions.  Though  their  voi(  e 
is  silent,  yet  there  is  always  a  strange  expression 
upon  their  countenance,  and  a  fire  in  their  eyes 
far  sur]>a5sing  any  mere  eloquence  of  words. 
These,  however,  arc  not  easily  met  with  in  real 
life;  and  it  is  usual  to  find  that  those  who  are 
chaiacterized  by  extreme  reserve  of  manner  are 
voted  dull,  or  damned  with  the  faint  praise  of 
l)elng  "estimable  persons."  On  the  other  hand, 
if  excessive  and  inane  talkers  are  generally  con- 
sidered bores,  there  are  many  who^  while  ladc> 
ing  upon  reserve  as  sinister  and  unsafe,  recog- 
nize in  the  tinrestrained  talk  of  communicative 
comp;inions  nothing  but  the  overflowings  of  an 
open  hear^  and  a  generous,  trustlul  spirit 

Is  this  view  altogether  the  best  that  can  be 
taken  ?  The  fact  that  the  communicative  char- 
acter is,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  children,  women, 
and  very  young  men*  might  perhaps  seem  to 
imply  a  certain  amount  of  weakness.  And  this 
opinion  might  be  thought  to  receive  additional 
support  from  tlie  increase  of  commtmicatlvcness 
which  generally  accompanies  indulgence  in  tibe 
cup.  The  man  of  maturity  and  experience  does 
not  c:are  to  rush  into  unguarded  expressions  of 
opinlott  or  indiscriminate  ooafidences ;  his  deal- 
ings with  the  world  have  taught  him  reticence 
and  caution.  The  youth,  ine.vperienced  and 
overflowing  with  sell,  has  not  yet  learned  to 
bridle  his  tongue ;  there  are^  indeed,  some  who 
never  seem  to  leara  to  do  so.  Whatever  they 
think  they  say,  and  the  toads  and  diamonds  £aU 
promiscuously  iirom  their  mouth. 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  that  is  fresh 
and  delightful  in  ail  this.  It  may  be  very  charm- 
ing, but  it  is  at  tinges  very  nwkward.  Thfise 
open-hearted,  impulsive,  communicative  crea- 
tures who  never  keep  their  own  opinion  back, 
who  pour  forth  unreservedly  all  tlieir  cherished 
fancies  and  pel  beliefs,  may  sometimes  be  amus- 
ing, but  arc  often  uncommonly  dangerous. 
When  in  society,  they  not  unfirequently  resem- 
ble the  bull  in  the  china-shop.  Whatever  nuy 
be  the  subject  of  conversation  or  controversy, 
they  .speak  out  roundly  and  openly.  They  tilt 
cap-a-pit  at  statements  which  they  are  inclined 
to  dou!)t,  and  often  hurt  by  their  gushing  enthu- 
siasm the  feelings  of  their  over*sensttive  audi- 
tors. Abstractedly  this  may  be  beautifally  nat- 
ural, but  todaliy  it  is  annoying.  It  is  in  this 
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daas  that  penona  wIm  are  so  apt  to  rnako  ''aii<- 

fortunate  remarks"  must  be  placed.  Their 
I  friends,  who  may  liave  more  recfard  for  their 
rcpulatiuii  tiiaa  lliey  have  theinseiveik,  are  in 
perpetual  dread  of  what  they  may  aay  nex^  for 
with  thetn  the  wioag  thing  if  ever  nttered  at  thc 
wroDg  time. 

To  turn  to  the  other  side  of  tlie  picture.  If 
the  merits-  of  the  reserved  character  are  of  a 
negative  rather  than  a  positive  kind,  so  too  are 
his  £uilts.   He  at  least  will  not  wound  the  prej- 
odioea  of  society  by  unguareted  expressJons,  or 
expose  himself  to  ridicule  or  odium.  Persons 
'    can  not  well  be  communicative  without  being 
confidential.    Like  the  Athenian  reformer,  who 
"took  the  people  into  partnership,"  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  whoever  will  be  admitted  into 
!    the  secrets  of  tlieir  bosom. 
I      Every  one  will  have  met  persons  who,  if  they 
I  have  not  received  a  posidve  rebud^  are  ready, 
I    after  the  first  ten  mimiles'  acquaintance,  to  lay 
bare  all  the  inmosUrecesses  of  their  heart.  Give 
tbem  but  the  opportunity,  and  there  is  no  sub- 
I   ject  in  heaven  or  earth  on  which  they  will  not 
j    utter  their  opinion.    Their  jwsition  in  life,  their 
past,  present,  and  future,  their  hopes  for  time 
and  fur  eternity,  will  all  be  poured  forth  in  rapid 
I  mocessioa.  Tbdr  sratimeiits  seem  to  be  lilce 
money  in  the  scliool-hoy's  pocket — if  they  keep 
them  to  themselves  they  have  no  peace.  The 
I    history  of  their  family,  of  their  fortunes,  of  their 
loves,  will  all  be  Barrated  with  exutterant  frank- 
[    ncss  and  simplicity.    It  may  be  that  tlic  hearer 
wiio  is  intrusted  with  these  conhdences  should 
consider  himself  highly  fiwored  among  men. 
I   But  just  as  the  attentions  of  flirtation  are  the 
less  valued  because  they  are  so  liberally  dis- 
pensed, so,  too,  these  communications,  being 
!    withheld  fxtm  none,  are  gradually  regarded  as 

M  special  indications  of  favor  or  sincerity. 
^       What  is  the  real  motive  of  this  enthusiastic 
1    unreserve  ?   Do  people  really  believe  that  what 
I    is  interesting  to  themselves  most  interest  all 
whom  they  meet;  and  that,  in  proclaiming  what 
thev  think  and  do,  they  arc  but  discharging 
their  bounden  duty  to  contribute  to  the  edilica- 
tion  and  amusement  of  society  in  general?  But 
tlie  over-communicative  are,  as  a  rule,  impatient 
of  cacb  other.    They  are  never  fully  satisfied 
or  pleased  unless  they  arc  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  certain  passive  and  receptive  ele- 
ment which  they  do  not  themselves  possess. 
Nor  can  the  passion  to  confide  be  taken  as  a 
1    mark  of  extreme  sincerity ;  experience  teaches 
I  excessive  protestadon  Is  more  generally 

accompanied  by  the  reverse.    It  is  hardly  fair 
'    to  say  that  it  is  altogether  the  result  of  selfish- 
ness or  conceit 
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At  the  same  time  certain  cases  of  communi- 
cativeness, in  which  persons  of  ability  have 

thought  it  necessary  to  lay  before  the  world 
primed  statements  relating  purely  to  their  do- 
mestic coooems,  can  not  wdl  be  referred  to  any 
thinj;  but  conceit,  or,  what  is  much  the  same 
thing,  excessive  seii-consciousness — the  idea 
that  what  affects  them  must  in  some  way  or 
other  afiiect  all  manldnd  betides.  Communiea- 
tiveness,  however,  seems  principally  to  procicd 
from  want  of  tact,  or  thoughtlessness  and  ab- 
sence of  self«otttioL  The  same  spirit  which 
prompts  people  to  be  communicative  might 
prompt  them  to  strong  words  or  stronger  actions. 

But  the  form  which  it  assumes  in  extreme 
cases  is  generally  ikiiculoos  rather  dian  any 
thing  ebe.  The  case  of  a  certam  Mr.  Riley, 
who,  a  year  or  two  ago,  thought  fit  to  publish  in 
the  columns  of  the  newspaper  of  his  native 
town  a  list  of  the  reasons  whidi  impelled  him 
to  marry  his  factorj--girl  Mary  Jane^  may  not 
have  been  yet  forgotten.  Mr.  Riley  was  only  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  ordinary  communi- 
cative character.  He  could  not  be  happy  with- 
out giving  to  his  fellow-men  an  account  of  the 
workings  and  impulses  of  his  own  mind.  If 
the  result  was  more  absurd  than  usual,  it  was 
perhi^  Us  misfortune  rather  than  his  £iult 

But  the  communicative  character  is  seldom 
seen  in  its  most  perfect  development  in  men. 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  foct  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  hint  with  sufficient  delicacy  to  a  lady  that 
she  is  a  bore,  or  that  ladies  have  not  an  equal 
number  of  conversational  topics  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  so  are  obBged  to  speak  with  greater 
fiillness  on  those  which  they  have,  this  trait 
s  rrn^  peculiarly  to  belong  tO  the  feminine  mind. 
Yet  even  here  experience  of  the  world  and  con- 
tact widi  sode^  render  it  fiir  less  prominent 
than  it  appears  in  a  state  of  primeval  simplicity. 
The  matured  young  lady,  who  is  enjoying  her 
eighth  or  ninth  season,  is  far  less  gushing  than 
the  debutanto  who  has  but  just  emerged  from 
her  school-giri  chrysalis ;  and  the  discretion 
and  reser\'e  of  the  well-practiced  London  wife 
and  mother  far  surpass  that  of  the  country 
parson's  bdy,  who  spends  her  lifetime  immured 
in  the  solitudes  of  jMudbury-cum- Littleton.  If 
the  confidences  of  the  wife  are  possessed  of  a 
charm  which  those  of  the  husband  lack,  ihey 
are  not  without  thehr  pecuUar  drawbacks. 

When  a  lady  insists  upon  pouring  into  our 
ears  a  long  tale  of  domestic  grievances,  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  as  displayed  in  the 
race  of  servants,  and  of  the  vanity  of  all  things, 
a  tax  is  laid  upon  our  i)olitcncss  which  is  not 
felt  in  tho  case  of  masculine  communications. 
We  must  assume  a  virtue,  if  we  have  it  notj 
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and  though  we  may  be  secretly  longing  for  a 
check  upon  the  torrent  of  trustfulness  which 
the  fair  spenker  ponrs  forth,  a  semblance  of 
attention  and  interest  must  be  preserved  This 
wish  nay  not  be  tdways  confined  to  the  imme- 
diately intended  receptacle  of  these  confidences. 
The  husband  who  is  a\\are  of  the  prattling  pro- 
pensitic;>  of  his  better-luilf,  if  he  happens  to  be 
looleing  on  at  the  time,  can  hardly  be  altogether 
at  his  ease.  A  sensitive  min  who  is  blessed 
with  a  partner  so  open-hearted  and  unreserved 
will  not  relish  having  the  secrets  of  his  domestic 
life  intrusted  to  each  casual  confident  He  will 
sit  uneasily  in  lits  cliair.  will  frown,  ■wilt  en- 
deavor to  turn  the  conversatioa  to  some  more 
general  topic.  But  in  vain;  he  most  patiently 
endiin-  to  tlic  end. 

Mcanwliile  t!u<  position  of  the  victim  of  fem- 
inine confidences  is  far  from  comfortable.  On 
the  one  hand  he  must  not  offend  the  wife  by 
inattention ;  on  the  other,  he  knows  that  the 
unfortunate  husband  wishes  him  nnv  wlicro  1)ut 
near  iiis  wife.  He  is  compelled  to  hear  of  the 
golden  past— **befere  I  was  married,**  "when  I 
livt'I  with  papa,"  "when  I  was  at  home;"  all 
of  which  phrases  and  remin!'5ccnce'?,  it  is  to  be 
believed,  can  not  be  otherwise  tlian  unsavory 
to  the  present  lord  and  master  of  her  who  utters 
them.  The  victim  listens  on,  and  feels  uncom- 
monly foolish,  inwardly  resolving  that  there  shall 
never  occur  an  opportunity  for  the  repetition  of 
his  sufferings. 

What  is  c^nined  by  all  tliis?  The  listener  has 
been  bored;  the  husband  possibly  pained;  and 
has  tlie  wife  derived  any  solid  gratification  from 
cither  of  these  results?  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  the  mistres?;  of  a  house,  wiio 
may  have  seen  wealthier  days,  overflowing  with 
apologies  for  defects,  real  or  imaginary,  in  her 
household  arrangements ;  while  each  apology 
will  be  supplemented  by  an  allusion  to  the 
departed  glories  of  by-gone  times.  Now  this 
is  the  result  of  an  eflfort-^nvoluntary  it  may 
be,  and  unconscious — to  create  an  impression 
that  is  really  fal^e.  She  would  have  persons 
view  both  herself  an«l  lier  house,  not  as  they 
now  are,  but  as  they  have  been,  tmstlng  that 
the  mention  of  her  former  higher  estate  will 
shed  a  luster  of  unreal  splendor  over  her  pres- 
ent comparative  humility.  She  would  wish  her 
acquaintance,  who  have  no  pretensions  to  being 
fine  [K'ople,  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  what  may 
seem  to  be  the  case,  she  is  really  not  as  one  of 
themselves,  but  superior  in  every  way  as  Hy- 
perion to  a  u^. 

Such  persons  are  peculiarly  objectionable; 
there  is  an  intolerable  air  of  patronage  about 
them.  None  can  care  for  associating  with  those 


who  seem  to  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  their 

presence  confers  a  benefit  upon  the  society  in 
which  they  may  condescencl  to  move.  This 
tendency  is  in  reality  only  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  a  communicative  spirit  What,  then^  is 
to  become  of  the  warm,  impulsive  nature  which 
yearns  for  sympathy,  and  pants  for  some  kin- 
dred spirit  to  whom  it  may  reveal  its  hidden 
thoughts?  Must  it  never  be  confidential?  is  it 
never  to  break  thrnuq;h  the  cold  crust  of  (dn- 
ventiooal  reserve,  or  to  pour  into  the  human  ear 
its  tale  of  hopes  and  ftars,  of  hates  and  kwes? 

It  would  be  hard  to  deprive  those  who  are 
til  us  constituted  of  what  is  to  them  an  inexpress- 
ible satisfaction.  Only  let  them  use  discretion ; 
let  them  admit,  by  all  means,  the  friend  of  their 
choice,  who  will  doubdess  duly  appreciate  the 
pi-ivflcn-e,  into  the  s.anctum  of  their  hearts;  but 
let  them  be  content  with  tliis.  The  sympathy 
which  they  love  is  not  to  be  found  every-where. 
Society  is  selfish,  and  it  is  better  that  only  the 
tried  and  true  shoxild  be  the  objects  of  their 
confidences,  lest  they  should  find  that  they  iiave, 
after  all,  calt  their  pearls  before  swine.  It  is 
dangerous  to  seek  to  have  too  many  confidential 
friends;  the  essence  of  intimate  friendship  is 
its  limitation.  To  confide  in  every  body,  means 
to  be  confided  in  and  trusted  by  nobody.  A 
person  who  is  always  ready  to  impart  his  own 
secrets  to  each  stray  acquaintance,  will  be 
equally  ready  to  impart  those  of  others.  And 
even  with  the  chosen  few  there  are  certain 
limits  which  it  is  d.in^^erous  to  transgress. 

Excess  of  communicativeness  iias  destroyed 
many  friendships ;  it  has  led  persons  to  open 
their  hearts  upon  certain  subjects  which,  when 
the  fit  of  entluisiasm  has  passed,  they  think  it 
would  have  been  better  to  liave  kept  back  even 
from  the  friend  of  their  bosom.  Tlie  next  time 
they  meet  their  confident,  they  exhibit  a  l  auUon 
which  in  them  amounts  to  a  suspicion,  IHju 
ira.  There  are  some  points  concerning  one  s 
self  which  it  is  best  never  to  mention  to  otheis. 
To  do  so  implies  a  want  of  delicacy  and  self- 
respect,  and  can  not  !)Ut  render  a  man  more  Or 
less  contemptible  in  the  sight  of  others. 

There  is  a  diflfereace  between  babbling  and 
frankness,  between  mystery  and  reserve.  On 
this  point  there  can  be  no  l)etter  advice  th.m 
that  contained  in  the  words  of  a  certain  philosu- 
pho-  who  lived  some  two  thousand  years  ago  \ 
"Let  each  one  find  nut  his  own  natural  l>eut, 
and  go  rather  in  the  opposite  direction,  fur  so 
he  v^  reach  die*  mean."  And  the  theory 
the  mean,  notwithstanding  ita  maiiy  drawbacks 
and  difHcultles,  might  with  advant.i<;e  1  c  kept 
constantly  in  view  by  those  who  are  destitute  of 
fine  perceptions  and  of  habitual  self-oootrol. 
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I  AN  ESSAY  ON  BLUSHING. 

,  O  EADER,  ha5  the  thought  ever  occurred  to 
I  you  in  momenta  of  self-communion,  when 

j    fancy,  tripping  in  gleesome  measure  through 
the  musing  soul,  toys  witli  its  most  intricate 

I    and  pleasant  feelings,  that  but  two  things  pos- 

I   sesi  the  power  of  Ijlushiag? 

In  all  the  varied  and  beautiful  phenomena  of 

j    life,  and  throughout  tlie  vast  and  wonderful 

I    scope  of  God's  visible  creation,  tlie  capacity 

I   of  blushing  can  be  said  to  be  inherent  only  in 
the  fare  of  mnn  and  in  that  of  heaven,  the  blue 

I    empyrean  from  whose  eleroal  fountains  of  light 
the  cycling  seasons  flow,  filling  the  world  with 

j  melody. 

WIiLMi  the  scintillant  stars  move  in  sc.ittcred 
I     ranks  from  the  azure  plain,  following  their  pale- 
cycd  queen  as  she  droope  wearily  Into  the 
western  waves,  or  are  extlqgnlshed  one  by  one 
in  the  billowy  flood  of  gray  that  pours  from  the 
Orient  like  a  heaving  sea,  precursive  of  the 
I   dawn,  we  perceive  the  inef&ble  purity  of  the 
I   horiton  assuming  a  new  tint  of  beauty.  A 
!    faint,  «5carccly  definable  shnde  of  pink  streams 
I    softly  upward  ;  with  diminishing  speed  it  mounts 
above  the  haxy  outline  of  the  lesser  hills,  slowly 
I   overtops  the  dusky  peak  of  the  mountain  itself, 
but,  failing  to  reach  the  mornino'  star,  whose 
I    golden  flame  still  glimmers  bravely  on  the  verge 
\   of  night,  it  loses  itself  finally  in  the  desert  gray 
of  the  zenith. 
A  momentary  suspense  seems  to  give  the 
.    assurance  that  sturdy  old  Night  is  preparing 
I   herself  to  oppose  the  slow  advance  of  day. 
Tlic  fiiircst  of  h.cr  starry  liost  stil!  gleams  defi- 
antly from  Iter  solitary  bulwark,  apparently  de* 
.    termined  that  a  second  Thermopylae  shall  greet 
I   the  swlit  marshalfasg  cohorts  of  the  imperial 
?:un.    SudtlcnJy  a  fan-like  discharge  of  ever- 
changing  colors,  vermilion,  scarlet,  saflfron, 
I    orange,  purple,  and  amber,  is  buried  from  be- 
hind a  low  barricade  of  fleecy  clouds ;  shaft 
aftt-r   shaft,  with   indcscrihaldc   splendor  and 
marvelous  speed,  shoots  up  the  sky,  and,  inr 
beyond  the  xentth  even,  glancing  arrows  of  light 
drop  upon  the  floor  of  heaven.    A  gleaming 
'    flood  of  ptiqile-tinted  light,  daT'/.lina;  the  eyes 
I    like  waves  of  la\'a  streaming  from  the  mouth 
I   of  tome  burning  volcano^  begins  to  overflow 
I    the  finding  barricade  of  clouds,  and  preceded  by 
'    an  exquisitely  delicate  rose  color,  submerges 
.    the  entire  heavens.    Our  brave  and  solitar)- 
I   morning  star,  the  crowned  Leonidas  of  the  sky, 
;     pierced   with  arrows  of  celestial   li^^ht,  ovcr- 
I    whelmed  with  an  effulgence  of  glory,  compared 
to  which  his  own  is  as  an  atom  to  the  universe, 
I   yidds  bimsdf  to  t^e  inevitable  and  expires. 
<-  -    .-I  —  -- 
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The  lark  is  already  chanting  her  accustomed 

hymn  to  the  still  unrisen  sim  ;  the  pulse  of 
awakening  life  throbs  audibly  in  t!;e  valleys ; 
the  plow-boy  wUstles  dieerfly  in  the  gku ;  ilie 
haste  ui.  i  confusion  of  a  routed  army  seems  to 
pervade  the  mists,  which  had  placidly  encamped 
upon  the  neighboring  plains  during  the  night ;  | 
the  hamlet  smoke  ascends  lazily  from  the  shin- 
ing roof  and  blends  with  the  flying  shadows ; 
the  mountain  thrusts  slowly  aside  the  vail  which 
bad  hid  its  solemn  brow  from  the  inquisitive 
stars,  and  Aurora,  again  revealed  in  ail  her 
charms,  pTOcUims  With  many  a  blush  the  burth 
of  day. 

Of  all  the  mysterious  powers  of  the  human 
heart,  whose  signs  are  outwardly  vislUe,  is  tfie 

capacity  it  possesses  of  suffusing  the  face  with 
blushes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
suggestive  traits  distinguishing  the  human  from 
the  merely  animal  creation.  Truly,  were  no 
other  signs  present  in  the  human  face  divine 
than  tliis,  we  think  this  wondrous  power  alone 
would  justly  entide  it  to  the  esodted  epithets 
applied  to  it  by  the  poets. 

How  beautifully  it  embellishes  even  the  home- 
liest face !    How  radiantly  its  rosy  glow  spreads 
to  the  very  brow,  adding  new  beauty  to  every 
outline,  and  casting  additional  grace  upon  every 
feature  I    How  fansparently  it  mirrors  every 
varying  shade  of  pleasure,  every  feeling  of 
rapture  and  surprise,  every  pulse  of  excitement 
or  throb  of  subtile  shame!    The  blush  in  its 
mysterious  connection  with  the  various  phases 
of  the  soul,  gives  tis,  with  wonderful  ttddity  in 
many  cases,  an  insight  Into  the  nobler  fisatnres 
of  character  of  those  with  whom  wc  associate. 
In  all,  except  abnormal  cases,  we  deem  the 
assertion  susceptible  of  proof  that  in  nearly  j 
exact  pR^MrUon  to  the  brightness  or  darkness  | 
of  the  mora!  sky  surroundini^  the  spirit  of  even,-  ' 
individual  are  the  manifestations  of  the  princi- 
ple we  can  "blushini^"  If  the  moral  sky  is 
unsullied,  radiant,  and  beautifiil  as  tliat  which  . 
bends  above  us  in  our  fairest  dreams,  then  will  [ 
every  blush  that  mantles  in  roseate  hues  to  the  j 
cheek  bespeak  tiie  rare  and  living  light  of  the  [ 
soul  that  gave  it  birth.    On  the  other  hand,  in  | 
like  gradation,  the  decreasing  intensity  and  j 
purity  of  this  familiar  apparition  indicates  to  j 
die  sldUed  phystognonist  Uie  extent  of  its 
variation  from  the  true  attitude  of  moral  excel- 
lence in  others. 

The  heaped,  gloomy,  and  impenetrable  clouds, 
in  whidi  the  storm  incases  himself  ere  he  hurls 

his  hissing  bolts  of  fire,  COVer  as  with  a  pall 
the  face  of  heaven,  and  cast  [>ortentous  shadows  i 
upon  tlie  earth ;  our  straining  vision  fails  to  see  ! 
the  beauty  of  the  sun  and  the  gk»y  of  the 
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Summer  sky.  Even  so  the  shadows  of  crime 
and  the  ghostly  clouds  of  self-accusing  guilt 
bover  over  and  obscure  with  increasing  gloom 
the  bxxa  of  those  whose  deeds  tre  evil  and 
whose  t!  i  -l  ts  are  foul.  In  the  souls  of  these 
self-condomncd  outcasts  of  heaven  a  tiny  ray,  a 
scarcely  perceivable  glimmer  of  inherent  celes- 
tial light,  may  still  remain— a  spark  of  Jehovah's 
fire,  marking  the  spot  where  stood,  in  years 
gone  by,  Iiis  sacred  shrine  ;  but  'he  hr-q-ht  re- 
flex of  its  ptisiinc  glory  has  vaiiisiied  Irom  tlie 

filce,  the  living  blnsh  of  innocence  Is  dead— 

forever  f 

We  will  not  endeavor  to  trace  still  further  the 
emotions  and  innumerable  shades  of  feeling 
which,  acUng  upon  the  deep  fountains  of  the 
heart,  cause  their  swift  tides  to  rush  in  every 
veiui  and  the  dawn-glory  of  the  soul  to  stream 
from  the  &ce.  These  causes  reveal  themselves 
to  every  reflecting  mind  ;  the  key  to  this  human 
problem  can  be  found  by  every  heart  of  feeling 
and  refinement 

it  is  evident  diat  the  same  Divhie  inspiration 
of  tlie  soul  governs  every  manifestation  of  the 
princijjle  we  have  endeavored  to  illustrate.  The 
blush  that  flits  faintly  over  the  velvet  cheek  of 
childhood  when  it  feels  the  caressing  arm  of  a 
stranger  has  its  secreUfountain  in  the  same 
depths  of  exquisite  spiritual  sensibility,  from 
which  the  glorifying  blushes  spring  that  paint 
the  cheeks  of  the  bride  as  she  retires  from  the 
altar  with  the  nuptial  kiss  sttU  mrm  upon  her 
tremulous  lips. 

It  is  also  the  proof  of  the  activity  of  an 
etliereal  principle  within  us,  strongly  manifested 
through  the  transparent  medium  of  the  flesh. 
In  this  beautiful  power,  so  lightly  esteemed  by 
many,  we  perceive  a  spark  of  the  eternal  fire 
of  heaven,  which,  thou^  it  illuminates  only 
momentarily  our  f.illen  nature,  reveals  to  us  the 
affinity  we  bear  to  a  nobler  and  more  glorious 
existence — an  «dstence  we  can  only  reaHse 
when  the  walls  of  our  mortality  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  soul,  divested  of 
sin,  and  clad  in  the  robe  of  an  angel,  ascends 
through  the  golden  dawn-gates  of  the  resur- 
rection to  its  mansion  of  etmud  peaces 


Hard  be  his  fete  wiio  makes  no  childhood 

happy;  it  is  so  easy.  It  does  not  require 
wealth,  or  position,  or  fame  ;  only  a  little  kind- 
ness and  the  tact  whicli  it  inspires.  Give  a  child 
a  chance  to  love,  to  play,  to  exerdse  his  ima^n- 
ation  and  ailections,  and  he  will  be  happy.  Give 
him  the  conditions  of  health — simple  food,  air, 
exercise,  and  a  little  variety  in  his  occupations, 
and  he  will  be  happy  and  expand  to  happiness. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  HEARING. 


ALL  men  are  criers.  One  hawks  fresh  fish, 
another  fresh  philosophies.  One  tries  to 
make  tout  U  mondt  believe  that  never  before 
were  such  fish  offered  in  the  market ;  the  other, 
that  never  before  were  such  philosophie.<i  opened 
to  men.  Whether  a  man  hawks  an  edible  or  an 
idea,  the  main  point  seems  to  be  to  catch  the 
public  eye  and  ear.  All  cry  their  wares.  Some 
faint  voices  are  drowned  in  the  din,  and  are  not 
heard  beyond  the  nearest  comer;  yet,  if  you 
bend  to  the  saddest  and  sourest,  you  find  he 
had  some  scheme  that  would  have  made  his 
fortune,  if  the  world  could  only  have  been 
brought  to  understand  and  buy.  Others  Stand 
on  pinnacles,  and  send  their  clarion  notes  wide 
over  continents  and  seas,  while  the  peoples  look 
up  in  wonder.  The  few  succeed;  the  millions 
fail. 

If  all  who  live  common  lives,  and  die  com- 
mon deaths,  were  to  confess  the  truth,  ninety- 
nine  of  eveiy  hundred  would  say,  "Yes,  I 've 
had  my  dream.  I  did  expect  to  make  far  more 
of  myself  than  I  have  done."  In  business  life, 
failures  are  the  rule;  successes  the  exception. 
General  Dearborn,  for  many  years  coUeclor  in 
the  port  of  Boston,  said  in  a  public  address, 
"After  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  business 
men,  I  am  satisfied  that  among  one  hundred 
merchants  and  traders,  not  more  than  three  ever 
acquire  independence."  This  startling  state- 
ment induced  close  examination  of  the  memo- 
randums of  the  Long  Wharf,  in  1800  and  1840. 
Of  the  men  engaged  in  business  there,  during 
that  period,  only  five  of  one  hundred  remained. 
The  other  ninety-five  bad  failed  or  died  insolv- 
ent What  a  record  of  disappointments  1  Each 
of  these  ninety-five  feilures  Ottce  felt  hinssdf  a 
probable  merchant  prince. 

In  mechanics  how  many  have  failed  of  suc- 
cess 1  If  aU  the  **  models  "  of  inventions  upon 
which  men  have  spent  years,  and  which  have 
turned  out  only  useless  lumber,  could  be  gath- 
ered together,  what  a  pyramid  of  rubbish  would 
they  make!  How  many  artists,  brushing  their 
li^r  before  the  glass,  have  fancied  their  portraits 
hancn'ncr  in  the  j^allery  of  renown,  beside  those 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo — artists,  who 
were  never  known  except  to  be  laughed  at  for 
wasting  paint  and  canvas !  How  many  literary 
people  have  expected,  morning  after  morning, 
to  wake  up  and  find  themselves  famous !  How 
many  bulbs  of  poesy  have  been  planted,  wMch 
might  have  flowered  into  an  Iliad,  Paradise 
Lost,  Hiawatha,  or  Aurora  Leigh,  but  never 
did!  One  may  as  well  face  tliis  matter  fairly. 
The  chances  of  success  are  to  those  of  feilure, 
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as  one  to  a  hundnd.  So  if  you  set  out  to  do 

or  be  somewhat  in  the  world,  you  had  l>etter 
Study  ihnrooi^lily  the  philosophy  of  nchicvcnicnt. 

We  will  not  waste  time  in  talking  about 
none^igetting;  for  soccess  fn  that  scramble, 
is  usually  the  most  pillable  failure ;  and  the 
world  is  full  of  directions  for  piling  one  penny 
upon  another,  tiU  you  have  enough  to  buy  a 
marble  front  mansoleom  fbn  of  mfoeriea.  If 
one  earnestly  desires  to  do  a  \\\^  and  p^nd 
I    thing,  that  shall  make  his  memorj-  as  "ointment 
poured  forth,*'  It  may  not  be  so  very  difficult 
I    after  all.    First,  T  would  say,  think  out  some- 
thinp  that  the  woild  needs.   The  \v(irld  is  greedy 
enough,  in  po^o,  mind,  and  morals;  but  it 
has  too  fliiicb  on  te  litMs  to  bother  with  plan- 
ning new  asd  easier  niodes  of  doing  the  old 
wr>rlc.    If  you  pipre  out  the  muscle  or  brain  of 
ten  people,  they  will  vote  your  machine  or  your 
cmy  die  one  fine  thing.  The  more  jrou  help^ 
the  more  you  will  be  thought  of.  The  wider 
your  sympathies,  the  keener  your  eye,  the  more 
deft  your  hand,  the  broader  will  be  your  success. 
The  world  needed  to  learn  its  letters.  A  Ger- 
man saw  the  need,  and  set  about  meeting  it.  \ 
He  succeeded,  and  the  art  of  printing:  shoved  | 
the  hand  hail-way  round  the  dial-plate  of  civili-  i 
zation.  Men  were  tired  of  their  snail-paced 
tr.ivc!inij.    Fulton  understood  it,  and  planned 
steam  navigation.    The  New  World  wanted  to 
whisper  in  tlve  ear  of  the  Old,  thousands  of 
milM  away.  So  Franklin,  Morse,  and  Field 
wroujjht  nut  the  cable, 
t      In  literature,  the  needs  are  less  palpable,  but 
I   more  positive.  The  men  and  women  who  have 
I   made  the  successful  books  are  they  who  have 
studied  the  want,  and  worked  patiently  and  hard 
to  meet  it   Some  imagine  that  inventions  are 
oserely  the  good  chances  of  lucky  people ;  and 
fine  boohs  spring  from  the  efrer\-escences  of 
genius,  lilce  Venus  from  the  sea  foam.    It  may 
be  understood,  some  day,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  chance,  hot  all  events  are  according  to 
law;  and  Agassiz  is  not  far  from  right  in  his 
definition  of  ^nius — "capacity  for  an  infinity 
of  work."   Given ;  a  want,  and  enough  strong 
tboaght  and  work  in  its  direction,  and  the  resolt 
is  the  need  met. 

I  know  inventors  are  visionary,  thriftless  per- 
sons, according  to  the  world's  verdict  prior  to 
toccess;.  I  have  read,  too,  of  a  Western  law- 
yer, v.ln  used  to  stretch  his  uncouth  lenp;th 
upon  a  lounge,  and,  as  it  seemed,  study  the 
evolutions  of  the  flies  upon  the  ceiling,  for 
I  hours  at  a  time,  instead  of  delvin?  in  his  books, 
and  trvinc;  tn  m.ike  something  of  himself.  It 
came  out,  however,  that  the  weightiest  problems 
of  nineteenth  century  civilization  were  being  , 


tomed  over,  and  "bounded  North,  Sonth,  East, 
and  WesV  in  that  great  tough  brain  ;  and  when 

the  time  came  for  action,  it  was  found  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  equal  to  the  momentous 
questions  involving  onr  nation's  life. 

If  you  would  work  out  plans  that  shall  move 
men  mightily  toward  God,  do  not  mistake,  as 
most  people  do  in  their  religious  experience — 
overlook  the  thing  to  do,  becanse  it  is  so  sim- 
ple. When  the  right  thoughts  come  to  vou, 
they  will  not  have  horns  or  halos ;  they  will 
look  quite  like  their  every-day  bretliren.  The 
difference  will  be,  they  will  fit  in  somewhere, 
where  the  world  has  a  lack,  and  it  will  be  glad 
enough  to  take  them  at  your  hands.  That  you 
may  understand  this,  yon  nraat  not  make  your 
library  your  only  workshop.  Ddve  in  books  for 
the  necessary  discipline — to  get  your  thought 
force  "  in  hand,"  then  study  yourself  study  the 
fiimily,  stody  society,  study  the  world's  neces- 
sity. When  your  thought  is  strong  enough  and 
brave  enough,  you  will  strike  a  lead — as  sure  as 
law.  If  you  are  set  to  preach  to  a  churchfiil  of 
people,  or  by  a  published  article  to  a  cityful, 
instead  of,  "  How  can  I  make  a  good  sermon, 
or  readable  e.'^say?"  ask,  rather,  "What  can  I 
think  out  that  these  people  ought  to  know?" 
You  are  not  fit  to  attempt  sndi  wmk,  unless 
your  thought  has  gone  out  beyond  theirs  after 
what  they  need.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  have 
the  thing  the  world  nmtst  have,  sooner  or  later, 
it  will  take  it  at  your  price. 

A  prime  clement  of  success  is  work.  The 
formulas  of  achievement  are  usually  read  wrong. 
They  do  not  stand—much  talent  and  littie  work ; 
hut  oftener — medium  talent  and  much  work. 
The  most  brilliant  coniscations  of  the  most 
fitful  men  of  genius  are  found  to  be  the  result 
of  dose'stiHfy.  For  instance,  Poe*s  "Raven." 
No  mechanist  ever  put  together  a  complex  ma- 
chin  e,  with  more  exact  weighing,  mea.suring, 
and  adjustment  of  parts,  than  did  the  uncertain 
Poe  those  fines  of  Pathos.  Even  to  the  effect 
of  the  long  O  in  the  refrain,  every  particle  of 
power  in  the  poem  was  the  result  of  closest 
calctilation.    It  is  work  that  wins. 

You  most  forget  yoursdf  in  your  efibrt  Hav- 
ing thought  of  a  thing  the  world  wants  done, 
having  wrought  upon  it  till  you  feel  that  the 
last  ounce  of  your  power  is  pot  into  it,  and  it  is 
not  possible  for  yon  to  make  it  better,  unless 
you  wait  to  grow  awhile,  you  must  forget  your 
personality  in  the  thing  you  have  done.  This 
win  save  you  from  that  silly  sensitiveness  tiiat 
takes  up  half  the  effi  i  I  r  y  of  some  good  peo- 
ple. Never  mind  tlic  nn  dit.  Here  is  a  thing 
to  hit  done  for  God  and  man ;  you  can  do  it,  if 
3  ou  work  hard  enough,  and  it  will  pay. 
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Thb  Ladies'  Rbpositort, 


The  world  ttses  workers,  very  mach  as  the 
court  of  the  C  iliph  Musa  al  Hadi  did  the  old 
phiIos(>;>h(:r  AI  Kaschid.  They  banisherl  him 
fourteen  times,  because  he  always  had  an  un- 
pleasant truth  on  hts  lips,  and  called  him  hack 
fourteen  tinu-s,  hecniise  llicy  san*Iio\v  well  he 
could  spare  them.  Never  mind  the  snubs.  I'he 
world  trains  its  workers  as  eagles  teach  their 
young  to  it/ 1  pushfog  them  from  the  nesl^  and 
forcing  them  to  use  their  winces,  nn  matter  how 
great  the  terror.  Now  and  then  a  fine  eaglet 
gets  its  pinions  cattf^ht  in  tiie  bratnUes,  and  is 
pierced  to  cieatli— the  wajT  Keats  died,  you  re- 
member; but  that  docs  not  chancre  the  rule. 

The  world  shakes  its  gray  old  head,  and 
pushes  you  back,  that  you  may  use  your  strengtit 
in  crofKHng  up^  and  ^xiwh^  for youndf  stand- 
ing room.  You  cry  your  wares.  It  poes  by, 
deigning  hardly  a  glance  at  them.  It  knows 
though  when  yon  have  the  thing  It  wants ;  and 
when  it  sees  you  forget  yourself,  caring  for  none 
of  its  slights,  and  only  wishinc;  to  meet  its  need, 
it  turns  back  and  gives  you  a  better  bargain 
tlian  you  dared  hope  for.  Columbus  cried  a 
new  continent  on  all  the  maritimf  s;trect  corners  i 
for  eighteen  years  before  be  could  get  a  hearing. 
America  lay  just  across  the  water  waiting  to  be 
discovered,  but  it  was  long  before  one  was  found 
with  work,  and  patience,  nnd  faith  enough  to 
be  tl>e  man  of  tlie  grand  discovery. 

Having  done  aQ  else,  you  must  trast  God  to 
make  way  for  you.  He  may  seem  to  folget  you. 
Never  fcnr;  he  is  only  teaching  you  to  forget 
yourself.  The  Lord  Christ,  of  all  his  wonderful 
works,  wrought  never  one  for  h!m»el£  God's 
power  arches  over  us,  like  the  deep-blue  sky. 
His  love  surrounds  us.  like  the  atmo«;phere.  He 
sits  enthroned  above  tlie  Ijewiidering  circlings 
of  stars  and  suns.  "We  are  poor  and  needy, 
yet  he  thinketh  upon  us.'*  His  law  touches 
alike  every  point  of  the  wide  universe,  and  the 
tiny  world  in  a  drop  of  water.  Nothing  can 
really  succeed  that  is  not  in  harmony  with  Ms 
will,  and  under  the  snnliMit  of  his  blessing. 

All  men  and  women  who  have  done  truly 
noble  work,  have  wrought  to  a  human  need, 
with  all  tiielr  might,  sdf-foigetfiilly,  and  trusting 
in  God  for  success. 


It  costs  something  to  be  a  true  Christian. 
Let  that  never  be  forgotten.  To  be  a  mere 
nominal  Christian,  and  go  to  Church  is  cheap 
and  easy  work.  But  to  hear  Christ's  vfrice,  and 
follow  Christ,  and  believe  In  Christ,  requires 
ranch  self-denial.  It  will  cost  us  our  sins  and 
our  self-righteousness  and  our  ease,  and  our 
worldliness. 


THE  "UPPER  ROOM." 

THE  chamber  has  always  been  an  emblem 
of  seclusion,  of  quietness  and  repose. 
From  the  little  room  prepared  for  the  prophet 

by  the  Shunainniite,  with  its  simple  fnrnilnre  of 
bed,  and  stool,  and  candle-stick,  to  the  chamber 
opening  toward  the  east,  whose  name  was 
Peace,  where  Bunyan's  pilgrim  slept  and  was  \ 
refreshed,  an  upper  i        has  always  its  own 
peculiar  cliarm.   It  is  nearer  heaven,  it  breathes  ' 
a  purer  aur  and  cmnmands  a  brooder  view  Ann  ' 
the  rooms  beknr.  •  Its  very  difficulty  of  access  ; 
makes  it  an  ohjcct  of  desire,  as  we  always  prifc 
most  highly  wliat  we  toil  the  hardest  to  obtain.  > 
How  cheerfolly  we  clii^  Hbt  long  stMfways  of 
a  many-storied  city  residence  for  tbft  sake  of  an 
outlook  o\  er  the  dusky  walls  on  some  ^blue 
reach  of  lake  or  ocean,  some  charming  land-  ^ 
scape  lying  in  all  the  repose  and  loveliness  of 
nature  beyond  the  turbulent  city  streets  ! 

Tlie  chamber  witnesses  some  of  the  most 
sacred  hours  of  life.  The  daily  semblance  of 
birdt  and  death,  the  waking  to  life  with  each 
new  day,  the  mule,  unconscions  glidln*  into  the 
realm  of  silence  and  shadows  every  night,  the 
earnest  purposes  and  strong  resolves  of  the 
morning,  the  sober  thoughtfubesa,  the  keen 
sclf-questioninc;-.  the  tear  of  penitence,  the  ' 
prayer  of  trust  which  close  the  day — these  are  . 
sacred  confidences  wltlch  tiie  diamber  walls  win 
never  disclose.  Neither  will  they  tell  of  the 
hours  when  you  retire  to  wrestle  a!one  with 
some  overwhelming  passion  or  despair,  nor 
chide  you  with  idleness  when,  thed  out  In  the  | 
conflict  of  life,  you  come  to  their  quiet  realm 
for  rest. 

But  there  are  deeper  thoughts  and  tenderer  ' 
associations  tlum  these  which  make  the  cham-  i 

ber  a  hallowed  place.    It  was  in  an  "upper 
room  "  that  our  Lord  ate  the  last  sxtp]>er  with 
his  disciples ;  where  he  instituted  that  touching  j 
memorial  of  himself  which  should  descend  to  aU  ' 
the  acjcs  ;  wliere  he  uttered  those  words  of  in- 
finite tenderness  which  strengthened  the  hearts 
of  his  followers  for  the  ordeal  awaiting  them, 
and  left  a  sacred  legacy  of  peace  for  all  man^  j 
kind. 

A  few  more  days  passed  on — days  of  solemn 
and  awfol  significance,  days  to  whidi  all  the  1 

types  and  shadows  of  centuries  gone  had 
pointed,  from  which  all  the  cnminjj  atjes  should 
derive  their  light — the  shepherd  was  smitten  f 
and  the  sheep  were  scattered  abroad;  hearts 
ovenvhelmed  with  dismay  and  anguish  by  the 
<'e.ith  nf  Tlim  whom  they  tnisted  to  redeem 
Israel  had  been  filled  with  joy  by  his  rising  j 
from  the  tomb,  and  finally  with  awe  and  wonder  ' 
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by  the  ascent  from  Mount  Olivet,  when  Che  dto- 
dplcs  agnin  assembled  in  aa  upper  room. 

And  licre,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  thrill- 
ing moment  in  the  whole  history  of  Christianity. 
Tliat  litde  band  of  men,  bereft  of  tiielr  leader, 
the  promised  power  "from  on  high"  not  yet 
de«rcii  led,  :done  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  city, 
with  .1  whole  world  lying  in  wickedness  around 
them  into  every  part  of  which  they  were  com- 
missioned to  go,  overturning  old,  timc-lionored 
superstitions  and  rootina:  out  estnhltshed.  inbred 
faiths  by  the  simple  preaching  of  a  crucihed 
malelactor— was  it  the  dream  of  a  wild  enthu- 
siast that  sustained  them,  or  was  it  the  inspira- 
tion of  God?  The  event  has  triumphantly 
answered  this  question,  and  placed  in  bold  re- 
lief the  unparalleled  sublimity  of  that  hour. 

It  nns  in  perfect  harmony  with  God's  method 
of  working  tliat  tlie  power  which  he  had  chosen 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  world  should  be  left 
for  a  time  in  its  own  native  weakness  and 
defcncelessness,  that  the  excellenc}'  of  the 
power  might  be  known  to  be  of  God.  Thus  it 
was,  too,  ia  after  years,  when  the  Church  had 
fallen  from  her  hi;,'h  position  as  an  angel  of 
]ia:ht  and  become  a  blot  and  a  deformity,  that 
the  instrument  of  her  restoration  was  not  found 
on  kingly  throne  or  tn  priestly  palace,  but  in 
the  cell  of  an  obscure  and  humble  monk ;  and 
later  still,  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  distant 
isles  of  the  sea  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  a 
student*s  chamber  became  the  sacred  auditory- 
where  the  call  kft  messengers  was  hcatd  and 
obcved. 

V  iewed  in  the  light  of  such  events  as  these, 
the  chamber  means  not  only  rest  but  power — 

power  of  t!i."it  quiet,  nnobtnisivc  kind  whicli, 
nourished  in  secret  and  working  silently,  is 
stronger  than  all  the  notsy  strife  of  earth,  and 
overcomes  the  world  because  it  is  bora  of  God. 

Let  us  cherish,  tlien,  all  the  sweet  and 
hallowed  associations  of  the  upper  room.  Let 
us  learn  to  love  retirement,  not  for  the  sake 
of  escaprng  life's  active  duties,  but  as  a  means 
of  patherin^  refreshment  and  strength  for  the 
work  which  demands  all  our  energies.  Let  the 
room  where  we  spend  our  quiet  hours  be  at 
once  an  outgrowth  and  a  helper  of  the  soul's 
best  life  by  makinij  its  furniture  and  appoint- 
ments such  that  alt  its  suggestions  shall  be 
refining  and  elevating.  Let  beautifiil  landscapes 
greet  us  from  its  windows  and  gems  of  art 
adorn  its  walls.  Allow  no  tawdry  ornaments, 
no  appearance  of  ostentation  and  display;  let 
neatness,  simplicity,  and  taste  pervade  the 
whoie  apartment ;  let  flowers  be  there  to  speak 
in  tlie  "  alphabet  of  angels,"  and  books,  not  of 
the  "grand  old  masters" — leave  such  in  the 


Study  for  woildag  hoursf— but  those  of  which 
the  poet  saysi 

"Such  sore?  liave  p/nver  l<i  quiet 
The  re»tleia  puisc  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  briiciij>nK>n 
WUch  follows  aaer  prayer." 

Keep  there  some  mementoes  of  absent  or  de- 
parted friends,  that  in  the  silence  they  may 
come  and  sprak  to  you.  Preserve  some  re- 
minders of  your  own  past  life — the  shells  you 
gathered  on  the  sea-shore,  a  piece  of  furniture 
from  the  dear  old  house  you  lived  in  once,  a 
flower  or  a  ribbon  wora  on  a  day  you  love  to 
remember.  Thus  sliall  silence  become  vocal 
and  solitude  the  best  of  company,  and  your 
"upper  room"  the  most  charming  place  in  all 
the  world 

LOVING  THE  CHILDREN. 

A  THOrr.HT  FOR  TKACHKRS. 


SOME  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  a  love  for  the  work  and  a  love  for 
tite  children  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
two  things  are  certainly  separable  in  thought, 
and  they  are  ofVen  actually  separated  in  action. 
It  is  of  some  importance  to  teachers  to  remem- 
ber tiie  difference. 

We  see  persons  every  day  struggling  with  all 
their  might  to  accomplish  certain  resiilts.  Tlu  y 
have  certain  ideas  which  they  wish  to  realize, 
certain  theories  which  they  wish  to  verify.  To 
bring  about  these  results  is  a  matter  of  pride 
with  them.  So  that  the  end  is  gained,  the  means 
to  be  used  are  a  matter  of  comparative  indiffer- 
ence. Thehr  heart  is  set  on  the  result ;  they  care 
nothinc^  f^r  the  machiner)'  by  which  it  is  brought 
about  Now,  so  long  as  the  work  of  a  nature 
which  requires  only  the  use  of  mechanical 
powers,  or  of  mere  brute  force,  it  is  all  \'ery 
well.  The  sculptor  need  not  fall  in  love  with 
the  block  of  marble  on  which  he  is  working,  in 
order  to  realize  from  it  die  conception  of  his 
mind.  The  engine  which  carries  us  thirty  miles 
an  hour  toward  the  goal  of  our  desires,  will  not 
speed  us  more  or  less  for  not  being  an  object  of 
our  affections.  But  every  man  has  a  natural 
and  proper  dislike  to  1>ccoming  a  mere  machine 
for  cirrving  out  the  schemes  of  others.  Chil- 
dren  especially  revolt  at  being  treated  in  this 
way.  If  a  teacher  talce  the  charge  of  a  class  or 
of  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  him- 
self or  to  others  how  certain  things  may  be 
done,  the  children  are  quick  to  find  it  out  and 
to  resent  it  No  child,  however  humble  or  ob- 
scure, but  feels  indignant  at  being  considered 
as  a  mere  pawn  upon  a  chess-board,  or  a  mere 
wheel  or  pulley  in  some  complicated  piece  <rf 
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tnaefaineiy.  Every  f ndlvidual  child  Is  to  itself 

the  center  of  all  human  interests,  and  if  }rou  are 
to  have  any  real  and  abidinp^  influence  upon  him, 
he  must  first  feel  that  you  have  a  regard  for 
himself  in  liis  (Mm  proper  person,  independmtly 
of  any  schemes  or  plans  of  your  own. 

You  may  love  to  see  your  children  all  present 
punctually — to  sec  them  making  a  good  appear- 
ance, and  fbeir  orderly  behaviiMr  and  manners 
helping:  forward  the  school  generally;  you  may 
love  tlie  work  of  teaching  as  giving  you  honecsr 
bie  and  usefiil  occupation;  but  aomethii^  more 
than  this  is  wanting^ /Mf  must  hve  tki  ekUtkm, 
You  must  love  each  particular  child.  You  must 
become  interested  in  each  child,  not  for  what  it 
is  to  you,  or  to  the  dass,  or  to  the  school,  but 
for  what  it  is  in  itself,  as  a  precious  jewel,  to  be 
loved  and  admired  for  those  immortal  qu.ilities 
and  capacities  which  belong  to  it  as  a  human 
being.  No  matter  hovr  degraded,  or  depraved, 
or  forbidding  in  appearance  that  child  may  be, 
it  h.i-s  qualities  \v))irh.  if  brought  out,  may  make 
it  more  glorious  than  an  angel.  If  Jesus  loved 
him,  yon  may  love  him.  Jesus  did  not  stand  off 
at  a  distance  from  the  loathsome  and  filthy  leper 
while  performinf^  the  miracle  of  healing.  He 
first  "touched"  the  leper  and  said,  "Be  thou 
clean."  We  are  sometimes  too  fiutidious  in  our 

benevolence,  and  shrink  too  much  from  coming 
into  contact  with  those  whom  we  would  befriend. 

Little  real  influence  is  ever  produced  upon 
any  human  being  without  creating  between  you 
and  him  a  bond  of  sympathy.  If  we  would 
work  strongly  and  efficiently  upon  the  minds  of 
children  we  must  realty  kive  them,  not  in  the 
abstract,  not  in  a  general  way,  but  concretely 
and  individually.  We  must  love  John,  and  Wil- 
liaoBf  and  Mary,  and  Susie  simply  and  purely 
because  be  or  she  is,  in  himself  or  herself  ahme, 
an  object  Of  true  interest  and  affection.  In 
looking  over  a  school  it  is  not  ditTicult  to  dis- 
cover at  a  glance  which  teachers  thus  love  their 
children.  It  speaks  in  every  word  from  the  tips  \ 
it  beams  in  every  look  from  the  eyes;  it  thrills 
in  every  tone  of  the  voice ;  it  has  a  language  in 
the  very  touch  of  the  hand  and  the  movement 
of  the  person. 

Some  persons  are  naturally  more  fond  of 
children  than  others  are.  But  those  not  natu- 
rally (bus  inclined  may  cultivate  the  disposition. 
They  must  do  so  if  tiiey  mean  to  be  teachers. 
No  one  is  fitted  to  Ije  a  teacher  who  has  not 
learned  to  sympathize  with  the  real  wants  and 
feelings  of  children.  Pretense  here  is  all  wasted. 
Shams  may  do  with  grown  persons  sometimes, 
never  with  children.  They  have  an  instinctive 
perception  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  pre- 
tended in  professed  love  for  then.  In  &ct,  the 


way  to  win  the  aflfection  of  a  child  is  to  love 

him,  not  to  make  professions  of  love.  | 
It  is  not  altt'ays  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  | 
to  exercise  this  love.   A  teacher  may  have  tlie  j 
diat;ge  of  a  dass  of  cbQdren  whose  appeatanoe,  • 
manners,  and  dispositions  are  exceedingly  for- 
bidding, perhaps  even  loathsome.    Yet  obser-  ' 
vation  and  study  will  ordinarily  discover  some 
good  quaH^  even  in  tiie  worst  and  most  de- 
graded.   A  talent  fnr  discovering  what  is  good  1 
in  a  child  is  much  more  important  in  the  work 
of  elevating  him  than  the  smartness  at  delecting 
and  exposing  his  tricks,  in  which  some  teachers 
take  pride.    It  is  a  bad  sign,  though  not  an  un- 
common one,  to  see  evidences  of  cunning  in  a  i 
teacher.  Better  by  far  to  be  outNfitted  and  | 
duped  occasionally  than  to  forfeit  that  character 
of  perfect  sincerity  and  straightfonvardnesst 
which  secures  the  confidence  of  a  child.  The 
teacher  who  would  love  his  diikhren,  particularly  | 
if  he  happens  to  have  been  intrusted  with  an   \  | 
unpromising  class,  must  Icarn  to  wear  the  ?pec-  I 
tades  of  charity.    He  must  cultivate  the  habit  ' 
of  seeing  things  fai  their  best  light  While  not  | 
blind  to  faults,  he  must  be  prompt  and  eagle- 
eyed  to  spy  out  every  indication  of  good.   Above  I 
all,  he  must  remember  that  no  human  soul,  how- 
ever degraded,  is  witiiout  some  elements  and 
possibilities  of  good,  for  whom  tfacre  is  ti&e  poft* 
sibility  that  Christ  died. 


.  SOURCE  OF  HOME  HAPPINESS. 


MAN  presides  over  tte  warfiune  of  life;  to 
woman  it  is  left  to  regulate  its  peace.  Man 

provides  the  means  of  comfort  There  are  few- 
stations  in  life  where  man  is  not  in  some  re- 
spects a  worker-~-ghMl  to  seek  rest  and  cheerful 
enjoyment  when  the  toils  of  the  d.iy  are  p.ist. 
Whether  it  be  the  bustle  of  business  or  the 
cares  of  State,  the  fatigues  of  sport  or  the  la- 
bors of  professional  duties,  to  every  man  there 
is  given  work  for  the  day;  to  woman  it  is  left  to 
offer  him  a  pleasant  home  in  the  evening,  or  to 
chase  him  into  dangerous  scenes  abroad.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  easy  chair,  the  warm  fire 
side,  the  good  meal,  are  prepared  for  the  master 
of  the  house;  bright  faces  and  cheerful  words, 
agreeable  amusement  and  a  community  of  fed- 
ing,  can  alone  make  the  parlor  more  attracti^-e 
than  the  club-room  or  the  theater.  To  this  end, 
forbearance  and  love  are  the  necessary  agents. 
Without  these  no  home  can  be  happy.  In  a 
true  wife  will  center  all  those  sweet  and  tender 
affections  which  bind  a  man  to  the  love  of  his 
companion  and  his  home — "  the  only  bliss  thai 
has  survived  the  fidL" 
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A  REQUITED  VIGIL 

Shb  waited  at  her  cMenent*  while  the  liltis 
Doffed  their  pay  cowbt  in  the  (favniqgi  north  and 
south. 

To  gird  them  trith     rainliow-flcarft  of  rina, 
When  the  Sun  had  kiaeed  the  Ea*t  with  ruddy 
mouth. 

The  air  liad  a  sound  of  lightly  shalcen  wings. 

And,  in  the  lane,  she  heard  the  voice  of  girls 
Who  called  to  her,  *'  The  breath  of  day  unfurls 
The  tents  of  the  morning-glory  along  the  hedge. 
On  the  tulip-tree  an  oriole  sits  and  sings, 
And  a  rc«d-biid  aies  in  tlw  sedge." 

"Rise  up,  and  lay  y  nir  s<il>cr  musings  by, 

We  wait  the  shallop  in  the  mooring  rocks; 
Come  down,  and  in  your  shining  ringlets  do 

Swevt-strcakcd  [liiiks  and  spikes  of  purple  phlox. 

Come  down,  the  world  is  ioU  of  iove  and  roirtti. 
With  wine-wet  filkis  we  hate  txnmd  onr  doora^ 
And  merry  iect  of  dancers  beat  the  floor% 
While  viol-music  rings  a  jocund  peal ; 

Come  down,  the  fair  are  aowned  unto  tiieir  worth 
By  heart*  a*  atroqg  and  leair 

The  voioes  died,  far  oat  a  swelling  sail 

Swam,  like  a  petrc!  on  the  lake  at  noon, 
Ungathered  roses  crossed  her  fingers  pale, 
Their  red  hearta  hreakbg  in  a  fragrant  swoon. 

The  roses  from  her  cheeks  were  Wanclied  well, 
But  steadfast  shone  the  soul  from  out  her  eyes. 
And  holy  manna  made  boj;^  sweet  and  wise 
The  patient  lijjs  that  whimpered,  "Lo,  I  wait" — 

But  hark !  across  the  noon  the  voices  fell 
Of  children  at  the  gate;. 

"O,  come,"  they  cried,  "the  world  is  fair  i'  the  sun 
The  brooka  are  meny  flowing  to  the  aea. 

The  cunning  sqairrcls  in  the  chestnuts  run. 

And  the  butterflies  on  the  fens  are  a  sight  to  see  ! 
The  poaies  in  tlie  wood  are  all  in  blow, 

Tlicrc  arc  lady  slipjicrs,  .iiid  a  t!u>\i.saiid  more.  \ 
With  cockle  blue  tiie  fields  arc  running  o'er. 
And  scarlet  poppies  set  the  wheat  a-&e ; 

Wt  "11  gather  thcni  till  the  sun  is  low. 
We  U  be  gay  and  never  tire !" 

She  smiled  and  an^trerefl,    IVir  ones,  go  your  way, 

And  may  a  loving  angel  walk  beside. 
Bat  I  hawe  other  tiyst  to  Imep  to-dqr 

Than  gleaning  flijwcrs  in  the  forest  \s  i<U-." 
The  children's  song  was  echoed  from  the  down. 

The  doves  went  soiiily  talkii^  each  to  eadi, 


It  w.v;  Fo  siill  she  heard  a 


incllnw  |ii,.i(.h 


That  broke  from  boughs  upon  the  garden  wall  ^ 
The  sanset  stained  the  steeples  of  the  town. 
And  the  n^ht  hegan  to 

"The  sunset's  gold  is  like  a  shattered  lancc^ 
That  melt-*  in  ^litt'rinq;  fragitu-nts  fiom  the  sky; 

O,  nuiideii,  kt  your  tender,  earthward  glance 
Outshine  the  moonlight  from  yoor  casement  h^  I 

The  lilies  listen  to  the  ruder  hrecxe^ 
Vol.  XXVIIJ.-  >9 


O,  love,  I 'd  keep  you  fiil!  as  white  as  they, 
My  heart  should  hold  you  from  the  grimy  way- 
Then  come,  with  truth  and  pensive  beauty  staled 

And  hear  beneath  trees  the  fitful  booghs  of  tree* 

1  he  talc  that  ^rows  not  okh" 

Tlw  lover  spol&e,  and  hearkened  for  her  tread ; 

No  footstep  diased  the  silence  from  her  stair. 
But  yet,  beside  the  casement  overhead, 

Ilcr  face  was  lifted  up  iu  praise  or  prayer, 
"  Not  mine,"  she  said,  '*  are  love  and  weddmg  dumes, 

I  keep  a  holy  vigil  from  this  hour; 

Mqr  Christ  my  weary  soul  with  patience  dower 

T9I  he  doth  make  1^  mercy  manifest  1** 
A  footstep  crunched  beneath  the  walk  of  limes 

And  a  bird  was  scared  firom  its  rest. 

.Sihe  watched  the  midnicjht  come  and  go,  alone, 
The  hours  crept  on  tovv.ird  the  voiccfui  dawn. 

It  came,  and  found  the  casement  open  thrown. 
The  vigil  finished,  and  the  watcher  ijnne  ! 

A  sound  as  of  smitten  harps,  more  felt  than  heard, 
A  shfanmer  of  robes,  a  sweep  of  spirit  wings, 
A  fragrance  finer  than  the  south  wind  brings. 
Were  silently  transfused  throughout  the  air — 

Ah,  Us  ahbing  hosts«  to  wdcome  her,  had  stirred 
When  the  wwU  was  not  awarel 


THOUGHTS  AFTER  SUNSET. 


Cod  givcth  SODSS  in  the  night. — JuD  XXXV,  iS. 

Votes  of  the  quiet  night. 
Speak  to  my  waiting  heart. 

And  to  each  jarring  pas&ion  there 
Thy  sacred  peace  impart 

How  pladd  is  yon  lake. 

How  silent  is  the  sky. 
The  very  winds  have  held  their  peac^ 
As  evening  passes  by  ! 

No  voice  nor  speech  is  heard— 
The  music  of  the  spheres 

Breathes  its  serapliic  l)eaiitv  ou^ 
Only  to  Heaven-taught  cars. 

The  patriarch,  full  of  woe. 
Songs  in  die  night  conid  hear; 

Harp-notes  of  heavenly  minstrelsy. 
When  only  Hod  v\a.s  near. 

And  still,  O,  loving  night. 
On  thy  indulgent  breast 

The  orphan's  tear,  the  widow's  wall, 
By  thee  are  hushed  to  rest. 

So  be  my  spirit  soothed 
With  all  thy  voiceless  power, 

Niir  care,  nor  strife,  nor  sin  invade 
This  cabn,  still,  evening  liour. 

Come,  prcnflc.  holy  night, 

Infold  me  in  thy  wing, 
And  ere  I  sleepy  unlieard  by  nuu^ 

Thy  Uaker**  piatse  I'll  sii^ 
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WESLEY  AND  HIS  TIMES. 


WHEN  George  II  was  on  the  throne  a 
dark  doud  hung  over  die  land,  and  the 
vials  of  Divine  wrath  seemed  almost  full  The 
literature  of  the  aq^e  wa"?  corrupt  and  irrcfie^ious, 
and  tlie  moral  condition  of  society  bore  no 
doabtful  aspect  The  popular  novelists  were 
Smollett  and  Fielding,  and  divinity  was  pro- 
faned by  tlic  ril^aldrits  of  Swift  and  Sterne. 
There  was  a  looseness  of  tiiought  among  the 
orthodox  which  led  to  looseness  of  life,  and  the 
words  of  the  preachers  were  powerless.  The 
shepherds  were  proHigate  or  idle,  and  the  sheep 
looked  up  and  were  not  fed. 

The  living  of  Epworth  was  hdd  in  the  early 
years  of  last  century  hy  .1  nolilc  man,  Samuel 
Wesley,  who  inherited  the  independence  of 
Spirit  of  bis  ancestors.  From  him  descended 
Bartholomew  Wesley,  whose  son  John  was  the 
father  of  Samuel  Wcslt  y  and  the  grandfather 
of  the  founder  of  Methodism.  John  Wesley 
(the  grand&ther)  suflered  repeated  imprison- 
ments for  conscience'  sake.  Sanuel  inherited 
the  strong  soul  of  hi*?  father.  Wx%  design  at 
first  was  to  be  a  Dissenting  minister,  but  he 
afterward  decided  to  become  a  clergyman,  and 
went  to  Oxford  and  studied  at  Eieeter  College. 
After  his  marriafje  he  obtained  n  curacy  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  "  passing  rich  on  thirty  pounds  a 
year.**  For  years  he  received  but  fifty  pounds 
and  "one  child  additional  per  annum."  He 
afterward  succeeded  to  the  livinfj  of  Epworth, 
with  a  nominal  salary  of  jC^oo,  a  large  portion 
of  which  never  reached  him.  Out  of  this  he 
had  to  sustain  nineteen  hostages  to  society, 
eleven  of  whom  reached  maturity.  At  Epworth 
Samuel  Wesley's  faithful  ministry  gave  great 
offense.  The  mob  drummed  under  his  windows 
and  bro^cc  his  doors,  wounded  his  cattle,  stole 
his  tithe-corn,  and  set  fire  to  his  house.  But 
amid  all  his  courage  sustained  him.  He  was 
arrested  for  a  small  debt  and  confined  in  Lin- 
coln ]irisnn,  where  lie  preached  to  the  prisoners, 
and  from  whence  he  wrote  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  informing  him  that  he  was  likdy  to 
do  more  good  ia  his  new  "parish"  than  ever 
he  did  in  his  old  one. 

John  Wesley,  however,  was  more  deeply  in- 
dd>ted  to  that  elect  lady,  Susannah  Wesley, 
who,  in  all  galleries  of  noble  women,  would 
nold  an  honored  place.  She  was  exemplary  in 
the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and  throughout  a 
complete  character.  Wlien  her  husband  was 
absent  she  held  services  in  the  kitchen.  She 
h.id  to  endure  years  of  struggle,  and  even  to 
take  the  rings  from  her  lingers  to  minister  to 
the  comfort  of  her  husband.  She  mourned  for 


nine  children  dead,  and  also  over  the  sorrows  ' 
of  those  livinj:^.  She  was  one  of  those  charac- 
ters which  shine  without  an  effort,  and  daily 
held  converse  with  the  place  where  she  had 
liidden  her  treasure.  She  was  not  an  angel, 
but  a  dearer  beint^,  nnd  lived  in  the  reverent 
memory  of  her  children.  When  about  to  die 
she  said  to  those  assembled  around  her  bed, 
"Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing  a 
song  of  praise  to  God,"  and  heaven  was  the  [ 
richer  for  another  of  those  noble  women. 

John  Wesley  was  six  years  of  age  when  the 
rectory  was  burnt  down,  and  at  thirteen  was 
sent  to  the  Charterhouse.    The  discipline  of 
his  mother  had  prepared  him  for  this  change, 
and  he  was  neither  crushed  by  the  fagging  * 
system  nor  made  a  des)M)t.    As  show  in;;  Ids 
methodical  habits,  nothing  prevented  htm  from 
thrice  every  morning,  for  exercise,  making  the 
circuit  of  the  garden.   He  had  early  an  unde- 
fined impression  of  a  great  future  before  bim, 
and  subordinated  every  thing  to  that  future.  , 
God's  works  are  marvdous.  The  sower  sows  ' 
the  seed,  and  the  birds  steal  some  of  it ;  but 
they  may  be  sent  to  feed  some  starving  Llijah. 
Man,  in  the  ardor  of  the  enterprise,  Utuudcrs  ^ 
to  the  living;  but  wlien  God  speaks  he  speaks  1 
to  the  valley  of  dry  bones.    When  damp  gra.ss  | 
waves  on  the  graves  of  tlic  departed,  their 
spirits  walk  the  earth  in  a  prophetic  resurrcc-  , 
tion,  and  it  is  ours  to  follow  where  thdr  ashes  | 
lead  the  way. 

Three  hundred  years  had  passed  since  Uie 
fire  had  consumed  the  body  of  Jerome  at  Con- 
stance, and  afterward  Huss,  and  a  puny  ven- 
geance had  been  ure.iked  on  Wiclit"'s  bones; 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  bad  spread, 
and  tlic  Bohemian  peasantry  arose  to  throw  off 
die  yoke.  Through  twenty  years  of  persecu- 
tion the  truth  was  preserved,  and  from  the 
Moravian  settlement  of  Hcrrohutt  die  truth  j 
spread  to  many  a  hmd,  and  Gospel  triumphs  ) 
were  won  among  the  most  hopdess.    From  1 
visiting  Georjjia,  John  Wesley  came  to  London,  ' 
and  attended  a  select  meeting  of  the  Moravians. 
There  he  met  with  Peter  Bohler,  who  perfmncd  ^ 
the  office  of  Ananias  to  this  later  Paul,  and  I 
showed  Wesley  that  "the  just  shall  live  by  ' 
laitb."    On  the  24ll>  o(  .May,  1738,  the  hour  of  I 
deliverance  came.  At  a  meeting  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  while  a  layman  was  reading  Luther  s 
preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  a.ssur- 
ance  was  given  to  him  that  God  had  taken  away 
his  sins.  So  that  John  Huss  was  the  instni>  ^ 
ment  of  John  Wesley's  conversion. 

Wesley's  mission  was  now  to  declare  the 
glad  tidings.    He  did  not  escape  slander,  and  . 
even  Robert  Southey  had  but  a  dim  perception  1 
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ef  the  character  he  wootd  fiun  have  dnirn,  for 

**thc  natur.il  man  knoweth  not  the  thiogs  of 
I  Cod."  Ot  Wesley's  coadjutor??,  one  was  at 
I  one  time  a  bright,  rosy  lad,  a  drawer  at  an  inn, 
I  afterward  a  pale  servitor^  Wvirvg  on  the  homeli- 
I  est  food,  and  but  little  of  that,  who  tried  to  fast 
j  forty  days — George  Whitcfield,  an  cvnnq^clist 
i  such  AS  the  world  iiad  never  seen  since  Peter 
I  tiie  fisherman  preached  at  Pentecost  The 

directness  of  Ills  pro:ichiiig  ofTetidcd  tlic  sinful, 
I    and  his  earnestness  startled  the  timid.  When 

I the  churches  were  shut  he  preached  in  the  open 
air,  and  when  once  his  voice  was  heard  high 
and  Inw  were  suhjcct  to  his  spell.  His  wn?;  .1 
mighty  and  transforming  word.  Men  saw  the 
scenes  he  painted,  heard  the  ripple  of  the  Sea 
^  of  Galilee,  or  crouched  as  if  they  heard  the 
tramp  of-  the  nenring  demon.  Garrick  the 
j  actor  loved  to  listen  to  him,  and  David  Hume 
hearkened  till  he  forgot  to  Under  his 

I   pleaching  the  philosophic  Fianldin  emptied  his 
'    pockets,  and  one  of  his  congregation  leaped 
forward  to  save  the  blind  man  whom  he  was 
I   depicting  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  One  who 
came  to  hear  him,  rude  and  tur!)ulent,  said  to 
Wliitcfield  nfterward,  "  I  came  to  break  your 

ihead,  but  you  have  broken  my  heart"  He 
preached  like  a  lion.  At  Bartlemy  fiJr,  when 
I    he  preached  the  players  found  their  occupation 
'    fTone,  and  prisoners  heard  bim  and  wept  and 
I     trembled.    The  white  lines  made  by  the  rolling 
'   tears  on  the  feces  of  tiie  IQngswood  colliers 
fii!il  of  the  emotion  his  preaching  produced, 
j    Children  loved  to  hear  him,  and  one  little  boy 
who  heard  him,  and  had  sickened  and  was  near 
I    death,  said,  **Let  me  go  to  Mr.  Whitefield's 
'    God."    One  week  he  received  a  thousand  let- 
ters from  people  whom  his  preaching  had  im- 
'  presaecL 

I      Whitefield  was  no  orgaidzer,  and  once,  when 

nn  n  visit  to  Scotland,  some  wislied  to  set  him 

i right  on  matters  of  Church  government,  but  he 
said  bis  time  was  wanted  for  the  highways  and 
I    hedges.   Mis  work  was  preaching,  and  he  knew 
1    it.    The  pulpit  was  hts  throne.    He  said  he 
I    hoped  to  die  in  the  pulpit,  and  after  his  last 
I    sermon,  occupying  two  hours,  though  he  was 
'    aifiictcd  with  afsthma,  speaking  with  a  pathos 
and  power  iie  had  never  surpassed,  the  people 
followed  him  to  his  house,  where,  on  the  stairs, 
I    which  he  was  ascending  to  go  to  rest^  candle  in 
hand,  he  spoke  from  the  stairway  till  the  candle 
burnt  down  to  the  socket,  and  the  next  moming 
he  was  not    Time  is  a  great  exca\'ator  of 
\    buried  reputations,  and  Whitefield's  is  as  world" 
wide  as  his  benevolence  and  ministry  ;  lie  was 
the  noblest  and  grandest  embodiment  of  the 
I    Revelation-angel  having  the  Gospel  to  preach. 


Some  one  has  said,  **Let  me  make  the 

ballads  of  a  people  and  I  care  not  who  makes 
the  laws."  Charles  Wesley  was  below  the 
middle  stature,  shorl-siglited,  of  a  warm  tem- 
per ;  when  visiting  his  methodical  brother  John 
he  would  stumMo  against  the  table,  disarrange 
the  papers,  and  a.sk  a  dozen  questions  and  go 
without  an  answer.  He  entered  deeply  into 
the  griefii  and  joys  of  lil^  His  joy  in  the 
work  of  reformation  was  ardent  and  sincere, 
but  his  mind  clung  to  opinions  which  his  heart  ' 
constantly  violated.  The  affection  of  the  two 
brothers  was  inviolate,  notwithstanding  their 
differences  of  character.  Charles  was  prudent, 
John  sanguine;  Charles  was  timid,  Joiin  daring  ; 
Charles  was  a  drs^r«  sometimes  put  on,  John 
thought,  unnecessarily.  Charles  once  said  to 
John,  "  Brother  John,  if  the  Lord  gave  me 
wings  I 'd  fly."  John  replied, "  Brother  Charles, 
if  the  Lord  told  me  to  fly  I  *d  fly,  and  leave  him 
to  lirul  the  wings."  The  hymns  Of  Charles 
Wesley  touched  the  heart's  deep  secrets,  and  ' 
every  chord  of  subUmest  and  holiest  feeling. 
He  has  furnished  to  ten  thousand  their  happiest 
note  of  reUgious  joy  second  onI\'  to  inspiration, 
and  in  cases  without  numijer  his  halleluiah 
songs  have  been  sung  till  the  singers  have 
caught  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  above. 

Among  other  coadjutors  of  Wesley  were  ; 
Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  who  threw 
the  influence  of  her  rank  into  the  movement ; 
Powell  Harris,  in  Wales ;  James  Harvey,  pious 
and  scholarly  ;  John  rierrldge,  vicar  of  Everfon, 
who  thought  in  proverbs ;  William  Romainc, 
who  committed  the  unpardonable  o^ense  of 
overcrowding  St  George's,  Hanover  Square; 
William  Grimshnw,  the  West  Riding  evangelist, 
the  brave  trooper,  who  would  chase  the  men 
out  of  the  public  houses;  John  Newton,  the 
tamed  lion,  with  an  old  sailor's  fondness  ibr 
'  yams  ;  Jolin  Nelson  ;  Mason,  who  added  many 
stones  to  tlie  Church;  Thomas  Oliver,  a  poet 
of  no  mean  order ;  Thomas  Coke,  who  belted 
the  globe  and  was  buried  in  the  sea,  as  If  such 
a  large  heart  could  not  be  still  in  a  narrower 
grave;  John  Fletcher,  a  man  of  line  talents 
and  an  accomplished  scholar,  of  seraphic  piety, 
and  whose  face  shone  like  Moses',  and  with 
a  zeal  no  labor  couhl  satisfy-  never  country 
boasted  truer  hearts  and  purer  lives ;  llicy  aie 
recorded  on  high,  and  in  the  majority  of  the 
world,  when  men  put  away  cliilfllsh  things, 
their  names  will  be  cherished  as  the  choicest 
inspiration. 

Such  were  John  Wesley's  helpers.  For  half 

a  centurv  his  labors  were  wonderful.    He  was  ' 
j  a  man  of  one  business  throughout    One  of 
1  his  weeks  would  fall  heavy  on  some  modem 
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preachers.    He  preached  fifteen  lemons  a 

week,  and  rode  5.000  miles  a  year  on  horse- 
back, on  roads,  too,  not  educated  by  Macadam, 
riding  himself  Into  a  fever,  and  preacliing  him- 
self out  of  it ;  sometimes  treated  tike  an 
I     angel — that  is,  nfTercrl  no  food.    He  hnd  n  flow 
j    of  animal  spirits,  and  only  remembered  one 
j    quarter  of  an  hour  when  tb^  were  betow  zero. 
I    John  Wesley  had  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and 
I     had  all  the  human  conditions  of  succe'?s.  He 
preached  that  all  men  were  sinners,  the  cove- 
nant of  mercy,  and  anodier  worid.  He  pressed 
the  truth  home.    "You  are  lost,"  and  then 
when  that  wa??  fully  appreciated,  "  God  is  love." 
I    He  spoke  with  a  prophet's  simplicity  and  a 
I    prophet's  power.  He  had  to  endure  slanders 
I     and  persecutions,  and  the  fossil  species  of 
cler?y  were  his  bitterest  enemies,  heading  the 
mob  against  him,  coaxing  or  threatening  magis- 
trates to  induce  them  to  punish  him,  and  to 
I    consign  him  to  the  duck-pond  or  the  pillory. 
I        The  nation  was  divided  on  the  su!>ioct  of 
I    Methodism,  it  being  favored  by  one  part,  and 
[    by  the  other  hunted  down.    At  Oxford  the 
Methodists  were  called  Bible  moths,  the  "godly 
club;"  they  were  said  to  be  the  allies  of  the 
Pretender;  in  Cornwall  they  were  called  Macca- 
j    bees;  they  were  said  to  be  Jesuits,  to  Ise  in 
I    corrr.s]Hiiii]ence  with  the  Pope,  and  in  league 
j     with  France;  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  they 
were  called  "swaddlers,"  because  one  of  their 
preachers  on  Christmas-day  spolce  of  tiie  babe 
^vrnpped  in  swaddlini;  clothes;  tlicy  wore  for- 
bidden from  Newgate  lest  they  should  make 
men  wiclced,  and  from  Bedlam  lest  they  should 
make  men  mad.  Beadles  were  arrayed  against 
them,  and  many  were  seriously  injured  by  en- 
raged mobs.   John  Wesley,  however,  blenched 
not  from  his  work.   In  Cornwall,  where  they 
treated  him  once  as  they  would  not  treat  him 
now,  he  consok'd  himself  for  scnntv  fare  by 
writing,  "Blackberries  are  plentiful;''  and  at 
Walsall  he  seized  vpon  a  sturdy  prize-fighter, 
who  had  come  to  disturb  his  preaching,  con- 
strntned  him  to  be  his  escort  home,  and  wrote 
afterwani,  "  We  parted  at  the  door  of  my  lodg- 
ings with  much  love." 

Wesley  knew  how  to  stand  on  privileges,  and 
to  plead  h!<;  Rnm.nn  citizenship.  When  a  pomp- 
ous magistrate  sent  a  beadle  to  prohibit  him 
from  preaching,  Wesley  sent  the  beadle  back 
with  the  answer  that  as  lonj;  as  King  Ceorge 
allowed  him  to  preach  he  should  not  ask  a 
magistrate.  Talk  of  heroes,  what  were  their 
claims  compared  to  his?  Look  at  his  brave 
life;  the  mortificitinn  of  his  de5;ire5!  after  honor ; 
how  he  spurned  tlic  lust  of  wealtli;  little  in 
stature,  btit  great  of  soul ;  Still  as  the  patient 


stars,  daring  Slander  (o  do  her  work.  His  great- 
ness was  as  noble  and  good  as  was  ever  recom- 
mended for  glittcrin^j  orders  or  embodied  in 
minstrels'  songs.  Some  things  in  his  career 
might  perhaps  be  spoken  against,  as  his  separa*  ' 
tion  from  Whitefield;  and  hi.s  ill-judged  mar- 
riage, three  days  after  which  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  his  journal,  tlie  first  since  that 
event :  Met  the  single  men  of  the  society,  and  I 
exhorted  them  to  remain  so."  Honor,  however, 
grew  up  for  Wesley,  and  prejudice  chan;,'i  (i  into 
respect.  John  Howard  heard  him  preach,  and 
Bishop  Lowth  sat  at  his  feet  Dr.  Johnson  was 
only  anijry  with  him  because  he  could  never 
get  more  than  half  an  hour  of  bis  company  at 
a  time. 

Wesley  died  in  perfect  peace,  and  left  a  rc- 

formeJ  nation   as  his  monument.    Wei?lcy's  j 
character  has  outlived  more  abuse  than  that  1 
of  any  other  nan.  He  has  be«i  credited  with  I 
almost  every  foiling  and  vhrtue  under  the  sun. 
It  liad  been  said  that  he  was  ambitious,  but  his  ' 
aml)ition  was  large  and  lofty,  like  that  of  Moses, 
and  he  was  a  ceaseless  self-sacrificer,  like  Paul  j 
It  was  said  he  was  enthusiastic ;  but  his  enthu-  ' 
siasm  sprang  from  a  passion  to  do  good,  and 
was  sustained  by  faith  in  God.    He  was  said 
to  be  aibitrary;  and  no  man  had  greater  fadli-  ' 
ties  for  lieing  so;  but  he  used  his  power  as  a  I 
trust  neither  got  by  despotic  force  nor  to  he 
used  despotically.    He  was  said  to  have  been 
credulous,  but  in  an  age  of  skepticism  he  showed  | 
in  no  excess  this  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds. 
It  is  tnte  he  had  not  a  helpmeet  worthy  of 
him;  and  his  ideas  on  the  teaching  of  children 
were  strange,  mainly  because  he  had  none  of  ^ 
his  own.    Tliese   failinc^s   are  admitted,  and 
tiirough  them  we  are  permitted  thus  to  look 
upon  a  face  which  wonM  otherwise  have  been  ' 
bright  and  dazzling  as  the  sun.   His  was  a 
manhood  coming  as  near  to  heaven  as  the 
merely  human  can,  ' 

Wesley  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and  his 
frugal  u.se  of  time  can  not  be  SttfBctently  ad- 
mired. He  had  a  larc:e  correspondence  in  the 
days  when  a  letter  was  a  letter.  He  wrote 
about  aoo  votomes,  was  a  ciaasical  scholar,  and 
at  his  deadi  left  a  society  of  70,000  souls.  He 
was  always  rca<iy  I'or  a  visit  of  symiulhy  ;  to 
spend  a  cbecrlul  evening,  or  part  of  one,  or  to 
listen  to  the  oratories  of  **  Judith,"  **Ruth,"  or 
the  "Messiah."  He  was  an  early  riser.  He 
read  history,  philosophy,  and  poetry  on  horse- 
back, which  no  doubt  accounted  for  the  many 
providential  deliverances  recorded  in  his  joun&l ; 
when  Iiis  horse  stumbled  and  he  was  thrown,  ^ 
he  was  reading  history.  In  Cornwall,  when  he 
oouU  not  cross  the  tamdm  for  the  tide,  be  sat 
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down  in  a  tittle  cottage  and  tranclated  At* 
diid^^s  Life.  Wesley's  benevolence  was  never 
surpassed.  He  p^ve  nwny  all  lie  had.  All  his 
plate  con.sisted  of  four  silver  spoons,  and,  said 
he,  **!  shall  not  tmy  any  more  while  so  many 
want  bread."  His  chaise,  and  horse,  and  clothes 
were  all  he  left  behind,  except  a  good  library,  a 
well-worn  gown,  a  mucli-abused  reputation,  and 
the  Methodist  connection. 

There  was  no  asceticism  in  Wesley's  charac- 
ter; he  frequently  broke  out  in  sportive  sallies 
of  Innocent  mirth,  and  often  tised  his  native 
humor  to  record  his  observations  on  men  and 
things.  It  is  a  mark  of  a  frcat  man  that  he  is 
in  advance  of  his  age.  There  was  scarcely  a 
work  among  us  at  the  present  day  that  he  did 
not  attempt  We  have  a  cheap  press,  but  John 
Wesley  w.is  the  first  man  to  write  for  the  million. 
He  also  published  grammars,  dictionaries,  etc. 
He  was  a  tract  writer  and  distributer  fifty  years 
before  the  Tract  Society  was  born.  He  estab- 
lished orphan-houses  and  !nan-Hhrarie<?.  and  tlie 
first  dispcn.sary  was  established  by  John  Wes- 
ley at  the  Foundery.  He  wrote  a  work  on  physic 
iriiich  we  have  the  authority  of  a  doctor  for  say- 
injT  would  compare  favorably  with  manv  written 
on  the  subject  at  the  present  day.  He  Wiis  a 
temperance  advocate,  and  an  exposer  of  Church 
abuses.  He  was  a  law  reformer,  and  spoke  of 
the  "villainous  tautology  of  the  lawyers."'  He 
foresaw  the  wonders  of  electricity;  and  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  trafficked  in  human  flesh, 
and  Ceort^e  Whitefield  himself  owned  slaves, 
he  denounced  slavery  as  the  "sum  of  all  vil- 
lainies." The  conqueror  is  decorated  with  stars, 
but  the  breast  of  the  man  who  drew  the  plan 
sluiuld  glitter  too.  The  reaper  should  not  forget 
the  sower.  John  Wesley's  character  was  at  first 
like  the  new  moon,  with  a  rug^^cd  edge,  but  still 
beautiful.  He  was  remarkable  for  piety,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  darinc:;;  tendernes.s,  benevolence, 
and  control  of  passion ;  be  had  a  catholic  heart, 
was  loll  of  sympathy,  and  was  a  man  of  scholarly 
learning.   His  character  was  an  artistic  wh<de. 


THE  CALAMITIES  OF  AUTHORS. 


LmsRATaiuE  has  famished  an  acceptable  in- 
stniment  for  every  stmggle  of  the  age.   She  is 

a  shield  of  righteousness  and  virtije.  a  temple 
to  wisdom,  a  paradise  to  innocency,  a  cup  of 
delight  to  love,  a  Jacob's  ladder  to  the  poet,  but 
also  a  fierce  weapon  to  par^  spirit  a  ptaytbii^ 

for  trifling,  a  stimulant  tr>  wantonness,  an  easy 
chair  to  laziness,  a  spring  wheel  to  gossip,  a 
fiuhion  to  vanity,  a  merchandise  to  the  spirit 

of  gain,  and  has  served  like  a  handmaid,  all  the 
great  and  little,  pernicious  and  useful,  noble  and 
mean  interests  of  i\\t  lime. 


THE  calamities  of  great  authors — their  fre- 
quent poverty;  their  long-deferred  hopes, 
making  the  heart  sick thefa'  sometimes  wholly 

fameless  lives  ;  the  iniprisnnments,  the  public 
persecutions,  the  social  contempts — now  happily 
of  the  past — the  bodily  afflictions  which  fall  so 
plentlftdly  to  their  lot— consttmptk>n  for  their 
youth,  or,  if  escaping  this,  blindness,  or  ])h\s- 
ical  exhaustion,  or  strange  disorders  of  the 
nerves,  or  insanity,  awaiting  like  patient  Ghoub 
on  their  prime  and  their  age — what  commisera- 
tion, what  apprehending;  grief  has  been  felt  be- 
cause of  these  diaMisms  appropriate  only  for 
investing  as  punishments  lives  of  soper^minent 
sensuality,  but  investing  peraistively  these  lives 
of  super-eminent  etherealness !  Trouble,  track- 
ing their  steps  as  the  hound  tracks  the  wounded 
deer;  the  pain  entering  the  soul;  the  iron  at 
white  heat  scarring  its  label  on  the  brow,  ^7%is 
is  a  genius ."'  What  wailing  songs  have  been 
sung  by  the  poet — ^swan  songs  for  the  most  part ! 
What  eloquent  pages  have  been  written  by  the 
es.sayist  and  the  philosopher,  who  has  each  in 
his  turn  been  forced  to  uplift  his  sad  foreliead 
to  receive  the  like  scorching  brand! 
But  design  sanctifies  life.   It  also  renders  it 

endurable.  These  threat  men  and  women  clearly 
knew  for  what  they  lived.  Goldsmith,  we  are 
told  by  his  biographers,  with  singular  narrow- 
ness of  sense,  wrote  "The  Traveler"  and  **The 
Deserted  Village,"  "as  he  did  almost  ever)-  thing 
else,"  to  earn  money  for  pressing  debts  \  Milton 
composed  **Paradise  Lost**  when  **old  and 
blind;*'  Bunyan  "filled  up  the  hours  of  impris- 
onment" by  creating  the  Christian  *' Pil^o  im's 
Progress."  Did  Goldsmith  think  that  he  earned 
only  money  "i  Milton,  that  he  but  wMled  away 
his  time,  being  old,  and  amused  himself^  being 
blind?  Bnnvan.  that  be  was  dointj  but  .-some 
transient  good — chiefly  to  his  ii.iptist  brethren  ? 
Whatl  GoMsmith  not  know  himself  to  be  send- 
ing forth  "a  thing  of  beauty"  while  welding 
tliose  mellifluous  links !  Only  writing  a  poem 
to  pay  a  debt!  iMiiton,  alone,  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving the  grand!  Bunyan,  alone,  unseeing 
the  pcrfectne.ss  of  his  drama !  What  if  Gold- 
smith intettdt  ii  to  be  the  most  finished  poet  of 
his  day,  and  of  all  English  days!  What  if  Mil- 
ton rtalhtd  with  a  sturdy  triumph,  that  his 
stately  march  left  the  mental  stand  point  of  his 
day  leagues  behind!  What  if  Hunyan,  writing 
to  do  good,  knew  tlie  while  that  he  was  getting 
famous!  The  author  of  "The  Traveler**  and 
'•The  Deserted  villaire "  dovil>tless  had  sufficient 
taste  and  caliber  of  brain  to  admire  the  beauty; 
John  Milton,  without  conceit,  to  appreciate  the 
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self'fimad  cubliin^  aad  John  Bunyan  to  be 

charmefl  w'tli  warp  nnc!  woof  of  liis  own  v.-nn- 
drous  story,  and  Uius  these  three  men,  tlie  one 
harassed,  the  other  blind,  the  last  in  prison, 
must  have  felt  that  they  had,  and  were  to  have, 
•*an  exceeding  great  rcwnrd." 

Yes,  design  sanctities  life.  It  also  renders  it 
endurable.  I  suppose  that  the  first  of  these 
men  would  not  have  been  willing  to  have  §on- 
■jonc  his  fare  pock-mai ked,  his  t'ortane  poverty- 
struck,  it  with  these  he  must  have  loregone  the 
possibifities  of  either  prose  or  poetry.  I  sup- 
pose that  Milton,  when  he  finished  the  last  page 
of  Paradise  Lost,  thot!<,'ht  it  well  worth  bccmn- 
ing  blind,  if  he  recognized  that  he  thereby  gained 
respite  and  repose  for  this  ivriting,  and,  above 
all,  I  suppose  that  the  "Immortal  Dreamer" 
thanked  God  in  the  humblest  recesses  of  his 
heart  for  the  fortunate  wrath  of  his  enemies. 

Consider  the  most  obscure  and  deplorable  of 
these  cases.  If  Milton  had  not  become  blind, 
would  he  have  written  Paradise  Lost?  And 
presuming  that  he  had,  would  the  present  gen-  1 
eratfon  have  heard  of  it?  That  age  might  have 
had  somctliinc;  n5ce  this — *^CtnfHS  diu peetort!*  I 
This  age  has  many.  j 

What  witli  Mary  Powell  and  Treatises  on 
Divorce;  what  with  Salmasius  and  being  Latin 
Sfcrctarv ;  wli.it  wilh  Cromwell  and  Clinrlcs 
Second,  liis  life,  jostled  into  a  rough  and  painful 
groove,  would  doubtless  have  frittered  on  to  its 
end,  soured  and  undeveloped.  But  gloriona  and 
most  fortttnnte  man  I  it  was  given  him  to  be 
blind.  The  wrath  of  bis  enemies  saved  him  to 
us  and  to  all  future  time.  They  disputed  his 
pleas  against  kingly  oppression:  noble  pleas 
thev  were,  but  necessnrih  local  as  to  time.  The v 
flaunted  and  jeered  him ;  "  his  great  soul  rose 
in  wrath one  eye  was  already  gone ;  in  vain 
his  physicians  warned ;  he  continued  the  con- 
troversy. m([  his  sight  was  quenched  forever. 
The  outward  having  vanished,  this  man's  real- 
ism appeared.  The  quarreb  all  consummated, 
and  the  possibility  of  life  with  other  men  having 
ceased,  he  found  the  hitherto  Licking  indispens- 
ablcs — time  and  quiet;  and  so  the  blind  man's 
lips  spoke  the  gorgeous  sentences  dictated  the 
wondrous  words.  And  thus  this  darkness  was 
his  light,  the  shadow  of  his  immortality,  and 
should  be  our  reasonable  joy.  John  Milton 
sometimes  felt  in  it  a  great  nisfortune^God 
Conlinually  saw  in  it  a  threat  poem. 

Madame  de  iStael  was  unhappy  with  her  first 
husband,  and  was  only  secretly  married  to  her 
second.  Also,  Napoleon  Iwnishcd  her  from  pas- 
sionately loved  Paris — afterward  from  France. 
What  came  of  it  ?  Immortality.  She  staid 
her  pilgrim  feet  awhile  in  Italy — ^thence  **Co- 


rinne;**  she  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Tu- 

dors — tlicncc  "Germany."  She  has  licen  in  her 
grave  nearly  h<ilf  a  century.  What  keeps  her 
name  alive?  These  two  books.  She  has  been 
])ronounced  "the  greatest  female  prose  writer 
of  any  age."  Wtiat  constantly  rci^ild.s  lier 
crown.''  These  stories  of  the  exile,  concreted  | 
while  she  wandered  about  in  the  companionship 
of  this  thing— M.  Rocca.  All  her  many  other 
words  have  died  away  from  the  ears  of  the  | 
living.  I 

In  the  first  thought  it  appears  vcr)-  strange 
that  insanity,  or  ratber,.what  may  be  oiled  the 
in.sanic  temperament,  should  be  the  ven,- aberra- 
tion by  which  some  men  have  grown  famous. 
But  in  Cowper's  case— among  several  others— 
who  doubts  it?  He  has  been  studying  law  for 
years;  he  is  thirty,  and  is  appointed  Rcarlint: 
Clerk  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Could  he  have 
risen  in  his  place  and  ''read"  briskly  and  glibly  | 
we  could  not  to-<lay  admire  the  refined  melan- 
clioly  of  "The  Task."  But  he  was  insanic.  He 
was  incapable  of  being  even  a  clerk  of  the  jour- 
nats — a  much  stiller  office.  Finally,  his  friends 

found  out,  along  with  himself,  that  he  WaS  ioca^ 
pable  of  being  any  clerk  at  all. 

And  because  he  was  for  years  neither  a  ma-  I 
niac  nor  an  idiot,  but  simply  insanic,  he  wrote,  j 

not  grandlv.  but  with  more  of  beautiful  and  lov- 
ing beartfulness,  it  seems  to  me,  than  any  body 
else. 

The  occasional  personal  allusions  of  this 
poet — this  man  who  bent  beneath  the  stroke  of 
God — are  mournful  beyond  expression,  and 
sorrow  has  a  stronger  hold  upon  highly  devel- 
oped intellect,  and  by  consequence  upon  fame, 
than  joy  or  love  Who  has  written  thus — ^wbo  ' 
but  Cowper  ? 

"  I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
LaiifidnM;  with  many  an  am>«  (ictp 
My  iMHKias  tide  «•  chatgea.  when  I  wiilidrew 
To  Mck  a  mnqoit  doatlb  in  distant  shades- 
Tben  ww  I  flnmd  bjr  Om  who  ted  Maudf 
Bacn  hurt  by  tlie  arclieri.   Yn  hi*  Mm  Im  1ni% 
Aa«l  in  his  It.indi  snd  Icct  tlic         rcan ;  f 
Wilh  gsiitlr  fnrce  iioiicitinK  (he  darls, 

He  <imir  thmii  facih,  sad  hMl'4  rad  bftda  me  Ihv." 

Charlotte  BrontS  has  been  much  i^tied  be> 
cause  her  life  was  so  lonely,  so  shut  away  from 
the  world.   And  Hawortb  must  indeed  have  i 
been  a  very  dismal  place. 

"  Unstirred  by  any  touch  ol  living  breath, 
SittTice  hiuis;  over  it,  and  drowsy  l>caih." 

Or,  at  least,  for  all  tlie  real  companionship  it  i 
ever  was  for  the  Brontes,  the  life  of  Haworth 

might  as  well  have  been  death.  We  can  fancy 
the  three  t.i'.ented  sisters,  Ch.irlotte,  Emily,  and 
Anne,  when  they  bad  almost  no  one  in  the 
world  but  themselves  for  themselves;  we  can 
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'   watch  then  tvaOUng  out  on  die  sad  moors, 
noting  with  keen  eyes  heathcr-bloom,  birds, 

cIoit<!s,  "hecks,"  for  the«?e  were  their  sociely. 
I    formed  "their  set;"  we  can  join  them,  unin- 
I   vitcd  guests,  in  the  parsonage  parlor,  in  the 
I    Winter  evening,  when  they  pace  to  and  fro  for 
I    hours  in  the  ruddy  firdisjhf,  talkinji  of  their 
.    "plans"  and  their  future  books,  rememL»tring 
alt  the  while  that  as  yet  no  triumph,  and  almost 
no  encouragement,  lias  ever  strengthened  fliem 
or  beckoned  them  on ;  that  all  are  feeble  in 
health  \  that  outside  there  is  only  Haworth, 
with  its  rude  Tniagers^Yorkshire^  with  its 
roiT^h  population  ;  that  in  many  of  their  most 
,    cberi&hed  desires  theyaredisappointed,thwarted, 
Borrowfii)  women ;  or,  drearier  still,  we  can  enter 
that  old,  gray,  stone  house,  where  Charlotte  sits 
'    alone  by  the  fire,  tliinking  of  the  tablet  in  the 
church  just  below,  on  which  is  freshly  graven 
the  name  of  a  strange  and  gifted  beings  whose 
name  is  now  perishing  In  silenoe : 

EMILY  JANE  BEONTg: 
DMDte.  i9k  tSfS, 

ACBD  *9  VaA1l«. 

Or  of  the  rain-soaked  grave  in  Scnrl>oro  by  the 
ten.  of  which  the  Same  diurch-tablet  had  a 

solemn  utterance : 

This  ttnne  !s  a)io  dedicated 

TO  THK  \^KM.lR^  OF  ANNK  UROXtS. 
Slic  cliLti,  ngetJ  J7  years,  May  a8, 1849. 

And,  having  thus  entered  into  her  life,  what  are 
we  forced  to  conclude  ?  That  all  was  well.  If 
fame  is  "worth  nny  thin:;  if  is  ^vorth  sufTerin;; 
for;  and  the  powerful  charm  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  writings  is  the  weird  and  eloquent 
undertone  of  a  suppressed,  sad,  bat  vigilant 
life,  which  talks  on  in  unceasing  monotone 
j  through  every  plot  and  every  detaiL  Jane 
Eyre,  written  while  **(here  were  Aree,"  Is  an 
Arabesque,  whose  traced  stems  and  skeletoned 
branches  are  Jive  nerves  laid  bare  in  the  raw 

iair.  Shirley,  begun  when  Emily  and  Anne 
were  slipping  out  of  life,  and  finished  when  all 
was  still,  is  a  Ruskin  painting,  whose  back- 
ground is  crowded  with  dimly  featured  faces 
-  tuli  of  pain,  but  brave  repression.  Viilette  is 
the  EngHsli  woman's  Mosaic  of  suffering.  This 
('lief  cb.irm  has  so  wroui^ht  as  to  lift  Its  nrl^In- 
I    ator  "  high  on  the  everlasting  hills  of  famte." 

And  bow  could  it  in  turn  have  been  wrought 
1  out  of  any  other  life  than  that  of  the  isolated, 
!  the  recluse,  the  exclusively  intellectual— how 
i  could  it  have  spnmg  perfected  from  any  other 
brain  than  the  In^n  of  an  acutely  sensitive  and 
I    partially  woe-stnide  woman  ? 

Pitied  for  the  very  cnlamttics  that  preserved 
^  them !  Does  any  one  think  tiiis  a  hard-hearted 
.    way  of  looUng  on  the  misfortunes  of  many 


great  men  and  women  ?  Is  it  a  stoical  position  ? 
Pain  is  Nature's  method  of  elevating.  Then 
let  UP,  in  view  of  these  great  sufferers,  be  com- 
forted. Nay,  rather  let  us  gaze  with  awe  and 
fear  upon  this  stem  Lycuigus  fiume,  wliich 
demands  such  exhaustive  sacrifice  of  ease,  self, 
and  pleasure  ;  which,  like  the  cruel  Spartan, 
relents  not  in  the  scourge,  nor  grants  tlie  meed 
of  a  tardy  and  difficult  praise,  till  the  patient 
devotee?!  dye  with  blood  or  enrich  even  with 
life  the  altar  of  Orthia. 


OLD  LORA'S  STORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

IT  was  an  evening  in  May.  A  heavy  thunder- 
storm had  passed  over  the  vtllncre,  and 
above  the  valley  still  hung  dense,  black  clouds, 
while  from  the  distant  mountaina  the  thunder 
rolled,  sullen  and  muttering,  lilce  a  vanquished 
and  departinj^  foe.  The  beams  of  the  setting 
sun  were  mirrored  in  countless  raindrops,  which 
still  clung  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  but,  from 
time  to  time,  moved  l<y  the  light  wind,  fell  in 
crystal  showers  of  spray  upon  the  green  sod 
beneath. 

The  villagers  had  stepped  outside  their  doors, 

as  villagers  must  needs  do  after  a  thunder- 
shower,  to  enjoy  the  cool,  refreshing  breeze. 
Upon  n  bench  before  the  last  house  of  the  little 
hamlet  sat  an  old  woman,  weaving  a  garland  of 

forLjet-mc-nots  wliich  a  yoiinp  j^rl  brought  frOTii 
a  meadow  near  by.  The  garland  was  finished, 
and  tiie  old  woman,  laying  it  upon  the  stone 
table  before  her,  glanced  thoughtfully  upward. 

".'\utit  I,ora."  said  t!ie  maiden,  "the  wreath 
is  ready.  Shall  I  carr)-  it  to  the  church-yard 
and  hang  it  upon  the  cross  T* 

"  No,  no,  Joscpha,"  was  the  rejily,  "  I  must 
do  It  myself.    Tut  not  now.    M\  old  c\cs  liave 

I 

shed  too  many  tears  to-day.  To-morrow,  early, 
I  wiQ  take  It  You  can  place  It  in  water  to-night 
so  that  it  may  remain  fresh." 

"He  would  indeed  have  little  time."  she  said 
softly  as  it  speaking  to  herself,  "to  think  of  old 
Lora  and  her  garland  to-day,  for  the  giorics  of 
heaven  are  unfolded  to  his  vision,  and  he  basks 
in  the  morning  radiance  of  eternity.  He  will 
also  have  much  to  answer,  and  many  things  to 
relate  to  him  they  buried  in  Strasbourg,  for  it  is 
fifty  years  since  tlie\'  parted.  Ah !  that  was  a 
sad  parting,  but  the  reunion  will  be  only  the 
more  joyful,  and  in  the  bliss  and  peace  of  the 
heaven^  mansions  they  will  forget  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage." 

"Aunt  Lora,"  said  Josepha,  "as  they  buried 
the  soldier,  Andrew,  the  people  all  wept  bitterly. 
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aad  the  old  men  said,  'HI*  was  a  loving,  fiUthful 
aottl ;  may  God  reward  htm !' " 

"Said  they  so  ?"  replied  the  old  woman,  whUe 
an  expression  ot  joy  passed  over  her  aged  fea- 
tures like  a  beam  from  tlie  setting  sun. 

"And,  as  they  bore  him  to  the  grave,  they 
nlso  said,  'Now,  old  Lora  will  not  \or\^  survive.' 
Wa,s  Andrew  so  very  dear  lo  you  ?  Why,  then, 
did  you  not  marry?  People  say  that  Andrew 
wished  it." 

"Ah,  people  say  much;  young  people  espe- 
cially. But  I  know  that  Andrew  had  not  thought 
of  marriage  for  fifty  years,"  said  aimt  I^ra, 
lookincj  though tftilly  upon  the  ^rlnnd  before  her. 

"Have  I  grieved  you?"  asked  the  young  girl 
after  a  long  silence. 

"Not  at  all,  Josepha,"  returned  old  Lon 
gently.  "I  know  not  why  I  need  have  a  secret 
from  my  god-child  when  I  have  none  from  in\ 
God.  You  wonder  at  the  strange  friendship 
between  Andrew  Hofinann  and  me.  Listen, 
and  you  shall  hear  our  story.  Our  friendship 
dates  very  far  back;  for  sixty-five  years  is  a 
long  time  in  this  world : 

Sixty-five  years  ago  we  were  children,  and 
went  to  school  together.  We  loved  each  other 
like  a  brother  and  sister,  and  this  gave  gr^t 
joy  to  our  parents,  who  had  from  infimcy  de- 
signed us  for  each  other.  When  Andrew  was 
sixteen  his  father  died,  and  soon  after  hi<; 
mother.  On  her  death-bed  she  appointed  my 
father  the  guardian  of  her  only  child,  exacting 
from  him  a  solemn  promise  (o  take  the  boy 
home  and  treat  him  as  his  own  son. 

We  were  none  of  us  rich.  Still,  with  God's 
blessing  and  onr  daily  labor,  we  had  sufficient 
for  our  own  simple  needs,  and  often  something 
to  spare  for  those  more  destitute  than  we. 

Once  Andrew  said  that,  it  our  little  fortunes 
were  united,  a  pretty  peasant  estate  m^t  be 
bought  for  us.  I  thought  nothing  of  his  words. 
What  did  small  or  great  estates  matter  to  me 
then?  Andrew  looked  into  my  face  as  if  he 
expected  an  answer,  and  turned  aw^  with  a 
mournful  c^lanre  wlien  none  came.  T  thought 
over  his  words,  and  wondered  what  they  meant 
My  father  had,  from  time  to  time,  hinled  at  the 
same  thing,  and  also  the  neighbors ;  so,  putting 
a!!  to::^rther,  T  conchided  tii.Tt  it  was  the  inten- 
tion that  Andrew  and  I  should  marry. 

It  made  me  sad.  For  thouj:^  I  loved  and 
honored  him  from  my  full  heart,  it  was  not  with 
t!)at  love  wliirh,  as  my  busbaud,  be  would  have 
deserved  from  me. 

The  rich  Wi1m*s  son,  Franz,  was  dearer  to 
me  than  Andrew.  He  lived  over  there  in  the 
stone  hoti^ie  with  the  great  doors — the  house 
which,  of  late,  has  been  Andrew's.  His  mother 


had  died  when  he  was  a  year  old.  There  was  a 

large  fortune  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  ami, 
Franz  beinfj  the  sole  heir,  every  father  in  the 
village  would  have  been  proud  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter the  young  man's  wife.  But  I  cared  not  for 
Franz's  wealth.  I  was  a  young,  thoughtless 
thing,  who  sought  little  after  gold  or  great 
houses. 

Franz  had  a  good  heart,  but  with  it  a  hot, 

froward  head.  This  it  was  that  brought  him 
into  misfortune.  But  he  has  bitterly  atoned  for 
his  faults,  and  I  have  loved  him  far  better  than 
one  should  ever  love  a  mortal  man.  Andrew 
loved  him,  too.  Tliey  say  "like  seeks  like;*' 
but,  between  these  two,  it  was  not  so.  Fr.inz 
was  ardent,  impulsive,  literal  fire  and  flame,  bent 
upon  having  his  own  way  whether  it  was  best 
or  not.  Andrew  was  just  the  opposite,  and  yet 
he  was  such  a  friend  to  Franz  as  is  seldom 
found  in  this  world. 

P'ranz  and  I  had  long  felt  that  we  belonged 
to  each  other,  and  I  need  not  have  lieen  sur- 
prised when,  one  evening,  he  entered  our  house 
and  said,  "Bind  me  a  nosegay  out  of  your  gar- 
den and,  after  I  had  done  this,  asked,  "Lora, 
will  yon  be  my  wife?"  Sti!!,  as  many  a  one  is 
frightened  when,  for  the  first  time,  his  own 
thought  is  put  into  words,  so  was  I.  Never 
till  then  had  I  felt  the  ditlerence  between  the 
rich  Wilm's  Franz  and  mv  father's  daughter. 

I  trembled,  and  replied,  "  Yes,  Fraoz,  if  God 
wills  and  your  ftther." 

"God  wills  it,  Lora,  that  we  know,"  he  said 
quickly,  "and  my  fnther  will  surely  consent." 

"But  if  he  does  not  consent,"  said  i  anx- 
iously, **tben  it  can  not  be;  for  the  parents' 
blessinc^  is  Cod's  blessing" 

"  Leave  it  to  me.  liy  to-morrow  I  shall  know." 

I  could  not  close  ray  eyes  that  night  One 
moment  I  hoped,  because  Frans  was  loved  as  a 
father  loves  his  only  son,  and  Ursel.  the  house- 
keeper, would  take  the  part  of  the  boy  who, 
from  infancy,  had  been  so  dear  to  her ;  the  next, 
I  was  in  despair,  for  the  old  man  was  known  far 
and  near  as  a\'aririous.  proud,  and  liard,  and 
my  father  was  poor,  and  belonged  to  the  humble 
village  people;  yet,  most  of  all,  I  ieared  for 
Franz,  who.sc  wayward  disposition  I  well  knew. 

In  the  morning  Franz's  father  came  up  the 
street.  O,  how  my  heart  beat  as  1  saw  htm 
take  the  path  leading  to  our  lonely  house  I  He 
little  dreamed  wh?it  this  visit  would  bring  to 
us  all,  else  his  step  WmX  not  been  so  lu^st  ^  .  his 
aspect  so  stern  an<l  haughty,  nor  the  "good 
morning"  he  gave  my  btlter  so  cold,  u  h«  en- 
tered the  humble  room  where  we  had  just  asked 
God's  blessin;*  upon  the  day  before  us. 

He  waved  away,  with  a  haughty  motion  of  the 
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j  hand,  the  chair  which  I,  trembling,  placed  before 
I  hhd,  and  said,  turning  to  my  lather,  *'Baltho«, 
I  it  il  not  wise  in  you  and  your  daughter  to 
hnve  your' eyes  on  my  Franz,  for  nothing;  will 
come  ot  it.  Seek  a  husband  lor  her  among 
j  her  equals." 

''And  you,  3roang  woman,"  he  said,  address- 
ing me,  "give  up  all  claim  to  my  son.    He  has 
I    an  obstinate  head,  and  so  have  I.    If  you  will 
I  not  listen  to  good  counsel  you  wUI  rue  it" 

M'y  father  ])r(itesfetl  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  alfair.    It  must  he  only  the  speech  of  peo- 
ple, he  said.    He  was  indeed  poor,  but  he 
esteemed  iiis  honor  highly  as  any  otfier  man, 
.md  !ipfore  h?.s  daughter  shnuld  press  herself 
1.   into  a  house  where  they  would  look  upon  her 
!  as  a  beggar  lass,  he  would  hhnself  beg  from 
I  dbor  to  door.   He  then  aslced  me  if  I  knew 
any  thinrj  of  this  matter.    I  replied,  wecpini;, 
I   that  I  had  given  Franz  no  encouragement,  but 
had  told  him,  yesterday,  ^at  I  would  never 
xaarry  him  without  his  father's  consent;  and 
j   now,  I  added,  as  the  father  had  so  plainly  and 
j  bluntly  stated  his  will,  Franz  and  I  must  sep- 
ante. 

"So  I  should  certainly  hope,"  replied  the  old 
I   man  scornfully,  as  he  left  the  house. 

I  feared  bitter  reproaches  from  my  father,  but 
I  be  was  more  sorrowful  than  angry,  and  gave  me 

j    no  unkind  word. 

,       Scarce  ''t1  the  father  left  our  house  ere  Franz 
1   catered.    "  Has  he  been  here?"  he  asked  hast- 
ily. "Do  not  mind  what  he  has  said.  He  shall 
I  not  stand  between  me  and  die  dearest  wish  of 

my  heart." 

"Franz,"  replied  my  father  calmly,  "your 
father  has  been  here,  and  has  spoken  such 

'.vnrds  to  my  Lora  that  I  will  not  regard  her  as 
a  daughter  of  mine  if  she  still  has  one  thought 
for  you." 

"  He  shall  bitterly  me  this,"  cried  Frans  pas- 

sionatelr. 

" Be  silent,  my  son,"  said  my  father,  "Thou 
shalt  honor  thy  fiither  and  thy  mother,  that  it 
I    may  be  well  with  thee,  and  thy  days  may  be 
I    long  upon  the  earth.    Go,  and  Cod  be  with 
j    }-ou.   But  I  will  never  see  you  again  under  my 
roof— maric  my  words— never!  And  you,  Lora, 
well  know  what'  U  youT  duty.  This  affair  is 
ended." 

**Yes,  father,"  I  replied  submissively;  but  O, 
how  much  those  little  wofda  cost  me!  And 
then  I  said  to  Franz,  "We  have  acted  thought- 
lessly, and  must  both  suffer  for  it;  but  let  us 
part  good  friends." 

''What !"  eadaimed  Frstu^  and  his  eyes  flashed 
fire,  "will  you  break  your  word  ?" 

**  I  have  not  given  you  njy  word,"  I  answered. 
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"  And  even  had  1  done  so,  1  should  be  in  duty 
bound  to  break  it  Farewdl,  Franz ;  may  God 
be  with  thee  and  me  !" 

"Farewell,  then,  if  it  must  be  so.  E«t  see 
if  you  do  not  repent  this.  I  Icnow  what  I 
will  da" 

"  Franz,  Franz  !"  I  cried  af^er  him,  for  a  vague 
feeiinj^  of  terror  came  over  me.  But  be  had 
gone,  hastily  as  he  came. 

CHAl'TKR  II. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  few  wortls.  He 
trusted  me  in  all  things,  for  he  had  reared  me 
in  the  way  of  truth,  and  so^  a  few  moments 
after  Franz's  departure^  he  went  OO^  calmly  aft 
usual,  to  the  field. 

I  seated  myself  at  ray  spinning-wheel,  but  a 
heavy,  heavy  burden  lay  at  my  heart,  and  as 
the  wheel  went  round  and  round  it  was  ever  as 
if  1  heard  some  voice  repeating  in  my  ear, 

"  For  thee  love,  joy,  and  hope  are  d«ad." 

That  evening'  I  heard  slngln;:;'  in  the  villaEre, 
and  thought  of  the  songs  Franz  and  I  and  our 
young  iriends  had  so  often  sung  under  the 
linden-trees  before  my  father's  door.  Nearer 
and  nearer  came  the  strains,  and  above  all  a 
single  clear,  exulting  voice  rang  out— 

"O.  Slra-  SxHir^ !  O,  Strasbourg  I 
Thoo  (air  and  wondrou<i  ttm  \ 
We  uMkn  hMtca  to  thee 
For  da>tb  «r  tkigh  naom.'* 

The  nearer  they  came  the  loader  grew  the 

noise  of  running  and  leaping  in  the  street,  as 
if  something  unusual  were  going  on.  but 
curiosity  little  troubles  one  who  has  a  secret 
sorrow,  and  I  had  not  let  my  &oe  be  seen  at 
the  window  that  whole  day.  Just  then  the  door 
opened  and  Andrew  rushed  in. 

"  Lora,  Lora !"  he  cried,  "  do  you  know  that 
Franz  has  taken  bounty  money  from  the  re- 
cruiting officer  who  is  .stationed  in  the  town? 
They  say  that  the  officer  has  offered  to  take 
tiiree  hmdred  florins  and  let  Frans  go  free,  but 
old  Wilm  declares  diat  he  will  not  give  a  penny 
for  this  wavward  hoy.  As  he  has  made  his  bed 
so  he  roust  lie  in  it;  and  Franz  must  go.  Even 
now  the  soldiers  are  coming  down  the  street 
with  htm.  They  are  singing  merrily,  but  he 
appears  like  one  being  taken  to  the  gallows." 

I  had  scarce  strength  to  rise  from  my  chair 
and  walk  to  the  window.  I  could  see  them 
well.  There  were  six  soldiers,  two  of  whom 
led  Franz  by  the  arm.  A  great  train  of  village 
lads  followed.  Franz  had  a  wreath  with  long, 
waving  ribbons  around  his  hat,  and  turning,  he 
glanced  up  at  our  hou.sc.  It  was  a  sorrowful, 
despairing  glance,  and  its  memory  haunts  me 
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to  this  dajr*  For  a  moawnt  our  eyes  met,  and  I 
saw  plainly  lirom  the  expressiun  of  his  that  he 
bitterly  repented  the  step  he  had  taken.  I 
wrung  my  hands  and  tried  to  cry,  "  Franz ! 
Franz  P'  but  I  could  not  utter  a  syllable. 

The  soldiers'  voices  rang  out  cheerily  as  they 
pT^^td,  sinpjing  their  martial  snnp,  every  word 
ot  which  was  a  dagger  to  my  tieart.  "All  is 
lost,"  I  thought,  and  sank  weeping  back  into 
my  chair.  I  must  have  iainted  I  think,  for  I 
seemed  at  length  to  lose  all  conacionsness  of 
things  around  me. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  asked  for  Andrew, 
wishing  to  make  further  inquiries  of  him,  but 
he  had  left  the  room.  My  father  stood  before 
me,  and  said,  "Frani  has  gone  with  the  soldiers. 
The  old  man  has  been  harder  with  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  than  I  could  Iiavc  been,  but 
that  is  his  business,  not  ours.  What  is  the 
matter  witli  Andrew?  I  met  him  on  the  stairs, 
and  he  was  ghastly  pale." 

"Andrew  was  an  int'mate  friend  of  Franz," 
I  replied,  "and  even  a  stranger  heart  might 
grieve  over  the  poor  boy's  lot." 

From  this  time  the  worid  seemed  a  weary 
and  desolate  place  to  me.  Autumn  cnme,  nnd 
the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees,  the  birds  gathered 
themselves  together  and  iew  away— why 
should  they  not?  Here  alt  was  sadness  and 
desolation.  My  young  associates  found  a  sad 
cliange  in  me.  I  was  no  longer  the  rosy- 
cheeked,  light-hearted  giil  I  had  once  been, 
and  when  the  merry  songs  of  the  young  people 
rang  out  under  the  linden-trccs  I  could  only 
weep.  Society  for  me  bad  become  worse  than 
solitude. 

My  father  grew  silent  and  melancholy,  but 
Andrew  did  even,*  thing  he  could  to  hclj-*  me. 
He  would  try  to  talk  cheerfully  >vith  me,  but  I 
saw  that^  spite  of  this  powerKil  mastery  over 
his  t>(dings,  sorrow  lay  heavy  ujjon  his  heart 
and  soul.  I  one  day  asked  him  if  he  had  heard 
nothing  from  Franz..  He  replied  sadly  that 
Wilm  bad  received  a  letter  from  his  son ;  this 
he  had  learned  from  the  messenger,  but  not  a 
sylLiMe  further  could  he  find  out. 

R!y  father  said,  as  the  Spring  camc  on,  that 
he  was  growing  old,  and  work  was  daily  becom* 
ing  more  burdensome  to  him  ;  and  (hen  he  told 
me  how  very  happy  it  w  otdd  make  him  to  have  a 
son-in-law,  and  that  Andrew  was  a  noble  fellow, 
his  sole  reliance  now.  But  I  repHed  that  1 
could  not  tliink  of  marrisiii^c,  and  my  father 
must  not  urge  it.  After  this  Andrew  seemed 
more  sad  and  quiet  than  ever. 

Nearly  a  year  passed,  bringing  no  winrd  ftt)m 
Franz,  till  one  evening  Urscl  came  to  me  and 
said,  "  My  master  has  forbidden  all  intercourse 


with  you,  but  my  heart  will  break  if  I  can  not  | 
speak  to  some  one  about  my  sorrow.  Franz 

has  written   twice  from  Strasbourg,  and  0,  ' 
Lora,  it  is  heart-rending  to  hear  how  they 
treat  him  I  He  imptores  his  fiidier  to  buy  bis 
disdiai;ge,  and  says  that  if  he  remains  much   1 1 
longer  in  the  army  he  can  not  answer  for  what  ' 
may  luppen,  as  necessity  knows  no  law.    If  he  . 
can  only  be  taken  home  he  promises  to  be  a 
dutiful,  obedient  son.    But  t1ie  old  man  has  a  I 
he.irt  of  stone.    He  will  not  hear  a  word  about 
buying  his  son's  discharge,  and  will  neither 
write  to  Frans  himself  nor  permit  me  to  do  so. 

"  Franz  says  that  he  can  not  endure  the  sight 
of  his  blue  coat.  Whenever  he  puts  it  on  it 
seems  like  his  shroud,  and  every  night  when  he 
lies  down  he  hopes  never  to  waken  again.  I  | 
have  on  my  knees  ini[j!nred  the  old  man's  pity 
for  his  only  child,  and  have  told  him  that  if 
Franz  cemains  in  the  army  something  terril)le 
may  happen,  for  I  have  Imown  the  boy  from 
infancy.  But  he  will  not  listen  to  reason.  lie 
says  that  he  who  will  not  follow  his  father  m.iy 
follow  the  drum,  and  declares  that  he  wants 
Franz  to  be  thoroughly  humbled.  Advise  me, 
Lora,"  she  said.  "  You  are  n  dever,  Sensible 
child,  and  have  loved  him  dearly." 

**  I  am  the  last  one  to  advise  you,"  I  replied ; 
"  I  must  obey  my  Either."  But  God  only  knows  | 
how  unhappy  I  was,  , 

To  no  one  but  Andrew  could  I  open  my  . 
heart  I  said  to  him,  "  Surely  the  worst  must 
happen,  because  there  among  the  soldiers  Franz 
has  no  good  friends  by  his  side,  and  can  hear  i 
no  Christian  word."  ' 

After  this  conversation  Andrew  became  so 
silent  and  melancholy  that  I  locked  my  thoughts  i 
in  my  own  breast  and  felt  the  burden  grow  j 
heavier  every  day. 

Jolepha,  Andrew  loved  me  just  as  well  as  . 
Franz  did,  and  wished  me  to  become  his  wife,  I 
which  he  rovild  dn  with  a  good  conscience,  as 
my  father  wished  it  also.   Still  he  had  some-  , 
thing  of  that  love  which  is  not  of  fiesh  and 
blood,  bnt  of  the  .spirit  of  God — that   love  | 
which  seeks  not  its  own.    He  had  borne  tlie 
yoke  in  his  youtli,  and  this,  Joscj  lia,  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing.   People  often  made  sport  of  his 
quiet,  gentle  ways,  and  derided  him  a«i  a  «;hy,  ; 
discarded  youth,  because  he  had  conformed  his  j 
will  to  the  will  of  God;  but  afterward  they  ) 
knew  his  true  character,  and  found  that  they  ■ 
who  have  learned  to  be  silent  are  the  strong  ' 
ones  of  the  world. 

One  evening  I  sat  at  usual  at  my  spinning 
and  thought  of  my  sonrow.  It  seemed  as  if  i 
were  Rpinnin<;  Franz'.s  shroud,  and  I  motstcned 
the  thread  with  my  tears.    Andrew  came  home 
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,  frooi  the  field,  and  though  I  tried  to  talk  with 

him,  he  well  saw  wlmf  lay  at  my  heart,  and  said, 
"I  see,  Lora,  that  you  are  thinking  of  Franz. 
I    So  am  I,  for  he  was  once  my  best  friend.  How 
I  oAeo  I  wish  that  I  were  only  in  Strasbmrf ; 

Fr.mz  uoiild  then,  T  feci  sure,  serve  out  his 
.  time  and  be  more  content,  for  be  has  often 
'   b'stened  to  my  advice." 

,     "That  is  veiy  true,  Andrew,**  said  I ;  *'tNit 

I   how  can  vou      tn  Strasbourg?" 

j      "Give  yourself  no  uneasiness.    I  have  to  go 

fo  town  to-day  and  will  see  what  can  be  done. 
I  Paiewell,"  he  said  at  leaving,  "and  whatever 

you  may  hear  of  Andrew,  believe  that  he  has 
'  only  followed  what  he  deemed  the  path  of  duty. 
I  His  heart  has  not  been  false,  nor  has  he  for- 

Roften  his  friend,  and  perhaps,  through  God's 

blessing,  good  may  cnme  ont  of  c\  il." 
He  gave  me  his  hand,  and  would  have  said 

ihor^  but  his  eyes  grew  mois^  and  his  lips 

qtiivettd,  and,  turning  from  me^  lie  went  quicUy 

away. 

,  Great  sorrow,  which  opens  some  hearts, 
■  doses  others,  and  makes  them  selfish.  I  fear 

j  that  mine  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  for  in  my 
own  trouble  I  thought  little  of  Andrew,  and 
hardiy  recalled  the  words  he  had  spoken  that 

j  aight  He  did  not  return.  While  In  the  town 
he  enlisted  in  Franz's  regiment,  and  the  next 
morning  was  on  the  way  to  Strasbourg.  The 
messenger  who  brought  us  the  tidings  with 
Andrew's  blessing  had  seen  him  depart  This 
was  love.  Josepha,  Chr-stian  love,  which  is  as 

I  Strong,  ay,  strooger  than  death. 

I  . 

I  THE  MUMMY  OF  THEBES. 

THE  Hebrews  buried  their  dead  in  caves, 
"out  of  their  sight;"  the  Greeks  burned 

t'lem ;  the  ancient  Persian*?  exposed  their 
deceased  friends  on  mountains  and  in  desert 
pbces,  to  be  devoured  piecemeal  by  birds  of 
prey ;  and  the  Hindoos  felt  a  religious  pleasure, 
as  they  feel  this  hour,  in  hiunching  all  they  once 
loved  coffinless  into  the  Ganges,  to  float  down, 

I  if  they  escape  the  jaws  of  the  crocodile,  to  the 
mighty  deep. 
But  the  extraordinar)*  practice  of  the  ancient 

,  Egyptians,  as  regards  tlie  di.sposal  of  their 
doid,  liM  no  counter|»rt  in  the  history  of 
nadon*.  I  confess  that,  of  all  the  races  jxassed 
awav.  no  people  ever  trod  this  f^lolie  half  so 
interesting  to  me  as  the  old  mummy-makers 

I  and  pjmmid-buiklers  of  the  land  of  Ham.  I 
love  them  because  their  enduring  tninlis  -  great 

'  granite  books  that  do  not  lie — declare  to  end- 
less ajres  thev  tcndcrlv  loved  each  other.  I 
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admire  them  because,  a  few  periods  excepted, 

when  kings  like  Rameses  the  Great  unsheathed 
the  sword  of  conquest,  thev  never  snncjht  to 
aggrandize  themselves  by  foreign  wars,  nor 
seised  unjustly  the  lands  and  property  of  others, 
kcejjhip:  to  themselves,  their  whole  world  cen- 
tered in  that  beautiful  valley  of  waters,  bom 
there  and  dying  there,  framing  no  brighter 
Amenti  or  elysium  than  the  lovely  scenes  their 
favored  land  displayed.  I  bow  to  them,  I 
revere  their  genius — ^genius  subtile  yet  com- 
prehensive— qusdnt  In  small  things,  sublime  in 
great.  What  a  language,  if  it  could  disclose 
all  its  wondrous  meanings,  breathes  in  the 
mysterious  hieroglyphics!  Yon  sarcophagus, 
alive  with  ten  thousand  symbols,  is  a  mighty 
poem — an  Iliad  in  stone !  the  pyramids  and  the 
Parthenon — the  latter  is  comparatively  a  thing 
of  yesterday,  yet,  however  beautiful,  it  is  already 
stricken  with  years  and  commingling  fiist  ''with 
parent  dust;"  but  the  former  seem  Titanic 
forms  imbued  with  the  .spirit  of  immortality ; 
tliey  have  no  fellowship  with  decay  or  change, 
and  when  no  longer  a  classic  temple  shall  rear 
its  head  in  Greece,  and  every  famous  edifice  in 
Europe  shall  have  resolved  itself  into  a  mem- 
ory, the  monster  tombs  or  star-oratories  by  the 
Nile  will  attract  the  gase  and  fill  the  traveler's 
bosom  with  awe. 

But  my  discourse  is  on  a  mummy.  Come, 
poor  relic  of  mortality,  from  your  dark  recess  in 
the  rocks  behind  Thebes,  where  you  have  been 
cradled  durint»;  three  thousand  years.  My  boat 
lies  at  anchor  off  the  great  temples,  and  1  can 
see  the  avenues  of  sphinxes,  the  Memnonium, 
and  all  the  glories  left  to  astonish  our  later 
days.  Now,  as  no  breath  waves  the  Innq; 
banana  leaves  and  tufted  palms  on  the  bank, 
and  the  moon  climbs  slowly  over  the  ruins, 
still  as  death,  and  pacing,  snowy-robed,  on  and 
on  alone:  the  sapphire  floor  of  h(.'avcn,  I  will 
place  you  reverently,  tenderly  before  me. 

I  am  with  the  d^ul,  yet  I  fed  not  the  accus- 
tomed creeping  fear,  for  a  chasm  of  ages  seems 
to  intervene  between  thee  and  me.  Poor,  sub- 
missive mummy!  why  did  they  swathe  thee 
thus,  binding  thee  round  and  round  with  such 
delicacy  and  care  ?  I  sympathize  with  them  ; 
they  loved  thee,  and  some  one  pcrha;>s  adored 
tliee,  for  thou  mayst  have  been  a  maiden  beau- 
tifiil  and  virtuous,  who  perished  young.  I  see 
thee  a  fairy  creature,  leading  the  dance  beneath 
the  shady  palm.s.  How  thy  black  hair  streams, 
and  tl»y  full,  gazelle-like  eyes  sparkle  !  how  thy 
embn^dered  scarf  floats  out  during  thy  rapid 
motions,  and  tliy  silver  anklets  tinkle— sweeter 
music  than  the  sislrura's  to  the  ears  of  one  who 
watches  thee!   I  see  thee  seated  near  him  as 
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sunset  burns  on  the  Nile,  with  the  lotus^flower 

in  thy  hand,  nnc!  li.ilf  turnin;^  awny  thy  sweet 
Ikce,  all  blushes,  as  he  presses  his  suit 

Dark  mummy  i  where  is  thy  maiden  beau^ 
nou-  ?  where  thy  love-dimples,  thine  ivory  neck, 
T.n(\  little  playful  hand  ?  Yet  it  is  something 
to  see  thee  eveo  as  thou  art,  the  veritable  child 
of  tbir^  centuries,  and  £ucy  will  invest  thee 
with  all  tiion  bast  tost 

Tliou  mayst  have  been  a  priestess  in  one  of 
youder  gorgeous  shrines,  la  white  robes  thou 
mayst  have  bowed  before  the  image  of  the 
mysterious  one— the  vailed  I  sis.  Shinii^  in 
those  now  sightless  sockets,  thy  mild  eyes  were 
once  raised  to  heaven,  filled  with  the  tears  of 
Speechless  adoration,  and  from  those  shriveled 
lips  may  have  issued  the  prayer  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  pure,  pentlc,  holy,  to  listen  to  which  the 
good  genii  stooped  from  Uieir  bowers  in  Amenti. 
Or,  cold  thing,  whose  heart  the  ages  have 
shriveled  up,  and  whose  bosom  is  dry,  thou 
mayst  have  been  a  fruitful  vine,  the  pride  of  thy 
loving  lord  ;  thou  m&yst  have  been  a  mother — 
yes,  a  happy  mother,  full  of  all  the  sweet  cares, 
and  eniiTOssed  with  the  pentlc  littlenesses  of 
domestic  life.  I  see  thee  now  amid  thy  joyous 
circle,  thy  little  ones  sporting  around  thee  or 
climbing  thy  knee,  while  thy  stooping  £ace  is 
radiant  with  the  light  of  afTection.  They  are 
laughing,  and  those  poor  lips  are  wreathing, 
too,  with  smiles,  and  those  now  withered  arms 
are  tossing  aloft  the  youngest  born.  O,  reck- 
less, gleesomc,  hopeful,  joyous,  being  !  exultant 
in  tlie  mere  sense  of  existence,  throbbing  with 
love  and  warm  with  rapture. 

Silent  mummy!  thy  children  are  mummies 
now,  but  ^liere  they  rest  we  ran  not  tell.  Hon- 
ored mummy !  that  hand  may  liave  clasped  the 
hand  of  a  Pharaoh,  or  thou  mayst  have  been 
thyself  a  queen  ;  but  death  h.is  placed  thee 
now  on  a  level  with  thy  siilijectf;.  Whatever 
liiou  wert,  I  can  not  but  behold  thee  with  feel- 
ings of  interest;  thy  gilding,  thy  banda^^  thy 
flcsliless  fingers  and  shrunk,  lean  face,  are  not 
to  mft  repulsive,  for  every  mummy  speaks  more 
tli.m  a  roundelay  or  song  of  love  of  the  deep 
affection  swaying  generations  gone. 

The  ancient  children  of  the  Nilofie  valley 
may  have  converted  their  dead  into  mummies, 
partly  from  the  religious  belief  that,  after  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  wandering  spirit  would  re- 
turn to  its  tenement  of  clay ;  but  chiefly  were 
lliey  influenced,  we  repeat,  by  mutual  attach- 
ment and  love.  Friend  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  friend,  the  lover  would  not  be  separated 
firom  his  mistress,  and  the  child  would  m.ike 
periodical  visits  to  the  tomb  of  his  parents, 
where  again  he  might  actually  behold  the  fea- 


tures of  those  he  had  reverenced.  O,  then, 

regarding  it  in  this  light,  we  must  feci  it  was  a 
beautiful  custom,  that  of  embalming  and  pre-  ' 
serving  the  dead.  I 
Mummy,  thou  shalt  henceforth  be  to  me  as  a  | 
companion.    I  will  bear  thee  ahont  with  me  in 
my  wanderings,  and  learn  lessons  from  the  sad  i 
spectacle  thou  dost  present  I  will  picture  thee  ' 
good  and  beautiful  as  thou  once  wcrt^  and  dream 
of  the  time  when,  burstin'^'  t?iesc  cerements,  and  | 
(;a.stiiig  otT  the  blackneiis  of  ages,  thou  wilt  | 
spring  again  into  life,  fresh  and  glorious  aa  a  ! 
star,  and  with  ancient  memories,  thoughts,  and 
affections  revived,  walk  in  paradise,  a  fhinjj  of  i 
beauty,  blessing  (he  cioil  who  created  tlice. 


OUTSIDE  THE  WALLS. 


What  drenm<;  he  of  life's  h;ippy  livers. 

As  by  the  wall  he  stands  and  shivers  ^ 

One,  passing  him  with  haughty  tread. 

Says,  "  Be  y(>u  clothed  and  lie  you  fed,** 

And  asks  with  eye  of  pride  and  scorn,  , 

"O,  wretched  boy,  why  were  you  bomr* 

.So  asks  the  boy— of  sullen  sky. 

Of  every  spire  that  lifts  on  high, 

Of  every  fkce  serene  and  glad. 

Of  every  passer  warmly  clad  ; 

And  i>inched  with  want  and  stunq;  with  COld,  ( 

1  Ic  iuiivS  it,  till  hi-s  heart  is  told 

By  the  dark  genin-;  of  his  fate 

That  he  was  only  born  to  hate. 

Why  not,  since  all  around,  atx>ve,  i 

Seem  to  him  never  Ixwn  to  love?  | 

The  world  men  find  their  we.iUh  and  fame  En,  | 

He  finds  a  thousand  things  to  blame  in  ;  ' 

He  blames  it  for  its  many  trials. 

Its  scanty  gifts,  its  cold  denials ;  j 

And  through  the  1<niL(  .uul  lonesome  n^htS  1 

He  blames  it  for  its  ltul'1  slights.  | 

In  walls  of  brick  and  granite  strong  I 

He  sees  the  Imhv.irk?  of  men's  wrong 

Lifted  to  shut  him  ever  out  | 

In  the  broad  fidds  of  want  and  doubt ;  i 

And  when  the  night-time  darkly  &11S  j 

Upon  the  city's  lofty  walls,  ' 

His  light  is  but  the  nearest  lamp, 

His  1  11  cad  the  enist — his  bed  the  damp. 

Ten  years  from  now  whom  will  you  meet  I 

In  this  young  wanderer  of  the  street?  j 

Who,  watchful  by  the  way,  h.os  bought. 

Daily  and  dcirly,  food  for  thought 

A  soul  that  matches  its  assurance, 

With  its  long  want  and  long  endurance—  I 

A  soul  whose  rcsohite  prrsistenre  | 

Breaks  law  and  offers  law  resistance. 

Then  will  the  man  of  honored  name 

Kepcat  a  talc  of  crime  and  shame. 

And,  still  condemning,  in  his  scorn  ' 

Cry,  "  Wretdnd  man.  why  were  you  bom  ?^ 
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LITTLE  RUTH'S  PARTY. 


IT  was  the  strangest  party  tliat  ever  n  little 
girl  gave,  but  then  Ruth  was  always  called  a 
strange  child.  People  said  that  her  old-£ash- 
kmed  wiys  HMWt  have  been  bsmded  down  direct 
to  her  along  with  her  grandmoilicr's  name. 
However  that  may  be,  she  had  a  wonderful  love 
for  old  pcoidc,  csijcci  illy  for  old  ladies  in  dean, 
white  caps. 

Little  Ruth  had  not  been  well  all  Summer. 
Her  sickness  was  not  a  fever,  or  a  chill,  or  any 
disease  that  would  oome  out  tn  a  iair  fieU  and 
g^ve  the  good  doctor  a  chance  at  it.  But  it  took 
away  all  her  appetite,  and  all  the  life  out  of  her 
little  limbs,  and  she  just  lay  about  on  lounges 
and  so&s,  and  felt  so  languid  she  would  have 
been  peevish  and  unhappy  if  she  had  been  any 
body  but  little  Ruth.  It  was  not  little  Ruth's 
way  to  be  cross  and  hard  to  please. 

One  day  after  aunt  Lucy  had  tried  in  vain  to 
find  out  some  dainty  her  little  lady-bird  would 
like,  Ruth  said  to  her  with  a  brigbtcr  look  than 
common  in  her  eyc^ 

**I  know  what  I  should  like  very  mudi,  aunt 
Lucy,  but  I  expect  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  you." 

**  Never  mind  the  trouble,  Ruth,  dear,  jnst  teU 
me  what  it  is,  and  I  will  be  the  judge  about 
that" 

Well,  auntie,  I  should  love  best  of  any  thing 
m  the  vrorid  to  have  an  old  ladies*  tea-party. 
Poor  old  ladies,  I  mean,  who  do  not  often  go 

out  to  tea — such  as  Jesu??  would  ask  if  he  gave 
a  tea-party.  You  know  he  said  we  need  n't  ask 
rich  folks  to  our  parties,  but  poor,  and  lame,  and 
blind  people." 

Aunt  Lucy  wa«5  a  little  surprised  at  "Rutli's 
request,  but  it  set  her  to  thinking  very  seriously. 
Were  there  not  poor  old  women  about  her 
whose  life  she  could  brighten  very  much  by  a 
little  thout^htfiil  attention  now  and  then,  with 
very  little  trouble  or  expense  to  herself? 

The  result  of  it  all  was  thht  six  poor  old  hdics 
received  invitations,  in  Ruth's  name,  to  come 
Tip  and  take  tea  at  auat  Lucy's  on  Wednesday 
alternoon. 

Every  invitation  was  a  cause  of  liresh  sur« 

prise,  but  the  pleasure  tnven  was  much  prratcr 
than  the  surprise.  They  had  considered  their 
tea^rinldng  days,  away  from  hom^  as  about 
over.  They  Mn  that  younger  women  were  tak"  1 


ing  their  places  in  the  world,  and  they  were  well- 
nigh  set  askle.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  feel  that 

they  uere  not  alto^otlu-r  forgotten.  Still  it 
caused  no  httle  Hutter  in  their  humble  homes  to 
make  their  plain  wardrobes  "fit  to  be  seen"  in 
aunt  Lucy*5  stately  mansion.  Yet  they  had  all 
lon;^  known  the  kindness  of  her  ;jenerons  he.irt, 
and  they  knew  they  should  be  welcome  in  their 
plainest  dresses.  There  was  a  great  busde  over 
the  white  caps,  dear  starching  and  ironing,  and 
settint;  on  the  borders  and  ribbons  afresh.  Then 
the  best  dresses  must  be  shaken  out  and  the  best 
siOc  handkerdiiefe  carefully  unlblded  fifom  the 
papers  which  ware  seldom  disturbed  except  on 
Sundays. 

The  last  pin  was  in  place  tinally,  and  the  good 
ladies  arrivied  at  about  the  same  time  at  the 

broad,  hospitable  porch  of  aunt  Lucy's  mansion. 
Little  Ruth  opened  the  door  for  them  herself, 
and  her  eyes  were  dancing  with  pleasure  as  one 
after  another  stooped  to  kiss  her  pale  cheek. 
Aunt  Lucy's  cordial  greeting  made  each  one 
feel  at  ease  in  the  handsome  sittinsj-room  di- 
rectly. Very  soon  they  had  all  settled  down 
comfortably  to  their  chat  and  their  knitting- 
work.  ;\iint  Lucy  took  out  her  knitting  too, 
and  knit  away  as*  industriously  as  if  she  had 
been  sixty  instead  of  forty-five. 

'^O,  can  t  I  have  some  knitdng  too?"  asked 
Ruth  with  srrcat  animation. 

"Yuu  don't  know  bow  to  knit,  Ruth,"  said 
auntie  gently. 

"  I  '11  teach  her  willingly,"  said  gr.indma  Good- 
win. "Maybe  it'll  amuse  her  and  cldrk  licr 
up  a  little,  poor  dear,"  and  she  looked  at  her 
compasstonatdy  from  over  the  tops  of  her  spec- 
taclcs. 

The  prn  and  needles  were  forthcomincf,  and, 
seated  on  grandma  Goodwin's  lap,  Ruth  took 
her  first  lesson  in  knitting  on  a  ^'cat's'stocking." 
Grandma  pronounced  her  "very  tractable,"  and 
after  a  little  wlnlc  she  was  able  to  go  on  bv  her- 
self rather  slowly,  as  she  picked  up  the  thread 
with  her  thumb  and  finger  at  each  stitch,  and 
laboriously  wound  it  around  the  needle.  But  I 
believe  that  is  about  the  way  we  all  have  to 
begin — we  roust  creep  before  we  can  walk. 

The  dd  ladies  all  petted  and  made  much  of 
little  Ruth,  and  one  and  another  liad  a  medicine 
to  recommend  as  almost  sure  to  make  her  well. 
The  one  which  Ruth  herself  felt  most  wiUing  to 
try  was  a  fresh  egg  every  morning  beat  up  with 
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a  little  sugar.  Guo<i  ilame  Parker  told  tS  such 
wondL-rfiil  resalts  she  had  seen  come  from  this 
simple  remedy,  that  aunt  Lucy  proposed  trying 
it  right  away, 

''1  've  got  an  old  cat  and  five  little  kittens," 
said  Mrs.  Sally  Lane,  "and  if  you  will  come 
around  and  see  Uiein,  you  shall  have  the  very 
prettiest  in  tiie  lot  for  your  own.  It  does  go  so 
hard  with  me  to  have  them  killed,  I  just  said  to 
iny  Thomas,  no,  we  'U  wait  a  spell  and  sec  if  we 
caa't  give  'em  away.  The  schoolmistress  has 
promised  to  take  one;  now  if  jour  aimlle  will 
let  you  iiave  another  thcfe'll  be  two  off  my 
mind." 

"What  color  are  they?"  asked  Ruth  with 
great  interest 

"One  is  as  white  as  if  lie  liad  fallen  into  the 
cream-pot ;  one  is  the  prettiest  tartU'&h^Vi  you 
ever  did  see,  and  tlie  gray  and  white  one  has  a 
fair  saddlc-iiuuk  out  on  his  back.  Then  the 
brownie,  with  wliite  ears  and  strii)ed  tail,  is  the 
morai  of  his  mother,  and  the  black  one,  with 
white  paws  and  a  white  nose,  is  die  cunningest 
of  all,  according  to  my  notion." 

Ruth  was  greatly  pLTpIcxcd  to  decide  after  this 
fascinating  description,  and  in  her  covetous 
little  heart  longed  to  adopt  the  whole  of  old  kit's 
family,  but  aunt  Sally  Lane  told  her  she  could 
"decide  better  when  she  came  to  sec  them," 
and  so  the  matter  rested,  it  gave  Ruth  some- 
thing pleasant  to  think  about  though,  and  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to^  which  was  a  great  ben- 
efit to  her. 

Now  good  Mrs.  Price  not  wishing  to  be  out- 
done in  kindness  to  the  dear  little  girl  they 

loved,  invited  her  over  to  see  her  brood  of  late 
cliickens.  "They  were  every  one  as  yellow  as 
gold,  but  one  stray  black  one,  who  was  greedy 
enough  for  any  fbur  chiclcens.  How  he  had 
str.ayed  into  the  white  hen's  nest  nobody  could 
tell.  But  that  heu  always  had  odd  luclc  Last 
season  a  quail  laid  several  eggs  in  her  nest,  and 
the  okl  hen  hatched  them  oat  They  staid 
about  for  some  time,  scudding  around  the  barn- 
yard with  the  chicks,  but  it  was  always  plaia  to 
be  seen  that  there  was  wild  blood  in  them. 
Finally*  they  ran  off  into  the  stubble  field  and 
they  never  saw  them  again.  If  Ruth  would  Hke 
one  of  the  white  diickcas,  she  should  have  it 
in  welcome." 

Before  dark  aunt  Lucy  had  supper  all  on  the 
table,  for  she  knew  the  eld  ladies  were  used  to 
early  hours  in  their  former  visiting  days.  Little 
Ruth  kept  dose  to  dear  aunt  Mabel  Green, 
for  she  had  smoothed  her  hair  back  with  both 
her  withered  bands,  and  kissed  her  Iwow  as 
she  said, 

"You  are  the  pteture  of  what  your  mother 


used  to  be  at  your  age,  darfing.   May  God  space 

you  to  grow  up  as  good  a  woman  ?" 

Dear  auntie  Green  had  passed  her  threescore 
years  and  ten,  yet  she  was  beautiful  still  in  Uie  | 
little  girl's  eyes.  Her  hair  of  silver-white  was 
smoothed  back  evenly  under  her  cap,  "like 
snow  beneadi  snow."  The  brown  siik  hand- 
kerchief with  its  few  threads  of  pink  and  white  1 
in  the  border,  folded  and  pinned  so  neatly  over 
her  breast,  and  the  plain  bl.ick  dress,  guiltless 
of  any  spot  of  dust,  all  looked  in  Ruth's  eyes 
like  the  perfection  of  elegant  dressing.  Indeed, 
in  her  little  old-fashioned  head  she  rather  longed 
for  the  time  to  come  when  she  too  could  wear  a 
cap.  The  world  and  its  vanities  would  crowd 
such  notions  soon  enough  out  of  her  head. 

At  the  table  Ruth's  p]ea.<.urc  was  complete. 
The  dear  old  ladies  seemed  to  enjoy  tlieir  de-  1 
lidous  tea,  rich  with  aunt  Lucy's  cream  and 
snowy  sugar,  sipping  it  out  of  her  bright  silver 
spoons  with  such  evident  pleasure,  that  Ruth 
asked  auntie  to  please  give  her  a  cup. 

Auntie  smiled,  but  poured  it  out  with  much 
satisfaction.  She  was  glad  to  have  her  little 
jjirl  ask  for  any  tiling  in  the  sha]>e  of  food  or 
drink.  The  old  ladies  sat  up  very  primly  in 
their  chairs,  and  disposed  of  thdr  food  in  a  sort 
of  mysterious  way,  taking  little  nips  of  dried 
beef  and  thesmaJle.st  possilile  mouthfuls  of  tea-  1 
biscuit,  as  that  was  the  fashion  when  they  were  ^ 
young.  Auntie  took  care,  Ibowever,  that  they 
should  be  long  enough  at  the  la'jlc  each  to 
make  out  an  excellent  meal,  and  though  thry 
sipped  their  tea  by  spoonfuls,  each  passed  her 
cup  two  or  three  times.  Before  it  was  dark 
e.tch  one  had  taken  her  leave,  with  a  nice  little 
gift  of  cake  or  fruit  wrapped  in  a  paper  to  take 
to  some  one  at  home.  Rutli  was  permitted  to 
wrap  up  and  bestow  these  gifts,  and  it  finished 
off  the  (lay's  ple.isurc  most  delightfully. 

The  last  drowsy  bee  had  bummed  himself  off 
to  his  hive,  and 

"The  iKittcifllM  had!  Mded  ttp 

Tlicir  sUIf.ing,  Knliten  pown^  I 
The  dailies,  lo  their  wet  white  cups. 
Sept  OD  the  dc«y  dsmiih" 

and  littie  Ruth's  lids  were  drooping  before  the 
stars  came  out.  The  afternoon  of  wholesome, 
pleasant  excitement  had  paved  the  way  for  a 
sound  n^t's  shNup^  and  from  that  day  she  be- 
gan to  mend.  She  returned  the  visit  of  all  her 
good  old  ladies  before  the  Winter  came,  and 
long  before  Christmas  her  cheeks  were  round 
and  rosy  as  sound  apples.  She  had  many  par*  | 
tics  of  little  friends  after  that,  but  none  were 
ever  remembered  with  more  pleasure  than  her 
old  ladies'  tea-party.  When  she  grew  to  be  a 
woman  and  bad  a  house  of  her  own,  she  was 
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always  noted  for  her  peculiar  attentions  to  aged 

I  people,  and  tiie  blessing  of  God  rested  upon 
l,t  r  fur  it.  He  never  permits  any  act  of  disre- 
spect or  unkiudness  to  his  aged  servants  to  go 

I  uonotioed,  and  often  very  severe  punishment 
follows  such  conduct  in  this  world.  You  re- 
member the  forty-two  children  torn  by  the  bears 

I  because  they  mocked  the  bald-bcaded  prophet. 

I  (iod  seems  to  mark  with  just  as  decided  ap- 
pro\-al  those  wlio  remember  to  "  rise  up  before 
the  gray-head,  aad  honor  the  face  of  the  old 


"IN  HONOR  PREFERRING  ONE 
ANOTHER." 

\,f  INNIE  MARTIN  paused  in  her  morning 
,  A  lesson  and  read  the  words  softly  over 
I  "1  've  heard  mamma  repeat  them  a 

great  many  times,  but  they  never  sounded  just 
as  they  do  now.  'In  honor  preferring  one  an- 
other;' then  I  must  always  be  ready  to  yield  my 
preferences  to  theirs ;  must  never  in  any  wise  be 
selfish.  Ah,  how  many  times  I  have  violated 
this  rule !"  She  sat  thoughtfully  a  few  minutes, 
then  drawinj^  herself  up  resolutely  exclaimed, 
"I'll  see  how  faithfully  I  can  heed  it  to-day." 
She  bowed  her  head  reverently  and  asked  God 
to  help  her  keep  her  resoltttion,  for  she  had 
I   been  taught  to  pray. 

,  Minnie  Marvin  had  just  rounded  licr  sixteenth 
I  year,  a  lively,  amiable  girl,  but  very  impulsive, 

and  a  little  thoughtless  of  others'  comfort  sonic- 
times ;  yet  her  warm  heart,  her  quick  vivacity, 
and  genial  disposition,  won  her  many  friends, 
and  .Minnie  was  greaUy  loved  notwithstanding 

■    her  faults. 

I  The  holidays  were  being  spent  wilh  licr  cousin 
I  in  the  country,  and  happy  days  they  were,  bung- 
I  iag  many  rare  pleasures  to  the  city  girl. 
I  V»'licn  she  entered  the  breakfast-room  and  re- 
sponded to  the  glad  good  mornings  that  greeted 
I  her,  the  light  of  a  new  purpose  beamed  in  her 
I  eye,  and  her  life  seemed  to  possess  a  deeper 
meaning  tb.in  ever  before. 

.\  delicate  morsel  of  yesterday's  dinner  stood 
temptingly  before  her;  it  was  a  fiivoriCe  dish, 
and  by  common  consent  had  been  given  to  her, 
as  the  honored  guest.    Now  Minnie  was  very 
fond  of  this  particular  roast,  but  she  looked  at 
'  it  hesitatingly,  for  she  knew  grandma  was  very 
food  of  it  too ;  she  had  no  doubt  there  must  be 
somethinj^  fully  as  nice  for  grandma,  but,  re- 
memijcring  her  text,  she  looked  up  timidly  and 
I  said,  **■  If  you  please,  I  would  like  grandma  (o 
have  this."     Her  a\mt  looked  at  her  with  an  a{>- 
i    proving  smile,  and  wiien  an  hour  later  she  saw 
I   the  old  lady  eating  her  breakiast  with  an  unu- 


saal  satisfiMtion  and  heard  her  say,  '*  You  are  a 

good  gfirl,  Minnie,  to  remember  )'Our  grandma,  a 
good  girl,  just  as  your  mother  used  to  be,"  she 
felt  much  more  than  rc^xiid  fur  her  little  act  of 
selMcnial,  and  thought  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
thing  to  "prefer  one  another  in  honor." 

The  forenoon  slipped  quietly  away,  and  all 
were  so  happy  tliat  Minnie  had  almost  forgotten 
her  resolution.  But  when,  after  dinner,  she 
opened  a  new  book  to  finish  the  reading  of  a 
story  she  had  commenced  that  morning,  she 
suddenly  remembered  how  weary  Mary  looked 
when  she  left  her  a  few  minutes  before.  *'  She 
has  been  at  work  all  the  morning,"  tho;;ght 
Minnie,  "while  I  have  done  almost  nothing.  I 
should  so  much  like  to  finish  ray  story,'*  and  she 
looked  longingly  at  the  book,  "  but  that  would 
not  be  preferring  Mary  to  myself,  so  I  believe  I 
must  go  and  help  her."  Minnie  sprang  up  and 
went  out  to  the  kitchen,  where  her  plainer 
cousin  was  still  busy  at  her  work.  There  was 
a  pleasant  expression  on  her  face,  for  she  loved 
her  work,  but  her  step  was  heavy,  and  she  only 
smiled  wearily  as  Minnie  entered.  *'I  thought 
I  would  come  and  help  you  a  litde,  cousin  Mary, 
if  you'll  let  mc;  you  must  be  tired."  "It  is 
very  kind  in  you,"  and  Mary  looked  rested  even 
while  she  spoke. 

"Here,  Minnie,  your  bright  eyes  are  just  what 
T  want  for  a  minute."  It  was  grandma  who 
looked  up  from  her  knitting  work  and  tangled 
yam  with  a  perplexed  &ce,  and  called  to  her 
just  as  she  was  l  )<n:nding  away  with  &  light  stq) 
to  feast  on  her  story-book. 

Now  she  could  not  be  displeased  when  her 
grandma  asked  her  to  do  any  thing,  of  course 
slic  could  not,  but  she  was  disappointed  at  this 
delay,  and  I  am  aiVaid  she  felt  a  little  annoyed 
too.  The  tangled  yarn  proved  a  serious  test  of 
her  patience,  for  the  obstinate  knots  would  not 
yield  at  first,  but  Minnie  kept  saying  to  herself  , 
over  and  over,  "In  honor  preferring  one  an- 
other—preferring one  another,'*  and  the  words 
seemed  to  be  a  cl^arm,  for  her  peace  of  nind 
came  back,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  varn  was 
straightened  out  and  she  wound  it  iii  triumph 
into  a  nice  smooth  ball 

When  the  old  lady  kwked  at  her  kindly  over 
the  top  of  her  gl.asses  and  said,  "  Thank  you, 
dear,"  as  only  a  grandmoUier  can  say  it,  Minnie 
was  very  happy  and  replied  earnestly,  I  love 
to  do  any  thing  for  you,  grandma." 

The  afternoon  waned,  and  Minnie  leaned 
closer  into  tlie  window  to  catch  the  last  rays  of 
daylight  Little  WiUle  sat  at  her  feet,  intent  on 
the  manufacture  of  a  toy  that  she  had  been  help- 
ing him  construct  "Please,  cousin  .Minnie," 
but  cousin  Minnie  was  absorbed  in  her  own 
 1  
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affairs,  and  so  she  shut  her  ears  to  the  pleading 
voice.  " Please,"  broke  in  Willie  again,  "please 
will  you  show  mc  how  to  fix  this  ?"  "  In  honor 
prefiMTiag  one  another,*'  suggested  the  »Uent 
monitor  within,  and  she  turned  from  her  reading 
with  a  start,  like  one  suddenly  aroused.  "  Yes, 
Willie,  what  is  it?**  Preferring  another's  hap- 
piness before  her  own  she  found  great  plea-surc, 
and  litt'c  Willie  went  wiM  with  delight  over  Ins 
new  plaything.  Thus  the  day  went  down  upon 
Minnie  Marvin,  and  when  she  laid  her  head 
upon  her  pillow  that  night  it  was  with  much 
sweeter  sntisfnrtinn  than  she  was  wont  to  know. 

"It  is  only  in  little  things  that  I've  denied 
myself  to-day,"  she  mused,  '*  very  littie  things ; 
but  I  suppose  our  lives  arc  mostly  filled  up  with 
jitst  such  trifles,  nfter  all."  "  I'crhap'i  lie  who 
numbereth  the  hairs  of  our  beads  dues  not 
reckon  these  things  so  small  either."  And  she 
thanked  God  for  strength  to  obey  even  in  that 
wlucb  seems  to  be  least 


SPRING  COLLOQUY. 

Oncc;  aearcMng  for  pteasoye,  and  hnguor  hegniling, 

T  w.utvcd  till < High  the  mcailow  one  morning  in  May; 
The  Spring  birds  were  warbling,  all  nature  was  smiling. 

The  fruit  trees  with  btoseoms  and  Icafiige  were  gay. 
And  early  that  morning  a  shower  bad  passed  over, 

Tlie  drops  on  the  leaves  shone  like  dLimonds  rare^ 
Kclreshing  the  violets,  scenting  the  clover, 

And  the  breath  of  sweet  brier  was  bome  on  the 

Sweet  was  the  breeae  o'er  the  butteraips  blowing, 
And  shaking  the  drops  from  their    ib'ets  of  gold ; 

The  May-lily,  too,  'mid  the  tall  grasses  growing, 
Dranic  more  tlian  its  delicate  trumpet  coald  hold. 

Frc-.h  slu  ine  the  fare  of  the  nicck  (l.unlclinn, 
I'hc  daisy  had  washed  her  fringe  white  as  the  snow ; 

The  glisteidng  pearis  hung  from  cadi  ben^g  sdon 
As,  drippfatg  with  freshness,  tlwy  swayed  to  and  fro. 

•  A  brc.ith  of  rare  fr.ic;r.ince  my  senses  delighting, 
I  drew  near  a  wall  where  the  lichens  had  grown. 
And  the  shade  of  the  orchard  trees  seemed  so  invidng, 
I  sat  dnvm  to  rest  on  a  moss-covered  stone. 

An  apple-tree  o'er  me  its  shadow  was  throwing. 
Its  blossoms  were  &ding — some  fell  at  my  side  ; 

Near  by,  in  the  shade  of  the  orchard  wall  growing, 
A  (iiKCiiIy  moss-rose  blushed  in  beauty  :uul  i)ride. 

The  murmuring  bees  at  the  dover  were  sipping, 

And  hamming  above  me  a  jojous  refrain ; 
They  buzzed  in  the  applC'falooau,  fragnuit  and  Mp- 

TUI,  freighted  with  sweetness,  they  left  it  again. 

But  soon  a  light  hreese  throagh  die  appTe^ree  blowing. 

Shook  off  all  her  delicate  petals  of  snow, 
And  a  shower  of  white  leaves  on  the  green  vdvet 
throwing 

No  parlor  so  dafai^  a  carpet  codd  show. 


Now  the  rose  had  grown  vain,  she  was  pnmd  of  her  i 

beauty—  | 
But  beauty  with  virtoe  unarmed  can  not  last— 

And  scurnlng  all  others,  ncpfecting  her  duty. 

She  bowed  not  licr  Iil-.kI  to  the  breeze  .is  il  pii»^*d. 

But  the  zephyr  was  playful,  and  for  palliation — 
To  frolicking  given  wherever  he  goes  ■■  ] 

TT.^lf  jesting  in  innocent  rct.iltation,  ^ 
He  sc.ittered  some  apple-blooms  over  the  rose. 

The  rose  tossed  her  head,  fiUed  with  great  indignatimi. 
And  angrily  sliarpened  eadi  pitiless  thorn. 

Then  icilJeiied  her  cheek  with  the  deepest  carnation. 
And  curled  up  lier  leaves  in  the  bitteres.t  sccrTi.  j 

"  How  dare  you  thus  trifle  with  rank  and  position,  j 

And  scatter  yonrworthless  white  leaves  In  ny  6oe?  | 

I  never  have  granted  you  my  recognition,"  1 
Said  Miss  Rose^  "^to  do  so  woukl  bring  me  dis- 
grace, i 

T  have  been  mndi  annoyed  by  your  standing  so  near  ' 
me, 

I  Ml  bear  it  no  longer,  so  mark  what  I  say ;  | 
The  gardener  is  coming,  and  when  be  shall  hear  me 
1 11  bid  him  remove  yon  quite  out  of  my  way." 

The  apple-tree  answered  on  hearing  this  warning,  | 
"  You  misrepresent  me  by  what  you  have  said  ; 

I  gave  my  white  leaves  to  the  zephyr  this  morning. 
Had  you  bowed  when  he  passed  they  had  flosn  ' 
o'er  your  head."  j 

"/  bow  to  the  /ephw!  the  thought  is  air.iisinp; ; 

It  would  have  been  far  more  befitting,  I  ween,  , 
Had  you  oonrted  my  fiivor  Instead  of  ahnshtg^ 

And  die  sqpbyr  hi  passing  just  bowed  to  the  qneea."  ^ 

Rocked  bv  the  lirer/e  a  sweet  rosebud  was  sleeping. 

But  wakened  on  hearing  words  angry  and  cross,  . 

With  eyes  fiiH  of  tears  she  was  timidly  peeping  | 

Firom  under  her  delicate  curtains  of  moss,  j 

"  Hush,  ma  1 1  hear  sounds  as  of  ibotstqpa  enczoadi- 

ing,  I 
And  softly  they  fidl  from  the  widcet  behind ; 
Now  nearer  they  come,  't  is  the  gardener  approaching, 
He  surely  will  setde  this  quite  to  your  mind." 

Thought  I,  which  possesses  the  stronger  attraction,  ^ 
I  'II  sec,  for  the  gardener  was  now  in  the  field. 

"  This  tree,"  quoth  he,  smiling  with  great  satis&etion, 
"A  bountifol  harvest  of  apples  will  yield. 

This  rnfsc  near  the  apple-tree,  T  did  not  know  it, 
T  is  usclc^,  thuuijh  noted  lor  beauty  and  grace, 

I  '11  pull  it,  and  over  the  orchard  wall  throw  it. 
For  notliing  is  beautifiil  out  of  its  place." 

Now,  suiting  the  act  to  the  word,  the  srcne  cl'ises, 
F<Mr,  seising  the  rose-bush  he  tossed  it  away ; 

And  as  I  bdiehl  the  sad  cod  of  the  roses,  1 
Thought  I,  I  have  conned  me  a  lesson  to^y  | 

N"ot  they  who  were  piftcd  with  wisdom  and  beauty  • 

Alone  in  the  highway  of  honor  have  trod,  ! 

But  those  who  have  followed  the  pathwqr  of  du^» 

And  tried  to  bear  fruit  to  die  gloiy  of  God.  ] 
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DAUGlfTER  AND  SISTER. — ^Thc  place  of  the  daugh- 
ter in  the  fiimily  group  is  in  exceedingly  interesting 
one.  She  is  more  closely  connected  with  il^  and 
tonally  nuuntains  that  connection  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  son.  Her  duties,  too,  are  more  tender,  and 
arc  more  intimately  bound  up  with  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  her  parcnf<!  ns  they  ripon  for  eternity. 
The  afTcctionate  and  devoted  son  may  cheer  their 
hearts  by  his  regolar  correspondence,  bf  his  esem- 
pl.iry  and  prosperous  course  in  life,  and,  if  it  he 
needed,  by  the  substantial  aid  which  he  supplies  to 
gladden  their  (kdlning  yearn ;  hut  to  die  daughter 
W.  nc  the  even-day  op|Y>rttiiiittes  of  liphtcninp  their 
cares,  anticipating  their  wishes,  and  shedding  around 
their  path  a  hright  though  gentle  radiance.  This  is 
work  whii  h  slmulrl  not  he  ticspiscrl ;  it  is  work  for 
God— work  which  he  «nll  mark  with  his  distinguished 
approval.  There  have  heen  instances,  not  a  few,  in 
which  a  daughter  has  been  made  the  honored  instru- 
ment of  a  father's  or  a  mother's  conversion  to  God. 
O,  what  a  blessed  calling !  Sigh  not  for  rank  or 
show,  pant  not  for  worldly  plcxsure,  moum  not  your 
lot  in  life,  when  duties  like  these  arc  assigned  to 
you — duties  worthy  of  an  angel's  powers,  duties  which 
are  so  clearly  rccnpii/'od  and  so  highly  commended 
in  "the  first  comrn.indincnt  uit!i  promise." 

The  sister,  loo,  has  rcccivcti  a  very  imi>ortnnt  cail- 
ii^  Her  influence  resembles  that  of  a  mother ;  and, 
indf^'l,  in  «<T>e  re"5pcct,  pxrced'^  !(.  fnr  she  is  more  tlie 
coropwinion  of  her  brother  or  sister  than  the  mother 
cm  be  of  her  <Mld.  Greater  eqmdUy  In  ife,  united 
often  to  similarity  in  taste,  tends  to  this.  Tf  slu-  is 
wise  and  affectionate,  the  sister  may  be,  especially  to 
her  brothers,  a  guard  and  guide ;  bot^  In  order  to 
cflicct  thU,  >hc  nut>t  never  ofTtnd  l>iin  hy  her  rude- 
ness or  neglect,  or  give  him  reason  to  despise  iter 
for  her  ignorance  or  vanity.  A  gentle,  winning  sister 
often  supplies  a  tender  tic  to  liome,  hy  ul.:.  li  a  y'lnig 
man  is  held  1>ack  from  vice  and  from  dangerous 
companions ;  by  which  the  force  of  temptation  is 
l»oken,  and  many  a  calamity  averted.  A  hoiieful, 
cheering  word  from  a  sister's  lips  oflcn  animates 
«-ith  fresh  ardor  a  lirother's  soul,  and  prepares  him 
for  greater  effort  and  more  abundant  success.  Voung 
woman,  bcrc  h  noble  work  for  you  to  do  I  Do  it  for 
God  !    Do  it  with  all  your  power ! 

TuF  CHr;t=^T^^•  ^TtsTT!r5;<;,— A  weak  ]iiiint  tn  our 
lamily  lite  is  found  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  our  ' 
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domestic  servants  adhere  to  a  form  nf  relipton  differ- 
ent from  our  own.  One  form  of  Christianity  exists 
in  the  parlor  and  sitting-room,  quite  another  in  the 
kitchen ;  two  forms,  indeed,  that  nor  only  differ,  but 
antagonize  each  other.  They  can  not  harmonize. 
The  religious  servicea  of  At  PMtestaat  fiunily  must 
be  conrltictcc!  without  any  reference  to  the  domestics. 
These  latter  take  no  part  in  the  iamily  prayers,  attend 
Cerent  plaoGS  of  worship  from  those  of  die  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  so  wide  h  the  scparntion 
between  the  mistress  and  the  servant  on  all  religiowt 
questions,  that  scarcdy  a  word  ever  pessea  between 
them  (in  these  snlijccts.  And  vet,  perhaps,  in  the 
present  state  of  things  there  is  no  help  for  this  seri- 
oos  fiinlt  in  our  American  ftmily  life^  *  We  are  too 
dependent  yet  iip'/u  the  Catholic  servant  to  insist 
upon  her  participation  in  our  £unily  religion.  And 
yet'her  constant  absence  awakens  m  our  clrildren  a 
scries  of  thoughts  and  questions  which  they  can  not 
answer,  and  which  it  is  impossibie  for  us  to  explain 
to  them.  Vfitt  our  Americtn  Protestant  giria  ever 
get  over  the  miserable  vanity  and  pride  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  accept  places  in  American 
homes,  in  domestic  service,  where  they  would  find 
tliemsclvcs  in  thousands  of  instances  more  happy, 
m'^re  lioaltlifnl,  and  more  safe,  than  in  the  sbops,  the 
factories,  and  close  sewing-rooms? 

In  the  mean  time  the  Christian  mistress  can  still 
find  in  her  own  household  a  field  for  usefulness 
which,  if  properly  occupied,  may  bring  much  glory 
to  God.  By  too  many  servants  are  regarded  with 

less  cnnsic^rrntion,  n^;  to  their  iminortal  interests, 
than  the  heathen.  If  they  do  not  give  satisfaction, 
they  are  censured,  and  perhaps  dismissed;  if  they 
do,  they  arc  paid  their  wages.  Surely  the  connection 
ought  not  to  end  here.  Have  they  not  precious 
souls  ?  And  have  not  Christian  mistresses  peculiarly 
valuable  opportunities  to  cn<  otit.i.'  and  direct  il.<  >t' 
souls,  even  if  they  are  under  the  influence  of  another 
s)*stcm?  And  iC  as  ia  sometimes  the  case,  diese 
domestics  are  not  religious  at  .ill,  can  they  not  seek 
those  souls  for  Christ?  Let  these  opportunities  be 
used  In  hnmbte  hope  that  a  blessing  will  accompany 
your  eHbrta.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
lecture  your  servants  about  religion;  but  yon  cer- 
tainly should  talk  with  them  about  it  earnestly  and 
lovingly*  A  Christi.in  mistress  may  teach  them  the 
highc«f  tnitlis  without  seeming  to  dictate,  and  with- 
out giving  any  just  cause  of  offense-   .\nd  if  she 
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pra)-erru1ly  pcneveres,  and  supports  her  counsels 
with  personal  connMency  and  devotediien»  she  may 
reasonably  expect  to  win  their  preclow  aoids  Jbr  her 
tdcned  Mister. 

At  Home  and  AbrOad.— Home  is  eminently  wo- 
man's sphere.  In  it  she  sits  as  a  queen  ;  and  around 
it  slic  scnfters  the  most  fascmating  charms.  Any 
thing  wiiieh  would  rtiiiuvc  iiont  the  place  in 
domestic  life  for  which  she  is  so  admiimUy  adapted, 
would  be  a  real  evil,  and  sluiiild  bt  most  camtsdy 
deprecated.  But  with  the  soothing  and  s.iluuiy  iiulu- 
enee  which  she  sheds  on  the  home  circle,  the  Chris- 
I  tiaii  wife  and  mother  may  combine  more  wide-spread 
usefulness,  and  611  an  important  place  in  the  Church 
of  God.  While  home  should  never  be  forsaken  or 
neglected,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  turn  it  into 
a  prison,  or  to  ciothe  it  with  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
cloister  or  the  celL  "When  tlus  is  done,  the  order 

of  nature  is  interfered  with,  and  scrieiis  evils  are 
induced.  Woman  requires  to  engage  in  active  pur* 
stuts  for  the  sake  both  of  mind  and  body ;  and  if  she 
neglects  to  do  so  her  health  is  injured,  her  spirits 
are  depressed,  temptations  arc  invited,  and  in  all 
probability  her  life  is  shortened  by  premature  decline. 
Nor  will  she,  by  spending  a  portion  of  her  time  in 
more  bradng  engagements,  attend  to  ber  home  duties 
any  the  worse.  A  woman  best  promotes  her  fiunily's 
interest  by  using  such  means  as  will  preserve  to  her, 
for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  cheerfid  health  and 
activit)',  and  the  energies  with  which  God  has  blessed 
her ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this,  the  due  exer- 
cise of  all  her  facuUies  is  essential.  Too  much 
domestication  will  culceble  bt>th  her  body  and  her 
mind.  But  by  taking  her  fair  share  in  more  active 
pursuits,  and  especially  such  as  will  lead  her  to  spend 
a  proportion  of  ber  time  out  of  doors,  ber  mental 
and  physical  eneifi^  will  be  reunited,  and  she  will 

be  enabled  to  acconijilish  more,  and  to  do  it  l>cfter, 
than  it  she  had  been  a  very  galley-slave  in  her 
unbroken  attention  to  the  detadls  of  household  man- 
agement. 

The  very  best  change  and  recreation  from  the 
monotonous  and  wcaiieome  duties  of  home  can  be 

found  in  aiding  to  carry  out  those  p'ans  tif  useful- 
ness which  may  arise  in  connection  with  Christian 
activity.  A  walk  or  drive  will  be  all  the  more  inter- 
e»iing  and  iiui^oratint;  svlicn  it  lias  a*?sociated  with 
it  a  valuable  purpose  which  is  to  be  accomplished ; 
a  series  of  visits  will  be  all  the  more  pleasant  and 
beneficial  when  they  are  made  with  an  important 
oNjcct  in  view,  and  contemplate  the  good  of  others. 
If  these  views  are  correct,  leisure  for  doing  good  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  young  womati,  nor  to  her 
whose  domestic  duties  are  light,  nor  yet  to  her  whose 
means  enable  her  largely  to  avail  herself  of  the  aid 
of  others  in  her  household  arrangements,  though,  of 
course,  each  of  these  c  lasses  will  have  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  time  to  devote  to  such  pursuits,  but  nearly 
all  will  have  some  portion  of  their  time  which  they 
CTD  rnn^crrate  to  the  great  work  of  laboring  for 
God,  and  the  greater  the  effort  or  self-denial  by  1 
wfaicit  it  Js  ■secured,  the  richer  will  be  the  reward  j 


conferred  by  him  whose  glory  it  is  their  object  to  i 
advance.  A  little  every  day,  and  a  little  liy  every  | 
one,  would  }'ield  a  great  result  for  God.  | 

Social  Intercourse. — A  great  and  important  field 
of  usefulness  lies  before  woman  in  the  reformation  of 
our  whole  system  of  social  intercourse,  both  in  the 
removal  of  existing  evils,  and  in  pervading  Chri>ti.>n 
society  with  a  feeling  at  once  genial  and  healthy. 
There  are  rules  whidi  propriety  sanction*  and  en- 
forees  in  this  de])artment  which  can  not  be  set  aside ; 
but  it  may  be  suggested  whether  our  cuMoms  do  not, 
in  generjd,eid)er  under  the  name  of  decorum,  reitutre 
a  slavish  adherence  to  practices,  many  of  which  arc 
equally  void  of  reason  and  of  utility  ;  or,  under  the 
idea  of  fionilbulty,  encourage  the  undue  and  unprofit* 
afile  discuscion  of  personal  affairs,  which  neeesisarily 
slides  into  idle  gossip  or  even  slander.    There  can 
be  nothing  more  entirely  valodeaa  than  a  great  pro- 
portion (jf  what  are  denominated  "morninj;  c-iJIs." 
Profit  oi  .my  kind,  or  even  real  friendship,  seems >io 
be  Completely  forgotten.  Dressed  expensively  ac- 
cording to  her  rank  in  life,  without  an  object  before 
her  worthy  of  a  rational  mind — simply  to  return  a  , 
similar  empty  compliment,  and  ^us  keep  up  a  cold  > 
intimacy — a  woman  who  has  a  mind  to  think  and  a  j 
heart  to  feel,  both  of  which  are  placed  in  at  lea»t  1 
temporary  alxiyancc,  paj-s  a  "visit"  tO  another  of  her  f 
sex  endowed  in  like  manner,  and  simDarly  oblivious 
of  her  endowments  and  her  accountability.  Civilities 
arc  interchanged,  hackneyed  remarks  are  made  ou 
hackneyed  subjects,  and  she  takes  her  departure, 
without  liaviiif;  rommunirated  or  received  the  lea<t 
advantage,  tu  repeat,  with  iittlc  varialiun,  the  per- 
formance elsewhere ;  and  probably— if  she  is  a  person 
of  sense — expresses  ber  f;rat;fi cation  when  she  reaches 
home  tliat  the  dull  formality  is  over.    Ilie  repetition 
of  this  cold  routine  must  have  a  deadening  influence 
which  imtlts  alike  for  dev  otion  and  for  practical  duty. 
A  little  courage  would  remedy  the  evil.  j 

Nor  are  ''evenlni'  parties'*  much  better.  In 

worldlv  circles  the  Jam  e  and  song,  the  card  tal>lc  I 
and  kindred  amusements,  relieve  the  tedium  of  fash- 
ion and  of  feasting,  but  at  the  expense  of  produdng 

mental  atui   mot.d   dissi])at:on   and  bodih'  fa(ii;iir  ; 

wliile  among  more  serious  people,  too  often  all  the 
show  and  stiflhess  are  retdned,  while  nothing  good  j 

is  supplied  in  place  of  the  follies  the  evchision  of 
which  consistency  requires.  Is  there  no  possibility 
of  getting  socict\'  to  adopt  usages  which  would  give 
an  opportunity  for  free,  friendly,  pleasant,  and  edify- 
ing social  intercour.se?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
is.  But  if  it  is  to  be  thtn  reformed,  and  if  the 
improved  tone  is  to  be  maintained,  out  Christian 
women  must  have  much  to  do  with  the  change. 
Woman  controls  in  this  department,  and  can  lend 
a  charm  and  ctse  i><  tliat  wbidi  she  desires  to  pro. 
nrofe.  Alread-,-  sl.e  has  done  mttrh  in  tbc  PocinT 
circle  ti>  discoui.ige  the  gros.">cr  vices  which  forme: Iv 
prevailed  ;  let  her  now  seek  to  pervade  convcntion.tl 
usages  with  a which  will  make  them  channels  i.f 
enjoyment,  and  with  a  furfose  which  will  make  them  j 
means  of  doing  good. 
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Beauty  and  Duty. —  i  he  London  Review  pro- 
MVBOes  that  **no  inan  or  woman  has  a  r^ht  to  be 

u^!v,"  and  thus  dismsses  the  matter  :  Men  or  women, 
whatever  their  physical  deformities  may  be,  can  not 
be  utterly  i^gly.  cawept  from  imwal  and  intellectual 
causes,  and  neither  man  nor  woman  has  any  right  to 
be  ugly,  and  that  if  cither  be  so,  it  is  his  or  her  fault, 
nbdemeanor,  or  crime;  and  tint  being  iigty»  they 

can  not  cxjjcct  the  love  of  their  fcllow-crcntnrcs.  No 
nan  can  iove  an  ugly  woman ;  and  if  fathers  and 
notbers  can  love  an  ugly  child,  it  is  a  very  Bore 
struggle,  and  may  be  clutv  aficj-  all,  and  not  love. 
Take  the  case  of  Theodosia  Terkins — fresh,  lair, 
twenty-three,  and  passably  ridi.  She  has  a  fine  and 
form  that  a  sculptcir  rii;,lit  Ir.vc  to  imitate.  I-ut  she 
is  p«rt ;  she  fiirts ;  she  has  a  bad  opinion  of  her  own 
sex  and  of  the  other;  site  has  no  education  of  the 
heart  or  of  the  mind  ;  she  has  no  taste  for  color,  for 
tone,  for  propriety ;  she  is  iast ;  she  is  loud ;  she  is 
eaten  up  with  vanity  and  (fbnodt,  and  thinks  herself 
the  yvty  (  ream  and  quintessence  of  the  world.  In 
ooe  word,  she  is  ugly,  in  spite  of  her  face  and  form. 
To  look  at  her  is  sufficient  to  know  that  she  will  find 
no  one  to  marry  her  except  for  her  money;  and  to 
prophesy  t1-..u  .ifker  she  is  ni.irrieii,  he  would  detest 
her.  It  comes  to  this — that  vshatcvcr  physical  nature 
may  have  neglected  to  do  for  ua»  the  power  of  bdng 
bea'-itifnl  n  iMaitis  with  oiirselves. 

There  arc  moral  appliances  that  arc  better  than 
pliyrical  r«w|C!r  tmd  pomades  to  make  man  or  woman 
lofidly  or  lovable.  It  is  mind  that  createa  bee,  and 


that  makes  little  David  strong  in  the  Lord's  grace, 
handstmier  than  great  Goliadi,  who  is  only  in  the 
devil's  favor.  And  the  stipcrinrit\'  of  this  kind  of 
beauty  over  all  others  is  this,  that  the  older  we  grow, 
the  more  beautifid  we  may  liecome.  ''There  is  one 
glnn-  of  the  morm,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars." 
There  is  one  beauty  of  youth,  another  of  maturity, 
and  another  of  old  age.  Excellent  are  they  all ;  but 

from  it"?  completeness,  as  well  as  from  it^  rarity,  the 
beauty  of  age  is  the  divinest  of  the  three,  the  crown 
and  completion  of  all  the  rest   Youth  is  beautiful 

for  its  [iliysical  ;  matiirifv  for  its  physical  and  moral  ; 
but  old  age  is  the  happy  union  of  the  physical,  the 
moral,  and  the  inteUectual  qualities  that  genenUly 
conniiaiul  love,  respect,  ;iiul  homage.  I  know  an  old 
woman  of  scventy-thrcc  years  of  mtt  of  a  beauty  as 
much  superior  to  that  of  seventeen  as  that  of  aiio«7 
Mount  ISIanc  to  verdant  Primrose  ITiH.  Lovely  are 
the  snow-white  locks,  neatly  parted  over  her  serene 
forehead ;  lovely  are  the  aocenta  of  her  tweet  voice, 
that  speak  loving  kindness  to  all  WOfU  ;  lovely  is 
the  smile  th.-it  starts  from  her  eye,  courses  to  her 
lips,  and  lights  up  all  her  countenance,  when  she 
fondles  a  child,  or  gives  counsel  or  w  isdom  to  young 
man  or  maid  ;  lovely  is  she  even  in  her  mild  reproof 
of  a  wrong-doer;  so  miid  and  gentle — .so  more  than 
j  half  divine — that  he  or  she  who  relapses  afterward 
into  wickedness,  is  reckles.s  and  hardened  indeed.  I 
.  dislike  ugly  people.  I  said  so  at  first.  No  one  has 
'  a  right  to  be  ugly;  and  if  pet^e  choose  to  be  ngly, 
I  it  is  their  own  fiudt,  and  dtey  roost  pay  the  penalty. 


^TRAY  JHOUGHTS. 


A  Cloud  of  Witnesses. — ^The  scene  suggested 
to  OS  is  Olympia,  upon  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 

great  festivals  of  the  ancient  world.  The  gnnies  were 
coiuecrated  to  Jupiter.  Tbey  were  held  in  the  sta- 
dium, an  itmneme  arena  of  about  six  hundred  feet  in 

length,  surrounded  l>v  risinti  tiers  of  benches,  fit  to 
accommodate  ten  thousand  spectators.  On  these 
occasions  it  was  crowded  with  a  vast  muldtnde  of 
lookers-on.  Upon  tlie  arena  were  the  jiidpes  of  the 
course,  who  proclaimed  aloud  the  names  of  the  com- 
petitors, and  challenged  any  one  to  speak  if  they 
knew  any  thing  against  the  freedom  and  virtue  of 
those  who  were  about  to  contend  for  the  prize.  The.se 
competitors  have  been  long  in  training;  they  have 
been  keeping  their  bodies  in  subjection  and  exercis- 
ing themselves  in  order  that  they  may,  if  possible, 
succeed  on  this  eventful  day.  There  i^  every  stimu- 
lus to  excite  their  energy-.  Upon  the  jjillars  of  the 
race-course  were  mottoes  bcarini^  tlic  insrripiions, 
"Excel,"'  "Hasten,"  "Finish  the  course."  There 
are  the  judges  w^ting  to  confer  the  prize  on  the  sue- 
cr^":f-d  competitor's ;  there  is  the  sacred  tripod  with 
the  coveted  prize  upon  it,  which  will  entitle  tl>e 
wearer  of  it  to  a  triumphal  reception  into  his  native 
ci^  when  he  retoms,  to  be  commemorated  all  over 


the  world,  as  he  supposes.  Tlierc  are  the  throngs 
of  spectators  all  around.  The  competitor  looks  up- 
ward ;  first  he  is  Viewildcred  bv  the  ^c'^t  doud  of 
witnesses  whom  he  behold.*),  and  then  he  begins  to 
recognise  among  the  multitude— here,  princes  and 

consuls,  with  their  emli.iss.idors  from  foreign  States, 
vicing  one  with  another  in  the  splendor  of  their  attire 
and  the  number  of  their  retinue ;  there,  fellow-citi- 
zens whi5  are  looking  as  inlercsterl  spectators  anxii,;is 
for  the  credit  of  their  town  ;  yonder,  literary  men 
wIm  will  describe  his  deeds,  and  there,  warriors  who, 
with  the  eye  of  experience,  are  looking  down  upen 
the  events  of  that  day — Olympic  victors,  who  have 
already  trod  that  arena  and  won  that  prize.  As  he 
looks  upward  and  around,  conscious  that  the  eye  of 
(Irecce  ,nnd  of  the  world  IS  upon  him,  how,  at  the 
appointed  signal,  docs  he  cast  aside  eveiy  weight  and 
every  incumbrance  I  He  loiters  not ;  he  looks  not 
around  ;  his  eye  ii|>on  the  goal,  and  thither,  with 
all  eagerutss,  he  urges  his  course. 

This  is  the  type  the  a|x>stle  chooses  of  the  Chris* 
ti.in  life.  There  is,  indeed,  a  striking  analogy  be- 
tween them.  Were  those  games  under  the  sanction 
of  Jupiter?  Our  great  contest  is  under  the  immedi- 
ate laactiim  of  Jehovah.   Though  open  to  all,  it  is 
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ntcetOKtff  if  we  would  succeed  in  contending,  that 
what  was  claimed  on  the  part  nf  the  judges  of  the 
Grecian  games  should  be  veritied  in  our  case.  I  hose 
competitors  most  be  firee  and  triitnooi.  So  if  we 
wuuul  win  the  pri/e,  we  miist  lie  rightly  born — that 
IS,  Iwrn  trom  above ;  wc  must  be  free — free  from  the 
thralldom  of  the  devil ;  we  must  be  virtuous  and  holy, 
for  "without  holiness  no  mm  sh.ill  sec  the  I.oid." 
It  is  a  race.  We  must  run  as  if  there  was  but  one 
prise,  and  i»e  were  determbed  to  be  the  winnen  of 
it— /Sm  Nnmum  H«B, 

"T  Know  Thy  Wokks."— In  all  our  changeful 
life  there  is  no  hiding-place  where  our  Savior  can  not 
find  us.  Alike  in  tlie  dear,  Ixight  sutuhine,  or  in  Uie 
darkening  gloom  of  the  Winter  storm,  his  eye  is  over 
his  people,  and  Itis  inAnite  Icnowledge  weighs  them 
in  the  balance.  When  the  hill  is  steep,  and  briers 
,\m\  thorns  grow  up  its  steep  ascent,  he  is  watching 
the  weary  flock,  .md  helps  and  pities  them,  as  they 
strain  up  the  mountain-side.  When  the  road  lies 
through  velvet  lawns,  and  l)esidc  peaceful  waters,  the 
Shepherd  g.izes  it-iulcrly,  j-ct  fearfully,  upon  them, 
for  these  arc  the  "Enchanted  Grounds,"  where  there 
is  danger  that  the  pilgrim  fall  into  a  fatal  sleep. 

Jesus  knows  the  works  of  liis  poo;i!e.  lie  know-s 
whether  they  are  walking  on  the  skirts  of  the  dread 
forest  of  the  world,  or  whether  tiugr  are  earnestly 
strivint^  after  a  closer  union  to  himself.  He  knows 
when  they  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  pale  children 
of  sorrow,  and  whmi  they  shut  their  ears  to  the  cry 
of  the  desolate.  Their  motives  are  all  open  before 
hiin.  Men  judge  by  results.  Christ  sees  the  secret 
spring. 

Let  the  thi)iij;ht  that  our  Maker  knows  our  works 
stitnulatc  us  to  do  and  dare  for  him.  When  the 
spirit  is  weary  in  wetl'doing,  let  it  lilt  its  eyes  to 
Jesus,  who  \\ent  about  doing  good.  In  the  huur  of 
prayer  let  it  take  encouragement,  because  He  who 
knows  of  its  secret  wrestlings  will  hear  and  sustain. 
Upborne  by  the  everlasting  arms,  and  looking  to  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  fiiith,  let  us  press  on  to 
the  joy  that  is  set  before  ya.-—CkristtaH  TntcUigenctr. 

Christ  tuk  only  Redeemer.— Christ,  of  all  the 
persons  in  the  world,  is  only  fit  to  l>c  my  Kr  ilcemcr, 
Mcdi  It  r,  .md  .Surety,  because  he  alone  is  both  God 
anil  man  \\\  one  person.  If  he  was  not  man,  he  could 
not  undertake  that  otficc ;  if  he  was  not  God,  he 
could  not  pcrrurm  it.  Tf  hr  was  man,  he  C"ti!cl  not 
l>c  capable  of  being  bound  for  me ;  if  he  was  not 
God,  he  would  not  be  able  to  pay  my  debt  It  was 
man  by  whi^m  the  covenant  was  broken,  and,  there- 
fore, man  must  have  suitable  punishment  laid  upon 
him.  It  was  Gcxl  with  whom  it  was  broken,  and, 
therefore,  God  must  have  sati-^facti  n  made  unto  him  ; 
and  as  for  that  satisfaction,  it  was  man  that  had 
offended,  and,  thereibre,  man  alone  conid  make  it 
suitable.  It  w:i->  Go  !  that  was  (ifTt  rH^i  il.  aint,  there- 
fore, God  alone  could  make  it  sufficient  The  sum 
of  all  this  is,  that  man  can  sdfer,  but  he  can  not  sat« 
isfy.  Cod  can  satisfy,  but  he  can  not  suffer  ;  but 
Christ,  l>eing  l>oth  (]od  and  man.  can  both  stifBcr  and 
satisfy  too,  and  so  is  perfectly  fitted  bodi  to  infer  fiir 


man,  and  to  make  satls&etlon  to  God-^  recondle 


Go,1  ! 


and  m.m  to  God.    .-Xnil  thus  Cfirist, 


having  assumed  ray  nature  into  his  person,  and  so 
sattslied  divine  justice  for  oiy  aina,  I  am  received  into 
grace  and  fav  >r  again  with  the  Most  High  God.— 

Bishop  fir.  f  rii  i^c. 

Death  of  Cuiu>R£N.->It  is  a  short  story  and 
easily  told.  Four  out  of  five  of  all  the  children  bom, 
die  before  they  are  ^five  years  old.  But  who  aball 
calculate  all  the  agonies  compressed  in  those  two 
lines  ?  The  nuvelUt  may  linger  over  the  bier,  strew- 
ing flowers  of  sentiiiient;  with  well-feigned  tender- 
ness may  tonch  the  quick  ^o\\\  to  tears.  But  when 
the  flowers  arc  all  laded,  and  the  tears  all  shed,  the 
depth  of  that  agony  lies  unfiithomed  below.  It  is 
not  the  hn]-)cs  wn<!tcd,  or  the  love  potircd  out  in  vain, 
that  make  that  loss  irreparable  to  the  mother's  heart 
Other  children  may  come^  and  the  hofics  Uoom  and 
the  loves  twine  ngain.  But  the  spirit  and  essence  of 
her  own  life  were  in  the  child;  the  best  powers  of 
her  soul  were  blossoming  and  bearing  fruit  then.  It 
is  her  purest,  most  intimate,  farthest-reaching  .aspira- 
tion, which,  to  mortal  cye&,  has  gone  out  ia  blackness 
of  darkness  forever.  Her  life  opens  out  henceforth 
by  that  great  window  which  the  loss  of  the  child 
made,  into  the  hollow  gtllfe  of  eternity.  Blessed  for 
her  if,  instead  of  cold  and  diauny  dampness,  the  pure 
light  %A  kMven  streams  in  through  the  breach.  \V  hen 
the  stars  go  out,  and  the  ocean  ceases  its  plaint  to 
the  shore,  and  all  finite  things  fade  in  the  white  light 
of  eternity,  the  mother's  soul  may  be  mide  whole 
again.  Till  then  she  walks  bereaved. 

The  Nrrn  hf  riir  BiTH.r,— Wcnry  human  natnre 
lays  its  head  on  the  bosom  of  the  Divine  Word,  or  it 
has  no  where  to  lay  its  head.  TMnblers  on  the  verge 

of  the  (lark  and  terrible  valley,  which  parts  the  land 
of  the  living  from  the  untried  hereafter,  take  this 
fund  of  human  tendem^  yet  of  godlike  strength,  or 
they  toiler  into  the  gloom  without  prop  or  stay. 
They  who  look  their  last  upon  the  1)eloved  dead,  lis- 
ten to  this  voice  of  soothing  and  peace,  or  else  death 
is  no  lifring  up  of  everlasting  doon,  and  no  infolding 
in  everlasting  arms,  but  an  endii^  as  appalling  to  the 
reason  as  to  the  senses,  the  usher  to  a  chamel -house 
whose  highest  faculties  and  noblest  feelings  lie 
crushed  with  the  animal  wreik.  an  intinite  tragedv, 
maddening  and  sickening,  a  blackness  of  darkness 
forever. 

Im.mortal  AsriRATio.NS.— Like  the  belief  in  a 
Deity,  the  Vieller  in  the  soulV  immnrtaiity  is  rather  a 
natural  feeling,  an  adjunct  of  scli-ron»ciousness,  than 
a  dogma  belonging  to  any  particular  age  or  country. 
It  gives  eternity  to  mart'?  nature,  .md  reconciles  its 
seeming  anomalies  .\nd  contradictions ;  it  makes  him 
Strong  in  weakness,  and  perfectable  in  imperfectioiit, 

and  it  alone  i;i\es  an  adequate  'ili'ict  f.:>r  his  hopes 
and  energies,  and  value  and  dignity  to  his  pursuits. 
It  is  concurrent  with  the  belief  in  an  infinite  Spirit, 
since  it  ischictlv  tlinviij^h  consciousiic^^  of  the  dignity 
of  the  mind  withiti  us  that  we  learn  to  .-ippredate  its 
evidences  in  the  univerM.  To  forti^',  and,  as  6r 
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possible,  to  impart  this  hope,  -m-as  the  great  aim  of 
ancient  wisdom,  whether  expressed  in  forms  of  po- 
etry or  philosophy,  as  it  wn  of  the  mysteries,  snd  it 
is  of  ^fasonry.  Lil'c  rising  out  of  death  was  the 
great  mystery  which  symbolism  delighted  tq  represent 
under  a  thoasand  ingenious  forms. 

TuuUi.iii". — Like  the  wiuJ  ihrou^jii  the  aisles  of  a 
'     cathedral  sweeps  the  stream  of  thought  through  the 
I     chambers  of  the  brain.    It  may  liri>;ir  awliile,  i>laying 
melancholy  mu&tc,  but  it  is  not  thine,  thou  knowest 
I     not  whence  it  cometk  It  flashes  on  like  the  Bghti^ 
from  heaven,  when  you  least  expect  it,  and  all  that 
is  th^K  own  is  to  recognize  its  presence.   As  the 
txot  in  the  hands  of  the  master  renders  a  wonderful 

harmony,  so  it  is  with  men.  The  mysterious  fabric 
J  of  the  brain,  with  its  organization  of  exquisite  fine- 
I  ncsa,  is.  bat  a  flute  or  a  bn^e^  and  the  bieadi  of  the 
master  is  the  living  God.  Reader,  what  is  memory 
but  the  shadow  of  the  past  ?  When  events  have  lost 
the  liillness  of  die  iveseat  reality,  they  yet  leave  an 
uncertain  image  in  their  rear.  On  some  it  falls  like 
sunbeams  on  the  mountain  summits,  iightiiig  them 
up  with  glory ;  like  the  deepest  shade  of  midnight 
around  the  motmtain's  base.  The  saddest  recollec- 
tions of  some  men  are  but  the  shadow  of  a  butterfly 
on  a  garden  at  noontide — they  cover  an  atom  of  the 
soul,  and  that  but  for  a  moment ;  those  of  others  are 
like  the  image  of  the  earth  cast  upon  the  face  of 
heaven,  that  reaches  to  ecii^e  the  farthest  star,  aiid 
to  hide  the  gloiy  of  its  sMnii^ 

IHiCBrrFnLMCSS  of  thb  Heakt.— Deceit  is  one  of 

the  prime  elements  of  the  natural  heart.  It  is  more 
fuU  of  deceit  than  any  other  object  We  sometimes 
call  the  sea  deceitful  At  evening  the  sea  appears 
perfectly  Calm,  or  there  is  a  pentle  ripple  on  tlie  wa- 
ten,  and  the  wind  blows  favorably ;  during  the  night 
a  storm  may  come  on,  md  the  treadieroos  waves  are 
like  mountain  billows,  covering  the  ship.  Tint  the 
heart  is  deceitful  "above  all  things  "—more  treacher- 
ous than  the  treacherous  sea.  The  doods  are  often 
very  deceitful.  Sometimes,  in  a  time  of  drought,  they 
promise  rain ;  but  they  turn  out  to  be  clouds  without 
rain,  and  the  farmer  is  disappointed.  Sometimes  the 
doods  appear  calm  and  settled ;  but  before  the  morn- 
ing torrents  of  rain  are  falling.  But  the  heart  is  de- 
ceitful "  above  all  things."  Many  animals  are  deceit- 
ful The  serpent  is  more  snbtile  than  any  beast  of 
the  field  ;  somclimcs  it  will  appear  quite  harmless,  but 
suddenly  it  will  put  on  its  deadly  sting  and  give  a 
mortal  wound  But  (he  natural  heart  is  more  de- 
ceitful than  a  serpent ;  "above  all  things."  It  is  de- 
ceitful in  two  ways— in  deceiving  others  and  itselt — 
M*C]ktytie» 

SnuxiKG  Out.— In  the  long  run  the  habit  of 
keeping  back  niucli  uf  what  he  thinks  acts  destruct- 
ively on  the  man  himseli  The  practice  dims  his 
cMMoencie  and  aliers  his  creed.  He  sttppKsaes  so 
modi  that  in  the  end  he  bolts  out  part  of  himseli; 
and  hardly  Imows  what  he  believes  as  a  man,  and 
«4iat  as  a  partisan.  While  the  process  of  decline  is 
taioK  on,  d»e  maa^  uttcnnoea  lack  the  wimtb,  the 


clear  ring,  the  sharp  edge,  which  wc  find  in  the  ideas 
that  come  straight  from  the  heart  and  brain.  That  is 
why  partisan  speedies  sound  so  liollow.  That  is  why 

the  writings  of  able  men  in  the  leading  columns  even 
of  the  chief  journals  so  often  lack  edge  and  distinct- 
ness, and  seem  the  work  of  an  intellectual  machine, 
rather  than  of  a  living  Intellect.  It  is  f  )r  the  same 
reason  that  most  men  arc  $0  much  smaller  than  na- 
ture meant  them  to  be.  Nature  meant  them  to  be 
big  and  well-formed;  but  they  are  stunted  and  dis- 
proportioned  because  some  of  their  faculties  have 
not  been  exercised  at  all.  They  will  not  speak  out, 
they  will  not  say  what  they  think ;  so  they  Ixcome 
like  unto  the  thing  they  worship— the  God  of  corpo- 
rate action,  whose  gospel  is  that  of  Suppression, 
whose  hymns  are  made  up  of  abstract  phrases,  punc* 
tuated  with  winks,  and  unto  whose  throne  goes  up, 
day  and  night,  the  incense  of  hypocrisy.  Mr.  Mill 
believes  this  lack  of  individuality  to  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous sign  in  modern  civilization.  At  least  if  men 
would  dare  to  lead  the  lives  marked  out  for  them  by 
nature^  they  would  speedily  be  very  diflisrent  firom  a 
race  of  mental  and  moral  dwarfs.  Keats  spoke  the 
truth  under  the  vail  of  poetical  exaggeration  when  he 
said  that  if  each  would  expiresB  hin»d(  eadi  would 
l>c  great,  and  humanity  would  become     grand  de> 

niocracy  of  forcst-trecs." 

Treatment  of  Love.— Strange  is  it  that  the  pas- 
sion of  love  should  not  be  tsdten  Into  deeper  consid- 
eration by  our  teachers  and  our  legislators.  People 
educate  and  legislate  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
in  the  world ;  but  ask  the  priest,  ask  the  physidan ; 
let  them  reveal  the  amount  of  moral  and  phj'sical  re- 
sults from  this  one  cause.  Must  love  be  ever  treated 
with  profaneness,  as  a  mere  illusion  ?  or  with  coarse- 
ness, as  a  mere  impulse  ?  or  with  lear,  as  a  mere  dis- 
ease? or  with  shame,  as  a  mere  weakness?  or  with 
levity,  xs  a  mere  accident?  Whereas  it  is  a  great 
mystery  and  a  grcflt  necoBify,  lying  at  the  Ihundation 
of  hum--!  :xi<-tcncc,  morality,  and  happiness,  myste- 
rious, universal,  iaevitable  as  death.  Death  mu.st 
come,  and  love  must  come ;  but  the  state  in  which 
they  find  us — whether  blinded,  a-sloni>hed,  frightened, 
and  ignorant,  or,  like  reasonable  creaturej»,  guarded, 
prepared,  and  fit  to  manage  our  own  feelings  this 
depend."?  nn  ourselves  ;  and,  for  want  of  self-manage- 
ment and  self-knowledge,  look  at  the  evils  that  en- 
sue I— hasty,  improvident,  unsuitable  narrisgee;  re- 
pining, diseased,  or  vicious  celibacy;  irretrievable 
infamy,  cureless  insanity ;  the  death  that  comes  early, 
and  the  love  that  comes  late— reversing  the  primal 
laws  of  our  natures. 

A\  Ir.LrsTK.\Tl()N  OK  Scripture. — A  traveler  in 
Syria  says  that  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  roads  are 
filled  with  wandering  herds  and  flodn,  and  droves  of 
donkeys,  with  one  attendant  herdsman,  .all  returning 
home  for  the  night,  after  |>asture  on  the  neighboring 
hill-tops.  As  soon  as  they  get  to  die  outskirts  of 
the  vill.age,  each  separates  from  the  other,  and  unat- 
tended pursues  ila  way  to  its  master's  door.  "  The 
ox  knoweth  Its  owmr,  and  the  as*  hl»  master** 
arib." 
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Contemporary  ^iterature. 


The  ^rA'?';ACRE  of  St.  BaRTHOI.OMITW.  /'receded 
by  a  History  of  the  Jteiigious  iVart  tn  tht  Jifign  of 
CharUi  IX»  By  Hemy  White.  With  lUmtrations. 
Sri).    Rp.  497,     $1.75.  York:  Harper  &* 

Brothers.    CitictHmti:  Robert  Chrke  Co. 

Thb  b  an  adndraUe  snooessor  and  oompaiuon  of 

Smiles's  History  of  the  Huguenots  noticed  a  short 
time  ago.  It  is  a  rdsaoe  of  a  work  which  baa  drawn 
forth  high  commendationt  from  the  British  press.  It 
will  be  accepted  as  a  careful  and  judicious  review  of 
this  most  remarkable  and  terrible  chapter  of  modem 
history.  It  is  not  a  hastily  compiled  voliime  for  the 
market,  bat  is  a  critical  study,  giving  evidence  on 
every  pnsfe  of  preat  research,  candor,  and  impar- 
tiality, and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  most 
recent  sources  of  information.  Atnindanoe  of  fresh 
and  valu.iblo  nntcrial  rcccntlv  bronuht  out  in  maga- 
zine and  review  articles,  and  in  recent  publications, 
such  as,  '*The  Correspondence  of  lliilip  11,**  "Hie 
Letters  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,"  "  Rclnzioni  "  of  the 
Venetian  embassadors,  The  Archives  of  the  House 
of  Orange,"  etc.,  and  free  access  to  the  manuscripts 
of  public  and  private  libr.irits,  make  it  i)os.siI)Ic  and 
desirabte  to  produce  a  new  and  more  critical  history 
of  tlwae  dreadfiil  times.  Of  all  these  sources  of 
information  Mr.  White  has  made  excellent  use.  As 
a  result  the  author  is  compelled  frequently  to  dis- 
credit the  itatetiwnts  of  the  older  writers,  carelessly 
copied  by  their  successors.  The  unscrupultms  Cath- 
erine (le  Nfeilici.*!  and  the  "  half  insane  "  Charles  are 
not  painted  in  colors  so  dark  as  those  of  preceding 
writers,  the  author  giving  them  the  benefit  of  "  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,"  and  «  f  t!ic  ix>s«csstnn  of 
"many  estimable  qualities."  Still  they  stand  out  on 
these  pages  in  terrible  emfcience  in  eviL  Respecting 
the  Mass.icrc  of  St.  Kartholoniew.  there  are  two 
theories.  Some  writers  contend  that  it  was  the 
resnlt  of  a  long  premeditated  plot;  others  are  of 
opinion  that  it  wa'?  the  accidental  result  of  a  mo- 
mentary spasm  of  mingled  terrcMr  and  £uuuicisin, 
caused  by  the  onsuooessfiil  attempt  to  murder  Co* 
ligny.  The  author  inclirics  to  the  latter  view,  and 
supports  it  by  much  new  material  recently  brought 
to  light  tb.  Whiter  style  is  nervous  and  vigorous* 
always  forcible,  .ind  frequently  rises  to  eloquence. 
The  spirit  of  the  book  is  tolerant,  conscientious^  and, 
as  &r  as  possible,  perhaps,  impardaL  Tt  is  a  valttaUe 
contribution  to  tte  history  of  those  dark  and  ter- 
rible times. 

Poems  by  Ellt-n  riFMVNTtVK  Howartk.  S,jHare 
24mo,    Pp.   112.    Newark,  N.  J.:  Martin  Ji. 

The  name  of  FJlcn  Clementine  Howarth  i'«  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  the  Repository.  She  is  a  genuine 
poet,  a  true  cl^ld  of  nature— a  poet  bom,  not  made. 


j  Though  her  name  \<  known  to  many,  her  tmichinij 
history  is  known  to  few.  "  In  Trenton,  N.  J.,"  says  the 
pre&ce  to  this  little  volume,  "stands  •  row  of  plain 
little  frame  houses.  There  is  nothing  about  them  to 
arrest  attention.  One  only  is  distinguished  in  any 
way  from  its  neighbon.  It  bears  the  simple  an> 
nounccment,  •Ciimrs  Canto  TTr.Rr,'  painted  on  a 
strip  of  tin  and  nailed  to  the  weatherboards.  The 
front  door  opens  directly  into  a  small,  poorly  fur- 
nished apartment.  A  rag-carpet  covers  the  fJoor,  a 
couple  of  tables  and  several  broken  chairs  are  scat- 
tered alymt,  books  are  piled  here  and  there,  a  few 
engravings  hang  on  the  walls,  and  a  crriss  leans  upon 
the  mantle-sliclf.  An  open  door  shows  a  small 
kitchen  adjoining,  and,  beyond,  a  porch  shaded  by 
morning-glories.  Five  or  six  noisy  children  give  life 
fo  the  scene,  the  central  figure  of  which  is  the  kneel- 
ing form  of  a  woman,  clad  in  faded  calico,  and  busily 
at  work  caning  the  scat  of  a  chair.  This  woman, 
toilinc;  aniiil  the  children,  with  tired  hands  striving 
to  will  bread  for  all,  is  the  mother  of  the  humble 
home — is  Nfrs.  Howarth — the  author  of  some  of  the 
mo^t  tender,  i;rni:fful,  an«?  popular  lyrics  of  the  day." 

Her  life  has  been  one  of  mental  and  physical  suf- 
fering; Bom  of  parents  In  very  humUe  dream- 
stances,  at  the  age  of  seven  she  went  to  work  in  a 
factory  to  fill  her  own  mouth  with  bread  and  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Moved  al>out  from  place  to 
place  as  her  father,  a  calico-printer,  could  find  cn.- 
ployment,  she  had  scarcely  any  opportunities  ibr 
education. 

"  Through  the  smalt  libraries  in  the  factory  vil- 
Iai;es,"  she  writes,  "  always  free  for  the  bands,  I  gen- 
erally had  plenty  of  reading.  Afl  we  never  remained 
long  in  one  place,  I  had  no  friends  or  acquaintances 
out  of  my  own  family;  never  attended  any  of  their 
merry-makings ;  cared  nothing  for  dress ;  seldom 
went  to  Church ;  in  short;  cared  for  nobody  and  no- 
body cared  for  me." 

When  eighteen  years  of  age  Ellen  nusried  a  Mr. 
Ifowarth,  also  a  calico-printer,  and  went  to  1i\c  ;ii 
the  city  f>f  Trert  11,  N.  J.,  where  she  still  resides. 
Her  husband's  trade  was  good  when  she  married, 
but  it  sooii  went  down,  and  he  ttimed  his  attention 
to  the  machine  shops.  While  workinp:  in  one  of 
them  he  met  with  an  accident  which  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  one  eye^  and  greatf y  impaired  the  dght 
of  the  other,  so  that  he  i.^  no  longer  able  to  work. 
As  the  mother  of  five  children,  bright,  lumdsome 
tittle  girls,  the  whole  support  of  the  femily  has  fellen 
upon  her  slunilders,  and  she  supplies  their  wants  as 
well  as  she  can  by  bottoming  diairs.  Such  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  this  sweet  poet 

Her  verses  are  characterized  by  naturalness,  s\>cet- 
ness,  tenderness ;  th^  are  smooth  and  rhythmical, 
expressing  delicate  shades  of  feeling  and  ahnost 
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cmy  giperience  of  the  heart  The  wonder  it,  not 

I     thai  Mrs.  llowarth  writes  so  well,  but  that  she  writes 
at  ail  How  a  poOT  woouw,  surrouaded  by  a  large 
I    family,  all  of  whom  are  looking  to  her  for  bread, 

struggling  to  keep  "  the  sword  from  the  soul,  and  the 
.  wolf  irom  the  door,"  ever  has  an  inspiratioa  it  may 
I    be  hard  to  underatsnd.  Poets  are  bom,  not  made, 

and  write  because  they  can  not  help  it — as  the  sun 
J  thioeab  and  the  dew  All^,  or  the  brook  babbiee. 
I  They  are  impelled  to  write  by  tlie  apirit  wUch  is 
I  within,  although,  as  in  the  case  kA  Robert  Burns  and 
,  Leigh  Hunt,  the  key  to  the  song  is  often  detennined 
'    by  ootward  circumstances. 

I  She  stood  one  day  at  the  door  wataUng  lier  little 
Mary — ;i  Iwautiful  infant,  hardly  two  years  old — 
placing  in  the  street,  when  a  pair  of  runaway  horses 
dallied  bjr.  In  an  instant  her  child  WW  killed  before 
her  cj-es.    She  picked  up  the  poor,  cnishcd  little 

Itxidy,  and,  clasping  it  in  her  arms,  carried  it  into  the 
hooie.  Yet  she  has  said  to  a  ftlead  of  her  heart, 
"I  have  suffered  worse  thin^  than  this."  The  fol- 
lowing beautiAil  poem  will  be  better  appreciated  in 
die  1^  of  dil*  inddeut  I 

i    *nioe  wflt  as  w  gmw  otd, 

!         Nor  weary,  nor  ud,  in  the  home  of  thy  Uftk; 
My  beautiful  lily,  thy  leaves  will  nnfold 

In  a  dime  that  i*  ]>urer  .ind  brighter  than  Mrflk 
O I  Holy  and  £ur,  I  rejoice  itiou  art  ihere, 
III  I  tut  kingdod)  of  light,  with  iu  cities  of  gold : 
I      Wiicr*  th«  air  ihriOi  with  ai^l  hoaaimi^  and  nhan 

Never  graw  eld  I 
I  am  a  ppgrins  with  tonow^  ain 

Ufc  ia  a  wmiAm  Mgr  tide  10  udo— 
Wall  win  k  be  if  it  end  iM<  fn  woe. 

I*ray  for  me,  sweet,  I  am  latJcn  with  care. 
Dark  are  my  f-imiPtit-i  wiili  mililcw  .imi  mold; 

TIhN^  my  btiK'it  ^nRcl,  art  <iin1c.<>s  and  &ir, 

AJtd  wilt  never  grow  old,  sweel, 
Mewpowaldl 

Now,  canst  thou  hear  from  thy  home  in  the  skiei^ 

All  the  fond  words  I  am  whispering  to  thee? 
Doat  thoa  k)oit  dam  on  me  with  the  soA  eycii 

GfMling  ae  «ft  CM  thy  apifit  waa  free? 
So  \  helieve,  thoogh  the  shadows  of  Hme 

H:.!e  t!ic  briplit  spirit  I  yet  shjill  beliold  : 
Thou  wilt  still  love  mc,  ancl — pleasure  sublime— 
Hwu  wih  never  grow  old,  SWaa^ 
Never  grow  old  I 

Thus  wilt  thou  be  when  tlie  pilRnm,  ffrown  gray. 

Weeps  wh<.-n  tlie  vinen  from  ihc  heartbsloqeafeiiTCei 
Faith  shall  behold  thee  as  p<iire  as  the  day 

Tliou  wert  ton  <rom  the  earth  and  HaiMlplMled  to  Hei«C& 
Oh  holy  and  Air,  I  «|jaka  lh«Mt  an  tbva^ 

la  that  UaBdDoi  of  lighi;  widi  its  dtioa  flfsd^ 
Where  the  air  thrilk  with  angel  hosannas,  and  Where 
Tbou  wilt  never  grow  old,  sweet, 
WewirowsM.r* 

ItoiMBBYjoMNEiiWAKoHowsLi,:  IntwVUmus. 

Autker. 

Of  the  merits  of  these  poems  we  are  not  prepand 

to  speak  finally.  The  author  comes  to  us  unheralded 
aad  unknowm,  the  publisher  of  his  own  productions. 
A*  votiiine%  and  in  every  respect  pertaining  to  the 


printer^  art;  they  are  handsome  books,  printed  In  a 

very  clear  and  readable  type,  on  pure,  good  paper, 
and  well  botmd,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  and 
on  die  oenter-talile  Nor  in  a  literary  pomt  of  ^iew 
will  they  dishonor  any  library,  nor  need  the  most 
£utidious  hesitate  to  give  them  a  place  on  the  table. 
They  are  pure,  elegant,  religious,  Christian.  We 
have  not  found  a  thoqgltt  or  suggestion  that  all  might 
not  read— and  this  ia  no  small  oommendadon  for  a 
Tolmne  of  poems  in  out  day.  The  tendency  of  every 
poem  here  is  to  devale  and  refiie^  to  give  noWer 
thoughts  of  Nature,  grander  ctmceptions  of  God,  a 
tenderer  love  for  Christ,  and  a  broader  charity  for 
mankind.  The  author  unquestionably  evinces  learn- 
inp;,  taste,  and  poetic  fire.  His  style  is  ro'k!,  and 
each  poem  moves  along  vigorously,  utifalictiiiyly,  in 
music  of  dilbring  messnres.  The  two  volumes  con- 
tain sixteen  poems,  several  of  them,  such  as  *'  Poca- 
I  h ontas,"  "  Niagara,"  "Antajus,"  **  Montezuma,"  "Mag- 
I  ilalcn,**  I'Meaatah,**  etc.,  bebig  long  and  carelbny 
elaborated  studies.  Our  difficulty  with  these  vnhimes 
is  to  assign  them  their  just  place  in  recent  poetry. 
Thqr  lutve  mach  more  llian  onfinary  dalms  to  a 
position  in  American  poetry ;  and  yet  they  belong  to 
a  kind  of  poetry  that  it  has  always  been  difficult  for 
ns  to  appreciate.  We  confess  there  is  mi^  in  these 
volumes  that  we  can  not  iniderstand — long  jiassat'cs 
that,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  can  not  unravel  and  reduce 
to  the  comprehension  of  our  prosaic  sense.  Of 
course,  the  difficulty  must  be  in  us ;  the  poet  con* 
ceives  beyond  oor  sphere  of  thought.  When  he 
does  approach  our  range  of  conceptions,  and  cx<* 
presses  things  in  a  straightforward,  commun-$enae 
way,  we  find  many  thoughts  that  are  charming,  many 
gems  of  fancy,  many  lieautiful  and  happy  tarns  of 
expression.  Most  of  "Pocahontas"  is  above  our 
level,  though  here  and  there  we  can  find  most  excel- 
lent things  about  woman,  love,  wife,  mother,  etc 
"Niagara"  is  really  a  ^rand  poem,  and  we  can  un- 
der s!  '  it  ?.[].  "Magdalen"  is  licauliful,  true,  ten- 
der, and  lull  of  charity.  On  the  whole  we  are  satisfied 
that  tliere  b  poetiy  here,  and  are  disposed  to  alhnr, 
ditS  poet,  and  all  others,  to  snatch  the  lyre  as  best 
lie  cait,  and  pour  out  his  inspirations  spontaneously 
and  natunlly  with  as  little  cramphv  possible  by 
die  hwa  of  Aatidiona  art 

The  Sabhath  ScH(X)t.  Tm^f.x.    /7v       (7.  P.rr- 
dee,  A,  M.  l^mo.  Pp.  256.   {1.2^  Pkiladtlphia: 

The  de^tt  of  diJs  work  is  to  observe,  collate,  and 

condense,  as  far  as  possible,  the  best  thotiphts,  expe- 
rience, and  observation  of  Sabbath  school  lal'oicrs 
and  authors,  hodi  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain,  .and  to  combine  these  with  the  t.\iLiisi\e 
observation  and  experience  of  the  author.  It  is  a 
Vade  Meam  tot  the  Sunday  school  officer  and 
teacher,  and  contains  chapters  on  the  Origin,  History, 
and  Progress  of  Sunday  Schools,  the  most  approved 
Frindplea  and  Plane  of  Teadilng,  Model  Lessons 
and  Enunplc^  die  Use  of  Illustration,  Object -Teach- 
ing, Bladtboard  Eiercises,  Approved  Outlines,  the 
Art  of  Qaettioftb^^  Securing  Attendon,  Preparatioai 
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of  tlie  LeSMM,  Illustrative  Teaching,  Child'CliltUK, 
MAiiagement  of  Iniant  Schools,  Intermediate  Cla'^scs, 
and  Voung  Men's  Classes;  as  well  as  the  proper 
conducting  of  Conventions,  Teadiers*  Intitutcfl,  Nor- 
mal Classes,  Missionary  AssndatioTis,  Juvenile  So- 
cieties, Youths'  Temperance  Meetings,  Children's 
Prayer  Meetbiga,  Pieadtinir  to  die  Young,  Anniver- 
saries-,  etc,  topctlicr  with  a  list  of  Desirable  Books 
and  Uelps  for  Superintendents  and  Teachen,  a  form 
of  Constitutioa  and  Bjr-Um^  Sondaj  Sdiool  Stadt- 

tiCiiCtG. 

\.\Y\-.  ANT)  T.KITI  RS  UK  El.IZAIlE TH,  I, AST  DrCHESS 

OF  Gordon.  By  Kev.  A.  Moody  StuarL  IVitA  a 
Portrait.    i6mA    Pp.  422.    Mrew  Ytrii:  ROert 

Carter  d^*  Brothers. 

Th:;;  is  aii  iutcrcsting  liiography,  given  mostlv  in 
the  words  ot  her  own  diary  and  letters,  of  an  eminent 
Christian  lady,  bom  in  1794,  and»  after  a  life  of 
seventy  ycar<?  of  cxcni])lary  piety  and  large  useful- 
ness, taken  to  her  reward  in  the  early  part  of  1864. 
Her  lile  is  an  example  of  pure  and  devoted  piety,  of 
entire  consecration,  and  of  benevolent  activity  in  one 
surrounded  by  every  earthly  luxury,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity and  temptation  to  a  worldly  lii^  nitii  every 
personal  accoroplisbinait  and  qaalificatkm  ior  iluning 
in  stich  a  life. 

The  Weaver  Boy  Who  Became  a  Missionary  : 
Being  the  Story  of  the  Life  md  LlAtn  ^  Mknid 
Livingstone.    By  H.  G.  Adams.    l6w4   fl**  379- 

New  York :  Robert  Carter  Brothers. 

As  the  title  indicates  this  is  a  sketch  of  the  won- 
derlbl  adventores  and  disooverlea,  perils  and  stiffer- 

Jngs,  of  D.iud  I.ivirpstone,  the  eminent  missionnry 
and  explorer  of  Africa,  being  compiled  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  large  worls  of  Z>r.  IJnngstone  him* 
self,  but  condensed  nnd  .somewhat  modified  in  style, 
so  as  to  bring  the  most  striking  features  of  his  career 
as  mSsaioRary  and  explorer  Into  the  compass  of  this 

small  voliinu-,  and  to  adapt  it  more  cspcciallv  to  the 
young  reader.  Let  every  young  Christian  read  this 
book,  and  catdi  from  it  inspiration  and  tiie  spirit 

oT  sacrifiiTc  and  devotion  fur  the  CfariBtianunng  of  the 

dark  1at\d  of  which  it  treats. 

Bible  IIouks  :  Beit^  Ltauti  from  tht  NoU-Book  of 
M«  Late  Mary  B.  M,  Zhtnemu  l6m<K  Pp.  319. 
New  York:  Rtint  Qtrtir  &*  Brothers. 
This  is  an  admirnWc  little  book,  as  full  of  moral, 
religiouis  sensible  ihoughts  as  it  is  of  pages.  The 
body  of  the  work  consists  of  reflections  by  the  author 
on  passages  and  incidents  of  the  Scriptures.  For 
three  or  four  years  before  her  death,  which  took 
place  at  Cbifc^on  Mame,  on  tie  ad  of  FdHmary, 
18^5,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  Mrs.  Duncan  had 
lived  very  much  the  life  of  an  invalid.  During  these 
years  she  was  In  the  habit  of  spending  «  great  part 
of  the  time  she  could  spare  from  her  necessary  home 
duties  in  the  prayerful  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 
In  such  study  she  seldom  uaed  other  boohs,  but 
compared  one  part  of  Scripture  with  another.  Tn 
writing  these  reflections  she  bad  no  other  object  than 
to  set  down  her  own  fresh  thotights ;  and  because 


she  bad  no  other  object.  She  has  done  It  simply  and 

luridly,  but  also  heautifully.  We  can  heartily  agree 
with  Mr.  Spurgcon's  commendatory  notice  of  the 
Ei^^h  edition :  "Her  nole-booic  Is  a  treasure  in- 
deed, and  the  leaves  here  given  to  the  world  arc 
precious  beyond  all  price.  She  read  the  Bible,  and 
not  books  about  the  Bible,  and  henee  her  tftoughts 

arc  fresh  and  sjjarliling  with  the  dews  of  heaven." 
To  the  "  Bible  Hours "  are  added  "  Leaves  from  a 
Mother^  Note-Book,*'  and  these  pages  also  are  fiill 

of  jiractical,  scnsiMe,  siigt^cstive  thoiijjhts.  Every 
Christian  woman  will  find  this  little  book  a  treasure. 

Bund  Nelly's  Boy,  and  Other  Stories.  By  T. 
S.  Ai^kmr,  Pp.  192.   miadetfiia:  /1rr> 

kenfiitu  ^  Htgptu. 

This  little  volume  contains  eight  stories  wTitten  in 
that  charming,  truthful,  instructive  style  of  T.  S. 
Arthur,  winch  has  made  his  stories  favorites  with  all 
who  love  pure,  true,  natural  fiction.  They  will  V.c 
read  eagerly  by  the  young,  but  men  and  women  may 
read  these  stories  and  learn  many  a  valuable  lesson 
from  them.  "  P.lind  Nelly's  Boy,"  "  Unfading  Fi-w- 
crs,"  and  "The  Nobler  Life,"  will  especially  reword 
any  who  will  read  them. 

Tom  Mf llkk  ;  «r,  Afitt  JUaity  Detft.  By  Mrt.  M, 
E.  R.xh.'cU.    \(,mo.  fp.  351.  fkStoiHtliim:  J, 

C.  Garrigtus  ^  Co. 

Tom  Miller  is  a  good  type  of  the  American  boy, 
developed  by  the  stem  discipline  of  labor  and  want, 
and  led  l)y  the  Icssfins  and  prayers  of  .i  pion'^  mi  »tlier, 
from  an  unpromising  boyhood  into  a  strong  and 
oselbt  manhood.  It  will  prove  a  book  of  encours^e- 
mcnt  to  those  to  whom  it  h  dedicated,  "  jxwr,  tined- 
ucatcd.  Christian  mothers  who  are  striving  in  lowly 
homes,  by  the  8|Ait  of  gentle  heroism,  under  severe 
difficulties  and  afHictlon.*;,  to  rccomrnend  to  their  dear 
ones  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  &jthfid 
teadien.  who  ate  casting  tfidr  *btread  upon  the 
waters*  Irasdng  the  jiromiM*  of  God." 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Ths  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1868L 
Re^:  D.  D.  li^edon,  D.  D.,  cdll.yr.  N-.o  Y^k: 
Carlton  Porter. — The  Quarterly  comes  with  an 
excellent  table  of  contents.  (Albert  Haven  finishes 
his  articles  on  "The  Divine  Element  in  Inspiration." 
"  Limits  between  Thysiology  and  Psychology "  is  an 
interesting  artide  by  Dr.  Jewell,  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
Kidder  ^ives  e.vrclhmt  thoughts  on  the  "lli.story  of 
the  Christian  Church."  "Physical  Cause  of  the 
Death  of  Christ,"  by  Robert  Cnrnm,  M-  D. ;  "The 
Africo- American,"  by  Dr.  Curry ;  "  Our  Fast  and 
Present  Relations  to  Slavery,"  by  Rev.  L.  C.  Matlack, 
and  "The  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburdi  In  Canada," 
by  Kev.  T.  Webster,  compleitt  die  list  of  aitidea. 

The  NonTH  1>kitish  Rrv'tFw,  M.irch,  iSf^S. 
Aifterican  Edition.  New  York:  Leotiard  Scdt  Pub- 
Iblung  CNH^Mrr.— *•  n«nc&  Criticism— M.  Renan,** 
"  Popular  Philosophy  in  its  Relation  to  Life,"  "  The 
Atomic  Theory  of  Lucretius,"  and  "Ireland,^ 
arddes  wbidt  wOl  wdl  repay  pemsL 
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New  York  Sunday  Schools.— There  arc  313 
P'otcstanl  Sunday  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
kanns  77^50  scholars  on  roll,  and  an  average  attend- 
ancf  nf  «;i,24'? ;  of  Catholic,  Hebrew,  and  other 
denominations,  there  are  53  .Sabbath  achods,  having 
^^75  aehobn  on  roll,  and  an  average  attendance 
rf  ;*'.f>02;  making  a  total  of  11^,12$ 
,   iiO,i45  average  attendance.  The  State  census  of  1865 
I  gives  169,493  diildren  between  ^  ages  of  5  and  16 
I    in  the  n>v%  so  that  nearly  three-qtiartcrs  of  this  num- 
bex  receive  some  Sunday  school  instruction.  The 
Catholic  achoots  are  by  &r  die  taigest  Oat  of  39 
Rcho  Is  tlicy  have  fourteen  Vfith  1,000  ptjpils  and 
upward,  and  two  of  2,000,  one  of  3,000,  and  one  of 
4,00a  The  Eirfsoopaliaiis  rank  next,  having  two 
schools  of  over  700  ?cholnr«.    The  Lutherans  have 
I   one  of  the  same  size,  and  there  are  a  number  belong- 
in;;  to  other  denominations  of  500  and  upward.  Sun- 
riiv     hools  are  .1  pcailLirU'  Anu-riran  institution, 
and  in  no  country  have  they  succeeded  so  well  as  in 
the  United  States.   In  the  West  they  have  flotirished 
remarkably.    The  last  report  of  the  Anu  rican  Sun- 
day School  Union  statea  that  they  have  organised 
^000  schools  hi  the  West  and  South,  1,731  of  wMdi 
were  new  ones.   These  schools  were  conducted  by 

(lOyOOO  teachers,  and  attended  by  80,000  pupils.  As 
a  means  of  religious  instruction  they  are  indispensa- 
ble, and  have  accomplished  extraordinary  results. 
1  The  largest  Sabbath  schools  arc  in  the  West,  and, 
I  strange  to  say,  in  charge  of  the  Quakers.  Several 
have  as  many  as  5,000  pupils.  The  I/ce  Avenue 
I  schoi^'!  tn  Brooklyn  i«  of  tlii<;  size,  and  IS  Ihe  only  one 
j    that  tan  rival  the  Western  ones. 

Wki  kyan  University.— Messrs.  C.  C.  North, 
I  Oliver  Hoyt,  and  IT.  J.  Baker,  of  New  York,  have 
authorized  the  purchase  of  n  ten-inch  telescope  for 
I  the  Weslcyan  University.  The  or^er  has  been  given 
to  Mr.  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Thift  instrument 
will  have  :t11  the  iixtial  arrnnijemcnt'?  connected  witli 
large  telescopes,  and  will,  in  all  respects,  be  one  ot 
the  beat  of  its  das&  It  wilt  be  saperior  to  the  one 

in  the  ohscmtorv  r't  Wnshinjitnn,  and  to  all  the 
I    telescopes  in  New  England,  except  the  one  at  Har- 
vard College.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  instni- 

TT!?!!!';  used,  n<  (his  will  lie,  for  college  purpo'^es,  that 
1  arc  superior  to  it  A  new  astronomical  olxservator)' 
j  has  been  commenced  on  the  University  premises, 

and  will  be  completed  the  coming  Summer.  Tlie 

ercrtion  of  the  memorial  chapel  will  t>e  commenced 

early  in  the  SpriQg; 

PMtsBVTKSTAN  UNION.— So  fiiT  SB  it  Can  be  done 

in  antidpation  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
Uies,  the  work  of  reunion  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  School  bodies  has  been  accomplished.  Enthu- 
siafltie  mcetingii  have  been  held  in  Dayton,  O.,  and 
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Centraiia,  IlL,  to  consider  the  subject;  and  the  gen-  | 
era!  dnft  has  been  in  favor  of  reunion,  especially  | 
among  the  laity  and  the  younger  clergy.    The  joint  I 
committee  of  the  two  Assemblies  have  met  in  Phil-  ' 
adelphia,  and  concluded  their  1aboi«  on  Saturday, 
March  14th,   There  were  many  diifii  nit  qncstions  to 
be  solved,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
Doctrinal  Basis,  the  Publication  Agencies,  the  Mixed 
Churches,  and  Theological  Seminaries.    Often  it 
seemed  as  if  one  or  the  other  of  the.«e  questions 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  settled ;  but  in  the  end 
every  difficulty  vanished,  and  a  basis  of  reunion  was 
unaninioisly  adopted.    It  wa.<5  to  lie  reported  to  the 
General  Assemblies  in  May ;  and,  it  accepted  by 
them,  be  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  for  dwir  final 
ratificatioa. 

Nationai  TEMrpRANCF  CoNvrvTTnN-. — A  call  for 
a  National  Temperance  Convention,  to  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  OUot  Jidy  39^  1868;  has  been  iasiied  over 
the  sijrnatiire  of  prominent  men  in  difTerent  Churches 
and  Temperance  Societies.  Methodists,  as  Bishop 
Janes  and  lA:  Harris,  and  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, and  Rajitists,  unite  in  the  invitation.  Each 
Christian  Church  and  Temperance  Society  is  invited 
to  send  seven  delegates  to  the  Convention.  Thw  is 
an  excellent  move  fat  the  temperance  cause. 

Ti'RKF.v. — The  missions  of  the  American  Board  in  ; 
Turkey  were  first  established  somewhat  more  than 
forty  years  ago  in  Constantuiople.  This  is  now  the 
center  of  a  missionary  field  extending  westward  in 
European  Turkey  about  300  miles,  and  eastward  in 
Western  Asia  about  400  miles.  Nine  years  afterward 
another  mission  center  was  established  at  Tretriaond 
on  the  Black  Sea,  which  now  comprises  several  sfa-  ' 
tions  among  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  and  anti- 
Taurus,  and  along  the  hesd>waters  of  the  Tigris  and 
En])hratc».  Twelve  years  Inter  another  mission  was 
p.stablislieU  around  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  This  included  the  ancient  Antiodi, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  prcat  npoMlc  to  the  dcn- 
tiles.  This  last  mission  is  called  the  Central  1  urkish  ; 
the  other  two,  respectively  the  Eastern  snd  Western. 

.Amonix  the  .Armeni.ins  of  Westirn  Ttirkev  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  Gospel  has  surpassed  any 
thing  ever  before  witnessed.  There  are  more  than 
eighty  native  .Armenian  helpers,  nire  i  f  them  or- 
dained ministers.  The  past  year  there  has  been  an 
advance  of  loll  fifty  per  cent,  in  almost  every  fimn  of 
efficient  instnimentnlitv.  In  Central  Tnrkcv,  also, 
the  Gospel  has  secured  such  a  strong  hold  at  import- 
ant p<Hnts,  and  is  spreading  from  these  to  such  an 
j  extent  as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks.  This 
success  is  owing  largtiy  to  tkt  labors  of  native  prtcuhers. 
In  all  our  operatioiis  we  must  look  to  the  native 
instrumentality  as,  under  God,  our  main  hope. 
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i  HE  Mongols.— Mr.  GuUck,  a  devoled  ninion- 
ny,  has  recently  visited  Mongolia,  and  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  Mongol  people.  He  finds 
there  a  great,  promising  field  of  missionary  labor.  The 
people  arc  wretched  and  degraded,  and  are  fiur  behind 
the  Chinese  in  civilization.  In  the  cx^tcrn  parts  of 
Mongolia  many  have  adopted  the  agricultural  hahit.s 
of  the  CMncM,  end  live  in  houses  like  thoie  «{ their 
neighbors,  with  mud  walls  and  paper  windows,  but 
the  vast  territory  bclouging  to  them  is  for  the  most 
part  oocopied  by  a  pastoral  people,  who  Kve  in  small 
felt  houses  Dr  wl^wam^.  They  are  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Araljs  of  Western  and  the  Chinese  of 
Eastern  Asia.  They  make  long  journeys  for  the  pur- 
prisc  of  scllitif;  tlie  products  of  their  herds.  Pekin  is 
one  of  their  favorite  resorts.  Some  ot  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  people  are  thus  given  i 

"Like  the  Polyiicsiar)s,  the  ^fongols  arc  .1  people 
of  simple  habits  and  of  strong  social  and  religious 
feelings ;  hut  they  possen  more  vigor,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  and  a  character  more  trustworthy  and  le  ss 
vreakencd  by  eitcesses.  We  see  many  from  Kurcn, 
the  old  capital  of  Mongolia,  the  home  of  Genghis 
Khan,  and  ve  are  not  surprised  that,  under  such  a 
leader,  they  conquered  A.«ia  and  threatened  Europe. 
It  was  under  their  protection,  and  in  their  service, 
that  Marc'5  Polo,  at  a  later  date,  came  from  Venice 
to  rckinp:,  where  Kublat  Khan  had  established  lits 
court,  it  is  but  a  few  days  .nincc  a  Mong<il  called 
upon  US  bearing  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  that  great 
conqueror  who  founded  the  Mongol  dynasty,  that 
held  the  empire  of  India  during  the  four  centuries 
preceding  il»  cooqaeat  by  the  English.  When  the 
present  Manchn  dv-nasty  gained  the  sovereignty  of 
China,  t)>e  Mongols  were  their  allies,  and  in  conse- 
quence are  still  governed  by  their  own  princes.** 
Should  not  the  Methodist  Episcopal  CTmrch  estab- 
!  lish  a  mission  in  that  country  at  once  i  The  door  is 
I  open'^he  people  are  waiting  for  the  Gospel.  Shall 
itbes«nt  tothem? 

Encouraoinc.  in  thf.  Xf.storian  Field,— The 
Nestorian  Christians  arc  beginning  evangelical  labors 
with  something  of  the  seal  of  farmer  times.  A  ool* 

porteur  has  just  returned  to  Oroomiah  afler  twa 
year?'  absence,  distributing  religious  worlu  and  hold- 
ing interesting  n\eetings  among  the  Armenians  scat* 
tcred  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  Russian 
empire.  Two  colporteurs  will  soon  visit  the  large 
cities  in  the  south  of  Persia  with  hoses  of  Rbles  for 
distribution  at  Tabreez,  which  is  the  conunercial 
mart  of  Persia.  A  Nestorian  deacon  is  employed  to 
sell  the  Scriptures  in  various  languages.  He  is  pro- 
teci*'d  thirc,  and  warmly  supported  by  the  British 
Consul,  K.  K.  Abbott,  whose  kind  efforts  to  aid  n»r 
mission  have  been  unremitting  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  It  is  believed  that  erelotjg  the  native 
Christians  from  the  N'c55toTian  field  will  meet  their 
brethren  from  India  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing 
Central  Asia. 

Japan. — ^The  Impcri.al  edict  against  Christianity  In 

Japan  is  substantially  a  d<.ad  letter.  Sixtv  persons, 
imprisoned  a  few  days  fur  attending  Catholic  wor- 


ship, have  been  dismissed  to  their  homes  vmharmed.  . 

Death  would  have  Iwen  the  jx-nalty  for  such  an  act  a 
few  years  siticc.    The  first  Ctiristian  tract  in  the 
Japanese  language,  published  a  short  time  rince,  is 
entitled  "  Easy  Introduction  to  Christian  Doctrine."  I 
It  is  now  being  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the  coontry,  < 
and  will  be  read  by  thousands.  Kev.  J.  Goble  is 
engaged  in  teaching  a  school,  editing  a  native  paper,  I 
and  translating  the  language.    He  is  eqg^ged  by  a  | 
prince  of  the  land  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  English 
college.    He  is  also  obtaining  a  font  of  Japanese  | 
type,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  print  Bibles  and  other 
lx>oks  in  the  Japanese  language.  The  English,  Dutch, 
and  Chinese  versions  of  the  Bible  are  introduced  into 
his  schf>ol.    This  sixaks  well  for  Japan.   The  light 
is  breaking  upon  that  Ix-nighted  land. 

Yale  COLLEOi- — The  Theological  Dcp,irlinciit  of 
Yale  College  has  received,  from  Hon.  William  E.  , 
Dodge,  a  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  its  ] 
I  building  fund.    He  has  also  given  perini!?sion  to  , 
quarry  all  the  stone  necessary  for  the  building  at  his 
quarry  in  Ansonia.    The  stone  is  granite,  and  has  \ 
been  used  in  the  new  church  edifice  of  the  West  . 
CoQgrqpitional  Society.   One  or  two  more  such  j 
donations,  and  the  walls  of  the  long  desircd  theo- 
logical college  will  begin  to  rise.   It  is  to  be  creeled 
on  the  north-weat  corner  of  CoHege  and  Ebn-street, 
fronting  on  CoU^-strect 

EnglTSII  CnrRCH  Ratf*:. — Tn  the  12,572  parishes 
of  England  and  Wales,  the  whole  sum  collected  by 
Chuidi-rates  was  only  ;^238,984  far  the  year  endtaf 
Blaster,  1S66.  Scarcely  half  of  these  Churches  pay 
any  Church-rates,  although  a  cabinet  minister,  Mr. 
Walpole,  made  bold  to  declare  only  hst  session  that 

the  rates  were  paid  in  nhii-fv  per  cent,  of  the  parishes. 
The  truth  has  at  last  come  out ;  and  these  £acts  will, 
vf9  doubt  not,  be  of  great  icrTke  to  Charch-«uie 
mholitio«is(»  in  the  ensuiiig  aesaiam. 

PF-RVpksions  to  TsOMr. — Five  Kpiscop.al  r!rrLr}'- 
men  \iithia  the  Diocese  of  London  have  lately  gone 
over  to  Rome,  as  also  an  entite  sisterhood.  The 
announcement  that  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, is  preparing  to  follow  the  otlier  members  of  his 
family  into  the  same  Communion  it  certainty  prema- 
ture  and  perhaps  fala&  He  can  help  them  mors 
where  he  is. 

Loss  or  Life  in  Modern  Warfarr.— A  German 
stattotidan  has  computed  that  2.762,000  lives  have 
been  lost  in  the  various  wars  which  afliictcd  Europe 
from  1815  to  1864.  In  the  Crimean  war  there  died 
256,000  Russians,  107,000  Frenchmen,  45,000  English- 
men, and  1,600  Italians.  The  Polish  insurrection  cost 
100,000  lives,  and  the  independence  of  Greece,  148,000. 
Algiers  has  occasioned  to  France  the  loss  of  146,000 
men.  In  the  Italian  war,  59,664  Ausllians  perished, 
30,220  Frenchmen,  23,610  Italians,  14,000  NcapoU* 
tans,  and  2,370  Papal  troops. 

Reugious  Freedom  it«  Hungary.— There  is  now 
perfect  religious  liberty  throughout  Hungary,  and  the 
colporteur  may  traverse  its  lei^gth  and  breadth  with 

his  Bible?  and  tracts. 
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Death  op  Dr.  Johnson*.— Herman  M.  Johinon,  I 
IX  D.,  LI-  I).,  President  of  Dickinson  Collepc,  wns 
born  in  the  State  oi  New  York,  November  25,  1S15, 
and  died  in  CttHtte,  PenM3rIvaiiia,  Sunday;  April  5, 
He  WIS  crraduated  at  the  Wesleyan  Univers- 
ity in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1839.  Immedi- 
aldy  after  his  giadiialion  he  was  smplfl^  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  Languages  1:1  St.  CLarlcs  CoHepc, 
AliMouri,  and  successively  in  the  same  position  in 
Aqgosta  College,  Kentudcy,  and  in  the  Ohio  Wes* 

lej'an  University.  In  the  year  1850  he  %va5  called  to 
the  Professorship  of  Philosophy  and  English  liters- 
ttne  la  Oiddnson  College,  «id  sabsequently,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Collins,  was  elected  its  President. 
He  entered  the  North  Ohio  Conference  in  1S45,  and 
was  oi^ned  dder  in  i8sa  The  next  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  Conferencei  of  whidi 
he  remained  a  member  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  eminently  sucoessfiil  as  a  teacher. 
His  scholarship  was  ripe  and  good ;  his  manner  sweet 
and  retiring  ;  his  acquaintance  with  literature  extens- 
ive,  and  as  a  preacher  he  w.is  full  of  instruction 
and  tenderness.  His  Christi.nn  cb-arm  ter  was  rich, 
abounding  in  .ill  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  thor- 
oughly liubjected  to  the  obedience  of  the  Gospel. 
He  was  probably  the  most  successful  President  Didc* 
in<;r)n  has  ever  had ;  for  amidst  the  years  1  if  poverty 
and  finandal  failure,  his  plans  and  influence  steadily 
hroqght  the  College  up^  till  at  last  he  secured  for  It  a 

.sniid  fiimdation.  His  habits  were  "studious.  In  the 
classical  languages  he  had  none  or  few  superiors,  and 
in  Oriental  Hteratnre  he  had  made  himself  proficient 
Not  seldom  have  liis  friends  f  utnd  him  in  his  lil  rnry, 
his  table  strewed  with  books  and  papers,  Fre}jtag's 
great  Lexioon  of  the  Arabic  language  open  before 
him,  perhaps  a  Syriac  prammar  on  one  side  and  a 
Hebrew  Bible  on  the  other,  and  himself  absorbed  in 
the  studjr  of  some  philological  problem.  The  mq^- 
em  tongues  also  shared  his  attention,  and  French 
was  child's  play  to  bioL  In  1854  be  iasoed  an  edition 
of  die  Orlentalta  of  Herodotus,  whicb«  as  a  lext*boofc, 
is  deserving  of  all  praise.  He  wrote  occasionally  for 
thc  Quarterly  and  other  publications,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  preparing  for  the  press  a  German 
work  on  sj-nonyms. 

His  mind  was  thoroughly  logical,  his  ideas  close  and 
consecutive,  and  his  instructions  clear  us  sunbeams. 
No  pu^  needed  to  ask  twice  for  an  explanation  of 
the  same  thing.  Without  many  words  his  speech 
was  foil  of  thought.  His  written  style  was  good, 
tbon^  not  fine ;  what  it  lacked  in  richness  of  ex- 
pression, it  made  tip  in  exactness.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
modest  to  excess,  but  his  personal  induence  was  none 
dK  leas  cflbctive.  He  impressed  his  pnpib  wlA  iwr- 
crcncc,  .and  none  wlio  deserved  the  name  of  Student 
ever  left  his  lecture-room  without  profit. 


Thb  Niw  VottniK,— Onr  readers  and  agents  wilt 

remember  that  the  Repository  is  now  issued  in  two 
volumes  for  each  year,  and  the  present  number  con- 
dudes  the  first  volume  for  186&,  One  object  had  in 
view  by  the  T'uhlishcrs  in  this  arrangement  was  tr) 
^ve  to  sahscribers  an  opportunity  of  subscribing  for 
the  magaxbeui  the  middle  of  the  year.  Hitherto  we 
have  only  been  receiving  suJjscriptions  for  the  entire 
year;  under  the  present  arrangement  subsaiptions 
can  be  taken  for  a  ringle  volume,  or  half  year.  Of 
course  it  i.s  most  desirable  for  us  and,  mc  think,  most 
to  the  advantage  of  our  readers,  that  th^  slioiikl 
make  their  sobsciiptions  for  the  year,  as  it  saves  labor 
in  the  counting-room,  and  also  secures  a  greater  com- 
pleteness in  the  literary  matter  furnished  to  the 
reader,  snice  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  articles 
and  subjects  from  passing  over  from  the  first  to  the 
second  volume.  Will  our  agents  and  friends  please 
take  notice,  then,  that  a  new  volume  commences  with 
our  next  number,  and  call  the  attention  of  their  con- 
gregations and  neighbors  to  the  fact  that  subscrip- 
tions can  now  be  received  either  f(jr  the  remaining 
volume  of  the  year,  or  for  the  entire  year,  beginning 
with  last  January.  We  have  all  the  back  numbers, 
and  can  furnish  the  first  volume  complete  to  those 
who  ddire  to  subscribe  for  the  whole  year.  Nearly 
all  our  subscrilx'rs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  snh- 
scribed  for  the  entire  year ;  a  few,  however,  subscribed 
only  for  the  first  volomeb  These  will  observe  that 
their  subscription  closes  with  the  present  number, 
and  roust  be  renewed  for  the  second  voltlme.  The 
subscription  price  remain*  die  sane— f  1.7$  per  vd' 
nmtt  or  113.50  for  the  year. 

Thb  FirnntK.— Our  changes  and  improvements  in 

the  Repository  have  met  with  universal  favor,  and  we 
were  greeted  with  a  very  handsome  increase  in  our 
subscription  Ibt,  wMIe  our  exdianges  have  really 

been  lavish  in  their  praises  of  the  beauty  and  high 
literary  character  of  the  magazine.  Our  experiment 
has  thoroughly  convinced  us  that  we  have  an  ample 
and  appreciative  audience  in  our  Church  for  a  first- 
class  magazine,  and  that  the  duty  and  true  policy  of 
the  Chordi  is  to  lumlsh  to  our  iSunilies  a  magazine 
of  the  first  order,  and  that  our  strength  and  resources 
should  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  one  and 
only  one,  unless  it  shonld  be,  first,  a  magazine  for 
children,  for  which  we  believe  we  have  also  an  ample 
field  in  tlic  Church,  and  secondly,  a  purely  religious 
and  tlieological  magazine,  tur  whicii  there  is  also  a 
place  in  our  Church.  Let  us  make  the  Repository 
the  one  literarrmapazine  of  the  Church  ;  let  ns  make 
it  in  size,  literary  character,  and  mechanical  execution 
alt  that  we  need  for  our  fomflies,  for  the  men  and  the 
women — the  "home  magazine"  of  the  Church.  At 
our  present  price,  with  a  subscription  list  of  50,000^ 
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we  could  add  to  eadi  ntunlier  still  anodier  form  of 

sixteen  pages,  making  two  beautiful  volumes  per  year, 
and  giviqg  space  enough  for  the  treatment  of  every 
desiralille  subject  In  the  range  of  periotfical  fiteratwv. 

If  it  is  then  thought  well  to  provide  another  magazine 
of  a  more  purely  religious  and  theological  character, 
we  believe  we  have  an  ample  field  for  it  in  our  own 
Church.  The  idea  that  anj denomination  can  furnish 

a"nntionn1  literature"  hns  proved  a  failure  in  the 
past,  aiid  we  believe  \i,  destined  to  prove  a  kulurc  as 

often  as  the  experiment  shall  Iw  tried.  We  can  make 

one  of  the  best  mngn/inrs  in  the  country,  and  support 
it,  too>  if  the  Church  will  turn  her  attention  and  re- 
sources to  it  We  can  also  famish  to  tiie  Chardt  a 

f!u  il'^L^kal  monthlv  devoted  to  the  Hviny;  qncstions 
of  religion  and  theolog)',  and  we  believe  that  there  is 
iMth  a  field  and  a  suflident  demand  for  such  a  maga- 
zine to  make  it  at  lenst  f>clf  supporting.  Between  the 
literary  character  of  the  Repository  and  Uie  scholas- 
tic character  of  tiie  Quarterly  there  is  room  for  a 

popular  theological  mi<nthlv,  ft.ir  the  discussion  "f  a 
multitude  of  moral,  ecclesixstical,  and  theological 
questions  now  interesting  to  thousands,  and  wludk 
can  not  be  well  treated  in  either  our  weeklies,  our 
present  monthly,  or  our  Quarterly  Review.  We 
would  welcome  sudi  a  magazine,  and  beUeve  It  would 
be  sQCoeBSfol  pecuniarily,  and  know  that  it  would  be 
a  x-ast  agency  for  good  Hut  these  are  subjects  for 
the  n-isdom  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  and 
with  them  we  leave  tiie  result 

Another  "Singing  PtLGftlM.'*— During  the  re 

cent  se^^iion  of  tlie  Kentucky  Conference  a  large  chil- 
dren's meeting  was  held  in  Grace  Church  on  Sabbath 
aftemooo.  The  venerable  Bishop  Morris,  whose 
race  is  now  so  ne.irlv  nm  that  he  indeed  "  bnislies 
the  dews  on  Jordan's  ba«Ls,"  wxs  present,  greatly 
enjoying  the  sinj^ag  of  the  children.  Kev.  C.  C. 
M'("nl)c  stiddcnly  annminctd  to  the  children  that  he 
would  now  introduce  an  old  pilgrim,  who  had  been 
irreaching  the  Gospel  for  more  than  Mtf  years,  and 

li'  Wijuld  sing  for  them.  The  great  andicnce  was 
hushed  to  the  siloice  of  death,  and  but  few  eytt  of 
either  adults  or  ddldren  were  dry  whUe  the  man  of 

God,  in  feehlc  and  trenihling  notes,  sang  this  lieauti- 
ful  hymn — set  to  the  tune  of  Beulab  in  the  Hallowed 
Songs : 

"  My  litest  sun  \%  -iinliin^;  fH»t, 
My  r.icc     iicirly  run; 
My  <.'.ri>nl;e^1  tn.i!s  now  am  pitt 
My  triumph  i&  begun. 

O  beams  MMgr  SB  jfOHT  iMiiy  idnSi 
To  my  imnuwttl  boHM  I 

1  know  I  'n)  ntMring  iIk-  lui'y  ranks 

()t  fr.cDiis  and  kiodrcd  dear; 
K  r  I  bni»h  thed«w»oQ  JonlsB'ibsail(% 

The  crowinf  must  be  near. 

I 've  almost  gained  my  heavenly  home. 

My  spirit  lou'lly  ^iIl^ts : 

The  holy  ones,  behold  they  coroe  I 
I  bewtha  Doteeof  wiagiu 

O  bear  my  longing  heart  to  Him 

Who  bled  and  died  for  me; 
Wluw;  ■|.i;<i.m1  nt.w  ck'.insw from «11  flWk 

And  give*  mc  vitiuf)'." 


On  anoAer  ooca^on  we  heard  the  Kshop  stag, 

with  melting  tenderness,  the  following  iK-autifnl  line?, 
SO  appropriate  to  the  declining  }-eai8  of  a  long  and  < 
laborious  life.  They  sre  from  one  of  the  songs  of  I 
"the  olden  time,"  and  we  asked  the  Bishop  for  .1 
copy,  and  they  came  to  us  written  in  lines  as  "  trcm-  j 
bling  "  as  die  voice  that  sang  them : 

"  I  am  weary  of  ttraying,  O  fain  would  I  rest. 
iBllntftr-^MuMlaiid  of  the  pare  and  tha  Mast; 
WhaisalB  ahSUno  ldn||atlMr%hiitthwesto«pnad» 

And  tear«  .imi  temptations  fnrrever  have  fled. 

I  am  w&uy  of  hofun^  where  hi»pe  i*  untrue, 
Aa  £ur,  but  as  fleeting,  m  nu>rning'i  bright  dawi 
I  kmg  for  the  land  wboaa  bleat  pranise  alooa^  \ 
T<  aa  diaagdaaa  and  aara  aa  ttamlty^a  ttooM;.  j 

I  am  wx.iry  ■  >!'  si  i;liir»g  o'cr  tOfTOWj  of  c.irth, 
O'er  J' y\  ^Inwiiig  visions,  that  fade  at  their  birth  ; 
C>'i.-r  p.^ii);^  of  the  loved,  which  we  can  not  assuage  ; 
O'er  \\\e  blighlingt  of  youth,  and  the  w>  ill  n\m  of  age. 

I  am  «  e.<ry  of  loring  what  passes  away— 

I'lic  sweetest  .ind  dcireit,  .I'l.K,  m,iy  not  Stay  !  | 

I  long  for  tl»t  land  where  tboac  partiitp  aia  o'er,  I 
AnddaaA  and  the  Mob  oan  dlvUa  haaria  aooHm. 

I  am  wc.iry,  my  Savior,  of  grieving  thy  love ; 

0  wbtii        I  rest  in  thy  presence  above  I  I 

1  am  we.iry — bu;  O  let  mc  never  repine, 
While  ihy  worct,  and  tliy  love,  and  .hy  promiie  are  mine." 

A  Call  to  the  Mi.nistrv.— Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  j 
Cktmney  Cemer  ^i^trt,  relates  the  story  of  a  young 

Methodist  who  felt  that  he  had  a  call  to  preach,  and 
who  was  crushed  by  the  question  of  an  elder,  who  j 
asked  him,  **  Hast  thou  noticed  whether  people  seem 

to  luivc  a  call  to  hear  thee?"    This  reminds  U3  of  a 

point  we  once  heard  an  elder  make  on  a  similar  occa* 

sion.   He  was  examining  an  applicant  for  local 

preacher's  license,  who  had  already  reached  dcdded  | 

maturity  of  age,  but  little  maturity  of  eiqpcricnoe  | 

or  understanding.  The  applicant  gave  bat  tittle  cvi-  > 

dcncc  of  any  fitness  for  the  work,  but  when  asked 

whctl-.ei  he  believed  he  was  called  of  God  to  the 

ministry,  very  jAJsitivciy  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

*' Perhaps  so,  brother,**  aaid  the  elder,  "but  did  he  , 

urge  you  much  f  '  ^ 

KvcRAViNC*:. — Wf?  are  able  again  to  present  two 
gems  to  our  readers  for  this  month.  "The  Deer 
I^,*'  painted  by  W.  R.  Beard,  K.  A.,  is  one  of  ; 
liis  most  beautiful  subjects,  held  in  his  nw-n  posses- 
sion, and  we  are  very  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
artist  for  allowing  Mr.  Hinshelwood  the  use  of  the 
orieinal  "Tlie  Writing  Lesson,"  a  lientitifiU  home-  j 
piece,  by  Mr.  NVcllstorid,  tells  its  own  story. 

Articles  Accepted.— Raymond  Lully;  Ikaefi>  j 
cence;  The  iGolian  Harp;  Earthly  Hopes;  No 
Other  God  but  Me  ,  Fl<jrinda's  Pleasure  ;  Discipline ;  ! 
Little  Pauper;  Tuck-oo-wa-ter*oo ;  Disobedience;    [  [ 
JUfo  of  Trust;  Easter  Flowers. 

Articues  D«n.tireix-~At  Last ;  Nature  and  Na* 

lure's  God  ;  The  Comrade's  Gifl ;  Economy ;  I  Hear 
a  Singing  in  my  Heart ;  Immortality ;  Nature's 
Wonders  ;  Hope  to  the  End  ;  Jesus  in  the  Garden  ; 

Come  to  the  Waters  of  Life ;  Songs  in  the  N:i,;lit  ;  ■ 
Only  a  Flirtation  ;  !\fcntal  Suffering ;  Seed  by  the 
Wayside;  llomewaid  Bound  ;  Gone. 
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LIFE  AND  TRUST.* 


PAUL,  in  his  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  gives  a 
Inni;  list  of  examples  illustrating  tlic  power 
of  feith.  Truly  wonderful  are  the  results  at- 
tributed to  the  exercise  of  tltis  divine  grace, 
which  so  thoroughly  intfnred  tliMe  ancient 
wnrthies.  Can  we  read  and  carefully  meditate 
upon  the  record  of  their  lives  as  fumisbed  by 
the  sacred  writers,  and  yet  fiul  to  observe  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  power  which  only 
tho  infinite  C,im\  cnuld  bestow?  With  admiring 
wonder  we  behold  the  glorious  achievements  of 
Aetr  victorions  finth,  and  )>crhaps  are  led  to 
exclaim,  "  Lord,  give  ns  such  a  faith  as  this !" 
Yet  desirable  as  it  appears,  is  it  tlioui^ht  to  be 
attainable  now?  Is  there  not,  on  the  part  of 
many  Christians,  a  tendency  to  regard  such 
nunifestitions  as  peculiar  to  those  early  times, 
and  :i'>t  at  all  to  be  expected  in  this  age  of  the 
Churcii  f 

As  an  nodeniabte  evidence  of  the  incorrect- 
ness of  this  prevalent  opinion,  we  would  call 
attenltnn  to  the  "  Life  of  Trust,"  so  beautifully 
excfmpliried  by  George  Mullcr,  the  honored 
founder  of  the  targe  orphan  establishment  loca- 
ted nt  'Hristol,  England.  In  his  case  is  n-.ost 
clearly  seen  God's  willingness,  now,  us  in  tlie 
past,  to  hear  and  answer  the  prayer  of  faith. 
To  a  brief  review  of  this  good  man's  life  your 
attention  is  now  invited. 

He  was  born  at  Kroppenstoedt,  in  Prussia, 
September  27,  1805.  His  chlldbood  and  youth 
were  not  such  as  would  be  fllOUght  likely  to  be 
followed  hy  riper  yeirs  of  to  exalted  iiictv  and 
usefulness  as  his  subsequent  life  presents,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  such  as  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected  to  precede  a  life  of  unrestrained  wicked- 
His  fether  was  a  worldly  man,  and  hence 
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was  anxious  to  advance,  as  much  ns  possible, 
the  temporal  interests  of  his  son,  tiiough  he  felt 
lltde  or  no  concern  for  his  spirituid  welfere. 
Between  the  aj^es  of  ten  and  ele\  eii  he  was  sent 
to  school  at  Halberstaedt,  preparatory  to  enter- 
ing the  University  at  Halle,  his  father  wishing 
him  to  become  a  deigyman,  not  because  he  was 
at  all  anxious  to  see  him  ser\'ing  God  in  tliis 
capacity,  but  that  be  mi^ht  thus  obtain  a  good 
living.  Here  he  continued  till  he  was  fourteen, 
v  lien  sudden  death  deprived  him  of  his  mother. 
The  night  she  died  he,  ii;norant  of  lu  r  situation, 
was  engaged  in  card-playing ;  and  tlie  following 
day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  sItamefuUy  dis- 
graced himself  by  lounging  about  the  streets  in 
a  ha!f-intoxicated  state.  After  this,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Yet  occasionally,  during  his  sinfol  career,  he 
would  resolve  to  liecome  l>ctter,  but  tntstinj;  in 
his  own  strenj^th,  instead  of  looking  for  help 
Aom  on  iiigh,  lie,  of  course,  failed  to  keep  tliesc 
good  resolutions. 

But  God  had  a  noble  work  for  him  to  accofm- 
plish,  and  as  a  preparation  for  this  work,  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  sent  to  lead  him  to  the  Savior. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  admitted  to  the 
University  of  Ha!lc.  Durin^^  Ids  fir.-.t  rear  at 
this  place  he  was  providentially  led  to  attend  a 
religious  meetJog  held  at  the  bouse  of  a  Giris- 
tian  in  the  vicinity.  After  singing  a  hymn,  they 
kneeled  in  prayer.  "This  kneeling  down,'*  he 
says,  "  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me;  for  I 
had  never  either  seen  any  one  on  his  knees,  nor 
had  I  ever  myself  prayed  on  my  knees."  That 
night  the  Lord  began  a  work  of  grace  in  his 
heart,  and  he  immediately  commenced  to  lead  a 
different  life.  Some  time  aAer  this  he  wrote  to 
his  father  and  brother,  telling  them  of  his  new- 
found peace  and  ;oy.  at  the  same  time  bcseecii- 
ing  them  to  seek  enjoyment  from  lljc  same  in- 
exhaustible source.  To  tiiis  letter  he  revived 
an  angiy  refdly. 
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After  completing  his  course  at  the  University 
he  went  to  LoKdon,  liaving  previously  oiTercd 
liimself  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  that  city 
as  a  missionar}'  to  the  Jem.   He  had  been  in 
London  nearly  a  year,  when  certain  ronscicn- 
tious  scruples  induced  him  to  dissolve  his  con- 
nection with  the  Missionary  Sodety.  Shortly 
after  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  small  Chuicli  at 
Tei;jnmnnth.  with  a  salan,'  of  fifty-five  pounds  a 
year.    In  the  Aiitiimn  of  his  first  year  at  this 
place  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Groves. 
Not  long  after  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  right  for  him  to  receive  a  regular  salary, 
and  accordingly  made  the  Church  acquainted 
irith  bis  views  on  this  subject,  and  told  them  of 
his  determination  to  ol>ey  tlic  dictntps  of  Ins 
conscience,  and  depend  upon  God  alone  for  the 
supply  of  his  temporal  as  well  as  his  spiritual 
necessities.    In  addition  to  this,  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  enabled.  !  y  the  ^race  of  C]od,  to  obey 
literally  the  Savior's  command,  "  Sell  that  ye 
have  and  give  alms,''  feeling  that  they  were  thus 
Laying  up  treasure  in  heaven.    In  writing  of 
this  subsequently  lie  expresses  himself  thus: 
"  It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  we  set  out  in 
this  way,  and  w»  do  Mi  im  iHt  least  r^nt  tht 
Siep  Tve  then  iook^ 

An  incident  or  t\vo.  out  of  many  simrbr  ones, 
will  serve  to  show  how  the  Lord,  in  answer  to 
})raycr,  provided  them  with  temporal  supplies. 
One  morning,  a  short  time  after  tliey  had 
.adopted  this  mode  of  life,  they  found  that  their 
purse  contained  only  eight  shillings.  This  fact 
came  to  his  mind  while  he  was  engaged  in 
prayer,  and  he  asked  the  Lord  for  money. 
About  four  hours  later  a  lady  psked  li'm  if  he 
was  in  need  of  money,  t<»  which  inquiry  he  gave 
the  following  answer:  I  told  the  brethren,  dear 
sister,  when  I  gave  up  my  salar}',  that  T  w  ould, 
for  the  future,  tell  the  Lord  only  al)out  my 
wants."  "But,"  said  she,  "he  has  told  me  to 
give  yon  some  money.  About  a  fortnight  ago  I 
asked  him  what  I  should  do  for  liim,  and  lie 
told  me  to  give  you  some  money ;  and  last 
Saturday  it  came  again  powerfully  to  my  mind, 
and  has  not  left  me  since,  and  I  felt  it  so 
forciblv  In'^t  night  that  I  could  not  help  spciktnc^ 
of  it  to  brother  P."  Mr.  Mtillcr  was  greatly  en- 
couraged by  this  information,  because  it  aflR>rded 
him  an  evidence  tliat  God  was  mindful  of  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  him;  yet  he  doenied  it 
best  not  to  acquaint  her  with  their  straitened 
circumstances,  as  that  alone  would  probably  be 
enough  to  influence  her  to  give,  and,  besides,  he 
felt  quite  sure  that  if  it  were  from  Cod  she 
would  as  certainly  give  as  if  she  knew.  The 
result  was  just  as  he  anticipated,  for,  on  his 
departure,  she  handed  him  two  guineas.  At 


another  time,  w  hen  they  had  only  a  little  money, 
he  was  led  to  look  to  God  for  more,  and  he  had  ! 
scarcely  risen  from  his  knees  when  a  brother 
brought  him  a  pound.  In  his  journal  he  writes : 

I  "This  morning  I  found  that  our  money  w.as 
reduced  to  three  shillings,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
I  must  now  go  and  ask  the  Lord  earnestly  for 
fresh  supplies.    Rut  before  I  had  pr.ayed  there  ! 

'  was  sent  from  Exeter  two  pounds  as  a  proof 
that  the  Lord  hears  before  we  call." 

Instances  similar  to  the  above,  in  which  oonld 
l)e  seen,  perhaps,  even  more  manifestly,  the 
kind  hand  of  their  Heavenly  Fatlier,  \v«Te  fre- 
quently occurring.  Thus  their  faith  daily  be- 
came stronger,  and  no  doubt  diey  realised,  more 
an ;!  more,  their  entire  dependence  upon  the  arm 
of  the  Almighty. 

In  the  Spring  of  1832  Mr.  Muller  removed 
to  Bristol,  in  accordance  widi  a  call  to  that 
plnrp,  whirli,  after  prayerful  consideration,  he 
believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  accept.  Subse- 
quent events  have  shown  that  he  was  not  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  he  saw  the  hand  of  God 
leading  him  thither.  This  city  was  to  be  t'le 
scene  of  his  future  labors — a  witness  to  the 
astonished  world  of  the  efficacy  of  believing 
prayer  in  this  the  nineteenth  century. 

Tn  addition  to  his  pastoral  tUities  lie  soon 
engaged  in  another  work,  which,  from  small 
beginnings,  has  gradually  risen  In  importance,- 
till  now  it  stands  forth  in  wonderfttl  grandeur, 
proclaimincf.  in  language  which  can  not  be 
mistaken,  a  glorious  and  ali-imporiant  truth ; 
namely,  that  God  still  hears  and  answers  the 
prayer  of  faith. 

This  work  had  its  humble  origin  in  the  ortrir.-  J 
ization  of  a  small  society  called  the  Scriptunti  1 
Knowledge  Institution.  The  following  were  the  { 

leading  objerts  of  this  fiociety  :  I-  To  assist  ] 
day  schools,  Sunday  schools,  and  adult  schools,  ' 
in  which  instruction  is  given  upon  Scriptural  : 
principles,  and,  as  for  as  the  Lord  should  give  I 
the  mean.s  and  in  other  respects  inabe  tlie  path  \ 
of  duty  plain,  to  establish  schools  oi  tiiis  kind. 
2.  To  circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures.  3.  To  aid  j 
missionarv  eiT  >rts. 

Through  the  instnimentality  of  tliis  insiiti:- 
tton  thousands  of  poor  people,  botli  old  and 
young,  have  been  blessed  with  religious  instntc-  | 
tion,  and  many  Christian  missionaries  in  foreign 
Lands  have  received  timely  assistance.   Tt  sheul  ! 
be  remembered  that  the  funds  expended  for 
these  objects  were  all  the  fruits  of  believing 
prayer.    To  none  but  the  Giver  of  every  goo<l 
.and  i>erfect  qift  did  he  make  application  for  the  , 
means  requisite  to  carry  forward  this  benevolent  J 
enterprise.  True,  he  expected  that  his  Heavenly 
Denefoctor,  though  bavlDg  infinite  resources  at 
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his  ooimnand,  would  employ  human  ^^ts  to 

dispense  his  bounties  ;  but  not  on  them  was 
his  reliance  placed.  God  alone  was  his  streagth 
and  support,  and  n«Tinv  all  hU  hbon  and 
difficulties^  was  he  permitted  to  feel  that  his 
confidence  was  misplaced. 

The  life  and  labors  of  Franke,  an  eminent 
Giristian  philanthropist,  who,  in  entire  depend- 
ence upon  Cod,  established,  and  during  his  life- 
time continnccl  in  successful  operation  a  large 
orphan  asylum  in  Germany,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  Mr.  MiUler,  and  probably  was 
the  means  of  awakening  within  him  a  sincere 
desire  to  benefit  in  a  similar  way  destitute 
orphans  in  England.  In  1835  he  began  seri- 
oitsly  to  consider  this  subject;  and  after  much 
and  earnest  prayer  lie  di/cidcd  to  ,c;o  forward, 
trusting  in  Him  who  alone  can  give  success. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fully  convinced  that  it  was 
the  will  of  God  that  he  should  proceed  in  this 
enterprise,  he  began  to  pray  for  means.  En- 
couraged by  the  promise,  "Open  thy  month 
wide  and  I  will  fill  it,"  he  asked,  with  Ihe  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  large  and  bountiful  gifts. 
His  f.rst  petition  was  for  premises,  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  suitable  persons  to  take  charge  of 
the  children.  This  prayer  was  answered,  though 
it  was  eighteen  months  and  ten  days  before  all 
of  the  thousand  pounds  was  received.  In  refer- 
ence to  tljis  he  says,  "From  the  moment  I 
a.sked,  till  the  Lord  granted  it  fully,  I  had  never 
been  allowed  to  doubt  that  he  would  give  every 
5:liillin.x  of  that  .sum.  Often  have  I  pr.iiscd  him 
beforehanti,  in  the  assurance  that  he  would 
grant  my  request'* 

At  tlte  close  of  the  year  1837,  somewhat  more 
than  n  rear  after  the  first  orphan-house  was 
opened,  three  houses  were  under  his  superin- 
tendence, and  efghty-«tte  orphans  were  clothed, 
fed,  and  otherwise  cared  fur. 

In  1843  a  fourth  orplian-house  was  opened. 
Thus  their  expenses  were  gradually  increased. 
But  they  never  went  beyond  God*s  limit  The 
more  thev  cxpenr!e(!  for  these  !>cncvo]cnt  pur- 
poses, the  more  bountiful  were  the  gifts  sent  in 
answer  to  prayer.  Yet  they  not  nnfrequently 
found  themselves  without  a  single  penny,  and 
nith  no  natural  prospect  of  obtaining  furllier 
supplies.  At  such  times  they  did  no^  as  would 
seem  quite  natural,  give  any  indication  of  Aeir 
pressing  need.  Even  when  asked  they  refused 
to  give  information.  They  leaned  not  upon  an 
arm  of  flesh,  but  were  enabled  to  realize  that 
the  everlasting  arms  were  underneath.  Though 
they  were  sometimes  brought  to  such  straits,  yet 
they  were  never  allowed  to  suiFer.  Finally  help 
was  invariably  sent  to  their  relief. 

It  may  be  well  to  state 'here  that  all  of  Mr. 


Mttller*s  fellow-laborers  firaetitalfy  believed  in 

the  power  of  fTitli  to  procure  evorv  needed  fjond. 
As  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
faith  was  often  rewarded,  the  following  incidents 
are  given:  A  lady  visiting  the  Boys'  Orphan* 
House  remarked  to  the  matron.  "  Of  course,  you 
can  not  carry  on  these  institutions  without  a 
good  stodc  of  foods."  A  gentleman  present, 
overhearing  the  remark,  asked,  "Have  you  a 
good  stock?"  Her  reply  is  characteristic  :  "Our 
funds  are  deposited  in  a  bank  whicli  can  not 
break.'*  When  the  gentleman  left  he  gave  live 
pounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans,  which 
donation  j^roved  most  seasonable,  coming,  as  it 
did,  when  they  had  not  a  single  penny. 

March  $th  Mr.  MQIIer  writes :  To-day,  how- 
ever, I  knew  that  there  would  be  again  several 
pounds  required.  .  .  I  gave  myself,  therefore, 
to  prayer  this  morning.  While  J  was  in  prayer, 
Q.  Q.  sent  a  check  for  seven  pounds,  ten  shil- 

i  linsjs.''  One  evening  found  tlicni  wifhout  any 
provi.sions  for  the  day  following,  and,  as  the 
person  of  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing milk  for  die  orphans  would  come  at 
nine  o'clock  tlie  next  morning,  Afr.  Muller  felt 
that  unless  means  should  be  sent  before  that 
time,  God's  name  would  be  dishonored.  In 
this  trying  hour  the  bmgnage  of  his  heart  was 
this:  "Truly,  we  are  poorer  than  ever,  but 
through  grace  my  eyes  look  not  at  the  empty 
stores  and  the  empty  purse,  but  to  the  riches 
of  the  Lord  only."  He  looked  not  in  vain  ;  for 
the  next  morning,  on  going  to  the  Orphan- 
Houses,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Lord 
had  sent  supplies,  he  was  told  that  two  or  three 
minutes  before  n  gentleman  had  <jiven  three 
sovereigns.  This  gentleman  aftcrwanl  told  Mr. 
Muller  that  he  was  that  morning  on  his  way  to 
his  business,  and  had  n;one  half  a  mile  when 
the  thought  of  the  orphans  came  to  his  mind, 
and  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  contribute 
something  without  delay,  but  saying  to  himself, 
"  I  can  not  well  return  now.  but  will  take  some- 
thing this  evening,"  walked  on.  Yet  he  could 
not  proceed,  for  his  feelings  became  so  strong 
that  he  was  finally  constrained  to  return.  Is 
not  the  hand  of  Ood  dislinctly  visilile  here? 

Mr.  Miiller  had  been  engaged  in  the  care  of 
the  orphans  nearly  ten  years,  and  during  thi.s 
time  had  never  been  desirous  of  building,  when 

a  circum.stance  occurred  wliith  led  him  seriously 
to  consider  the  subject.  A  friendly  letter  was 
sent  to  him,  in  which  he  was  politely  informed 
that  those  i  crsnns  whose  dwellings  were  adja- 
cent to  the  Orphan-Houses  were  in  several  ways 
incommoded  by  this  fact  He  began  to  inquire 
what  this  apparentiy  un&vorable  circumstance 
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indicated,  and  after  prayerful  consideration  he 

came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  tiic  will  of 
God  that  be  should  build,  His  next  step  was 
to  pray  for  means.  It  was  his  intention  to  erect 
a  building  large  enough  to  accommodate  three 
hundred  children.  Hi'  c.stiiii.ilt.i]  that  i-ot  less 
than  ten  thousand  pounds  would  be  required 
for  this  )>ui  i^(>se.  For  thirty>five  days  he  pre- 
sented bis  petition  at  the  throne  of  grace  with- 
out receiving  anv  answer.  This,  however,  did 
not  discourage  him.  He  was  waiting  patiently 
the  Lord's  time.  The  thirty-sixth  day  a  tlMU- 
sand  pounds  were  donated.  Though  he  had 
never  l)cforc  received  so  hrt^p  n  sum  at  any  one 
time,  he  was  not  in  the  least  surprised.  He 
says,  "  I  was  as  cairn,  as  quiet,  as  if  I  had  only 
received  one  shilling;  for  my  he  irt  wns  looking 
out  for  answers."  In  July,  1847,  tlie  building 
was  commenced.  It  was  completed  in  1849. 
More  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  or  nearly 
sevf nlv-flirf (•  tliousand  dollars,  had  been  Con- 
tributed lor  this  purpose,  and  after  all  the  ex- 
penses connected  witli  the  buitdinjir  were  paid, 
there  still  remained  a  balance  of  several  hund- 
red ix)unds.  Thus  the  I.nrd  mnnifcstcd  his  ap- 
proval of  the  course  Mr.  Aliillcr  had  taken. 
Meantime  the  suj^port  of  the  orphans,  and  all 
the  other  interests  of  tiic  Scri|iliiral  Knowledge 
Institution,  were  al  und.mtly  provided  for. 

In  1850,  the  new  Orphan-House  being  lull, 
Mr.  Muiler  entertained  the  idea  of  building 
another  large  enough  for  seven  Inindred,  thus 
afibrdiii'^  a  Iinmc  for  one  thousand.  Accordtnq; 
to  his  usual  custom,  he  sought  to  ascertain 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
and  not  till  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  this  was 
way  in  which  the  Lord  would  Iiave  Idm 
walk  did  he  communicate  his  design  lo  any 
human  being.  His  decision  to  Imild  a  second 
Or[)l;aii-IIi)a.sf  was  not  made  witlioiit  earnest 
prayer,  and  the  most  thorough  searchings  of 
heart.  Having  determined  to  enlarge  the  orphan 
work  in  this  way,  he  immediately  began  to  seek 
help  from  Him  who  has  all  wealth  at  his  com-  ' 
mand.  Several  small  sums  having  been  re- 
ceived, he  writes :  **  Twenty-four  days  have  now 
passed  away  since  I  have  been  enabled,  day  by 
da\'.  to  wait,  with  a  goodly  me.Tiiire  of  earnest- 
ness and  laiili,  upon  the  Lord  lor  means ;  but 
as  yet  only  a  little  above  twenty-eight  pounds 
has  come  in.  But  I  am  not  discouraged.  The 
less  there  comes  in,  the  more  earnestly  I  I'ray  ; 
the  more  1  look  out  for  answers,  and  the  more 
assured  I  am  that  the  Lord,  in  his  own  time, 
after  lie  !ias  died  my  faith,  will  send  me  larger 
sums,  and,  at  last,  all  I  need."'  There  came  in 
soon  a  donation  of  five  hundred  jjounds.  Then  i 
came  another  season  of  waiting.  He  almost  | 


daily  received  something  for  the  building  fund, 
yet  these  contributions  were  small  in  com|>ari- 
son  with  the  amount  required.  At  last,  when 
God  had  sufficiently -tried  his  fiiith,  the  more 
bountiful  gifts,  which  he  had  been  so  confi- 
dently expecfincj.  thou^di  he  knew  not  from  what 
quarter  they  would  come,  were  sent.  At  one 
time  he  received  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
pounds;  at  another,  e'L;!)t  thousand  and  one 
hundred  pound.s.  In  speaking  of  this  last,  he  j 
says,  "The  largeness  of  the  donation,  while  it 
exceedingly  refreshed  my  spirit,  did  not,  in  tfie 
least,  surprise  f9r  I  txfitet  gnat  things 
from  God." 

The  amount  thouglit  necessary  for  the  pro- 
posed new  Orphan-House  was  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pomids,  or  more  than  one  luindrcd  and  ' 
sixty-nine  thousand  dollars.    The  contributions  I 
for  this  purpose  even  exceeded  this  amount.  1 
As  consequent  results,  we  see  in  1857  a  building  j 
for  four  hundred  completed  and  opened  for  the  ' 
reception  of  the  ori)hans,  by  whom  it  is  soon 
filled ;  and  In  i860  we  see  in  progress  still  an- 
other, for  four  hundred  and  fifty,  which  has  since 
been  finishe  d ;  and  to-day  we  see  more  than  a 
thousand  orphans  rejoicing  in  the  rich  blessings, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  have  been  1 
]:)rocured  by  the  exercise  of  prayer  and  faith.  I 

Besides  the  orp!ian  work,  the  other  ohferts  j 
of  the  Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution  have 
been  steadily  growing  in  importance.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars  are  yearly  expended  in 
cirryinj;  nut  llu-se  licnevolent  design*;. 

The  amount  ul  good  accomplished  through 
the  agency  of  this  Christian  man  can  not  be  folly 
estimated  in  thi.s  world.  Tlioti^di  much  Avill 
necessarily  remain  lor  eternity  to  reveal,  yet  so 
vast  are  the  rcsidts  which  are  even  now  apparent 
that  we  can  but  view  them  with  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. 

Should  any  one  ask.  How  has  this  man 
acqm'red  the  means  for  so  extensive  ttsefnl- 

ness?   We  .answer.  He  trusted  in  GotL  But 

there  ma V  be,  and  doubtless  are  some  who,  rot 
satisfied  witli  this  reply,  will  endeavor  lo  account 
for  these  fiicts  on  purely  natural  principles,  argu- 
ing that,  since  the  work  in  which  Mr.  Miilieris 
engaged  is  one  calculated  to  awaken  the  sjtn- 
pathy  of  benevolent  persons,  such  would  very  j 
naturally  manifest  the  interest  they  felt  by  con-  I 
tributing  of  their  means  for  this  object,  even 
though  no  t'ormal  request  for  assistance  were  [ 
presented.   But,  if  this  l>e  the  whole  philosophy  | 
of  the  matter,  bow  can  we  explain  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  supplies  were  rccf  ived  just 
at  the  time  of  greatest  need,  when  delay  would 
have  occasioned  suffering,  and  especially  those  1 
instances  In  which  tKe  persons  bestowing  tf«  | 
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gifts  were  pecttliarly  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance oi  making  their  liuuationsi  a,t  particular 

times,  those  times  always  proving  to  be  seasons 

of  uf'^ent  demand  for  fresh  supplies?  Were 
such  cases  isolated  ones,  they  might,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  accidental  coincidences,  but  their 
frequent  occurrence  forbids  oar  taking  thts  view ; 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  multitude  of 
instances  in  which  their  stock  was  entirely  ex- 
liausted,  it  follows,  on  the  ground  of  probabil- 
ity, that  in  somr  of  tliese  cases  relief  would  have 
lioen  (Iela\t»d  and  suffering  would  have  followed  ; 
but  reliel  was  never  thus  delayed;  hence  these 
remarlcable  cases  could  not  have  been  mere  co- 
incidences,  but  must  have  been  ordered  by  a 
kind  and  overruling  Providence. 

The  tact  that  neitlicr  Mr.  Miiller's  own  family, 
nor  the  inmates  of  the  Orphan-House,  were  ever 
allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  appears  still  more  rcmark.iMe  when  we  re- 
member tlvat  they  never  made  provision  against 
future  want,  folly  confident  that  He  who  was 
able  to  provide  for  them  to-day,  could  furnish 
the  means  necessary  for  their  support  to-morrow 
as  weU. 

This  ftature  reaves  illustration  firom  the  fol- 

lowing  incident.  A  hundred  pounds  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Miiller,  which  were  intended  by  the  do- 
nor to  serve  as  tlie  beginning  of  a  fond  to  be 
used  for  the  future  support  of  himself  and 
family.  The  foUowlog  are  extracts  from  his 
reply : 

"  I  have  no  property  whatever,  nor  has  my  dear 
wife.  .  .  .  When  I  am  in  need  of  any  thing,  I 
fall  on  my  knees  and  ask  God  that  he  would  l>e 
pleased  to  give  me  what  I  need;  and  he  puts  it 
into  the  heart  of  some  one  or  other  to  hdp  me. 
Thus  all  my  w.'uits  have  been  amply  supplied 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  and  \  can  say, 
to  the  praise  of  God,  I  have  lacked  nothing. . .  . 
I  have  never  thought  it  right  to  make  provision 
for  myself  or  my  dear  wife  and  daughters,  ex- 
cept in  this  way,  that  when  I  snw  a  case  of  need, 
such  as  an  aged  widow,  or  a  sick^erson,  or  a 
helpless  infont,  I  would  use  my  means  freely 
which  God  had  given  me,  fully  believing  that  if 
cither  myself  or  my  dear  wife  or  daughter  at 
some  time  or  other  should  be  in  need  of  any 
thing,  God  would  richly  repay  what  was  given 
to  the  poor,  considerin;;  it  as  lent  to  hirnself 
Under  these  circumstances  I  am  unable  to  ac- 
cept your  kindness  of  the  gift  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  toward  making  a  prwision  for  mystif 
and  famify.^'' 

Would  those  who,  ignoring  the  idea  of  an 
overruling  Providence,  choose  to  rrfer  th^  re- 
sults to  natural  causes,  be  wItKng,  in  depend- 
cnce  upon  the  action  of  these  causes  alone,  to 


make  the  cxpcnmcnt  which  Mr.  Miiller,  trusting 
only  in  God,  has  found  so  successful?" 

There  are  perhaps  others,  u^  though  they 
do  not  deny  that  these  blessings  have  been  pro- 
ctircd  through  faith,  nevcrthcles*:  regard  thi^ 
laitli  a  peculiar  gift,  bc&tuwed  upon  this  holy 
man,  differing,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  Und 
from  that  wliich  is  made  the  ( ondition  of  salva- 
tion, and  of  which  every  true  Christian  is  in 
possession.  That  Mr.  Miiller  entertains  a  far 
different  view,  the  following  lines  from  his  pen 
will  suffice  to  show.  "Think  not  that  I  have 
the  gift  of  faithf  that  is,  that  gift  of  which  we 
read  in  i  Corinthians  xii,  9,  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  'gifts  of  healing,  tl»e  working 
of  miracles,'  etc.  It  is  true  that  tlie  f:\ith  I  am 
enabled  to  exercise  is  altogether  God's  own  gift, 
but  it  is  the  self-same  faith  found  in  every  be- 
liever, the  growth  of  which  I  am  most  sensible 
of ;  for  l)y  little  and  little  it  has  been  increasing 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  '  If  Mr.  MuUer's  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  be  the  correct  one,  does  it 
not  become  those  who  are  weak  it>  faith  to  in- 
quire earnestly  hy  what  means  tlieir  faith  may 
be  strengthened  i 

If,  as  we  are  taught  ia  the  Book  of  Truth, 
salvaticin,  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  to  a  fallen 
being,  is  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  £uth,  why 
should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  tenqxiial 
benefits,  of  infinitely  less  value,  should  flow  to 
us  through  the  same  channel? 


A  TOOI^CHEST  OF  MEN. 

THERE  has  been  a  tendency,  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  to  find  analogies  of  men  in  the 

\-arious  species  of  animals,  and  in  different 
kinds  of  inanimate  objects.  The  lion,  the  ass, 
the  eagle,  the  owl,  and  all  manner  of  "creeping 
things,"  have  each  in  turn  been  taken  as  types 
of  diflfercnt  classes  of  men.  Implements  of 
war,  trade,  and  huslwndry  have  served  a  like 
purpose.  Classic  literature  abounds  in  this 
kind  of  analogy.  Plato  makes  it  almost  some- 
thing more  than  analogy  when,  in  adopting  the 
Pvtha^orean  limitation  of  metempsychosis,  he 
represents  the  souls  of  men  as  entering  into 
animals  only,  and  into  those  animals  which  bear 
the  most  perfect  analogv  to  tliemseU  is. 

"Shall  we  not  say  that  those  who  indulge 
themselves  in  gluttony,  lewdness,  and  inebriety, 
and  those  who  are  irreverent,  shall  enter  into 
flu'  race  of  as«ips — rttv  bv.-v- — and  those  who  are 
unjust,  and  tyrannical,  and  given  to  plunder, 
into  that  of  wolves,  or  hawks,  or  kitW—Afimn', 
UfiiKm;  in-r/fcn' — or  shall  we  say  that  it  is  any 
way  otherwise,  Ocebes?" 
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The  literature  of  tlie  early  and  medieval 
Church  exhibits  animals  as  carrying  on  some 
of  the  most  important  doctrinal  controversies. 
Dunbar,  the  early  Scottish  poet,  representing 
the  advocates  of  eartlily  and  henvcnly  love  by 
the  merle  and  the  nightingale,  gives  us  one  of 
the  sweetest  odes  in  our  language.  Singing 
in  alternate  eight-lined  stanzas,  the  nterie — 
thnisli— in  a(Ivo(  ating  earthlj  love,  doses  each 
stanza  with  the  line, 

"  A  luity  life  in  Lov«'»  service  b««n 

while  Oie  nightingale,  rising  to  a  purer  enthusi- 
asm in  liis  advocacy  of  heavenly  tove,  closes 
with  tlie  line, 

•'All  love  U       but  \.\{v,n  r.ii:l  .ilcjii;-." 

On  the  same  principle,  making  animals  repre- 
sent the  various  religious  scctSt  Dryden  com- 
posed his  noble  poem,  Thg  Hind  and  Panther, 
in  which,  with  the  characteristic  zeal  of  a  recent 
convert,  he  presents  his  chosen  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as 


Addison  has  devoted  one  of  his  finest  essays  to 
comparisons  of  this  kind,  with  his  usual  force 
and  elegance,  introducing  much  that  fs  ex- 
tremely humorous. 

With  these  jjencral  remarks  let  us  proceed  to 
find  points  ot  resemblance  between  certain  men 
sad  certain  implements,  introducii^ 

1.  AX-MEN, 

Their  function  is  to  do  rough  worlc.  They 
hew  out  social,  intellectual,  or  moral  structures 
in  the  rough  ;  other  men  must  polish  their  worlc 
and  make  it  fit  for  the  market.  If  they  at  all 
put  the  finishing  strokes  upon  any  tlting,  it  is 
only  finished  in  spots,  and  is  covered  with  sli- 
vers, like  a  heam  whicli  no  tool  has  smoothened 
but  an  ax.  Ax  men  are  usually  accompanied 
by  men  to  saw,  and  plane,  and  mortise,  and  put 
together.  Their  work  must  precede  all  other, 
and  all  honor  to  them  as  bold  pioneers  in  human 
progress !  but  they  are  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  cooperation  of  their  fidlows. 

If  unaided  they  attempt  to  complete  any 
structure,  it  is  such  a  one  as  an  ax  can  make — 
a  log-cabin;  gigantic  in  all  its  proportions  it 
may  be,  impervious  to  wind  and  rain,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  cabin,  and  not  a  palace.  Many 
of  them  h.nvc  not  even  .abi'ity  to  make  a  cabin, 
and  not  having  been  furnished  with  coadjutors 
who  could  make  their  vigorous  strokes  avaikible, 
the  huge  beams  on  which  they  toiled  lie  rotting 
by  the  waysides.  These  may  be  picked  up  here 
and  there  by  those  who  can  use  them,  but  it 
must  be  done  soon,  for  intellectual  beams  can 
decay  as  well  as  beams  of  beech  and  maple. 


The  path  of  human  history  is  every-where 
marked  witli  decayed  and  decaying  relics  of  un- 
aided ax-men.  Had  Wallace  been  surrounded 
by  men  of  executive  ability,  his  mighty  sword 
would  have  left  a  hcritasjc  of  freedom  to  Scot- 
land. The  great  slashers  of  Uie  world's  history 
have  seldom  found  co-laborers  of  commensurate 
aliility  to  make  their  work  self-protecting.  Had 
Napoleon  flourished  among  giant  statesmen, 
friendly  to  his  great  unhallowed  ambition,  he 
would  doubtless  have  founded  an  empire  on  the 
shattered  kingdoms  of  Kiiro|)e  of  many  centu- 
ries' duration.  Had  there  been  some  or.,'anizing 
spirit  to  keep  pace  with  his  mighty  conquests, 
and  bring  onler  out  of  the  chaos  which  every- 
where followed  in  his  track,  he  would  not  h.ive 
died  a  helpless  exile  in  his  rocky  prison-house. 

The  Christian  world  would  have  been  forced 
to  a.  fiercer  battle  with  pseudo-i^ilosophy  thui 
she  is  ficjhting  to-day  if  Comtc  had  been  more 
than  a  hewer  of  rough,  un mortised  timbers; 
and  those  who  are  attempting  to  use  those  tim> 
bers  at  this  late  day  wiU  find  them  badly 
decayed. 

Had  Wyclif  received  the  cooperation  of  wise 
and  able  builders,  there  wotild  have  been  less 
for  Luther  to  do  a  century  .ind  a  half  later. 
And  the  fate  of  Lutlier  himself  might  have  been 
that  of  many  another  bold  reformer,  who  has 
only  succeeded  in  giving  a  martyr's  testimony 
to  the  truth,  had  not  God  raised  up  wise  and 
powerful  friends  at  every  step  ot"  Iiis  progress, 
judging  from  the  giant  reformer's  impetuous 
temper,  reformed  Christianity  may  be  thankful 
that  he  found  suc  h  i)n:dent  adjutants  as  Melanc- 
thon  and  Frederick  the  Wise. 

Our  great  reformers  have  mostly  been  ax- 
men.  Others  have  taken  their  unfinished  work 
and  carried  it.  as  they  think,  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion. In  all  tlie  history  of  the  world  it  will 
puzde  us  to  find  a  great  reform  which  has  long 
remained  as  its  author  left  it.  To  be  sure  there 
are  some  to  qucsfifm  whether  the  cham^'e  lias 
been  for  the  better  or  worse;  but  they  must  not 
forget  that  what  has,  without  design,  every- 
where been  an  a]}parently  inevitaUe  restilt  is 
likely  to  be  in  harmony  \^ith  law. 

Among  ordinary  men,  in  every-day  life,  we 
meet  with  ax-men  whose  peculumties  take  shape 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  surroundings. 
Thev  are  fjenerally  mir  teachers,  stem  and  true, 
but  often  cruel  and  imprudent.  They  seem  to 
regard  the  world  as  a  tangled  forest  which  can 
have  no  value  till  it  is  cleared.  Their  special 
TTiission  seems  to  be  to  demolish  the  fir«;t  mde 
growth  in  our  minds,  in  order  to  make  room  tor 
something  better.  To  an  extent  they  are  very 
serviceable  bnt  often  do  great  wrong.  Like 
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most  woodsmen  they  have  a  powerful  predilec- 
tion for  slashing,  and  can  hardly  be  persuaded 
to  spare  even  a  shade>tree.  Groves  and  or- 
chards must  alike  go  down  beneath  their  ring- 
incf  and  our  minds  will  be  left  a  barren  waste 
of  meadows  and  pastures,  under  the  burning 
can,  widioiit  anjr  shady  corners.  If  we  can 
only  protect  our  orcliards  and  shade-trees  from 
t!ieir  ravages,  it  will  perhaps  be  sate  enough  to 
let  iliem  slash  in  the  "timber,"  remembering 
always  that  (he  land  slashed  must  be  bumed 
\  over  and  sowed  to  grain,  or  a  second  growth 
worse  than  the  first  will  spring  up. 

I  II.  RAKE-MEN. 

I        Tin     men  neither  sow  nor  reap,  but  content 
I     themselves  with  raking  together  what  other  men 
I    have  left  at  thehr  mer^.  They  pass  across  the 
field  of  our  presence,  and  carry  away  all  the 
I     grain  that  is  ripe  and  cut,  together  with  sticks, 
I     aud  stones,  and  briers,  and  weeds.   They  ex- 
pect something  of  us  every  time  we  meet  them, 
>     and  if  we  have  no  wheat  readv^  the  relentless 
I     rake  will  fill  itself  with  sticks  and  stxibble. 
I     Something  we  must  give  them,  whether  we  de- 
sire or  not  Tbey  always  come  empty,  and  are 
i     perfectly  contented  to  rake  a  bald  and  barren 
I    £eid,  provided  we  give  them  nothing  better. 
There  is  always  a  sense  of  emptiness  when  they 
are  gone — a  feeling  that  our  specific  gravity  is 
not  what  it  was  before,  that  they  have  robbed  us 
of  something  and  given  us  no  equi^ent  We 
almost  feel  like  ninning  after  them  and  crying. 
Stop  thi(f.  In  Gonmction  with  this  feeling 
there  is  always,  however,  (he  crushing  convic- 
tion tliat  the  law  is  on  their  side,  that  the  piracy 
which  they  practice  is  recognized  as  legitimate, 
that  in  this  cruel  world  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
act intellectual  tribute  of  tis  at  every  meeting. 
If  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  give,  they  con- 
tent themselves  with  giving  us  a  good  nking:, 
and  then  pass  on  to  the  next.    The  i;rain  whicli 
they  gatlicr  they  put  to  various  uses.    Some  of 
them  thtash  and  winnow  it,  and  make  it  into 
bread ;  others  convert  it  into  fiery  spirits.  The 
briers  and  weeds  will  be  sure  to     down  to  our 
i  credit. 

These  men  have  their  place.  Many  of  them 
are  good  men,  and  do  nothing  worse  than  re- 
mind us  to  continually  keep  grain  in  our  fields. 
Others  of  tliem  are  bad  men,  who  steal  from  us 
I  ibr  no  good  purpose,  an<i  laugh  at  us  when  we 
have  nothing  to  give.  The  function  of  rake- 
men  is  one  which  can  be  of  ser^'ice  to  other 
men  it  rightly  considered.  They  tend  to  keep 
the  world  on  the  alert;  to  keep  men  active  and 
wide  awake.  Intellectual  toll-gatherers,  publi- 
cans  in  the  empire  of  letters,  their  presence  is 


hateful  only  \\hen  we  are  intellectually  poor. 
The  wealthy  welcome  their  advent.  To  the  rich 
they  give  as  much  as  they  take ;  from  the  poor 
they  exact  the  utmost  farthing;  "for  whosoever 
hath,  to  him  shall  be  j:;iven,  and  he  shall  have 
more  abundance ;  but  whosoever  hatii  not,  from 
him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  be  bath." 

Men  liy  these  consi(!erations  are  urg^  lO  put 
forth  every  exertion  to  become  rich. 

Rake-men  of  large  and  good  minds  become 
our  lexicographers  and  enqrctopedista. 

m.  SVZZ-SAW-MEM. 

Uttle  waspish  men,  who  place  boandaries 
about  their  rights,  and  are  terrible  if  molested 

within  those  boundaries,  but  entirely  harmles"; 
without  them.  They  consi(ier  all  mankind  their 
enemies,  and  bun  their  alarm  from  morning  till 
night,  filling  the  ears  of  all  who  approach  with  a 
ceaseless  declaration  of  war.  If  we  touch  them, 
bloody  fingers  is  llie  result.  It  matters  not  how 
kindly  may  be  tlie  approach,  how  gentle  the 
greetinjj,  how  Clu  istian  the  purpose,  they  end- 
lessly assert  tiieir  independence  and  warn  us  to 
stand  off.  The  lower  and  more  gentle  our  salu- 
tation, the  louder  and  more  deadly  ia  their  hum 
of  defiance. 

The  great  mistake  of  these  men  is  that  they 
consider  themselves  the  enemies  of  every  man 
they  meet,  and  are  determined  to  act  the  char- 
acter well.  Consequently,  they  interpret  every 
thing  in  harmony  with  their  theory.  If  a  neigii- 
bor  appnmches  them  with  words  of  anger,  of 
course  there  will  be  trouble  ;  if  he  comes  with 
word.s  of  love  and  kindness,  tliey  at  once  sus- 
pect him  of  sinister  motives,  and  treat  him  as 
an  impostor  deserves  to  be  treated  Thus  they 
have  one  simple  rule  to  regulate  their  lives — 
hate  n  ery  body.  Their  attitude  is  one  of  con- 
tinual self-defense.  The  brow  is  always  knit, 
the  eyes  dark  and  lowering,  the  fists  clinched, 
and  the  heart  full  of  bitterness.  The  siylit  of  a 
human  being  approaching  is  a  signal  for  tliem 
to  make  ready  for  battle. 

One  mitigating  circumstance  in  connection 
with  these  men  is,  that  they  arc  not  aggressive 
and  can  be  let  alone.  They  will  not  hurt  us  if 
we  do  n*t  touch  them.  They  are  always  station- 
ary when  in  motion — being  firmly  fitted  to  an 
arbor  Avhich  reviilves  witliin  its  journal-box  in 
safety.  The  most  that  we  need  do  is  to  lubri- 
cate the  shaft  and  let  them  run.  All  who  are 
not  charmed  with  their  particular  kind  of  music 
can  generally  find  if  possible  to  pet  out  of  hear- 
ing. But  if  at  any  time  it  should  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  stop  their  noise,  if  any  should 
insist  that  they  have  no  right  to  even  hum  defi- 
ance at  ail  the  world,  they  can  be  easily  stopped, 
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in  the  same  way  in  whicli  l>iU7-sriws  can  be 
stopped.  Jt  i5i  only  necessary  to  arj^e  some 
tough  old  knot  vigorously  hoineoii  their  atten* 
tion.  and  keep  it  tiiere.  If  we  attempt  to  do  it 
slowly  and  gently,  tliey  will  tear  every  thing  to 
fragments ;  but  if  it  be  done  suddenly  they  have 
no  idteraative  but  to  come  to  silence.  A  better 
way  is  to  subdue  them.  This  has  been  accom- 
plisljcd  in  some  in^itnnces  by  years  of  patient 
and  uninterrupted  kindness.  This  kind  of  tam- 
ing may  be  the  roission  of  some,  and  uniformly 
gentle  natures  are  admirably  adapted  to  it 

nr.  STEELYARD  MEN. 

These  are  critic5t,  great  and  small,  ranging 

from  men  wlin  i^h  tlu;  actions  and  purposes 
of  nnfinns  to  tliose  wlio  pronounce  sentence 
against  warm  biscuits  and  neckties ;  from  those 
who  sit  in  judgment  on  the  massive  prodtictions 
fif  genius  to  those  who  decide  whether  the  cov- 
ers are  Russia  or  Turkey.  Reference  is  not 
here  made  to  those  who  have  the  ability  to 
weigh  when  occasibn  requires,  but  to  those  who 
do  nothing  else — who  keep  public  scales,  and 
make  weighing  their  business.  They  measure 
the  ;;ravity  of  men,  and  books,  and  Institutions, 
and  platforms,  and  so  on  down  to  the  smallest 
thing  presented  to  their  notice.  They  nrc  con- 
stitutionally, or,  at  least,  habitually  steelyards. 
Whatever  is  presented  to  them,  they  at  once 
proceed  to  find  out  its  relative  importance,  tn 
jud'^c-  it  by  their  standard — which  may  be  the 
right  or  the  wrong  one — and  to  assign  it  a  place 
according  to  its  intrinsic  value.  With  them 
every  thing  depends  on  weight.  Gravity  is  the 
touchst'inc  of  their  universe.  A  pound  of  lead 
weighs  as  nmch  as  a  pound  of  feathers. 

Literary  critics  have  received  attentions  from 
aeaiiy  all  our  great  writers.  Bums  calls  them, 

"ThoK^  CTit  ihrnnt  >i-in'1ir'!  ir-  fhr  p^th»  of  fame." 

Byron  won  his  earliest  renown  in  a  tilt  with 
them,  and  Pope  thus  sets  forth  their  charac- 
teristics: 

"  Pains,  readin);,  Rtudy,  are  their  just  pretense, 
.And  all  ihey  Uck  i»  tpirit,  tMte,  and  »eM«. 
Cnmmas  and  poinla  lliey  Mt  taaeCtf  tigM, 

Ar.d  'I  wet-*"  a  sin  to  rr>h  ihcm  of  their  mite." 

It  remained  for  Tuppcr,  however,  to  get  en- 
tirely beyond  their  reach. 

As  these  are  so  well  cared  for  we  may  con- 
fine our  rcmarb.s  to  those  critirs  of  evrry-cl.iv 
life  who  are  in  our  very  midst  j  those  who  cor- 
rect our  logic  on  every  small  occasion,  and 
prune  our  rhetoric,  and  set  US  right  in  pronun- 
ciation. rirthoLrntnhy,  grammar,  and  a  t!ioiisind 
other  things.  The  secret  of  their  predilection 
seems  to  be  egotism.  They  never  weigh  a  man 
without  weighing  themselves  immediately  after; 


they  never  weigh  a  neighbor's  child  without 
weighing  one  of  their  own  by  way  of  contrast ; 
and  they  have  a  most  admiiable  fiiculty  of  mak- 
ing mistakes  in  their  own  favor. 

We  never  leave  the  presence  of  such  people 
without  a  feeling  that  they  have  our  exact 
wei|^t  hi  black  and  white ;  that  they  have  taken 
onr  measure  and  can  fit  tts  withoiit  more  ado. 

V.  GRINDSTOKE  MEN. 

These  are  pmons  who  win  fheir  fiiirest 

burets  in  sharpening  the  wits  of  the  rest  of 
mankin<l.  We  are  not  referring  to  butts  or 
laughing-siocks  of  society.  These  may  make 
jokers  of  the  gravest  men  by  mere  stupidity, 
by  the  absence  of  all  wit  in  themselves.  Our 
best  laughing-stocks  are  merely  passive  and 
stationary.  We  may  compare  them,  perhaps, 
to  big,  stupid  whetstones  for  public  use,  on 
wliich  every  ]iasscr-by  is  free  to  sharpen  him- 
self. Shakspearc  calls  the  fools  the  •'whet«ifone 
of  the  wits."  Grindstone  men,  on  the  otlicr 
hand,  are  aggwsstve.  They  are  In  nM»tion,  while 
tlie  tool  to  be  sharpened  is  stationary.  Vou 
can  get  little  satisfaction  out  of  a  grindstone 
unless  it  be  in  motion.  While  apparently  mo- 
tionless it  is  ever  ready  to  roll  under  the  sUgMest 
pressure  of  the  tool,  and  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  get  the  skin  knocked  from  your  knuckles. 
It  must  be  taken  at  a  great  disadvantage,  or  it 
will  grind  the  edge  off  faster  than  it  grinds  it  on. 

By  grindstone  men  we  mean  those  who  ttx 
our  faculties  to  the  utmost  and  rub  off  the  rust; 
who  grind  us  to  as  keen  an  edge  as  our  quality 
of  steel  will  admit;  who,  in  fac^  compel  us  to 
be  just  as  smrirt  as  we  are  capable  of  being. 
We  never  come  in  contact  with  them  but  the 
fire  begins  to  fly.  They  are  sometimes  a  little 
rough  and  unrelenting,  and  things  will  get  hot 
unless  water  is  poured  on  to  counteract  the 
friction,  it  matters  not  how  sleepy,  or  iazy,  or 
stupid  we  maybe  for  the  time  being— it  is  noth- 
\n'z  to  (bom  bow  nnicli  we  desire  to  \h:  let  alone 
till  we  feel  brighter — we  must  wake  up  and 
defend  ourselves,  or  be  voted  second  best. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  sometimes,  in  his  moments 
of  fowaidty  indolence,  to  shun  a  comli.it  with 
the  giant  brain  of  Burke,  but  wlien  he  chanced 
unexpectedly  to  meet  the  great  statesman  at  the 
club^  and  was  thus  forced  to  be  great,  his  slugw 
!;i'sbnes<;  was;  q^one  In  an  instant,  and  he  rmye 
forth  from  his  den  with  a  growl  of  satisfaction. 
Burke  was  always  a  grindstone  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
while  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  grindstone  to  nearly 
every  man  he  met.  The  efTect  of  one  of  these 
persons  on  a  dull,  sleepy,  social  gathering  is 
almost  electric  They  may  do  great  good,  and 
they  may  do  great  harm.  Such  men,  when 
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sanctified  by  Gospel  truth,  are  those  who  more 
especially  devote  themselves  to  provokill|(  their 
neighbors  to  good  works, 

VL  HOE-MEN. 

We  often  meet  with  men  who  seem  to  have 
been  created,  and  are  evidently  being  used  in 
the  capacity  of  hoes.  Their  mUwioo  is  to  cut 
up  weeds,  nnd  the  process  keeps  tlicni  l)right 
and  sharp.  We  may  oppose  them,  as  the  stone 
or  baked  earth  opposes  the  progress  of  the  hoe, 
but  they  will  cut  up  tlie  weeds  in  spite  of  all 
oppo'=;ition.  If,  however,  the  opposition  be  too 
great,  it  the  weeds  be  very  high,  and  the  grass 
very  lough,  they  may,  in  tlieir  detemined  dUsh- 
ing^  cut  down  corn  as  well  as  weed^  but  this 
is  more  our  f.iult  tlinn  theirs.  Hoe-men  are 
great  benefactors  of  the  race.  In  defiance  of 
unpopularity  they  continue  to  uproot  error  and 
mcUow  the  soil  about  trath.  That  they  are 
oficii,  and  perhaps  alway?*,  uni>opul.ir,  is  proof 
of  their  great  utility.  Men  very  generally  will 
defend  their  vices  much  more  courageously  than 
they  will  their  virtues.  I  am  not  sure  that  any 
of  us  take  pleasure  in  seeinc:  the  weeds  tut 
down  by  another  hand  in  our  own  gardens. 
We  wotdd  rather  do  it  ourselves,  but  the  trouble 
is,  we  often  neijlect  it. 

To  be  sure,  this  process  of  hoeing  only  mel- 
lows ti)C  soil,  and  weeds  will  spring  up  again 
with  renewed  vigor;  but  tiien  we  are  liieely  to 
pet  hoed  again  by  some  one  if  we  are  not  wi.se 
enough  to  do  it  ourselves.  In  the  mean  time, 
also,  the  plants  are  getting  a  good  start 

Our  best  and  most  frequent  hoeings  come  in 
youth,  ami  it  is  llicti  tliat  we  need  them  most, 
perhaps.  The  plants  are  small  and  tender,  while 
the  weeds  are  hardy  and  vigorous.  As  the  sutn- 
mer  of  life  advances  our  gardenen  get  weary,  or 
it  may  be  that  they  conceive  a  great  respect  for 
us,  and  so  do  not  quite  dare  to  do  their  duty. 
This  often  happens.   It  is  vcr)-,  very  unfortu- 
nate for  a  man  to  be  habitually  wrong  and  not 
know  it  himself,  and  to  be  so  isolated  by  a  false 
dignity  that  no  one  dares  to  tell  him  of  his 
fiiults.  Another  reason  why  we  are  neglected 
at  thi.s  period  of  life  is,  because  our  gardeners 
see  that  the  corn,  and  potatoes,  and  onion.s  liave 
got  a  good  start,  and  they  think  themselves  sure 
of  a  firir  crop  without  further  troubte.  This 
resolution  of  neglect  is  perhaps  strenr^thcned 
by  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  weeds  at  this 
s€;a3on  of  the  year.   The  vegetables  have  be- 
come large  and  hide  them.  At  first  they  looked 
for  plants  amons;  the  weeds,  now  llicy  mu.sf  look 
for  weeds  among  the  plants.    In  this  way  many 
weeds  are  suflfered  to  grow,  and  as  Summer 
passes  on  to  Autumn  these  weeds  become  talt 


and  rank,  and  the  vegetables  are  oucc  more  hid 
from  view.  In  fact,  such  a  {garden  looks  not 
very  unlike  one  which  has  not  been  hoed  at  all. 
A  casual  observer  might  fail  (o  see  the  difler- 
enc^  but  there  is  a  difference.  There  may  be 
as  many  plants  in  the  one  as  the  other,  but  the 
plants  of  tlie  unhoed  garden  are  tall,  and  pale, 
and  fruitless,  hardly  distinguishaUe  from  the 
weeds,  and  practically  no  better  than  the  weeds. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tjarden  which  was  hoed 
in  early  Summer,  although  apparently  full  of 
weeds,  is  likewise  full  of  fruit  Down  among 
the  weeds,  if  we  will  only  look  for  it,  is  a  rich, 
ripe  harvest.  The  "Lord  of  the  harvest"  will 
doubtless  find  fruit  where  we  see  only  weeds. 
It  often  happens  that  old  men's  minds  are 

vcrv  weedv — suffered  to  Ix'conK,'  so  kite  in  life, 
after  the  plants  were  nearly  matured.  Offensive 
habits  become  fastened  upon  them,  which  make 
them  very  disagreeable ;  wrong  views  of  life  cat 
them  off  from  all  .sympathy  with  the  present; 
forbidding  tempers  repel  all  who  approach,  and 
they  are  looked  upon  as  gardens  containing 
nothing  but  weeds.  If,  however,  we  will  take 
the  trouble  to  enter  fully  into  their  acquaint- 
ance, if  we  will  only  work  our  way  in  among 
the  weeds,  though  we  get  ])ricked  by  thistles 
and  nettles,  and  covered  with  burrs,  we  shall 
find  an  abundant  harvest  of  ripe  fruit. 

Others  go  on  down  to  their  graves  laden  with 
nothing  but  Ihiit,  which  results  from  their  keep- 
ins:  the  weeds  down  till  the  time  of  harvest. 
Tliis  lets  the  sun  in  to  fully  ripen  the  fruit,  and 
prevents  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  mil- 
dewed. Under  such  circumstances,  also,  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  a  vint-yard  for  a  wilder- 
ness, nnd  it  is  doubtless  best  to  use  the  hoc  as 
long  as  there  are  weeds. 


We  live  in  a  period  of  uncommon  excitement. 
The  spirit  of  the  a^e  is  resdess,  presumptuous, 
and  revolutionary.  The  rapidly  increasing  ap- 
petite for  wealth,  the  inordinate  taste  for  luxury 
which  it  engenders,  the  vehement  spirit  of 
speculation  and  the  selfish  emuUition  which  it 
creates,  the  growing  contempt  for  slow  and 
moderate  fjains,  the  ardent  thirst  for  pleasure 
and  amusement,  the  diminishing  reverence  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  the  disregard  of  the 
lessons  of  experience,  the  authority  of  the  mag- 
istracy, and  the  venerable  institutions  of  ances- 
tral policy,  arc  so  many  bad  symptoms  of  a 
diseased  state  of  the  public  mind.  Will  this 
diseased  state  of  mind  ever  lie  healed  till  the 
people  are  brought  more  fully  under  tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  ?  And  should  not  all  Chris- 
tians labor  eamesdy  for  this  blessed  result? 
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OUR  NATIONAL  GREATNESS. 

SCARCELY  any  oilier  circumstance  has  so 
much  to  do  with  a  roan's  happiness  and 

welfare  as  what  country  he  Hves  in,  what  form 
of  government  is  over  him.  A  prosperous  na- 
tion means  prosperous  millions  of  men ;  a  happy 
country  means  myriads  of  happy  homes,  smiles 
on  myriads  of  faces,  jov  in  myriads  of  lieai  ls. 
A  decaying  Slate — alas,  what  squalor,  and  wretch- 
edness, and  degradation  that  signifies  to  throng- 
ing multitudes  in  many  a  great  city;  what  hard, 
hopilcss  toil  to  nn  nUject  peasantry,  scattered 
over  fair  fields  made  sterile  by  the  miasma  of  a 
bad  government! 

God  is  profoundly  interested  in  nations. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  interests  him  so 
much,  saving  only  his  Church.  He  perceives 
that  not  only  the  present  weal,  but  the  eternal 
destiny  of  whole  gencralion.s  of  men  is  affected 
by  the  moves  on  the  cliess-board  of  nations. 
He  sees  in  governments  etiicient  coadjutors  of 
his  Gospel,  or  mighty  barriers  in  the  way  of  its 
progress.  The  succession  of  monarchs,  the 
changes  of  dynasties,  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires, the  shock  of  armies,  and  the  thunder  of 
contending  navies  are,  next  after  the  direct  in* 
fliiencf  of  the  Divine  Si)irir,  the  chief  factors 
of  that  stupendous  problem  into  which  angel 
watchers  are  anxiously  peering  evermore,  the 
moral  destiny  of  the  world.  These  political 
forces  are  all  preparing  the  way  or  resisting  the 
progress  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  moral  aspects  of  National  aflkirs,  there- 
fore, furnish  themes  eminently  wortliy  the  con- 
sideration of  Christian  men  and  Christian  min- 
isters. The  prejudice  against  the  introduction 
of  them  into  the  pulpit  may  now  be  reclconed, 
like  the  megatherium  and  the  dodo,  among  the 
curious  fossil'5  of  a  ruder  .ige.  Zealous  ])oIiticaI 
partisanship  in  the  pulpit  is  of  course  to  be  rep- 
rolMited  as  at  once  unliecoming  to  its  dignity 
and  detrimental  to  its  legitimate  power.  But  if 
grave  moral  questions  are  involved  in  the  con- 
tests of  parties ;  if  slavery,  or  intemperance,  or 
Sabbath  desecration,  are  defended  by  any  com- 
bination of  men.  be  thcv  five  or  five  million 
strong,  let  the  pulpit,  which  is  the  divinely  ac- 
credited and  most  inJltiential  educator  of  the 
public  conscience,  expose  the  wrong  and  stand 
up  for  trnth  and  justire.  tliat  is.  for  God;  its 
silence  would  be  its  unutterable  degradation. 

State  and  Church  are  in  our  famd  connected 
j  by  no  ligatures  of  temporal  power  or  govern- 
mental nrmngcmcnt.  hut  tlipv  are  indissohiMv 
bound  together  by  the  lies  of  mutual  interest 
and  service.  In  all  its  grand  march  of  prosper- 
ity the  nation  extends  over  the  Church  its  pro- 


tecting aegis,  and  the  Church  inspires  the  naliOM 
with  its  life.    Our  confidence  in  the  permanency 
of  our  National  in.stiuitions  is  founded  on  the 
conviction  timt  they  are  the  best  human  hand-  | 
maids  of  the  ijlorioits  Cospc!.    Everj'  American  j 
Christian  ought  to  quicken  at  once  his  patriotic  ' 
'  ardor  and  Iris  religious  zeal  by  carefully  consid-  j 
ering  how  great  a  nation  God  has  raised  up  on 
this  continent. 

What  is  a  nation  i    1 1  is  not  merely  a  coun- 
try, nor  an  inhabited  country.   Webster  defines  | 
"nation"  as  "the  body  of  inhaMlmts  of  a  coun- 
try united  under  the  same  government."    If  he  ' 
had  added  "and  permeated  by  the  same  life,"  | 
the  definition  would  be  more  complete.  One  of 
the  ablest  of  historical  studcQta  and  American 
.statesmen,  Cnirli-s  Sumner,  savs  nation  'Ms  a 
word  of  unity  and  power,  signitying  indestructi- 
ble unity  under  our  Government,  with  common 
rights  of  citizenship.    In  ordinary  usage,  it  im- 
p!ies  an  n<xi;^ref,''atton  of  human  heinps.  who  have 
reached  such  an  advanced  stage  of  poliiical  dc-  | 
velopment  that  they  are  no  longer  a  tribe  of  | 
nomads,  like  our  Indians;  no  loii'.^cr  a  mere  , 
colony,  city,  principality,  or  State ;  but  they  j 
are  one  people,  throbbing  with  a  common  life, 
occupying  a  common  territory,  r^oicing  in  a 
common  history,  sharin;:^  in  common  trials,  nnd 
.securing  to  each  tlie  protection  of  the  common 
power." 

Are  we  in  this  sense  a  nation?  or  are  we  i 
merely  a  loose  conqi-ertcs  of  States,  liable  to  dis- 
ruption and  utter  di.sintegration  ?    We  are  a  na-  { 
tiOA.   From  the  very  beginning  of  the  history  \ 
of  Anglo-Saxons  on  this  continent  the  spirit  of 
nationality  has  been  predominant,  and  after 
many  a  hard  struggle,  the  fact  ot  our  National 
unity,  washed  dear  of  all  obscurity  by  a  fcarftd 
deluge  of  fraternal  blood,  stands  forth  liefore  ! 
the  jjaze  of  the  wondering  world  triitmphanlly 
vindicated.    In  1642,  only  twenty-two  ycirs  after  ! 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  a  con- 
federation was  furmed  under  the  name  of  *•  the  1 
United  Colonies  of  New  England."    In  the  j 
preamble  tlie  object  is  declared,  "We,  therefore, 
do  conceive  it  our  boanden  doty,  without  delay,  ' 
to  enter  into  a  present  consociation  among  our-  1 
selves  tor  mutual  help  and  strength  in  all  our  ' 
future  concernments,  that  as  in  nation  and  re-  . 
ligion,  so  in  oilier  respects,  we  be  and  continue 
one."   The  j^erni  of  a  nation  was  thus  planted 
beside  Plymouth  Rock.  1 

Let  us  leap  a  chasm  of  a  centniy  and  a  ba]£  | 
We  see  the  strong  young  nation  of  the  New  I 
World  begin ninix  it.s  grand  career  of  develop- 
ment, its  independence  every-where  ackoowl-  \ 
edged,  its  flag  every-where  respected.  And 
then  we  see  the  public  mind  of  the  Soutbem  { 
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portion  of  the  countiy  poisoned  with  soph- 
istries concerniiifc  the  nature  of  the  Federal 
UuioQ ;  sophistries  of  which  tlte  greatest  poli- 
tician of  that  section  was  the  champion.  In 
reply  to  an  inquirer  who  asked  wny  we  might 
not  liave  some  name  of  unity,  suc!i  as  "Cohim- 
bia"  or  ''Freeiaod,"  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  "Not  at 
an ;  we  have  no  naoie  because  we  ouglit  to  have 
none.   We  are  only  States  united,  and  l»ve  no 

country." 

The  land  was  hiled  with  tailc  about  btate 
sovereignty.  When  Southerners  went  to  £u* 

rope  they  rcuisiered  themselves  as  from  *'\''ir- 
gioia,"  from  "  Louisiana,"  etc.;  Northerners,  from 
**tbe  United  Sutes  of  America."  The  postu- 
fatte  was  tiiat  the  State  was  first,  the  Union  sec- 
ond. It  is  said  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  wnr  ' 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  bis  lather-in-law,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Junkin,  an  honored  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  spent  a  whole  night  to- 
gether in  earnest  talk  and  prayer  .ihout  the  g^rcnf 
question,  and  in  the  morning  sadly  parted,  the 
one  saying,  "  I  owe  allegiance  first  to  my  native 
Stale,"  and  tlie  other,  I  owe  allegiance  first  to 
tny  countr}'."  Would  tliat  c\  cry  Iionest  man  5n 
the  South  had  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the 
justice  of  the  words  of  Henry  Clay,  uttered  in 
the  Senate  in  1850:  "If  Kentucky  were  to-mor- 
row to  unfurl  the  banner  of  resistance,  I  would 
not  fight  under  her  tiag.  The  submission  whicli 
1  owe  to  the  Union  is  absolute ;  that  which  1 
owe  to  my  native  State  is  only  relative." 

The  existence  of  State  ri«:hts  is  cheerfully 

I admitted;  nay,  earnestly  asserted  all  over  the 
land,  as  an  essential  check  to  the  tendency  of 
any  strong;  <;(Aernmcnt  toward  (icspotism.  But 
I  State  sovereignty  is  a  chimera  of  the  brain. 
Sovereignty  is  an  attribute  of  tlic  General  Gov- 
cniment  alone.  It  is  passing  strange  that  there 
Crtiild  have  lieen  such  blindness  to  the  facts  of 
history.  This  country  has  had  two  constitu- 
tions; die  one  filmed  on  the  sectional  idea  of 
Stale  sovereignty,  the  other  on  the  National 

Iivk-.i    of    National    sovereignty.     The  fornu-r 
almost  accomplished  the  ruiu  of  the  libertie.s 
achieved  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  the 
j     lattir  rescued  and  secured  them,    Mark  the 
I      (li^linclion.    The  title  of  the  first  is,  "Articles 
of  Cottfukratioii  and  Perpetual  Union  between 
I     ikt  State*  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
I      Bay,"  etc.    Art.  i.  "The  style  of  this  Confed- 
eracy^'' etc.    Art.  1.  "Eacli  State  retains  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,"  etc. 
'     Congress  could  do  nothing  without  the  assent 
I     of  nine  out  of  the  thirteen  States.    This  form 
of  jjovernmenl  brought  the  country-  to  tlie  thresh- 
ald  oi  ruin  in  nine  years,  and  then  the  loose 
flrtones  of  the  '*  Confederacy were  built  and 


cemented  into  one  grand,  national  temple  of 
freedom  by  a  Constitution  beginning  thus  :  '*  7f  V, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  PMTt  perfect  Union^  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  wefr.u  e,  and  scrure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  thb  Constitu- 
tion for  the  Unittd  States  of  A  merkaJ* 

It  is  our  nationality  which  liives  us  security 
at  home  and  respect  abroad.  Only  the  American 
who  has  uttered  them  in  foreign  lands,  can  know 
tlie  deep  significance  and  lofty  joy  there  is  in 
tliose  simple  words,  "I  am  an  American." 
I'liere  is  no  form  of  words  whicli  makes  a  man 
SO  much  respected  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
or  oven  aniid  the  rascally  Arabs  at  the  base  of 
the  Pyramids. 

Our  beautiful  flag  is  recognized  among  us 
and  all  the  world  as  the  symbol  of  our  nation. 
It  is  indeetl  composed  of  parts,  and  so  Is  ever)' 
whole.  It  strikingly  epitomizes  our  history. 
The  thirteen  stripes  represent  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal colonies.  The  colors  had  a  meaning  which 
was  oiTicially  recognized  liy  the  f-thcrs  of  the 
Republic — white  was  lor  purity,  red  tor  valor, 
blue  for  justice.  I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Sum< 
ner:  "Not  at  once  did  this  ensign  come  into 
being.  Its  first  beginning  was  in  the  camp 
before  Boston,  and  it  was  announced  by  Wash- 
ington in  these  words:  *The  day  which  gave 
being  to  the  new  army,  we  hoisted  the  Union 
fld'^.  in  compliment  to  the  United  Colonics.' 
Tiie  National  lorces  and  the  National  Flag  be- 
gan together.  Shortly  afterward,  a  fleet  of  five 
sail  left  Philadeljjliia  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  according  to  the  language  of  tlie 
time,  'under  the  display  of  a  Union  flag,  with 
thirteen  stripes.'  This  was  probably  the  same 
flac,  not  yet  matured  into  its  present  form.  In 
its  comer,  where  are  now  tlie  stars,  were  the 
crosses  of  St.  George  and  St  Andrew,  red  and 
white,  originally  representing  England  and  Scot- 
l.md,  and  when  conjoined,  after  the  union  of 
those  two  countries,  known  as  the  Union. 

^'Congress,  by  a  resolution  adopted  June  14, 
1777,  and  made  public  September  3,  1777,  de- 
termined 'that  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that 
tht  Umm  be  thirteen  stars,  white  on  a  blue 
field,  representing  a  new  constellation.'  Here 
the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  jjave 
place  to  white  stars  on  a  blue  tield ;  the  tamiiiar 
symbol  of  British  Unhn  gave  place  to  another 
symbol  of  Union,  peculiar  to  ourselves ;  and 
this  completed  our  National  Flag,  which  a  little 
later  iioated  at  ilie  surrender  of  Biurgoyne. 
Long  afterward,  in  1818,  it  was  provided  by 
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Congress  that  a  star  be  added  on  the  admission 
of  n  new  State,  'to  take  effect  on  the  4th  of  July 
next  succeeding  such  admission.'  " 

Our  flag  has  thus  Its  history.  I  may  almost 
say  that  on  its  hrilllunt  folds  is  inscribed  the 
wlmle  history  of  tlie  country,  with  all  its  strug- 
gles into  National  life. 

But  it  is  one  flag;  the  emblem  of  our  nation. 
One  fl.iy  last  Jnnp  I  saw  a  man-of-war  swinc^ 
grancily  round  tlie  breal<water  of  the  harbor  of 
Leghorn ;  as  it  came  to  anchor  it  threw  out  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Every  American  bead  there 
was  instantly  uncovered;  everj'  American's  eye 
filled  with  tears  of  joy.  What  did  we  see  in 
that  beautiful  banner?  New  York  or  Mabama  ? 
No;  America  I  Our  undivided  and  indivisible 
natinn. 

Ours  is  a  great  nation — a  fact  to  be  accepted 
and  pondered  in  no  ignoble  spirit  of  self-adula- 
tion, but  simply  and  aoMy  that  we  may  get 

some  idea  of  our  unpqnaled  opportimit!es  and 
of  our  immeasurable  responsibilities.  When  we 
spealc  of  the  greatness  of  our  physical  resources, 
foreigners  accuse  us  of  arrant  boasting.  It  is 
bcran'^e  lliev  dr»  not  and  can  not  comprehend 
this  country  till  they  visit  it.  Let  an  intelligent 
En|i;Iishman,  who  has  been  from  end  to  end  of 
his  grand  litiK-  country  in  one  night,  cross  the 
ocean ;  land  at  Boston ;  go  by  rail  westward, 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  then  by  steamer 
southward  as  much  further;  passing  throu|K:!i  1 
numerous  ere^t  citlt-s,  and  numberless  thriving 
villages  which  will  soon  be  great  cities ;  through 
hnndreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  cultivated  fields 
wnrlted  liy  intelligent  freemen,  all  of  whom  live 
under,  and  l(t\  e,  and  are  readv,  if  need  he,  to 
die  for  our  flag — America  has  burst  upon  him 
tike  a  new  revelation.  He  has  discovered  a 
new  world,  and  will  go  back,  as  Sir  Morton 
Petn  did.  to  tell  his  countrymen  of  an  existing 
greatness  of  which  most  of  them  have  never 
dreamed. 

Indeed,  few  of  our  own  selves,  except  those  [ 
wlio  have  traveled  most  ev'en'sively  through  the 
country,  Juve  any  adequ,ite  idea  of  the  mag- 
nificent area  for  a  nation  which  God  has  given 
us.  We  ill  ilie  East  arc  in  such  close  communi- 
CTtion  with  the  West,  that  we  have  some  con- 
cejiiion  of  that  strange  region  where  untrodden 
prairies  produce  mighty  States  in  a  decade  or 
two ;  nn<l  we  ha\  e  so  strained  our  eyes  to  sec  ; 
the  golden  treasures  science  has  unlocked  in 
the  far-off  store-houses  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, that  we  have  gained  some  faint  impression 
of  the  vaster  treasures  ai^riculturc  will  vet  de- 
velop on  the  plains  which  stretch  away  a  thou- 
sand miles  eastward  from  those  mountains.  But 
what  lies  beyond  then?  Report  has  told  us 


of  tw  o  vounir  States  on  the  Pacific  const :  hut "  ' 
tlicre  is  room  /hen-  for  twenty-Jive  States,  each 
as  large  as  Okto,  capable  of  sustaining,  if  popu- 
lated no  more  denady  than  Massachusetts  now  j 
is,  one  hundred  and  tmemfy-fiw  millions  of  | 
souls. 

A  great  nation  must  have  a  great  ai«a  and 

great  resources.   Switzerland  has  been  great  in  j 
tho\ii;ht  and  inijuilse,  but  she  has  never  had 
1  room  to  become  a  power  among  the  nations.  1 
England  is  n  mighty  heart  on  a  little  island,  I 
with  vast,  unwieldy  members  all  round  the 
world ;  but  when  her  provinces  assert  their  [ 
independence,  as  in  due  time  titey  will  and 
ought,  she  win  have  to  step  back  into  the  third 
rank  ^  the  nations.   Isolate  Great  Britain,  and 
her  masses  must  starve.    Agriculture  must  lie 
at  the  basis  of  permanent  National  greatness. 
In  i8;o  our  ten  Western  States  produced  forty- 
six  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat;  in  i860,  one  | 
hundred  and  two  millions.    Our  prairies  are 
worth  more  than  our  gold  mines.    It  was  with 
his  eye  on  the  soil  that  Peto  said,  *'Tbe  re- 
'  sources  and  enerfjies  of  the  United  States  are  I 
more  tiian  ample  to  redeem  her  liabilities  readily, 
speedily,  and  without  undue  difficulty."  , 

Look  at  the  contour  of  the  country;  vrhat  I 
mountains,  what  plains,  what  rivers,  what  lakes,  | 
what  cataracts  1    All  this  material  grandeur  is  1 
a  perpetual  summons  to  National  greatness. 
God  has  manifestly  fitted  up  this  peerless  oon-  | 
tinent  to  be  the  home  and  the  school-house  of  a 
great  people.    I  hold  it  to  be  a  signal  mark  of  ' 
the  fiivor  of  Providettce,  and,  more  than  that, 
of  the  sublime  purpose  of  God  concerning  us, 
that  he  has  given  us  such  a  counfrv  in  which  to  ' 
work  out  the  grand  problem  of  self-government ; 
and  that  lie  has  so  segregated  us,  by  the  broad  ; 
bulwarks  of  two  oceans,  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  tliat  no  self-constituted  concress  of  des-  | 
poiic  vultures  will  ever  say  of  this  nation:  "Let  1 
the  patient  live  a  fittie  longer,"  or,  *' He  is  as  | 
good  as  dead;  let  us  fall  10  and  pick  his  bones."  ' 

And  now  are  we  told  that  all  this  material 
profusion  may  be  a  waste  and  even  a  curse,  like 
the  physical  force  of  an  idiotic  or  insane  giant,  , 
unless  it  lie  under  the  control  of  intelligence 
and  virtue.''  We  admit  it.  We  nun;ht  never  to 
forget  it.  But  tlie  American  people  are  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  thdr  country.  They 
have  not  ."Squandered  their  l>irthr:$;ht.  They 
are  great  in  thought.  They  have  caught  the  i 
spirit  of  t)eneficent  nature,  and  have  learned  to 
do  things  on  a  liberal  scale. 

The  conditions  under  which  men  live  in  tins 
country  are  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  intcl-  1 
tectual  quickening  of  the  masses,  and  to  the  ' 
elevation  of  the  lowest  Any  man  nay  aspire  ■ 
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to  any  position.  That  barcTi^ot  newsboy  may 
yet  wear  judicial  ermine.  Th.it  ri)U[,'h  youth 
who  splits  rails  may  occupy  the  White  House. 
We  have  no  permanent  distinctions  of  caste— 
no  laws  of  primogeniture,  no  entail  of  lands. 
We  havp  an  efficient  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. The  chief  among  the  educating  and  vital- 
iztng  forces  of  a  free  people,  the  hallot^  is  in  the 
hind  of  every  man,  save  of  the  patrctit  race 
whose  mnnhond  was  denied  till  they  had  grandly 
vindicated  it  with  the  sword  and  the  bayonet. 

Take  the  sin||>^e  fiict  that  anwog  us  every 
man  may  become  an  owner  of  the  soil — may 
take  root  and  become  one  of  the  living  pillars 
of  this  great  temple  of  freedom.  What  hope 
has  that  Scotchman  who  can  barely  sustain  life 
as  a  tenant  on  land  he  can  never  own  ?  and  for 
which  he  must,  on  pain  of  prompt  dispossession, 
pay  an  annnal  rental  of  i^s  to  the  acre?  He 
may  have  the  intellect  of  a  Mansfiuld.  but  he 
can  afford  no  books;  to  feed  it ;  and  what  Is 
worse,  he  has  no  hope  to  feed  it. 

A  popular  orator  in  England,  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones,  in  a  lata  address,  has  pointed  to  what 
he  believe*  the  ^eat  <Iisti:rbinj^  element  in  the 
relations  of  labor  and  capital  in  Great  Britain. 
He  excHdmed:  <*The  source  and  origin,  I  might 
almost  say,  of  all  the  evils  that  exist  in  the  rela- 
tion*; of  labor  and  capita!  is  the  monojxjly  and 
consequent  misuse  of  the  land."  Inquiring, 
"Who  own  It?"  he  answered,  **A  constandy 
diminishing  niim!^er  of  lantMords.  In  1770  there 
were  250,000  landlords  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
now  there  are  less  than  30,000,  of  whom  nearly 
9^000  are  in  Ireland.  Five  men— the  Earl  of 
r,rea;Ia!'>ane,  the  Dukes  of  Ariryl,  Athole,  Suth- 
erland, and  Buccleuch — own  one-fourth  of  all  the 
land  in  Scotland ;  twelve  men  possess  the  half; 
and  half  of  EngUmd  bdoogs  to  150  persons. 
Thirty  thousand  men  say  to  30,000,000  people, 
Here  you  shall  sow,  and  plow,  and  reap,  and 
there  not ;  here  you  shall  btrild,  and  plant;  and 
work,  and  there  not;  here  you  shall  breathe, 
and  live,  and  die,  and  no  where  else,  except 
where  we  permit"  We  give  tlie  following  from 
a  New  York  gentleman :  This  Summer  he  ac- 
companied a  shooting  party  on  a  large  English 
estate,  where  30  men  were  engaged  in  Ijeating 
up  the  game,  and  for  1 1  months  these  men  bad 
not  tasted  meat. 

Such  a  relation  between  the  soil  and  the  la- 
borers who  till  it  must  work  incaTcnla1)!e  mis- 
chief. It  is  not  strange  that  the  poverty-stricken 
nnHions  of  Europe  should  look  this  way,  and 
hear  millennial  music  in  that  homely  yet  ex- 
pressive couplet, 

M  Uocla  Sam  i«  rid)  euMgh 
To  ^TC  you  ril  a  ftrai  r* 


I  will  not  dwell  now  on  those  other  well- 
known  educatint,'  forces  at  work  among  us; 
such  as,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
which  is  worth  a  thousand  times  nMwe  to  us 
than  all  the  material  splendors  of  Paris  are  to 
the  French ;  the  high  wa^p5!  of  manual  labor, 
which  secure  to  the  thrifty  poor  the  time  and 
the  means  for  recreation  and  intellectual  im- 
provement ;  general  education,  which  is  free  in 
many  places,  so  that  the  poorest  boy  may  go 
from  the  alphabet  clear  through  the  college 
course  without  payhig  a  single  dollar  for  tuition ; 
and,  foremost  of  all.  ilic  elective  franchise,  w  hich 
constitutes  every  man  a  sovereign,  and  indicates 
the  primal  principle  of  our  republic,  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal.*'  These  things  make 
America  the  idol  of  the  popuUir  heart  through 
all  tlie  world. 

This  nation  is  grea^  morally.  We  did  not 
appreciate  ourselves  nor  our  fellowwcountrymen 
till  the  .storm  of  war  burst  upon  ii';.  Then  \vc 
beheld,  with  wondering  eyes,  what  one  of  our 
truest  friends  in  France,  Mr.  Gasparin— who 
helped  us  with  his  pen  scarcely  less  than,  in 
otir  first  great  struggle,  Lafayette  did  with  his 
sword— called  "The  Uprising  of  a  Great  Peo- 
ple." We  did  not  know  but  the  greed  of  gain, 
and  the  pride  of  a  growth  rapid  beyond  all 
parallel,  had  stricken  us  through  and  through 
with  moral  decay.  We  feared  that  the  reign 
of  ideas  had  ended,  and  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  had  grown  hopelessly  tndi(fo«nt  to  every 
thing  but  material  success. 

The  suddenly  revived  and  vastly  intensified 
patriotism  of  the  mlllkms  reassured  us.  It  can 
not  he  denied  that  genuine,  iinsclfisli  love  of 
country  had  languished.  What  is  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  ?  It  had  been  called  "  a 
scries  of  glittering  generalities.**  Our  Consti- 
tution ?  Some  had  an<^\vercd,  a  piece  of  paper. 
Our  Flag?  An  old,  we.ither-beatcn  rag.  War 
came ;  and  the  response  swelled  up  from  mitl- 
ions :  These  are  things  it  will  do  to  die  for. 
One  of  the  first  martyrs  in  the  great  struggle  — 
a  M.issachusetts  brave,  shot  down  by  the  traitor 
mob  in  Baltimore— as  he  lay  dying,  lifted  up  his 
glazing  eye  to*the  flag  he  fell  for,  and  wilii  a 
smile  faintly  said,  "All  hail  the  St.ars  and 
.Stripes and  the  nation  recclioed  it.  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  whispered  along  the  electric  wire, 
Bring  him  home  "tenderly."  The  nation  re- 
echoed that  word  also  ;  its  reverence  for  patriot 
blood,  and  more  yet  for  the  principles  sealed  by 
that  blood,  made  it  heroic. 

In  the  hearty  consent  of  the  people  to  strin- 
gent acts  of  the  Government,  we  saw  proof  of  a 
still  grander  moral  triumph.  We  bad  been  stig- 
matised by  foreign  monarchists  as  an  incoherent 
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moh.  Wc  had  been  told  tliat  we  had  no  gov- 
ernment which  could  live  in  a  storm,  and  that 
any  serious  internal  trouble  would  reduce  us 
quickly  to  anarchy;  that  we  could  not  raise 
troops  nor  material  resources ;  in  a  word,  that 
we  were  a  rope  of  sand.  But  tlic  first  year  of 
the  war  demonstrated  tlie  excellence  of  popular 
institutions  in  a  way  whidi  filled  European 
aristocrats  with  wonder.  Our  Ccncmmont  did, 
with  the  least  pos«?ible  friction,  and  with  admira- 
ble success,  nil  those  things  which  we  were 
assured  !t  could  not  do.  It  created  vast  armies 
and  navies,  and  supplied  tlicm,  nnri  wielded 
them.  The  wealth  of  tlie  rich  and  the  scanty 
savings  of  the  pooT  were  poured  out  at  its  feet 
The  people  stood  at  Its  back.  They  cheerfully 
surrciulLicd  those  dearest  rit^lits  of  freemen, 
trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  for  a  litde  tim^  in  order  lo  sustain 
that  Constitution  which  secures  them  to  us  in 
peri)etuity.  The  pearcnblc  ncceptmre  of  the 
results  of  our  elections,  during  all  the  strain 
and  stress  of  war,  afforded  a  nobte  illustration 
of  what  Burke  calls  the  very  difficult  yet  essen- 
tial virtue  of  republics,  "constitutional  moral- 
ity," the  conscientious  obligation  of  tlie  whole 
people  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority ; 
and  gave  abundant  evidence  that  the  grand 
experiment  of  self-wovemmcnt  On  this  virgin 
continent  is  not  a  failure. 

Another  element  of  moial  power  amoni;  as 
is  this:  there  is  no  other  country  in  wliich  ,t 
pi;rc,  evangelical  form  of  religion  has  such  a 
hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  people.  Wc  have 
an  immense  advantage  over  the  only  other  great 
TViifcstant  nation,  in  that  wc  hnve  no  Chtirch 
esLiblishment.  Newman  Hall  says  not  more 
than  four  or  five  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  work- 
ing men  In  the  large  cities  of  England  go  to 
Cliurch  at  all.  They  regard  the  Chnrcli  as  an 
engine  of  priestcraft  and  political  oppression ; 
they  are  repelled  fiom  it  by^  the  imposition  of 
Church-rates,  We  have  no  such  obstacle  to 
the  rapid  prncTe'?5?  of  the  Gospel  through  all 
the  ranks  of  society. 

What  do  all  these  things  signify  ?  what  mean 
these  unprecedente<l  elements  of  material  and 
moral  greatness  ?  what  means  that  most  benefi- 
cent Providence  which  has  watched  over  the 
history  of  this  nation,  with  sleepless  eye,  from 
its  earliest  dawn  f  why  was  this  peerless  conti- 
nent covered  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  hid  from 
the  eye  of  Europe  so  long?  why  was  the  iicgin- 
ning  of  our  National  history  delayed  tin  the 
doctrines  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  a  thou- 
snnd  timc^  strenuously  asserted  and  bravely 
defended,  htid  emerged  into  prominence  and 
power,  so  that  the  American  freeman  stands 


to-day  upon  the  shoulders  of  thirty  generations 
of  heroic  battlers  for  the  right  ?  why  does  it 
occur  that,  just  at  the  time  of  the  vigorous 
infimcy  of  this  favored  nation,  the  Church  of 
God  should  awake  from  the  slumber  of  ages, 
acknowledge  the  universal  bond  of  brother- 
hood, and  net  in  operation  those  great  evan- 
gelising movements  which  are  the  chief  glorj 
of  the  century,  and  which  j;ive  pood  promise 
of  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  %vorid  to  Christ  ? 
Are  not  all  these  things  index  fingers  pointing 
us  to  the  shining  track  of  our  du^  and  our 
destiny?  Does  not  God  summon  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  the  modt.1  n^itblic^  and 
the  great  ttfomgdiur  of  tk*  worU  t 
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P.ART  THIRD. 


CUSTOAf  beijnn  to  flow  info  the  little  milli- 
nery shop  at  once.  There  was  no  other  in 
the  village,  and  Mrs.  Bent's  taste  was  admitted 
by  even  the  doctor's  wife  to  be  perfect  Every 
dav  lier  room  became  more  and  more  the  re<?ort, 
not  only  of  those  ladies  who  could  aiford  the 
capridotts  changes  of  fiahion,  but  of  the  poorer 
people,  who  came  to  get  a  new  bonnet  made  out 
of  an  old  one  or  a  hat  "done  over."  It  was 
soon  found  necessary  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
worV  into  the  sitting>room  and  give  up  the  shop 
entirely  to  the  selling  of  goods.  Over  this  de- 
partment Mary  presided.  She  had  a  goo<l  deal 
of  business  tact  and  more  confidence  in  herself 
than  her  mother.  But  the  mother  gained  ground 
steadily. 

It  w,i.«<  necessary  for  her  to  go  to  the  city 
every  week  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  for  neither 
of  her  danghiers  could  be  intrusted  with  the 
selection.  At  first  slie  siirank  from  this  wi'h 
all  her  old  diffidence  and  lack  of  self-reliance ; 
bat  the  necessary  contact  with  busy  tradesmen, 
and  the  exercise  of  her  own  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  c;oods  soon  in^pirefl  her  with  an 
easy  confidence  in  her  own  powers. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  her  return  home  afker 
one  of  these  busy  shopping-days.  Mary  and 
Judith  often  went  to  the  wie.dow  to  watch  her 
as  she  came  up  the  street  from  the  depot — her 
firm,  quick  tread  and  free,  elastic  motion  was  so 
different  from  the  slow,  Luigttid  walk  that  Ihcy 
so  well  remembered. 

Even  her  dress  was  changed.  Left  at  liberty 
to  exercise  her  own  taste,  and  with  a  true  wo> 
man's  delight  in  becoming  apparel,  it  was  easy 
to  adapt  both  colors  and  pattern*;  to  her  own 
style  of  form  and  features.  Mary  only  repeated 
what  was  a  common  saying  in  the  village  when 
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she  asserted  that  her  mother  lookrel  ten  vears 
younger  than  she  did  before  her  father  left  home. 

*'l  like  to  look  at  her,"  replied  Judith ;  "she 
is  tike  a  beautiful  picture.  Do  n't  you  think  so 

"  T'>et(er  than  that  Became  the  picture  has 
no  life." 

«Mary,  people  say  that  you  resemble  her." 
"  Do  they  ?"  The  compliment  was  not  a  new 
one,  but  Mnry  blushed  wltli  plensure. 

And  they  do  say,"  pursued  Judith  in  a  dole- 
ful tone,  **tiutt  I  txdce  after  the  Bents.  Think 
of  that,  after  all  I  've  done  for  tiie  Buniiy! 
"Ojere 's  injin^titude  for  you  ?" 

**  The  Bents  are  not  bad-looking,  Judy,"  said 
Mary,  laughing.  "There  is  aunt  Huldah ;  she 
I    is  a  fine-looking  woman.** 

•'S'lc  Tit;  t!ie  Bent  nose — a  pusr,"  snid  Judith, 
I    pinching  her  own  to  bring  it  out  more  promi- 
I  neatly.     Well,  every  one  can  not  be  beantilul, 
I    but  everyone  c.in  be  useful.    I  don't  mind  so 
much  alx)ut  the  beauty;  it  is  the  Bent  littleness 
Uiat  tries  me.   No  need  of  a  microscope  to 
j  bring  it  out   It  shows  as  ttUU  as  it  possibly 
I, in   \^itllnut.    O,  dear!   I  never  see  .1  Bent 
without  thinking  'are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for 
one  fvthing?*  To  think  of  human  beings  who 
might  be  sold  for  less  at  a  great  bargain !" 
j       "Why,  Juflitb,  how  you  do  run  on!  Aljout 
;    our  own  kindred,  too.   There  is  not  a  more  re- 
^    .spectable  fiinnly  in  town  than  the  Bent  fiimily. 

I You  know  it.   You  have  forgotten  nnde  George, 
the  minister." 
*♦  No,  1  have  not.    Did  n't  I  hear  him  preach 
I   \aaX  Snnroer?  It  ^vas  a  comfort  to  know  that 
I    by  the  foolishness  of  preachin^j  men  will  be 
Kavcd.    Uncle  Geoige's  people  have  got  a  rare 
chance." 

Judith  1  I  am  afraid  to  hear  yon  talk  in  that 
way." 

"  Are  you  ?  Well,  let  us  go  and  see  what 
mother  has  bought  to-day;  that  will  restore 
yoor  courage.'* 

Letters  came  often  finm  t!ic  absent  Imshand 
and  father,  iirown  had  been  in  the  army  two 
months  before  Asa  Bent  heard  of  his  enlistment, 
and  then  the  foct  was  not  communicated  to  him 
in  a  letter  from  home.  Tlis  wife  wrote  every 
week,  and  the  letters  were  full  of  interesting 
n)atier,  and  often  exhibited  a  sparkling  life 
which  strongly  recalled  the  bright,  merry  girl 
I  that  he  h.id  won  for  his  wife ;  hut  no  remon- 
strance on  his  part  had  induced  her  to  furnish 
for  his  inspection  die  details  of  the  home  busi- 
ness and  the  housekeeping. 

I'  .v,i>  Tom  Cray  who  incidentally  mentioned 
Brown's  enlistment  to  him,  and  be  would  not 
stoop  10  ask  for  other  infotmatton  which  he  was 
s«4)posed  to  know.  If  he  could  have  read  some 


of  the  letters  that  Gr.iy  and  Tracy  received  !>e  j 
would  not  have  been  so  often  astonished  at  the 
warm  praises  of  his  wife  which  his  two  com- 
rades  often  expressed.  A  real  solicitude  for  his 
familv  filled  liis  tliou^hts  now. 

"  How  will  Ruthy  manage  without  Brown  }  I 
can 't  counsel  her,  because  I  do  not  see  my. self 
what  is  best  for  her.  Of  course  she  can  not  go 
on  with  the  sho^vwork.  My  pay  won't  go  but  a 
little  way  with  tlic  prices  where  they  are  now. 
I  underatand  now  why  Ruthy  writes  so  cheer« 
fully  and  wtU  not  mention  business.  She  can 't 
bear  to  have  me  worry — she  never  conld.  What 
a  dear,  good  wile  she  is!  1  wibh  1  could  .sec 
her  and  the  children.  Gray  says  there  are  very 
few  such  wives  In  the  world.  I  wish  1  had  let 
her  have  her  own  way  more.  Dear  Riitliy!  I 
don't  suppose  she  ever  had  a  wrong  wisli  in 
her  life.  And  I  hekl  her  in  with  bit  and  bridle 
like  an  unruly  horse.  I  used  to  think  that  the 
main  thing  %va.n  to  have  my  family  obey  me. 
Out  here,  where  one  gets  low  and  homesick, 
and  remembers  all  the  kind  looks  he  ever  saw 
and  all  the  lovitiL;  words  lie  ever  heard,  lliin^js 
look  different.  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to 
know  that  the  children  loved  me,  if  I  knew  too 
that  they  would  never  mind  me  again  as  long  as 
thcv  lived.  Shouldn't  wondir  if  tliey  minded 
Rulhy  like  a  book-  And  she  never  governed 
them— only  loved  them.  Tt  isn't  pleasant  to 
own  it,  but  between  you  and  me,  Asa  Bent, 
it  strikes  me  that  you  have  been  a  conceited 
jackass." 

A  month  went  by,  during  which  tiiose  repent- 
ant soliloquies  became  more  and  more  frequent^ 
esperially  after  the  receipt  of  a  bright,  encour- 
aging letter  from  home,  in  which  no  mention 
was  made  of  pecuniary  difBcuUies  or  any  other 
troubles  —  nothing  but  bright-hued  pictures, 
spiced  with  little  .A-sa's  witticisms,  and  express- 
ing what  liis  heart  most  longed  for  now,  sympa- 
thy with  him  in  his  enforced  absence  and  priva- 
tions,  and  affectinn.nte  desires  for  his  safe  return. 
The  flcar  family!  If  he  only  knew  that  they 
did  not  suffer  privations  also. 

One  evening  when  he  had  i)een  wearily  think- 
inc:  it  all  over  and  over,  a  letter  from  home  was 
put  into  his  hands.  He  read  a  few  lines  and 
then  rubbed  his  eyes  in  astonishment  He  read 
on,  and  very  soon  Ins  sight  was  80  dim  with 
tears  that  he  could  not  sec  the  words.    When  \ 

I  at  last  he  was  able  to  finish  it,  he  began  at  the 
beginning  and  read  it  all  through  again.  Then 
he  kneeled  down  and  prayed.  Perliaps  his 
prayer  would  be  more  properly  callctl  ;t  tbinks- 
giving;  but  there,  on  l)is  knees,  Asa  Bent  took 

i  a  higher  degree  in  manhood.  Then  he  read  the 

I  letter  again* 
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"  ^^y  own  dear  huslwind,"  it  said,  "  I  am  now 
going  to  write  to  you  definitely  about  our  iioine 
afiairs.  I  sbould  have  done  so  sooner,  but  I 
have  been  for  three  months  trjring  an  experi- 
ment, and  I  was  anxious  to  report  a  success 
whenever  I  wrote  of  it.  So  long  as  you  fancied 
Brown  to  be  here,  I  felt  quite  easy,  because  I 
knew  you  would  be;  but  since  you  knew  he  had 
left,  I  h.ivc  been  troubled  because  yo\t  must 
think  that  I  was  concealing  something  from  you. 
I  have  never  had  any  secrets  from  yon  bdfore 
since  we  were  married,  and  I  hope  you  nnH  for- 
give this  one. 

*'  Of  <x>ur$e  I  could  not  go  on  with  the  sho]>- 
woric  in  the  old  way.  For  a  little  tine  I  felt 
dispirited  and  shrank  weakly  back  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  pressed  upon  me.  But  God 
is  good,  and  he  has  always  a  way  for  each  of 
his  children  to  walk  in.  The  girls  suggested 
that  1  should  take  up  my  old  trade.  You  know 
that  I  always  liked  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  prov- 
idential that,  in  resuming  it,  I  stiuuld  not  L>e 
obliged  to  compete  with  others  in  the  same 

business.  I  Icncw,  tnn.  that  I  could  count  on 
the  cordial  support  of  many  an  old  customer 
and  friend.  So  we  cleared  out  the  shop,  liad  it 
neatly  papered  and  painted  to  make  it  attractive, 
and  then  I  filled  the  n!d  shelves  with  millinery 
goods.  I  borrowed  the  money  to  start  with  of 
Doctor  Hills.  That  was  unavoidable;  but  I 
could  see  my  way  dear  to  p.iy  it  if  I  had  tolera- 
ble success,  and  it  was  only  incurring  debt  fi>r 
once.  Now  my  fu-st  season  has  just  closed,  and 
I  am  ready  to  report  I  have  been  able  to  pay 
the  Doctor,  besides  meeting  all  our  current  ex- 
penses and  procuring  a  new  carpet  for  tlio  jiar- 
lor.  The  old  one  is  on  the  sitting-room,  where 
we  work.  I  am  now  getting  ready  for  the  Fall 
season.  I  have  a  respectable  stoi  I  f  ^oods 
already  in,  and  half  of  them  are  paid  for.  .Man,' 
and  Judith  both  assist  me.  They  like  the  work, 
and  are  as  merry  as  a  pair  of  boMinks.  JodiUi 
has  a  decided  talent  for  trimming,  and  Mary 
makes  a  capital  little  tmdeswoman.  As  a  re- 
ward I  give  them  the  evenings  for  study.  You 
have  not  forgotten  their  <dd  pasafoa  for  books. 
When  you  first  left  home  little  Asa  used  to 
trouble  me  by  runnins^  away  to  the  stores  or  to 
the  saloons  in  the  evenings.  Lately  he  is  cdn- 
tented  to  stay  at  home.  You  see  I  pretend  to 
be  a  student  witfi  the  little  fellow,  and  go  over  all 
his  lessons  with  him.  Then  Mr.  Lacy  praises 
him  at  school  for  his  correct  recitation.s,  and 
that  is  a  stimulus  for  him.  Altogether  we  have 
been  wonderfully  prospered.  Our  experiment 
has  succeeded,  thank  God. 

**1  feel  like  a  new  woman.  The  necessary 
eObrts  that  I  have  put  Ibrth  have  made  me 


strono;  and  self-reliant.  I  feel  better  able  to 
meet  the  ills  of  life ;  more  competent  to  control 
the  dear  children  and  train  them  in  the  right 
way. 

"  Last  Sunday  I  resumed  our  old  custom  of 
family  worship.  It  required  more  courage  to  do 
thb  than  it  dkl  to  tttit  in  tfie  new  business. 
But  it  seemed  dreadful  to  think  of  bringing  up 
the  dear  children  without  the  sacred  restraints 
of  a  home-altar.  O,  bow  weak  I  felt  I  How  I 
shrank  back  from  the  cross !  It  was  little  Asa 
who  opened  the  way  for  me.  I  liad  been  telling 
the  child  how  good  God  had  been  to  us;  what 
care  he  had  taken  of  us ;  how  mercifully  he  had 
preserved  your  Kfe  upon  the  battie*field.  He 
asked  in  his  straightforward  way,  *Why  don't 
we  thank  Cod  for  it  all  ?' 

"  1  said  that  I  did  thank  him  every  day. 

**  *  But  the  rest  of  us  do  n't' 

"  I  glanced  at  the  girls.  They  were  listening 
eagerly.  Mar}-  has  recently  expressed  a  hoiw 
in  Christ,  and  Judith  is  very  thoughtful.  We 
have  all  beoi  gntatly  interested  in  the  revival 
mcetini^s  held  in  the  Methodist  Church.  In- 
deed, the  whole  village  has  been  affected  by 
them.  '  Mother,'  said  Mary,  •  we  might  read 
the  Bible  and  you  could  piay.' 

"Judith  rose  without  a  word  and  brought  the 
three  Bibles.  I  held  mine  in  my  hand  while  I 
was  talking.  I  saw  how  God  had  tenderiy 
smoothed  my  way  for  me,  and  I  began  most 
thankfully  to  walk  therein. 

"  There  is  a  short  prayer  tliat  we  repeat  to- 
gether at  the  dose  of  our  worship.  It  is  for  the 
dear,  absent  husband  and  £ithcr;  that  he  may 
be  restored  to  us. 

"  I  think  of  nothing  more  of  immediate  inter- 
est to  you.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  have  a  letter 
from  you  approving  what  I  have  done. 

*'  Your  affectionate  wife,  Kvthv." 

The  reply  to  this  letter  was,  as  Judith  said, 
characteristic  in  streaks,"  but  its  whole  tone 
showed  a  respect  for  his  wife  that  .\sa  Bent  bad 
never  exhibited  since  his  cotuting  days  were 
over. 

**My  Dtar  Wift  and  CkiUrmi—\  was  very 

glad  to  get  your  last  letter.  I  have  felt  ex- 
tremely uneasy  about  you  ever  since  I  he.ird  of 
Brown  s  enlistment.  It  is  fortunate  for  me  tliat 
I  did  not  hear  of  it  sooner,  for  I  suppose  that 
you  would  not  have  mentioned  your  new  pkins 
to  me  till  you  had  assured  yourself  of  success. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have  advised  you  if 
you  had.  I  know  nothing  about  millinery,  and 
I  should  certainfv  have  ol>iccted  to  the  borrow- 
ing of  money.  But  now  that  it  has  turned  out 
so  well  I  am  not  disposed  to  find  Jault  At 
leasts  not  with  you.  I  do  Uame  myself  a  little 
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til .(  m  livins:  with  you  eighteen  years  I  did  not 
dnd  out  your  business  talents.  I  can  scarcely 
believe  in  them  yet  So  the  children  remember 
nic  affectionately.  Since  I  have  been  separated 
frnrn  tl  cm  and  learned  the  true  v:ilitc  of  home- 
lovc  aiiU  sympathy,  I  have  uiteu  wished  that  I 
had  indulged  them  matt,  and  had  consulted  their 
inclination  s  someUmes  be^pre  deciding  what  was 
best  for  thera. 
"I  have  no  objection  to  the  evening  studies, 
I  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  other  duties.  You 
can  go  on  with  them  and  with  tlic  nc.v  bu'^iness 
too  till  I  return.  When  that  will  be,  God  only 
knows.  At  pfesent  there  it  little  prospect  of 
peace.  Write  every  week  and  tell  me  ^  ^ut 

jwr  affnirs. 

"  Your  affectionate  husband, 

"Asa  Bemt." 

We  can  not  follow  the  Bent  family  through 
!!ie  daily  routine  of  life's  duties  and  cares,  or 
share  with  the  soldier  husband  and  lather  in  the 
fortunes  of  war.  The  weeks  and  months  rolled 
on,  stcidiiy  succeeding  each  other,  till  two  years 
had  slipped  by.    As.i  Bent  had  been  in  a  num- 
ber of  hard-Iuuglit  batlle^s,  but  iiad  nut  been 
wounded.   Sometimes  deadi  seemed  to  come 
very  near,  but  the  shadow  did  not  fall  on  him. 
All  this  time  the  man's  soul  had  been  growing. 
He  would  never,  under  any  circumstances,  pos- 
sess the  large-heartedness  or  intellectual  ability 
that  bis  wife  exhibitctb    And  Tom  Gray  was 
never  tired  of  repeating  that  fact  to  him ;  but 
I   the  ba2)py  self-conceit  that  so  often  accompatiies 
olHiisencss  kept  him  from  being  uncomfortably 
depressed  in  spirit.    He  liad  the  mioil  .sen.se, 
which  a  brighter  man  might  not  have  shown,  to 
endeavor  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  kind  of 
Itome-Iife  awaiting  him. 

Every  ki.sure  moment  was  spent  in  reading. 
When  his  comrades  tried  to  beguile  the  monot- 
ony of  camp-life  by  games  at  cards  or  chess,  he 
turned  resolutely  away  from  the  temptation  to 
;."'.:nc^"?,  at  first  stimulated  by  tlic  manly  resolve 
"not  to  be  distanced  by  a  woman,'  but  very 
soon  loving' knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

Frequent  surprises  from  home  came  to  him. 
Ruthy,  true  to  her  promise,  had  no  finrther  con- 
cealments from  him.  And  very  often  the  old 
love  of  dominion  awoke  in  him,  as  he  saw  the 
scepter  gradually  but  surely  s!i])piii<^  from  his 
grasp.  He  had  a  presentiment  that  thi.s  woman 
who  understood  how  to  n»anagc  so  well  would 
never  fiill  back  willingly  into  her  old  loyal  posi- 
tion, fie  loved  her  the  better  for  the  thought 
even  vvlule  it  chafed  him. 

In  one  letter  he  read  diat  the  girls  were  to 
attend  the  high  school  during  the  Winter;  in 
the  nc\t  that  the  house  had  been  painted,  and  | 
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a  bay-window  made  to  open  on  the  garden, 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  green  grass  and 
flowering  shrubs,  since  there  had  been  no  man 
at  home  to  plant  potatoes.  Trellises  for  climb- 
ing roses  and  frai,aant  vines  were  awaiting:;  the 
summer-time  to  don  their  dresses  of  bloom  and 
add  their  graceUd  adornment  to  the  house, 
which  used  to  stand  out  so  bare  in  the  garish 
day.  He  had  not  been  able  to  take  in  and 
fasten  all  these  improvements  in  his  mind  when 
his  breath  was  neariy  taken  away  by  the  an- 
nounccment  that  Judith  was  practicing  music* 
lessons  on  a  hired  piano. 

His  wife  mentioned  these  £icts  in  a  simple, 
natural  manner,  apparently  unconscious  that 
there  was  any  hotly  to  consult  in  t)>e  matter. 

What  could  he  do?  Write  home  and  remon- 
strate? There  was  a  certain  tone  of  quiet  de- 
cision in  his  wife's  letters  that  made  him  hesi- 
tate. .MI  the  liome  improvements  were  paid 
for — i>aid  l)y  her  exertions  antl  skill,  not  his. 
It  would  be  awkward  indeed  to  dictate  to  a 
woman  who  had  accompli.shed  .so  much.  His 
cliecks  tingled  when  he  rememluTcd  tb.e  nilos 
that  iie  luul  written  and  scut  hunic  to  regulate 
her  diet 

"Wonrtcr  if  I  was  born  a  fopl,  or  if  I  had 
the  foolishness  thrust  upon  me." 

The  two  years  bad  altered  his  home  more 
than  he  knew.  There  were  pictures  on  the 
walls,  pretty  flower-stands  by  the  window;,  fan- 
ciful brackets  of  shell-work,  or  cones  support- 
ing stufied  birds,  bits  of  coral  or  china  figures ; 
nothing  expensive,  but  each  simple  ornament 
scrvin.;  in  its  way  to  refine  and  elevate  the 
influences  of  home. 

Let  us  linger  a  moment  in  the  pleasant  parlor 
on  thi.s  fidr  evming  in  June  and  listen  to  the 
family  conversation.  Mrs.  Bent  looks  very 
young  to  be  the  mother  of  those  rosy  girls,  w  i)o 
are  neither  of  them  prettier  than  herselC  Asa 
sits  on  the  outside  of  the  low  window  whittling 
and  whistling  with  all  his  mi-^ht.  They  have  been 
discussing  some  theme  of  particular  interest. 

'*  I  have  been  arguing  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,"  said  the  mother,  ''but  I  can 
not  quite  decide.  Mary,  what  do  you  think  ? 
Shall  we  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  this  house  or 
buy  the  piano  ?"  • 

Judi'!>  tarued  ca!;^crly  to  hcnr  Vtr  ';ister's 
reply,  at  the  same  time  running  her  fingers  ovc-r 
the  chords  of  the  piano.  She  had  been  sitting 
on  the  music-stool  during  the  conversation, 
"keepinc^  i^uard,"  as  she  phrased  it,  over  her 
beloved  instrument. 

« .Speak.  Mary,  for  pity's  sake.  How  CM  you 
hesitate?"'  a.sked  the  girl  imi)aliently. 

*'  Mother,"  said  Mary, "  you  know  tliat  I  have 
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never  spoken  a  word  a<iiinst  fat!u?r  sinre  vou 
spoke  to  us  about  it.  I  am  not  going  to  now. 
But,  mother  dear,  do  n't  you  know  tluit  it'  lie 
should  be  wounded  or  sick  so  as  to  be  sent 
home  we  cnuld  ne\  er  Impp  to  buy  a  piano  after- 
ward 7  It  we  owned  one  that  we  had  earned 
ourselves,  he  could  not  have  the  conscience  to 
take  it  from  us.  When  he  hears  how  beauti- 
fully Judith  ran  play,  he  wiH  be  proud  of  her, 
and  ot  the  instrument,  too." 

"  I  ho])c  so,"  said  Mrs.  Bent,  doubtfiilty. 

'•We  can  work  for  the  mortgage  after  he 
returns,  if  we  do  not  pny  it  lioforc,"  ^Tary  con- 
tinued. "  Fie  will  not  object  to  that.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  I  should  go  for  paying 
it  off  first  of  all,  but—" 

"  Etit  our  circumstances  arc  extraordinan,-," 
put  in  Judith.  "Go  ahead,  Mary;  you  have 
not  finished  ymir  remarks." 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  with  a  bright  smile  on  her 
sj?;trr,  "  I  wmild  not  seem  to  dictate  to  you, 
mother ;  but  it  seems  to  me  very  poor  economy 
to  hire  a  piano.  Think  of  the  rent  we  pay! 
Eiuhty  dollars  a  year !  Tf  we  snve  the  tent  it 
will  pay  for  the  piano  in  a  few  years." 

"Exactly."  Judith  leaned  forward  and  gave 
her  sister  a  hug  and  a  kiss  altogether  too  warm 
and  close  for.  comfort.  '*  Von  are  a  law^'er, 
Molly,  and  this  hug  is  your  fee.  ^^amma,  has 
she  not  stated  the  case  s^endidly  ?  Now,  which 
shall  it  be — the  musty  old  dcerl  or  the  darling 
music?  'Speak,  spirit,  speak.  The  shades  ot* 
evening  bind  us ;  the  new  day  hurrieth  on ; 
where  shall  its  coming  find  us  ?'  Mother,  please 
decide." 

"  My  dear,  Mary  is  right  in  one  thine:.  Your 
father  would  never  consent  to  the  purchase  of 
a  piano/' 

"  Then,  for  goodness'  sake,  buy  it  at  once — 
(o-ni;:hr.  He  may  come  home  to-morrow.  Do 
dM  risk  it  another  day." 

"  Welt,  my  dear,  T  must  own  that  my  own 
wislicf;  riLirce  with  ynurs.  ^fusic  Iia;?  Jerome  n 
household  necessity  with  us.  I  hope  your 
father  will  feel  it  so  if  he  is  spared  to  enjoy  it  ■ 
with  us.  We  will  have  the  piano  and  then  go 
to  woik  on  the  mortgage.  We  have  kept  tlic 
interest  paid  up,  and  that  is  more  tluin  your 
father  expected  when  he  left  home.*' 

"  Hurrah,  mother,  you  're  a  'trump  !"  shouted 
Asa  from  the  window.  "If  the  war  will  only 
keep  on  we  shall  be  'some  pumpkins'  when 
father  gets  home." 

"  We  shall  be  vulgar,  low  people  if  we  talk 
slang."  said  his  mother,  crnvely. 

"  I  forgot,  motlicr.   1  do  n't  mean  to  use  sucli 
words,  bat  jou  one  such  a  bddc  for—  " 

"There  it  is  again.  Why,  Asa!" 


"O.  dear!   I  can't  remember.    I  will  tie  a 
.string  round  my  finger.    That  will  'come  the  i 
goose.'   You  may  bet  your  head  on  that" 

*'Tie  tlie  string  around  your  tongue,  Asa 
dear,"  said  Judith,  hti-hinc;  as  she  saw  that  he 
was  quite  unconscious  of  his  last  offense. 

"Never  mind,"  she  continued,  "you  keep  j 
trying  and  you  '11  be  a  man  some  day."  .  i 

Just  a  fortni^fit  from  this  pleasant  June  even-  ' 
ing,  Asa  Bent,  senior,  sat  down  in  liis  hut  to 
read  a  letter  firom  home.  He  opened  his  eyes  j 
wider  than  they  were  ever  stretched  before 
when  he  read  that  a  piano  had  been  bought  i 
for  Judith, 

"She  is  a  fine  player,"  wrote  his  wife.  "It 

makes  our  evenings  delightful.    I  hope  you  I 
will  soon  be  here  to  enjoy  it  with  us.    She  will 
soon  be  competent  to  teach  music,  and  tiien  , 
her  independence  of  hard  drudgery  will  be 
secured.    Mary  is  now  qualified  to  teach  in 
the  high-school.    Our  minister  says  there  is 
no  doubt  that  she  can  have  the  situation  if  she  ' 
applies  ibr  it   I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  di^bt  t 
of  liis  son  Fred's  nttachmcnt  to  her.    He  was 
here  nearly  every  day  during  his  last  vacation.  . 
He  will  graduate  next  month.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  his  attachment,  for,  setting  aside  a  mother's 
partiality,  it  is  t crtain  that  Mary  grOWS  more  . 
lovely  and  refined  everj'  day."  j 

Asa  Bent  laid  down  the  letter  with  a  groan. 
"  Heavens  and  earth !"  This  was  his  nearest 
approach  to  profanity.     "Is  my  wife  crazy? 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  proceedings?  Two 
years  ago  Ruthy  was  stitching  away  in  the  | 
shop,  as  meek  as  Moses.   She  never  thought 
of  doing  any  thing  else  as  long  as  she  lived. 
The  girls  were  ambitious  enough;  but  I  was 
going  to  tame  them.    Well,  now  it  is  high-  j 
schools,  and  pianos,  and  genteel  lie.iux  for  the 
gprls,  and  nobody  knows  what  for  herself  I 
have  no  doubt  she  would  marry  a  Congressman, 
or  a  governor,  or  some  foreign  prince,  if  a  stray  | 
cannon-ball  shmdd  take  me  out  of  the  wav.    If  ' 
any  body  had  told  me  that  she  had  such  a  faculty 
to  manage  I  should  luve  thought  him  an  idioL 
I  shall  feel  strange  enough  among  them  if  t 
ever  c;o  home.    r>ut  somehow  I  can  not  help  ' 
respecting  my  wife-   I  shall  never  trj'  to  domi- 
neer over  her  again.   I  suppose  that  I  could  n't 
do  it  if  I  tried.    I  should  like  to  bear  Judith 
play.    She  is  a  penhis  if  she  is  a  Kent.     And  \ 
Mary  always  had  those  soft  lady-ways.    Well,  I  i 
can  do  nothing  but  submit   Ruti^y  never  asks  j 
my  advice  now.    Expect  .she  will  take  me  in 
hand  and  try  to  make  .something  of  me  next." 

And  the  man  laughed,  even  while  feeling  i 
bitterly  the  feise  position  in  which  his  own  ' 
course  of  conduct  had  phced  him. 
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It  tt-as  a  sweet,  golden  day  in  enrly  Octo!>cr 
when  he  came  back,  alter  so  long  an  absence, 
to  his  native  village.  His  left  arm  had  been 
broken  hy  a  spliiitt  r  of  a  shell  that  had  ex- 
ploded Dear  him,  and  it  had  stiffened  in  healing 
so  as  to  render  him  useless  on  the  battlc-ticld. 
It  is  strange  to  see  how  sickness  and  suffering 
ofren  refine  and  ennoble  our  poor  hiimnn  nnture. 
The  long,  weary  weeks  in  the  hospital-tents  at 
Hampton  Roads  had  been  a  good  school  fi»r 
him — a  kind  of  theological  institution.  There 
he  acHiaiie  l  a  happier  faith  in  God,  a  more 
loving  trust  in  his  fellow-man,  and,  belter  yet, 
ft  knowledge  of  his  own  heart,  which  forever 
took  away  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee  and  put 
into  his  mrtmli  the  publican's  prayer,  "God  be 
mercitui  to  me  a  sinner!"  ^ 

A  thousand  diflTerent  emoti<ms  seemed  to  be 
contending  in  his  heart  as  he  turned  down  the 
familiar  street  toward  home.  He  had  purix>sely 
kept  die  tinie  of  his  return  a  secret.  There  is 
very  little  change  in  those  quiet,  rural  places, 
and  every  thing  appeared  just  as  he  left  it  till 
his  own  house  came  into  view.  That,  with  its 
new  paint  and  deep  windows,  with  the  gilt  sign- 
board over  the  shop  door,  the  gay  artificial 
flowers  in  the  shop  window,  ;\nd  the  red  flow- 
ers in  the  parlor,  looked  to  him  very  much  like 
an  enchanted  house  fresh  firom  a  fairy  tale. 

His  wife  sat  by  the  window,  shaping  some 
lace  and  flowers  into  a  fisttful  coinutL-.  She 
saw  him  and  sprang  forward  to  meet  him  with 
a  jojfiil  cry.  Could  it  be  possible  that  this 
elegant  ev«a  young-looking,  and  truly  intelli- 
gent woman  was  the  broken-spirited,  patient 
wife  he  had  left? 

Mary  and  Judith  came  running  in  from  the 
•h<^  to  \v(.I( ome  him.  They  had  read  the  let- 
ters that  he  had  written  on  his  sick-bed.  .Tnd 
they  no  longer  dreaded  his  return.  Such  l>eau- 
tiful  girls !  Mary,  a  winsome  feiry,  such  as  her 
mother  had  been,  and  Judith,  with  a  stately 
dignity  btfuttni;  a  queen,  softened  by  the  mer- 
riest laugh  and  SMcciest  voice  in  the  world. 
Asa,  the  boy  who  had  so  unwillingly  been  left 
to  tlie  training  of  a  woman,  came  in  from  the 
morning  school  before  the  greetings  were  over. 
The  improvement  in  him  was  less  noticeable. 
He  was  a  bright^  active  little  fellow  yet,  full 
of  fun  and  of  nffection.  too.  nlwnvN  sinning  and 
always  repenting.  Gazing  round  upon  them  all, 
and  upon  the  home  made  so  sweet  and  attractive 
hf  womanly  eflbrt  and  ability,  he  made  the 
wisest  and  most  mnnly  resolution  of  his  lifu  - 
never  again  to  depreciate,  even  in  thought,  the 
power  and  true  position  of  woman. 

And  .so  it  came  to  pass  that  Asa  Bent  with 
hia  whole  family  were  led  *^  Out  of  Bondage." 


TRUE  BEAUTY. 


EVERY  body  wanted  to  see  the  baby,  the 
little  wee  blossom  which  had  so  recently 
opened  her  eyes  to  earth,  to  make  at  least  one 
home  brighter  and  happier  by  its  coming.  By 
every  body  I  mean  all  of  its  mamma's  relatives. 
Soon  a  warm  .Sprinc^  mm  ;;ini;  i;mndj):i.  f;randma, 
and  aunt  Susie  left  the  old  homestead  up  among 
the  mountains,  and  in  their  comfortable  carriage 

>!r.s. 


drove  to  the  city  to  see  the  new  hi 

Dent  s.it  in  the  plea.<sant  room,  whi<  h  lu  nccforth 
was  to  be  called  the  nursery,  and  watched  with 
proud,  loving  eyes  the  little  form  sleeping  in 
the  crib  beside  her.  Her  solitude  was  broken 
by  the  al>ove-nanied  arrival,  and  she  was  c!a*?ped 
in  her  parents'  arms.  The  impulsive  seventeen- 
year-old  sister  Susie  cried  impatiently, 

"There,  you  have  kissed  Laura  quite  enough, 
I  want  to  see  my  niece.  Come,  Laura,  show  us 
baby." 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed  in  her,** 

said  >frs.  Dent,  as  .she  tlirew  the  coverlet  from 
the  crib,  where  her  first-born  lay  sleeping.  It 
was  a  verj-  small  babe,  with  a  very  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  its  tiny  round  head  was  thickly 
covered  with  very  red  hair. 

"It  is  a  very  small  child,"  said  grandma 
gently. 

But  the  young  aunt  exclaimed,  Mercy,  Laura, 
slie  his  a  retl  head.  Why,  she  must  be  a  per- 
fect fright!" 

*'She  it  not  veiy  pretty,  but  she  is  a  good 
baby."  The  young  mother's  lips  quivered  as 
she  bent  over  the  crib  to  raise  the  babe,  whom 
the  noise  had  awakened.  It  opened  a  pair  of 
large,  dark  eyes,  which  seemed  entnely  out  of 
place  on  that  little  pinched  face,  and  certainly 
tliev  did  not  tend  to  enhance  its  be.mty. 

Grandpa  requested  to  have  it  laid  on  his 
knee,  a^d  after  looking  at  it  a  moment  he  s^'d, 
"Laura,  my  child,  your  little  girl  is  not  han<T- 
some,  but  you  say  she  is  good.  That  to  me 
speaks  all.  You  mean  that  she  is  quiet,  and 
has  as  yet  given  you  but  little  trouble.  May  it 
ever  be  thus;  may  slie  grow  in  ^ricc  in  jnefor- 
ence  to  beauty ;  and  may  her  mind  and  soul  be 
a  shining  light  to  radiate  a  plain  countenance! 
This,  baby,  is  grandpa's  blessing." 

"Thank  you,  dear  father,  tliink  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Dent,  as  with  tearful  eyes  she  received 
back  her  baby  from  her  father*s  arms. 

"H.ive  you  seen  Kate's  baby  yet,  I^ura?" 
a^ked  Susie,  turning  from  the  toHct  '^vlirr'- 
she  had  been  enhancing  her  own  fresh  beauty. 

*'I  have  not,  but  she  is  to  bring  it  here 
to-day.  I  thought  as  \ou  would  all  be  here 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  christening, 
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am!  Kate  agreed  readilv-  Her  little  Edith  is 
three  months  old,  and  my  baby  is  seven  weeks." 

"Of  course  you  have  decided  on  a  name,  but 
you  do  not  mention  it  in  your  letter,"  said 

grandmn. 

*'  Mr.  Dent  wishes  her  called  Ruth,  after  the 
only  sister  he  ever  had,  who  died  when  only 
sixteen." 

"O.  f7io  liDrrii'I  ni.nii  I"  cried  F>-i^ie.  "T  wniild 
not  give  her  such  an  old-fashioned  n;iine." 

Just  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Fielding,  another 
married  daugliter,  arrived  licr  baby  girl  to 
be  seen  for  the  first  time.  The  little  Edith  was 
disencumbered  of  her  wrappings  and  given  to 
j^randma.  She  was  a  child  large  of  her  age.  a 
fair  rosy  complexion,  dimpled  chin,  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  little  rings  of  light  brown  hair  over 
its  head.  There  certainly  was  a  great  contrast 
between  the  two  infants,  and  Mrs.  Dent  could 
not  help  feeling  it  as  she  watched  Susie  pbying 
with  the  bright  rosy  Edith,  while  her  OWn  poor 
little  Ruth  lay  unnoticed  in  her  crib. 

The  minister  came,  as  it  had  previously  been 
arranged,  and  the  two  infants  r  -  'v  i!  their 
names,  and  under  the  rite  of  holy  baptism  were 
consecrated  to  Him  who  says,  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me." 

Little  Miss  Ediili  FielditiL^  did  not  like  the 
proceedings,  and  evinced  her  displeasure  in 
loud,  angry  screams,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  company.  But  the  little  Ruth  smiled  tip 
in  the  minister's  fire,  and  then  lav  \\\)or\  her 
mother's  lap  contentedly  sucking  her  tiny  little 
thumbs.  Thus  was  the  difference  fai  their  dis* 
positions  early  evinced. 

Time  passe  ',  and  the  two  babies  grew  rapidly 
out  of  babyhood.  Edith  Fielding  was  as  beau- 
tiful ft  child  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  rich 
peach  bloom  complexion  w.is  unrivaled,  and  the 
massive  ringlets  of  her  golden  brown  hair  were 
the  admiration  of  every  one.  Her  eyes  were 
as  blue  and  clear  as  the  Summer  sk)',  and  her 
long  curling  lashes  gave  them  a  particularly 
l)retty  expression.  .She  was  a  sprightly,  intelli- 
gent girl,  a  l»ousehoUl  idol ;  for  although  other 
little  ones  had  taken  her  place  in  the  nursery 
she  was  the  only  daughter. 

Verv  slight  h.id  been  the  improvement  m.nde 
in  Rutii  Dent  by  the  passing  year.  Her  com- 
plexion, sallow  when  an  Infant,  was  now  covered 
with  large,  lilack  freckles,  and  her  bric:ht  red 
hair  was  without  a  wave  or  ripple.  It  lay  straight 
and  stiiT  about  her  low,  broad  forehead,  while 
her  nose  was  a  decided  pug.  Her  eyes  were 
unquestionably  fine,  even  nnn-  n'her  Inr^'o  for 
the  small  pinched  face,  but  one  could  never 
weary  gazing  into  their  rich  brown  depths, 
where  centered  such  a  world  of  thought  and 


feeling.  Ts'ith  was  lu  r  modicr's  all,  the  undis- 
puted sovereign  of  the  home  heart.s,  their  only 
child.  Aunt  Susie  said  it  was  a  pity  little  Ruth 
was  so  "bitterly  ugly,"  aa  she  was  all  Laura 
had.  and  it  mast  bo  a  great  cross  to  her. 

Ruth  was  eight  years  old  before  her  mother 
sent  her  (o  school.  Knowing  her  child's  sensi> 
tivc  nature,  Mrs.  Dent  had  tried  to  shield  her 
as  long  as  slie  v<w\(]  from  contact  with  the  nide, 
rough  world  beyond  her  home,  and  in  so  doing 
she  had  committed  a  great  error.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  for  her  to  h.ive  grown  up 
from  infancy  in  company  with  others  as  Kt'ifli 
Fielding  had.  Now  the  tender  home-plant  was 
all  unprepared  for  the  rude  shocks  it  was  des- 
tined continually  to  receive. 

"  Mamma,  i??  it  wrong  tn  wisTi  to  be  beautiful 
like  cousin  Edith  V  asked  Ruth  one  evening,  as 
she  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  with  her  parents. 

"Yes,  and  no,  will  both  answer  j-nur  ques- 
tion, darling,"  said  her  mother.  "It  is  not 
wrong  to  feel  that  you  would  rather  be  beauti- 
ful, for  human  nature  naturally  loves  the  beau- 
tiful in  all  tliin;^s  ;  but  we  should  not  covet  that 
beauty  to  a  degree  that  makes  us  unhappy,  and 
which  is  sinful  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  made 
all  things  good,  and  for  a  wise  purpose." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  do  that,  but  I  can  not  help 
wishing  I  wa.s  like  Edith  when  jwrsons  admire 
her,  and  then  I  hear  them  call  mc  '  sorrel  top,' 
and  a  little  •monkey,  all  eyes  and  freckles."* 

TTard  indeed  it  was.  for  a  tendrr-hcnrted  child 
to  listen  to  such  things,  and  it  took  a  large 
amount  of  grace  to  enable  Tittle  Rnth  to  keep 
down  very  ugly  feelings. 

Kdiili  and  Ruth  were  coming  fmm  school  on 
a  Winter  afternoon,  when  a  poor  woman,  hold- 
ing by  the  hand  a  beautiful  child  apparently 
almost  frozen,  stopped  them,  and  begged  for  a 
crust  if  there  was  one  remaining  in  their  lunch 
baskets.  A  few  crusts  Rvth  had.  These  she 
gat'e,  saying,  I  wish  I  had  more.  If  you  will 
come  home  with  me  I  can  get  you  some,  and  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  your  little  girl." 

".Mercy,  Ruth,  you  would  not  lake  the.se 
creatures  home  with  you,  surely  P  cried  Edith. 
"Go  away,  woman,  and  let  us  alone." 

The  woman  looked  at  her,  and  said  with  .i 
sigh,  "Ah.  mi.s.s,  you  arc  too  pretty  to  have  so 
bad  a  heart  This  other  Uttle  lady  has  the  right 
kind  of  beauty.  T  will  t^n  with  yon,  pretty  one, 
and  your  charity  will  not  be  misplaced." 

Edith  would  not  walk  with  Ruth  followed  by 
the  beggars,  but  turned  another  way.  This 
little  'nc'i'i'"!  v,as  the  beginninc^  of  a  new  era 
in  the  life  of  Ruth.  She  now  had  an  example 
of  what  her  mother  had  so  oflen  talked  about 
She  learned  to  think  less  and  less  about  her 
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iMnnely  fine,  and  ceased  altogether  to  wish  to 

be  beautiful.    She  met  the  coarse  jests  and  ill-  | 
natured  remarks  of  hor  school-mates  with  a 
,     sweet,  patient  meekness,  that  was  remarkable. 
.    She  was  ever  ready  to  assist  any  one  of  tliem, 
I     fru  nd  or  foe,  and  the  (lull  and  careless  alike 
j     know  where  to  go  for  help.    The  needy  ever 
I    found  her  witli  open  hand,  and  the  timid  sought 
I    shelter  at  her  side.   Her  life  seemed  changed 
entirely.    As  she  was  the  sun^cnm  nf  hnme, 
j    the  angel  at  the  family  hearth-stone,  even  so 
I    ifas  she  a  bright  star  without.    Those  who 
clustered  so  lovingly  around  her  saw  nothing 
homely  in  her  dear  face.    The  bcauly  of  ihc 
I    soul,  mirrored  in  those  dark  eyes,  radiated  her 
I    whole  countenance.   In  school  she  was  first 
I    and  best    The  <^h]s  soon  tired  of  Edith's 
caprices  and  drsTninct  i  iiic;  air'^.    Her  bentttrfrl 
J    £ice  could  not  make  up  tor  all  her  other  defi- 
j    ciencies,  and,'  instead  of  reigning  queen,  she  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  her  homely  cousin 
prf'fi'rrfd  before  !it'r.    She  once  rem;^rked  to 
1    her  mother  that  she  liked  to  be  intimate  with 
I    her  cousin  Ruth,  for  her  extreme  homeliness 
served  to  set  off  her  beauty  to  greater  advant- 
age.   But  as  thcv  tirew  to  wniiianliorK!  tntjether 
Edith  found  out  her  mistake,  a2>  did  ail  the 
members  of  the  &m11y,  who  had  been  so  dis- 
I    gutted  with  Laurn's  liomcly  child. 
'       Ruth  Dent's  beauty  was  that  true  beauty 
which  posseth  not  away.    It  was  born  of  tlic 
Spirit,  engraven  upon  the  soul,  which  Kveth 
forever.    The  young  mother  who  s!ieil  tears  i 
over  the  infant  whom   her  sister  ridiculed, 
I    learned  to  see  an  angel  light  overshadow  that 
dear  face,  and  even,-  hour  in  the  day  might  she 
I    have  thanked  God  fur  i^u  ini;  hvr  smli  a  tren^iurc. 
I       Mrs.  Fielding  knew  naught  of  such  pleasure  ' 
with  her  daughter.   Proud,  domineering,  ill- 
tempered,  self-willed,  it  was  naught  but  con- 
tention where  slie  was.    Even  Iscr  hrCfthers  said 
I    ihey  wished  cousin  Ruth  was  their  sister,  Edith 
was  so  hateftti   Every-where  her  mother  heard 
'    the  same  thing.     How  faultlessly  beautiful  Miss 
I    Fielding  is.  Imt  hnw  very  proud  and  disagree- 
I    able!  her  plain,  unpretending  little  cousin.  Miss 
I    Dent,  is  lar  more  beautiful  to  me,  for  she  is  so 

good  and  lovable." 
I       Never  turn  away  from  a  pinin  fnre,  ;in<!  call- 
ing it  ugly,  or  laughing  at  its  defects,  seek  for 
a  beauty  to  praise  and  pet   Seek  for  that  true 
beauty  which  lies  deeper  tlian  llie  sinT.icr,  that 
soul  of  loveliness  which  can  throw  a  charm  over 
I    the  most  homely  countenance.   Little  girls  with  | 
I    &ir  skin  and  sunny  hair,  do  not  make  too  much 
of  v  itir  beauty,  it  is  bnl  tlie  clinrv.  of  a  moment.  ! 
a  vanity  that  p.asseth  away;  very  pleasant  it  is  : 
'     when  properly  used ;  but  a  great  curse  when  it  i 


leads  away  from  the  good  and  holy.  And  you 

who,  like  Ruth  Dent,  have  more  th.-in  an  ordi- 
nary share  of  ill  looks,  rise  above  them  as  she 
did,  and  show  to  the  world  around  you  what 
true  beauty  really  is. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PARIS. 

BEFORE  me  I  pVire  my  crlinri'.im.  and  as  I 
I  turn  its  pages  one  by  one  my  eye  rests  on  a 
sprig  of  locust  and  evergreen,  and  a  leaf  of  ivy. 
Beneath  them  is  written,  "From  the  ruins  of 
tlic  Pal.iis  de';  Thcrmcs.  I'aris  ;"  nnd  althou^'i 
the  locust  and  cedar  were  long  since  separated 
from  the  parent  stem,  and  the  ivy  vine  rudely 
torn  from  its  embrace  of  the  crumbling  wall, 
yet  they  awaken  in  my  memory  vivid  rcrollec- 
tions  of  that  foreign  land.  Looking  upon  them 
my  mind  revivifies  the  scenes  of  the  old  Latin 
Quarter. 

P.assinc;  through  the  center  of  that  once  un- 
attractive part  of  the  city  is  the  wide,  new 
Boulevard  St  Michel  with  its  smooth  roadway, 
and  the  long  row  of  six-story  stone-front  houses 
on  oitltcr  side  richly  wrought  with  ornamentril 
tracery.  Alung  the  lower  stories  are  the  cafes 
flashing  with  gilding  and  mirrors,  and  frequented 
by  students  and  their  loves.  The  omnibu.ses 
and  coupes  roil  swiftly  along,  and  the  people  in 
throngs  promenade  the  densely  shaded  pave- 
ments, and  flit  in  and  out  of  the  gay  shops. 
And  all  this  life  and  artivity  semis  treading  on 
the  confines  of  the  loug-forgotten  past,  for  on 
looking  toward  the  Intersection  of  the  Boule* 
vard  St.  Germain,  we  see  the  gray  old  walls  of 
the  mins  of  the  Palais  des  Tliernics  rising  up 
from  amid  the  green  foliage  near  the  center  of 
the  Jardin  de  Clung. 

As  you  pass  along  the  side-walk  by  the  high 
iron  railiriL:  that  im  loses  the  garden,  you  sec 
amid  the  shrubbery  strange  and  singularly  sculp- 
tured figures ;  and  one  near  the  railing,  having  a 
lion's  body,  with  an  eagle's  head  and  beak,  and  | 
wi(?e-e\tenia  d  wings,  attracts  your  attention. 
Some  of  these  figures  are  fragments  from  pedi-  I 
ments  and  porticos  of  ancient  churches  and 
temples,  and  others  were  deities  of  the  Romans 
for  long  before  the  French  language  existed,  or 
destiny  had  commenced  to  fashion  the  French  ^ 
natk>n— a  Roman  emperor  erected  here  an  im-  | 
perial  palacv.  ; 

Oh  entering  the  garden  wc  find  the  only 
remains  of  the  ruins  to  be  the  bare  walls  of  the 
chamber  for  cold  baths.  But  these  old  walls 
draped  with  ivv,  so  thick,  so  solid,  btiilt  to  defy 
the  storms  of  centuries,  are  monuments  in 
themselves.  The  portal  arches  high  overhead, 
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Iaad  still  lar  aljuve  that  is  the  solid  arclicU  roof. 
In  different  places  on  the  floor  are  fragments 
j  of  tesselated  stone  pavement,  ani!  un  one  sic'.e 
is  a  square,  shallow-depressed  portion  about 
three  feet  deep,  iwcut)-  feet  wide,  and  forty  feet 
long.  This  was  the  bath.  Around  the  walls 
are  placed  several  dingy  stone  tablets,  bearing 
Latin  inscriptions,  that  were  unearthed  from 
the  ruins.  Beneath  the  pavement  we  are  told 
there  are  remans  of  a  Koman  aqueduct  that 
1  n->n<:;ht  water  over  plain  and  hill,  a  distance  of 
ci^ht  miles,  to  supply  tlie  batlis  and  palace. 

In  one  comer  of  the  chamber,  on  a  new 
pedestal,  is  an  ancient  marble  bust  It  was 
'  toimd  amid  the  debris  <>(  the  palace,  and  is 
I  stained  from  a<^e  and  exposure.  The  features 
are  not  striking,  and  the  countenance  does  not 
j  indicate  superior  intelligence.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  unknown  wlxjin  the  bust  commemorated; 
but  comparison  with  those  in  the  hall  of  tiie 
emperors  at  Rome  has  revealed  to  us  that  it  is 
that  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  In  this  what  a 
commentnry  on  the  cv-mescencc  of  earthly  glory  ! 
Here  was  his  bust  unrecognized  un  ilie  site  of 
his  own  palace.  Here  were  wide  courts,  where 
fountains  sparkled  in  the  sunlight.  From  the 
court  grand  stone  stairways  and  spacious  vesti- 
bules, embellished  with  statuary,  led  to  ro)-a1 
reception  and  banqueting  halls  decorated  with 
fresco  painting.  Brave  -(varrior?;  and  fair  ladies 
trod  those  halls,  and  looked  down  from  the 
high-arched  windows  on  smooth  lawns  diver* 
sided  with  siirul.i)cry  aiul  staiuary,  and  extend- 
ing far-DtV  till  they  tmiched  the  brink  of  the 
River  Seine,  liul  now,  over  all  those  wide- 
extended  grounds,  a  noisy  city  has  grown,  and 
naught  is  left  fa^de  the  few  acres  of  garden 
immediately  surrotmding  the  ruins.  The  cherry- 
faced  nurse  that  ])romenades  the  i>alhs  of  the 
garden  with  an  infimt  in  her  arms,  and  children 
clinging  to  her  dress,  can  tell  nothing  of  the 
curious  imajjps  she  passes  in  her  walk.  The 
workman  in  the  blue  l^luusc  tliat  goes  by  on 
the  side>walk  Is  heedless  of  the  ruins,  and  the 
gay  student,  that  laughingly  passes  with  his 
sweetheart  on  his  arm,  can  only  resjxjnd  to 
inquiries  by  saying,  "The  Romans  once  were 
hew." 

Turning  another  p.igc  in  my  Herbarium,  a 
I     leaf  of  arbor  vitae  is  disclosed  with  the  note 
beneath,  •♦From  the  Tomb  of  Lafayette."  Lei 
me  recall  the  visit  to  that  shrine. 

On  a  hc  vatiful  rlear  c!ay  in  (Ictnlu-r,  in  com- 
pany with  several  friends,  1  ascended  to  liie  im- 
[    periale  of  an  iHnntbns  at  die  Flace  du  Chatelet, 
I    near  the  center  of  the  city.   A  long  ride  east- 
wartl  along  the  magnificent  Rue  de  Rivoli,  p.rst 
1     the  lofty  bronze  column  of  July,  and  through  | 


the  "  rue  "  of  the  turbulent  Faubourg  St.  An-  , 
toine,  brought  us  to  the  extremity  of  the  almost  | 

unknown  Rue  dc  Picpus,  where  wc  descended.  , 
Passing  down  the  street,  looking  from  side  to 
side,  we  searched  for  No.  35.   The  street  be^ng 
numbered  irregularly,  it  was  wid)  great  difficulty 
we  at  last  found  the  ntinihcr  over  the  entrance- 
gate  of  an  old  time-worn  Augustine  convent,  < 
now  occupied  by  the   Dames  du  Sacre  Coeur.**  : 
An  aged  gate-keeper  guarded  the  gate,  and  we  | 
inquired  of  him  whether  the  j^vc  of  Lafayette 
was  there.    He  replied  iu  the  affirmative,  and 
with  halting  step  conducted  us  dnougfa  narrow  I 
courts,  between  high  and  somber  walls,  to  a  ' 
small  K  it"-'  i^!i^t  opened  into  an  inclosure,  within 
which  we  saw  a  number  of  sad-colored  tomb- 
stones. 

No  cheerful  grass-plats  or  springing  floweiS 
enlivened  the  desolate  place.    Enterinj;  we  con- 
tinued our  steps  along  a  gravel  walk  between 
dark  stone  monuments,  bearing  names  of  the 
noble  families  of  de  Noailles,  de  Grammont,  and 
de  Montaiiriie,  till  at  the  extremity  of  the  pnth 
our  conductor  paused  before  two  graves  inclosed 
by  a  black  iron  railing.  The  graves  are  marked  | 
by  plain  stone  slabs  resting  horizontally  over 
them,  even  with  the  surrounding  earth.    On  one    1  ^ 
of  them  we  read  the  name  of  Lafayette,  and  the  I 
date  of  his  birth  and  death.    On  the  other,  with 
equal  simi»licity,  the  name,  birth,  and  death  of  1 
his  wife  are  recorded.   A  few  dried  memento 
wreaths  were  on  the  grave  of  Lafayette,  and  | 
beside  it  there  rested  a  fresh  faouquet,  with  card 
attached,  bearing  the  name  of  an  American 
lady. 

Thus  repose  the  remains  of  the  cherished 

com|>anion  of  Washington — a  companion  of  the 
father  of  a  repubUc  dnrinij  life;  equally  a  com- 
panion in  the  republican  simplicity  of  his  last  . 
resting-phwe.  The  old  gate-keeper  told  ns  that  | 
formerly  many  of  our  countrymen  visited  the 
spot,  but  now  few  turn  from  the  pay  scenes  of 
the  capital  to  give  a  iliought  tu  the  generous  | 
Frenchman,  and  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  our 
early  benefactors,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  ' 
virtue  and  justice  for  which  they  fought. 

Next  1  have  wild  flowers  from  the  banks  of 
the  lake  and  violets  from  the  depths  of  the  wood. 

On  a  sunny  afternoon  in  September,  tired  of 
the  sights  of  the  city,  1  betook  myself  to  the 
cool  and  shady  groves  of  that  ftvorite  resort  of 
Parisians,  the  Bois  de  Boukgne.  Just  within 
the  'j;ate  of  the  main  entrance,  tmder  the  shade 
of  the  trees  that  border  tlic  walk,  I  seated  my- 
self on  a  chair  amid  the  long  row  of  curiosity- 
loving  people,  who  there  rest  themselves  and 
gaze  on  the  myriads  of  persons  who  throng  the 
walks  or  roll  by  in  carriages  and  disappear  in  a 
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turn  in  the  dense  woods  bejtmd   Counts  and 
'     countesses,  dukes  and  dtichesses  moved  swiftly 
I    by  io  large,  open  carriages  drawn  by  dashing 
horses.    Then  an  adherent  of  the  ancient 
regifne,"  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  character- 
j    istic  of  the  "vicille  nn!)les?;e,"  could  be  seen 
I    Cuming  in  the  distance.    The  postillions  in 
{    jockey  caps,  green  jackets,  glittering  with  gilt 
and  yellow  pants,  rose  and  fell  with  the  motion 
of  the  horses  on  wliich  fhey  sat.  and  as  they 
.    came  nearer  the  white  liorses,  caparisoned  in 
1    glittering  trappings,  brought  rapidly  into  view 
the  gorgeous  cnrri.i^c-.  bordered  rouiul  with 
.    bands  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  rich  carv- 
I    iiigs.    On  a  platform  attached  to  the  back  of 
I    the  coach,  even  with  the  wheels,  stood  the  two 
footmen,  whose  glowing  countenances  and  ro- 
tund form  peered  over  the  top.   Their  apparel 
I    alone  was  a  stttdy  for  a  citizen  of  a  repabtic. 
I    Three-cornered  hats,  decorated  with  a  golden 
?T:n,  prf'tected  their  powdertiJ  w'v^s,  which  gave 
,    an  appearance  of  age  tiiat  contrasted  singularly 
I    with  their  fresh,  ruddy  chedcs.  They  wore 
'    close-fitting  green  dress-coats,  edged  all  around 
with  u  ide  pfold  lace  and  glistening  with  r,'ol(lcn 
buttons.   Their  vests  were  of  lUe  same  color, 
'    also  bordered  with  gold  and  rendered  conspicu- 
ous by  pockets  with  wide  flaps.    Purple  knee 
breeches  were  secured  at  the  knee  by  tjoldcn 
buckles,  whence  black  silk  stockings  continued 
1    Che  apparel  to  the  neatly  buckled  gaiters  at  the 
feet.    Thus  ostcntatious'y  displaying  his  wealth 
I    by  his  rich  equipage  and  the  gorgeous  attire  of 
I    his  servants,  the  old  aristocrat  disdainfully 
I    looked  from  the  windows  as  he  passed  and  rap- 
1    idly  vanished  out  of  sight. 
I       All  at  once,  while  looking  down  the  line  of 
'    approaching  carriages,  we  noticed  an  agitation 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  row  of  people  seated 
a!i>n.;  the  w.dk.    They  arose  one  after  the  other 
and  liiiunged  to  the  edge  of  tbe  roadway,  and 
presently  the  words  passed  from  mouth  to 
I    mouth,     The  Emperor,  the  Emperor."  We 
I     immefbatflv  stood  amid  the  thronj,'.  stretch:n<,f 
1    our  necks  and  vainly  straining  our  eyes  to  dis- 
'    cover  in  tbe  distance  a  carriage  grand  and>mag- 
niricent  enough  to  bear  an  emperor.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen.    However,  we  pres- 
ently observed  the  geullcmeii  aluiig  the  line 
I    lifting  thehr  hats  and  bowing;  and  looking  in- 
tently into  the  throng  of  carriages  we  saw  seated 
in  a  plain,  open  carriage  a  plainly  dressed  man, 
who  now  and  then  lifted  his  hat,  as  it  were,  me- 
'    dianically  in  return,  and  continued  to  gaze 
straight  forward.    IWs  coniple.vton  is  plain  and 
1    asby.    His  features  are  strongly  marked,  and  a 
'    determined  expression  overspreads  his  counte- 
nance.  But  there  is  no  sunlight  in  tbat  foce ;  no 


trace  of  happiness  nor  visible  evidence  of  the 
workings  of  that  ever-active  brain.    It  is  a  face 
cut  in  marble.    Under  those  heavy  brows  an  i 
eye  that  never  blandies  gazes  undismayed  on  | 
destiny,  though  the  combined  powers  of  sur- 
roinuUng  kingdom.s,  and  the  disaffected  of  his  j 
own  people,  hurl  destruction  and  death  about  i 
his  head  or  nndermine  the  power  that  supports 
his  footsteps.    Shrouded  in  a  mantle  of  mystery  I 
this  sphinx-like  enigma  moved  by,  but  beside  i 
him,  more  beautiiui  by  contrast,  was  a  beautiful 
and  ^>yotts  chlld-fsice,  wrtitthed  widi  winning 
smiles.    T(  was  t'le  Prince  Im]ierial.    With  ex- 
ceeding grace  he  littcd  his  hat  and  bowed  to  the 
people  as  he  passed. 

leaving  these  scenes  I  entered  a  side  path 
ovcrsliadowed  by  the  far-reaching  branches  of 
llie  trees.  As  I  nearcd  tiic  end  of  this  vista 
flashes  of  sunlight  from  a  slieet  of  water  in  the 
distance  glanced  through  the  foliage,  and  when 
I  emerged  a  little  lake  .set  witii  fairy  islands  was  j 
before  me.  Alung  the  banks  were  llower  plats 
brilliant  with  bright-colored  flowers,  and  entic- 
ing walks  led  down  by  the  water's  edge,  where 
scdqe  {^rcw  far  out  from  the  marijin.  and  water- 
iiiies  spread  their  broad,  green  leaves,  and 
opened  their  snowy  blossoms  upon  the  surface. 
Swans  rocked  by  the  waves  listlessly  floated  I 
along,  and  around  a  point  of  the  island  a  little 
boat,  Ijearing  a  pleasiurc  party,  turned  its  Ixiw, 
and,  as  the  boatmen  dipped  their  oars,  shot  with 
arrow-like  swiftness  into  a  cove  in  tlie  island. 
They  landed  at  a  rustic  platform,  and  separated 
by  various  paths  to  ramble  amid  the  flowers, 
aiMl  enjoy  the  shade  of  the  exotic  evergreens 
that  are  nurtured  there.  While  looking  upon 
this  scene  1  felt  that  ecstasy  that  sometimes 
pervades  the  soul.  Here,  for  a  moment,  seemed 
supreme  dt  li^ht.  Foigetful  of  all  life  that  was  I 
past,  and  all  that  was  to  come,  I  enjoyed  the 
present.  The  calm  sunshine  penetrated  each 
fiber  of  my  frame,  the  balmy  air  floated  aroand 
me,  and  as  I  breathed  the  fragrant  perfnme 
with  wliich  it  was  l.ulen.  each  sense  seemed 
thrilled  by  the  touch  of  rapture. 

Taking  one  of  the  paths  beside  the  hke,  I 
strolled  along  its  border  for  a  half  mile  or  more, 
crathcrini;  flowers  here  and  there  as  mementos. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  lake  1  found  a  rustic 
bridge  spanning  a  stream  that  comes  tumbling 
down  a  ravine  into  the  l.ikc.  I  ( rossed  and  j 
took  a  patii  that  led  to  the  cataract,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  Loitering  amid  those  | 
groves  Is  so  refreshing  that  miles  are  walked 
uneonsriouslv.  and  soon  I  found  myself  in  view 
of  tlic  fall.  From  the  summit  of  a  broad  ledge 
of  rocks  forty  feet  high  a  stream  of  water 
descended,  smooth  and  transparent^  like  a 
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curtain  of  glass  being  folded  in  the  depths 
of  the  clear  pool  before  me. 

Ni!nicrous  groups  were  gathered  at  different 
points  admiring  this  arti&tic  adaptation  of  the 
resources  of  nature.  To  the  left  of  the  fidls  I 
noticed  a  hollow  in  the  roclcs  into  which  many 
ladies  and  gcntk-men  were  cnterins;.  Following 
them  1  found  a  cavern  througli  which  a  patii 
led  up  steep  ascents  and  down  slippery  defiles 
till  we  cmeiged  in  a  grotto,  where  a  narrow 
Iodide  alone  separated  us  from  the  [lool.  D.imp 
and  mist  pervaded  the  cavern,  and  one  side  was 
closed  in  by  a  concave  vail  of  water  that  fell 
almost  at  our  feet.  We  were  behind  the  fall. 
Continuing  our  course  we  found  an  opening  on 
llic  opposite  side  of  the  grotto,  and  commenced 
an  ascent  through  narrow  and  low  passages, 
sometimes  bending  ourselves  till  wc  were  almost 

^  double,  then  pushing  each  other  up  over  almost 
perpendicular  fragments  of  fallen  roclc.  Finally 
we  found  the  path  wider  and  easier  of  ascent, 
and  soon  stepped  out  on  an  elevated  plateau. 
Here  we  Itad  an  unlimited  view  of  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  park,  the  winding  roadways, 
murmuring  brooks,  and  plashing  waterfalls.  Far 
In  the  left,  v.itiiin  the  pirk,  we  saw  the  race- 
course of  Longchamps,  and  from  the  pavilion 
floated  bright-colored  flags  and  streamers  in 
token  of  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empre-vs.  Thoy  occupied  rcntnd  stats,  and 
were  .surrounded  by  the  gay  retinue  of  the  court. 
Each  eye  followed  closely  the  fost-flying  steeds 
that  were  circling  the  course,  and  now  and  then 

'  an  excited  proup  threw  \\\c\r  h;\ts  high  in  the 
air,  and  cheered  loudly  as  iltcir  favorite  horse 
gained  on  the  leader,  or  dashed  ahead  in  the 
race. 

While  viewing  these  scenes  i  thought  of  the 
inmates  of  the  close  tenant-houses  in  our 
crowded  cities,  and  the  slight  provision  we  have 
made  for  their  enjoyment.  There  they  linger 
in  the  dark  alley-ways  and  close  rooms  through  | 
all  the  hours  of  leisure.  Let  us  remember  that 
it  is  the  hard  labor  of  the  toiling  millions  that 
enriches  a  city,  anil  \\\\\  in  return  public  resorts 
should  be  open  to  them,  where  they  may  have 
all  the  outdoor  pleasure  with  which  the  wealthy 
surround  themselves.  Laige  i>arks  should  dec- 
'  oralc  our  cities,  wliere  overworked  mechanics, 
overwrought  clerks,  and  weary  artisans  may 
repair  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  for  a 
few  hours  each  d.iy  breathe  God's  pure  oxygen,  i 
sriunter  in  the  clear  sunlight.  ntKi  rest  tl>rir 
wearied  eyes  on  the  green  lawns  and  luxuriant  : 
foliage.  _  I 

Humanity  is  never  sa  beautiful  as  when  pray- 
ing for  forgiveness,  or  else  forgiving  another.  | 
\  


WHY  YOUNG  iMEN  SHOULD  MARRY. 


EVERY  man,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
intellect,  and  with  a  sufficiently  strong  j 
body  to  labor  for  the  sup|)ort  of  a  woman,  should 
marry.   He  has  no  right  to  remain  single.  He 
cnn  find  some  one  who  is  congenial — ^he  should  ' 
do  so.    And  why?  ► 
As  no  man  can  be  fully  developed  in  manhood  i 
till  he  becomes  a  husband  and  father,  SO  no  wo- 
man can  be  fully  developed  in  womanhood  till 
she  is  a  wife  and  mother,  and  as  she  does  not  | 
seek  a  husband,  but  is  sought,  the  duty  devolves  [ 
upon  him  to  give  her  the  opportunity  of  chang- 
ini;  Iier  strtte.    Women  must  in  a  measure  be  i 
cared  for  and  supporteti.    They  are  not  fitted  to  | 
enter  the  whirl  of  trade  as  men ;  therefore,  in-  ' 
stead  of  being  left  to  support  themselves,  they 
should  be  put  in  homes,  and  then  should  give  > 
willing  hands  toward  helping  themselves.  Oul- 
dren  must  be  bom  and  reared,  and  each  man 
and  woman  has  his  and  hrr  part  in  carrying  nut 
Goti's  plan.    Men  and  women  can  do  more  for 
society  by  united  effort  than  by  living  alone.  \ 
What  influence,  as  a  general  rule,  has  an  old 
bachelor  nr  nn  old  maid,  compared  with  a  mar- 
ried man  or  woman  ?   People  look  upon  them 
as  mistakes— excrescences,  which  deform  rather 
than  give  beauty  to  the  stmcture.  > 
Married  people  make  honu  ';  where  the  young  i 
love  to  congregate;  make  homes  that  give 
beauty  to  the  city ;  make  homes  that  give  dig- 
nity to  the  age  and  to  the  race.    They  helj)  each 
other  to  stand  higher  in  position  lliati  they  could 
stand  alone.    A  man  has  something  for  which 
to  labor  every  day.  A  fragal  wife,  with  her  love 
and  aid,  helps  to  save  money;  encoumges  wi'.Ii 
her  smile  ami  lier  wnrd^ ;  and  tot,'ft!ii?r  they 
have  an  amijition  that  must  bring  success. 
They  save  time,  by  this  union,  for  intellectual 
improvement.    They  are  so  much  to  cadi  other, 
that  going  in  society  is  a  duty  rather  than  .a 
ple.isure,  while  the  home  evenings  are  blesse<l 
for  reading  and  improving  conversation.  No 
wear  and  tear  of  excitement  and  vairue  longing, 
but  rest,  and  satisfaction,  and  peace.    No  u.se- 
less  expense,  but  care  lest  too  much  be  spent 
that  might  be  saved  for  future  necessities. 

.'\  man  needs  companionship,  so  he  smokes 
or  drinks,  perhaps,  or  joins  a  club,  or  worse; 
but  where  does  he  get  it,  as  he  may  with  one 
whose  constant  aim  is  to  nLike  home  beautiful 
t'l  liini.  to  m  ike  luT-sclf  attr.ictlvo  to  liirn,  vho 
loves  to  listen  to  his  pl.an.s,  who  plans  with  and 
'for  him,  to  whom  he  can  confide  his  most  secret 
thoughts,  who  does  her  utmost  to  have  the  world 
admire  and  ]>Uasc  liini?  He  needs  encourage- 
ment.   Where  docs  he  get  it,  as  from  her,  who. 
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unable  to  battle  herself,  urges  him  forward  with 
all  iliL  inspiration  of  the  fife  and  the  drum; 
with  the  constant  assurance  that  victory  is  his, 
j  and  the  answering  belief  that  he  is  the  best,  and 
bravest,  and  noblest  soldier  in  tlic  wl.ole  world? 

He  needs  moral  snjiport;  a  hand  to  .stay  Mm 
from  tempuUon.    What  better  than  a  woman's 
prajen,  and  tearSf  and  pleadings?  He  needs 
strength.    How  better  gain  it  than  from  con- 
«;ant  cirp  for  nnd  profectton  of  hi-,  wife  and  chil- 
liicn?    He  needs  tenderness  with  his  strength. 
\   How  obtain  It  so  well  as  In  his  sorrow  for  the 
little  evils  and  troubles  of  his  children,  or  the 
perplexities  of  his  wife?    How  make  his  heart 
large  enough  to  synipallii^e  with  the  world,  and 
1  thus  be  the  highest  type  of  man«  except  by  the 
t: lily  dot njT''  for  and  intL-rc-st  in  and  lieart-beat- 
I    injjs  for  those  he  loves  ?    No  man  can  hold  lit- 
tle children  upon  his  knees,  or  feel  their  chubby 
hands  in  his  hair,  Of  their  little  heads  upon  his 
breast,  without  growing  more  gentle.    Most  of 
all  he  needs  love.    No  man  wlio  has  not  had  a 
'  wife  to  watch  for  his  coming,  to  get  little  com- 
t'  r.s  tor  liiin  when  be  is  tired,  to  praise  him, 
Mess  him,  and  forget  all  elst,'  fur  him  and  in 
■   hira,  to  arm  him  with  her  loving  eyes,  and  words, 
'  and  the  music  of  her  voice^  the  touch  of  her 
haad,  and  the  eloquence  of  her  ptirity,  to  care 
constantly  lest  some  word  may  wotind  him,  or 
j   some  little  act  that  love  might  perform  be  over- 
1  looked ;  who  has  not  had  the  rich,  boundless, 
measureless  sea  of  affection  flow  over  and  about 
liim  till  he  seemed  lost  to  l!ie  world,  knows 
,   what  a  blessed  thing  lite  might  be  to  him. 
I     The  defects  of  a  woman's  character  can  be 
remedied  by  him,  as  his  can  by  her.    Let  him 
ascertain  first  if  she  fully  loves  him,  for  a  man 
13  a  fool  who  weds  a  woman  believing  10  make 
her  love  him  after  they  are  married.   If  she  re- 
ally !r>ve  Iiim  sItc  can  fircss  ever  so  ])lainlv,  do 
^  all  tlie  housework  demanded,  be  the  mother  ot 
bis  children,  and  find  happiness  in  it  all.  The 
more  she  can  sacrifice  for  him  tlic  more  she  feels 
she  can  show  her  love.    It  slic  is  p.ot  ulII.  make 
.   her  so.    See  that  she  lo(>.sefii»  her  dresses ;  have 
'  her  walk  with  you  every  day — the  memory  of 
those  walks  will  be  delightful  in  years  after. 
I>e  careful  tliat  her  fooi!  is  wholesome,  ami  takL  ii 
at  proper  times,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  Nature  recovers  in  a  few  months  what  she 
j   struggled  for  years  to  keep  from  losing.    Re  a 
father  to  her  while  you  are  a  husit.uul,  and  your 
growth  in  maniy  feeling  will  repay  you  lor  your 
j  care. 

^      If  a  jSHing  man  would  be  respected,  would  be 

a  true  man  in  character,  wotild  be  prosperous, 
I  would  be  what  his  ambition  craves,  would  have 
I  all  the  happiness  that  the  world  gives,  and  that 


his  God  Intended  him  to  have,  let  him  marry. 

Otherwise  he  fails  of  his  mission.    He  is  to  a 
married  man  like  the  bare  walls  of  a  noble 
church,  compared  to  those  walls  clasped  and 
kissed  by  a  wealth  of  tinted  ivy>leaves  in  Au- 
tumn ;  like  the  frame  of  a  bpautifnl  house,  rom-  ■ 
pared  with  it  when  trees  arc  grown  about  it,  and  | 
fountains  are  playing  and  children  are  dancing  | 
upon  the  lawn,  watched  by  a  young  mother 
throiiL;!)  curtainetl  windows;  like  a  hni:c.  sense- 
less ship,  waiting  on  the  dock  to  be  launche«i.  to 
a  grand  thing  of  life  upon  the  waters,  riding 
master  of  the  waves!   God  has  his  ]>lan  for 
man  as  well  as  woman.    They  live  rightly  who 
conform  their  plans  to  his. 


*  TUCK-OO-WA-TER-00. 

••Man,  «li<l«lielimikii  new qdls  deprived  •  ' 

Hon.      Lamic  I 

IN  the  year  1864  I  was  on  duty  as  a  military 
clerk  in  the  head-quarters  of  General  Robert 

B,  Mitchell,  tonunandant  of  an  Indian  district,  ' 
comprisin^f  tlie  Territories  of  .\tl>i.isl<a  and 
Dakota.    Within  the  confines  of  this  conmiand 
dwell  several  fierce  and  large  tribes  of  Indians,  | 
who,  when  not  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
whites,  make  war  upon  one  another.    'I  liese  ] 
tribes  are  the  several  bands  of  Siou.x,  Cheyen- 
nes,  and  Arapahoes,  who  roam  over  tlie  vast  [ 
plains  extending  from  Fort  Kearney  to  tlie  | 
Kocky  Mountains  w-  stward,  and  from  tlic  Yel-  j 
lowstone  River  on  the  north,  to  the  Arkansas  | 
on  the  south.  East  of  these  tribes,  and  border- 
ing on  the  Missouri  River,  dwell  the  J'awnces,  | 
Omahas,  Piincas,  and  Otoe.s,  who,  from  time  1 
immemorial,  iiave  entertained  a  deadly  feud  , 
with  the  first-named  nations.  This  hatred  has  j 
been  constantly  fanncil  and  maintained  at  a 
wijite  heat  by  continual  forays,  depredations,  and 
murders,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  many 
adventures  have  occurred,  displaying  a  hardi- 
hood, constanry,  and  skill,  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  and  a  more  enlightened  race. 

Our  office  was,  at  the  time  specified,  in  Omaha,  \ 
a  young  and  thriving  city,  the  capiLil  of  the  | 
Territory  of  N\-I traslca,  now  ific  iiiili.d  jin'iit  of 
the  great  Pacific  Railroad.    Omaha  is  much 
frequented  by  the  Pawnees  and  Omahas,  wlio 
resort  thither  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  their  , 
furs  and  trinkets  for  the  goods  of  (he  white 
man,  and  to  beg,  a  practice  to  which  all  Indians 
are  as  much  addicted  as  the  Neapolitan  Utzaroni. 

It  was  owing  to  the  latter  propensity  that  I 
was  indel-ited.  one  fine  December  morninof,  to  a  ■ 
visit  from  Doctor  Jim,  a  Pawnee,  and  iiis  squaw. 
Notwithstanding  the  cold,  keen  air,  neither  had 
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on  oilier  cbthing  than  an  old  buffiJo  robe  which 

scarcely  protected  them  fmm  the  wind,  and  as 
a  consequence  their  appeal  for  old  clothes  was 
irresistible.  I  likewise  sent  them  to  the  mess- 
house,  where  the  cook  gave  them  a  breakfast 
fully  up  to  their  capacity,  which  is  almost  in- 
tinite  in  that  direction.  I  supposed  this  would 
terminate  my  acquaintance  with  the  Doctor  and 
his  dusky  spouse;  but  no  sooner  Iiad  th,  y  fin- 
ished their  meal  than  thev  returned,  and  seating 
themselves  at  the  stove,  made  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  if  they  bad  been  domiciled  in 
their  own  wigwam. 

Nnt  being  thronged  with  business  I  turned 
niy  ciiair  and  entered  into  conversation  wilii  the 
Indian,  who  sppke  oar  langm^e  brokenly,  vet 
intclligihly.  I  soon  found  that  I  was  conversing 
with  no  ordinary  savntje,  lor  the  Doctor  proved 
to  be  the  brother  of  the  Big  Medicine,  or  High 
Priest  of  the  Pawnees,  a  member  of  the  most 
aristocratic  totem,  and  a  warrior  of  no  little  note 
in  his  tribe.  During  the  forenoon  I  elicited 
from  him,  among  others,  the  following  incident 
of  his  savage  but  eventful  life; 

His  squaw  belonged  to  the  Omaha  Irilie,  with 
which  nation  U)e  Pawnees  are  connected  by 
ties  of  the  closest  intimacy.  Their  reservations, 
or  territories,  almost  join,  and  they  invariably 
hunt  in  company.  These  hunts,  which  arc  an- 
nual, take  place  in  Autumn,  and  are  the  great 
epochs  of  Indian  life.  At  such  timet  the  vil- 
lages are  deserted  by  all,  save  the  old  and 
infirm,  and  the  nation*?  migrate,  so  to  speak, 
en  masse  to  their  hunting-grounds,  which  lie  on 
the  Republican  and  Arkansas  Rivers. 

At  the  time  when  the  namtive  commences 
the  hunt  was  over;  the  two  tribes  had  reached 
the  Pawnee  village  on  the  Loup  Fork  of  Platte 
River;  had  held  their  great,  joint,  hunting  feast 
and  dance,  and  the  Omahas  had  taken  uj)  their 
line  of  march  for  their  homes.  It  was  late  in 
the  Fall.  The  shallow  streams  which  irrigate 
those  regions  were  fncrusting  with  ice;  the  cot- 
tonwonds  which  stoop  over  their  turbid  chan- 
nels were  leafless,  and  the  north-west  wind  of 
Winter  sighed  drearily  through  their  branches, 
prognostic  of  increasing  cold.  Hie  long  swells 
of  prairie  were  covered  with  dead,  brown  grass, 
which  rattled  dry  and  crispy  under  the  returning 
feet  of  the  Omahas.  Yet  the  tribe  was  in  high 
spirits.  Their  hunt  had  been  successful.  Their 
ponies  were  laden  down  with  the  delicioTis  flesh 
of  the  bulfalo,  which  enabled  them  to  look 
forward  without  apprehension  to  the  coming 
Winter.  The  journey  was  performed  by  easy 
marches,  for  tlieir  vlllai:i?  ^vns  close  at  hand, 
and  the  dread  of  hostile  foe  in  such  close  prox- 
imity to  their  homes  never  entered  their  imag- 


inations ;  consequently  the  mardi  waa  boiflter> 

ously  musical. 

But  they  were  doomed  to  be  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. On  the  second  night  of  their  journey, 
while  encamped  on  the  Elkhom,  a  large  tribu- 
tary of  Platte  River,  they  were  surprised  by  a 
war  party  of  Sioux,  who,  before  the  Omahas 
could  rally,  killed  and  scalped  a  couple  of  war. 
riors,  and  captured  several  squaws,  among  whom 
was  the  very  squaw  before  me.  who,  at  t!;.it 
time,  was  affianced  to  Doctor  Jim,  or,  as  he  was 
known  in  bis  tribe,  Tuck-oo-wa-ter^. 

This  disaster  fell  upon  the  Omahas  like  a 
thunder-clap.  Word  was  quickly  dispatched  to 
the  Pawnee  village,  and  a  party  of  warriors, 
under  tlie  leadership  of  Big  Buffalo,  die  great 
war  chief  of  the  trilx;,  among  whom  was  our 
Doctor,  started  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  Sioux. 

The  trail  of  the  foe  was  .struck  at  the  Old 
Gdifomia  Crossing  of  Platte  River,  upward  of 
a  lumdrcd  miles  above  Fort  Kearney.  The 
Sioux  were  directing  their  course  for  the  Re- 
publican, and  Big  Bufialo,  with  wary  eyes,  fol- 
lowed rapidly  on  in  their  footsteps. 

The  country  they  were  now  tnivcrsing  is 
desolate  in  the  extreme.  Nothing  but  vast, 
level  stretches  of  weary  sand  met  the  gaze,  or 
brown  hills  of  the  same  construction,  furrowed 
and  plowed  liy  the  winds.  Nakedness  and  l  ai- 
renness  reign  supreme.  No  horsc-Ucsh,  save 
the  hardy  Indian  \wn\,  can  endure  the  toil  of 
travel  in  these  wastes,  or  subsist  upon  the  scanty 
vegetation  occasioiia!!}  found  in  the  ravines. 

Two  days  of  such  riding  brought  the  patient 
Pawnees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
determined  to  attack  at  once.  The  char|^e  vras 
completely  successful.  The  surprised  .Simix 
tied,  leaving  some  .scalps  with  tlie  victorious 
Pawnees,  who,  with  the  rescued  squaws,  turned 
their  faces  homeward.  In  the  melee  the  pony 
of  Doctor  Jim  liad  received  an  arrow.  The 
wound,  at  first  tliought  to  be  triiiitig,  proved 
indeed  serious.  To  add  to  his  distress  the 
Sioii.x,  recovered  from  lliclr  friuht,  were  follow- 
ing in  rapid  pursuit,  and  in  overwhelming  force. 
The  weather,  too,  became  terribly  cold.  Death 
stared  the  youthful  pair  in  the  &ce  when  Big 
liufTalo  informed  them  that,  m  ordur  to  save 
any,  it  was  necessary  for  those  well  mounted  to 
push  fiarward  with  all  possible  speed. 

The  spot  where  the  lovefs  were  abandoned 

was  on  llie  banks  of  tin-  Rfjuililiran  Kiver, 
which  was  frozen  irom  siioic  tu  shore.  They 
were  afoot,  their  pony  having  entirely  suc- 
cumbed, and  they  were  painfully  conscious  of 
the  near  approach  of  tiieir  foes.  Tin  v  ran  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  witli  the  hope  of  liadiog 
a  hiding-plaob   Fortunately  thqr  observed  a 
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hde  in  the  ice  close  to  the  shore  from  which 

the  witcrs  Ii.ul  recccieil.    They  sprang  into  it, 
and  by  good  luck  found  space  su^^cient  under 
I    the  fhfdc  Ice  to  enable  them  to  advance  some 
distance  from  the  opening.    In  these  regions 
the  mter  of  the  streams  i??  .nhvays  turbid,  owing 
;    t<)  the  prevalent  quicksands.    The  ice,  tbere- 
j    fore,  was  lar  from  bein^  transparent,  and  this 
foct  saved  the  two  poor  savn^ces.    The  Sioux, 
suspecting  them  to  be  hiddeti  in  some  one  of 
^    the  gullies  opening  on  the  river,  trod  over  them 
I   repeatedly,  bnt  finally  abandoned  the  search, 
and  the  two  lovers  emerged  from  their  icy 
'    prison,  after  l>cing  confined  liicie  two  days  and 
one  night.   During  this  time  they  had  subsisted 
I    entirely  upon  the  rawhide  quiver  of  the  Doc- 
I    tor\  an  article  which  no  warrior  relinquishes 

excepting  with  life. 
'  Their  journey  to  the  Pawnee  village  was  toil- 
some beyond  eomparison.  When  accomplished 
they  were  so  emaciated  with  hunger,  cold,  and 
fatigue,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable  by  the 
tribe,  who  welcomed  them  as  risen  from  the 
!  I  dead.  The  grateful  squaw  rewarded  her  lover 
by  the  immediate  bestowal  of  her  hand  ;  \hv 
tribe,  by  a  name  commemorative  of  his  endur- 
ance and  constancy. 

I  could  scarcely  credit  the  exldbition  of  love 
'.v'i'(  li    this   narrative   indicates,  in    two  s?if:h 
^    squalid  objects  as  sat  before  me.    Their  buffalo 
.   robes  were  filthy  beyond  conception,  while  their 
1   coarse  and  unkempt  hair,  depending  in  tangled 
masses   ov<>r  their  shoulders,  gave  them  an 
'    aspect  which  indicated  little  of  the  tender  pas- 
I    sion.   But  the  very  recital  proved  its  existence, 
and  it  was  with  feelings  far  more  respectful  than 
1  commonly  extended  toward  tlie  race,  that  T 
opened  the  o(fice  door  and  told  the  swarthy  pair 
'   that  it  was  time  for  them  to  depart. 

1   .  

i  OLD  LORA'S  STORY. 

I  FROM  THE  GERMA.V. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NOW  listen  well, Josepha,  to  what  I  have  to 
^  relate.  The  Summer  went  by.  Two  years 

had  passed  since  Franz's  enlistment,  and  six 
months  since  Andrew  left  us,  when,  one  dav, 
I    the  messenger  brought  us  a  letter.    I  was  too 
much  frightened,  as  I  held  it  in  my  hands,  to 
h)ok  at  the  address,  for  I  knew  it  was  from 
Franz.    Here  it  is,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you. 
j       The  old  woman,  with  trembling  hands,  drew 
the  letter  from  her  pocket.  The  paper  was 
worn  and  yellow,  the  ink  faded,  and,  here  and 
there,  the  words  blotted  and  illegilde. 
I       **  My  tears  have  &llen  upon  it  and  blotted  it," 


she  said,  "but  it  matters  not,  I  kttOW  It  by 
heart."  Endeavoring  in  vain  to  conquer  her 
feelings,  she  made  several  fruitless  etibrts  to 
read.  ^Ah,"  she  sighed,  "what  is  the  heart 
but  a  weak,  fro  ward  thing?  It  was  the  Lord's 
wiil,  and  the  I.on!'s  will  is  a  good  will.  I  have 
wrestled  in  prayer  and  prevailed,  but  lliis  blind 
heart  would  know  better  than  its  God,  and  not 
be  still  and  wait  for  strength  from  above  !" 
At  last,  controlling  her  emoliDi),  she  read: 
'■''Dearest  Lora,  my  Heart  s  Best  Treasure^ — 
When  you  have  finished  this  letter  you  will  not 
be  grieved  or  angry  that  I  dare  once  more,  and 
only  once,  address  you  by  the  dear,  fond  names 
u!  old.  In  this  strange  land,  during  all  these 
months  of  exile,  my  heart  has  been  with  you, 
and  the  only  joy  now  left  me  in  this  fdsc  world 
is  Andrew's  assurance  that  you  are  stiii  true  to 
me.  This  thought  shall  cheer  my  heart  in  that 
sad  hour  when  I  refinquish  you  and  my  young 
life  forever. 

*'  1  have  three  times  written  to  my  father,  but 
he  is  angry  with  me,  and  will  not  answer.  Too 
late  have  I  learned  to  obey  the  oommand,  'Thou 

slialt  lionor  thv  father  and  thv  mother,  that  it 
may  be  well  with  thee,  and  thy  days  may  be 
long  upon  the  earth.'  Neglect  of  this  precept  | 
was  the  cause  of  my  first  misfortune ;  the  sec-  ] 
onr!  rame  from  my  heedlessness  of  this:  'Com-  I 
mit  thy  ways  unto  tlie  Lord  and  hope  in  him, 
and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths,* 

"  Sometimes  1  think  they  should  not  have 
been  s  )  hard  witli  me.  for  I  was  die  child  of  rich 
people,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  drudgery  of 
the  camp.  Twice  the  captain  had  me  most  un« 
mercifully  beaten  because  my  uniform  was  not 
properlv  cleaned.  The  snhlters  did  not  like  me 
because  I  was  melancholy  and  would  not  min- 
gle with  them ;  and  when  tlie  captain  sentenced 
me  to  run  the  gauntlet  four  times,  they  beat  me 
with  their  stirnip  le.ifhers  as  if  I  were  no  jnnn, 
but  a  senseless  hound.  And  w  lien  they  branded 
me  in  the  back,  because  I  would  not  whimper, 
hut  set  my  teeth  together,  the  captain  became 
very  angry  and  said,  '  Do  not  take  the  fellow  to 
the  hospital,  but  place  him  with  those  two  other 
rascals  up  for  punishment  on  the  watch  for  six 
hours.  I'nt  him  npon  the  fortifications  so  that 
he  may  be  warm  enough.  He  must  be  cold,  the 
hound,  because  his  teeth  chattered.' 

"There  we  stood  the  whole  day  In  the  burn- 
ing sun,  and  I  thnnu;lit  tiiat  rverv  moment  would 
lie  my  last.  I  was  fast  losing  my  reason  from 
the  heat  and  excessive  pain,  and  my  arm  trem- 
bled so  that  I  could  scarce  hold  my  saber. 

"The  R'line  flowed  j-.ist  l>elo\\  the  ramparts, 
and  beyond  lay  the  beautiful  tierman  land,  and 
the  peasants  were  in  the  meadows,  raldng  and 
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loading  the  new^mown  hay.   How  all  reminded 

me  of"  liomc !    Upon  the  hill-sides  the  cattle 
p;r:i7.ijcl,  ami   I  Iieard  the  row-liclls  ring.  Up 
here  upon  the  foriitications  they  beat  the  drums 
I    and  dismissed  the  guard,  but  we  three  must  re- 
1     main  for  punishment.    Ah,  how  the  words  of 
\     ihc  prodigat  son  came  to  my  mind,  'How  many 
hired  .st*rvaiil!>  of  my  father  have  bread  enough 
and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger!' 

"There,  over  the  Rhine,  it  was  a  festal  even- 
ing, as  often  in  our  village,  and  the  hay-makers 
took  their  rakes  upon  their  shoulders  and  wended 
their  way  homeward  through  the  meadows.  The 
hcrd-l/ov  collcrtcd  his  herds  and  drove  them  to 
the  village,  singing  as  he  went  one  of  those 
very  songs  we  young  people  had  often  sung 
under  the  linden-trees  at  home.  I  thought  of 
the  time  when  you  and  I  had  sang  it  together, 
and  of  how  you,  sitting  upon  the  bench  under 
the  cherry-tree,  would  look  up  to  welcome  me 
as  I  came  along  the  familiar  path.  And  now  I 
stood  here  in  this  dreadful  place,  ihrounh  insult 
and  suffering,  .scarce  feeling  myself  a  man,  and 
so  did  grief  and  despair  overwhelm  me  that  I 
thought  my  heart  must  break. 

"My  two  comrade*!  watched  inc  attentively 
and  said,  '  Brother,  do  you  not  tiiiak  this  life  of 
ours  a  dog's  lifie  P* 

"'Yes,'  replied  I;  'it  is  a  miserable  life,  and 
I  would  be  glad  if  this  day  could  be  my  last.' 

"  'Ah,'  said  one  of  them,  'life  is  sweet,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  die  without  making  some 
effort  to  c?;capc.  I  think  we  niigiit  all  (Iirec, 
when  it  gets  a  little  darker,  let  ourselves  down 
from  the  ramparts.  Below  stands  a  skifl^  which 
will  in  a  moment  take  us  over  the  Rhine,  and 
wlien  we  are  fairlv  on  the  other  side,  adieu 
Strassbourg,  captain,  and  stockade,  for  no  one 
will  know  where  to  look  for  us.' 

"I  might  have  thought  how  the  tempter  on 
the  pinnacle  of  tiLe  temple  said  In  our  Savior, 
*Lct  thyself  down.'  But  my  despair  was  too 
great  As  I  hesitated  they  both  said,  'Have 
you  not  had  enough.'  Will  you  wait  till  the 
captain  heats  you  dead  ?  He  owes  you  a  grudge, 
and  will  pay  it  to  the  utmost  Forward,  for- 
ward I  this  opportunity  may  not  come  again. 
Venture  boldly  and  half  is  won.' 

"All  this  time  I  heard  the  hcrd-l)oy  sing,  and 
it  was  to  me  just  as  if  1  saw  you  standing  there 
and  gazing  at  me  with  longing  eyes.  I  seemed 
also  to  see  my  father,  and  he  did  not  appc:ir 
half  so  hard  and  stem  as  of  old,  and  I  thought 
if  I  had  not  been  so  self-willed,  but  had  given 
him  good  words,  all  might  have  been  well.  And 
so  I  suffered  myself  to  1>e  Ictl  away.  I  broke 
my  oath  and  ixcame  a  base,  perjured  deserter. 
They  saw  US  from  the  ramparts  as  we  sprang 


Into  the  boat  and  gave  the  alarm.  Ip  a  moment  ! 
soldiers  were  u|x>n  the  bank  dying  to  us,  *Turn 

about  or  we  shoot.' 

"  My  two  comrades  were  frightened  and  said, 
<We  will  go  back.*  So  they  turned  the  boat, 
but  I  threw  myself  into  the  water  and  thought  j 
I  woiild  rather  be  drowned  than  shot  It  was 
very  dark  so  that  they  could  not  sec  me,  and 
although  the  soldiers  fired  after  me  and  turned 
the  boat  in  pursuit  I  reached  the  opposite  bank 
in  safety.  ' 

*'I  saw  men  with  torches  climbing  up  the 
bank,  and  heard  the  order, '  Re  careful  to  seize 
him  as  soon  as  he  comes  (o  land.'  It  was  from 
the  recruiting  officer,  who  had  that  day  entered 
Germany  with  his  newly  enlisted  men.  I 

"Scarce  had  I  concealed  myself  behind  a 
willow  liiisli  when  a  strontf  arm  seized  me  and 
threw  me  to  tlie  ground.  While  we  were  strug- 
gling with  each  other  a  voice  cried,  'Hold  him 
fast  as  a  blood-hound,  recruit !  You  shall  rue 
it  if  you  let  him  -.^n,'  He  was  stronqtr  \\y.\vi  I  — 
I  turned  upon  liim  like  a  desperate  man,  but  he 
held  me  till  the  others  came  up  and  bound  me 
fast  As  they  advanced  with  the  torches  I  rec- 
ognized the  man  who  had  captured  me.  It  was 
Andrew,  who  had  come  with  the  recruiting 
officer.  Do  not  grieve  at  this,  dear  Lora.  He 
did  not  know  me,  and  he  only  did  his  duty.  | 

"'Andrew,  Andrew,'  cried  I,  'is  it  indeed.  ' 
you?*  He  knew  me  now,  and  fell  upon  my  neck 
and  sobbed,  and  his  comrades  were  cut  to  the 
heart  as  they  heard  that  Andrew  was  my  friend, 
and  had  enlisted  on  my  account  But  that  could 
not  help  me. 

"They  threw  roe  into  the  boat  and  took  me 
to  the  two  other  deserters,  who  sat  in  the  gunnl- 
chamber.  .Soon  we  were  marched  into  the  town 
direct!}  1  y  the  captain's  house.  He  raved  and 
swore,  and  said  we  should  be  shot 

"Had  he  not  been  so  hard  with  me,  I.or.i.  this 
would  never  liave  happened.    A  man  is  a  man, 
and  though  he  may  die  like  a  dog,  he  can  not 
live  like  one.  But  may  God  foigive  him  as  I  j 
have  done  f  ' 

"The  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  we  were 
brought  out  before  the  regiment,  and  our  com- 
rades said  we  vnw^x  beg  for  pardon.  My  two 
fellow-prisoners  declared  that  I  had  persuaded 
them  to  desert,  and  that  had  it  not  1>een  for  me 
such  a  thought  would  never  have  entered  tlieir 
minds.  They  iiumbly  implored  pardon  or  a 
light  punishment  | 

"Then  the  commandant  tuned  to  me  and  i 
asked  what  I  had  to  say. 

" '  Not  much,*  I  answered.  '  I  hnd  become 
weary  of  a  soldier's  life  and  my  sutVerings  were 
great  In  the  hour  of  my  greatest  agony  I  had 
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heard  a  song  wiiich  reminded  me  of  my  native 
vilfag^  and  the  beautiful  linden-trees  under 

which  we  so  often  sang.  Then  I  thought  of 
Jiow  different  my  life  had  been  at  home,  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  desert.  The  penalty  for 
desertion  I  well  knew  from  the  articles  of  war, 
and  in  God's  nnme  thr3-  should  let  the  law  take- 
its  course.  I  would  accuse  no  one  of  having 
tirged  me  to  commit  this  crime,  for  I  well  knew 
my  duty  as  a  soldier  and  bad  willfulljr  broken 
my  oath.  But  were  I  to  comphin  of  nr.y  nnp, 
it  would  be  of  the  herd-boy  and  his  song,  whose 
spell  I  had  not  had  strength  to  mist  If  they 
could  grant  mc  any  favor  I  would  beg  a  three- 
fold line.  First,  that  Andrew  iiii;ilit  visit  me  in 
prison  as  often  as  he  would ;  second,  that  the 
execution  night  be  delayed  till  I  could  see  my 
fether  and  beg  his  pardon ;  third,  that  were  it 
]K)ssible  I  might  die  as  a  soMicr.  by  powder  and 
lead,  and  have  an  honorable  burial  in  the  church- 
yard. Meantime,  I  would  seek  to  make  my 
peace  with  Cod,  and  would  cry  to  him  day  and 
night  to  he  mcrriftil  tinto  mc.' 

"  i  iie  Commandant  was  not  so  harsh  as  the 
captain.  He  wiped  his  eyes  and  said,  *I  am 
sorry  for  tbi.s  poor  A  llow,  and  though  he  must 
be  made  an  example  his  requests  shall  be 
granted.'  Then  I  was  taken  back  to  prison, 
and  Andrew  went  with  mc.  The  Commandant 
lia.s  excused  him  from  duty,  ^ci  that  he  may  be 
with  me  in  these  List  days  of  my  life,  and  he 
speaks  to  me  such  comforting,  beautiful  words. 
It  troubles  him  very  much  because  he  took  me 
pri'^oficr.  Init  I  rniTsole  him  bv  s-'r!-:;  ''-nt  it 
wa.s  so  to  be  and  he  only  did  his  duty,  i-le  has 
told  me  a  great  deal  of  you,  and  how  you  have 
grie\*ed  and  wept  for  a  poor  fellow  like  mc. 

"Dear,  lovin-.  patient  heart!  I  knew  tLat  you 
had  not  been  f.ilse,  and  Heaven  is  my  witness 
that  I  would  always  have  been  true  to  you.  I 
fisel  no^v  that  my  father  Avould,  in  time,  have 
consented  if  I  liad  only  waited  and  confided  all 
to  God. 

"Weep  not,  darling,  when  you  read  this  let- 
ter. It  will  soon  be  over,  and  will  not  be  so 
terrible  ym!  think.  I  will  pKice  tlic  little 
nosegay  that  you  gave  mc  from  your  garden 
upon  my  breast  and  folding  my  hands  over  U, 
commit  mv  soul  to  Co<l.  I  Avil!  ask  Andrew  to 
lay  it  in  my  grave,  and  I  shall  sweetly  sleep, 
though  you  may  not  come  to  plant  roses  and 
fbrget-me-nots  upon  the  sod  above  me,  for  I 
s'lali  know  that  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  as  I 
shall  never,  never  forget  you. 

**My  tears  fad  freely  upon  this  sheets  for  my 
eyes  -have  become  like  water-brodts.  Still,  I 
am  re.idy  for  the  fatal  hour,  for  my  trust  is  in  i 
Jesus.    He  will  write  me  an  honorable  discharge 


with  his  own  precious  blood,  and  as  I  pass 
through  the  dark  valley  his  rod  and  staff  shall 

comfort  me.  May  we  all,  you,  urul  I.  and  An- 
drew, and  our  fithers,  meet  in  tin-  heavenly 
father-land,  and  with  vision  undimmed  by  earthly 
care  or  sorrow,  behold  the  beauty  and  the  glory 
that  Christ  has  prepared  for  those  who  love  him  ! 

"Now,  farewell,  f.irewell.  dearest,  for  this 
world.  Forgive  all  the  sorrow  I  have  brought 
upon  your  true  heart  The  day  will  come  when 
the  fleeting  sorrows  of  earth  sh.ill  be  forgotten 
in  the  cndlcs<;  peace  and  Mi>s  of  heaven.  Sc}>- 
aration  brings  anguish ;  reunion,  joy  and  con- 
solation. We  sbaJl  surely  meet  again.  So  re- 
ceive the  last  salutation  of 

"Yours,  truly,  till  death,  FRAX2." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

When  nnnt  Lora  had  finished  the  letter  she 
carefully  refolded  it,  and  gazing  upward  as  if 
communing  with  one  to  others  Invisible,  she 
said,  "Thou  wert  right,  Franz.  'Separation 
hrinc^s  aniruish  ;  reunion,  jny  and  consolation.' 
Thou  hast  long  waited,  but  ilie  weary  delay  is 
nearly  over.  Andrew  has  gone  to  thee,  and 
Lora  will  soon  follow.  She  is  not  now  the 
fresh,  blithesome  maiden,  who  won  thy  youthful 
heart  Pier  eyes  are  no  longer  sparkling  as  the 
morning  dew,  but  dim,  very  dim  with  age  and 
tears,  and  the  once  rosy  cheeks  are  blanched 
and  sunken.  'All  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the 
glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  the  field.  The 
grass  widicrcth,  the  flower  fadeth,  Imt  the  word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  forever.'  In  the  heaven 
to  which  thou  art  gone,  they  neither  m.-irry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage,  but  Christ,  the  Lord,  is 
aUioall- 

'  I  'u  rL-  is  llie  gii'deti  city, 
Jeniulem,  the  t)Icst : 
Wlicn  tile  rwletmett  forever 
From  grief  >nd  toil  &haJi  rut. 
Him  h  the  peacc&l  liKven, 
Hmc*  utttlM  pcariy  gntcs 
Then  m  the  hsib  o(  clnry 
Whan  Qiruf^  the  Bridegrooo^  mill.* 

"And  I  have  been  thy  bride.  Lord  Jesus,  for 
tifty  weary,  earthly  years.  Take  mc  home  to 
thy  marriage  supper  in  heaven." 

'*  Aunt  Lora,"  said  Josepha  gently,  for  the  old 
woman  seemefl  to  have  forgotten  her  rci  ;lal, 
and  was  sobbing  like  a  child — "aunt  Lora, 
will  you  not  go  on  with  your  story?" 

"Yes,  child,"  she  replied,  "I  will  endeavor  to 
tell  you  all." 

Scarce  had  I  read  the  letter  when  Ursel 
rushed  into  my  chamber.  *'Lora,  Lora!"  she 
cried,  "you  must  come  immediately  to  my  mas- 
ter, for  I  fear  he  is  dying.  He  has  ht m  failing 
the  whole  Winter,  and  this  tcrrillt  ncw.s  from  ( 
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Franz  is  a  fatal  blow  to  h\m.  He  hei^s  you  to 
come  to  him,  if  you  value  his  eternal  peace." 

I  followed  her  iastamtly.  As  I  entered  Wilm's 
chamber  a  single  g^ce  told  me  chat  his  hours 
were  numbered. 

"  Is  it  Lora  ?"  he  asked,  rising  in  bed.  "  Rcacli 
me  your  hand,  poor  gtrl,  for  you  have  loved  him 
far  better  than  I.  O,  my  son,  my  son !"  he 
-«iohlieH,  "they  will  slioot  him  dead.  They  have 
no  piiy  for  him ;  and  why  should  they  have 
when  even  his  own  lather  was  so  pitiless ! 
Three  times  he  has  written  to  me,  begging  me 
to  help  him,  but  my  heart  was  stone.  Now  it 
is  too  late." 

''You  know  all,"  he  continued  in  a  weak 
voice.  "  I  sec  It  In  vour  eves.  O.  (In  imt  leave 
me.  Only  say  that  my  son  will  forgive  mc  and 
I  will  believe  it." 

"  You  have  done  your  son  a  gricws  wmog^ 
I  s.iid:  'Miut.  before  seekinc,''  lii.s  forcifvencss, 
make  your  peace  with  Heaven.  Your  time  is 
short." 

"God  be  merciful  to  me  ,-i  sinner,*'  he  cried, 
and  raised  his  trcml>1iiiii  hands.  *'Lct  not  my 
son's  Innocent  blood  cry  out  against  mc,  O 
Lord !  Thou  who  didst  pardon  the  thief  upon 
the  cross,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  hear  my 
prayer." 

Then  he  was  silent,  and  bending  down  to 
htm  I  whispered,  ''The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin." 

"  Even  firom  guilt  as  deep  as  mine,"  he  replied 

feebly. 

"We  are  all  sinners,"  I  said.  «  May  God  be 
gracious  unto  us,  for  in  him  alone  Ibtgiveness 

dwells  ?" 

".Amen,"'  rcsjKJnded  the  dying  man.  Then 
he  added  feebly,  "I  must  hasten  to  finish  what 
1  have  to  do  in  this  world.  Frmiz  wishes  to 
sec  me.  He  writes  for  me  to  come  to  him,  but 
that  I  can  not  do.  One  journey  alone  remains 
for  me.  Are  you  here,  Lora?  My  eyes  grow 
dim.  !  ran  not  sec  yoii.  T  rnn  not  ^r,  to  him, 
but  you  must.  My  boy  must  not  die  without 
knowing  his  fiithe^a  sorrow  and  repentance— 
without  receiving  his  blessing.  Go  to-mor- 
row. Tliere,  in  th.it  rleslc,  lies  money— money 
enough  for  all  your  expenses.  Take  it  and  go. 
O,  how  worthless  It  seems  to  me  now,  and 
yet  It  has  been  my  god  I  Will  you  go?"  he 
entreated.  "Promise  me,  or  I  can  not  die  in 
peace.  Will  you  do  good  to  him  who  has  hated 
you  ?  1  hear  your  voice  no  more,  dear  daughter, 
but  give  me  a  sign." 

I  pressed  his  hand,  and  he  understooc'.  "Cod 
bless  you,  my  daughter,"  he  murmured,  and  his 
features  lighted  up.  Then  handing  me  a  sealed 
paper,  he  said,  "This  shall  be  opened  by  the 


judi^c.    Tf  my  son  dies,  this  house  and  estate 
belong  to  Andrew.   You  and  Ursel  are  also  i 
provided  for."  ' 
"  Now."  he  whispered,  **my  earthly  afGiirs  are  • 
ended.    May  he  in  whose  presenre  I  shall  soon 
appear  be  more  merciful  to  me  than  I  have  lieen 
to  Franz  f  Thou  hast  broken  my  proud  heart  I 

O  God,  and  I  th.ink   thee.    The  i  rokeii  ;:ud 

the  contrite  heart  lilou  wilt  not  despise.  Into  ( 
thy  hands—" 

The  words  died  upon  his  trembling  lips,  and 
his  sightless  eyes  closed  forever. 

I  went  home  and  told  my  father  all.  .At  first 
he  would  not  consent  for  me  to  go,  as  Jie  tcared 
the  speech  of  people.  But  I  said,  "It  matters 
not  what  they  say  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  path 
of  duty.  Let  me  go,  and  whether  people  praise 
or  blame,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  Franz, 
living  or  dead,  has  my  whde  heart,  and  no 
other  mnn  sh.dl  ever  le.id  mc  to  the  altar." 

My  iathcr  sighed  deeply,  but  said  that  1  might  > 
go  if  Ursd  would  accompany  me.  > 

At  six  the  next  evening  Franz's  &ther  was 
liuried,  and  at  t\\ili:;!if:  Ursel  Came,  and  wc  set 
out  tor  Strasbourg.  The  evening  bell  was  ring- 
ing as  we  passed  through  the  village,  and  Ursel, 
falling  on  her  knees,  prayed  devoutly  for  God's 
blessing  upon  our  journey. 

I  bad,  in  the  time  between  Wilm's  death  and  ^ 
burial,  made  a  shroud  of  snow-white  linen.  | 
Ursel  asked  me  what  I  would  do  with  it,  as  I 
carried  it  tied  up  in  my  npron.    I  answered  that 
she  would  see.    We  traveled  day  and  night,  fw 
we  feared  lest  we  might  be  too  late.  j 

When  we  were  over  the  Rhine,  and  l^rsel 
told  the  lx>atman  th.it  our  journey  ended  at 
Strasbourg,  he  said  tliat  we  could  go  with  Iiim 
to  see  the  three  deserters  shot  Ursel  began  to 
sob  and  nman.  Init  I  iin])h>red  lier  to  bear  her 
grief  in  silence.  Still,  as  we  anchored  tmder 
the  fortifications,  my  heart  sank  within  me. 
We  were  soon  in  the  town,  and  while  passing 
over  the  l5rid!:fe  we  lieard  n  great  nnml  t  r  oi" 
men  approaching  with  slow,  measured  tread — 
they  were  soldiers,  and  we  turned  aside.  I 

"They  are  conducting  the  prisoners,"  cried 
Ursel.  "For  God's  sake,  Lora,  look  there!  ' 
.  I  looked  up.  There  were  lliree  soldiers  with 
bound  hands,  and  one  of  them  I  knew.  I  should 
have  known  him  had  his  hair  been  gray,  and 
his  form  bent;  but  he  was  jnst  the  same  as 
when  he  left  us,  only  he  had  grown  taller,  and 
handsomer,  and  more  manly. 

He  knew  rue  also.    He  liAcd  his  eyes,  and 
his  glance  met  m-ne.    "Lora,  Lorn  !"'  he  cried, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  ujion  us.  V  ainly  try  ing 
to  extend  his  fettered  arms  to      he  stood  as  | 
If  rooted  to  the  spot  [ 
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j       <'What  is  this?"  cried  the  captain.  «For. 

ward  C(tiiai7!t- — and  they  forced  Franz  on. 
The  other  prisoners  had  seen  all,  and,  as  they 
passed  me,  ihcy  whispered,  "Tliat  is  his  be- 
trothed. We  implore  you,  beautiful  young  lady, 
'     to  hccr  oir  pardon."    I5ut  Frnnz  said,  "It  will 
I    be  useless,  Lora.   The  sentence  is  already  pro- 
I  noonced." 

I  As  they  passed  on  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my 
•shoulder,  and,  turning.  I  saw  Andrew.  I  scarcely 
knew  htm,  be  looked  so  pale  and  sorrowful. 

I  ''Welcome,  Miss  Lora.  God  bless  you,"  he 
said,  but  it  is  alt  over.  The  sentence  has  just 
be<?n  rend  hy  our  Commandant  Frani  is  tn  W 
shot  as  a  deserter.   That  sentence,  and  the 

.  voice  of  the  Commandant,  will  ring  in  my  ears 
my  whole  life-long." 

'  "I  know  a!!,"  I  replied.  "But  help  mo.  .An- 
drew, to  speak  to  him  just  once.    I  bring  him 

I    his  fiither's  djring  blessing.*' 

"  Is  the  old  man  dead  ?"  asked  Andrew. 
"  May  his  sins  be  buried  with  him,"  he  added. 
"  He  has  caused  great  sorrow.  Gladly,  O  how 
gladly  would  I  die  for  Franz  1  I  meant  well  by 

I     liim,  God  knows.    I  t1iou'_,dit  it  \v(mi!(1  Ih"  ensv 
for  him  to  obtain  a  release  if  I  were  here  to 
take  his  place,  and  then  he  could  have  married, 
while  I  remained  a  soldier.  I— I  could  right 
well  have  borne  thf>  hnrdships  of  a  soldier's  life, 
I    and  then,  when  I  had  become  old,  and  had 
i    gained  a  settled  heart,  through  God's  grace,  I 
I    thought  I  could  leave  the  army  and  go  home 
t    to  r>\\r  vilhjre,  and  live  happily  with  you  and 
I    Franz  and  your  children;  for  you  would  have 
given  Andrew  a  little,  place  in  your  house — ^he 
would  not  have  required  much — and  so  all  would 
have  been  well.    But  I  came  ton  lafe;  and  I, 
I  Lora — I  myself— perhaps  you  do  not  know — " 
[      "  I  know  an,  Andrew,"  I  said.     It  was  God's 
will,  and  it  must  be  right    Now  conduct  me  to 
Fmn?.  for  there  is  no  time  to  lose," 

Andrew  went  with  us  to  the  Commandant, 
and  made  known  our  wish  to  see  Franz.  When 
we  were  admitted  into  liis  presence  Ursel  llirew 
herself  upon  her  knees,  and  sobbed  out  one 
heart-rending  cry  for  pardon.  The  Command- 
ant said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  **My  good 
friends,  this  must  not,  it  can  not  he.  Cladly 
would  I  pardon  him,  but  military  discipline 
allows  no  mercy.  Franz  must  die.  Do  not 
make  it  harder  for  the  poor  fellow.  He  is  now 
in  a  E;ood  frame  of  mind.  He  knot's  that  there* 
is  nothing  in  this  world  left  for  him  to  hope,  but 
his  heart  Is  at  peace,  for  it  is  staid  on  God.*' 

"I  know  it,  Herr  Commandant,"  I  replied, 
"and  I,  .1  poor,  sinful  creature,  much  as  T  love 
Frarjt,  would  not  for  one  moment  stand  between 
him  and  his  Savior,  who  alone  can  help  him. 


But  I  must  see  him,  for  I  bring  him  his  Other's 
dying  blessing.    He  has  a  loving  lieart,  and  will 

die  the  easier  for  it" 

"Go,  and  God  bless  you,"  said  the  Com- 
mandant "Andrew  shaB  conduct  you  to  the 

prison." 

We  went  and  O,  what  a  meeting  was  that  I 
Franz  embraced  us,  and  s^d  that  he  thanked 
God  a  thousand  times  for  permitting  us  to  meet 
again.  Ursel  broke  out  info  IovkI  lamentation, 
but  Franz  was  calm  and  resigned,  for  Christ, 
the  comforter,  was  with  him. 

I  told  him  of  his  Other's  death  ;  how,  in  his 
last  hours,  lie  had  beiri::ed  his  son's  f<)rt:iveness, 
antl  -sent  him  his  blessing.  Franz  li.stened, 
weeping,  and  then  he  said,  "How  happy  we 
might  all  have  been  if  I  had  only  been  patient, 
and  had  j^Iacod  mv  trust  in  God  !" 

But  I  said,  "  Dear  Franz,  these  are  now  but 
idle  thonghte.  We  can  not  recall  the  past  For 
us,  who  remain  on  earth,  life  at  the  longest  will 
be  but  a  few  fleeting  and  sorrowfirl  years.  Yon 
will  only  sooner  enter  upon  the  bles.scd  and 
never-ending  iife  in  our  Fadier^s  house.  There 
we  will  lioM  our  niarri.ii^e  feast,  and  Clirlsl  !',im- 
self  shall  be  our  guest.  There,  even  as  at  Cana 
of  Galilee,  shall  he  change  the  water  into  wine ; 
for  these  bitter  tears  which  have  been  ours  on 
earth,  shall  become  the  pure  wine  of  eternal 
blessedness. 

"And  now  Franz,**  said  I,  **I  have  done  your 
father's  bidding,  and  must  leave  you.  When 
all  is  over  I  will  go  home  to  our  village.  Wo 
shall  meet  no  more  in  this  world,  and  so  I  will 
give  you  my  keei)sake.  This  shroud  I  made 
as  I  sat  by  your  father's  dead  body,  and  I  have 
brought  it  with  me.  It  is  the  last  gift  you  can 
receive  from  my  hands.  Earthly  love  and  liope 
are  dead  for  me;  I  will  never  be  another's. 
And  now — farewell." 

He  would  not  ronsent  to  so  speedy  a  separa- 
tion, and  begged  mc  to  come  to  liim  once  more 
during  the  two  days  yet  granted  him. 

But  I  said.  "  N'o.  Franz,  one  so  near  eternity 
should  loose  bis  heart  from  earth  and  be  alone 
with  God." 

And  Franz  knew  that  I  was  rif^i.   Still  he 

bc'^crpfl  ili^t  Andrew,  who,  through  God's  hr!]), 
had  led  him  into  the  right  way,  might  remain 
with  him  to  the  las^  and  that  I  would  always 
think  of  Andrew  as  his  best  friend. 

When  T  at  last  rose  to  go,  and  held  out  my 
hand  to  him,  he  drew  a  ring  from  his  linger  and 
placed  it  upon  mine,  sayings  **  I  give  you  the 
bridal  ring." 

See,  Joseplia,  here  it  !s,  and  «!ien  I  die  it 
shall  be  buried  with  ipe.  For  a  lew  moments 
we  gazed  silendy  into  each  other's  eyes,  for  we 
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could  not  speaL   Then  our  hands  unclasped, 
and  I  turned  and  went  with  Ursel  into  a 
boring  inn.    Andrew  remain ei!  with  Franz,  am! 
tlic  i;<H)<l  pnstnr  who  wns  waiting  outsidc  the 
door  went  in  as  we  passed  out 

They  have  a  great  church  in  Strasbourg. 
There  Ursel  and  I  went  and  prayed  on  the 
morning  of  Franz's  px<?cution.  Ursel  had 
chosen  this  church  because  it  lay  so  far  re- 
moved IVom  the  prison.  But  the  air  was  so 
clear,  and  my  ears  were  so  acute,  that  I  heard 
distinctly  the  hollow  drums  luritinix  (lie  death- 
marcl)  and  the  bugle'a  mournlul  blast.  My 
heart  trembled*  my  knees  quaked,  and  the  roof 
of  the  church  seemed  to  waver  aljovo  nie. 
Then  the  organ  began  to  play  our  Church's 
version  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  psalm: 

"From deep  diirtreM  I  cry  lo  iliee: 

Hear,  graciou*  Lord,  m^A  comfort  me." 

And  after  the  pastor  had  prayed*  and  I  heard 
only  the  £iint  beatingf  of  the  dnims  from  a^, 
the  organ  pealetl  out,  and  all  voices  joined  in 
singing  that  grand  old  hymn  of  Martin  Luther: 


'EiD  ftMe  Buff  Mti 


Gott." 


And  I  lived  through  alL  One  can  live  through 
much,  Joseph.!,  if  strenjjth  1>e  jjiven  from  above. 
VViien  all  was  over,  Andrew  came  to  us,  bring- 
ing Frank's  dyhsg  blessing.  He-remained  stead- 
fast  to  the  end,  Andrew  .said,  and  while  the 
others  wept  and  trembled  he  was  calm.  One 
of  the  balls  went  tiirouglt  his  heart,  so  he  could 
have  suffered  only  a  moment.  When  they 
raised  liirn  from  t!ie  earth,  he  liacl  the  withered 
nosegay  I  had  given  him  in  his  hand. 

The  Commandant  gave  orders  that  Franz 
should  be  buried  in  the  chttrch-}'ard,  as  be  had 
rccjucsted,  and  that  we  should  see  him  if  we 
wished. 

We  went  with  Andrew  and  came  to  a  great 
dark  hall  with  closed  blinds.  A  little  lamp  was  j 
burning  on  the  wall,  and  under  it  stood  the 
coffin.  Franz  appeared  to  be  sleeping,  and  a 
sweet,  happy  expression  rested  upoD  bit  face, 
as  if  the  departing  Spirit  had  left  the  seat  of 
Heaven's  own  peace  upon  it. 

I  had  woven  a  little  garland  just  like  this.  I 
laM  it  at  the  head  of  his  coffin,  and  in  his  folded 
hands  I  phiced  a  beautiful  bunch  of  firesh,  Au- 
tumn flowers,  so  .is  to  conceal  the  spots  of  blood 
upon  the  shroud,  directly  over  the  heart  It 
was  almost  as  solemn  and  stitl  in  the  dark  halt 
as  in  a  church,  and  we  al!  kneeled  around  the 
coffin.  Ursel  ceased  her  lamentation  and  sana; 
in  a  low,  calm  voice  a  solemn  chant  for  the  dead. 
Tlien  her  tears  came  again,  and  she  said,  <<0, 
how  often  have  I  sung  him  to  sleep  upon  my 
bosom  when  he  was  a  littie  child,  for  I  toolc  tlie 


mother's  place  with  him!  Who  would  have 
thought  that  I  sho«dd  ever  see  hhn  lying  here ! 
Aim!  \  et  he  now  Itas  a  for  letter  steep  than 

then." 

"Yes, '  said  Andrew,  "truly  he  has,  for  he 
sleeps  in  Jesus.  ^Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord.'  " 

"And  he  still  thinks  of  us,"  said  I.  "Of  us 
who  yet  wear  the  rot>es  of  morLolity — of  Ursel, 
who  reared  him,  of  Andrew  who  stood  by  him 
to  the  last,  and  of  Lora,  who  loved  him  so,  and 
for  love  nf  him  will  walk  throiijjh  life  de«;ol.ite. 
Till  we  see  him  again,  clothed  in  immortality, 
let  him  sweetly  sleep  in  this  strange  land.  The 
whole  earth  is  the  Lord's.  Now  I  think  our 
work  here  is  done.  Let  us  go  on  our  different 
ways  in  faith  and  patience  till  they  all  meet  io 
heaven.** 

Andrew's  path  led  far  out  into  the  world,  and 
to  war,  for  not  till  twenty  years  were  passed  did 
he  return  and  take  up  his  abode  iipon  old  Wilm's 
estate,  which  Ursel  faithfully  took  care  of  for 
him  till  her  deal]).  He  lost  one  arm  in  battle, 
but  he  brought  home  his  true  heart  unclianged. 
He  never  had  an  enemy  in  our  village,  and  was 
always  ready  with  word,  and  deed,  and  counsel 
for  every  one.  Lnni^  in  the  coming  years  will 
his  good  deeds  be  remembered,  and  his  holy 
example  will  incite  others  to  follow  in  bis  foot- 
steps, so  that  we  may  well  say  of  him,  **Tttougb 
dead,  he  yet  speakelh." 

'i  o  me  in  especial  manner  he  was  a  friend  to 
the  last  As  we  often  talked  together  over  the 
varied  events  of  our  live.s,  I  learned  more  plainly 
from  his  teachings  that  the  Lord's  will  is  a  good 
will,  and  that  what  on  earth  appears  dark,  will 
in  heaven  be  made  light  The  love  for  me 
which  he  (lu  rishcd  in  his  youth,  he  long  years 
since  brought  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  will  of  ChxL 
He  bore  his  cross  with  patience,  and  his  gray 
hairs  with  honor,  till  the  Lord  cilled  hira  up 
higher  and  cr<)\\  nei.l  him  v.  itli  .;n  immort.d  tmu  n. 
That  crown  he  will  also  soon  give  to  me,  his 
unworthy  handmaid. 

"So  now  you  know  all,  Josepha," said  the  old 
woman,  as  she  fccl)ly  rose  to  enter  the  house. 
"  It  has  become  frosty  and  cool  after  llie  hot 
(lay,  just  like  my  life.  But  God  is  merciful,  and 
heaven  is  over  all  Let  us  go  to  rest*' 


Fatth  in  Christ  is  the  act  of  the  mind  by 

which  wc  aiipreliend  CItrist  as  he  is  revealed  to 
us  in  the  word  of  truth.  It  is  the  act  of  tlie 
heart,  or  affections,  by  w  hich  we  heartily  welcome 
him  into  our  souls;  and  it  is  the  act  of  the  m//, 
by  which  we  corrlially  .snliniit  to  liim,  and  render 
cheerful  obedience  to  his  laws. 
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LITTLE  GIRLS. 


Little  girU !  how  full  or  meaning 
Are  tlMse  two  sw«et,  simple  wor^  I 

Lonciv  were  our  homes  with  nut  than 
As  the  Suniincr  wi'.hnut  l.iirds. 

Often  as  they  glide  before  us, 
Hdw  dteir  joyocu  voices  bring 

To  our  sadder  hearts  the  music, 
Bloom  and  beauty  of  life's  Spring  I 

Tender  UtUe  foiry  cieatares. 
With  their  heam  o'erbriiit'd  with  Xxnt^ 

Breathing  happy  airs  we  know  not 
From  the  perfume-hills  «bQve. 

Innocent  and  all  confiding, 
Seldom  doubting  in  their  prayers. 

But  the  Father  hears  and  answers 
Every  darling  wish  of  thetRk 

tike  litdc  Iambs  hy  mamma, 
Flit  they  lightly  day  by  day, 
All  her  cares  and  household  dttties 
Imibtfiiig  in  thdr  {Any. 

Watch  them  bn-ih-  arrnnging 

Tiny  dishes  for  the  tea ; 
Making  dolly's  pretty  toilet 

For  the  fiinded  company. 

With  their  silken  ringlets  tossing 

To  the  dainty  spirit's  breeze, 
like  the  wiUow*s  golden  tresses 

With  the  soft  wind  in  the  trees. 

But  when  first  the  little  maiden 

Mamma's  helper  Icarus  to 
See  the  dimpled  &oe  asmming 

All  the  wonisn's  dignity. 

So  they  grow,  our  briglitcst  jewels, 
And  we  wear  them  in  our  heart. 

With  intenser  love  ibr  fearing 
That  the  gdden  luiks  naay  pert 

Yet  but  mortal  arc  our  cl.vrling;!. 

Tainted  by  the  fata]  fall. 
Mother's  vigils,  prayers  and  watcbings 

Holding  from  corruption's  thraQ. 

Often  ftittlty  as  fanpvcsaive, 

I.'fc  til  them  is  «:nn  or  "showers, 
All  too  soon  they  'U  learn  with  anguish 
Thontt  are  gronring  *mong  its  ftowers. 

Fragile,  too,  as  leaves  a-qidver, 

In  the  bafin  of  early  day, 
That  the  gale  as  morn  advances 
On  the  6owery  green  may  lay. 

And  to  hold  these  precious  treasures 

Is  no  light  or  little  things 
Lest  forgetful  or  impatient, 

We  roij^ht  harm  an  angel  wing. 

Mem'ries  keep  a  cherished  vision 
Down  the  yean  of  life's  young  prime, 

Vou  XXIX.-3 


Deautiful  as  if  belonging 
To  a  fairer,  sweeter  dime. 

And  in  heart  T  turn  to  li<5ten 

Fondly  as  in  days  Ixfore, 
Where  forever  echo  keepeth 

Little  footfalls  on  the  floor* 

Two  bright,  ro=;v,  tipttini'cl  faces 
Baby  sisters  robed  in  white. 

At  my  knee  again  seem  kneeling 
Liqifav  litde  prayers  to-night 

Tender  M(Vim«,  they  fiU'd  our  (Iwclling 
With  the  breath  of  odors  sweet, 

MHth  their  mnalc'rippling  voioes 
Chinth«  with  the  little  feet 

Then  a  night  came,  sad  and  dreaiy. 

And  again  the  little  prayer. 
But  I  sat  in  speedden  sorrow ; 

Only  one  was  kneeiUng  tbere^ 


BENEFICENCE. 


Wherk  hast  thou  sown  to-day  ? 

What  hast  thou  done  for  God  } 
What  weary  ones  beside  the  way 

Have  blest  the  path  thoa  'st  trod^ 
For  thy  sweet  words  of  loving  dieer 
Have  blest  the  God  iriio  drew  thee  near? 

Who  for  thy  tender  praise 
Have  felt  the  heart  grow  strong, 

And  went  their  dark  and  lonely  ways 
Sin^png  a  cheerful  song ; 

Strengthened  and  comforted  the  while^ 

In  iiieiuoiy  of  thy  kindly  smile? 

Ah,  how  a  ver)-  little  thing 
Will  e.xse  our  hearts  in  soiTOW, 

And  make  us  trustingly  still  ding 
To  hope  within  the  morrow ; 

Thus  *' strength  sufSdsnt  for  the  day 

Is  given  all  our  life-long  mqr- 

A  cup  of  water  it  m.iy  be, 

A  word,  a  smile,  a  tear, 
A  trifle  it  may  seem  to  thee. 

But  to  the  ncc<ly  dear; 
The  Lord  will  bless  and  call  it  good, 
Because  ''she  hath  done  what  she  coukl" 

Ferchance-^hoo  dost  not  know— 
Bright'angela  bear  thy  sheaves 

To  one  of  many  mansions  fair ;  so 
Finding  but  the  husks  and  leaves. 

Thou  'It  take  on  trust,  free  from  alloy, 

Tlie  promise  made  of  heavenly  joy. 

With  meek  surprise  at  la«!t 

Thou  'It  wear  a  shining  crown, 
And  marvel  why  thou  hast 

Such  loving  favor  found  : 
The  glory  and  the  honor  be 
To  Christ  who  bore  thy  sins  for  thee. 
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FACTS  AND  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE 
"FOURTH." 

NEAR  ODC  ceotury  ago  two  distinguished 
Amerkans  were  walking  together  in  the 
mammoth  metropolu  of  Great  Britain.   One  of 

the<ic  personages  was  the  "first  Adims."  the 
otlier  Benjamin  West,  tlie  great  painter.  The 
world->renowned  artist  inquired  of  his  compan- 
ion, tiie  able  diplomatist,  if  he  would  like  to  see 
the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution.  Mr. 
Adams  expressed  the  pleasure  the  sight  of  such 
an  object  would  afford  him.  Our  illustrious 
travelers  directed  their  course  to  Hyde  Park,  to 
a  sjwt  near  the  serpentine  river,  when  Mr.  West 
gave  his  friend  the  following  narrative : 

"The  King»-^eorge  III— "came  to  the 
throne  a  young  man,  surrounded  by  flattering 
courtiers,  one  of  whose  frequent  topics  was  to 
declaim  against  the  meanness  of  his  palace, 
which  was  wholly  unworthy  of  such  a  country 
as  England.  They  said  there  was  not  a  sover- 
eign of  Europe  who  was  lodged  so  poorly — that 
his  sorry,  dingy  old  palace  of  St.  James  looked 
like  a  stable,  and  that  he  oujrht  to  build  a  palace 
suitfible  to  his  kingdom.  The  King  was  fond 
of  architecture — would,  therefore,  listen  to  sug- 
gestions which  were  in  fiict  alt  true.  This  spot 
you  sec  here  was  selected  for  the  site,  between 
this  and  this  point  which  was  marked  out  The 
King  applied  to  his  ministers  on  the  subject; 
they  inquired  what  sum  would  be  required  by 
his  Majesty,  who  said  that  he  would  begin  with 
a  million.  They  stated  the  expen<!cs  nf  the  war 
and  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  but  his  M.ij- 
esty*s  wishes  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Some  time  afterward  the  King  was  informed 
that  the  wants  of  the  treasury  were  too  urgent 
to  admit  of  a  supply  from  their  present  means, 
but  that  a  revenue  might  be  raised  in  America 
to  NUpi)!y  all  the  Kin<^'s  wishes.  This  sugges- 
tion was  followed  up,  and  the  King  was  in  this 
way  first  led  to  consider  and  tlien  consent  to  the 
scheme  of  taxing  the  ookmies." 

"  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kin- 
dleth."  A  mere  suggestion  enkindles  the  lurid 
flame  of  war,  which  glares  through  a  vast  do- 
main and  bums  to  the  severance  of  %  kingdom, 
and  at  a  pecuniary  cost  which  might  have  reared 
a  city  of  palaces. 

But  the  severance  of  tiie  American  colonies 
from  the  mother  country,  and  the  ultimate 
foundiiii:  of  the  greatest  nation  of  modern  times, 
resulted  not  from  a  mere  momentary  accident, 
or  from  any  one  solitary  incident  A  complica- 
tion of  causes,  an  aggregate  of  circumstances 
eventuated  in  this  grand  and  stu[wndous  result. 

Trior  to  the  achieved  independence  of  these 


United  Sutes  none  of  Great  Britain's  colonial 
dependencies  had  manifested  more  paternal  re-  i 

•^ard  or  more  sincere  loyalty  for  the  parent 
country  than  had  tiie  American  colonies.  No 
other  section  of  England's  foreign  domain  re- 
ceived such  unjust  requital  for  filial  r^ard  and 
National  loj'alty  .is  were  meted  out  to  these  same 
colonies.  Never  was  revolt  against  the  parent 
government  more  justifiable  than  was  that  which 
resulted  from  the  intrepid  act,  and  ever-glorious 
deed  enacted  on  the  memorable  fourth  of  July, 
1776. 

The  precise  time  when  aspirations  for  polit- 
ical independence  lirst  became  a  prevailing  sen- 
timent among  the  colonists  can  not  be  ilcterm- 
ined.  Doubtless  the  thought  had  been  bom  in 
many  minds  and  cherished  in  many  hearts  long 
ere  it  received  oral  or  written  expression  in  ex- 
plicit declarations.  James  Warren,  S.amuel 
Adams,  Dr.  1-  ranklin,  Timothy  Dwigbt,  Thomas 
Paine,  and  others  seem  to  have  been  early  im> 
pressed  witli  the  convii.  tion,  that  a  total  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain  was  the  only  cure  for 
existing  evils.  The  madness  of  the  youiliiul  1 
King,  and  the  recklessness  of  bts  advisers — 
prominent  among  whom  was  the  Ear!  of  I'ute, 
a  vain,  foppish,  bankrupt  Scotch  peer — hast- 
ened the  realization  of  such  convictions. 

Step  by  step — slowly  but  surely — the  climax 
was  reacht'il.  Tvetjeated  nct<«  of  ojir>re<?s;on  im- 
planted within  the  l>reast  of  the  oppressed  feel-  > 
ings  of  ever-increasing  indignation.  At  differ- 
ent period.s,  and  from  different  persons,  this 
indignant  fec'inij-  in  various  forms  of  lan- 
guage— would  express  itself.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Bute,  tlie  King  determined  to  "reform  the 
American  charters."  Among  the  earliest  of 
these  reforms  (?)  was  the  issuing  of  tvrits  0/ as- 
sistance to  revenue  officers.  It  was  this  "rod 
of  iron "  stroke  whidi  brought  forth  from  the 
lips  of  James  Otis  the  youn;ier,  tliat  memorable 
saying — long  since  passed  into  a  proverb— that 
^'^  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny^'' 
This  utterance  was  made  in  the  Massachusetts  | 
Assembly.  John  Adams  thus  comments  u]>nn 
it:  "With  a  promptitude  of  classical  allusion 
and  a  depCh  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of 
events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorit)', 
a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eyes  into  futiiritv.  and 
a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hur- 
ried away  all  before  him.  The  seeds  of  patriots 
and  heroes  were  then  and  there  sown.  Every 
man  of  an  immense  and  crowded  audience  ap-  , 
peared  to  me  to  go  away,  as  1  did,  ready  to  lake 
up  arms  against  writs  of  assistance.  Then  and 
there  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  ojv 
position  to  the  arbitrary'  claims  of  Great  Britain. 
Then  and  there  the  child  of  independence  was 
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born.  In  fifteen  years,  that  is,  in  1775,  lie  grew 
to  manhood  and  declared  himself  free." 

Four  years  later  than  the  wrii  of  ussis/a/we 
came  forth  the  notorious  stamp  act,  im|>osing 
daties  upon  eveiy  spedes  of  legal  writing.  The 

prod;iin.Uion   of   this   iiif.unous   :ict   was  re- 
sponded to  in  feelings  and  language  of  indig- 
nant protest  from  various  sections  of  the  land, 
i    The  Virginia  House  of  Buigfesses  was  in  session 
I     when  this  dnririLr  act  of  tyrnnnv  first  became 
*    known  in  the  "Old  Dominion."    Patrick  Henry 
I    was  a  member  of  that  house.  Hastily  tearing 
out  one  of  the  fly-leaves  from  "  Coke  upon 
I     Littleton."  he  wrntr:  thereon  those  famous  reso- 
'    lutions  which  iiung  down  the  gauntlet  of  defi- 
'    ance  at  the  feet  of  the  British  lion.   Many  of 
the  members  were  startled  at  the  tone  of  these 
resolutions.    But  the  originator  was  equal  to 
I    the  emergency.    The  tyranny  of  the  odious  act, 
I    agunst  which  they  were  leveled,  was  set  forth 
I     in  its  naked  deformity.    It  was  then  and  there 
came  forth  those  eloquent  utterances,  which 
have  given  immortality  to  the  name  of  Patrick 
Henry,  •*  Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the 
i     Fir>t  Iiis  Cromwcl!,  and  Georpe  the  Third" — 
cries  of  "treason,  treason,"  came  from  every 
part  of  the  house.  Henry  faltered  not  for  an 
instant,  but  rising  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing 
;     on  the  ?penlccr  nn  eye  of  most  fletermintd  fire, 
'    he  finished  the  sentence  with  veiicment  empha- 
^    sis — "George  the  Third  may  proht  by  tlieir 
I    example.  If  that  be  treason,  naice  the  most 
i    of  it." 

'       For  ten  long  years  the  young  King — never 
I    remarkable  for  sound  judgment — ^was  the  catV 
paw  of  a  wicked  and  reckless  set  of  ill-advisers. 
Acts  of  oppression,  in  the  form  of  taxation, 
1    .succeeded  each  other  with  mad  rapidity.  Many 
tA  those  taxes  were  light  and  trifling,  and  could 
\    easily  have  been  fiaid  by  the  colonists,  who  were 
1    now  rapidly  trrowin<;  in  weahh.    But  Ti.  principle 
'    was  at  stake.    This  thing  must  be  borne  no 
longer.  The  Massachusetts  Assembly  sent  forth 
a  pro|X)sition  for  a  continental  council.  This 
projx)sition   met  with   universal  favor.  The 
1    masses  gathered  in  primary  assemblies  and  ap- 
pointed forty-three  delegates,  who  represented 
twelve  colonies,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Carpenter's 
I    Hall,  September  5,  1774.   Other  delegates  soon 
presented  themselves,  and  the  firit  Continental 
Congress  was  duly  inaugurated,  which  imme- 
diately entered  upon  earnest  business.  Tliis 
first  Congress  was  in  session  from  September 
5  th  to  October  26th.   Measures  of  reconcilia- 
tion with,  not  plans  of  revolt  against,  the  parent 
government  were  broached,  discussed,  and  car- 
ried.  The  King  and  his  Parliament  were  peti- 
tioned, not  tiireatened.  But  King  and  Partm- 
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ment  were  inexorable.  Parliament  would  send 

additional  troops  across  the  Atlantic  to  n>hip 
the  suppliant  colonists  into  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  unrighteous  exactions,  'i  bis  was 
the  "but  feather."  Such  a  response  enkindled 
the  fiery  spirit  of  jiistifialile  rebellion,  and  soon 
continental  America  was  ablaze  with  war.  Soon 
w^ere  enacted  the  memorable  scenes  of  Lexing- 
ton, Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill. 

It  is  unnecc?!<;ary  that  we  ffn  into  extended  | 
detail  of  the  doings  of  a  second  Congress,  > 
which  convened  in  Philadelphia  on  the  loth  of  | 
May,  1775.  we  dwell  upon  the  im- 

prisonment of  the  British  troops  ujxin  the  pe-  I 
ninsula  of  Boston,  .md  of  their  ultimate  dis-  j 
persion  upon  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  by  I 
continental  troops.  The  Capture  of  the  strong 
fortresse.s  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  by  \ 
Ethan  Allen  and  his  compatriots,  are  historic  ; 
fiKts  familiar  as  household  words,  | 

By  this  time  the  British  King  had  become  j 
painfully  alarmed,  and  wiser  thoughts,  proposing  ' 
measures  of  honorable  concession,  had  begun  I 
to  take  possession  of  his  mind.  But  foolish 
ministers,  and  reckless,  selfish  politicians  ad- 
vised differently.  Such  counsel  prevailed  over 
the  better  judgment  of  the  poor,  weak-minded 
King,  and  the  lash  was  pot  more  heavily  upon 
the  uprlsinij,  oppressed  people.  In  the  scarcity 
01  native-born  troops  llieo  at  his  command, 
George  the  Third  hired  seventeen  thousand 
"Hessians"  of  petty  German  princes.  The 
gauntlet  was  now  flunq;  liy  itoth  ])arties,  and  all 
hopes  or  desires  of  reconcihation  seem  to  liave 
been  abandoned  on  both  sides.  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  "measure  awords*'  and  await 
the  result. 

Let  us  pass  over  intervening  lime  and  events, 
such  as  the  date  and  order  in  which  the  House 

of  Assembly  of  the  several  colonies  adopted 
decisive  measures  for  immediate  confederated 
independence — tiie  almost  omnipresent  scatter- 
ing of  Thomas  Paine*s  renowned  pamphlet,  des- 
ig^nated  Coiinnoit  Sense,  and  the  efTect  produced 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  masses  by  the  fiery 
sentiments  Of  that  thrilling  pamplileL  Let  us 
approach  the  great  day  itself— the  immortal 
Fourth. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1776,  the  Colonial  Con- 
gress was  a<^aiti  in  session,  when  a  committee, 
consisting  of  John  Adams,  Edward  Rutledue,  i 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee.  prepared  the  followine; 
preamble:  "It  is  irreconcilable  to  rea.son  and 
good  conscience  for  colonists  to  take  the  oatiis 
required  for  the  supp>ort  of  the  government 
under  the  crown  of  Great  Uritain."  On  the 
i  loth  of  this  montl)  the  a.ssembled  Congress  at- 
i  tadied  to  the  preceding  preamble  the  following 
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resolution:  "That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
sereral  .isseiiihlics  aiul  conventions  of  tlie  Unitef! 
Colonies,  where  no  government,  sufficient  to  the 
cxigeacies  of  their  aflairi)  hath  been  hitherto 
established,  to  adopt  such  a  government  as  shall 
in  t!ie  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  tlic  peo- 
ple, best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety 
of  their  oonstitvents  In  particular,  and  America 
in  general."  When  this  Congress  had  been  in- 
session  twenty  days,  Richard  Henry  I.ce.  of 
Virginia,  read,  and  John  Adams,  of  Massaclm- 
setts,  seconded  the  following  resolution:  ''That 
these  T'niteil  Colonies  rirc,  nnci  of  riijht  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  States ;  and  tlut  all 
political  connection  between  us  and  l3ie  Stnte 
of  Great  Britain  iSj  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved." 

Congress,  rightly  judging  that  Uie  intrepid 
mover  and  seconder  of  such  a  preamble  and 

resolution  would  be  singled  out  at  Special 

marks  for  kingly  and  [inrliimentary  vengeance, 
magnanimously  shielded  them  by  causing  the 
following  to  be  entered  upon  the  Congressional 
record,  thus  assuming  coniinon  ri  sponsil)ility  in 
the  aJ^r:  "Certain  resolutions  respecting  inde- 
pendence, being  moved  and  seconded,  Unsolved, 
That  the  consideration  of  them  be  deferred  till 
to  mnrrow  morning,  and  tli.il  t!ie  members  ho 
enjoined  to  attend  punctually  at  ten  o'clock  in 
onier  to  take  the  same  into  consideration."  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  first  of  July  that  these 
resolutions  were  taken  up,  when,  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  they  were  unanimously 
adopted  But  during  the  intervening  time  of 
tlie  first  presentation  and  ultimate  adoption  of 
Mr.  Lee's  resolutions,  a  committee  li.id  been 
appointed  to  prepare  a  fuller  declaration  of 
independence.  That  committee  consisted  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Jolin  Adams,  Benj.  Frank- 
lin, Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
But  near  the  whole  labor  of  drafting  that  most 
renowned  and  most  glorious  of  political  papers — 
T/te  Declaration  of  American  fruli'pendence — 
was  devolved  upon  Thomas  Jcfl'crson;  a  man 
admirably  fitted,  in  mind  and  spirit,  in  head  and 
heart,  for  SO  noble  a  t  isk.    The  author  submits 
his  ]i:ipcr  to  his  collea^'ues.    He  listens  with 
somewiiat  ot  impatience  to  criticisms  thereon, 
chiefiy  by  Franklin  and  Adams.  At  their  sug- 
gestion a  few  unimportant  verbal  alterations  are 
made,  and  the  instrument  is  adopted  by  the 
committee  of  five.    This  business  was  trans- 
acted on  the  first  day  of  July,  1776.  Three  days 
later  fifty-six  sitrnatiires  \^  ere  appended  thereto. 
The  deed  done,  Dr.  Franklin  broke  the  ominous 
silence  by  the  remark,  "Gentlemen,  we  must 
now  all  hang  together,  or  we  shall  surely  hang 
separately."  Thousands  of  excited  people  had 


gathered  in  the  streets  of  PhlUulelphia,  eager  to 

'  lenrn  tlie  decision  of  Congress  upon  tlje  mo- 
mentous question  before  them.   From  early  ; 
mom  till  2  oMock,  P.  M. — when  the  mighty 
deed  was  done — tin-  old  bell-man  had  been  in 
the  steeple  impatiently  awnitini^  tlie  si<:;nal  of 
victory.    When  at  length  the  vencraijie  man 
was  apprised  of  the  bet  that  the  immortal 
instrument  had  l)een   indorsed,  he  fmnticly 
grasped  the  tongue  of  the  old  bell  and  hurled  it 
backward  and  forward  one  hundred  times,  ^jto- 
daiming,   Liberty  throughout  all  the  land  nnto 
all  the  inhnhit.'ints  thereof"    The  re?!pon<;ivc  ' 
joy  from  the  multitude  outside  was  "as  the  1 
sound  of  many  waters."  I 

We  need  not  here  quote,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
tliis  renowned  ]M>litical  document.  On  cnch  re- 
turn of  our  grand  National  anniversary  we  listen  , 
with  rapt  attention  to  its  liberty-breathing  sen-  I 
timents,  its  soul-stirring  strains,  its  spirit-thrill- 
ing language.  Lenving  the  document  itself,  we 
will  present  a  few  facts  about  the  heroic  men 
who  boldly  appended  their  names  beneath  its 
overshadowing  presence. 

Which  of  the  several  bright  stars  of  our  ' 
grand  constellation  claim  to  hold  within  their 
boundaries  the  place  of  nativity  of  this  ponder-  | 
ous  Jifiy-six,  respecting  which  some  one  has 
said,  "  The  greatest  iifty-six  the  world  ever  saw ;  j 
so  iteavy  all  Europe  could  not  lift  it*'  We  have  1 
entered  upon  this  inquiry  with  some  care.  The 
fol!ouini»  is  tlie  result  of  our  investigations. 
V  irginia  stands  foremost — she  gave  nitu.  Next 
comes  Massachusetts  with  eif^t  Maryland  fol- 
lows with  five.   South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jerse\'.  nnd  Connectit  ut,  each  gave  four. 
Delaware,  2scw  York,  and  Ireland,  each  thru. 
Rhode  Isbnd,  England,  and  Scotland,  each  Aew. 
Maine,  Ncw  Hampshire, and  South  Wales,  each 
one.  ^ 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  oldest  member  of 
the  signers,  he  being  at  that  time  seventy  years 
of  age,  having  been  born  in  Boston,  M.issacliu- 
setts,  in  1706.    Edmund  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carciina,  was  the  youngest  member  of  that  no- 
ble band  of  patriots,  he  being  but  twenty-seven 
years  of  aq:e,  and  tlie  junior  of  Thomas  Lvnrh, 
of  South  Carolina,  by  but  three  months.   John  1 
Morton,  of  Delaware,  and  Tliomas  Gwinnet,  of 
England,  both  died  in  1777.    Charles  Carroll, 
of  Maryland,  stands  fortli  with  marked  pecul-  | 
iarity  among  these  enrolled  heroes.    Not  only 
is  he  the  only  man  wito  attaches  place  of  resi-  ' 
dence  to  his  name,  but  lie  was  t!ie  Inst  sur>Mvor 
of  the  whole  number,  having  lived  till  Novem- 
ber 14,  1833,  having  attained  the  rare  age  of 
ninety-five  years.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  ' 
Adams  died  on  the  same  day^July  4— gferioos 
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daf— 1836,  the  former  at  the  age  of  eigh^r-three 

I  and  the  l.ittcr  ninety-nrip. 
'  A  few  well-authenticated  anecdotes  may  suffice 
I  to  give  US  further  iasight  of  the  spirit  of  pure 
1'  patriotism  and  noble  daring  which  animated  the 
I  inustrious  "fifty-six."  T!m*  most  conspiTOou«i 
j  name  appended  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
I  ence  is  that  of  JOHN  HANCOCK— given  in 
I  mammoth  characters.  The  Pritisli  Government 
I    \\A<\.  some  time  before,  offered  $2,500  for  his  head. 

When  he  wrote  his  name  he  did  it  as  thougli  he 
I    wanted  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  it,  and  hav- 
ing done  it  he  cxclaitner^,  "There  !  John  Ru"  rnn 
1    read  my  name  without  his  spectacles.   He  may 
1    double  his  reward,  and  I  set  him  at  defiance.*' 

Colonel  WiUiam  Williams,  a  delegate  to  Om- 
I    gTcss  frnm  Connecticut,  after  liaving  signoi!  his 
I    name,  said  to  one  of  his  companions,  "It  we 
I    are  dented  in  this  struggle  for  independence, 
this  flay  s  work  will  make  bad  work  for  me.  I 
have  held  a  commission  in  the  rebel  nrmy.  I 
,    have  written  for  rel)cl  newsp.-»pers,  I  am  the  son- 
I   in-law  of  a  rebel  governor,  and  now  I  affix  my 
name  to  this  rebel  Declaration.    My  sins  arc 
I    ton  c;:re,it  to  be  pardoned  by  our  royal  master; 

i  mu.st  then  be  hanged"  The  oUier  man  an- 
I  swered,  I  believe  my  case  is  not  so  desperate, 
for  1  have  had  no  connection  with  the  army,  nor 
'  can  it  be  proved  that  heretofore  I  have  written 
i  or  done  any  thing  obnoxioQS  to  the  mother 
!  country."  The  immediate  and  prompt  reply 
was,  "Then,  .s:r.  ynii  deserve  to  be  hanged!" 

Stephen  Hopkins  was  a  sedate  Rlio<le  Island 
Quaker.  But  he  was  not  devoid  of  plude.  At 
the  time  of  signing  his  name  he  was  in  his  sev- 
entieth year.    Age  had  somcudiat  par.^lyzt d  his 
.    nerves.    He  writes  with  tremulous  fingers,  as  is 
I    apparent  to  all  who  look  at  hts  zigzag  autograph. 

A  fellow-patriot  standing  by,  when  tlie  venera1>lc 
I    *'  Friend  "  had  laid  down  the  pen,  said,  "  .Mr. 

Hopkins,  you  write  with  a  trembling  hand." 
I    '^Ah,"  was  the  prompt  response,  ''but  John 
Bull  wilt  lind^that  I  have  not  got  a  trembling 
heart!" 

I  Farther  along  this  list  of  wordiies  we  find 
J    Charles  Carroll,  of  Camdlton.  At  this  time  tlie 

1     name  of  Carroll  was  numeron«;  in  Maryland 
I    and  elsewhere,  and  more  than  one  of  those  rel- 
atives bore  the  Christian  name  Charles.  It 
was  in  allusion  to  ;!.is  fact  of  the  name  being 
hra;rlv  represented  that  a  member  of  the  Cnn- 
I    gress  said  to  the  intrepid  man  when  he  had 
I    simply  written  his  name,  "There  is  not  much 
danger  <br  you,  seeing  there  are  others  who  bear 
1     the  same  name."    '-Is  there  not?"  he  replied, 
'    and  immediately  added,  "of  Carrollton,"  thus 
I    distinctly  designating  where  might  be  found— 
if  King  George  or  any  of  hi»  tools  had  any 


special  desire  to  see  liini — fhe  Charles  Carroll 
who  had  the  audacity  to  shake  his  clinched  fist 
in  the  face  of  the  growling  British  lion.  * 

The  children  and  youth  of  those  days  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  patriotic 
sires.  While  the  deeds,  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  present  writing,  were  being  enacted,  a 
son  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  at  school  at  St. 
Bees,  in  Enn;lrind.  One  day  as  this  American 
youth  was  standing  near  one  of  the  professors 
of  the  academy,  who  was  conversing  with  a 
gentleman  of  a  neighboring  county,  he  heard 
the  question  asked,  "  What  boy  is  this  ?"  To 
which  the  pedagogue  replied,  "  He  is  the  son  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  <tf  Amwica."  The  gentle- 
man,  upon  hearing  thi.s,  put  his  hand  upon  the 
boy's  head  and  remarked,  "We  shall  yet  sec 
your  father^  head  upon  Tower  Hill."  That 
"chip  of  the  old  block"  promptly  resjwnded, 
"You  may  have  it  when  you  can  get  it."  Brave 
little  fellow !    Worthy  son  of  a  noble  sire  1 

A  few  years  ago  a  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
chester (N.  H.)  Mirror  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing: "When  the  British  were  in  Bfis'on  in 
1797,  my  father  was  in  a  barber's  sliop  wailing 
to  be  shaved.  A  British  officer  came  in  and 
wanted  to  be  shaved,  provided  the  Itarlier  er  uld 
do  it  Tvitliout  drawing  blood,  and  saying  if  he 
did  he  would  run  his  sword  through  him.  The 
barber  was  fiightened  and  durst  not  undertake 
tlie  tasi;.  A  little  boy  sitting  there  locked  up 
and  said  he  would  do  it.  The  officer  looked  at 
the  youngster  with  astonishment  but  the  boy 
stripped  off  his  coat  and  told  the  man  of  sword 
to  take  his  seat.  He  took  off  the  officer's  beard 
witiiout  drawing  blood,  and  was  paid  a  guinea 
for  the  job.  The  officer  then  asked  the  youth- 
ful barber  how  he  dared  to  do  it.  The  boy  re- 
plied, '  I  thought  1  would  see  blood  as  soon  as 
I  you  would,  and  if  1  bad  I  would  have  cut  your 
;  throat  to  the  neck-bone  in  a  momoit.'  The 
officer  hung  down  his  head  and  left  amid  shouts 
of  applause  for  the  boy." 

♦'  Shail  ive  not  heed  the  lessons  taught  of  old. 
And  by  the  Present's  lips  repeated  still, 
la  ow  own  wngle  manhood  to  b«  bold, 
FMttrcd  in  coMdean  aad  linpncntals  will?" 


How  sweet  are  the  afiections  of  kindness! 

How  balmy  the  influence  of  that  regard  which 
dwells  around  our  fireside !  Distrust  and  doubt 
darken  not  the  luster  of  its  purity;  the  cravings 
of  interest  and  jealousy  mar  not  the  harmony 
of  that  pcene.  Parental  kindness  and  filial  af- 
fection bloom  there  in  all  the  freshness  of  eternal 
spring.  It  matters  not  if  the  world  is  cold,  if 
we  can  but  turn  to  our  own  dear  drde,  and  re- 
ceive all  that  our  heart  claims. 
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TnB  LADIES'  RSPOSITORT, 


RAYMON-D  LULLY. 


IN  Ae y«ar  1339  James  the  Conqueror,  King 
of  Aracjon,  set  sail  from  the  southern  coast 
ot  Spain  with  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  wresting; 
from  the  hands  of  the  Moors  the  Balearic  Isl- 
ands of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and  the  smaller 
5s!nnd  of  Ivi?n,  nnH  by  the  he^rinnins;  of  flie  fol- 
lowing year  he  had  Majorca  in  his  possession. 
He  continued  his  struggle,  gaining  Minorca  in 
1232,  Iviza  in  1234,  and,  finally,  the  city  and 
kin;;tlom  of  Wilencia  in  1238.  Amon'j^  the 
bravest  of  the  men  whom  he  led  on  this  expe- 
dition was  Raymond  Lulty,  bom  in  Barcelona, 
and  whose  wife  was  a  Catalonian  countess  be- 
longing to  the  Herili  fnmtly.  His  king  rewarded 
him  with  possessions  on  the  conquered  island 
of  Majorca,  and,  after  matters  became  quiet, 
Lully  and  his  wife  settled  upon  it,  and  lived 
there  subsequently  to  the  year  1233. 

These  were  the  father  and  mother  of  a  child, 
bearing  his  father's  name,  who  was  bora  in 
1235,  and  wlio  lias  become  familiar  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  science 
under  the  name  of  Raimundns  LuHus,  or,  as  we 
call  it  in  English,  Raymond  Lully.  The  young 
nobleman  grew  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth, 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  court;  was  trained 
in  knightly  exercises,  and  was  seriously  im- 
pressed by  the  worship  in  the  parental  home. 
Rut  the  princip.il  element  in  bis  education  was 
not  religion  nor  science,  but  the. knightly  spirit 
of  the  Proven^  poetry  which  prevailed  in 
Catalonia,  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  and  passed 
over  to  the  Balearic  Islands,  where  Gothic  arch- 
itecture, mingled  with  Moorish  elements,  was 
displayed  in  magnificent  churches,  whose  ruins 
excite  the  wonder  nf  the  traveler  to  this  day. 
The  young  knight  was  married  in  his  thirtietlj 
year,  had  children,  and  busied  himself  with  the 
Catalonian  erotic  poetry,  which  he  com|X)sed, 
during  the  beautiful  cool  ni2;hts,  on  tho^^c  en- 
chanting islands.  The  love  or  the  Savior,  which 
Francis  of  Asstsi  had  so  powerfully  awakened 
in  Italy  and  all  the  western  lands  along  the 
coast  by  his  preaching  and  by  bis  life,  was  still 
slumbering  in  his  heart. 

But  at  last  the  hour  of  awakening  came. 
One  ni^ht,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  year  1265,  while 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  composing  poetry,  he 
was  surprised  by  beholding  an  image  of  Christ, 
which  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  him 
ever  afterward.  Yet  he  did  not  yield  immedi- 
ately to  the  sacred  influence  which  threatened 
to  interrupt  his  favorite  pursuits.  In  die  follow- 
ing  night  he  tried  in  many  ways  to  finish  his 
poem,  but  every  time  the  5ma«c  nf  Christ  reap- 
peared to  him.    This  being  repeated  five  or  six 


times,  his  conscience  at  last  triumphed,  and  he 
promised  the  Lord  that  lie  would  forsake  the 
vanity  of  the  work),  and  surrender  himself 
wholly  to  the  service  of  Christ  The  great 
question  with  lilm  was,  where  to  go  and  what 
particular  work  to  do.  He  rinally  concluded  to 
devote  his  Kie  to  die  conversk>n  of  the  Saracens 

In  .Africa,  by  so  convincinc:  them  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  that  they  woukl  be 
compelled  to  uke  refuge  in  dHst  It  was  no 
easy  thing  for  him  to  make  die  sacrifice  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  such  a  purpose,  and  he 
spent  three  months  before  fully  deciding  to 
make  prcparatkms  for  his  great  undertaking. 
But  on  the  4th  of  October,  1265,  the  day  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  a  bishop  praised  the  love  of 
that  saint  with  such  transcending  eloquence  in 
a  sermon  preached  in  the  Franciscan  Church  in 
Majorca,  that  he  at  once  determined  to  bid  his 
wife  and  children  farewell,  to  lay  aside  his  costly 
clothing,  wear  a  plain  coat  of  the  coarsest  fabric, 
and  to  leave  his  lovely  home.  He  bad  first  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Ara1)ic  lan^niaije  in 
order  to  lead  the  Saracens  to  Christianity ;  then 
he  had  to  write  a  book  tn  the  defense  of  Oiris- 
tian  truth ;  and,  finally,  he  felt  that  he  must 
sacrifice  his  life  as  a  witnes.«i  to  Christ 

He  dedicated  nine  yeans  of  uninterrupted 
study  as  a  preparation  for  his  undcrtakinif.  In 
order  to  become  perfectly  ac(iualnted  with  the 
Arabic  lantjtinge  and  literature,  iie  em]iIo\ed  a 
slave,  a  native  Saracen,  as  his  teacher,  but  at 
the  end  of  his  nine  years  he  found  that  he  was 
still  wantinc^  in  a  truly  scientific  l>asis  for  de- 
fending the  Christian  religion  before  the  learned 
Moors.  That  vras  the  time  of  the  greatest 
splendor  of  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy.  It  was  the  time  when  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Albert  the  Great,  as  well  as  Bon- 
aventura,  shone  as  the  great  lights  of  tlie  Church. 
But  the  science  of  these  men  presupposed  the 
ecclesi.islical  faith  of  Christianity,  and  was  not 
calculated  to  convert  to  the  truth  its  enemies 
who  denied  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  redemption 
tlirough  his  blood.  In  order  to  bring  them  to 
conviction  it  was  necessaty  for  Raymond  Lully 
to  stand  with  tlicm  iqwn  the  neutral  ground  t>f 
the  general  science  of  human  thought,  which,  in 
his  view,  was  logic.  But  it  was  just  here  that 
the  priests  and  teachers  of  the  Saracens  were 
at  that  time  very  skillful,  for  it  was  throj^h 
them  that  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  was  first 
communicated  to  Christian  nations,  and  Aver* 
roes,  the  Arabian  philosopher,  enjoyed  great 
fame  among  Christian  thinkers.  Now,  to  con- 
quer the  disciples  of  Averroes  with  tlicir  own 
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arras,  on  the  territor}'  of  universal  science,  was 
I    the  task  which  Kaytnund  liad  undertakcu  to 
I    perfonn.   He  clearly  saw  the  difficulty  of  per- 
j    forming  it,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  not  been 
5.iifll(  icntly  disciplined  to  aCCOlBplish  it  withOttt 
I    most  extraordinary  labors. 
I      He  sought  refuge  in  God,  and  betalung  him> 
self  in  solitude  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the 
;    nei^lilvorliond,  Dc  Kanda,  he contimi'^'H  in  prayer 
I    and  :>iient  meditation.    After  ci^iit  iuy^  he  sud- 
I    denly  received  divine  illttminatioiif  as  he  related, 
to  write  A  hook,  wliich  slioiild  jirovc  a  key  to 
all  science  and  an  irresistible  art  of  argumenta- 
tion.  He  immediately  went  to  work  and  made 
j    a  plan  of  his  Iwok  in  the  neighboring  abbey  of 
I     Dc  Rccrrili.  aftcT-  •■/'••cli  be  established  a  monas- 
I    tery,  and  finished  his  work  in  from  four  to  live 
i    months.  He  first  called  it  the  Principal  Science, 
!    (.Ars  Major.)  but  afterward  gave  it  the  name  of 
General  Science,  (Ars  Ceneralis.)    Me  reported 

I'  that  he  had  been  visited  by  a  young  man  of 
beautiful  appearance,  apparently  a  shepherd, 
who  told  him  more  aboilt  divine  things  in  one 
hour  than  any  other  person  coidd  have  spoken 
in  two  days,  'i  his  young  man  kissed  him, 
pronounced  his  blessing  upon  him  and  his 
[  manuscript,  and  refreshed  him  with  prophetic 
I  promises.  This  story,  with  many  other  things 
I  in  the  life  of  Raymond  LuUy,  was  in  strict  con- 
I  foraiity  with  the  spirit  of  that  day,  when  apoca- 
K'ptic  hopes  and  prophetic  visions  were  believed 
in  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  people.  Lully 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  newly  dis- 
covered science,  for  he  regarded  it  as  a  s|>ecial 
gift  o(  flivine  revelation,  and  fully  believed  that 
'  the  world  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  its 
I  universal  acceptance.  The  king  summoned  him 
to  his  court,  to  subject  his  writings  to  the  test 
of  the  learned  mer  of  the  ritv  of  Montpelier, 
to  prove  whetlier  or  not  they  were  orthodox. 
While  there  be  wrote  a  new  book,  the  Art  of 
Demonstration,  which  was  followed  liv  a  num- 
ber of  other  works,  in  which  he  enforced  his 
methods  and  attempted  to  make  them  tangible. 
By  this  time  he  believed  himself  ready  to  begin 
hi^pulj'ic  teachinii ;  wherciij  ion  he  went  to  Parir?. 
and  began  lectures  for  the  pur|x>se  of  gaining 
adherents  to  his  system.  He  urged  that  it  was 
absolutely  incumbent  upon  the  Church  to  go  to 
work  to  indoctrinate  the  h  anicd  Mohammedans 
with  the  tniths  of  Christianity. 

But  while  in  Paris  Raymond  did  not  forget 
his  grt  at  obfect  of  preaching  personally  to  the 
Mohammedans  themselves.  He  prevailed  upon 
his  Ijing,  James  I,  to  build  a  Franci.scan  cloister 
on  the  island  of  Majorca,  where  the  monks 
should  be  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
language  in  order  to  commence  missions  among 


the  Saracens,  .\fter  fjainin";  this  object  he  went 
to  Rome  to  induce  Pope  Honorius  IV  to  estab- 
lish similar  institutions  on  a  larger  scale  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  But  when  he  came  to 
Rome,  and  found  the  Papal  thnir  removed, 
(1287,)  he  failed  of  his  object;  and  the  conflicts 
then  prevailing  between  the  Pope  and  the  Euro- 
pean provinces,  and  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  tlie  Church  councils,  p:ave  him  Imt  litile 
ground  of  eacouragemeot  t  rom  Rome  lie  went 
to  Genoa,  to  sail  to  Afiica  and  personally  begin 
his  mission  among  the  Saracens.  His  books 
and  necessary  articles  had  already  l>ecn  bronglit 
on  board  of  the  ship  tlut  was  to  sail  lor  Tunis; 
the  whole  city  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise, 
and  e.Ycited  ovc-r  his  magnanimous  undertaking. 
But  when  he  saw  nothing  but  tiie  prospect  of  a 
cruel  death  or  life-long  captivity,  he  was  seized 
by  great  anxiety  and  despair,  and  consequently 
gave  up  Ins  joiirneys,  and  had  his  things  brought 
again  to  the  shore.  But  when  he  saw  the  ship 
sailing  ofiT  witliout  him  his  conscience  troubled 
him  greatly,  for  he  then  felt  that  he  had  been 
disobedient  to  his  divine  commission,  and  that 
such  conduct  would  be  a  source  of  great  injury 
to  odiers.  He  grew  very  sick,  and  continued 
ill  a  long  time.  While  in  tliis  stale  he  learned 
that  there  was  another  sliip  in  port  which  was 
soon  to  sail  for  Tunis,  and,  weak  as  he  was,  he 
had  all  his  books  taken  on  the  ship  in  order  to 
begin  the  dangerous  voyage.  But  liis  friends 
implored  him  to  give  up  his  undertaking  again, 
and  he  at  last  )^elded  to  them.  Years  passed 
by,  but  his  disease  did  not  improve.  Finally, 
in  the  year  129 J,  Ive  heard  for  the  third  time  of 
a  ship  tliat  was  going  to  sail  from  Genoa  to 
Tunis,  and  nobody  could  now  dissuade  him 
from  his  undertaking.  The  ship  sailed  off,  and 
Raymond  Lully  was  on  board  of  her.  His  soul 
was  now  at  rest,  his  body  was  perfectly  restored, 
and  he  fett  that  he  was  in  the  path  of  duty. 

Having  arrived  in  Tunis,  he  invited  all  tlic 
learned  men  to  come  together,  when  he  declared 
tliat  he  had  come  among  them  to  inquire  whether 
the  grounds  ivith  irilidl  they  defended  Moliam- 
medanism  were  stronger  than  tliose  by  which 
the  Christian  truth  could  be  defended,  and  he 
urged  them,  if  their  argument  were  weaker,  to 
give  up  their  religion  and  accept  his.  The 
learned  men  had  no  other  hope  than  tliat  they 
would  now  convince  him  of  his  error,  and  would 
find  in  him  a  great  defender  of  Istamism.  But 
he  refuted  all  tlicir  arguments,  and,  in  a  tr.uis- 
port  of  victory,  explained  to  them  the  inconsist- 
encies and  absurdities  of  their  religion.  Tliey 
now  became  enraged,  threw  blm  into  prison, 
and  threatened  him  with  death. 

Ikit  il-.e  Saracen  ruler  released  the  learned 
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man,  commanding  him  at  the  same  time  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  leave  the  countrj'.  Hav- 
ing been  released  from  prison  he  was  badly 
treated  i}y  the  populace,  and  then  broaght  on 
board  of  a  Genoese  ship,  when  he  was  threat- 
ened witi>  stoning  if  be  did  not  leave  Tunis  in 
her.  In  a  short  time  the  vessel  salted,  bat 
Raymond  having  secretly  escaped  from  her  to 
another  one  lying  in  pnrt,  lie  waited  till  a  favor- 
able opportunity  was  afforded  for  landing  again 
in  order  to  continue  his  attempts  at  converting 
the  Mohammedans.  He  succeeded  in  his  un- 
dertaking  in  September.  1202,  hnving  previously 
finished  on  the  ship  his  General  fabuiar  Survey 
of  Ideas  applicable  to  all  Science.  Through 
some  means  or  other  we  next  find  him  in  Na- 
ples, where  he  sojourned  some  years  and  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  his  system.  In  the  year  1296, 
while  staying  in  Rome,  he  wrote  his  Demonstra- 
tion (or  (he  Doctrines  of  Chrisfinn  Faith,  whicli 
he  concluded  with  these  words:  "As  this  book 
has  been  finished  on  the  evening  before  the 
festival  of  St.  John,  who  was  the  herald  of  light, 
anf!  whose  finger  pointer?  to  the  true  I.i<xht,  so 
may  it  please  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  kindle  a 
new  light  for  the  world,  which  may  illuminate 
unbelievers  and  lead  them  to  conversion,  in 
order  that  they  may  come  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  honor  and  glory  in  eternity !" 

He  left  Rome  in  his  sixtieth  year,  but  his  zeal 
was  unabnfed.  He  was  as  ftill  of  liis  scientific 
.  and  practical  plans  for  introducing  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  among  the  pagans  ss  he  had 
been  when  he  first  left  his  family  and  c  hildren 
to  carry  out  his  idea.  From  Rome  he  went  to 
Genoa,  where  he  wrote  a  numljer  of  books. 
Thence  he  returned  by  a  circuitous  journey  to 
Majorca,  using  every  effort  to  convert  tlie  Sara- 
cens and  Jews.  He  applied  to  Kinc;  Sauzio, 
the  successor  of  James  I,  for  special  aid  in  his 
undertaking,  though  In  this  he  did  not  succeed. 
He  went  ai^ain  to  Paris,  and  remained  a  lone: 
time  delivering  lectures  on  his  system  and 
writing  new  books.  He  once  more  returned 
to  Majorca  to  continue  his  plans  fior  converting 
the  Sanicens,  but  hearing  nf  new  movements 
in  the  East,  his  imagination  was  filled  with  lofty 
plans  for  converting  all  the  schismatics — ^the 
Nestorians,  Monophysites,  and  other  sects  in 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  F.gvpt— tn  the  one  true 
Church.  Accordingly,  he  took  sail  for  Cyprus, 
and  applied  to  the  King  of  Cyprus  for  aid,  as 
he  had  previously  done  to  other  kings;  but  he 
,  fotmd  no  support.  He  was  taken  seriously  sick, 
j  and  on  his  restoration  he  sailed  for  Genoa. 
From  Genoa  he  went  to  Parts,  and  from  Paris 
to  Lyons,  .ind  wherever  he  went,  though  he  was 
an  old  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  he  defended 


his  plan  of  missionary  labor  witli  all  the  zeal  of 
a  youth.  While  in  Lyons  he  prevailed  upon 
Pope  Clement  V,  who  lived  in  France  at  that 
time,  to  appoint  in  different  places,  such  as  1 
Paris,  Salamanca,  and  Oxford,  teachers  of  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldaic  languages, 
to  train  up  men  for  the  special  purpose  of  labor- 
ing in  heathen  nations.  It  was  this  idea  which 
first  led  to  the  founding  of  the  celebrated  Roman 
Catholic  Seminary  in  Rome,  the  Propaganda, 
which  was  built  about  three  hundred  years  later; 
and  lu.s  exerted  such  a  deleterious  influence  in 
communicating  the  doctrines  of  Popery  through- 
out the  different  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  the  year  1306  we  find  Raymond  again  in 
Majorca,  and  soon  afterward  we  see  him  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  declaring  in  the  market- 
place of  a  populous  city,  "The  doctrine  of 
Christ  is  true,  holy,  and  welt  pleasing  to  God ;  ' 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  Saracens  is  false  and  , 
erroneous,  and  I  am  ready  to  prove  it  so."  He 
then  continued  to  eafaort  the  natives  in  the 
Arabic  language,  when  they  became  so  excited 
that  they  threatened  to  kill  him.    But  Raymond 
replied:  "A  true  servant  of  Christ,  who  has 
perceived  the  truth  of  the  Christian  £dth,  has 
no  fear  of  a  bodily  death."    But  he  was  pro- 
tected by  one  of  the  chief  priests,  who  wished 
to  bear  Raymond  defend  QvistiMUty.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  frequently  spoke  in  the 
college  of  the  learned  Mohammedan  ]iriests.  , 
and  defended  Christianity  with  all  the  subtiity 
of  his  genius  and  vast  acquirements.  In  the 
year  131 1  he  wrote  these  words:  "1  had  a  wife 
and  children,  and  was  tolerably  rich,  and  I  led 
a  worldly  life.    But  I  left  all  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  good  of  mankind  and  spreading 
the  liolv  faith.    I  have  learned  Ar.abic,  and  have 
gone  many  times  to  preach  the  Gospei  to  the  , 
Saracens.    I  have  been  beaten  with  stripes  and  ' 
cast  in  prison  for  the  sake  of  my  feith.    I  have 
labored  forty-five  years  to  lead  the  shepherds 
of  the  Church  and  the  princes  to  take  measures 
for  the  general  wel&re  of  Christianity.   Now  I 
am  old  and  jjoor,  and  yet  I  have  the  same  ' 
thought  that  1  liati  at  first ;  I  will  continue  in 
it  till  death."  And  he  did  continue  in  it.  When 
he  was  sick,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  he  said: 
"If  it  be  well  pleasing  to  Thee  I  would  not  like  ! 
to  die  .such  a  death  as  this,  but  would  like  to 
end  my  life  in  the  glow  of  love,  as  Thou  hast 
ended  Thy  life  for  us.  Thy  servant  is  ready  to 
go  out  and  shed  his  V»lood  for  Thee.    If  it  may 
please  Thee,  before  I  die,  do  Thou  so  unite  me 
to  Thee  that,  being  strengthened  by  worship 
and  love,  I  shall  never  be  separated  from  Thee." 

He  recovered  from  this-  sickness,  and  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1314,  iie  sailed  again  tor  Africa.  1 
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remainincf  for  some  tinu-  in  ronccnlmcnt  nmnng 
the  Christian  merchants  in  Hu;^'i,i.    r>iit  at  last 
I    he  appeared  in  public,  and  exhorted  the  Sara- 
cens to  accept  hts  Christianity,  as  it  was  tite 
true  rdiglon.    His  exhortations  were  followed 
I    by  an  outburst  of  popular  fury,  wliea  he  was 
1    cast  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  to  death  by 
I    order  of  the  King.  The  Girlstiati  merchants 
j    of  Majorca  begged  permission  to  take  his  liofl\- 
on  board  of  a  ship,  and  bring  it  to  his  home. 
•  According  to  some  accounts  it  is  said  that  he  did 
not  reaily  die  tfH  he  was  brought  on  board  the 
slup  and  looked  tipnn  \\\%  nitivc  i<;!nncl.  His 
inart)rdom  occurred  on  the  30th  of  June,  13 15, 
when  he  was  seventy-nine  years  of  age. 
I        RajTnond  Lully  was  a  remarkable  man;  and 
I    with  ail  the  errors  of  his  imni^ination,  anr!  liis 
participation  in  the  superstitions  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Charch  at  bis  day,  he  had  a  far 
purer  heart  and  stronger  mind  than  was  com- 
mon in  his  fimos.    He  sm'ed  God  to  the  liest 
of  his  knowledge,  and  no  one  can  say  that  liis 
ptffpose  was  not  good.  The  great  thought  of 
I    his  life  was  to  k;ul  licatlicn  nations  (o  tlic  ac- 
ceptance of  Christianity,  and  it  is  to  him  that 
Protestantism,  wliich  arose  long  after  the  old 
man  was  stoned  by  the  Saracens,  is  indebted 
for  some  of  its  plans  for  the  conversion  of 
heathen  nations  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

As  for  Raymond  Lully's  philosophical  views, 
they  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  his  age, 
and  some  of  his  opinions  miy  not  have  been 
without  influence  in  leading  the  European  mind 
to  take  the  important  step  which  resulted  ht  the 
great  Reformation.  Even  to  this  day  he  is 
reiprded  by  all  thinkers  as  a  philosopher  far  in 
acivance  of  his  contemporaries,  wliilc  by  the 
theologians  of  the  Romish  Giurch  he  is  con- 
sivKrcd  one  of  the  most  acute  st!y>1astic  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  numerous  works 
alx)und  in  brilliant  flashes  of  thought,  though 
they  have  now  done  their  work,  and  are  but 
litt'e  stndiefl.  His  tMrlicst  V>ioL;rniiht'r  declares 
that  he  wrote  one  hundred  and  twenty-tbree 
works  in  alt.  Salzinger,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, published  an  edition  of  bis  works  in  ten 
quarto  volumes,  at  ^f^yence.  from  1721  to  1742. 
The  edition  is  verj*  rare,  and  two  volumes  in  it 
are  no  more  to  tie  found  in  any  library.  He 
and  the  great  English  Franciscan,  Roger  Bacon, 
stood  at  the  Iieid  nf  Fi«ropean  science  in  their 
day,  though  Raymond  LuUy  was  inferior  to  the 
latter  in  freedom  from  superstition. 


Whew  »  Oiristian  goes  into  the  world  be- 
cause he  sees  it  is  his  calh  while  be  feels  it  is 
also  his  erosxy  it  will  not  hurt  him. 


GIVING  AWAY  THE  BABY.  * 

IT  was  tlie  third  day  alter  my  husband's  fu- 
neral—said  the  widow^-and  I  was  so  much 
stunned  by  his  sudden  death  that  I  could  do 
nothing  but  sit  and  think  over  it,  and  try  to 
realize  how  it  could  be  so.  Only  the  Sunday 
before  he  had  been  sitting  with  me,  watching 
the  baby  as  he  sat  in  t!ie  snnshine.  lanc,diinfj  ! 
and  clapping  his  little  hands  as  the  shadows  of 
the  trees  were  flung  across  the  bare  floor  and 
moved  In  the  passing  breeze.  Now  the  cliild 
was  sit'.insij  in  the  same  place,  the  warm  Octo- 
ber sun  streaming  in  on  his  bright  curls  and 
making  him  took  so  pretty — so  like  a  picture; 
but  his  father  had  gone  from  us  forever. 

It  seemed  to  me  I  must  sec  his  dear  fn'r 
once  more;  that  he  would  surely  lift  the  latcli 
and  come  in,  and  take  our  diild  up,  and  say,  as 
he  often  did,  *'  ^fother,  what  would  you  take  lor 
this  httle  brother 

Even  the  baby  missed  him,  and  would  come 
and  stand  at  my  knee,  calling,  "Papa,  papa!*' 
ti!!  I  thonijlit  my  heart  would  break.    The  two 
oldest  chiidrcn  were  at  school,  the  rest  were  out  J 
playing,  so  that  I  was  quite  alone.  By  and  by  : 
the  baby  was  Ured  of  his  play,  and  came  and 

got  into  my  lap.  ! 

"Mamma  cry — mamma  mustn't,"  he  lisped 
out,  and  wiped  my  wet  fiice  with  his  little  chubby 
hands ;  Liit  I  could  oidy  hold  him  closer  to  me 

\  and  then  cry  more  bitterly.  ; 

j  Just  then  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lorrimer  drove  up 
in  their  handsome  carriage.  Tliey  lived  not  fiir 

'  nff,  and  were  our  richest  neighbors.  When  I 
had  invited  thera  in,  and  dried  my  tears  a  little, 
they  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  begin  the  con- 
versation ;  but  Charlie  had  slid  away  from  my 
side,  and  went  and  stood  at  the  lady's  knee, 
and,  pointing  at  her  heavy  gold  bracelet,  said, 
"  Pretty,  pretty,"  in  his  childish  way.  She  took 
it  off  and  gave  it  to  him,  saying,  "Won't  you 

'.  come  to  be  my  little  boy,  Charlie  ?" 

My  heart  took  iright  at  once.  Tiiey  had  no 
chiMren,  and  I  seemed  to  feel  as  plainly  as  if 
tliey  had  told  me  that  they  had  come  for  one  of 
mine. 

"  No,  no,  mother  could  n't  spare  him,"  I  said, 
quiddy  snatching  him  away — almost  rudely,  I 
fear. 

"  My  dear  woman,"  began  Mr.  Lorrimer,  "  have 
you  thought  seriously  of  the  impossibility  of 
your  getting  along  with  five  children  under 
twelve  years  nf  ajje  ?  It  has  required  all  your  ' 
husband's  efforts  to  make  a  living  for  you — now 
can  you  hope  to  do  without  him?*' 

"We  offer,"  joined  in  his  wife,  "to  take  the 
most  helpless  of  your  little  ones,  to  give  him 
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all  the  advintages  we  would  our  own  child; 

and  surely  you  must  sec  God's  hand  in  that 
tlirough  us  lie  intends  to  help  you." 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  long  I  withstood  their 
arguments ;  but,  at  last  overcome  by  their  en- 
trcatk-s.  I  cnnsentcfl  to  consider  tlie  matter.  I 
never  mentioned  their  visit  to  any  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  I  had  changed  my  mind  almost  every 
hour  since  I  had  seen  them.  At  last,  convinced 
iJi.it  it  was  for  the  cliild's  good,  T  mnsented  to 
give  him  up.  When  I  went  to  dress  him  to  go 
my  reaohition  almost  fiiiled  me.  I  lingered  over 
every  article  I  put  on  him,  and  made  every  dear 
curl  over  and  over  bef  ore  1  could  ^ct  it  to  please 
me,  and  1  Itissed  his  white  shoulders  tili  they 
were  all  rosy.  At  length  he  was  ready,  and  I 
thought  he  never  looked  so  pretty.  He  was  full 
of  animation,  for  he  was  old  enough  to  know 
what  it  meant  to  go  a  riding,  and  he  clapped  his 
hands  and  laughed  at  the  horses  as  they  were 
driven  up.  I  handed  him  to  liij>  new  mother-- 
the  children  supposed  he  was  to  come  back 
soon — and  he  never  even  looked  at  me.  O, 
bow  jealous  my  aching  iieart  grew ! 

When  I  came  hack  into  tlic  house  the  first 
tiling  my  eyes  fell  upon  was  liis  cradle.  I  could 
only  throw  myself  on  it  and  sob  aloud.  Then 
came  the  trial  of  telling  the  truth  to  the  chil- 
dren. None  of  them  seemed  reconciled,  and  I 
felt  that  tlic  worst  was  to  come  when  the  two 
oldest  returned  from  school.  I  almost  dreaded 
to  meet  them,  especially  Willie;  he  was  like  his 
^tber,  so  quiet  and  calm  outwardly,  but  tiiJing 
beneath  hi*  apparent  coldness  die  strongest, 
deepest  feelings.  Bat  the  others  went  to  meet 
them  a??  they  came  home,  and  I  was  pleasantly 
disappointeil  in  the  way  the  oldest  one  took  it. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  I  had  done  it  for  the 
best,  and  that  he  must  hide  his  sorrow  for  my 
sake.  He  was  more  thoughtful  for  my  comfort, 
and  gentler  than  ever,  only  very  still  and  grave. 

The  day  ended,  as  tlie  longest  will,  at  last,  and 
it  came  time  to  go  to  bed.  I  had  taken  Willie 
down  stairs  to  sleep  near  mc  since  his  father's 
death;  the  other  children  slept  just  above  us. 
Well,  when  I  came  to  lie  down  there  was  the 
empty  pillow.  Baby  h.ul  nl\va\  s  laid  Ids  little 
rosy  face  as  cloxe  to  mine  as  he  could  get  it, 
and  slept  with  one  little  warm  hand  on  my 
necic  All  my  grief  broke  out  afresh  when  I 
thou^dit  of  liim.  Willie  raised  up  at  last,  and 
said,  earnestly: 

** Mother,  It's  Charlie  you  are  crying  for, 
is  n't  it 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  know  it '»  for  the  best, 
but  it's  so  hard  to  give  hiin  up.  " 

Mother,"  continued  the  child,  "when  lather 
died  we  knew  it  was  for  die  besl^  because  God 


took  him  from  us;  but  I 've  been  thinking  ever 

since  wc  laid  down  how  poor  little  Charlie  must 
be  crying  lor  you,  and  how  God  gave  him  to  us, 
to  love  and  keep  him,  and  now  you  have  given 
him  away.  If  he  had  meant  him  to  be  Mr.  and 
^^r5^.  I.orrimcr's  hahy,  wouldn't  he  have  f^ytSk 
him  to  them  at  first?" 

The  child's  words  carried  more  weight  with 
them  than  all  the  arguments  of  my  rich  neigh- 
bors. After  considering  a  moment  I  said,  im- 
pulsively : 

"  O I  if  I  only  had  him  back  he  should  never  go 

away  again,  no  matter  how  jMJor  we  might  be." 

The  moon  was  shininn;  so  lin'r^jhtly  that  it  was 
almost  as  light  as  (.lay,  and  presently  Willie  said : 

"Mother,  it's  only  half  a  mile  across  the 
fields,  and  tliey  won't  go  to  bed  for  a  long  time 
at  Mr.  Lorrimer's ;  let  us  go  and  get  Charlie. 
Win-,  mother,  I  seem  to  hear  him  crying  now." 

Urged  by  the  child's  entreaties  and  the  fond 
promptinjxs  of  my  own  heart,  I  consented.  I 
think  I  never  walked  half  a  mile  so  quickly  in 
my  life,  and  neither  of  us  spoke  till  we  readied 
the  mansion.  Then  we  stopped  a  moment  for 
breath,  and  snre  enoiicili  we  could  hear  baby 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  We  went 
aronnd  to  the  sitting-room  and  knocked.  They 
seemed  half  frightened  when  they  saw  who  it 
was,  but  asked  us  in  politely.  A  hired  nurse 
was  walking  up  and  down  lite  door  tr>-iRg  to 
pacify  it.  Mrs.  Lorrimer  liad  wearied  herself 
out,  and  was  lying  on  a  !oun.^e. 

*'Comc  to  moUier,'!  Willie  said,  and  he  brought 
the  little  fellow  to  me  at  once. 

How  he  clung  to  me,  still  sobbings  yet  smiting 
all  the  while  to  find  himself  in  my  arms! 

"  I  can  not  give  him  up,"  I  said  at  last,  when 
I  could  get  my  voice  clear;  "you  must  let  me 
take  him  home." 

They  cvif'cntlv  t!ioiit,dit  me  one  of  the  silliest 
of  women,  but  their  coiti  words  oniy  made  rae 
the  more  determined,  and  we  started  back  in 
less  than  a  half  hour  after  we  came,  I  canj'ing 
the  baby  in  my  arms  all  the  way. 

When  I  had  laid  him  down  in  bed,  not  fast 
asleep,  but  still  sobbing,  and  he  reaching  out 
his  little  hands  to  feel  if  1  was  there,  I  said: 

God  helping  me,  come  what  will,  I  will  never 
part  with  one  of  my  living  diildren  again!" 
And  I  never  did. 

I  have  no  need  to  tell  how  wild  with  jov  the 
rest  of  the  children  were  when  they  found  the 
baby  in  bed  next  imMming;  and  from  that  day 
fortli  it  was  their  greatest  pleasure  to  amuse 
Charlie  and  bare  him  with  them. 

Wiien  ilie  attair  came  to  be  known  many 
blamed  me,  and  many  &vors  that  my  rich  neigh- 
bors might  have  done  me  they  withheld,  I  think 
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for  mj'  folly,  as  they  caHed  it  But  a  few  poor 
women  like  myself,  who  had  always  nursed 
their  own  children,  s.iid  I  did  ric;ht.  We  had 
many  trials,  and  often  not  a  crust  of  bread  la 
Hie  house ;  but  our  hardships  onty  bound  us 
flie  more  closely  together, 

All  of  my  children  proved  comforts  and  bless- 
ings to  me.  Gotl  tooic  care  of  one  for  me ;  but 
as  Willie  said,  we  knew  that  it  was  for  the  best 
The  rest  mnrried  in  the  course  of  time  and  left 
me ;  but  the  prop  of  my  old  days,  the  one  whose 
industry  and  management  gave  me  tliis  plentiful 
and  comfortable  home,  has  never  left  me  since 
the  day  I  gave  htm  away. 


FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

IT  is  a  law  of  Divine  economy  that  when  tiie 
filther  of  a  household  becomes  a  Christian, 

'  ihe  whole  family  become  Christians  also.  Joshua 
.  said,  "As  for  me  and  my  kouse^  we  will  serve 
'  the  Lord*'  Paul  said  to  the  jailer  at  Philippi, 
I  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  nnd  thou 
I  shalt  be  sa\('d,  and  thy  housed  not  thyself  alone, 
•  but  Uty  household  also.  Lydia  was  baptized 
I   and  her  household. 

!       P'amily  worship  is  a  fitting  consecration  of  the 
I    family  to  God.    The  family  is  nn  nrdinnnre  of 
I    God.    It  is  the  oldest  of  all  institutions  existing 
among  men.   It  dates  its  origin  in  the  garden 
I    of  E<len,  with  the  commencement  of  the  human 
race.    It  continues  to  survive  amid  all  the 
changes  of  human  aflairs.    If  our  present  Na- 
I   tional  Government  should  be  dissolved,  yet  the 
'    hallowed  institution  of  the  fnmilv  wotild  con- 
j    tinue  in  every  part  uf  the  land.    A  people  may 
I   be  carried  away  captive  to  foreign  lands,  as 
'    were  the  Hebrews  of  old ;  they  would  still  group 
themselves  to*^ether.  nnd  be  fn:nd  in  families. 
Surely  an  institution  whicli  thus  lives,  bears  the 
maric  of  its  Divine  origin ;  and  well  may  we  ad- 
I    mire  the  wise  and  benevolent  purpose  of  our 
Creator,  which  did  not  ftestinc  us  to  live  in  iso- 
lation as  individuals,  but  united       in  families, 
I   and  gave  us  bouses  to  dwell  in. 
I        But  how  fitting  it  is  I'l.it  in  institution,  thus 
divinely  appointed  and  preserved,  should  be 
consecrated  to  Him  who  established  it ;  and  that 
all  who  form  its  membership  should  pay  their 
I     united  tribute  to  the  Author  of  their  bein:;.  the 
Preserver  of  their  life,  the  bountiful  Giver  of  all 
their  blessings!   Every  relation  of  life  should 
be  cot5secrated  to  God ;  but  a  relation  so  pre- 
cminentiy  of  Divine  appointment,  and  so  pre- 
eminently beneficial  in  its  influences  as  that  of 
the  fitmily,  should  be  especially  sanctified  by  the 
Word  of  God  and  prayer. 


Family  worship  unites  the  members  of  a 
household  in  the  closest  intimaqr  of  friendship  ' 

and  love.    Various  influences  serve  to  unite  the  I 
members  of  a  family  together.    But  there  is  no  | 
inffuence  so  deep,  so  strong,  and  so  abiding  as 
that  of  religion.    Other  influences  are  tempo-  I 
mry,  and  arc  ever  lirilile  to  be  weakened  by  con- 
tlicting  interests  of  seltishness.    But  this  is  an 
influence  which  hs  invincible  and  indestructible. 
>rutual  attachments  can  be  made  strong  and 
continue  to  increase  in  strength,  only  when 
those  who  are  thus  united  have  an  object  of  in- 
terest and  affection  that  is  common  to  tbem 
both,  and  is  also  higher  than  both.    That  object 
is  given  tliem  in  the  sublime  reality  of  Christian 
fiuth,  the  ever-living  God  and  Savior.  They 
who  bo\v  together  around  his  altar,  and  unite 
their  liearts  in  his  worship,  know  that  they  are 
united  by  a  tie  which  no  earthly  change,  misfor-  1 
tune,  or  misunderstanding  can  disturbs   United  j 
in  Christ,  they  are  united  forever.  j 

Family  worship  is  an  important  means  of  j 
Cliristian  education.  The  daily  reading  of  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  would  soon  bring  before 
the  mind  a  large  amount  of  religious  truth,  and 
go  iax  toward  diminishing  that  ignorance  of  the 
Scriptures  which  is  now  so  general  and  deplora- 
ble. The  Bible  is  fitted  to  be  a  household  boolc, 
the  family  Bible.  Let  its  open  page  bless  the 
family  every  day.  And  wliere  there  are  children 
in  a  house,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to  be 
educated  in  a  Christian  manner  without  tlie 
practice  of  family  worship.  How  can  parents 
teach  their  children  to  pray,  unless  they  pray 
with  and  for  them  ?  The  great  rule  of  all  suc- 
cessful parental  instruction  is,  Be  thou  thyself 
what  thou  wotildst  have  thy  children  fa  be.  1  f 
you  would  have  your  children  pray,  piay  your- 
self. If  you  would  have  tbem  rrad  the  Bible 
and  !ovc  to  read  It,  let  them  see  your  own  inter- 
est in  it.  All  pastors  and  te.ichers  know  how 
much  easier  and  more  hopeful  it  is  to  converse 
on  the  subject  of  religion  with  children  who 
have  the  advantages  of  Cliristi.m  instruction 
and  of  Christian  worsiiip  at  home,  than  with  | 
those  who  have  them  not  Oilier  means  of  re*  | 
ligious  education  often  fail  through  lack  of  this.  I 

In  respect  to  family  government,  family  wor- 
ship is  of  prime  importance.  How  can  parents 
expect  their  children  to  obey  them,  when  they 
themselves  are  disobedient  to  the  Father  in 
heaven  ?  And  yet  this  is  not  an  uncommon  ex- 
pectation. Our  Savior  tells  of  a  man  who  built 
his  house  upon  the  .sand.  Quickly  and  easily 
rose  the  building,  but  wlien  the  rain  descended, 
and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house, 
it  felt ;  and  great  was  the  fail  of  it  There  are 
many  houses,  built  not  of  earth  and  stone,  but 
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The  Ladies*  REPOsrroRr, 


.  of  souls  of  immortnl  youth,  tliat  also  fall,  and 
I    great  ia  the  fall  of  them.  Tliey  grow  up  quickly 

to  the  years  of  manliood,  but  they  are  reckless 
and  lawless,  disobedient  both  to  God  and  man, 
as  unfit  to  be  citizens  of  the  State  as  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  this  is  because  at  home 
there  wns  no  Clirisriin  influence  to  mold  and 
govern  their  youthful  wills,  and  guide  thera  in 
the  way  of  righteousnesj*  and  peace. 

Family  prayer  strengthens  family  government, 
because  it  clotln  s  the  pirent  Avith  the  sanctions 
of  Divine  authority.  The  first  religion  of  a 
child  is  to  obey  its  lather  and  mother.  By  the 
habit  of  obedience  to  its  earthly  parents  It  is  tO 
l)c  tAUcyht  ohedtencc  to  their  Heavenly  FnOier. 
But  how  much  more  naturally  and  easily  will 
this  habit  be  formed  when  the  child  sees  that 
the  father  and  the  mother  arc  fhcnsclvrs  o1w.'r!i- 
ent  to  the  unseen  Father  in  heaven,  and  the 
power  of  a  child  to  see  this  Is  wonderfully 
quick.  It  will  associate  the  autliority  of  pious 
parents  with  the  authrir'ty  nf  Cio\\.  and  will  fear 
to  transgress  their  commands  as  though  uttered 
from  heaven.  , 

Family  worship  strentjthens  family  govern- 
ment. liccLiu>e  it  bnii'T-'>  tlie  influence  of  parent«« 
into  connection  with  the  fountain  source  of  all 
blessing.  In  nil  our  efforts  to  do  good,  the 
source  of  blessing  i.s  not  in  ourselves,  but  in 
God.  Parents  who  pray  with  and  for  their  chil- 
dren may  know  that,  in  their  efforts  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  numre  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  they  are  wnrlctng  not  in  their  own 
strength,  but  in  the  strength  of  God.  The  Au- 
thor of  all  good  is  on  their  side.  If  they  should 
look  to  themselves  alone,  to  their  own  words,  or 
works,  or  manner  of  life,  tlicy  might  lose  all 
courage  or  hopej  but  as  they  kneel  with  their 
children  around  the  family  kttar,  they  may  be 
well  assured  that  it  is  God  who  by  them  is  edu- 
cating their  children ;  and  that  he  wi!!  see  tn  it 
that  the  Divine  influence  which  bringeth  salva- 
tion sbatt  not  be  absent  from  their  hearts. 


TOYS,  AND  THLII^  MAKERS. 


WE  Icnnw  nm  whetlier  to  adtlres.s  this  paper 
to  young  or  old  boys.  The  most  worldly- 
minded  among  us  has  a  soft  place  in  his  heart, 
and  a  tender  recollection  of  his  young  free  days, 
when  he  i',rither  knew  nor  cared  any  thing  about 
acceptances,  or  the  trouble  of  not  meeting  them. 
He  lives  his  childhood  over  again  in  his  chil- 
dren; nnd  he  has  toys  of  hi?  own,  if  he  would 
only  admit  it,  and  they  are  apt  to  turn  out  rather 
expensive.  Our  toys,  however,  are  not  of  an 
expensive  kind.  We  go  in  for  quantity,  not 


quahty.  The  smashing  instinct  is  strong  within 
us,  and  coppers  are  scarce.  In  this  spirit  let  us 
see  what  Young  England  is  doing  just  now  in 
the  tov  market. 

The  bazars  are  the  places,  we  find,  where  we 
can  get  every  thing  for  a  penny.  The  little  ones 
may  here  indulge  themselves  as  they  please  with 
their  own  pocket-money.  Penny  toys  are  an 
ex]>rcs.«ion  of  the  age.  Only  think  what  may 
be  obtained  fia*  a  moderate  "tip."  Astonishing 
as  it  mav  appear,  the  little  ones  mnv  really  have 
a  large  assortment  to  choose  from  for  this  small 
coin :  Noah's  ark,  soldiers,  figures  of  all  kinds, 
dinner-sets,  and  every  noise->making  toy  in 
fashion. 

All  the  cheaper  class  of  toys  are  of  foreign 
manufacture.   Penny  toys  come  from  Germany. 

They  have  their  birth  in  the  black  pine  forests 
of  Thuringia.  The  Drjads  and  Hamadryads 
are  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  What  roars  of 
laughter  spring  from  these  old  gloomy  pine 
wfiods!  The  great  toy  capital  is  SonneVnr^, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  are  employed 
upon  their  production.  The  cost  of  toys  at  the 
place  of  their  manufacture  is  intlnitely  smalL 
The  wood,  the  only  material  ef  uliieh  they  are 
made,  is  nothing:  twopence-halfi)enny.  The 
labor  is  scarcely  more  valuable.  Toys,  in  these 
old  forty's,  are  made  U]X)n  the  most  approved 
modern  principle  of  division  of  labor.  Any  toy 
we  may  take  up  has  gone  through  half  a  dozen 
hands.  By  this  means  great  rapidly*  is  attained 
in  their  manufacture,  and  t'le  prime  cost  at  home 
is  less  than  the  third  of  a  penny.  The  transit 
along  mountain  roads,  by  water-carriage  to  Rot- 
terdam, wliencc  they  are  conveyed  Ijy  steam  to 
England,  er.sts  nvirc  than  their  inanufacturc,  but 
yet  there  is  a  profit  left  to  the  vender.  These 
are  the  true  smashing  to}  s ;  but  the  more  ex- 
pensive, highly  finished,  and  elaborate  ones  still 
come  from  Germany  or  the  adjacent  ronntrics. 
Great  numbers  come  from  Grunheinscher,  in 
Saxony,  but  the  town  of  Nuremberg  maintains 
its  old  mfmnpoly  for  metal-work,  even  in  the 
matter  of  toys.  All  the  leaden  soldiers  in  boxes 
are  made  here,  while  the  tin  nifhwads,  and  loco- 
motive, and  steam  vessels  of  every  primitive 
character  and  form,  come  from  l^ibcrach,  in 
Wirtemberg.  The  cuirasses,  and  helmets,  and 
guns  come  from  Hes.se  Cassd^  a  highly  military 
little  kingdom ;  and  from  its  by-neighbor,  Prus- 
sia, we  have  the  pretty  little  toj-interiors,  of 
shops,  drawing-rooms,  and  other  interiors,  fitted 
with  model  furniture  and  goods. 

It  is  no  mean  proof  of  tin:  n\anner  in  which 
the  Prussians  are  educated,  that  those  ven>'  ele- 
gant little  toys  are  all  made  by  prisoners  under 
penal  servitude.  We  wonder  what  sort  of  a 
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figure  oor  fekws  would  make  at  the  Iflce  occupa- 
tion. Some  of  the  details  arc  capitally  modeled. 
There,  for  instance,  is  a  butclicr's  sl-np,  with  all 
the  joints  hanging  on  their  hooks.  They  are 
made  in  paper,  and  show  that  the  modelers 
moat  have  cofatd  them  irom  (he  originals.  The 
q;ovemin<»  powers  in  Germany  do  not  think  it 
beneath  them  to  give  an  art  education  to  the 
children  e^fed  in  the  maaafiictiire  of  toys. 
The  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  has  established 
schools  for  this  purjwse,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  most  beautiful  models  of  animals  made  in 
jnpier'maehe  come  from  his  kingdom.  They 
are  too  good,  liowever.  for  p!.iyt!un^;s.  rind  ;\ro 
more  likely  to  find  their  way  to  the  mantle-piece 
as  ornaments.  There  is  a  tendency  in  this 
countrjv  we  fear,  to  tall  into  the  error  of  con- 
structing toys  for  l)nys  that  are  not  only  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  general  purse,  hut  too  scientific 
and  clahorate^-modd  locomotives,  which  go  by 
steam,  working  pumps,  model  steam-vessels, 
mice  running  by  machinery;  and,  for  the  girls, 
dolls  that  move  along  the  table,  raise  their  arms, 
and  cry  papa  and  mamma.  This  is  carrying 
machinery  into  the  mirscry  with  a  vengeance. 
It  may  be  very  well  calculated  to  foster  the  me- 

I  chanical  spirit,  but  not  to  relax  the  mind,  the 
proper  object  of  toys.  They  are  far  too  expen- 
sive,  however,  ever  to  come  into  general  use,  so 

j    that  their  influence  is  not  likely  to  be  great 

Dntch  dolls,  the  mtat  hideous  articles  to  look 

'  at.  ('o  not  really  come  from  Holla  ml,  \tv.l  from 
the  Tyrrtl.  They  are  C.llicd  Dutch  dulls,  wc 
suppose,  because  Holland  is  the  country  from 
which  they  are  ship]>ed  for  Enghnd.  The 
most  natural  dolls  in  the  world  are  made  in 

]  I.nndnn.  They  are  ndmirably  modeled  with 
real  liair,  and  the  bubts  and  head  are  made  of 
wax  qtiite  artistically.  The  making  of  dolls* 
eyes  is  quite  a  lari^e  trader  we  are  informed,  and 
a  very  profitable  one. 

First-class  dolls  are  the  only  toys,  excepting 
the  pieces  of  mechanism  before  mentioned,  for 
which  we  are  famous  in  England.  Birmint;luuii 

1    is,  iodeed,  called  the  toy-shop  of  the  world ;  but 

I    not  in  the  sense  in  which  children  understand 

I  the  word  toy.  They  are  nicknacks,  rather,  for 
ch^dren  of  a  large  growth.  It  seems  strange 
that  our  national  genius  does  nothing  for  the 
little  ones  in  metal  work;  that  we  shouM  have 
to  go  to  Nuremberg  for  toy  printing-presses 

'  with  tv|>os.  m.Tgic  lanterns,  magnetic  toys,  and 
conjuring  tricks,  with  which  our  fast  boys  now 

I    entertain  their  seniors;  but  such  is  tiie  fiict 

j  The  tov  thai  the  Kn^lish  boy  love.s  licst  in  the 
world  is  the  model  of  a  ship.  This  in  past  time 
he  fashioned  and  rijged  for  himself;  but  in 
these  d^nerate  days  he  may  buy  bis  model, 


and  all  the  details  for  fitting  her  out,  even  to 
patent  anchors,  guns  and  gun  carriages,  blocks 
and  steering  wheels — every  tliiivj;  is  made  for 
him.  We  wonder  wiiether  the  younkers  enjoy 
them  as  much  as  we  did,  when  every  thing 
about  our  ship,  from  the  tip  of  the  mast  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  keel,  was  made  with  a  not 
over  sharp  clasp-knife. 

It  seems  to  tis  that  all  ttie  active  toys  of  our 
youth  have  passed  away,  or  l)ccn  so  modified 
that  we  scarcely  know  them.  Is  the  peg-top, 
with  which  we  delighted  to  split  other  peg-tops 
in  the  pound,  now  ever  spun,  or  is  the  little 
colored  metal  pretense  for  a  top  spun  by  a 
piece  of  machinery  substituted  for  it?  Are 
there  no  good  solid  hoops  now  trundled  ?  We 
confess  we  meet  with  nothing  but  pieces  of 
circular  wire,  that  are  not  banged  with  a  jolly 
slick,  but  pu.slied  along  by  a  large-sized  knitting- 
needle.  And  where  are  all  the  kites  that  once 
carried  our  eyes  heavenward  ?  The  boys  of 
these  days  let  up  model  Ijalloons  instead,  which 
they  pull  down  again  with  a  string. 

But  hold — let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  prej- 
udice; no  dovibt  the  old  1>oys  of  every  age  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  toys  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. There  are  two  things  in  which,  we 
may  confess,  our  juniors  have  the  advantage 
over  lis — pirtiire  ijouks  and  sweets.  In  our  day, 
good  reader — 1  presume  an  old  boy — there  were 
no  such  splendid  fdry  tales  as  can  be  got  any 
where  now  for  a  shiUing.  Jack  die  Ciant-Kiiler 
had  to  be  imagined  with  our  own  minds.  But 
now  every  Christmas  the  artists  present  the  story 
to  US  in  a  new  aspect  *<Sinbad  the  Sailor," 
and  the  "Arabian  Nights."  now  uImw  w col- 
ored pictures.  There  was  no  color  in  the  old 
days,  and  the  pictures  rather  depressed  than 
excited  the  boy's  imagination.  But,  as  an  old 
boy,  we  must  confess  the  sweets  of  the  present 
day  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  "stick- 
jaw" and  the  "bull's  e}-es'*  of  the  past  We 
never  dreamed  of  such  delicacies  as  iced  cocoa- 
nut  or  pine-apple  candy,  and  never  saw  such  a 
beautiful  prospect  as  tlie  sweet  shop  now  pre- 
sents, Specially  laid  out  to  drive  to  madness  the 
boys  that  have  no  pennies  to  go  inside. 


Mam,  says  Pascal,  is  but  a  reed — the  weakest 
in  nature — but  he  is  a  reed  which  thinks.  The 
universe  needs  not  rise  up  in  arms  to  crush 
him ;  a  vapor,  a  drop  of  water  suffices  to  kill 
him.  But  were  the  universe  to  crush  him,  man 
would  still  be  nol)lcr  tlian  the  power  %vhich 
killed  him,  for  he  knows  that  he  dies ;  and  of 
the  advantage  which  the  universe  has  over  htm 
the  universe  knows  nothing. 
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A  RAMBLE  WITH  FANCY, 


Okck  upon  a  quiet  even, 
^Vhilc  the  ling'ring  hues  of  sunset 
O'er  the  earth  were  resting  %htly, 
I  sat  nni»ng  in  the  twfligtit 
Soon  I  saw  a  form  approaching, 
And  her  atep  was  light  and  gracefuL 
Quickly  as  I  looked  upon  her, 
Knew  I  that  her  name  was  Fancy, 
And  the  smiling  glance  I  gave  her, 
Ky  a  beaming  smile  was  answered. 
For  so  oft  with  her  I 've  wandered 
'Mong  the  pleasant  hills  .^nd  valley* 
Of  the  sweet  and  mj-stic  j^;.-^ 
That  her  face  hath  grown  familiar  \ 
lait  t!ii>  ?>eirii;  c  I.iiriis  tu)  kiiulred 
With  that  train  ot  idle  fancies 
That  forever  haant  the  •[rfril ; 
Living  only  for  the  present. 
Caring  only  for  its  pleasures, 
Never  soaring  from  the  earth-mista, 
And  the  shadows  that  surround  it. 
Filled  with  high  and  noble  longings 
For  some  good  yet  aiucconiplished. 
Then  said  I  ttnto  this  I'cinj;, 
"  Hast  thou  come  again  to  lead  mc 
Ottt  into  the  land  of  Beauty? 
Many  times  wth  you  I 've  wandered 
'Mong  its  grottos  and  its  bowers, 
Flucldng  here  and  there  a  blosaonii 
Far  above  the  hilts  and  vallej-s 
Of  this  land  of  song  and  beauty, 
In  snhlinrity  and  grandeur. 
Rise  the  everlasting  moimtalns. 
And  I 've  listened  to  the  echoes, 
lUnglng  from  their  secret  caverns. 

Till  I  long  to  ro.iin  among  them — 
Ix>ng  to  walcc  some  grand,  deep  echo 
That  hath  never  yet  been  aoanded." 

Then  tald  Fancy,  "  If  it  please  thee 

We  will  ga7e  upon  those  mountains 

As  we  ramble  now  together ; 

And  perchanoe  in  the  dim  future. 

If  thy  life  on  onh  b  leqgdwned, 

Thou  may'st  roam  among  their  summits." 

Onward,  then,  with  her  I  journeyed, 

Till  we  stood  l)c«ide  those  mountainSi 

And  I  saw  Fame's  mighty  teinpie, 

With  its  broad  dome  and  its  arches 

Resting  on  its  golden  plllais ; 

And  I  said  to  my  companion, 

"  If  to  me  it  shall  be  granted 

To  ascend  those  lofty  summits, 

Shall  I  pass  through  Fame's  liroad  gatCWSiy?'* 

And  she  said,  "it  is  a  question 

Fntnre  years  alone  can  answer." 

Ofl  amid  life's  caves  and  duties— 
'Mid  its  pleasures  and  its  "sorrow  s, 
Hope,  that  bright,  sweet  being,  whispers, 
"  In  the  dim  and  distsnt  fiitiue. 
If  on  earth  thou  sHIl  shonldst  linger. 


Thou  shalt  climb  those  mountain  summits, 
Thou  shalt  wake  some  grand,  deep  echo 
That  hath  never  yet  been  sonnded." 


THE  TIME  TO  PRAY. 


Wbkiv  Phiebna'  £ury  fingers  paint 

Widi  rosy  thits  ^e  day. 
Or  sink  the  trembling  stars  to  rest 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  west, 

Then  is  the  time  to  pray. 

Or  when  the  Maidng  midday  sun 

Reflects  hi.s  scorching  hnt, 
'T  is  good  to  leave  the  care  and  strife 
Which  blend  with  every  day  of  ilA:, 

For  Prayer's  sublime  retreat 

And  yet  an  hour  there  is  wUdi  pronpts 

To  \vors!ii|)  more  profound, 
When  darkened  i>tiadcs  at  night-time  tall, 
Till  Nature  wraps  her  honrypnll 

The  silent  hills  around. 

So,  when  life's  hope-;,  h'ke  trodden  flowSTS, 

Lie  crushed  upon  the  sod, 
The  soul  on  Faith's  white  wings  may  risci, 

And  np  above  the  dusky  skics 
Teii  all  its  gricls  to  God. 


THE  iCOLIAN  HARP. 


Sweet  is  the  music  which  ttie  evemng  wind 

Can  f  oftly  blow, 
Bceadied  throng  the  caaeoKnt  when  I  sit  redined!, 

So  sadly  low. 
Sure 't  is  the  sighing  of  some  gentle  spirit 

Loat,  long  ago, 
Real,  and  so  near  mc  that  I  can  but  fear  it^ 

Feeling  its  woe. 

Bosom  of  angel,  whence  these  plainings  well 

What  Power  hath  atirred  7 
Ridi  hearts  hrcaking  stich  melody  compel— 

Un  breathed  in  word 
Some  downy  breast  aganiM  mnsic^  chords  pantmg 

As  captive  bird, 
To  its  dull-eared  prison  the  sweetest  strain  grantit^ 

Mortala  have  heard. 

Softest  and  sweetest  is  (he  strain  breathfaig  sorrow 

To  htiniati  ears, 
Minstrels  its  Icey-note  would  iain  ever  borrow 

Through  all  the  years. 
Since  of  our  Eden  fate  hath  bereft  us, 

Joy  mingles  with  fears ; 
Hope  spans  the  sky  when  all  else  hath  leik  < 

There 's  solaoe  in  tears. 


"  Rr\[.  "Torv 


Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves ; 
And  irithout  tiiat  tlie  oonqneror  Is  tntight 
But  the  first  slave." 
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GREAT  PRINCIPLES  OF  NURSERY 
RULE. 

I.  ORDER. 

IN  a  nursery,  because  the  work  is  (he  most 
responsible  of  all  WMic,  and  the  charge  the 
most  predous,  the  no»t  difficult,  and  the  roost 
rewarding  of  all  charges,  so  the  need  of  a  care- 
ful choice  of  sound  priociples  is  of  the  utmost 

I importance. 
I  need  not  speak  of  those  great  principles  of 
life  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  worthl- 
,     ness,  and  wltliout  \\liich  the  best  qualities  for 

iwork  or  knowledge,  or  even  behavior^  are  only 
like  the  poiish  on  our  furniture,  or  the  point  and 
pa;.cr  on  our  walls — very  nice  to  have  bright 
anii  clean,  no  doubt,  but  second  in  importance 
to  the  sound  wood  of  the  one,  or  the  strong 
!  foundation  and  masoa^work  of  the  other.  Par- 
ents  nnd  nurses  shnulrt  V)e  known  to  the  chil- 
dren as  trying  to  please  God  in  all  things,  just 
as  they  are  taught  they  should  do.  The  firsts 
then,  of  these  principles,  which  I  think  should 
hold  only  thf  second  place  to  the  great  one  of 
ser\  ing  God  in  all,  is  tliat  of  order  or  orderliness. 
If  you  will  think  closely  of  this  yon  will  see 
!  what  X  [^ood  law  it  is  for  almost  every  tUn|;. 
[  Onler  about  places  aud  M/Vffr  is  wint  arc 
accujitumed  to  think  ot  as  ail  that  ordeniness 
I  means ;  and  that  if  our  room,  and  our  drawers, 
and  presses  are  tidy,  that  all  is  in  good  order. 
And  so,  perhaps,  it  is  as  to  places  and  things. 
And  ver)-  desirable  it  is  that  all  should  be  so 
in  tlie  nursery.  There  should  be  no  rubbish 
holes.  If  a  thinpj  is  too  old,  or  too  insignifi- 
cant to  have  a  place  of  its  own,  put  it  in  the 
fire,  fn  the  same  way,  if  any  thing  is  torn,  it 
should  be  mended  at  Mee^  and  not  put  away 
and  a  wliole  one  taken  ont  in  its  place,  while, 

i perhaps,  the  torn  one  becomes  useless  by  the 
change  of  season  or  the  diild's  growth.  How 
'  pleasant  it  is  to  feel  no  fear  on  opening  any 
I  drawer,  looktn^j  under  or  into  any  thing,  sure 
that  all  is  tidy  and  dean — to  take  out  any 
article  of  doling,  snre  tha^  as  none  was  jfcnf 
a'..'ay  in  disrepair,  none  can  be  taken  oat  unfit 
for  u.se ! 

But  we  must  carry  this  orderliness  inio  our 
wufs  also.  There  is  truly  a  right  way  and  a 

wrnncT  way  in  everj*  thing.  And  this  principle 
of  order  in  our  ways  would  lead  us  always 
to  choose  the  right  way  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Half-done  work  would  disappear.    "  It  will  do" 

!  would  cease  to  be  heard.  And  half  of  otir  odds 
and  ends  of  work  would  stop,  because  a  great 
desi  of  it  is  just  doing  slightly  and  imperfectly 
over  and  over  again  what  should  have  been 

I    ihwrougUy  done  at  first 


With  all  care,  no  doubt,  it  is  not  possible 

always  to  be  provided,  and  never  to  be  put 
out  in  our  plans,  or  have  to  give  way  to  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  effect  of  the  teeasimiai 
interruption  of  our  orderly  70^s  will  be  very 
unlike  the  effect  of  disordt'rlv  'd'ciY^.  For  the 
one  will  come  only  as  a  bad  day  in  Summer; 
but  the  other  is  like  the  continual  dropping  ot  a 
rainy  season. 

And  then  there  should  he  order  in  Ike  use 
of  our  time.  Having  fixed  what  has  to  be 
done,  and  how  it  is  lo  be  done,  fix,  also,  the 
time  for  doing  it.  So  far  as  it  is  possible,  have 
a  set  time  for  every  thing.  If  you  would  have 
children  contented  to  wait,  it  is  when  they 
know  they  have  only  to  wait  lil!  the  regular 
time.  Again,  if  you  would  have  them  obey 
your  call  promptly,  and  with  cheerfulness,  you 
must  show  them  diat  you  are  active,  and  exact, 
and  prompt.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  them 
cheerful  readiness  (o  go  at  once  when  called  to 
the  different  employments  or  interruptions  of 
the  day,  ff  we  are  in  the  way  of  saying  '*pres- 

entlv,"  when  the  thing  should  he  done  at  once, 
or  if,  after  saying  "it  is  time  to  go  out,"  etc.,  we 
sit  on,  or  linger,  as  if  being  late  in  doing  a 
thing  w  as  of  no  conscquence.  Of  course  the 
'  children  learn  the  same  ways,  and  instead  of 
"it  is  time"  being  tlie  reason  for  each  thing 
being  done  at  omct  or  a  matter  of  course,  it 
becomes  only  a  signal  for  their  seeing  if  there 
is  not  something  else  they  would  like  to  do 
better  than  the  right  thing.  There  is  a  cry  or 
a  fret  about  leaving  play  to  go  to  breakfast, 
about  leaving  the  house  to  go  to  walk,  about 
leaving  the  open  air  to  come  in,  and  so  on 
about  every  thing,  till  bed-time  winds  up  all 
with  a  cry  about  having  to  go  to  bed. 

^And  how  reasonable  a  result  it  is!  If  we 
trifle  at  our  work  or  pleasure,  when  we  and 
they  know  it  is  timt  for  something  else,  the 
child  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  n't  also 
wait  till  he  is  ready  when  we  call  him.  But 
if,  when  he  hears  us  say,  "It  is  time"  for 
this  or  that;  he  also  sees  us  rise  at  once  and 
set  about  it  because  //  is  time,  he  also  learns 
to  rise  at  once,  and  without  a  question,  at  the 
same  call.  So  activity  and  cheerfulness  reign 
instead  of  trifling  and  fretting. 

Strict  order  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  nursery  rule — wtUr  about 
>/<w«f— which  is  cleanliness  and  neatness;  ordtr 
about  «/Aj'j~which  is  doing  things  in  the  right 
7L'ay,  and  not  any  way ;  and  lastly,  order  about 
time — which  means  activity  and  regularity.  It 
saves  time.  It  saves  temper.  And  it  secures 
that  the  work  shall  be  done  both  more  easily 
and  more  thoroughly. 
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11.  CHEERFULNESS.  I 
In  the  first  place,  let  me  point  out  how  cheer-  ! 
fuluess  seems  to  grow  naturally  out  ol  tiie  habit  j 
of  order  and  activity—how  a  tidy  room  helps  to 
jiiakc  us  Ijright  and  iilu'frfu!.  and  liow,  the  need  ' 
of  iretting  over  lost,  aud  broken,  and  torn  things 
being  taken  away,  the  sunshine  is  let  into  our 
hearts  and  tempera. 

Children  are  naturally  cheerful,  for  they  have 
no  cares.  And  we  ought  to  keep  tbem  so  as 
long  as  we  can,  because  it  is  good  for  the  health, 
iMth  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  true  that  cares 
come  by  degrees  info  even  children's  hearts, 
;  and  that  God  makes  these  cares  gradual  teach- 
I  ers  of  many  valuable  lessons.  But  these  come 
soon  enough ;  and  wc  wlio  iiavc  to  do  with 
children  should  take  care  not  to  forestall  God's 
plans  by  making  cares,  or  by  letting  the  shadow 
of  ours  rest  on  them;  People  makt  atrts  for 
children  when,  liy  any  harshness  or  careless- 
ness, they  make  the  little  heart  needlessly  sore ; 
also,  when  they  instill  fears  of  any  kind,  or  give 
them  sad  ideas  to  dwell  ii]x>n,  unless  these 
come  nat;traf!y,  as  when  a  sight  of  pain,  or 
poverty,  or  death  calls  their  own  attention  to 
such  things.  Again,  people  often  make  tares 
for  children  by  expecting  loo  much  from  them. 
No  ore  sliould  ever  reproach  a  child  for  not 
keeping  its  good  resolutions,  or  for  not  being 
what  is  called  ^tot$sisUitt/*  that  is,  acting  every 
day  and  always  as  if  actually  in  remembrance 
of,  and  obedience  to,  what  it  knows  to  be  right. 
No  person  does  this  without  many  and  many  a 
failure.  And  no  child  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  do  it  all.  We  may  Ini-iujrh'  take  a 
good  time  to  speak  to  a  child  of  tite  resolution 
it  has  broken,  remind  htm  of  it,  and  enconrage 
him  to  try  again,  periiaps  cheerfully  oflering,  in 
I  some  small  way,  to  hel|>  him  not  to  forget.  But 
j    we  should  never  reproach. 

A  child  is  sometimes  told  it  is  no  use  to 
I    spe;ik  as  if  it  was  good,  when  it  lets  this  or  that 
[    fault  come  bark  aj^ain  and  attain ;  or  again, 
'    when  it  is  in  a  bad  humor,  it  is  upbraided  with 
not  being  a  bit  like  what  it  pretended  to  be  at 

such  a  time.    Now  all  this  is  wrong.     In  snrh 
cases  a  child  does  not  pt  ftcitd.  It  is  good  when 
it  seems  so;  and  it  forgets,  or  is  overcome  by 
temptation  and  falls  again  and  again  into  sin, 
I    just  as  7iv  do.    Children  need  the  same  grace 
I    to  help,  and  ha%'e  not  either  our  knowledge  or 
I    our  strength.  So  that  we  who  are  wiser  and 
stronger  should  be  helpful  and  patient  with 
j    them,  and  try  to  make  them  feel  us  as  kind 
helpers  to  enable  lium  to  do  rights  rather  than 
severe  guides^  telling  them  notia  eh  wwig. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  will  say  a  few 
words  more,  though  it  seems  not  exactly  about 


cheerfulness.  A  child's  naughty  times  and  fret- 
'  /■«/ times  are  the  times  wlien  it  i*?  most  affected  ' 
I  by  our  conduct.  VVijen  it  is  pleased  and  happy,  j 
it  does  not  notice  so  much ;  and  if  it  does  there  , 
;  is  little  chance  of  its  finding  any  thing  but 
smiles  and  love  around  it.    Ever)-  one  likes 
and  smiles  on  what  is  called  a  good  child.  But 
the  poor  fretful  one  gets  the  rough  word  and  ] 
tlie  displeased  look,  and  is  put  aside  and  left  to 
itself,  and  this  by  every  body.   Now,  the  child's  1 
good  is  not  every  body's  business.  So  we  most  | 
not  blame  every  body  for  so  natural  a  thing  as 
disliking:  a  fretful,  troublesome  child.    But  a 
mother  or  a  nurse  is  ditl'erent   She  sees  that 
there  is  8omething*wrong.   Fretfulness,  espe- 
cially if  it  seems  to  be  without  a  reason,  or  to 
be  about  e-oery  thing,  is  almost  certainly  caused 
by  some  discomfort  of  body. 

A  iittte  iUness,  perhaps  so  little  Aat  it  shows 
itself  in  no  other  way  than  just  In-  fretfuhuss, 
is  quite  enough  to  cause  it.    And  in  many 
children  some  ailment  keeps  up  this  discomfort 
so  constantly  that  the  poor  thing  actually  gets 
the  character  of  LeinL^  a  tcui thild,  and  Iiccomcs 
a  very  unhappy  one,  only  because  it  is  not  well,  ' 
but  has  not  sense  or  knowledge  to  explain  it  j 
A  kind  and  ol>serving  ]x:rson,  however,  will  find  | 
out  such  things.    And,  as  a  good  ruli\  I  would  j 
say,  it  is  the  ^'bad"  child  that  needs  the  special 
watching  and  the  special  care  and  kindness—  I 

not,  of  course,  indul-cnce  to  I'ncour.i^i.-  his  w.n-  I 
wardness,  but  cheerful  kindness  to  lead  him  out  ! 
of  it  and  nuike  the  natnral  brightness  come 
back  into  the  little  heart.  This  rule  is  sadly 
contravened.    'i"he  ha]ipv,  willing  cliild  is  led, 
dancing  along,  by  the  hand,  while  the  other  is  1 
left  standing  to  drag  on  alone  behind,  with  a  ^ 
sharp  call,  as  a  spur  t<»  both  temper  and  speed, 
thrown  back  at  it.    Now,  the  dancing  bairnie 
wouid  dance  alone.   The  merry  heart  hardly 
requires  to  be  amused.   Nay,  if  directed  aright, 
it  would  gladly  wait  for  and  cheer  the  other. 
Therefore,  in  every  vie\'.-.  it  wotild  Ije  good  for 
both  to  study  most  the  iitUe  forlorn  one.  If 
ilbiesa  is  really  the  cause  of  the  firetfulness,  and  | 
it  can  not  he  relieved  at  once,  the  cheerful  voice 
and  kind  sympathy  may  turn  the  spirit  of  fret- 
ting into  a  patient  l>earing  of  the  annoyance.  | 
And  so,  Instead  of'  a  great  evil,  the  little  ' 
child's  illness  may  become  to  him  a  lesson  of 
much  good. 

CheerAilness  makes  obedience  easy.  It  makes 
even  the  common  work  of  the  day  pleasant  It 

makes  our  religion,  also,  very  engaging  to  ti  e  j 
young.    While  irreverence  should  .ilways  be 
chedced,  cheerful  smiles  should  nurk  our  Sun- 
days and  our  Bible  lessons,  even  more  than 
other  days  and  other  subjects.   For  do  we  not 
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nisli  these  to  be  the  happiest  days  and  the 
brightest  lessons  ? 

Sundays  are  often  made  gloomy  to  children, 
because  they  are  left  too  much  to  themselves. 
Very  naturally  older  pcni  .lc  wish  to  read  quietlv. 
The  child  can  not  do  so.  And  so,  not  being 
allowed  to  pby,  he  can  do  nothing.  Now,  if 
the  child  were  learning  no  tad  lesson,  by  having 
nothin*^  to  do  or  to  nmnse  him.  if  woiiW  not 
signify  so  much.    But  he  is  /earning;  something. 


He  is  learning  to  think  of  Sunday  as  a  drettry  rather,  and  see  what  1  have  got  to  show  y 

day,  and  of  religion  .is  n  tliir.^::  w  hich  makes    Tlie  same  end  is  ^aiiiLd  in  the  little  sister  b 


those  who  are  usually  pleasant  and  helpful  to 
him  grave  and  silent.  I  wo\i1d  not  allow  a  cliild 
the  s.-ime  plays  on  Sundays  as  on  Other  day^ 
Ilut  I  would  cnrefiillr  fill  up  the  day  with  lively, 
pleasant  talk,  pictures,  Bible  stories,  and  a  quiet 
walk,  and  have,  as  1^  as  possible,  little  treats 
belonijing  specially  to  the  day;  so  that  Sunday 
should  be  a  haf>py  day,  allhough  a  quiet  one, 
even  before  they  have  learned  what  is  meant 
by  its  being  a  holy  day. 

Above  a]^  care  should  be  taken  in  a  house 
where  there  are  children  that  some  person 
should  give  them  not  only  needful  watching, 
but  full  attention  at  every  part  of  the  day. 
And  this  is  not  so  hard  a  rule  as  it  may  appear. 
For  every  one  has  leisure  on  Sunday,  and  if 
one  takes  the  children  in  the  morning,  another 
again  in  the  afternoon,  and  so  on,  every  one 
will  have  quiet  in  turn  f-ir  rcadinc^  or  thought, 
and  yet  the  time  never  be  weary  to  the  little 
ones.  No  child  is  happy  with  kaif  the  atten- 
tion of  the  person  left  with  him.  Till  old 
enough  to  amuse  themselves  with  play  or  book.s, 
they  require  tlie  fuil  attention  of  the  person  in 
charge  of  them.  How  pleased  they  are  when 
wc  sit  demni  v.>i/h  th£m  to  play  or  tell  them 
stories!  And  how  little  doi'-;  it  satisfy  thpm  if 
we  are  occupied  and  can  give  them  only  hah' 
attention  1 

I  do  not  say  that  children  are  right  in  thus 
demanding  attention,  or  that  it  is  always  right 
to  humor  them.  A  nurse  should  be  able  to  sit 
down  at  her  seam.  Nor  should  she — unless  on 
a  particubr  occasion — gi*.  e  her  work  f  o  j  lease 
them.  But  to  try  to  read  when  the  children  are 
with  one,  or  to  get  into  long  whispered  talks 
with  other  people  about  things  which  they  are 
not  intended  to  hear,  or  v.ldrh  they  rnn  not 
understand — this  sort  of  hait  attention  to  them 
makes  children  very  unhappy  and  discontented, 
while  the  ad\  nnt;»i;f  to  onr's  self  -s  vcr\'  small. 
Full  attention,  then,  is  the  best  and  happiest 
pLin  for  all. 

There  is  one  thing  more,  attention  to  which 
would  add  much  to  nursery  happiness  and  good 
management.    It  is  the  simple  rule  of  tiez'cr 

Vm-  XXVIII.-4 


xayint^  A)  ;/V.  if  you  can  i  /iimye  it  into  Do. 
Some  people  continually  say.  Do ;/'/  dc  this, 
and  2^»V  do  that,  till  the  children  .are  cross 
from  being  constantly  checked,  and  yet  are 
never  told  \\h.it  tlicy  miv  do.  There  are  two 
ways  of  sayin^^  every  thing,  as  well  as  of  doing 
every  thing.  Take  an  example.  One  person 
calls  out  to  the  littk  l>rother,**No\v,  di?  nt  crme 
disturbing yo\ir  little  sister,  nnd  takinu  her  play- 
things."  Another  s.iys,  "Sec,  come   to  me 

"  "     •  ou." 

being 

left  in  pence.  lUit  i-i  how  different  .a  <;p:rit  will 
eacli  cliild  be  .ificr  tiie  one  way  from  what  it 
would  be  In  after  the  other!  Again,  '*Don't 
walk  in  the  mud."  may  just  as  well  be,  "Come 
and  walk  on  this  nice  dry  p.irt  of  the  road." 
"Don't  run  on  so  far  before,"  or  "Don't  lag 
behind,"  becomes  quite  pleasant  if  chuiged  into 
"Take  my  hand."  or  "Walk  beside  me,  and 
I  'II  tell  you  about  this  or  that" 

Don*t  is  a  very  unpleasant  word  to  old  and 
young,  and  it  would  make  life  smootlier  and 
happier,  and  goarfrw:':  ca.'^ior.  in  even-  plarc,  as 
well  as  in  the  nursery,  if  we  learned  to  change 
our  "Zte  nV  do  tkat**  into  "Zto  this  rather,*' 


THOUGHTS   UNDER  AN  UMBRELLA. 


LIKE  a  pruflcnt  mannc:cr.  Nature  does  not 
throw  open  the  best  rooms  of  her  minagf 
on  idl  occasions.  •  W#  may  not  expect  to  stay 
ahv.ays  in  tJie  star- rooms  and  east*rooms,  the 
parlors  and  drawing-rrvom<?.  for  there  are  back- 
rooms for  occupancy  as  well.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  comfort  ourselves  fn 
these  back-rooms  with  thoughts  of  what  lieth 
beyond  the  lorhcd-iip  door-;,  and  to  strer.p;lhen 
ourselves  in  tl»e  failh  tlwit  Nature's  fete  and 
festive  days,  though  retarded,  will  surely  come, 
when  her  best  and  choicest  shall  a^jain  be 
brought  out  If  I  may  draw  a  simile  from  this, 
is  it  not  so  that  Time 'takes  away  our  pretty 
flowers  and  our  life's  jewels,  and  locks  them  up 
safely  in  some  far-off  spot ;  and  in  some  far-otT 
day,  when  llie  wonders  of  the  spirit-laad  shall 
have  commenced,  will  they  not  be  returned  to 
the  hearts  that  have  missed  them  so.  as  fresh 
and  fragrant,  as  sparkling  .is  ever?  It  must  be. 
for  all  beauty  has  a  soul  about  it  that  speaks 
itself  immoral. 

"  r?nt  ^^wrcly  lh.i<:  is  the  farthest  nf  nil  the 
back  kitchens  of  the  whole  t^stablishment,"  I 
said  to  myself,  as,  after  a  long  pause,  I  went 
out  into  a  slow,  drizzling  rain  one  aftemoon.  I 
had  known  every  feature  of  the  surrounding 
landscape  from  childhood ;  but  it  was  all  strange 
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to  nic  now ;  not  with  that  sort  of  strangeness 
which  comes  sometimes  when  llie  years  are 
dying,  and  tiie  glory  of  tbeir  Beulab  seems  too 
sacred  fur  niv  eyes  to  look  upon,  l)iit  with  a 
strangeness  which  bad  nothing  of  awe  or  dig- 
nity about  It  Tlie  trees  shook  down  their 
drops  upon  my  i;ni!>rella  in  a  free-and-easy  sort 
of  way,  and  the  \\  lu*Ic  jiliysio^nomy  of  the  day 
seemed  a  curious  stare  that  said  in  a  friendly, 
blunt  fiishion,  "Who  are  you,  any  how?"  I 
felt  quite  at  ease  al  once,  and  entered  with  a 
zc^t  info  the  liome-spun  character  of  the  day. 

Farmer  Smith  s  orchard!  It  always  does  me 
good  to  pass  it  in  Autumn,  when  It  shows  forth 
a  horn-nf-i-)leiity  in  the  niidst  of  tlio  low,  flat 
acres  around  it.  It-looked  to  rare  advantage 
to-day,  with  the  ricli  colors  of  its  fruit  deepened 
by  the  rain,  and  glowing  brightly  throivh  the 
falling  drops. 

Close  to  the  fence  stood  two  trees,  which 
looked  as  if  they  might  have  been  pushed  up 
out  of  the  ground  on  purpose  to  show  off  a 
contrast.  One,  tall  and  stately,  bore  fruit  so 
large  and  so  luscious  to  look  upon  tliat  it  was 
the  remark  of  all  passem-by.  The  long,  un- 
gracefully branching  limbs  of  the  other  were 
loarlc  1  v.ith  vcn;-  small,  very  much  shriveled, 
and  t.xccedingly  insigtiiricant-iooking  fruit.  I 
Iiad  often  passed  by  with  admiration  for  the 
former  and  no  tlioncjhts  for  the  latter;  but  I 
was  not  going  to  do  that  to-day — not  I.  I  was 
in  a  decidedly  gracious  frame  of  mind,  and  felt 
myself  a  sort  of  Howard*among  app!< -trees — 
my  mission  was  to  the  despised  and  neglected 
of  the  class. 

This  poor  tree,  I  saud,  has  just  as  much  of 
good  and  worth  about  it  as  the  other.  True, 
it  has  not  concentrated  its  p^ift.*;  info  larg^c,  im- 
{M}sing  masses,  hanging  them  out  with  flaunting 
pride  for  admiration,  but  in  its  small  gifts  it  has 
given  more  than  the  big  gifts  of  the  other. 
Hidden  away  under  almost  every  leaf  and  i\v)« 
are  modest  proofs  of  its  generosity — very  mod- 
est, to  be  sure.  I  migfit  liken  them  to  words 
or  thoughts  of  kindliner^s  instead  of  real,  tana:i- 
ble  deeds ;  still  they  show  none  the  less  plainly 
the  unselfish  character  of  the  old  tree. 

Something  like  this  are  lowly  lives.  AU  tihe 
gold  in  them  is  nnt  fjildcd  around  n  few  ijreat 
deeds,  but  it  runs  in  rich  veins  down  through 
the  every-day  words  and  evcrj-day  actions. 
Like  the  old  tree,  when  the  pink  and  white 
blossoms  of  their  .S  prItiC[-tiTne  leave  tlie  Ketlin^js 
for  fruit,  unselfishly  do  they  give  themselves 
out  for  tlie  filling  up  of  the  fintit—unselfishly, 
for  it  may  never  brincj  them  fame  or  praise. 
Never,  perhaps,  have  these  lives  shown  forth  a 
single  great  thing,  but  they  arc  full  of  piaes  of 


great  things — bits  of  heroism,  fragments  of 
most  noble  generosities,  kindnesses  innumera- 
ble, which  we  can  not  join  together  in  great 
wholes  because  report  never  lights  up  the  lial' 
of  them  to  our  eyes,  But  we  know  they  arc 
hidden  away  In  the  darkness  somewhere  with 
God's  smiley  and  ''well  done"  resting  down 
upon  tliem.  We  know  this  bccat!<;e  we  know 
the  unselhsh  spontaneousness  of  a  life  which 
has  not  been  made  selfish  and  arrogant  by 
great  ambitions.  Why  is  not  sudi  a  life  wortli 
as  mticli  as  llinse  other  lives  \\t\ic!i  iiii::,dit  be 
symbolized  by  thi.s  proud-iooking,  iarge-lruiied 
tree?  and  where  is  the  justice  in  despising  the 
one  and  fdlinL:;  down  to  worsliip  the  other? 

"  Have  an  apple,  marm  ?"  said  a  sudden  voice, 
breaking  itself  away  from  a  low,  sharp  whisUe. 

I  turned,  and  saw  Master  Johnnie  Smith,  as 
fine  a  lookin::;  specimen  of  a  "barefoot  bov"  as 
the  clas3  contains,  which  is  saying  a  ^rcai  deal 
(ox  him.  He  evidently  interpreted  m\  pause 
before  i-.is  fathers  orch-ird  into  envy  for  fruit; 
so,  R]nin;fing  himself  over  (lie  fence,  he  stood 
under  the  dripping  boughs,  looking,  I  thought, 
a  very  prince  of  h^pttaltty  in  a  very  limp,  drab* 
bled  condition. 

"If  you  please,  I  will  fake  one  of  tTmsc  small 
ones,"  I  replied,  remembering  that  my  mission 
would  compel  me  to  eat  my  protlgifti  in  pveferw 
encc,  or  r.itlicr  because  tlie  apples  were  tl;o 
embodiment  of  my  theory,  and  I  wanted  to  sec 
how  my  theon,-  would  taste. 

"Them  apples  arn't  worth  a  straw,"  said 
Jnlinnic,  looking  d'sdainfulK'  at  llieni.  "That 
ere  is  an  apple  that  is  an  apple,"  handing  me  a 
very  large  red  one  that  my  proud  tree  bore. 

"  Yes,  it  is  an  apple,  no  mistake.  Please  give 
me  one  of  the  small  ones,  too." 

"  They  arn't  good  for  nothin'.  Father  throws 
'em  to  the  pigs,"  he  replied  with  a  sarcastic 
turn-up  of  his  pug-nose  at  my  persistence.  He 
tore  one  off,  however,  and  handed  it  through 
the  fence.    "  Bitter  as  gall." 

I  rebelled  somewhat  at  Johnn{e*s  words,  but 
one  taste  of  tlie  aj^ple  convinced  me  fliey  werr 
true,  and  as  I  .'=ent  it  rolling  in  the  ditch  I  felt 
that  with  it  went  my  theory.  Some  trees  and 
some  lives  which  bear  small  fruit  have  as  much 
worth  a:>out  them  as  llic  Inrirc,  magnificent- 
fruited  kind,  I  persisted  in  bdicviog ;  but  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  old  tree  and  its  human  coun- 
terparts was  gone,  and  I  could  not  accept  titis 
for  a  rule. 

Some  lives,  I  thought,  arc  abundant  in  bitter 
fruit  because  of  the  consciousness  of  their  pos- 
sessors that  they  are  not  destined  to  great 
things.  They  will  not  listen  to  the  plain  teach- 
ing that  God  puts  as  heavy  a  weight  of  molality 
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in  n  littlf  tliinn;  as  a  big  thin^:,  and  tint,  there- 
fore, tlie  two  are  equal  in  importance,  thougli 
they  may  be  unequal  in  results. 

Tliese  peraops  may  not  show  forth  thetr 
courage  and  constancy  in  the  fire  of  martyrdom, 
so  they  fret  and  writhe  at  every  trial  or  pain. 
Their  voices  are  not  melodious  as  that  of  a 
Jenny  Lind ;  therefore,  no  matter  if  they  are 
;>it<  iicd  to  so  sli.irp  a  key  that  they  cerate  pain- 
Uiiiy  upon  sensitive  ears.  They  may  not  be- 
come brilliant  conversationalists  like  Margaret 
0>soli  or  Madame  de  StacI;  therefore,  they 
content  themselves  with  low  gossip  and  slander 
till  their  words  get  into  Ute  habit  of  crawling 
like  tiny,  hissing  snakes  through  every  crack 
nnr!  crevice  of  a  repatadon,  poisoning  it  when- 
ever they  may. 

Surdf  such  fruit  is,  in  Johnnie's  most  ex- 
pressive ]ani,aiai:e,  "fit  for  nothing  but*t0  throw- 
to  tlie  pii(>  "  Th's  "good  for  nothing" — what 
terrible  words  they  must  be  pronounced  by  Uie 
Great  Harvester  t  All  the  long,  slow  years  of 
breathing  in  the  life  wasted!  The  storms  to 
mrtlcc  the  life  hardy,  the  blossoms  that  fell  like 
a  ciiarm  upon  it,  the  birds  tiiat  sung  love-songs 
among  those  blossoms^  the  paintings  that  were 
flung  out  morning  and  night  tn  siicrc^est  <iul)linv 
ity  to  it— the  mission  of  all  tliesc  useless,  and 
the  whole  life  "good  for  nothing!" 

But  all  fruit  is  not  of  the  positive  kind.  It 
wo«!d  he  convenient  if  it  were — if  the  good  and 
bad  would  put  themselves  out  separately  in- 
stead of  so  mixing  and  running  into  each  other 
that  we  are  often  compelled  to  love  and  hate  at 
the  same  time.  Probably  there  are  only  a  few 
of  liie  most  vaunted  generosities  but  may  have 
a  seed  or  two  of  selfishness  in  them.  Perhaps 
the  core  of  many  heroisms  is  eL:otism  and  pride. 
But  it  is  not  best  to  go  down  to  the  core  of 
things.  It  is  better  to  leave  the  separating  of 
die  terriUy  tangled-up  good  and  bad  of  human 
n.iture  to  the  One  who  alone  is  aljle  to  trace 
them.  To  him  belongcth  tlte  secret  motives 
of  the  heart 

More  "luretootcd  boys,"  and  girls  too! 
This  is  a  class  which  need  never  feel  ashamed 
to  show  its  faces— or  feet  rather — in  any  society, 
since  they  have  been  honored  the  poet. 
Johnnie  was  the  forerunner  of  a  group  of  school 
rhildrcn.  who  rmrc  now  lari^hinc:  and  fhntfi'rii;:;^ 
down  tlie  road,  swinging  little  pails  and  baskets 
Upon  their  arms.  They  splashed  straight 
throiia;h  every  swollen  puddle  till  they  came  to 
the  brook,  where  a  wider  field  for  bravery  pre- 
sented Itself  to  the  boys.  With  shout  and 
cheer  they  plunged  in  and  forded  it,  while  the 
sweet  little  pink-cheeked  pirls  looked  down  on 
them  from  the  bridge  with  all  the  strong  hero- 


worship  of  their  natures  astir  and  fluttering  out 
in  httle  screams  and  exclamations. 

What  is  it  about  childhood  that  makes  it  so 
lovely?  A  rosebud  has  a  charm  about  it  that 
the  full-Mown  rose  ran  not  have.  Folded  up 
inside,  imagination  shows  us  a  blossom  with 
every  leaf  perfect  in  form  and  grace  and  steeped 
in  fragrance.  The  possible  beauty  adds  itself, 
in  a  mea.sure,  to  the  real,  and  we  enjoy  them 
botli  together.  The  full-blown  rose,  though  as 
peerless  as  our  imaginary  one,  has  something 
about  it  that  almost  [nins  us.  It  has  no  future 
to  show.  B.ack  of  it  we  see  only  a  bare  stalk 
and  yellow  fallen  leaves.  So  with  tlie  child-life. 
AU  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  man- 
hood  and  womanhood,  all  their  glories  and 
triumphs,  weave  themselves  into  a  crown  for 
the  young  brows,  and  we  look  at  them  always 
crowned  so.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that 
the  farther  the  years  lengthen  out  the  more 
must  the  crown  fade,  the  plainer  must  the 
grave-picture  define  itself  behind  them.  Not 
pleasant ;  but  after  all  there  is  a  picture  behind 
the  grave  itself  which  imagination  is  not  capa- 
ble of  stretching — a  picture  so  glorious,  that  we 
may  not  look  upon  it. 

A  rain1>ow,  with  all  its  snc:£,'estions  of  the 
ancient  covenant,  came  brightly  out  as  1  neared 
my  firientPs  house.  These  are  alt  fresh  seals 
and  signatures  set  to  that  covenant  which, 
thrnut,di  :UI  the  a<^es,  has  not  grown  old.  As  I 
swung  open  the  gate  I  found  tliat  I  was  slipping 
straight  from  the  kitchen  of  my  walk  into  a 
jewel-room,  for  jewels  lay  Upon  every  leaf  and 
slirul),  and  sparkled  thickly  among  the  grasses. 
Every  thing  was  bent  down  under  a  weight  of 
brilltancy.  Colors  of  the  nunbow  were  re- 
flected in  tiny  drops.  Is  it  not  so  that  the 
words  of  the  covenant,  and  a  meaiiint^  deeper 
than  words,  speak  themselves  to  the  individual 
drops  of  the  streams  of  humanity? 

My  friend's  canary,  in  his  ra;,je  upon  the 
piazza,  was  singing  as  busily  as  though  all  tJie 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  yard  had  been  con- 
fided to  him  for  expression.  Most  faithfully 
did  he  translate  it  into  sonjj,  I  tlioiicdit,  as  I 
paused  a  moment  to  shake  tlie  rain  from  my 
umbreUa.  With  the  shaking  and  putting  it 
down  most  end,  of  course,  my  thoughts  under  it. 


GoD^s  Word  is,  in  one  sense,  God's  temple. 

From  its  foundation  to  its  dome  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  In  it  burn  the  seven- 
branched  candlesticks  of  heavenly  wisdom. 
Here  the  thoughts,  the  counsels,  and  the  ways 
are  iinvniled  ;  here  the  Infinite  Love  discloses  it- 
self; here  the  comforts  of  earth  are  distributed. 
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WHERE  THE  FAULT  WAS. 

I     "  HTHE  most  disobedient  chnd  I  ever  knew." 

'  A  The  \von!s  were  ufterec!  in  ^  linq;ti?d  tone, 
[  and  the  speaker  pressed  her  band  on  her  ihrob- 
I  bing  brow  as  tboufh  she  woald  still  its  beating. 
'  A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Elbert  repeate4  the 
same  wnrds  fn  her  husband. 

"  He  must  be  sent  to  school,  Grant,"  she  con- 
tinued,  <^such  a  radcet  would  drive  Qe  crazy." 
The  Sttbiect  of  these  remarks  was  at  that  mo- 
1     ment  engaged  with  a  compmy  of  miniature  sol- 
'     diers,  and  a  small  pop-gun,  which  he  was  using 
with  considerable  dexterity,  for  several  of  die 
wooden  warriors  lay  with  their  faces  to  tlie  fionr, 
and  every  new  downfall  was  greeted  witli  a  burst 
of  boyish  laughter,  which  fell  discordantly  on 
his  mother's  ears. 

"Send  liini  mit  rldor^  for  n  romp,  Mary," good- 
naturedly  suggested  Mr.  Elbert,  "boys  will 
make  a  noise." 

"And  this  is  all  the  sympathy  you  have  for 
mv  nerves.  Grant.    Send  him  out  do^'T*;,  indeed, 
1    perhaps  the  next  moment  to  hear  of  his  having 
I    fallen  into  the  creek.   No,  I  will  not  think  of 
'     such  ;i  thing.    As  long  as  the  children  are  out 
of  ^,c^',onl  thcv  nnisf  remain  with  me.    I  should 
not  have  a  moment's  comfort  any  where." 

«Yet  !  am  sore,  Mary,  neither  you  nor  they 
are  quite  comfortable  as  it  is.  I  cnn  not  im.i>:- 
ine  1v)\v  your  sister  LUcy  manages  with  small 
children.'' 

"Lncy  again,"  retorted  Mrs.  Elbert  sharply— 

"I  dn  n't  thinfc.  Grant,  yn--  need  be  constantly 
holding  up  Lucy  as  a  pattern  tor  me  to  copy." 

"Yet  allow,  Mary,  that  Lucy  is  an  admirable 
manager,**  said  Mr.  Elbert,  in  a  conciliatory 

tone. 

'^Sbe  has  never  had  any  ill  health  to  contend 
with.  There,  go  away,  Minnie,  do  not  trouble 
me  with  your  doll.  Do  you  hear  me?  Go  ])Iay 

in  the  corner." 

The  little  girl  moved  away  slowly,  and  her 
evident  reluctance  was,  as  usutd,  construed  into 

that  rebellious  spirit  which  Mrs.  Elbert  h  \.'<  per- 
suaded herself  existed  in  her  children  to  a  large 
degree. 

"  Mrs.  Colton,  marm,  sent  me  over  to  know  if 

\T)u  Vi  ste^t  over,  if  you  felt  well  enough,"  said 
an  Irish  girl,  thrusting  her  head  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

The  lady  hesitated  before  replying,  and  the 

girl  continued : 

**  It 's  in  trouble  the  lady  is,  marm,  the  docther 
has  been  thar  twice  this  momin*;  one  of  th% 

young  uns  is  down  with  the  croup." 

Mrs.  Elbert  hn  l  not  visited  her  sister  Ttt  se\"- 
eral  weeks,  excusing  herself  on  the  pica  of  ill 


health,  thnntrh  it  mttst  be  confe.ssed  that  other 
causes  had  sometliing  to  do  witli  her  absence.  | 
The  truth  was,  these  visits  had  only  served  to 
make  her  more  di5snt*sfied  with  herself;  f-  r 
while  she  acknowledged  her  sister's  superiority, 
she  did  not  care  to  have  a  second  person  remind 
her  of  it;  and  tlie  well-meant  aUusions  of  her  ^ 
husband  i>roved  to  be  particul.lrly  nnnoyins;. 

Still,  Mary  Elbert  was  not  a  bad-hearted  wo- 
man—and Lucy  in  trouble  awakened  feelings 
that  Lucy  in  prosperity  had  failed  to  do. 

Hastily  throwing  on  a  ."ihaw!.  she  turned  her 
steps  toward  her  sister's  residence.    With  a.  ^ 
noiseless  tread  she  entered  the  dwelling  and  \ 
repaired  to  the  sick  chamber,  where  she  found 
her  sister  seated  near  the  couch  of  her  youngest  i 
child,  who  was  breathing  painfully.  ' 

For  several  days  she  remained^  an  inmate  of 
the  dwelling,  sharing  the  midnight  vigil  and 
doing  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  the  little  suf-  | 
ferer,  who  rapidly  continued  to  grow  worse,  and 
finally  breathed  its  last  in  her  arms.  Yet.though 
this  period  was  passed  in  benefiting  others,  it 
proved  of  rare  value  to  herself;  she  could  not 
but  acknowledge  that  in  the  activity  which  the  j 
circumst.mce8  demanded,  she  had  forgotten  | 
many  of  her  own  ills — nor  wn-?  this  .ill. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  funeral — the  little  j 
waxen  form,  with  its  violet  eyes  calmly  closed, 
lay  like  a  lily  bud  on  its  pearly  Iwd ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Colton  gazed  with  tearful  eyes  on  the  little 
figure,  the  thought  of  her  otlicr  children  crossed 
her  mind.  ! 

"  Whrre  rnn  W;!!ie  and  Emmie  l>e  ?"  she  said, 
turning  to  her  sister,  "I  have  not  seen  them 
since  breakfast'* 

"I  will  go  and  see,'*  Mrs.  Elbert  replied,  and 
she  left  the  room,  expecting  to  find  them  engaged  ' 
in  some  childish  mischief 

**Is  that  you,  auntie?**  said  a  childish  voice 
as  the  lady  passed  through  the  dining-room. 

What  are  you  doing?  Where 

is  your  brother  ?" 
"Willie  is  doing  hb  work  and  I  am  keeping 

house  for  mamm.i." 

"Keeping  house  for  matnma?"  Mrs.  Elbert 
continued  in  a  puzzled  ton,e.  "What  do  you 
mean,  child?'* 

•'It's  my  hour  \'>  help  mammi."  continued 
the  child  in  her  artless  way;  "I  fold  the  nap- 
kins, dust  the  chairs  when  Betsy '«  done  sweep*  j 

ing,  and  feed  Carlo;  and  nnnnn.i  s.iys  that  is 
keeping  house  for  her.  Willie 's  making  pajicr 
matches ;  he  likes  to  use  his  fingers,  so  that  is 
his  part  of  the  worie.  Mamma  flidn*t  come 
down  this  morning,  but  we  thought  we*d  keep  . 
house  just  the  same." 
"  You  are  a  good  little  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Elbert, 
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kissing  the  child.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes 
as  she  turned  away.    Why  had  she  not  taught 

I    her  little  ooes  to  help  her?" 

j      The  foncnl  \ns>  over.  Mrs.  Elbert  repaired 

to  her  home.  At  another  time  she  might  have 
found  much  to  censure,  for  during  her  absence 
a  little  contretemps  had  occurred,  and  the  serv- 
ants regarded  the  silence  of  their  mistress  with 

amazement. 

"Come,  get  right  into  bed,  Miss  Minnie. 
I    Don't  bother  about  saying  good-night;  for  I 

can  tell  you  your  ma  is  n't  in  a  good-humor  for 
I  all  she 's  so  quiet.  Cook  says  we  shall  all  catch 
,     it  to-morrow;   1  'm  sorry  Harry  broke  the 

pitcher,  but  there  *8  no  use  crying  for  spilt  milk, 
i    Come,  get  into  bed,"  and  the  girl  took  the  light 

and  left  the  apnrtincnt. 

"Don't  you  think,  Harry,  we'd  best  ttll 

mamma  about  the  pitcher?"  said  Minnie,  as 

soon  as  (ho  sounds  nf  t!ie  .iiirl's  f  intsteps  were 
I     no  longer  heard ;  you  know  our  teacher  said  last 

Sunday  that  we  should  be  wilHng  to  confess  all 
I   tre  have  done  amiss  during  the  day,  before  we 
j    ask  God  to  take  care  of  us  thrnnc^h  the  ntglu." 
'^I  aint  afraid  oi  being  punished,  Minnie,'' 

continued  the  courageous  child,  *'but  mamma 

will  be  cross.    I  can 't  bear  to  make  her  cross." 
"Or  I  either,  Harrj',"  returneii  Mitinic,  in 

almost  a  sobbing  tone.  "  1  wonder  what  makes 
I  mamma  cross?  We're  such  dreadful  wicked 
I  children !  She  do  n't  take  us  to  bed  like  aunt 
1  Lucy  docs  Emmie  and  Willie." 
'  'Teriiaps  it  "s  because  she  's  sick,"  returned 
I  Harry. 

"I  do  n't  think  Cod  would  make  mamma  s;ck 
,  and  cross,  Harry,  if  we  told  him  how  badly  wc 
.   feh  about  it" 

"  I  don't  know,  Minni£{  we  might  try»"  the 
j    child  S  lid  thoughtfully. 

The  two  children  kneeled  down,  and  after  re- 
peating their  usual  evening  prayer,  the  little  girl 
j    added  these  words : 

"  Please  God,  do  n't  make  mamma  sick  and 
truss  any  more,  and  Harry  and  Minnie  will  try 
to  be  good  children — ^Amen." 

It  was  a  simple  petition,  but  it  went  to  the 
I     heart  of  one  listener  at  least ;  for  during  the 
period  passed  at  her  sister's,  Mrs.  Elbert's  feel- 
,    ings  had  1)een  deeply  impressed,  and  she  re> 
solved  to  visit  her  children's  chamber  belbre  re- 
I    tiring  that  night. 

1  Thus  she  overheard  their  artless  prayer,  and 
I    her  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  on  their  couch. 

In  the  miirnin:;  Harry  recited  the  story  of  the 
broken  pitcher;  and  soon  he  was  t<  Hint;  .Minnie 
I    that  God  must  have  heard  their  prayer,  for 
mamma  was  n't  a  bit  cross,  but  had  kissed  him, 
and  said  he  was  a  good  boy  for  coming  to  tell 


her  the  tnidi,  and  that  he  must  be  more  careful 

in  future. 

Mrs.  Elbert  again  repaired  to  her  sister's  res- 
idence. **!  have  com^  Lacy,"  she  said,  '*to 
learn  the  secret  of  your  influence  in  your 

household." 

Mrs.  Coltoa  smiled  kindly  on  her  sister,  while 
she  returned,  <*  Constant  watchfulness  and  love, 

dear  Mary,  with  tlie  Idc^sing  of  Hc.ivcn,  liavc 
so  far  availed  in  my  family.    My  children,  like 
your  own,  are  each  of  a  diiTerent  temper.   I  try 
to  discover  what  are  their  peculiar  trails  and  ' 
dispositions.    Willie  \^  naturally  of  an  active,  j 
nervous  temperament,  and  it  I  did  not  keep  him  I 
employed  his  restlessness  would  be  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  himself  and  all  around  him ;  yet 
he  is  an  open-hearted,  generous  child,  and  I  I 
trust  with  proper  training  his  activity  will  prove 
a  blessing;  for,  believe  ttie,  sister,  it  is  possible 
for  a  child  to  ?ic  restless,  even  Ifoistcrous,  with-  ' 
out  being  willfully  disobedient.   I  do  not  say 
this  to  extenuate  or  excuse  the  disr^rd  of  a  | 
known  command,  but  simply  to  show  tlie  ncces-  ' 
sify  of  occujiation  for  one  like  himself.    Be-  \ 
sides,  children  like  to  feel  they  are  of  use,  and  i 
though  at  first  it  may  tax  your  time  and  ingenu- 
ity to  devise  plans  for  their  employment,  in  the  | 
end  they  may  prove  of  re.\l  assistance;  and  not  i 
only  in  devising  plans  lor  their  cmplo)mcnt 
should  we  take  an  interest,  but  also  in  their 
diversions,  for  as  we  Mere  children  ourselves 
once,  so  should  we  remember  that  youth  is  pe- 
culiarly the  season  of  those  innocent  enjoyments 
which  we  once  shared;  and  by  caring  for  their 
joys  as  well  as  sorrows,  we  shall  be  able  to  gain  , 
their  confidence  and  that  perfect  love  which 
casteth  oat  fear." 


PRESENCE  OF  GOD. 


There  is  something  in  tlie  thought  of  being 
siirroimdcd,  even  upon  earth,  by  the  Majesty 
on  high,  that  gives  a  peculiar  elevation  and 
serenity  of  souL  To  be  assured  in  the  loneliest 
hour  of  unknown  or  neglected  sorrow,  that 
every  siijh  ascends  to  the  eternal  Throne,  and 
everj'  secret  prayer  can  be  heard  in  heaven  ;  to 
feel  that,  in  every  act  of  conscious  rectitude, 
the  heart  can  a]")iH:."d.  amid  all  the  contradictions 
of  sinners,  to  One  who  seeth  not  as  man  sccth, 
produces  a  peace  which  the  world  can  never 
give.  FecHog  itself  like  Enoch  walking  with 
God,  the  heart  perceives  a  spirituality  and  pu- 
rity in  every  joy,  a  mercy  and  a  balm  in  every 
sorrow,  and,  exalted  above  the  intrusioiis  of  an 
intermeddling  world,  has  its  *' conversation  in 
heaven." 
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Thb  Ladies  Rbpositort, 


VERSION  OF  THE  DIES  IR^E  OF  THOMAS  DE  CELANO,  A.  D.  I2S0.» 


1.  Dies  ir.x,  tlies  iHa 
Solvct  s.Tcchini  in  favilt.i, 
Teste  DavitI  cum  Sibylla. 

2.  Qiiantus  trcinor  est  futurus, 
Quando  judex  est  venturus, 
Cimcta  Btricte  < 


3.  Tulia  inirum  spargens  soncKOw 
Per  scpnlcbni  region om, 
Coget  omncs  ante  tftnmwk 

4>  Mots  stspebit  et  luitBrat 

Qmin>  Tc^m -^ct  crcatOM, 

5.  liber  scriptus  proteretur. 
In  quo  totUD  oontiiietnr, 
UtuB  mauim  Jodicetur. 

&  Judex  ergo,  qnm  sedebit 
Qutdquid  latct  apparcbit. 
Nil  tiraltiBii  fcuniMML 

7.  Quill  vi.in  ii,i>er  triiic  dTctnrtH^ 
Qu«m  patromnn  rogatorns, 
Qtm  VK  joBCw  rit  Mcons  t 

%,  Rex  tTBOMndtV  imjcststiSf 

OiTi  snT'-Trnffos  salvas  gratis^ 
Sah-a  me,  fons  pictatbt 

91  ReootdaKv  Jcsn  pic, 
Qood  sum  cansa  tax  Tue^ 
Ne  roe  perdas  ilia  die. 

la  Qcoerena  me  sedisti  lassos^ 
RcdBnriitf  crucc  pran : 
Tantos  labor  non  sit  caai1i& 

11.  r">t.t  jucTcx  nldonls, 
Dontim  rcmis&ionis 
Ante  dfcin  rstiooii. 

12.  Ingcmesco  tanqnam  reus, 
Ciripa  nibct  vultas  meus  : 
Suppficanti  parce,  Denik 

13^  Qm  Marian*  atiaolvtati; 

Et  latroncm  cxatirfi^ti, 
M;hi  quoquc  spcm  dedistL 

14.  Frec«»  mcx  non  sont  dignx^ 
Scd  Tn^  Boacr  lac  l)eiiign«r 

Ne  perenni  cremrr  tgnc. 

15.  Inter  owes  locom  prxsta^ 
Et  d»  &^oe(B»  ae  seqaeatn,  . 
Stalneiw  ni  |NOtc  destra. 

16.  Confirtatts  nnlcrfirti-, 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
VocKiBe  ami  benedlcti& 

17.  Orasopplcx  ct  acdinb,  • 

Cor  contritam  quasi  cinis: 
Gere  curam  raci  finis. 


I.  Day  of  wrath,  that  woeful  day, 
Shall  the  world  in  uhes  tay : 
Dand  and  the  Sibyl  say. 

3,  What  a  trembling,  what  a  fear, 
When  the  dr^d  Judge  shall  appear, 
Strictly  searddng  ftr  and  near ! 

3.  H.irk  !  ihc  trumpet's  wondrous  tone 
Through  the  tomb*  of  every  zoae, 
Fordxig  an  belbiv  tin  tiironew 

4.  Death  shall  shiver,  natine  quakes 

"When  tlie  creatures  shnl!  riw.iJ.e, 
Answer  t'>  tlieir  JikIl;c  h)  make. 

5.  Lo,  the  book  of  ages  spread^ 
Tram  winch  all  the  deeds  are  read 
Of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

6b  Now  l>cfote  tl'.c  Jut!^e  Tvere 
Hidden  things  must  all  appear, 
Naught  shall  pass  unfinished  here, 

7.  Wretched  man  !  wluit  shall  I  plead? 
Who  for  mc  will  intercede. 
When  the  righteous  mercy  need? 

&  King  of  dreadful  majesty, 

Author  of  salvatiew  free. 
Fount  of  pity,  save  thou  me. 
9.  Recollect,  good  Lord,  I  pray, 
I  have  caused  thy  bitter  way, 
Do  n't  forget  me  on  that  day. 

la  Weary  sat'st  thou  seeking  me, 
Died^t  redeeming  on  the  tree, 
Let  such  toil  not  frnitless  bet 

11.  Ju(1l;c  of  ri-fit<?ousness  severe, 
Grant  me  full  remission  here 
Ere  the  reckoidng  day  appear. 

12.  Sif;b.s  anri  feats  mv  sorrow  speal;. 
Shame  and  grief  are  on  my  check, 
Mercy,  mercy,  God,  I  sedc. 

13.  Then  didst  Mary's  guilt  forgive 

And  alwolve  the  dying  thief; 
Even  I  may  hope  reliet 

14.  Worthless  are  my  prayers,  I  know. 
Yet,  O  Christ,  thy  mercy  show. 
Save  n>c  from  eternal  woe. 

15.  Make  me  with  tliy  sheep  to  sund. 
Far  fifom  the  oonvicted  iMod* 

riarinp  mc  at  thy  right  hand. 

16.  Whin  the  cursed  rtre  put  to  sl 
Cast  into  devouring  iiame, 
With  the  hiest  then  eall  veef  \ 

17.  Sujipliant  at  thy  feet  I  lie. 
Contrite  in  the  dust  I  cry ; 
Care  thott  for  me  when  I  die. 


•This  tranihtion  of  the  Dies  Ira  it  by  Rev.  Dr.  P.  Schafl    It  has  been  prcp-ired  hi  CSmection  wiUl  a  fialhuwlng  Bw*UI| 

and  CoraincDtar>-  on  lliit  famous  poem,  aud  furuishcd  the  World  by  the  translator. 
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NECESSITY  OF  A  DIVINE  REVE- 
LATION, 


MEN  are  less  agreed  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Cod  has  revca!ed  liimself  to 
man,  than  as  to  tlie  fact  that  a  revelation  has 
been  given  to  the  world.  There  are  those  who 
readily  admit  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  will, 
and  wlio  yet  gravuly  deny  tli.it  that  revelation  is 
contained  in  the  Word  ot  God.  They  contend 
that  enough  of  the  Divine  will  can  be  gleaned 
from  nature  and  man's  moral  constitution  to  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  his  being  and  destiny ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  liible,  as  a  direct 
revelation  from  Heaven,  can  not  be  admitted, 
since  it  is  altogether  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Man  needs  no  otlicr  revelation  than  that  which 
he  has  independently  of  inspiration;  tliercfore 
God  has  furnished  none  other.  Such  is  the 
logic  of  a  class  once  many ;  such  is  the  nrtrn- 
ment  of  a  class  still  far  from  few.  We  propose, 
tlicrefore,  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  full  and 
complete  revelation  from  God — the  necessity  of 
a  direct  communication  of  Heaven's  will  to  man. 
Our  argument  is,  that  the  world's  ignorance  of 
God  is  the  ground  of  this  necessity. 

"  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  de- 
clared !he  apostle  Paul.  Man's  need  of  a  reve- 
lation is  founded  on  his  necessary  ignorance  of 
God;  for  in  and  of  himself  he  neither  knows 
nor  can  know  God.  TIic  human  mind,  by  its 
own  unaided  power,  is  utterly  incompetent  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  a  God,  much  less  the  perfec- 
tions of  his  nature  and  tlie  character  of  his 
moral  ;;overnment.  Nature,  without  the  ante- 
cedent idea  of  a  divine  existence  in  the  mind  of 
man,  is,  of  necessity,  a  total  bUmk.  She  fur- 
nishes no  basis  on  which  an  argument  can  be 
founded,  or  a  conclusion  arrived  at.  1'iic  mind 
always  reasons  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
by  comparison  and  analogy;  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  prior  conception  of  a  Divine  being  man 
knows  notliinp,  and  knowincj  nothing^,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  reason  on  the  subject  ut 
The  unknown  quantity  in  an  algebraic  problem 
is  reached  only  by  properly  combining  its  known 
conditions;  without  this  there  can  be  no  elimi- 
nation, no  result  So  with  all  species  of  induc- 
tive reasoning.  We  must  start  with  first  prin- 
ciple*:; otherwise  we  Can  never  master  higher 
and  abstruscr  tacu. 

•*God  is  the  only  w.iy  to  himself,"  says  a 
great  divine;  "he  can  not  in  the  least  become 
at.  (iLTined,  or  demonstrated  by  human  reason; 
for  where  would  the  inquirer  fix  his  beginning? 
He  is  to  search  for  something  he  knows  not 
v.hat;  a  nature  without  known  properties;  a, 
being  without  a  name.  It  is  impossible  for  a 


person  to  declare  or  imagine  what  it  is  he  would 

discourse  of  or  inquire  into.  He  must  demon- 
strate without  one  known  or  sure  principle  to 
ground  it  upon;  and  draw  certain  necessary 
conclusions  whereon  to  rest  his  jml^mcnt,  with- 
out the  least  knowledge  of  one  term  or  proposi- 
tion to  fix  his  procedure  upon ;  and,  therefore, 
he  can  never  know  whether  his  conclusion  be 
consequent  or  not  consequent,  truth  or  false- 
hood, which  is  Just  the  same  in  science  as  in 
architecture,  1o  raise  a  building  without  a  foun- 
dation." 

Nature  must  be  assisted  in  order  to  render  a 
true  verdict  She  is  utterly  impotent  to  reveal 
the  infinite  principle  of  her  causation.  Newton 
saw  only  sparks  of  fire  when  he  looked  at  the 
heaven55  with  his  naked  eve ;  but  when  his  vision 
was  aided  by  the  power  of  the  telescope,  he 
beheld  vast  worlds  and  systems.  Reason,  un- 
assisted, f;iils  to  see  a  divinity  in  nature;  but 
when  aided  by  the  idea  of  a  God,  which  revela- 
tion only  gives,  she  makes  every-where  glorious 
proclamation  of  a  Great  First  Cause.  Then 
with  kindled  rapture  and  sublime  certainty  we 
exclaim  with  the  royal  Psalmist,  "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handiwork."  A  divinity,  then, 
brightens  and  burns  every-where  and  in  every 
thing,  and" we  sint^  with  Moure; 

"There  'i  nulhiiig  bright,  above,  below. 
From  flowers  that  btoom  to  st.irs  that  glVt 
But  in  iu       ny  aoul  can  tee 
Some  ftatura  of  dM  Duty." 

We  conchide  that  the  idea  of  a  God  is  not  orig- 

inal  to  the  human  mind,  and  that  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  any  of  the  inductive  processes  of  which 
it  is  capable.  The  very  fiict  that  man  has  the 
idea  at  all  presupposes  the  divine  source  of  its 
()riginal  commimication  to  him. 

But  if  we  should  even  grant — which  we  are 
far  from  doing — that  man  could  grasp  the  sub* 
lime  conception  of  Jehovah's  existence  from 
nature,  where  could  he  learn  his  nature,  perfec- 
tions, and  the  character  of  his  government? 
At  which  of  nature's  orades  would  he  inquire? 
If  she  have  any  utterances  to  lmvc.  .nny  revela- 
tions to  unfold,  they  are  surely  not  on  this  sub- 
ject Here  her  silence  is  profound  and  awful. 
No  ray  of  light  flickers  over  the  immense  moral 
gloom.  All  is  dark  and  starless.  With  the 
great  problems  of  life  and  destiny — ^problems 
ever  suggested  and  yet  never  answered  by  na- 
ture— in  vain  does  man">  l)e\vildered,  tortured 
intellect  seek  to  grai)i'Ic.  .And  yet  man  must 
know  God — must  know  liim  to  know  himself. 
With  this  knowledge  bis  whole  life  and  destiny 
are  mysteriously  linked;  without  it  his  entire 
being  is  without  an  intelligent  end  or  aim,  the 
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darkest  and  saddest  of  all  mysteries !  His  jiro- 
found  i^jnnmnce  of  God  at  this  vital  point  is  the 
most  suggestive  consideration  in  favor  of  Uie 
necessity  of  a  Divine  revelation.  The  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God.""  If  by  wisdom  or 
philosophy  the  world  could  not  know  Cod.  (hen 
in  order  to  this  necessary  knowledge  (jod  must 
reveal  himself  to  man.  This  is  the  l<^c  of  the 
inspired  Paul  upon  this  subject. 

Rut  we  argue,  rji^riin,  that  man  needs  to  know 
God,  as  far  as  finite  intelligence  may,  in  the 
infinitude  and  boundlessness  of  his  power  and 
glory — needs  to  know  liini  as  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  oil  things.  And  in  order 'to  this  lie 
must  have  a  revelation.  He  must  start  in  his 
knowledge  of  Jehovah  where  inspiration  begins 
its  first,  sublime,  awful  utterance,  "In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
and  have  on  his  mind  and  heart  the  burden 
of  the  vast  idea  unfolded  in  that  opening  dis- 
closure of  God's  Infinite  majesty  and  power. 
Unless  he  starts  here,  what  can  he  know  of 
God  as  the  great  Creator?  Power— and  power, 
too,  without  the  idea  of  limitation  as  to  its 
creative  energy — is  the  first  thought  which  must 
possess  the  mind  and  awe  the  heart  in  reference 
to  God.  Unless  man  be  awed  under  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  hi"?  eternal  power  and  god- 
heatl,  how  could  he  conceive  of  God  as  a  being 
\»orthy  of  his  homage  and  supreme  reverence? 

The  sages  of  antiquity  ha<l  iiulirectly  through 
revelation  an  idea  upon  this  subject;  but  its 
noble  Platos  and  Aristotlcs  never  reached  up 
to  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  a  creation.  Their 
philosophy,  in  its  highest  form  and  in  its  grand- 
est reach,  never  dreamed  of  the  world's  crea- 
tion from  nothing,  because  it  never  dreamed 
of  unlimited  power.  They  believed  that  God 
was  a  great  architect,  not  a  Creator;  that  he 
made  the  world,  as  the  watchmaker  makes  the 
watch,  or  the  medumic  the  house,  out  of  pre- 
existent  matter.  Their  conceptions  of  his  power 
were  purely  artistic  or  mechanic;  a  2;reat  work- 
man on  an  extended  scale  bodied  forth  all  their 
ideas  of  God ;  while  of  the  creativeness  of  that 
power  tiiey  had  not  the  slightest  thought  We 
must  ascend  higher  than  Plato  in  our  concep- 
tions of  Jeiiovah,  and  to  do  this  we  must  have 
a  higher  illumination  than  tlie  mere  light  of 
reason  or  science.  We  need  a  revelation  upliA- 
ing  us  to  an  infinite  Creator — even  to 

"The  God  that  nile»  on  high, 
Ami  all  ihe  earth  «ir*ey>; 
Tbit  v»d«  ttpoa  llw  ilonny  «h7 
And  calaw  the  nMtiiv  MMk'* 

If  not  by  reason— and  not  by  reason  as  we 
have  seen— yet  "by  faith  we  understand  that 
the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word  of  God, 


so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made 
out  of  things  which  do  a|ipcar ;"  that  is\  were 
not  made  out  of  preexisting  matter,  but  out  of 
nothing! 

But  we  pass  to  another  consideration  sug- 
ijestive  of  the  necessity  of  a  direct  revelation 
to  man.  Moral  evil  exists  in  the  world,  but 
how  and  why?  Existing  as  it  does^  is  there 
responfiihility  for  it?  If  so,  on  whom  is  tliat 
responsibility  ?  These  are  questions  which  w  c 
can  not  escape,  and  yet  there  is  no  answer  to 
them,  as  there  can  be  none,  without  revelation. 
Grant  that  xve  never  had  any  other  than  the 
light  of  reason  or  nature,  to  what  conclusion 
cottid  the  human  mind  come  in  reference  to 
moral  evil."*  If  it  could  even  conceive  of  God's 
existence,  it  would  only  be  to  vote  on  him  the 
responsibility  for  its  existence  in  tlic  world. 
Finding  himself  possessed  of  a  nature  irrepress- 
ible in  its  tendencies  to  evil,  what  else  could 
man  in  that  revelation  do  than  to  acquit  him- 
self of  all  moral  accountability  in  the  premises  ? 
He  made  not  himself;  his  nature  bad  these 

evil  forces  from  the  very  start  of  his  heing ; 
therefore  the  life,  resulting  from  the  develop- 
ment of  this  nature  and  these  forces,  is  all  right, 
all  legitimate.  So  man,  in  the  absence  of  rev- 
elation, would  be  compelled  to  reason  ;  nr,.!  ixowi 
such  premises  he  would  reason  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  not  responsible  for  his  charac- 
ter and  actions. 

We  need  a  revelrd'on,  therefore,  to  know 
where  the  rcsponsi!)ility  for  the  introduction  of 
moral  evil  into  the  world  lies.  God,  in  view  of 
the  awful  purity  of  his  character,  never  could 
have  made  man  in  present  condition — never 
could  have  created  a  depraved  or  unholy  being ; 
hence  he  has  given  as  a  revelation  at  once, 
harmonious  with  reason,  explaining'  th.e  liow 
and  why  of  man's  present  lapsed  condiuLn. 
That  he  was  originally  holy,  happy,  and  goot'. 
we  need  to  know  in  order  to  the  vindication  of 
the  divine  character;  and  that  he  pUitked  down 
ruin  on  his  own  head  by  his  own  voluntary  act, 
and  thus  introduced  sin  into  the  world,  we  need 
to  know  in  order  to  recognize  his  responsibility 
for  his  present  lost  estate.  His  primeval  ]>ur:(v 
and  his  terrible  fall — the  former,  God's  work, 
the  latter,  man*8— these  are  the  lessons  he  had 
never  known  without  the  Bible ;  and  never 
h.aving  known  them,  he  had  never  arte  !  u;>  'o 
the  dignity  and  rcsponsibiUty  of  moral  iiiteih- 
gence. 

Hut  not  only  docs  man  need  to  know  why 
evil  exists  in  the  world,  and  how  it  exists 
independently  of  any  divine  agency ;  but  it  is 
of  vast  moment  that  he  know  the  remedy  fi» 
iL  And  without  revelation,  how  could  he  know 
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I    this  ?  Wfacfe  could  he  learn  his  relation  to  the  I 

j     divine  government,  and  the  principle,  if  any 
exiiit,  on  which  that  government  extends  mercy 
^    and  pardon  to  the  sinner?  Where?  We  have 
t"  ial.se  these  questions  to  realize  hf)\v  un- 
utterably hopeless  is  the  case  of  man  independ- 
1^     ently  of  revelation.    Pressing  upon  the  human 
Seart,  as  these  questions  ha'.'e  ever  done  with 
deep  nnd  painful  ir.tercst,  ''Who  will  show  us 
any  good?"  has  been  the  despairing  wail  of 
I    humanity  through  all  the  centuries.  under 
.     the  awful  pressure  of  his  »ioral  wants  and  ne- 
'     ccssitics,  he  is  forced  to  asU.,  "How  can  man  be 
I     justified  with  God     he  needs  the  glorious  rev- 
I    elation  of  the  skies  to  respond,  **  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.*' 

Finally,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man  demands 
more  than  tlie  mere  light  of  reason  or  nature, 
{    Nature,  standing  at  the  grave  of  our  blighted 
hopes  and  buried  affectior.'?,  may  ask  the  ques- 
tion, '^I£  a  man  die  shall  be  live  again?"  but 
*    revelation  alone  can  answer  it  Tlie  answer  to 
j    this  ques    II  :^  not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven. 
Cccro,  wlio,  t)t'  ail  ilie  ancients,  thotiglit  most, 
anu  threw  his  vision  farthest  on  the  line  of  this 
1    subject,  both  hoped  and  feared  in  regard  to 
i    man's  future  beyond  the  grave — now  hoping  he 
I     was  immortal  and  then  fearius;  t!^e  fjrave  was 
tlic  last  of  him.    The  great  Ca-sar,  not  a  wliit 
(    beiiind  the  &med  orator  in  intellectual  power, 
believed  in  the  total  susin  nsliin  of  luiman  eou- 
I     sciousncss  at  death ;  that  man  was  neither  scn- 
,    sible  of  joy  nor  conscious  of  pain  after  dissolu- 
I    Uon.  Nothing  but  cert^unty,  full  and  entire,  can 
answer  the  questionings  of  t!>e  human  spirit  on  a 
subject  so  momentous.    If  nature  made  immor- 
tality problematic  or  even  highly  probable,  the 
mind  of  man  could  never  be  satisfied.  The 
]    tliou-sandth  part  of  a  doubt  would  be  death  to 
his  hopes.  He  must  have  more  than  a  problem, 
more  than  a  high  probability  on  the  question  of 
his  future  existence ;  he  must  have  jwsitive, 
assured  moral  certainty.    He  must  know,  as 
I     only  through  revelation  lie  may,  how  broad,  and 
deep^  and  high,  and  eternal  are  his  hopes  in 
this  precious  doctrine  of  the  divine  Word.  This 
revelation,  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light 
^    through  tlie  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God 
which  it  unfolds,  shows  how  harmonious  with 
m.in's  powers  and  aspirations  is  his  exalted 
j    destiny ;  that  this  temporary  life  culminates  in 
I    the  grandeur  of  an  endless  life;  and  that  this 
I    short-lived  existence  here  is  but  the  starting'- 
!     point,  the  initial  period  of  his  immortalif  y. 
1       The  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  .appears 
I    on  every  hand.  Man's  ignorance  of  God  and 
his  relation  to  his  government,  his  ignorance  of 
I    himself  and  destiny,  imperatively  demands  it. 
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Such  a  revelation  he  has — one  in  every  way 
suited  to  his  coiuiition  and  necessities.  It  is 
direct  from  God,  and  worthy  of  his  glorious 
character  and  attributes.  With  its  divine  light 
upon  the  mind.  an;l  Its  hallowing  influence  on 
the  heart,  man  has  a  free,  ojjen  pathway  to 
knowledge  and  duty,  happiness  and  heaven. 
See  to  it,  reader,  that  your  appredaiion  and  use 
of  this  revelation,  the  ncccssitv  of  ^vh.ich  we 
have  sought  to  prove  from  the  world's  ignorance 
of  God,  shall  be  such  as  to  ennoble  and  exalt 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  brighten  and  bless  the 
eternity  that  is  to  follow!  'lliis  glorious  revela- 
tion you  have  in  the  Word  of  God.  Pore  over 
its  precious  pages'and  enrich  yourself  witli  its 
blessed  verities;  study  its  pure  doctrines  and 
precepts;  and  let  them  lead  you  to  spiritual 
excellence  and  happiness  here,  and  to  unfading 
joy  and  blessedness  hereafter.  Your  relation 
to  this  revel.ition  is  indeed  a  solemn  one — one 
that  is  to  affect  you  for  weal  or  woe,  now  and 
forever,  as  you  receive  or  reject  its  teachings. 


HAIK-DRESSERS. 

THE  ancient  art  of  hair-dressing  is  essen- 
tially Innv.an.  Other  animnlf?  may  vk-  with, 
or  even  surpass  us,  in  some  of  the  pursuits  of  i 
fife.  The  mole,  the  rabbitv  the  antobear,  and  | 
fifty  other  dumb  miners  are  our  mas'f  rs  in  all 
that  relates  to  shafts  and  tunnels.  Our  nets 
are  no  match  for  the  spider's  web  ;  our  engineer- 
ing skill  seems  poor  beside  that  of  the  mason- 
wasp  and  the  honey  h>cc,  and  the  little  nautilus 
will  ride  out  a  squall  that  swamps  an  Indiaman. 
But  to  nan  alone  belongs  the  art  of  dressing 
the  hair,  and  it  would  be  hard  for  Professor 
Darwin  to  point  out  the  gradual  slaves  by  which 
the  gorilla  learned  to  adorn  and  divide  the  lu.tu- 
riant  ringlets  tliat  had  replaced  its  rough  shock 
of  bristles.  It  is  to  hoary  Egypt,  foster-modier  [ 
of  all  sricnre,  that  we  must  turn  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  barber.  To  this  day  the  wall-  ! 
paintings  on  obefisk,  and  cave,  and  temple,  in 
laixor  and  Phila;,  glowing  in  colors  yet  un- 
dimmed,  tell  us  of  his  latx>rs.  Of  the  artist 
himself  we  know  Httle.  But  it  was  a  conning  j 
hand  that  built  up,  lock  by  lock,  tliose  towering 
diadems  of  h.ilr,  the  pricie  of  Eg)'ptian  fine 
ladies,  tliree  thousand  years  ago.  They  glim- 
mer on  the  walls  stiU,  like  painted  ghosts,  those 
shadowy  beauties  of  Pharoah's  court,  seated  at 
their  eternal  banquets,  smiling  wanly  upon  us 
across  tlie  gulf  of  time.  But  whose  was  the 
skill  that  piled  those  mighty  structures  of 
frizzled  curls,  so  fresh  yet  in  their  portraiture 
that  the  scent  of  the  heavy  Eastern  perfumes — 
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the  narfl,  the  myrrh,  the  fr.inktnccnse — seem 
I    almost  to  reach  our  senses  as  we  gaze  ?  Prob- 
I    ably,  if  not  a  priest— 4iicl  priests,  themselves 
shaven,  dlled  many  an  office  tnore  lucrative  and 
dignified — the  barber  was  a  slave. 

A  slave,  beyond  question,  \vas  the  adroit 
attendant  who  plied  the  scissors  in  the  palaces 
of  Assyrian  monarchs.  Modish  princes,  and  Per- 
sian satraps  successh-ely.    The  qreat  kincrwent 
to  war  attended  by  a  swarm  of  hair-dressers, 
j    cooks,  jugglers,  men  of  music,  and  men  of 
f    magic,  aiit!  of  these  the  barber  did  not  rank 
lowest  in  the  scale.    He  was  usually  a  Greek, 
for  the  suppleness  of  Grecian  will  and  the  fire 
of  Grecian  wit  were  preferred  to  the  obseqnioos 
diilliit-ss  of  the  more  solemn  Oriental.  In 
j    Greece  itself  tlie  profession  first  acquired  that 
j    repute  for  liveliness^  famility,  and  inqaisitive- 
I    ness  which  has  adherad  to  its  members  in  all 
'    climates  and  in  all  age<». 

I  Men  of  the  same  calling  are  often  strangely 
alike;  thus,  the  barl)erB  of  Spanish  story  and 
those  of  the  AntUan  Nights  are  identical. 
What  if  one  tonsor  wore  a  twrban  and  the  other 
a  Catalan  cap,  if  one  prayed  to  the  Prophet  and 
the  other  implored  St  Jago  de  Compostelta? 
For  all  tlic.-^c  triHin;,'  diflfL-renrcH,  tlie  men  were 
twin  brothers,  smart,  pert,  hnni.ui  jackdaws, 

j  saucily  hopping  throuj^^h  life,  prying  into  every 
dark  corner  where  a  secret  lay  hid,  and  re- 

'  morseU-ssly  clinttcring  about  the  same  when  the 
riddle  had  been  read.  The  classic  barber  was 
not  a  whit  inierior  in  these  respects  to  his 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  conLceners.  In 
spite  of  his  toga  and  his  sandals,  the  capillary 
artist  of  Bagdad  and  Seville  might  have  liailed 
him  as  a  man  and  a  hur-dresser.  The  story  of 

I  the  Athenian  fleet  coming,  beaten  to  its  anchor- 
age at  the  Pirxus,  and  of  how  the  resolve 
of  the  Government  to  keep  the  bad  news  from 
reaching  Athens  was  set  at  naught,  because  a 
sailor  entered  a  barber's  shop  to  be  shaved,  and 
the  shaver  ran  swifdy  to  the  city,  prattling  of 
tlie  defeat  to  all  who  cared  to  hear,  is  one  that 
might  have  belonged  to  Andalusia  or  to  Rumili, 
as  well  as  to  old  Hellas. 

No  doubt  but  that,  with  the  early  Greeks  as 
with  the  Romans  of  both  empires,  the  bath,  of 
which  the  hair-dresser  was,  in  some  sense,  the 
prime  minister,  filled  a  much  more  important 

I  part  than  any  corresponding  institution  does 
with  tts.  We  domestic  Northerners,  on  whose 
minds  the  merits  of  soap  and  water  are  only 
just  beginning;  to  dawn,  and  who  need  to  have 
little  books  written  to  tell  us  how  and  why  to 
^vash,  can  hardly  comprehend  what  the  batii  was 

j     to  a  countryman  of  Caracalla  or  of  Justinian.  ' 

I    A  state  of  society  in  which  the  very  poorest  : 


were  daily  laved  and  shampooed,  oiled  and 
rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  scented,  shaven, 
curled,  and  joint-cracked,  and  turned  out  trim 
and  dean  from  the  splendid  marble  portico  of  I 
the  great  public  place,  would  appear  to  us 
Utopian  for  luxury,  however  distasteful  some  i 
of  die  detaib  of  this  toilet  might  appear  to  our  ' 
nineteenth-century  notions;  but  to  the  Roman 
of  Old  or  New  Rome  such  a  system  of  ablu- 
tions was  not  a  luxury  only,  but  a  necessary  of 
fife  only  second  to  bread  and  shows.  Never,  j 
perhaps,  were  barbers  so  plentiful,  never  was 
the  demand  for  tiieir  services  so  great  as  in 
the  two  great  cities  that  housed  tlieir  pleasure- 
loving  millions  beside  die  Tiber  and  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

The  hair-dresser  of  the  Middle  Ages  occupied  , 
a  different  position.  He  was  no  longer  a  slave.  | 
No  patrician,  with  a  broad  hem  of  purple  around  : 
his  snowy  robe,  could  order  him  to  be  flung  to 
tlie  lampreys  or  chained  in  the  milL   On  the  I 
other  hand,  the  bath,  titat  vast  manu&ctory  of 
clean  fellow  creatures  from  the  raw  material  of 
unwashed  humanity,  had  vanisher!  into  the  lim^'O 
of  the  past.    Washing,  throughout  Christen-  , 
dom,  was  thoroughly  out  of  6shion.  There  was  | 
deemed  to  be  something  paganish  in  the  prac- 
tice.  Moors  washed ;  the  miscreant  Turk  w.xs 
understood  to  bathe  his  heathen  body  every  day  | 
in  the  year.    Even  the  Jew  had  a  character  for  j 
cleanliness  that  served  to  render  the  bath  still  1 
more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  llie  iaithful.   When  i 
there  was  held  to  be  smne  mystic  connection 
between  holiness  and  squalor,  and  when  the 
dirtiest  of  hermits  were  most  sure  of  saintly 
honors  after  death,  neglect  of  the  jicrson  becanic  ^ 
exalted  into  a  virtue,  and  the  bat1>er  was  de-  j 
cidedly  at  a  discount.  ' 

But  the  medieval  hair-dresser  had  two  string*; 
to  liis  bow.  The  more  ornamental  part  of  his 
professional  arts  might  languish  in  the  cold 
shade  of  poptihr  disfavor,  but  in  the  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir,  he  has  a  never-failing  mine 
of  profit  After  the  pattern  of  the  tonsor  of 
Hudibras,  he  not  only  shaved,  but  also  ^ 

"Drew  toedi.  and  bvaatlud  a  vdn." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  ancient  and  respected  | 

mystery  of  l>arl«:r-surgeons.  At  his  door  hung 
the  burnished  brass  basin,  a  sample  of  which 
dear  old  (2uixote  too  hastily  took  for  Mam- 
brino's  golden  helmet  and  which  still,  in  minia- 
ture form,  swing.^  liefore  t!ie  .shf^;  ■  "f  some 
Continental  brethren  of  the  razor.  Above  the 
brass  basin  a  red  rag  was  hung,  to  remind  those 
who  wanted  to  be  bled  that  the  practitioner 
w  ithin  could  w^c  the  lancet ;  and  as  bleeding 
was  once  an  approved  remedy  for  every  ailment, 
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from  low  spirits  to  a  severe  cold,  the  laocet 
probably  brouL^ht  mnre  crrist  to  the  barber**  mill 
than  did  the  shears  and  curling-tongs. 

So  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  hair-dresser  of  the 
feudal  days  was  graver  than  those  wbi>  preceded 
or  followed  him.  lie  was  more  of  a  surgeon 
than  a  barber.  Bone-selling,  stanching  wounds, 
plastering  broken  heads,  were  employments  cal- 
ciliated  rather  to  make  him  serious  than  jocund. 
He  was  a  dentist,  too,  and  exercised  a  rough 
despotism  over  the  aching  jaws  of  his  afllicted 
neighbors.  In  fac^  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
prrson  rather  more  important  than  entertaining, 
and  to  be  more  associated  with  times  of  suffer- 
ing than  seasons  of  merriment 

In  the  East,  meanwhile,  the  hair-dresser  kept 
up  his  old  character  for  talkatisc,  li-ht  hcnrted 
industry.  No  Hindoo  village  was  without  its 
barber,  paid,  like  the  watchman,  the  sweeper, 
and  t^e  postman,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  rustic 
community.  In  Chinn.  the  barber  was,  and  is 
a  merry,  impudent  fellow,  plying  his  trade  in 
the  streets,  and  dri^ng  noisy  bargains  with  pig- 
tailed,  sly-eyed  customers  as  to  the  amount  of 
copper  cash  that  should  remunerate  him  for  the 
long  and  troublesome  process  of  a  Cathay  toilet. 
The  Persbn  barber,  the  Moslem  barber  of  India, 
an<l  t!io  Turkish  ImrTier.  hnunt  ranvnnsarn!«;, 
and  usually  retain  a  room  in  some  half-ruined 
Ichan,  where  they  can  shave  and  shampoo  the 
newly  arrived  traveler;  while  the  hair-dresser  of 
Thibet,  who  is  probably  a  lama,  hangs  about  the 
monasteries  of  that  region  of  Buddhist  monks. 

Very  gradually  as  civilization  made  progress, 
the  wholly  ignorant  leech  of  the  Middle  Ages 
gave  place  to  the  partially  informed  doctor  of 
the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  barber-surgeon 
lost  the  more  lucrative  of  his  two  callings.  In 
all  the  long  intci  val  between  the  classic  period 
and  the  extraordinary  outburst  of  enlightenment 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  profession  had  pro- 
duced but  one  historical  celebrity,  the  notorious 
Olivier  le  Dain,  or  Le  Mauvais,  barber  minister 
of  wily  Louis  XI.  The  hair-dresser,  if  not  a 
brilliant  member  of  the  commonwealth,  was  an 
extreme!)  i  '  il  one,  like  his  contemporaries, 
the  sinitli  uiul  wright.  But  he  seldom  figures 
in  old  ballads  or  stories;  and  the  jongleur,  the 
minstrel,  and  the  very  tailor  that  roamed  the 
country  with  a  needle-case,  thimble,  and  shears, 
were  by  far  greater  sources  of  entertaining  gos- 
sip than  the  barber  coulii  profess  to  be. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  Sbakspeare*8  barbers 
.ire  not  mern,*  ddLjs.  refalliiiL:  j<-Sts  and  anecdotes 
to  levee  after  levee  of  customers.  His  grave- 
diggers,  tapsters,  and  artisans  are  jocular  enough ; 
but  the  Icntghts  of  the  razor  had  still,  in  the 
Elizabethtan  age^  something  of  the  solemnity  of  j 


a  medicine  man  adhering  to  him.  By  degrees, 

in  Italy,  Sji ain,  France,  and  more  sp.-iringly  in 
England,  the  brilliant  butterfly  of  hair-dressing 
shook  itself  clear  of  the  gloomy  husk  of  medie- 
val surgery.  Then  was  developed  that  bright 
Figaro  whom  Bcaumarchais  placed  uiK>n  the 
stage,  active,  inquisitive,  impishly  jovial,  with 
tongue  and  heels  as  unquiet  as  quicksilver,  the 
sort  of  barber  that  might  suggest  to  a  believer 
in  metempsychosis  that  the  spirit  of  a  magpie 
had  been  translated  into  the  form  of  a  man. 

The  hair-dresser  has  been  invariably  loyal. 
Hi?;  'sympathy  \v;th  courts  and  pai:cantr\'.  and 
the  pomps  of  life  are  too  deep  to  be  shaken. 
When  thecavaliers  of  King  Charles,  with  scented 
love^locks  hanging  down  over  their  steel-plates, 
were  arrnyed  against  an  army  of  close-cropped 
Puritans  in  order  of  battle,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  to  which  side  the  barber's  affections  would 
incline.  Later,  the  full-flowing  periwig,  willi  its 
ample  cascade  of  artificial  curls,  the  Ramillies 
antl  brigadier  wigs,  the  toupee,  and  tlie  pow- 
deted  hur  that  lent  such  brilliancy  to  rouged 
cheeks  and  lini^ht  cyc^,  made  the  hair-dresser 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  busy  .and  valued 
artist  He  had  privileges,  at  any  rate  in  France, 
where  he  was  allowed  (o  wear  a  s^vord,  and  to 
dress  in  gay  colors,  as  gentlemen  did ;  and,  in 
1789,  a  formidable  riot  was  put  down  by  a  body 
of  Parisian  barbers  sallying  out,  rapier  in  band, 
to  retaliate  upon  the  revolutionary  mob  who 
!i,id  nn;rtlercd  one  of  their  number. 

The  hair-drcsscr,  it  must  be  owned,  has  some- 
times abused  his  jiower.  He  whose  privilege  it 
was  from  time  immemorial  to  take  even  ro>'alty 
by  the  nose,  and  whose  virtin's,  once  wrapped  in 
the  long  white  clotii,  are  helpless  till  the  shaving 
or  snipping  be  complete,  has  occasionally  proved 
a  tyrant  indeed,  rmt  ordy  deafening  the  ears  of 
the  captive  with  his  discursive  talk,  but  levying 
black-mail  from  him  by  an  almost  enforced  sale 
of  rhinoceros  marrow  and  ostrich  grease.  It 
needs  great  tnoml  coiimcc  to  reject  those  v.nn- 
derful  oils  and  pomades  which  the  hair-dresser 
snnnts  so  glibly,  while  Bterally  in  his  hands, 
and,  in  a  capillary  sense,  at  his  mercy.  But  this 
illicit  sale  of  unctuous  goods  to  intimidated  pur- 
chasers is  fast  growing  obsolete.  It  was  once 
believed  that  some  pecaliar  virtue  resided  in 
bear's  grease,  and  some  hair-dressers  went  so 
far  as  to  keep  one  or  two  specimens  of  the 
ursine  tribe  chained  up  in  a  cellar,  whence 
distant  roarings  reached  the  ears  of  a  credulous 
pul'lic.  But  in  these  more  modern  day?,  revolv- 
ing machtner)'  for  hair-brushing,  or  some  nov- 
elty of  that  kind,  proves  more  attractive  than 
any  laudation  of  oil,  greasy  or  marrow,  were  it 
of  the  unicorn  itselL 
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TEARS. 

NEVER  did  sweeter  words  break  upoo  hu- 
man cars  or  sink  into  human  hearts,  than 
those  John  heard,  amid  the  vision  of  ihe  Apoc- 
alypse, when  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  ex- 
claimed, "God  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes."  Isaiah,  too,  had  ?un;r  the  same 
sweet  song,  long  years  before,  and  many  a  tear- 
ful mourner  had  been  comforted  with  the  assur- 
ance that  by  and  by  "God  would  wipe  away 
tears  from  oiT  all  f:ices.'" 

And  can  it  be,  says  the  sorrowful  heart,  that 
in  heaven  there  will  be  no  tear-stained  clicek, 
no  tearful  eye,  no  voiceful  sorrow  to  break  up 
the  foundations  of  \.\\q.  soul  and  sciut  its  sad 
messengers  wandering  down  tiie  cheek?  Yes, 
it  is  even  so,  sad  heart;  for  if  there  is  no  prom- 
ise God  ever  made,  so  ineffably  sweet,  there  is 
n''inc  he  \\\\\  more  abundantly  fulfill.  And  whrxt 
arc  llie  tears  tliat  shall  be  wiped  away  when  the 
light  and  glory  of  heaven  shall  stream  in  through 
the  open  window  of  the  purified  soul.^  This 
morning,  when  the  sun  looked  smilingly  over 
the  eastern  hills,  his  light  surprised  the  widow 
at  her  morning  peayer,  and  heArd  her  bless  God 
for  her  oitly  sotty  who  kneeled  reverently  beside 
her ;  but  to-night,  before  the  same  golden  sun- 
sliine  had  &ded  from  oat  the  western  sky,  she 
w  as  childless  and  alone ;  and  as  she  watched 
by  her  dead,  and  wciit  .is  if  she  would  pour  out 
her  very  soul  in  tears,  her  voiceless  prayer, 
gone  before  on  the  viewless  wings  of  the  spirit, 
is  answered,  in  the  low,  sweet  voice  that  whis- 
pers, "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes,"  and  lo!  heaven  is  in  her  face.  Those 
are  bitter  tears  —  whose  bitterness  few  may 
know — -^vhich  a  Hitlicr  and  mother  arc  shcddin^^ 
over  a  wayward  and  protiigate  son.  Such  were 
the  tears  David  shed  when  he  ezchiimed,  "O 
rhy  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom; 
would  Cod  I  had  died  for  thee  ;  O,  Alisalom, 
my  son,  my  son."  That  son,  too,  is  weeping, 
while  the  calm,  still  hours  are  breathing  about 
him,  and  his  thoughts  are  busy  with  liie  j^ast. 
Before  the  words,  will  arise  and  (jo  to  my 
father,"  have  died  away  from  his  lips,  kind  arms 
are  about  his  neck,  and  the  hot  tears  are  upon 
his  face-  God  did  not  wait  fi>r  thom  to  get  tO 
heaven  before  he  wiped  away  their  tears. 

Tears  there  are  even  more  sorrowful  than 
tl  ose  of  the  widowed  and  bereaved;  they  arc 
the  tears  she  weeps,  who  looks  upon  the  blood- 
shot eye,  the  bloated  face,  and  swaggcrin*^  gait 
of  Itim  to  whom,  in  the  guileless  simplicity  of 
her  girlhood's  hour,  she  gave  up  the  keeping  of 
her  j-nnnf^  and  ImjiL-ful  lieart.  Once  he  came 
home  to  licr  willi  a  sweet  kiss  of  welcome;  now 


he  reels  home  from  the  midst  of  liis  drankea 
companions  only  to  abuse  her;  and  when  she 
looks  upon  him,  and  remembers  how  good  and 
noble  her  youns;  hojjes  had  made  llUtt— wh<-u 
she  thinks  wliat  he  might  have  been — what  he 
might  be  even  now,  but  for  the  dram-shop — the 
tears  come  so  thick  and  &st  that  they  can 
scarcely  find  an  outlet  through  the  aching  eye- 
lids— God  hasten  to  wipe  away  such  tears! 

But  there  are  tears  more  bitter  than  all — so 
bitter,  that;  to  human  view,  God  can  never  wipe 
them  away — the  tears  of  one  whn  is  weejnng 
tor  the  loss  of  innocence  she  can  never  recover 
on  earth.  O,  where  shall  there  be  found  mercy 
so  unbounded  as  to  wipe  away  these  tears  ?  1  f 
thou  fuist  "sou!:jht  for  repentance  carefully  with 
tears,"  He  who  never  said  seek  ye  my  lace  in 
vain,  will  wipe  away  thy  tears  when  thou  shatt 
pass  through  the  gate  into  the  clQr;  for  there's 
no  wecpin^^  there. 

CuulJ  all  the  teats  shed  in  this  city  alone  be 
collected  to-night;  the  tears  of  the  hungry  poor 
crying  for  bread  ;  of  the  wretched  shiverincj 
upon  their  damp  bed  of  straw;  of  the  widow  fur 
her  dead  husband ;  of  parents  weeping  tor  their 
dead  of  to-day  and  years  ago;  of  children  for 
their  parents;  of  friend  for  friend  ;  what  a  con- 
ception would  it  give  us  of  human  woe  !  And 
these  tears  were  dl  wrung  out  from  hearts  like 
yours  and  mine,  kind  reader;  and  if  our  tears 
are  not  flowing  to-night,  mention  ln:t  the  name — 
the  dear  name  of  one  who  left  our  fireside, 
when  the  Autumn  winds  sighed  throi^h  the 
leafless  trees,  and  OUT  eyes  are  foil;  we  can 
write  no  more. 

You  can  scarce  enter  a  household  but  you 
find  an  empty  seat  at  the  table  that  shall  never 
be  filled  ;  some  precious  relic  of  the  dear  de- 
parted ;  and  as  the  mother  opens  .the  drawer 
where,  for  a  long  time,  they  have  been  bidden, 
how  the  heart  swells  and  the  eyes  fill  1 

"There  i^  tiu  Miick,  however  watched md  tended^ 
But  some  dead  Uiub  i«  tiier*: 
I'hcre  is  no  fif caid*.  hoawe'cr  delcndad. 

But  hM  one  v-.icani  chair." 

To  the  Christian,  whose  inheritance  may  have 
been  tears,  and  tears  continually,  what  a  charm 
must  this  thought  give  to  heaven— there 's  no 
weeping  there ! 

Take  courage,  then,  tearful  traveler  in  tiiis 
vale  of  tears;  if  God  have  touched  thee,  and 
sent  out  the  tears  from  thy  soul-depths,  surely, 
when  the  ni;:ht  has  passed,  thy  joy.  full  as  tlie 
joy  of  angels,  shaii  come  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  of  unending  gladness,  and  thou  shalt  know 
how  blessed  it  is  to  have  the  tears  wiped  aw.ay 
from  off  thy  face.  '"WceiMntr  may  endure  for  a 
night,  but  joy  tomcili  in  the  morning." 
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TALK  ABOUT  TOBACCO. 


"       'j  FUS,  would  n  t  it  be  nice  to  have  some 
good  ctgan  and  take  a  smoke?'* 

"Well.  Walter,  I  don't  know— perhapa  it 
would,  but  what  good  would  it  do  us?" 

"  I  do  n't  know  that  it  would  do  us  any  good, 
bat  then  it  would  be  so  nice." 

"  I  to  like  a  crgnr,  b«t  I  liave detennincd 
not  to  smoke  any  more." 

"O,  you  have  been  reading  tobacco  tracts, 
hare  you?  or  has  your  ma  been  lecturing  you  ?" 

"  1  rend  ?;nme  and  my  mother  has  talked 
witii  me  about  it,  and  advises  me  never  to  use 
it,  and  I  believe  she  is^right** 

"  I  confess  I 'm  tired  of  so  much  fiiss  about 
the  sirs  of  \\%'\x\^  tobacco!  God  created  it  and 
makes  it  grow.  My  father  uses  it,  so  does  uncle 
JoliB.  Mother  smokes,  grandmother  used  to 
snuff,  and  had  one  of  the  nicest  snuff-boxes  you 
ever  saw.  She  was  a  good  woman  and  died 
happy.  Our  minister  smokes,  and  I  saw  the 
Methodist  presiding  elder  last  Sunday  take  a 
quid  ont  of  his  mouth  afid  throw  it  into  the 
s])it(onn  in  the  pulpit  just  before  he  commenced 
preaching,  and  he  preadusd  the  grandest  sermon 
I  ever  heard.  1  do  n't  believe  there 's  a  bit  of 
harm  in  it !" 

I  do  n't  doubt  that  your  grandmother  died 
happy,  and  I  have  beaid  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  presiding  cider's  sermon,  but,  Wal- 
ter, do  you  think  snuff  made  your  grand- 
mother more  religious,  or  that  tobacco  helped 
the  preslding>elder  to  preach  ?" 
Vn,  T  do  n't  suppose  it  did." 

"Do  you  believe  that  persons  who  use  to- 
bacco arb  healthier,  or  wiser,  or  richer  than 
those  who  do  not  ?" 

"I  can't  say  tliat  they  arc.  But  uncle  John 
says  that  tobacco  ctu  cd  his  toothache,  and  &ther 
thinks  if  he  should  c^uit  smoking  he  would  be- 
come so  fleshy  he  could  n't  stand  it." 

"  WTiy  does  your  uncle  John  chew  now  if  it 
cured  his  tooth  ?" 

"  I  suppose  ft 's  to  keep  it  from  aching  again." 

"That  *s  a  pret^  expensive  of  keeping  >t 
from  achini^." 

"Weil,  Kufus,  you  lliink  It  is  an  evil.  Now 
just  telt  me  some  of  the  evil  of  it,  will  you?" 

"  Tt  '.vould  take  me  a  Innt^  timp  fo  ti  11  all  the 
evils,  but  I  will  give  a  few  of  them.  First,  the 
use  of  it  is  a  great  annoyance  to  others.  I 


heard  a  woman  complaining  of  the  presiding 
elder  yon  spoke  of  She  had  polished  her  stove 
nicely,  and  when  he  left  it  was  all  filthy  with 
spittle.  He  had  spit  on  the  stove  awhile,  and 
\\'hen  it  began  to  dry  and  l)urn  it  smclled  so 
Uidly  that  be  turned  away  and  spit  on  the  car- 
pet It  took  her  a  long  time  after  he  went  away 
to  get  the  stove  and  carpet  clean." 

"  That  was  a  shame,"  said  Walter. 

"So  I  think,"  said  Rufua.  ''I  was  once  on 
the  cars  where  two  or  three  men  were  smoking. 
A  lady  with  weak  lungs  became  very  sick  from 
the  smoke  which  fTllcd  the  car.  A  genUeman 
near  her  had  to  ask  them  twice  before  the  men 
would  <)ttit  smoking." 

"  I  admit  it  is  a  great  annoyance.  I  have 
been  disgusted  when  f  have  seen  the  flonr  of 
the  rail-cars  so  covered  with  tobacco-juice  that 
the  ladies'  nice  dresses  would  dip  into  it  as  tiiey 
came  in  or  passed  out  of  tlie  cars.  !\Toth(T  had 
a  good  cloak  almost  ruined  once.  She  had  laid 
It  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  some  person  in 
passing  brushed  it  off,  and  it  fell  into  a  pool  of 
the  filthy  stuff  on  the  floor." 

"  I  do  n't  believe  it  is  healthy  to  use  it,"  said 
Rufus. 

"  Do  n't  believe  it  is  healthy,  when  it  cured 
uncle  John's  tooth  I"  exclaimed  Walter. 

"  I  suppose  opium  would  have  cured  it  just  as 
quickly  as  the  tobacco  did,"  said  RoAis,  **but 
you  would  n't  say  that  to  chew  opium  constantly 
would  be  healthy,  would  you?" 

*•  No,  I  do  n't  think  it  would." 

"  Mother  says  there  is  an  arrangement  in  the 
mouth  by  which,  when  we  arc  che\vini:f  our  food, 
a  fluid  is  furnished  to  moisten  it  and  prepare  it 
for  our  stomachs,  and  fliat  it  Is  fiimished  just 
as  ra|>idly  when  we  chew  tobacco  as  when  we 
chew  food." 

"Is  that  the  reason  why  men  who  chew  to- 
bacco spit  so  much  ?" 

"Yes.  And  if  any  thing  gets  in  the  mouth 
that  is  not  pleasant,  it  will  flow  whether  we  c'.cw 
or  not,  just  as  when  you  take  a  piece  of  alum 
in  your  mouth,  it  will  run  water  all  the  time. 
That  is  the  reason  why  smokers  spit  so  often. 
Mother  says  God  only  designed  that  enough 
should  be  produced  to  prepare  our  food  and 
keep  the  mouth  moist,  and  that  any  more  than 
th.-it  is,  in  the  end,  hrirtftd  to  health.  She  s.iys, 
also,  that  some  of  the  fluid,  poisoned  with  to* 
bacoo,  is  curied  ihto  the  stt>mach,  and  that  is 
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!    one  reason  we  get  so  sick  the  first  time  we  use 
it   It  is  the  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the 

poison.    And  when  we  get  ased  to  it,  so  that  it 

doc<;  not  mrikc  us  sick  any  more,  tlien  it  mixes 
with  the  blood  and  goes  ati  tlinui-h  the  veins, 
and  has  to  be  carried  off  thn  uuh  the  pores  of 
the  .skin." 

"  Well,  if  it's  all  carried  off  what  harm  does 

I     it  do?" 

"  When  a  person  is  trell  and  hearty  it  does 

not  hurt  him,  because  the  little  vessels  that  do 
j  tills  can  do  all  that  is  required  for  licilth  loo; 
I  hut  in  weak  persons,  or  in  persons  who  have 
l)ecome  diseased^  both  can  not  be  done.  Then 
if  the  tohaccn  renuiins  it  creates  disease,  or  if  it 
1;e  carried  off  the  food  is  not  digested  and  car- 
ried through  the  system  to  strengthen  it  This 
is  one  reason  why  we  have  so  much  dyspepsia. 
Mother  thinks  a  i^rent  mnnv  diseases  couUl  Vie 
cured  which  are  not,  if  the  persons  had  never 
used  tobacco.*' 
"  Well,  I  had  never  thought  of  that  before  " 
Mi>ther  told  me  of  a  c:<"ini1  mnny  cviTs ;  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  remember  them  all.  I 
know  she  said  something  about  the  ground 
n  here  the  tobacco  grew.  O,  yes,  she  said  God 
designed  it  for  corn,  and  v.heat,  nnd  cotk)n — 
such  things  as  we  need  for  food  and  clothing — 
and  for  grass  for  the  catde  and  horses,  and 
tli.it  hp  never  intended  we  slioukl  mise  tobacco 
any  more  than  that  we  should  raise  thistles. 
She  says  God  would  make  the  thistles  grow  just 
as  nicely  as  he  does  the  tobacco,  but  that  would 
be  no  rcnson  wliy  ^vc  should  raise  fhem.  She 
told  me  that  in  our  country  in  i860  about  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  otir  nice  land  was 
grown  in  tobacco,  and  that  if  it  had  been  put  in 
wheat  it  would  li.ue  j^rofhiccd  six  millinns  of 
bushels — enough  to  have  fed  two  hundred  thou- 
sand families  a  whole  year." 
"  How  did  she  find  that  out?" 
"  T  think  she  got  it  out  of  a  Ijonk  sent  to  fa- 
tlier  by  a  member  of  Congress.  Slie  says  bread 
would  be  cheaper  if  no  tobacco  was  raised." 
"  Can  you  remcml.er  any  thing  else  .il>oat  it?" 
"Yes.  It  keeps  coming  to  me  .as  we  talk 
about  it.    One  thing  seems  to  bring  up  another." 

"Weil.  let's  have  it  all   I  believe  your 
mother  is  a  sensible  woman.    Not  many  Ivould 
have  thought  of  all  Uiese  things." 
^'She  says  it  is  wrong  to  waste  so  much  time 

with  toiiaCCO." 

"Who  wastes  any  time  with  it?  Can't  we 
smoke  and  read  ?  Do  n't  the  Dutch  shoemaker 
smoke  his  pipe  all  the  time  he  is  making  and 

mending  boots  and  shoes  ?" 

"She  says  there  is  n't  much  time  lost  in  using 
it;  the  waste  is  in  raising  it,  and  in  manufactur- 


ing and  selling  it.  She  s.ays  there  are  not  Ipsr 
than  five  hundred  thousand  persons  constantly 
engaged  in  the  bu«ness.  All  their  time  and 
labor  is  ;,Mven  to  that  which  is  of  no  more  benefit 
to  the  world  than  so  many  thistles  would  be." 

"  It  does  some  good.  They  get  a  good  living, 
and  support  and  educate  their  children  by  it, 
and  can  have  somethiti-^  1m  sides  to  give  to  the 
Church  and  to  missions,  so  that  it  is  not  so 
great  a  sin  after  all." 

'*They  do  get  a  .support,  that's  t  &ct;  but 
nif  )ther  says  it  is  not  the  tobacco  that  support?! 
them,  but  the  money  which  is  paid  for  it,  and 
that  it  is  really  taking  bread  and  clothing,  and 
the  means  of  education  from  one  set  of  children 
and  giving  it  to  another;  whereas,  if  the  l.uul 
was  grown  in  wiieat  or  somethmg  useful,  there 
would  be  enough  for  both." 

"That's  a  new  idea.  I  don't  tiiink  that  I 
understand  it  exactly." 

"Well,  I  think  I  do.  You  see  the  tobacco  is 
neither  foo<l,  nor  dothes,  nor  money,  and  is 
really  of  no  vahte  to  any  bod\ .  but  whtat  an«l 
corn  are.  Now,  while  five  hundred  thousand 
men  are  spending  all  their  time  raising  tobacco, 
somebody  must  spend  time  enough  to  cam 
money  to  sujiiiort  them  and  their  families.  This 
money  ihey  give  and  take  tobacco  in  exchange. 
The  tobacco  they  chew  or  smoke.  If  they  had 
received  the  wheat  or  corn,  which  mii^ht  have 
been  raised  on  the  same  ground  Avhich  pro- 
duced the  tobacco,  their  families  could  have  had 
bread." 

"\nw  I  nndersfand  il.  The  man  who  uses 
tobacco  must  first  earn  the  money;  when  it  is 
earned,  instead  of  buying  bread  or  clothing,  or 
what  he  needs  for  himself  and  his  family,  he 
pays  it  to  the  man  who  raises  tobacco,  nnd  thus 
robs  his  own,  and  supports  the  children  of  the 
tobacco  raiser." 

"Yes.  And  mother  says  that  is  one  reason 
why  it  is  a  sin.  It  is  violatinij  Cod's  law  and 
abusing  his  mercy,  to  take  the  ground  and  be- 
stow the  time  and  labor  that  should  be  applied 

for  tlie  production  of  what  would  be  a  bleS^Og, 
and  raising  that  which  is  a  curse  to  man." 

"Yoinr  mother  reads  a  great  deal.  Does  she 
know  how  much  tobacco  is  raised  in  our  country- r" 

"Yes.  In  i860  two  1uin'!r?'(]  thous:uiti  tuns 
were  raised.  She  says  it  would  take  forty  thou- 
sand wagons  to  haul  it  to  the  depbt,  and  that  it 
wfiuld  require  a  train  of  cars  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  loni;'  to  take  it  tn  market." 

•*  I  sliouid  say  that  is  a  good  deal  of  tobacco, 
ft  would  make  a  big  pile  of  cigan,  would  n't  it?" 

"Yes.  quite  a  pile.  Just  think  what  a  crowd 
of  men  and  boys  it  would  take  to  chew  and 
smoke  it  up." 
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"They  would  make  qtiUc  a  show." 
"Yes.    If  a  smoker  uses  but  two  cigars  a 
day,  and  a  cbewer  half  an  oinice^  it  would  keep 

them  at  ft  a  lone:  time." 

"You  are  better  in  arithmetic  than  I  am; 
suppose  you  figure  it  out" 

"Well,  half  an  ounce  a  day  wouM  be  fifteen 
f^iirrcs  in  Uiirtv  (!.ivn.  wliicli  is  a  montli  ;  tliis  in 
twelve  months  would  be  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ounces,  which  make  eleven  pounds  and  a  quar- 
ter— suppose  we  call  it  twelve  pounds  to  each 
(iiewer;  then  two  cigars  a  flay  will  be  sixty  a 
month,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  in  a  year. 
I  saw  a  grocer  weigh  a  box  of  cigars  once,  and 
lie  s.lid  tliev  wnulil  avcr,ic:e  fifty  to  tiie  yxnind  : 
seven  hundred  and  twenty,  divided  by  nfiy,  gives 
a  little  over  fourteen  pounds  of  cigars — say  even 
fbuiteen— to  each  smoker  in  a  year;  and  if  one 
uses  fmirtecn,  and  tlie  other  twelve  pnnnrl."!,  the 
average  to  each  will  be  thirteen,  so  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  find  biOw  maiiy  pounds  are  con- 
tained in  two  hundred  tboaaasid  ttrns,  and  divide 
by  thirteen,  and  that  will  pive  ns  t!ie  number 
who  would  use  it  up  in  »  year.  A  tun  is  twenty 
hnndred  weight ;  that  is,  two  thousand  pounds ; 
this  multiplied  into  two  hundred  thousand  makes 
four  hundred  million  pounds,  which,  divided  by 
thirteen,  gives  thirty  million,  seven  hundred  and 
sizty^nine  thousand,  two  hundred  and  thirty  per- 
sooa." 

**  Wen,  I  declare  !  if  you  have  n't  figured  it 
ootl  I  tliought  you  would  &il  on  that  stnn. 
Thirty  miltums/  that  is  almost  as  many  people 
as  there  are  in  the  I'nitml  States,  babies  and 
all  1  If  they  were  all  in  one  crowd  they  would 
make  a  big  chnid  of  smoke,  and  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  spitting  going  on,  too." 

"  Tt  would  tiTre  a  great  deal  of  money  to  pay 
for  all  that  tob.icca." 

** Can  you  count  that  up,  too?" 

"  I  "I  try.  We  '11  call  cigars  three  cents  each  ; 
three  times  fifty  are  one  dollar  and  a  half,  that 
each  pound  will  cost" 

'^TXm  cents  1  Why,  &ther  pays 

"Ye?,  but  your  father  n?;e5;  the  best;  a  great 
many  use  common  cigars,  and  they  sell  at  three 
cents.  Then  cndiiiary  tobacco  retails  at  one 
dollar  per  pouodi  Fine<ut  costs  more,  but  we 
will  t.tke  the  ronimon  r;?fes.  "Smx,  if  there  arc 
as  many  smokers  as  chewers,  tlic  average  per 
pcnnd  will  be  a  doflar  and  a  quarter,  wont  it?" 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

"Why.  if  you  and  I  were  going  to  buy  an 
apple  for  ten  cents  and  an  orange  for  fifteen 
cents,  and  wished  to  pay  equal  shares,  we  would 
pay  twelve  and  a  half  cents  eadi,  would  n*l  we  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  if  a  smoker  and  a  chewer  were  to  buy 


tobacco  together,  cigars  at  one  dollar  and  a  half 
and  plugs  at  one  dollar,  they  would  each  pay 
one  ddtar  and  a  quarter,  would  n't  they?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  see  into  it  now." 

"Well,  four  hundred  miiiion  pounds  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-live  cents  per  pound  would 
be  just  five  hundred  million  dollars." 

"  Phew— my !  A  feller  would  be  worth  some- 
thing if  he  owned  all  that." 

Yes.  But  I  do  n't  love  to  think  of  it,  be- 
cause I  think  of  the  chiidren  that  had  to  go 
hungry,  and  without  clothing  fit  to  go  to  .school 
or  to  church  because  their  father's  money  helped 
to  make  up  that  sum.  Just  think  bow  many 
or]>lians  could  lie  supported  and  educated,  how 
many  missionaries  could  be  sent  into  the  world 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  how  many  Sabbath 
schools  could  be  kq>t  up  by  this  five  hundred 
million  spent  every  year  for  tobacco  raised  in 
our  counti^!" 

'*  I  guess  we  must  raise  more  than  they  do  in 
England,  do  n't  we  ?" 

I  don't  kno«-  how  much  is  raised  tlierc,  but 
motiier  says  some  man  in  England  said  at  a 
public  meeting  that  there  is  not  less  than  two 
million  tuns  used  every  year  in  the  world,  and 
that,  you  know,  is  ten  limes  as  much  as  we 
raise.  She  says  we  do  n"t  use  so  much  as  they 
do  in  Germany,  India,  and  many  other  places 
she  mentioned,  but  we  p.iy  more  per  pound 
than  they  do.  A  dollar  in  India  will  buy  four 
or  five  times  as  many  cigars  as  one  will  here, 
but  it  will  also  Iniy  four  or  five  times  as  much 
bread,  so  that  the  real  cost  is  as  much  there  as 
here." 

**Then  if  there  is  ten  times  as  much  tobacco 
raised  in  the  world  as  we  inise  here^  I  sup]x>se 
tliere  must  ht  ten  times  as  much  money  paid 

for  it,  too." 

"Yes,  in  real  value;  that  is,  it  lakes  as  much 

time  and  labor  there  to  pay  for  what  a  man  uses, 
though  it  does  not  take  so  many  dollars." 

"If  a  man  spends  fifteen  dollars  a  year  it 
would  run  up  to  a  hundred  in  seven  years." 

"Some  men  use  a  crrcat  deal  more  tlinn  thrxf. 
How  much  do  you  suppose  your  fotlicr  pays  in 
a  year?" 

"I  don't  know.** 

**  How  many  cigars  does  he  smolce  in  a  day?" 
"  Never  less  than  three,  sometimes  five  or  six." 
"And  yott  sadd  he  paid  tea  cents  for  each 

cigar." 

"  Ye*;." 

"  Three  a  day  would  be  ninety  each  month, 
and  twelve  times  ninety  would  make  ten  hund- 
red and  eighty.  These  at  ten  cents  would 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  eight  dollars." 

"  Is  it  possible !" 
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"  You  may  count  it  up  yourself." 
*'  I  never  dreamed  of  its  making  so  miidi.'' 
"  How  long  has  your  father  used  tobacco?" 
1  (to  n't  know.    I  heard  him  say  he  used  to 
smoke  when  he  was  a  young  man." 
'•How  old  is  he?" 
"  I  think  he  is  forty." 

"Siii^P'^sc  lie  h.-»s  been  smokinjr  t^venty  years, 
how  much  would  he  have  spent  in  thut  lime.'"' 

would  be  twenty  times  a  hundred  and 
eight,  wliich  would  be  two  thousand,  one  hund- 
red and  sixty  dollars." 

That's  without  counting  interest  Had  he 
put  the  first  hundred  and  eiglit  at  interest  at 
six*  per  cent.,  aiu!  at  tlie  end  of  t-nrh  year  added 
a  like  sum,  renewing  the  note  and  adding  the 
interest,  it  would  have  amounted  now  to  four 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars." 

"  W^v,  'Rufus,  your  figures  ns'.onlish  me  f" 

"  Of  course,  your  father  spends  more  than 
most  of  those  who  smoke.  Yet  I  have  heard 
of  some  wlio  use  ten  or  twelve  cigars  a  day, 
which  would  cost  three  or  four  times  what  your 
&ther  spends." 

"What  could  an  ordinary  smdcer  save  in 
twenty  years  ?" 

"If  he  uses  two  cigars  at  tliree  cents  each, 
it  amounts  in  one  year  to  twenty-one  dolku« 
and  ninety  cents.  This  put  at  interest  in  the 
Rrtmc  way  would  make  over  eight  hundred 
dollars." 

"That  would  almost  buy  a  little  home  for  his 

Ihinilv.  wouldn't  it?" 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  Rufus,  I  think  I  have  learned  some- 
thing this  morning,  and  I  mean  now  to  save 

my  money.    Suppose  we  agree  never  to  smoke." 

"  I 'm  gUd  to  hear  you  say  that,  W,\ltcr,  but 
I  want  you  to  put  chewing  into  the  agreement, 
too." 

"  I  'II  do  that,  for  I  never  intend  to  become  a 
tobacco  chcwer." 

Upon  this  the  l>o)  s  separated,  and,  (hough 
this  conversation  took  place  some  months  ago, 
they  still  keep  their  pledge. 


Fk A.vKi.iN'  Ti:ir!  but  lUtle  early  education,  yet 
look  at  what  he  became,  atid  how  he  is  rever- 
enced. Ferguson,  feeding  liis  sheep  on  the  hills 
of  Scotland,  picked  up  tlie  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. !iu;  subsequently  ro<;c  tn  be  one  of  the  first 
astronomers  in  Europe.  Hcrschel,  the  great 
astronomer,  was  a  drummer  boy  to  a  marching 
regiment,  and  received  but  little  more  than  a 
drummer  boy's  etlnc.-itioii  :  b.ul  name  is  as- 
sociated with  the  brightest  di.scoverics  of  science, 
and  is  borne  by  the  planet  that  his  zeal  discovered. 


DISOBEDIENCE.  | 

THEY  were  placed  side  by  side,  these  two 
pair  of  slioc.s  that  had  fitted  a  cliiM  of  ten 
years.  One  pair  was  old,  and  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  well  worn ;  the  tips  were  knocked  out, 
as  if  the  leather  had  not  been  strong  enough  to 
keep  in  the  curious  toes  of  the  wearer,  for  tliey 
must  have  peeped  out  here  and  there  for  son;c 
fresh  air;  the  sealns  of  tiie  bade  were  ripped 
in  .some  places,  and  the  heels  half  worn  olT  on 
one  side,  so  that  tlic  shoes  leaned  toward  each 
other  as  {f  in  fear  of  being  .scp.:irated  ;  the  re-  \ 
mains  of  some  knotty  strings  were  still  in  the  p 
torn  holes  that  were  all  pulled  awry,  and  the 
side  seams  were  white  with  the  teeth  of  the 

■ 

stitches,  now  gny  with  age  and  use.  r 

A  very  great  contrast  were  these  to  (lie  other 
pair  that  stood  firm  and  bolt  upright  by  their 
side,  stiti"  and  shining  as  if  Ihey  had  never  seen  ^ 
any  service ;  every  thing  was  as  fi«sh  and 
bright  as  a  new  button,  from  the  polished  patent 
leather  tips  and  bright  brass  rings  to  tlie  high 
black  heels,  that  turned  neither  to  tlic  right  nor  j 
left  too  much,  but  remained  as  straight  as  any 
new  shoes  that  were  ever  rlisplaycd  in  a  shoe- 
maker's shop  window.  The  old  pair  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  worn  by  an  active,  busy 
little  fellow,  who  had  stamped  with  his  heels, 
kicked  liis  toes  freely,  and  knocked  ngninst 
stones  anrl  every  thing  that  happened  to  come 
in  his  way.  They  were  fortom,  old  and  un- 
serviceable, but  they  were  preserved  by  a  moth- 
er's care  ;  her  limd  placed  both  pair  side  by 
side,  and  whenever  her  eye  rested  upon  them 
tears  came,  and  she  sighed  as  she  thought  of 
the  little  boy  who  h.ad  worn  them. 

He  was  a  bright,  loving,  affectionate  boy,  who 
usually  obeyed  his  mother's  commands,  but, 
Hke  many  other  children,  he  was  often  tempted 
to  disobedience,  and  sometimes  yielded,  by 
one  act  of  this  kind  occasioned  life-long  sorrow 
to  his  mother's  heart,  and  paid  the  penalty  witli 
his  own  life. 

Near  Charlie's  home  there  wa.<!  a  small  pond 
with  a  mill  dam,  where  the  water  was  verj- 
shallow,  and  there  he  often  played  with  his 
companions  in  pleasant  weather.  The  dcjith 
was  not  dangerous  in  any  part,  excepting  by 
the  dam,  where  the  children  were  forbidden  to 
go,  unless  accompanied  by  older  persons.  Tlie 
I'order  of  the  pond  was  very  pleasant  :  there 
were  elder-trees  and  low  shrubs  bending  over 
and  reflecting  themsdves  on  die  snrfiioe  of  the 
water.  A  large  bcecb-trcc  threw  a  grert  shadow  ^ 
from  its  branches  over  the  little  brook  that  ran 
away  from  the  iwnd  just  where  it  grew.  In  the 
Fall  they  gathered  the  three-cornered  beech- 
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nuts  after  they  fell  from  their  rough  husks,  and 
in  the  Spring  the  blossoms  of  the  do^;w<)f)d-tree 
and  the  catkin  tassels  when  they  came  out  and 
dangled  on  the  bashes.  Under  the  weepin^- 
wilUnv  the  boys  fished  for  the  minnow  and  sun- 
fish  thnt  frisked  in  the  water  when  the  sun  was 
sulky,  and  only  peeped  out  now  and  then  from 
the  shadows  of  a  doady  day.  Some  of  the 
willow  boughs  almost  took  ront  in  tlic  pond, 
ihey  hung  so  low  down  ;  and  there  the  boys 
waded  often  up  to  their  knees  when  the  pond, 
after  rainy  weather,  was  filled  unasually  fall  of 
water. 

It  was  a  iine  place  for  boys  to  play,  and 
Charlie,  with  his  friend  Tommy,  was  one  day 

fishing  in  the  shallow  water  under  the  willow. 
Charlie  was  going  with  his  mother  to  pny  a 
long-promised  visit,  and  a  pair  ol  new.slioes 
had  been  purchased  for  the  occasion,  and, 
wanting  to  while  away  the  time  before  starting, 
he  strolled  off  to  the  pond  with  Tommy. 

"  I  can  I  tind  any  worms,"  said  Charlie.  "  I 
heard  tiie  boys  say  the  other  day,  that  there 
arc  lots  of  ihem  nnder  the  fiat  stones  on  the 
dam." 

•*  Yes,"  said  Tommy,  "but  we  can 't  go  there, 
yon  know ;  "the  water 's  too  deep." 

The  hoys  scnrci  ed  longer,  but  not  finding 
any  worms  for  their  bait,  Charlie  announced 
again  his  determination  to  go  on  the  dam,  and 
urged  Tommy  to  gO  with  him. 

'•'  Mother  won't  cnre  this  nnce,"  he  said ;  "and 
besides,  she  '11  never  know. ' 

But  Tommy  held  out  against  his  persuasion, 
and  Charlie,  finding  that  he  was  rcsnlufe,  left 
him  to  go  on  his  disobedient  way  alone. 
Tommy  put  his  hands  In  his  pocket  and  stood 
quietly  watching  Charlie  as  he  walked  off,  taking 
grc  it  strides  .is  a  large  boy  would,  and  thirikin*^ 
])e  was  quite  old  enough  to  cross  the  mill  dam 
alone.  He  reached  it,  and,  climbing  down  the 
bigh  stone  step,  he  felt  frightened  for  a  moment 
as  he  stood  on  the  bridge  alone  for  tlie  first 
time  in  his  life ;  but  his  timid  feeling  soon  wore 
dS,  and  growing  bolder,  he  walked  near  the 
edge  and  looked  down  where  the  water  tumbled 
ovpf  on  the  rocks  and  shrubs  below.  He  peered 
very  cautiously  down  in  the  somber  hollow  to 
see  what  was  there>  and  then  called  to  Tommy 
to  com-?  and  look  with  him. 

"  There 's  lots  of  stones,  big  and  little  ones, 
all  covered  over  with  shiny  green  moss,  and 
heaps  of  ferns  all  growing  up  between  the 
rocks,  and  a  little  l)rook,  smaller  than  the  other, 
tumbling  over  the  stones ;  O,  do  come  and  look 
«wrl» 

Tommy  made  no  reply,  bat  stood  still,  listen- 
ing and  watcbinj^  till  Charlie,  having  satisfied 
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his  curiosity,  turned  toward  the  other  side  to 
seek  the  flat  stones  he  had  gone  there  to  look 
under  for  baiting  worms.  He  looked  under 
several  small  stones  before  he  found  any.  Still 
standing  on  the  stone  that  edged  the  dam,  and 
then,  when  he  saw  nearer  the  water  a  lar'^'c  P  it 
stone,  he  imagined  tliat  must  be  the  kind  Ite 
had  so  often  heard  the  large  boys  tell  about, 
and,  for^fetlinj;  his  mother's  commands,  aiid 
Tommy,  who  was  still  near,  forgetting  the  deptli 
of  the  water  at  that  place,  he  stcp|>ed  over  the 
fiai^ng-stone  of  the  dam,  stooped  down,  and 
tried  to  pull  tip  the  heavy  stone,  that  did  not 
look  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
stone  resisted  his  efforts,  and  with  all  his 
strength  he  palled  again,  when  the  stone  sud- 
deidy  givinq:  way,  the  rebound  threw  Charlie 
headlong  into  the  water. 

The  moment  before  the  btae  sky  and  glad 
sunlight  was  beaming  upon  him ;  the  soft  Sum- 
mer air  breathed  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and 
walled  the  hum  of  the  busy  bee  and  the  song 
of  the  cricket  in  his  ear,  while  the  birds  sang 
their  Snmmcr  sonc:s  in  green  leafy  branches; 
the  next  moment  he  was  struggling  is  the 
treacherous  cold  water,  that  had  been  smiling 
and  rippling  in  the  sunlight. 

Tommy  saw  him  fall  in.  disappear,  and  then 
come  up  again  and  struggle  in  the  water — poor 
Charlie!  and  then  he  ran  to  the  dam  screaming 
and  crying,  "  Charlie  !  Charlie  !"  and  jumped 
down  on  the  stone  bridge  and  leaned  over  to 
help  his  companion  ;  but  no  hand  was  stretched 
out  to  meet  his  grasp,  and  nothing  but  the 
h  right  clear  watt  r  rippled  above  the  place  where 
Charlie  had  fallen. 

A  man  who  had  been  working  in  the  field 
near,  hearing  the  scream  and  cry,  ran  toward 
the  spot,  and  findinrj  ](c  could  do  nothing  willj- 
out  aid,  hastened  to  procure  some  assistance ; 
but  before  they  found  the  body  the  spirit  had 
flown  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  and  the  lifeless 
clay  was  a!l  that  was  left  on  earth  of  the  hrrght- 
eyed,  rosy-cheeked  hoy  who  .so  short  a  time 
before  had  been  living  and  enjoying  a  happy, 
joyful  life. 

Tommy,  nearly  heart-broken  Ijy  the  sad  acci- 
dent and  unhappy  fate  of  his  pla>'mate,  never 
forgot  the  lesson  it  taught  him  of  the  dreadful 
effects  of  disobedience  ;  and  his  sad  mother, 
when  she  glances  at  Charlie's  shoes  as  she  has 
put  them  away  side  by  side,  remembers  many 
things  besides  his  fault  of  disobedience,  and 
sighs  to  think  how  different  it  might  have  been 
if  that  one  act  had  not  been  so  severely 
pimished.  Boys,  never  disobey  your  parents ; 
for,  even  thoagh  you  may  not  perisli  as  Charlie 
did,  you  sin  against  }'0ur  Heavenly  Father. 
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THE  LITTLE  TRAVELERS  TO  THE 
LAND  OF  LIGHT. 


IT  was  early  morning  in  a  forest,  where,  cbas- 
in?  gay  butterflies,  winding  bright  wreaths, 
and  shouting  merrily,  sported  a  band  of  chil- 
dren. Under  an  oak-tree,  apart  from  the  rest, 
a  little  boy  was  seated  with  a  book  upon  his 
knee.  For  a  long  time  he  traced  l!ie  ^oltk'H 
letters  eagerly,  heedless  of  the  merry  laughter 
aronnd  him;  then,  rising,  he  closed  the  book, 
and  walklnsj  toward  tlic  cr,-iy  nionp.  exclaimed, 
"  Why  should  we  spend  our  time  chasing  these 
butterflies  and  twining  flowers  which  fade  so 
soon?  O,  come  with  me,  and  I  will  sliow  you 
the  way  to  a  hnd  where  ihc  sun  shines  a 
thousand  times  more  brightly.  Come,  and  I 
will  lead  you  where  the  flowers  never  fade.** 

Then  the  chiklren  laughed  tauntingly,  and 
asked  hnw  he  became  so  wise.  lint  ttie  little 
boy  replied  not  angrily,  he  only  unclasped  the 
book  and  read  to  them  of  a  beautiful  hmd, 
where  were  a  ''fountain  of  life"  and  "ever- 
lasting^ life."  Then  the  children  laughed  still 
louder,  and  said  that  iie  iiad  been  dreaming 
beneath  the  oak-tree,  and  was  not  yet  awake  i 
but  as  t!;ey  d.mced  away  after  fresli  flowers, 
from  the  band  a  little  girl  stepj>cd  forward,  and, 
raising  her  meek,  blue  eyes  to  the  child's,  said, 
as  she  clasped  his  hand,  **  I  will  go  with  you  to 
that  bright  land.  !t  is  dark  in  this  forest,  and 
the  fountains  here  only  make  me  feel  more 
thirsty.  I  long  for  the  living  waters.  See,  my 
gay  wreath  so  lately  twined  is  &ding  fast.  O, 
let  us  hasten  where  the  f1  nvers  never  fade." 

One  sad  glance  the  ciiild  cast  behind  him. 
Once  more  he  pleaded  with  the  others  to  fol- 
low, then,  hand  in  hand,  the  children  started  on. 

"  How  Q-\vt  we  ever  find  the  way  to  the  fount- 
aiu  ot  liie  in  the  land  of  everlasting  light  ?" 
asked  the  little  girl 

"  Do  you  not  see  footsteps  replied  the  t  hild, 
•'footsteps  before  us?  We  must  follow  them. 
They  arc  our  father's,  and  he  will  lead  us  to  our 
bright  home." 

Then  jnvftilly  the  little  children  hastened  on 
over  the  green  grass  amid  gay  flowers,  but  soon 
in  their  path  arose  steep  rocks,  and  in  these 
rocks  were  the  footsteps. 

"  O,  I  can  follow  no  lonn;er,"  exclaimed  the 
little  girl,  "these  rocks  arc  so  sharp.  There 
most  be  some  easier  way  home  than  diis.*' 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  little  boy,  "  there  is 
none  other  than  whitlier  ll^ese  footsteps  lead. 
We  must  overcome  ail  diiiicullies,  we  must  keep 
marching  on. 

Then,  openin*^  the  bonk,  he  read  in  letters 
of  gold,  "  He  that  overcomelh  siiail  inherit  ail 


things,  and  I  will  give  him  the  morning  star." 
And  the  little  girl's  heart  rejoiced  at  the  words, 
and  her  eyes  beamed  so  brightly  as  she  thought 
of  her  inheritance  in  the  land  of  light  that  she 
almost  forgot  her  feet  were  on  sharp  rocks.  At 
limes  their  path  would  be  near  rippling  brooks 
and  green  meadows,  where  the  stinlight  streamed 
brightly;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  on 
steep  rocks,  or  amid  sharp  thorns,  where  the 
trees  were  the  tliickest,  and  earth's  sun-rays 
faintest,  then  it  was  that  the  light  shone  bright- 
est around  tlie  (lii!dr<'n's  path,  and  the  light 
seemed  to  come  from  beyond  the  forest,  where 
l.^y  their  home.  Sometimes  the  children  would 
be  tempted  to  stray  from  the  footsteps,  to 
li'icrer,  twining  1)rlq;ht  flower*;,  onlv  to  see  them 
fade ;  but  in  golden  letters  they  would  read 
that  it  j>leased  not  their  loving  Father  to  have 
them  loiter  by  the  roadside,  and  then  regaining 
the  footsteps,  they  would  sing  of  their  bright 
home  in  the  distance  and  marclt  joyluUy  on. 

At  last  the  children  reached  a  valley  where 
the  trees  interlaced  their  branches  so  closely 
that  no  sun-ray  could  pierce  through,  yet  the 
valley  was  not  dark,  it  was  radiant  with  the 
glorious  light  from  beyond,  and  joyfully,  hand 
in  hand,  the  little  rhildren  entered  its  depths, 
for  they  knew  their  journey  was  almost  done ; 
they  knew  the  fbontaiQ  of  life,  whose  streams 
of  living  waters  had  so  often  refreshed  them 
when  weary,  w.as  almost  gained  ;  and  brighter, 
still  brighter  beamed  their  eyes,  till  the  valley 
was  passed,  and  the  children  entered  the  land 
of  light,  there  to  "  shine  forth  aft  the  sun  In  the 
kinj^m  of  their  Father." 


Two  little  girls,  Bridget  and  Walburga,  went 
to  the  neighboring  town,  each  rarnin:;  on  her 
head  a  heavy  basket  of  fruit  to  scii  for  money 
enough  to  buy  the  fiimtly  dinner.  Bridget  mur- 
mured and  fretted  all  the  way,  but  Walburga 
only  joked  and  laughed.  At  last  Bridget  got 
out  of  patience,  and  said  vexedly,  "Howxan 
you  go  on  lauding  so?  Your  basket  Js  as 
hea^  y  a«;  mine,  and  you  are  ttotone  bit  Stronger. 
1  do  n't  understand  it." 

"  O."  said  Walburga,  «it  is  easy  enough  to 
understand.  I  have  a  certain  little  plant  that  1 
|nit  on  the  top  of  my  load,  and  it  makes  it  so 
light  I  hardly  feel  it.  ' 

Indeed !"  said  Bridget,  «it  must  be  a  very 
precious  little  plant  I  iiish  1  could  lighten  my 
load  with  it.    Where  docs  it  grow.'"' 

"It  grows,"  replied  Walburga,  "wherever 
you  plant  it  and  give  It  a  chance  to  take  root, 
and  ttiere 's  no  knowing  the  relief  it  gives.  Ita 
name  is  Patience^ 
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AMILY  piRCLE. 


T'lii.rps  ^vlTll  i  iik  T!k\in. — The  "Health  and 
Longevity  of  Brain-Workers,"  by  Dr,  George  M. 
Beard,  an  article  in  Harper's  Monthly,  presents  some 
curiMas  statistics  with  regard  to  the  phj-sical  effects 
of  iDteUecttuI  labor,  showing  that  constant  activity 
of  nuod  ibrms  the  most  fiivorabte  condition  for  the 
nttainment  of  old  age.  Tt  is  true  tluit  innny  whusc 
names  shine  brightest  in  the  gaUuy  of  the  world's 
thinkers,  wallced  alt  tiieir  lives  in  sorrow  and  pain, 
and  sunk  into  premature  graves,  Hut  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  logical  cause  of  the 
suilering  and  eariy  decease  of  these  men  is  to  be 
found,  in  most  instances,  not  in  their  intellectual  ac- 
tivity as  authors  so  much  as  in  their  native  feebleness 
of  constitution,  in  their  dissipated  habits,  or  in  their 
external  circumstances.  Many  delicate,  finely  strung 
natures  arc  i-rcsi<!ibly  impelled  to  authorship  by  tire 
force  of  their  genius,  and,  if  such  are  doomed  to  % 
life  long  battle  with  disease,  surely  their  calling  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  their  misfortunes  Sonic 
worry  themselves  to  death,  others  hasten  it  by  over- 
indtltgence  of  the  passions,  and  others  die  simply  lie- 
cause  nature  does  not  allow  them  sufficient  capital  to 
sustain  life  ;  but  very  few  die  simply  from  ovcr-excr- 
tion  of  the  mind. 

Contemplate  what  wonders  of  toil  as  well  as  of 
suffering  have  been  endured  by  many  authors  who 
have  )-c{  attained  a  good  old  age.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  lonely  through  bereavement, 
persistently  writing  and  |>lanning  till  he  was  past  sixty; 
r>ante,  fighting  with  poverty  and  his  own  weaknesses, 
jilungintr  intf.  all  mysteries  and  sciences  for  three- 
score years  and  ten  ;  Edwards  establishing  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  theologian  and  jihilosopher  that  shall  stand 
fi  'ri.  vc  r,  w  hile  he  w.is  obliged  to  measure  out  his  plain 
iQod  according  to  the  caprices  of  his  delicate  stom- 
ach ;  Irving,  worlting  at  his  desic  for  ten  and  even 
tlfteen  hours  a  day,  rising  often  at  midnij;ht  to  resume 
hi»  task,  and  yet  not  compelled  to  l.iy  aside  his  pen 
tin  he  was  seventjT'Six.  besides  these,  scores  of 
n.imes  are  at  once  suggested  of  men  of  genius  and 
letters  who  have  struggled  with  poverty  and  various 
fnrua  of  ill,  and  yet  have  thought  on  and  written  till 
past  the  allotted  time  of  Immin  lift-. 

CoU^e  students  arc  referred  to  as  affording  exam- 
pies  of  vigorous  and  boonding  health,  not  interior  to 

that  of  any  r  ltirr  T  xly  of  young  iv.-.  n  in  the  country. 
Inteitigent  farmers  form  an  important  class  of  brain- 
workers,  and  it  w  generally  known  that  tbey  reach  « 


high  a'.r.T.igc  f,f  1  ir.i;cvity.  "But  this  green  old  age 
is  not  due  to  their  muscular  exercise  alone,  for  me- 
chanics and  laborers,  who  work  even  harder  than 
fan;ur<.  (to  not  "ivc  loiit;  liy  iiianv  years;  it  is  not 
due  to  the  pure  air  they  breathe,  fur  many  out-of-door 
laborers  are  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  longevity 
tiian  they;  nfr,  1 1'-tly,  is  it  due  to  the  calmness  of 
rural  life,  for  the  ^umer,  if  a  freeholder,  is  burdened 
with  grave  responsibilities,  and  oppressed  by  weightier 
cares  than  the  butcher  in  the  market,  the  teamster  on 
the  highway,  or  the  workman  he  employs  by  the  day, 
all  of  whom  die  much  younger  than  he. 

"  Farmers  are  long-lived  not  only  because  of  pure 
air,  moderate  exercise,  and  country  quiet,  but  more 
espedally  effects  of  merely  physical  tabor  by  varied 
activity  of  the  mind.  Of  nearly  twenty  thousand  of 
this  class  who  died  in  Massachusetts,  the  average  age 
was  over  sixty." 

In  our  large  cities  also  the  best  physical  develof^ 
ment  is  found  in  the  most  highly  lavored  classes  as 
regards  material  prosperity,  and  whose  habitual  put* 
suits  demand  constant  activity  of  mind.  Merchants 
.-md  manufacturers  live  longer  than  artisans  and  labor- 
ers, but  not  so  long  as  professional  men.  Reasoning 
from  analog^'  and  from  the  facts  of  biography,  it 
would  seem  that  those  who  are  endowed  with  unu^nn! 
intellectual  powers  can  work  harder  and  longer,  all 
things  being  equal,  than  the  rank  and  file  of  hu- 
manity. 

Mothers  SMOUUJ  Lkarn  to  Think. — There  is 
an  impression  upon  the  minil-^  nf  mnnv  th.it  skil"  in 
governing  must  lie  instincu\(.'— that  it  is  an  original 
and  native  talent,  and  not  to  lie  acqntred  by  informa-  I 
tion  or  thoUjjht.  Hut  '  "  'k  it  those  ;>nrcnts  who  have 
been  most  successful  in  l.ihitiy  government,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  be  those  who  have  most  diligently 
and  uniformly  .attended  to  the  subject  You  may  go 
into  the  family  of  some  man  of  celebrity,  in  one  of  ' 
the  learned  profes^ons,  and,  as  you  look  upon  h!s 
lawless  children,  you  are  perhnp-^  diprriuragcd.  You 
say,  If  this  man,  with  his  powerful  and  highly  culti- 
valnl  mind,  can  not  succeed  in  fiuntly  government; 
how  can  I  expect  success  ?  But  a  little  observation 
will  satt&fy  you  that  this  man  is  giving  his  time  and 
attention  to  other  pursuits.  He  is  ne^ecting  his 
children,  and  they  are  forming  precisely  (hose  ch-^rnr- 
tcrs  we  should  expect  kom  the  influences  to  which 
they  sre  exposed. 
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There  is  no  absolute  certainty  thnt  any  procedure 
will  result  in  the  piety  of  the  child ;  but  if  we  go  on 
in  our  attempts  to  govern  without  system,  or  thought, 
or  care,  we  shall  undoubtedly  reap  most  bitter  conse- 
quences. The  mother  must  study  her  duty.  She 
must  carefully  observe  the  efliMt  produced  by  her 
mode  of  discipline.    There  is  but  little  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  books  unlcf^s  we  revolve  their  con- 
tents in  our  own  minds.    Others  may  suggest  the 
most  valuable  ideas ;  but  we  must  take  those  ideas 
and  dwell  upon  them,  and  trace  out  their  effects,  and 
incorporate  them  into  our  own  minds,  bv  associating 
them  with  others  nf  oui  o'a:i.    \\'e  nuist  accustom 
ourselves  to  investigation  and  tlionL;tit.    The  mother 
who  will  do  this  will  mast  <  ci  t.iitily  gruw  in  wisdom. 
.She  will  dailv  pr  rii  ivc  tlin  she  is  acquiring  more 
facility  in  fnr;iv"n:,^  in  her  children  the  chnr.n  tcr  .she 
desires.    And  the  increasing  obedience  ami  .ULcU  ju 
she  will  receive  will  be  her  constant  reward.  Care 
and  labor  arc  ncccssarj-  in  training  np  a  family.  Hut 
no  other  cares  are  rewarded  with  so  rich  a  recom- 
pense. No  other  labors  insure  sudi  pcrnuuient  and 
real  enjoyment.    You,  O  mothers,  have  inmnort.M 
souls  intrusted  to  your  keeping  1   Their  destiny  is,  in 
a  great  ^grce,  tn  your  hands.  Your  Igttoranoe  or 
unfaithfulness  may  ■'ink-  them  to  the  world  i^f  woe. 
Your  fidelity,  with  God's  blessing,  may  help  them 
onward  in  the  path  whidi  leads  to  the  mansions  of 
heaven.    You  ard  yor.r  tl'ilrlrcn  may  sinon  be  ranging 
with  angel-wings  the  realms  of  blessed  spirits,  if 
here  you  are  faithful  m  prayer  and  in  your  cflbrts  to 
train  them  up  lor  heavenly  glory. 

PuNisniNG  CiiiiDREN.— 'In  multitndes  of  cases 

piiLTts  have  made  !i.i>tv,  and  fur'i'u--,  aiui  utterly 
groundless  charges  against  a  child,  which  has  so 
taken  it  aback  that  it  could  make  no  reply,  and  this 
fvcen  taken  as  a  tacit  confession  of  guilt,  and  the 
next  question  proposed  in  fury  is,  "  What  did  you  do 
it  for?*'  And  tlie  child  being  thus  confused  and 
niorc  alarmed,  can  not  siimnjon  presence  of  mind 
and  composure  enough  to  make  denial,  and  as  the 
only  alternative  bursts  into  a  kind  of  hysterical  cry- 
ing. Many  parents  are  of  such  a  temperament  that, 
when  a  child  can  not  be  induced  to  utter  a  word 
under  scolding,  they  beconte  more  enraged,  and  utter 
threats  which  are  a  disgrace  to  civiti/ation  ;  we  have 
heard  them,  ourselves,  from  affectionate,  indulgent, 
and  Christian  parents—*'  I  'II  knock  you  down  with  a 
log  of  wood,"  •'  I  '11  break  every  bone  in  your  body," 
"  I  'II  beat  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life,"  and  other 
similar  beastialiiies  of  expression  from  educated, 
civilized  minds ;  at  least  tbey  passed  for  such  in  the 
great  world. 

There  is  one  s.afc  rule  always  applicable  in  the  | 
reproof  of  children;  never  speak  so  loud  to  them  | 
that  a  third  person,  ten  feet  away,  could  hear  wh;\t  , 
was  said.  Any  angry  feeling  is  intensified  by  a  loud  | 
utterance.  Another  good  rule  is,  do  not  reprove  or  ^ 
correct  .t  child  in  the  presence  nf  a  third  person,  or 
if  so.  let  it  be  dime  in  a  soft,  low,  affcctionnte  tone,  i 
A  third  precaution,  and  it  is  not  a  minor  one  either,  I 
is,  do  not  reprove  on  the  instant;  wait  a  few  hours,  I 


I  if  not  till  next  day,  or  better  still  In  many  cases, 
defer  it  till  the  occasion  is  about  to  occur  when  the 
fault  might  likely  be  repeated.  Any  intelligent  and 
observant  housekeeper  knows  that  if  a  steak  is  put 
nn  the  table  this  morning  burnt  to  a  crisp,  bouncing 
u[)  from  the  table,  running  into  a  kitchen,  and  blanng 
away  at  the  cook  is  neither  ladylike,  nor  wise,  nor 
polite.  But  next  morning,  just  Ixrfore  the  steak  is 
about  to  be  cooked,  be  in  the  kitchen,  and  ask  that 
it  be  not  overdone  as  yesterday,  with  some  word  of 
encouragement ;  whatever  servant  5s  not  man.-itr^d  i'l 
this  way  had  Ijcttcr  be  dismissed.  Now  children  arc 
as  ignorant  as  servants ;  the  tuinds  of  both  are  weak, 
and  Tii.iv  1  c  cosily  made  perverse  alike.  I'o  .tssnrcd, 
re.idcr,  that  if  you  make  it  .in  inflexible  rule  never  to 
scold  above  a  whisper  you  will  never  outrage  your 
child's  feeHnc;s,  not  I'r.icture  its  skull  In-  a  blow  dealt 
ia  ungovernable  fur^-. — //alPs  Journal  ej  Jlealih. 

Hoys  Oct  After  Nigiitfau- — .\  writer  in  the 
Fireside  Companion  moralizes  o-s  follows  upon  the 
above  topic :  I  have  long  been  an  observer,  as  I  am 
a  s^T^lp^th^zi^g  lover  of  boys.    I  like  to  see  them 
happy,  cheerful,  and  gleesome,    I  am  not  willing 
that  they  should  be  cheated  out  of  ibdr  rightful 
heritage  of  youth — indeed,  T  can  hardly  imderstand 
liow  a  high-toned,  useful  man  can  be  the  ripened 
fruit  of  a  boy  who  has  not  enjoyed  a  fiur  share  of  the 
glad  privileges  due  to  youth.   lJut  \\  !ii!e  T  w  :itch  with 
a  very  jealous  eye  all  rights  and  customs  which 
Intrench  upon  the  proper  ifghts  of  boys,  I  am  equally 
apprehensive  lest  parents,  who  arc  mt  i'  rethought- 
ful,  and  who  have  not  habituated  themselves  to  close 
observation  upon  this  subject,  permit  their  sons  in" 
dulgences  which  are  almost  certain  to  n  suit  in  ti>i  ir 
demoralization,  if  not  in  total  ruin ;  and  among  the 
habits  which  I  have  observed  as  tending  most  surely 
to  nii:i,  T  know  of  nntic  mrtre  prominent  than  that 
of  parents  permitting  their  sons  to  be  in  the  street 
after  nightfall.    It  is  ruinous  to  their  morals  in 
almost  all  ii^-t:iiirc3.    They  acquire,  under  i  ovrr  ot 
the  night,  an  unhcalthful  and  excited  state  of  mind, 
bad  language  and  practices,  criminal  sentiments,  a 
lawless  and  riotous  Waring ;  indeed,  it  is  in  the 
street,  after  nightfoll,  that  boys  principally  acquire 
the  education  of  the  bad  capacity  for  becoming  dis- 
solute, crimin.il  men.    Parents  should,  in  this  par- 
ticular, adopt  a  most  rigid,  inflexible  rule,  that  will 
never  permit  a  son,  under  any  drcnmstances  what' 
ever,  to  go  into  the  street  aflcr  nightfall  with  a  view 
of  engaging  in  out-of-door  sports  or  of  meeting  other 
bojrs  for  sockl  or  chance  occupatkm.  A  r%id  rde 
of  this  kind,  Invariably  adhoed  to^  will  aoon  deaden 
the  desire  for  such  dangerous  practices. 

Kducation  begins  with  life;  Ikfure  we  are  aware 
the  foundations  of  the  character  are  laid,  and  no 
subsequent  instructions  can  remove  or  alter  them. 
I.inn.xus  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Swedish  clergjuiaiu 
His  father  had  a  little  flower  garden,  i»  which  he 
cultivated  all  the  flowers  which  his  means  or  txsie 
couM  select.  Into  this  little  flower  g.irdcn  he  intro- 
duced his  little  son  from  infancy,  and  this  little  gar- 
den undoubtedly  created  the  taste  in  this  chihi  aiiich 
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afterward  m.viV-  him  the  first  botanist  and  natunllst 
of  his  age,  if  nut  ul  his  race. 

ExcKCiss  IX  Ne&vous  Diseases.— An  English 
writer  and  surgeon,  Mr.  Skey,  expreaaes  his  atrong 

conviction  that  there  are  many  diseases,  at  least  many 
forma  of  indiapositiun,  which,  with  a  strong  will*  may 
be  walked  away,  provided  the  exerdse  be  taken 

s\-stematically  and  rendered  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  daily  treatment.  Tone  is  imparted  by  this  means 
to  both  mind  and  body.  cheerfuTness  replaces  gloom 
and  sjtnpathy  for  others  a  morbid  dwelling  on  self. 
The  exercise  should  be  active  and  not  consist  of 
either  strolling  or  saunterutg  out  of  door«  or  even 
amateur  gardening.  A  good,  brisk  \  .  li  >uUl  be 
taken  at  a  pace  wf  at  le.tst  three  miles  an  hour,  but 
always  stopping  short  of  fatigue.  People  will  be 
often  heard  to  SSiy  that  they  have  plenty  of  exercise 
about  the  house,  and  that  they  are  on  their  legs  many 
hours  of  the  d.iy.  What  is  wanted  for  the  health  is 
exercise  without  fati;^iic  ;  I'.  r  i.ttigue  is  exhaustion, 
and  tlie  desired  object  is  on!v  to  l>c  gained  on  tiie 
terms  just  stated.  The  distance  walkctl  could  be  in- 
creased daily,  and  it  will  be  found  that  increasing 
strength  will  give  re.idinc*s  and  wi'^h  foi  i:u  icising 
cjccrcise.  Tliere  is  an  accumulation  of  incap-ilnlity 
in  those  who  .-ire  aftiicted  with  what  are  vaguely  called 
nervous  <iisordcrs,  which  rt'ink  r  such,  person';  restless, 
fidgety,  irritable,  and  tull  of  strange  fancies,  and 
which  i»  beat  broi^ht  down  to  a  healthy  standard  by 
cxerct'ie  in  the  open  air,  and  its  concomitant  change 
of  M.'m-  :inil  new  trains  of  thought. 

Takental  Ixflue.nces,— There  arc  but  few  mar- 
ried people  wlio  do  not  at  timea  bring  before  each 

other  the  cxnm]-iks  of  their  own  parents  as  mwlcls 
of  some  excellence  which  they  wish  gently  to  hint 
tike  deficiency  of  in  their  own  partners.  The  husband 
who  has  married  the  only  child  of  '-^'nw  t(  r.i!i.  r  fatlu  r 
will  appreciate  this,  "il/^  father  used  to  do  thus  and 
tcJ*  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iroung  lady  who  mar- 
ricF  tTu:  s  .:i  of  .1  rt  .illy  neat,  indefa'i  :.iML-  housekeeper 
of  the  old  school,  may  s]Kak  French  and  Italian, 
may  sing,  play,  and  {3aint  to  |)eHection,  but  if  the 
piano  is  not  dusted,  and  the  rhuh  ^oih-it  and  .uvry, 
or  the  room  disorderly,  or  the  dinner  ill-cooked,  she 
may  hang  her  harp  ui>on  the  willow,  for  his  only 
accompaniment  will  li<:\  '".T/'v  «,•,>/.■'.■/-  nc^  er  kupt  Ikui^u 
in  this  style."  When  the  children  grow  up,  similar 
scenes  ensue  respecting  their  management 

It  is  true  that  persons  of  refinement  and  delicacy  : 
of  feeling  will  usuaUy  avoid  drawing  such  ungracious 
and  often  Irritating  contrasts,  bat  the  feeling  will  | 
remain  equally  strong  in  such  .is  have  been  blessed 
with  excellent  parents,  and  moat  devoted  conjugal 
affection  will  scarcely  serve  to  effitce  it  in  many 
instances.  In  fact,  a  deep  philosophy  lies  under- 
neath it,  invaluable  in  its  results  to  all  the  families 
of  the  earth.  It  is,  that  during  the  long  years  of 
youth  and  home  life,  there  has  been  gradu.iliy  matur- 
ing' wltliiii  I  .i<  h  heart  a  beauideal  conception  of 
Januly  govtintiaul — of  what  a  father  ought  to  be, 
and  what  a  mother  ought  to  be.  In  proporti<jn  as 
the  fantily  is  well  regulated,  each  child  looks  upon 


his  own  father  as  the  most  ixru  ct  of  all  fathers,  .^nd 
his  own  mother  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  mothers. 
.Silently  this  conviction  has  grown  unconactooaly,  till 
hniLight  into  cinitact  witi)  t!ie  conflicting  idea  of  other 
family  arrangements,  and  each  settles  down  to  do 
just  as  his  parents  did,  except  where  he  can,  or 
thinks  he  can,  improve.  That  is  not  a  well-gov- 
erned or  wise  family,  in  which  the  child  does  not 
begin  by  considering  his  father  the  bravest,  most 
noble,  just,  and  generous  of  men,  and  his  mother  the 
moat  tender,  wis^  and  judicious  of  women.  It  may 
not  be  absolutely  true,  but  it  is  true  to  that  child,  as 
far  as  all  practical  pur|>o^cs  are  concerned.  .'\nd  all 
through  life  this  intuitive  disjwsition  to  look  back  to 
the  models  uf  our  youth  in  all  |K)ints  and  follow 
them,  till  we  have  found  better  models  by  which,  in 
part,  wc  modify  our  beauideal  of  excellence,  is  the 
grand  conservative  force  by  which  all  the  results  of 
past  experience  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  life 
are  prcservetL  And  though  we  may  not  wisely  in- 
quire why  were  the  former  times  better  than  these,  yet 
we  may  imitate  and  hold  fiuit  to  tfadr  good  ways 
and  works. 

I.F.T  Ur  i  KoM  1 . Mlii  will  Iinve  atntisement 
and  excitement,  as  certain  as  the  ocean  will  h.ive  its 
Spring  ddes,  and  the  world  its  Samner  flowers  and 
Summer  songs.  How  can  this  inborn  nppctite  l>e 
fed  >  Shall  it  be  Ueated  as  a  crime,  and  handed  over 
to  Satan,  or  shall  it  be. made  to  minister  to  man's 
happiness  acc<irdinp  to  f  )<jfi*s  will  ?  Sh.ill  it  be  i)ent 
i  up  till  it  gathers  strength  enough  to  burst  all  the 
barriers  of  law  and  decency,  and  rush  forth  in  annual 
floods  of  wild  nnd  unbridled  passion,  or  shall  ?5ocicty 
recognise  it,  perceive  how  full  of  good  and  benevo- 
lence it  is,  and  adopt  stidi  wise  plans  as  will  run  it 
off  in  gentle  ritis,  week  by  week,  or  even  day  by  diy, 
to  freshen  .ind  irrigate  the  carih,  and  make  our  hckis 
more  green  and  beantiial } 

Whoever  .idjusts  this  demnnd  tn  (he  nthcr  .ind 
higher  demands  of  man's  nature,  will  confer  an 
inestimable  boon  on  sodety.  All  daaaea  reqirire 
their  amusements  to  be  reformed,  not  lediiced ; 
spread  over,  not  concentrated ;  directed,  not  anni- 
hilated ;  in  a  word,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  S.Lt.in  .irid  brought  into  the  well mdercd  and 
beautifully  balanced  kingdom  uf  Christ  on  earth. 
The  tendency  of  all  extremea  is  to  toss  men  over 

into  their  fip]io>ites.  When  the  swine;  is  lii^hest  on 
uuc  side,  look  out  for  broken  l>eads  and  falls  on  the 
other.  One  cause  of  the  tendency  to  pervert  the 
Sabbath  from  a  holy  day  to  a  holid.iy,  is  the  incessant 
toil,  barren  of  hours  of  rest  and  of  amusement,  and 
gentle  cxciteaoent  during  the  week. 

Hove  iNl^LtlRNCB,— We  shall  never  know,  till  we 

are  ushered  into  eternity,  writes  a  livini;  .mthor,  how 
great  has  been  the  influence  which  one  gentle,  loving 
spirit  has  exerdsed  in  a  bousehdd,  shedding  the 
mild  radiance  of  its  light  over  all  the  common  events 
of  daily  life,  and  checking  the  inroads  of  discord  and 
sin  by  the  umple  setting  forth  of  that  love  wluch 
■'sccketh  not  her  own/' but  whidi  '*soflereth  long, 
and  is  kind." 
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MoKX  OP  Chust.— Those  wito  call  themselves 

Christians  need  n>orc  of  Christ.  How  fi  w,  i  >ni- 
pauratively,  who  believe  upon  htm,  grow  up  to  a.  sym- 
metrical manhood  in  his  service  t  How  fi^w  feet  that 
till  V  :ire  calletl  .saini> --their  vision  filled  with  his 
exceeding  beauty — self  and  sin  crudfied — like  a  hymn 
melodious  with  joy  even  amid  dark  and  ragged  ways  < 
More  of  Cl.ii>t  is  ntdli-d  I'v  prra  hi  r  .Kid  people,  !)y 
the  lofty  and  the  lowiy,  the  wise  and  the  unwise. 
The  multitudes  who  grope  in  spiritual  ignorance, 
I  who  stagger  under  tlu  a  lun  ili  ns,  wlio  shudder  with 
their  lears  and  woes,  who  arc  gliding  toward  terrible 
Tortlces  !n  the  gidtly  whirl  of  business  and  pleasure, 
need  more  of  Christ.  More  of  Christ  would  make 
that  sad  home  blight,  that  wavering  soul  steadfast, 
that  mourning  heart  glad,  that  burdened  conscience 
light,  would  impel  to  merciful  labors  that  .selfish 
nature,  and  make  those  who  stand  apart  in  enmity 
dasp  forgiving  hands.  More  of  Christ  would  smite 
down  sectarian  walls,  strip  the  covering  from  the 
ecclesiastical  shams,  hush  the  whine  of  cant,  blow 
soft  winds  of  refreshment  to  weary  wanderers,  win 
OOtcastS  to  the  fold,  wipe  stigmas  of  exclusiveness 
I  and  mammon  from  the  Church,  i»d  the  joyous  flock 
by  still  waters,  and  make  the  desert  Uossom  as  the 
ros^  More  of  Christ  is  what  we  all  ynnt  in  our 
hearts,  our  homes,  our  Churches,  our  business,  our 
politics,  our  schools,  our  literature,  our  art,  our  gov- 
ernment—more of  his  sweet,  holy,  courageou-s.  sacri- 
ficing spTfit— more  of  his  patiem  e,  Ms  love,  his  ten- 
der apprcciaiinn  of  man.  Yea,  wc  want  him  as  our 
own  precious  Redeemer,  whose  blood  ckuiieth  from 
all  sin.— iPAi;  M  N,  J'Imen,  D,  D. 

Waktsd^  an  Ancbl  r»  Hsavk*.— And  so  death 

closed  those  little  f\T<i — ?:hrnnf1cd  their  light  glances. 
O,  that  the  sun  would  not  come  streaming  on  her 
shrouded  form,  as  if  there  were  no  grief  hi  the  world  ! 

Hiiw  ?weftU'  she  sleeps,  that  little  aiiijcl !  Hnw 
lightly  curl  the  glossy  rings  on  her  white  forehead ! 
You  could  weep  your  very  soul  away,  to  think  those 
cherub  lips  will  never,  n-  vcr  unclose.  Vainly  ymi  ' 
clasp  and  unclasp  that  passive,  darling  hand  that 
wandered  so  often  over  your  cheek.  Vainly  your 
anguishrd  ^hu  ic  strixc-;  l<>  read  the  <ltni  s-my  of 
love  in  those  faded  orbs.  The  voice,  sweet  as  winds 
blowing  through  wreathed  shells,  slumbers  forever. 
And  Mill  the  basy  world  knocks  at  your  door,  and 
will  let  yott  have  no  peace.  It  &houM  in  your  car ; 
its  chariots  rumble  by;  it  smiles  broadly  in  your 
care-worn  face ;  it  mucks  you  as  you  sew  the  shroud  ; 
it  meets  you  at  the  coffin,  at  the  grave ;  and  its  hea\7 
footsteps  trami)  u[>  and  down  in  the  empty  rooms 
whence  you  have  borne  the  dead.  But  it  comes 
never  in  the  hush  of  night  to  wipe  away  your  tears. 
Waiited— an  angel  for  heaven  I  Can  you  look  up? 


HOUGHTS.  I 

I 
i 

I  Can  you  bear  the  splendor  of  that  sight  ?  Ten  tboB<  \ 

s.iixl  cck'siial  U'lnrrs,  gmd  joor  OW1I  ladiant  diiki* 
angel  in  their  midst ; 

"  Id  her  eyw  a  glory  Ugbt,  , 
On  hor  braw  a  fkify  erawB." 

Wanted — angels  for  heaven  1    Cling  not  too  cioaety 
to  your  beautiiul  treasures,  children  of  earth  ! 

No  Sabbatit. — Tn  a  pri^e  essay  on  the  Sabbath, 

\^-rittcn  by  a  journeyman  printer  in  Scotland,  which, 
tor  singular  power  m  language  and  beauty  of  cxprcs*  , 

sion,  h;i«  never  been  surp.issed,  there  occurs  the 
following  passage.    Read  it,  and  then  reikct  for  a 
while  what  a  dreary  and  deadau  page  would  this 
life  present  if  the  Sabbath  were  blotted  out  from  our  ' 
calculations :  I 
Yohefdlow !  think  how  die  abstraction  of  the  Sab-  ' 
bath  would  hopelessly  enslave  the  workin^:  cla^^r  % 
with  whom  we  are  identified.   Tliiiik  of  labor  thus 
going  on  in  one  monotonous  and  eternal  cydc^  Ihnhs  | 
forever  on  the  rack,  the  fingers  firevi^r  sti. lining,  the 
brow  forever  sweating,  the  feet  forever  plodding,  the 
bnun  forever  thmbbmg,  the  sbouldeia  foi«v«r  drop- 
ping, the  I  >iiis  f»rever  aching  and  the  reatleia  Dnnd  ' 
forever  sdieming. 

"  Tiunk  of  the  beauty  it  would  efiace,  of  the  xativj- 
heartcdncss  it  would  extinguish,  of  the  giant  strength 
it  would  Lame,  of  the  resources  of  nature  it  would 
exhaust,  of  the  aspiration  it  would  crushf  of  the  sick*  { 
ncs.s  it  would  breed,  of  the  projects  it  would  wreck, 
of  the  groans  it  would  extwt,  of  the  lives  it  would 
immolate,  and  of  the  cheerless  graves  that  it  would 
prematurely  dig  1    .Sec  them  toiling  and  moiling,  | 
sweating  and  fretting,  pilmlinp  and  hewing,  wcavmg  i 
and  spinning,  strewing  aoJ  ^uiiiciing,  mowing  and  i 
rea|>ing,  raising  and  building,  digging  and  planting, 
unloading  and  storing,  striving,  struggling — in  the 
garden  and  in  the  field,  in  the  granary  and  in  ihc 
barn,  in  the  factoiy  and  in  the  mill,  in  the  warchou.^-e 
and  in  the  sh'^p,  on  the  mountain  and  in  I'lc  c!i!i'  , 
on  the  roadside  and  in  the  wood,  in  the  lIiv  aau  la 
the  country,  on  the  sea  and  on  the  shore,  on  the  | 
earth  in  the  <l.iys  <if  brightness  a:u!  nf  i^'l^'  W!-.u 
a  sad  picture  would  the  worid  present  u       had  no 
Sabbath  r 

DltATH  THE  Entkancb  TO  LiFR.— Heath  is  the 

termination  of  sorrow,  ,nnd  the  bcginniiiL:  of  eternal 
joy.  This  world  is  the  prison*housc,  and  death  is 
Uie  messenger  that  comes,  like  the  angel  to  IVter, 
to  cause  fetters  to  unli>ck  and  to  set  us  free.  It  is 
in  a  future  world  that  the  believer  looks  for  his  por-  , 
tinn,  nor  can  his  hopes  be  accompKshed  but  bydeatk 
It  is  not  death,  but  life  that  he  dreads.  O  life, 
I  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  thy  troubled  .«ccncs, 
thy  i>crplex!lies  and  toils,  thy  sorrows  and  pains. 
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bewitching  allurements  and  strong  temptations !  I 
"would  not  live  alway,  for  my  days  are  vaoi^." 
1    b  there  not  an  appointed  time  ?  I  am  at  a  servant 

that  earnestly  covets  the  shadows  of  the  evening,  as 
a  hireling  that  looketh  for  his  reward.   "  Come,  Lord 
'     Je-ius,  cuine  quickly ;"  fulfill  thy  promise  that  where 
I     thou  art  there  shall  thy  servant  be.   The  day  of  my 
death  is  that  in  which  I  shall  bear  the  blessed  an> 
'     nouncement,  "To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise."  And  what  Uessedness  is  this  to  be  "with 
Cluivi."  safe  ill  lii-  arm-?,  comforted  by  his  love, 
sati:>ticd  in  his  ima^'.,  lui  ULipating  in  all  his  liappi- 
i    ness  and  gl<H7!   As  the  infant  iiiilcB  fe.-iriesH  into 
slrrp  on  the  h<«oni  'fits  mother,  so  may  the  f>iliever 
repose  his  spirit  on  his  merciful  Savior.    .As  the 
I     incense  rising  from  the  oenser  directs  its  perfumes 
toward  heaven,  ns  the  fire  qtii\frin!;  en  llic  .I'tiir 
points  its  spire  to  the  skies,  so  shall  his  spirit,  dis- 
'    missed  from  tUs  mortal  talsemade^  ascend  to  the 
I     bosom  rtf  hi*?  Fnthcr  and  his  God.    Take  cnura^e 
I     ye  that  believe  in  Jesus.    Death  can  have  no  power 
over  you ;  that  last  enemy  shall  be  destroyed— JCimk 
^    Htttry  Gny> 

Geolocv  a  Divinx  TBAcmiti— As  Geology  widens 

her  range  of  inquiry,  and  dci  pcns  l.(.  r  descent  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  epochs  may  be  increased 
in  number  and  modified  in  substance ;  but  their  ex- 

L-tLriLC  cm  mi  luorr  !>c  (;iiestiont d  th.iii  l:i;it  of  the 
I     bluricaoe  or  liic  Hood,  although  wc  sec  but  the  forests 
I    whidi  fhey  have  prostrated,  or  the  harvests  tliey  have 
I     dcstroyciL    Has  the  astronomer  or  the  naturalist 
1    ever  read  such  a  lesson  of  wisdom  to  those  who  live 
anud  these  ruins  of  nature,  and  are  gathering,  Ibr 
!     their  own  and  not  for  their  Maker's  service,  the  rich 
spoils  of  silver  and  of  gold  which  these  very  convul- 
sions have  thrown  into  their  hands?  Has  the  mor- 
'     altrt  ever  enforced  his  homily  on  earth's  vanities  in 
language  SO  breathing  and  »o  burning  as  that  which 
'     lays  Open  the  burying  vaults  where  its  ancient  life  h.-is 
been  entombed  ?   Can  the  divine  match  the  geologist 
in  expounding  the  ancient  but  now  intelligible  text, 
that  "  the  depths  of  the  earth  are  in  His  hands,"  and 
I     that  "  the  strength  of  hiHs  is  his  ? " 

T  it  while  the  mind  rests,  with  a  plexsjng  satisfac- 
titiu,  on  the  grc.it  ikductions  of  philosoi)hy,  it  yet 
;     pants  for  a  fulK  r  ,m<l  higher  revelation.    If  the  man 
of  <  1 IV  li.^s  lx;en   iK'norecl  v^nth  such  magnificent 
apartments,  and  ie<l  at  such  a  luxuri()u.s  table,  may 
I     not  his  undying  and  reasoning  soul  count  upon  a 
spiritual  pnlar<»,  and  slj^h  for  that  intellectual  repast 
at  which  the  Master  of  the  least  is  to  disclose  his 
I    secrets  ?  In  its  rapid  and  continued  expansion,  the 
mind,  conscious  of  its  rnparity  for  a  higher  sphere, 
I     Ceels  even  now  that  it  is  advancing  to  a  goal  more 
distant  and  more  cheering  than  the  tomhi.  Its  ener* 
I     gies  increase  and  iiiultij^'y  under  the  incumlirnnre'.-  'if 
'     age;  and  even  when  man's  heart  is  turning  into  bone, 
»    and  his  joints  into  marble,  his  mind  can  soar  to  its 

highest  flight,  and  "^eize  with  its  firmest  r;ra<*p.  Xor 
I    do  the  afiections  plead  less  eloquently  lor  the  future 

borne;  Age  is  thdr  seaioD  of  warm  and  genial  emo* 
[    tion.  The  objects  loi^  and  Ibndly  clasped  to  our 
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bosom  have  been  removed  by  Him  who  gives,  and  ' 
who  lakes  what  he  gives ;  and  lingering  in  the  valley 
of  bleeding  and  of  broken  hearts,  we  yearn  for  that 
break  of  day  which  b  to  usher  hi  Ctemal  mom — for 
that  home  in  the  house  of  many  mansions  which  Is 
already  prepared  for  us— for  the  promised  welcome 
to  the  threshold  of  the  blest,  where  we  shall  meet 
again  the  loved  and  the  lost,  and  devote  the  eternity 
of  our  being  to  the  service  of  its  almighty  Author. 

Not  Ashamvd  op  Rbligion.— In  one  of  Hannah 

More's  fascinating  letters,  contained  in  hct  "Mem- 
oirs," she  gives  her  sister  an  account  of  an  inter- 
view she  had  recently  hdd  with  the  Turkish  Embas- 
sador tu  (III. at  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  Mohajnme. 
danism.  Pointing  to  some  noblemen  in  the  room, 
the  Embassador  said,  "I  do  not  know  how  these 
lords  do,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  uwn  that  I  retire 
five  times  a  day  to  offer  prayer  and  oblation."  How 
this  fact  may  strike  the  reader,  it  is  not  for  the  writer 
to  know  ;  but  he  felt  on  reading  it,  half  ashamed  of 
some  Christians  whom  he  has  known  to  conceal  their 
character  when  they  ought  to  luve  avowed  it,  and 
wholly  ashamed  of  liimadf  that  he  has  been  so  much 

like  them.  ' 

\\'h)  slioLiId  it  be  so?  Why  should  it  happen  ih.it 
we  should  sometimes  in  early  morning  enjoy  sweet 
conmuininn  \\\\\\  Chii^t  in  the  rlf><!ef  or  at  the  f.utsilv 
altar,  and  iietorc  night  leel  unwiihng  that  persons  of 
the  world,  with  whom  we  have  casually  come  into 
contact,  shotilfl  know  that  wc  p-rnfcss  to  lie  Cltris- 
tians  ?  Is  it  indeed  true  that  we  can  ever  hesitate  to 
believe  in  the  infinite  «Metlcnce  of  Christ,  or  to  set 

a  proper  estimate  on  the  hie'sstiij's  wp  have  rerfivcd 
from  him?  It  was  not  so  always.  There  was  a  jx;- 
riod  when  we  first  discovered  the  predoosnesa  of 
Jcttts  and  his  mercy,  and  when  we  at  once  auned 

"  To  ten  ibe  •inner*  round. 
What  a  dear  Savior  we  had  foaad." 

Were  not  those  happy  days  ?  and  did  we  not  feci 
we  bad  a  blessed  employment?  And  now  that  we 
have  received  his  lavors  for  many  months,  or  even 
for  many  years,  why  hesitate  to  avow  his  cause,  or  to 
make  known  the  riches  of  his  mercy  ?  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  return  to  our  former  feelings  and  practice  ? 
Christian  zeal  should  increase  the  nearer  we  advance 
to  heaven,  instead  of  declining.  Let  us  not,  dear 
reader,  be  ashamed  of  Christ,  lest  he  be  ashamed 
of  ttS. 

WXAKMESS  OF  Faith. — All  anxious  cares  which 
torture  and  distress  the  mind  arise  from  unlxlicf ;  j 
they  arc  contrary  to  our  profession,  dishonorable  to 
our  Go<l,  and  hurtful  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  our 
sniiU.  Tn.  iLfiiiL  they  are  forbid  by  the  Gospel  of 
'  grace  in  the  hnc  to  the  children  of  God.  Hut, 
believer,  tliou  hast  not  so  learned  Christ  as  to  pass 
aw.ny  a  life  of  candcss  indolence  ntid  thoughtless  in- 
activity. No,  vigilance,  industry,  ai.d  fervency  of 
Sphrit  is  a  suitable  frame  ever  to  be  found  in.  Not 
.slothful  in  biis:nc>-«,  but  fervent  in  spirit,  sorvini;  the 
Lord.  Careful  and  diligent  in  the  use  oi  ali  means 
in  thy  power,  both  to  ptocure  Ibe  subsistence  and 
«tl&r«  of  thy  body,  as  well  a*  to  keep  up  the  liveli* 
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ness  and  vigor  of  thy  soul.  Carcfii!  and  diligent,  yet 
without  care  that  bath  di&quietude  and  distress.  As 
to  the  thiogs  oi  this  life,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  all 
thy  anxiety  and  silence  thy  every  fear  and  douht ; 
"  your  Heavenly  Father,"  saith  Jeswi,  "  knoweth  that 
you  have  need  of  them."  He  feeds  the  birds ; 
he  suffer  his  hihc?  to  ^t.m-c  ?  Thou  shalt  h.ivc  al! 
things  needful  for  life  and  godliness.  If  such  a  sinner 
as  t  may  speak  of  himsd^  under  worldly  losses  and 
disappointments  I  have  thought — well.  I  thought  I 
have  not  what  I  expect ;  I  can  very  well  go  to  heaven 
without  it  This  consideration,  thanks  to  my  dear 
Savior,  has  often  brought  a  hc.i\cn  of  contcutnn nt 
to  my  «oul,  in  a  world  of  disappointment — Mojon's 

Faith  that  can  not  Grow  Otft— "  Other  re- 

li^'.'ns  become  siukly  exotics  wht-n  you  tr.^nsiil.mt 
them  from  their  birthplace;  change  of  diniate  is 
fatal  to  their  constitutions.  Christianity  takes  root 
in  every  soil  ;  it  ftir,iri-.hLS  iti  every  clime.  You  can 
not  plant  Mohammedanism  in  China,  or  Confucian- 
ism  in  Turkey ;  the  subtile  system  of  Hmdoc^sm  wilt 
not  do  for  the  untutured  mind  of  the  African.  But, 
thank  God,  Christiaiuty  is  alike  adapted  to  them  all. 
Other  systems  an  content  to  slumber  within  their 
own  territory ;  they  make  no  attempt  to  acquire  do- 
minion over  that  which  is  the  only  proper  sphere  nf 
religion,  the  kingdom  of  mind  ;  Christianity  aims  .u, 
and  avows  its  intention  of  completing,  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  In  distant  parts  of  the  earth  its  ban- 
ner is  now  waving,  the  sign  of  hope  to  the  nations ; 
and  still  its  watchword  is  'Amplats,  amfliu* — ^Guther, 
still  farther  1  Onward,  while  there  Is  a  spot  on  earth 
unexplored  or  a  child  of  man  unsaved.'  Other  relig- 
ions, after  they  exist  for  a  century  or  two,  give  signs 
of  inanition  and  feebleneits ;  the  frailty  of  age  is  upon 
them ;  whereas,  the  strength  of  Christianity  grows 
with  its  years ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  wasting  infhi- 
enccs  of  time  ;  age  Inrings  with  it  no  feebleness  ;  cen- 
turies, ay,  centuries  of  centuries  write  no  wrinkles  on 
its  brow.  It  is  eighteen  hundred  years  old,  and  the 
dew  of  its  youth  is  upon  it." 

Progress  in  Crack, — There  is  a  disparity,  obvi- 
ous to  any  interested  observer,  between  the  Christian 
life  in  its  early  and  its  later  stages.  There  may  be 
visible  in  tl'.o  \Tjiing  discijilc  more  of  stronp  cmotinii, 
for  every  thing  in  religion,  to  his  young  cvpcjitnct, 
is  new  and  strange,  and,  therefore,  exciting.  And 
the  tirst  gushings  of  religious  emotions  wYW  lie  of  the 
more  vehement  and  ardent  kind.  But  as  the  heart 
becomes  better  known,  and  the  great  principles  of 
God's  government  arc  more  cler^rly  seen,  and  the 
solemnities  of  eternity  are  more  deeply  realized,  all 
the  Christian  graces  become  less  the  result  of  fervkl 
ext.i;t:ni(."nt,  and  more  the  result  of  calm  and  cnliglit- 
cned  principle.  If  there  be  not  the  l>eauty  of  the 
green  verdure  of  the  fid^  there  Is  the  ever  more 
wck  >nic:  spc^ade  of  the  generous*  mature,  and  rip- 
ened harvest. 

The  very  nature  of  the  soul  itseIC  in  connection 
with  the  operations  of  grace,  involves  t^ic  f.ict  of  the  | 
progression  of  true  rcUgioii.    Religious  emotions  in 


the  soul  are  produced,  thrnn^;h  the  IIi;ly  Spirit,  by 
its  views  of  Divine  truth.  But  spiritual  truths  do  not 
rush  upon  the  nund  together,  and  as  in  a  massL 
Tlicy  arc  seen  one  after  anot!u:r,  Jn^it  as  wheti  e'><.n- 
ing  draws  on,  the  stars  cover  not  in  a  moment  the 
sky,  but  do  gradually  and  soccearively  appear.  So 
the  <jreat  duLtrints  of  the  Divine  wotd  apixtar  one 
after  another,  each  adding  to  the  spirittul  unaion  of 
the  soul,  and  each  increasing  its  pure  emotion. 

It  is  often  long  before  some  of  the  great  truths  and 
doctrines  of  God's  word  shine  dearly  and  brightly 
tqwn  the  mind.  Their  light  increases  more  and 
more,  and  with  augmenting  power.  Like  the  grow- 
ing light  and  heat  of  the  rising  aun,  do  they  shed 
their  influence  upon  the  mind.  The  mmd  is  more 
and  more  penetrated  by  their  power.  The  sown 
"^eed  of  Divine  truth  aprings  up,  and  gradually  be- 
comes a  tree  so  great  that  the  fowls  may  lodge  among 
the  hnnchc*. 

Forgiveness.— There  is  something  jHicuHarly  sweet 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  blessed  sentiment,  when  wc 
feel  in  our  heart  that  we  can  and  do  truly  forgive  an 
erring  brother.  Wiien  a  brother  has  erred  by  injur- 
ing us,  and  .Tftcrward  comes  to  m'*  \s  ith  a  c!ear  tear  in 
his  eye,  and  with  his  he«i  t  full  of  conlriic  emotions 
and  adcnowledges  his  fault,  and  seeks  our  pardon  for 
the  errors  nf  the  past,  it  is  a  sivtrt  filing  to  grasp  his 
hand  with  a  iHtmlly  fervor  and  say,  "Brother,  with 
all  my  heart  thon  art  forgiven." 

It  is  a  Innu  ntahlc  failing  with  some  to  he  destitute 
of  this  good  principle ;  we  have  met  with  some  who 
never  could  forgive,  but  when  injured  seemed  to  enjoy 
a  wicked  pride  in  ever  afterward  h<>ldiiig  the  erring 
one  at  an  unapproacliable  distance  by  their  malicious 
frowns.  Such  do  not  enjoy  the  sweets  of  life ;  they 
soon  grow  churlish  and  sour-faced — looking  upon  the 
world  as  tlieir  swont  enemy.  This  unforgiving  spirit 
is  a  dangerous  principle  to  foster ;  it  renders  the  pos- 
sc-sor  an  unhappy  wretch,  heartily  dci^piscd  by  all 
who  know  him,  and  a  burden  to  himself  But  he 
who  feels  ever  ready  and  wilfing  to  forgive,  is  blessed 
with  an  attitude  that  **  maketh  man  an  angd.** 

"HewhMHiliildly&ns 
From  human  lipa  that  bleaMd  word,  Korgire ; 
Forgivenes  .      is  tlie  aitiibutc  of  God — 
The  sound  which  opcntth  lie.ivcn  ;  renews  again 
On  earth  lout  Eden's  £ided  bloom,  and  flings 
Hope's  halcyon  h»lo  o'er  (he  wastes  of  life. 
Thrice  happy  be  whose  heart  has  haan  WMlMaM 
la  the  meek  leawin  of  hiumnitjr, 
nat  ke  cm^ve  it  unenwce;  itimpurts 
Cdentitl  gnndsor  to  lh«  hiunm  tmd, 
And  maketll  Rum  an  aogel." 

Tkuth. — In  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to 
speak  the  truth,  it  is  necessary  that  all  likewiM: 
should  Ipani  to  V.'.  m  it  ;  for  no  «peric?!  of  fa!<;c!i"»«jd 
is  more  frequent  than  liattcry,  to  w  hich  the  coward  is 
betrayed  by  fear,  and  the  dependent,  by  interest 
Thn^e  who  arc  tn-ithcr  servile  nor  timorous  are  yet 
desirous  to  bestow  pleasure;  and  witile  j'ct  vuijust 
demands  for  praise  continue  to  be  made,  there  will 
always  be  some  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kindness  will 
dispose  to  pay  them. 
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South-Westkrn  Methodism.  A  Uiti«ry  of  tht 
MHMist  Episcoftd  Chunk  in  tkt  South'  IVesf,  from 
1S44  to  1864.    By  Riv.  CharUs  Elliott,  D.  D.,  I.L. 

author  of  **DduuatiffHS  «f  Romamsm"  "^Unfid- 
ntts  (f  Amerim  Stttvety,*'  "Tke  Great  Stamm,^ 
etc.  RJittd  and  Rnnsed  by  Rev.  Leroy  M.  Vernon, 
A.  .\T.  i2mo.  Pp.if^  Cmeumati:  Hitch' 
coikyfor  tkt  Edi^. 

W«  can  not  better  fadicate  the  dianKter  and  design 

of  eliis  vohiTTic  than  Vy  u^inR  the  words  of  the  author 
and  editor  :  "  It  professes  to  be  a  brief  hi&tory  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi  in  Mnaotnri  and  the 
parts  beyond,  but  especially  of  Misronri,  from  the 
time  of  the  great  se<xs»ion  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1844-^5,  ^  l^esnmine  of  '^^^ 
year  1S65.  Frnni  tliis  n.irrr.tiv'j  fif  fnrt^  r.iul  events 
it  will  be  »ccn  that  to  be  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch  in  these  regions,  during  the  perioil 
alKi\o  sjiecifc'!,  \va-  tlx.-  irrcai'. -t  crime  kn'>\\i\  l)v  the 
pro-slavery  men  of  the  South- West,  as  membership 
in  that  Chorch  ivas  synonymoat  with  negro  thie^ 
incendiary,  insurrectionist,  and  the  like."  The  ma- 
terials for  the  volume  vere  gathered  by  the  venerable 
anthor  wUle  be  ms  editor  of  the  Central  Christian 
Ac'  )  !c,  from  i860  to  186.^  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  incidents  of  violence  and  per- 
seoitton  it  communicated  by  letters  from  the  parties 
involved.  The  ability  of  the  author  to  handle  vipor- 
ously  and  truthfully  the  subject  before  him  is  evident 
to  all  who  Imow  him*  and  only  the  infirmities  of  age, 
unfitting  him  for  the  lalwr  of  arranging  his  materials, 
have  made  the  labors  of  an  editor  neoesaar}'.  Mr. 
Vernon  has  shown  judgment  and  skill  in  arranging 
his  facts  and  incidents  so  as  to  produce  a  readable 
and  interesting  book.  Many  incidents  of  the  war  in 
thcae  regions  are  given,  and  many  chapters  of  dark 
and  terrible  history,  a  ucnrd  of  crime,  of 

pervecution,  martpdom,  and  all  infamy  must  be  writ- 
ten on  high  against  that  "sum  of  all  villainies" — 
human  slavery  I  Here  is  the  record  of  only  a  limited 
territory  and  short  period  of  time,  and  yet  we  shud- 
der as  we  read,  and  feel  ourselves  roused  to  indigna- 
tion over  thcae  villahilcs  and  cruelties.  How  patient 
is  God! 

David,  the  King  of  T'^uafi.  :  A  Portrait  Drawn 
from  Biidt  Histery  and  tht  Booh  of  Psalms.  By 
fintderieh  HfHSam  JTmrnmoeher,  D,  D.,  author  if 
"Elijah  t'lc  Tiihhihr  -ti.  Frcm  the  Cnmau,  h 
Rou,  Af.  C.  Easton,  M.  A.  I2MA  P^  51&  ^1.75. 
N«m  York:  I  far  per  6*  Broi.  Chttittttati:  Robert 
Clarke  &*  Co. 

Dr.  Krummacher  needs  no  introduction  to  English 
readers.  His  name  is  a  household  word  in  religious 
drclc-^.  The  laook  before  us  is  the  most  recent  pro- 
ducticm  of  his  pen,  and  will  take  its  place  as  one  of 


the  best  that  have  emanated  from  the  venerable 
author.  It  is  a  moat  readable  book;  pious,  wise, 
suggestive;  it  traces  the  life  and  history  of  David 
with  minute  accuraqr,  with  unwavering  faith,  and 
with  a  cordial  love  of  the  Fttlmist  and  King  of  Israel 
The  different  scenes  and  incidents  of  those  remark- 
able times  rise  up  before  us  with  all  the  vividness  of 
actual  events  passing  l>efore  our  eyes.  The  key-i»ote 
of  the  volume  is  struck  in  the  very  first  paragraph  : 
"The  history  of  Israel  presents  to  us,  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  a  ground-plan  of  the  whole  history 
«f  the  world.  The  hidden  government  of  the  per- 
sonal God,  guiding  and  training  the  pcoj^lo,  t!n  re 
meets  us  openly  manifesting  itself.  The  v.iiiiiii,  tur- 
t-iin  of  human  designs  and  actions  is  raised,  and  we 
behold,  concealed  by  it,  the  hand,  movin;^  nud  direct- 
ing all  things,  of^  Him  of  whom  it  is  wtiutn,  'He 
woikctli  .ill  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.* 
O,  the  .t!< II .iljle  i:iind(:su-nsiiiti  nf  flod,  who  ■u-nti!d 
thus  help  the  vvcakness  of  our  faith  by  bringing  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  our  vision,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, once  fnr  all,  the  secrets  of  his  loftv  rrrividcncc 
working  through  all  things  in  behalf  of  one  chosen 
people !   No  seeming  chaoa  of  the  events  of  thne 

can  hctii  ei*  irtti  .istonish  or  i>crp!cx  us,  when,  in  the 
two  thousand  years'  history  of  that  nation,  wc  per- 
ceive numberless  illu!«trations  of  a  htghcr  witt  guid- 
ing the  most  intricate  tluc.id?!  which  wind  thcm-selvcs 
through  our  life,  and  at  length  weaving  them  into  a 
web  which,  the  more  it  is  considered,  forces  to  our 
lips  the  words  of  the  npostlc,  '  O  the  depth.s,  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Codl'"  The 
translator  brings  over  the  excellent  thoughts,  and 
cvcr^  il-.e  iKcuItar  form^  of  cxprc-si'>n  cmiilc, nl  \-s 
the  author,  into  a  very  commendable  English  dicss. 
There  are  some  instance*  of  "allegorisng"— on  ex- 
ercise to  which  tl;e  .uithor  is  much  given— that 
think  are  far-fetched,  and  rq|her  detract  from  the 
other  excellenctes  of  the  hotHn.   All  who  read  the 

volume  will  Ix-  wiser  .ind  Jx-tter  men  M^A  ^^"nl':n. 
A  portrait  of  the  author  is  given,  and  the  work  is 
issued  in  excellent  style. 

Pio.NEER  Exi  ERlEXCE;  or,  thi  Gift  of  Pmvtr  re- 
ceived by  Faith.  Illustrated  and  CoHfirmed  by  tkt 
Testinti'tir  ■  /  Fii^hty  Living Mhiistcrs.  Pv)ke  author 
of  "Faith  and  its  EffecU."  Aew  York:  IK  C. 
P^Htr^jr, 

This  neat  volume  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Pal- 
mer, whose  name  has  long  been  familiar  as  an 
earnest  advocate  of  holy  living,  and  whose  labors 
have  l>een  abundant  in  promoting  a  lofty  and  pure 
ideal  of  ChristiaTiity  nnd  the  Christian  life.  The 
subject  of  Christian  perfection  is  rcttiviiig  tntJc.Lstd 
attendon  in  our  Church,  has  awakened  recently  sev- 
eral earnest  discuasiona*  and  has  been  the  theme  of 
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many  pui|>it  discourses,  and  iiuiu-  a  number  of  essays 
and  even  boolu.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  regret,  even 
if  tbe  discnuionB  are  somedmes  a  little  beated^  anil 
some  expositions  of  the  doctrine  arc  quite  different 
from  our  standards,  to  find  the  Church  awake  and 
interested  la  thb  mbject,  and  imia!rin((  after  tbe  way 
to  a  higher  and  hii'itr  life.  The  vnlnniL:  lH.f:jre  us  is 
not  argumentative  or  scarcely  definitive  with  regard 
to  the  doctruw,  Init  k  experimental,  giving  in  brief 
the  tcsfimony  and  cxiwricncc  f  f  citrhty  livin:;  minis- 
ters of  different  denominations  with  respect  to  this 
matter.  Of  these,  four  are  Congregatioralists,  three 
are  I'nptivts,  f  .itr  are  Pre>byicri.>n>,  ntie  Dutch  Re- 
formed, one  Episcopalian,  and  the  others  are  Meth- 
odists. It  contains  an  introduction  by  Bishop  Janes. 
Wc  most  chtfrfuUy  cnniinfiid  this  volume  tO  Vttsy 
inquirer  after  a  higiiL-r  Cliri.stian  life. 

Susy's  Sacrifice.  By  the  author  «/  ^^Littlt  Katy  auJ 

Jolly  Jim;*  He,   i6iwa  306. 
Battlks  Wostk  Fighting.   i6«<».  Pp.  306. 

btbSiE  AT  THE  Sea-Side.  By  jMnnii  If.  Matthinis. 
l6mo.  Pp.  357.  A«w  Yt^-U:  A'aiirt  Carter  <Sr* 
Brtthtrs. 

Three  good  and  intercsdng  books  for  the  children 
at  home  or  in  the  Sabbath  school.  \Ve  sometimes 
have  serious  misgivings  with  regard  to  Ibmishtng  so 
much  reading  matter  to  <^luK!irn  in  the  form  of 
Stories,  and  cnn  not  but  think  that  too  much  of  their 
time  is  occupied  urith  diis  particular  Idnd  of  reading, 
and  that,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Sunday  school,  it 
should  Iw  sandwiched  with  a  liberal  supply  of  books 
communicadng  substantial  information,  fiicts  of  his- 
tory, biography,  science,  etc  And  yet  there  )>  a 
good  case  to  tie  made  out  for  boolu  of  this  class. 
As  we  glance  over  the  three  little  volumes  we  have 
named  here,  we  are  convinced  that  every  child  who 
reads  them  ought  to  be  led  by  tlicm  into  a  purer, 
less  scltijsli,  higher,  and  better  life,  and  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  a  child  to  read  them  without 
receiving  more  or  less  these  impressions  upon  its 
character.  The  characters  may  \yii  li<  titious,  but  they 
arc  natural,  life-like,  except  that  they  arc  s  iiiK  wli.tt 
hrviinri  ordinnrv  life  in  tluir  evi  c!'!  ncc.  The  char- 
aticis  bcic  aic  more  .stll-dcnyui;^,  more  charitable, 
more  gentle  and  obedient  than  the  \ast  multitudes 
of  real  children  ;  but  they  arc  beautiful,  pleasing,  not 
j  impossible  ;  they  are  inspiring,  and  jilace  before  the 
I  young  reader  a  purer  and  higher  ideal  than  is  to  be 
]  found  in  the  companions  and  i^'-ori  nions  of  every- 
tlay  life.  They  arc  lc&M>ns  in  self-culture  ;  not  in  the 
form  of  essays  and  e^dtortatiomi,  but  in  eiiam)des, 
cxhil/iting  the  process  and  the  l>c:utty  of  its  achieve- 
ment. Here  is  "Susy's  Sacrilicc" — perhaps  just 
such  a  Susy  as  is  here  described  never  lived  and 

nuvcr  pns'tcd  throtiph  it)<t  thc-c  processes  of  self- 
denial  and  self-sacrifice ;  but  here  is  an  imaginary 
Susy,  cultivating  an  miBetfish  spirit,  a  gentle  and 

I loving  heart,  by  methods  which  many  real  Susys 
might  adopt,  and  exUUting  a  type  of  character 
many  Si»%-s  might  attain.  Here  are  "Battles  Worth 
Fl  'Jitini;  "— they  arc  "  i  1  aitlc  I't  a  meek  spirit,"  "a 
;    battle  tor  love,"  "a  battle  for  a  goexl  name,"  and  "a 


h.ittle  f  r  pnticncc      and  although  every  character  in  ^ 

the  book  may  be  an  imagiiuuy  one,  and  the  inddeiHs  ! 

conceived  only  by  the  writer,  yet  here  are  Icasoos  fai  ; 
the  art  of  self-culture,  in  the  attainment  nf  "  a  n-cc'^ 

spirit,"  a  "  loving  nature,"  patience  and  a  good  name,  1 

as  clear  and  fbrdUe  to  the  diUdren  who  read  then,  ■ 

as  would  \k  to  ?onic  nf  us  one  of  iIk  so  inimitable 
lectures  of  Matthew  Arnold  himself  on  human  cul- 
ture. Therefore  we  commend  books  like  diese  to 
our  homes  and  Sunday  schools. 

A  SmaLLFK  Hiktokv  ok  E.noI^SI).    Front  the  F.c.r. 
liest  Times  to  t/u  year  1S62.   Edited  ty  Uiiiiam  [ 
SmMtLL.D.   i6imA  /yw357.  %\>.  XewYtHt; 
Ihxrpcr  6*  BrcAert,   G$uiHtn^:  Hobert  Ctarh  < 
<&*  Co.  I 
This  is  another  of  Dr.  Smith's  series  of  school  ! 
histories,  adapted  to  a  gr.-idc  still  lowcr  down  tlun 
"The  Student's  Histories."    They  arc  admiuLle  | 
condensations,  and  well  adapted  for  the  lower  forms  | 
in  schools  or  for  children's  reading  at  home.   Tbe  i 
present  volume  is  a  careful  and  trustworthy  account     ,  [ 
of  English  history,  brought  down  to  our  own  day. 
and  compiled  from  the  most  recent  autbonties.  It  { 
is,  liidi  ..<!,  an  ndtnir;iMv  mnstructed  and  written  his-  I 
tory,  aiul  ni.i)  be  sntclv  commended  to  tbo^e  who 
have  not  means  to  buy  ihc  larger  histories  or  time  to 
rr.icl  thcni.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  by  eagtaviogs  | 

on  ' 

New  Grammar  ok  French  Grammars:  IViti  \ 
Nttmf rents  Exercises  and  Examf<les  Hhistrathe  vf  ' 
Ez>ery  Rule.    By  Dr.  J'.  /><•  //  w,  M.  A..  /:  F..     '  \ 
/.  S.    lima.    Pp.  290.    Atw  Vtfri:  D.  AppleU/n 
<Sf  Co.   Gndntttdi:  R.  W.  CamU  A*  Co.  | 
Tlic  title,  "  Grammar  of  CraminnT---."  does  not  in-  ' 
dicate  an  egotistic  estimate  of  the  book,  but  tbe  , 
character  of  the  work  as  comprising  the  substance  j 
of  all  the  most  approved  Froiuh  Grannnnr--  otant, 
and  especially  of  the  standard  work  "Gramnutirc 
des  Grammalrea,"  sanctioned  by  the  French  Acad-  | 
emy  and  the  University  of  Paris.    It  is  certainly 
among  the  beat,  if  not  itself  the  very  best  grammar 
extant  for  the  thorough  study  of  the  Fk«nch  language. 
It  has  already  secured  an  established  reputation,  and 
this  new  and  improved  edition  will  make  it  still  more  1 
a  favorite  in  our  schools  and  coU^es.  | 

The  Sunday  School  Hand*BooK:  A  Cmpamm 

ftt  PlUton,  Superintendents,  'l'eaehtr$%  Senior  Si  M- 
ars,  and  Parents.    By  Erwin  JJmu,  A.  Af.    ibatA.  j 
Jp.^20.   $1.25.    Cindnitati :  Pot  ^  Uiickeeci,  \ 

We  are  prepared  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this 

little  volume  for  several  rea.sons:  firs!,  ^^c  have  lieen 
long  expecting  it;  secondly,  we  have  been  looking 
for  an  excellent  book  when  it  should  appear ;  thirdly, 
we  have  rnnfidcnce  in  the  ability  of  the  author  \'t  fTo 
his  work  well ;  fourthly,  we  felt  that  just  such  a  work 
was  needed  In  our  Sabbath  schoolst  and  fifthly,  now 

th.it  the  work  h.i--  np[>c.irccl.  wc  fin<\  it  to  !ic  all  tlint 
we  have  been  anticipating  for  it.    Mr.  House  writes  i 
from  the  school-room ;  he  is  a  practica]  and  observ* 

ant  Siifd;!'.  school  workti.  uul  1i:ik  h.i<l  t  x]hi  ii-i  ic  ; 
in  .ill  the  departments  ol  .Sund.iy  school  labor  of  1 
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which  he  wTitet;  he  has  called  to  his  aid  the  ex- 
perience and  suggestions  of  many  eminent  Sunday 
school  men*  and  has  made  use  of  all  the  sources  of 
information  and  suggc;>tions  he  cuuld  find.  The  re- 
sult is  a  little  volume  full  of  the  best  and  wisest  sug- 
CesiioM  tat  the  various  exerdses  of  the  Sunday 
adiOOl  filNB  the  government  by  the  superintendent 
to  the  care  of  the  "little  ones  "  in  the  iniant  class. 
It  has  diapters  on  the  improved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, on  illustrations,  pictmial  and  object- teaching, 
the  blackboard,  management  of  teachers'  niLctin<;s, 
conventions,  and  institutes.  The  uork  is  isbui;J  ia 
very  neat  style,  on  laid  and  tinted  paper,  and  in  a 
very  ( !i  ir,  oUl-stvic  tvjic.  N'k  officer  or  tcnchtr  in  n 
buiul.iy  schaul  can  f.iil  tu  be  bciictucd  by  iu  pcruaaL 

THK  Revivalist:  A  CoJiectim  of  Choice  Revivai 
Ifymnt  and  T^aieSt  OrigimI  and  Seieeted.  By 

I/illman,  author  cf  "  Su/riiay  School  Hymns 
and  Revivtd  Choruses.'"  Far  sale  at  all  Mithodist 
Mtttmt. 

The  title  sufficienUy  indicates  the  character  of  this 
neat  little  book.  It  contains  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  hymns  and  tunes,  both  old  and  new,  consisting 
lar.^oly  <){  old  and  funiliar  hymns  and  harmonics 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  revivals,  while  the  closet, 
fireside,  Sunday  school,  prayer  and  class  meetings 
have  not  been  forgotten.  It  strikes  us,  from  the 
little  examination  we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  as 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has 
been  ptepacetL 

Harper's  Phrase-Book  ;  or,  Hand-Booli  cf  Trax-el- 
Talk  for  Trai-cUrs  and  Schools.  By  IV.  Pembroke 
Fetridge,  author  of  /far/'er's  Ifand-Pook.  Small 
quarto.  Pp.  309.  51.50.  Nav  York:  Harper  <&» 
Brothers.    Cincinnati:  R^'-h-rt  CliyJ:,:  Co. 

"  The  object  of  the  present  work  is  t^vofuld :  first, 
to  form  a  oompankm  to  *  Harper^  Hand-Book  for 
Tia^feler^'  by  the      of  which  tovrUts  can  dispense 


with  that  bugliear,  a  dishonest  courier,  reducing  their 
expenses  tliereby  forty  per  cent.;  secondly,  to  fill  a 
vacuum  caused  by  the  absence  of  such  a  work,  b<jth 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  hi  the  hands  of 

private  students."  It  is  a  giiiHe  to  rnnvcrsati  i  n  in 
English,  French,  German,  ami  Italian  on  a  new 
and  improved  plan,  with  concise  and  explicit  rtdes 

for  the  pronunciation  of  the  different  languages.  To 
the  traveler  who  is  not  fluent  in  the  use  of  the  above- 
named  3angu.>j;cs  it  wiii  prove  an  invaluable  compan- 
ion, and  tu  the  student  (if  these  languages  it  will  fnr- 
ui;>h  many  valuable  rules,  principles,  and  suggestions. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hari'Er's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Gkk.at 
Rebeluon.  Nos.  35,  26»  27,  2S. — We  have  often 
spoken  of  this  most  desiradde  history,  which  the 
Harpers  arc  issuing  in  numliers,  each  num!>er  con- 
taining about  twenty-five  pages,  large  totiu,  and 
copiously  illtntntted  with  Jbll-page  engravings.  The 
piililishers  now  announce  the  whole  work  wilt  be 
completed  in  thirly-five  num1x;rs,  containing  one 
t  housand  illustrations.  Number  twenty-eight  reaches 
to  "  the  political  devdopmenta  of  1864."  30  cents 
per  number. 

CiLA.Mi)ERs's  Encyclopedia.  A  Dictionaty  0/ 
C/ithenei  Kmndt^  Parit  127, 128;  129^  25  ce$at 
each.    Philadelphia:  y.  B.  Li/fitueU&»  Co.  CimiU' 

nati:  Robert  Clarke  &*  Co. 

PAMPHLfl'S. — CMtfft  Fast- Day  Sermon.  Ily  Kcv. 
D.  H.  Wheeler,  D.  Dh  Professor  in  the  North- West- 
ern Ui\iversity.  7"'.  I.<r.^-  cf  Purity  as  Related  to  the 
Christian  Life  and  Christian  Chureh.  liy  Kev.  T.  C. 
Gardner,  A.  M.,  Presiduig  Elder  Ann  Arbor  District 

Anmutl  Ri-port  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  year  1867.  Fif- 
uen^  Amaul  Report  ^  At  TVatt  SodOy  ^tke  Mttk' 
o^Epuetfal  Ckttfek^fir  tht  Year  1867.  - 
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Sardines. — The  lovers  of  sardines  sboidd  know 
that  the  fish,  which  fiumishes  tiwm  with  sodi  a  deli- 
cious repast,  belongs  to  the  herring  family,  and  genus 
aloio.  The  popular  name  was  given  to  it  by  Cuner, 
who  was  the  flnt  to  assign  it  to  a  distinct  place  in 
the  finny  tribe  He  called  it  Mrdma,  firom  which  it 
is  known  as  the  sardine. 

Sardines  are  caught  principally  along  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  Portugal.  The 
fisheries  employ  a  large  number  of  men  and  women. 
The  fishing  vessels — of  eight  or  ten  tuns  each,  and 
carrying  a  crew  of  from  six  to  ten — go  out  two  or 
three  leagues  from  the  land,  and  watch  for  shoals  of 
fish.  When  llicy  stc  them  they  spread  their  gill-nets 
for  them,  and  sc.Ltt<  r  on  the  water  the  bait  which  has 
been  piqparedt  and  which  consists  of  the  eggs  and 


j^ECORD. 

flesh  of  fish,  especially  of  cod  and  mackerel,  and, 
sometimes,  of  salted  fish.  I^rgc  quantities  of  sar- 
dines are  taken  in  this  way.  Some  are  .salted  on 
board,  and  others  are  carried  on  shore,  and  either 
sold  fresh,  or  prepared  for  shipment  For  the  latter 
purpose  they  are  salted  and  packed  aw;iy  in  tin  <  .uis, 
with  melted  butter  and  olive  oil,  which  is  poured 
upon  them  In  an  almost  boilmg  state.  The  cans  are 
scaled  up  to  prevent  the  air  reachinig  the  fish,  and 
are  then  ready  fur  shipment 

Faraday's  Theory  of  l.lFJt. — Professor  Faraday 
adopts  Flourin's  physiological  theory  that  the  natural 
age  of  man  is  one  hundred  years.  The  duration  of 
life  he  believes  to  be  measured  by  the  time  of  growth. 
When  once  the  bones  and  epiphyses  are  united  the 
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body  grows  no  more ;  and  it  is  iU  twenty  years  this 
in  matt.  In  the  camel  it  takes  place 

at  ei>;ht ;  in  the  horse  at  five  ;  in  the  lion  at  four  ;  in 
tiie  dog  at  two ;  in  the  rabbit  at  one.  The  natura] 
termination  of  life  i«  five  removes  from  these  several 

)XMnt-s.  Man,  being  twenty  years  in  growing,  lives 
live  times  twenty  years,  that  is,  one  hundred ;  the 
camel  is  eiglit  years  in  growing,  and  lives  forty  years  ; 
the  hone  five  years  in  growing,  and  he  lives  twenty- 
five  years ;  and  so  with  other  animals,  llic  man 
who  does  nut  die  from  sickitess  or  accident  lives 
evcry-wlicre  from  eighty  tO  A  hondre<i  years.  Provi- 
dence has  given  to  man  a  century  of  life ;  but  he 
(I'ics  not  attain  it,  because  he  inherits  disease,  cats 
uiuvhnlcsome  food,  gives  license  to  passions,  and 
allows  vexations  to  disturb  his  healthy  equipoise  ;  he 
docs  not  die ;  he  kills  himself.  He  divides  life  into 
two  equal  halves  growth  and  decline;  and  these 
Inilvfs  into  infancy,  youth,  virility,  and  age.  Ii  uncy 
extends  to  the  twentieth  year ;  youth  to  the  fiUicih, 
because  it  is  during  this  period  that  tlie  tissues  be- 
come firm ;  virility  from  fifty  to  seventy-five,  durin'i 
which  llic  organism  remains  complete;  and  at  sev- 
enty-five  old  age  commence^  to  last  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  ns  the  diminution  of  reserved  forces 
is  hastened  oj  retarded. 

Tobacco  in  the  U.nited  SrAi  liS.— The  St.  Louis 
Democrat  has  compiled  the  following  statement  of 
the  toliacco  crop:  Missouri  rejiiM ti  d  .it  12,000  Id 
15,000  hogsheads.  This  is  far  beyond  an  average 
crop,  but  it  is  said  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  is  un- 
nsii.tlly  goiul.  In  Virginia  the  crop  has  fallen  off 
one-third — it  is  reported  at  70,000,000  pounds — but 
"  is  the  best  ever  made  as  respects  quality.**  Tn  some 

counties  of  North  Carolina  lands  which  li.id  heen 
prcvioasly  clevo'ed  to  tobacco  were  this  year  planted 
with  cotton.  The  yfeld  of  that  State  is  3  $.000,000 
pounds  ;  Tennessee  it  ;,9/oo.ooo ;  Kentucky  at  61,- 
000^000;  Texas  at  90,000;  Alabama  at  270,000;  Ar- 
kansas at  1,700,000 ;  Florida  and  Georgia  each  600,- 
000 ;  Lo«isi.ina  .it  .io,c<30  ;  .South  Carolina  at  35,coo ; 
.Maryland,  35,000,000,  and  the  Northern  States  at 
52,100,000. 

Locomotive  Mani;f.\CTI'RK. — An  official  return 
gives  6onie  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  manu- 
focturc  of  railway  locomotives  in  Germany.  In  1864 
the  number  of  locomotives  un  the  German  railways 
was  4<768t  574  of  wUch  were  manufactured  abroad, 
while  Germany  now  not  only  htiilds  !irr  own  locomo- 
tives, but  scut  i,ooo  last  year  to  other  countries,  such 
as  Switterland.  Italy,  Fhmce;,  and  Russia.  The  num- 
Iver  of  engines  now  used  on  the  railways  of  (tfrmnny 
is  5,250,  340  of  which  have  to  be  replaced  every  year. 
The  lan^t  of  the  German  factories  is  that  of  Borzig, 
i  of  Ik-rlin,  which  has  built  2,000  railway  engines  ?^tnce 
I  it  was  first  established,  in  1841.  Of  the  others  the 
jirincipa!  »  that  of  Haffel.  in  Bavaria,  that  of  the 
Austrian  railw.iy  compatiic^,  :it  Vienna,  EgerStolTk, 
at  Hanover,  and  Henschl's,  at  Casscl. 

Facts  and  Fkeaks  o¥  Curre.ncy,— Many  thii\gs 
have  lieen  used  at  different  times  as  monqi^-cowrfe 


shells  in  .\/xica ;  wampum  by  the  American  Indians ; 
cattle  in  ancient  Greece.  The  Carthaginians  used 

leather  as  money,  ]irnl).-ibly  bearing  some  in.irk  or 
stamp.  Frederick  If,  at  the  siege  of  Milan,  issut^l 
stamped  leather  as  money.  In  1360,  John  the  Good, 
King  of  France,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  cele- 
brated Black  Prince,  and  sent  to  England  till  ran>  1 
somed,  also  usued  leather  money,  having  a  snail  ' 
silver  nail  in  tlie  center.  Salt  is  the  common  money 
in  Abyssinia  ;  codfish  in  Iceland  and  Newfoundland. 
"Living  money,"  slaves  and  oxen,  passed  current 
with  the  Anglo-.Saxons  in  payment  of  debts.  Adam 
Smith  says  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  village  in 
Scotland  where  it  was  not  uncommon  for  workmen 
to  carry  nails,  instead  of  money,  to  the  baker's  shop 
and  the  ale  house.  Marco  Polo  found  in  China 
money  made  of  the  lark  of  the  mull)crry-tree,  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  sovereign,  which  it  was  death 
to  I  ountf  rfcit.  Tul>,irrfv  wn-^  generally  used  as  money 
in  Virginia  up  to  it>6o,  nny-scvcn  years  after  the 
fotmdation  of  that  colony.  In  1641  the  Legislature 
of  M,'<s<;nchn«!f (fs  cnncterl  th:»r  wheat  should  be  re- 
ceived in  p.iyment  of  all  debts ;  and  the  crmvention 
in  France,  durii^;  the  Revolution,  on  a  proportion  < 
of  Jcan-Hnn-Sninle*  Andref.  lon«i  disrii'^cd  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  wheat  as  money,  as  the  mea&ure 
of  value  of  all  things.  Platina  was  coined  in  Russia 
firom  1828  to  1845. 

Vesitvius. — Professor  Palmicri,  of  Naples — who 
has  been  studying  the  eruptions  of  Mt.  Vesuvius — 
thinks  the  volcano  acts  under  lunar  influence.  In 
truth,  the  periods  of  its  greatest  eruptions  get  every 
day  about  half  an  hour  later,  coinciding  with  the  j 
movements  of  the  moon.  This  observation,  if  trust*  ' 
worthy,  confirms  the  theory  that  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  molten,  in  which  ca.se  its  substance  would  be 
as  much  subject  to  tlte  laws  of  tides  as  the  oceans. 

Division  ok  Property  is  Ireland.— An  English 
newspaper  sa>^ :  "  The  total  nunibcr  of  holdings  in 
Ireland  have  been  as  follows:  1S41,  691,202 j  IS51. 
608,066;  I S6 1,  60S, 5f4;  1S66,  597,69a  The  droUnu- 
tion  of  those  above  one  acre,  and  under  five  acres,  has 
been  gradual  but  continuous,  thus:  1S4I,  ^lO^jfii 
1851,  88,083:  1S61,  85.4fHj;  1866,  79,742.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  above  fifteen  acres  and  under  thirty, 
h.u  c  v.ii  in!  .(s  Tollows  :  1841,79.342;  1851,141,311;  ; 
1.S61,  141,251  ;  ili66,  jj6,5oa  While,  finally,  those 
of  thirty  acres  and  upward  ha\  c  incrcncd  as  follows : 
1841,  48,625:  iK?!,  149,090;  1S61,  157.833; 
1 58,794.  Thus  the  mixerably  small  holdings  arc /i?ur 
times  fiu/er,  and  those  of  respectable  sise  are  tkm 
f! fit's  m(>re  twmtmu  tluin  they  were  m  quarter  of  a 

century  ago. 

Loui^jiANA. — Louisiana  was  6cttle<i  !>>•  the  French 
in  1717.  In  1763  it  was  ceded  to  Spain,  and  in  iSoo 
transferred  to  France,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  the 
United  Sutes  for  ^  15,000.000  in  1S03.  The  Si.uc 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  i8l3.  In  1S60  :lic 
population  of  New  Orleans  wa-i  168,000;  in  i.^S  it 
is  260,00a  The  coast  line  extends  1,256  miles,  not 
indttding  the  islandSf  that  gives  994  miles  additktnaL  | 
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The  inland  navigajion  is  greater  than  tint  of  any 
other  five  States,  and  amounts  to  twenty  thousand 
mites.  There  it  scnroelj  any  (Mint  in  the  State  that 
is  twenty  miles  from  navigation.  Three  fnurt lis  cf 
the  State,  comprising  the  upland  and  alluvial  portion, 
is  covered  with  live  oak,  pnie,  cypreM»  white  oak, 
post  oak,  pum,  ash,  and  other  lumber.  There  are 
1,000  lakes,  of  which  thirty-one  are  oonsiderabie  in 
size,  and  all  are  filled  with  fine  fiah.  There  are  tixty- 
three  different  rivers  nnc!  !iavoi;<,  of  stifficic'iit  si/c  to 
be  useful.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  Bute  for  Soo 
miles,  and  the  Red  River  more  than  600:  the  Atch- 
.-iTil-iva  nnrl  Ounchita  -<:<■:.  .-ind  the  ?a1)inc  (>oo.  TIioic 
arc  446  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  and  new  lines 
talked  oC  One^half  <rf'  the  State  is  rolling  upland, 
w  here  the  hills  never  exceed  250  feet  in  hight ;  one- 
fourth  IS  alluvial,  and  the  residue  prairie  and  sea 
marsh.  Much  of  the  upland  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  will  soon  be  sold  under  the  bomestead 
Xxm.—Nem  Y«rk  Exprtu, 

ABY5SINTAN'  AvTloriTii'^.— The  T.oiulon  Mii-^rnm 
has  an  agent  with  the  army  in  Abyssinia  collecting 
nuuraaoipta  and  other  monvmenti  of  antiqaity.  In 
one  of  the  churrhc«  hns  been  found  an  odd  painting, 
not  so  antique,  repretienting  the  passage  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Moses,  atmding  on  the  farther  banit,  is  shaking 
his  rod  with  mockinc;  irony  over  Pharaoh,  whose 
borse  is  being  rapidly  submerged,  while  the  Egyptian 
infimtry,  already  nearly  in^lfed,  are  holding  their 
firelodts  over  their  heads. 

Christian  Rkmcs  in  FraN' f.. — Important  an-! 
iotexcsting  archaeological  discoveries  have  been  re- 
cently made  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  theater 
at  Angers,  in  France,  to  replace  iliat  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  locally  was  known  to  have  been  the  cradle 
of  Christianity  in  Anjou,  and  the  escwratioos  ka  the 
foundations  h.-ivo  1  lid  bare  the  Gallo^Roman  ch.-ipcl 
in  which  the  first  bishops  of  Anjou  oflbaated  to  the 
pagans  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Tivo 
crypts  have  been  disinterred,  with  Roman  and  Gothic 
capitals,  and  many  curious  architectural  details.  I  hc 
cT>'pts  contained  a  lai^  number  of  very  fine  sar- 
cophagi, in  which  were  skeletons  in  good  preserva- 
tion, ecclesiastical  ornaments,  wca|>ons,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  jewelry,  including  ear  and  finger 
rings.  All  the  o1>ji<  ts  capable  of  being  removed 
have  been  deposited  in  the  muscom  at  Angers. 

The  Grwfs  at  Andersovvii.i.k  Prison  Ckmk- 
TERY. — About  1,000  y.irds  north-west  from  the  prison 
pen,  and  almut  1,200  from  the  railroad  station,  is  the 
cemeticrv  in  wliirh  are  buried  alx)iit  14,000  wti. 
The  first  300  were  buried  in  coffins,  lite  next  900 
were  covend  with  boards  and  boughs,  and  from  that 
num1)cr  to  12,^40.  Ihc  hodi*^  wrrc  Imrii-d  'i  M'  r 
to  shoulder,  in  trenches  alx)ut  three  feet  deep  and 
six  feet  wide.  About  1,000  bodies  have  been  brought 
here  from  ^facnn,  Amcr!ai<:,  Colnmbos,  Knpaula, 
Albany,  and  other  points  in  the  vicinity. 

The  varions  States  of  the  Union  are  represented 
in  the  cemetery  as  f  dlow?:  namely,  Alabama,  15; 
Connecticut,  291  ;  I  >ela\varc,  45  ;  I^isfrict  of  Colnni- 


iMa,  I.)  ;  Tl'inrMs,  Infitana,  624;  Iowa,  2l6;  Kan- 
sas, 5  ;  Kentucky,  456  ;  Louisiana,  I ;  Maine,  333 ; 
Maryland,  194 ;  if  assachosetts,  774 ;  Midiigan,  656 ; 
Minnesota,  50;  Missouri,  \\i  \  New  Hami>shire, 
144;  New  Jentcy,  170;  New  York,  2,534;  Norilt 
Carolina,  ty;  Ohio,  1,074;  Pennsytvania,  1,825$ 
Rho<!e  Inland,  74 ;  Tennessee,  7S0  ;  Vermont,  z\o  ; 
Virginia,  279;  Wisconsin,  254 ;  United  States  Army 
546 ;  United  States  navy,  99.  Six  men,  who  mur- 
dered the  slid;,  ncre  In-  their  Cinnr.idfi — they 
are  buried  separate  from  the  others.  Three  women 
were  discovered  among  the  pnaonera,  and  are  buried 

amoii;X  the  soldiers.  Kacli  IxkIv  in  the  r;  :i)i  ter',  Ir.is 
a  numbered  stake,  with  regiment,  etc,  with  the  date 
of  death.  The  cemetery  is  on  a  level  piece  of  ground, 
and  is»  tn  some  ptooea»  soft  and  sinking 

VOMANIC  ERUmON  IN  SANDWICH  ISLANDSL^ 

The  eruption  of  the  volcano  Mauna  I>oa  is  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  modern  history.  Since  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herodanettm  there  has 
not  Ixrcn  so  gii;antic  a  convulsion  of  nature  as  that 
which  has  transpireil,  and  is  perhaps  still  transpiring, 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  l  ids  volcano  is  situated  in 
the  center  of  the  Inland  ni"  Hawaii,  and  gradually 
ascends  till  it  rc,icht-»  a  hight  of  13,758  feet.  It  is 
covered  with  craters,  only  one  of  which,  Kilaua,  ap- 
pear? to  be  now  in  action.  'I'his  is  three  and  a  half 
miles  in  length,  two  and  a  hail  in  width,  and  1,044 
feet  in  depth,  and  stands  at  an  elevation  of  over  4,000 
feet  a!>ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  oi  hardened  lava,  ranging  from 
600  to  s,9oo  feet  in  vridth  and  659  feet  in  depth.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  crater  is  a  lake  of  liquid  fire,  con- 
tinually surging  and  giving  to  the  clouds  above  a 
beautifiil  silvery  look  in  the  day,  and  a  bright  red  at 
night.  Siiu  e  iP>4i  there  have  been  three  eruptions 
from  this  crater,  the  last  of  which,  in  January,  1S59, 
Ixsted  for  nearly  ten  months,  and  was  of  terrible 
grandeur.  Streams  of  lav  i  wen:  hurled  from  the 
craters  to  a  hight  of  from  200  to  500  feet,  and  after 
they  had  fidlen,  traversed  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
where  tlie  liquid  fiie  flowed  into  the  sc.i,  (iti\irv'  iMck 
the  waters.  Those  who  witnessed  the  meeting  of 
the  two  elements  describe  the  scene  as  one  of  awiiil 
splendor.  Qnitc  a  r.umber  of  shockB  of  eartlM)tiake 
accompanied  the  eruption. 

Cosr  OF  Religion. — Religion  is  most  costly  in 
Utah,  where  every  inhabitant  has  to  pay  an  average 
of  $22.  This  is  f  18  in  Rhode  Island  ;  514  in  Con- 
necticut i  nearly  11^13  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Masaadtusetts}  over  $11  in  New  Jersey ;  if)  in  New 
York, and  nearly  $8  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  almost  .is 
exjicnsive  in  Delaware.  The  value  of  Church  prop- 
erty, which  was  $87,000,000  in  1850,  had  risen  to 
.^iji  .coo.ooo  in  I  Soo — being  an  increase  of  184,000^- 
oco.  The  incre.-tse  in  church  accommodations  in  the 
same  decade  exceeded  5,000,000. 

Exi'ORT  OF  CoTTO.N  Goop."!. — What  Senator 
Sprague  had  to  say  tlie  odier  day  regarding  how  our 

Tnarnifnctt!rer«!  were  beaten  in  the  markets  of  the 
uitrld  1  y  t!i  .SI.  of  other  nations  is  supported  by  fig- 
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urcs  of  ofi:  cvpiirts  Hir  .i  scries  of  yf.irs.    Of  cnHini 
goods,  for  instance,  there  were  exported  from  tliis 
I    port  and  Boston  in  the  year  1867,  32,906  package!!. 

Tho   r\[i'>rts    from    the  s.inic    iwn  ])orts    m  iS(>o 
nmountcd  to  119,876  packages,  and  in  1S61,  72,872 
packages.  The  last  year  was  lai^ger  than  dnt  of  1866, 
the  p.ickagcs  sriu  iV.jm  IJoston  and  New  York  for 
1866  being  no  more  than  15,91^  packages.   This  in- 
crease,  however,  has  been  manifestly  tlie  ivsult  of  the 
low  prices  which  have  ruled  for  the  raw  material,  cot- 
I     ton.    In  i860  there  were  shipped  from  New  York 
I    4,813  packages  to  Mexico,  last  year  only  1,090.  In 
j     i860  New  York  sent  to  the  Kast  Indies  and  China 
I    47i735  packages ;  in  1867  only  4.55S  packages.  To 
1    ports  on  tiM  west  coast  of  South  America  there  were 
sliipped  from  New  York  in  i$6o  13,294  packi^es; 
I    last  year  1,024  packages.   The  trade  of  this  port  to 
r>razil  has  not  fallen  off  in  so  marked  a  proportion,  but 
{    nevertheless  the  decline  is  a  large  one.   The  export 
to  that  country  was  8»i03  packages  in  1860  and  2,343 
in  I.S67. 

TIicsc  figures  show  an  imsatislactory  State  of  trade. 

With  an  almost  infinite  water  power  avnil.ihic  f<.T  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  the  raw  m.iterial 
of  tlic  l)est  staple  in  the  worhl  in  quantity  at  our  very 
il.mrs,  \vc  have  m.'tflo  nu  .iinuri!  cxprirf  fi.im  tin'  two 
ciiiet'  cxpoftiiig  points  01  only  iJ.yoO  packages,  the 
aggregate  value  of  which  must  be  set  down  in  the 
n(  ,1  Ix  rhood  of  ?3,ooo,ooo.  Twenty-five  per  cent, 
added  to  thi^,  or  at  Ica^st  four  millions  of  dollars  at 
the  ootskie,  will  cover  the  amoant  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  in  manufactures  of  cotton — and 
tliiti  in  a  year  wlien  the  price  of  raw  nuterial  has  been 
tow  as  to  form  an  almost  unregarded  element  in 
j  the  calculations  of  manufacturers.  The  amount  of 
raw  cotton  entering  into  the  year's  export  of  manu- 
factured cottons  has,  at  a  rough  estimate,  not  eiioeeded 
20,000  bales,  that  is  tr.  <;ny  nb  .ut  one  per  cent  of  last 
year's  yield  in  the  country. — Sffrkho/di-r. 

Chukch  DlSTRlBtrriON. — The  different  religious 
I)ersaasions  are  variously  distributed.  For  example, 
there  are  more  Methodists  in  Ohio  tlmn  in  any  other 
State  i  more  Baptists  in  Georgia ;  more  Presbyteri- 
ans m  Pennsylvania ;  more  Roman  Catholics  in  New 
^■o^k ;  ten  times  more  Unitarians  in  Mas!,.-ichusetts 
than  in  any  other  State ;  more  Coogregationalists  in 
Massachusetts ;  more  Protestant  Episcopals  in  New 
^'|>^k  ;  more  Qu.ikers  in  N'ew  York  ;  alsn  more  Jews, 
Ihitch  Reformed,  Univtrsalisls,  and  Shakers.  There 
is  not  a  single  Spiritualist  Church  in  Pennsyh'ani.x 
In  this  estimate  through  census-takers,  I  believe  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Kpiscopals  are 
understated  There  must  be  nearly  3,000,000  of  the 
former,  and  over  1,000^000  of  the  latter. 

Nf.w  REi.iotofs  Movement. — In  the  neighbor,  j 

hood  of  Newcxstle-Hpon-T)'nc  there  .ire  accoimts  of 
a  religious  movement,  which  Is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  women.  They  go  about  among  the  laboring 
people,  read  the  Bible  to  them,  and  converse  on  re- 
ligious topics  with  great  enthusiasm.  •Scvcr.il  of 
them  preach  on  Sun<iays ;  and  among  these  a  MiSB 
Wilsw,  descrihi-  l  as  ha  ving  a  "  pleasing  countenance 


nnJ  a  wiiuiini^  wny  wiA  her,"  b  gnning  some  repute 

as  a  pulpit  orator.  I 

MissioN.vRY  Seminary. — The  Iy>ndon  Church 
Missionary  Society  is  establishing  a  seminary  in  India 
to  train  n.itivc  p.istors  and  teachers  with  a  \icw  to 
qualifying  such  persons  as  arc  to  be  employed  in 
spiritual  work  for  meeting  difficulties  and  objections 
made  by  educated  Hohammcdans  and  Hindus  against 
Christianity. 

American  Tract  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  liie 
American  Tract  Society,  in  New  York,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  the  annual  report  was  read,  showing  the  re- 
ceipts from  donations  and  legacies  to  be  $118,773,  | 
and  from  saks,  1400^053.  There  is  a  balanee  of 
635  in  the  tieasuiy.  [ 

AMKRirw  BtfTT  Sf>ritT^'. — Tlic  Americin  HiMe 
Society  celebrated  its  fifty-second  anniversary  in  New  1 
York,  Thursday,  May  1 4th.  The  Tkreasurev^  report  \ 

shows  tlu-  yc.ir's  rci.  f.  ipts  t"  be  $733,106.    The  num*  ' 

j  \kx  of  but'k  ]i.igc>  liriiitL-d  13,00^,347. 

San  Francisco  CiiMMERCf, — The  foreign  imporu 
at  San  Fiandsco  in  1867,  aooofding  to  a  synopsis  of  | 

the  Bulletin's  annuril  review,  nniounttd,  in  round  ! 
numbers,  to  $150,000,000,  on  which  duties  were  paid 
amounting  to  $7,6co^ooa  The  imports  by  die  way 
of  the  Isthmti*;  of  Panama  amountci!  tn  536.000,000, 
mostly  at  a  currency  valuation  ;  and  there  were  312,*  1 
500  tuns  of  goods  reoehred  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn.  | 
Thccxpdit  tei  uK^s  sliou-  ;i  t(it;il  tiLUMire  and  mer- 
chandise shipment  of  $63,000,000  valuation,  divided  > 
as  follows;  Treasure,  $40,500,000;  merdiandise,  | 
$22,500,000.    There  were  nearly  $17,000,000  worth 
of  exports  of  about  fifty  articles  of  Calilbrnia  produc- 
tion, including  $t2.$oo,ooo  worth  of  wheat  and  floor, 
dispatched  in  223  vessels,  the  i;r,iin  ;ile,ne  including 
161  full  cai:goes  of  wheat  for  lilurope.   The  total 
value  of  the  grain  crop  exceeded  the  gold  product 
The  wool  clip  for  the  year  amounts  to  9,500,000 
I)ounds,   The  treastire  shipments,  including  antounts  | 
;  received  from  places  outside  of  the  State,  were  the   1  \ 
I  smallest  since  tSsa  [ 

MoNTREAt. — Montreal  is  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  praaically  cut  off  from  naviga-  1 
tion  four  months  of  the  year,  has  a  small  commerce  ' 
when  compared  with  New  York,  Hoston,  Philadel-  | 
phia,  and  Baltimore,  and  yet  the  Monueal  Ocean 
Steamship  Company  arc  the  largest  steamship  own- 
ers on  this  continent   Their  Liverpool  line  com- 
prises eleven  vessels,  with  an  .aggregate  of  27,168  1 
tuns,  independent  of  their  Glasgow  line  of  four  ships 
of  5,757  tuns,  or  together  fifteen  first-class  iron-screw 
steamships.    The  moral  of  this  is,  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  Aisfer  and  encourage  their  ocean  com- 
merce, while  the  United  Stales  Government  not  cmly  | 
neglects  it,  but  discourages  it  by  unfriendly  legislation-  i 

Notaries. — Notaries  public  were  first  appi>irfed  ^ 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  collect  the  ^ 
acts  or  memoirs  of  martyrs  in  the  first  century. 

RECEirrs  from  I.t^foR  Taxes.— According  to 
Secretary  Wells's  reports,  the  licensed  retail  sales  ba 
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tbe  Unked  States  fat  1867  were  $1^3,491,865.  The 
unlicensed  were  certainly  equal  to  this,  making  the 
total  retail  sales  in  the  country  at  'i  rist  <2,966,g93,73a 
Tbe  X»tkinal  debt  u  a  little  ovet  ^,500,000,000,  so 
that  tlie  retail  safes  of  tiqtior  during  tbe  last  year 
were  over  $400,000  more  than  the  whole  of  the  debt. 
The  first  cost  of  liquor  in  1867  was  more  than  doufaJe 
the  value  of  all  the  *'predoua  metals'*  west  of  tbe 
Rocky  Mountains  for  the  la«t  twenty  )car^,  which 
was  Si, 165,000^000;  and  more  than  twenty  times  the 


value  of  all  tbe  Church  property,  which  m  1860  was 
$171,^(^,000.  The  licensed  and  unHoensed  retail 
sales  in  1867  were  nearly  double  the  value  of  all  the 
railroads  in  the  country,  which  is  over  f  i,6oo^ooo^oQa 
In  t86s  there  was  spent  in  all  tbe  loyal  States  about 
f22,ooo,ooo  for  education.  In  1867  12,960,000,000 
for  liquor,  or  ^IJO  for  liquor  where  one  was  given  for 
ednesdkm.  We  spend  about  $30,000,000  annually 
for  religious  purposes,  «r  |i  for  religion  and  I93  for 
mm 
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BLE. 


Fkom  CiiiCAca — ^Though  we  write  from  the  seat 
of  the  General  Conference  and  in  tbe  midst  of  its 

n  •'•.'(■(■<,  and  while  its  ]il.ins  :itnl  ]nirp'>>rs  nrc  only 
maturing  yet  before  this  number  rcacheii  our  readers, 
its  session  will  be  over ;  what  now  could  be  only  in- 
dication or  prophecy  will  then  be  reality,  ar.d  wli.it  is 
now  only  in  p<uu  will  then  be  in  esst.  Its  doings  will 
have  been  spread  before  the  whole  Church  through 
its  own  "d.iily"  and  our  "Advocates,"  and  all  that 
we  could  now  write  as  done,  or  conjecture  as  about 
to  be  done,  will  then  be  consummated  and  known. 
It  is  ncc<l!e*s,  therefore,  for  us  to  record  t)»e  little 
that  has  already  been  done,  or  to  attempt  to  prophesy 
what  wilt  be  done,  but  we  may  occupy  a  part  of  our 
editorial  space  in  uttering  our  own  impressions. 

As  we  look  upon  this  body  of  tbe  aasembled  repre- 
sentatives of  Methodism  our  first  impression  is  a 
sense  of  the  magnitude  and  power  of  the  Church, 
Tw  o  hundred  and  foriy  thrcc  delegates  from  sixt|r-five 
CoiilVrcnccs,  representing  the  Church  from  the  .St. 
I-iwrciicc  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  arc 
in  their  seats.  The  personnel  of  the  Conference  is 
imprcsive.  Men,  large  in  person,  broad  and  deep  in 
brain,  bearing  the  marks  of  age  and  the  air  of  expe- 
rience, intelligence,  and  piety,  are  largely  in  majority, 
white  plentifully  interspersed  among  them  are  younger 
men,  bright-eyed,  keen,  quick,  and  full  of  the  gener- 
ous atul  noble  impulses  of  the  earnest  age  in  which 
wc  arc  living.  On  the  platform  is  the  full  Hoar<l  of 
Bishops,  watchful,  thoughtful,  patient,  wise,  having 
no  vorc  in  any  of  the  business,  but  manifesting  a  pro- 
fotin<!  and  anxious  interest  in  every  thing  that  is  done. 
Beside  -hi  '  i  .ue  the  two  familiar  Secretaries,  genial, 
quick,  and  well  kc{>f,  the  al)scncc  of  whom  would 
seem  like  a  vacuum  in  the  (Jencral  Conference.  Two 
new  ones  are  now  added  to  their  number.  The  mo- 
ment our  eyes  rest  on  this  l)ody  we  feel  sure  no  harm 
will  come  to  the  Church  from  the?iC  representatives. 

The  rap  of  the  President  brings  every  thing  to 
oriltr.  and  as  the  work  of  nrunni'-  Ktii in  yiroceeds,  and 
the  various  committees  arc  appointed,  and  each  day's 
call  of  the  roll  of  Conferences  assigns  to  an  appropri- 
ate committee  every  petition,  memorial,  appeal,  reso- 
lution, from  Maine  or  Georgia,  from  Baltimore  or 
Sail  Frandsco,  lirom  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  South 


America,  from  St  Paul's  in  New  York,  or  from  the 
mission  Church  on  the  frontier,  we  are  impressed 

with  fho  111  ir\  c  tous  machinery  of  Methodism.  We 
instantly  see  it  to  be  an  organization  that  reaches, 
controls,  and  systematizes  every  Interest  of  the 
Church.  It  c  iiiiirt  hcnds  every  thing;  it  touches 
every  thing;  nothing  escapes  its  notice;  it  h«s  an 
office  or  an  institution  that  readies  and  embraces 
every  body  and  evcrv-  interest  from  the  bishop  to  the 
dass-leader,  and  from  the  General  Conference  down 
to  the  organi^tian  of  a  Sunday  school.  Its  name  of 
jlA-Z/ifv/ism,  though  at  first  a  "messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet "  it,  must  have  been  a  providential  appointment 
Almost  immediately  on  the  organization  of  tbe 
Conference  an  exciting  question  arwe — "I  t  should 
be  done  with  the  representatives  of  the  c  onfcrcnces 
orgainied  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  interim. 
A  I019  and  earnest  debate  led  to  the  almost  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  these  representatives  were  en- 
titled to  se.its  in  the  l>ody.  Two  important  principles 
were  settled  in  this  debate :  first,  that  all  itinerant 
ministers  are  entitled  to  representation  in  the  General 
Conference,  a  principle  which  will  hereafter  bring  iruo 
the  Conference  reprc-i  ii:.i;ives  from  our  Conferences 
in  foreign  lands  ;  and  doubtless  our  next  ( Jcncral  Con- 
ference will  have  rejiresentatives  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  from  India  and  China,  and  erelong  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  second  principle  is,  that 
color  sh.ill  no  louder  entail  dis.ibility  on  ministers  of 
our  Chui'-'i.  i  I'tesentativcs  "carved  in  ebony" 
now  sitting  as  delegates  in  the  highest  coundi  of  the 
Church. 

Much  time  h.is  Ixtcn  devoted  to  the  courteous  re- 
c':;)ti-n  ■  f -li  .lit  i!  visitors  froiH  other  branchc-  i.f 
Methodism — from  tiie  Mctho<iist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada,  from  the  Wcsleyans  of  the  same  country, 
and  from  llritish  Wcsleyanism.  Among  these  dele- 
gates of  counst  Mr.  Tunshon  is  "the  lion."  lie  is 
most  cordially  and  enthusiastically  welcomed.  His 
address  was  "^f  thr  highest  order  of  eloquence,  and 
at  unce  crowned  him  a  prince  among  Methodist  ora- 
tors. His  sermon  hefoi^  the  Ccmforence  was  one  of 
great  l)eauty,  simplicity,  and  power,  and  took  all 
hearts  by  storm.  His  characteristics  are  fluency,  ra- 
pidity and  force  of  tttterance,  camestness  of  manner. 
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and  the  uiapJicity  and  spirituality  of  the  sabject- 
nutter  of  hU  aermonft.   His  diction  ia  nuurelous  ibr 

ita  richness  and  beauty.  He  is  a  fine  specinK-n  of 
I  the  genial,  foroefiil,  wcU>kq)t  Englishman^  Uis  char- 
i    acteristia  as  a  preacher  we  think  are  matt  Anefion 

than  Engliiih,  and  wc  arc  ^urc  he  will  carry  thcAnwr- 
I     ican  heart  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 
\        White  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  public  sessions 
i     of  the  Conference  has  been  devoted  to  these  interests 
.     not  immediately  involved  in  the  business  of  the  Con- 
ference, its  real  work  has  l>ecn  going  steadily  forward 
in  the  committee  rooms.    What  that  work  b,  and 
what  w'll  I-e  the  final  concl;i^ioi;<,  nnr  reader*  will 
know  bt.:<jrc  these  lines  can  rcaca  thcnu 

i 

Thk  nrADRENSIUM. — Diirini;  tlif  finr  ycnrs  since 
the  (.iciH-rai  Conference  of  1804,  the  membership  of 
our  Church  has  increased  from  913,394  to  I,i46yi38l, 
bcinp  an  nrldition  of  222,687,  '''^  largest  increase 
which  has  occurred,  with  a  single  exception,  in  any 
quadrenninm  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
niimljcr  of  traveling  preachers  has  increased  from 
6,821  to  8,004,  an  advance  of  i.tSj.  Of  this  in- 
crease the  Conferences  orj^iaed  in  the  Sonth  have 
fnrnishcd  !t  ;.S4"  nuniScr.s  and  50S  [>rr.n  lir^rs.  The 
number  of  church  cditices  has  increased  from  9,430 
to  tt,tst,  an  addition  of  1,691,  and  the  va!ue  of 
Churrti  i)r<  |Krty  has  advanced  to  J35,8Sv>54,  lieing 
an  increase  of  ^15,054,885.  The  number  of  parson- 
ages has  intveased  717,  and  their  tncreaae  in  value 
is  $2,571,145. 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  past  four  years 
have  been  marvelous.  The  receipts  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  have  bctn  $^,5 1  !,  )  •  ',  51,  nn  advance 
beyond  any  previous  quadrcnnium  of  $1,358,392. 
"Hie  receipte  for  the  Stmday  School  Union  were  $78,- 
830.47,  an  increase  of  532,605.21.  'Hie  receipts  for 
the  Tract  Society  were  ^53,853.89,  an  increase  of 
J33.532-79.  The  Chtnpch  Extension  Society,  inaugu- 
<  rated  since  the  last  General  Conference,  h.is  received 
!  ^|23&59,  and  the  Frecdmen's  Aid  Society,  also  a 
new  benevolent  organization,  which  has  been  opera- 
ting about  eighteen  months,  h.is  received  $58,477.69. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Church  hxs  nude  a  thank- 
offering  of  $8,397,663  in  commemoration  of  the 
hundredth  year  of  her  history,  the  larger  part  of  which 
was  given  to  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  to  the 
erection  of  churches  and  parsotiagc«.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  much  has  been  contributed 
to  the  American  Bible  Society,  or  directly  as  educa- 
tional collections,  or  the  stun  collected  for  Sunday 
school  purposes  or  for  home  missions,  and  have  no 
data  from  which  to  form  an  idra  -  f  xhr-  amount  ex- 
pended in  supporting  the  ministry  ainl  she  Churches 
in  our  regular  work,  but  we  have  enough  to  see  that 
the  amount  raised  and  expended  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  various  purposes  of  her 
work  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  for  the  past  four  years, 
reaches  many  millions. 

In  addition  to  these  bcncvoicnt  contjibulioas,  our 
Book  Concern,  with  its  two  great  centers  of  activity 
located  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  and  its  ann  ; 
reaching  out  to  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Cliicago,  Detroit,  i 
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Bufialo,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  has  been 
working  for  the  common  cause  by  issuing  lx>oks  and 
periodicals,  and  casting  its  proceeds  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Church.    The  sales  of  the  Concern  in  New  | 
York  have  amounted  for  the  past  four  years  to  $2,- 
535.J9*l-77>  l"  >ng  an  advance  of  $1,027,326.59  on  the 
sales  of  the  previous  four  years,  and  still  more  in 
excess  of  any  former  quadrennial  term.    The  sales  I 
of  the  Western  Concern  have  amounted  to  $2,399^- 
50S.43,  l>eing  an  advance  of  $1,111,814.07  over  the 
previous  four  years.    Thus  our  great  Itoyk  Contern, 
East  and  West,  has  been  sending  forth  a  mass  of 
religious  literature  reaching  the  value  of  almost  five  1 
millions  of  dollars.  ' 

God  has  wonderfully  blessed  our  Zion  in  all  her 
borders.  Scarcely  -itic'r  inte^<.■^I  <.i  di  pir'nicnt  of 
oar  Church  has  languished  during  the  (pudrcnniuin. 
IVosperity  and  progress  have  crowned  all  our  efforts.  ^ 
Ten  new  Annual  Conferences  have  been  organized  in 
our  own  country.  Our  missions  abroad  are  iu  a  | 
healthfol  and  progressive  condition.  Our  colleges, 
seminaries,  and  thcologicat  schools  have  ndvanccil 
wonderfully  under  the  benefactions  of  the  Centenary 
Year.  Our  Sunday  schools  show  an  Increase  amoimt- 
inj  to  241,819.  Our  churches  have  increased  in 
number,  commodtousncss,  and  elegance.  Our  Book 
Concern  has  greatly  advanced  in  ssdes,  in  circulatfon 
of  )>erio<licals,  and  in  profits.  Oi:r  nicmlKrship  has 
increased  in  number,  and  God  luis  inauifeated  his 
presence  and  power  among  us  by  the  widespread 
rcvp..il  inti-rc-t  v.-M.  li  l>:>s  prevailed  tlirougliout  the  | 
quadrcnnium.  To  him  be  all  the  glory  of  his  work ;  ^ 
and  may  the  manifold  tokens  of  his  lavor  for  the 
past  four  years  be  our  inspiration  for  tlie  roponsi- 
btUtics  and  activities  of  the  four  years  to  come  \ 

OrR  F.NCR.wtNcs. — "  High  monnt.iins  are  a  feel- 
ing," says  Byron,  and  every  lover  of  the  sublime  will 
respond  to  the  sentiment  There  is  no  scenery  that 
possesses  more  grandeur,  none  that  in^jiircs  more 
awe,  none  that  awakens  more  reverence  than  mount-  | 
ain  hights.  And  we  need  not  go  abroad  to  find  all  | 
that  is  wild  and  majestic  in  natural  scenery.  From 
many  of  our  oxvn  duors  wc  may  look  upon  mount- 
ains ;  nor  most  long  journeys  be  ufi^takcn  to  seek 
recreation  among  the  c\  t  rlasting  hills.     "  Mount  j 
Monadnock,"  in  New  Hampshire,  is  not  so  iiigh  as  ! 
Mont  Blanc,  nor  so  rugged  as  the  Andes ;  but  few 
mountains  of  the  Appalachbn  chain  are  more  pictur- 
esque. The  painter  has  well  reproduced  its  image 
on  canvas,  and  the  engraver  translated  it  on  paper, 
but  neither  does  the  painting  nor  the  engraving  so  | 
fill  the  mind  as  God's  own  work,  seen  with  our  own 
eyes.  | 

"Little  Rosebud"*  produoc*  dfUbrent  emotions. 
If  in  the  case  of  mountain  scenery  our  minds  are  j 
overwhelmed  with  awe.  Rosebud  fills  the  soul  with  ' 
love.    We  see  in  her  the  promise  of  a  noble  woman- 
hood with  cap.icitics  only  a  little  less  than  an  angel*.^ 
and  a  life  as  endless  as  eternity.    That  she  may  ful-  ; 
fill  .ill  the  tmdeviAoped  promises  of  her  sweet  child- 
h  r   1.  V,  aresure^  will  be  the  prayer  of  every  moth- 
er's heart. 
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I  ANCIENT  THEBES, 

AND  THE  GREAT  i  KMri.K  OP  KARNAC  ON 

\  THE  N1L£. 

b  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

j    \X /E  J^ad  made  a  beginning  at  Lucor,  taking 
I     »  »    our  first  look  at  it,  and  spending  two  hours 
J   of  a  hot  Summer  afternoon  iu  February  upon 
i  it  We  had  passed  to  and  fro^  and  np  and  down 
in  it,  ninon-x  its  columns  and  arches,  its  courts 
{   and  avenues,  its  corridors  and  hieroglyphics. 
1  We  had  seen  Its  Arabs,  its  venders  of  antiqui- 
ties, its  beggars,  its  consuls,  and  its  guides. 
We  had  worked  ntir  way  among  its  resident 
dogs  and  goats,  its  donkeys  and  its  chickeus. 
j  We  had  persevered  in  getting  our  "first  im- 
pression "  preparatory  to  later  and  more  careful 
study,  and  had  "done"  the  plnce  with  a  tolera- 
I    bic  degree  of  thoroughness,  leaving  only  the 
ascent  to  some  one  of  its  high  points  in  order 
to  obtiin  a  view  of  the  plain  of  Tliuhcs,  .Tnd  to 
■    locate  the  places  upon  which  all  our  study  and 
I   interest  were  to  be  concentrated  while  our  boat 
lay  at  anciior  in  the  Nile.   This  ascent  we  left 
till  some  bright  morning,  or  bftfer  still,  the 
!    clear  atmosphere  of  an  Egyptian  sunset  should 
give  us  a  more  fiivomUe  hour. 

During  our  exploration  Hassan  had  selected 
fr-im  the  throng  of  clnniorint^  donkey  V-oys  as 
I    many  as  we  needed,  and  they  had  brought  our 
I   saddles  from  the  deck  and  made  ready  nineteen 
little  beasts  of  various  size  and  general  appear- 
ance.   I  remember  one  little  donkey  which,  by 
some  misfortune  or  other,  had  lost  au  car;  and 
i    a  Ixight  boy  who  bad  him  in  eliaige,  seeming  to 
fenr  tha'  the  wnnt  of  tliat  mrmber  miijlit  intcr- 
i    fere  with  his  rent,  stood  with  one  dirty  hand 
\   over  tiie  cnrtaited  ear,  ejaculating,  "  Wery  good 
donkey;  he  know  English;  hear  wery  quick; 
go  wery  good.    Look  at  him  leirs.  inisicr  !  L  iok 
\    at  him  legs !"    I  fell  to  Achmet,  whose  donkey 
I    was  named  "Sam  Slick,"  or  « Samerslick,"  ac- 
f    cording  to  the  owner*s  pronunciation ;  and,  bav- 


ing  made  it  a  point  to  secure  for  successive 
excursions  the  snme  guide,  if  he  and  his  beast 
proved  good  on  the  first,  I  scrutinized  the  youth 
a  litde,  while  giving  an  eye  to  the  condition  of 
the  bridle  and  the  other  equipments  of  his 
steed.  All  mounted,  we  wound  our  wav  be- 
tween  the  Arab  huts,  and  went  in  and  out 
between  the  colossal  statues  that^  half  buried 
in  sand,  keep  j^nnrd  by  the  pyramidal  tOwers 
that  marked  the  principal  entrance. 

We  passed  the  great  oI>elisk,  whose  neighbor 
looks  down  upon  a  Parisian  tlirong,  and  hears 
the  jargon  of  the  liglifest  of  modern  tongues,  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris.  Then  ou 
through  fields  of  grain,  till  we  touched  the  long 
a%'enue  of  sphinxes,  whose  headless  bodies  lay 
scattered  nhout  in  tlic  grass,  or  half  htiricd  in 
the  mud,  and  which  led  us  up  to  the  magniricent 
ruins  of  what  was  once  the  grand  temple  of 
Karnac.  Every  guide-book  and  traveler  had 
bidden  us  go  to  every  other  ruin  of  ancient 
Thebes  before  vi.siting  this.  Those  we  relied 
on  most  urged  most  strenuously  that  Kamac 
l)e  taken  last  of  all.  Nevertheless,  we  ran  the 
risk  of  having  all  tlie  rest  spoiled,  and  went, 
tUs  first  day,  to  take  that  general  look  which 
every  great  work — which  we  would  come  to 
comprehend  fully — should  have  before  it  is 
examined  in  detail. 

A  mile  and  a  hal^  say  the  descriptions, 
stretched  the  wall  of  indosure.  Not  a  trace 
of  it  to-dav  remains ;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  \ 
rode  over  at  least  a  mile  of  ground  that  was 
Strewn  with  fragments  of  temples,  with  broken 
Cdhnnns,  \vit!i  sphinxes  and  obelisks,  ^\i(li  l>its 
of  colossal  statues,  a  head  here,  an  arm  tliere, 
and  a  limbless  trunk  in  another  place,  while 
around  and  below  lay  one  perfect  desolation  of 
indestructible  objects,  fur  (litre  ivas  somcfhing 
defiant  still  in  Uie  look  of  these  upturned 
granite  faces. 

Above  US|  on  every  side,  towered  the  great  1 
 I 
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pylons,  01  ]i}i:imidal  towers;  anti  tlic  irameitse 
I     walLs,  j1)ovc  wlinse  crumbling   siJcs  rose  a 
forest  of  columns  which,  according  to  Wilkin- 
son, are  above  sixty  feet  bigh  and  twelve  feet 
I    in  cUaineter,  and  whose  tops  spread  out  like  the 
;;'.»«T!niit.s  of  tlic  i):i!ms.    To  say  just  where  or 
how  we  went  would  be  impossible;  but  in  silence 
I    we  passed  on,  avoiding,  by  a  sort  of  common 
shrinking,  the  great  gateway  eighty  feet  in 
higlit,  and  allowing  the  boys  to  guide  the  don- 
,    keys  here  and  there  among  the  ruins  of  what 
seemed  to  be  minor  temples  around  the  oatstde. 
We  rode  about  the  boundary  walls,  under  the 
great  gateways,  between  the  pyramid  of  towers, 
past  colossal  statues  and  obelisks,  through 
smaller  tcm]'!    that  would  have  seemed  mighty 
I    in  any  other  place,  but  were  insignificant  enough 
beside  their  giant  companioo.    We  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  the  great  mounds  of  dirt,  whidi 
have  accumulated  in  bringing  the  half-buried 
temples  forth  -X'r^Axw  to  the  lij^Iit,  and  afterward 
climoeti  to  ilie  summit  of  a  pile  of  stones  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  central  porticos  that  had 
been  spared  in  the  general  overthrow. 
]       From  these  points  the  view  of  the  ruins  on 
j    every  side  was  suiKcient  to  corroborate,  in  our 
minds,  the  statement  that,  even  in  its  present 
condition,  it  is  the  most  astounding  group  of 
buildings  in  the  world.    What  it  must  have 
been  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  Aree  thousand 
years  ^O,  requires  a  better  imagination  than 
'     mine,  even  with  the  help  of  what  is  left,  to 
I    attempt  to  picture.    The  first  impression  made 
by  ft  is  a  bewildering  sense  of  the  greatness, 
I    yet  of  the  confusion  of  every  thing. 
I        Such  vast  fragments  of  every  kimi.  and  in 
such  vast  numbers,  all  mingled  and  tiiruwn 
together  till  extrication  or  compreheosioo  seems 
a  thins;  imtwssible !    I  could  make  nothing  of 
it,  but  turned  away  overwhelmed  and  dismayed 
I    at  the  thought  of  our  own  ignorance  and  little- 
j    ness.    It  had  baffled  the  world  for  centuries  to 
I    read  the  mysterious  records  on  which  the  sun 
shone  llicn  even  as  to-day.   It  bafiUed,  all  the 
more  surety,  now  that  half  the  records  lay 
I    hidden  in  the  dust. 

j  After  an  hour  of  cxt>loral"on  we  went  to  the 
j  top  of  the  great  pylon,  and  there,  at  the  en- 
trance, began  to  trace,  witfi  the  aid  of  boolcs, 
and  guides,  and  diagrams,  the  ori:j;inal  plan. 
A  very  large  portion  still  lies  under  what  is 
literally  the  dust  of  ages ;  a  good  deal  more  is 
conceaJed  still  by  the  ruins  of  other  poitions 
th;\t  have  fallen  upon  the  first,  forming  mount- 
ains of  granite  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Arab  to  remove;  a  mysicry  to  him,  and  cause 
of  wondering  admiration  to  US,  how  (hey  were 
I    ever  brought  to  their  present  places  three  diou- 


sand  years  ago.  The  quarries  li«  several  miles 

distant,  nnd  these  immense  Inocks  were  trans- 
ported hither,  by  what  means  we  know  not  | 
But  a  large  portion  of  the  original  structures 
have  been  excavated,  and  the  extent  to  v  hich  ! 
it  was  hidden  may  1/e  judged  from  the  size  of 
the  embankments  of  earth  rising  on  either  side. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the 
method  pursued  by  the  worthy  Viceroy  to  secure 
the  prirtia!  completion  of  tliis  work.    T!ic  Vice- 
roy was  to  take  a  trip  to  Esne,  fartlicr  up  the 
river,  and  announced  that  he  proposed  to  visit 
these  ruins  on  lii.^  return,  and  to  hold  a  fete  in 
the  great  court  of  the  temple,  and  witness  there  j 
the  games  with  horse  and  spear,  for  which  the 
Arabs  are  SO  £imous.  Accordingly,  as  is  the  [ 
Egyptian  government's  custom  on  all  occasions 
requiring  labor,  the  peasantry  were  forced  to 
come  here  to  the  number  of  one  thousand,  and,  i 
after  being  kept  at  work  cightera  days»  the 
H.pace  required  was  cleared.    They  received  no  ' 
pay,  no  food,  nor  even  tools  to  work  witl>,  but 
scooped  the  dirt  up  with  theU*  hands,  and  car-  ^ 
ried  it  in  baskets  made  by  themselves  of  rushes, 
or  in  the  skirts  of  their  shirts,  which  were  the 
only  garments  worn  by  many  of  Uie  laborers. 
I  might  add,  in  this  connection,  that  die  Pasha 
never  came,  nnd  that  t!ic  men,  in  excavating 
Uie  courts  to  be  prepared  iVir  him,  piled  much 
of  the  debris  taken  out  against  parts  previously 
exhumed,  and  so  concealed  agaun  some  of  the  , 

most  interestini;  ])ortions. 

This  system  of  forced  labor  prevails  through- 
out Egypt  whenever  any  public  work,  such  as  1 
the  building  of  canals  and  railroads,  or  the 
runiiiriLr  of  the  many  sugar  factories,  requires 
performance  ;  .and  the  laborers  are  divided  ialo 
gangs,  and  each  gang  has  its  task-master,  as  ia  I 
the  olden  time,  who  uses  the  l.a.sh,  the  self-same  ' 
instrument  as  of  old,  to  incite  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work.   It  is  a  question  whether 
this  servitude  has  one  element  of  bitterness 
wanting  that  mingled  the  cup  of  the  Hebrew  in 
the  days  of  which  we  read.  1 

But  to  return  to  this  temple  which  the  ancient  \ 
Egyptians  caused  tlieir  slaves  to  rear  for  us, 
and  which  the  modern  Egyptian  has  caused 
his  slaves  to  clear  for  our  inspection.  Standing 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  massive  pylons, 
C(Hn[)Osed  of  square  l  i!ocks  of  .sandstone,  look- 
ing across  to  its  companion  pyramid,  and  down 
between  the  two,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  prin- 
cipal gateway,  or  propyla.  At  its  right  we  may 
follow  the  line  of  the  royal  road  that  lei!  to  tlie 
Nile,  and  was  lined  by  rows  of  sphinxes,  not 
like  those  in  the  direction  of  Lucor,  which  had 
ram's  heads  and  lion's  1x>dies,  and  held  between 
tlteir  paws  small  statues  of  the  lung.  These 
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>    have,  instead,  the  body  of  a  lioness  and  a  female 
head.  Scarcely  any  trace  of  them  remains  above 
j     the  accumulated  nuul  of  the  Nile,  but,  lonkini;- 
I     across  the  river,  one  can  trace  the  Hnc  of  the 
I    road  beyond,  to  the  Memnonlum,  or  palace  of 
j     Ratticses  the  Great.  Outside  tln.s  propyla  stood 
1     colossal  statues  of  the  kiriLT.  and  within  this 
gateway  a  great  open  court  spreads  wide,  nearly 
I    three  bandred  feet  sqoare,  with  a  covered  cor* 
j     ridor  to  right  and  left,  and  two  lines  of  columns 
I     down  the  center,  forming  an  avenue  tlirou^h 
which  processions  might  pass  to  tiic  entrance 
of  the  Grand  Hall  of  Assembly. 

Two  pyramidal  towers  of  the  same  character 
I    as  the  others,  except  that  these  are  covered  with 
I    hieroglyphics,  form  a  second  pylon,  and  a  portico 
I    extended  above  the  doorway  whose  lintel  stones 
j    were  forty-one  feet  in  lengtli. 
j       Before  this  doorway,  which,  with  the  area  it 
{    inclosed,  was  btrilt  by  Oserei,  the  father  of 
Kameses  II,  about  1,380  years  before  Christ, 
'    there  was  erected  in  the  area  first  mentioned 
two  statues  of  the  king,  one  of  which  is  stand- 
ing now,  as  is  also  one  solitary  column  of  the 
many  extending  down  the  court. 

We  are  now  ready  to  go  across  tliat  lintel 
stone.  Before  we  do  so,  however,  let  us  exam- 
ine for  «  moment  the  sculptures  on  the  walls  of 
thi''  pylon.  They  nre  Mattered  by  bullets,  de- 
faced by  time,  injured  in  every  possible  way 
0iat  the  hand  of  nature  or  the  hand  of  man 
could  invent;  yet  liere  they  stand,  illustrated 
vohimc?  of  the  life  of  the  earlv  F-i.itians. 
There  is  no  comparison  to  be  made  between 
the  delicacy  and  nicety  of  execution,  and  beauty 
of  design  of  tlie  more  modern ;  that  is,  those 
of  tlie  Roman  time  or  the  lir:  L,'innin;,'  of  our  own 
era,  and  those  of  earlier  dale ;  and  tlie  sculp- 
tures of  tlie  time  of  Moses  are  finer  far  than 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies. 
I  Here  are  their  battle  scenes,  their  armies, 
I  their  ciiariots,  their  implements  of  war.  Here 
are  their  heaps  of  slain,  their  captives  counted 
by  the  piles  of  severed  hands,  in  one  company 
of  which  stands  the  King  of  Judah,  Kehoboara, 
captured  by  Shishouk,  or  Shishak,  as  he  is 
adiedto  Scripture.  This  cartouch,  whose  hie- 
I  roglj-jihic  inscription  corroborates  this  most  in- 
teresting fact,  is  tlie  only  direct  testimony  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  of  Scripture,  though  the 
indirect  evidences  are  numberless,  not  only  in 
support  of  this  onp  nrrount,  but  a<!  showing  the 
'     literal  t'ultiliment  of  many  a  prophecy. 

Here,  again,  is  their  worship  in  its  minutest 
particulars,  the  offerings  they  brought  to  their 
go<ls,  and  the  representations  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. Here  are  the  royal  pleasures — the  l)oat- 
ing  with  imperial  barges  on  the  Nile,  the  hunt 


I  with  trained  panthers,  the  fc.ists  and  amuse- 
ments, the  home-life  and  household  labor.  And 

in  t!ie  decoration.s  of  the  tombs  one  finds  the 
same  memorials  of  the  life  of  the  people  that  in 
temple  and  palace  show  forth  the  priest  and 
king. 

On  pii  tured  walls  may  Ik-  found  even,'  kind 
of  work,  from  the  lowest  servant's  common  task 
to  the  occupation  of  the  highest  dignitary,  and 
more  than  that,  every  instrument  or  utensil  used 
for  all.  Ilcre  5s  every  fashion  of  dress  or  mode 
01  life,  and  with  special  distinctness  is  pictured 
every  thing  connected  with  death  and  burial, 
Jind  their  idea  of  a  fntiire  existence. 

A  state  of  luxurious  civilization  and  advanced 
art  existing  three  thousand  years  ago  is  testified 
to  by  these  records  as  by  all  the  ancient  writers, 
both  sacred  and  profane.  There  i.s  quite  enough 
to  keep  the  eyes  just  here  for  a  long  time,  but 
we  must  let  them  wander  on  into  this  grand 
hall  on  whose  threshold  we  have  been  standing. 
The  ^o'^; Antic  walls  were  completely  covered 
with  sculptures ;  the  hall  is  a  forest  of  pillars, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  number,  one 
avenue.  e.\fending  from  end  to  end,  being  sixty- 
two  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  the 
others  being  over  forty  feet  in  hight.  Nearly 
all  are  standing.  The  larger  ones  are  of  a 
character  th.it  can  only  be  compared  to  a  majes- 
tic palm,  for  the  top  bends  over,  making  a  grate- 
ful shadow  from  the  heat,  and  the  smaller  are 
like  the  stem  and  bud  of  the  lotus-plant.  The 
effect  is,  indeed,  wonderfully  majestic  .nul  im- 
pressive, even  when  we  connect  with  them  no 
associatioQ  of  the  past ;  but  when  we  think  of 
these  as  standing  here  inclosed  by  walls  of 
stone,  besrins^  their  records  at  tlie  time  when 
Moses  was  inscribing  upon  tal)lcs  of  stone  the 
law  of  the  living  God ;  when  we  think  of  the 
nations  which  have  swept  in  and  out  under 
these  columns,  of  the  kings  who  "lie  in  glory, 
every  one  in  his  own  house,"  the  eflTcCt  deepened 
a  hundred-fold. 

This  cmirt  is  almost  perfect.  I  h.ive  sat 
since  that  first  visit  under  the  shadow  of  its 
palm-columns,  and  rode  up  and  down  every  one 
of  the  fourteen  shadowy  aisles  in  the  sUcdcc  of 
evening,  when  the  moonlight  hid  every  defect, 
softened  every  sharp  outline,  and  made  the 
figures  stand  out  in  strange  and  solemn  dis- 
tinctness. I  have  sat  in  the  hush  of  a  Sabbath 
afternoon  alone  in  the  great  temple  and  rc.id 
the  prophecies  of  its  overthrow,  but  clear  among 
them  all  stands  out  my  first  impression-^ 
.solemn,  mysterious  influence  pervading  the 
place,  from  which  there  was  no  after  escape. 

These  columns  are  covered  with  representa* 
tions  of  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  Khem,  the 
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god  of  generation,  to  whose  worship  the  place 

was  dcvotofl,  .mri  the  elegance  of  the  worlcmm- 
I     ship,  and  even  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
I     coloring  may  still  be  clearly  discerned.  At  tlie 
j     left  of  this  hall  stood  a  smaller  temple,  now  a 
mass  of  ruins,  across  whose  entrance  lies  a 
fallen  column.    Passing  beyond  this,  one  emer- 
ges upon  a  far  more  inextricable  confusion  of 
i     halls,  sanctuaries,  porticos,  obelisks,  pylons, 
j     and  chambers  th;m  has  liecn  met  with  here- 
tofore.   There  are  solitary  obelisks,  pointing 
skjrward,  whose  companions  lie  in  fragments  at 
their  feet;  time  are  rows  of  columns  standing 
j     above  tiie  ruins  of  walls  they  once  adorned ; 
j     there  are  lines  of  solemn  fiaryatidcs,  standing 
!    as  if  waiting  for  the  burden  that  has  fallen  in 

I     frajrmcnts  .it  tlicirfcct;  there  are  Iialls  nrotmd 

I 

j     which  sit  headless  statues,  the  repose  of  whose 
j    attitude  even  that  disfigurement  can  not  destroy ; 
there  are  colossal  faces  lookiiiLi  out  from  piles 
of  rubbish,  from  dust,  nnd  santl,  and  rocks, 
with  eyes  that  never  close,  and  lips  and  brows 
as  calm  as  the  look  they  wore  in  the  long  ago 
,     when  Egypt  was  not  "  a  desolation." 
I        Throns^h  and  over  all  these  we  pass  to  the 
inner  sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies — a  chamber 
of  red  granite — sunrounded  by  galleries  and 
smaller  halls,  and  passages  devoted  10  the  mys- 
teries of  worship. 

And  behind  all  these  was  tlie  palace  of  the 
king,  connected  by  a  court  ornamented  with 
I     sphinxes,  from  which  in  every  direction  rows  of 
corridors  and  avenues  extend  to  smaller  tem- 
ples added  by  different  monarchs,  eadi  <me  of 
I    whom  wished  thus  to  perpetuate  his  memory, 
or  to  make  a  display  of  the  art  or  wealth  at  his 
disposal.   So  by  and  by  it  grew  to  be  the  great- 
est and  most  magnificent  structure  of  all  time — 
I    twelve  hundred  feet  long  and  inclosed  by  a  wall 
;     one  nnd  one  !ialf  miles  in  length.    I  have  mrn- 
I     tioncd  elsewliere  that  every  king  of  Kgypt  was, 
!    in  a  certain  sense,  a  priest,  and  that  every  royal 
palace  had  connected  with  it  a  ffrnple,  and  cvcrv 
I     temple  contained  apartments  for  tiie  king.  The 
!     effect  of  this  combination  of  royal  and  priestly 
j    taste  and  wealth  upon  the  magnificence  ol  these 

structures  will  at  once  be  jierceived. 
'        On  this  day  we  did  no  more  than  I  have  told 
'    you  here,  except  to  mount  our  donkeys  and 
I     make  once  t!ic  circuit  of  the  entire  wall,  amased 
i     with  the  evidences  of  a  colossal  magnificence 
of  architecture  all  about  us.   Then  slowly  back 
through  the  narrow  paths,  across  the  fields  of 
waving  grain,  and  through  the  Arab  vilLige  once 
j     more,  while  the  sunset  was  goldening  the  west- 
i     ern  sky  .ind  the  wavelcss  Nile  and  crimsoning 
the  eastern  horizon.  From  the  mast-head  of 
our  ship  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  floating. 


On  deck  we  watched  the  &ding  of  the  light,  for 

the  day  goes  out  lu-re  in  too  great  beauty  ibr 
one  to  miss  a  single  twilight. 

Tlie  temptation  proved  too  strong  for  us. 

The  desire  to  l;e  at  Karnac  once  excited  was 
not  to  be  quieted  while  there  remained  one  op- 
portunity for  its  gratification.  | 
On  the  ride  home  Achmet  had  pointed  to  the  i 
moon,  a  pale,  shadowy  ring  in  the  sky,  and  said, 
"Moon  wery  hootiful!"  "Squizitt!"    "Lady,  j 
you  come  ?  Achmet  wery  good  donkey."  -  And 
after  the  moon  had  come  out,  round  and  golden,  | 
those  of  us  who  were  not  too  weary  mounted 
the  little  beasts  again  and  slowly  retraced  our  | 
steps.  The  Arab  streets  of  Luxor  were  de- 
serted.   The  venders  of  antiquities,  who.  In  the 
way,  constitute  the  entire  business  part  of  the  j 
population,  were  in  their  houses.   I  could  kwk  ' 
in  at  the  doors  as  we  passed.   In  several  there 
were  divans  or  settees  about  the  walls,  on  which 
sat  the  male  occupants  of  the  house,  smoking 
or  taking  coffee  from  the  tiny  cups.    In  many 
there  was  no  light  save  that  of  the  moon,  uiiich 
streartied  across  the  slcepini;  ocrupaiits  cuiled  ' 
up  on  the  matting.    The  donkey-ljoys  were  tak-  i 
ing  their  supper  of  su^r-case  outside,  and  firom  I 
every  hut  the  dop  were  howling  at  us  as  we 
passed. 

A  quick  gallop  over  the  plain  and  we  were 
again  in  the  avenue  of  s])hinxes,  again  under 
the  nnblc  gateway  anit  williin  the  gran<l  old  , 
courts.   It  was  the  same,  yet,  under  this  light,  { 
so  changed  that  tiie  effect  was  new  and  strange. 
The  rock  took  hues  of  the  softest  gray.    Every  [ 
hard  line  was  suMued,  every  angle  softened, 
and  the  great  masses,  so  incongruous  and  inhar-  < 
monious  under  the  glare  of  day,  took  upon  I 
themselves  symmetry  and  beauty.  Grandeur 
and  the  magnetic  power  of  mystery  they  h.id  ! 
before;  but  at  such  an  hour,  in  such  a  light, 
they  grew  less  and  less  like  the  work  of  human  | 
hands,  and  became  iK(i]i]ed  l)y  images  out  of 
the  past,  such  as  could  never  have  been  invoked  i 
under  the  sunlight  of  a  midday  sky.   The  oon>  | 
sciousness  of  its  it  tlte  changes  it  had 

seen,  the  life  of  the  world  and  the  human  race 
since  it  liad  been  standing  there,  and  the  little-  ^ 
ness  of  man,  crowd  upon  one  with  a  burden  of 
overwhelming  consciousness,  that  quickens  and 
intensifies  f.-r  t!iL-  time  every  beat  of  the  heart, 
every  thouglit  of  tlie  brain. 

Some  great  things  are  so  solemn  tiist  they  \ 
husli  and  still  u« — some  stir  us  to  the  very 
depths.  And  this  the  greatest  nK>numcnt  ex- 
isting— left  us  out  of  a  past  that  is  as  our  pres- 
ent, and  we  know  not  how  much  bqrond— is  a 
thing  that  moves. 
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I       I  thought  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the 

prophet,  that  said,  "  I  am  against  tliee,  Pharaoh, 
I     K'ni;  of  Ei:ypt  ;  and  thy  land  sli.ill  be  utterly 
'    desolate  and  a  waste."    "It  shall  be  the  basest 
I    of  kingdoms;"  **I  will  execute  judgment  on 
I     No;"  "1  will  ctU  off  the  iiiiiitinKle  of  No,  and 
I     No  shall  be  rent  asunder."    And  again,  "As 
surely  as  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains,  or  as 
Canncl  is  by  the  sea,"  or  stronger  still,  *^As  I 
I     //TV,  saUIi  t''.c  I.nnl.  it  s1ir\!!  come  upon  thee." 
I    And  I  looked  upou  the  heaven  above,  whose 
!    changeless  stars  shone  down  on  the      of  No 
I    criiLbcs)  wlicn  these  words  were  uttered  as 
j    calmly  as  they  look  down  now  upon  her  shat- 
tered idols  and  upon  this  desolation  that  is  the 
])rophecies*  fulfillment,  and  echoed  in  my  heart 
'    the  muezzin's  cry-  ii  •  ird  at  sunset  from  every 
I    minaret  of  the  Moslem's  land,  "La  AUah,  II 
Allah"— there  is  no  God  but  God ! 


1         CHRISTIANITY  AND  POMPEII. 

TE.SUS  CHRIST  is  on  the  eardi.  The  Cssars 
^    ml"  tlio  world  in  the  Roman  capital.  Thirty 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children  are  living 
I    In  a  city  called  Pompeii,  at  the  foot  of  a  mount- 
I    ain  of  fire  known  as  Vesuvius.  The  city  is  highly 
civilized — a  Roman  city,  made  so  by  conque?!t. 
All  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  mankind  were  ac- 
l   quainted  with  at  that  time,  were  recognized  and 
I    practiced  by  them.    Although  of  Greek  origin, 
j    and  dating  back  three  hundred  years  before  the 
]    Christian  era,  they  were  now  thoroughly  Ro- 
man-^n  manners,  customs,  thoughts,  literature, 
'    learning,  and  reliL^inn.    A  mis^hty  amphitheater, 
(    capable  of  holding  half  the  population,  was  pro- 
vided for  their  cruel  sports  and  amusements. 
Gladiators  fought  lions  and  other  wild  beasts 
within  its  inclosure  to  gratify  the  Inve  of  cxxite- 
I    ment,  and  the  more  terrible  love  of  bloody 
I   scenes  so  peculiar  to  the  Roman  character. 
I    Two  theaters,  devoted  the  one  tr>    a-oi'y  and  the 
'    other  to  comedy,  were  also  .unoiyL,"  tli'  ir  public 
places  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  Magnificent 
I    temples,  fit  to  be  the  dwelling  places  of  the 
go<ls,  reared  their  glorious  columns,  arclics.  and 
I     fretted  roofs  to  heaven,  all  over  the  city.  Mars, 
\     Mercury.  Augustus, /Esculapius,  Iris,wereamong 
I     them,  and  the  Forum  Civile.    Here  were  tlie 
pitMfc  batlis,  a:ul  lulls  df  )-.istice|  and  prisons 
under  the  dais  of  the  judges. 

Their  dwelling  houses  were  in  large  squares, 
or  oblongs,  entered  by  a  vestibule  which  led  to 
a  mnrt,  round  which  were  the  apartments  of  the 
household,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  ; 
fountain.  In  the  richer  houses  there  is  another 
court  beyond  this  domestic  inclosure,  devoted  | 
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to  gardens,  Irnits,  shrubs,  and  singing  birds. 
The  apartments  of  these  houses  are  exquisitely 
ornimentet!  with  frescoes  and  gold  emblazonry. 

But  behold  the  streets  of  the  city]  What 
narrow,  uncomfortable  ways  they  are  I  Paved 
with  lava  rock,  and  well  rutted  by  the  roaring 
wheels  of  the  city's  pli-nsure  and  general  traffic  ! 
Here  are  the  stores  of  liie  tradesmen  of  Pom- 
peii, for,  lovers  as  they  are  of  pleasure,  they 
are  also  good  tradesmen.  Here  are  bakers, 
saloons,  drinking  houses,  and  shops  of  all  kinds ;  ! 
doctors,  jewelers,  hiUr-dressers,  and  the  rest  | 

For  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  down  j 
to  seventy-nine  years  after  his  adv(  nt  nnd  van-  | 
ishment,  these  Pompeians  were  in  the  lull  career 
of  their  glory.  Vesuvius,  it  is  true,  had  rumbled 
and  roared,  and  bellowed,  and  belched  fire,  and 
lava,  and  v^i^x  rohimns  of  black  sulphurous 
smoke  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  for  many  a 
time  and  often ;  but  they  were  used  to  the  vol- 
cano's threatenings,  and  had  come  to  think 
there  was  more  bark  tlian  bite  in  the  fiery  mon-  1 
ster.  Sallust  continued  to  read  and  write  in 
his  modest  house,  free  from  all  fear  of  harm, 
from  mnn  nnd  nntttre  ;  and  nt  the  linfV.<,  Lv 
day,  the  cfTcminate  loungers  of  both  sexes  con- 
tinued to  dissipate  the  hours  that  would  never 
return,  as  if  they  were  the  masters  of  all  time. 

Thry  h  id  tlu  ir  notion-?  of  religion,  it  is  true, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  gods;  but  they  had 
sunk  into  a  dead  materialism  and  sensuality,  and 
Venus  waf^  no  lon^i  r  sacred,  but  the  presiding 
goddess  of  licentiousness  and  pleasure.  Their 
artists,  although  skilled  to  a  great  perfection, 
degraded  their  faculty  by  painting  fout  pictures 
of  revolting  obscenity,  and  thtt"?  perpetuating 
the  unnatural  crimes  of  which  they  were  guilty, 
with  a  vividness  of  representation  beyond  the 
reaches  of  any  history  to  equal.    The  phallic 
.symbols  showed  thcni<=f!vfs  in  the  commonest  1 
articles  of  every-day  use  among  them  ;  in  the 
designs  of  their  lamps,  in  metallic  vessels,  on 
the  handles  of  their  doors  ;  in  the  walls  of  their 
houses,  and  on  the  floors  of  the  secret  fornices.  j 
Ring.s,  bracelets,  seals,  boxes,  cameos,  all  were  | 
polluted  with  them.  And  these  facts  suggest 
the  inquiry  whether  it  was  possiblr  'or  t!ii  ni  to  I 
look  upon  these  objects  from  the  same  point  of  j 
vision  that  we  do.   In  the  moral  atmosphere  ; 
of  American  society  they  wotdd  not  be  toler-  j 
ated  for  a  moment.    Why  did  the  Pompeians 
tolerate  them?   Was  it  because  they  had  an  1 
interior  and  sacred  significance  to  them,  which  | 
they  no  longer  have  to  us?  We  say  "no 
h)nger,"  because,  once  «jx)n  a  time,  our  for- 
bears, the  Engli.sh,  dancing  round  the  .May 
Pole  and  garland  on  May-day,  did  attach  the 
beautllitt  symbolical  meaning  to  them ;  and  these 
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were  genuine  ]iiiallic  sym!>f»ls.  known  as  ^iirli  ' 
lo  the  eari)  gtiicralions  aucr  tiie  Romans  luid 
abandoned  the  island.    These  May-day  festi- 
\  .ils,  iiu'oed,  were  a  part  of  llie  mysteries  of  the 
Kom^i  Friapus.   We  think,  therefore^  that  the 
prevalence  of  these  pictures  in  Pompeii  is  no 
proof  of  themselves  that  t!ie  people  were  cor- 
ruj)t ;  for,  further,  we  remember  how  the  Ivninn 
matrons  were  Uistinguished  in  the  processions 
of  the  SMne  pageant,  and  the  virtue  of  these 
womei>  has  passed  into  a  proverb.    It  is  the 
horril)le  ])()rtraitures  of  .si'nsii.il  cr'nip  ant!  sin  ' 
which  their  painters  have  leu  behind  them  that  i 
are  their  condemnation ;  altliough  there  is  no  I 
iloubt  that,  at  the  time  of  the  year  79,  the  thin;;s 
alhided  to  were  utterly  <Iivestetl  of  all  religious  ] 
feeling,  and  were  utterly  profane.  If  any  reader  j 
be  curious  to  read  a  catalogue  of  the  moral  1 
enormities  of  this  pco])le  at  this  period,  let  him 
turn  to  the  Urst  chapter  of  the  Romans  ;  for  the 
heathen  world  was  one  and  the  same  all  through 
the  Mediterranean  civilizations,  from  far  beyond 
tlie  T  nib  of  Virgil  at  Fozzuoli,  to  the  pillars 
of  Hercules. 

At  last  Vesuvius,  which  had  so  long  threat- 
ened the  j;ay  city,  Inirst  its  tire  sluices,  and 
broke  asunder  its  lava  crypts,  and,  in  one 
mighty  river  of  molten  rock,  poured  its  cat- 
aracts down  the  steep  sides  and  overwhelmed 
Pompeii  in  a  s'lid  sliroud  of  lava  nn  l  .-.s^ies 
twenty  feet  deep.  The  inhabitants  bad  no  time 
to  gather  up  and  carry  off  their  valuables  ;  the 
shopman  left  his  goods  in  the  scales  where  he 
was  weighing  them  for  customers  ;  the  baker 
his  bread  in  the  oven  and  on  tlic  shelves ;  the 
doctor  his  instruments  in  the  surgery  ;  the 
batliers  tiieir  garments  at  tliL-  baths,  and  many 
an  atrium  was  strewn  with  articles  of  the  house- 

,  hold,  aljandoncd  in  flight.  Jewels,  trinkets,  rings, 
and  all  kinds  of  gold  and  silver  work,  were 

I    l)uricd  there,  with  wine  bottles  just  uncorked,  and 

i  triMts  spread  with  viands  only  half  eaten.  For 
eigluceu  hundred  years  the  black  pall  of  the 
lava  lay  upon  the  corpse  of  the  city.  Then  it 
was  uncovered  by  our  moderns,  and,  l)ehold,  we 
were  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the  Casars!  ! 
Annihilated  were  those  eighteen  hundred  years ! 
We  lived  in  the  year  79,  of  Christ. 

I  At  the  .Museum  of  Naples  they  show  the  cu- 
rious things  which  have  been  dug  up  in  this 
hapless  city ;  and  if  from  the  Book  of  Job, 
Isaac  Taylor  was  able  to  make  a  portraiture 
of  the  ( ivi!:,".tion  of  that  time  by  making  first 
of  ail  an  ieiventory  of  the  utensils,  and  robes, 
and  luxuries,  and  use-articles  which  are  named 
in  its  verses,  then  it  would  have  been  cqu.ally 
possible  to  have  done  the  same  for  Pompeii, 
deducing  it  from  the  ditTerent  ornaments,  and 


utensils,  etc.,  contained  in  this  Museum,  even 
if  there  had  been  no  shops,  temples,  saloons, 
and  drinking-houscs,  fomices,  and  baths  left  | 
to  trll  t!;f  talc.    Christianity  liad  not  touched 
Pompeii  in  all  tliat  seventy-nine  years.   Com-  j 
pare  the  touching,  beautiful  social  history  of  ' 
Jesus  in  the  households  of  his  friends  ;  or 
when  accomiianird   by  his  humble,  sincere,  I 
and  loving  disciples  on  the  seasliore,  or  in  ' 
the  corn-fields  of  Galilee,  he  discoursed  to  I 
them  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  peace  I 
of  Cod  tint  pa<;<if*th  a!l  tindfrst.inilin!:; — com- 
pare this  insignificant  episode  in  the  general 
history  of  those  times  with  the  vanity,  and 
glire,  and  emptiness,  and  folly,  .nnr!  the  vile 
sensuality  of  Pompeii — as  the  two  examples  ex-  | 
isted  parallel  with  each  other— and  mark  the 
contrast!  their  ultimate  unfoldings  and  destiny. 
There  is  matter  enough  in  it  for  the  profoundest 
reflection.  | 

How  strange  to  walk  back  through  the  vast 
and  sounding  aisles  of  the  great  cathedral  of  | 
history  for  well-nigh  eighteen  hundred  years,  I 
and  with  the  civilization  and  glory  of  the  per- 
fected Christianity  of  the  present,  to  look  in 
upon  Pomi>eii!    When  it  last  saw  the  sun  rise  ' 
Clsri'^tir'.nitv  was  yet  in  ide-is;  Christianity  knew 
not  tljat  pagan  city,  nor  did  it  know  Christianity.  ■ 
Sallust  might  have  heard  of  it— nay,  it  is  certain  | 
that  he  had,  and  that  the  Gnostic  heresy  might 
have  touched  him  through  bis  love  of  Plato. 
But  it  was  no  heresy  to  him.   It  was  specula-  I 
tion,  and  all  s])ecttlation  was  ali'  r  to  the  stern,  ' 
all-devouring  Rornrin  mind.    Ilf  l  ad  his  own 
gods,  and  was  religious  no  doul>t  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  magnificence  of  the  pagan  mythology 
and  poetry.   But  he  lived  to  the  world  of  time  | 
and  spare,  nnd  worshiped  fact^,  for  tfie  most 
part,  and  liistory.    Painting  and  music,  statuary 
and  architecture  were  the  divinities  of  his  es- 
thetic life,  which  ex]  res-cd  themselves  to  him 
in  the  idea  of  beauty;  and  this  so  transfigured 
his  conscience,  that  through  its  lusters  he  seemed 
to  have  behekl  as  in  a  vision,  how  beauty  may 
become  the  HoH-  \'ir^in      llic  soul,  and  lea  1  it 
from  the  green  lowlands  of  morality  to  the  su^^ 
lime  mountains  of  the  celestial  world,  where 
bum  the  perpetual  fires  of  the  divine  altars. 

Put  aroimd  him  all  the  i>cn[,Ie  lived  in  splen- 
did sensuality  and  sin.  They  knew  not  that  the 
Light  had  come  into  the  world,  which  was  des- 
tined to  give  an  infinite  v.iluc  to  man's  life  by 
opening  uj)  the  vistas  of  immortality  and  eter- 
nity to  the  souL  Man,  as  an  individual,  did  not  . 
exist  to  them,  nor  to  the  pagan  vrorld.  Chris-  | 
tianity — the  embodied  ideas  of  the  humblr  U  '-us, 
who  had  taui^ht  his  disciples  who  and  what 
was  man — came  to  make  men  individuals  and 
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j    responatble  to  God.  PersonaSty  was  hitherto  an 

unknown  idci — Chri?;tianity  cnme  to  teach  per- 
sonality and  freedom.  These  were  new  ideas ; 
,  still  newer  was  this,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
I  wtthia  the  man's  sottL  True  it  is  that  already 
!  thf«:c  rcvdlv.lionnrv  doctrines  were  afloat  in  pa- 
I  gan  societies— that  St.  Paui  iiad  preaclied  them 
I  and  had  died  for  them— that  St  John  was  still 
I  proclaim inu'  t'u  m — ^tliat  there  were  seven  divine 
'  centers,  schools,  or  Churches  in  Asia,  and  oth- 
ers elsewhere;  but  what  were  these  compared 
I  with  the  old  civilizations  which  existed  around 
I  them,  and  were  unmoved  by  their  influence? 
!  Imagine  Jesas  at  rompeiil  What  a  wild 
I  fenatic  must  they  have  regarded  him  1  They, 
i  immersed  in  tlie  very  dregs  of  sin  and  alt  man- 
.  ner  of  iincknnness — looking  at  every  question 
.  through  the  corrupted  senses — and  he  pure, 
I  spotless,  full  of  heavenly  ideas,  thoughts,  and 
I  aspirations;  !  "  at  heart  yearning  for  man's 
rc'lemption  ;  iiis   inspirnlions  descending 

upon  him  out  of  heaven!    What  link — what 
i    possible  link  in  the  chain  of  human  sympathy 
could  there  exist  between  him  and  them  I  If 
,    he  Imd  not  lo\  t  d  them  infinitely,  he  could  not 

liave  loved  them  at  all. 
I      The  more  one  thinks  of  the  touching  and  pa* 
'     thetic  loneliness  of  (lie  Savior  (turinc:  his  earthly 
mission — his  [K)or  companionship — bis  social 
isolation— neglected  and  despised  of  men — loved 
I    only  by  a  very  few,  and  these  of  the  lowest 
I    among  the  people — his  unrcstirc;  la!  or^ ;  his  I 
great  sorrow  and  tremendous  agony  of  soul  over 
the  hardness  and  obduracy  of  die  hunwn  heart — 
I    and  then  considers  what  it  was  he  sought  to  ac- 
'     compli^h  ;  what  has  imlced  been  so  mnrvflously 
accomplished — the  more  one  thinks  of  these 
I    things,  the  more  absolute  does  the  conviction 
!    root  itself  in  ll-.e  nimost  heart,  that  nothingshort 
'     of  Divine  will  and  power  conlil  have  wrought 
'    the  miracle  of  the  Christian  societies  as  they 
j    exist  to-day,  and  have  existed  for  centuries, 
f     All  the  earth  opposed  to  him;  organic  States 
and  empires,  with  their  rulers,  opposed  to  him ; 
the  traditions,  learning,  usages,  customs,  and 
1    religion  of  long  ages  all  consolidated  to  resist 
I     him;  all  the  po'.ver«;  that  d'vell  in  darkness  ar- 
i     rayed  against  him,  and,  humanly  speaking,  noth- 
l    ing  to  oppose  against  all  these  adamantine  or- 
ganizations, httt  the  ideas  of  an  earnest  and  holy 
sold! — and  yet  to  revolutionize  it  all  I — to  cn- 
I     throne  these  ideas  first  in  men's  hearts,  and 
'    then  to  get  them  embodied  in  institutions,  laws, 
I    manners,  literature,  and  religion  all  over  the  ' 
worH.    It  seems  impossible.    Clear! v  it  was 
impossible,  unaided  by  di%'ine  and  omnipotent 
I  power. 

j       But  when  that  fiery  torrent  descended  upon 
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Pompeii,  not  a  century  had  passed  away  since 
iIk'  dear  Lord  had  ascLjK!ed  to  heaven,  a  :  !,  is 
I  said,  Christianity  was  yet  in  ideas.  Even  the 
Christians  had  no  true  conception  of  the  im- 
meajiurable  grandeur  of  It  in  its  tull  historic 
unfoldins^  and  development.  Thev  had  got  a 
saving  knowledge  of  its  grace  and  truth  in  ihcir 
own  hearts — all  more  or  less  so — and  this  kejit 
them  to  the  faith  ;  for  they  felt  for  the  first  time 
that  they  were  we/t.  anr!  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
a  man  in  Christ's  meaning  of  the  word — a  man 
upon  whose  destiny  hung  time  and  all  the  end- 
less infinitudes  of  eternity — lie.T.  cn  .already  real- 
ized in  their  hearts,  and  on  the  death  of  tlte 
body  heaven  everlasting. 

There  is  a  wonderful  greatness  in  the  faith, 
and  trust,  and  obedience  of  thesf  earlv  Chris-  , 
tians;  and  it  is  moving  to  see  them  in  their  | 
assemblies^  how  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  loving  1 
they  are.    The  truth  had  indeed  made  them  | 
free,  generous,  .and  with  hardly  a  ta'nt  of  selfish- 
ness.  So  affluent  they  fdt,  endowed  with  the 
riches  of  Jesus*  love;  so  hrge  and  godlike, 
now  that  l  is  grand  ideas  had  taken  full  jws- 
session  of  their  snrrits.  that  the  things  of  this 
world — the  properties,  and  goods,  and  chattels 
thereof— appeared  to  them  as  dross.  Tliey 
made  a  common  store  of  Uttm  for  the  benefit 
of  the  brethren.  j 
Looking  at  the  Christian  idea  as  it  showed  } 
itself  during  that  first  century,  as  it  existed  | 
side  I  v  ?.'r]c  v.ith  patrm  Rome  at  the  period  of  . 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii^  there  was  no  carlldy 
chance  for  its  succetsiul  devel<^ment  and  reign. 
It  was  every*where  despised  and  overwhelmed  j 
by  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  tbe  ancient  sys- 
tem.   But,  as  I  said,  it  was  destined  to  humble 
the  pride  and  regenerate  the  humanity  of  the 
world  because  it  was  in  God's  hands  and  not  in 
man's,  except  as  his  agents.    Kings  soon  be- 
came its  puppets ;  it  was  woven  into  the  mathin-  i 
ery  of  governments;  a  mighty  hierarchy  be-  I 
came  its  objective  patrons.    Rome  fell,  and  it 
gathered  up  the  ruins  of  f!-.e  Old  World  and  | 
stood  in  their  midst,  sh.aping  tiiem  to  its  forms 
and  uses,  till  finally  it  bound  together  the 
rfilos=;ril  !iones  of  European  sor'rty  and  con- 
verted feudalism  to  its  faith,  building  temples 
for  God's  worship  as  magnificent  as  those  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  pagan  deities,  either  in  Greece  or 
Rome,  and  infinitely  more  harmonixing  in  their 
iuflucnces. 

Compare  the  first  preaching  of  the  Word 

'  with  its  present  unfolded  triumphs,  and  then 
ask  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  these  triumphs 
through  all  the  mighty  chain  of  centuries  which 
lies  between  the  two  epochs.  As  stirely  as  the 
first  wave  of  motion  was  the  prophecy  of 
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lar-off  organic  life — as  surely  as  the  first  form 
this  life  was  a  prophecy  of  the  inconceivably 
distant  trail— «o  surdy  were  all  the  previous 

religions  and  systems  of  philosophic  tliought 
the  prophecies  of  Christianity  that  God  rules  in 
history  as  welt  as  in  geology  and  the  rest  of  the 
sciences.  And  man  has  had  his  geological 
periods  as  well  as  the  earth.  All  the  past  up 
to  Christ  pointing  to  Christ,  and  all  the  pres- 
ent; a  grand  and  wonderful  but  still  very  im> 
pfrfcrt  f'evr1o]ii-nrnt  of  his  idc.is,  is  the  sun- 
bow  of  the  future  hope  of  tlie  soul,  Uic  sure 
and  certain  promise  of  a  more  perfect  develop- 
roent,  wlicn  Christ  will  reign  in  every  hearty 
and  luin^atinn  of  mankind  will  be  the 

embodied  form  of  Christian  love. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE.* 

SCIENCE,  some  believe  and  say,  advances 
steadily  and  surely  toward  that  time  when 
knowledge  shall  take  the  pUce  of  faith,  cer- 
tainty shall  supplant  doubt;  and  a  dear  siglit 
shall  dispel  the  illusions  of  enthusiasm.  Science 
I  must  then  stand  for  religion,  or  religion  must 
absorb  science. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
this  most  subtile  and  profound  question,  nor  to 
attempt  to  show,  eillicr  that  science  ar.d  rcli^inn 
arc  one  and  tiie  same,  or  that  each  of  them 
has  its  separate  and  distinct  domain.  I  may, 
however,  permit  myself  to  s.-i\ ,  th  U  I  am  loth  to 
accept  the  doctrine  that  science  must  destroy 
religion,  inasmuch  as  science  can  never  com- 
prehend the  infinite,  can  never  bring  God  down 
to  the  fin'te  !irnier?;taii<linLj  of  in. in.  Tficie 
never  iieen  uttered  a  truer  or  a  more  subtile 
mystery  than  this:  "God  is  spirit,  and  must  be 
worshiped  in  spirit;''^  and  the  v.i^rst  enemies 
of  true  relfciori  have  been  l!;ev  \^lio  !i,ive  at- 
tempted, with  their  finite  words,  to  e.xpress  and 
define  the  infinite  and  indefinable. 

"God  is  spirit,  and  must  be  worshiped  in 
spirit  and  in  triith."' 

So  long  as  this  remains  true,  so  long  will  man 
be  a  religious  being,  and  so  long  will  he  need 
and  deman'l  ruli^ious  l!iou;;ht  ;;nii  ai  110:1. 

We  come  now  to  a  vital  question.  What 
is  the  religion  of  the  future  here  in  America 
to  be? 

•  W'c  lay  before  our  re*Aex%  an  e^timste  <vf  the  MclhodisJ 
Episcojal  Church  from  an  oatside  sUn(li>oint.    The  aiinlc  s 
taken  trom  the  "Galaxy,"  bul  being  toc>  ImiR  for  our  page'^.  we 
turie  abbre\Hatcd  it  by  omitting  tome  lUilistirs  with  which  our 
readers  Are  familiar,  and  the  "  General  Rul«a,"  wliicll  are  well 
:     knu«n  (u  all  MeilifxHuti.    llie  .inicie,  while  apfmdMiire  of 
I    M«UiodiMn,  abtindaatly  bebays  iIm  author**  Mat  of  fmnliaritjr 
I    irith  oar  imiitatiom  and  omcck,— Eow 


Already  we  number  some  thirty-five  millions  . 
of  souls  {  it  is  computed  that  in  ibrty  years  from 
this  we  shall  nimber  one  hundred  millions,  and 
in  .seventy  years  from  to-day  our  population 
will  have  swelled  to  the  mighty  mass  of  two 
hundred  and  My  millions  of  human  bdngs.  U  | 
is  startling  to  think  that  the  child  born  to-day 
will  live  to  see  between  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  a  greater  population  than  tliat  1 
which  now  crowds  the  Contliient  of  Europe.  ' 
And  we  mny  wcl!  shrink  from  the  thought  that 
this  struggling  mass  may  be  without  any  reiig-  , 
ion.  We  may  well  ask  what  is  to  be  die  re>  | 
li^ous  belief  and  action  of  this  coming  time  ? 
may  well  wonder  what  one  or  more  of  the 
religious  beliefs  of  our  day,  which  have  found  . 
expression  in  organized  Churches,  will  dare  to  | 
attempt,  and  will  be  potent  to  leaven  with  a 
vital  f:iith  the  action  oi  this  vast  crowd  in  the  \ 
centuries  to  come.  J 

If  the  life  of  man  in  this  world  is  ever  to  be, 
and  only  to  Itc.  to  a(!d  house  to  house,  and  lay 
field  to  field  till  there  be  no  place  left — if  lite 
for  these  coming  millions,  is  to  be  simply  a  frank 
and  limitless  materialism ;  if  the  using  of  this 
uiirld  for  the  Ijcnefit  of  one's  fellows  and  the 
glory  of  tlie  spirit  is  a  foolish  delusion,  then 
these  coming  millions  will  need  no  religion,  and 
will  have  none.  But  if  the  contrary,  as  I  would 
fain  hope,  then  a  religion  they  must  and  will 
have.  What  will  it  be?  Will  it  be  some  new, 
vital,  powerful  thought  or  principle,  organiied  ; 
into  a  Church,  or  will  it  be  one  of  those  struc- 
tures already  e.visting,  enlarged  and  adapted  to 
I  the  coming  time  ? 

I    Two  such  Orarches,  or  organisations,  oom->  ; 

'  mnnd  attention  ;  because  of  their  completeness, 
of  the  number  they  already  cnliiit,  and  l>ecaust; 
they,  of  all,  are  most  aggressive  and  daring. 
The  one  is  the  Rom.An  Catholic;  the  Other  the  \ 
Methodist ;  the  former  the  most  perfect — so 
far ;  the  latter  the  most  vital.  It  is  this  latter 
organization  that  I,  a  layman,  educated  in  an- 
other Cluirc'i.  propose  to  examine  brief.y.  and 
as  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  permit,  for  the 

i benefit  of  those  who,  like  myscli,  are  not  mem- 
bers of  that  Church.    Few,  not  Methodists, 
\  have  any  l  ut  a  vague  idea  of  what  this  Cliurch 
is,  what  it  is  doing,  or  what  it  proposes  to  da  j 
Every  man  fancies  his  own  plan.s,  and  bis  own  1 
Church,  and  his  own  personality,  i<>  1  ^  most  _ 
vahi.able  to  the  worhl ;  and  some  knowledge  of 
oilier  people's  plans,  and  Churches,  and  self- 
valuation,  may  bring  about  a  juster  appreciation 
of  ourselves  as  well  as  of  others.    A  few  facts 
and  figures  !  cron-.e.  tlifrofore.  important  in  dis- 
cussing the  future  as  wei!  as  the  pre.sent  aspects  | 
of  this  question. 
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The  census  tables  of  i860 — ihe  latest  we  bave 
for  the  whole  United  States— show; 

ROMAN  CATHOMC 
<'!ii!i.lir<.   '.550 

Lhuirh  accommodatiao*,  ....  1,404,437 
V«lue«f cbarchfTCpcrtjt      .     .     *     .  ii)A,n^tt9 


MKTIIODIST. 

Churches, 

Choicb  MOQnunodftiionSf 

Value  of  dMudi  praptfty* 
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Thi%  I  moat  suppose,  included  all  fonns  of 
Methodism  before  the  Southern  separation. 

Tliese  two  Churches  oiUnmk  any  others  in 
numbers  and  in  weaiiii ;  and,  indeed,  own  to- 
gether more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  church 
property  of  the  United  Stntes.  It  is  proper  to 
say  tliat  lliese  figures  and  valuations  are  not 
those  issued  or  accepted  hy  the  Churches  them- 
selves ;  but  are  correct  enough  as  showing  the 
relative  position  of  these  two  Churches,  nt  that 
date,  and  which  has  not  essentially  changed. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  in  num- 
bers and  wealth  the  Methodist  exceeds  the 
Catholic,  it  is  safe  to  sny,  though  it  can  not  he 
proved,  that  tlie  nicmbcrs  of  the  Methodist 
Church  greatly  surpass  in  individual  wealth  the 
Catholic  ;  and  possibly  every  Other  sect,  except- 
ing the  Episcopal  and  Unitarian.  l?ut  while 
the  Methodist  has  a  more  lertile  soil  and  richer 
subjects,  it  has  nothing  like  that  thorough  and 
exhaustive  system  nf  taxation  which  distin- 
guishes its  great  riv.-U,  and  which,  indeed,  ena- 
bles it  to  attempt  and  to  do  such  miracles  as  it 
does  attempt  and  accomplish.* 

It  is  lime  now  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  Meth- 
odism, so  that  we  may,  if  possible,  discover  the 
soorces  of  its  power  and  the  secret  of  its 

growth.  It  is  strange,  nnd  yet  it  is  true,  that 
out  of  the  classic  cloisters  ot  Oxford,  out  of  the 
coQservative  and  consecrated  shades  of  the  En- 
glish Church,  came  this  rough,  fervent,  urgent 
tliild  of  rclti^ion.  In  the  year  I7::9  existed  tlicre 
the  "  Holy  Ciul^,"  composed  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley — then  twenty-six  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age — Morgan,  ,111  Irish  commoner,  and  Kirk- 
ham,  of  Mcrton  College.  They  read  together, 
walked  together,  prayed  together.  They  fasted 
twice  a  week,  and  received  the  communion 
once.  They  were  n  sort  of  monks,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  sick,  and  morbid,  and  foolish, 
and  useless.  But  Morgan  inspired  them  to  visit 
the  sick,  to  go  to  llie  prisons,  to  teach  poor 
children,  .in  !  thus  liid  the  beginnings  nf  an 
active  piety  and  pliilanthropy  which  never  tired 
and  never  ended,  and  never  will  endt  we  may 

•Tli*  twiter  her*  preMnti  rttxAf  two  tmrm  of  ifcitUticts, 

»h;ch  wc  have  freqncrit'v  qi-i  n  in  «he  Re:>i'  'rrin.  tn  1  most 
of  tkkicli  tnay  be  found  in  the  I'Miior's  Table  ol  the  July  number. 


hope.  Thev  were  ('espiscd,  of  course ;  they 
were  laughed  at,  and  tiiey  were  called  Method- 
ists in  derision.  They  are  not  now  ashamed  of 
the  name,  and,  indeed,  they  never  were.  We 
have  not  space  here  to  trace  the  lives  of  the 
two  Wesleys  in  their  visit  to  America  in  1735, 
of  their  connection  with  Whitefield,  of  their 
return  tn  En^lmd  ^i'3"^\  their  attempts  to  ronse 
the  hearts  of  priests  and  people  to  a  lively  sense 
of  the  vital  power  of  religion,  till  all  church- 
doors  were  shut  ai^aiiTit  them,  even  the  church 
wlicre  tlieir  f.iilier  Itid  pre.irhcd.  Then  John 
Wesley  stood  up  on  his  father's  tombstone  and 
preached  to  the  villagers  the  great  doctrine — 
Religion  is  Love,  God  and  man  should  be 
friends.  And  from  this  time  forth  liis  life  was 
spent  in  this  wonderful  work.  Was  it  well 
spent?  Was  he  truly  greats  spiritually?  intel- 
lectually? These  are  sulijecls  of  speculation 
not  essential  to  the  purpose  now  in  hand.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  say  that,  when  John  Wesley, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eighty  Idd  himself  down  to 
die,  those  who  distinctly  recognized  him  as 
their  leader  and  father  numbered  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls ;  while  over  five  hund- 
red traveling  preachers,  inspired  by  his  fervor, 
and  stimulated  l>y  his  example,  were  carrying 
forward  the  work  he  had  begun. 

Great  or  small,  wise  or  foolish,  it  !s  dear  that 
no  living  man  e-i>er  felt  more  vitally  his  threat 
doctrttu,  or  ever  applied  it  so  thoroughly  to  life. 
So  it  strikes  me.  Now,  every  man  has  a  per- 
sonal religion  more  or  less  vague ;  but  it  is  most 
rare  that  any  man's  religion  pervades  and  dom- 
inates his  whole  nature  as  John  Wesley's  did. 
And  it  is  of  the  nature  of  miracle  almost  that 
any  one  man  should  be  able  to  oiganlze  his 
reliction  into  a  powerful  Church,  in  his  own  life- 
time, as  John  Wesley  did.  Further,  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  had  never  the  wish  to  do  this. 
He  always  held  by  the  English  Episcop.al 
Church,  in  which  he  was  born  and  ordained, 
and  only  desired  to  inspire  it  with  his  own 
fervor,  and  to  bring  to  Its  fold  the  weak  and  the 
wicked  thrnui;h  all  the  land.  The  Encjlish 
Church  could  not  understand  this,  and  its  doors 
were  shut  against  him,  so  that  he  preached  all 
his  life  in  rooms  and  in  fields,  and  almostalways 
to  the  despised  and  debased.  Thus  he  and  his 
friends  became  held  preachers  and  itinerants. 
Thus,  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Meth- 
odism, lay  preaching,  grew  out  of  necessity. 
Assistance  he  must  have ;  and  what  l<ishop 
would  ordain  his  preachers?  It  was  not  till 
about  the  year  1784  that  Wesley,  believing  that 
a  bishop  nas  !'ut  a  presbyter  set  tn  do  a  specific 
work,  brought  himself  to  ordaining  Mr.  Coke . 
to  act  as  bishop  of  the  American  Methodists. 
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Up  to  this  time  lay  preachinc;  was  almost  the 
whole  preaching  of  the  Methodist  body  in  En- 
gland and  America.  Since  the  year  1784  the 
Method!  Its  m  America  have  been  an  Episcopal 
Church,  distinct  from  the  English  or  American 
£piscoj>al  Churches — ordaining  its  ministers 
and  admimateriDg  its  sacraments,  as  H  had  not 
done  before. 

Religion  is  Love.  Thi^  I  believe  to  bo  f!ie 
central,  vital,  cardinal  sentiment  or  principle 
which  John  Wesley  radiated  tnto  the  souls  of 
men  ;  this  it  is  which  is  now  organized  into  the 
most  vital  and  powerful  of  American  Churches  ; 
and  this  it  is  which  may — can  I  say  will? — make 
it  the  jj^reat'  Cborch  of  the  future  time.  There 
;  is  a  rt-ll^ion  of  flu-  souL  TIutc  may  be  devo- 
I  tion  of  the  senses,  or  of  the  pocket,  but  there  is 
no  rclipion  of  the  intellect.  The  common-sense 
of  m.inkind,  I  think,  has  concluded  that  theology 
i-:  111'  t.ijilivsics,  ;nul  that  the  mo<?t  various  intel- 
lectual beliefs  may  coexist  with  love  of  God  and 
virtue.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  not  a  fiber 
in  Wesley's  body  which  vibrated  to  an  intel- 
!  Icchni  rcH^;ion.  It  i<;  certain  that  he  opposed 
and  rejected  the  Calvinistic  articles  of  the  En- 
glish Church — would  not  accept  them.  Au^- 
tinism,  or  Calvinism,  the  most  profoundly  intel- 
lectual scheme  ever  devised  by  the  brain  of 
niai),  has  wonderfully  moved  the  world,  but  has 
entirely  failed  to  evangelize  the  world.  So 
striking  is  this  (hat,  in  Paris,  where,  in  the 
times  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  Calvinists  were 
almost  or  quite  equal  in  numbers  and  power  to 
the  Catholics,  there  are  to-day  Imt  two  «niall 
and  most  feeble  Churche*!.  In  New  En^laiul, 
too,  there  has  been  a  revolt,  and  Calvinism  is 
hardly  preached  even  in  those  Churches  where 
it  still  remains  a  form  of  doctrine. 

Let  us  illustrate.  The  man  who  should  sav, 
"  My  child  shall  eat  no  bread  till  he  understands 
its  chemical  constitution,"  would  be  put  into  a 
mad-hoti'^c ;  the  plant  ^vhich  should  refuse  to 
grow  in  the  rays  of  the  life-giving  sun,  because 
it  did  not  understand  what  the  sun  was,  would 
be — if  it  had  a  will — a  preposterous  fool ;  the 
man  who  should  decline  to  lie  reli<jioiis  till  he 
could  make  out  the  exact  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, would  be  a  miseiable  creature. 

Men  are  but  children  in  this  vast  woild,  living 
and  growing,  like  the  plant,  in  the  warm  rays  of 
the  divine  love,  they  know  not  hoiy,  and  they 
need  not  to  know.  To  comprehend  and  under* 
st.uul  God  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
a  divine  life.  To  he  in  harmony  with  Cod's 
laws,  and  thus  with  him,  is  necessary,  and,  in  a 
defi^,  possible.  Whoever  is  not  in  harmony 
with  them  will  lie  wlvpjied.  and  will  be  more  or 
less  miserable  till  he  becomes  so.   The  imprac- 


ticabitity  of  a  purely  doctrinal  Church — which  I  ! 
need  not  dwell  upon — was  strikingly  exemplified  j 
a  few  years  since,  when  the  Hartford  Dr.  Bush-  \ 
nell  preached  his  great  discourse  upon  the  Trin-  | 
ity.    Among  the  clergy  it  caused  a  sensation,  [ 
and  men  said,  he  is  a  heretic,  and  he  mu.st  be 
tried  and  condemned.  So  they  began  to  point 
out  his  heresy,  .md  to  state  the  Aw«  doctrine. 
The  result  was  ni<;h  faial,  for  not  n  man  among 
them  could  esrayie  with  his  life.  Heresy  cropped 
out  in  every  quarter,  and  a  respected  brother-  I 
hood  came  nigh  rushing  into  chaos.  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  was  soon  left  alone.  ■ 

The  English  Church,  which  stands  upon  doc- 
trines, is  only  able  to  keep  together  by  wisely  > 
shutting  its  eves  and  admiltinr;  almo'>t  .-il!  sorts 
of  belief,  varying  from  Maurice  and  Kingsley  to 
Drs.  Newman  and  Pusey,  if  they  will  but  Stay,  j 

Our  Father  ivho  art  in  Hea'i'en.    That  was  | 
the  truth  which  Jesus  of  Nazarelh  tat-jht  to 
men ;  and  since  that  hour,  when  the  shepherds  1 
kept  their  watch  on  the  hilb  of  Bethlehem,  and  [ 
the  stars  shone  down  into  the  manger  where 
the  divine  child  l.iy,  Co*!  has  been,  not  an  1 
Oriental  satrap,  but  the  father  and  Iriend  of  | 
men.  This  marvelous  fact,  which  marks  an  era 
in  human  history,  needs  to  be  res'.iti d  fnm 
time  to  time,  because  we  are  so  constantly 
running  off  after  strange  notions,  and  fancying  ^ 
we  can  define  God  better  than  Jesus  did.  We  | 
can  not.  ; 

This,  then,  is  the  fact  which  Wesley  expressed 
by  his  life,  and  this  it  is  which  is  embodied  in 
the  Methodist  Church.  This  I  believe  to  be 
(he  secret  of  its  great  success.  If  /v  ,7  Ckuti  h 
embodying  a  divine  and  universal  seniinunt^ 
and  not  a  crged  or  doctrint. 

So  broad  and  sweeping  a  statement  requires 
explanation.    Wesley  never  asked  :  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  the  Trinity?    Do  you  hold  to  the 
Atonement?  Do  yon  believe  in  original  sin?  j 
What  are  vour  v'cws  upon  justification  ?  Do 
you  think  heaven  a  place  or  a  state  ?    No  such 
questions  as  these  perplexed  the  anxious  peni- 
tent or  the  hardened  sinner.    Hy  no  means. 
Only — Do  you  icixh  to  live  in  the  sunl';^'.:  of  ] 
God's  love,  and  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?  j 
Then  come  with  us — 'Mo  pray  together,  to  re- 
ceive the  word  of  exhortation,  to  watch  over 
one  another  in  love,  to  help  each  other  fo  work 
out  our  salvation."    That  was  all — simple,  easy 
to  understand,  acceptable  to  the  whole  world. 
And  it  is  this  simplicity  and  manifest  truth 
which  commends  it  to  the  universal  world,  hifjh 
and  low,  rich  and  i>oor,  bad  and  good,  wise  and  j 
foolish. 

So  remarkable  docs  this  seem  in  the  history 
of  religion  that  I  can  not  forbear  giving  in  full 
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to  non-Mcthodists  the  "Rules"  which  Wesley 
drew  out  for  the  use  of  his  friends,  and  v.hich 
remain  to  this  day  tlie  canons  of  the  Church.* 

*  •  ft  ft  • 

The  assent  to  these  rules  I  understand  to  be 
the  condition  previnti«;h'  required  of  those 
w  ho  desire  admission  into  these  societies  ;  '  and 
for  tbis  TC8900  I  have  stated  that  it  is  a  great 
CVnirch  Avithnut  a  theology.  P.nt  Imd  Wesley 
no  doctrines,  and  does  the  Church  hold  none 
Wesley  had  a  theology  and  a  form  of  doctrine. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  English  Church,  and 
acroptt  il  and  lieM  by  the  articles  of  that  Church, 
e.xceptiog,  I  believe,  its  Calvinistic  doctrines. 
These  are  still  the  doctrines  held  in  the  Medi- 
odist  Church,  and  are  to  be  accepted  by  preach- 
ers l  ip  fore  becoming  such,  not  by  members 
before  becoming  such. 

This  one  principle  or  sentiment  of  love»  then» 
is  tlie  vital  germ  of  the  Methodist  organization, 
out  of  whicli  it  has  evolved  itself,  as  the  oak 
does  from  tlie  acorn.  It  has  had  bimply  a 
ntUunU  growth^  and,  therefore,  a  strong  and 
healthy  one.  It  wns  personal  spiritual  life  that 
Wesley  sought ;  it  was  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  Divine  Spirit,  to  know,  to  have  the  inward 
consciousness  of  this  that  he  striked  jR>r  nigh 
ten  years.  It  did  not  fully  come  to  his  soul  till 
he  was  thirty-iive  years  old.  When  crossing 
the  Atlantic  he  fell  in  with  a  band  of  Moravians, 
and  they  powerfully  influenced  his  diaracter 
and  life.    He  records  it  Mmself. 

"My  brother,"  said  the  Moravian,  "I  must 
first  ask  yoo  one  or  two  questions.  Have  you 
the  witness  within  yourself?  Do  you  know 
Jesus  Christ?  Docs  tlic  Spirit  of  God  bear 
witness  with  your  spirit  tlut  you  arc  the  child 
of  God  r 

Wesley  was  surprised,  and  knew  not  what  to 
answer.  Spangenl)erg  oi)scrved  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  asked,  "  Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ?" 
■*I  know  he  is  the  Savior  of  the  world,"  replied 
Wesley.  "True,"'  nioliuni  tlie  Moravian,  "but 
do  you  know  that  be  has  saved  yon  f"  **  I  hope 
he  has  died  to  save  me.'*  Spangenberg  added, 
"Do  you  know  it  yourself?"  "I  do,"  replied 
Wesley ;  but  he  adds,  *♦  I  fear  they  were  mere 
words."! 

All  bis  life  Wesley  strove  after  this  simple 

but  profound  faith,  the  child  of  love,  which  so 
marked  these  Moravian  brethrei».  And  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five  it  came  upon  hiin  like  an  in- 
flux frcmi  heaven.   If  God  be  indeed  the  great 

F.ifher  of  men,  it  is  impo?;?!th!e  that  he  should 
not  love  us,  and  it  might  seem  impossible  tliat 

*TIic  articl*  hti*  cnpia*  from  our  DiidpliM  Ac  "General 
RuKs"  which  all  onr  readers  liTum. 
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we  should  not  love  him.  But  there  is  some- 
thing as  yet  incnmprehensible  aliout  it.  and  the 
human  soul  seems  to  be  imprisoned  in  a 
"muddy  vesture"  of  low  or  eardily  desires, 
which  in  some  mystic  way  must  be  pierced  or 
broken  before  the  smil  or  spirit  of  man  ran 
wholly  feel  the  entrance  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  can  have  that  full  consciousness  or  knowl- 
edge of  harmony  with  God  which  Wesley  and 
his  friends  at  last  secured.  I  do  not  attempt 
here  even  to  touch  any  theory  or  fact  as  to 
"conversion;"  but  I  suppose  there  is  hardly 
any,  e%'en  the  most  successful  worldly  man,  who 
does  not  again  and  again  confess  that  "all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit*'  There  is  not  a 
man,  even  a  rich  one,  who  would  not  welcome 
that  Divitie  rhange  which,  inspiring  him  with  a 
faith  and  knowledge  of  the  universal  and  per- 
fect love  of  God,  would  enable  him  to  bear  all 
and  to  do  all,  in  full  confidence  that  it  was  for 
the  best,  because  it  was  the  will  or  wish  of  the 
great  Father.  If  sucli  preaching  to  produce 
sudi  results  would  be  acceptable  and  consol- 
inf^  to  the  rich  and  prosperous,  witli  what  a 
mighty  force  might  it  not  be  borne  in  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  poor  and  wretched,  the  weak  and 
the  afflicted! 

It  was  this  doctrine  which  Wesley  preached 
in  the  slums  of  London,  in  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall and  Newcastle;  and  it  is  this  which  ha.^ 
been  preached  by  all  the  class-le.iders,  and  ex- 
hortcrs,  and  traveling  preachers  ol"  this  Mi  -.fi- 
odist  Church  ever  since,  and  with  wonciertul 
power  and  effect.  Now  bear  it  in  mind  that  to 
preach  this  vital  truth  It  does  no!  require  that  a 
man  should  be  a  scholar,  that  he  should  have 
studied  the  whole  "body  of  Divinity,"  that  he 
should  have  read  the  Bible  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Creek,  that  he  should  know  the  derived  mean- 
ing of  words,  that  he  should  have  all  the  graces 
of  rhetoric  or  elocution  on  the  end  of  his 
tongue ;  not  at  all ;  he  needs,  and  he  only  needs, 
to  have  ha<l  a  vital  and  experimental  ktiuwltdi^e 
of  "this  change"  in  his  own  soul,  with  a  ter- 
ven^  vehement  desire  to  portray  to  his  friends — 
to  all  the  world — the  blessedness  which  it  has 
brought  to  him,  and  which  it  wi!'  surely  bring 
to  them  it  they  will  but  ask  for  it,  wiii  but  open 
their  souls  to  its  all-pervading;  influx. 

Xot  a  church  in  all  England  was  open  to 
Wesley ;  not  five  educated  preachers  were  found 
to  cooperate  with  him;  his  converts  were  pc  ir, 
and  were  scattered  here  and  there.  What  was 
to  be  done  to  keep  alive  in  their  hearts  the 
sacred  fire?  Remember  that  the  great  chord 
of  human  sympathy  must  be  played  upon  by 
the  tongue  of  man,  must  vibrate  and  respond  to 
the  touch  of  human  speech^  or  it  will  become 
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priralyzed,  deadened.  Talk,  speech,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  wan,  the  one  thing 
which  OMMt  strikingly  marks  him  attove  all  the 
rest  of  creation  ;  it  is  nrithcr  snfc  nor  wise  to 
suppress  it.  Wesley  knew  this.  He  estab- 
lished every-where  little  classes  of  some  twelve, 
one  of  whom,  the  most  gifted,  was  to  be  the 
leader.  They  were  to  meet  together  v.-ceklv  for 
I)rayer  and  praise ;  tliey  were  to  contribute  a 
penny  eacli,  if  able.  The  class-leader  was  to 
see  after  the  welfare  of  his  little  flock.  This  is 
the  first  :n  t  of  organization,  and  is  ilje  pivot  of 
the  practical  system  of  Methodism. 

Not  a  man  or  woman  reads  tiiis  paper  who 
will  not  groan  over  the  weary  platitudes  and 
sriphomorical  essays  which  have  tried  hiit;  soul 
Sunday  after  Sunday  through  this  mortal  life; 
not  a  man  among  us  who  is  not  forced  to  ex* 
claim  in  anxious  uondcr,  "Tel!  me,  my  soul, 
cau  this  be  joy.'"'  Not  a  man  among  us  but 
would  welcome  a  stir,  a  sensation  of  almost  any 
kind.  But  the  conventionalities  of  our  Churches 
forbid  a  sound,  a  murmur,  a  movpment.  Not 
so  in  this  Methodist  Church.  At  tlie  ciasn 
meeting  all  arc  permitted  to  talk,  to  pray,  to 
exhort,  men  and  women  alike.  Wliocvcr  has  a 
word  to  sny  rnay  say  it;  whoever  has  not  may 
respond  openly,  loudly,  fervently.  In  their 
churches,  too,  this  last  is  permitted,  and  the 
pro.icher  soon  knows  if  he  has  seized  upon  the 
souls  of  his  hcarcr«;,  if  he  has  stnick  a  re- 
sponsive chord,  Ijy  the  auchblc  and  ardent  re- 
sponses he  hears.  We  may  be  certain  that 
mankind  will  never  be  warmed  ir.to  a  vital 
spiritual  life  by  carefully  wrilten  essays,  or  con- 
verted to  deeds  of  active  brotherhood  by  occa- 
sional assemblages  of  wellrbred  and  well-dressed 
people.  But  we  may  differ  as  to  whether  the 
Methodists  have  chosen  the  right  way  or  the 
best  way,  or  even  a  good  way  to  vitalize  religion. 
Into  those  differences  of  opinion  it  is  not  my 
province  to  enter. 

As  these  class  meetings — little  Churches — 
g;ithered  numbers,  a  steward  was  appointed  to 
see  after  the  business  and  property  of  the  soci- 
ety. By  and  by  gifted  men  were  licensed  ns 
cxhorters,  others  as  local  preachers  ?  from  these 
some  were  chosen  as  traveling  preactiers,  spe- 
cially gifted,  who  v.cre  to  gn  ffn-n  place  tn  place 
to  teach  and  preach.  Last  of  all,  from  tliese  a 
few  have  been  appointed  in  America  to  .ict  as 
bishops  or  overseers.  In  brief,  this  is  the  pol- 
ity of  the  Methodist  Chun  h,  a<?  is  the  -vrhnle 
of  it.  Its  circuits,  its  districts,  its  quarterly 
conferences,  its  yearly  conferences,  and  its  Gen- 
eral Conferences  are  matters  of  course  and  of 
neces'^ily.  So,  too,  naturally  and  inevitably, 
have  come  their  band  meetings,  their  love-feasts, 


their  camp  meetings — '.vhatever  would  kecr) 
alive  and  stimulate  tliat  fervent  spirit  winch 
characterizes  this  Church. 

We  will  not  .s])end  time  upon  details  which 
any  inquirer  may  obtain  from  any  Methodist 
Church-book,  but  will  ask  attention  to  a  i>ecul- 
iarity  which  distinguishes  this  Church  from  its 
great  competitor,  the  Catholic.  If  I  \in(Ii  rstan(l 
it  aright,  the  Catholic  Church  claims  ail  chil- 
dren bom  In  its  membership,  to  be  incorporated 
at  the  pro;  it  r  age  and  with  suitable  ceremonies. 
The  Metliodists.  on  the  contrary,  require  in  a" 
cases  "conversion,"  change  of  heart,  personal 
perceptions  of  religious  life.  Hence  I  have 
said  that  the  Methodist  is  the  most  vital,  the 
Catholic  the  most  n  tffct.  Every  Methodist 
may  be  said  to  be  such  alter  deep  spiritual  con- 
viction; but  I  take  it  the  Catholic  fiaherswill 
not  claim  that  for  their  Church.  There  is  a 
vital  life  among  these  individual  Methodists 
which  makes  them  work  individually  for  the  con- 
version of  their  feUow*men ;  but  their  Church, 
their  machine,  is  no  way  so  perfected  as  thr* 
Catliolic.  Every  part  is  not  so  fitted  to  e%"ery 
other  part,  and  they  are  greatly  t>ehtad  in  tlior- 
oughness  and  delicacy  of  taxation  as  well  as  in 
the  efficient  application  of  moripy  to  arcomp!i«h 
tlieir  ends.  No  business  men  in  the  land  sur- 
pass the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
no  land-speculators  know  so  keenly  the  value 
of  good  piropertv  as  they.  1  fancy,  but  am  not 
sure,  that  our  Methodist  bishops  do  not  equal 
them  here. 

T^vit  tliey  have  set  Lcfirc  them  the  sublime 
tr.sk  to  convert  the  world,  .-ind  especially  the 
world  of  America.  Can  they  do  it?  Let  us 
stop  for  a  moment  to  restate  a  few  positions 
and  facts  more  clearly. 

1.  The  Methodist  Church  is  founded  upon  a 
sentiment  or  desn«  of  the  soul ;  not  upon  an 
intellectual  assent  to  doctrines  or  theolo^'es. 

2.  It  has  tht;  largi^st  chrirch  property  and  the 
most  Church  members  of  any  religious  organi- 
zation. 

3  It  has  the  largest  publishing  house  in  the 
world,  and  issues  more  books  and  papers  than 
any  other. 

4.  It  has  a  most  comprehensive  system  of 

Sur.d.iy  scliool'^,  comprising  1,089^53$  SCbobtTS 
and  171,695  teachers. 

5.  It  has  a  wide  missionary  system,  including 
our  own  land  and  foreign  countries,  to  support 
which,  in  the  last  four  years  it  has  collected 
$^2,457,548.  Here,  then,  is  a  great  organization, 
established,  at  work,  active,  poweHul,  which  in 
a  degree  accepts  as  its  t.isk  "to  maintain  vital 
apostolic  piety  in  the  land  and  to  spread  it  over 
the  world."   And  this  is  not  to  be  a  mere 
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sentiment  producing  no  results.  It  proposes 

■what? 

•  '•'■Tlu  better  consccratioH  of  its  u-taith  "  to 
the  public  good.  Some  diere  be  who  say  this 
is  chimerical,  impossible.  If  it  can  be  done, 
then  indeed  will  the  devil  be  driven  into  the 
swine's  belly  and  be  overwhelmed  in  the  sea. 

'  This  is  the  problem  which  the  Church  has  yet 
to  solve,  and  so  far  it  would  seem  tint  little 
progress  has  been  made.    But  the  first  thing  is 

,  to  see  clearly  what  the  work  is ;  the  next  is  to 
do  it.  And  who  will  not  bid  the  Melodists 
God-speed  ? 

'  There  is,  however,  a  little  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand  in  the  horizon  which  may 

spread  over  the  sky.  It  is  the  ibundiog  and 
inrrf^rtsTng  of  theoloi^ical  cnllcires  among  the 
^Icthodists.   The  cflect  of  this  is — must  be — 

'  to  encourai^e  theological  preaching,  to  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  doctrines,  aiut  most  likely 
to  the  injury  of  the  Churcli  which  has  grown  up 

'  around  the  life  and  teachings  of  John  Wesley. 
If  I  were  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  I  wmild  nn  mv  hrnrled  knees  ask  Mr. 

I  Drew  to  take  back  the  dangerous  gilt  he  has 
made,  and  I  would  urge  my  exhortera  and 

I  preachers  to  preach  on  what  John  Wesley 
preached — the  ]o\e  of  CihI  and  Hiith  in  it. 

I        It  does  not  t'oiiow  that  we  must  say,  as  an 

I  earnest  friend  once  did,  "We  are  an  ignorant 
pcoi  'i'.  and  we  want  ;in  -i^nor.int  preaelicr ;" 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  religious  souls 
ask  for  substance  rather  than  form,  for  warmth 
rather  than  polish.  If  Dr.  M'Clintock  and  his 
friends  propo^se  to  rival  tlie  Unitarian  and  the 
Knglish  Churches  in  the  graces  of  style  and 

'  the  arts  of  oratory,  they  may  succeed,  but  they 
are  in  danger  of  losing  what  is  far  more  valu- 
able. The  preacher  who  has  come  out  of  the 
ranks,  with  all  the  experiences,  and  sympathies, 
and  sorrows  of  the  people  engraved  deeply  in 

\  his  soul,  can  sj  eak  to  the  earnest  seeker  as  no 
other  man  can,  certainly  as  the  l)oy  who  is  put 

i     into  a  theological  school  and  taught  the  scholas- 

I  ticism  of  a  past  age  can  mf.  The  .Bishop  of 
Oxford  may  believe  he  n-apht  to  fjo  down  into 
the  Minories  and  preach  the  Gospel|  and  may 
gn,  but  he  will  make  poor  work  of  it,  most 
likdy  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  moving  effect  of 
the  converted  [iri/e  fiiditer.    The  one  will  tell 

{  what  h4  has  teit,  and  sufTercd,  and  struggled, 
and  woHced  through ;  the  other  what  he  thinks, 

j  and  believes,  and  hopes  «v  will  do.  The  one 
may  use  bad  grammar  and  the  other  Addisonian 
English,  but  the  bad  grammar  will  carry  the 
day,  not  because  of  the  bad  grammar,  but 

]>e(ause  wil!)  it  exists  a  real  comnnmion  of 
<     spirit  which  strikes  a  responsive  chord. 
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"Vulgar!"  it  is  a  miserable  and  foolish  word. 
The  preachers  of  t!ie  Methodist  Church  may 
be  uncultivated,  and  rough,  and  rude,  but  they 
are  not  therefore  vulgar.  No  man  is  vulgar 
who  earnestly  desires  to  help  Iiis  fellow-men, 
and  is  inspired  with  the  sentiment  of  brotherly  i 
love.  The  elegant  Pharisees  of  tite  inner  court 
thought  those  poor  fishermen  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  verj' vuli^ar ;  Imt  t'lne  lias  ]iroved ///ev// 
to  have  been  poor  pedants  enough.  A  great, 
and  eamesti  and  magnanimous  people  will  not 
indulge  in  paltry  criticisms,  but  will  look  be- 
neath tlie  roti«Th  skin  for  the  shining  soul. 

In  this  most  brief  and,  I  fear,  unsatisfactory 
way,  have  I  ventured  to  ask  the  attention  of 
non-Methodists  to  lliis  prci;nant  subjei  t.  1  c- 
cause  I  believe  it  worthy  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion and  consideration,  such  as  they  wIU  no 
doubt  give  it  I  have  done  this  in  no  sectarian 
spirit,  and  with  no  desire  to  exaggerate  or 
detract  firom  any  oUier  Church.  One  or  two 
other  subjects  connected  with  this  deserve  at- 
tention, and  if  I  can  get  time  I  may  ask  you  to 
read  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  lot  us  all  con- 
sider what  is  to  be  the  great  Church  of  the 
future  time. 


SPEAKING  HER  MIND. 

O  HE  felt  like  it  and  so  she  said  it  May  be 

^  she  (lid  n't  do  right,  but  I  question  after 
all 't  is  n't  a  blessin'  these  sharp-spoken  women 
were  sent  into  the  world.  1 11  just  tell  you  how 
it  was,  if  you  'II  wait  till  I  pick  Up  this  stitch," 
and  aunt  Charity  adjusted  her  spectacles  and 
walked  to  the  open  door  to  examine  tlic  long, 
blue  stocking  she  was  '♦heeling  .and  toeing"  for 
her  husband.  I  could  look  through  the  door  out 
upon  a  long  line  of  <:;my  mminfain  riilce'-.  dim- 
pled here  and  there  with  the  white  snow,  which 
had  been  proclaimed  by  wiseacres  "surely  the 
last  of  the  season."  The  leaden  clouds  which 
were  rolling  up  just  then  seemed  likely  to  pro- 
claim their  prophecies  at  fault,  and  aunt  Chari- 
ty's sudden  closing  of  the  door  with  the  excla* 
malion,  "  It 's  1>1owin'  up  for  a  storm,"  shut  out 
my  first  vision  of  the  Spring,  for  I  was  an  inva- 
lid. Alt  Winter  k>ng  I  had  lain  in  the  Utde 
dark  room  partitioned  off  from  the  wide  kitchen, 
and  been  rubbed,  and  Vi'istered,  and  grucled,  till 
to  this  day  i  can  not  bear  the  sight  of  mustard 
or  a  china  bowl;  and  it  was  only  after  much 
coaxing  I  had  been  lifted  from  my  bed  and  {ilaced 
in  the  easy  chair  where  1  could  have  a  ftdl  view 
of  the  young  grass  sprouting  coquetiiithly  in  tiie 
dark  mold,  and  see  the  little  leaflets  protruding 

their  tiny  lieatis  timorously  to  take  their  first 
look  of  tlie  great  world  they  were  venturing 
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upon.  All  this  was  shut  out  by  aunt  Charity's 
decided  slam  of  the  door,  and  so  1  prepared 
myself  to  hear  her  version  of  neighbor  Lazyton's 
difficulties. 

"If  ever  any  man  was  rightly  nnmcd  it 's  that 
fellow  Lazyton,  for  I  verily  believe  be  would  n't 
take  the  trouble  to  live  if  there  was  any  decent 
way  of  getting  out  of  it.  He 's  always  sick- 
never  had  a  well  d.^y  in  his  life,  although  he 's 
as  round  and  rosy  as  an  alderman.  Take  him 
when  you  will  there  *s  something  the  matter 
with  him,  and  CVCYy  body  knows  his  ailments 
could  all  be  summed  up  in  hzines';.  It  would  n't 
do  always  to  speak  one's  mind,  but  i  have 
wanted  to  light  on  that  man,  and  when  Mrs. 
K'-icluim  took  him  in  liand  I  l>rcathed  free,  for 
I  knovved  she 'd  do  it  so  it  would  n't  need  to  l>e 
done  over.  A  bit  sharp  she  was,  but  it  served 
htm  right,  only  I  did  feel  for  his  wife,  poor 
young  thing,  who  stood  tli<  i  c  lialf  .Tn[:ry  and 
trying  to  take  his  part  Little  need  she  had  to 
do  that,  to  be  sure,  but  women  always  will  do 
just  so.  Jerry  and  me  were  goin'  to  meetin'  one 
Sunday,  wlien  wo  heard  :i  <;xc:\\  screamin',  and 
Jerry  started  off  on  a  run  and  1  alter  him,  for 
we  had  just  been  married  and  I  feared  lometiiin' 
might  happen  to  Iiini." 

You  're  not  afraid  of  any  thing  happening  to 
him  now,  aunt  Charity?" 

She  lowered  her  glasses  and  looked  at  me 
sharply  nvcr  them.  I  looked  very  serious  and 
she  said,  "  I  thought  you  was  pokin'  fun  at  me, 
child,  but  I  see  you  *re  not  I 've  lived  with 
Jerry  long  ciu>u:;h  nowtoknowhc  can  take  cue 
of  himself,  but  I  ilii!  n't  stop  to  think,  then,  ih.it 
I  would  n't  be  much  help  in  case  of  an  emcig- 
ency,  for  you  see  I  was  n't  the  same  Charity 
Dumpers  I  am  now;  my  waist  didn't  measure 
Oi:c  l-i:t  more  than  half  a  yard  when  I  was  a 
girl;'  aunt  Ctuirily  betrayed  by  her  tone  that 
all  pride  bad  not  yet  died  within  her;  **you 
would  n't  think  it  to  look  at  nic  i;ow  ;  my  dress- 
maker always  says  she  ought  to  have  double 
pay." 

"Well,  well,  aunt  Charity,"  said  I,  anxious  to 

get  at  the  pith  of  the  story,  "never  mind,  I 
would  n't  have  you  an  inch  smaller.  Did  you 
find  uncle  Jerr)*  in  need  of  your  services  ?*' 

"No,  I  met  him  coming  away  looking  very 
red  in  the  fare,  and  he  said  tlie  next  time  he 
meddled  in  domestic  atiairs  would  n  t  be  soon; 
for  he  found  a  man  hying  it  on  to  his  wife  as  if 
she  was  a  yoke  of  oxen,  ycl  the  moment  he  in- 
terfered— don't  you  think ! — the  virago  turned  on 
him  and  he  had  to  run  for  his  life,  she  a  shoutin' 
after  him,  if  her  husband  chose  to  thrash  her 
she  wanted  none  nf  his  interference.  So  my 
Jerry 's  never  meddled  with  women's  afiairs  from 


that  day  to  this.  He  says  they  're  prickly  things, 
and  the  less  you  have  to  do  with  them  the 
better." 

*'  But^  aunt  Charity,  I  want  to  hear  about  ytm 

visit  to  Lazyton's." 

"  Well,  child,  I 'm  comiu'  to  it,  only  have 
patience-Hieems  to  me  you  are  kind  of  pettivh 
since  you've  Iieen  siclc.   I  think,  now,  some 

yarb  tea  wn?:!*!  strpnt^fhrn  out  your  nerves. 
You  see  the  bcginnin'  of  it  was  this:  Lazyton 
came  over,  and  says  he  to  Jerry,  'Neighbor 
Dumpers,  1  'm  very  poorly  indeed — not  able  to 
work,  and  if  I  was  I  couldn't,  for  my  poor 
wile  s  sick  in  bed,  and  liicre 's  nobody  to  do  a 
band's  turn  for  her  but  me,  and  we  haven't 
any  tiling  to  cat  in  the  house,  and  if  wc  had 
I 've  no  way  to  cook  it,  for  we  burned  the  last 
stick  yesterday— could  n't  you  help  us  along  a 
bit,  neighbor?' 

"Ntv.-.,  if  my  Jerry  ha.s  one  failin'  it  is  \\\.\\ 
he  has  too  soft  a  heart.  So  he  comes  to  me 
and  says,  *  It 's  too  bad  for  folks  to  be  a  solferin' 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  while  we  have  foU  and 
plenty;  so,'  says  he.  'you'd  better  go  and  sec 
Uiein,  and  i  '11  send  our  boy  over  with  a  load  of 
wood  this  morning.'  Well^  I  could  n't  go  right 
away,  for  I  was  bakin',  and  I  could  n't  start  till 
the  bread  was  riz,  but  as  soon  as  I  got  it  in  the 
oven  1  knew  it  would  bake  all  right,  and  I  piled 
up  a  basket  with  what  we  had,  and  lan  over  to 
•Mrs.  Ketchum's  to  get  her  to  go  along.  Jerry 
said  if  I  was  n't  back  in  an  hour  be 'd  take  the 
bread  out,  so  I  felt  easy  like  and  waited  tiU 
.Mrs.  Ketchum  could  get  ready,  wliich  she  didn't 
seem  i.'i  a  hurry  to  do,  but  lettered  al>out  at 
this  thing  and  that  till  1  got  'most  as  nervous  as 
you 've  been  this  afternoon ;  but  at  last  I  was 
glad  to  see  her  put  on  her  shaker,  and  so  we 
took  the  near  cut  across  the  fields.  I  noticed 
she  had  very  little  to  say,  and  1  kind  of  thought 
a  storm  was  brewio',  but  ventured  to  say,  <You 
aint  a  takin'  any  thing  yourself,  Mrs.  Ketchum.' 

" '  Not  I — I  won't  give  a  cent  toward  kccpin' 
up  that  lazy  bones  ;  if  his  poor  wife  needs  any 
thing,  though,  I  'U  try  to  help  her  if  I  can  do  it 
without  his  geltin'  the  lienefit  of  it.' 

"As  Mrs.  Ketchum  didn't  seem  to  be  in  a 
state  of  mind  favoiable  to  convrrsation,  we 
walked  on  quietly  till  we  turned  Lazyton's 
comer,  and — what  do  you  think  ? — there  sal 
Lazyton  by  the  window  a  whistlin'  and  his  poor 
wife  out  splittin'  up  that  wood-  Jerry  sent  them. 

*' '  Now  if  that  aint  too  bad,'  .says  I,  standiu' 
still  amazed,  but  Mrs.  Ketchum  walked  right 
on,  and  at  sight  of  her  face  you  may  well  be- 
lieve Lazyton  stopped  his  whistlin*.  She  just 
marched  up  to  Mrs.  Lazytoo,  and,  says  sbe^  *I 
want  that  ax.' 
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"The  woman  looked  scared  like,  and  gave  U 
i  to  bcr  without  a  word,  and  Lazytoa  walked  to 
I  the  door  and  stood  tliw«  with  hia  haoiU  in  his 
I    pockets  to  s«e  what  she  would  do.  She  turned 

I    on  him  full. 

1       "'Here,  sir,  take  this  ax  and  go  to  work; 
^'Ott  're  a  poor,  mean  wretch,  to  let  your  wife 
crawl  out  of  a  sick-bed  to  do  your  work.' 
"  'I  got  the  ilicnmatiz,'  snifHcd  he. 
" '  For  want  of  work  ;  if  you 'd  jump  about 
I    you 'd  get  oil  enough  in  your  joints.   The  only 
disease  you've  got  is  laziness,  ;i:  '      ir  poor 
i     wife,  who  is  sick  eno',in:h  to  be  in  her  bed,  must 
slave  herself  to  death  to  keep  you  alive,  which 
I  suppose  she  does  only  out  of  charity,  and  not 
because  she  desires  it.' 

"  Here  Mrs.  Lazyton  threw  up  her  hands,  and 

iMrs.  Kctchum  went  on,  'If  she  does  she 's  the 
only  one ;  so  if  you  want  to  know  what  you  're 
thought  of  I  can  tcl!  you  there  is  n't  a  man  in 
the  country  round  but  says  you  are  too  lazy  to 
draw  a  full  breath,  and  it  would  be  a  blesstn'  to 
the  nei-!il orhood  if  it  was  rid  of  you.  Now,  if 
I  you  are  the  one-tenth  part  of  n  man,  t.tkc  liiis 
ax  and  go  to  work.  Mrs.  Dumpers  siiall  not 
leave  a  thing  that  is  in  her  basket  till  you  split 
up  two  of  them  log.s.' 

"  WMl.  Lazyton  had  to  move  off,  though  he 
went  ratiier  slow,  and  by  and  by  he  slopped 
I    and  looked  at  his  wife,  who  sat  half  crying  on 
the  door-step,  and,  said  he,  'Mary,  I  didn't — 
I    want  you — to  do  it,  did  I  ?' 
j       "  *  O,  yes,  but  you      her  do  it,  and  caU  your- 
self a       t  Faugh  P  Mrs.  Ketchum  ground 
out  between  her  flnii!y  sot  teeth,  and  motioned 
I    him  on  to  the  wood-pile,  while  Mrs.  Lazyton 
I    sobbed  cut,  *  Yott  are  hard  on  him.' 

You  never  did  see  such  a  change  in  any 
l>ody  a*!^  tliere  wns  :n  thnt  v.-nmnn,  Mrs.  Ketchum. 
I    The  moment  Lazyton's  back  was  turned  she 
Stooped  down  and  took  Mrs.  Lasyton's  hand  as 
tenderly  as  if  it  was  a  little  child's,  and  says 
I     she,  '  I  (-ifl  n't  wrtnt  to  hurt  xoii.  Marv  ;  forgive 
I    me.   You  know  Lazyton  did  need  a  little  stirrin' 
I    up,  and  I 'm  rough  when  I  get  started.  You  're 
tire<l  out.   Lie  down,  and  I  '11  make  yott  a  piece 
of  toast  and  some  tea.' 

"  When  we  came  out  Lazyton  was  at  his  third 
log,  not  wantin'  to  come  in  the  house  while  Mrs. 
Ke'chttm  \vas  there,  anrl  .she  iii.nrclied  past  hin\ 
without  so  much  as  lookin'  at  him.  But  we 
had  n't  got  far  away  till  we  heard  the  ax  stop, 
and  I  suppose  he  had  gone  in  to  eat  the  con- 
tents of  my  hnsket. 

"  You  read  a  great  deal,"  aunt  Charity  went 
on,  '*in  the  magadncs  about  the  kind  of  wives 
there  is  in  the  world ;  it 's  woman  here  and 
woman  there,  but  it 's  my  opinion  there 's  more 


women  martyred  by  bad  husbands  than  there  is 
men  made  wretched  iiy  had  wives.  It 's  kind 
o'  tryia'  to  flesh  and  blood  when  you  're  adoiu' 
all  you  can  to  make  your  husband  happy  and 
raise  your  children  right,  that  you  can 't  pick  up 
a  book  or  a  paper  but  there 's  starin'  you  in  the 
face  all  manner  of  advice  to  women,  thrust  bc- 
fore  you,  as  like  as  not,  by  some  young  chit 
who  thinks,  a.s  he  is  of  the  masculine  gender,  he 
has  full  leave  to  turn  over  woman's  weaknesses. 
If  women  must  be  angels  before  they  dare 
marry  v^  1 1  e  re  a  re  tiiey  to  find  htukandst  Hardly 
down  here." 

"  Lazyton  is  an  extreme  case,  aunt  Charity." 

*'  Do  n't  I  know  that,  child  ?  and  do  n't  I 
know  there's  a  plenty  of  good  husban  is  hke 
my  Terry?  But  there 's  jjlenty  of  good  wives 
who  do  n't  need  to  be  continually  drummed  at 
to  be  better  when  they  're  doing  their  best ;  and 
(Iiat 's  a  heap  better  than  the  men  they 've  got 's 
atryin'  to  do ;  leastwise  I  think  I  know  my 
duty,  and  I  do  n't  want  every  country  news- 
papn  to  be  apoldn'  it  before  me.  So  long  as 
Terrj'  *s  sati!?ficd  ivhat  does  it  concern  them  ? 
You  write  sometimes.  Floss ;  1  wish  you 'd  tell 
the  printers  not  to  worry  themselves  so  much 
about  us  women." 

"Just  as  snnn  I  Efet  better,  aunt  Cfiaritv, 
I  '11  tell  them  what  you  told  me  this  after- 
noon." 

Secretly,  I  do  n't  know  hut  I  sympathize  with 

aunt  Charitj''s  views.  Women  are  tokl  and 
retold  to  be  good  housekeepers,  to  have  well- 
stored  minds,  to  be  constant  sunbeams,  and  by 
all  means  to  keep  within  their  "sphere,"  til!  the 
poor  things  get  so  bewildered  it  is  wonderful 
they  can  be  any  thing  at  alL  Query:  Has  roan 
any  "  sphere  "  to  keep  within,  or  is  woman  the 
only  inhabitant  of  that  alistract  globularity? 
Tlic  fact  is,  all  sensible  women  will  be  all  that 
any  reasonable  man  can  ask,  and  to  women 
who  are  not  sensible  it  is  a  waste  of  Ink  to 
write.  But  I  will  not  venture  to  add  any  more, 
lest  my  readers  say  with  aunt  Charity,  "  floss 
is  a  spoBed  child." 


God  is  often  lost  in  prayer  and  ordinances. 
*'  Enter  into  thy  ctoset,"  said  he^  "and  shut  thy 

door  about  thee."  "  Shut  thy  door  aljout  thee," 
means  much ;  it  means  shut  out  not  only  fri- 
volity but  business,  not  only  company  abroad 
but  company  at  home ;  it  means  let  thy  poor 
soul  have  a  little  rest  and  refrt  sliment,  and  Cod 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  thee  in  a  still, 
small  voice,  or  he  will  speak  in  thunder.  I  am 
persuaded  the  Lord  would  often  speak  more 
softly  if  we  would  "shut  the  door." 
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«1*LL  PLEDGE  NOR  WED  WITH 
SPARKLING  WINE." 

I 'll  pledge  nor  wed  with  sparkling  irin^ 

Nor  where  it  crowns  the  board, 
Nor  hail  yoa  at  the  festive  shrine 

Where  such  libations  pour'd. 
Alone  I  Ml  tread  life's  thorny  path. 

Alone  its  burden  bear. 
Alone  I  '11  face  hate's  fiercest  wnth, 

But  no  such  wreath  will  wear. 

Nay,  tell  mc  not  of  pliglitcd  vow 

Made  strong  by  ruby  wine. 
Nor  plead  excuse  that  milUoM  bow, 

Ap  if  to  law  divine, 
To  Bacchic  rite  to  seal  their  love, 
And  wed  thdr  hearts  in  heaven ; 

For  millions  wreck  their  all  above, 

Yet  hope  to  be  forr;ivcn. 

Your  vows  will  prove  like  ropes  of  saod 

To  bind  in  trial's  hour, 
Or  like  those  ropi-s  in  Samson's  liand 

That  mocked  Pbilii>liue  power. 
I  Ve  seen  iht  silent  tear  that  stde 

From  eyes  unub<  :1  t  r  weep, 
Until,  alas  !  the  mystic  bowl 

Brought  sorrows  daik  and  deepb 

A  sister  once  was  life  to  mc, 

As  tender  as  the  rose, 
T?iit  sweeter  far  than  rose  can  b^- 

A  hiy  t;ur  as  blows. 
She  bloomed  and  bkas'd  our  Eden  boou^ 

As  tongue  can  never  tell  ; 
No  voice  e'er  rang  thro'  palace  dome 
Thait  wron^t  a  sweeter  spell. 

But  O,  that  death,  Idnd  deadi  had  cone  1 

And  laitl  us  .side  l.iy  >idc. 
Ere  worse  than  deatli,  the  fiend  of  rum. 

Had  Masted  her,  my  guide. 
There  c.ime  in  f^iiliiood's  dewy  eve 

A  youth,  who  woo'd  and  won. 
With  subtile  specdi  as  toi^ue  can  weave, 

Our  U>vely  darling  one. 

In  rosy  mom  of  womanhood 

I  robed  my  sister  bride,  • 
Then  rang'd  in  haste  the  vale  and  woo^ 

An.l  ruU'd  a  wreath  in  pride 
To  deck  her  wealth  of  auburn  hair; 

That  done,  we  kiss'd  adieu ; 
I  heard  their  vows,  and  breathed  a  prayer 

That  God  would  bless  them  too. 

O,  fmilVss  prnyer  I  how  vain  the  vow 

When  made  in  "sparkling  wine !" 
Those  flowers  that  wreatbM  her  bridal  brow 

Snnn  rrown'd  "the  festive  shrine;" 
The  flowers  soon  died  in  vale  and  wood. 

The  last  had  drooped  its  head, 
"Wlten  she,  that  late  in  beauty  stood, 

Lay  sleeping  with  the  dead. 


A  brother  still  was  left  to  love, 

A  mother  whom  to  trust, 
And  &I]mi*s  fidth  to  point  abov^ 

And  whisper,  "  God  i"!  jti^t." 
That  brother  was  our  all  m  all, 
My  mother^s  darlbig  boy. 

My  father's  pn^p  th:it  stay'd  his  lall, 

My  constant  pride  ;uk1  joy.  ^ 

A  year  or  more  and  he  had  gone 

To  gnpple  with  the  world ;  , 
His  colors  higli  .u  manhood's  dawn 

He  fearlessly  unfurl'd. 
0^  how  our  heurts  with  bliss  well'd  np. 

As  crovin  hv  crown  lie  won  ! 
When  lo  I  he  touched  this  cursed  cup — 

He  toudi'd,  and  was  uodone  t 

From  sonny  bight  to  dailcest  deep 

He  sadly.  s:idly  fell ; 
Our  hearts  could  bleed,  we  coulJ  not  weep, 

Our  woe  no  tears  could  telL 
The  "  earth  to  earth  and  dust  (0  dust " 

Was  bitter  dirge  to  hear 
For  us,  bereft  of  hope  and  tros^ 

And  cro&b*d  with  dixest  fear. 

We  scarce  harl  hid  him  out  of  ^i'^'lif. 

When  spade,  and  grave,  and  bier 
Came  once  again  oor  borne  to  btfi^t, 

And  smite  u-^  more  severe. 
My  father  fell  as  I  would  ^1 ; 

He  slept,  and  was  with  God; 
Hope  drap'd  in  wliitc  his  fun'ra!  pall} 

We  bow'd  and  kiss'd  the  rud. 

Like  clinging  vine  to  shiver'd  oak, 

My  mother  helpless  lay; 
She  murmur'd  not — she  seldom  spoke— 

Tho'  dying  day  by  day, 
Tm  God  in  love  said,  "Weep  no  more;" 

She  smiled  and  whispered,  "  Rest ;" 
Then  gently  slept— ber  uials  o'er—  | 
And  rested  with  the  UessU 

Now,  side  by  side,  those  grav«s  are  greei^  1 

With  polish'd  sliafts  so  wliite,  1 
With  anchors  all,  save  one,  are  seen 

To  tdl  OS  hope  was  bright 
But  one,  alas  1  is  voiceless — dead ; 

As  lilies  droop  and  roses  iade, 
There  comes  across  that  charoel  bed 

A  gloomy»  dulfing  shades 

I  pledge  or  wed  with  "  sparkling  wine?" 

Or  where  it  crowns  the  board  ? 
Or  hail  yott  at  the  « festive  shrine  " 

Where  such  libations  pour'd  ? 
'Alone  I H  tread  life's  thorny  path, 

Alone  its  burden  bear, 
Alone  I  '11  fiice  hate's  fiercest  wrath, 

But  no  such  wreath  will  wear. 


To  dead  men  Christ  is  life,  to  sick  men  bealUi, 
Sight  to  the  blind,  and  to  the  needy  wealth.  . 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

THE  renaissance  is  one  of  those  periods  of 
history  the  interest  of  which  will  never  be 
exhausted.    NeidlCT  the  age  of  Pericles  nor 

that  of  Augustus  suqnssed  it  in  exliiliitions  of 
rare  genius  and  nobie  character.    It  was  die 
time  when  modem  philosophy  t>egan  to  dawn, 
when  the  great  modern  nationalities  awoke  to 
self-consciousness,  when  theolog)'  received  fresh 
life  and  assumed  new  forms,  and  when  modem 
art  attained  the  wnith  of  ite  |^ory.  But  while 
most  of  the  movements  which  sprrtncc  from  that 
period  continue  still  to  flow  with  cver-iacreasing 
impetus,  the  prosperity  of  art  was  of  short  dura> 
tion,  brealdng  suddenly  loose  from  the  chilling 
fetters  of  IJyzantitie  stiiTiiL-ss,  and,  after  a  brill- 
iant noonday,  rapidly  declining  into  a  night 
of  servile  imitation.  Of  the  men  who  contrib- 
uted to  create  this  art^noonday  Michael  Angelo 
stands,  in  some  respects,  conffssedly  without 
a  peer.   While  there  were  excellent  sculptors, 
painters,  architects,  and  engineers,  each  in  his 
own  department,  Michael  Angelo  combined  all 
al!  these  skil's  in  his  own  person,  and  produt  ed 
ma^tt^r-pieces  in  each  wiiicli  have  excited  die 
admiration  of  all  succeeding  generations.  The 
fortifications  of  San  Minsafo,  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  statues  of  David  and  Moses,  of 
Aurora  and  N^ht,  and  the  paintings  of  the 
Sistine  and  Pauliae  chapels,  continue  severally 
t'l  l  e  Meccas  of  art-]jilL;rimnj:c.    And,  in  an- 
other respect,  Michael  Angelo  was  favored 
above  his  fellows;  his  long  life  swept  almost 
through  the  whole  bloom-period  of  Italian  art. 
\V\i>  age  was  that  of  the  Medici,  and  of  the 
Kciormation.   Among  his  contemporaries  were 
Columbus,  Erasmus,  and  Copernicus ;  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  Savonarola  ;  Raljclais, 
Macchiavciii,  Arioslo,  and  Tasso.    Among  his 
fellow-artists  were  Da  Vinci,  Titian,  Raphael, 
and  Cellini.   For  many  years  af^  his  birth 
mankind  holieved  the  sun  to  revolve  around  the 
earth;  iiefore  he  died  Lord  Bacon  was  born. 
At  his  birtih  aldiemists  were  yet  seeking  for  the 
philosopher's  stone ;  at  his  death  the  fbundSr 
tions  of  modern  physics  were  l  iyin;^. 

That  such  a  man  as  Michael  Angelo  should 
not  lack  biographers  is  perfectly  natural.  His 
contemporaries,  Vasari  and  Condivi,  wrote  of 
him  with  enthusiasm.  His  Life,  by  John  Har- 
ford, was  puliiialied  in  London,  1858.  The  ex- 
haustive German  work  of  Hemaan  Grimm  has 
lately  Iiccn  translated  and  pul'lished  in  America. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  tliis  article  not  so  much 
to  criticise  his  works,  as  bri^y  to  resume  the 
£Mts  and  traits  which  characterized  him  as  a 
man. 

Vol-  XXIX.-7  


Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  bora  of  an 

ancient  though  not  wealtliy  family.  March  6, 
1475,  not  far  from  Florence.    Being  one  of  a 
numerous  family,  he  was  given,  to  be  nursed,  to 
a  stone-cutter's  wife  near  Arezzo,  in  allusion  to 
wliich  he  said  to  Vasari  in  later  years:  "If  I 
have  any  thing  good  in  me  i  owe  it  to  the  pure 
air  of  Arezso,  just  as  I  owe  to  the  milk  I  sucked, 
the  mallets  and  chisels  with  which  I  carve  my 
figures."    His  father,  discovering  early  in  liitn 
the  buddings  of  talent,  sent  liim  to  a  gianunar 
school.  But  itom  this  he  drew  little  profit.  He 
showed  more  taste  for  ilrawin':;,  and  sjjent  the 
moments  he  could  rob  from  his  studies  in  dis- 
figuring the  walls  of  his  home.  But  the  tither 
was  unwilling  to  be 'thwarted,  and,  as  Condivi 
says,  often  "  sc(il(!ed  and  even  severely  whipped" 
the  little  truant.    Obtaining  from  a  pupil  some 
of  the  designs  of  Ghirlandajo,  he  showed  such 
skill  in  copying  them,  and  such  obstinacy  in 
loving  the  work,  tl;at.  finally,  at  the  acre  of  four- 
teen, be  prevailed  in  getting  himself  appren- 
ticed, for  three  years,  to  the  aodior  of  the  frescos 
of  Santa  Maria  XovcUn^  for  which,  contrary  to 
all  precedent,  the  father  was  to  receive  money. 
In  this  beautiful  Cliurch,  which  he  afterward 
called  his  "  bride,"  he  was  now  able  to  indulge 
to  the  I'ull  his  love  for  painting  ;  and  so  rapid 
was  his  progress  that  Ghirlandajo,  not  long 
after,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  not  without  a 
tinL;e  of  jealousy,  *'That  boy  knows  as  much 

a.H  J." 

The  youdi  did  not  serve  out  the  time  of  his 
apprenticeship..  Since  the  death  of  Shiberti 

and  Donatello  there  was  no  sculptor  of  note  in 
Florence.  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  the  art,  liad  collected  in  tlie  gar- 
dens of  San  Marco  a  large  number  of  statues 
and  anfiqtie  fragments,  and  put  them  under 
charge  of  Bertoldo.  That  he  might  place  under 
this  man  some  promising  scholars,  he  inquired 
for  such  of  the  chief  artists,  and  Ghirlandajo 
sent  liini  .Michael  .Angelo.  A  fawn's  head,  whicli 
tlie  young  artist  soon  produced,  called  upon 
him  the  attention  of  all  Florence.  Lorenzo  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  palace  and  table,  and  made 
him  the  companioii  of  his  sons.  Here,  in  the 
society  of  such  scholars  as  Poliziano  and  Pico 
di  Mirandob,  his  mind  received  breadth  and 
learning.  For  some  time  his  art-preparations 
were,  the  studying  of  anatomy  in  a  hospital,  and 
antiques  in  the  San  Marco  gardens.  His  prog- 
ress roused  the  envy  of  his  comrades,  and  one 
of  them  contrived  to  ^et  him  into  a  quarrel  and 
break  bis  nose,  sadly  disfiguring  bis  iace  for  life. 

Lorenzo  died  in  1492,  and  Michael  Angelo 
was  so  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  benefactor 
as  "to  remain  several  days  unable  to  do  any 
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thing."  And  tliroughout  hii  long;  life  he  re- 
iinMiihcrotl  with  ^ratitude  his  munificent  pro- 
tector, witiiouc,  however,  in  the  least  compromis- 
ing his  freedom-lovfog  repubtican  tastes.  He 
was  neither  thnnkless  nor  survilc.  Wlion,  under 
Lorenzo's  worthless  successor,  the  Savonarol.i 
revolution  arose,  Michael  Angclo,  unwilling  lo 
take  sides  against  his  new  patron,  or  for  him  and 
I  n^ainst  the  repuhlicnns,  retired  to  Venice,  and, 
soon  after,  to  Bologna.  Here  he  found  a  gener- 
ous friend  who  retsdned  him  more  than  a  year, 
charmed  not  only  irith  his  art  talents,  but  also 
w'v.h  his  "fine  pronimciation,  causing  him  to 
read  Dante,  Petrarch,"  etc. 

Returning  to  Florence,  in  1495,  he  made  a 
famous  Sh't'pim;  Cupid^  which  becan'.e  the  occn- 
sion  of  his  first  visit  to  Rome.  A  cardinal,  San 
Giorgio,  was  charmed  with  it,  and  sent  for  its 
author.  Michael  Angelo  remained  in  Rome 
from  1496  to  1 501  ;  Init  of  the  n-nrk<;  nccom- 
plished  during  those  five  years  of  early  man- 
hood only  a  few,  a  Saechus^  an  Adonis^  and  the 
Pitta  of  St.  Peter's,  arc  now  known.  This 
Pii-ta  is  the  (mly  one  of  his  productions  which 
bears  his  name.  One  day,  hearing  some  strangers 
commending  it,  and  attributing  it  to  a  Milanese 
artist,  he  said  nothing,  but  returning  at  night 
with  n  hutern.  he  carvorl  on  it:  Mkhalang^elus 
Buonarotus,  I'loren.  i'hc  group  excited  criti- 
cism at  Rome.  Some  thought  the  Virgin,  rela> 
tivcly  to  the  age  of  Christ,  too  youthful.  Ilut 
the  artist  defended  himself,  saying,  that  as  vir- 
tuous women  preserve  their  youth  much  iongci 
than  others  in  general,  so  tliis  must  have  been 
emincntlv  the  case  with  the  Holy  Virgin,  nnd 
that  in  the  careworn  loolts  of  Christ,  he  had 
designed  to  show  that  our  Savior  had  really 
taken  upon  himself  a  body  and  experienced  the 
sorrows  of  human  life.  Whatever  be  the  value 
I  of  this  explanation,  the  works  of  this  artist  were 
already  putting  on  that  marked  individuality 
that  so  distinguishes  him  from,  and  perhaps 
raises  him  nbovp,  the  abstract  generalizing^  art 
of  the  Greeks.  He  was  stamping  upon  art  a 
new  form,  and  rendering  it  capable  of  express- 
ing  new  tL-acli'iii;';. 

After  the  death  of  Savonarola  the  arts  re- 
ceived fresh  encouragement  in  Florence,  and 
Michael  Angelo  wished  to  return  to  his  country. 
An  occasion  <;onn  otTered.  Therhun  h  of.9<7«/rt 
Afatia  ikl  Fiore  possessed  an  enormous  block 
of  Carrara  marble,  on  which  several  sculptors 
I     had  ])ronounccd  the  decision  that  nothing  could 
lie  made  of  it.    Michael  Angelo,  dcli^htin^^  in 
ditiftcuities,  hastened  to  tlie  spot,  erecteti  over 
I    the  blodc  a  tent,  and  shut  himself  up  for  eighteen 
i     nionth.s,  allowing  no  one  to  see  his  work.  The 
j    result  of  tliis  solitary  labor  was  the  gigantic 


statue  of  the  youthful  David  which  now  stands 
in  front  of  the  Paht::~f  I'l-rrhift.    When  it  was 
just  finished  a  high  ofiicer  came  to  see  it,  and  ; 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  nose  was  a  litde  | 
loo  long,  whereupon  the  artist,  chisel  in  hand, 
liastened  up  tlie  scaffolding,  and,  having  scat-  | 
tered  a  handful  of  marble-dust  into  the  air  and 
down  upon  the  critic,  pretended  to  give  some 
finishing  tonrhcs  to  the  displensinj  nnsp.  riTui  i 
then  turning  to  the  flattered  officer  asked  what 
he  thought  of  it  now.     Admirable!'^  was  the 
rei)ly;  "you  have  given  it  new  life."    This  bit 
of  acted  sarcasm  is  very  cbaracteristic  of  the 
great  artist. 

Among  his  next  works  was  a  picture,  the 
Madonna,  now  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence.    It  j 
is  not  among  the  best  of  Iii.s  works.    His  v.ist 
genius  was  cramped  by  tlic  narrow  limits.    He  | 
is  said  to  have  disdained  oil  painting  in  general,  | 
saying  that  it  was  fit  only  for  women.  1 

In  1504  Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angclo  were 
engaged  to  prepare  cartoons  for  the  decoration  ; 
of  the  side-walls  of  the  council  chamber  of  • 
Florence.    The  cnrfoons  were  drawn,  and  ex- 
posed  to  the  public,  and  described  by  contem- 
poraries, bnt  never  painted,  and  are  now  entirely 
lost.    Michael  Angelo  spent  nearly  a  year  in  j 
executing  his  side.    I'envcnuto  Cellini,  who  saw 
them,  affirms  that  even  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  j 
Michael  Angelo  did  not  attain  an  equal  inspira-  I 
tion,  and  that  this,  together  with  the  composi- 
tiun  of  Da  Vinci,  deserved  to  be  regardeil  as  a  j 
perfect  pattern  for  all  future  painters.  1 

Soon  after  the  elevation  of  Julius  11,  the  agrd  | 
but  amliitituis  nnd  warrior  I'opc,  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  he  induced  Michael  Angelo  to  come  | 
to  Rome  and  undertake  to  build  ibr  him  a  mau- 
soleum so  magnificent  that  it  mfght  eclipse  any  I 
thin:^^  tl'.e  world  h.id  yet  seen — nn  enterj  risc  that 
involved  the  artist  in  intinite  vexation,  was  often 
discontinued,  never  fully  carried  out,  and  term-  i 
inated  only  ^ong  .after  the  Pope's  death.  The 
monument  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Esqniline  Hill  in 
the  cliurch  of  San  Piftro  in  I'insuia,  and  con-  , 
tains  the  world-renowned  statue  of  Moses,  upon 
which,  says  Grimm,  the  artist  chise'ed  fi  r  fifty 
years.    After  eight  months  spent  at  Carrara  in 
quarrying  the  marble,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  j 
began  the  work.   Julius  II,  who  seemed  to  Itnd 
in  the  proud,  independent  sjjitii  of  the  artist  a 
con!jeniaiity  with  his  own,  took  great  interest  in  1 
I  thi-  ]  I  ogress  of  the  work,  and  even  constructed 
a  covered  gallery  between  his  palace  and  the  1 
atelier  of  Michael  Angelo,  "whither  he  ot'tcn 
came  to  converse  with  him  and  to  discourse  of  ^ 
the  sepulcher  and  other  things,  as  he  would 
have  done  with  a  brother."    But  between  this 
haughty  autocrat,  who  boasted  of  being  lord 
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and  master  of  the  wtiote  human  herd/'  and  the 

unbending  self-respect  of  the  atlisf,  such  con- 
cord could  not  long  continue,  and  in  fact  a  rup- 
ture soon  occurred.    All  the  circumstances  are 
not  known.  It  is  said  Uiat,  from  superstitions 
motiv'j^,  the  Pope  had  grown  indifferent  to  the 
protrt  ss  of  the  mausoleum,  and  slack  in  sup- 
plying the  artist  with  the  necessary  money;  and 
that  when,  in  a  moment  of  per])lexity,  the  artist 
had  been  refused  an  immediate  audience  witli 
the  Pope,  he  suddeitly  determined  to  abandon 
the  worlc,  and  ordered  the  valet  to  say  to  his 
I     master,  when  he  had  need  of  him,  "  that  he  had 
j    gone  tlscwliLi  c."  Returning  home  at  two  o'dock 
at  night,  he  directed  his  servants  to  sell  his 
effects  (o  tlie  Jews  and  follow  him  to  Florence, 
and  then  mounting  a  horse  he  stopped  not  till 
he  was  beyond  the  Papal  territory. 
,        But  the  haughty  Pontiff  had  no  notion  of  be- 
ing defied.   Letter  after  letter  came  to  the  Gov- 
ernmcT.t  of  Flnrcncc  r!cm:uH!l!iL^  the  surrciulcr 
of  the  artist.    But  Mich.iel  Angelo,  rather  than 
be  forced  to  rettim,  had  resohred  to  expatriate 
himself  and  take  service  under  the  Turkish 
Stiltnn.    After  the  intervention  of  many  cardi- 
nals and  numberless  letters,  the  artist  finally 
I    yielded  and  consented  to  an  interview  with  the 
I    Pope,  who  was  then  at  Bologoa.   The  letter  of 
j    the  Gonfalonier  of  Florence,  commending  him 
I    to  some  cardinals  at  Bologna,  is  noteworthy  as 
throwinj^  great  light  on  the  character  of  the 
I    artist.    "The  be.irer  of  flii«;,"  so  rcarls  it,  "is 
I    Michael  Angelo,  a  sculptor,  whom  we  send  to 
I    you  to  grati^  his  Holiness  and  accomplish  his 
I    noshes.  We  certify  to  you  that  he  is  a  young 
man  of  di-riiiction,  and.  In  his  nrt,  unique  in 
Italy,  if  not  jilso  in  the  whole  world.   We  com- 
mend him  to  you  very  warmly.  He  is  of  snch 
temper  that  one  obtains  from  him,  by  means  of 
!    kind  words  .Tml  attentions,  all  that  one  wislics. 

If  he  meets  with  sufficient  good-will  and  friend- 
j    ship,  he  will  produce  works  that  will  astonish 
those  that  behold  them."   Such  in  fact  v  is  his 
!     disposition  —  prompt,    violent,    defiant  .toward 
domination,  but  pliant  as  a  reed  before  words 
of  kind  entreaty.  "As  is  the  case,"  says  Con- 
divi,  "with  such  as  are  addicted  to  a  contem- 
plative life,  he  was  timid,  save  when  he  had  just 
cause  for  indignation,  or  when  injustice  was 
done  to  him  or  to  others.  Then  he  had  more 
I     courage  than  those  who  are  reputed  as  coura- 
geous.  But  generally  he  was  very  patient." 
I       The  same  author  gives  a  fine  description  of 
the  first  interview  of  the  artist  with  Julius: 
■     "  Mich.iel  Angelo,  arrivintx  in  the  morning  at 
Ik)logna,  went  to  San  Petronio  to  hear  mass. 
I    Recognized  there  by  some  servants  of  the  Pope 
I    lie  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  his  Ho- 


liness, who  sat  at  table  in  the  palace  of  the  Six- 
teen. When  he  saw  him  in  his  presence  he 
said  with  irritated  vt^atrc.  'It  was  your  part  to 
come  to  us,  but  you  have  waited  for  us  to  come 
to  you  I'  Michael  Angelo  made  obeisance,  and 
raising  his  voice  exc  i<ed  himself,  saying  that 
he  had  not  acted  from  malice  but  from  indigna- 
tion, and  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  refused 
as  he  had  been.  The  Pope  lowered  his  looks  ! 
without  a  word  and  seemed  in  trouble.  There- 
U|M)n  a  bishop,  who  had  introduced  the  artist, 
interposed  and  said,  'May  your  Holiness  par- 
don him;  he  has  sinned  by  ignorance.  These 
painters  are  all  so.'  The  Pope  replied  angrily, 
'  You  utter  stupidities  that  I  do  not.  It  is  you 
who  are  the  ignoramus.  Yon  insult  him.  Go 
to  the  devil.'  And  as  he  did  not  go,  he  was 
thrust  out  by  fist-blows  of  the  servants — .sonic 
adding  tliat  the  Pope  himself  struck  him.  The 
Pope  having  thus  discharged  the  greater  part 
of  his  wn'.th  on  the  bisliojv,  rnnsed  Mich.Tel  An- 
gelo  to  approach,  pardoned  him,  gave  him  his 
benediction,  and  a.«iked  him  not  (o  leave  Bologna 
till  he  had  receivtil  liis  rrders.  Shortly  at'ter 
he  sent  for  him  and  ordered  a  statue  of  himself 
for  the  pediment  of  San  Petronio." 

Before  his  departure  the  Pope  came  to  see 
the  model.    The  artist,  perple.xed  to  know  what 
he  should  put  in  the  left  hand,  ,'isked  Julin<;  if  it 
should  be  a  book.    "Mow  a  book!"  exclaimed  j 
the  warrior  Pontiff.   "A  sword!  I  am  not  of  I 
the  lettered  class."    And  je'-tin-ly  alluding  to  ' 
the  bold  position  of  the  right  arm,  he  asked 
smiling,  "  Is  the  statue  pronouncing  a  blessing 
or  a  curse?"    "  Holy  Father,"  replied  the  artist, 
*'it  is  menacing  this  people  for  the  case  that 
they  shall  not  prove  prudent." 

This  statue  occupied  the  artist  sixteen  months. 
It  was  of  gigantic  pro]H>rtions  and  of  bronse, 
and  was  cret  t-d  in  150S.  A  few  years  after- 
ward it  was  d.ished  to  pieces  in  a  popular  tumult, 
and  its  fragments  cast  into  a  cannon. 

On  finishing  this  statue  Michael  Angolo  re- 
t'trned  to  Rom<».  and  was  asked  to  undertake 
the  frescoing  of  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV'.  He 
hesitated,  urged  that  he  had  worked  in  frescoing  | 
only  in  his  Voyliond,  declared  that  he  was  only 
a  sculptor,  and  proposed  Raphael.  But  Julius 
was  inflexible,  and  on  May  8,  1508,  Michael  ■ 
Angelo  began  the  work  on  that  vault,  which  re- 
sulted, according  to  a  Frer.c!)  crific,  ''in  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  master-pieces  that  ever 
sprang  from  the  sonl  of  man." 

Julius  had  engaged  Bramante  to  erect  the 
scaffoldinir.    The  wiM'k  did  not  please  ^Michael 
Angelo,  and  he  constructed  it  new  lor  himself.  1 
Having  asked  the  aid  of  some  artists  from  Flor-  1 
ence,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  what  they  did  ! 
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that  he  destroyed  it,  dismissed  all  liclp,  and  de- 
termining to  do  the  work  unassisted,  mingled 
his  own  coIms,  prepared  the  mortar,  and  shut 
liiniself  up  :n  the  chnpel,  allowinLr  no  one  tif  see 
the  work  he  had  begun.  His  industry  was  as- 
tonishing. Entering  tlic  chapel  at  daybreak  he 
only  retired  at  dark,  allowing  himself  simply  a 
meager  repast  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  some- 
times even  sleeping  over  night  on  the  rough 
planks  of  the  scadfolding.  But  scarcely  had  be 
made  a  little  progress  when,  to  his  surprise,  a 
tarnish  Ijecjan  to  spread  over  and  destroy  his 
colors,  for  which  he  could  discover  no  cause. 
In  despair  he  hastened  to  the  Pope  and  said, 
"  I  took  care  to  tell  your  Holiness  tliat  jrainting 
was  not  mv  nrt.  Al!  '.h:it  I  have  done  is  njined  ; 
if  you  will  not  beiieve  me,  send  some  one  to 
examine  it."  Julius  sent  San  Gallo,  who  imme- 
diately saw  that  the  trouble  aiusc  from  tlic  art- 
ist's ignorance  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
chalk  and  mortar  of  Rome.  Set  right  in  this 
matter,  Michael  Angelo  went  to  work  with  re* 
newed  vigor,  and  within  the  spire  of  twenty 
months  completed  the  first  half  of  the  ceiling. 

The  mystery  in  which  the  artist  had  shrouded 
hfs  work  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  public. 
The  aged  Ju!!t!s  had  pprsistrd  in  occasionally 
entering  the  chapel  and  climbing  the  scaffolding 
to  view  the  work.  Finally  impatience  overcame 
him,  and,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the  artist,  he 
caused  the  chapel  to  be  cleared  of  rubbish,  and 
the  eager  multitude  to  be  admitted.  Before 
even  the  dust  had  settled  the  gratiiied  Pontiff 
entered  in  state  and  began  the  celebration  of 
mass. 

The  remaining  and  larger  i>art  of  the  ceiling 
was  not  completed  ttefbre  1^12.  The  impatience 

of  Julius  came  near  orrasitminr;  a  "scrond  nip- 
ture  with  the  artist  The  latter,  wishing  to  visit 
Florence,  called  on  the  Pope  for  funds.  "  But 
when  will  you  finish  my  chapel?"  "As  soon  as 
T  can."  "  As  soon  .ns  T  t  an !  As  soon  as  I 
can!'  repeated  the  irascible  rontifT.  "And  I 
will  have  you  thrown  down  from  your  scaflbld- 
ing,"  and  he  struck  or  atlcinptcd  tn  strike  the 
artist  with  his  staff.  Miduiel  Angelo,  hastening 
to  settle  up  his  affidrs,  was  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing Rome,  when  a  messenger  from  the  Pope 
arrived  bringing  an  a]ro1nq-y  and  five  hundred 
ducats.  He  consented  to  continue  and  complete 
the  work. 

Of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenes  depicted  on 
this  vatdt  wc  will  attempt  no  descriptjon.  As  a 
whole  it  constitutes  a  single  sublime  allegorical 
epos,  beginning  with  Creatton  and  sweeping 
down  almost  through  the  entire  field  of  history. 
It  is  the  story  of  Paradise,  the  Kali,  the  Deluge, 
the  prophets,  the  sibyls,  and  of  great  world- 


tragedies.  So  many  grand  conceptions  were 
perhaps  never  before  depicted  widiin  so  narrow 
a  space.  Italy  was  at  this  perkkl  in  the  throes 
of  dissolution.  T'lO  favorite  reading  of  Michael 
Angelo  was  the  prophets  and  the  sublime  poesy 
of  Dante.  These  focts  may  help  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  tragic  conceptions  whidi,  in  hb 
four  years  of  solitude,  tlie  artist  dei  icted  so 
vividly  on  the  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Julitu  died  soon  after  tlie  opening  of  die 
chapel.  During  the  first  years  of  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.  Micliacl  Angelo  was  compelled 
to  give  himself  reiw-se.  His  four  years  of 
painting  overhead  had  almost  ruined  his  vision. 
"For  months  afterward,"  sa\,s  \'asari.  "  he  could 
not  examine  a  drawing  or  ru  ui  a  K  iter  without 
elevating  it  above  his  licad."  But  his  repose 
was  not  long.  Leo  X  wished  to  endow  Flor* 
ence,  his  native  city,  with  nionumcnts  so  splen- 
did aSj  in  some  degree,  to  blind  the  people  to 
the  kMM  of  thdr  liberties.  He  desired  to  con- 
vert the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  into  a  magnifi- 
cent family  m.iu.soleuiii.  In  this  design  he 
caused  Michael  Angelo  to  consume  four  or  five 
years  of  the  flower  of  his  life  in  quarrying,  in 
the  mountains,  marble  which,  for  the  most  part, 

was  never  put  to  use;  for  the  ca:irii  ir)",i-;  I.co 
abandoned  the  undertaking.  The  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin  of  the  artist  were  extreme. 
The  Pope  now  engaged  him  to  construct  in  the 
sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  two  sumptuous  monu- 
ments for  his  brother  Giuliano  and  his  nephew 
Lorenzo— a  work  which  was  only  accomplished 
ten  years  later. 

Leo,  having  died  in  1521,  was  succeeded  by 
the  humble  and  austere  Adrian  IV,  under  whose 
brief  reign  the  arts  were  discouraged.  Unrier 
the  succeeding  unforltinate  and  \^oithlcss  Me- 
dici Pope,  Clement  V  U,  the  republican  party  of 
Florence  attempted  to  regain  their  liberties,  and 
in  1529  induced  Michael  Angelo  to  take  charge 
of  the  fortifications.  In  thrs  new  business  he 
sliowed  himself  a  master,  it  is  well  known 
how  much,  in  after  times,  the  celebrated  Vaaban 
admired  tlic  defenses  which  lie  constrvutcd 
around  San  Miniatio.  And  here  again  we  find 
him  a  prey  to  conflicting  sentiments.  To  obey 
his  convictions  of  duty  he  fought  ag^nst  tlie 
livin:^  Mcilici,  but  wlienever  t;e  could  get  a  mo- 
ment of  leisure  he  retired  to  San  Lorenzo  and 
furdvely  worked  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead  GiU" 
liano  and  Lorenzo.  But  the  city  could  not  hold 
out  loni;,  and  tlic  troops  of  Clement  entered 
and  tided  it  with  blood.  Micliacl  Angelo  was 
proscribed,  but  secreted  himself.  The  wrath  of 
the  Pope  finally  subsided,  and  as  he  de.sired  the 
finishing  of  the  tombs  he  published  a  full  par- 
don of  the  artist.   Michael  Augelo,  who  for 
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near  fifteen  years  had  been  allowed  to  do  very 
little  for  art,  came  forth  from  his  retreat  in  an 
emaciated  condition  and  resumed  the  work. 
The  chapel  of  Sao  Lorenzo  la  a  square  room 

surmounted  by  a  dome.    Tlie  air  anr!  s(\!c  of 


nude  figures  had  l)een  displayed  in  so  respect- 
able a  place,  and  that  it  would  be  a  much  better 
decoration  for  a  bath-room  than  for  his  Holi- 
ness' chapel.   Michael  Angelo  heard  it,  and,  as 

■^oon  n?;  he  was  nlonc,  wont  and  painled  the 


the  s{x>t  are  stiff  and  chilling,  and  nothing  but  |  luckless  master  of  ceremonies,  in  the  form  of 
the  splendid  stataes  which  Michael  Angelo  has  |  Minos,  In  hell.  The  likeness  was  so  striking 


there  erected  would  suffice  to  awaken  emotion 

These  are  six  in  number,  and  are  all  alle^'orical. 
The  seated  figures  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano 
symbolize  thought  and  action.  At  the  feet  of 
Lorenzo  repose  a  male  and  a  female  form  rep- 
resenting Day  and  Nit^ht ;  at  those  of  Giuliano 
are  the  admired  figures  of  Aurora  and  Crepus- 
eule.  The  lines  of  StrozzI  on  the  figure  of 
JVig/it  are  well  known :  "  Tl)is  Night,  whom 
thou  scest  so  gently  s!ct*i  ling,  was  carved  bv  an 
angel  (Angelo.)  She  is  alive,  for  she  sleeps  ;  if 
jam  doubt  it,  awake  her  and  she  wilt  speak  to 
you."  Tlic  "Statues  of  C>r/>//.-r.'/^,'  and  Aurora 
symbolize  deatli  and  immortality.  Says  Mr. 
Grimm:  "The  manly  figure  sinking  into  rest, 
his  eyelids  seeming  to  droop,  is  a  symbol  of 
farc«  c!l  in  rlcath ;  the  woman  casting  off  her 
slumber,  seeming  to  feel  the  new  light  almost 
like  pain,  is  a  symbol  of  the  waking  into  immor- 
tality from  the  sleep  of  death." 


that  every  body  discovered  it  The  master  laid 
liis  ^Ticvancc  before  the  pApe,  who  asked  him 
where  the  artist  had  placed  him.  "In  hell," 
was  the  answer.  "AlasP  said  Paul  smiling, 
"if  he  had  put  you  only  in  purgatory  I  could 
have  resc'.iei!  ym;  but  since  you  are  in  hell  my 
power  can  not  iielp  you.  A'ulla  est  redemptio" 
When  Paul  IV  came  to  the  tiara  he  could 
hardly  be  kept  from  destroying  the  painting. 
"Tell  the  Pope,"  said  Michael  Angelo  to  some 
one  who  spoke  of  his  displeasure,  "to  concern 
himself  less  with  this  trifle,  and  more  with  re- 
forming:: ^  thing  £ir  less  easy  to  do  than 
to  correct  paintings." 

The  next  work  of  Michael  Angelo  was  the 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Pettr^  and  the 
Conversion  of  slill  to  be  seen  on  the 

walls  of  the  Pauline  Chapel.  Tliey  were  com- 
pleted when  he  was  near  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
These  were  the  last  products  of  his  pendl. 


l'^ rider  Paul  III  we  find  Michael  Angelo  again  (  They  show  a  little  f!afr<:tnf^  of  his  executive 


at  Rome  and  engaged  on  his  greatest  work,  the 
Last  yudpntnt  The  cartoons  were  begun  in 
^533-  •■II  (i2;h  the  fresco  was  not  finished  till 
1 541.  Of  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  artist 
during  these  eight  years  very  few  are  known. 
He  shrouded  himself  in  that  mystery  and  soli- 
tude which  were  so  congenial  to  his  grand  and 
somber  spirit.  His  reading,  so  far  as  he  in- 
dulged in  it,  was  the  Bible  and  the  sublime 
utterings  of  Savonarola.  The  fresco  which  re- 
sulted, constitute*!,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
most  masterly  painting  ever  produced;  it  fills 
the  whole  end  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  idea 
of  the  composition  is  (bis:  The  wall  on  which  we 
look  r<»proscn;s  the  open  spare  of  the  heavens. 
From  the  central  tigure,  Christ,  beams  of  light 
radiate  on  all  sides.  He  is  surrounded  by  an 
immense  circle  of  saints  with  their  insignia. 
Below  Christ  is  the  angel  of  judgment  with 
trumpets  sounding  into  the  depth<5.  On  the 
one  side  the  awakened  good  spirits  are  ascend- 
iriLr;  on  the  other,  the  evil  are  attempting  to 
rise,  but  are  beaten  back  by  demons.  And, 
above  all,  are  the  triumphantly  borne  symbols 

of  Christ's  sDtTerings. 

The  Last  bidgment  has  not  escaped  blame. 
Its  profusion  of  nude  forms  gave  great  offense. 


powers,  and  constitute,  as  Mr.  Harford  remarks, 
the  Odyssey  of  his  art.  The  last  work  of  his 
chisel  is  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  upon 
which  he  worked  occasionally  till  his  very  last 
days.  It  was  left  incomplete,  and  is  now  to  be 
seen  behind  the  main  altar  <^  the  Dtiomo  of. 
Florence. 

But.  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  grandest  of 
Michael  Angelo's  works,  is  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's,  Rome,  and  particularly  its  unparalleled 
dome.  The  previous  architect,  S.m  Crdlo.  hav- 
ing died,  Mich.iel  Angelo,  when  above  seventy, 
uras  appointed  in  his  place,  1546.  Pointing  out 
the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  he  drew  up, 
witliin  the  space  of  fifteen  day??,  a  new  plan, 
wiiich  met  witii  approval,  and  wliich  impressed 
on  that  vast  temple,  ia  the  main,  the  form  in 
which  we  see  it  to-day.  lie  strengthened  the 
great  central  pillars,  returned  to  the  form  of  the 
Greek  cross,  and  realized  the  daring  thought 
of  Bramante,  of  suspending  the  Pantheon  in  the 
air.  After  his  death  the  form  of  the  Latin  cross 
was  returned  to,  and  the  facade  projected  so  far 
forward  as  in  a  great  measure  to  destroy  the 
external  efi^ect  of  the  dome — a  matter  of  eternal 
regret  to  the  worh!.  This  vast  work  occupied 
the  last  seventeen  years  of  the  aged  artist — a  fit 


VTben  Paul  III  was  admiring  it  he  asked  his  employment  for  the  un&iling  powers  of  his 
roaster  of  ceremonies  for  his  opinion.    He  re-  '  sublime  genius. 

{died  (bat  it  was  a  pity  that  sotnany  shamelessly  j    Of  Michael  Angelo's  domestic  and  religious 
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character  Utile  or  nothing  has  as  yet  been  said. 
In  fact,  the  material  for  much  on  this  phase  of 

the  su!)jcct  does  not  seem  to  be  extant.  The 
wniks  whirli  have  consiilti  r!  in  iMcparing 
this  article  consist  mainly  of  descriptions  of  his 
epoch,  and  criticisms  of  bis  art-productions. 
His  domestic  life  can  be  hastily  dispatched. 
He  never  married.  To  a  priest  wlio  rallied  him 
on  this  subject,  he  replied  that  he  had  wife 
enough  in  liis  art;  and  tliat  as  for  cttildren,  they 
were  liis  statues  and  pictures.  He  seems  gen- 
erally to  have  kept  house,  in  some  sort,  under 
the  charge  of  one  or  two  maid  domestics. 
Once  mention  is  made  of  a  lioand  maid-servant^ 
under  the  stipulation  tliat  slintitrl  she  prove  of 
pood  conduct,  she  should,  after  four  years,  be 
allowed  to  marry  and  receive  a  handsome  dowry. 
At  one  time  he  was  as  deeply  afflicted  at  the 
death  of  nn  nc:cc!  maid-serrnnt  if  ii  IkkI  liecn 
his  nearest  relative.  His  liie  was  almost  that 
of  a  hermit  His  lofty  thoughts  and  noble  life 
seem  to  have  interposed  a  iiarrier  between  him 
and  the  frivolous,  gmlless  men  with  whom  he 
mostly  came  in  contact  From  Rome,  when 
yet  >'ounf,  lie  wrote  home:  '*I  l»ave  no  friends ; 
I  need  none,  and  wish  to  have  none." 

But  did  >Ticharl  .\nn:fln  nfver  love?  It  is 
not  easy  to  say.  Only  one  lady  is  mentioned 
in  dose  connection  with  his  name— the  talented, 
beautiful,  and  deeply  pious  ^^archioness  Vit- 
toria  Colonna.  But  when  they  first  met,  he  was 
full  sixty  years  old,  and  she  was  fiir  advanced 
in  widowhood.  Kevertlieless,  their  sympathy 
witli  each  other,  their  friendship,  miilttnl  affec- 
tion, or  whatever  its  precise  nature  may  have 
lieen,  was  a  remarlcable  and  happy  event  in  the 
arl!st*s  life,  and  doubtless  was  ven,'  eiTt  i  lu.il  in 
counteracting  his  tendency  to  gloom  and  mis- 
anthropy, and  in  awakening  into  warmer  life  his 
religious  sentiments.  That  their  relation  was 
of  perfect  purity  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  fact 
that  love  is  the  ihr  rr.e  of  several  of  his  .sonnets, 
both  of  some  wliicii  he  addressed  to  her,  and 
of  some  written  in  his  youth,  proves  nothing. 
They  were  either  diversions  of  the  moment  or 
addresser!  Platonically  to  an  ideal  Beatrice  of 
art.  "  I  have  often  heard  him,"  says  Condivi, 
"reason  and  discourse  of  love,  and  I  have 
learned  ahn  from  others  that  he  never  spoke 
of  it  otherwise  than  as  presented  by  Plato.  I 
know  not  what  Plato  say^t,  but  I  am  sare  that  I 
have  V''-y^  aid  intimate  y  known  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  I  have  never  iieard  fall  from  Ins  lips 
other  than  words  of  the  purest  character,  and 
well  fitted  to  repress  the  irregular  desires  which 
spring  up  in  tlie  heart  of  j-outh."  The  nature 
of  his  relation  to  \'ittoria  may  he  partially 
divined  from  the  following!  version  of  a  little 


madrigal  addressed  to  her  soon  after  they  had 
first  met;  "Fluctuatingly  seek  I  the  truth;  my 
heart,  hesitating  between  virtue  and  vice,  droops 

and  wcnrip:^,  a>  nnc  wlin  ]r;^vs  his  path  in  dark- 
nes.s.  O,  be  thou  light  in  my  gloom;  remove 
my  doubts ;  teach  me  to  avoid  past  errors ;  yes, 
I'.ictnc  to  me  my  conduct,  thou  who  knowcst, 
by  such  gentle  prilhs,  to  guide  mo  to  lu  ivcn." 

Of  the  religious  life  of  Michael  Angelo  there 
seems  to  be  little  of  very  positive  known—little 
save  what  may  be  inferred  from  his  general 
temperament  and  from  tho  sj)irit  of  bis  art- 
works and  his  poems.  Perhaps  even  if  we 
knew  his  life  intimately  there  would  not  be 
much  of  commendatory  to  say.  Living  in  an 
atmosphere  where  philosophers,  cardinals,  and 
popes  gave  a  general  example  of  atheism,  vice, 
and  Uaaphemy,  It  required  heroic  courage  to 
withstand  the  flood.  But  we  know  that  some — 
a  Savonarola,  a  MirandoLa,  a  Era  Angelico — 
did  stand  the  test,  and  why  may  not  Michael 
Anpclo  have  tlone  so  ? 

Naturally  of  :i  prniid.  imperious,  solitude- 
loving  temper,  he  doubtless  enjoyed  less  than 
others  the  amenities  of  society,  and  finally  be- 
came inclined  to  sarcasm  and  m^nthropy.  But 
withal  he  was  just  and  trenerous.  Ouick  t  i 
take  extreme  and  rash  resolutions,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  retrace  his  steps  when  once  convinced 
of  error.  He  gave  freely  of  his  money  to  his 
needy  relatives  and  to  relieve  distress.  He 
loved  children.  A  Iioy  on  the  street  once  offered 
him  a  sheet  asking  for  a  drawing;  he  imme- 
diately stopped  and  granted  the  request.  His 
misanthropy  even  seems  to  have  been  the  mere 
effect  of  a  noble  contempt  for  the  class  of  men 
lie  s.iw  a})Out  him.  From  his  favorite  bof)ks, 
the  Bible,  D.mle,  atni  Sa\onarol,i.  it  is  certun 
that  he  delighted  in  pure  and  lofty  sentiments. 
Whether,  through  the  evangelical  Occhino  and 
^*it(o!i,l,  he  imbibed  Protest.ant  views  is  uncer- 
t;iin ;  it  is  clear,  however,  that  he  was  free  from 
the  peculiar  superstitions  of  Popery.  Many  of 
his  sonnets  are  religions,  and  they  iMneathe  only 
of  the  pttrest  rriniitivc  Chri.sli,Tntty — of  jv.'^ti 
Acalion  by  faith  in  Christ  alone.  Witness  among 
many  similar  ones  the  following:  **If  my  sonlf 
led  astray  by  a  false  guide,  has  iaOen  fnun  its 
first  dignity,  it  is  perhaps  to  teach  me  that 
instead  of  censuring  men  for  their  errors,  1 
should  pity  them.  Where,  O  Savior!  shall  I 
find  support,  if  thou  witlidrawest  from  me  thine? 
If  thy  love  sustains  me  not,  I  fear  I  shall  perish 
in  the  tumult  of  adverse  cries.  O,  may  thy 
flesh,  may  thy  blood,  may  those  terrible  agonies 
of  thy  death  purge  away  the  sinfulness  which 
rla'>e  fn  me  .it  biifl; !  Tliou  alone  canst  do  it; 
iii.iy  ihy  tiUhiilc  mercy  remove  the  iniquity  of  a 
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repent rn?  one,  who  b  80  wt9X  to  death  and  so 

far  from  God  J" 

Michael  Angelo  died  of  old  zga.  Falling  into 
a  riight  fever  he  sent  for  Isis  i^r  ind-nephew,  but 
expired  before  his  arrival.  This  occurred  Feb- 
ruary iS,  1564,  when  his  age  was  eighty-nine. 
To  some  filends  and  his  physician  he  expressed 
Ins  last  \\'\\\  verbally — "  My  sool  I  resign  to 
God,  my  hm]\-  to  the  earth,  and  my  possessions 
to  my  relatives."  He  was  at  first  buried  in 
Rome ;  but  a  few  days  subsequendy  some  Flor- 
entines,  to  comply  with  )iis  last  wishes,  disin- 
terred the  body,  smuggled  it  out  of  the  city,  and 
finally  deposited  it  where  it  now  rests,  by  tlie 
side  of  Dante,  Alfieri,  and  MacchiavellF,  in  the 
clmrcli  of  Santa  Croce,  Florence. 

Such  was  Michael  Angelo,  the  boldest,  the 
most  universal  art-genius  of  that  golden  age  of 
the  rcmiissancc—^i  man  whom  the  Italians  delight 
to  place  by  the  side  of  Daiilc  and  Raphael  in 
the  elect  triumvirate  of  modern  Romans — an 
artist  whose  life,  extending  over  the  reigns  of 
thirteen  Popes,  and  whose  temper,  delighting 
in  the  solitan,-  and  tcrriijie.  remind  us  of  tlie 
patriarciis  and  prophets  of  old,  and  to  whom  it 
was  granted,  as  to  few  men  in  history,  to  realize, 
as  &r  as  possible^  an  earthly  imnKKtaliQr. 


«DON»T,  FRED!"* 


FRED  CARROL  was  trying  to  make  the 
most  of  his  vacation  by  worrying  through 
I>arlor  literature.  One  dozy  afternoon  he  yawned 
himself  to  the  "finis"  of  a  wretchedly  stupid 
poem — as  he  felt  inclined  to  vote  it.  He  started 
up  from  the  so&  under  one  of  those  impulses 
so  unaccountable  to  finished-up  i)eople  ;  some- 
thing else  must  be  done  at  nncc — something 
new,  exciting,  sensational.  Tl»e  animal  life  had 
been  kept  under  tlie  twtter  part  of  a  year  by  a 
(  i;ilI(  L;r  ( iirriculum,  and  now  it  m\if=t  ha\'e  its 
rights,  air,  .sunshine,  action.  No  parlor  loung- 
ing or  poetry  mumbling  would  just  then  meet 
its  demand. 

The  very  proper  young  lady  sewing  by  the 
window  did  not  understand  this,  however.  This 
only  brother,  so  full  of  high  virility,  so  near  the 
grand  possibilities  that  our  low  civilization  keeps 
out  of  a  woman's  reach — this  brother  was  her 
idol.  Woe  betide  her  who  sets  her  heart  on 
one  of  these  captions,  fiery  young  fellows,  unless 
her  Ln  e  has  the  stretch  and  strength  of  the 
Atlantic  <  il)1e;  for,  with  the  best  imairinaVIe 
intentions,  his  tangents  will  test  her  heart-sirings 
to  the  utmost  Hold  fast  to  him  though,  and 
let  him  have  his  chase,  and  by  and  by  you  can 
tow  him  alonsf  side,  as  staid  and  reliable  as  your 


heart  rlcsires— up  fn  the  highest  notch  on  your 
measuring  rod — a  man. 

One  would  think  Sarah  Carrol  might  have 
learned  so  much  by  this  time ;  but  some  very 

good  ijcople  are  so  wrapped  in  egotism  and 
self-consciousness,  every  line  they  learn  has  to 
be  trodden  into  their  hearts  by  the  hoof  of  pain. 

So  it  fell  out,  year  by  year,  that  this  sister 
InokeJ  rirwanl  fo  Frcel'.s  vacations  with  hiirh 
hope,  and  back  ujx)n  them  with  a  heartache. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  not  knowing  what 
else  to  do.  the  young  gentleman  threw  himself 
upon  the  piano  stool,  with  an  onslaught  upon 
the  keys  altogether  excruciating  to  sensitive 
ears. 

"O,  don't,  Frederic!"  Sarah  held  her  voire 
down  almost  to  a  drawl  to  keep  the  fretful  out 
of  it,  ♦•Please  don't" 

On  went  ti  e  drttittmtn^  londer,  and  more 
direfully  discordant. 

"I  should  think,  Frederic,"  her  emphasis 
growing  tart,  "you  might  have  a  little  regard 
for  my  feelings." 

A  tcasin;:  spirit  tini,ded  in  Fred's  fingers,  and 
sent  them  more  nimbly  over  the  keys — a  pro- 
voking smite  twisting  his  new  mustache  from 
before  Ids  white  teeth. 

'*Do  indulge  me  in  a  little  culture  of  the  fine 
arts,  Miss  Carrol.  'T  is  said,  you  know,  music 
hath  charms.  Allow  me  to  try  its  power  upon 
your  nifRed  spirits." 

There  were  silly  tears  in  Sarah's  eyes — just 
such  tears  as  young  fellows  like  our  Sopho- 
more, of  shallow  years  and  insight  hate  most 
desperately. 

"I  did  anticipate  so  much  in  your  coming 
home,  Frederic,  but  you  won't  do  any  thing  to 
please  me." 

".•\  somewhat  difficult  task,  I  find,  Miss  E.v- 
quisite.'  striking  the  bass  keys  spitefully,  and 
wrinkling  his  forehead  in  vexation. 

"  T  w  as  in  hopes,"  comi)laincd  Sarah,  "  T 'd 
take  a  litUe  comfort  liaving  you  read  to  me. 
There  *s  Macaulay  " — 

♦'Macaulay  go  hang!"  blurted  Fted  in  a 
downright  pet.  He  wheeled  on  the  stoo!  to 
rush  out  of  the  room,  but  the  next  minute  he 
found  use  for  all  his  dexterity  to  avoid  measur- 
ing his  length  On  the  floor.  Dzzie,  his  younger 
sister,  had  thrown  down  her  work,  and  sprung 
toward  him  with  an  adroit  shove,  that  came 
within  one  of  sending  him  from  his  perch. 

"  Graceful  attitudes !  Herr  Gottschalk  !"  danc- 
ing out  of  his  reach,  and  clapping  her  hands. 

"You  little  torment !  I  '11  pay  you  I"  dashing 
after  her  as  she  darted  through  the  hall  and 
down  the  steps. 

"Stop,  Fred!  Wait!  Say!  See  here!"  turn- 
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iog  at  bay,  and  parrying  the  merry  cufis, aimed 
at  her  ears.  "Don't  you  want  a  boat  race? 
Come  on!   Didn't  know  I  had  Tom  fix  up 

your  old  boat,  so  we  could  lir^ve  some  fun  this 
vacation,  did  you  ?  Yes — and  went  up  to  Mar- 
tin's, and  got  Ed's  sktfl^  too — crowed  it  down  all 
alone.    Was  n't  that  big  ?" 

*'0.  you're  a  splendid  little  cat!  Where's 
my  chapeau  f  starting  back  into  the  hail. 

"Get  mine,  too,  Fred.  O,  say,  Sadel"  ran- 
ning  back  into  the  sitting-room,  and  skipping 
up  to  her  sister,  who  was  bending  over  her 
sewing,  choking  down  the  ugly  sobs — "come, 
sis,  pot  away  this  old  stitching.  Fred  and  I 
are  soinc;'  down  to  the  river.  Come,  you  needn't 
row  or  do  any  thing,  only  just  sit  in  the  boat 
withiM.  Comet  What's  the  use?  Let 'shave 
some  fun  now  Fred 's  here !  It  '11  do  ns  lots  o' 
good." 

Sarah  drew  back  her  head  with  a  dignified 
tiend,  tossed  olF  her  tears,  and  tried  to  play 
•♦strong." 

N'o.  Lizzie,  you  nnd  Fred  cnn  go  and  en|oy 

I yourselves.  Any  body  who  speaks  to  his  sister 
as  lie  does  to  roe  would,  of  coarse,  rather  not 
I  have  her  witli  him  to  mar  his  pleasure.  I  wnnt 
I  Frederic  to  be  happy,  so  I  'II  stay  in  and  sew 
for  him — out  of  his  sight  He  does  n't  care 
any  thi^  for  me." 

Here  her  eloquence  l-eq^nn  to  falter.  The  \ 
unmanageable  tears  were  getting  the  start  of 
her.  There  is  little  use  in  women  trying  to 
put  on  the  independent  till  the  hydraulic  ni.v 
cltinery  in  their  heads  is  in  better  repair.  Miss 
Sarah  rallied,  however,  and  by  a  desperate 
wrench  at  the  crank  brought  under  control  her 
womanish — no,  babyish  tendencies. 

"  He  nevpf  did  understand  me.  He  never 
will.  It 's  my  fate,  1  suppose.  No,  you  need  n  t 
urge  me ;  I  sba'  n't  go." 

A  couple  of  liour.s  Liter  Fred  .intl  Li;^zie  were 
coming  up  from  the  river,  tamed  into  passable 
propriety  by  their  boat  race.  The  young  gen- 
tleman had  rowed,  and  laaghed,  and  |dayed 
trick"? — c^etfinq;  froor!  in  return — til!  he  was 
in  a  comfortably  quiet  mood.  Tiie  sport  having 
exhausted  his  superfluous  spirits,  quite  peace- 
able tiroes  might  be  expected  for  a  dozen  hours 
or  so.  His  conscience  began  to  twinge  dis- 
agreeably at  the  thought  of  Sarah.  Albeit, 
IJszie,  walking  along  so  unconcernedly,  swing- 
ing her  hat  by  the  strings,  had  "a  rod  in  soak" 
for  him,  and  was  only  waiting  a  good  opportti- 
nity  to  make  him  feci  his  shortcomings.  At 
length  he  broke  out  with,  "I  do  wish,  Liz,  Sarah 
wasn't  so  evcrlastincr  q^iccr!  She  just  fusses 
and  'don'ts'  at  me  from  morniag  till  nigln. 
I  know  I  'tt  hateful— just  as  mean  as  I  can  be ; 


but  that  everlasting  'do  n't,  Fred,'  'do  nt,  Fred,' 
dinging  round  after  one  every  time  he  stirs."  ! 
"  Sarah  thinks  the  worid  of  yon,  Fred." 
"Do  n't  believe  it'"  i 
"It's  so,  nevertheless.    It's  just  because  | 
she  does  think  so  much  of  you,  that  she  exacts  j 
so  much  kindness  and  attention  in  return.    For  I 
weeks  it 's  been  nothing  but,  'When  Fred  comes  i 
we  '11  do  so  and  so,'  •  Fred  hkes  this,'  and  '  Fred 
must  have  diat*— all  die  extrsa  saved  up  for  | 
Fred's  coming — the  great  occasion  with  Sarah. 
She  do  n't  seem  to  underst.nnd  that  a  boy — or 
man — beg  your  pardon — who 's  been  off  to  school 
a  whole  year,  must  be  tired  to  death  of  being  ' 
shut  up  in  the  hoir^e  with  books,  nnd — and 
folks,  and  vacations,  needs  to  rush  about  and  i 
do  as  he  pleases,  and  have  fiin  in  his  own  way.  ■ 
Now  you  're  real  nice  to  me.  though  I  do  n't  do 
hnlf  as  much  for  you  ns  Sarah  does.    She 's 
working  herself  almost  sick  to  fix  up  your 
clothes  nicely.   She  won't  have  any  heip,  be- 
cause she  knows  better  than  any  body  else  just  j 
how  you  hke  to  have  things  done.    Her  head 
has  ached  all  day ;  but  she  will  work  at  tho.se  i 
shirts.  You  did  n't  know  that^  and  that  your  j 
drumming  on  the  piano  made  it  adie  so  much 
harder,  did  you  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  did  n't.  I  know  Sarah 's  good— 
good  as  she  can  bfr^nd  I  Vn  an  out-and-out  I 
i  pagan;  but  then,"  rallying  in  .'^c^^-flefen':e  .T^.iin, 
"it's  just  as  you  say,  when  a  fellow  has  been  | 
shut  up  to  hsJtt  work  so  long,  he  wants  to  do  ' 
as  he  likes  when  he  gets  home — throw  himself 
around — tumble  about — rest  nn.    Wh.Tt 's  the 
use  o'  having  a  home  if  he  can 't  enjoy  it?  1 
know  how  it  is  with  Sarah.  She  expects  the  | 
joint  efforts  of  this  Carrol  family  and  old  Yale 
to  turn  out  a  model  man,  and  she's  watching 
me  all  the  time  to  see  if  I  come  ujj  to  ilie  pence-  j 
tion  point" 

"  I  tell  her  not  to  mind  your  little  or'd  ways,"  i 
said  Lizzie,  picking  a  flower  to  pieces  nervoiisly.  I 
"  They  '11  all  come  right  in  time.   They  are  a 
part  of  the  programme,  I  suppose,"  an  arch  ; 
smile  brusliinc;  the  perplexity  from  her  hrz, 
"  All  students,  out  of  stories,  have  to  go  tlirough 
them,  as  children  do  the  hooping-cough  and 
chicken-|x>x.    But,  Freddie,  you  must  be  nice 
to  Sarah  ;  she 's  such  a  good  sister." 

"Of  course  she  is  ;  a  dozen  times  better  than  j 
you,  you  little  toad  I  But  then,  Uzaie,  it's  a  I 
fact,  if  you  were  n't  here  I  should  just  nm  off 
vacations  and  strty.    I  couW  n't  st.md  Snmh's 
everhisting  'don't,  Fred,'  every  time  I  m  like  , 
to  infringe  any  of  her  prim  proprieties." 

A  year  later,  one  murky  afternoon,  Lixue  i 
Carrol  got  off  the  cars  at  Mayville  Statton.  ' 
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She  looked  engerly  throiiij'i  the  crowd  for  Fred, 
but  looking  was  ol  no  avail,  fur  Fred  was  no 
where  to  be  seen. 

"Why,  what  cm  this  mo:in  ?"  she  asked  her- 
self, as  liie  train  moved  on,  and  the  depot 
loungers  began  to  scatter.  thought  surely 
Fred  would  meet  me.  I 'm  afraid<~>" 

"  Lizzie:" 

"  Why,  Sarah !  You  here  ?  Where  s  Fred  ? 
How  pale  you  are  t  Been  sick  ?  Any  thing  the 
matter  at  home  ?" 

•'•TlievTe  all  well,  Li;:rie.  You  see,  father 
could  n't  send  the  carriage,  as  he  wrote  you  he 
would.  I  knew  you  *d  have  a  lonesome  ride  in 
the  stage,  and  not  get  in  till  near  midnight,  so  I 
came  over  to  take  care  of  you" — smiling  &intly< 

"Why  did  n't  Fred  come?  ' 

''He  is  n't  at  home." 

"  Is  ti't  at  liome  ?  Why,  Sarah,  where  is  he?" 
Sarah  had  to  brac^  hard  to  keep  her  voice 
steady. 

<*He  wouldn't  be  contented  there  without 
ynx],  50  he  went  lip  to  XxKli  to  Spend  a  few  days 

with  IloUister." 

"HoUister?  Not  Dick  Hollister!  Why,  Sarah, 
Fred  thinks  real  meanly  of  him.  Don't  you 
remember  he  would  ivt  introduce  him  to  us  that 
time  we  met  him  at  Wayland?  You  know  he 
saud  be  was  dissipated." 

The  old  stage  lumbered  off  with  the  two  girls. 
Li/zie  cliattered  nervously,  to  drive  from  her 
mind  iter  forebodings  about  her  brother.  Sarah 
was  as  woodOy  tacttura  as  the  weather.  The 
sun  went  to  \>tA  In  a  thunder-cloxid.  The  niuhl 
shut  down  around  them  pitchy  and  chili.  Pres- 
ently a  drizzling  rain  began  to  sift  from  the  inky 
skies. 

"Cucss  we  'II  have  to  hold  on  a  bit,"  s.iid  the 
driver,  reining  up  before  an  old  country  tavern. 

Rather  scaly  lookin'  place  for  women  folks — 
this — and  a  turrible  set  'round  gin'ally.  But 
there's  a  Iremenjus  pokerish  i)iece  0'  road  twivt 
here  'n'  the  gap.  Do  n't  want  to  resk  my  neck 
a  drivin*  on  *t  sich  a  storm  as  this  is  a  gittin' 
to  be  ." 

"What  would  vou  have  done  alone  in  this 
horrible  place?"  whispered  Sarah,  as  they  fol- 
lowed a  rough  old  man,  with  a  smoky  hmpi 
through  the  shabbiest  of  shabby  halb  Into  the 
dingrv-  *'sittin'-room." 

"  Been  scared  half  out  of  my  wits,"  returned 
Lixxie,  a  feeble  smile  struggling  up  to  her  intent 
eyes.  "I  'd  have  trusted  in  the  ^r,o<\  Father 
though,  and  come  out  all  right.  But  it  was  real 
kind  of  yon  to  come  for  me."* 

The  girls  disposed  of  themselves  as  best  they 
could.  The  storm  rattled  the  rickety  windows 
and  threatened  to  tumble  tlie  old  house  over; 


but  the  sounds  tliat  came  from  the  bar-room, 
with  the  whisky  and  tobacco  stenches,  made 
them  forget  the  ootside  tumult  There  was  a 
name  and  a  voice  in  that  horrid  drunken  brawl 
that  made  tlic  blood  stand  still  at  their  hearts, 
and  the  cold  shudders  creep  over  them.  "  Come, 
Carr^  anoUier  good  horn  '11  put  you  in  better 
humor.  Say.  Stub^s.  stir  us  i:p  a  crnod  si'lT 
one."  "I  tell  you,  Hollister,  1  m  not  going  to 
touch  another  drop.  I 've  ])layed  the  fool  long 
enough  I"  An  oath  accompanied  this,  that  the 
youns:  man  would  hardlv  have  li.id  his  sisters 
hear  from  his  lips  for  his  right  hand. 

''O,  Sarah  J  our  Fred"— moaned  Lizzie,  her 
eyes  wide  and  tearless,  her  white  tips  apart,  and 
the  sound  dj'ine  in  her  throat. 

"  Putting  on  airs,  seems  to  me,"  came  through 
the  chinks.  "Come,  now,  Fred,  what's  the 
use?  You're  in  for  it,  and  you  r^i^lit  as  well 
have  a  good  jolly  time.  Never  stop  half-way — 
that 's  my  motto.    What  do  you  say,  boys  ?" 

"That's  the  talk!"  "Them's  my  senti- 
ments!" "  Th at 's  the  music !"  was  hiccoughed 
by  bestial  voices. 

Fred  Carrol's  words  were  excited  and  un- 
steady. "  You 've  gammoned  me  long  enough, 
Hollister.  I  tell  you  I 'm  not  going  to  taste 
another  drop.  I 'm  going  to  start  home  when 
the  stage  goes,  and  you  *ll  be  at  liberty  to  do  the 
same." 

A  snaky  laugh  wriggled  from  Hollistcr's  lips. 
"  He,  he,  he,  you  look  like  going !  That  Puritan 
sister  t)S  yours  woukl  go  into  fits  to  see  her 
youno:  hnpcful  in  his  present  status,^'' 

"  Take  care,  sir,  my  sister  is  n't  to  be  named 
in  such  a  place  as  this !" 

**  Ha,  ha,  but  that 's  a  good  one.  You  forget, 
my  yount;:  friend,  how  you 've  talked  about  her. 
Tell  you,  boys,  you  ought  to  have  heard  him  go 
on  about  his  sister  Sarah  putting  in  her  best 
strokes  to  make  a  .saint  of  him,  with  her  ever- 
la.sting  fidgctini^  and  fussing.  All  he  came  tip 
to  my  place  for  was  to  get  rid  of  it.  Good 
champagne  got  that  out  of  him.  But  the  joke 
of  it  is,  'Jim  Hollister  is  such  a  dt'ssipatid fil- 
low.,''  [dropping  his  voice  to  a  t.intalizing  whine] 
not  at  all  lit  to  be  introduced  to  the  immaculate 
Carrol  girls.  His  wines  and  horses  were  good 
enough  to  scare  off  the  blues  with,  though." 

The  sisters  dung  to  each  other  and  gasped 
broken  sentences  of  prayer.  Oaths,  blows, 
strugglings,  and  a  heavy  fall  smote  their  hearts 
with  terror.  There  was  a  luirtied  tramping — a 
confusion  of  rovigli  voices,  like  the  growls  of  a 
retreating  thunder-storm.  Thedoor  was  pushed 
open,  and  thehr  brother  was  brought  in  uncon- 
scious. O  the  agony !  the  wild  suspense !  Had 
they  killed  him?   No,  no,  he  could  not  be  dead. 
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Christ  would  not  let  him  die  in  such  a  way,  in 
Mdk  a  place!   In  a  few  moments  he  opened 

his  eyes  and  stared  vaguely  around.  Failing  to 
collect  his  thoughts  enough  to  know  where  he 
was,  and  who  were  ahout  him,  he  closed  them 
again,  and  in  a  little  wliile  dropped  into  a  heavy 
sleep,  broken  only  by  half-delirious  wakings  till 
morning.  By  his  side,  that  fearful  night,  Sarah 
Carrol  discovered  the  mistake  of  her  life. 

With  her  to  Icnow  was  to  do;  so,  then  and 
there,  she  gave  up  her  exacting,  dogmatic  self- 
consciousnesst  and  determined,  by  God's  help, 
never  again  to  **ptit  a  shimbling-blodc  or  occa- 
sion 10  fnl!  in  ht  r  brother's  Way."  The  girls 
agreed  that  Fred  must  not  see  Sarnh  or  know 
that  she  had  been  there  at  all.  As  soon  as  they 
were  sore  he  was  not  seriously  hurt,  she  was  to 
go  home,  leaving  him  and  Lizzie  to  go  for  a 
week  or  (wo  to  visit  n  friend.  If  Frod  would 
break  otT  at  once  from  these  evii  associates  and 
habits — as  they  1)dieved  he  would — ^they  would 
never  pain  their  parents  \>\  .1  knnw!cf!;((.'  of  the 
disgraceful  affair.  When  he  came  to  himself 
next  morning,  his  mortification  was  intense. 
Lizzie  had  no  word  of  reproach  for  him,  but  was 
ready,  in  his  deep  penitence,  to  lead  him  again 
to  the  ever-patient  Christ 

Just  before  the  dose  of  Fred's  vacation,  he 

and  I.i/zie  were  sitting  one  evening  engaged  in 
one  of  those  quiet  talks  that  are  of  so  much 
comfort  to  sisters — of  so  much  use  to  brothers. 
After  a  little  silence  Fred  asked  what  made 
Snr:ih  seem  so  difTfrnnt  Inlplv.  fihe  had  n't  an- 
noyed liim  with  her  precise  notions  once. 

Lizzie  had  felt  all  the  time  that  he  ought  to 
know  ili.it  Surah  was  with  them  that  wretched 
night  in  the  old  tavern.  The  lime  had  come 
now,  and  with  womanish  eloquence  she  enlarged 
upon  Sarah's  part  in  the  matter,  and  her  pa- 
tience and  kindness.  When  she  finished  he 
arose  abruptly  and  went  to  Sarah's  room.  She 
was  sitting  aJone  in  tiie  twilight  There  were 
tears  on  her  face — tears  of  sorrow  tor  t!te  fail- 
ures of  the  past — tears  of  joy  for  the  v  ictories 
of  the  present  Fred  sat  down  beside  her, 
passed  an  arm  around  her,  and  drew  her  toward 
him.  Then,  in  a  man's  awkward  fa.shion,  he 
said  a  few  litt'c  things  tli.it  might  not  anmnnt  to 
much  reix)rte<l  verbatim,  yet  they  bridged  a 
chasm  that  had  been  widening  between  two  peo- 
ple that  were  meant  to  love  f'ar?i  otlier  a  great 
deal — simple  words,  yet  to  hear  llicm  is  a  wo- 
man's "meat  and  drink." 

Very  happy  %vas  the  family-life  in  the  Carrol 
house  always  after  tbi.s,  though  .Sarah  could  rot 
soon  forget  the  rock  that  so  nearly  wrecked  her 
brother — ^her  "everiasiing  'do  n't,  Fred!"* 


HOME. 

A MODERN  writer  has  said,  "The  homes  j 
of  a  nation  are  its  bulwarks  of  strength ;" 
we  may  adtl,  and  the  mirrors  which  reflect  its 
virtue,  success,  and  happiness.  That  which  is  1 
seen  working  itself  out  in  the  great  thoughts  I 
and  deeds  of  a  nation  may  generally  be  traced 
backward  to  the  careful  planting  and  training  in  . 
the  domestic  circle.   It  may  happen  occasion- 
ally that  an  outcn.  t  •• '  o  has  never  known  a 
home  worthy  the  name,  struggles  upward  through 
a  fluctuating  fortune,  to  reach  at  last  a  place  of  j 
eminent  virtue,  and  sways  a  nation  irith  intei* 
lectual  and  moral  power;  but  siich  cases  are 
rare,  and  as  e-xceptions  only  prove  the  rule.  A 
wise  Providence  has  so  arranged  elements  and 
principles  in  the  material  world  that  its  great  ^ 
I  developments  are  rom]v>iinded  from  sm^^ll  prir- 
ticles;  and  it  is  no  less  true  of  intellectual  and 
moral  growth.  How  much  this  nation  owes  to  | 
the  Puritan  homes  of  its  fouiu'ers  may  never  be 
known ;  but  we  do  know  that  its  great  leader 
leaves  behind  him  a  history  which,  stretching  , 
to  his  boyhood,  reveals  in  the  nursery  some  of  | 
the  movinix  influences  of  his  nfter  life.  The 
impress  of  goodness  and  greatness  should  be 
given  at  the  cradle ;  and  yet  in  a  survey  of  the 
homes  of  this  nation  now,  how  few  are  (bund 
worthy  models  of  liie  l)esi  mode  for  securing 
this  end!    Perhaps  this  is  the  fault  of  a  great 
national  idea.   A  man  who  has  no  higher  aspi-  | 
ration  than  to  («  great  himself,  and  see  his  chil-  ^ 
dren  after  him  gre.it  in  worldly  po.s.sessions.  and 
whose  idea  of  all  goodness  centers  in  simple 
accumulation,  may  not  be  chidden  for  laying  out  j 
his  farm  witli  its  luuises  and  b.irns  in  such  an-  1 
gles  and  lines  as  will  contribute  only  to  a  taste 
I  for  counting.    To  such  a  one  adaptation,  con-  \ 
I  venience,  domestic  comfort,  and  sodal  enjoy-  f 
'  mcnt  are  no  more  wort!iy  ot'  co:is'i?cration  tlian 
<  if  they  belonged  exclusively  to  another  order  of 
beings.   So  far  from  this,  his  whole  calculating  | 
ability  is  fidly  developed  when  he  has  mastered  ^ 
the  mi]lti])li(:ation  t.i!i!c-,  and  any  arrangement 
looking  toward  social  pleasure  is  regarded  as  a  | 
positive  injury,  since  if  his  fiimily  is  domestica- 
ted its  members  will  not  work.   It  so  happens 
that  snrh  nn  idea  is  not  without  its  appropriate 
rcwartl,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  many  homes 
are  dius  rendered  unhappy  and  unbonored.  | 
There  is  no  virtue  in  working  jtist  for  the  nan-:., 
of  it,  and  there  is  quite  as  little  in  an  accumula- 
tion which  is  gotten  at  a  sacrifice  of  everj-  thing 
else  desirable,  only  to  become  stagnant  and  | 
offensive.    .An  individual  or  a  nation  whoso  irV  a 
,  of  all  good  centers  in  wealth,  ftnds  ample  reason 
I  to  regard  the  possessor  of  riches  as  standing 
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at  the  aj>ex  of  al!  lionor  and  all  excellence  ; 
,     and  yet  tlie  world's  history  abundantly  proves, 
'    that  the  dyfai|<r  fiither  leaviof^  bis  uncounted  mill- 
ions  to  !-.:s  ijiii]i"rt.'n.  niay  still  (lie  leavini^  them 
bankrupt  in  every  faculty  of  head  and  everj' 
principle  of  heart  necessary  to  secure  virtuous 
contentment   It  is  not  enoii<;)i  that  we  regard 
home      an  estate — a  kind  of  center  of  gravity 
to  which  wealth  is  to  be  turned.   If  there  is 
aothing  to  be  remembered  but  a  palace,  and 
fields  of  grain  and  stock,  then  as  well  might  one 
'     remember  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  or  the  tombs 
I     of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.    That  which  is  to 
>    make  home  desirable  does  not  abide  in  the  par- 
j     lor,  the  cellar,  or  tlie  t;nrret;  it  docs  not  grow 
with  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  nor  with  the 
!    grass  of  the  meadow,  but  is  fitly  expressed  in 
I    the  quaint  old  adage^'*Home  is  where  the  heart 
is,"  and  surely  the  heart  will  never  chn^se  to 
abide  where  it  must  starve  to  death.    It  is  a 
place  where  a  joint<stock  coropaiiy  operates,  and 
[    with  an  equal  ownership  in  certain  sensibilities 
and  pyTnpnthi<»<;  carries  on  a  great  commerce  in 
intellect  and  morals.    It  is  a  kind  of  secret  so- 
ciety; not  removed  firom  the  world  and  located 
alone,  1  ut  a  hive  of  busy  bees,  distinct  in  its 
operations  tVom  every  other  hive,  and  one  where 
each  bee  contributes  its  siiare  to  tiie  common 
I    stock  of  domestic  honey. 

In  order  to  success  in  any  undertaking  a  man 
must  love  his  work ;  and  this  is  the  real  secret 
i    to  many  an  honorary  title  which  trades  may 
I    never  possess.   The  principle  holds  good  ap- 
plied to  (he  dnmcstic  relation.    There  can  never 
j    be  a  home  where  there  is  not  love,  any  more 
I    than  there  can  be  an  ocean  without  water.  This 
is  the  element  in  which  all  else  IS  to  float,  and 
'     this  will  nl\va\'s  have  its  ocpnn  currents,  however 
i    storm-winds  may  at  times  disturb  and  ruffle  the 

isurfiice. 
In  looking  over  the  world  of  wealth  around 
us  we  are  met  by  a  fact  which  is  surprising  and 
j    antagonistic    Go  where  you  will  among  mer- 
I    chants,  and  medianics,  and  tradesmen,  and  with 
111  the  evidences  of  cultivation,  v,ca!th,  and  ense 
.     which  abound,  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a 
borne  where  true  domestic  happiness  prevails. 
I     Perfection  is  certainly  not  to  be  sought  in  any 
ab^ohite  degree  in  this  relation,  hut  if  some 
reach  comparative  excellence  why  not  all  ?  Very 
1    many  men  can  be  met  witii  who  delight  tn  their 
j     neighbor's  wife,  and  chihlrcn,  and  domestics, 
and  who  are  ready  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
I    of  the  ca&y  circumstances  of  others,  and  yet 
have  no  word  of  praise  for  their  own  wife  and 
children,  and  whose  conduct  at  home  would  lead 
to  the  impression  that  all  the  virtue  to  be  found 
I    in  being  the  bead  of  a  &imily  consisted  in  an 


ability  to  carry  on  an  unending  conflict  with 
every  other  member.  1  know  I  may  be  met  by 
an  objector,  who  will  ufge  that  the  reverse  of 
my  theory  is  true;  that  it  is  a  common  saying 
that  every  man  lias  the  best  wife,  and  the  .smart- 
est cliildren,  and  tiie  lioest  horse  in  the  realm. 
But  I  reply,  the  first  Is  only  told  away  from 
home — trcncolly  some  distance;  the  second 
only  while  tlie  child  is  in  its  crib^  and  the  third^ 
when  he  wishes  to  sell.  This  is  but  a  species 
of  policy.  He  who  prides  himself  in  such  de- 
scriptions of  family  and  i-ossessinns,  and  pa- 
rades them  before  the  world  in  ho{«;  of  winning 
admiration  from  others,  generally  gets  the  un- 
en\  iaMe  reputation  of  a  knave  or  a  fool,  and 
finds  his  home  registered  as  amonpj  the  donhtfn!. 
It  is  generally  found  that  such  descriptions  are 
too  dieap  to  be  true,  and  those  who  made  them 
are  oftener  fonnd  see''Ki:)<;  'iric^ht  faces  and  ^ood 
J  hearts  among  their  neighbors'  families  than 
I  among  their  own.  When  a  man  can  speak  of 
I  the  virtues  of  his  wife  only  where  she  is  not 
known,  and  of  the  brightness  of  his  children 
where  he  never  permits  them  to  go,  it  is  no 
more  than  a  currency  sent  afloat  for  individual 
interest,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  thirty 
pieces  cast  down  after  the  betrayal — a  strui:-;;le 
for  self-respect,  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known, 
that  no  outside  show  will  be  always  true  to  the 
inside  reality.  There  is  no  way  to  determine 
the  quality  of  domestic  enjoyment  but  to  see 
the  machinery  which  manufactures  it  in  motion. 
The  everynlay  dress  will  give  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  form  that  wears  it.  and  liomes  arc 
only  known  by  the  marks  they  leave  on  char- 
acter. 

It  does  not  follow,  li  nvever,  that  a  home  may 
not  in  some  degree  l*e  a  desirable  one  because 
a  father  or  husband  proves  himself  a  beast.  A 
home  is  sometimes  found  with  an  element  ot 
virtu  111  1  an  agency  for  fulfilling  its  mission, 
whicii  does  not  depend  on  the  head  of  a  faniilv, 
and  is  not  controlled  by  iiis  bcastlrnebs.  There 
could  scarcely  be  a  truly  happy  home  if  there 
was  a  drone  in  the  hive;  but  there  are  other 
objects  to  be  gained  in  comparison  with  which 
this  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  great 
object  to  be  sought  is  the  cultivation  of  intellect 
'  and  monds.  It  is  here  the  seed  is  to  be  sown 
which  life's  Autumn  will  present  developed  into 
ripened  firuit  It  Is  here  a  thousand  things  are 
to  be  done,  having  respect  to  the  future  alone. 
A  machinery  is  here  to  be  set  in  motion  tliat 
will  gather  velocity  witti  each  day  and  accumu- 
late power  by  appropriating  to  itself  till  at  last 
attaching  to  the  machinery  of  more  distant  lo- 
'  calities  it  will  embrace  the  world.  These  are 
\  the  great  considerations  which  ask  for  homes 
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without  discord;  and  as  a  broken  cog  may  ruin 
the  latest  and  finest  piece  of  mechanical  skill, 

so  n  cr.iTn  of  discontrr.t.  an  ntnm  of  Inin.illLiicc, 
a  liasly  word  or  a  cross  look  may  set  in  motion 
such  a  train  of  discordant  dements,  that  not 
only  all  ]iaij|jiiioss  will  be  alloyed,  but  every  ves- 
tige of  the  Inihvnrk  of  virliie  lie  sucpt  awny. 
Love  must  not  only  be  constant,  but  constantly 
expressed.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  that 
never  wears  out  in  use,  but  might  as  well  be 
dead  as  pent  up  and  unused.  A  telegraphic 
communication  is  to  be  kept  constantly  open 
from  heart  to  heart  when  love  stands  at  the 
head  of  every  dispatch,  and  here  is  the  ]X)int 
of  almost  universal  failure.  The  engine  may 
be  otherwise  in  good. repair,  but  steam  power 
is  let  loose  without  a  regulator.  A  mother, 
tired  and  care-worn,  I<inks  behind  her  to  find 
the  darling  of  ten  minutes  ago  up  to  his  el- 
lx>ws  in  the  coal-1>ucket^  or  perchance  eating 
unbaked  dough  from  an  unlucky  bread-bow^ 
an  1  t!iL'  firf;t  word  succeedincf  the  spasm  of  sur- 
prise is  one  of  discontent.  The  offender  is 
jerlced  away  and  "slapped"  for  its  early  pro- 
pensity to  look  into  things,  and  receives  from  tlie 
face  of  the  parental  barometer  the  impression 
of  approaching  storm.  This  is  a  little  matter, 
and  all  the  less  for  being  transacted  before  a 
little  child;  but  if  a  deformed  sensilii!ity  of  after 
yeai^,  with  its  birth  dating  from  that  moment, 
conid  tlien  be  seen,  perhaps  it  would  a]jpcar  in 
more  alarming  proportions. 

In  our  liomes  an  unrestrained  education  is 
constantly  going  on.  Every  member  of  a  family 
is  educated  by,  and  becomes  the  educator  of, 
the  other.  ^  lu  re  is  a  process  of  cultivation 
which  \%  workinii  lioth  wavs,  and  it  is  a  fart 
that  children  receive  the  largest  part  of  their 
knowledge  accidentally.  It  is  picked  up,  aod, 
bcransc  picked  up,  is  often  taken  into  tlie  infel- 
Icctual  and  moral  stomach  mixed  with  the  most 
deadly  poisons.  The  growth  of  head  and  heart, 
like  the  physical  growth  of  the  body,  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  food  eaten  ;  and  a'; 
physical  deformity  unfits  for  physical  labor  and 
its  rewards,  so  intellectual  and  moral  deformity 
unfit  for  lal>or  and  reward.  Is  it  then  strange 
that  homes  cultivating  such  (iifdimity  arc  un- 
happy? Every  day,  and  every  hour,  the  very 
words  and  actions  not  intended  for  the  child 
are  causing  vibrations  on  head-strings  and  heart- 
strings that  will  never  cease.  These  operate 
differently  at  ditTcreut  times.  They  do  not  al- 
ways strike  the  well  of  the  heart  with  the  same 
sound;  but  the  fina^  effect  mu'^t  V)C  delerniined 
by  the  character  of  the  word  or  action.  The 
nicest  discrim{natl<m  is  required.  Censure  where 
there  should  be  praise^  or  praise  where  there 


should  he  censure,  may  at  once  change  such  a 
current  of  feelings  tha^  like  a  great  Stream  lifted 

fiuu)  \\%  channel,  every  thing  around  it  is  at 
once  deluged  and  carried  away. 
I  distinctly  remember  when  a  child  receiviog 

j  a  present — a  book  from  father.  Starting  to 
jircach  at  a  df«4tant  point,  he  kindly  charged  me 
to  spend  the  Sabbath  hours  reading  it.  Some- 
thing took  possession  of  me,  and  I  determined 
for  once  to  gain  his  approbation.  Hour  after 
hour  passed,  and  page  after  page  was  tunicd. 
At  last  his  footstep  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and 
I  bounded  to  meet  him.  With  my  finger  on 
the  plarc  I  cyuMinijly  told  him  how  manv  pages 
I  had  read.  He  was  weary  and  cold.  What  was 
the  disappointment  of  that  moment,  when,  in- 
stead of  placing  his  hand  on  my  head  and 
speaking  kindly,  he  simply  replied,  as  he  pushed 
me  away,  **You  should  have  read  twice  as 
much  !*'  The  death  knell  had  sounded ;  every 
aspiration  was  killed  at  a  single  stroke,  and 
when  I  turned  away  from  fither,  I  had  turned 
forever  from  that  book.  Yc.trs  have  passed. 
The  old  homestead  is  now  in  other  bands. 
Father  sleeps  in  the  grave,  and,  far  removed 
from  every  associate  of  my  earlier  life,  I  have 
grown  to  manhood.  In  my  library  may  be 
found  that  book  now,  but  no  additional  |>age 
\\:\%  ever  hcen  turned.  It  was  r!nse<l  forever; 
and  though  I  may  yet  forget  its  title,  and  many 
tilings  connected  with  my  early  home,  I  wiH 
never  forget  the  disappointment  of  that  moment. 
It  was  certainly  unintended,  l  ut  in  mv  heart 
the  impression  is  indelible.  1  am  sure  the  great 
Father  will  not  say  to  the  steeping  one,  You 
should  have  done  twice  as  much. 

T  re]>ent.  it  i";  disrrcjard  for  little  things  which 
i.s  ruining  American  homes.  The  worm-hole 
sinks  the  ship.  The  accumulation  of  single 
grains  of  sand  makes  the  -reat  Sahara  desert. 
No  man,  nor  woman,  nor  child,  who  properly 
appreciates  home,  can  afford  to  be  hasty  or  im- 
patient with  a  member  of  the  family.  It  is 
de*5i.!::ned  liy  our  Great  l\u!t  r  that  the  f:anrfity 
of  home  shall  never  be  broken  into,  nor  dcsc* 
crated  by  a  word  or  action  which  mnild  cause 
unnecessary  pain.  Heaven  is  represented  to 
us  under  tliis  title,  God  as  our  Father,  and  we 
as  children ;  and  every  home  may  be  one  where 
the  purest  harmony  reigns.  To  see  men  and 
women  wandering  around  the  world  in  quest 
of  pleasure,  seeking  their  confidents  .-imon^x 
strangers,  unfolding  their  plans  to  those  who 
have  no  interest  in  them  whatever,  and  desiring 
ofUce.  and  title,  ant!  w  ealth,  as  a  means  iif  secur- 
ing peace  of  mind,  is  a  certain  evidence  that 
what  tliey  call  home  eidsts  only  In  name.  A 
dutiful  cliOd  can  not  afford  to  have  oonfidenu 
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,  outside  of  its  own  fatlicr's  family  ;  nnd  a  parent 
who  can  not  trust  his  children,  not  only  reflects 
badly  on  the  character  of  his  teaching,  but  posi- 
I  lively  teaches  his  child  to  distrust.  Scolding  is 
'  disgraceful;  anr!  m  this  cm  1>l'  tntced  lialf  the 
,  domestic  broils  of  liie  age.  A  parent  who  babit- 
I  ualty  indulges  id  it  will  soon  leara  that  the  chHd 
'  values  it  at  about  its  true  worth,  and  has  about 
J     as  much  of  the  commodity  on  hand  as  himself. 

A  steady  and  constant  pressure  of  authority 
:     need  never  be  one  «Hh  an  iron  rod.  Hnmanity 
'     will  not  drive.    It  is  only  when  the  manhood 
is  crushed  out  of  a  man  that  he  willingly  sub- 
mits to  become  a  machine,  and  this  fact  is  seen 
I    in  the  nursery.  There  are  oert^n  dispositions 
wliich,  when  once  fastencil  upon  a  child,  can 
I     never  be  changed,  just  as  there  is  certaia  wood 
that  can  not  be  broken ;  and  as  in  the  One  case 
so  ill  tin-  ether,  if  you  attempt  it  yott  wiU  only 
lea\c  it  twisted  and  crooked.    Some  people's 
idea  of  good  government  can  all  be  read  in  the 
i    old  saying,    Little  folks  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard;"  as  if  little  folks,  from  the  time  they 
first  crow.  ?r<»  not  urc^ed  !  y  every  po<;s;V>le 
means  to  talk.  A  wclJ-regulate<l  liome  does  not 
;    consist  in  silent  bdng,  but  in  harmonious  action 
and  noise.    There  is  a  place  for  the  laugh  and 
romi)  of  the  little  one,  as  well  as  a  place  for  the 
,     pr.iycr  of  tlic  gray-haired  sire — the  latter  is 
oftener  n^lected— and  the  father  who  can  play 
horse  for  his  boy  without  making  a  benst  of 
liinuel^  will  contribute  more  toward  making  a 
man  of  his  boy  than  he  could  have  done  in  a 
!    month's  cold  lectures  on  the  propriety  of  man- 
ners. 

There  are  some  homes  which  are  advertised 
^    to  the  world  as  deformed  periodically.  You  visit 
them,  and  the  a]>ology  for  certain  noises  and 

irrimare*!  is,  that  **t!)e  younrr  ones  nre  always 
worse  when  company  is  about.'"  2sow,  the  truth 
is,  the  difference  of  disposition  is  not  with  the 
"young  one"  at  all,  but  with  the  governor.  It 
is  not  perio<lical  rudeness  of  the  child,  but  peri- 
odical indifference  of  the  parent  A  rule  only 
attempted  in  the  presence  of  company  fails,  not 
l'i  cni;<^e  of  its  qnrditv.  Kiit  because  of  its  quan- 
tity; there  is  not  enough  of  it.    It  is  a  straw 

I  cast  into  the  stream  far  from  die  fountain,  and 
is  borne  away  because  of  its  weakness. 

In  every  home  circle  there  is  n  certain  drift 
of  current,  and  if  somebody  docs  not  steer  the 

'  vessel  she  must  certsunly  wreck  on  the  shoal  of 
confusion  and  strife.  Parents  can  alw  i\  s  tell 
the  latitude  by  the  compass  in  tlic  luads  and 

I  hearts  of  their  children.  Innocent  childliood  is 
a  stereotype  for  every  thing  around  it,  and  is  as 
accurate  as  the  sunbeam.  Drones  eat  up  the 
honey,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  working 


bees  to  see  that  tlierc  are  no  drones ;  hut  an 
effort  that  is  purely  spasmodic  and  motional  will 
never  effect  a  ctire.  Constancy  is  the  great 
reservoir.  It  should  control  all  labor  and  all 
hope;  and  where  there  is  con«;tant  love,  con- 
stant patience,  constant  faith  in  eacii  other,  and, 
above  all,  constant  labor  and  prayer  Ibr  each 
other,  such  a  home  will  rise  into  the  element  of 
I  .ill  true  excellence,  and  e.-xch  member  will  share 
in  enjoyment  purer,  and  deeper,  and  more  abid- 
ing than  can  be  found  elsewhere  on  earth.  A 
man  with  such  a  home  is  a  moving  power,  and 
when  at  home  is  nearer  true  nobility  than  he 
can  get  any  where  else.  Without  it  he  is  likely 
to  become  but  a  fossilized  remnant,  and  is  vir- 
tually ruined.  He  may  wander  to  distant  lands 
and  there  till  an  office  of  trust,  but  bis  steps  arc  j 
guided  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  ambitious  | 
desire.  He  may  sail  (m  the  great  ocean,  with  | 
glitlcriuL:  star.s  in  tiie  dee;i  aliove,  and  glittering  j 
diamonds  in  the  deep  beneath,  but  he  will 
neither  sigh  at  his  great  distance  from  the  one, 
nor  murmur  to  (xtssess  tiie  other.  His  stars  I 
are  set  in  the  firmament  of  homp,  nnd  his 
diamonds  glitter  through  tiie  light  that  slunes 
in  the  window  for  him. 


THE  PULPIT. 

THE  Christian  pulpit  is  the  chief  element  in 
the  greatness  of  any  country  or  people. 
Wherever  the  Bible  and  a  pure  evangelical  min- 
istry have  free  scope  and  unobstructed  access 
to  the  people,  we  find  the  best  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  civili^xtion,  and  the  highest  public  1 
virtue,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  No  people 
can  l>e  great  or  prosperous  without  a  corre-  [ 
sjwnding  recognition  of  God  as  the  Supreme  j 
Governor  of  Uie  universe,  and  a  proper  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  responsible  reUitions  to 
his  moral  government  This  i.s  the  primary 
and  fundamental  basis  of  all  human  progress 
and  welfare.  Between  a  nation's  advancement 
in  the  career  of  greatness,  and  a  ramified  pul.>lic 
virtue  in  the  mass  of  Its  population,  there  is  a 
necessary  order  of  sequence.  The  faithful  pul- 
pit enunciates  with  emphatic  solemnity  as  tnnd^ 
ing  ou  human  practice  the  only  principles  on 
which  society  can  cither  beneficently  or  perma- 
nently rest  In  pronioting  the  best  moral  and 
religious  Interests  of  men  as  its  chief  end,  it 
exercises  of  necessity  a  potent  influence  on  the  ■ 
welfare  and  destiny  of  the  State.  Wlrnt  more 
than  the  merest  rope  of  sand  would  civil  gov- 
«iiment  be  among  any  people  who  had  no  rev- 
ert  ru  e  for  the  solemn  sanctions  of  the  Christian 
religion?   France,  in  her  revolutionary  days, 
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when  the  ido.i  nf  Cod  was  sought  to  l)c  ban- 
islied  from  the  moral  convictions  of  man,  and 
when  ^ death  an  eternal  sleep"  was  mitten 
over  (heir  cemeteries  and  graveyards,  is  an 
instructive  though  fearful  example  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  recognition  of  God  and  human  ac- 
countability In  order  to  the  welfare  or  greatness 
(if  a  peo))le.  No  where  dn  \vc  finfl  a  n  iti an 
ni;irching  onward  in  the  career  of  empire  and 
renown,  whose  people,  in  the  main,  ignore  the 
vital  truths  and  doctrines  of  revealed  religion. 
Among  those  penj  J.;  nf  the  earth  where  we  find 
the  best  types  of  government  and  civilization — 
where  humanity  is  advancing  in  all  the  elements 
of  power  and  greatness,  intelligence  and  happi- 
ness— the  Gospel  ;ju!;i!t  is  invirinMy  a  motrlint^ 
and  controlling  power.  Point,  reader,  to  a  soli- 
tary exception  if  you  can.  In  the  very  philoso- 
phy of  things  there  can  be  no  national  advance- 
ment or  rcnmvn  where  Christianity  does  not 
preside  as  a  fashioning,  constructive  element  in 
society.  What  the  pulpit  has  done  for  our 
cnuntr)'  in  makin.,'  \]s  t!ie  foremost  people  of 
the  world  is  beyond  all  our  power  to  recicon. 
^Vhatcve^  is  great  or  excellent  in  our  institu- 
tions, public  spirit,  energy,  manhood,  or  progress 
r;';  n  p(  oplc,  is  primnriTv  due  to  Christianity  as 
its  essential  factor.  That  man's  intelligence  is 
not  to  be  envied  who  does  not  see  in  the  whole 
history  of  our  Republic  Chrisjianity  as  going 
befon  and  laying  the  foundation  of  all  our  na- 
tional progress  and  eminence.  The  pulpit,  as 
a  power,  "most  stand  acknowledged  while  the 
world  shall  stands"  as  the  promoter  and  friend 
of  all  good  government,  as  well  as  "the  sup]X)rt 
and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause."  iJut  wc  would 
speak  more  particularly  of 

THE  ntSSBNT  IfBED  OF  TBE  CHKtSTlAN  TOLPtT. 

There  can  be  but  little  question  that  more 
than  ever  the  want  of  the  pulpit  in  our  day  is  a 

bapt!7cd.  earnest,  spiritual  niinistry.  The  world 
moves  in  our  times  as  it  never  moved  before, 
and  it  becomes  the  pulpit  to  throw  all  the  divine 
forces  it  can  on  humanity,  that  it  may  move 
more  toward  God  and  heaven,  ^^en  may  •^nca';, 
as  they  often  do,  about  more  learning  in  the 
pulpit,  a  better'cdncated  ministry  in  all  the 
Churrlu  s;  but  they  lAerlisok  son-ietldng  vastly 
more  important  than  this — more  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  divine  unction  in  its  ministrations 
of  the  Word.  The  man  whose  preaching  tells 
on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  hearers  has  in  his 
inner  life  a  power  which  must  lead  men  to 
Christ  One  may  preach  ever  so  Woquently 
witliout  this  power,  and  yet,  with  all  his  splendid 
rhetoric,  fine  reasoning,  and  finished  oratory, 
the  world  moves  not.    The  reason  is  obvious. 


He  has  not  world-niovinc^  pnwer;  he  has  not  a 
heart  all  aflame  wiih  love  and  zeal  for  souls. 
The  stream  can  not  rise  higher  than  its  fount* 
ain—thc  fruit  can  not  be  better  dian  llic  Irc'' 
yielding  it.  The  Gospel,  as  preached  by  him, 
does  about  the  same  good  to  his  hearers  diat  it 
does  to  himself— does  not  save  1  GoeAe  per- 
tinently says: 

"  Per^uasinn,  (ncnd,  comet  not  bjr  (oO  or  Mt, 

H.ircl  v.iitly  tievi-r  m.i(Ie  the  m«lter  ctcstrer ; 

'Tbi  tlie  live  '.  iinM:;  in  the  preach--i 's  Ik-.i;! 

Senilt  iwiil'.  iliL  -ur  iiia  \\tM  me!t  the  r4vialie<]  heairr." 

The  element  of  all  pulpit-power  is  a  spiritual, 
baptized  heart.  A  soul  that  feels  the  tremen- 
dous verities  of  the  Christian  reliKi''"  ^^id 
will  maT-.e  oti'.rr';  feel  them  tremendous! v.  Let 
me  illustrate.  Look  at  Luther  in  his  cloister 
life.  Here  j-ou  have  a  noble  mind,  nobly  fur- 
nished by  nature  and  acquirements.  He  is  in 
the  s.acred  office,  too.  Ibit  the  world  has  not 
heard  from  him.  He  is  no  power  or  force  in  it. 
No.  But  he's  going  to  be.  God's  Word  Is 
before  him  as  never  before.  He  rends;  li^bt 
flames  in  on  his  soul  from  its  heaven-illumincfl 
p.iges.  and  his  power  comes ?  What  now?  His 
bounding  spirit  and  inten.se  spiritual  energy  can 
not  be  held  in  by  any  limits  of  hum.an  masonry. 
Granite  walls,  held  ever  so  firmly  together  by 
mortar,  can  not  Inclose  him.  He  has  a  divine 
mission  now ;  enters  at  once  and  eamesflyupon 
it ;  the  nations  are  asliiunded  ;  pones,  emperors, 
and  kings  tremble  lielore  him  ;  and  the  lion- 
souled  Luther,  with  his  new-bom  power,  shakes 
the  world!  Why?  The  answer  is  cas)-.  Gwl's 
Spirit  has  touched  his  heart  and  he  is  a  new 
man.  He  has  what  he  never  had  bclorc — heart- 
power. 

Lnok  at  Wesley.  Here  ynn  h.ive  another 
illustration  of  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  bap- 
tism on  the  preacher  in  order  to  bis  success. 
All  the  learning  of  the  schools,  and  a  noble 
purpose  to  do  f^ood,  precede  his  entrance  on 
holy  orders;  and  yet  he  begins  his  work  with 
an  unconsecrated  heart.  Impelled  to  this  con- 
tinent by  strong  convictions  of  duty,  he  selects 
Georgia  as  the  field  of  his  lal  r  rs-.  He  preaches — 
difficulties  arise — isdiscouragcti — quits  the  licKi, 
and  returns  to  England  with  an  unfulfilled  mis- 
sion. Why?  He  is  not  converted — has  not 
heart-power  I  But  God  is  working  with  Weslc}-, 
and  his  Providence  enlisted  to  bring  him  to  his 
true  place  in  the  world's  moral  history.  Home- 
ward bound  on  old  ocean  he  falls  in  with  a 
Moravian  minister,  learns  of  "the  way  of  salva- 
tion," follows  after  it,  takes  hope,  believes,  and 
at  a  Moravian  meeting  in  I^ndon,  in  1738,  bis 
heart  Is  "s(ra»n;elv  warniei',"'  .ii^  he  sa'.";  '^'^ 
expressively  of  his  conversion.    What  is  tiio 
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result?  Preaches  as  he  never  preaclui!  Lffore  ; 
sinners  are  every-where  converted  by  his  apos- 
tolic uiinistrj';  and  the  world  writes  him  down 
as  the  great  reformer  of  his  age.  AH  that 
^^L■•JlOc'ism  has  been  and  is  now  ns  a  divine 
force  ia  the  world,  and  all  tliat  it  has  been  and 
is  now  in  its  grace-won  and  gnice*winning 
trophies  and  fruit  to  the  skies,  is  largely  due  to 
tliis  strrtnc;c  henrt-warming,  th'.s  nji^hty  bciptism 
of  power.  What  but  the  intense  inner  lite  of 
Luther  and  Wesley  worked  out  the  marvels  of 
their  ministry  in  the  world?  Power  is  the  only 
word  that  re%'eals  tlie  secret  of  lluir  woiifltrful 
success  as  evangelists  ot  God — tlie  vital  iriHu- 
ence  of  the  DMne  Spirit  upon  their  hearts  as 
they  unfolded  the  precious  truths  of  the  Word 
of  Life. 

A  grand  mission  was  before  the  apostles. 
They  were  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Christ's 

.spiritual  empire  in  the  cnrth.  They  were  to 
''go  iato  ail  the  world  and  preach  the  (Juspel 
to  every  creature;"  but  when  and  where  were 
they  to  begin  their  work,  and  with  wliat  qualifi- 
cation?  ''Tarry  at  Jfni<;alcm,"  said  Jesus  to 
tliem,  "till  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
highJ'  When  the  power  came  upon  the  College 
of  Apostles,  as  it  did  on  the  day  of  Penteco.st, 
who  marvels  that  t!irec  thnusnnd  souls  were 
converted  on  one  day?  With  sucii  spirits  of 
flame  and  tongues  of  lire  to  proclaim  Jesus  to 
the  peojjle,  no  wonder  is  it  that  such  were  added 
to  the  Church  daily  as  should  be  saved.  Wc 
are  not  surprised,  as  we  follow  these  flaming 
evangelists  in  tl  eir  itinerant  career  and  sec  how 
they  grappled  error  with  the  strnn;;  hand  of 
truth,  that  even  their  enemies  were  compelled 
to  say  in  undesigned  hut  actual  eulogy  of  their 
ministry,  "These  that  have  turned  the  world 
upside  down  arc  come  h'thcr  also !"  Their 
preaching  shook  the  very  frame-work  of  society, 
and  wdl  it  might,  for  it  was  "the  power  of 
God."  As  with  the  apostles,  confessors,  and 
reformers  of  the  Cliurch,  so  witli  our  fathers  in 
the  ministry  on  this  continent,  the  puli)it  was  a 
a  divine  force  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

Power,  then,  is  what  the  ]:i:1|iit  of  our  (!ny 
wants — a  living,  Holy  Ghost  energy  in  the  hearts 
and  utterances  of  those  who  fill  it.  No  array 
of  learnings  no  gift  of  genius,  no  ch.arm  of 
ontor}',  cm  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
Divine  unction,  real  heart-force  in  the  pulpit. 
The  need  of  the  times  preeminently  is  a  bap- 
tized, earnest,  spiritual  ministry.  Think  of  As- 
Viiry,  Whatcoat,  M'Kcndrce,  Summcrfield,  Ed- 
wards, Payson,  and  those  mighty  men  of  God 
who  made  the  world  move  toward  the  Cross 
.and  heaven  in  their  day  and  generation.  What 
utterances,  what  unction,  what  fidelity  to  God 


and  man,  what  success  in  the  pulpits  they  filled ! 
Why  should  not  the  pulpit  now  every-where 
flame  and  burn  with  God's  hallowed,  saving 
truth,  as  it  did  when  these  worthies  made  it 
the  instrument  of  salvation  to  thousands  of  our 
race  ?  Brethren  of  the  Cross,  let  it  be  our 
highest  ambition  to  carry  baptised  hearts,  burn- 
ing tongues,  and  flaming  truths  into  all  our 
pulpits.  Whatever  others  may  think  of  our 
work  and  the  energy  with  which  it  should  be 
prosecuted,  we  can  never  forget  that  it  is  to 
affect  interests  and  results  as  undying  as  tlic 
souls  of  our  tell  j'.v-men.  With  eternity  st.iked 
upon  it;  heaven  or  hcii  as  the  personal  issue 
to  those  to  whom  we  preach,  surely 

"  'T  ii  not  a  cause  of  small  import^ 

The  pMtor**  otit  <>wwto  ■ 
B«d  iriMi  Bisht  fin  iw  iinel**  bewl; 
And  filled  a  SavkMr'i  hanck*' 


THE  CITY  OF  GOD. 


TRULY  it  is  a  strange  city:  Uttle  and  insig- 
nificant, and  yet  of  an  extent  equal  to  tliat 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live  ;  stretching  from 
|)ole  to  ]X)le.  But  it  witi  one  day  be  gathered 
together  from  the  dispersion,  and  be  seen  in 
one  S]>ot,  in  all  its  be.auty  and  splendor.  Every 
thing  belonging  to  a  city  is  found  in  this  city  of 
God.  If  you  inquire  after  her  foundation,  it  is 
a  rock  that  can  not  be  moved.  If  you  ask  after 
her  walls,  the  Lord  is  a  wall  of  fire  round  about 
her.  If  you  ask  for  her  bastions,  fences,  and 
palisades,  they  are  the  perfections  of  our  God 
tint  nrt^  around  us  ;  his  wisdom  to  j:;ui  !e  ii-?  ; 
his  omnipotence  to  protect  us;  his  longanimity 
to  bear  us ;  and  his  grace  to  justify  and  save 
us.  Only  one  gate  has  the  city,  and  that  is 
strait ;  only  one  ^vny  It  ads  to  it,  and  that  is 
narrow.  Whoever  attempts  to  enter  by  another 
way,  by  stealth  or  by  violence,  over  the  walls  or 
through  the  roof,  is  a  thief  and  a  robber. 

The  city  has  likewise  its  market-place;  there 
it  is  proclaimed  :  *'  Come,  ye  that  have  no  money : 
come,  buy  wine  and  miUc  without  money  and 
without  price."  It  has  al>o  its  council-chamber, 
where  One  presides  who  knows  how  to  give 
good  coun.<>el.  Its  police,  too ;  there  every  good 
citizen  1  is  in  liis  he.irt  the  controlling  power  of 
the  Spirit.  H  is  it  a!sri  its  watchmen?  Snrelv 
it  has  ;  they  stand  on  the  walls  and  blow  tlie 
trumpet,  and  cry  aloud  when  they  see  the  Bride- 
groom Cometh.  And  here  and  tl  ere  stand 
guarfls  upon  the  watch-towers,  placed  there  by 
God  to  see  what  hour  the  great  clock  of  time 
has  struck.  "Past  midnight,"  they  proctahn 
from  house-tops,  and  the  whole  city  is  in  nnx- 
ious  expectation  of  tilings  that  are  to  come. 
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SUBMISSION. 


O,  GRIEVING  of  the  soul !   O,  strife  wtthio ! 

This  ever  •restless  pining  after  more, 
This  convalescence  from  a  state  of  sin, 

Just  strong  enough  to  sec  the  richer  store  ! 
And  sometimes  in  the  past  I 've  dared  to  come 
E'en  to  the  threshold  wheie  this  fiillness  dwells, 

And  caught  sweet  glimpses  of  the  soul  at  home, 
Resting  in  peace  above  earth's  surging  swells. 

The  rest  of  trust,  O,  would  the  faith  were  mine  I 

My  Father,  in  the  weakness  of  my  soul 
I  fain  would  lay  my  weary  hand  in  thine, 

And  meekly  bow  to  that  divine  control, 
That  hath  the  power  through  darkness,  as  in  light, 

To  lead  thy  children  by  an  unknown  way, 
As  well  through  perils  of  the  starless  nighty 

As  soft  green  pathways  of  a  Sammer^  day. 

Sure  we  believe  oar  Maker,  great  and  good. 

Gave  us  a  bein^  of  cinusciousncss  and  life; 
Its  destiny  alone  he  understood ; 

The  varied  patlis  of  sorrow,  pain,  and  strife^ 
And  blessings  to  the  heart's  most  precious  things 

The  beautiful  its  kindred  loye  and  trust. 
And  b«k  the  aoid,  on  fiuih*s  cd«Rtial  wings, 

To  soar  above  a»tb*s  condkis,  dojr^  «nid  dust 

ljut  often,  even  in  our  sorest  needs, 

\Vc  look  for  refuge  in  the  things  of  sense, 
Leaning,  alas  I  on  frail  and  liroken  reeds, 

Instead  of  Him  the  rock  of  our  dciiense  i 
In  stony  places  groping  thus  alone, 

So  desolate  and  hopeless  life  appears. 
Breaks  from  the  heart  a  deep,  rebellious  moan. 

As  quickly  followed  by  repentant  tears. 

We  ask  not  whether,  in  his  sovereign  sway. 
Our  path  be  bright,  one  strewn  with  thorns  and  care ; 

I      Alike  to  all  comes  many  a  stormy  d  iy, 

And  sorrow  holds  for  each  a  bitter  share ; 

The  ni>-ster]e8  we  can  not  solve  or  trace, 

Subserve  our  Father's  good  and  righteous  will ; 

Faith  eveiy-where  may  claim  the  promised  grace, 

I       Tlw  tender  love  to  gnide  and  guard  us  stOL 

I 

I     If  for  each  grace  there  be  a  needlul  cross, 

!:s  virtue  and  its  cll:l^t.^nc\■  Xn  prr,\c, 
It  should  not  be  tiiat  wc  should  suffer  loss. 

In  trials  meant  to  perfect  lis  in  love ; 
If  all  this  life  were  luqipiness  below, 

And  flowery  paths  as  we  wonld  have  them  be. 
How  &int  and  fbw  die  yearnings  still  to  Icnow 

The  Uiasfiil  dime  of  immofftafity  1 

A  s\scct  sulimis-iivc  qiiicUide  liow  blest  1 
'        So  iufinite  the  all-protecting  hand, 
j     &i  pastures  green  to  fgnt  the  weary  rcet, 
Down  by  still  waters  of  the  better  land; 
While  safely  every  interest  so  dear, 
Is  comseaated  to  the  great  I  Am, 
Wc  may  in  paths  of  duly,  calm  and  clear. 
Fee!  our  life  hid  within  the  Father's  palm. 

Then  wherefore  still  be  faithless  and  aggrieve  ? 
Thou  inay'st  not  doubt  the  graoB  already  given. 


Trust  but  more  fully  as  tiiou  hast  received. 
And  walk  within  the  atmosphere  of  heaven ; 

Knowing  that  Chri>t,  thy  atlvocate  and  pjiiii'.c, 
Sweet  watch  above  ihce  keepcth  hour  by  hour ; 

And  so  by  faith  ever  m  him  abide, 
Wlioee  love  is  only  equaled  by  his  power. 


EASTER  FLOWERS. 
The  cross  above  the  cbancd  bang, 

And,  swayinp  like  a  thing  of  grncc, 
Its  softened  image  downward  flung 
Upon  the  altar-pUce^ 

The  pictured  saints  loolted  down  and  naSed^ 

And  all  tlieir  f.icc^  canvas-cold, 
Crew  into  life  more  rapture  wild 
Than  human  heart  has  tdd. 

The  priest  behind  the  altar  stood, 

And  o'er  his  fcatiires,  «orrow-white, 
There  fell  at  last,  in  amber  dood, 
Afiillbeptfamoflight 

*'0,  man  of  God,  what  means,**  I  taSA, 

"This  conscious  Iwinjj  every-whcr^ 
This  smile  on  faces  centuries  dead, 
Thb  rapture  in  the  air ! 

O,  by  the  consecrated  years. 
That  whiten  I  >:k>  nu!  hearts  BS  WcU, 

Or  be  it  joy,  or  be  it  tears. 
Declare  (o  me  the  spetL" 

He,  speechless,  pointed  to  a  crown 

Whose  tliKfito  were  bright  with  crimsOO-stUO, 
As  it  their  points  had  pressed  adown 

Some  human  brow  in  pain. 

But  lo !  fiw  every  thorn  there  sprang 
Ard  hloojnrd  a  white  N,it'  !>>un  ilowcr. 

While  through  the  susles  an  anthem  rang 
The  triumpb  of  the  hour. 

"  I  know  the  story  priest,"  I  said, 
"The  f">alm  f  jr  every  hrmnn  need  J 

The  choir  now  chants  it  overhead— 
*The  Lord  has  risen  indeed* 

I  do  not  know  the  secret  charm 

That  bre.iks  the  dead  thorns  into  bloom. 

Or  makes  the  phantom -face  grow  warm. 
And  smiic  above  its  toroK 

But  I  have  gathered  Easter  flowers 

Far  outward  in  t!ie  April  ntr, 
Where  quickened  by  the  e.irly  showers 
They  Uoom  so  free  and  fair. 

And  cveiy^where  tiicy  ktes  my  feet, 

In  garden-bower  or  nieadow-mr;id, 
And  breathe  their  tales  so  low  and  sweet, 
'The  Lord  has  risen  indeed.'*' 

*'The  Lord  has  risen  indeed !"  sweet  song ; 

O,  holy  flowers  that  pressed  his  tomlv 
And  scatter  through  the  ages  long 

Their  brightness  and  perfiime  1 
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IT  b  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  tiiink  that  there 
is  acircely  a  thing  we  eat  or  drink  that  Is  not 

adulterated.  Every  tradesman  has  his  trick: 
thus,  if  the  tea-merchant  falsifies  his  tea,  the 
baker,  in  return,  adulterates  his  bad  flour  witii 
alum,  and  inj-s  him  wiU»  bad  bread;  and  the 
publican  defiMU  Is  both  of  them  by  mixing  his 
spirits  and  maicing  up  his  porter.  Tluif  an 
enormous  amount  of  roguery  is  expended  in 
producing  a  dead  level  of  finud,  by  which  no 
one  is  a  gainer — indeed,  by  ■vvliicli  v,c  arc  all 
losers,  for  fraud  in  food  means  something  more 
than  substitnting  a  cheap  for  a  better  material : 
it  means  the  substitution  of  an  unwholesome, 
of;i-a  .1  potsonou!?,  f  .nd  for  that  which  we  depend 
upon  to  sustain  our  strength.  Let  us  take  bread 
as  an  example,  as  this  is  the  staflT  of  life,  and 
forms  the  main  poriinn  of  tl.c  food  of  the  work- 
ing r!nsses.  All  the  bread  in  the  jwor  quarters 
of  titc  town  is  nude,  to  begin  with,  from  dam- 
aged floor;  with  which,  when  potatoes  are 
cheap,  they  are  mixed  in  large  quantities.  Now. 
as  the  potato  is  a  far  less  nourisliini;  aliment 
than  fiour,  this  mixture  is  a  direct  liaud  upon 
the  poor  man.  The  bad  color  of  the  damaged 
flour  %'^A\n  compels  t!)c  Ijukcr  to  doctor  his 
batch  with  alum,  which,  when  constantly  taken, 
is  certainly  not  very  wholesome.  The  amount 
of  water  in  the  potatoes,  again,  uliicli  tli<;  baker 
sells  at  two  pence  per  pound,  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  purciiaser ;  and  when  we  add  that  in  scarcely 
any  case  is  the  quartern  or  half>quartem  full 
v.o'ght,  the  amount  of  loss  the  laboring  classes 
havf!  to  submit  to  is  very  serious,  both  in  a 
monetary  point  of  view  and  also  in  a  dietetic 
one.  Even  the  butter  that  is  used  with  it  is 
universally  adulterated  in  the  low-class  shops — 
and,  indeed,  often  in  the  better-cl.iss  ones,  es- 
pecially now  that  prices  are  so  high.  Lard, 
when  it  is  cheap,  is  mixed  with  salted  butter- 
previously  well  wnslicd  with  milk  and  sweetened 
with  a  little  sugar — colored  with  annato,  and, 
well  beaten  up,  is  very  often  sold  as  Epping 
butter  in  the  better-class  shops.  What  the  very 
f>oor  get  when  these  tricks  are  pl.iycd  in  high- 
class  neighborhoods,  it  is  hard  to  say.  One 
thing  is  certain:  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  weight 
is  made  up  of  water.  As  long  as  a  working 
man  buys  his  joint,  or  his  chop  or  steak,  !ic  may 
feel  sure  tliat  he  is  getting  the  genuine  article ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
made-up  meats,  with  nlamodc  IitLf.  wit'i  sriu- 
sages,  or  polonies,  he  is  open  to  tlic  most  dis- 
gusting frauds.  The  Smithfield  Market  Com- 
mission opcnetl  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the 
frauds  committed  by  the  meat  salesmen— ay, 
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and  by  some  people  higher  placed— that  were 

enough  to  make  people  sluuiiltr.  TIius.  fi<r  in- 
stance, one  of  ll>e  witnesses  examined  on  this 
occasion,  spealting  of  diseased  meat,  says,  '*It 
is  purcha.sed  by  soup-shops,  sau.sage-m.ikcrs, 
the  alaniouc  1)ecf  and  meat-pie  shops,  etc. 
Tliere  is  one  soup-shop  doing,  I  believe,  five 
hundred  pounds  a  week  in  diseased  meat  .  .  . 
The  trade  in  di.seased  meat  is  very  alarming,  .as 
any  tlnng  in  the  shape  of  flesh  can  be  sold  at 
one  penny  per  pound,  01  cighlpence  per  stone. . . . 
I  am  certain  that  if  one  hundred  carcases  of 
cows  were  lying  dead  in  tbe  neighborhood  of 
London,  I  could  get  them  all  sold  within  twenty- 
four  hours — ^It  do  n't  matter  what  they  died  of." 
I  said  just  now  that  if  the  working  man  or  bis- 
wife  bought  the  meat  in  joints,  he  was  prettv 
safe,  but  this,  of  course,  depends  upon  his  abil- 
ity to  distinguish  meat  when  it  is  good.  Dis- 
eased beasts  are  regularly  killed  in  the  country, 
and  consigned  to  t!ie  London  market,  h  is 
dressed  up  so  cleverly  that  the  unwary  are  taiicn 
in  by  it.  We  are  told  that  one  of  the  insurance 
companies  who  insure  stock  was,  not  long  since, 
a  party  to  tins  nefarious  means  of  getting  rid  of 
such  fearful  salvage.  That  diseased  meat  is 
still  sold  in  large  quantities,  the  seizures  by  the 
jxi'ire  is  sufficient  proof.  And  not  oidy  m 
but  fish.  Not  many  weeks  since  two  of  the 
largest  salesmen  at  Billingsgate  were  heavily 
fined  for  selling  to  costermongers  lish  (hat  was 
nntlt  for  hnman  food.  Whenever  the  cosier- 
monger's  barrow  is  seen  going  about  piled  with 
iish,  the  poor  man  should  beware,  as  he  may 
suspect  that  there  is  .something  the  matter,  or 
he  would  not  turn  fishmonger.  I  was  lately  at 
the  opening  of  stJine  samples  of  preserved  beef, 
prepMwd  in  Australia  by  the  simple  process  of 
exhausting  the  air:  it  was  as  good  as  the  finest 
English  beef.  This  food,  when  it  comes  in 
quantities,  will  be  sold  for  sixpence  a  pound — a 
splendid  contribution  of  our  children  at  the  an- 
tijindes  to  the  |>inched  and  povcrty-strirtcen  ]  'Onr 
of  the  motlier  country.  We  are  loki,  iiuieed, 
that  markets  will  be  opened  in  the  poorer  quar- 
ters of  the  town  for  this  excellent  food,  and  we 
have  no  douljt  it  will  be  appreciated. 

Tea  and  cod'ee  have  long  been  ti»e  prey  of 
the  adulterator;  but,  luckily  for  the  poor,  it  is 
principally  the  green  teas  and  higher-class  gun- 
powder teas  that  are  made  up.  Some  people 
imagine  that  tlie  green  color  is  given  by  drying 
the  tea  upon  copper  phtes;  this  is  a  vulgar 
error.  The  Chinese  themselves,  knowing  the 
demand  tiiere  is  in  England  for  moderately 
priced  green  tea,  paint  black  teas  to  imitate  it  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner.  They  make  a  mixture 
of  Prussia^blue  and  j^psum,  in  tlie  proportkm 
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of  tlirce  parts  of  llic  fnniier  to  one  of  tlic  latter. 
This  coloring  matter  is  thrown  among  the  leas 
while  they  are  roasting,  the  workman  turning 
tlie  leaves  about  till  his  hands  are  quite  blue. 
Some  people  can  not  understand  how  it  is  that 
"green  tea"  keeps  tlicrn  awake.    Perhaps  they 
will  now  see  the  reason.  The  Cliinese  never 
drink  this  colored  tea  themselves,  they  only  pre- 
pare it  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  "outer  barbari- 
ans," and  surely  they  have  some  warranty  for  so 
naming  us.    The  gun{x»wder  is  manufiictured 
Ii'it!)  in  Kni;l.'uif?  aiul  Tfifna  to  mix  with  otlier 
teas.    It  often  ha.<v  but  little  tea  in  it,  being  com- 
pounded of  sand,  tea-dnst,  dirt,  and  broken- 
down  portions  of  leaves,  worked  together  with 
gum  into  gmin^.    WIkju  it  is  intended  to  mix  it 
with  ".scentcci  ciper,'"  this  stuff  is  "faced"  with 
black-lead;  when  with  gunpowder,  turmeric, 
Prussian-blue,  and  chalk  arc  used.    Black  te.-is, 
.is  a  rule,  art'  <x«*nuinp.  especially  the  low-priced 
ones ;  but  now  and  then  re-drieii  leaves  are  re- 
made up,  mixed  with  sloe-leaves.  This  busi- 
ness ■:■  imc  yc  irs  .1:^0  was  carried  on  very  largelv. 
Some  tea  is  quite  as  oljjcctionable  and  injurious 
as  adulterated  spirits — a  fact  which  has  never 
been  turned  against  the  teetotalers.  Assam 
tea  is  generally  pure.    Coffee  is  ]  crmittcd  to  be 
adulterated  by  the  Government  with  chicory, 
but  then  the  fact  must  be  so  stated  upon  the 
paper  or  canisti  r.     I'liis  mixing  opens  the  door 
to  shameful  .i(liiltoi,i;irin,  :is  \\\v.  cliicorv  is  much 
cheaper  than  cortee,  and  tiie  grocer  but  too  often 
takes  care  to  put  more  of  the  former  into  the 
mixture  than  the  latter.    But  chicory  is  not  the 
worst  a<hiUeration  that  coffee  is  liable  to:  mnn- 
golcl-wurzel,  roasted  wheat  flour,  red  earth, 
roasted  horse-chestnuts,  and  we  are  even  told 
that  in  some  neighborhoods  baked  horse's  and 
bullock's  blood  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Our 
authority  for  thus  last  statement  is  a  work  by 
Mr.  P.  G.  SImmonds,  entiUed,  **  Coffee  as  it  Is, 
and  as  it  Ought  to  bf."  in  which  he  says,  "In 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  the  east,  are  to  be  found  *liver  1iak-> 
crs.'    These  men  take  the  livers  oi'  own  and 
horses,  bake  them  nnd  t^rind  thorn  into  a  pow- 
der, which  they  sell  to  the  low-priced  coffee  shop-  . 
keepers  at  from  fburpence  to  sixpence  per  pound,  | 
horse's  liver  coffee  being  the  highest  priced.    It  : 
may  be  known  bv  al!owing  the  coffee  to  stand 
till  cold,  when  a  thick  pellicle  of  slvin  will  Ije 
found  on  the  top."  He  adds,  "It  goes  further 
than  coffee,  and  is  generally  mixed  with  chicory 
and  other  vegetable  imitations  of  coffee."  The 
analytic  commissioner  of  the  Lancet,  Dr.  Hassall, 
actually  has  tested  this  horrible  stuff,  which  we 
will  believe  witho^it  his  assurance  to  possess  "a 
very  disagreeable  animal  smell."   The  puz/lc  is 


how  iK  Ople  can  be  found  to  drink  such  horrible 
decoctions  even  in  the  jioorest  coffee-houses. 
The  milk  is  always  adulterated  largely  with 
water»  which,  at  sixpence  a  quart,  is  rather  too 

bad. 

The  bright-green  color  to  be  observed  in 
pickles  bought  at  the  shops  is  produced  by  bolt- 
ing a  slip  of  copper  with  them.  Thus,  copper 
is  often  present  in  poisonous  quantities,  .►\void, 
therefore,  good  reader,  very  green  pickles  witli 
the  greatest  care.  The  presence  of  this  adul- 
teration may  Ik;  very  simply  detected.  A  bright 
knitting-needle  allowed  lo  stand  in  the  jar  for  a 
few  hours,  comes  out  with  a  coating  of  the  metal 
upon  it,  provided  the  adulteration  exists.  But 
copper  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  our  pickles  A 
always  exists  in  the  green  ornaments  of  sweet- 
meats, in  preserved  bottled  firuit  that  should  ap- 
pear green ;  or  where  the  preserve  is  red,  log- 
wood, or  infusion  of  beet-root,  gives  the  deep 
rich  color  that  tlie  housewife  envies  so,  and, 
luckily  for  herself  and  household,  fails  to  pro- 
duce in  her  liomr  made  preserves.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  find  tliat  we  may  be  partaking  of  tlie 
acetate  of  copper  in  our  pickles  and  tarts.  We 
are  told  that  much  of  the  cheap  preserves  is 
sweetened  ^\i(h  ^''"cose.  rt  substitute  for  sugar, 
but  very  mucii  clteapcr,  and  possessed  of  far 
less  sweetening  power.  The  adulteration  with 
poisonous  pigments  of  the  sweets  poor  little 
children  innocently  suck  is  a  most  (iia!ii>lic.d 
crime;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  liut  the  use  of 
green  color  is  much  less  frequently  employed 
than  it  used  to  be,  even  in  the  third-rate  swect- 
sliops.  Still,  occasionally,  high-colored  sugar 
ornaments  are  to  be  seen,  the  color  being  metal- 
lic instead  of  vegetable,  as  it  should  be.  Among 
these  colors  there  are  at  le.ast  three  highly  \yo\- 
sonous — yellow,  made  of  chromate  of  le.ad; 
green,  arsenite  of  copper  j  and  red,  oxi<ie  of 
lead.  The  roost  delicate  and  delicious  essence 
of  i.irirnnpt  pc;ir-i^rops  nnr^  essence  of  jiine-apple 
are  made  from  a  preparation  of  ether  and  rancid 
cheese  and  butter. 

When  we  see  how  liable  we  are  to  be  slowly 
jK»ison(?d  in  our  f^od,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
people  living  in  civilized  c^untrie.s  should  sutfcr 
in  their  health,  and  this  warns  us  to  look  to  the 
weapons  with  which  we  combat  disease ;  but 
these,  too,  on  tri.il  are  found  to  be  wanting. 
1  he  nurse  will  be  surprised  when  she  is  told 
that  much  of  the  arrow-root  sold  is  made  of 
nothing  Init  ]  m  .t  I'.ci-floiir  and  s.i;;o-nie.iI.  Honey 
is  adulterated  with  fiour-sMrc  h  ;ind  sugar-starch. 
Mercury  Is  falsified  wi^h  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth; 
opium  with  a  doxen  ingredients;  gentian  with 
poisonous  .aconite  and  belKidonna  :  rhubarb 
with  gamboge;  and  castor  and  cod-liver  oils 
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with  common  oils  that  have  no  medicinal  virtue. 
Condiments  liavc  long  otTcred  a  fine  field  to  the 
adulterator.  Mustard,  for  Instnnce.  is  never 
sold  pure.  Out  of  forty-two  samples  analyzed 
by  Dr.  HassatI,  every  one  was  adulterated  with 
wheaten  flour,  and  colored  up  witli  turmeric. 
Su!;jhttric  acid  is  very  strong  \\\  the  vinegar 
cruet,  and  in  the  pepper  castor  we  tind  together 
with  pure  pepper  a  large  per  centage  of  flour, 
ground  rice,  and — what  docs  the  reader  think  ? — 
linseed  meal ;  a  poultice  internally  with  every 
bit  of  beef  we  put  in  our  mouths.  Cayenne  is 
universally  falsified— deal  saw-dust  and  brick- 
dust  to  f^ive  it  bulk,  and  red-lead  to  give  it  culor. 
Curry-powder,  also,  receives  this  poisonous 
adulteration. 

Our  fluids  are,  if  possible,  even  more  abused 
than  our  solids.    The  great  brewers,  it  is  true, 
do  not  adulterate,  but  the  moment  their  beers 
and  stouts  get  into  the  cellars  of  the  publican, 
the  mischief  begins.    The  brewers  dniL^^^ist  is 
a  trade  whicli  has  sprung  out  df  these  t'.il>it^ica- 
Uons.    As  a  rule,  water  is  the  great  adulteration 
as  regards  quantity,  but  in  order  to  give  strength 
and  "bite"  to  the  liquid,  salt  and  tobacco  are 
often  added,  and  in  the  case  of  porter,  burnt 
sugar.   It  is  doctored  for  flavor  in  a  hundred 
ways:  quassia  is  used  to  give  it  a  bitter,  capsi- 
cums  and  carraway  seeds  to  "five  it  wnrmih, 
oyster-shells  to  renew  the  youth  in  old  beers, 
and  alum  to  give  a  touch  of  age  to  new  beer. 
To  make  a  fine  froth  to  stout  that  has  grown  rtat, 
there  is  a  liquid  sold  in  t'.iu  ti  ai'.e  as  Isccr-liL-ad- 
ings.    This  abominable  brew  is  composed  of 
common  green  vitriol,  alum,  salt,  and  salts  of 
steel.    Our  advice  to  beer-drinkers  is  never  to 
get  their  liqtinr  from  a   ptiblic  house.  That 
whicli  you  get  direct  from  tiie  brewers — and 
small  casks  can  lie  obtained  from  tiie  largest 
houses — is  ahv.iys  pnrc,  and  ])Osscs.scs  severnl 
degrees  more  strength  than  you  can  ever  hope 
to  get  from  the  Golden  Lion  round  the  corner. 
Spirits— especially  gin — ^are  welt  known  to  be 
flavored  according  to  the  taste  of  the  neighbor- 
hood.   The  poorer  the  quarter  of  the  town,  the 
stronger  and  most  biting  must  gin  appear  to  l>c 
in  the  mouth.  Water  is,  of  course,  largely 
nrV'i.rl—  in  many  cases  to  full  fifty  p^'r  rent. 
Never  mind;  with  the  addition  of  tiavorings, 
such  as  oil  of  cinnamon,  cayenne  pepper,  almond 
oil,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  it  is  brought  up  to  the 
dne  coinforting  |X>int,  and  is  competent  to  warm 
the  cockles  of  the  hearts  of  the  wretched  <lrag- 
gle-tailed  women  who  imbibe  it 

We  might  justly  have  mentioned  among  the 
articles  that  we  rely  upon  to  combat  disease — 
wine,  that  ix>werful  tonic,  which  is  now  surpass- 
ing all  others  in  the  treatment  of  depressing 


complaints.  This  artide  of  sochd  tile  has  been 

for  centuries  grossly  adulterated, and  that 

f^enerallv  Lliven  at  the  jniblic  dispensaries  is 
notoriously  the  most  ailuitcraled  of  all,  because 
the  cheapest.  We  may  say  absolutely  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  pure  port  or  sherry  imported 
into  (his  country.  From  five-anf!-t\venty  ti) 
thirty  per  cent,  ot  spirit  is  always  thrown  in  to 
give  the  **1x>dy*'  Englishmen  are  asserted  to 
require.  This  admixture  kills  any  tliinp;  like 
fine  flavor,  of  course,  and  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
deep  color  demanded — we  are  speaking  of  jwrt — 
jerupega,  a  mixture  of  sirup  sugar  and  elder- 
berries, is  added.  We  may  add  that  the  I*mtu- 
guese  will  no  more  drink  what  we  expressly 
order  to  be  made  up  for  us  and  call  port,"  than 
the  Qiinese  will  drink  the  colored  green  tea  they 
manufacture  to  snit  our  market.  The  sherries 
are  equally  manufactured;  they  are  no  more 
like  the  natural  wines  of  the  country  they  come 
from  than  they  are  like  blacking.  Dispensary 
port  and  sherry  is,  however,  a  far  inferior  article 
to  this.  Those  so-called  wines  are  eitlier  cheap 
red  and  while  wines  flavored  to  imitate  port  and 
sherry,  or  they  more  often  are  the  product  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  where,  of  course,  vines 
do  not  flourish.  But  of  what  matter  is  that? 
man  can  always  be  found  equal  to  the  occasion, 
.IS  the  following  advertisement  will  show,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  29th  of  last  Sep- 
temtier,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  called  forth 
the  partner  inquired  for: 

PARTNER  WANTKn.— A  practical  distiller,  h  iv^n^  I  r-en 
expcrimentiiip  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  can  now  produce 
a  hat  iKirt  and  sherry  by  fermentation  without  a  drop  of  the 
icrapc  juice,  and  wi&hes  a  party,  with  from  £j,ooo  to  £3,000  cap- 
ital, to  est.ibli>l>  a  hotMe  in  Hamburg  for  the  mamtacture  of 
wiacs.  Has  ali«ady  a  food  comiectian  in  biuiiie«.  Apply  to 

With  this  pretty  specimen  of  the  unblushing 

manner  in  which  fraud  in  food  and  t'rink  is  car- 


ried ou  in  this  country,  I 
conclude. 


think  1  had  better 


What  a  mystery  is  music! — invisible,  yet 
making  the  eye  shine;  intangible,  yet  making 
all  the  nerves  vibrate;  floating  between  earth 
and  he.^ven  ;  falling  upon  this  world  as  if  a  strain 
from  that  above,  ascending  to  that  as  a  thank- 
oHering  from  this.  It  is  God*s  gift,  and  it  is  too 
lofty  for  any  thing  bet  liis  jinise:  too  near  the 
immaterial  to  be  m.-ide  the  minister  of  sordid 
pleasure ;  too  clearly  destined  to  mount  upward 
to  be  used  for  inclining  hearts  to  earth.  O,  that 
the  Churches  knew  how  to  sin.;— making  music 
a  joy,  a  triumph,  a  sunshine,  a  song  of  larks,  as 
well  as  a  midnight  song  of  nigluing.^!— ^r- 
tkui^s  Italy  in  TrwUtiatt, 
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TRADITIONS  OF  THE  GREENLAND 
ESQUIMAUX. 


MANY  have  been  the  hypotheses  formed 
respecting  the  sources  of  the  original 
pnival.iiion  of  Amerirn.  and  plnUisnjihrrs  and 
travelers  have  amused  themselves  and  mankind 
with  many  speculations,  attenipting  to  prove 
some  favorite  theory  of  their  own  upon  this 
subject.  Without  detailing  tliosc.  v.  liich  would 
tend  more  to  bewilder  than  to  satisfy,  we  will 
give,  in  a  few  words,  the  result  (mm  the  best 
authorities  of  late  inquiries  wliich,  supported 
by  the  trnt^it'Dns  of  ?hp  peojilc  tlit-mseives,  seem 
to  be  without  doubt  the  true  facts  of  the  settle- 
ment of  these  northern  regions. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  native 
tribes  of  North  and  South  America  came  from 
the  north-cast  coast  of  Asia,  across  Behring's 
Straits;  the  distance  from  East  Cape  to  Cape 
Prince  of  W.ilc^  1-.einc^  nn!v  fortv  m;!es.  And 
this  supposition  i.s  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  Indians,  near  Cape  Rodney  and  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  speak  the  same  language  as  the 
Tschufski.  the  nation  which  inhabits  the  o])po- 
site  coast  of  Asia,  and  on  whom,  sailing  across 
Behring's  Straits  to  the  Astatic  shore,  they  often 
make  war.  The  depth  of  water  in  those  straits 
is  but  trifling,  .several  naked  and  abraded  islands 
intervening,  and  the  coast  in  many  places  is 
composed  more  of  frozen  earth  than  solid  rocic 
A?  the  \v:ift  r,  with  several  shoals,  is  floored 
with  fossil  bones  and  sheliji,  and  there  being  no 
river  of  importance  on  either  shore  of  the  con- 
tinents, or  near  the  Arctic  side,  it  is  concluded 
that  no  great  pressure  can  have  come  from  the 
Polar  Ocean,  and  consequently  no  great  open- 
ing, if  any,  till  the  Arctic  rising  of  Asia  and 
Europe  altered  the  relative  condition  of  the  two 
sets.  That  there  was  once  no  current  m  iv  1  o 
inferred  from  the  isLmds  of  New  Siberia  and 
the  vicinity  being  in  part  composed  of  ice,  mixed 
w  mammoth  bones  and  other  organic  remains ; 
and  the  presence  of  several  species  of  land 
mammals  common  to  both  continents,  attests  a 
facility  of  passing  from  one  to  another  by  a 
journey  on  t!ic  u  r.  At  w!in*  timp  the  immigra- 
tion first  took  place  can  not  be  even  conjectured, 
but  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period  in 
til.'  world's  history;  and  it  is  now  believed 
that  the  foot  of  mnn  ^.-x^  pre«'?fr1  many  n  ^oil 
which  later  travelers  ashunie  was  never  trodden 
before.  "Navigating  antiquity  knew  many  geo- 
graphical facts  tliat  .scholastic  prejtulice  ncg- 
lectpd  for  llv  s.ilcc  of  grammatical  pursuits," 
.says  a  certain  quaint  writer;  and  from  King 
Alfired's  writings  we  know  of  the  wyage  of 
Othere  toward  the  North  Pole,  and  that  in  the 


ninth  century  some  English  navigators  x-isited 

these  distant  seas. 

In  86i  Iceland  was  discovered  bv  a  Nor- 
wegian i)irate  who  was  driven  out  of  his  course 
by  the  winds  and  thrown  upon  the  coast;  be 
gave  it  the  name  of  Snowland,  but  it  is  Ixll-  \  i  ! 
that  its  existence  was  previously  known,  being 
supposed  to  be  the  Thila  of  King  Alfred,  and 
Thuleof  Beda,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
till-  snmp  acre.  The  Scandinavian  discovery  of 
Greenland  was  long  dnnbfcd  ;  though  it  is  now 
proved  that  these  h.Tt  ly  seamen  pushed  their 
discovery  along  the  coasts  of  Amcric;i  lieyori'l 
the  equator  to  Urazil.  Cau'in  il  Zuria  fells  iis 
that  the  brothers  Zcni,  \  enctian  navigators, 
finding  their  way  to  these  northern  regions,  dis- 
covered New  Foundland  seventy  years  before 
the  voyage  of  Columbus  ;  and  the  Wt-stm.inna 
Islands,  a  rocky  group,  lying  some  fen  miles 
from  the  main  land  Iceland,  receive  much 
interest  from  being  supposed  to  have  been 
visited  by  Columbus  in  1477,  fifteen  years  prior 
to  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  shores  of 
America.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
the  II  clini!(>rs  wore  the  original  discoverers  of 
the  American  continent.  They  held  colonies 
on  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  and 
must  have  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
Indians  farther  .south.  A  late  traveler  ."=;avs: 
"Columbu.s,  in  all  probability,  obtained  some 
valuable  data  from  these  hardy  adventurent. 
The  date  rf  l  is  visit  to  Iceland  well  authen- 
ticated by  Beamish,  Kufii,  and  oilier  emineat 
writers  on  the  early  discoveries  of  the  North- 
men." 

A  pcrmr^ncnt  settlement  was  made  in  Iceland 
in  874  by  a  Norwegian  colony,  and  for  the  next 
three  succeeding  generations  Iceland  continued 
a  scene  of  rapine  and  violence.  The  island 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principali- 
ties, the  chiefs  of  which  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  war  and  robbery.  In  the  j-ear  982 
Erik  Rufiis  became  chief  of  one  of  the  princi- 
palities, and  swayed  his  sccj)tcr  with  a  bold, 
unsparing  hand.  Not  unlike  Peter  the  Great 
in  his  character,  he  won  the  admiration  of  his 
nider  sul)jccls,  who  !n<;t  s",;ht  of  his  cruelties 
and  exactions  in  their  pride  of  his  prowess  and 
succes.^.  Like  the  tyrannic  Czar  he,  during  his 
rule,  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  his  coim- 
try.  Hr  r'i^^nvered  Greenland  in  98;,  and 
planted  a  coiony  there  in  986;  and  although  it 
is  supposed  that  he  nev'er  embraced  Christianity 
himself,  he  did  not  oppose  its  introduction  into 
hi'>  iiLwIy  acquired  tfriit<irv,  for,  before  the 
eleventh  centurj-,  churches  were  founded,  and 
a  bishopric  erected  at  Garde,  the  capital  of 
the  settlement.  The  deeds  of  Ibis  hero  aie 
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commemorated  in  many  a  tradUim,  and  are 

sung  in  many  a  l)allad  \^\•  llio  ruf!e  l.mt  simple- 
hearlcd  people  of  that  Hyperborean  clime,  who 
consider  htm  the  greatest  of  their  Vi^kings. 
j  Much  mention  is  alhu  saiti  to  be  made  of  Erik 
tht'  Kcd  and  his  exploits  in  the  Icelan<Iic  Sagas, 
and  these  iiaviug  been  translated  have  furnished 
materials  for  what  we  are  about  to  describe  m 
the  present  article. 

In  the  tenth  century,  before  Christianity  had 
been  preached  in  the  nortlicru  lands  where 
Thor  and  Odin  reigned  supreme,  there  fled  from 
Norway  to  Iceland  a  chieftain  named  Thor- 
wald — with  his  son  Erik,  afterward  surnamed 
the  Red — to  avoid  the  consequences  of  one  of 
those  deeds  of  violence  which  were  so  finequent 
at  that  period.  Snon  after  the  death  of  Tlinr- 
wald,  Erik,  imitating  his  father,  quarreled  with 
his  neighbors,  and  after  several  bloody  meet* 
ings  between  these  and  his  party,  was  outlawed 
by  the  Thing  or  Icelandic  Parliament,  anfl  was 
forced  to  flee  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies.  In  this  predicament  he  remembered 
to  have  heard  that  a  certain  na\  i  ,:itor  named 
Gurbiorne,  while  sailintj  round  Iculand,  had 
seen  a  great  land  to  the  westward.  Bold  and 
daring,  Erilc  determined  to  explore  this  terra 
iiu  ognita,  and  having  fitted  out  a  ship  he  sailed 
with  his  parly  from  Erikvaag,  in  Iceland,  in  the 
year  982,  promising  his  friends  to  return  if  he 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  great  nnvisited 
western  land,  Sat!iiif;  westward,  to  liis  i;Teat 
I  joy  he  soon  got  sight  of  it ;  but  a  stream  of  ice 
'  prevented  his  getting  near  the  coast,  and  he 
I  therefore  shaped  his  course  to  the  southward, 
examining  the  shore  for  an  npproarli  iliK-  and 
habitable  landing,  which  he  first  met  with  at  a 
place  he  called  Hoarf,  supi>08ed  to  be  a  little 
south  of  Cape  Farewell. 

Durini;  three  vear'?  he  explovcil  tlie  country 
J    with  its  numerous  liords,  passing  the  first  Win- 
I    ter  upon  an  island  which  he  called  ErikV  Island. 
I    Ttic  next  Summer  he  visited  a  iiord  which 
offered  to  these  enterprising  wanderers  a  refuge 
I     sucii  as  they  sought,  and,  in  fact,  far  surpassing 
I    what  the  aspect  of  the  outer  coasts  conld  have 
allowed  them  to  hope  for.    Tleri'.  instead  of  the 
'     black  rocks  that,  weird  and  surf-beaten,  stretch 
j     like  grim  sentinels  along  the  wild  and  rifted 
[    coast  of  Iceland,  dread  with  the  marks  of  fire, 
flood,  and  desolation,  and  mountains  either 
blackened  with  masses  of  lava,  or  covered  with 
ice  and  snow,  they  fonnd  grassy  dales  decked 
I     with  flowers,  and  IhisIils  of  willow  and  birch, 
through  which  meandered  streams  of  clear  water 
from  the  melting  snows  on  the  mountains. 
Ptarmigans  were  on  the  hilt-sides,  and  reindeer 
in  the  valleys,  white  the  bays  were  well  stocked 


with  fish  and  seals,  and  the  streams  and  lakes 

witli  trout  and  s.ilmon. 

By  no  means  regretting  the  expatriation  which 
made  him  a  wanderer,  Erik,  as  he  surveyed  this 
inviting  spot,  decided  to  establish  his  home  | 
here,  and  he  named  (he  jilaix-  Erik'>.  fiord.  He 
built  his  bouse  against  a  flat,  upright  side  of  a 
rock-^  Brat  in  Icelandic— firom  which  drcum- 
stance  tin-  sctUement  was  called  Brattelid.  The 
niins  of  tliis  house,  laiilt  of  immense  lilocks  of 
jaspery  sandstone,  are  still  to  be  seen  with  one 
wall  almost  entire. 

Fearless  of  consequences  and  proud  of  his  ; 
«  discoverv,  Erik,  with  characteristic  daring,  re- 

! turned  to  Iceland  and  described  bis  new  coun- 
try as  one  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  most  de-  | 
I  .sirahile  as  a  lioine.    He  painted  in  glowing  terms 
the  verdant  hills  and  grassy  dells  decked  with  1 
flowers  and  bushes  of  willow  and  birch,  which  I 
aflbrded  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  lava-covered 
plains  and  volcanic  mountains  of  Iceland.  He 
liad  at  once  named  it  Greenland,  {>erhaps  be-  1 
cause  he  knew  the  value  of  a  name  to  entice  | 
emigrants,  or  because  the  name,  however  tin- 
snittd  to  tlie  riiLrtrod  and  ice-bound  sea-coast,  \ 
was  really  applicable  to  the  habitable  interior  of 
Greenland.  His  glowing  description,  aided  by 
man's  natural  love  of  emigration  and  general  ' 
spirit  of  enterprise,  soon  succeeded  in  inducing  | 
a  large  body  of  Icelanders  to  seek  a  better  home  ; 
in  his  newly  explored  country.   Erik,  however, 
rather  overrated  the  decree  of  favor  he  expected  | 
to  And  in  his  own  land  from  which  he  bad  been  t 
b.anished.  A  spirit  of  jealousy  was  aroused  in  [ 
the  hearts  of  his  old  enemies,  and  occasion  of  j 
quarrel  was.  iherL-fore.  easily  made  ;  and  wliile  j 
the  expedition  was  preparing,  Erik  Kulus  found 
himself  obliged  to  fight  with  a  rival  chieftain, 
and  one  who  had  ever  been  his  opponent.  Tlior- 
gcst  being  very  powerftd,  Erik  was  worsti-d,  but 
after  several  severe  contests  they  became  rec-  ■ 
onciled. 

This  accomplished,  Erik  pushed  forward  his  [ 
preparations  for  a  second  voyage  to  Greenland, 
and  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  986  he  led  a  fleet 
of  twenty-five  ships,  with  emigrants,  cattle,  etc., 
to  people  the  new  land.  He  was  accompanied 
by  liis  chosen  friend  Erik  Kaode,  a  wise  and 
powerful  chieftain,  to  whom  he  gave  the  place 
of  secon<l  commander.  The  5.;  dlc\s  manned 
with  sufficient  crews  set  forth  from  Ireland, 
buoyant  in  the  hope  of  reaching  what  appeared  ■ 
a  more  congenial  climate.  They  sailed  upon 
the  ocean  for  fifteen  days,  but  no  sight  of  land 
met  their  anxious  gaze.  On  the  sixteenth  day 
of  their  voyage  a  violent  storm  arose  and  dis- 
persed the  fleet;  some  were  driven  to  unknown 
coasts,  but  many  a  gallant  vessel  was  sunk  in 
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the  depths  ot  the  ocean.  Mountains  of  ice 
covered  the  water  as  tar  as  the  eye  could  reach } 

tin-  sky  1(K iked  fierce  and  angry;  iloiuls  I.tlack 
and  lowering  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  the  drifting  ice  pressed  the  vessels 
far  out  of  their  course. 

The  morning  of  the  seventeenth  day  aiose 
clear  and  cloudless;  the  sea  \va^  once  more 
calm,  and  far  away  to  the  northward  could  be 
seen  the  glare  of  irc-fieJda  reflecting  on  the  sky. 
Fourteen  only  of  the  remains  of  the  shattered 
Acct,  among  which  was  the  i>hip  of  Erik  the 
Red,  are  said  to  have  arrived  at  their  phce  of 
destination  ;  but  to  the  grief  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  the  galley  of  Erik  Rande  was  not  among 
tliem.  Sucli  a  loss  as  this  was  great  indeed, 
but  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  so  many  were 
saved  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  ancient 
mariners  had  neither  chart  nor  compass,  that 
logh  continually  vail  these  coasts,  and  that  even 
in  the  present  day,  aided  by  tlie  magnetic  needle 
and  science,  the  voyage  is  one  requiring  all  tlie 
skill  of  experienced  navigators. 

The  crew  of  a  galley  which  did  not  arrive  at 
the  harbor  till  so  long  after  the  dispersion  that 
it  was  given  up  for  Insf,  hein^  driven  down  fur- 
ther than  the  rest,  reported  on  tlieir  return  liiat 
as  the  morning  broke  on  the  next  day  after  the 
storm,  as  the  l.ir^e  flel  Is  of  ice  that  had  covered 
the  ocean  were  driven  by  the  current  past  them, 
they  beheld  the  galley  of  Erik  Rande  borne  by 
resistless  force  and  speed  of  the  wind  before  a 
Ircmcnddiis  field  of  ice — her  rrew  had  lost  all 
control  over  her — they  were  tossing  their  arms  in 
wild  agony.  Scarcely  a  moment  had  elapsed 
l>efore  the  ship  was  walled  in  by  a  hundred  ice- 
hills,  and  the  whole  mass  movintj  rapidly  for- 
ward was  soon  lost  beyond  the  horizon.  It  was 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  galley  of  the  narrator 
escaped ;  the  tale,  however,  remained  uncontra- 
dicted, and  the  vessel  of  Erik  Rande  was  never 
more  seen. 

Half  a  century  after  that  a  Danish  colony  was 

est.iblished  on  the  western  const  of  Greenland. 
The  crew  of  the  vessel  whicli  carried  the  colo- 
nists thither,  in  one  of  their  excursions  into  the 
interior  crossed  a  range  of  high  hilb  that 
stretched  to  the  northward.  They  had  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  pole  titan  any  preceding 
adventurers.  Upon  looking  down  from  the 
summit  of  the  liill  they  beheld  a  vast  and  in- 
terminable titld  of  ire  undulating  in  various 
places,  and  formed  into  a  thousand  grotesque 
shapes.  They  also  saw,  not  hr  from  the  shore, 
a  figure  in  an  iced  vessel,  witli  glittering  icicles 
instead  of  masts  rising  from  it.  Curiosity 
prompted  them  to  approach ;  they  beheld  a  dis- 
mal sight  Foims  of  men  in  every  attitude  of 


woe  were  ujwa  the  deck,  but  lliey  were  icy 
things  then;  one  figure  alone  stood  erect  and 

with  folded  arms  was  leaning  against  the  ma.st. 
A  hatchet  was  procured,  and  the  ice  being  split 
away,  the  features  of  a  chieftain  was  disclosed, 
pallid,  deathly,  and  free  from  decay.  This  was 
(!rnbtless  the  vessel  of  Krik  Rande,  and  the 
frozen  form  and  hgure  tltat  of  tlie  stalwart  chief- 
tain. Resolute  to  the  last  he  remained  firmly 
at  his  post  when,  benumbed  with  cold  and  the 
ae:onv  of  despair,  his  crew  had  fallen  around 
him.  The  spray  of  the  ocean  and  the  fogs  iiafl 
froien  as  it  fell  upon  them  and  covered  each 
figure  with  a  pall  of  ice,  which  the  short-lived 
Sllance  of  a  GrccnLind  sun  had  not  time  to  re- 
move.  The  Danes  gazed  upon  the  spccLiclc 
with  awe  and  reverence.  They  kneeled  down 

upon  the  deck  of  the  irr-inrnistrr?  vc?;':e!  and 
muttered  a  prayer  iu  their  native  tongue  for  tiie 
souls  of  the  frozen  crew,  then  hurriedly  leil  the 
place,  for  the  night  was  approaching  and  the 
increasing  cold  wanted  them  of  danger  to  them- 
selves. 

Each  of  the  several  chie&  who  accompanied 

the  expedition  took  possession  of  one  of  the 
Rri'le  finrd"?  which  Erik  had  discovered.  Nine 
of  these  chiefs  settled  in  the  southern  district 
near  Julianshaab,  others  went  northward  and 
ix)ssesscd  themselves  of  the  Goldshaab  district; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  from  the  existing 
ruins,  that  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
coast  no  place  capable  of  affording  sustenance 
to  rattle,  nr  well  supplied  with  fis!:  and  game, 
was  left  unoccupied  by  those  early  settlers  aud 
their  descendants. 

When  the  traveler  has  passed  ilu  Immediate 
entrance  of  the  fiords,  where  the  landscape  is 
rugged  and  uoinvitiog,  and  the  mountains  are 
mostly  steep,  barren,  and  forbidding,  he  comes, 
as  he  proceeds  inward,  to  verdant  (Liles  and 
grassy  slopes,  and  he  is  sure  to  find  some  evi- 
dences of  the  former  presence  of  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian settlers.  Fields  inclosed  by  stonewalls 
now  fallen,  ruins  of  rlrarchcs.  mnvents,  houses 
and  stables  for  cattle,  rcmaiu  melancholy  relics 
of  the  past  ;  unbroken  solitude  now  reiuns 
where  once  thronged  a  busy  multitude,  and  the 
men  who  ku:-;iLi!  and  jested  .is  they  wrought 
here  in  their  pride  of  skill  or  hope  of  gain,  are 
now  no  more  than  the  grass  they  trod  on  or  the 
leaves  that  fell  from  the  trees  they  leveled. 

Judging  from  the  aerounts  given  in  the  Ice- 
landic Sagas,  and  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
various  nitns,  there  were  in  the  latter  part  cf 
Erik's  life  ten  thousand  Scandinavian  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  men,  their  lan- 
guage, their  customs,  and  their  religion  arc  alike 
extinct,  and  these  heaps  of  mute  stones  that 
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once  rung  to  the  strokes  of  dwir  bammers, 
alone  remain  to  prove  tli.it  tliey  once  were  there. 

When  Erik  and  his  toUowers  Arst  settled  in 
Greenland,  Euroors  of  the  Giristian  fidth,  which 
had  made  great  i^ro^icss  elsewhere,  had  just 
reached  Norway;  but  the  iiide  chieftain  was  a 
zealous  worshiper  of  Thor  and  Odin,  and,  with 
his  IbOowen,  was  sternly  strict  in  the  perform- 
ances of  all  the  rites  demanded  by  pagan  super- 
stition. He  forbade  that  the  new  religion  should 
ever  be  spoken  oi,  and  tlircateucd  those  who 
might  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  Greenland 
v.ith  the  heaviest  penally.  But  there  w.i'^  One 
stronger  than  he.  He  who  commands  the  winds 
and  the  waves  and  they  obey,  and  who  makes 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  had  decreed  the 
spread  of  Christianity  even  to  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  com- 
mands and  threats,  Its  bland  inllaence  reached 
the  ice-botmd  land  over  which  he  ruled. 

In  the  year  rooo  I.ii'f,  the  eldest  and  fnvorite 
son  of  trik  Kufus,  made  a  voyage  to  Jsorway, 
where  he  was  most  kindly  welcomed  and  hos- 
pit.ilily  entertained  by  the  King,  Olaf  Trygvcson. 
The  progress  of  Christianity,  which  had  at  first 
been  resisted  and  disregarded,  began  now  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  rufing  powen^  and  the 
Kin^  favoring  the  new  doctrine,  and  at  length 
professing  himself  a  convert,  it  spread  with 
great  rapidity.  Finding  the  new  feith  so  popu- 
lar, Lief  and  his  crew  were  persuaded  to  allow 
them.sclvcs  to  be  baptized  and  exchange  the 
cruel  rites  demanded  by  the  worship  of  Thor 
and  Odin  for  the  ennobling  and  unselfish  prin- 
ciples taught  by  the  religion  of  Christ.  Lief  re- 
mained a!!  Winter  with  the  King,  who  would 
not  hear  of  his  departure ;  paying  him  great 
attention,  because  himself  sincere  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  saw  in  hi-.'.i  :i  means  of  introducing 
the  Christian  faith  into  Greenland. 

There  was  some  doubt  among  the  crew  of  the 
tnaimer  in  which  they  would  be  received  by 

Erik  the  Red ;  but  Lief  was  a  favorite,  and  the 
stem  old  ruler,  although  he  did  not  iavor  tlic 
cause,  certainly  did  not  oppose  it  Uef  labored 
aealously  in  the  pionTjtion  of  the  good  work, 
and  greatly  assisted  and  protected  several  monks 
who  went  with  him.  His  mother,  Tlicodhilda, 
was  the  first  convert,  and  being  very  much  be- 
loved, her  example  was  followed  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  colonists.  She  built  a  church  at 
Brattelid,  ttie  ruins  of  which  yet  remain,  in 
which  prayers  and  sennces  were  regularly  per- 
formed, but  Erik  the  Red  steadily  refused  to 
forsake  his  old  faith,  and  it  is  very  questionable 
if  he  ever  altered  his  determination. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  discovery  of 
Erik  the  Red  was  that  by  a  Greenland  colonist 


of  the  coast  of  America.  The  successful  es- 
tablishment of  Erik's  colony  in  Greenland, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  believed  to  l>e  an 
island,  aroused  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  in- 
duced other  explorers  to  trust  themselves  without 
chart  or  comi>ns«!  on  those  icy  seas.  One  of 
Erik's  company  named  Herjiilf,  wlio  had  reached 
Greenland  in  safety  at  the  time  Erik  returned 
to  Brattelid,  had  formed  a  scldcmcnt  in  the  in- 
terior which  he  called  Herjulfsnacs.  He  h  id  n 
son  mimed  Biarue,  a  young  man  who  owned  a 
ship  and  traded  between  Norway  and  Iceland. 
He  was  in  Norway  when  Erik's  fleet  sailed  for 
Greenland,  and  was  much  chagrined  when  he 
returned  to  Iceland  to  find  that  his  father  had 
gone  with  that  adventurous  chief.  He  called  a 
counsel  of  his  crew,  and  they  unanimously  de- 
termined to  go  on  unit  discover  the  green  land 
to  which  Heijulf  had  gone,  although  none  of 
them  had  ever  sailed  in  those  arctic  seas. 

They  set  forth  on  tlieir  perilous  voyage, 
guided  oniy  l)y  tiie  sun  and  stars,  and  sailed  for 
three  days  till  they  lost  sight  of  land,  when  they 
met  with  a  northerly  wind  accompanied  with  a 
thick  fog.  Utterly  ignorant  of  where  they  were 
they  lay  to  for  several  days,  but  the  fog  clearing 
away  the  sun  and  stars  once  more  appeared; 
tliey  lioisted  sail  and  shortly  afterward  came  in 
sight  of  land.  They  sailed  closer  in,  but  found 
the  land  destitute  of  mountains,  but  instead  of 
them  were  bush-covered  hills  and  low  herbage, 
and  wondering  what  this  land  eouUI  l  e,  fur  it 
did  not  answer  to  Erik's  description  of  Green- 
land, tliey  did  not  go  ashore,  but  leaving  it  on 
the  left  they  sailed  to  the  northward  for  two 
davs,  when  tliey  aj^nin  came  in  si^dit  of  trrra- 
firma.  Tliis  was  also  low  land;  tiie  beacii  was 
flat,  the  phJns  covered  with  low  bushes,  and 
many  small  ieel>ergs  were  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  it  could  not  be  the  country  Utcy  sought, 
for  Biame  assured  bis  crew  that  in  Grccidand 
the  icebergs  were  very  large  and  the  mountains 
high.  Turnini;  (he  prow  from  the  land  these 
random  adveuiurets  sailed  will)  a  south-west 
wind  for  three  days,  w  hen  their  eyes  were  once 
more  cheered  with  a  sight  of  land.  A  shout  of 
joy  arose,  wliich  was  soon  changed  to  mnnnnrs 
of  dissatisfaction,  when  the  indefatigable  Biarne 
once  more  declared  that  he  would  not  land  here. 

The  sailors,  habituated  only  to  short  voyages, 
became  tmeasy.  and  now  in  an  unknown  ocean, 
surrounded  by  ice  and  often  enveloped  in  (icnsc 
fogs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  be- 
came discouraged  and  began  in  secret  whispers 
to  accu.se  their  leaders  of  having  deceived 
them  as  to  the  intention  and  circumstances  of 
their  expedition.  Blame  was  fully  sensible  of 
his  perilous  conditioni  bu^  like  Columbus,  he 
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retained  his  equsurimity  and  presence  of  mind, 

and  sootlied  the  malcontents  by  tellini;  (Iicni 
tliat  if  the  next  land  they  saw  was  not  Green- 
land, t])cy  would  immediately  alter  the  ship's 
course  and  return  to  Iceland.  This  proposition 
(lid  not  seem  unreasonaWe,  and  hnrmnnv  bclni; 
restored  they  sailed  for  four  days  more  with  the 
same  wind,  when  one  morning  as  the  sun  siied 
his  first  rays  over  the  sea,  the  joyful  sound  of 
"Land  .ilic.ul,"  c.dled  out  from  llie  mist-hond, 
summoned  ali  to  the  deck.  As  they  approached 
nearer  to  ttie  coast,  Biame  declared  tliat  the 
shore  they  saw-  was  that  of  Greenland,  and  gave 
orders  to  land.  All  doubt  and  fear  was  now 
dispelled;  those  that  were  sullen  and  downcast 
from  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred  again  re- 
vived, and  bright  anticipation  took  the  place  of 
despondency.  They  landed ;  it  was  indeed  the 
country  they  wanted,  and  Biame  sought  out  his 
father  and  setded  in  Greentand  with  him. 

The  rumor  of  this  successful  voyage,  and  the 
promising  lands  he  had  discovered  on  his  way, 
soon  reached  botii  Iceland  and  Norway,  and 
greatly  added  to  the  qiMu-r.d  disp'isition  for  ad- 
venture and  discovery.  It  formed  a  theme  for 
speculation  as  much  as  do  the  gold  hills  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  the  present  day,  and  there  was  no 
of  adventurers  reatU-and  willing  to  set  nut 
oil  a  similar  voyage,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
mi^ht  find  an  EI  Dorado. 

Lief,  Erik's  son,  who  had  lately  returned  as  a 
Christian  to  Cii  t  cidand,  was  the  first  to  under- 
take a  voyage  in  search  of  these  new  lands, 
which  Biame  had  described  as  possessingcharms 
to  which  he  and  Ids  followers,  shut  up  in  their 
rude  northern  home,  were  perfect  strange  rs.  A 
new  light  bcfian  to  dawn  upon  them ;  instead  of 
Greenland  being  a  portion  of  a  mighty  conti- 
nent, they  had  heretofore  deemed  it  only  an 
island,  never  conjecturing  that  any  thing  better 
lay  lu  yond;  they  resolved  to  seeic  that  better 
Lmd.  Lief  sought  out  Biame ;  iistt  iied  eagerly 
to  Ids  r\-ie:?«'ratcd  account  of  thcc.din  ?>c.is  and 
beautiful  lands  which  lay  to  the  southward,  and 
soffiiring  himself  to  lie  tempted,  bought  the 
youHL^  \  )i  w  c^ian's  ship  and  collected  a  crew 
of  thirty-tive  men. 

He  begged  his  father  to  accompany  him  and 
take  command  of  the  expedition.  Erilc  was 
now  old.  but  n:,'f  had  not  timed  his  darintj  spirit 
nor  weakened  lus  bodily  vigor,  and  after  maturely 
considering  the  matter,  tiie  old  man  expressed 
his  determination  to  go.  But  superstition  ac- 
com|)li>!ird  in  a  moment  what  persnasion  or 
argument  would  have  failed  to  do  in  years.  All 
was  arranged  for  their  departure,  but  as  he  rode 
from  IJrattelid  to  the  ship's  harbor  his  liorsc 
stumbled  and  fell  with  him.  This  appeared  to  { 


him  a  bad  omen ;  he  would  not  go.  *^  Ko,"  said 

he,  "my  L;ods  do  not  permit  me  to  discover 
other  lands  than  the  one  we  now  inhabit;  1  can 
not  go  with  you,"  and  he  returned  to  his  house. 

Leif  and  his  party  sailed,  and  found  first  the 
1  tiul  whic  h  Biarne  had  first  seen  ;  they  landed 
and  saw  only  barren  mountains,  with  loose  blocks 
of  stone  covering  their  slopes  down  to  the  sea- 
shore. Disappointed  in  not  finding  the  verdure 
he  expected,  Lief  called  the  place  Helleland  the 
btony.  h'roceeding  farther  south  till  they  again 
saw  land,  they  went  ashore,  where  they  foned 
fine  grass-rovered  plats  of  Inxiirioiis  growth 
where  cattle  might  feed.  This  corresponded 
more  with  the  description  given  by  Biarne,  and 
this  he  called  Marklanil.  Again  they  sailed 
with  a  iiorth-u  est  \vin<I  till  thcv  saw  land  ahcaJ; 
approaching  it  liicy  entered  a  shallow  bay  where 
the  ship  was  aground  at  ebb-tide.  Widt  the 
superstition  common  to  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions, they  considered  this  as  a  sign  that  there 
they  should  remain ;  and  finding  tlie  country 
more  pleasant  than  lie  expected,  even  fron 
Biarnc's  desci  i  ii'on.  Lief  determined  to  Winter 
there  in  order  to  examine  it  more  closely.  The 
plan  was  approved  by  the  whole  party.  They 
therefore  drew  tlteir  ships  up  Into  a  lake,  and 
liuilt  themselves  large  houses.  Here  they  no- 
ticed that  day  and  night  were  more  equal  than 
in  Greenland,  and  that  in  the  shortest  day  there 
was  sunlight  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  moming 
till  four  in  the  .afternoon.  It  is.  therefore,  sup- 
posed that  they  must  iiave  been  near  Massa- 
chusetts. 

To  their  great  delight  at  all  they  saw,  here 
was  added  that  of  finding  a  great  profusion  oi 
wild  grapes,  and,  therefore,  Lief  gave  it  the 
name  of  Vineland.  Lief  was  singularly  Ibrta- 
natc  in  this  expedition  ;  no  accident  or  unto- 
ward circumstance  had  occurred  to  cause  alarm 
or  despondence.  When  the  Spring  came  he 
loaded  the  ship  with  timber,  and,  taking  a  good 
su'.:i;)lv  of  dried  ^rapes,  he  enih.arLed  for  (Green- 
land. On  the  way  lie  had  the  good  fortune  to 
rescue  a  shipwrecked  vessel  from  a  reef  wbeie 
they  would  soon  liave  perished,  ami  from  this 
circumstance,  and  his  previous  success,  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  Licf  the  Lucky,*'  which  he 
never  lost.  His  homeward  course  was  pros- 
perous, and,  laden  with  goods  and  honor,  he 
reached  his  fadier's  house  at  Brattelid  in  safety. 

The  description  given  by  Uef  of  his  voyage, 
and  the  trophies  he  brottghl^  iudticed  many  to 
attempt  to  f<dhv.v  his  course  :  nnd  several  of  his 
relatives,  from  tiiis  time  till  1013,  during  which 
Erik  the  Red  haddied,  had  made  voyages  to  Vinc- 
l.uid.  His  brollier  Thorwald.  bold,  humane,  nnd 
brave,  was  foremost,  and,  going  farther  into  the 
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interior  than  the  others,  wns  the  first  who  met 
with  native  Indians  or  £squimaux(?)  On  the  first 
occaston  the  voyagers  met  with  a  party  of  nine, 
eif;lit  of  whom  they  slew ;  one,  liowever,  escaped 
;o  lic.ir  the  tidin^^s  to  hh  trihe.  Shortly  after, 
however,  a  numerous  party  of  well-armed  na- 
tives appeared,  comiog  \n  skin-covered  boats 
from  the  interior  of  a  bay.  Most  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians were  asleep,  but  those  who  were 
watching  declared  that  a  voice,  which  they  sup- 
posed supernatural,  was  heard  crying,  "Awake, 
Thnnv.iM.  and  your  folk  quickly,  if  you  will 
preserve  your  lives."  Thorwald  saw  the  dan- 
ger, but,  Ijfave  and  courageous  as  he  was,  was 
too  humane  to  risk  the  lives  of  his  followers  in 
an  I'neqna!  contest.  He,  therefore,  ordered  his 
men  to  go  on  board  the  ship  and  act  on  the 
defensive.  A  fight  ensued;  the  natives  dis- 
charfred  a  volley  of  arrows  and  retreated,  but 
Thorwald,  the  beloved  leader,  was  mortally 
wounded ;  they  buried  him  there,  and  erected 
two  crosses  to  mark  his  grave.  His  followers, 
c."i«t  r'nun  and  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  did  not,  under  these  circumstances,  at- 
tempt to  make  any  further  discoveries,  but 
returned  at  once  to  Greenland. 

M.inv  pxpeditions  followed,  and  many  attempts 
were  made  during  three  centuries  to  establish 
Scandinavian  colonies  in  America,  but  without 
success,  for  it  appeared  that  the  natives  were 
too  troublesome  and  too  numerous  for  them  to 
make  any  permanent  settlement.    In  Greenland 
akme  the  Scandinavians  met  with  success ;  a 
constant  trade  was  carried  on  between  tint 
country  and  Norway  up  to  about  the  ^ear  1400,  I 
when  all  intercourse  between  those  countries 
ceased.    Owing  to  the  long-continued  wars  in  1 
Northern  Europe,  the  colonies  \v<  re  left  to  them-  j 
selves,  and  at  last  the  route  to  Greenland  was  | 
for|!otten.  At  this  time  Aere  were  in  the  sotith- 
crn  (';s!r)cts  twelve  large  pari.she.s,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  villages,  a  bishop's  see,  and  two 
convents. 

In  the  mean  time  quarrels  arose  between  the 

natives  of  Greenland — Esqiiiinattx  -  and  the 
Scandinavians,  which  apparently  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  latter;  for  when,  after  many 
futile  attempts  were  made  to  discover  the  "lost 
land,"  as  Greenland  was  tlicn  called,  it  was  at 
length  rediscovered  in  1560  by  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
bisher,  no  Scandinavians  were  found.*  It  is, 
however,  conjectured  that  the  inhabitants  of 

*T1m  hmentcd  Franklin  wa«  not  the  first  who  went  to  »cek 
ottt  tiaeu  of  th«  kwt  NormgMn  ooloiiuia  which  had  been 
l^aatal  la  llw  deveirth  and  HmHUi  ecntoric*.  Seoraifay.  cim- 
viaMidfhitdiMaBdiMKirthewcDloaitisniii^t  tic  found,  went 
b«fef«  dim  and  «*ptor«d  t1»e  wtio1«  M>.tern  coast  of  Greenland. 
TT.-  1  .-"Il-v.;iI  il,jt  'jy  i)c:;i:ti.ii'ini:  In  tli.j  <  ir  I  ^Inat  tile  of  the  colony 
their  (leiceodanls,  though  ivrobab^y  m  a  Mv^ge  aitd  degene»l« 


East  Greenland  are  of  Scandinavian  rlcsrent. 
Several  Moravian  missionaries  report  that  the 
Esquimaux  of  that  region  not  only  resemble  the 
Greenlanders  in  aspect,  manners,  and  dress, 
but  that,  to  their  astonishment  they  ibund  that 
tliey  spoke  the  same  language. 

Davis  visited  Greenland  in  1 585,  and  in  1773 
the  celebrated  Hans  Egede  was  sent  out  from 
Denmark  as  a  missionary  to  the  E.squimaux, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  account 
of  tbb  remote  land.  He  made  several  attempts 
to  cx]!lorc  the  eastern  roast.  However,  after 
many  difficulties  and  trials,  the  venerable  Egede 
succeeded  in  introdocinc;  Christianity  among  the 
natives  of  West  Greenland.  A  trade  was  also 
commenced,  which  has  been  carried  on  as  a  royal 
monopoly  ever  since,  and  which,  at  present, 
yields  no  inconridenble  revenue  to  Denmark. 
Colonies  and  stations  have  been  established  at 
short  distances  from  Cape  Farewell  up  to  lati- 
tude 73  degrees  north,  where  a  trade  in  oil  and 
skins  is  briskly  carried  on.  The  whole  of  the 
coasts  and  fiords  have  been  examined,  and  all 
the  principal  ruins  of  tlie  Scandinavians  have 
been  found,  but  no  living  trace  of  the  lost  race 
h.as  ever  been  met  with.  The  causes  which 
led  to  their  complete  rxtinction  have  never  yet 
been  discovered,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  after 
dvil  broils  and  dissensions  had  weakened  them, 
they  fell  victims  to  ttic  revenge  of  the  natives, 
who,  naturally  kind  and  gentle  as  the  latter 
were,  they  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  ill 
treating. 

The  Ci eetil.inclers  '  ave  some  oral  trnr!itions 
connected  with  certain  iocalities  where  liie  Scan- 
dinavians resided,  relating  to  these  petty  wars 
and  mutual  shiughter,  as  well  as  Otiiers  of  a 
curious  nature  chicid.ttini,'  the  former  manners 
and  customs  ot  the  iisquimaux.  These  have 
been  lately  collected  by  Dr.  Rink,  Governor  of 
South  Greenland,  and  are  now  in  a  course  of 
translation.  Since  the  interesting  account  given 
by  Dr.  Kane  of' his  voyage  to  these  Arctic 
regions  has  made  us  more  familiar  with  the 
Ksqnimanx,  the  legends  adverted  to  can  not 
fail  to  prove  acceptable  to  those  who  love  to 
uncover  the  past  A  few  of  those  legends  and 
scenes  of  mo<lem  life  in  Greenland  have  been 
i!!ustr.ated  by  wond-cuts,  executed  hv  the  Ks- 
quimaux  themsehcH  under  Ur.  Kink's  direction, 
which  aflbrd  considerable  proof  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  capal^ty  of  improvemeiit. 


Mat«k  might  b*  net  with  aad  ChriMamind.  In  tba  twalMi 

century  Chwrdu*  were  nudiSplie^  end  the  iniiitutioM  of  Chri^- 
tiatiity  through  their  Infloence  lloDTialied.  DiaagreeinK,  they 
divided,  and  spread  eastward  .ind  weMward  in  (wo  larj;e  band*. 
Thit  di»per«iofi  wa«  tlicir  ruin.  It  is  certain  that  tb«  weslem 
colonists  were  cxrcm  'i.^lcd  by  the  wild  I •! l  .i.landem  The 
iiiia  of  Uiosc  who  went  eastward  was  never  knowtu 
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GEMMA,  WIFE  OK  DANTE. 

THE  name  of  Beatrice  is  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Dnntc.  but  I  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  divine  poet  loved  Gemma, 
bis  wife,  with  the  fall,  true,  manly  love  of  his 
maturity,  and  that  the  pain  of  exile  was  chiefly 
caused  byhi^  separation  from  her  and  her  seven 
ciiildren.  When  Florence  banished  her  noble 
hnsljand  and  lover  from  its  walls,  Gemma  main- 
tained herself  and  family  witli  the  unaccustomed 
hd)or  of  her  own  hands,  for  slic  was  one  of  the 
rich  and  noble  family  of  the  Donati.  Dante 
wandered  from  court  to  court,  tasting  the  bitter- 
ness of  exile — "how  salt  was  the  savor  of  others' 
l^rcad — how  hard  it  was  to  descend  and  climb 
by  others'  stairs*'— and  Ite  hin»elf  intimates 
that  tiic  parting  from  Gemma  and  his  children 
was  the  chief  of  his  sorrows. 

"Thou  sJjah  ie.ive  each  thing 
Deloved  most  dearly :  :tiis  is  ihe  fintlliaft 

Shot  from  (lie  bow  of  exile" 

He  was,  doubtless,  an  atfectionate  husband 
and  &ther|  for  when  he  was  at  the  court  of 
Malaspina  we  hear  of  his  sons,  l  ietro  and 
Jacopo,  being  witli  htni.  nnd  solacing  in  some 
measure  the  sorrows  of  his  life. 

To  Gemma  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
pletion  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  For  when 
I').intc  was  exited  hy  the  un^rattfid  citv  for 
which  he  had  toiled  .so  laithtuliy,  and  wiiich  he 
loved  so  well,  she  preserved  tlie  first  seven 
cnnln?;  of  (he  Ti^ffrr.n.  ;ind  fi'.o  \eats  after  .sent 
them  to  her  husband  in  iiis  exile  at  Ravenna, 
lon;»  after  he,  supposing  them  destroyed,  had 
relinquished  the  idea  of  completing  them.  Bea- 
trice, the  gracirHi<?  wom.nn  who  shines  so  pre- 
eminently through  the  ouitos  of  this  immortal 
poem,  and  whose  name  is  so  insepai  al  ly  con- 
nected with  that  of  Dante,  was  to  him,  to  his 
Ik:  irt  and  real  lifi-.  (udv  tlie  pTsnnification  of 
that  Divine  Wisdom,  that  iiigh  philosophy  which 
I    was  die  object  of  his  intellectual  Ule. 

But,  wli.itever  else  slic  might  be,  she  was 
not  his  love.   She  was  the  wife  of  Simon  d' 
Bardi,  and  died  when  she  and  Dante,  born  in 
the  same  year,  were  seventy-four  years  of  age. 
i     His  actual  communication  witV,  her  was  very 
j    slight   She  was  the  fair  dream  of  very  early 
I    youth ;  but  she  died  and  passed  away  into  the 
heavens,  and  Dante,  in  his  poetical  dreams, 
imagined  Iicr  tlure.    But  Ccinma  was  Ms  wife, 
the  love  of  his  manhood,  tlie  mother  of  his 
children.  Is  it  probable  or  possible  that  Dante, 
of  whom  one  has  Lt autifnlly  written  thus,  "I 
know  not  in  the  world  an  affection  equal  to  that 
of  Dante.  It  is  a  tenderness,  a  trembling,  lung- 
ing, pitying  love,  like  the  wail  of  iColian  harps, 


soft,  soft,  like  a  child's  young  heart,"  could  have  I 
been  indifferent  to  Gemma?  | 
The  Divina  Commedia  is  not  only  an  imag-  j 
ination  of  the  depths  of  liell,  the  mountains  of 
purgatory,  or  the  blessed  fields  of  paradise,  but  ' 
it  is  a  revelation  of  Dante's  own  soul.  The 
childlike  faitii  and  affection  he  shows  there  to- 
ward his  guide  and  instnirtnr,  Virtji!  :  the  ques-  ' 
tion  he  makes  the  father  of  his  friend  Guido 
Cavalcanti  ask  him,    Where  is  my  son,  and 
wherefore  not  willj  tliee.*"  to  say  nothing  of  1 
those  references  to  that  "love  which  in  gentle  j 
heart  is  quickly  learned,"  all  these  attest  the  | 
tenderness  and  faithful  affection  of  Uiis  grc^it 
soul.    Gnido  C.ivalcanti,  it  will  be  remcmbcrLi'. 
was  his  friend  in  that  time  of  his  prosperity,  , 
when  he  was  virtually  chief  of  the  Florentine  | 
Republic,  and  Dante  £uthfully  remembered  him 
thronq;liout  his  life  of  poverty  and  exile.  A> 
the  omission  of  any  reference  to  Gemma,  tli.it 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  considering  the  | 
natural  reluctance  of  .1  dilicate  mind  to  bring 
its  private  affections  into  view.    If  Gcmnu's  . 
name  is  omitted,  so  also  are  those  of  his  seven 
children  and  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  w.is  | 
tenderly  att.Tched.    To  the  introduction  of  Bea-  1 
trice's  name  there  was  no  such  objection;  for 
his  actual  acquai  ntance  with  her  had  been  slight,  | 
and  the  highly  ideal  character  which  he  lad 
given  l)cr  had  entirely  superseded  the  living  | 
Beatrice.  [ 
Dante  w'as  not  only  a  diild  of  the  imagina-  j 
tion,  but  a  student  of  nature,  a  di.srijde  t  f  ait. 
and  a  worshiper  of  science.    Wisdom,  person- 
j  ified  in  Beatrice,  or  the  soiu^e  of  beatitude,  the 
!  lovely,  heavenly  visitant,  was  the  study  of  his  j 
j  life.    His  wonderful  poem  is  an  epitome  of  the 
J  wisdom  of  his  age,  and  suggestive  to  succeed-  | 
ing  ages  of  many  occult  secrets  then  generally 
unknown,  such  as  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
magnetism,  a  new  world,  etc.,  while  the  sweet 
influences  of  nature  are  never  ntorc  exquisitely  < 
portrayed  than  in  the  chapters  of  the  Piu^tnrio  | 
and  r.\radiso,  poems  whose  be.nuty  is  t(X)  Utile 
known  by  the  generality  of  students  of  the  ■ 
Inferno.   Beatrice,  Divine  Wisdom,  is  acoom-  \ 
panied  by  two  companions — Divine  Mercy  and  | 
Lucirx,  or  Divine  I'rovidcncc.    The  nddrfs^s  to 
Dcatricc,  which  Dante  causes  the  shade  of  Virgil  , 
to  utter,  is  not  that  whidi  he  would  have  made  j 
to  the  spirit  of  a  woman,  Inu  one  appropriate  to 
make  to  some  great  and  heavenly  messenger.  ' 

The  sorrows  of  Daute  were  greaL    It  was  1 
not  only  that  he  was  hurled  from  the  summit  of  | 
political  power  by  the  intrigues  of  enemies,  no' 
only  that  lie  learned  the  privations  of  poverty 
and  the  bitterness  of  dependence,  but  that  he  i 
was  an  exile.   '*In  the  midway"  of  bis  life  he  j 
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found  h:msc!f  astmy — gone  from  the  path — 
io  a  gloomy  wood  which,  to  remember  only, 
"renewed  dbinay  in  bitterness  not  £ir  from 

death." 

This  was  the  result  of  loneliness  and  separa- 
tion from  a  faithful  wife  and  affectionate  chil- 
dren.  This  was  th«  chief  sorrow  that  furrowed 

h'<=  rnuntenance,  nnd  imprinted  tlicrc  tlint  dark 
shadow  which  tnnkes  it  one  never,  when  once 
seen^  to  be  forgotten.  This — the  hope  of  re- 
turn—was the  gnawing  grief,  tlie  unfulfilled 
desire  which  daricened  the  remaining  life  of 
Dante  Alligbieri. 


OUR  TREES. 


THERE  is  a  grandeur  in  the  forest  equaled 
only  by  the  orrnn  ,md  the  midnight  sky, 
and  he  who  can  enter  its  solemn  cathedral  uu- 
awed,  or  even  stand  in  presence  of  a  single  tree 
without  receiving  into  his  own  being  a  portion 
of  its  sfrcnc;tli,  aiu!  st.ifelincss,  and  broad,  out- 
rcaciiing  nature,  is  not  very  susceptible  to  noble 
ioflueaces.  Yet  where  trees  are  most  abundant 
is  not  where  they  are  Ijcst  .iiiincciatci!.  or  have 
the  happiest  effect  in  forming  human  character. 
'^Deep  in  the  Odenwald"  of  the  fiitlier-land  the 
peasant  may  dwell  in  sacred  minsters  all  his  liiie 
w'thnnt  one  hymn  of  praise;  nnd  the  piney 
woods  of  Maine  are  usociated  in  many  minds 
only  with  the  toil  of  felling  and  transporting 
trees  and  "grubbing  out"  their  roots.  But  take 
the  peas.int  from  his  native  fores;  .tik!  place  him 
in  the  palace  of  a  king,  he  will  pine  for  his 
woodland  home ;  and  bring  the  genuine  Yankee 
r.irniur  cvcii  to  this  paradise  of  the  West,  he 
will  ignore  the  beauties  of  its  prairie  and  press 
eagerly  on  toward  the  faint  blue  line  of  forest 
which  boonds  the  horizon,  and  when  he  readies 
it  he  will  be  ready  to  festoon  each  separate  tree 
with  chains  of  gold  as  Xerxes  did  his  palm,  or 
** clasp  bis  country's  tree  and  weep"  like  Mrs. 
Hemans's  Indian  captive.  And  if  imjjcllcd  to 
choose  a  western  home,  he  will  either  Uikc  a 
woodland  farm,  regardless  of  agricultural  inter- 
ests, or  if  visions  of  broad,  level  grain  fields 
woo  him  awny  froir.  t!ie  woods  he  is  still  tena- 
cious of  his  birthright;  for  Yankee  instinct  and 
Yankee  enterprise  will  soon  surround  his  home 
with  a  miniature  forest  of  his  own  liand's  plant- 
ing. Thus  it  is  that  "our  trees"  came  into  be- 
ing, and  I,  for  the  love  of  tbem  and  of  Uie  dearly 
honored  hand  beneaA  whose  care  they  have 
grown,  write  this  little  tribute,  wherein  there  is 
nothing  new  or  strikini:.  1r.:t  in  which  sonie 
common  thought  or  teeling,  old  as  the  world 
and  universal  as  humanity,  may  haply  find  re- 


sponse in  Itearts  which  love  some  Other  prairie 
Greenwood  even  as  we  love  ours. 

Strangers  from  many  dimes  and  lands  dwell 
!)crc  loviiiply  together.  The  spruce,  and  fir, 
and  hemlock  of  the  North  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  magnolia  and  the  tultp-trcc ;  cypress  is 
there  from  the  I^ism.il  Swamp,  and  tall,  Spectral 
poplars  from  the  land  of  the  iron  crown  :  Vtrist- 
ling  piues  from  Scottish  hills,  and  a  softer  .spo- 
des  from  the  woods  of  Maiue,  with  native  oaks, 
and  elms,  and  maples,  and  apple-trees  innumer- 
able. Bro.id  acres  are  overshadowed  by  the  in- 
tertwining branches,  and  our  cottage  home  is 
ahnost  hidden  in  Ae  foliage.  No  matter !  when 
the  "evening  lamps  are  lighted"  and  shine  out 
from  the  windows  through  the  trees  tliey  form  a 
sweeter  beacon,  if  any  of  us  happen  to  be  wan- 
dering, than  ever  was  seen  by  mariner  at  se.i. 
The  birds  are  chcntcci  by  our  artificial  w<  i)i!s. 
and  sing  as  if  in  tlie  heart  of  a  veritable  forest. 
Even  the  whippowil  has  been  beguiled  into 
giving  us  a  few  stray  nOtes. 

How  dain;ilv  Sprin«^  comes  to  u'^.  fx-'m^im^  tlie 
larch-trees  with  a  tender  green,  lianging  dclicilc 
tassets  on  the  elms  and  maples,  covering  the 
red-bud  with  blushes  which  it  has  rm  knx  i  s  :,i 
hide,  till  finally,  with  a  royal  burst  of  bloom  and 
fragrance,  she  glorifies  the  apple-tree  witli  blos- 
soms and  drifts  their  snow  upon  the  grass,  hang.s 
a  brid.il  mil  on  the  cherry-trees,  the  thorn-plum, 
and  the  mountain-ash,  then  wafts  herself  away 
with  her  own  sweet  sighing. 

How  tcndijrly  .Summer  whispers  through  the 
leaves,  and  jiLn  s  u-ton  her  harp  of  pines,  dis- 
pensing music  and  fragrance  in  a  breath  I  What 
sweet,  cool  shadows  she  throws  upon  the  grass ; 
with  what  celestial  melodies  her  bird-.songs 
thrill  the  air !  The  weary  toilers  of  the  harvest- 
field  come  in  and  throw  themselves  beneath  the 
shade  to  dose  their  eyes  and  dream  of  heaven, 
and  when  they  return  to  their  work  the  blessed 
dream  goes  with  them,  and  daily  toil  is  sanctified 
thereby.  On  long,  bright  Summer  afternoons 
we  bring  our  books  and  work  to  these  cool 
shades,  and  here  on  Sabbath  eves  we  finr!  a 
purer  temple  than  man  ever  framed,  and  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  among  the  trees  as  Adam 
hcnrd  of  old. 

But  Summer  burns  herself  away  nnd  Autumn 
trails  his  gorgeous  robes  of  pui  plc,  andolmson, 
and  gold  over  the  tree-tops*  and  pitiless  storms 
begin  to  beat  as  Winter  come??  to  assert  his 
sway.  He  drives  us  from  these  pleasant  haunts 
to  wratch  from  irosty  windows  the  splendor  of  his 
reign  and  hear  his  grand,  wild  symphonies.  The 
trees  wh5ch  his  preHcrcssors  beautified  Isc  strips 
of  their  brigiit  apparel,  wliile  sturdy  evergreens 
which  stood  unchanged  amid  the  Summer 
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bloom  and  Autumn  glory,  now  in  their  turn  be- 
come court  ^ivorites,  arrayed  in  robes  of  daz- 

iWw^  w  hite.  The  ci  inison  !;ici  ric<^  of  the  mount- 
ain-ash :>how  in  bright  relief  agaiui>t  Uiis  ermine, 
and  are  the  only  ornaments  the  stern  raoaarch 
tolerates,  save  when  ill  a  tnomeut  of  royal  play- 
fulness he  covers  every  Inanrli  with  flashing 
diamonds,  or  festoons  it  wilii  lairy  lace-work, 
which  his  next  sunshine  will  dissolve. 

Thus  far  we  write  of  all  our  trees ;  thus  far  a 
stranger's  eye  can  sec  their  beauty  and  signiti- 
cance  as  well  as  we ;  but  tlicre  are  some  which 
spealc  to  us  in  tones  unheard  by  other  cars — 
trees  'neath  which  we  walk  with  bowed  beads 
and  feel  with  Mrs.  Browning: 

"  H.ippy  places  h.ive  Rro«n  holy ;  if  we  go  wbers 
Unly  tciri  wi!l  Clll  duwn  tlowly  u  at 


Thus  tree  after  tree  is  adding  to  its  own  in- 
trinsic worth  and  loveliness  the  Sllblile  charm 

of  5some  lialloWL'ci  ;u-.s(jL::ilic*n,  and  blossoniing 
all  over  with  memories  thicker  than  wilij  liowcrs 
in  the  Spriii|;time — ^roemotfes  sad  as  death,  yet 

sweet  as  heaven ;  pure  and  lofty  as  love  itself, 
and  fadeless  as  the  tree  of  life  which  grows  ia 
the  midst  of  the  j  .inuli^^u  of  God. 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  ARGUMENT  FOR 
IMMORTALITY. 


Tlicrc  is  one  from  which  an  evprj^reen  sprny 
was  taken  to  place  in  a  little  waxen  hand  that 
was  folded  and  shrouded  for  the  tomb ;  another 
marks  the  place  where  we  stood  when  we  bade 
our  soldier-hero  "godspeed,"  as  he  went  forth 
to  his  country's  battle-fields — thank  God  it  also 
witnessed  bis  return  I  Here,  in  the  shadow  of 
iIi'n  i:rnup.  wc  <;at  one  Sabbath  afternoon  with  a 
dear  friend  and  teacher,  listening  fondly  to 

"  All  he  Mid  of  things  divine, 
And  dear  to  us  as  sacred  wine, 
To  dying  lips  wa*  all  he  said  "— 

dearer  than  ever  now,  for  on  anoilier  Summer's 
day  it  was  said  low  beneath  these  trees  and 

they  SCI  tiici!  to  cast  .i  (hirker  shadow  while  the 
words  were  spoken,  "He  is  dead!''  Dead  I  a 
little  word,  a  breath  of  air,  the  measure  of  a 
moment's  time,  yet  what  a  dire  spell  it  w  rought ! 
How  Innel',  scenii'd  the  world,  in  sj)ite  of  .ill  its 
pleasant  things,  now  that  tliis  purest,  lenderest, 
noblest  soul  had  gone  out  of  it  1 

On  the  day  which  all  remember,  when  that 
darker,  broader  sh.ulow  fell  which  shrouded  our 
wiioie  land  in  its  gloom,  we  were  planting  tiie.se 

two  trees— the  catalpa  and  the  birch— and  we 

said  thcv  should  st.isu!  as  mementos  of  our 
loved  and  martyred  President.  TJie  birch  ful- 
fills its  solemn  mission  wdl,  its  sturdy  heart 
serene  and  calm  beneath  the  weight  of  mournful 
memories,  which  sway  but  du  not  bend  its 
brauche.s ;  but  the  burden  proved  too  great  for 
the  tender,  passionate  catalpa.  Only  once  she 
threw  out  broad,  Inxttriant  leaves,  and  gave  the 
incense  of  her  fraojant  blossoms  to  the  memory 
she  was  set  to  perpetuate,  but  ere  another  Sum- 
mer wooed  her  to  renew  her  oflering  she  had 
broken  her  tropical  heart  with  grieving,'  and  was 
dead.  Thus  let  them  stand — a  double  emblem — 
the  symbol  is  completer  so.  The  dead  tree 
speaks  of  the  earthly  life  gone  ou^  the  living  of 
the  perennial  life  above. 


"Who  think* «i«iixictfa«  nun ahaU  wboUy  die. 
It  dead  ■Irndr :  aini^i  bm  bnii*  murvima."— Yoom;. 

THE  most  precious  and  wonderful  posses* 
sion  of  man,  at  once  the  sign  and  the 

means  of  his  sin>eriority  to  tlie  rot  of  the 
animal  creation,  is  the  gilt  of  articulate  speech. 

Tlie  study  of  language — its  nature,  histoiy, 
and  origin — researches  into  the  genealogies, 
etymologies,  and  affinities  of  words,  have  of  late 
introduced  us  to  some  exceedingly  interesting 
and  valuable  historical  results.  The  lieht  hereby 
recently  shed  upon  the  derivation  and  connec- 
tion of  races,  upon  the  fact  and  the  degree  of 
relationship  of  the  different  divbions  of  the 
human  family,  also  upon  the  deeds  and  fates  of 
mankind  durin^^  the  .i-es  which  precede  direct 
historic  record,  is  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  invaluable.  The  study  of  words,  how- 
ever, has  slied  lii^ht  not  only  upon  that  science 
which  investigates  the  genealogy  of  nations,  but 
upon  questions  of  a  moral  character  withaL  It 
has  served  not  only  to  elucidate  those  great 
tnulis  uf  human  history  which  language  has 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing,  but 
often  to  give  us  a  dew  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  peoples,  concerning  whom  we  have  but  veiy 
little  if  any  authentic  historical  information. 

Among  the  questions  having  a  moral  bearing 
and  interest,  concerning  which  phihMOphy  has 
not  been  without  its  fruitful  su2::;cstioiul,  i$  the 
solemn  consideration  of  a  future  life. 

Is  it  not  truly  a  matter  of  much  significance 
that  no  language  is  known  in  which  there  is  not 
a  name  for  soul,  as  distinct,  as  independent,  as 
much  meaning  an  original  and  acknowledged 
entity  as  the  word  body?  Nor  does  ft  seem  to 
be  at  all  material  how  rude  or  undeveloped  the 
language  otlierwise  may  be — the  Esqcim^iuT, 
the  Arab,  the  New  Hollander,  or  Hottentot  will 
each  concede,  we  are  told,  tiiat,  however  barren 
in  other  respects,  his  dialect  is  not  without 
words  to  express  his  idea  of  soul  as  something 
quite  distinct  from,  and  independent  ol,  the  body. 
He  may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  tell  you  whence 
came  these  words.  Of  the  remote  period  or 
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distant  land  in  whicb  his  fbrdathen  may  have 

j    first  employed  them  be  may  have  no  conception. 
,     He  only  teels  that  there  is  snnuliow  in  his 
nature  as  deep  a  need  tor  such  utierhnces  as 
for  any  thing  that  fiills  obviously  within  the 
world  of  sense. 

Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  at  all  derogatory  to 
I     the  force  of  this  argument  that  the  terms  thus 
j    employed  present  primarily  materia!  images.  By 
a  psychologicnt  necessity  nndcrlvinc^  all  lan- 
]    guage.  the  names  of  things  that  are  seen  are 
employed  to  represent  things  that  are  unseen. 
'    We  fall  u]X)n  objects  conceived  to  be  as  nearly 
;    as  possible  analn^^'ons  in  their  nature  to  certain 
ideas  which  spring  up  in  the  mind,  and  then 
avail  ourselves  of  the  names  of  these  objects  to 
coMvey  nr  express  the  idea  in  hand.    Tims,  in 
the  present  instance,  observe  that,  while  from 
;    sheer  necessity  material  images  are  brought 
j    fonwatd  in  every  case,  the  most  ethereal  possible 
I     of  them  nrc  reelected  to  represent  the  tttei  to 
expressed.   Whether  it  be  air,  or  fire,  the  sup- 
posed fifth  emence  of  the  ancients,  or  tlie  elec- 
trid^  of  the  modem  mind,  the  image  employed 
always  comes  ns  nenr  apparently  as  it  can  to 
the  thought  of  absolute  immateriality.  What, 
j    indeed,  better  than  this  shows  the  strong  grasp 
I     of  the  mind  naturally  upon  the  spiritual  idea, 
or  that  idea  of  spirit  of  which  everj'  conception 
of  sense  is  found  thus  a  more  or  less  inadequate 
representative?  How  convincing  a  proof,  truly, 
I     of  tlic  essentinllv  instir.rtive  rhnrnrter  of  thi?; 
j    belief— that  it  is  an  instinct,  if  you  please,  of  the 
4    undeveloped  reason^hat  in  spite  of  ail  tlie 
jrfienomena  of  sense,  which  are  utterly  opposed 
to  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  appealing 
to  material  or  sensuous  images  to  represent  it, 
,    the  human  mind  still  dings  every-where  and 
I    resolutely  to  tiie  id«i  of  an  immaterial  nature 
j     in  man. 

But  whellier  conceived  of  as  something  ma- 
terial or  otherwise,  the  soul  is  stIH  something 

suppnsed  to  !te  quite  sejnrnte  from  that  bodily 
organization  which  is  evidently  to  be  decom- 
posed at  death.  It  is  something  that,  In  the 
popular  imagination,  goes  forth  like  the  breath, 
and  pnmet^irij  that  bccnmes  discn^nr^^ri!  fmm 
and  sur\'jvcs  the  wreck  of  matter,  and  continues 
to  exist  somehow  independently  of  It.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  original  distinguishing  terms,  ac- 
cording tf>  tinvrjrvinc;  1av.-s  of  Inn^uage,  al«-nys 
indicate  a  distinct  ix'lief  of  some  corresponding 
entity — ^no  evidence  certainly  exists  to  show 
th.it  such  terms  nre  ever  invented  before  they 
are  wanted — may  we  not  confidently  infer  an 
early  and  universally  popular  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  souPs  independent  existence  after 
death;  of  the  soul's  continued  existence  in  a 


separate,  .spirittial  world,  as  truly  real  a.s  this 
world  of  flesh  and  blood? 

It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  wortliy  of  notice,  that 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  it  in  human 
speech,  death  is  seldom,  if  ever,  characterized 
by  any  term  etymologically  signifying  extinction 
or  cessation  of  lacing.  Even  siirh  terms  as 
might  seem  the  nearest  to  it,  as  the  1-atin  in- 
ieti/ust  (intereo,)  denote  a  passing  through,  or 
over,  or  out  of  one  state  of  existence  into  an- 
other, rather  than  absolute  end  of  i>cing.  And 
so  every-where.  It  is  a  change,  a  transit,  an 
exodus  or  exit,  a  transformation.  The  early 
and  bc-iulifnl  fal-le  of  Psx  che.or  the  Bit//ri  /7<- — 
the  Greek  name  ibr  soul — has  left  its  traces 
every-where,  not  less  upon  the  language  than 
upon  f!ie  myllioli s^ies  of  mankind.  IJcath  is 
only  a  "yielding  up  of  the  spirit,"  a  "giving  up 
of  the  ghost,"  a  form  of  expression  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  our  Holy  Scriptures.  Death  is  an 
analysis,  or  the  separation  of  two  things  that 
liave  been  long  and  intimately  allied.  It  is  au 
**unclothing,"  a  "laying  aside  of  this  garment 
of  flesh,"  a  "  dep.irture  from  this  hottse  of  cl.iv." 
It  is  a  "going  home."  a  "berntr  gathered  to 
one's  lathers,"  a  "journey  to  hades,"  a  "  workl 
unseen;*'  unseen,  yet. believed  in  in  spite  of 
sense  and  ail  its  phenomena.  Every  tongue 
has  its  terms  expressive  of  the  strongly  imag- 
ined contrast  between  the  abandoned  eartldy 

I  tcnament,  and  the  winged  spiritual  inhabitant 
tliat  I>as  taken  its  flight  to  the  skies  above,  or 

I  to  some  far-distant  "isles  of  the  blessed,"  where 

I  "Sweet  field*  bej-omt  the  swelling  flood 

Slaad  drtinJ  in  living  gfwn." 

;  Onrc  ninrc.  the  phraseology'  which  is  cm- 
ployed  of  the  body  after  the  period  of  dissolu- 
tion, will  be  found  to  have  undergone  a  remark- 
able and  significant  change.  The  material  part 
I  is  no  longer  addressed  or  spoken  of  hv  personal 
I  cpitlicts.  It  is  no  longer  he  or  she,  but  it.  The 
personal  epithets  ceasing  to  be  applicable,  the 
impersonal  pronoun  is  used.  The  fcirmer  be- 
longing exclusively  to  the  soul,  may  be  said  to 
have  gone  off  with  it  Socrates  is  repre.<8ented 
as  gently  reproving  his  friend,  and  cautioning 
him  not  to  speak  of  him  (Socrates)  as  buried, 

!but  of  burying  his  body,  as  being  ll»at  alone  of 
which  such  language  could  then  properly  be 
employed.  The  rudest  sa\-age  has  the  same 
I  thought:  and  it  is  the  same  spiritual  inst'-c(, 
I  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  has  led  to  a  like 
modification  or  change  of  terms  in  his  own 
barbarous  dta!cct. 

Does  some  one  suggest  that  the  application, 
on  the  part  of  man,  of  the  term  mtnlat  to  him- 
self would  seem  to  afford  an  exception  to  the 
I  rule  developed  above,  and  to  contradict  our 
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doctrine  of  the  soul's  insdnctive  belief  in  im- 
mortality? N'.>t  so,  necessarily.  Aii;^aistc  Nich- 
olas, in  his  EtuiUs  Fhilosophique  '<Sur  le  Chris- 
tianisme,  aAer  having  described  the  natural 
phenomena  of  dissolution  as  it  appears  in  man, 
•n  the  henst,  in  tlic  plant,  "Howcomef;  it, 

then,  that  in  the  heart  of  that  universal  destruc- 
tion amid  which  we  live,  in  the  sepulcher  of  our 
mortal  life  wherein  we  are  immured,  the  idea  of 
our  own  immor  tni'ty  has  penetrated — rntlier  has 
germinated  and  flourished  ?  Why  is  it  that  no 
one  thinks  of  attaching  this  Idea  to  the  organic 
or  vital  principle  nf  a  plant  or  a  bcasf,  and  lliat 
every  one  almost  without  hesitation  attaches  it 
to  the  vital  principle  to  that  other  mortal  whicli 
we  call  man?  And,  then,  why  is  it  that  to  him- 
self alone  man  applies  the  adjective  mortal  ? 
We  never  talk  about  the  mortality  of  brutes. 
Strange  that,  in  a  world  where  all  is  mortal, 
man  should  reserve  ihtsqaalificition  for  himself, 
as  if  all  \vfrc  immortal  except  himself.  May 
not,  however,  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  be 
true  \  and  because  he  alone,  of  all  the  oeatures 

of  Cod's  hand,  needs  to  lin  reminded  that,  at 
least  in  one  rcsjiect — as  to  his  body — he,  as 
well  as  all  things  else,  is  mortal,  His  maker  has 
put  it  into  his  mind  instinctively  to  characterize 
himself  accordlni^lv  ?" 

Finally,  it  is  certainly  deserving  of  considera- 
tion that  those  terms  In  every  language  repre- 
senting the  idea  of  soul,  are  generally  the  most 
euphonious  words  in  that  tongue,  as  though 
truly  they  had  come  "wafted  to  us  from  some 
primeval  fount  of  harmony,**  or  as  though  the 
very  thoi!'»lit  n<?f;ocia!ed  therewith  hat!  an  influ- 
ence in  tuning  it  to  a  higher  and  sweeter  melo- 
diousness.  I  think,  indeed,  we  might  affirm, 
almost  without  exception,  that  there  is  no  Ian-  I 
guage  in  which  t!;c  word  stnndini^  for  .soul  is  ' 
not  both  grand  and  musical.    However  varied  1 
its  radical  etymology.  It  is  very  clear,  distinct, 
and  sonorous,  as  though  the  very  sound  were 
to  be  symbolical  of  the  primitive  clearness,  and 
distinctness,  and  positivcncss,  and  universality  i 
of  belief  which  it  represents.  It  is  liquid  and 
clear  like  the  English  soul,  or  the  German  si-,-! :  ' 
it  is  round  and  full  like  the  French  awe,  or 
startling  like  the  Saxon  ghost;  it  has  the  mu- 
sical softness  of  the  Latin  aMima,  or  the  Greek 
psyche  or  ffu-miia ,  it  has  the  euphonic  grandeur 
of  the  Hebrew  riiah  or  $usham(ih\  or  it  has 
some  grave  or  sweet  word  of  soothing,  yet 
mournful  melody  like  the  Choctaw  sliih^ntbish.  1 

It  is  Coleridge,  I  think,  who  has  said  that  j 
single  words  often  contain  within  themselves  j 
not  only  boundless  stores  of  historic,  but  of 
m  or  \1  tnith  ;  embody  not  only  important  facts 
ol  history,  Intt  also  "convictions  of  the  moral 


common-sense  of  a  whole  race.**  Studied  in 

llic  li^Iit  of  this  consideration,  may  not  the 
words  which  have  just  been  passing  under  our 
review  afford  us  a  strong,  clear,  convincing 
testimony — 

"Poiiuin^  out  ai:  licrealler. 
And  intimating  an  eierniiy  to  manr* 


SUCCESS. 


THE  elements  of  success  are  within  a  man, 
but  the  chancos  lit  outside  of  him.  One 
may  have  the  elements  but  lack  the  chances ; 
another  may  sec  the  chance??  near  at  hand,  while 
he  has  no  power  to  avail  himsdf  of  them;  while 
a  thin!  may  be  alike  poor  '\\\  the  qualities  which 
are  requisite  for  success  and  the  circunistaoces 
which  &vor  it  A.  is  like  a  good  kite  that  can 
not  rise  against  the  wind.  B.,  like  a  poor  kite, 
goes  to  piece?*  in  the  wind;  while  C.  is  like  a 
poor  kite  on  a  still  day,  lacking  both  ballast  and 
wind.  So  A.,  B.,  and  C.  ^il  to  rise,  and  the 
world  being  given  to  generalization,  and  1  eing 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  investigate  the  par- 
tioikr  drawbacks  of  each  man,  groups  the  three 
together,  and  knows  and  reports  them  simply  as 
"unsuccc=;sful  men." 

A  man  who  aims  at  success,  like  a  good  sol- 
dier, will  not  be  afraid  of  wounds.  A  man  who 
aims  at  success  must  leap  into  the  brier-hushes 
of  life  and  lose  there  some  of  his  lia.scr  blootl. 
He  must  be  as  adventurous  as  tiie  man  who 
leaped  into  one  brler'bush  and  lost  his  eyes,  and 
into  another  and  recovered  them. 
But  mark  what  Mother  Goose  says: 

♦•Wli*n  he  taw  liis  tvcs  were  out. 
With  all  his  might  and  main, 
He  leaped  into  tmoilur  both 
And  Mialchcd  Ibem  b  ^iin." 

The  "wise  roan'*  "saw"  his  eyes  were  out 

^"nu  percei\  c  fliat  his  inr.cr  power  of  seeing  re- 
mained unimpaired,  and  what  is  more  remarka- 
ble still,  he  sought  for  and  found  his  eyes  in 
''another"  I'l  icr-liush,  and  not  in  one  in  which 
they  were  lost.  The  hero  of  the  brier-bush  wa» 
quick  in  perception,  ready  in  action,  sound  in 
judgment— in  fiurt,  he  was  a  man  to  win  his  way 
in  the  world. 

We  look  upon  what  seems  tot!';  to  be  a  single 
star  in  the  heavens,  when  in  reality  we  look  not 
upon  one  star  alone,  but  a  group  of  stare— 4 
multiple  -^tar,  having  its  central  star  about  which 
the  other  stars  of  the  group  revolve. 

So  we  look  upon  a  luminotis  life,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  its  iHrightncss  is  tlie  result  of  one 
shining  quality,  one  bright  power,  wherea"!  there 
are  several  shining  qualities — there  are  several 
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bright  powers  nil  acting  in  unison.  "As  one 

st.ir  (!ifrcret!i  from  anotlier  star  in  glory,"  so 
may  one  of  these  bright  powers  be  more  lumin- 
ous than  the  rest,  but  all  act  in  sympathy.  He 
wljo  would  win  success  must  learn  to  rule  his 
o'Mi  s,)irit.  There  is  Uttle  power  .in  a  character 
that  lacks  harmony. 

It  is  not  the  powers  which  men  possess,  but 
those  which  they  Command^  that  give  honorable 
di'-linctinn.  A  man  may  have  near  him  ten  men 
wiiom  lie  cails  iiis  servants,  yet  it  eacli  of  these 
ten  men  lias  a  will  and  a  way  of  his  own,  and 
not  one  i*;  wIkiIU-  undt  r  control  or  llioroni^lilv 
available  in  time  of  need,  the  master  is  poorly 
ser\  ed  after  alL  "  He  that  raleth  his  own  spirit " 
is  indeed  ''better  than  he  that  talceth  a  city ;" 
for  such  a  man,  if  need  1)C,  can  not  only  take  a 
city,  but  hold  it,  which  is  the  mailt  point  after 
all.  The  ancient  Greelcs  had  a  saying  that  "the 
gods  sell  men  the  gifts  they  bestow ;"  men  do 
nrt  re.icli  the  things  that  tlicy  desire  through 
smootii  and  pleasant  patlis,  but  reach  them 
through  ragged  ways.  Shalcspeare  says : 

"Otir  d'lu'ofi  are  traitnrs. 
And  inak«  lu  Iqm  the  (ood  w«  oft  might  trio, 
B/  feninf  to  Mtcviit." 

But  he  also  says  that  "modest  doubt  is  the  bea- 
con of  the  wise."  So  should  the  bold  step  be 
still  the  cautious  step.  No  matter  if  the  path 
is  rough  that  leads  to  success ;  no  matter  if  the 
toiler  is  at  times  chilled  I)y  "anippln;;:  and  an 
catrcr  air no  matter  if  he  is  row  anti  then  out 
in  fury  of  the  "to  and  fro  conflicting  wind  and 
rain,**  all  Oiese  things  have  their  time,  and  place, 
and  profit. 

He  that  strives  and  fails  to  \\\n,  and  strives 
and  fails  again,  must  remember  that 

"  Perseverance  keep*  lionor  bright : 
Tohat?  (lone  is  to  hanK 

Quite  out  of  Ciiiiion;  like  a  rusty  null 
In  BfiDdBMBtal  flMCkcfy." 
**  Enuttadon  hath  a  thouund  soni. 
That  one  by  one  pursue.    I  f  you  give  n-ay. 

Or  Iiim'jc  n-iiif  (rnni  thi-  (incit  fii7l!i  right. 

Like  to  an  enter 'd  tide  they  ali  rush  by 
And  kaw  MndaMM." 

There  are  few  true  enough  in  their  instincts 
"to  take  the  wings  of  the  morning"  and  speed 
to  the  honey  of  the  world  in  a  bee-line.  Step 
by  step,  and  not  with  winged  haste,  move  the 
ma'^s  of  men  toward  the  favored  end  of  their 
endeavor. 

Success  itself  blesses  man  no  more  than  does 
the  effort  that  leads  to  it  Cowper  says : 

"  RnthteM  it  kibor,  and  man's  we.iknesa  such, 
Pleasure  is  labor,  Xoo,  and  tire!>  as  much." 

The  toil  that  docs  not  win  is  better  than  the 
pleasure  that  docs  not  satisfy. 


MODERN  MOTHERS.* 


NO  human  affection  has  been  so  passionately 
praised  as  maternal  love,  and  none  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  holy  or  so  strong.  Even  the 
poetic  aspect  of  the  instinct  which  in5;])ires  the 
young  with  tiieir  dearest  dreams  does  not  rank 
so  high  as  this,  and  neither  lover's  love  nor  con- 
love,  neither  lilial  affection  nor  fraternal, 
comes  near  the  sanctity  or  grandeur  of  the  ma- 
ternal instinct.  But  all  women  are  not  equally 
rich  in  this  great  gift ;  and,  to  judge  by  appear- 
anres,  English  women  arc  at  this  moment  par- 
ticularly poor.  It  may  seem  a  harsh  thing  to 
say,  but  it  Is  none  the  less  true— society  has  put 
maternity  out  of  fashion,  and  the  nursery  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten  a  ]ilnce  of  punishment,  not  of 
pleasure,  to  the  modern  mother. 

Two  points  connected  with  this  subject  are 
of  growing  importance  at  this  present  time — the 
one  is  the  increasing  disinclination  of  mnrried 
women  to  be  mothers  at  all ;  the  other,  the  large 
number  of  those  who,  being  mothers,  will  not, 
or  can  not,  nurse  tljoir  own  children.  In  the 
mad  race  after  pleasure  and  excitement  now 
going  on  all  through  English  society  the  tender 
duties  of  motherhood  have  become  simply  disa- 
!Xreea!i!e  restraints,  and  the  old  feeling  of  the 
blessing  attending  the  quiver  full  is  exchanged 
for  one  expressive  of  the  very  reverse.  With 
some  of  the  more  intellectual  and  less  instinct- 
ive sort,  maternity  is  looked  on  as  a  kind  of 
degradation;  and  women  of  this  stamp,  sensi- 
ble enough  In  every  thing  else,  talk  impatiently 
amnni;  themselves  of  the  base  necessities  laid 
on  them  by  men  and  nature,  and  how  hateful  to 
them  is  every  thing  connected  with  their  char- 
acteristic duties.  This  wild  revolt  against  na- 
ture, and  especially  fliis  .iLhorrence  of  mater- 
nity, is  carried  to  a  slili  greater  extent  by  Amer- 
ican women,  with  grave  national  consequences 
resulting;  but  tlipn-'i  we  liave  not  vet  reached 
tlic  transatlantic  limit,  the  state  of  feminine  feel- 
ing and  physical  condition  among  ourselves  will 
disastrously  alTect  the  future  unless  something 
can  be  done  lo  bring  onr  women  back  to  a 
healthier  tone  of  mind  and  body. 

No  one  can  object  to  women  declining  mar- 
riage altogether  in  £ivor  cf  a  voluntary  self- 
devotion  fo  some  project  or  idea;  bnt,  when 
married,  it  is  a  monstrous  doctrine  to  hold  that 
they  are  in  any  way  degraded  by  the  conse- 
quences, and  that  natural  functions  are  less 

•We  reproduce  this  article  from  tl>e  Saturchy  Rtvieu;  be- 
cause of  the  truths  and  siiggcstions  it  coTrt.niiis,  «lu)c  we  can  not 
but  feci  that  as  a  whole  it  is  an  overdraw-n  picture.  Stiil,  it  in- 
dicates the  diraclioB  af  r  veiy  ilwiaiiig  tndaiiV  of  i 
tilBM.— £0. 
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honorable  than  social  excitements.  The  world 
rnn  p^et  on  wtthnut  b.i')^;  and  mornincr  ml!';,  it 
can  gel  OH  loo  without  amateur  art  and  incorrect 
music,  but  not  without  wives  and  mothers;  and 
those  times  in  a  nation's  Iilstnry  \vln-n  women 
have  been  social  ornaments  rather  than  family 
home-stays  have  ever  been  times  of  national 
decadence  and  moral  failure. 

V:\x\  (>f  this  fjrowing  disinclination  is  due  to 
the  enormous  expense  incurred  now  by  having 
children.  As  women  have  ceased  to  take  any 
active  sliarc  in  their  own  housekeepings  whetiier 
in  the  kitchen  or  the  nursery,  the  consequence 
is  an  additional  cost  for  service,  which  is  a  seri- 
ous item  in  the  jrearly  accounts.  Women  who, 

if  t!u'\-  li\X(l  ;l  rational  life,  cduM  and  would 
nurse  their  children,  now  require  a  wet-nurse, 
or  the  services  of  an  experienced  woman  who 
can  "bring  up  by  hand,"  as  the  phrase  is ;  women 
who  once  would  have  had  nnp  nnrse-maid  now 
have  two;  and  women  who,  had  they  Hved  a 
generation  ago,  would  have  had  none  at  all, 
must  in  their  turn  have  a  wretched  young  crea- 
ture without  thought  rr  knowledge,  into  whose 
questionable  care  they  deliver  what  should  be 
the  most  sacred  obligation  and  tlie  most  jeal> 
Ously  guarded  rharijo  tlicv  pnt;sc5;«;. 

It  is  rare  if,  in  any  section  of  society  where 
hired  service  can  be  had,  mother.^  give  more 
than  a  superficbd  personal  superintendence  to 
nur^rry  or  school-room  —  a  .superintrnilcnce 
about  as  thorough  as  their  housekeeping,  and 
as  efficient.  The  one  set  of  duties  is  quite  as 
unfashionaMe  as  the  Other,  and  money  is  held 
to  relieve  from  the  ser\'ire  of  Invc  as  en  tire  !v  as 
it  relieves  from  tiie  need  of  labor.  And  yet, 
side  by  side  with  this  personal  relinquishment 
of  naUiral  flutips.  lias  L;ro\vn  up,  perliaps  as  an 
instinctive  compensation,  an  amount  of  attention 
and  expensive  management  specially  remarka- 
ble. There  never  was  a  time  when  children 
were  made  of  so  much  individual  importance  in 
the  family,  yet  in  so  little  direct  relation  with  the 
mother— never  a  time  when  maternity  did  so 
little  and  social  orjjani/  tion  so  much.  Juvenile 
parties  :  the  kind  of  moral  ol  .liiratinn  apparently 
felt  by  all  parents  to  provide  heated  and  un- 
healthy amusements  for  thdr  boys  and  girls 
during  the  holidays:  extravagance  in  dre«;s,  fnT- 
lowing  the  same  extravagance  among  their 
mothm ;  the  Increasing  cost  of  education ;  the 
fuss  and  turmoil  generally  made  over  them — all 
render  them  real  burdens  in  a  hotise  where 
money  is  not  too  pleatiful,  and  where  every 
child  that  comes  is  not  only  an  additional  mouth 
to  feed  and  an  additional  body  to  clothe,  but  a 
subtractor  by  just  SO  much  from  the  family  fund 
of  pleasure. 


Even  where  there  is  no  lack  of  money,  the 
unavoidable  restraints  of  the  condition,  for  at 
least  some  months  in  the  year,  more  than  coun- 
teibalanoe  any  aenthnental  delight  to  be  found 
in  maternity.  For,  before  all  other  things  in 
life,  maternity  demands  unselfishness  in  women : 
and  this  is  just  the  one  virtue  of  which  women 
have  least  at  this  jMesent  time — just  the  one 
reason  why  motherhood  is  at  a  discount,  and 
children  arc  regarded  as  inflictions  instead  of 
blessings. 

Few  middle-class  women  are  content  to  bring 
up  their  children  with  the  old-fashioned  sim- 
plicity of  former  times,  and  to  let  tlicm  share 
and  share  alike  in  the  family,  with  only  so  mach 
difference  in  their  trea^-'  -  t  r-  i-.  required  hy 
their  difference  of  state ;  fewer  still  arc  willing 
to  share  in  the  labor  ami  care  that  must  come 
with  children  in  the  easiest-go :n<;  liousehoM, 
and  so  to  save  in  t1;e  expenses  by  their  own 
work.  The  shaljbit;-si  little  wife,  with  her  two 
financial  ends  always  gaping  and  never  meetiag, 
must  have  her  still  shabbier  little  drudge  to 
wheel  her  perambulator,  so  as  to  give  her  an  air 
of  finc-ladyhood  and  being  too  good  for  work; 
and  the  most  indolent  housekeeper,  whose  work 
is  done  in  lialf  an  hour,  can  n^t  find  time  m 
go  into  the  gardens  or  the  square  with  nurse 
and  the  children,  so  that  she  may  watch  over 
them  herself  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
cared  for. 

In  France,  where  it  is  the  fashion  for  mother 
and  bonne  to  be  together  both  out  of  doors  and 
at  home,  at  least  the  children  are  not  neglected 
nor  ill-treated,  a^  loo  often  the  case  with  us; 
and  it  they  are  improperly  managed,  according 
to  our  ideas,  the  &uU  is  in  the  system,  not  is 

tlie  want  of  ma'rrnal  SUpcrv; slon.  ITue  't  i> 
a  ver)-  rare  case  indeed  when  the  mother  accom- 
panies the  nurse  and  children ;  and  those  days 
when  she  does  arc  nursery  gala  days,  to  l>e 
talked  of  and  remembered  for  v.ecks  aft-  r.  As 
they  grow  older,  she  may  take  them  occasion.Uly 
when  she  visits  her  more  intimate  friends;  Irat 
this  is  for  her  own  pleasure,  not  their  good,  and 
is  quite  lieside  the  questinn  of  [join;:,'  with  ihem 
to  sec  that  they  are  properly  cared  ibr. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  each  mother  has  a 

profound  lielit'f  la  lit_T  ow  n  nurse,  and  that  whi  r, 
she  condemns  the  neglect  and  harshness  shown 
to  other  children  by  the  servants  in  charge,  she 
makes  a  tnental  reservation  in  favor  of  her  own, 
and  is  very  sure  that  nothing  improper  or  cniel 
takes  place  in  her  nursery.  Her  children  Jo 
not  complain,  and  she  always  telle  them  to  come 
to  her  when  any  thing  is  ami.ss ;  on  which  ne£:a- 
tivc  evidence  she  satisfies  her  soul,  and  makes 
sure  that  all  is  rigiit,  l)ecause  slie  is  too  neglectful 
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I  to  see  if  any  thing  is  wrong.  She  does  not 
i    remember  that  her  children  do  not  complaiii  be- 

j     cause  they  dare  not   Dear  and  beaiitifiil  as  all 
mammas  are  to  the  sm.ill  fry  in  the  nursery, 
I     tiicy  are  always  in  a  certain  sense  Junos  sitting 
'     on  the  top  of  Motmt  Olympus,  making  occa^ 
I     sional  gracious  aiu!  bcnii^n  dt  -^ccnls.  Init  j^rac- 
I     tically  too  far  removed  tor  useful  interference; 
while  nnne  is  an  ever-present  ix>\ver,  capable 
of  sty  pinchea  and  aecret  raida,  as  well  as  of 
more  open  oppression — a  power,  therefore,  to 
1     be  propitiated,  if  only  with  the  grim  subservi- 
ence of  a  Yezidi,  too  much  afiaid  of  the  evil  one 
'     to  oppose  him.  Wherefore  nurse  is  i^ropitiated, 
[     failifjg  the  protection  of  tlie  glorified  crcattire 

*  just  gone  to  her  grand  dinner  in  a  cloud  of  lace 
\  and  a  blaze  of  jewcla ;  and  the  first  lesson  taught 
I     the  youthful  Cliristian  in  short  frocks  or  knick- 

*  erbockers  is  not  to  carry  tales  down  stairs,  and 
j  by  no  means  to  let  mamma  know  what  nurse 
I    desires  should  be  kept  secret 

A  f^reat  deal  of  other  evil,  beside;  that  sly 
J  beginnings  of  deceit,  taught  in  the  nursery  j 
!  a  great  deal  of  vulgar  thought,  of  superstitious 
1  fear»  of  class  coarseness.  As,  indeed,  how 
'  must  it  not  be  wlicn  we  tliiiik  of  the  early  habits 
and  educiiion  of  the  women  taken  into  the  nur- 
sery to  give  the  first  strong  indelible  impres- 
I     sions  to  the  young  souls  under  their  care? 

Many  a  man  with  a  ruined  constitution,  and 
'     many  a  woman  with  shattered  nerves,  can  trace 
back  the  begfnnii^  of  their  sorrow  to  those 
'     neglected  childish  dnyi;  nf  theirs  when  nurses 
j     had  it  all  their  own  way  because  mamma  never 
looked  below  tbe  sur&o^  and  was  satfsfied  with 
what  was  said  instead  of  seeing  for  herself  what 
i     was  done. 

;        It  is  an  odd  state  of  society  which  tolerates 
this  transfer  of  a  mother's  holiest  and  most  im- 

1     portant  duty  into  the  hands  of  a  mere  stranger, 
j     h'rc  (!  by  the  month,  and  never  fhnroii;;h]v  known. 
I     Wiicre  the  organization  of  the  family  is  of  U»c 
I    patriarchal  kind— old  retainers  marryittg  and 
I     Diultiijlyin.o;  al>out  the  central  h■^mc,  and  carry- 
'     ing  on  a  warm  personal  attachment  from  gener- 
!     ation  to  generation— this  transfer  of  maternal 
care  has  not  such  bad  effects ;  but  in  our  present 
way  of  life,  without  love  or  real  relationship  he- 
tween  masters  and  servants,  and  where  service 
I    is  rendered  for  jost  so  much  money  down,  and 
I     for  nothing  more  nobt^  it  is  a  hideous  system, 
'     and  one  that  make."?  the  modem  mother  utterly 
j     inexplicable.   We  wonder  where  her  mere  in- 
[    sttncts  can  be,  not  to  speak  of  her  reason,  her 
love,  her  conscience,  her  pride.    Pleasure  and 
t     self-indulgence  have  indeed  gained  tremendous 
power,  in  these  later  da3's,  when  they  can  thus 
break  down  the  force  of  the  Strongest  law  of 
i  Vou  xxvni-»  
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nature,  a  law  stronger  even  than  that  of  self- 
preservation. 

Folly  is  the  true  capillary  attraction  of  the 
moral  world,  and  penetrates  every  stratum  of 
society;  and  the  folly  of  extravagant  attire  in 
the  drawing-room  is  reproduced  in  the  nursery. 
Not  content  with  bewildering  men's  minds,  and 
emptying  their  husbands'  purses  for  the  en- 
hancement of  their  own  charms,  women  do  the 
same  by  their  children,  and  the  mother  who 
leaves  the  health,  and  mind,  and  tem|)er,  and 
purity  of  her  offspring  in  tiie  keeping  of  a  hired 
nurse  takes  especial  care  of  the  color  and  cut  of 
the  frocks  and  petticoats.  And  always  with  the 
same  strain  nfter  show,  ant!  the  same  cn<leavor 
to  make  a  little  look  a  mickle.  Tiie  children  of 
five  hundred  a  year  must  look  like  those  of  a 
thousand;  and  those  of  a  thousand  must  rival 
the  /fnuc  of  little  lords  and  ladies  born  in  the 
purple ;  while  the  amount  of  money  spent  in 
thetiadesn  in  cla.'^s  is  a  matter  of  real  amaze-  - 
ment  to  those  let  into  tlie  .secret.  Simplicity  of  1 
diet,  too,  is  going  out  with  simpUcity  of  dress, 
with  simplicity  of  habits  generally;  and  stimu- 
lants and  concentrated  food  are  now  the  nde  in 
the  nursery,  where  they  mar  as  many  constitu- 
tions as  they  make.  More  than  one  child  of 
which  we  have  had  personal  knowledge  has 
yielded  to  di.sf.ise  induced  by  too  stimulating 
and  too  heating  a  diet;  but  artificial  habits  de- 
mand corresponding  artificiality  of  food,  and  so 
the  candle  burns  at  both  ends  instead  of  one. 


In  journeying  along  the  road  of  life,  it  is  a 
wise  thing  to  make  our  fellow-travelers  our 

friends.    The  way,  rough  as  it  may  seem,  may 
be  pleasantly  Ijeguiled  with  an  interchange  of 
kindly  offices  and  pleasant  words.  Suavity  and 
forbearance  arc  essential  elements  of  good  com- 
panion sliip,  and  no  one  need  expect  to  pass 
pleasantly  through  life  who  does  not  habitually  1 
exercise  them  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  | 
The  Ishmaelite,  who.se  hand  is  against  every 
man,  may  die  in  a  ditch  without  a  finger  being 
outstretched  to  save  him.    And  why  should  we  j 
rudely  jostle  and  shoulder  our  neighbors  ?  Wliy  I 
trend  upon  each  other's  toes?    The  Christian 
i  gentleman  is  always  careful  to  avoid  such  col- 
lisions, for  courtesy  and  loyalty  to  his  race  ase  a 
portion  of  his  moral  and  religious  creed ;  to  be 
loved  and  honored  of  all  V\'^  \\\<^\cs\  ■  i  }h!y 
ambition.    He  seeks  to  turn  away  wratii  with  a  \ 
soft  answer,  and  if  a  brawler  obstinately  beset 
his  ]\illi,  he  steps  aside  to  a\oid  hini.  saying, 
as  **my  Uncle  Tol)y"said  to  the  pertinacious 
fly,  "Go  thy  ways,  the  world  i^  wide  enough  for 
diee  and  me." 
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THE  LITTLE  PAUPER. 


Shrinking  and  shiv'ring  with  terror  and  cold, 
In  thin  garments  clad,  both  scanty  and  old, 
A  tiny  creaUiru  tlir  ii^li  the  crowded  street. 
Asked  alms  of  the  strangers  sbe  chanced  to  meet. 
Beneath  the  soiled  hood,  all  faded  and  torn, 
A  little  face  peers  out,  so  wan,  so  w  ji  n, 
And  yet  so  young ;  ay,  so  childish  and  fair, 
All  framed  about  with  such  soft,  gdden  hair. 

Those  eves  90  beantifiil,  with  unshed  team, 

Sccui  lit.r,  y  iMw  ,  .i>  if  life'-;  w.ints  ainl  fears 

Were  pressing  down  upon  Uic  youthful  heart, 

That  so  deeply  feels  the  keen,  bitter  smart 

Of  iwvcrty.    The  little  hands,  hard  and  browDi 

The  slight,  childish  form  all  too  soon  bowed  dtnnii 

A  piteous  story  tell  of  the  pain, 

And  the  trial  that  again  and  again 

The  ever-tried  heart  is  called  to  endure^ 

That  belongs  to  th^  chw— the  lowly  poor. 

Friendless,  oft  homeless,  deserted  and  lone. 
None  to  share  life's  burden  or  pity  its  moan; 
Yet  the  world  is  beautiful,  broad,  and  wide, 
Peace,  wealth,  and  plenty  on  every  side  ; 
Homes  too  of  beauty,  and  hearts  full  of  love, 
Rich  blessings  uunumbered  sent  from  above; 
Sweet  music  and  pleasure,  honor  and  £une^ 
The  Ivories  that  duster  around  m  great  name. 

From  whence  came  they  all,  and  why  are  these  blest, 
While  you,  poor  pauper,  no  home  hath  nor  rest } 
Foot-tora  and  heart'dck  why  wamkrs  she  there 
While  plenty  around  her  is  seen  cvcry-where  ? 
Still  «earily»  sadly,  onward  she  goes. 
Bat  whither  i  Alas,  that  nobody  knows ; 
Does  any  one  care,  does  any  one  feel 
In  this  crowded  mart  for  her  woe  or  weal  ? 

O,  ye  who  pass  by  and  pause  not  to  greet 

The  suffering  child  in  the  cold,  cold  street, 

Think  of  the  treasures  within  tliine  own  hooi^ 

And  pity  the  poor  who  wander  alone  I 

God  cares  for  the  lowly,  he  still  will  lead 

The  tempted  and  tried  in  their  hour  of  need. 

Thou  art  his  steward  appointed  from  heaven 

To  scatter  the  blessings  to  thee  freely  given. 

IJc  true  to  thy  trust,  O,  pity  the  poor, 

Think  of  the  trials  that  each  must  endure ; 

Christ  is  their  friend,  let  us  his  words  keep ; 

T  w»*  he  who  commanded  dwe»  "Feed  my  sheep." 


RECOMPENSE. 


O  LABOR  is  light  in  the  budding  fields, 
Where  life's  tides  flow  fiutt  and  free, 
Where  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  breeae  IS  hiand. 

And  the  hours  glide  pleasantly ; 

Where  each  easy  task  has  its  "  ready  pay," 
Each  sweep  of  the  hand  Its  power, 

To  wipe  from  the  soil  some  poisonous  notdt 
Or  dierisb  some  fovoiite  flower ; 


Where  the  world  a|>plauds  and  the  angels  smile, 

As  their  liglit  \vinf;s  cIlmvc  the  air  ; 
But  not  for  the  workmen  in  grounds  like  these. 
Are  die  qiarkling  crowns  thqr  bear. 

Away  on  the  needy  commons  <rf'  life 

Are  those,  whose  strokes  in  the  soil, 
Have  only  the  ring  of  the  fretted  rocks 
To  welcome  their  earnest  toil ; 

Brave  hearis-^hese  names  are  engraven  in  ligh^ 

High  on  the  "rcr  in!  if  luMvcn." 
To  whom  the  Master,  in  token  of  trust, 
His  heaviest  work  hath  given; 

The  few  who  can  catch  by  the  light  of  feith, 

While  their  tasks  are  hard  \\v\  l  ong, 
A  glimpse  of  the  golden  grain — and  hear 
Firom  afiff  the  reaper's  song ; 

Who  will  work  with  a  strong  and  steady  Btrohc^ 

Th'm^h  tlu-  U  'lUl  bids  hiyh  or  low, 

Nor  fear  for  the  promised  recompense 
WhUh  the  mills  of  God  tun  slow. 

O,  the  hands  may  tire  and  the  heart  grow  6uit 

At  tVic-ir  l.ilxir,  long  aiul  late, 
But  the  brightest  crowns  which  the  ai^eU  bear. 
Are  for  those  who  work  and  wait 


IN  A  GRAVEYARD. 


The  purple  sky  is  darkening  into  gray, 
The  wind  lies  dead  beneath  the  moaning  boiigbi 

The  crini< fit!  flush  that  marked  the  path  of  day 
Mown  the  steep  west,  no  longer  brightly  glows, 

And  like  a  thought  flashed  from  a  poet*s  dream. 

The  moon,  with  sudden  splendor,  fl'x>ds  the  sceofr 

Around  mc  lie  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
The  voiceless  homes  of  frail  mortality. 

To  which  life's  joys  can  never  penetrate. 

From  nh' shut  doors  all  mre<5  f  orever  flee; 

Their  iron  portals  Death  alone  unbars— 

Earth's  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  stars ! 

How  hushed  they  lie,  the  mazy  walks  around ! 

Ilnw  dcc'ii  a  si'ciii'f  c-  'fi!*^  their  *ncred  sleep! 
The  trees  seem  bending  with  a  grief  profound. 

While  twib'ght  pauses  in  their  shade  to  weep: 
And  as  I  sit  among  the  tl'".vrr^  nml  grass, 
Invisible  spirits  by  mc  seem  to  pass. 

What  secrets  here  lie  buried  from  all  ^"es ! 
What  hopes  and  fears !  crushed  *ncath  the  stdlta 

sod ; 

\'ailed  by  the  awful  mystery  of  the  »ki«K 

Unknown — save  to  the  sleeper  and  to  God, 
Until  that  day  when  Gotl's  almighty  breath 
Shall  fire  the  world  and  rend  the  vail  of  death. 

O,  merry  heart !  O  busy,  toiling  brain ! 

O,  man  I  tlmu  Imtiha-  iluatiiii;  on  the  w:ut'-. 
Turn  sometimes  back  from  paths  of  greed  aud  fame 

To  those  dut  wind  among  these  silent  graves, 
And  let  thy  musing  soul,  at  least,  confess 
Wealth,  power,  and  pride  here  sink  to  nothingness. 
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T'  HE  soft  Snranter  bteexe  of  a  Sabbath  morn* 
ins^j  rastlc  l  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the 
old  churcli-v        then,  more  tenderly,  swept 
,    through  the  grass  that  covered  tlie  many  graves, 
!    and  stole  in  at  the  open  church  window,  liftingr 
fair  curls  from  childish  temples,  fanning  heated 
facps.  softly  flnftering  ribbons  and  larcs.  and 
1    whispering  amid  tlie  leaves  of  the  great  l>il)le 
that  by  open  on  the  patpit  cushions.   It  was  a 
warm,  warm  day;  the  lUllc  tliildrcn  hefrnycd 
it  in  their  restlessness,  the  older  ones  by  their 
^    weariness,  while  something  of  the  general  lan- 
1    guor  had  fallen  even  over  the  clergyman's  spirit, 
as  he  arose  to  sppnk  :  "For  other  foumlat'oti 
can  00  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
I    Christ.   Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this  foon- 
I    dation  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay, 
stubble:  Even-  mnn'?^  work  shall  he  made  mani- 
j    fest,  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall 
I    be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every 

man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is." 
'        Mrs.  Nelson  drew  out  her  ivory  tablets  and 
wrote  down  the  text,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
sighingr  a  little  the  while.  She  was  so  warm 
I    and  tired,  and  must  she  hear  of  work  to-day? 
I    To  be  sure  it  was  a  busy  world,  none  knew  that 
better  than  she^  but  she  would  rather  have 
I    thought  of  something  else  this  day.  Why  could 
he  not  have  preached  of  the  everlasting  rest,  of 
the  cool  water  ot  the  river  of  life,  of  tliat  land 
where  **no  sun  shall  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat  r"    But  the  feeling  of  impatience  vanished, 
,     awed  into  penitence  as  she  wrote  down  the 
.    solemn  words :  "  P"or  the  fire  shall  try  every 
I    man's  work  of  what  sort  It  is.*' 

How  should  hers  <;fnnd  the  test?  she  thought. 
.     Her  work  was  so  made  up  of  the  petty  house- 
faold  cares  that  press  upon  a  wife  and  mother — 
I    trifling  things  that  were  so  little  when  done,  yet 
I     which  could  not  he  Ifft  nndone.    Tlicn.  tno.  it 
I    was  so  hard  to  keep  patient  and  true  through 
'    all;  to  forget  not  the  end  in  the  means — ^the 
destination  in  the  journey.    Then  a  fragment 
of  an  old  poem  came  into  her  mind,  and,  half 
j    unconsciously,  she  wrote  that  down  also : 

"Hants lie r^i^l  damobettrct 
Kmp  the  great  Jod||pimt<Mat  always  in  view ; 

Leotc  at  yodr  work  a»  jtta  II  look  at  it  thcBb 

Viewed  by  Jehovah,  and  .ingeK  ind  meiL 

l>ar«iotM  rigbtl  dare  to  be  tnw  i 
Cm  not  OmnipoleBee  cany  you  thiwi|^} 
City  a«d  tMBateii,  and  thnont  an  in  liglM. 
Win  you  aac  dnw  10  ba  tnit  and  be  riglit  ?" 

A  little  sigh  ended  her  reverie  as  it  had  begun 
it,  and  recalling  lier  wandering  thoughts  she 

listened  again  to  the  speaker. 

Monday  morning  dawned  drearily  for  Lois 


Kent.    Fihe  opened  Iilt  eyes  l.mmiiillv,  q-!.Tnred 
about  her  little  room  and  through  the  window 
out  at  the  gray  sky,  then  closed  them  wearily 
again,  and  leaned  back  upon  her  pillow,  with  a  ' 
heavy  sinking  .it  her  heart  at  thought  of  taking  , 
up  once  more  the  burden  of  her  daily  life.    The  1 
Sabbath  had  brought  something  of  rest — a  little 
of  forgetfulness — but  now  the  hurrying,  jostling  j 
world,  (hat  so  crowded  her  upon  every  side, 
.  was  all  astir  again.    She  heard,  growing  more  ' 
I  and  more  frequent,  the  tread  of  passing  feet  j 
under  lier  n-indow,  and  s!ir.  f'W,  must  take  her  | 
place  .n^ain — lake  up  once  more  her  work  that 
had  lately  grown  to  seem  so  tiresome  and  hope-  | 
less.  \ 

She  arn^e  fIowIv.  made  her  simple  toilet,  .mrl 
descended  to  the  tiny  apartment  that  served  as  : 
a  kitchen.  Once  she  had  taken  housewifely  | 
pride  in  its  perfect  neatness  and  order,  but  she 
felt  nntliing  of  that  now,  as  she  moved  about 
to  prepare  the  morning  meal. 

"Loiet  sister  Lotel"  called  a  childish  voice 
from  the  top  of  the  Stairs  by  the  time  her  fire 
was  fairly  burning. 

Mechanically  tlie  girl  obeyed  the  summons ; 
no  sparkle  coming  to  her  eyes  at  sight  of  the 
hentififid  child  fresh  from  his  sliimlicr.  Quietly 
and  methodically  she  robed  the  dimpled  form, 
and  brushed  the  billowy  curls  over  her  fingers. 
Yet  it  was  not  that  she  did  not  love  him,  poor 
Lois!  her  love  for  this  Iidn  brother  and  her  ! 
little  sister,  made  her  inability  to  care  for  tbcm  | 
as  she  wished  the  bitterest  drop  in  her  cup. 
She  had  struggled  bravely  for  their  sakcs ;  tried  j 
to  be  parent  and  sister  both  to  them  after  her  I 
j  mother  died  ;  had  borne  privation  and  toil  cheer- 
fttlty,  hoping  for  brighter  days.  But  that  hope 
had  died  ont  now. 

"It  seems  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to 
work  on  what  Kttle  time  my  strength  lasts,"  she 
said  to  herself,  bitterly;  "after  that" — a  glance 
at  the  two  Lliildrcr.  chci  ked  rlie  :!:r,nght.  No, 
she  was  not  yet  cowardly  enough  to  wish  to  die 
and  leave  them  to  fece  the  world  alone. 

"  My  toes  are  clear  through  my  shoes,"  said 
Gracic  rucfullv.  as  she  lared  ii]->  nnc  dilapirlated 
little  boot.  "  Have  to  have  some  new  ones 
soon,  won't  I,  LoieT' 

'•If  I  can  i:;et  them,"  Inis  answered,  her 
voice  lingering  doubtfully  on  the  little  **  if." 

"Apron  toredF*  said  Master  Willie  in  dis- 
gust.  "  Willie  do  »*t  like  tored  aprons." 

"Sister  will  mend  it  by  and  by — it's  liardly 
worth  it,  though.  Like  every  thing  else,  worn 
out— utteriy  worn  out !"  she  added  drearily,  as 
she  left  the  little  ones  and  went  down  stairs 
again. 

Whatever  her  thoughts  might  be,  her  hands, 
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long  acnjsfomed  to  their  task,  moved  quickly 
and  skilliuliy,  and  soon  br  eakfast  was  upon  the 
table.  To  it  cam«  the  children,  Loia,  and  last 
nf  aH,  with  Ticavy  eyes  and  claiidcf!  faro.  Alex, 
her  brotlier — so  near  her  own  age  that  he  should 
have  been  companion,  helper,  comforter  to  her; 
he  was  neither,  but,  instead,  her  sore.st  heartache. 

lie  scanner!  the  breakt'ist  tal)!c  with  a  dts'?at- 
isAed  glance,  and  pushed  away  the  cup  of  cotTee 
hfs  sister  oCfered  him< 

"  Give  me  some  cream  in  It»  can't  7011?*' 

"  I  have  none." 

"Humph  !  wliat  did  you  give  roe  the  stuff  for 
then  ?  Yott  know  I  can't  drink  it  without  cream. 
Seems  to  me  you  are  dieadlully  out  of  things 

lately." 

"It  seems  so  to  me,  too,"  answered  Lois 
bitterly.  ^'If  it  will,  be  the  least  satisfaction  to 
you  to  know  it,  wc  shall  be  out  of  coffee  as  well 
as  cream  by  to-morrow  morning." 

Alex's  face  settled  into  a  deeper  frown. 

"The  same  dokful  story  over  again,  Lois; 
ynti  i;ive  a  fellow  no  peace!  I  think  you  might 
contrive  to  be  a  little  more  cheerful,  even  if 
things  do  go  hard  just  now,  and  not  look  as 
if  we  were  on  the  point  of  .starvation.  T  \c 
told  you  that  there  is  a  chance  of  my  getting  a 
better  clerkship  soon,  and  then  I  shall  be  able 
to  help  you  some." 

"T  know  yott  say  so/'  she  replied,  a  little 
scornfully. 

'^Know  I  say  so!  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

that  I  shall  not  keep  my  word  ?" 

"  Something  very  murh  like  that,  T  f^uppose. 
I  might  be  excused  for  feeling  doul)tful,  I  should 
think,  having  heard  such  promises  so  many 

times." 

"  Lois !"  angrily. 

She  met  his  glance,  for  a  moment,  coldly, 
half  scornfully :  then  a  sttdden  moisture  gath- 
ered lit  her  dark  eyes,  and  she  spoke  again  in  a 

softer  tone, 

"Is  it  altogether  my  fault,  Alex,  if  I  have 
grown  hopeless?  When  mother" — she  hesi- 
t.ifed,  and  changed  the  sentence.  "When  we 
were  first  left  in  this  way,  aione,  you  were  only 
an  errand  boy  at  Ledlie's ;  you  could  do  nothing 
then.  But  you  told  me  to  be  of  good  courage; 
not  to  lic  anxious  because  wc  were  using  up 
what  little  had  been  left  us;  if  it  only  lasted  till 
you  obtained  your  position  as  derk,  all  would 
j^o  smoot'ib.'  t''cn ;  and  I  be!icved  you,  and 
worked  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  strength, 
liopefully  and  cheerliiUy,  doing  whatever  I  could 
find  to  do  that  would  help  us.  Your  clerkship 
came,  but  your  a'^^istance  did  not,  nothing  but 
promises ;  and  now  the  money  is  all  gone,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  help  myself  or  these  with," 


glancing  at  the  children,  "but  what  I  can  earn 
by  my  few  music  scholars." 

Well,  I  do  n't  see  that  I  am  to  blame  for 

that."  .s.iid  Alex,  sullenly.  "The  salary  of  an 
under  clerk  is  little  enough  if  he  has  only  him- 
self to  take  care  of.  Most  of  our  fellows  do  n't 
do  even  that  much  ;  they  have  rich  friends  to 
help  them,  while  I  have  to  do  the  best  I  can  for 
myself,  and  give  something  to  you  besides, 
whatever  you  may  say  about  my  not  helping 
you." 

"Ves.  a  dn'!ar  or  two,  now  and  then,  grudg- 
ingly given,  when  I  asked  for  it,  and  said  I 
most  have  it!  But,  Alex,  keeping  it  for  your- 
self is  not  tlic  worst  of  tlii.s.  I  thought  it  was 
for  a  time,  but  I  know  better  now.  You  are 
spending  it  in  a  way  that  is  ruining  you,  body 
and  soul;  your  character  has  suffered  by  it 
already." 

"  Because  I  did  not  get  that  appointment,  you 
imagine  so,  I  suppose.  It  is  kind  of  you  to 
taunt  me  with  that,  as  if  I  were  to  blame  for 
Ledlie's  whims  and  partialities !"  he  exclaimed, 
angrily. 

"  It  was  your  fault,  Alex,  yours  alone,"  Lois 

an^wrrcfl,  firmlv  ln;t  sadlv.  "I  overheard  Mr. 
Ledlie  say  it.  He  said  it  was  a  position  of  some 
responsibility,  and  he  did  not  care  to  trust  his 
money  in  the  hands  of  one  who— " 

"Well,  what  ?"  f..  rcely. 

"  Who  squandered  what  little  he  had  of  his 
own  in  gambling,"  Lois  finished  the  sentence 
slowly. 

Alex  rose  up  liastilv.  liis  f.u  e  .at  white  heat. 

"That  will  do  lor  one  morning,  Lois  Kent. 
Yon  have  said  quite  enough — some  things  you 
may  have  c.iiise  to  rejjent  of,  perhaps;"  and 
snatching  up  his  hat  he  left  the  house. 

As  the  door  closed  after  him  Ijois  rested  her 
arm  upon  the  tabic,  and  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  hand.  The  rlil!i!ren  gazed  at  her,  fr;-.^htencd 
and  bewildered  by  the  stormy  scene  which  they 
could  not  understand.  Indeed,  they  xvere  not 
accustomed  to  such  occurrences.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  all  her  waiting,  (i;s.i|)poir.tmcnt 
fear,  and  anxiety  for  him,  tliat  Lois  had  sa 
spoken  to  her  brother.  She  had  tried  to  be 
patient,  tender,  and  forbearing — had  meant  to 
be  so  alway.s,  and  to  win  him  to  what  was  right 
and  true,  if  she  could ;  but  to-day  she  was  hope- 
less, almost  discouraged,  and  the  flood  of  bitter- 
ness that  had  been  tratlieriiif:  so  loi;^  forced 
itself  into  words  at  last.  She  half  regretted 
them  now  that  he  was  gone  ;  yet  it  was  only 
truth  that  she  had  spoken. 

"The  bare,  simple  truth,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"Why  should  I  regret  it?  It  might  as  wcU  be 
said  now  as  later." 
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A  knock  at  the  door  aroused  her ;  she  arose 
and  opened  it.  A  cartmnn  stored  there  -  a  rmifjh, 
bree/y  lellow,  who  spoke  in  a  quick,  oti-lnand 
imy,  yet  respectfully  enough,  tea 

"  I  called  for  sonic  money,  miss.  That  last 
load  of  coal  I  brought  wasn't  paid  for,  you 
know.** 

Lois  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead  for  a  mo- 

rr.cnf  t1.,n  answered  qt:ietl\.  "Yes,  I  remem- 
l)cr,"  and  taking  out  her  purse  drew  from  its 
meager  contents  the  sum  he  asked,  and  sent 
him  away. 

There  was  but  little  left;  but  she  felt  too  tlior- 
oughly  discouraged  to  plan  o(f  ways  and  means, 
as  she  usually  did,  while  she  ivent  about  her 

work.  Wlut  li.id  all  lu'r  Striving  nv.iilcd  ?  Since 
her  dying  mother  had  left  the  little  ones  to  her 
care  she  had  done  all  in  her  power  for  them; 
yet  how  little  tliey  enjoyed  of  the  pleasures  that 
gladdened  other  <  Iiildren  I  how  many  un^rttisficd 
wants  tlicir  childlKfod  knew  already !  And  tor 
herself,  she  was  young  yet,  and  why  should 
her  life  be  so  different  from  that  of  other  girls  ? 
All  the  joy  crushed  out  of  it  ?  She  ci  uld  enjoy 
being  cherished  and  loved  as  well  as  oiliers — 
ay,  far  more  than  many  who  received  such 
treasures  of  affection  rnrelrssly~Mnd  wliy  must 
she  alone  be  an  orphaned  daughter,  a  weary, 
heart-sick  woman,  an  unblessed  sister?  That 
last  was  hardest,  even  though  she  scarcely  ac- 
knn-.vlcdiicd  it  to  herself  that  day,  for  neither 
death  nor  poverty  can  bring  such  sorrow  as  sin 
brings. 

She  had  been  so  proud  of  Alex,  the  bright, 
hand<;ome  lioy.  She  had  thought  he  would  do 
so  nobly,  and  win  such  a  high  place  lor  liimscll 
some  day ;  he  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  her, 
and  such  a  help  to  them  all.  And  when  Willie, 
the  burden  of  whose  future  pressed  heavily  upon 
her  sometimes,  should  be  a  little  older,  Alex, 
the  tender,  manly,  elder  brother,  could  do  so 
much  for  him  Iiv  influence,  example,  and  advice  ; 
Willie  need  scarcely  know  any  thing  of  the  peril 
and  sadness  of  being  fatherless.  So  she  had 
hoped  and  dreamed,  cheering  her  sorely  be- 
reaved lieart  1)y  looking  fnru-nrd  to  brighter 
days.  But  llicy  had  never  come.  Alex  had 
greatly  changed  in  the  three  years  that  had 
broutrht  him  to  early  manhood.  Ilcr  word  had 
little  iniluence  with  him  now,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  those  at  home  no  power ;  he  seemed 
complele'y  infatuated  with  the  wild  companions 
by  wliom  he  was  surrounded.  It  had  stung 
Lois's  proud  heart  deeply  to  hear  such  words 
as  were  spoken  of  him — Alex  Ken^  her  brother, 
called  unworthy  of  trust !  A  quick  flash  of 
memory  recalled  lier  father — lier  nol.le,  h^nur- 
able  taiher — and  she  burst  into  passionate  tears. 


The  children  left  thdr  play  and  ran  to  her 

side.  It  was  no  common  thing  to  sec  Lois 
weep,  and  rosy  lips  showered  kisses  upon  her, 
es^  to  comfort  Then  litde  Willie  climbed 
up  beside  her,  and  put  his  arms  about  her  neck. 

"  Do  n't  cry,  Loie !  Willie  Ml  be  a  man  pretty 
soon,  and  buy  Loie  lots  of  pretty  things." 

The  childish  promise  made  her  think  of  Alex, 
and  brought  a  swift  pang  of  fear.  If  Willie 
should  do  as  he  had  done !  She  pushed  the 
child  hastily  away.  "  Do  n't,  Willie  l»*  she  said 
quickly,  almost  sharply.  Then,  as  tlie  l>oy 
drew  back,  frightened  and  with  quiverinLj  ]ii>, 
she  caught  him  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  him 
again  and  again,  murmuring: 

*'I  do  love  you    better  than  life,  mv  darling!" 

Little  Gracie  nestled  quietly  up  to  her  side 
for  her  share  of  caresses,  and  Lois  dried  her 
tears,  saying  to  lierself^  that,  whatever  came, 
she  wouUl  not  let  the  shadow  of  her  sorrov.- 
dim  the  chiklren's  sunlight,  while  it  was  possi- 
ble to  prevent  it  It  was  little  enough  they  had 
at  best,  she  thought. 

After  nil  it  was  not  that  this  day  was  so  much 
worse  tlian  many  preceding  ones  had  been,  that 
she  felt  so  utterly  heart-side  and  helpless ;  but 
the  constant  lali^r,  tlie  hoping  against  hope,  was 
wearing  her  out,  body  and  mind.  Then,  too, 
almost  unconsdottsly,  she  had  been  seeking  her 
strength,  not  in  patient  submission,  but  in  stern 
endurance ;  trying  to  bear  her  burden  alone, 
and  saying  to  herself  bitterly,  she  could  bear 
what  must  be  borne.  But  the  proud  self-reli- 
ance seemed  to  have  given  way  to-day ;  she 
fcU  wcnry  in  body  and  soul,  and  her  heart 
seemed  breaking. 

** You'll  stay  at  home  with  us  to-day,  won*t 


n:,  I. 


s.iid  little  r.race,  coaxingly. 


Lois  looked  up  at  the  clock.  She  had  two 
music  pupils  for  that  morning,  and  it  was  tkne 
she  went  to  them. 

"  I  can  not,  dear.  I  have  two  lessons  to  give 
this  morning,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  it," 
she  answered,  rising  hastily.  "Take  care  of 
Willie  while  I  am  gone,  and  I  will  come  back 
as  soon  as  I  can." 

The  gray  clouds  had  deepened  into  rain,  and 
few  ladies  were  on  the  street  as  our  young 
music  teaeluT  j.ithed  her  way  over  the  wet 
pavcmenL  Her  little  sitting-room  was  small, 
and,  with  the  ddldren  always  there,  she  could 
recdve  no  j  npils  at  home,  and  so  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  inconvenience  of  going  out  to  give 
her  lessons. 

As  she  ran  up  the  steps  of  a  pretty,  tastefiil 
house,  and  stood  for  a  moment  watting  an  an- 
s\\er  to  her  ringing  of  the  bell,  she  glanced 
admiiingly  at  lite  bcauiiiul  building.  Then, 
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with  a  quick  thought  of  tlie  iacongruity  between 
her  own  api>earance  and  the  place  where  she 

sought  admittance,  she  glaiict  d  ditwn  at  her 
plain  mourninf:  dlc^3,  damp  with  (lit  i.i;n,  and 
a  faint  smile  crossc<l  her  lips.  One  need  but 
look  from  one  to  the  other,  she  thought,  to  read 
all  tiic  story  of  different  lives.  Once  she  used 
to  say  to  herself  that  God,  lookin<4  d  nvn  with 
clearer  eyes  than  ours,  saw  whitii  were  the 
royal  souk  and  which  the  beggarly,  however 
tlic  ma-sLs  nf  wcahh  and  ]>ovorty  mi'^ht  disguise 
them  from  mortals.  The  thought  made  her 
calm  and  strong — more  anxious  for  a  noble  life 
than  for  an  easy  living;  but  she  had  almost 
for^^often  tint  now.  Tlic  ^nrjli^dn  filling  upon 
the  tinsel  had  made  it  glisten  like  gold,  indeed, 
and  the  glare  had  blinded  her. 

She  went  through  her  task  as  usual,  faithfully 
careful  5n  h  r  duty  to  her  pupils  ;  'yet  the  lesson 
seemed  Jong  to  her,  and  her  only  interest  in  it 
was  a  longing  to  have  it  end 

"  What  a  grave,  quiet  person  Miss  Kent  is !" 
said  a  young  girl,  when  she  had  gone.  "  When 
I  look  into  her  pale  face  I  lose  all  IncHn.ition  to 
be  idle  or  careless." 

Meanwhile  Lois  walked  liomew.ird.  The  rain 
had  ceased  at  last,  and  the  sun  h.id  broken 
through  the  clouds.  She  walked  slowly,  vaguely 
enjoying  its  glow,  even  though  she  was  not 
thin!-:inc:  of  it.  Some  one  a  litt!e  distance  he- 
hind  iicr  vv.iiivccl  (|uickly  forward  to  overtake  her. 

<<Lois!  Miss 'Kent!"  called  a  voice,  tnodu- 
hitcd  to  t!ie  picasantcst  of  tones,  and  a  gentle- 
man—or  one  whom  the  world  called  such — 
came  to  her  side. 

She  1  iniid  toward  him,  a  quick  flush  that 
W'.is  neither  plcnsure  nor  girlish  <  ni'  Ai  ri5:<;!ncnf. 
steahng  over  her  face.  There  was  a  slight  con- 
straint in  her  manner,  which  he  did  not— or 
would  not— notice,  as  he  kept  his  place  by  her 
side  for  a  .>;fTcrt  or  two,  talkincf  plcas.iiitlv  of 
common-places,  while  his  manner  betrayed  evi- 
dent, though  respectful,  admiration  of  his  com* 
panion.  As  they  parted  he  ofTrtrd  her  .1  Iionquet 
of  violets  that  he  had  carried,  and  said,  playfully, 

"Let  me  throw  a  little  sweetness  into  the 
rest  of  j-our  forl  rn  journey;  it  is  such  dismally 
wet  walking  that  I  am  sure  you  most  need 
something  to  cheer  you." 

He  bowed  and  was  gone,  and  Lds  passed  on 
alone. 

"Let  him  'throw  a  little  sweetness  into  the 
rest  of  my  forlorn  journey.'  Well,  why  not?" 
she  asked  herself,  answering  the  deeper  mean- 
ing tint  slic  knew  was  hidden  under  t!:c  light- 
ness of  his  words.  Surely  her  life  journey  was 
forlorn  enough  to  make  her  long  for  any  thing 
llutt  would  brighten  it  Once  before^  when  he 


I  had  asked  the  same  question  more  earnestly, 
I  she  had  called  it  settled— something  that  should 
never  be — but  now  it  cimc  to  her  as  a  great 
temptation.  A.s  t'iis  man's  wife  .she  could  have 
wealth,  a  luxurious  home,  rest — ^and  sIjc  was  so 
tired;  better  still,  the  sunlight  of  prt)sperity 
would  fall  upon  her  little  brother  and  sister; 
she  could  do  all  she  wished  for  them.  True, 
she  did  not  love  this  m.in  wiio  sought  to  bind 
her  by  the  closest  of  ties— she  had  told  htm  so 
plainly,  yet  he  did  not  rclin(i;dsh  his  purpose- 
nay,  she  did  not  even  respect  him.  She  doubted 
whether  his  wealth  would  bear  strict  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained. 
St'!!,  lie  1)010  no  harsher  n.ame  than  that  of  a 
shrewd  business  man,  and  why  should  she  con- 
demn where  the  world  flattered  ?  He  sooJbd 
at  things  that  she  held  most  sacred,  called  the 
hereafter  a  dream,  and  denied  the  jwwcr  tin? 
created  the  universe ;  tliat  sliotked  iier  most, 
and  made  her  shrink  firom  his  presence,  even 
though,  with  .1  kind  of  contemptuous  toleration 
for  her  opinion,  lie  never  spoke  such  words  to 
her.  But,  whis])ered  the  tempter,  w.is  she  re- 
sponsible for  his  opinions.'*  He  would  never 
interfere  with  any  s  icws  of  Iirrs  :  he  onlv  oTcrcd 
her  protection,  a  luxurious  home,  a  life  of  case 
and  elegance,  and  wlty  should  it  not  be  hers? 

It  would  be  no  true  marriage — only  selling 
herself  for  gold,  her  lH»tter  nature  whispered; 
but  the  tempting  voice  answered,  "What  else  is 
all  the  wotM  doing  P"  She  had  reiiued  all  this 
once  for  the  s.ake  of  being  true  anr'  and 
had  Go<I  made  her  lot  any  easier  for  that  ?  Kvea 
her  ])rayers  for  Alex  were  all  unanswered. 

Poor  Lois  I  it  was  tl;L'  old  murmuring,  faith- 
It  ss  ( ry  that  she  had  taken  up — '"It  is  vain  to 
.serve  God,  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have 
kept  his  ordinances,  and  walked  mounifoUy  be- 
fore the  Lord  of  hosts "} 

"And  now  we  call  the  proud  happy:  yea  they 
that  work  wickedness  aie  set  up ;  ^  ca,  they  that 
tempt  God  are  even  delivered." 

Somethini;  wliite  upon  tV.c  wet  sidewalk  at 
tracted  her  attention.  She  stopped  and  ]»cked 
up  a  dainty  set  of  pocket  tablets  ia  beantifid 
ivory.  She  examined  it,  as  she  walked  slowly 
on,  to  sec  if  she  t  '  uld  discover  the  ownT. 
There  was  no  name.  The  delicate  leaves  were 
blank,  all  but  one,  and  Lots  read  with  diaagtag 
face  the  words  written  dearly  and  dtsthictly 
there : 

"Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  Isdd,  which  is  Jesus  Christ 

"Now  if  any  man  Iv.iilJ  upon  tliis  foundation 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble ; 

"Every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest 
for  the  day  shall  dedaze    because  it  shall  be 
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revealed  by  fire,  and  the  ftre  sball  try  every 
I     man's  work  of  what  sort  it 

I  "D.ire         njjht !  dire  to  be  true  t 
I  Ke*p  it;-:  grc:>;  iu<i(;ment-seat  always  in  view ; 

I  I.riok  at  your  nnjU  is  yii\i  "1  \<m\.  w  it  then, 

I  Scaaned  by  Jclio\-atv,  and  angels,  auU  men. 

!  Oai«iob*ii|ktl  dvetobelnitl 

i  Can  not  Onuiipaltswa  cany  foallimiili? 

<  City,  and  nuntion,  aad  ihnne  all  in  light, 

j  CanyounotdaretobctrM^andlMt^t?" 

Had  God  sent  thnt  mef5?!:ii^e  direct  to  her? 
Lois  almost  thought  so  as  she  hurried  home, 
and  seeking  her  little  room  threw  herself  down 
with  a  flood  of  penitent  tears.    How  much  she 
had  forgotten  in  all  that  day  of  bitterness  and 
I     murmuring!  that  life  is  not  all,  that  her  work 
I     was  not  for  time  but  for  eternity!   Alas,  how 
vo'tk!  this  day's  labor  show  in  (lie  li^lit  of  that 
'     fiery  test !    How  had  she  dared  to  think  of  bar- 
I     tering  right,  and  truth,  and  the  smile  of  God  for 
j     a  life  of  luxury  and  case?   Was  her  cross  in- 
tlcrd  so  intolerable,  with  "city,  and  mansion, 
i     and  throne  all  in  sight?"   The  penitent  tear, 
j    and  the  prayer  for  strength,  sought  the  dirone 
'     of  mercy  toijether.  nud  tlie  ^irl  rose  up  strength- 
;     ened  and  comforted,  no  longer  bearing  her  bur- 
\     den  alone,  but  having  cast  it  upon  a  tenderer 

than  any  human  love, 
j        Little  p.itfcring  feet  came  tip  the  stairs,  litUe 
hands  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Willie  called, 
I    «*I  want  my  Lole." 

She  opened  to  the  little  pleader  with  a  smile, 
ready  to  go  down  with  him  and  try  once  more 
to  be  the  brave,  true  woman,  tlie  tender,  self- 
forgetting  sister,  die  (mstiag  Giristian.  The 
I     day  pissed  quickly  in  the  work  ll>at  auiiited  Iier 
I     doing,  but  she  thought  of  Alex,  now  and  then, 
I     with  pain  and  doubt.    Had  she  been  wise  in 
I    iriiat  she  had  said  to  him  ?   Certainly  she  had 
not  in  her  manner  of  saying  it.    The  1hnn2;lit 
I     trouble  her,  and  she  was  glad  when  it  drew 
I    near  the  hour  lor  him  to  return.  She  arranged 
I    every  thing  in  the  neatest  order,  and  kept  the 
I     dinner  waiting  for  more  tb^in  an  hour,  hoping 
'     every  moment  to  hear  his  step.    But  he  did  not 
^    come,  and  she  sat  down  with  the  children  alone, 
I     di.sappointed,  and  with  a  vague  fear  at  her  heart, 
that  grew  stronger  as  the  hours  passed  on,  the 
sun  went  down,  and  the  twilight  fell  and  deep- 
j     ened.    SI)c  tried  to  nccount  for  his  absence,  but 
I     despite  her  ctTorts  to  In-  c^-.c-erfid  .she  wns  con- 
'     stantly  recalling  the  scci'.e  of  tlse  morning,  and 
imagining  every  wild,  desperate  thing  that  it 
'     woul  i  l  -e  possible  for  him  in  his  blind  passion 
!     to  di>,  till  her  nnxiety  wns  nlmost  agony. 

Alex  had  indeed  left  home  in  bitter  anger, 
which  his  hasty  walk  to  the  store  and  the  mer- 
I     cilcss  rnllyinj;  of  Ids  fellow-clerks  concerning 
his  "amiability"  and  "benevolent  expression" 
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did  not  in  the  least  tend  to  dissipate.  But  the 

steady  business  of  the  day,  giving  constant 
employment  to  his  hands,  enforced  self-control, 
and  presenUy  brought  calmer  thoughts,  though 
scarcely  pleasanter  ones.  He  was  obliged  to 
acknowlcdfje  to  hirnself  at  last  thnt  T.ois  had 
spoken  only  the  truth;  yet  he  had  not  intended 
to  be  so  useless — so  utterly  selfish.  He  had 
yielded  weakly  to  those  about  him  day  after  day, 
scarcelv  seeing  how  f:ir  he  was  a'lo.siiii;  himself 
to  be  led;  taking  life  easily  for  the  present,  and 
satisfying  himself  with  promises  of  what  he 
would  accomplish  in  the  future.  Wlien  his  sis- 
ter expostulated  he  had  u.sually  blamed  her  in- 
stead of  himself— calling  her  unreasonable,  ex- 
acting, unable  to  understand  the  position  in  j 
which  he  W.1S  placed,  T\T!ia]ts  lu:  mi<,dit  liave  \ 
thought  the  same  thing  to-day,  but  for  the  indis- 
putable £ict  that  his  character  had  already  cost 
him  a  longed-for  promotion.  Ha  had  not  been  I 
awn  re  of  that  till  she  told  him.  and  it  suddenly  j 
opened  his  eyes  to  see  where  he  stood.  "Un-  j 
worthy  of  trust  !**  was  he  indeed  fallen  so  low?  | 
This  was  no  woman's  fear,  no  girl's  whim,  hut 
the  calm  estimate  of  a  thorough  business  man, 
looking  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  dollars  and 
cents — that  one  who  lived  as  he  had  been  living 
was  unworthy  of  trust.  The  hot  flush  of  shame 
came  to  bis  cheek  as  the  bitter  words  repeated 
diemselves  again  and  again,  "Unworthy  of 
trust."  Well,  was  it  not  true?  he  could  but  ask 
Inmself.  Had  he  not  betrayed  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  him  by  his  dying  parents?  been  false 
to  the  trust  of  his  patient,  brave-hearted  sister? 
to  the  litde  ones  who  needed  his  help,  and  to 
his  own  sense  of  right  and  manliness?  Why, 
indeed,  should  Mr.  Lcdlie  suppose  that  he  would 
be  any  more  tnie  to  bis  interests  than  be  had 
been  to  his  own  dearest  ones? 

He  saw  Lois  when  she  passed  up  the  street 
to  give  her  lessons,  and  noticed,  with  an  added 
pang  iA  self-reproach,  her  slow  step.  His  eyes 
were  open  now.  and  he  saw  how  entirely  he  h.nd 
been  leaving  her  to  bear  the  burtlen  alone. 

Business  hours  over,  he  was  in  no  mood  to 
seek  his  home,  but  breaking  away  from  all  com- 
panionship pas.sed  into  a  quieter  street  where 
he  could  walk  unnoticed,  and  strove  to  cool  his 
heated  brow  and  calm  his  troubled  thoughts. 
Those  hours  were  bitter  ones.  I^ut  not  useles.s. 
No  amount  of  passionate  regret  or  keen  self- 
condemnation  could  undo  what  his  weakness 
and  sin  had  done,  but  the  future  might  hold 
better  things,  anr!  to  that  he  turned  his  thou^lits 
as  he  at  last  walked  slowly  homeward.  Lois 
met  him  with  white  lace,  unspeakably  thankful 
to  .«;c<  safdy  home  again — that  her  words 

had  driven  him  to  no  rash  act — ^yet  scarcely 
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daring  to  betray  what  her  fear  had  been.  Fur- 
tively but  anxiously  she  scanned  his  face,  won- 
dering somewhat  at  the  grave,  sad,  earnest  ex- 
pression that  had  displaced  the  look  of  anger. 

Alex  seated  hiitiaelf  by  an  open  window  and 
careli  ssly  piclccd  up,  fiom  a  little  table  near 
him,  the  tablets  Lois  had  pUced  ihere. 

"That  is  something  I  picked  up  in  die  street 
to-day,"  said  his  sister,  noticing  the  motion. 

"  I  iRlccd  ?"  abstractedly.  Me  slipped  the  ivory 
leaves  one  by  one,  till  the  written  words  met  his 
eyes,  and  as  he  read  them,  stole  down  into  his 
sore,  wounded  heart  with  a  world  of  comforting. 

"Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
i.s  laid  " — might  he  not  build  iiis  new  resolution 
upon  this  sure  foundation }  The  thought  was 
like  resting  his  slipping  feet  upon  a  steadfast 
rock.  He  bad  so  feared  the  taunts  and  tempta- 
tions that  he  knew  would  meet  him.  "Could 
not  Omnipotence  carry  him  through  ?"  "Lois," 
he  said  at  last,  "did  you  write  this?" 

Something  in  bis  tone  and  manner  drew  her 
to  his  si<te^ 

**No^"  she  answered,  reading  the  lines  once 
more  over  Itis  sliouldcr.  "No,  it  is  just  as  I 
found  it.  The  words  seemed  alnio.st  a  sermon 
tome." 

"They  are  quite  one  to  me,  Lois,"  hesitating 
a  litde  and  looking  at  her  with  a  half  smile,  that 
was  yet  a  very  sad  one ;  "you  are  twed  of  prom- 
ises, and,  indeed,  I  scarcely  feel  strong  enough 
to  make  one  now,  IjuI" — 

"But  your  eyes  arc  making  one,"  she  said 
softly,  looking  into  them  with  her  own  quickly 
Ailing— "O,  Alex!"  and  her  head  suddenly 
dropped  upon  his  shoulder. 

From  that  night  sprang  happier  days ;  strength 
to  battle  with  temptation;  a  slow  but  steady 
climliing  toward  a  purer,  latter,  higher  life;  a 
looking  forward  to  a  life  beyond,  a  hope  eternal. 
The  little  ivory  tablets  are  laid  away  among 
Lois  Kent's  choicest  treasures. 

Yet  the  p.istor  of  the  little  Cliurcli  wliere  tin- 
Summer  breeze  stole  in,  as  he  looks  over  his  I 
old  sermons  and  reaches  the  one  he  preached 
that  day,  sighs ;  it  was  one  from  which  he  Ijo[)ed  j 
much,  and  to  his  eyes  it  bore  no  fruit.    Mrs.  , 
JSelson,  too,  siiU  mourns  her  lost  tablets,  saying 
to  a  friend, 

"They  were  poor  Charlie's  iL^ift,  ami  I  prized 
I     them  so.    1  can  understand  why  great  altiictions 
are  sent,  but  these  little  troubles,  that  seem  to 
be  of  no  use  to  any  one,  are  harder  to  bear 
patiently*  i 

The  one  who  spoke  those  holy  words,  the  one  I 
who  wrote  them  down,  and  those  whose  hearts 
and  lives  were  benefited  l»y  them,  brush  their 
garments  against  each  other  carelessly  in  the  j 


hurrying  throng  of  the  great  dfy,  meet  and  pass 

as  strangers,  yet  golden  Imks,  one  day  (0  be 
revealed,  unite  their  lives. 


SOCIABLE  SILENCE. 

THERE  is  a  silence  which  is  felt  to  be  | 
sociable,  when  the  silent  associates  arc 
tried  and  trusty  frienf!?.    Wherever,  in  fact, 
there  is  implicit  confidence,  and  an  underlying 
sense  of  general  sympathy,  it  fs  often  a  relief 
to  be  able  to  hold  one's  peace  without  any  risk 
of  misapprehension.    Whereas,  with  a  comnar- 
ative  stranger,  one  put.s  on  company  manners,  1 
and  has  to  keep  up  the  shuttle^cock  of  colloquial  | 
inanity  with  all  one's  battle-door  might.    F.\t  i  v 
body  who  has  friends  must  have  felt  this ;  and 
though — nay,  because  the  feeling  is  a  common 
one,  it  may  be  interesting  to  show  by  examples  . 
bow  it  h.is  been  expressed  in  literature. 

Horace  Walpole  tells  a  story  of  two  old  1 
cronies,  who,  sitting  t(^ther  one  evening  ^  : 
it  was  quite  dark,  without  speaking,  one  called 
to  the  other,  "Tom!  Tom  !"  "Well,"  said  his 
Irieud,  "what  do  you  say?"  "O,"  said  the  1 
Other,  ^are  you  there?*'  "Ay,"  said  old  Tom.  I 
"  Why,  then,  do  n't  you  say  humph  V  di  manded 
the  first  So  that  there  was  but  a  felt  presence, 
the  silence  was  enjoyal>le  between  these  twaia 
The  mute  companionship  was  scarcely  the  less 
companionable  for  being  mute.  Old  fi'cnr's. 
remarks  Walpole  iu  anotlicr  of  his  letters,  arc 
the  great  blessing  of  one's  later  years— half  a 
word  conveys  one's  meaning.  He  makc^  this 
remark  in  reference  to  the  loss  of  his  intimate 
friend,  iVIr,  Cliute,  whom  he  used  to  see  oftcncr 
than  any  one,  and  to  whom  he  had  recouise  in 
every  difRculty.  "And  him  I  loved  to  have 
here,  as  our  friendship  was  so  entire,  and  we 
knew  one  another  so  entirely,  that  he  alone  was 
never  the  least  constraint  to  me.  We  passed 
many  hours  together  uiiliout  sayin.L;  a  syllahk 
to  each  other;  for  we  were  both  above  cere- 
mony," 

It  is  the  last  couplet  in  the  following  lines 
th.it  Itest  attests  the  confiding  trii-nii>hip  th.at  ex- 
isted between  Sir  Waller  .Scott  and  Mr.  Skene: 

"  To  ihee,  jxrcliance,  this  rambling  strain 
Recalls  our  Sumner  waUn  aftin ; 
When  doing  lumgbl — snd,  to  upeide  true. 
Mot  aaiiow  to  fiad  aught  to  do— 
Tht  wUd  inboundad  hills  «e  ranscdt 
Wbile  pft  our  talk  tli  topic  changed^ 
And  dexullor}',  as  our  way, 
Ranged  unconfincd  firom  grave  (o  pay  ; 
E'eii  when  it  flaj:>;i-(l.     ffi  rhince. 
No  effort  made  to  l»i«ak  its  Uince, 
We  could  right  pleavmily  pursue 
Our  aptri*  ia  toctai  Mlencc,  loo." 
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Sociable  Silence. 


Wisdy  and  well  La  Bniyto  says  (hal^  merely 

to  be  with  thosi!  we  love  is  enough.  To  indulge 
in  reverie  the  while ;  to  talk  to  them ;  not  to 
talk  to  them ;  to  thinV  about  them ;  to  think  on 

matters  indifforeiu  .uul  irrelevant  to  them — but 
with  themselves  beside  us — all  c;oes  well  on 
that  single  condition ;  tout  est  igal.  1  lie  Abb6 
Barthilemy  speaks  happily  of  those  happy  mo- 
ments between  like-minded  friends,  when  the 
very  silence  is  ;i  proof  of  flic  enjoyment  each 
feels  in  the  mere  presence  ol  the  other;  for  it 
is  a  silence  (Koductive  of  neither  weakness  nor 
disgust.  They  s.iy  nothin<:f,  hut  tlicy  arc  tn- 
getlier.  On  m  dit  rien  mais  on  est  ensanbie. 
Rousseau  is  even  rapturous  in  his  eulogies  of 
sympathetic  silence  ;  he  dilates  wilh  entiiussasm 
on  the  qunntilv  and  qu.ility  of  good  things  that 
are  said  without  ever  opening  the  mouth— on 
the  ardent  sentiments  that  are  communicated 
without  the  frigid  medium  of  speech.  Fcnelon 
expatiates  on  the  charm  of  free  communion, 
sans  cirimouie^  witli  a  dear  friend  who  do  n't 
tire  >'ou,  and  whom  neither  do  you  tire ;  you 
sec  one  another  ;  at  times  one  talks  ;  at  otlu  i  s. 
listens ;  at  others,  both  keep  silence ;  for  both 
are  sati86ed  with  being  together,  even  with 
nothing  to  say. 

For  those  who  hnvc  managed  that  things 
shall  rua  smoothly  over  the  domestic  rug,  says 
the  author  of  Ortty  Farm^  there  is  no  happier 
time  of  life  than  t!ie  Ioml;  cai;i!lL-r>;lit  li'-)Ui'^  of 
home  and  silence.  "  No  spoken  content  or 
uttered  satisfaction  is  necessary.  The  fact  that 
is  felt  is  enough  for  peace."  This  £Mt  is  touch- 
ingly  exemplificil  in  the  Amt-iican  sfnry  of  The 
Cayworthys,  in  the  instance  of  stolid  Jaazaniah 
Hoogs  and  his  leal-hearted  wife  Wealthy.  We 
sec  Jaazaniah  in  his  chair,  the  three-legged 
cl.iir  tilted  up,  the  man  whit'.Iin^'  a  slick  and 
w  histling.  Wealthy  is  busy  chapping,  following 
her  own  solitary  thoughts^  but  feeling  a  certain 

hai'itual  comfort  in  having  him  at  Iier  clliow. 
Standing  up  for  the  poor  soul,  she  maintains  in 
one  place  that  his  thoughts  come  out  in  his 
whistling ;  he  could  never  make  such  music  as 
that  out  of  nothin;;    "Voii  never  heard  it,  nor 
j    nobody  else,  as  I  have.   Why,  when  we  're  sit- 
)    ting  here,  all  alone.  ...  he  *11  go  on  so,  [whis- 
I     tling.]  that  I  hold  my  breath  for  fear  o'  stopping 
!     him.    It 's  like  all  the  Psalm"?  and  Revelations 
to  listen  to  it.    Tlicre  s  sometliing  between  us 
then  that's  nwre  than  talk.**  Presendy  it  is 
beside  his  ('eatli-Let!  tli:it  she  sits,  in  the  sanic 
expressive  siicncc.    "  She  sat  by  him  for  hours; 
somctinres  laying  her  hand  softly  down  upon 
the  coverlet,  and  letting  his  seek  it,  as  it  always 
\vouM  ;  and  the  Spring'  breath  and  music  in  the 
air  spoke  gently  for  them  both,  and  there  was 
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I  something  between  them  that  was  more  than 

talk." 

One  thinks  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  last  illness, 
visited  by  Malone,  and  proving  so  unusually 
silent  that  the  visitor  rose  to  leave,  believing 
him  to  be  in  pain,  or  incommoded  by  company. 
"  Pray,  sir,  be  seated,"  Johnson  said.  "  1  can 
not  talk,  but  I  like  to  see  you  there."  Indeed, 
great  talker  in  every  sense  as  the  Doctor  had 
been  in  his  prime,  he  was  never  inscnsilile  to 
the  value  of  syrapatl>etic  silence.  During  his 
tour  to  Hebrides,  bis  eompanton,  Boswdl,  took 
the  liberty  one  cvcntnp^  of  remarkinL;  to  Tohn- 
son,  that  he  very  often  sat  quite  silent  for  a 
long  time,  even  when  in.  company  with  a  single 
friend.  "  It  is  true,  sir,"  replied  Johnson.  "Tom 
Tycis  described  me  tlic  best.  lie  once  said  to 
me,  '  Sir,  you  arc  like  a  ghost ;  you  never  speak 
till  you  are  spoken  to.'"  Boswell  was  appar- 
ently incapable  of  seeing  any  thing  enjoy.il)le 
in  social  silence.  Not  so  his  every  >vay  bigger 
friend. 

A  delightful  essayist  of  the  present  time,  dis- 

rus.sinix  the  companioiiship  of  books,  arrotmts 
it  no  forced  paradox  to  say  that  a  man  may 
sometimes  be  hv  more  profitably  employed  in 
sur\'eying  his  book-shelves  in  meditative  mood, 
than  if  he  were  to  pull  this  or  that  volume  down 
and  take  to  reading  it;  "Just  as  two  friends 
may  bold  sweeter  converse  in  perfect  silence 
together,  llian  if  they  were  talking  alt  the  time." 

Henry  Mackenzie's  Montauban  congratulates 
himself  on  the  footing  upon  which  already  he 
stands  with  his  new  acquaintance,  Monsiciu*  de 
Roubigne:  "He  docs  not  lliink  him-elf  under 
the  necessity  of  eternally  talking  to  entertain 
me;  and  we  sometimes  spend  a  morning  to- 
gether, pleased  witli  each  other's  society,  though 
we  do  rot  uftcr  a  i!o7cn  sentences."  It  is  of 
Julia  dc  Roubigiic,  in  the  same  epistolary  novel, 
that  anodier  letter-writer  declares,  after  advert- 
ing  to  the  sprightliness  of  a  Mademoiselle  Dor- 
vill^  "  O,  Beauvaris,  I  have  laid  out  more  soul 
in  sftttnf  five  minutes  with  Jolla  de  Roubigne 
in  siicncc,  than  I  should  In  a  year's  oonvcTsa* 
lion  with  this  liule  Dorville." 

£Iia  accounts  that  to  be  but  an  imperfect  soli- 
tude which  a  man  enjoys  by  himself,  and  ap- 
plauds the  sense  of  tlie  first  hermits  whvn  they 
retired  into  Egyptian  solitudes,  not  sin^^ly,  but 
in  siuials,  "  to  enjoy  one  anolltcr's  want  of  con- 
versation. The  Carthusian  is  bound  to  his 
brethren  by  this  n2:recin[j  spirit  of  incommunica- 
tiveness."  In  secular  occasions,  Ella  adds,  what 
is  so  pleasant  as  to  be  reading  a  book  through 
a  long  Winter  evening,  with  a  friend  sitting 
by — say  a  wife — he  or  she,  too— if  that  be  prol>- 
able — reading  another,  without  interruption,  or 
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oral  communication.  "Can  there  be  no  sym- 
pathy without  the  gabble  of  words  ?  .  .  Give  me, 
Master  Zimmermanu,  a  sympathetic  solitude." 
Lamb's  reference  to  the  agreeiogf  spirit  of 
I  incommunicaliveness  cultivated  in  monnstic  re- 
treats, may  remind  us  of  what  is  told  of  a  cele- 
brated meeting  between  St;  Loais,  Kine  of 
France,  in  disguise,  and  ^[idras  of  As.sisi.  a 
rich  ritizen,  "famous  ior  mnny  prnccs,**  writes 
Sir  James  Stephen,  "and  for  not  a  few  miracles.'' 
.At  Perugia  the  two  saints  met,  and  long  Icnelt 
together  in  silent  embrace.  On  the  departure 
of  the  King,  Fq'iHins  wr»s  1  xl  iukcd  by  liis  Itrcth- 
rea  for  his  rudeness  in  not  having  uttered  a 
w<ml  to  so  great  a  sovereign.  '<  Marvel  not," 
he  answered,  "that  we  (li<l  not  spe.ik  ;  a 

I light  bid  bare  to  each  of  us  the  heart  of  ilie 
other.  No  words  could  have  intelligibly  ex- 
pressed that  language  of  the  soul,  or  have 
imparted  the  same  sacred  ronsolatton." 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  French  authors 
comments,  in  his  autobiography,  on  the  analogy 
he  professes  to  have  observed  between  the  two 
races  of  sailors  and  forrst  rangers,  and  lulls,  for  ] 
instance,  how  the  mariner  or  tlie  woodman  will 
remain  by  the  side  of  his  best  IHend,  in  the  one 
case  on  the  ocean,  in  the  other  deep  in  the 
forest,  without  exchanging  a  sint^le  wnrd.  But 
as  the  two  entertain  the  same  train  of  ideas — 
as  their  silence  has  been  no  more  than  a  long 
t.icif  commnntnn  with  nature,  "vnu  will  be  ■ 
astonished  to  find  that,  at  the  proper  monicEU, 
they  have  but  to  exchange  a  word,  a  gesture,  or 
aglance.  and  ihey  will  have  communicated  more 
to  each  other  by  this  word,  t!iis  r:e«;fTire.  or 
glance  of  the  eye,  than  others  could  have  done 
in  a  long  discourse."  As  Scott  and  Skene  with 
their  sports,  so  can  these 

TMr  cralt  n  Mdal  dkoM  too,'* 
Mr.  Helps's  three  Friends  in  Council  return 

home,  .ifter  one  of  their  outdoor  colloquies,  or 
peripatetic  philosophizings.  "not  sorry  to  be 
mostly  silent"  as  they  go  along,  and  gl.id  that 
i     their  friendship  is  so  assured  that  they  can  be  j 

I silent  without  the  slightest  danger  of  ofTriiso. 
Uncle  Sol  and  Mr,  Toots,  in  "Dombey  & 
Son."  wait  patiently  in  the  church>yard,  sitting  1 
on  the  coping  StlHM  of  tlie  railings,  till  Captain 
Cuttle  and  Sus.nn  come  b.-ick.  Neither  being 
at  all  desirous  to  speak,  or  to  be  spoken  to, 
they  are  expressly  descrilied  as  excellent  com- 
pany, and  quite  satisfied.  Glance  again  at  the 
same  author's  picture  of  Mr.  Willet  and  his 
companions,  Mr.  Cobb  and  long  Phil  Parkcs, 
enjoying  one  another's  society  at  the  Maypole ; 
;  and  how  enjoying  it  ?  "  For  two  morta]  lint;rs 
I     and  a  half  none  of  the  company  had  pronounced 


one  word."   Yet  were  they  afl  fimly  ofopinioin  ' 

that  they  were  very  jolly  companions — everj'  \ 
one — ^rather  choice  spirits  than  otherwise;  and 
their  took  at  each  other  every  now  and  then  is 

said  (0  have  licen  as  if  there  were  a  perjietuai 
interchange  of  ideas  going  on — no  man  among 
them  considering  himself  or  his  neighbor  by 
any  means  silent;  and  each  of  them  nodding  | 
(u  l  asionally  wlien  lie  caught  the  eye  of  another, 
as  if  to  say,  "You  have  expressed  yourself  ex- 
tremely well,  sir,  in  relation  to  that  sentiment, 
and  I  quite  agree  with  you."  ; 

Mr.  .Shirley  Bro<^>ks,  in  his  last  and  best 
novel,  says,  "It  is  a  h.ippy  time  when  a  man  , 
and  a  woman  can  be  kmg  silent  together,  and  | 
love  one  another  the  better  that  neither  speaks 
of  love.  A  few  years  later,  and  silence  is  per- 
haps thought  to  mean  either  sorrow  or  sulks." 
And  if  tliis  ielkct;i>n  relate  t»  fiction,  here  is  a 
.sketcli  from  fact,  which  may  go  with  it-  n  rrrr.i- 
niscencc  by  Mary  Anne  Schimraelpcnnick  of 
her  early  childhood,  and  of  happy  hours  spent 
alone  with  her  mother,  for  whom  al)solute  quiet 
wa.s  indispensable  during  many  hours  of  the 
day;  "She  was  generally  seated  at  her  tabic 
with  her  books,  her  plans  of  landscape  gardeo- 

itiL,'.  or  ornamental  needIe-^^ ork.  wliile  I  was 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  room,  but  to  be  in  perfect 
silence,  unless  when  my  mother  called  me  to 
fetch  any  tiling,  or  addressed  to  me  some  little 
kind  word,  which  seemed  not  so  much  to  break 
tlie  silence  as  to  make  it  more  complete  and 
hapi)y  by  a  united  flow  of  hearts."  The  lovers, 
in  a  modern  ]K)em  on  love,  are  taken  to  be  a 
deal  more  elgquent  in  their  silence  than  In  their 
converse — 

"  Which  wai  mosl  fall — our  silence  or  our  »pe«ch  ? 
Ah,  sure  our  silence  I    Though  we  ulked  high  thiq^  | 
Of  life  and  lieaih,  .md  of  the  sntil's  grcAt  wings. 
And  klMwieds*  pure,  which  only  lore  can  (each  ; 
Aad  we  have  mt  bcaide  Um  lake's  calm  tteacli, 
WordlcM  and  tall,  a  Jong  and  Smwcr  diqr, 
A<i  if  we  oiity  waicfa'd  Ch«  laaCCt  pUj, 
Or  rippJiiti;  wave." 

The  young  lover  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  Lore  Story, 
expressly  so  called,  apologizes  to  Henrietta  Tem- 
l>le  t">r  a  long  term  of  significant  s'lence,  with 
the  candid  avowal  that  he 's  afraid  he 's  very- 
stupid.  "Because  you  are  silent?"  she  asks. 
"Is  not  that  a  sufficient  reason?"  he  submits. 
"  N.ny,  I  think  not,"  replies  Miss  Temple:  "1 
think  I  am  r.atiier  fond  of  silent  people  myself ; 
I  can  not  bear  to  live  with  a  person  who  feels 
compelled  to  talk  because  lie  is  ny  e.nv  inijin. 
The  whole  day  passes  sometimes  without  papa 
and  myself  exchanging  fifty  words  ;  yet  T  am 
very  happy ;  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  dull " 
So,  when  the  tenant  of  Wildfcl!  IT:.!!  is  l^eing 
courted  by  Markham,  llie  latter  plumes  himself 
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M  possess  in  the  I  aoHltjr«f  en  joyinjr  ihe  com- 
pany of  tliosc  lie  loves,  as  well  in  silrr.rc  ns  in 
coavcrsatioD.  One  feels  sure  that  this  faculty 
was  possessed  In  a  marked  dej^ee  by  all  the 
Bronte  family,  to  the  youngest  of  whom  we  owe 
the  rather  grim  aad  very  characteristic  storv 
last  named 

There  is  a  fragment  in  print  of  an  unpublislied 

play  of  Lcith  Hutu's,  picturing  an  ideal  home, 
a  heaven  tliis  side  the  stars — as  happy  husband 
tells  bis  happy  wife — 

"By  nei)  catl*d  hone,  n^wn  ioiim  bl«*t  pnir  an  mat 

As  we  arc  :ifw  :  srnictimcs  in  hapi  y  t.il'r., 
Soin«iuit:i  in  wltute — al«o  a  »orl  y-\  t.i'k. 
Where  friends  are  match'd— each  at  iti  -cisle  task 
Of  book,  or  household  need,  or  mediuuun." 

To  like  effect,  in  all  intents  and  purposes, 
wTites  the  poet  of  the  Angel  in  the  Housf,  a 
sufficiently  cognate  theme;  where  Frederick 
serrls  his  mother  this  suggesttve  sketch  of  his 

wedded  life : 

"  Knr  hoars  the  clock  upon  Ui«  *h*U 
Has  all  the  talking  to  itself; 
Bat  to  vbA  fro  her  needle  ram 

Aa4  where  a  vife  b  well  in  reach, 

Not  tllcace  weparate*,  but  sjKcch : 
And  I,  cor.t.         reader  smoke. 

And  idly  tliiiilc,  or  idiy  stroke 
I'Iml  wiiik,!c;;  ut,  iir  u.il'  li  tin/  fire, 
lu  social  |K:iice  th.tt  does  nut  tire." 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 


THE  world  has  veered  between  two  extremes 
in  its  treatment  of  women.  On  a  cushinn 
embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls,  in  shining 
garments,  with  felling  dark  lashes  and  white 
bosom  half  unvnilcd,  lies  the  flower  of  the 
harem,  the  slave  of  the  Pasha,  lleauty  is  her 
only  dower  and  also  her  only  duty.   Under  a 

hot  sun  a  peasant  \vom;ui.  lirown  and  ;:t:med 
with  vrnrk,  hoes  away  in  fit  Id  of  her  lord 
and  master,  while  he  lazily  smokes  his  pipe  at 
the  door.  Or  she  Is  harnessed  before  a  cart 
and  draws  the  turnips,  onions,  and  cabbages  to 
market  The  one  is  a  pet  and  plaything,  the 
other  a  slave.  These  are  the  types.  The  vari- 
ations in  individual  cases  may  have  been  marked 
.md  wif?c.  but  in  .•ill  uncivilized  or  hilf-ri'.  iti/i'rl 
countries  they  have  been  comprehended  between 
these  two  extremes. 

Christian  nations  boast  to  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  these  ideas,  and  to  have  elected 
woman  to  her  proper  place.  But  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  leave  the  position,  equal  and  yet  diverse, 
which  is  her  right,  open  for  her  taking.  She 
must  be  taught  what  it  is,  and  thus  prepared  to 
fdl  it.   This  preparation  begins  early  in  life, 


and  in  too  many  cases  begins  wrongly.  It  is 
always  Impressed  U])on  the  boy's  iiiiiul  tluit  lu* 
is  to  be  something.  He  has  held  up  before 
him  as  a  matter  of  course  a  life  of  work.  He 
is  early  incited  to  make  choices.  But  the  girl 
is  to  have  something  done  for  her.  She  must 
be  tauglu  housework  a  little,  must  learn  to  play 
on  the  piano,  must  study  some — ^it  seems  some- 
time"; to  innk-c  little  difference  what — and  then 
comes,  in  the  natural  sequence  of  things,  a 
husband— or,  at  least,  she  is  taught  to  expect 
that  the  h':>l).ni<l  will  come,  not  SO  much  by 
direct  words  as  by  inference,  by  sujtre^t'nn,  I  v 
continual  reference  to  such  things.  Mairiage 
is  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  her  life.  Not  a 
thought  seems  to  be  given  the  contingency  that 
she  may  not  be  marrietl,  nor  many  to  her  proper 
preparation  for  life  after  that  event. 

This  idea  demoralizes  girls,  as  any  waiting 
f  ir  a  c;r>,id  that  the  individual  hns  no  hand  in 
bringing  about  always  does.  If  a  man  certainly 
expected,  and  had  all  his  life  been  taught  to 
expect,  that  one  of  these  years  a  ship  would 
come  into  port  Liden  with  uealth  for  his  sole 
use  and  ownership,  not  knowing  indeed  from 
whence  she  should  come,  only  that  her  coming 
',v:is  n  certain  event,  it  wrnild  liave  an  enervating 
effect  upon  his  character.  Where  would  l>e  the 
use  of  e.xcrtion  or  study  ?  His  future  is  assured. 
Just  so  does  the  expectation  of  marriage  often 
affect  a  tfirl's  life.  Her  brother's  futare  dcjicnds 
upon  his  own  character  and  his  own  will.  Hers 
does  not  Where,  then,  can  be  the  use  of 
making  her  character  and  her  will  worth  any 
tliinc?  It  is  nut  her  fault  that  her  head  is 
fuller  of  tiiis  than  any  tiling  else.  Mother  and 
IHends  have  persistently  held  the  idea  before 
licr  th."it  she  i.s  to  he  married  as  soon  as  >re 
grows  up.  1  hey  have  not  intimated  that  any 
odier  destiny  is  i>ossible,  so  she  is  not  ready  for 
any  other.  To  her  death  sretns  alintjst  better 
than  old  maidism.  So  when  the  d.n  is  fir 
spcot,  if  any  man  does  come  she  does  not  in- 
quire whether  be  brings  for  her  the  holy  chrism 
of  love.  It  may  be  asked  whether  he  is 
wealthy  and  respectable,  but  this  other  qn<-s- 
tion,  without  the  answer  to  which  ilie  union  is 
unholy  and  dishonorable^  is  never  raised.  Mar- 
riage oticrht  not  tf>  be  moce  of  a  power  in  a 
-ill's  life  than  a  boy's. 

Just  in  line  with  this  fs  another  fiiult  in  the 
education  of  girls  in  wealtliy  families;  some- 
times, too,  in  families  that  are  not  wealthy. 
They  are  brought  up  too  delicately.  Rather, 
they  are  not  brought  up**  at  all,  but  are 
allowed  to  come  up  according  to  their  own  will. 
They  have  no  duties  whatever.  Love  shields 
them  from  everj-  thing  that  can  possibly  injure 
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and  then  gives  tlu-m  nothing  to  fill  tlicir  vacant 
lives.  More  than  once  have  we  heard  young 
ladieft  at  home  express  an  undefined  longing 
ftfter  some  sort  of  useful  They  had 

servants  to  perform  all  sorts  of  nitices  for  them. 
There  wai  absolutely  nothing  for  them  to  do. 
If  they  were  to  die  ont  of  a  world  where  their 
existence  seemed  so  idle  and  useless  how  many 
per<f>ns  avouUI  really  miss  them?  What  would 
be  left  behind  to  show  that  they  had  lived  ? 

Another  fault  to  be  indicated,  possible  only 
in  another  sort  of  fnmll}-  from  tlic  one  vvc  Lave 
just  described,  is,  that  the  girls  are  given  no 
time  in  whidi  especially  to  learn  to  be.  A 
boy's  tinie  is  wasted  if  he  is  only  "about  home" 
doing  whatever  ccmes  to  hand.  These  days  of 
boyhood  are  the  days  in  whicli  he  roust  get 
ready  for  manhood,  in  which  he  must  make 
preparation  for  the  particular  work  he  is  to  do 
in  the  worM  He  may  be  nccdod  at  home,  on 
tiie  farm,  or  in  ihe  workshop,  or  office,  but  effort 
is  made  to  do  without  his  services  that  the 
ir.tirh  needed  education  mnv  prop^res?;.  Or  tlic 
education  may  lie  in  these  lines  of  work.  If  he 
chooses  to  be  a  mechanic  or  a  farmer,  as  his 
father  was,  an  opening  is  made  and  he  is  put  to 
that  sort  of  emjiloyment.  At  least  tliis  is  tlie 
theory  of  a  boy  s  training.  All  wise  parents 
put  it  into  practice.  But  it  Is  not  even  the 
theory  of  a  girl's  education  that  her  character 
and  bent  of  thouglit  should  be  consulted  before 
determining  her  future  life.  She  must  do  iiouse- 
work,  or  it  is  said  that  she  does  nothing.  All 
li(Mise!;old  services  slionU  lie  made  a  pnrt  of 
every  girl's  training,  and  should  be  entered  upon 
with  the  idea  that  Aey  are  to  be  thoroughly 
learned,  but  that  it  does  not  require  all  the 
hours  of  every  day  for  such  acquirement.  The 
baleful  idea  is  that  one  of  the  axioms  of  mathe- 
matics is  practically  contradicted,  and  the  part 
made  equal  to  tlie  whole. 

If  our  son  is  home  from  college,  an<l  has  any 
I  "studying  up,"  or  other  literary  work  to  do,  his 
<  room  is,  for  tiie  time  being,  his  sanctum,  and 
mothers  or  sisters  hesitate  to  break  in  upon  the 
privacy  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  so  studi- 
ously engaged.  Where  is  the  corresponding 
privacy  in  most  girls'  lives?  If  they  do  retire 
to  their  rooms  with  hook  or  pen  thev  nrc  not 
supposed  to  be  particularly  engaged,  and  nobody 
shrinks  from  interrupting  their  employment 

What  wc  would  have,  tlirn,  is,  (hat  girls  as 
well  as  boys  should  be  educated  for  a  purpose. 
It  is  beginning  to  ht  felt  that  the  man  who 
allows  his  scm.s  to  become  men  without  pos- 
sessing any  useful  calling,  disgraces  himself  and 
jeopardizes  their  happiness.  Even  if  he  be 
rich  it  is  not  certain  that  his  children  will  be 


rich  after  him.  Nay,  he  may  himself  be  depend- 
ent on  their  exertions  beture  lie  dies.  And  if 
they  are  idle  and  incompetent,  people  judge, 
and  judge  rightly,  that  he  is  reaping  the  fruits 
of  his  own  inefficient  training.  liut  few  people 
think  of  applying  such  a  theory  to  girls.  It  is 
true  that  they  may  be  left  to  fight  their  own  way 
in  the  world.  Many  f.ithcrs  think  of  such  a 
contingency  with  a  sliudder.  Why.  then,  do 
they  not  arm  them  for  the  battle.'  Tiie  pro- 
fession of  teaching  is  overcrowded  and  under- 
paid. Let  girls  be  educated  for  something  else, 
unless  they  have  shown  for  that  a  special 
adaptation.  Let  them  be  brought  up  much  as  a, 
boy,  to  feel  that  such  special  training  is,  as  a 
matter  of  conrse.  pnrt  of  their  education. 

We  do  not  mean  to  take  woman  out  of  her 
place.  When  she  is  an  honored  wife  and 
mother,  fully  taking  up  her  share  of  the  burden 
of  her  family,  she  is  in  the  position  where  she 
will  be  happiest  and  most  useful.  But  the  wider 
her  culture  and  experience  the  better  able  will 
she  be  to  fill  snrh  a  place  wi.sely.  She  uill  not 
be  a  worse  mother  for  knowing  how  to  keep 
books  or  to  set  type,  but  a  better  one.  Boys 
look  up  to  mothers  who  can  do  something 
ln'sidcs  baking  bread  and  washing  dishes.  If 
she  can  do  only  that  she  comes  after  awhile  to 
be  regarded  in  the  lamily  as  a  kind  of  upper 
servant.  Very  few  people  seem  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  a  child's  respect  is  given  according 
to  DO  rule.  Many  persons  are  in  |x>sitions 
where  they  ought  to  be  reverenced,  crgo^  they 
are  <;n  reverenced.  But  it  does  not  follow.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment 
to  inquire  how  many  boys  of  fifteen  or  there- 
abouts in  the  United  States  really  res])ect  th<  ir 
mothers,  and  then  r^nswer  the  question  honestly. 
By  respect  is  meant  a  real  deference  for  her 
judgment,  a  leaning  toward  her  opinion,  a  pro- 
pensity to  quote  from  her  sayings.  Many  l>oys 
stand  in  such  an  attitude  toward  their  fathers; 
why  not  toward  their  mothers  as  well?  There 
is  a  sort  of  chivalry  which  is  both  a  beauty  and 
an  lionor  that  boys  mny  and  do  have^  but  it  is 
too  often  show  without  substance. 

And  the  boy  is  right  in  his  instincts.  The 
mother,  from  the  smallness  of  the  things  that 
have  been  made  to  occupy  lu  r  mind,  has  g^rown 
narrow  and  intolerant.  There  is  no  perspective 
to  her  life.  The  trivial  incident  of  to-day  locmis 
as  large  in  her  vi.--Ion  as  the  possiliilities  of  the 
future,  and  he  is  as  likely  to  be  punished 
severely  for  tearing  bis  new  jacket  as  for  mak- 
ing a  dishonest  and  dishonorable  baigmn  with 
the  lad  across  the  way.  He  cnn  not  care  for  a 
judgment  that  he  sees  to  be  unjus^  and  that 
has  been  educated  to  be  unjust 
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Put  there  is  a  character  that  wins  us  all.  It 
I  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  life  which  has  been  full  of 
I  experieDC«^  full  of  batdes,  and  full,  as  well,  of 
triumphs.  Such  natures  possess  the  !r?ra;{'st 
'  symiiathy,  for  they  have  forgotten  nothing ;  they 
command  the  largest  respect  and  love,  for  they 
know  what  there  is  In  human  nature  to  be 
loved  nnd  respected.  They  touch  life  at  more 
points  than  the  most  of  us,  and  tlicy  influence 
all,  especially  the  young.  Such  natures  are  not 
produced  by  any  outside  pruning,  by  simply 
cutting  off  a  branch  here  nnd  n  bud  there,  and 
bending  this  twig  around  that  limb.  You  may 
make,  by  and  by,  a  very  line  green  peacock, 
as  in  the  French  ;;;udens,  but  no  trt  e.  Tin- 
soil  and  food  for  the  roots  must  be  changetl. 
Girls  must  be  allowed  to  make  a  fuller  trial  of 
life.  Some  scope  must  be  left  In  which  each 
may  expand  into  an  indiv;ditn!  persnnalitv. 

Fathers,  if  your  daughters  are  discontented, 
if  they  want  some  work  to  do,  and  desire  your 
aid  in  preparation  for  it,  if  they  ask  for  a  defi- 
nite aim  in  their  live?;.  su(  h  as  their  brothers 
have,  do  not  shrug  your  siiouldcrs,  nor  sneer, 
nor  even  treat  the  idea  with  kindly  ridicule. 
Really  think  upon  the  subject.  Put  yourself  in 
their  places,  estimating  the  exact  value  of  their 
lives  both  to  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  then,  stricken  irith  shame  at  the 
result,  help  them,  or  teach  them— for  they  may 
never  have  thought  of  the  subject  themselves — 
to  mend  the  matter. 


MOSES  PLEADING  WITH  GOD. 


OSES  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in- 
'  -I-  tellectually  that  the  great  God  ever  made. 
And  yet  so  great  arc  his  moral  qualities,  and  so 
much  are  our  minds  filled  with  the  contempla- 
tion rif  tlicm.  that  we.  scarcely  ever  think  of  his 
intellectual  greatness  at  all.  And  yet  in  every 
light  in  which  we  can  view  him,  as  a  poet,  as  a 
legisl.itxr,  as  a  military  leader,  and  as  a  philoso- 
pher he  towers  up  a1>ove  all  other  men,  as 
Mont  Blanc  rises  in  surpassing  grandeur  above 
the  common  mountains  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  upon  his  moral  greatness  that  the 
Bible  chiefly  fixes  our  attention,  because  this  is 
somctiiing  that  wc  can  imitate.  We  can  not  be 
like  him  in  the  overshadowing  grandeur  of  his 
intellect,  bitt  in  his  faith,  in  his  live,  in  hi=; 
nearness  to  God,  in  his  sweet  communion  witli 
Jehovah,  in  hoars  and  days  of  solitude,  we  can 
be  as  he  was.  He  was  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  and  all  that  God's  mighty  gr.ice 
did  for  him  it  can  do  for  me.  We  have  the 
same  God  to  go  to,  the  same  blood  of  atone- 


ment to  bring  us  near,  the  same  throne  of  grace 
to  approach,  and  the  same  mighty  motive  of 
love  to  urge  us  on  to  the  surrender  of  our  whole 
being  to  God's  ser\*icc.  Nay,  we  live  under  a 
brighter  dispensation,  under  a  clearer  lifrlit  than 
he  enjoyed ;  and  our  love  to  God  should  be 
greater,  and  our  songs  of  gratitude  more  abund- 
ant  tlian  were  his. 

It  has  been  common  when  speaking  of  Moses 
to  speak  of  his  meekness  as  being  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  his  character.  Bat  the 
inspired  writer  especially  draws  our  attention  to 
his  faith;  indeed,  tlie  Bible  always  holds  this 
up  as  the  most  hnportant  grace.  The  centurion, 
tor  wliom  our  Lord  did  so  much,  showed  great 
love  and  great  humanity,  but  Jesu.s  did  not 
speak  of  these,  but  of  his  faith.  "  I  have  not 
found  so  great  &ith,  no,  not  in  Israel." 

The  reason  is,  that  this  grace  is  the  root  of 
all  the  others.  Hope  may  soar  heavenward, 
grace  may  fill  the  soul  with  a  Iwly  calm,  zeal 
may  burn  with  Divine  ardor,  holiness  tnayper^ 
severe  in  the  face  of  every  discouragement  but 
faith  must  give  life  to  them  all. 

But  I  would  call  the  reader's  attention  espe* 
cially  to  t!;e  faitli  of  IMoses  in  prayer.  While 
he  was  absent  with  God  on  the  holy  mount  the 
people  had  made  and  began  to  worship  a  golden 
calf.  To  avert  the  terriUe  judgments  that 
threatened  them,  l\Toses  goes  into  the  Divine 
presence  to  intercede  on  their  behalf.  This  is  a 
passage  in  the  history  of  this  good  man  so 
richly  edifying  that  it  should  be  read  again  and 
again,  and  reflected  tipon  with  deepest  rever- 
ence. It  is  something  like  a  rich  mine  of  gold, 
the  more  it  is  wrought  the  richer  the  supply. 
In  the  conversation  with  Cod  which  is  here 
recorded,  we  can  not  help  noticing  the  simple- 
heartedness  of  the  prophet  He  fully  em- 
bosomed himself  and  poured  Out  his  whole 
heart.  He  has  now  had  .some  experience  of 
what  kind  of  people  he  has  to  deal  with,  and 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  ndtl  have  to 
contend ;  and  he  feds  Aat  to  have  power  with 
the  people  he  must  first  have  power  with  Cod. 

The  Lord  acknowledges  tiie  lull  power  of  ivis 
plea.  He  condescends  to  talk  with  the  poor, 
feeble  mortal  face  to  f.u-e.  He  listens  to  his 
appeals  for  help  not  only  with  patience,  but 
even  with  approval.  He  does  not  chide  him  for 
his  boldness,  but  on  the  contrary  acknowledges 
the  f'.ul  force  of  every  word  he  says.  Moses 
feels  bowed  down  under  a  sense'  of  his  own 
unfitness  for  the  work  before  him,  and  pleads 
for  God  to  go  with  him  with  an  intensity  of 
earnestness  tint  almost  makes  us  tremble  as 
we  read  it.  Wc  almost  feel  as  if  we  were  going 
too  far.   But  the  reply  comes,  **My  presence 
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s.'iall  be  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest." 
Wc  should  think  that  here  the  prophet  would 
atop.  But  n<s  bis  mind  is  in  so  anxious  a  state, 
the  issuer  involved  nrc  so  ircnicndous.  that  he 
comes  nearer  and  still  more  urgently  picssscs 
hts  request,  when  the  reply  comes  a^^ain,  "1 
will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou  li.ist  >i>i/ktn; 
t'lr  thou  hast  found  grace  in  my  sight,  and  I 
know  (bee  by  name.*' 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  Moses  ventured 
stilt  further.  Indeed,  he  had  been  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  through  the  whole  of  this 
interview.  A  holy  familiarity  had  been  going 
on  till  it  reaches  a  climax  that  overwhelms  us 
with  astonishment.  T!:e  in.ni  of  floi]  now  takes 
such  a  position  as  no  mortal  mati  ever  took 
before,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  I  beseech  thee,  show 
me  thy  glory."  O,  what  a  request  to  come 
from  a  poor  worm  of  the  pnrth !  Wc  cx]iect  to 
see  him  repelled  with  indignation.  Wc  look 
for  the  thnnderholt  to  leap  forth  for  his  destruc- 
tion, or  to  see  liim  Hung  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  a  ghastly  corjjse.  Rnt  no;  instead 
of  tliat  we  hear  the  gracious  wortis,  "  I  will 
make  all  my  goodness  to  pass  before  thee." 
The  great  Jehovah  engages  to  show  him  all  he 
can  hear  in  hi>i  purest  state.  He  is  nssiired 
that  the  full,  un vailed  glory  of  the  Godhead  he 
could  not  see  and  live.  But  he  sgrees  to  show 
him  all  tlial  he  cm  I'car,  and  to  denv  Iiim  rmth- 
ing  that  will  be  possible  in  his  mortal  condition. 

Here  we  have  a  sight  which,  for  sublimity 
and  moral  grandeur,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  our  race.  Tliat  li.and  uMi  li  guides 
the  stars  in  their  course,  which  regulates  tlie 
course  of  the  flaming  comet,  which  turns  the 
thunder's  roar,  and  modifies  the  lightning's 
flash,  takes  this  m.in  of  mii^Ivtv  faith  and  pulls 
him  in  the  clct't  of  the  rock  tiiat  he  may  show 
him  his  glory  and  matee  all  his  glory  pass  before 
him.  Tenderly  (he  ■:riMt  Jcliovah  puts  his  hand 
over  his  feeble  creature,  that  the  full  glory  of 
the  Godhead  may  not  consume  him.  Christ  is 
represented  as  a  rock,  in  the  cleft  of  which  we 
can  hide  and  be  safe. 

"  Rock  of  ages  cleft  <ot  me, 
I.*t  me  hide  myself  in  thee." 

When  we  look  at  God  in  Christ  we  can  behold 
him  without  a  vail  between,  and  know  to  us  he 
is  not  a  consuming  fire. 

There  was  Mosc?  alone  with  Hod,  nmid  the 
deep  solitude  of  that  rugged,  wild,  and  sublime 
sceneiy.  We  see  him  rising  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, brushing  away  the  early  dew,  and  climbing 
up  the  craggy  summit  ih.at  ho  may  Ic  alone 
with  God.  No  doubt  that  a  deep  and  profound 
awe  rested  upon  his  mind]  but  there  is  no  evi- 


dence that  he  felt  any  thing  like  dread.  No,  he 
loved  God,  and  perfect  love  castetlj  out  fear- 
Hence,  he  was  ready  to  go  into  any  solitai^ 
place  to  be  alone  with  Him  he  loved. 

My  reader,  what  would  you  think  of  such  an 
interview  with  your  Maker,  of  such  a  £u:e-to- 
face  converse  with  the  Lord  of  the  universe? 
If  yon  were  informed  that  you  tui;;ht  have  such 
an  interview  this  very  night  would  you  gladly 
accept  the  offer?  If  you  knew  God  through 
Christ  you  would,  but  if  not,  your  soul  would 
quake  within  you  under  a  co»i<:cionsncss  of 
guilt  God  seen  through  the  law  produces 
nothing  but  terror,  but  seen  through  atoning 
Mood  we  can  look  up  and  cry,  "Abba,  Father!" 

Unconverted  reader,  I  ask  you  to  come  to 
God  through  Jesus.  Do  not  hesitate,  for  while 
you  do  so  the  great  gulf  will  soon  be  fixed 
hetwecn  you  and  heaven.  Your  chamrter  ;>? 
now  forming,  and  will  soon  be  stereotyped  for- 
ever. Indecision  soon  becomes  decision.  Yon 
decide  for  hell  while  you  think  tliat  you  areooly 
wavering  about  heaven. 


SEASONS  FOR  PRAYER. 


Pray  at  bri^t  mom.  The  spirit  then  needs  strength 

For  all  the  varied  duties  of  the  day, 
And  in  the  panoply  of  virtue  strong, 

Among  tliy  laboring  fellows  take  thy  way. 
Then  shnll  thy  h.ind  l>c  strong,  thy  heart  l>e  light. 

Though  hard  thon  toile<it,  and  thy  daily  br;  i  l 
Shall  sweet  as  manua  seem ;  thy  prayer  is  hcara, 

And  soul  and  body  by  God's  hand  are  kA, 

Sucet  !>  the  water  of  the  rarnir.^  tTi>nk 
From  which  thou  drinkcst  at  the  hot  mid-day. 

For  He  who  caused  the  crystal  wave  to  flow 
Gives  it  his  blessing — he  h.as  heard  thee  pray. 

And  when  thy  toil  is  <! me,  wii'i  t'l  ii  khi!  heart. 
Think  life's  hricf  journey  shorter  by  a  day  ; 

Tri.il  shall  soon  give  place  to  bright  reward. 

And,  stronc;  in  liiii>e,  go  on  and  pray — still  pr.iy. 

Pray — pray  at  night  when  stars  come  softly  forth, 

Giving  a  glory  to  the  sunless  sky  ; 
O,  let  them  call  thy  eyes  and  heart  away 

From  e.arlh  and  ftx  them  steadfastly  on  high. 

Calmly  survey  the  past,  and  ere  thou  yield 
Thy  wearied  firsme  to  sweet,  oMhrfons  steeps 

Confc'5';  thv  sins,  seek  parditn.  and  i!n;>li"rc 
That  God  may  thee  in  his  protection  keep. 

Pray  in  temptation's  hoar  and  thou  Shalt  find 
The  prayer  of  taith  can  make  the  tempter  flee ; 

Thoagh  stnmg  thy  foe,  thy  Cod  can  breidc  the  snare. 
And  set  diy  soul  at  perfect  Hberty, 

Fray,  too,  when  death  is  near,  then  shalt  thou  find 

In  that  (inrk  vale,  a  friend  whnsc  v>  .  >rrl<  c.f  !r,ve 
Can  cheer  its  gloom,  and  bid  thy  faiUng  eyes 
Bdu>ld  the  crown  reserved  for  thee  above. 
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THE  LOST  CHILDREN. 


IT  was  a  beautiful  Autumn  day  which  Robert 
and  Eugene,  Isabella  and  Clemence  Herv6, 

with  their  cousin  Jerome  Lnmbcrt,  spent  with 
Arthur  d'  Eroiance.  Tlie  four  boys  were  to 
leave  (be  neict  week  for  a  targe  boardin|^chool 
at  Paris,  and  this  was  the  last  time  that  the  six 
friends  would  be  toi^ctlier  for  several  months. 

After  dinner  they  went  to  play  at  the  foot  of  a 
ruined  tower,  which  was  one  of  their  &vorite 
spots.  Isabella  and  Clemence  watched  from  a 
j  distance  the  terrible  combat,  the  scene  of  which 
was  a  small  mound  attacked  and  defended  as  a 
citadel.  The  brave  defenders  of  the  place  hav- 
ing exhausted  their  ammunition,  preferred  death 
by  the  sword  to  surrender.  After  this  dreadful 
sknghter  tiie  dead  mmlwred  two,  who  soon 
came  to  life  under  Che  forms  of  Arthur  aod 

Rnberf. 

More  and  more  in  love  with  chivalric  games, 
the  four  bojs  determined  to  give  a  tournament 
upon  the  lawn.  The  crmvf!  of  spectators  was 
represented  by  the  two  little  girls,  who  had 
woven  a  laurel  crown  for  the  victor. 

So  many  exploits  had  wearied  the  young 
heroes.  The  conqnernr5;,  the  conquered,  the 
dead,  Uie  wounded,  and  the  spectators  sat  down 
tojcrether  under  an  apple-tree  half-way  up  a  little 
hill,  which  had  fermerly  served  as  a  rampart  to 
the  castle. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  the  great  question 
which  children  are  continually  discussing. 

"  I  vote  for  the  water,"  said  Arthur.  "  The 
river  is  ten  minijte"^'  wnlk  from  here.  My  hoit 
is  moored  under  the  boat-house.  We  will  take 
turns  in  rowing,  and  go  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint 

Hug\ies." 

When  Arthur  said  this  did  he  forget  that  he 
had  been  e^qaressly  told  never  to  go  upon  the 
Iter  without  a  grown  person,  or  did  he  think 

that  six  children  were  equal  to  one,  if  not  more.' 
All  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is,  tliat  he  did  not 
speak  of  it 

Delighted  with  the  prompt  and  unanimous 
consent  c;iven  to  his  proposal,  be  ran  toward 
tJie  river,  crj'ing,  "  p  orward  !  ' 

The  little  stream  flowed  between  two  banks, 

rather  flit  but  well  wooded,  nnd  forming  from 
time  to  time  curves  of  great  beauty.  When  the 
Htffe  adventorm  reached  the  shed  which  shel- 
tered the  lighl^  pretty  boa^  the  sight  before 


them  ou^ht  to  have  warned  diem  to  give  up 
their  ex])editio'n.  The  sun  was  already  very 
low.  Its  long  rays  spread  over  the  country 
the  soft,  magical  light  which  belongs  only  to 
Autumn  evenings.  At  the  bottom  of  a  little 
bay  the  reeds  upon  which  its  beams  fell  shone 
like  blades  of  gold.  The  willows  which  bent 
over  the  quiet  water,  the  long  lines  of  poplars 
on  the  other  side  of  the  nnrrow  \yx\\\,  t!  c  mill 
with  its  great  motionless  wheel,  the  clouds 
which  floated  over  the  skies  in  light  flakes,  were 
all  reflected  in  the  transparent  stream.  liefore 
the  eyes  were  two  pictures  exactly  alike,  .Tnd 
the  slight  trembling  of  the  water  gave  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  greater  charm  than  the  reality. 

Clemence  had  :iiatiy  ildulits  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  excursion,  and  proposed  to  give  it 
up,  but  her  proposal  was  met  by  such  an  outcry 
that  she  abandoned  it.  and  took  her  place  in  the 
boat.  The  children  leaped  in  .tftor  Iicr  so  c  in  - 
lessly  that  the  light  lilde  skiiT  was  nearly  wrecked 
in  port  by  the  weight  of  her  unaccustomed 
cargo. 

"Is  the  Abbey  f.ir  off?"  Robert  aslcrrl  Aitlmr, 
who  was  managing  very  well  to  disentangle  his 
little  boat  from  the  long  grass  and  launch  it 
into  the  current. 

"  If  we  row  well  we  shall  be  there  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour." 

The  boat  glided  so  swiftly  and  so  lightly  that 
it  scarcely  left  a  furrow  behind  it.  All  was 
sweet,  peaceful,  and  beautiful.  Before  them  tlie 
river  was  all  gilded;  you  might  have  thought 
that  they  were  going  to  be  swallowed  up  in  light. 

"What  a  capital  idea  it  was  !"  sairl  one.  "  It 
is  too  amusing  to  sail  all  alone,  nobody  but  chil- 
dren.  It  is  delightful.'^ 

They  reached  the  little  bay  where  ihev  inii^t 
land.  Not  far  from  there  on  a  hiii,  and  almost 
hidden  by  great  trees  and  young  vegetation 
which  grew  in  all  the  crevices  of  its  old  walls, 
the  Abbey  at  that  moment  glowed  with  the  last 
kiss  of  the  sun,  which  gilded  tlie  edge  of  its 
crumbling  towers.  An  old  woman  was  busy 
near  it,  endeavoring  to  collect  some  goats  which 
put  her  patience  to  a  severe  test.  Arthur,  who 
led  their  litUe  band,  went  up  to  her  and  asked 
if  they  could  see  the  Abbey. 

"See  the  Abbey  at  this  time  of  div!  That 
is  a  cool  question,  my  little  gentleman.  I  have 
tlie  key  of  it,  and  I  do  not  let  any  one  have  it 
after  the  sun  has  gone  down  except  English 
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people,  who  want  to  see  the  moonlight,  and  who 
I).iy  well.  They  love  the  moonlight,  these  En- 
glish, and  they  love,  above  all,  to  do  things 
differently  from  other  people.  No,  you  will  not 
see  the  Abbey  to-day,  my  children,  and  you  had 
better  help  me  to  drive  in  my  goats  ;  they  make 
me  furious  this  evening.** 

"Much  I  care  for  your  gnats  ^  Give  me  the 
key  if  you  will  not  open  liie  door  for  mc  your- 
self. We  can  go  alone  very  welt." 

"  Vou  are  not  polite,  my  little  master.  You 
shall  not  have  my  key.  Since  you  will  not  help 
me,  at  least  do  not  binder  mc.  It  is  time  for 
me  to  get  my  husband's  supper." 

As  she  spoke  she  nc;nin  ti'i  il  harder  than 
before  to  call  her  goats  togetiicr  and  lead  them 
to  the  house.  Did  the  presence  of  the  children 
excite  them  to  revolt,  or  was  it  only  their  usual 
hnliit  of  cnntrarliction  ?  \X  all  events  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  wicked,  graceful  creatures  showed 
that  eveirinf  that  La  Fontaine  had  not  accused 
them  fnlM'!y  when  he  said  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed by  a  desire  for  liberty  They  leaped, 
gamboled,  came  submissively  within  reach  of 
the  hand  only  to  fly  farther  than  before,  exactly 
as  nau^V.ly,  ill-traiiicd  cliiklren  would  do.  The 
old  woman,  in  despair,  called,  ran  about,  gave 
up  her  coaxing  for  scolding,  and  the  naughty 
little  spectators  lauiil  ed  with  all  tlieir  might  at 
the  comical  scene.  I'oor  clii!dren,  they  deserved 
punishment,  and  it  soon  came. 

The  poor  old  woman  had  at  last  collected  her 

whole  flock,  which  w  is  not  very  lar^^c.  In  the 
mean  time  night  had  come  on,  real  night,  which 
comes  so  quickly  in  September.  The  children 
saw  it  with  a  terror,  which  put  an  end  to  dieir 
gayely.  It  must  be  dinner-time  at  home,  and 
they  were  more  than  a  league  away.  Arthur 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  back  by 
water,  because  the  long  grass  might  upset  the 
lin.it.  .iiid  tint  they  must  go  by  the  land-way, 
wiiicii  he  knew  perfectly. 

Arthur  spoke  with  an  assured  air,  but  at  bot- 
tom he  was  not  so  cr  rtain  of  knowing  the  road 
as  he  wished  to  appear. 

They  walked  a  little  way  through  the  fields. 

"Wait  till  I  c<  t  the  points  of  comp.a.ss  :  "  (  ried 
tlu-ir  ^K'i!e.  Tli.it  is  the  north;  no.  it  is  the 
souili.  1  think,  though,  Uut  it  must  be  the 
north,  and  the  bouse  ought  to  be  in  that 
direction." 

"Tlr.it  is  satisfactory."  sriM  Ro'.ert.  "We 
can  loliow  Arthur  blindly.  He  will  be  sure  to 
take  us  toward  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points." 

By  the  doubtful,  lin^enng  light  the  little  troup 
walked  on  silently  along  a  road  bordered  with 
hedges,  whidi  shone  ooder  the  tot  of  the  trav- 
elers like  a  white  ribbon  with  a  dark  edge. 


R<ibcrt  attempted  a  few  jokes,  but  they  did  not 
take.  Every  one  was  thinking  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  adventure.  Fatigue,  the  fear 
of  being  Inst,  the  thought  of  the  nnxfrty  of 
those  who  were  waiting  for  them  spoiled  the 
charm  of  this  noctomal  expedition  even  for  the 
most  adventurous.  Arthur  felt  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  ht<?  respon'^ibility.  He  was  far 
from  being  sure  that  they  were  in  the  right  road. 
The  night  grew  darker  and  darker.  A  few  stars 
shone  in  the  sky,  but  without  casting  any  light 
upon  the  earth.  After  walking  for  half  an  hour 
the  poor  children,  wearied  even  more  by  anxiety 
than  by  the  fatigue  of  the  way,  found  themselves 
in  nn  imrrcnsc  mnr<;hy  f.rld.  where  at  each  step 
they  sank  up  to  their  ankles  in  the  moist  earth. 

<*We  have  lost  our  way,**  cried  a  plaintive 
voice. 

"No,  nn,"  rejilicd  Arthur;  "follow  me.  I 
sec  the  road  yonder." 
''Do  yott  think  they  will  save  us  any  dinner?* 

asked  Jerome,  revived  l  y  this  r.iy  of  hope. 

"For  my  part  I  tliink,"  said  Robert,  "that 
they  will  give  us  what  will  take  away  our  wish 
for  any  dinner." 

Several  .siL.;hs  replied  to  this  sad  prophecy. 

The  road  which  Arthur  thought  he  saw  had 
disappeared.  It  was  impossible  to  find  it  again. 
The  field  was  inclosed  on  every  side  by  a  high 
hcd^e,  ;n  vhich  they  rn-dd  fnd  no  opening. 
The  children  went  round  it  t«ice  wilhout  lieing 
able  to  find  the  i^ace  where  they  came  in. 

"  It  is  incomprehensible,"  cried  Arthur.  "We 
must  be  bewitched." 

Isabelle  immediately  thought  that  the  old  wo- 
man with  the  goats  roust  be  a  faiiyi  and  gravely 
expressed  her  opinion. 

"You  do  not  know,  then,"  said  Robert,  with 
ironical  gravity,  "thatin  this  neighborhood  there 
are  magic  fields  which  shut  you  up  for  a  whole 
nr2;ht  without  your  Ixdnc;^  able  to  find  your  way 
out.  When  ll>e  daylight  comes  you  see  with 
amazement  that  yon  only  have  to  walk  straight 
forward.  That  reminds  me  of  t'  e  stor}-  of 
Matthew.  I  will  tell  it  to  you,  and  perhaps  it 
will  break  the  charm. 

"Matthew,  who  is  a  peasant  of  Saint  Real, 
v.-ent  nnre  to  a  fair  in  th.c  neiL;hix>rhood,  where 
his  wife  had  directed  him  to  btiy  a  couple  of  fine 
fowls  for  her  poultry-yard.  She  gave  bim  the 
necessary  money  and  told  him  not  to  drink  too 
much,  and  not  to  be  hite.  However,  he  did  not 
come  home  that  night,  and  the  next  morning 
they  found  him  asleep  in  a  ditch.  After  he  had 
;  stretched  himself  and  found  otst  where  he  was, 
his  wife  asked  him  about  the  fowls  and  tbe 
money.  He  searched  in  his  pockets,  looked 
all  around  bim  and  seemed  astonished  to  fiad 
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notliing.  He  said  that  it  was  witchcraft.  Then 
^  he  told  her  that  the  evening  before,  when  he  came 
'    to  this  little  coraer  of  the  field  he  tamed  round 

I    and  round  more  than  twenty  times  without  be-  ] 

ing  able  to  find  his  wiy  out.    Tn  tlii=;  dr.  !ic  i';  I 
J    convinced  that  he  wa.s  the  victim  ot  .supernatu- 
I    ral  power.   His  wife,  who  knew  that  the  money  | 

and,  consequently,  the  ciiickcns  had  gont'  in  the  1 
I    most  natural  way  in  the  world,  to  the  wine-mer- 
I    chant,  keeps  him.  they  say,  closer  than  ever 

since  tlu's  adventure." 
'        Robert  had  hoped  to  revive  the  coi>rnr:e  of 
j    the  little  troup  by  this  anecdote,  but  nobody 

said  anv  thin<r.    Thev  determined  to  make  one 

last  effort  and  to  go  around  the  field  once  more. 

Suddenly  poor  Jerome  cried  out  in  a  doleful 

voice: 

]      **  I  have  lost  my  shoe." 

I        "Well,  look  for  it,"  said  hi.s  cnusin. 

I  can  not  find  it.  It  is  buried  in  the  mud." 
I  "Well,  go  without  it  then.  Your  namesake, 
I    Saint  Jerome,  went  barefooted." 

"Wliat  will  become  of  us?"  asked  several 
,  voices. 

I  ''Arthur,  you  took  11s  on  this  onlbrtonate 
expedition,  and  }'Ott  have  made  us  lose  our 

1  way." 

;  "  Vou  were  all  delighted  to  go  in  tiie  boat," 
said  Arthur,  <*and  it  is  not  I  who  was  the  cause 
of  this  at  all.  I  beg  you  not  to  accuse  me 

,    of  it" 

'      From  one  word  to  another,  and  from  reproach 
I    to  reproach  they  reached  a  regular  quarrel,  and 
perhaps  they  would  even  !;rive  fought  if  there 
I    had  been  light  enough  to  .see.   Sad  end  of  a 
pleasure-part}%  which  began  in  disobedience ! 

Discouragement  quieted  the  dispute.  They 
said  no  more  because  they  were  hopelc^'^.  Sud- 
denly a  call,  long  and  loud,  rang  througli  ilic  air 
'    from  some  distance  in  a  direction  exactly  (^po> 
,    site  to  that  in  which  thf  rl  'I  'i  i n  were  going. 

"Listen,  is  not  some  one  calling  us?" 
'      The  cry  was  repeated,  and  Arthur  patting 
both  hands  to  his  mouth  replied  to  it  A  mov- 
'     ing  li^l  t  was  tcf-n  in  the  distance.    Soon  scv- 
,    cr.il  people,  one  of  whom  carried  a  lantern,  1 
I    approached.  | 
.        "Here  they  are !  here  they  arc!"  cried  some  1 
one.   "They  are  all  safe  and  sound.   God  be 
thanked  I" 

j       The  wandering  children  were  received  at  home 

a.s  if  tl'.cv  !:.Tc!  frarcd  ;';i  v  sli<v,i!fl  never  see  them 
(  again.  Warm  watt  r  was  ready  for  their  tired, 
muddy  feet  Supper  was  served  for  tliem,  to 
I  which  they  did  justice,  with  appetites  which  re- 
.nssured  their  parents  as  to  the  result  of  this 
escapade,  and  the  moral  of  the  adventure  was 
by  common  consent  reserved  for  the  next  day. 

V   ■    ■■-.NIX  — n 


THE  BIRD  OF  TWO  SONGS. 


I WAS  standing  in  the  garden  with  a  stranger 
one  cloudy,  chilly,  nnsummer-like  afternoon 
in  June.  N'l  ar  us  was  a  large  clump  of  lilac 
bushes,  in  10  which  we  saw  a  bird  of  a  dingy, 
feded,  black  color  Ay.  Presently  she  broke  out 
into  what,  perhaps,  .she  called  a  song;  but  it 
was,  in  reality,  ju.st  like  the  flat  squalling  of  an 
old  cat.    *'  Yaah  !  yaah !"  she  continued  to  cry. 

"Pray,"  said  the  stranger,  "what  bird  is  tliat 
m.aking  such  a  horrible  noise  ?" 
'*That,  sir,  is  the  cat-bird." 
"I  should  think  so,  and  a  burnt  (at,  too!  I 
thought  it  was  homely  enojigh  to  the  eye,  but 
the  color  is  nothint^  to  this  screech." 

*'I  can't  say  much  at  present  to  defend  the 
poor  bird,  for  looks  and  voice  are  against  her. 
liut  I  am  confident  you  will  think  better  of  her 
erelong." 

The  next  morning  I  fonnd  my  fHend  standing 
in  the  piazza,  listening  to  th'-  ivtcs  of  a  Urd  in 

a  thick  sugar-maple  near  by.  1  he  son?  was 
tliat  of  a  mocking-bird,  not  so  wonderful  as  the 
notes  of  the  real  mocking-bird,  nor  even  so 
sweet  a.s  that  of  die  thrush,  yet  they  were  round 
and  ft^ll,  .md  often  exquisite.  She  seemed  to 
repeat  the  note  of  every  bird  with  which  she 
was  acquainted,  robin,  sjxirrow,  oriole,  and  the 
like,  ;i?'.t!  suri>nsing  accuracy.  The  morn- 
ing was  fair,  the  air  still,  and  the  bird  seemed  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  song. 

"  Pray  tell  me,"  said  my  stnuiger  friend,  "what 
bird  is  that  which  sings  so  delightfully?  It  is 
not  quite  the  thrush." 

"That,  sir,  is  our  cat-bird.*' 

II  I-  1st  be  making  fun  of  me.  Vou  do  n't 
]  n  t(  n  l  to  say  that  the  homely,  squalling  bird 
we  iicard  yesterday,  and  this  singer,  are  the 
same  t" 

*•!  do  trulv.  .nnf!  to  convince  yon  I  will  throw 
a  stone  into  the  tree  and  drive  her  out,  and  you 
shall  see  it  Is  the  same  bird." 

With  that  I  threw  the  stone,  and  out  |>oppcd 
Mrs.  Cat-bird,  making  directly  for  the  lilacs, 
where  she  began  again  to  scream,  "Yaah! 
yaahP* 

The  gentleman  looked  on  in  amazement. 
"This  bird,"  said  I,  "is  very  much  like  some 
people.  In  lliose  lilacs  she  has  her  ne.st,  and 
that  is  her  home ;  but  tliere  she  never  utters  a 
pleasant  note.  I  should  think  her  husband 
would  avoid  her,  and  her  little  ones  tremble  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice.  But  when  she  gets 
away  from  home,  up  in  tin-  l  ifty  tree,  you  see 
hrtw  ni^recaMe  s1ip  r.nn  be.  ai'.il  ln>u  sv.cl:;'-.-  "ihe 
sings.  1  know  many  people  just  like  her.  Wiien 
away  from  home  they  are  fall  of  smiles  and 
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genlte  wnys,  and  they  amonif  tbe  most 

agreeable  people  in  the  world.  But  sec  tijem 
at  hornet  and  the  cat*bird*s  notes  are  theirs. 
They  contrive  to  make  home  just  as  unpleasmt 
as  passible — to  themselves,  to  iheir  children, 
and  to  every  body  that  happens  to  see  them  at 
home/' 

"O,  yes,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  know  score?? 
of  such  people,  some  fathers  and  mothers,  so 
easily  pleased,  smiling  and  pleasant  away  from 
home,  but  the  moment  they  enter  their  own 
doors,  everj'  ray  of  checrrulne<^s  fides-  out,  and 
they  are  cold,  silent,  and  repulsive.  And  some 
young  ladies,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  so  lively, 
cheerful,  ol)liging,  and  happy  wlicn  nwny  from 
home,  tliat  one  would  think  they  were  uncom- 
monly lovely,  while  at  home  they  are  discon« 
tented,  disrespectful  to  parents,  coarse,  and  un- 
lovely. So  with  childiuii.  I  know  many  like 
our  cat-bird  witli  her  two  songs,  lively,  clicerful, 
and  well-bred  among  strangers,  but  the  moment 
they  get  home,  are  rude,  disobedient,  rough,  and 
ill-tempered.  What  is  the  reason  why  people 
do  so?" 


OLD  BRAY'S  MISTAKE. 


TT?  SOP  tells  us  alwut  a  man  who  went  to 
Ixlt  the  seashore  to  buy  a  load  of  salt.  On 
the  way  home  the  beast  that  carried  the  burden 
slipped  into  the  river,  and,  of  course,  the  salt 
was  a!!  melted,  and  the  animal  no  longer  was 
iiurdened  with  a  load.  Lut  I  will  finish  the 
story  in  rh)'me: 

Then  thought  old  Bray,  « If  thst  fs  the  way, 

T  '!!  cirop  in  'lie  river  another  day, 

Fur  why  should  I  ache,  when  a  lucky  nustake 

Suggests  the  happie«t  course  to  take  T* 

At  length  the  master  went  once  more 

For  a  load  of  salt  to  t»ic  rM  <:c.ishore, 

And  Bray  went  toi>,  like  one  who  knew 

He  had  a  deal  of  work  to  da 

\V1:  1  r  iiiM  have  guessed  from  his  face  SO  Stolid, 

That  he  knew  a  liquid  from  a  solid  ? 

Vet  thought  old  Bray,  "This  salt  shall  stay 

Till  I  get  to  tlie  river,  then,  *  good-day  i* 

It  surely  will  be  no  fault  of  mine 

ir  the  water  chooses  to  make  it  brine." 


And 


tnc  -.lit  wx"?  lost  once  more. 


And  Lray  was  happier  than  before. 
With  many  a  shake,  and  many  a  shiver, 

Vp  he  came  oi'Lt-  m.  if  fi  in  the  river ; 
He  wanted  hi*  master  to  see  him  tremble — 
What  a  wicked  beast  he  was  to  dissemble ! 

But  his  master  s.iw  through  his  foolish  tridtS, 
And  rc«f^'V'f  (i  tn  c:ct  nid  Hr:iy  "  in  a  fix," 

Next  time  Hray  carried  little  weight — 
A  load  of  sponges  was  his  freight ; 


And  though  the  burden  was  so  small. 
Still  old  Bray  wanted  none  at  all ; 

Then  diiwii  In  il.c  rivcT  oiicc  imuc  he  plunged— 

Alu,  the  beast  was  cruelly  sponged  ! 

For  all  the  light  things  took  ut  stores 

( if  water,  in  their  little  pores. 

And  how  the  liquid  weighed  him  down ! 

Poor  old  Bray  was  ready  to  drown. 

Regretful  for  this  last  sad  plunge. 

With  water  dripping  from  each  sponge. 

Up  he  came,  foil  of  shames 

With  nobody  but  himself  to  btame. 

•So,  sometimes,  when  we  try  to  shirk, 
We  only  make  for  ourselves  more  work. 


LITTLE  NAPET, 


LITTLE  NAPET,  an  African  boy,  heard 
of  Tpsus,  and  loved  him.  One  day  in 
eariy  Spring  he  was  sent  to  drive  the  pigeons 
irom  a  com-iield.  There  was  a  little  »lraw  hut 
in  the  corner  of  the  field,  and  there  Napct  ?r.t 
down  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  birds. 
Feeling  a  little  cold,  he  kindled  a  fire  just  inside 
of  the  hut.  A  spark  set  the  hut  in  a  Uaie. 
The  fire  spread  so  quickly  that  Napet  wa»  sur- 
rounded by  fire  in  a  moment 

Some  women  in  the  next  field,  seeing  the  fire, 
ran  to  his  help.  They  could  not  see  him,  only 
from  the  burning  hut  his  voice  was  heard  saying: 
"  O  my  Savior,  I  must  die !  I  pray  thee  lot 
my  body  alone  be  burned,  and  save  my  soul 
from  everlasting  fire.  Take  me  tO  thy  heaven, 
for  thy  great  mercies'  sake." 

Napet*8  voice  was  heard  no  longer.  The  fire 
burned  on.  The  women  stood  trembling  at  the 
fate  of  tin:  1i-;rninq'  diilil.  Vcrv  soon,  however, 
the  hut  wa.**  burned  to  ashes.  Tliey  were  ai>om 
searching  for  the  boy*s  bones,  when,  to  their 
surprise,  Napet  rose  up  and  rushed  into  their 
midst  unhurt ! 
"  What  saved  you  ?"  cried  the  women, 
** After  my  prayer,"  said  Napet,  "God  put  it 
into  my  mind  tn  lie  upon  the  ground  and  co\cr 
myself  with  an  ox-hide  that  was  in  the  huL  I 
did  so.  The  fire  was  not  hot  eno-.i-li  to  bom 
through  the  hide,  md  so  1  was  saved." 

"Had  ynti  nnv  lu^io.  iIk'h,  of  (jsc:.i|i'nr;  (!enth, 
Napet?"  asked  the  missionary  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward, when  hearing  his  story. 

*'  No,  I  believed  that  I  must  die,*'  said  the  hoy. 
"  Did  }  ou  hope,  then,  that  your  soul  would  go 
to  heaven?" 

Napefs  face  grew  bright  with  joy  as  he  re- 
plied, "Yes.  T  was  sure  our  Savior  l-cnr!  my 
prayer,  and  would  take  me  to  heaven,  because  he 
died  for  me."  Happj  Napet  1  He  was  safe  and 
haoDV  even  in  the  midst  of  the  fire. 
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JHE  I^AMILY  j:;iRGLE. 


Catching  Colp.— A  lar^  niunber  of  Gital  diseases 

result  from  taking  cold,  and  often  frr^m  ?iich  slight 
causes  apparently,  as  to  appear  incredible  to  many. 
Bat  althoiiigh  the  causes  are  various,  the  result  is  tlie 
same,  and  arises  from  tlic  vin!.-iti  >n  of  a  single  princi- 
ple, to-wit,  cooling  off  too  soon  alter  cxerciiie.  Tcr- 
haps  this  may  be  more  practically  instructive  if  indi- 
vidual instances  aif  Tiatnrrl,  which,  in  the  iniiniou  of 
tho^e  sul>sequeiuly  seeking  advice  iti  the  vatious 
stages  of  consumption,  were  tlic  cause  of  tlie  great 
m-sfrirtiinc,  premising  that  when  a  cM  is  once  taken, 
marvclously  slight  caiucs  serve  to  increase  it  for  the 
ftnt  few  days— causes  which,  under  ordinary  drctun- 
stances,  even  a  moderately  healthy  System  would  have 
easily  warded  oif, 

Rachel,  the  tragedienne,  increased  the  cold  which 
cnilcd  lier  life,  by  insufficient  clothing  in  the  cars,  in 
traveling  from  New  York  to  Boston ;  sudi  was  her 
own  statement. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Inst  itlncss  of  Ahbott 
Lawrence,  the  financier  and  philanthropist,  was  aii 
injudidons  change  of  dotbing. 

An  eminent  clcrp-man  got  into  a  rof<!  hed  in  mid- 
niuter,  witiiin  fifteen  minutes  after  preaching  an 
earnest  discourse ;  he  was  instantly  dulled,  and  died 
within  f  rr  ■  eight  hours. 

A  promising  young  teacher  walked  two  miles  for 
exerdse,  and  on  returning  to  his  room,  it  being  con- 
sidorcti  too  Lite  to  light  a  fire,  sat  for  h.i'f  .in  hour 
rcadtitg  a  book,  aitd  before  he  knew  it  a  chill  passed 
over  him.  The  next  day  he  had  spitting  of  blood, 
which  was  the  ''t^ini  ing  of  the  end. 

A  mother  sat  sewing  for  her  children  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  night,  and  notidng  that  the  fire  had  gone  out, 
she  conclu'U'!  to  retire  to  In.il  .it  nriLC  ;  but  thinking 
she  would  "  (ini^ih  "  in  a  few  minutes  she  foigot  the 
passing  time,  till  an  hour  more  passed,  and  she  found 
herself  "thoron-h'v  i  hilled,"  and  a  month's  illness 
followed  to  pay  for  that  one  hour. 

A  little  cold  taken  after  a  public  speech  in  Chicago, 
so  "  little  "  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  it  for  several 
da}-s,  culminated  in  the  fatal  illness  of  Stephen  A. 
Doughs.  It  was  a  slight  cold  taken  in  mkbnmmer, 
resulting  in  congestion  of  the  lungs,  that  hurried 
I-^tzabeth  Barrett  Browning  to  the  grave  within  a 
week.  A  vigorons  ymmg  man  lay  down  On  an  ice- 
chest  on  a  warm  Summer's  day,  fell  asleep,  waked  up 
in  a  chill,  which  ended  in  confirmed  consumption,  of 
which  he  died  three  years  later.   A  man  fn  robust 


health  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  began  die  practice  of 

.1  coLil  1  nth  every  morning,  getting  out  of  hcd  and 
standing  in  bare  Icet  on  a  zinc  floor  during  the  whole 
operation ;  his  health  soon  declined,  and  ultimatdy 
his  con?titti!ii>n  was  entirely  tindcrmincd. 

Many  a  cold,  cough,  and  consiunption  are  excited 
into  action  by  pollhig  off  the  hat  and  overcoat  as  to 
men,  and  bonnet  r.nd  shawl  as  to  women,  imuicdi.»tcly 
on  entering  the  house  in  Winter  after  a  walk.  An 
interval  of  at  least  five  or  ten  minutes  should  be 
allowed,  for  however  warm  or  "clu^o  "  the  n]inr:iii(  i-.t 
may  appear  on  first  entering,  it  will  seem  much  Ic^s 
SO  at  the  end  of  five  minutes,  if  the  outer  garments 

rcrr;,T:n  .ts  ihcv  were  bcfnrc  entcrir^:^.  Any  one  who 
judiciously  uses  this  oiiscrvation,  yfi\l  find  a  manifoid 
reward  fai  the  course  of  a,  lifetime.— /l'!iffV^(wr«ii/^ 

ScNsiBiB  Talk  about  Hohbs.— Home  to  a  good 

manv  rnrn  is  the  place  wherein  to  eat  and  sleep,  and 
loll  and  snarl,  and  order  dtildren  about,  and  put  into 
practice  generally  their  small  views  of  the  rights  of  a 
husl  iind  nnd  father.  And  then  sonir  lliinc;  hitjhcr  than 
these  stands  a  more  intelligent,  genial  cbss  who  Itave 
a  warm,  sodal  side,  void  of  tyranny,  and  who  cherish 
every  noble  hope  for  their  chil  ht  n,  rmd  yet  do  not 
quite  see  that  home  and  it«  influences  should  be  a 
main  thing  in  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  fether,  in- 
stc.id  of  being  held  greatly  suborditnte  fo  busincsri, 
and  ]>olitics,  and  out-door  pleasures.  To  provide 
abundantly  and  keep  the  house  warm  in  cold  times, 
and  send  their  ymDiL  drcs  to  -Jinnl  finntiualU- .ind 
have  ^mily  prayers  once  or  twice  a  day  are  not  ail 
the  things  that  need  doing,  but  home  should  be  made 
a  really  bright  and  happy  pi  n  -:  in  t  , -ry  way.  It 
should  be  diversified,  and  a  wise  man  or  a  careful 
mother  is  doing  a  good  thing  in  spending  time  to  in- 
Mtit  nnd  diversify  these,  with  a  view  to  keep  the 
household  in  good-nature  and  cheery.  Festivals 
should  be  instituled.  Retumii^  birthdays  should  be 
emj'l'..i'<I/i'd  and  made  iiienK>ral)le.  Little  ex|xrditions 
of  the  household  to  this  place  and  that  should  be 
planned.  The  right  hind  of  books  should  be  sought, 
and  i»\id,  and  talked  ia  li  a!tM^ct!icr. 

Indeed,  scarcely  any  thing  helps  a  home  so  much 
as  a  general  and  diecffid  convenatkm.  Music  should 
be  cultivated.  iHi  '.i.ttiniis  are  excellent  in  :\  iviLrcly 
moral  view.  Flowers  and  greenery  should  be  made 
to  asntst  in  the  general  culture.  And  if  time  is 
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consumed  and  some  monry  spent  nii  thc^c  things,  there 
is  no  fully  in  it,  but  tlic  best  wisdom.  Kor  boys  and 
girls  are  blessedly  guarded,  when  tbey  find  all  thdr 
faculties  well  r.ict  and  c  vi  rciscd  at  h<inie.  Tliry  do 
nut  care  to  roam,  and  so  they  are  detained  irom  a 
thousand  outside  dangers.  Their  passioiis  are  kept 
quiet.  Tl  ey  lie  dpcii  In  cclc-r^ti-il  in'liK'nces.  'T  is 
easy,  comparatively,  for  such  to  be  Christians.  In- 
deed, expect  them  so  to  be.  Solomon^s  "train  np  a 
diild,"  etc.,  is  likt'lv  t  •  '  c  nilfilled  in  their  case.  Tip- 
I>]ing-houses  do  not  draw  their  pay  from  youth  who 
have  been  made  to  love  their  homes.  The  nixed 
Christians — neither  saints  nor  sinners — by  whom  the 
Church  is  lumbered  and  made  inefficient,  that  is,  the 
Christians  who  have  sodi  obstinate  kinks  in  their 
constitution  that  the  grace  of  Hofi  able  to  straighten 
them  only  by  slow  degrees  and  a  weary  drill,  are  gen- 
erally victiins  of  untamed  early  inlhienoes  io  poorly 
laanag^d  houses. 

The  SroM.\CH  and  the  Mind. — Much  of  our 
conduct  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  the  cliaractcr  of  the 
food  we  eat  Perhaps,  Indeed,  the  nature  of  our 
n»e,ils  govcni";  t?ic  nature  of  our  impulses  more  than 
we  arc  inclined  to  admit,  because  none  of  us  reli.sh 
well  the  abandonment  of  our  idea  of  free  agency. 
Bonaparte  used  to  attribute  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
battles  to  a  poor  dinner,  which,  at  the  time,  disturbed 
hb  digestion ;  bow  many  of  our  misju^gmentar-bow 
many  of  our  deliberate  errors — how  many  of  onr  nr. 
kindnesses,  or  cruelties,  our  acts  of  thoughtlcssnc.<%s 
and  redclessness,  may  be  actually  owing  to  a  cause  of 
ttic  vinic  c'lnrn-tcr  ?  Wc  cat  something  that  de- 
ranges tlic  condition  of  our  system.  Through  the 
stoinadiic  nerve  that  derangement  affects  the  brain. 
Mrtrascness  succeeds  to  amia'-'lity  ;  nnd  titidcr  it*  in- 
fluence we  do  that  which  would  shock  our  sensibili- 
ties at  any  other  moment.  Or  perhaps  a  gastric  ir- 
regularity is  the  common  result  of  an  i>ver-indulL;uu  c- 
in  wholesome  food,  or  a  moderate  indulgence  in  un- 
snitable  food  The  liver  is  afflicted.  Tn  this  affliction 
the  hrr«'r.  svinpatlii/os.  The  temper  is  soured  ;  the 
understanding  is  narron-cd ;  prejudices  are  strength- 
ened;  penerons  impulse*  are  subdued;  selfishness, 
oriL- n,ii<  '1  1tv  phvslral  i! in hanccs  which  perpetually 
distract  the  mind's  attention,  becomes  a  chronic  men- 
tal disorder;  the  feeling  of  charity  dies  out ;  we  live 
for  ottrsclves  alone  ;  wc  have  no  care  for  others.  And 
all  this  change  of  nature  is  the  consequence  of  an 
injudicious  diet 

AMERtCAN  Weak  Porxr,— The  SoHid  Seientt  Re- 

rilri'  rcatls  us  the  following  ^"  "'"C  '"I'l  pft'r.-  turo  nn 
the  over-work  of  the  Inain:  "Time  was  when  the 
very  phrase  'diseases  of  over 'Worked  men,*  would 
Ii3',  <  !":(  n  <  onvMrrr.l  ^m..!;-,].,  and  out  of  the  question  ; 
now,  it  conveys  a  trullt  of  iiationat  importance,  which 
the  nation  must  consider.  From  Iwing  a  compara- 
tively idle  world,  wc  have,  of  late,  !•<  ci>ii>e  an  insane 
\oorld  on  the  sttbjtct  of  labor.  So  long  as  muscles 
merely  were  employed,  so  long  little  harm  was  done ; 
wc  remained  men  ;  n«  iw  v,c  ,1'  pirc  fo  be  gods,  and 
we  pay  the  forfeit  of  our  ambition.  From  ^vcr-v-ork 
we  now  get  a  daas  of  diseases  the  most  prulunged 


and  the  most  fatal,  llie  suns  of  our  best  men  go 
down  at  noon,  and  so  accustomed  arc  we  to  tbc  pbe- 
nomeoon  that  we  cease  to  regard  it  as  either  strange 
or  OMf  of  pbce.  It  is  through  the  mind  now  that  the 
body  is  destroyed  by  over-work ;  at  all  evenu  it  is  so 
mainly.  The  men  of  intense  thought — men  of  letten, 
men  of  business  who  thin':  nnd  spccnlatc,  men  of  the 
.State  who  arc  ambitious  to  rule — these  men  are  sac- 
rifices. With  them  the  brain  has  not  merely  to  act 
on  its  own  muscles,  bidding  them  to  perform  their 
necessary  duties,  but  the  one  brain  must  needs  guide 
a  hundred  other  brahns,  and  all  the  muscles  thereto 
appended. 

Un-ity  of  Prr  '">';K.— Many  men  fail  because  they 
have  no  definite  aim.  Their  energies  are  scaltvicU 
over  \vi(ic  a  surface  that  they  are  dissipated  and 
lost.  There  are  mt  ctm  •rntr.itcd  sufficiently  on  any 
one  point  to  m.ikc  dicmscivcs  felt,  Mencc  universal 
geniuses  are  almost  always  universal  fiiilnres,  and  th« 
promises  of  o.irly  life  arc  not  redeemed  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  m.tiuie  age.  A  nun  sets  out  in  life  with 
talents  enough  to  command  success  hi  any  field  of 
rntcr">rise,  tries  the  whole  round  of  pursuits,  and 
cveiy- where  fails.  The  simple  cause  of  his  failure  is 
because  he  has  tried  the  whole  round,  instead  of 
adopting  one  as  his  life-work,  and  concentrate  all  bis 
energies  upon  it. 

Singleness  of  ami  needs  also  to  be  rei'nforced  by 
tcnncity  ]ii:rpoH\  that  quality  of  mind  exi)resse<i 
by  the  Y  ankee  word  stick-to-it-iveness.  Nothing  has 
such  power  to  overcome  obstacles  and  wrmg  soocesa 
from  the  unwUlin;;  'i.ir.tl'!  of  adverse  fortune  as  this. 
The  mail  who,  ten  times  defeated,  can  renew  the  bat- 
tles of  life,  with  nothing  of  heart  or  hope  abated,  de- 
termined tu  !l-]it  -r  nut  on  this  line,  will  l)e  sure  to 
adtievc  success  in  tlic  end.  Of  ^his  we  have  numer- 
ous examines— men  who  have  spent  the  vigor  of  early 
lite  in  InifTcting  the  wirrls  ;md  storms  of  ailvorsity, 
but  have  at  la«t,  by  tiic  force  of  an  unconquerable 
will,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  goal  of  their  ambition. 
AVe  wouf<!,  M  ''  rr',  -1"",  especially  to  every  youiig 
man,  would  you  succeed  in  life,  have  one  dcfinile  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  and  follow  that  out  to  the  end. 

A  Word  to  Monnws.— "Dear  mother,**  saM  a 

delicate  little  -.'vA.  "T  have  broken  my  china  vase." 
"  Welt,  you  are  a  naughty,  careless,  troublesome  little 
thing,  always  in  some  mischief ;  go  np  stairs,  and  stay 
in  the  closet  iHl  T  -^end  for  you  I"  And  this  was  a 
Christian  mother's  answer  to  the  tearful  little  culprit, 
who  bad  struggled  widi  and  oonqueted  the  temptation 
tn  :<  'I  :i  falsehood  to  screen  her  fault.'  With  a  dis- 
appointed, disheartened  look,  the  sweet  child  obeyed; 
and  at  that  moment  was  crushed  In  her  little  heart 
the  sweet  flower  of  truth  perhajvs  never  again  in  after 
years  to  revive  to  life.  O,  what  were  the  loss  of  a 
thousand  vases  in  compar'ison !  *T  is  true,  an  angel 
might  shrink  from  the  rr^;  nsibilitics  of  a  mother. 
It  needs  an  angel's  powers.  The  watch  must  not  ibr 
an  instant  be  relaxed;  the  scales  of  justice  must 
alwavs  be  nicciv  balanced ;  the  hastv  word  that  the 
overtasked  spirit  sends  to  the  lip  must  die  there  ere 
it  is  uttered.  The  timid  and  sensitive  child  mmt 
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h.wf  rs  word  of  cncouratrcnicnt  in  "^cn^nn  :  the  for- 
ward and  presuming  checked  with  gentle  fiimness; 
there  must  he  no  deception,  no  trickery  for  the  keen 
eye  of  rhiidhord  1.1  rfctcrt ;  and  all  when  the  cx- 
hntutcd  tranie  sinks  with  cca^seless  vigils,  perhaps, 
and  the  thomand  pettj  intemiptioitt  and  unlooked- 
for  ^nnm-nnces  of  every  hour  almost  set  at  defiance 
any  attempt  at  systenu  Sliii  must  that  mother  wear 
an  unruffled  brow,  lest  the  smiling  cherub  on  ber 
knee  catch  the  angry  frown.  Still  mii^t  luTt  !i.  r 
own  spirit,  lest  the  boy,  so  apparently  engrossed  with 
his  toys,  repeat  the  next  moment  the  impatient  word 
his  car  ha^  caught.  V'~:r  a!!  t'l-  il  iiIls  I'.iiilifu'lv 
aitd  coiuiciciitiou^ily  pcrlornied,  a  mother's  reward  is 
in  secret  and  silence.  Even  he,  on  whose  earthly 
brcist  she  leans,  is  t*)o  often  unminclful  of  the  noisc- 
leiis  struggle  till,  too  late,  aids !  he  learns  to  value  the 
delicate  hand  that  has  kept  in  unceasinier  ftow  the 
thousand  springs  't'  tiis  domestic  liar[  :i  •  But 
wliat  in  the  ta.sk  that  devolves  upon  the  mother, 
she  utterly  fail  ?  What  if  she  consider  her  duty  per- 
formed when  it  is  fed,  and  w  irmcd,  and  clothed  ? 
What  if  the  priceleiis  soul  be  left  to  the  chance  train- 
ing of  hirelings?  \Vbat  if  she  never  teach  those 
little  lips  "Our  Father  ?"  What  if  she  launch  her 
child  upon  life's  stormy  sea  without  rudder,  or  com- 
pass, or  chart?  God  finrbid  that  there  should  be 
many  such  mothers  I 

FkITIS,  AM>   li  'W    lllFV    Mi.  L'I.D   HE   L.VIEN. — 

A  medical  journal  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  fruits,  whidi  are,  fai  some  rc$.pccts,  at  variance 
with  views  generally  entertained,  and  arc  of  interest 
to  our  readers  now,  when  fruits  arc  so  plenty.  It 
says  that  fruits  afford  an  endless  supply  of  delicious 
and  wholesome  food,  but  as  they  are  usually  taken, 
may  more  properly  be  considered  as  dangerous  luxu- 
ries than  as  healthy  food.  The  great  error  in  their 
use  consists  in  making  them  a  dessert,  in  overloading 
the  stomach  with  then^  and  eating  them  at  all  times 
between  meabi  When  taken  along  with  our  food,  as 
fcxhl,  and  in  moderation,  they  are  highly  conducive  to 
health. 

The  peach  is  the  most  delicious  and  digestible  of 
stone  fruits.  They  should  form  part  of  each  meal,  or 
be  eaten  modcratety  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

Plums  are  leas  digestible;  all  pulpy  stoue  fruits 
are  more  or  less  so^  and  prone  to  Arment  in  the 
stomach. 

The  apple  is  one  of  the  best  of  fruits,  and  whetv 
baked irill  agree  with  the  mcMt  delicate  stomadu^and 
is  most  excellent  in  sickness. 

Pears  arc  also  good,  and  strawberries  arc  a  whole- 
some frvit,  but  tbey  should  not  be  eaten  with  ice- 
cream. 

There  is  notlung  more  wholesome  than  water- 
melons. 

Take  Care  of  CntLr>REN.— That  children  are  so 
much  left  to  the  care  of  servants  in  so  many  families 
of  the  middle  classes,  is,  perhaps,  in  many  cxses  un- 
avoidable. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  evil.  How- 
ever attentive  and  c<'nscientious  servants  may  Ix — 
and  even  allowing  them  to  possess  the  necessary  in-  , 


tcUigcncc — it  can  not  be  expected  that  tacir  efforts 
can  ever  fulAll  the  office  of  the  loving,  watchful  eye 
of  the  mother.  Tt  has  been  observed  that  children 
who  nrf*  atteiiilc!  t<>  liy  tliuir  ther,  who  arc  un- 
dressed and  put  to  bed  by  her,  w  ho  open  their  eyes 
in  the  momhtg  to  behold  her  cheerful  eyes  and  lonng 
look-^,  wild  liy  lii.r  riic  (lic--ci!  and  kept  under  her 
judicious  care  throughout  the  day,  are,  as  a  rule,  far 
more  good-tempered,  healthy,  and  intelligent  than 
sm  h  li^fi  iilmost  wholly  to  the  care  of  servants. 

In  addittoit  to  this  it  should  Ik  borne  in  mind  that 
the  aoddents  which  so  frequently  happen  to  children, 
an  !  by  which  they  arc  often  crippled,  maimed,  or 
rendered  idiotic,  mostly  arise  from  the  negligence  of 
those  in  whose  care  they  are  left  by  inconsiderate 
mothers,  Parents  who  love  their  children,  and  are 
solicitous  for  their  welfare,  should  give  these  consid> 
erations  their  earnest  attention,  for  they  are  founded 
upon  facts  of  the  utmost  importance  in  rdation  to 
domestic  happiness  and  well-being. 

A  Mother's  Rku'a&ix — ^A  gentleman  was  once 
visiting  a  cottage,  where  the  mother  of  the  iamily  was 

a  true  and  earnest  Christian.  During  the  conversa- 
tion, he  remarked  how  happy  she  roust  be  to  sec 
every  one  of  her  Children — and  diere  were  eight  of 
them — so  early  brought  to  the  Savior's  feel,  and  fol- 
lowing him  so  closely  in  their  daily  lives ;  and  he  in- 
quired whether  she  had  adopted  any  peculiar  method 
in  their  religious  instruction.  The  [xior  woman  re- 
plied that  she  had  only  done  what  every  Christian 
mother  ought  to  do;  but  on  her  visitor  pressing  her 
still  further,  she  continued  with  much  humility  : 

"I  think  I  may  say  I  never  fed  my  infant  children 
without  praying  in  my  heart  that  God  would  give  me 
grace  to  nourish  them  as  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  While  I  was  dressing  them  in  the  moro' 
ing,  I  used  to  beseech  my  Heavenly  Father  to  clothe 
them  with  the  rol>c  of  Christ's  righteousness;  when 
I  prepared  their  meals*  I  asked  God  to  feed  their 
souls  with  the  tme  bread  from  heaven,  and  to  give 
them  to  drii\k  of  that  living  water  which  r.pringeth  up 
unto  life  everlasting ;  when  1  took  them  to  the  Loid's 
house,  I  prayed  to  him  to  sanctify  them,  and  make 
them  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  when  tbcy  left  my 
side  for  school,  I  followed  them  w  ith  my  eyes,  praying 
that  their  lives  might  be  like  the  path  of  the  just, 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day ; 
and  in  the  evening,  when  the  hour  of  rest  arrived,  1 
used  in  silence  to  ask  their  Heavenly  Father  to  bless 
them,  and  keep  them  safely  in  his  everlasting  arms.'' 

And  truly  this  mother  was  rewarded  for  her  i)aticnt 
waiting  upon  God,  richly  and  fully  rewarded.  U  tliat 
more  mothers  would  reuiLin  r  1  the  infinite  and  awfid 
influence  they  possess  for  weal  or  woe ! 

A  Godly  Life. — Rest  not  in  a  mere  rational  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  but  reduce  your 
faith  to  practice.  F.mbr.nce  the  Gospel  as  well  as  as- 
sent to  its  truth.  If  Christianity  is  true,  it  is  the 
most  important  concern  in  the  world.  Avail  your- 
selves of  its  precious  invitations ;  ol>ey  its  salutan,- 
precepts,  rsc.ipe  from  the  dangers  of  which  it 
gives  you  warning. 
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Divine  Gioatmsss.— God  prendes  over  the  armies 

of  mortal  men  ;  his  name  is  often  in  tlieir  moutiis,  in 
every  connection  except  that  of  devotion.  Amid 
their  armies  he  ia  earning  their  battles  to  end  hi  .1 
manner  conducive  to  his  glory.  \Vc  arc  glad  to  sec 
sunt  remarkable  interventions;  but  doabtlesa,  aJJ  arc 
under  bis  direction.  Our  God  can  turn  small,  nisig- 
nificant  creatures  into  armies — contemptible  when 
compared  with  mortals — ^but  in  the  Divine  hand  how 
dreadAiI,  as  in  l£g>'pt !  God  mil  raise  vast  AmIi  at 
the  last  day.  How  many  have  laiJ  Jowii  tluir  arms 
in  the  dust  I  God  knows  where  ihcy  aic  gone,  and 
will  raise  them  np.  How  astonfehing  to  see  aU  the 
vast  multitudes  brought  h\in  .1  c  cni  iuy  i>f  immortals; 
ourselves  placed  there]  Such  a  sight  the  world 
never  saw ;  there,  in  a  sense,  will  be  the  "Attstt**  of 
God.  Not  one  presuming  rebel  will  be  there,  what- 
ever despair  and  distress  many  may  feel  Consider 
how  wc  should  stand  there.  Think  what  requisites 
are  necessary  to  mingle  with  that  great  company — 
great,  indeed,  but  not  so  large  as  for  any  to  lose 
themselves ;  eadi  will  be  distinguishable.  The  whole 
will  be  divided  into  different  classes.  It  is  for  us  to 
consider  what  qualifications  are  necessary  that  wc 
way  be  added  to  the  blessed  company.  To  join  our- 
selves to  that  company  now,  will  be  our  only  resource 
and  comfort  in  that  day. 

Now,  if  such  a  view  be  at  all  true,  what  should  wc 
infer  respecting  the  cause  of  God  ?  It  must  succeed, 
unless  his  enemies  prove  too  strong  i  and  when  wc 
recollect  besides  himself,  who  and  how  namerous  are 
his  ••ilt'j/f,"  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  issue  ? 

What  should  we  infier  of  the  forbearance  of  God  ; 
that  injitead  of  exseutb^  his  vengeance  quickly,  he 
still  holds  back  the  terrors  of  his  arm  .>  Let  us  Ik 
thankful  that  so  manysinnen  wander  about  his  camp, 
and  still  have  his  mercies  shed  tMcfc  upon  them. 
He  could  make  the  world  to  be  the  grave  of  all  its 
inhabitants.  If  we  dwell  on  the  aggravated  nature 
of  sin,  and  ih\nk  what  a  mighty  m.xs«  is  duly  con- 
tributed— whataddngeof  corruption  is  thrown  out — 
can  we  help  being  exceedingly  struck  at  his  forbear- 
ance ?  Some  take  advantage  iirom  it  to  buHd  tiiem- 
.selves  in  confidence  that  nil  will  l:>e  well  with 
them  at  last  When  we  see  so  little  vengeance 
actually  accomplished,  one  might  stippose  that  the 
contemplation  of  what  God  is,  would  make  us  dread 
to  continue  in  sin — almost  dread  to  live  in  a  world 
of  sinners.  Hut  a  day  of  judgment  will  cume,  and 
then  woe  to  them  who  oppose  *'/Ar  Lvrd^  IIcsU^' 
throuith  all  the  hoitfs,  and  days,  and  3rcars  of  mor- 
tality !  Where  will  the  enemies  of  God  hide  them- 
selves from  the  terror  of  his  investigation  ?  WThst 
shall  we  infer  concerning  his  friends  ?  What  more 
desirable  lluan  to  be  reckoned  among  them  ?  Then 
we  shall  come  happy  to  the  region  of  death,  and  feel 


oufsdves  protected  by  at^h^  who  will  cottduet  as 
out  of  this  sphere  of  darkness  and  of  dustp— ^  Arftr. 

The  IIoiTR  OF  Temptation. — The  temptation  of 
Chriiit  followed  close  upon  his  baptism.  There  is 
great  significance  in  this  succcs-^on  of  events.  The 
Christian  often  finds  his  hours  f  iiimal  enjoyment 
followed  by  severe  and  perplexing  temptation  to  sin. 
Seasons  of  roost  ardent  devotion,  of  peculiar  relig- 
ious exaltation,  give  ]ilacc  not  .^imply  to  coldness 
and  iodifference,  not  simply  to  unbelief  and  distrust, 
but  to  solicitations  to  grossest  outward  transgression; 
even  at  times  to  abhorrent  atheism  and  j^ractical 
denial  of  God.  None  arc  spared  these  grievous 
assaults  of  Satan,  except,  iKrchance,  it  be  those  who 
arc  led  captive  at  his  will,  insensible  of  any  conflict, 
because  not  sensible  of  any  resistance  to  his  Icadini: ; 
or  those  who  have  already  gained  the  victory  throuj^h 
Christ,  and  are  kept  close  from  their  chained  ad\'.T- 
sar}',  while  waiting  a  little  longer  for  the  preparation 
of  their  crown.  The  preadier  of  the  Cross  who 
enters  most  fully  into  the  spirit  of  his  ALxstcr  and 
his  messi^,  seeming,  to  himself  and  to  others,  to 
have  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  and  receivMij; 
thoughts  and  words  of  fire  direct  from  heaven,  is  by 
no  means  exempt.  In  one  hour  he  may  apeak  to  the 
people  as  in  sight  of  imseen  worlds— vividly  apjuc- 
ciating  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  seeing^  in  his 
rapt  invagination,  the  future  destiny  of  men  as  their 
present  experience ;  and  the  next  hour  he  may  be 
&h.akcn  by  tormenting  doubts  of  the  reality  of  aU 
these  things,  or  led  into  a  wilderness  of  bewildering 
temptations  to  open  sin.  He  who  spared  neither 
Christ  nor  Paul,  spares  no  later  or  less  disciple. 
Health,  temperament,  circnmsfanccs,  may  have  much 
to  do  with  the  form  of  these  tcm])tations,  but  vcr)- 
little  with  (he  fact  itself.  The  buffetings  and  the 
siuings  of  .Satan,  desired  of  him  of  all  God's  cicct 
ones,  arc  probably  permitted  to  him  of  all.  llti;i;< 
the  corresponding  need  of  unceasing  vigilance  and 
unceasing  pra}^.  Christ,  having  been  tempted, 
knows  how  to  succor  them  that  arc  tempted.  Paul, 
troubled  on  every  side,  perplexed,  persecuted,  cast 
down,  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  iJte  dyiiv^  vf 
the  Lord  Jesus,  w-is  yet  kept  from  distress,  ti\«:ii 
despair,  from  loneliness^  from  di^truction,  and  ti  e 
even  life  of  Jesus  wxs  made  manifest  in  his  Ix^ly. 
Our  only  refuge  and  our  only  hope,  in  these  soliciu- 
tioos  to  sin,  \%  ill  the  solicited  but  sinless  One,  who 
conquered  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  cross,  -.  vA 
who  will  bring  us  otT  more  than  cfnuiucrors,  if  «c 
flee  to  and  confide  in  him.  Those  who  come  up  1 1:! 
of  great  tiibulaJifu  >!,  I't  v..i-h  and  make  white  tbeit 
rolx's  in  the  blood  (A  the  i-iir.b. 

The  1<<.>ve  qv  FijOWBRS.— Among  the  noticeable 
featnies  of  the  great  metropolis,  Londcii,  a  atraager 
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can  not  help  being  struck  with  the  regard  displaj-ed 
fiw  Howcra.  In  the  suburbs,  especiall}-,  every  little 
cotUge  has  hs  Uliputian  patch  of  ground  in  wliicli 
something  green  is  to  be  seen  growing,  while  in  the 
iriadows  flo«er-|>ois,  with  some  choice  or  favorite 
variety  of  plant  Hoiirtshing  in  them,  ha\  c  established 
standing  places.   Even  in  the  squalid  and  pauperized 
district  of  Bethnal  Green,  where  destitution  prevails 
35  much  or  more  than  in  any  Other  part  of  the 
capita],  the  love  of  flon-ers  is  no  less  observable. 
In  his  rude  garret,  in  company  with  his  loom,  his 
t^geona^and  pcrha|)$  his  bees,  the  weaver  will  raise 
rare  tulips,  beautiful  in  form  and  rich  in  color,  and 
e(pial  to  any  in  the  rich  man's  conservatory.  Nor 
aie  these  flowers  mere  seedlings,  raised  without  care, 
and  allowed  to  grow  without  attention  to  their  sliape 
or  color.    Occasional  meetings  are  held  at  some 
neighlwring  public  house,  where  the  most  l<c;tittiful 
arc  displayed.  Societies  are  formed,  and  prizes  given 
for  the  best  plants ;  and  so,  among  tlie  dark  and 
dirty  streets  of  some  n^lected  portion  of  the  town, 
will  be  turned  out  f">:ni-  u\  l>(..»utv,  rultivatcd  with 
•IS  much  assiduity,  :uul  brought  to  r.v.Uiy  with  others 
with  as  much  emulation  as  dispKiycd  by  the  exhib- 
itors viX  nnv  LTcnt  Ik 0  tiL'iItai a!  meeting.     And  as 
iiuprovenicut  and  niun.  ciilii^hlciicd  times  set  in,  the 
show  at  the  public  house  is  discarded,  and  the  parish 
clcrg\-mari  T^'ill  5omr-t:in<:^  Imi!  In>  si  hnriMKuisc  f.^r 
the  show,  ajid  preside  at  the  meeting ;  and  thus  in 
districts  where,  at  first  s^ht.  nothing  but  squa)id 
wrr-frhrdtif;?  prevriilf;,  011c  will  find  the  love  nf  the 
bcauiiiul  sliil  dwciiing,  and  prompting  the  desire  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  lovely  in  form,  shapes  and  color. 

Xor  is  this  love  of  flowers,  thi-^  ii;i<<*ion  for  raising 
them,  so  unprohtabte  a  speculation  as  might  be 
imagined.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  pays  in  the 
meaning  of  pounds,  shilIinR<;,  and  pence,  or  dollars 
and  cents.  But  many  things  are  proHtable,  with  a 
value  fiur  higher  than  a  money  vahUb  All  that  is 
beautiful  fs  liffifrthle  ;  and  flower*-.  t?c!ipliting  the 
senses  as  they  do,  raise  and  strengthen  in  the  min<i 
a  love  of  die  chaste  and  oonect  in  form  that  money 

rrnilil  n.)t  i;ivc.  The  hnb;ts  nf  industrv  ar.d  n.itii  ncc 
inculcated  in  their  cultivation  arc  worth  something, 
while,  as  a  relief  and  change  from  the  employment 
of  t?ie  Hr.v.  thrv  nff'ird  hc.ilthv  nnd  iiiru.Hcut  rrr  rc.i- 
tion.  Wc  should  like  to  see  flowers  more  generally 
cnhivated  than  they  are ;  they  take  so  little  trouble, 
yet  look-  so  pretty.  Many  a  rough  shanty,  ugly  in 
its  nakcdnc&s,  might  be  rendered  sightly  by  a  few 
creepers  judiciously  planted  around  it  Many  a  little 
patch  lying  in  w.istc  before  the  cot;.i;a  J.di  i  rm^rl. 
with  very  little  trouble,  be  made  a  miniature  garden, 
delightful  to  the  eye,  and  rich  with  foliage. 

It  is  natur.nl,  :ii  l!ic  fii>i  sctdcment  in  the  bush, 
that  every  thing  else  should  be  neglected  till  the 
work  of  dearing  is  finished ;  bat  when  that  is  done, 
iIm?  « rMiiitt)'  bfuiiis  tn  h.ivc  a  more  settled  ap- 
pearance— when  it  even  claims  an  antiquity — some 
approach  to  appearance  should  be  allowed  to  be 
ni.iilc,  and  more  attention  paiti  to  comelines*. 

la  the  education  of  children  especially,  the  love 
and  culdvadon  of  flowers  should  be  allowed  to  pre- 


vail, teaching  them  habits  of  industry,  and  training 
thera  to  carefulness  and  observation,  and  thus  form- 
ing part  of  that  home  instruction  for  the  absence  of 
which  no  amount  of  school  learning  Can  atODS.— 

Haldimand  Adtocitte. 

A  Beautifitl  Comparison.— I  have  seen  a  lark 
rising  from  his  bed  of  gr.iss,  and  soaring  upunrd, 
singing  as  he  rises,  and  in  hopes  to  get  to  heaven 
and  climb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  w.as 
beaten  hack  with  the  singing  of  an  eastern  wind,  and 
his  motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descende<l 
more  at  every  brc.ith  of  the  lcm{)est  than  all  the 
vibrations  of  bis  wings  served  to  exalt  him,  till  the 
litt!c  creature  was  forced  to  sit  dtiu  n  nnd  pant,  and 
stay  till  the  storm  wxs  overjiast ;  .aid  then  it  made  a 
prosi^erous  flight ;  for  then  it  did  rise  and  shng,  as 
if  it  had  learned  nuusic  and  motf  'ii  fiMm  .<ome  angel 
as  he  passed  sometime  through  ilic  air.  So  b  the 
piT  I  1,1  any  good  man  when  .igitatcd  by  any  passion. 
He  fain  wmld  -jcik  of  God,  and  his  w(>rf!<!  nrc  of 
this  earth,  earthy;  he  would  look  to  his  .Maker,  but 
he  could  not  kelp  sedng  also  that  which  distracted 
him,  and  a  fctnp?'»:t  wrts  rni-cd  nnd  the  man  over- 
ruled ;  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  liis  thoughts  were 
troubled,  and  his  words  ascended  to  the  clouds,  and 
the  wnrdf^rinc^  of  his  im.igination  rec.illed  them,  and 
in  all  the  fluctuating  varieties  of  passion  they  are 
never  like  to  reach  God  at  alL  But  he  sits  bbn 
down  and  sighs  over  his  infirniily,  and  fixc^  Ms 
thoughts  upon  things  above,  and  forgets  all  htile 
vain  passages  of  this  life,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed, 
and  his  soul  is  t'vcn  and  still,  an<l  then  it  softly  anil 
sweetly  ascends  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  the  Holy 
Dove,  and  dwells  with  God,  till  it  returns,  like  the 
useful  bee,  loaded  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of 
heaven. — Jeremy  Tijyler. 

Eakxest  Men. — Enthusiasm  is  magnetic  Like 
the  magic  fiddle  of  little  Frits  in  the  German  legend, 

it  fv-cinatcs  and  draws  after  it  the  rr  nvd.  No  elo- 
quent enthusiast  ever  lacked  tollowers,  whether  his 
creed  were  right  or  wrong.  The  earnest  man  of 
anion,  even  lli'v-.i^h  a  vcrv  !MriL:h:r  in  lii^  iht t.-.ric,  is 
sure  to  have  plenty  of  friends.  His  deeds  speak  lor 
him.  Cromwell's  speeches  were  generally  unintelli- 

gtMr,  hnit  hp  was  terribly  in  cirnt  <.t  Vo'h  ;is  a  fanatic 
and  a  soldier.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  prayers,  or  to  misunderstand  the  logic 
of  h'<  victoiic^.  M.ihi  met  uns  :»  rnnn  of  vast  capac- 
ity, a  great  orator,  a  furious  sectarian  leader,  and  a 
lion-hearted  hera  Such  a  combination  was  irresist- 
n  ic.  and  be  founded  at  once  a  new  empire  and  a  new 
creed- 
Had  the  hitellect  of  Luther  been  of  a  more  passive 

type,  his  conquest  ove  r  c:  r  >r  "i.i  I  never  been  achitvcd. 
It  was  the  warlike  ardor  with  which  be  challenged 
and  defied  his  ants^onbts,  his  enthusiasm  as  a  con- 
troversi.ili>l,  tl.ut  enlisted  s.  ti:i>.ii!u  tic  spirits  under 
bis  banner,  and  ntadc  the  Reformation  a  success.  To 
come  down  to  the  later  times — confidence  in  his  own 
destiny  w.is  the  ins; lit .itinii  of  Xapoleon,  and  it  was 
because  he  believed  in  himself  that  his  army  believed 
in  him.    He  thought  liimself  irresistible,  and  so 
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thought  every  man  in  his  hosts,  from  ti  c  marshals 
'      of  the  empire  to  the  meanest  followers  of  the  camp. 
'I'o  this  delusion,  as  much  as  to  his  genius,  may  be 
ascribed  the  glories  of  his  dazzling  career. 

Ijfe's  Changes. — How  many  hearts  have  been  : 
wounded*  how  many  tears  have  been  shed,  through  I 
what  may  aV  hf  =:]i't|;?-n  in  one  little  word — "  Changcl"  [ 

j     It  is  written  on  every  thing  we  bcliold.    The  fiovvers  1 
we  see  one  day  growing  and  expanding  in  all  their  | 

\     brilliancy,  the  next  day  may  l>c  scattered  to  the  ground.  ' 

I     Even  tlie  leaves  that  grow  on  the  sturdy  oak  last 
only  for  a  season,  and  as  we  see  tHcm  in  their  fresh- 

I     ncss  they  almost  fill  ns  with  the  hope  that  they  will 

inot  fade  away.    But,  alas !  the  Autumn  conies,  and 
tbese,  too,  droop  and  die^         only  do  we  see  this 
chriHc;  -  in  the  flowers,  and  in  all  nature's  worlds,  but 
we  experience  it  in  all  we  do.    IIuw  transient  are  all 
earthly  enjoyments !  In  the  memory  of  the  post  how 
'     many  scenes  can  we  recall  that  once  made  our  hearts 
I     glad  and  filled  us  with  joy  !    Where  are  many  of  our  i 
I    dearest  friends  ?  The  rolling  billows  may  have  sep-  i 
j     aratcd  us  from  them,  or  ivp  nv.w  Invc  said  farewell,  ' 
I     never  again  to  see  them  on  this  side  of  Jordan.  It 
I    may  be  that  the  friends  we  trusted  liave  proved  fiilse. 
;     Bu'  what  is  the  lesson  we  arc  to  learn  from  all  this? 
I     Not  to  fix  our  affections  on  things  below,  but  to  look 
!    forward  to  that  country  where  the  scenes,  as  they 
pas?,  will  only  be  renewed  in  all  their  loveliness  to 
.     eternity.   Here  there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which 
I    we  may  be  separated  in  a  moment  from  Amo  we 
'     love,  but  there  we  meet  never  again  to  be  divided. 
1     There  death  never  comes.   Are  not  these  joys  tliat 
!    never  end  worth  living  for?  Is  it  true  we  see  through 
I     a  glass  darkly  ?  \Ve  know  not  the  extent  of  heavenly 
I     joys ;  but  this  we  know,  that  they  endure  forever. 
Let  OS,  then,  endtire  nobly  while  we  are  here,  that 
we  may  iKicome  worthy  of  the  inhcrifani     tint  is 
"incorruptible  and  undetilcd,  and  that  fadcth  not 
away.* 

Chri8T'!s  Sympathy  tor  the  Poor.— The  Son 

of  God  a])pears  to  V.    <j  f.  It  an  esjxrcial  sympathy  for 
the  poor.   Some  ot  his  most  tender  words  of  con> 
solation  were  ex])rcss|y  intended  ibr  them.  **  Behold 
the  fowls  of  tilt'  air:  for  they  sow  im^,  in  itiif  i  tJo  ' 
they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  Heavenly  ' 
Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  i 
they  ?    "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  i 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"   The  rich  were  nut  shut 
out ;  Nicodemus  the  ruler  was  received ;  the  ofier- 
injis  of  wise  men  of  the  East  were  n^vcptcd.  Itut 
let  US  not  forget  that  it  was  emphatically  to  the  poor 
that  the'  blessed  (J^^pt!  was  preached.  Poverty, 
suffered  in  fellowsirp  the  Son  of  God,  ami 

I  solaced  by  his  sympathy,  has  a  luster  greater  than 
I  that  wtddi  sparkles  from  the  diadem  of  kings.  The 
pious  I,azarus  is  comtbrtcd  not  i  :ily  wLrn  Ixirnc  to 
,  Abraham's  bosom,  but  when  lying  in  rags  at  the 
pate,  seeking  crumbs  from  the  rich  man*s  table.  His 
cru.st  may  be  sweetened  with  rcikclions  such  as 
these :  "  Am  X  poor  i  so  was  the  Lord.  Am  I 
hungry  so  was  the  Lord.  Am  I  homeless?  the 
Son  of  man  bad  not  where  to  lay  lus  bead.  Shall 


not  the  disciple  be      hid  Lord,  aivd  the  servant  as 
his  great  Master?" 

Christ.— Christ,  of  all  the  persons  in  the  world,  j 

i>  >'\\'\  fit  t  1  h>:  my  Redeemer,  Mediator,  and  .Surely, 
because  he  alone  is  both  Gud  and  man  in  one  person.  i 
If  he  was  not  man,  he  coitld  not  undertake  that  | 
ofiice  ;  if  he  was  not  God,  he  could  not  perform  it. 
If  he  was  man,  he  could  not  be  capable  of  being  . 
bonnd  ibr  me ;  if  he  was  not  God,  he  would  not  be 
.iMl  ;n  ]  :;v  my  debt.    It  w.is  man  by  whom  the 
covcn.mt  w.is  broken,  and  therefore  man  must  have  ^ 
suitable  punishment  laid  upon  him.  It  was  God  with 
whom  it  was  broken,  and  therefore  God  niiisi  have 
satis&ction  made  unto  him;  and  as  for  that  satis* 
faction,  it  was  man  that  had  offended,  and  thereiore  i 
man  alone  could  make  it  suitable.    It  was  God  th.it 
was  offended,  and  therefore  God  alone  could  make  it  . 
sufficient   The  sum  of  all  this  is,  that  man  can  ' 
suffer,  but  he  can  not  satisfy.    God  can  satisfy,  but 
he  can  not  suffer ;  but  Christ,  being  both  God  and  man, 
can  both  suffer  and  satisfy,  too,  and  so  is  perfectly 
fittc<l  both  to  suffer  for  man  and  to  make  satisfaction 
to  Cod — (o  reconcile  God  to  man,  and  man  to  God. 
And  thus  Christ,  having  assumed  my  nature  into  his  ' 
person,  and  so  satisfied  divine  ju     c  I'  .r  niy  sinii.  I  ' 
am  received  into  grace  and  favor  again  with  the  Most  1 
CsoA.—Bukcp  Sfoeridge.  \ 

Wisdom  ok  Divink  F.condmy. — "  All  things  w»rk 
tojiethcr  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  This  is 
a  truth  of  the  sweetest  and  holiest  import,  and  is 
daily  recurring  to  mc  ;  for  how  mnnv  arc  the  things 
in  conunon  life  which,  in  the  ilutLit  s  of  OUT  poor  i 
wisdom,  we  would  gladly  h.ave  otherwise  ! 

I  doubt  not  you  have  learned,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
depend  on  (lod,  day  by  d.ay,  for  your  daily  breaiL 
This  les.son  I  desire  to  learn.  How  sweet  it  is  to  be 
directed,  from  hour  to  hour,  w  ith  scarce  a  ray  of  light 
beyond!  Tlic  daikcr  the  future,  the  Sii^litLf  <^ien 
Is  faith,  and  the  more  firmly  do  we  rely  on  Utat  arm  | 
whidi  can  never  tail.  ' 

I  have  often  found  myself  attempting  to  preserve 
the  manna  till  inoniing,  but  never  succeeded.  How 
wise  is  the  economy  of  Providence  and  the  economy 
of  grace  I  How  should  we  rejoice  that  we  can  not 
lav  up  stores  for  ourselves,  either  of  wisdom  or  of  faith  ! 

.Surely  it  is  good  to  conunit  our  way  wholly  unto 
God,  without  fear  and  without  compromise.  Then 
the  pillar  of  cloud  or  <  f  :ii  j  will  go  before  us^  though 
we  may  not  always  be  able  to  recognize  if.  ( 

I  have  often  said  to  m}^^  that  if  there  should 
come  to  XTff  a  j>ermancnt  cause  for  sadness,  either 
constitutional  r  otherwise,  I  must  just  as  rcsisnirdly 
tj'L-ar  it  as  I  lia\c'  c.iriui-;  ;rjy  chccjtul  k. ilIlii'.  it--. 

I  e  willing  to  be  sad — n:r.,  't^f  i!  i(_  rather;  for 
ue  can  smile  through  tears.  Let  the  te.irs  come  if 
they  must;  they  can  not  last  finever.  We  mwt 
look  siMiwanl,  nnd  tin  our  dutv,  aiul  i  i  God's  gpod 
time  we  hluall  \v;dk  iu  ii^ht. —  fl'Mrj  JA'urj. 

Christian  CitARACiEiu — The  Chiistiau  should 
never  forget  what  he  once  was;  whose  be  now  is, 
and  what  he  soon  will  be. 
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The  Oi.n  World  in  its  New  Face.  Im^rejsioiu 
cf  Europt  in  1867-6&  By  Hmry  W.  'Btltawt. 
J'.'.'.  T.     izmo.  454.     51.75.    A'i-xii  York: 

Harder  Bros.  Cinrnmaii:  /toderi  Clarke  &f  Co. 
Dr.  Bdlows  has  here  furnished,  first  to  his  parish^ 
loners  and  t!ii  n  to  ti  c  rest  <  if  the  world,  a  scries  of 
very  readable  letters  from  a  European  tour  of  about 
six  months'  eontinaance.  The  letters  are  for  above 
ti  r.idt  r  and  s.ty"c  of  unlinan- tourists,  and,  though 
writicn  from  counirit.'s  .w  A  cities  perfectly  iaoiiliar  to 
all  readen,  and  descrij  -i .  c  of  scenes  that  have  really 
become  trite  from  their  frequent  dcs  rii  ti  n,  yet  the 
genial,  fluent,  oltcn  eloquent,  and  soinctitnca  witty 
style  of  the  writer,  and  the  free  opinions,  fearless 
Comments,  and  wide  range  of  suggestions  give  them 
an  air  of  freshness  and  originality.  Dr.  Bellows  is 
one  of  those  broad  men  with  so  many  points  of  con- 
tact and  sympathy  with  the  world  at  large  that  can  • 
8«e  and  apt>re<  iatc  much  in  a  short  time.  Prepared 
in  advance  U  years  of  study  and  observation,  quali- 
fied to  sec  and  understand  ;is  soon  as  he  shf  ulil 
readt  the  coiwtries  and  scenes  which  he  dcscrilxi;, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  he  is  able  lo  ma1<e  many 
valuable  generalizations,  to  find  many  things  which 
be  can  promptly  cnndcmn,  and  many  which  he  can 
as  prompiiy  ai  U'iuv  L,  furnishing  really  a  suggestive 
and  instructive  book  from  even  a  six  months'  tour. 
The  area  traversed  would  be  indicate<l  by  a  line 
drawn  through  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Vienna,  Trieste,  Innsbruck,  Mont  iJlanc,  Geneva, 
and  Strasbourg.  The  range  of  topics  emliraccs 
scenery,  art,  education,  manners,  charitable  insiitu- 
tiotu,  national  ch;iravU.r,  morals  and  religion,  relig- 
ious parties  and  leaders,  all  seen  through  thoroughly 
American  eyes,  and  all  studied  from  the  standi>oint 
of  "  lil)eral  Christianity."  The  place  of  this  book  is 
among  the  very  best  of  the  recent  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and 
the  reading  public  will  be  ready  to  welcome  the 
second  volumei 

PoKTKArTS  OK  CkI.EIJR ATKH  WcXMKN".     By   C.  A. 

StiinU-Bmve.    TransiaUd  from  t/u  Frtmh  by  II. 

IV.Prettmi,   i6«wi>.   Pp.^   $».  J^wi:  Jfat- 

erfs  ItrMhers.    Ciiuinnati :  /'^''.--f  Clitrke  Co. 

Roberts  Brothers  arc  doing  a  most  excellent  serv- 
ice to  American  ladies  by  issumg  in  uniform  and 
lieautiful  .«tylc  a  series  of  volumes,  giving  biograph- 
ical, historical,  and  critical  notices  of  eminent  women. 
"Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Madame  Reca- 
wler,"  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Swctthine," 
"  The  Fricndiihips  of  Women,"  and  now  "Sainte- 
Beuvc's  Portraite  of  Celebrated  Women.*'  Miss 
Treston  also  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  pub- 
lic by  assisting  in  this  enterprise  as  the  translator 
of  two  of  the  most  excellent  of  these  works.  Sainte- 


]3cuve  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  French  authors 
to  translate,  both  on  account  of  the  grace,  beaot>', 
and  exactness  of  his  style,  and  the  delicate  niccness 
of  his  anatpis  of  character  and  sharply  defined 
shades  of  thought  Miss  Preston  has  done  the  work 
in  the  present  volume  .^s  wlII  .is  h  cdi  "done  into 
English,"  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  interesthtg  books  of  the  season.  Every  dwracter 
is  a  most  inti-u-.tiii^  sttidv,  or  we  might  l>c  sure 
Sainte-Beuve  would  not  have  touched  it ;  and  though 
we  are  6miliar  with  the  biography  of  every  character 
in  the  boiik,  yet  wc  inovr  along  delightedly  t!i:i  ugh 
the  author's  biographical  details,  deUcate  analysis, 
and  critical  appreciation  of  these  eminent  women  as 
though  wc  were  reading  (  t'  tl  cm  fcir  tlie  first  time. 
Miss  Preston  has  selected  for  the  present  volume 
nine  of  Sainte-Beuve's  "fcmmea  ;**  namely  t  Madame 
de  S^vignf,  M.idame  de  Lafayette,  Madame  dc 
Souza,  Madame  Roland,  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame 
de  Duras,  Madame  de  Remnsat,  Madame  de  Krude- 
ner,  and  Madame  Guizot,  <•  .1  li  i  cmarkabie  in  herself 
and  each  different  from  the  others. 

Christian'  ADVFNTt'nrs  in  Sorrit  Africa.  By 
Kev.  Wiliiam  Taylovt  of  the  CaJifarma  CoMftremt. 
largf  lassA        SS7.  Lomtm:  ^ifjiaw,  Walfori 

d-*  Hodikr.    A'eiu  York :  Carllon  &*  Perter. 

Mr.  Taylor's  name  is  well  known  in  America*  both 
as  the  author  of  several  histmctive  and  entertaining 

works,  and  as  a  most  successful  evangelist.  Since 
1856  he  lias  been  extending  bis  evangelistic  laliors 
through  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  of  America, 
in  Canada,  and  in  Australix  In  February,  1S66,  he 
left  Australia  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where, 
cooiKrating  with  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  South 
Africa  lib  labors  were  blessed  w  ith  wonderful  itlC< 
cess,  a  marvelous  revival  of  religion  springing  up 
both  amon;;  the  foreign  residents  and  the  natives. 
The  Iwok  before  us  narrates  the  incidents  of  this 
great  work,  and  many  other  Christian  adventures  in 
South  AfifJca,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
The  author  has  also  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a  large  amount  of  information  on 
the  history,  extent,  resources,  population,  and  varied 
life  of  South  Africa.  It  is  an  interesting  and  re- 
markable narrative,  displaying  the  wonderfitl  p<twcr 
of  God's  Word  under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, and  over  the  heathen  mind.  The  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
significant  of  modem  times,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  but  the  Ijcginning  of  a  great  spiritual  w  ork 
which  shall  go  on  till  the  most  distant  tribes  and 
nations  partake  of  the  blessing.  A  very  interesting 
part  of  this  remarkable  work  originated,  and  still 
contintics  in  progress,  in  the  province  of  Natal,  the 
diocese  of  the  recreant  Bishop  Colcnso,  as  though 
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the  Divine  Spirit  would  dcmonstrntc  in  actnnl  ex- 
pej;ience  the  Uuih  of  the  Divine  Word  which  the 
apostate  Bishop  is  still  lalwring  so  induatrioosly  to 
uudcrnuii'j.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  ol  Soutli  Airica,  and  a  most  inter- 
esting  vindication  of  die  efficicnqr  and  snocew  of  fhe 
South  African  mimnoM. 

Saukai  II  Cltl.\fKS;  or,  Meditations  in  l'(rs<:  for  the 
Suiuiajis  of  a  i  icir.  By  IV.  Alority  PutuJuftt,  AI. 
A.  Sfuare  i2ttut.  223.  ^3.  JVew  Ytrk: 
Cr.iii.'u  &*  forttr,    Cttuiimad:  HUehMek  ^ 

This  is  decidedly  the  handsomest  book  yet  iMiied 

from  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  and  is  really  a 
gem  in  the  an  of  boolc-mald^g.  The  paper  is  very 
fine,  tinted,  and  calendered ;  the  type  is  clear  and 
neat;  the  page  o|)en  and  surrounded  with  a  delicate 
pink  border;  the  volume  is  bound  in  heavy  backs, 
gilt  edges  and  sides ;  the  whole  book  is  a  beautiful 
parlor  ornament  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
poems  are  mvtby  of  this  elegant  setting.  Mr. 
Ponshon  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  preacher ;  in  iact,  one 
clement  of  his  great  popularity  is  that  he  is  a  poct- 
]ircachcr,  his  sermons  abounding  in  passages  that 
could  in  a  moment  be  thrown  into  poetic  measure, 
and  would  nicet  every  requirement  of  the  poetic  art 
but  the  mere  rhjnning.  Here,  however,  wc  have  the 
poclry  measured  and  rhymed  by  the  preacher  him- 
self, and  we  arc  sure  the  volume  will  add  new  lam  els 
to  the  brow  already  almost  burdened  with  them.  The 
mo<lcst  preface  informs  us  the  book  is  "  the  offspring 
of  a  year's  enforced  pause  amid  the  activities  of  a 
busy  niini*try."  The  author  covets  for  it  three  suc- 
cc^se^  :  "  that  it  may  be  a  messenger  of  mercy  to  the 
;i:  Idl;;  that  it  may  be  acomibrter  to  the  troubled; 
and  th.it  it  may  be  a  memory  f  t  the  writer  to  many 
friends."  The  buuk  is  well  capable  ol  accomplishing 
these  three  purposes. 

Wtir.nErt  IN-  i  HK  Balance.    By  the  AiMer  of  the 
Win  and  Wear^' Seiies.    i6mo.    ^.400.  A'ew 
IWi:  Robert  Carter  6*  Bros, 

The  author  has  gained  a  sufficient  reputation 

through  the  "Win  and  Wear"  Series  to  commend 
ail  her  books  to  the  young  readers  for  whom  she 
KTites.  litis  volume  contanis  a  beautiful  story,  told 
in  pure  and  simple  Iangu.ige,  and  breathing  n  ^^^eef, 
Christian  spirit  Its  pla(%  is  in  the  home  and  the 
Sabbath  school 

A  SlSTM^S  Byb^Hoom.  By  yiam  Ittgdme.  idiwA 

.to6.    $1.50.    BrTton:  R.-'berU  BnAar*.  dn- 
cinnnii:  K.  It"'.  Carroll  <&*  Co. 

Jean  Ingelow  has  won  fbr  herself  in  the  depart- 
ment of  poetry  the  title  ot"  "I«idy  laureate,"  and, 
wttl)  the  single  exception  of  Mrs.  Browning,  has 
been  pronounced  "first  among  the  women  whom  the 
world  calls  poets ;"  and  now  that  Mrs.  Browning 
sinj^  no  more  on  earth,  she  is  the  most  gifted  li\'ing 
poetess.  Recently  she  has  been  descending  from  the 
iiighls  of  thought  and  imagination  to  <leal  with  the 
commoner  things  of  human  life,  and  through  the 
medium  of  prose,  in  a  style  as  pure,  sweet,  and  aim- 


pie  as  her  poetry,  has  licen  teaching  lc<5«nn5  nf  Hfc 
and  duty  to  the  yuuug.  The  volume  before  us  cun- 
tiuna  seven  stories^  written  evidently  for  young  peo- 
ple, but  wh^rh  through  their  pure,  happj,  Chiisiian 
spirit,  will  be  a  delight  to  all  who  will  read  them. 
We  are  struck  vrith  the  fruitless  English  in  which 
these  stories  are  written,  nnd  would  commend  thcQI 
as  models  to  writers  <ji  sturics  tor  young  people. 

Farming  for  Boys —  What  tkey  ktme  JDme,  atid  '^'Itat 
Otktnm^  Do  m  tke  CuUktaiieH  ^ Farat  andCar-- 
den — //(TP  t,i  I'l-^in,  fior^  to  Prueed,  and  'c/iut  to 
Aimai,  By  the  AuiAor  of  "■Ten  Acres  Etwugh.^^ 
Wtk  Itlminauns.  Sfuan  121RA  28&  Bw- 
ton :  lukntr  4*  fidds.  Gndtuuti:  Mert  Ctarie 
Co. 

The  title-page  of  this  handsome  litde  book  plainly 
enough  indicates  its  character,  and  we  would  .nih  isc 
every  country  household  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  per- 
fectly sure  tiiat  the  boys  will  all  eagerly  read  it  and 
learn  from  it,  and  quite  as  sure  that  many  who  ucuid 
not  like  to  be  called  bo}-s  can  learn  valuable  lessons 
in  **  what  to  do  and  bow  to  do  it*'  on  the  6nn. 

Thk  BtrrrcKFi.Y  HvNTBits.  By  Helm  S.  Cortant. 

With  JUustrations.  Square  IZmo.  /'/.  167.  /nv- 
toa:  'JHeimar  &*  J-ietds.  Cinamult:  /i.  Uarit  cf 
Co. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  b.\r  the  one  named 
nl'L>ve.  It  frrnts  of  the  butterfly  l.miilv,  giving  dt- 
seriptiuns  and  illustiaiions  of  many  \aiictics,  .md  in 
a  most  interesting  manner  relates  the  habits  of  these 
bcnntiful  inhabit.ints  .-Mir  wovd--  aii.J  Mir.ad<>«>. 
The  illustrations  are  true  to  ];tt,  having  betn  drawn 
and  engraved  with  great  care  and  accuracy  from  spec- 
imens in  the  author's  collection.  The  little  book 
will  introduce  the  boys  and  girls  to  the  study  of  a 
delightful  brandi  of  natural  history. 

JoJiN  MiiH  N  AND  ms  Times.    A  //istoritai  jVi^urJ. 

By  Max  King.    From  the  German  h'  F.  Ji^t  Jtin. 

With  Illustrations  (y  Gaston  Pay.    ix  o.    Pj>.  30S. 

ClotL    $2.   Nn^  York:  D.  A^k^  ^  Co.  Om- 

dr,:  :!::  R.  If.  Carroll  Co. 
Beaumarciiais.   a  IJittoricai  NaveL   By  A.  £. 

BfoekvtgiL  Ftvm  tke  GermoM  iy  TkMu  f.  Bod- 
ford.    Illuitrated  by  Gaston  Fay.    %:-c.    J'/.  295. 

ClotA,   $2.   NewYori:   D.  AffUtm  if  Co.  Cm- 

timuMi  B,  W,  ComB  6*  Co. 

These  are  two  additional  historical  romances  of  the 
kind  for  the  translation  and  republication  of  whicii 
the  A  ppleions  are  becoming  Cunous.  Both  are  highly 
entertaining  and  instructive.  The  great  ]>oet  oi 
"  Paradise  Lost "  is  the  most  prominent  character  in 
the  first  work,  and  the  roost  important  episodes  of  hi« 
eventful  life  are  narrated  in  a  chamiing  and  impiess- 
ive  manner ;  and  around  him  are  grouped  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  great  period,  w  hom  the  author 
presents  to  us  in  a  variety  of  scenes  and  intidcnts 
mth  such  lifelike  fidelity,  that  the  whole  work  gi^n 
us  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  cory.plcte  pen  pic- 
lure  of  England  and  its  representative  men  in  tiie 
middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  Beaunwrchais,  a 
grandee  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV,  gives  the  name 
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to  the  second  work,  though  il  U  really  a  graphic  pen- 
picture  "if  the  sliirin|4  ante  rcvrdtitionnry  times  of 
"Old  r.iris."  The  ic:naik.i'.>Ic  and  vaiied  career  of 
Beauniarchai>,  bom  of  a  watch-maker,  promoted  to 
the  positi./n  of  tcai  hcr  of  tlic  li.irp  to  the  daughters 
of  the  kiniT,  so  gaining  the  entrSt  of  court  society, 
married  to  .1  ladjr  of  wealth,  Sunoiu  as  a  writer  of 
music  and  drama*,  a  svnipathizcr  wiili  the  United 
States  in  their  revoluiioiuj)  .■>uu;^lt:,  a  bankrupt  in 
fortune,  and  dying  in  poverty  in  old  age,  is  the  thread 
of  romance  runniiig  thnxigh  the  weightier  history. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ou>  MORTAi.m*  and  Thk  IJlack  Dwarf. — Two 
more  of  the  series  nf  tlnj  W.ivcrlry  Novels,  issued  in 
paper  antl  at  the  low  price  01  23  cents  each.  The 
UXCOMMBKCIAL  TRAVELER.  By  CharUt  Dukcns. 
Paper,  "^^  rents.  An  ad(li*i  >nal  vohime  of  tlic  ebcap 
edition  ol  the  works  of  iJickens.  Ail  the  above  arc 
from  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  R.  W.  Carroll 
&  Co.,  Cindnnati. 


liAKM's  Pictorial  Ristokv  of  THE  Geeat 

Kkuelliov.  Ni)s.  29,  30,  31,  (/«</  32.  40  cciils  per 
number.  .\\-u>  York:  Harper  ^  Bu>t!i,Ts.  Cittcin- 
mui:  Rolieri  Clarke  &•  Co.  Three  more  numbers  will 
complete  t^li^  ^;ic.u  work.  Number  32  carries  the 
hi.story  to  llit  t-^ijluic  ol  Pcttraburg  and  Kichmond. 

Chambers's  Encyclopedia  of  Univkksai. 
Knowledge.  JVa  130,  25  tetOf.  Phitaddphia  :  j. 

B,  I.ippituolt  Co.  Cittcinnati:  Ki.'lxrt  Clarlc  fr* 
CV.  This  great  worlc  is  also  nearing  its  completion. 
The  present  nomberB  are  appendlxed  to  the  hody  of 
the  work,  and  have  reached  the  letter  R  in  thia  addi- 
tional matter. 

Music.  Sub  Rosa.  A  Ballad.  Words  by  Emma 
H.  .Mason.  Music  by  li.  Linwood.  Published  by 
Cottier  &  Denton,  liuilalo.  Grant,  our  Great  Cim- 
maiiJn:  Si  n.:  and  cfiorus  liy  Bernard  Covert.  7/ie 
Drunkard  i  JJome.  1  emjjerance  song  and  choi  tis,  by 
Frank  1  loward.  Both  published  by  W.  W.  Whitney, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


ONTHLY 


GUNF-RAL  Confi:r};nck  Ei.rcTi'JXs. — Altliough 
most  of  our  readers  arc  already  informed  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections  In  our  General  Conference  at 
Chicago,  we  give  the  list  of  officers  elected : 

T.  Carlton,  D.  D.,  of  the  Genesee  Conference, 
Book  Agent  at  New  York. 

J.  L;tnahan,  D.  D.,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
Assistant  Book  Agent  at  New  York. 

Eleazer  Thomas,  Assistant  Book  Agent,  San  Fran* 
cb<-o,  California. 

L.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  of  the  Rock  River  Confer- 
ence, Book  Agent  of  the  Western  Book  Concern. 

J.  M.  Wahlen,  D.  D.,  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference, 
Assistant  Book  Agent  of  the  Western  Book  Con- 
cern. 

L).  Curry,  D.  D.,  of  the  New  York  East  Confer- 
ence, Editor  of  the  Chrutian  Advocate  at  New  York. 
D.  D.  Wfaedon,  D.  D.,  of  the  New  York  East  Con- 

iercncc,  editor  of  the  .Methodut  Quarterly  Rn^ieiv. 

L  W.  Wiley,  D.  D.,  of  the  Newark  Conference, 
Editor  of  the  Ladief  Reposiinry. 

S.  M.  Merrill,  D.  D.,  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  Ed- 
itor of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate, 

J.  M.  Rdd,  D.  D.,  of  the  East  Genesee  Conference, 
E<litor  of  the  AWth-lVtstt-m  Christian  Advocate. 

.S.  IL  .Vesbit,  D.  D.,  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference, 
Kdieor  of  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate. 

li.  F.  Crary,  D.  D.,  of  the  Missouri  Conference, 
tflitor  of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate. 

D.  D.  Lore,  D.  D.,  of  the  Genesee  Conference, 
Editrjr  of  the  A'orthcrn  Christian  AJzwijJe. 

H.  C.  Hcnson,  D.  D.,  of  the  Oregon  Coitfereucc, 
Editor  uf  the  Cali/trraia  Christian  Advocate. 


j^ECORD. 

Rev.  Isa.ic  Dillon,  of  tlic  Oregon  Conference,  Ed- 
itor of  the  Pacific  Christian  Advocate. 

W.  Nast.  D.  D.,  of  the  Central  German  Confer- 
ence, Editor  of  the  German  A^olegittt  and  German 

puliiicatioas. 

D.  Wise,  D.  D.,  of  the  Providence  Conference,  Ed- 
itor of  the  Sunday  School  Admottt  Sunday  SChool 
book.s,  and  tract  publications. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  of  the  Rock  River  Conference, 
Editor  of  the  Sumtyf  Sekoel  ^^mmat,  and  books  of 
instruction. 

J.  P.  Dorbtn,  IX  D.,  of  the  Fhihiddphia  Confer- 
ence, Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 

Society. 

W.  L.  Harris,  D.  D.,  of  the  Central  Ohb  Confer- 
ence, First  Aaeiatant  Secretary  of  the  Miasionaty  So- 
dety. 

A.  J.  K>-nett,  D.  D.,  of  the  Upper  Iowa  Confer, 
cnce.  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Church  Eittcn. 
sion  Society. 

The  election  of  Second  Assistant  Missionary  Sec- 
retary, to  reside  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was 
indefinitely  postponed,  and  not  again  called  up. 

Catxoucs. — ^Tlie  following  extract,  from  the  Cath- 
olic  Almanac  for  i)i68,  published  in  New  York,  shows 
the  wonderful  increase  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
last  few  years  in  America  :  In  i860  the  .American  Cy- 
clopedia estimated  that  there  were  only  a  little  over 
3,000,000  Catholicy  in  the  United  States  adhering  to 
their  doctrines.  The  best  Cathohc  authorities  now 
deckue  that  nearly  5,000,000  persons  lH:long  to  their 
denomination.   In  1850  there  were  in  Rhode  Uland 
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and  Connecticut  only  16,000  Catholics ;  there  arc 
now  125,00a  At  the  sonic  time  Pennsylvania  con- 
tained 89^501,  while  there  are  at  |wesent  275,000  in 
the  diocese  at  Phil.idclphia  alone.  In  Illinois  there 
were  19,100,  and  the  district  about  Chicago  now  alone 
oontains  isOiOoa  The  diocese  of  Albany  and  BuflUo 
have  430,000,  au-iinst  126,2SS  in  the  whole  State 
of  New  York  in  1850;  and  there  are  90^000  in  Mich- 
igan, while  in  1850  there  were  bat  16,122.  The  Cath- 
olic population  iii  five  New  England  States,  exclud- 
ing Massachusetts,  numbers  198,00%  In  New  York, 
leaving  out  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  430,000 ; 
Indiana,  105,000 ;  Wieconsin,  300,000 ;  Iowa,  1 10,000  ; 
and  part  of  Ohio^  90^000.  The  Catholics  in  Canada 
*number  900^00% 

Origin  of  tiik  Americvn  Missionary  Board.— 
On  the  28th  of  June,  iSlo^  twenty-one  deifiymen  of 
Ma*sac!ui>ei;s  o.'iu I'lied  in  the  Ac.nlt  tr.v  lii:i!i.!iiig  of 
the  quiet  village  of  Bradford,  to  concert  measures  fur 
the  up-building  of  Zion.  Tn  the  midst  of  that  little 
li.md  of  brethren,  four  young  men,  members  of  the 
"Divinity  College,"  presented  theniselves»  and  re- 
spectlully  reqtiested  the  attention  of  their  reverend 
fathers  to  ccrl.iin  st.ilcnients  and  inquiiic!s.  They 
staUti  that  "their  minds  iiad  long  been  im]ires<icd 
with  the  doty  and  importance  of  iiersonally  attempt- 
ing a  misdon  to  tlie  heathen  ;  and  that,  afv.r  a  prnyer- 
Ail  conskleration  of  the  subject,  they  consider  them- 
selves as  devoted  to  this  work  for  life,  whenever  God, 
in  his  providence,  shall  open  the  way."  They  iisquired 
"  whether,  with  their  present  views  and  feelings,  they 
ought  to  renounce  the  object  of  missions  as  either 
visionary  or  impracticable ;  if  not,  to  what  portion 
of  the  world  Ihcy  .should  direct  their  attent-im,  and 
whether  they  mny  expect  patronajje  and  support." 
\Vc  scarcely  nccil  to  add  that  the  names  of  Judson, 
Nott,  Mills,  and  Ncnxll,  were  appended  to  this 
memorial. 

The  Committee  of  the  Association  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred,  reported,  on  the  following  day, 
that  these  four  young  men  "ought  not  to  renounce 
the  '>f  missions,  but  sacredly  to  cherish  their 

present  views  in  relation  to  that  object,"  and  sub- 
Batted  to  the  Association  the  inquin,-,  "  whether  the 
peculiar  and  abiding  impressions  bj*  which  they — the 
memorialists— are  influenced,  ought  not  lo  be  grate- 
ftilly  recognized  as  a  Divine  intimation  of  something 
good  and  grc.it  in  relation  to  the  propaj^alion  of  the 
Gospel,  and  calling  for  corresponding  attention  and 
cxcition-s."  Thereupon,  it  wss  voted,  "That  there 
be  instituted  by  this  General  Association  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  wa}'S  and  means,  and  adopting  and  prose- 
cuting measures  for  promoting  the  spread  of  the 
Go.spcl  in  heathen  lands."  Voted,  aUo,  "  That  fer- 
vently commending  thcra  to  the  grace  of  God,  we 
advise  the  young  gentlemen  whose  request  is  before 
US,  in  the  way  of  earnest  prayer  and  diligent  attention 
to  suitable  studies  and  means  of  information,  and 
putting  themselves  under  the  patronnge  and  <lircction 
of  the  lioard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
humbly  to  wait  the  openings  and  guidance  of  I'rovi- 
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dence  in  respect  to  thdr  great  and  fwrrllfnt  de- 
sign." 

Thus  originated  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners fur  Foreign  Missions.  Thus  was  dropf<d 
into  the  earth  a  handful  uf  corn,  on  the  top  of  the 
moimtaJiis»tbe  fruit  whereof  now  shakes  like  Lebanon. 

STATismcs  OF  MsniODrsM.— To  a  late  number  of 

The  Methodist,  ]iiiiUt(l  in  New  ^'i  rk.  \\c  .,tc  in- 
debted for  the  following  statistics  of  Mcthudibin.  It 
may  lie  well  to  pojider  these  figures  in  connectio 
with  the  article  entitled  "The  Church  of  tlic  Future," 
published  in  this  month's  Repository.  The  foUuwiug 
is  a  r^nme  for  1867 : 

1.  4^te•.hcKli^t  F.piiicop.-xl  Cliurcli  ~  „„........„..  971,*:* 

3.  MctlxnliHl  Kpiscp.i!  Church  South  --Tn- iiinii---  t-  fc»^55 

3-  ■]  he  .Methodist  L'liiitch   I 

4.  'I  hc  .Mcthod:st  rrolutUnt  Church  J 

5.  The  AmericAii  W«tl««u&......_........».....~ 

'j.  1  he  Primitive  Methodist  in  die  United  Suica. 

7.  Free  Metticxlists.  ..«^„.. 

8.  EvailKcUc.ll  i.lliii:.  .....M... 

<).  .•\trlr;in  M cili' ■ili'-t  Kp  •■cfrjT.il  Church  

10.  Atru  .11  M'-t  i  dist  Ei'iscoial  Zion  C'hurch  

11.  Mcthodisi  Kpi^cuiaJ  Church  

13.  We»leyan  Methodisu  ia  Engiaiid  aad 

fcrcncc*  .M........M 

13.  Primitive  Methodi'it?  >..m..> 

14.  United  Metliodist  Kre«  i.'hurehca-^M.. 
I  S.  MclhiKlist  New  Coimectu'ii  

10  \V'c«lcy.in  Reform  Uniof   'y  ',"3 

17.  Uible  Christiana   Sj.S-'ii 

■8.  ChiiRh  MeiltodiM*  ia  iKiand....~..~..>..«.M.»~....».  «isl 

7'he  number  of  probationers,  as  fiv  as  we  have 

been  alile  to  a'sccrtnin,  were  as  foDows: 

.MciIicmI' t  Kpi'.<.updl'i  Church  1 74.215 

Methonist  l',pi-( np.nl  Church  Soutll  ||<>.^I} 

Wesieyuii  MeitivHh»la  iu  En(UiMl.....................>.._._  4J^73 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  aO  the  brancbee 

of  Methodism  together  have,  in  iS6S,  over  ^^.occ.oco 
members.  Including  the  number  of  probationers, 
the  mfftiffist  tt  Methodists  will  readi  3,500^000^  rep- 
resenting a  Methodist  population  of  aboat  i6kQoo,ooa 

rROmaTAKTISM  IK  Fr.\NCE.— Sixty  years  .it;  1  there 
was  scarcely  a  Protestant  congregation  in  the  noitii 
of  France ;  now  there  are  over  loa  Thirty  years 
ago  there  were  not  600  Protestant  pxstois  there; 
now  there  are  not  less  than  1,00a  Then  there  were 
not  twenty  Frotestant  temples  ip  the  Soutbcm  De- 
partments; now  there  are  mine  tlun  150  places  of 

worsliip. 

Amkkican  Tract  Society. — Wc  give  a  full  ex- 
hibit of  the  dohtgs  of  this  Society  as  shown  in  tiiHr 
last  Annual  Report,  subniifcJ  .1*.  the  Anni\ers3rT 
held  in  May.  The  report  says  tliat  in  iS22  the  total 
receipts  of  all  the  tract  societies  were  but  abuut 
^2,500  in  donatiiiii^.,  .-im!  .■'^.oc-o  for  sales.  This  yc.ir 
the  donations  and  legacies  to  the  Society  have  been 
$118,000,  sales  $400,000;  total,  $5t8,ooa  During 
the  year  there  were  printed  1,072,780  volumes,  and 
in  43  years  22,877,379  volumes  ;  206,808,887  publica- 
tions, American  Messenger,  i6.t,ooo  monthly;  Child's 
PajKr,  350,000 ;  Botschaficr,  in  German,  32,000.  Total 
monthly  periodicals,  546,00a  Gratuitous  distribu- 
tions for  the  year,  556,696.83.  Receipts  and  expendi- 
ture.s,  donations  and  legacies,  ?i  18,773.71;  aaleSk 
$400,057.34.  Total,  with  balance  in  treasury,  f5i9b- 
614.95  >  ^'^^  expenses  lesiriiig  a  hsDance  of  $1,635.10 
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in  the  treasury.  The  report  further  says  that  during 
the  }-ear  273  colporteurs  have  lalwred  in  23  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  adjacent  British  provinces. 
Thev  held,  or  addres.ted,  8.229  religious  meetings; 
made  254,862  £unily  visits;  conversed  or  prayed 
with  t7«Kit7  liunilies;  found  34,748  Protestant  fiim- 
i-ics  \\\\o  neglected  evangelical  preaching;  14,603 
families  of  Roman  Catholics  ;  14,356  destitute  of  all 
re1?f!ir>us  boolcs  except  the  Bible,  and  8,212  Protestant 
f.iiii;!'rs  without  the  ni^Ir.  During  27  \(  :i:s  the  sta- 
tl.-<sical  results  have  been  as  follows:  Time  employed 
cqtial  to  the  service  of  one  man  for  $0,^  months ; 
8,S-7.665  volume-  --"l'!  ;  r'.Tqo.i  10  voli;ri  -rmlrd  ; 
237,075  religions  meetings  held  or  addressed ;  9,851,- 
519  fhmity  visits  made ;  5,314,107  fiunilies  conversed 
with  on  personal  religion,  or  prayc<l  with  ;  1,323,614 
Trott  -iant  families  habitually  neglecting  evangelical 
prciching ;  847,927  fiimilies  of  Roman  Catholics ; 
50^S72  TV  't '<tant  families  destitute  of  the  HiMc  ; 
820,510  families  destitute  of  all  religious  books  ex- 
cept the  Bible ;  tlie  grants  of  money  Ibr  foreign  and 
pagan  lands  amoanted  to  f  10,00a 

Mf  1 1  fr's  ORiitAN  Houses  in  Bristol,— The  life 
of  {•":iit)i  exhibited  by  George  ^^uIlcr  has  been  pub- 
!i^hc'.t  in  this  country,  but  the  annual  reports  of  his 
orphan  houses  better  show  how  wonderful  his  work 
hn?  been.  The  in-tir",t?on  which  he  founded  h.a.s  Ixicn 
in  existence  about  thirty-three  years.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work,  ;f  3(9,000  have  been  con- 
1i  ibiitf:<l ;  alvove  16,000  children  and  adults  have 
Ixcn  in.strncted  in  the  schools  free  of  dtarge ;  42,000 
copies  of  the  Bible,  and  nearly  54,000  copies  of  the 
Xcw  Testament,  10,000  of  the  rsnlm';  and  other 
smaller  ]>ortions  of  the  .Scriptures,  in  diflercnt  lan- 
guages,  and  about  39,000  of  tracts  and  other  books, 
in  several  languages,  have  been  circulated.  Fnr 
ihcM:  books  £7,741  have  been  spent.  Three  large 
houses,  costing  £6ofioo,  have  been  built  and  fur- 
ni-bci1;  also,  2,26^  orphans  have  !  ecu  taken  care  of, 
and  two  other  houses  are  in  process  of  erection  to 
accommodate  hundreds  of  otiier  orphans  ready  to 
en?LT.  Homes  arc  easily  obtained  tor  these  orphans, 
when  they  are  ready  to  leave  the  institution,  where 
they  can  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry. 
In  iMiiwrr  to  prayer  a  kind  Provi<lcnre  lias  mcrcifiilly 
pte^rved  from  cholera  the  inmates  of  this  institu- 
tfrm.  when  the  disease  prevailed  around,  and  the 
scr  oruy  of  othcr  prevailing  epidemicshasbeen  greatly 

niitigitcd. 

TlJE  Moravians. — This  pioneer  Church  in  the 
mTK^ionary  work  in  this  country  has  a  membershij) 

of  al^ut  24,450 — over  all  the  world  we  Stippose. 

There  are  about  70,311  in  their  foreign  field  con- 
it«ct«d  with  thehr  Church— «carty  three  dmea  as 
many  as  compose  the  entire  home  Church. 

1      M.n  r\  India. — In  India,  the  total  number 

r>f  the  I'nglish  population  N  rrpirtcd  to  Ive  150,000. 
(Ji  these  58,000  arc  in  the  aim.,  3,500  are  govern- 
incni  ofScials  or  clergymen,  and  the  remaining  88,500 
rif  rn[T<->t'r<l  in  trade.  Tt  'sefm*  almost  inconceivable 
liiat  this  handttil  of  Englishmen  could  overawe  and 


rule  with  arbitrary  power  a  population  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  miUioiis  of  Hindoos,  and  the  fact  that 
they  do,  illnstrates  the  gepins  and  courage  of  the 
ruling  class,  and  tbe  eliemina^  and  cowardice  of  the 

nati\es. 

Hair  Cloth. — The  factory  of  the  Pawtuckct  Hair 
Cloth  Co.,  at  Pawtucket,  R.  t.,  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  countr\'.  It  was  estalilisht-d  in  i^'Si. 
The  building  is  2CO  feet  long,  50  wi<le,  and  fotir 
stories  high,  with  a  dye  famtse  80  by  50  attached. 
The  machinery,  which  was  invented  by  Isaac  Lii^ds- 
lej-,  is  driven  by  water  power.  The  factory  has  room 
for  500  looms,  but  only  337  are  now  In  operation, 
f a.  1i  !i;iii'n;;  i  it  fwr  \:irds  of  hair  doth  per  day. 
The  number  of  hands  employed  is  150,  and  the 
annual  eonsimtption  of  rough  hair  is  150,000  pounds— 
all  of  which  is  imported  at  a  cost  of  70  to  75  cents 
per  pound. 

Pric£  of  Gold. — The  lowest  price  for  gold  far 
1867  was  132,  January  3d,  and  the  highest  146  3-8, 
Sejitf iti!>fr  I2l]..  a  r:iiii;c  of  dnlv  14  3.4  per  cent., 
and  the  smallest  since  suspension.  Even  in  1^62, 
the  first  year  gold  became  an  article  of  merchandise, 
it  fluctuated  37  3-4  per  cent.  In  1S64  the  range  w.».s 
133  S-S  per  ocnt,  (151  3-8  to  285,)  and  in  1865  the 
range  reached  ro6  t-4  per  cenfc,  but  that  was  a  down- 
ward  -I.., It;  t'l'itn  2;.;  !-2  in  J.inuary  tO  138  I-4  in 
M.ay,  and  up  agasn  to  i.;o  in  No%cmbcr. 

Freight  on  Railroads. — A  report  for  one  of  the 
committees  in  Congress  shows  the  tannage  and  value 
of  freight  transported  during  the  year  ending  March 
I,  1S67,  across  the  State  of  Illinois,  westward  of  the 
meridian  of  Chicngo,  from  which  it  appears  that  there 
w.as  transported,  over  eight  railroads  ritnnirg  east- 
ward, 3,358,000  tuns  of  freight,  of  the  value  of  |235,- 
000,000,  and  westward,  r,34«^ooo  tuns,  of  the  value 

of  541 1.CCO.OOO— tlie  ■  '  ira  i\ cni' r.t  ,  !iv 'i  iSitillg 

to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  4,703,300  luns  of 
freight,  of  the  value  of  $646,000,000,  an  amount 
ef;iinl  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce 

of  the  country. 

PROGRFJiS  IN  China. — At  tbe  recent  banquet  given 
in  San  Francisco  to  the  Chinese  Embassy,  Mr.  Pur 
lingame  summed  up  the  progress  of  China  ."-incc 
i860,  the  year  of  the  new  treaty,  as  follows :  Trade 
has  increased  from  #82,000^000  to  S^co.coo.cco ; 
stcanilHi.Tt!*  have  been  multiplied;  arsenals  have  Iccn 
built ;  lighthouses  have  been  erccled  ;  hundred.s  of 
foreigners  have  been  taken  Into  the  civil  service  of 
China  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  world;  Wheaton's  International  l^nw  has  be- 
come, and  is  taken  as  a  tcxt-lxtok  for  that  great 
cni[nre;  the  influence  of  Christian  missions  has  been 
advanced  from  the  ^'ellow  Sea  even  to  (be  great 
j)lains  of  Mongolia;  a  great  college  has  Iccn  estab- 
lished at  I'ckin,  where  foreign  or  ir  a  :i:  -cicncc  is 
to  l>c  looked  up  to  by  the  eleven  il.ous.mil  students 
fif  China,  who  go  up  every  three  years  to  take  their 
third  aiui  fourth  degCCCa,**  The  Chinese  I'ndiassy 
now  visiting  this  cniir'ni'  mn'i^ts  of  eight  distin- 
guished officers,  and  tiitccn  servants. 
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Thb  Ladies  Rbpositort. 


pDITOR'S  jABLE. 


Cincinnati  Wicsi.kyan  Fi  mai.e  College. — llie 
Trustees  of  this  institution  have  /urnisbed  us  with  a 
very  fine  steel  engraving  of  their  new  college  ImiM- 
ing  ;  ami  so  bcautitul  rhc  structure,  so  artistic  the 
pi«^ijrc  and  engraving,  and  so  appropriate  the  subject 
to  tlic  jjurposes  of  the  Ladies*  Repository,  that  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  plate  as  one  of  our 
embellishments  far  the  present  number.  It  is  claimed, 
and  we  think  accurately,  that  the  'Wesle3fan  Female 
Co11c.l;c,  of  t^incinnati,  was  the  first  institution  in  the 
land  fur  females  hearing  the  high  privileges  conferred 
by  a  college  charter,  and  from  the  very  beginning  it 
has  been  the  hope  and  purpose  of  the  friends  of  the 
institution  to  raise  it  to  a  rank  fully  equal  to  any  of 
the  colleges  for  males.  After  a  history  of  successes 
and  strnyslcf,  triumphs  and  embarrassments  of  about 
twenty-six  years'  duration,  the  hopes  of  its  friends 
are  now  about  to  be  realized.  On  the  14^1  of  May, 
1842,  a  meeting  of  the  Methodist  preachers  of  Cin- 
cinnati convened  in  the  Western  Advocate  ofiice  to 
consider  the  founding  of  an  institution  for  tlie  educa- 
tion of  girl.*,  a  want  then  greatly  felt  in  the  city,  and 
in  a  large  western  territory  surrounding  the  city. 
Among  them  were  I-  I.  Ilamline,  afterward  a  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrcbi  DOW  gone  to  his 
reward  and  res? ;  Charles  Klliott,  now  venerable  in 
}\;ars  and  in  honors ;  J.  L  Grovcr,  G.  C.  Crum,  W. 
H.  Lawder,  Adam  Miller,  Wm.  Nast,  T.  Harrison, 
L.  Swormstcdt,  J.  P.  Kiibreth,  and  Wm.  Herr.  This 
meeting  in<lorsed  the  enterprise,  and  appointed  a 
public  mectin;;  to  arouse  the  interest  and  coo|)era- 
tion  of  the  city.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  of 
twenty-two,  with  IJishop  Morris  as  chairman,  was 
appoint' vl.  vv  ii.  i.i-tructions  to  proceed  at  once  to 

The  (-on.miticc  had  its  hist  meeting  ;it  tb.c  IJook 
Concern,  on  tlie  first  day  of  June,  1S42,  and  determ- 
ined to  obtain  rooms  and  o|)en  the  institution  in  the 
approaching  Autumn.  A  good  Providence  directed 
them  in  the  selection  of  a  first  President  Rev.  Per- 
lee  B.  Wilbcr  w.is  chosen,  and  for  seventeen  years, 
with  the  assiiitancc  of  his  estimable  and  cfticicnt  wife, 
most  energetically  and  successfully  conducted  the 
educational  interests  of  the  institi  firn.  But  few 
teachers  succeed  in  so  thoroughly  impressing  tliem- 
selves  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  pupils  as 
did  Mr.  Wilbcr.  His  name  is  yet  ■^<^  fr:i.rr:int  ns 
ointment  among  the  Alumna:,  and  his  power  and 
infiuence  are  yet  <elt  in  the  destinies  of  the  institU" 
i:-n.  Tlis  piij^ils  have  dctcrminrd  to  assign  a  per- 
petual place  to  his  memor}'  in  one  of  the  elegant 
memorial  windows  of  the  new  bidlding. 

The  school  opened  in  .Septcml>er,  1842,  in  rcnfcd 
rooms,  where  it  continued  for  one  year,  and  then 
removed  to  leased  premises  on  Seventh-street,  which 
it  occupied  for  five  years.  Educationally  the  institu* 


tion  was  a  success  from  the  very  lieginning.  The 
first  annual  Catalogue  contained  134  names,  and  the 
numbers  rapidly  increased  till,  after  the  period  of 

seven  years,  the  Catalogue  contained  479.  These 
students  were  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  land. 
About  3,500  young  ladies  have  received  more  or  less 

of  their  education  in  this  institution,  .md  its  rcgul  ir 
graduates  exceed  300  in  number.  In  1859  Mr.  Wilbcr 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  D. 

I).,  who  nobly  lx>rc  up  the  institution  i:r.rl(  r  the  L  ss 
of  its  popular  and  lieloved  President,  and  a  pressure 
of  financial  embarrassment,  till  the  dote  «f  tlie  col> 
Icgiatc  year  of.iS63.  lie  was  Succeeded  by  Rev.  R, 
S.  Rust,  D.  D,,  who  for  three  j-ears  more  energetic- 
ally, and  mth  increasing  patronage  and  prosp<i;ty, 
conducted  the  institution  till  it  liecame  necess.iry  10 
retire  from  the  old  college  building;*,  and  to  suspend 
the  school  till  the  erection  of  the  new  collie. 

Financially  the  College,  like  so  many  others  of  cur 
educational  institutions,  has  had  a  life  of  struggle  and 
embarrassment.  Beginning  on  a  wrong  piintiple, 
that  of  a  joint-stock  c  liiixmy,  the  holders  of  llic 
stock  having  large  scholarship  privileges,  aicd  sii 
insiiiricicnt  amount  of  stork  l>eing  taken  lo  erect  the 
buildings  and  furnish  the  institution  withotlt  leaving 
it  incimdjcrcd  with  debt,  it  was  only  a  quc-tinn 
of  how  many  years  the  Trustees  would  \ic  abJe  lo 
manage  the  constantly  incrcxsing  embarnus^nitnl";. 
For  about  seventeen  years  the  skill  and  p.it^:;  '  >  f 
the  Trustees  kejit  the  <lay  of  doom  in  al>cy.i;icc.  iUit 
at  length  it  came,  and  the  college  buildings  wen  sold. 
Under  the  inspiration  chictly  of  I'i^l  ip  f'lark,  a  new 
organization  was  effected,  the  stiiou;  was  continued 
in  the  old  premises  under  a  lease,  the  old  colle);,e 
was  afterward  repiml  .istd  Sy  the  i.cu  l:  .itr',  and 
subsequently  sold  again  under  an  avlvaiicc,  wru  n  it 
Ixrcame  apparent  that  drcumstanccs  were  rapidly 
becoming  mnrc  r.iisiiiH  ui^  f  ir  tictti.  ii  of  new 
buildings  in  a  Itctlcr  iuc.iiity,  and  on  the^utcr  founda- 
tion of  the  generous  benefactions  of  the  friends  of 
e<hication. 

By  the  saic  of  itie  1  'd  college  piupcity  the  Board 
fiMmd  itself  in  possession  of  $20,000  dcir  cj  r.IJ 
iiiatmhri'.ncf.  \\\  (A'\  htiry 'nL;-L;>  ■  ii:u!,  frutn  wl^iuh 
the  interred  were  lx.tng  rapiJly  rtuiovtd,  li.-\d  Ix- 
longed  to  Wesley  Chapel,  being  held  by  it  in  joint 
interest  for  Wesley,  Morris,  and  Trinity  Churches. 
It  liad  been  suggested  to  give  this  to  the  C<)ne^;e 
under  its  old  organisatioit,  but  the  emiiarrxssments 
of  the  institution,  and  especinllv  the  iili"nrr.i1ity  uith 
which  some  few  held  their  stotk,  had  prcveiilefl  this. 
The  donation  was  now  made  by  Wesley  Ch.T]>el  in 
the  s]iirit  of  a  nnf'V  crn'-rn>.ifv,  t'lc  oilier  Churches 
consenting.  By  an  arrangement  with  tlic  Lapsbt 
Church,  which  held  an  ad^nhig  cemetery,  a  new 
street  was  opened  through  the  grounds,  and  nmed 
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Wcaley  A^'cnuc  ;  the  bodies  remaining  in  the  cjTounfi 
were,  by  consent  of  friencb,  tentkrly  rciatcncd,  cqd- 
Mdenible  portions  of  the  property  sold  for  the  erec- 
tion of  elegant  mansions,  and  n  fine  lot  rcscned  for 
the  College,  leaving  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  Trustees 
ftom  this  soarce  whidi  may  in  round  numbers  be 
pla«d  at  $50,000. 

The  year  tii66  was  the  Centenary  of  American 
Methodism^  and  the  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  Female 
College  wxs  made  one  '  f  tlie  local  objects  for  con- 
tributions. A  Ladies'  Centenary  Association,  inchid- 
ing  the  Alrnnna?,  was  rormed,  which  coo|xrratcd  in 
the  movement.  Tlie  Cciitenarv  <iii!i^criplin;i  nmonnts 
to  about  $30,000,  and  it  is  conhdcntly  expected  that 
the  dtixens  of  Cincin)iati  will  increase  it  to  at  least 
S50.OCX?.  T!ifl  foundations  of  tiie  new  College  ucic 
laid  in  the  Summer  of  iJi67,  on  the  26th  of 
September  an  immense  congregation  of  ladBes  and 
pMitlcnien  asscmblctl  on  the  grounds,  to  witness  the 
laying  of  the  curncr-stone,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
ticw  grounds  and  oprising  buildh^  to  the  fiiture 
hktory  of  the  T; ?.'.?//  Wtsli-yitri  K  mnU  CoUt^. 

No  description  we  could  give  would  convey  to  the 
reader  a  better  idea  of  ttie  elegant,  oommodlous,  and 
duralilc  structure  than  is  given  by  the  engraving. 
Its  internal  arrangements  and  Anish  are  in  keeping 
with  its  external  appearance,  and  in  its  adaptations 
to  .ill  the  purposes  of  a  female  college,  both  for  the 
residence  and  for  tl»e  instruction  of  the  pupils,  it 
would  be  ^flicBlt  to  conceive  any  thing  more  perfect. 
The  whn'c  ;>  h;i«;ffn!np  to  completion,  and  the 
Trustees  are  contidcnt  they  will  be  able  to  open 
the  College  to  the  public  alxMit  the  middle  of  Sep- 
femHtr.  or  certainly  by  the  first  of  Octolicr.  We 
bespeak  for  it  a  full  patronage  at  its  very  opening,  to 
crown  and  reward  the  labors  of  the  generous  and 
persevering  friends  who  have  struggled  fiw  the  con- 
summation of  the  noble  enterprise. 

Lay  Representation. — The  recent  General  Con- 
ference enfranchised  the  women  of  the  Methodic*. 

Kpiscopal  Church  by  giving  them  the  right  of  vote 
in  determining  the  question  of  "lay  delegation"  or 
**no  lay  delegation,'*  when,  in  June,  1869,  the  issue 
shnll  l)e  prcscntt-1  to  tiie  \  i)ie  i  f  tl.e  Cliurch.  For  ; 
this  reason,  and  that  our  readers  may  lave  it  in  a 
convenient  form  for  preservation  and  reference,  we 
;  ^-'-nt  here  the  plan  thnr  w  i^  n  l. -.{i  il  uiih  -o  much 
unanimity  by  the  Conference.  At  a  future  time  wc 
win  discnss  its  merits.  The  motion  on  strildng  out 

the  word  "-ii  I'e  "  nnd  submitting  the  qnosii  Tn  to  tltc 
rote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Church  alx»ve  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  awalcened  an  animated  discussion,  but 
was  carried  by  142  to  70  : 

WlUrtaSt  the  Gencrsl  Conference  of  1S60  cxpraticd  its 
wilKnitnen  to  aaltait  lay  detegilet  to  the  General  Conference 

»hcn»vtr  the  p«opV  should  desire  it;  and,  wIictcss,  the  Gen- 
eral Cmif«reiic*  of  1S64  concurred  in  tliat  action  :  therefore, 

Ktioivfct.  Tlut  we  also  concur  in  tlie  »ame,  and  recommend 
the  lullonin);  plan  to  the  godly  consider.ilion  of  our  ministers 
and  p»op!e : 

Change  ihe  Discipline,  p.ige  43.  P^rt  II,  ch.ipter  i.  section  t, 
•O  that  it  sli.ill  re.id      follown  ; 

"Qmti.  Who  shall  corapoM  the  General  Con&rence,  and 
whatantbt  nfulationsMid  pomn  bekmpng  to  iti 


"Ww».  I.  The  General  Conference  ehsll  becempowd  of  win- 

isterM  and  hy  delegSMa.  The  ministcfwl  delegetfs  ^1  con- 
sist of  one  member  for  every  thirty  mernl  i-*  rf  ch  Ij  Ann11.1l 
Conference,  to  be  appointed  either  by  se;iiorn>'  f"  '  *  1  i-  ■,  ai  the 
direction  oT  such  Amiu  il  Conrcrcuce,  yrt  mi  ili.ir  h  T  'i  i  j- 
sentalives  %U»]l  have  trarcicd  at  least  tour  fall  calendar  yearn 
from  the  time  that  they  were  received  on  trial  by  an  Annual 
Conference,  and  are  in  full  connection  at  the  time  of  holding  the 
Conference. 

"The  toy  delegates  shall  coaaiat  of  two  Iqrmai  litr  each  An- 
nml  Coofercfie^  cmptavhCetifeiiacM  n  hsM  hat  one  mln* 
itterlal  dolecaie^  which  Cewfenwces  ihall  he  estitMl  to  one  lay 

delegate. 

'■  'rl.c  I.iv  <;i-Vj;Mti-^  ihrill  lie  chosen  by  an  electoral  conference 
nf  I,«viiiiTi,  whii  li  ilixA  .Tis'jnible  for  the  piirpostf  on  the  third 
■i.iy  r>t  tla-  ^rsvoii  of  the  Annual  Conference  at  the  place  of  its 
meeting,  at  its  »eii»tcm  immediately  preceding  the  C^oneial  Con- 
ference. The  electoral  conference  shall  be  com|>o<rd  of  one 
layman  from  each  circuit  or  atation  withm  the  bounda  of  the  Ao- 
aval  Confennoe,  aoA  on  aaiaiibKiig  the  elocleiaJ  conference 
ahall  organiae  hf  decticg  a  chidnnaR  and  secretary  of  their  own 
nnmber,  each  larmen  to  be  choaen  by  the  last  quarterly  confer- 

etKT  prrccflmg  tlic  time  of  i;5  .i5--cmb'iii5.  /'m  I'dttf,  th.lt  tio 
iayinai)  .'.i.all  ;jc  clmien  ,i  dcJcjr.ite  citlicr  to  t!>j  eloLioral  confer- 
ence or  to  the  (".L-i>eral  Conference  .-.l.nll  l.c  uiv:l':r  ■.■.•.'■iii'.  • 
live  years  of  age,  or  who  shiill  not  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Church  in  fidl  connection  fee  tho  C*e  COMeentive  JFCWS  pre* 
Mdins  the  electMoa." 

After  answer  3^  page  4Sk  as  fclloim  I 

"Ami.  a.  At  an  tinua  when  tho  Oenaial  Conftimes  U  met 
it  abaO  take  tno-thinb  of  the  whole  number  of  imnisten  and 
lay  dclej^atea  to  form  a  <juonim  for  tr.iTU.iciim;  buMiii  '.>.  'I'he 
ministers  and  by  delejpilCT  »hall  sit  ;inil  tlehbcr.itc  tof-ttlu-i  as 
I ne  b  iilv.  b:U  tl.'.'V  -h.tll  vntc  sepFtr-itcly  whenever  <u>  h  .»'p  ir.ue 
vole  shall  be  dcm.inded  by  one-third  of  either  order,  and  in 
such  caws  the  concurrent  eotoof  both  bodies  shall  be  neceaiary 
to  complete  an  action." 

RtwhuJ,  That  during  the  month  of  Jmt,  ^96%  en  my  day 
enept  the  Sabbath,  the  time  to  be  appawted  bjr  the  pailer  and 
two  laymen  apponiied  bjr  the  quartcrfy  comferencek  aa  hereaAer 
provided,  there  shall  be  held  a  general  election  in  the  several 
places  of  worship  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  which 
all  members  in  f  ill  t "nni  Liinn.  .>nfl  nni  ;ci'*  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  shall  b«  invUed  to  vote  by  Ualiot  "for  Iny  lirlfgn- 
tian"  or  "  againtt  lay  dtUgation" 

I'he  election  shall  be  held  under  the  directioo  of  the  preacher 
in  charge  and  two  laymen,  appointed  tat  the  purpose  \t  tbe 
quarterly  eoafereace^  who  ahall  ace  that  doe  neiiee  ia  gieen 
thereof  fer  at  lean  twenty  day*  befero  the  (lection,  and  who 
shall  superintend  all  the  details  of  the  election. 

They  shall  re|>ort  the  result  Mvithin  ten  d.iy»  after  the  election 
to  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district,  who  *hall  report  the  smv 
to  the  bishop  presiding  at  the  ensuing  Annual  Conference,  to  li« 
entered  upon  the  Conference  joum.ils. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  BLshops  presidinj  at  the  aereral 
Annual  Conferences,  at  their  first  sessions  after  the  above 
election^  to  lay  before  thoee  bodiea  the  following  peopoicd 
amendmente  to  the  aeoond  i«strfctive  rale ;  nandy,  at  the  cad 
of  line  third,  after  the  word  one,  insert  the  wt>rd  roinialcrial, 
(ptage  48  of  the  Discipline,)  and  after  the  word  "forty  five," 

lil:r  M'Vr'T,  s.linC  P>age,  add  the  «!i:?l-.  "not  n-r.rr  Ib.in   \:\"  liy 

delegates  for  any  AnntuI  Conference,"  and  to  report  the  rewilt 
to  the  next  C;cnenl  Conference  ao  amended,  eo  that  a»  amended 
it  shall  read : 

"  They  ahall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  ministerial  represent- 
atifs  ibr  CTCiy  ftptateen  nwmbcrc  of  tho  Anaaal  Conference, 
nor  allow  of  a  Icea  number  than  one  far  wrery  feriyWhre,  nor 

more  th.in  two  lay  delegates  for  any  Annual  Conference." 

Kesclrtii,  That  should  a  m.ijoriry  of  the  %-otfs  cast  by  the 
p*ople  be  in  fa\-or  of  lay  delegation,  and  should  three-fourths 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Annual  Conft-r^-tiees  present  and 
voting  thereupon,  vole  in  fivnr  r,;'  il  e  r>'-r  ;i-.irn  -d  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  then  the  Gctieral  Conference 
meeting  in  by  the  rei^iuette  two-thirds  vote,  can  complete 
tho  change,  and  lay  ddecatce  pretrioaaly  elected  may  then  be 
admitted. 
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Mki  ropomtan  Memorial  CmTf-u.— ThN  is  one 
uf  tlic  most  significant  and  iutcresting  enterprises  in 
which  our  Church  is  now  engaged,  and  we  are  glad 
to  learn  from  Ifrnil-.tr  L>e  Hass  th:it  it  is  (Si.uviiiL; 
near  completion,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  dedi- 
cation in  September  or  October.  Washington,  the 
pi>litic.il  metri>polis  of  our  nation,  the  ct  nK  r  of  so 
inucU  influence,  iuteliigence,  and  power,  has  long  felt 
the  need  of  a  Jarge,  attractive  chordi,  in  keeping 
witli  her  magnificent  public  buildings;  where  our 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  the  thousands  of 
strangers  annually  visiting  the  capital,  may  enjoy  the 
same  rc pi iviUjirc.-.  tliL-v  An  .it  Ikihic. 

Before  the  Rebellion,  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  perceiving  this  want, 
resolved  1  I  erect  .1  M  onumental  Church  at  the  scat 
of  Government.  Eligible  lots  were  secured,  and  the 
foundations  of  a  large  edifice  taid :  but  owing  to  the 
unbCtllcd  condition  r,f  onr  rntintr),  \\ic  unik  was  sus- 
pciulcd,  and  during  the  war  nothing  done  to  advance 
the  enterprise. 

The  wurk  has  been  revived  as  a  centenary  memo- 
rial, under  the  most  ^vorable  auspices.  The  building 
now  in  course  of  erection  will  cost  about  $200,000, 
and  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing 
church  edifices  on  our  continent.  Pews  will  be  set 
a])ari  for  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the  Judges 
of  our  Courts,  Generals  of  our  Army,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  Scats  will  also  Ik  provided  for 
the  tliffcrent  Slates,  so  that  strangers  from  every  sec- 
tion may  feel  that  they  have  a  place  to  worship  when 
visiting  the  metropolis.  All  the  windows  in  the  amli- 
encc-room  are  to  be  memorial  or  historical,  commem- 
orating the  great  men  and  great  events  of  the  century. 
r.ting  national  in  character,  persons  of  every  denom- 
ination have  taken  an  interest  in  its  completion. 
Chief  Justice  Chase  and  General  Grant  are  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  first  men  of  the 
nation  are  among  the  contributors  to  this  grand  mon- 
umental edifice.  The  cntcrpri.se  is  beyond  the  local 
ability  of  the  District,  and,  indeed,  is  national  in  its 
character,  and  lias  received  and  should  continue  to 
receive  generous  help  from  abroad.  A  lady  in  New 
York,  we  are  informed,  gave  a  commnnton  service 
valued  at  $i,2oa 

Tiiii  Chukch  of  the  Firn-RF, — In  the  article 
l)earil>g  this  title,  which  we  have  copied  from  the 
G.d.^.xy,  many  excellent  (Mi  ps  .irc  s-ii  l  ■  f  Methodism, 
and  the  whole  is  wriUcu  in  a  gLiicroua  aud  apprecia- 
tive spirit.  But  very  evidently  the  writer  is  not  a 
Mctln>v1i>t,  •ii'iii  iiften  makes  quite  hiinu;li:i,i;  uf 
our  tarnis  of  phr.aseology,  and  iK-tray.s  a  w.uii  1 1  in- 
tercourse and  familiarity  with  Methodist  people  and 
preachers.  Whnt  he  kxows  nf  Methodism  is  gained 
from  reading  and  from  statistical  reporti«,  and  nut 
from  persona]  acquaintance,  or  he  never  would  hanre 
written  the  condudinig  paragraph. 

CuANt;F„s  AT  THF  PonK  Covri'p.v. — It  secmcd 
good  to  the  General  Conference  to  return  us  to  our 
post  for  another  term  of  four  years.   We  cheerfully 

accept  our  position,  and  renew  to  niir  fiicnft<;  and 
patrons  our  pledge  to  use  all  our  ability  to  make  the 


Repository  as  much  as  ever  a  welcome  visitor  to  their 
homes.  We  return  to  the  olnce,  however,  to  find 
several  changes  in  oar  aanoundinga.  Our  esteemed 

fiiriid,  Pr.  V.'C,  (I'll-  senior  Agent  through  I'-c  r^ast 
four  years,  lies  on  the  bed  of  death,  and  most  proba- 
bly before  this  reaches  our  readers  will  have  gone  to 

reap  the  rewards  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  The  i>res- 
cnce  of  Drs.  Hitchcock  and  VValdcn  supplies  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Foe.  The  iamlliar  presence  of  John  M. 

Phillips,  wh.i.jfor  more  than  tweiity  fivr  years  has 
been  filling  v.-urious  positions  about  the  Concern,  from 
oflice-boy  to  chief  accountant  and  cashier,  is  no  longer 
with  us,  and  from  the  .utininin-;  roi.m  we  miss  <.ur 
friend  Dr.  Reid.  Still  the  great  interests  of  ihe 
Book  Concern  move  on  systematically  and  efficient:^  . 
Dr.  Merrill  ciiti  tI'il;  into  the  pl  u  c  of  Dr.  Rtid  with 
the  ease  of  a  veteran,  and  the  Agents  and  clerks  of 
the  office  supplying  by  greater  diligence  the  absence 
of  brotl'.er  Pl'.iP.iis.  Willi  the  dtji.Trtiii!,'  we  -end  (.<iir 
blessing  and  our  prayers,  and  to  the  strangers  we 
give  greeting  and  welcome. 

Ilir.il  DKl:ss^:s. — The  Sunday  Times  thus  rejoice* 
in  a  change  of  £lsbion  which  we  only  fear  w  ill  not  lie 
gcncr.al  or  ^^i^rniancnt :  "  Wc  arc  thankful  for  at  k.i-t 
one  of  d.ime  F.ishion's  freaks  ;  she  h.ns  turned  her 
back  upon  low-necked  drcs.scs,  and  rather  in^sts  tb.it 
collar-b'ir.ci  aiul  slinii!dcr-?i'-ides  .shall  be  ci>vcreil. 
It  is  ccrtanily  a  great  injprovement — not  only  bccauj«e 
the  study  of  anatomy  in  private  parlors  is  not  desirsr 
ble,  and  that  .Am-rirnn  damsels  are  apt  to  run  to 
bone  as  some  tall  flowers  do  to  seed,  and  because 
spinsteis  of  uncertain  age,  fearful  of  being  outdone 
by  their  nieces,  presented  stirh  a  vaft  expanse  of  ytl- 
low  neck  and  shoulder  to  the  view  at  evening  parties 
as  were  calculated  (o  alarm  nenviis  people  seriously^ 
but  because,  since  custom  obliges  us  to  wc.»r  c-u- 
ments,  there  can  certainly  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  leave  the  most  delicate  portion  of  our  frame 
uirhmit  protection. 

"  Wc  hope  that  the  wisdom  which  caiu^es  every 
prudent  parent  to  protect  the  pretty  shotilders  ^ 
her  little  girls  with  comfortable  woolen  sacks  or  capes 
will  be  appreciated ;  that  sense  will  conquer  vanity, 
and  that  in  a  litde  while  It  will  be  as  absurd  to  see  a 
womart  in  a  low-ncckcd  dross  as  it  would  tOHlay  to 
see  a  man  in  a  low  ncckc<I  coat." 

Articucs  Acceptkix— John  Kcplcr ;  Ijtimer  and 
his  Sermons;  Marie  Antoinette;  Wuiletpn;  Cbia 
Doane's  Journal;  Song  of  the  Rivers;  The  Prairie 
and  its  Formation ;  The  Book  of  Esther,  etc ;  The 
Village  Bell;  May^Flowcrt;  Hie  Morning  Glar> ; 
Noonday  Dreaming;  The  Fcastof  Song;  A  Visit  10 
Adelsberg  Cave. 

ARTtn.rs  Dm  iNETi. — For  what  are  you  Livint;? 
IJfc ;  Writiiii;  .t:)  I  ss.iy  ;  Adam,  and  Notions  Con- 
cerning him  ;  Wat.  hing  and  W.aiting ;  To  my  .'^oul  ; 
The  Two  Ways ;  Thought ;  In  Dreams ;  The  Lost 
Life;  Questions;  May;  Frost-Work ;  Where  shall 
I  Write  my  Name  ?  May  there  be  a  Thousand  Wait- 
ing! Across  the  Sea;  Ye  who  are  Happy;  Good- 
Night. 
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JOHN  KEPLER. 

OI^  Hie  15th  of  May,  exacdy  two  fioAdred  and 
fifty  years  after  his  latest  and  greatest  dis- 
rnvery.  the  bmzcn  statue  of  John  Kepler  was 
unvailcd  at  Wcit,  his  native  city,  and  well  may 
Prof.  Sigwart,  of  Tubingen,  fl«y»  antictpating 
the  event:  "It  will  be  a  melancholy  occrision 
for  OS  when  John  Kepler,  who  was  tossed  about 
so  much  dttriag  Ills  Hfe-tfme,  who  died  on  a 
joarney,  solitary  and  forsaken,  and  whose  fresh 
Cnve  was  covered  liy  the  ruins  of  a  sister  cit)', 
stormed  in  a  civil  war,  shall  thus  again  re- 
tum  into  our  midst.  All  the  nameless  misery 
wliich  that  most  unfortunate  period  of  Ger- 
many's history  brought  upon  John  Keplr  r  and 
his  whole  country  is  painfully  called  to  our 
minds.  He  fer  whose  gigantic  intellect  the 
limits  of  Wiirtembprfj  wcrf  ton  narrnw.  had  to 
serve  masters  who  persecuted  his  rclig^ion  and 
made  war  upon  the  cotintry  of  his  youth ;  he 
had  to  Strutr^ie  daily  ngaitist  crushing  poverty, 
was  misjudged  and  rejected  even  by  those  \vith 
whom  he  was  connected  by  the  strongest  and 
most  sacred  ties.'* 

"Yet,"  continues  the  Professor,  "it  would  be 
wrong  for  us  to  infhilire  In  these  sad  rcflcrtions 
alone.  We  have  also  cause  to  rejoice  and  to  be 
proud  that  amid  all  thb  misery  this  man  re- 
nia"ned  Inwarrllv  free  and  uniformly  consistent 
with  himself,  that  he  never  tor  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  the  great  object  proposed  to  himself; 
that  he  never  lost  faith  in  his  eonntry,  declining 
honorable  calls  ^r^li  fo  Italy  and  England.  'As 
long,'  he  said,  'as  Germany  does  not  repudiate 
me,  I  can  not  and  shall  not  turn  my  back  upon 
her.'" 

But  as  John  Key  ler  belonged,  after  all.  not  to 
Germany  alone,  but  to  the  world,  which  has 
been  realizing  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  the 

fniits  of  his  lalwrs.  it  mav  not  lie  amiss  to  draw 

a  sketch  of  his  life  for  the  readers  of  the  Re- 
Vou  XXVliI.-tt 


pository.  As  his  discoveries  in  astronomy  nnd 
optics  are  pretty  generally  Icoown,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  here  with  acquainting  our  read- 
ers with  the  process  of  these  discoveries,  and 
then  introduce  to  them  John  Kepler  as  a  man, 
as  a  student,  as  a  Christian. 

John  Kepler  was  bom  in  the  free  city  of 
Weil.  Decenilier  i";,  1571.  He  was  dcsrended 
from  an  ancient  noble  family,  that  had,  however, 
at  that  time  lost  its  nobility  again.  To  an 
It.ilian  count  that  one  day  boasted  before  Kep- 
ler of  his  ancestry,  he  replied  promptly  that  one 
of  his  ancestors  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
Emperor  Sijj^smond  on  the  Tiber  bridge  at 
Rome  for  his  bravery  by  being  made  a  Knight 
of  the  (loldt  n  Flcccc.  His  great  grandfather 
fought  under  liie  banners  of  Charles  V  before 
Pairfa  against  the  French,  and  his  four  sons 
served  under  Ferdinand  I.  His  grandfather 
Sebold  settled  as  a  commoner  at  Weil,  where 
he  was  elected  city  mayor,  and  there  his  &ther 
Henry  also  settled  first.  The  latter,  however, 
had  po  jTinch  martial  litond  in  his  veins  that  lie 
did  not  relish  civil  pursuits;  he  went  to  tlie 
Netherlands  and  fought  under  Albo's  banners. 
His  wife  followed  him  to  the  camp,  and  tin  ir 
grandfather  had  to  take  chircje  of  the  ciiiidren. 
The  parents  returned,  antl  kept  for  some  time 
a  tavern  at  Wetl ;  but  his  fother  soon  afterward 
ioined  an  e\pe'!;tion  against  the  TuritS,  from 
which  he  never  returned. 

Under  these  drcnmstances  John's  primary 
education  was  greatly  neglected ;  instead  of 
L^oinc:  to  school  he  had  to  work  in  the  field,  and 
ids  own  words  are,  "I  %vas  a  very  bad  boy." 
When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
one  of  Wtirtemberg's  cloister-schools,  that  is, 
c!oister.s  converted  into  schools,  anil  there  .uul 
tiien  his  regular  training  commenceil.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1 5891,  he  went  to  Tubingen,  and  domi- 
ciled liimself  as  a  ducal  stipcndiarv  in  the  old 
convent  of  the  Augustines.   Here  he  applied 
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himsdf  to  tlie  study  of  the  classics  so  i  loscly 
and  successfully  that  he  soon  wrote  Latin  com- 
positions ta  Ciceronian  style;  then  he  .studied 
logic,  ethics,  physics,  mathematics,  and  astron> 
omy.  He  studied  also  thcnln':;y  three  y  us, 
])asscd  his  examination  as  candidattis  thcologiae, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach.  His  school  rec- 
ords are  still  extant,  and  they  bear  honorable 
testimony  to  his  npiilication  and  general  con- 
duct. In  his  rcgubr  studies  he  has  uniformly 
the  highest  mark,  and  once  it  is  added»  "studies 
very  closely  also  in  branches  not  required." 
In  the  pulpit,  ho\v<*ver,  he  .sf-ems  to  have  rut 
but  an  indilTerent  figure.  Demerit  marics  tiicre 
are  none  against  him.  He  himself  tells  us  that, 
nof.v:t!istini?in:;  liis  p!a\fulness,  and  love  of 
company,  his  life  was  that  of  a  recluse,  it  being 
his  highest  ambition  to  equal  in  closeness  of 
application  his  teacher,  Martin  Chislus,  the 
most  indefatigable  writer  and  collector  thnt  ever 
occupied  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

Being  of  a  very  irritable  temper,  and  a  good 
hand  at  repartees,  it  could  scarcely  fail  that 
there  was  now  and  then  a  collision  with  his 
equally  ambitious  class  and  room-mates ;  the 
latter  especially  he  fifvquently  annoyed  by  his 
constantly  insisting  ii]irn  silence.  This  seclu- 
sion had,  however,  still  another  ground  ;  namely, 
involuntary  economy.  From  home  he  received 
nothing,  and  from  the  Duke,  In  addition  to  his 
board  and  lodginc^,  six  florins  annually ;  and, 
although  the  last  two  items  cost  them  only 
eighteen  florins  a  year,  yet  tre  are  perfectly 
willing  to  believe  Kepler  when  he  tells  us  in  a 
still  rxtmt  ]v;tition  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
Weil,  wherein  he  asks  for  an  annual  stipend, 
that  his  six  florins  scarcely  sufficed  to  pay  the 
shoemaker,  tnc  niendinL^  l:i:lor,  and  the  washer- 
woman, that  he  had,  consequently,  nothing  left 
to  buy  clothes  and  books  with.  His  petition 
w.is  granted  because  '^he  was  a  young  man 
of  remarkable  genius  and  justified  bright  ex- 
pectations." 

Although  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his 
books,  yet  they,  as  well  as  the  lectures  he  heard, 
constituted  but  a  smnll  wrtion  of  his  studies. 
I  le  contracted  from  his  earliest  boyhood  the  habit 
of  going  in  every  thing  that  he  did  his  own 
way,  of  searching  for  himself,  and  of  trying  his 
strength  in  solving  self-imposed  theme*;.  In- 
vention had  more  charm  for  him  than  learning  ; 
to  leave  the  beaten  trade  was,  as  it  were,  second 
nature  v.itli  1  im.  For  his  Latin  poems  be 
chose  rare  and  difficult  meters,  for  his  composi- 
tion.s  paradoxes;  so  he  once  maintained  the 
proposition  that  instead  of  Greek,  French  Ottgilt 
tn  be  taught  in  the  higher  schools  of  the  coim- 
Ir),  and  at  another  time  he  strongly  urged  that 


the  study  of  the  sciences  was  dangerous  to  the 
existence  of  States.  In  miuhematits  especially 
he  went  his  own  way,  and  discovered  for  him- 
self anew  what  had  Ijeen  known  a  long  time. 
Vet  not  mathematics  but  philosophy  was  his 
favorite  study,  as  he  himself  tells  us:  "As  soon 
as  I  was  old  enough  to  realize  the  charms  of 
philosophy,  I  embraced  it  in  its  totality  with  the 
greatest  ardor,  paying  Init  little  attention  to 
'  astronomy  as  a  siieciality."  It  was  ualui'.il 
philosophy  that  attracted  him  above  every  thing 
else.  Hooks  that  ]>r(  mised  him  light  on  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  causes  of  phenomena 
he  almost  literally  devoured,  especially  Aristotle 
and  Julius  Cxsar  Scaliger,  who  had  publistied  a 
I.UL^e  volume,  wherein  he  ('rfuj'.i'ed  Aristotle 
against  the  fantastical  speculations  of  Cardant:."?, 
and  answered  nearly  all  possible  philosophical 
questions.  At  this  early  period  Kepler  had  bis 
own  notions  about  the  hp.-ivcT.«;  and  the  e.arth, 
the  live  and  the  dead  world,  and  these  specu- 
lations aiforcled  him  the  highest  happiness. 

In  January,  1594,  when  Kepler  wa.s  ready  to 
enter  upon  the  clerical  profession,  he  received 
from  the  Estates  of  Styria  a  call  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics  and  ethics  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Gract,'.  TTr  li.vl  nn  inclination  )n  ar  -  <  ; 
he  was  rather  anxious  to  enter  the  ministry, 
which  was  in  his  estimation  far  more  desirable 
than  the  profession  of  teaching.  In  this  di- 
lemma he  applied  to  the  theoli>L;"<:a!  faculty  of 
Tubingen  for  counsel,  and  this  body  advised 
him  to  accept  the  call.  He  obej-ed.  **The 
advice  of  my  teachers  has  driven  me  out."  Yet 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  enter  at  any 
time  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Wiirtembcrg. 
But  little  over  twenty-two  years  old,  and  with 
bornnvcd  fra  .ol'ng  money  in  his  pocket,  he  y  ' 
out  for  Styria.  The  best  wishes  of  his  Alma 
Mater  accompanied  him,  and  lettei-s  of  intro- 
duction to  the  superintendent  of  the  numerous 
evangelical  Churches  of  Styria,  and  especially 
one  from  his  theological  teacher,  Dr.  KafemeiTer, 
which  proposed  a  stiitable  partner  for  him,  were 
to  help  him  to  get  speedily  domiciled  in  his  new 
home.  Two  years  afterward  he  married  a 
wealthy  widow  lady  in  Graetz,  .Mrs.  Barbara 
Miiller. 


In  C'r'nrf 7,  l;r  yy 


■:n-c!f  mainlv  to  math- 


cniatics  and  astronomy ;  but  his  study  of  as- 
tronomy was  shaped  by  his  whole  previous 
training.  He  always  looked  upon  astronomy  SS 
a  branch  of  philosophy,  and  studied  it  not  as 
an  end  but  as  a  means — as  a  means  to  afford 
him  an  insight  into  the  world  as  a  whole,  into 
the  totality  of  forces  at  WOrk  in  it,  into  the  real 
causes  of  all  phenomena.  The  question  witli 
him  w.as  not  so  much,  "what  is?"'  as  "must  it 
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be  so,  and  why?**  His  stock  of  information, 
with  w!iic!i  lie  approached  tlie  so'udon  of  the 
gigantic  task  iiroposed  to  hiniseli  embraced  the 
views  of  his  times,  that  had  been  left  as  a  legacy 
by  the  Greeks,  working  like  leaven  among  the 
European  nations  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Py- 
tliagoras  and  Plato,  but  above  all  others,  Aris- 
totle, were  the  fountains  from  which  he  drew. 
His  fttndnmcr.tal  Id(\%  at  that  time  was  lliis  ; 
All  motloa  of  inert  matter  proceeds  from  iniicr- 
ent  soul  and  spfrit-like  forces,  occupying  differ- 
ent degrees  of  development;  the  motion  of  the 
heaven'!  is  tlie  work  of  heavenly  iii;ellic;cnre<!  ; 
all  formative  organic  power  is  the  work  of  the 
earth ;  soul,  measare,  and  law,  order  and  form 
proceed  fipom  these  intelligent  powers,  which 
are  aware  of  each  other,  and,  being  livorked 
upon  by  cacli  other,  they  shape  the  motion  of 
the  bodies  subject  to  their  control,  according  to 

the  sensations  recL-ivcrl  from  eacli  nt!ier. 

This  general  life  of  the  universe  suited  Kep- 
ler's highly  poetical  imagination  admirably.  In 
one  point,  however,  he  differed  from  the  then 
generally  prcvailinq;  vicvs  ;  he  was  a  Coperni- 
can,  and  as  such  believed  that  the  earth 
moved — a  belief  that  was  then  held  bf  but  a 
few  and  professed  by  still  fewer.  While  Kepler 
was  eni^ns^ed  in  do<;e  study,  Giordano  Bruno 
was  traveling  from  place  to  place  as  tiie  apostle 
of  the  Copemican  theory;  but  his  doctrine  was 
to  the  theologians  a  stumbling-blnck,  and  to  the 
philosophers  foolishness.  In  Oxford,  England, 
he  was  told  in  a  public  disputation  that  only  a 
fool  could  contradict  views  that  had  been  held 
thousands  of  years.  Kepler's  tc.ichcr,  Mac«,t- 
lin,  by  whom  Galileo  was  converted  to  the 
Copemican  view,  did  not  at  that  time  dare  to 
profess  his  inews  openly,  but  did  so  some  time 
later. 

Kepler  was  less  reserved.  He  declared  him- 
self &om  the  very  start  in  favor  of  Copernicus, 

while  he  stooi!.  Iiouevor,  witli  one  foot  still  on 
the  old  ground,  for  he  still  considered  the  world 
as  a  sphere,  the  fixed  st-irs  maintaining  their 
old  position,  like  the  outw.ird  walls  of  a  build- 
ins;  whose  interior  oiilv  has  been  chanjred. 
When  he  heard  tiiat  Bruno  was  seeking  the 
infinity  of  the  world,  that  the  fixed  stars  were 
sons,  each  with  its  phtnetary  system,  and  that 
the  sun  himself  was  one  of  the  numberless 
fixed  stars,  he  felt  dizzy;  the, idea  that  he  was 
wandering  about  in  an  infinite  space  filled  him 
with  horror. 

With  such  views  of  the  structure  of  the  votld 
and  of  the  nature  of  its  active  forces,  Kepler 
entered  upon  his  astronomical  investigations; 
his  philosophical  turn  t*rped  him  onward.  Cn- 
l>ernicus  had  done  his  work  but  half  when  he 


showed  Iiow  easily  all  the  apparent  motions  of 

the  stars  could  lie  accounted  for  on  Ids  ilieory. 
The  proof  had  to  be  furnished  yet,  not  only  tkat 
this  tlieory  was  correct,  but  also  that  it  was 
necessary.  "  0,  that  Aristotle  were  still  living  !'* 
Kepler  sighed ;  "  he  wouh!  easily  discover  not 
only  the  correctness  of  the  new  theory  but  also 
its  necessity." 

But  Aristotle  was  not  living',  and  Kepler  had, 
therefore,  to  undertake  the  solution  of  this 
problem  himsdC  He  longed  to  discover  above 
every  thing  else  philosophical  causes  for  the 
irregular  distances  of  the  planets  from  each 
other,  and  the  relation  of  their  motions  to  these 
distances.  Scarcely  arrived  at  Graetx^  he  went 
to  work  with  .nil  Ins  ini-lif.  trying  one  explana- 
tion after  anntluT,  till  at  IcuLith  Hijht  burst  upon 
him,  and  he  wrote  his  Myslcnum  Kosmographi- 
cmm — Mystery  of  the  Universe. 

The  untviTse  !s,  in  loril  relations,  a  ropy 
of  the  perfections  of  the  Creator  and  the  reali- 
zation of  his  eternal  ideas.  The  roost  perfect 
of  all  ibrms  is  the  spherical,  which  symbolizes 
the  creative  power  of  God,  while  the  relation 
of  the  producing  point  to  the  surface  produced, 
and  of  the  distance  between  the  two,  is  a  sym- 
I  bol  of  the  Trinity,  Hence,  he  concluded,  the 
'  form  of  the  universe  must  be  spherical ;  in  the 

i center  rests  the  sun,  expressing  the  extent  of 
space  itself  by  Its  rays  issuing  in  every  direc- 

.1  tion.  He  sent  the  niannscript  to  Tiii.incen, 
1  and  begged  the  Senate  to  express  an  opinion 
on  it.  His  teacher,  Maestlin,  reported  favom- 
bly,  and  the  Senate  unanimously  congratulated 
the  young  astronomer  on  Id*;  impnrfnnafe  d'-.- 
covery,  recommended  a  few  alterations  and  the 
immediate  publication  of  the  worlc.  Maestlin 
himself  acted  as  compositor,  that  all  typognijli- 
ical  errors  might  be  avoided,  and  congratulated 
in  the  preface,  which  he  wrote,  the  century  on 
the  great  discovery. 

Tins  was  decisive  of  Kepler's  whole  futnre  ; 
he  had  left  theology  with  great  reluctance,  but 
lo !  even  as  an  astronomer  he  is  still  a  theolo- 
gian, a  priest  of  the  Most  High,  an  expounder 
of  the  book  of  nature.  A  hymn  to  the  Creator 
closes  the  book. 

Our  young  astronomer  is  now  fully  assured 
of  the  divinity  of  his  calling.  To  carry  fertUcr 
and  complete  his  discovery  he  considers  now  as 
the  true  end  of  his  life,  and  he  conceives  the 
gigantic  plan  to  oppose  a  new  natural  philoso- 
l)hy  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  to  assign  the  causes 
for  all  the  idienomcna  in  nature.  While  he 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
considered  in  his  mind  what  hooks  he  nnut 
read  before  he  cnnld  carrv  out  his  project,  his 
book  produced  an  immense  sensation  even  in 
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foreign  covnlrfc;.  Galileo  snltitcd  him  from 
Padua  as  his  co-laborer ;  Tycho  Brahc,  who  was 
jwt  on  the  point  of  removing  from  Denmark 
to  Prague,  assured  him  of  his  assistance,  and 
inviteil  liim  to  come  to  him  at  Prajruc.  Having 
just  fled  to  Hungary  in  order  to  escape  a  ter- 
rible persecution  of  the  Protestants  just  raging 
in  Styria,  Kej  Ici  rLiuIily  accepted  Brahe's  invita- 
tion. But  the  two  men  did  not  agree  ;  to  Bralic 
the  turn  of  the  young  astronomer  was  too 
philosophical  and  speculative,  and  he  thought 
it  strange  that  Kcplcr  shoult!  dare  to  (liiTcr  from 
his  views,  that  made  the  earth  the  center,  and 
the  sun  and  stars  her  revolving  satellites.  A 
reconciliation  was  eliected,  bat  Brahe  died  the 
next  yenr. 

Kcpicr  was  now  appointed  by  tlie  Emperor 
Rudolf  imperial  mathematician,  and  as  such 
saw  wiiliiii  his  reach  the  greatest  treasure  whicli 
the  world  had  for  him;  namely,  Brahe's  ob- 
servations for  thirty-five  years,  which  excelled 
all  fonner  by  far  in  numbers,  exactness,  and 
correctness.  Brnhc's  heirs  withheld  them,  in- 
deed, as  long  as  they  could  from  Kepler,  but  as 
they  gradually  came  into  his  hands  he  turned 
them  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  the  Iiest 
account. 

His  first  object  now  was  to  correct  by  Bi-ahe's 
observations  the  Copemican  law  of  the  planetary 
motions,  and  primarily  those  of  Mars;  and  he 
exhibited  in  this  labor  a  genius  and  a  power 
of  combination,  an  application  and  conscien- 
tiousness which  challenge  our  admiration.  As 
to  his  patience  and  appTinifion,  we  can  form  an 
idea  of  it  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  his  calcu- 
lations were  made  without  the  aid  of  the  then 
as  yet  unlnventerl  Idcrarithms,  and  that  a  calcu- 
lation of  an  opposiiir  n  of  Ml.i  s,  fi!!iii::  folio 
pages,  was  repealed  ten  times,  so  that  seven 
oppositions  produced  a  folio  volume  of  seven 
hundred  pages.  Pertinent  is,  therefore,  the  re- 
mark of  Professor  Playfair,  in  tliis  connection, 
that  "  the  discoveries  of  Kepler  were  secrets 
extorted  from  nature  by  the  most  laborious  and 
]jrofound  research." 

His  genius,  power  of  combination,  and  con- 
scientiousness are  equally  prominent.  His  first 
lucky  steps,  on  which  his  final  success  depended, 
he  owed,  indeed,  to  his  philosophical  specula- 
tion ;  for  if  the  sun  is  the  central  body  of  the 
world,  he  reasoned  correctly,  it  must  sustain  an 
inner  relation  to  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and 
their  motion  can  be  understood  only  by  com- 
paring their  position  with  that  of  the  sun,  and 
not  with  the  fictitious  so-called  middle  place  of 
the  sun.  But  he  .still  clung  to  the  notion  that 
the  motion  of  the  planets  was  circular  and 
uniformly  rapid;  hence  one  hypothesis  afler 


I  .ir.nthfr  f.iilcfl  ;  but  as  a  r'.-  il  t;eniiis  lie  ^(:ir*L-i.l 
a  new  one  only  to  sec  it  fail  again,  and  so  on 
for  a  long  time.  He  himself  says  :  Nothing 
ha.s  cost  me  more  time  tlian  this  notion."  Yet 
at  length  he  was  to  be  rewarded  ;  in  December, 
1604,  there  arose  light  j  his  calculations  came 
nearer  the  observations.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture he  fell  sick.  If  he  now  tiiould  die— if  his 
labors  of  five  years  should  have  been  in  vain — 
if  his  papers  sliouid  fall  into  wrong  hands — tiic 
very  idea  of  such  a  possibility  was  intolerable 
to  him.  In  this  .sore  tri.il  he  applied  .igain  to 
iiis  Alma  Mater.  In  a  recently  discovered  paper, 
bearing  date  December  4,  1604,  he  made  the 
Senate  heir  of  his  manuscripts  with  the  request 
to  vindicate  his  ri;;hts  as  author,  and  he  was 
assured,  fortliwith,  by  the  Rector  and  the  Sen- 
ate, that  his  request  would  be  scrupulously 
( omjilit'fl  ^\\X\^.  But  he  was  not  yet  to  die  ;  he 
recovered  soon  ;  his  Commentaries  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mars  were  finished,  and  appeared  in 
print  in  1609.  In  his  dedication  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolf,  he  said,  triumphantly,  that  he  w.\.s  1  irin:j- 
ing  the  goti  of  war  as  a  prisoner  before  his 
imperial  majesty,  bound  as  once  before  by  Vul- 
can  with  invisible  bands,  but  now  for  all  time 
to  come,  because  bound  in  the  iron  net  of  num- 
bers. 

The  history  of  astronomy  records  as  the  great 

residt  of  this  wnrk  the  so-ctlled  first  two  laws 
of  Kci)ler,  which  have  l)ecome  the  basis  cif  all 
subsequent  development:  i.  The  orbits  of  the 
planets  are  not  circular  but  elliptical,  with  the 
sun  in  one  of  their  foci ;  2.  They  mnve  with 
unequal  rapidity;  namely,  a  line  joining  the 
planet  and  the  sun  describes  equal  areas  in 
I  equal  times. 

'  But  to  establish  tliis  fact  was  for  Kepler  rwA 
the  main  point,  and  much  less  the  whole — with 
him  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  underlying 
the.se  facts  was  the  main  iioirt.  What  i'^  tSe 
force  that  propels  the  planets?  Why  do  they 
move  foster  when  near  the  sun,  and  more  slowly 
when  at  a  greater  distance  from  that  central 
luminnrv?  Whv  <1n  the  more  distant  planets 
move  more  slowly  than  those  near  the  sun? 

(to  M  COMCLVINm.) 


Jo  imitate  tlie  highest  examples  to  do  gooo 
in  ways  not  usual  to  our  rank  of  life,  to  make 

great  exertions  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of 
rcli<;ion  and  with  a  view  to  eternal  happiness, 
to  determine,  without  delay,  to  reduce  to  prac- 
tice whatever  we  applaud  in  theory,  are  modes 
of  conduct  which  the  world  will  generally  con- 
demn as  romantic,  but  which  are  founded  oa 
the  highest  reason. 
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THE  PRAIRIE  AND  ITS  FORMATION. 


WERE  any  excuse  needed  for  proposing 
fills  topic  as  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public,  the  fact  might  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient, that  it  was  regarded  a»  deser\-ing  the  time 
aad consideration  of  tliat  body  of  savants  known 
as  the  "Americnn  Asspcinfion  for  ihc  Ailv.inr,-;. 
ment  ul  Science,  "  at  one  01  their  recent  meet- 
ings. 

It  has  been,  moreover,  for  many  years  a  sub- 
ject of  especial  curiosity  to  nearly  every  traveler 
in  this  country.  The  term  prtdrie  is  French, 
and  means  simply  a  natural  meadow,  this  hcin.,^ 
the  great  surface  feature  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  the  West.  The  formation  which  imme- 
diately underlies  the  prairie  is  aUuvial»  and  has 
been  designated  by  some  of  our  western  geolo- 
gists as  the  "  Bluff  Forni.Uion."  from  the  circum- 
stance that  when  cut  through  by  water-courses, 
benches  or  b1a&  are  formed  of  a  more  or  less 
level  outline — so  characteristic  of  the  I']>ncr 
Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  their  tributaries. 
The  vastness  of  our  prairies  is  well  known,  ex- 
tending east  to  Lake  Erie,  and  west  to  the  slopes 
of  t!ie  Rocky  Mountains,  and  stretching  far 
away  to  the  nortli  across  the  valley  of  the  Sas- 
catchewan  to  the  frozen  regions  about  Lake 
Athabasca  and  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  deposit  uhich  unf^orlies  our  prairies  is 
from  sixty  to  two  hundred  feet  iu  thickness,  and 
consists  of  fine  stlidoos  day  and  sandy  loam, 
furnishing  the  material  for  the  richest  soils  when 
n-.ixcc!  with  a  sufficiency  of  vegetable  mold, 
l  iie  underlying  rocks  are  seldom  exhibited  on 
the  pndriea,  except  along  the  huger  water> 
courses. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  to  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  over  portions  of  the  country  without 
meeting  a  rock  or  pebble  even.  So  remarkable 
is  this  peculiarity  that  Professor  D.  D.  Owen,  in 
bis  geological  survey  of  the  North-West,  states 
that  he  voyaged  down  nearly  the  entire  length 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  without  finding 
a  single  rock,  cither  in  the  banks  or  bed  of  the 
river,  which  would  sudice  to  indicate  to  him  tlie 
character  of  the  rocky  formations  below.  This 
river  flows  t!iroui;h  !ui[u!i  t-clsi  of  miles  of  an  un- 
broken alluvium.  We  have  been,  while  travers- 
ing the  prairies,  oden  tempted  to  cry  out  with 
the  Psalmist  in  the  desert  for  "the  shadow  of  a 
r  rt ."  t»  relieve  the  eye  or  mind  of  the  sea4ike 
nuHiotony  about  us. 

The  "Bluff  Formation,"  before  mentioned, 
when  it  caps  the  headlands  and  rocky  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  is  comparatively  thin  ;  hut 
a  few  miles  to  the  interior  and  the  west  it  varies 
from  sixty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 


It  consists  of  tlio  finest  silt,  an<l  lias  Iicen  de- 
posited .slowly,  and  in  quiet  waters.  It  contains 
at  many  localities  the  organic  remains  of  lacus- 
trine and  land  shells  in  immense  numbers.  These 
are  very  well  preserved,  notwitiislanding  their 
very  perishable  nature,  and  consist,  with  but 
very  lew  exceptions,  of  species  now  living  in  the 
country.  They  form  a  striking  contrast  to  or- 
ganic marine  forms,  and  are  in  no  manner  likely 
to  lie  confounded  therewith.  The  at>sence  of 
surface  salt,  the  presence  of  which  is  so  striking 
a  feature  in  the  steppes  of  Asia— t!ic  analo;;ue 
of  our  prairies  on  the  Eastern  Continent — also 
indicates  the  fresh-water  origin  of  most  of  our 
prairies  as  satisfactorily,  as  the  absence  of  all 
marine  forms  of  life  before  mentioned.  \'ege- 
table  remains  are  seldom  discovered  in  tliis 
deposit,  and  only  occasionally  the  bones  of 
mammal>.  The  remains  nf  the  mammoth  and 
the  mastodon  are  sometimes  found  vtithin  it. 
The  great  deposit  at  Coundl  BluflTs  and  Saint  Jo- 
seph on  the  Missouri  River,  consists  essentially 
of  the  same  material  a;?  tliat  which  caps  the 
biuns  along  the  Mississippi,  several  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  which  liecome  fiimiliar  to  the 
citizens  of  ntir  river  towns  through  grading  en- 
terprises, and  the  deep  chasms  formed  by  the 
washing  of  rains,  often  lying  in  wait  for  the  un- 
wary along  the  more  notable  elevations  On  either 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

This  immense  "Bluff  Formation,"  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  prairies,  Is  covered  by  a  surface 
mold  of  a  greater  or  less  thickness  arising  from 
the  decay  of  recent  \  eL^ctntion,  which  grew  on 
the  spot.  It  is  only  along  the  water-courses, 
the  cuts  of  common  roads  and  railroads,  and  by 
occasicmal  deep  w  ell?;,  that  the  de]itli  and  charac- 
ter of  this  deposit  can  be  learned.  It  has  been 
spoken  of  by  Owen  and  others  as  the  analogue 
of  the  "  Loess  of  the  Rhine ;"  but  it  seems  more 
like  those  immense  alhtvial  formations  which 
give  rise  to  the  pampas  of  South  America,  the 
stepi)es  of  Asia,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
of  Africa,  the  present  peculiarities  of  which  are 
determined  by  climatic  and  other  simihir  in- 
fluences. 

The  outlines  of  these  great  inland  seas  or 

lakes,  from  whose  quiet  v/aten;  this  vast  accu- 
mulation of  finely  comminuted  earthy  matter 
has  settled,  it  would  not  be,  perhap.s,  difficult  to 
trace.  The  elevated  I.ukIs  I'  tiominated  by  Ni- 
collet the  "Coteau  Des  Prairies."  were  probably, 
in  ll»e  north  and  west,  for  a  long  period,  the 
shore  of  this  great  chain  of  lakes,  the  waters  of 
which  h.ad  probably  three  outlets,  one  to  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  nortlt.  another  along  the 
general  course  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
Golf  of  Mexico,  the  third  by  the  tine  of  the 
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]^rc?ent  lalce  drainage  through  the  "river  of  a 
liiousand  islands"  to  the  Atlantic. 

Let  as  suppose  ourselves  upon  die  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  looking  out  on  that  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  wafer,  its  danrinj;  waves  lit  by  a 
Summer  sun  on  tiie  one  hand;  whiic  on  tiie 
other  a  mimic  fMrairie-sea  ripples  to  our  very 
feet.  We  see  the  gentle  melting  of  the  prairie 
into  the  lake.  The  eye  suggests  almost  all  that 
the  cultivated  imagination  can  picture  of  the 
past;  for  do  wc  not  in  llie  prcsent  sunlight  be- 
hold that  ancient  inland  sea,  with  its  multitudi- 
nous waves,  stretching  away  to  the  south  and 
west?  Bat  when  we  turn  to  the  east,  is  not  the 
future  dei>icted  as  vividly  as  the  past  on  the  sur- 
face of  that  lake?  With  but  a  slight  collusion 
of  fancy  the  billowy  waving  grass  is  before  us, 
and  there  is  no  sheen  of  silver,  purple,  or  gold 
which  the  leaping  wave  ran  c  itcli  from  the  sky 
that  the  prairie  can  not  render  in  the  billowy 
green,  the  shimmer  of  silvery  leaves,  the  nod- 
ding clumps  of  sunflowers  and  golden-rod,  the 
flash  of  the  "]>,iintcd  cuj)"  nnt!  purple  cone- 
flower.  The  monotonous  grandeur  of  the  prai- 
rie has  much  the  aspect  of  a  sea,  and  the  re-> 
semblance  is  hightcned  by  those  low  swells 
wliich  produce  tiie  variation  of  the  "rolling 
prairie." 

Much  speculation  has  arisen  upon  the  general 

question  of  the  prairies,  their  origin  and  perpet- 
uation, but  geologists  have  now  very  generally 
settled  into  the  conviction  of  their  lacustrine 
origin.  There  are  many  districts,  however, 
which  have  l^ccn  for  a  scries  of  yrars  (farina:  the 
alluvial  period  under  water,  and  yet  arc  densely 
timbered.  This  is  doubtless  attrlbtttable  to  the 
more  sudden  and  complete  witluliawal  of  the 
water,  whereas  in  the  CTic  of  tlic  jir  iiriv^  the 
exceedingly  gradual  subsidence  of  that  clement 
allowed,  at  first,  the  growth  of  subaqaeous 
grasses  and  plants  only,  as,  for  instance,  the 
wild  rice,  which  even  yet  thrives  luxuriantly 
about  the  lagoons  and  low  shores  of  our  north- 
ern lakes.  In  the  course  of  time  the  prairie 
!;rass,  thrivinf^  nccnlinrly  in  prrmanently  damp 
situations,  assumed  possession  of  the  soil, 
which  it  still  retains  on  the  prairies,  since  it 
forms  a  heavy  and  continuously  increasing  tnrf, 
to  tl)c  exclusion  of  all  ]  lants  md  trees,  save 
sucii  as  can  germinate  their  seeds  and  grow  in 
such  unfiivorable  circumstances.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  no  forest  species  of  tree  or  shrub 
can  even  vci^ctnfe  its  scr-cls  till  the  turf  is  re- 
moved by  li»e  plow  or  oilier  agencies. 

Professor  James  Hall,  in  his  excellent  report 
on  tlic  geology  of  Inv.a,  suggest";  that  tlu:-  ex- 
tremely fine  comminution  of  llie  prairie  soil 
l)recludcs  the  development  of  trees,  as  not  af» 


fordiiiL:  iierliaps  a  sufficiently  firm  support  This 
can  iiardly  be  the  true  explanation,  for  man; 
deep,  rich  river  bottoms  of  the  Ohio,  Missis- 
sippi,  and  Missouri  consist  of  soil  as  finely  com- 
minuted as  that  of  the  prairie,  yet  they  sustain 
a  heavy  and  magnificent  timber  growth. 

But  were  the  theory  just  mentioned  sufficient 
to  iccoiint  for  the  absence  of  trees  we  might 
suppose  that  the  seeds  of  forest  specie?  would 
germinate  or  grow  to  a  certain  size  upon  our 
prairies.  Surely  the  true  cause  consists  in  the 
seeds  being  unable  to  reach  the  snil. 

Forest  trees,  however,  are  not  the  only  plants 
barred  from  the  prairies.  Nearly  all  the  char- 
acteristic shrubs  and  annuals  of  the  timbered 
districts,  flic  r.unil/cr  of  which  is  at  least  four 
times  as  great  as  iiiat  of  the  trees  of  tlie  coun- 
try, are  likewise  exduded.  Nor  is  this  all:  the 
ferns,  mosses,  and  fungi  are  nearly  all  wanting, 
which  at  least  doubles  the  list  of  excluded  spe- 
cies. We  might  well  suppose  that  if  tlie  soil 
of  the  prairie  could  not  support  trees  it  might 
at  least  sustain  t!ie  more  humMc  i;Towtlis,  were 
there  not  more  substantial  reasons  for  tlieir 
absence. 

An  important  cause  of  the  absence  of  forest- 
trees  imdAuhtedJy  5s  the  yearly  visitation  of  the 
prairies  by  tires,  which  allow  only  anniuls  and 
a  few  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  to  grow  any  where. 
The  true  explanation,  however,  for  this  absence 
of  forest  species  is,  that  the  prairie  turf,  having 
once  obtained  a  foothold  under  conditions  before 
indicated,  is  impenetrable  to  the  seeds  of  most 
plants,  .and  will  eventually  strangle  and  k:ll  any 
tender  shoots  which,  by  any  cause,  may  succeed 
in  germinating.  We  may  observe  on  the  piairie 
the  extraordinary  power  of  a  few  hardy  s pedes 
of  plants,  rxfter  once  getting  a  foothold,  to  ex- 
clude almost  all  other  species  from  their  midsL 
This  is  universal  All  have  observed  the  prev- 
alence of  the  domesticated  grasses  of  tlic  coun- 
try, and  of  the  white  clover,  which,  after  once 
securing  possession  of  the  soil,  retains  it  for 
years.  This  is  the  consequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  dense  sod  impenetrable  to  the  seeds  of 
most  plants.  A  few  s^iecit  s  of  peculiar  vitality 
and  hardihood  have'tlie  power  of  taking  pos- 
.scssion  of  the  soil  even  in  .idverse  circumstan- 
ces. This  is  true  of  l!ie  Canada  thistle,  the 
burdock,  and  many  other  plants.  Who  has  not 
observed  the  humble  and  ever-encroadiing  vi- 
tality of  the  May-weed,  or  " d< l^-fenncl,"  .is  it  is 
called  in  the  West?  W  e  see  it,  iiardy  pioneer 
that  it  is,  leading  on  civilization  as  wc  move  to 
the  West. 

Most  prairie  species  of  plants  have  the  pecul- 
iarity of  growing  in  clumps  or  masses,  and  in 
immense  numbers,  sufficient  often  to  color  the 
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prairie  for  miles,  as  is  the  case  with  the  amor- 

I       >i'in,  or  ''lead-plant,"  so  common  in  the  WcsL 
,     Wc  often  hear  persons  speak  of  the  "immense 
[     \'ai  iety  "  of  prairie  plants,  when  a  great  profusion 
would  better  express  their  meaning',  as  the  num- 
ber of  species  on  tlio  prairie  is  limited  to  a  re- 
I     markable  degree.   This  paucity  of  species, 
which  marks  the  prahries,  characterizes  to  a 
greater  degree  the  heaths  and  moors  of  Europe 
and  tlie  steppes  of  Tartary. 

We  may  regard  it  as  certain  tliat  on  the  dc- 
,  struction  of  the  prairie  sod  by  subsoiling,  etc., 
in  the  rich  virgin  soil  of  the  West,  e%'ery  species 
of  plant  which  ci%'ili;'..Uii)n  tlcm.ind.s  in  this  lati- 
tude may  be  cultivated  at  pleasure.  At  any 
I  rate,  no  views  should  find  currency  calcuhted  to 
dibCouni;;e,  in  any  de|;rce,  the  a;tcm]jls  of  the 
a^culturist  to  overcome,  by  repeated  trials  if 
necessary,  the  natnrsd  deficiencies  in  the  land 
of  his  ad(^tion. 

Many  years  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
an  aacieut  French  map  of  the  North  American 
provinces  of  the  period.  Many  tracts  within 
I  the  present  district  of  Pennsylvania  were  marked 
as  "Prairie."  Whether  or  not  these  tracts  were 
of  the  nature  of  morasses,  or  were  true  prairies, 
we  have  at  present  no  means  of  knowing. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  to  the  east  of  the 

i Mississippi  River,  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  there 
are  no  prairies.  This  is,  in  the  main,  true,  but 
we  have  conversed  with  nun  still  living  who 
I     remember  when  the  district  in  Keiitucky,  known 
as  the  "Barrens,"  now  covered  with  a  timber 
growth,  was  true  prairie.  We  have  crossed  this 
I     tract,  and  observed  that  the  timber  growth  con- 
sisted of  "oak  openinf^s,"  so  <:luu.icterislic  of 
i     the  vicinage  of  prairies.     Undoubtedly  there 
I    have  been  many  tracts  partaking  largely  of  the 
nature  of  the  ]irair!e,  though  of  limited  extent, 
1     throughout  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
'    whose  history  has  been  lost  in  the  rapid  settle- 
I     ment  of  the  country. 

I  The  nature  of  sphacrnous  swaTrp"^,  tlieir  de- 
I  velopmeot  and  history,  throw  some  light  upon 
I    the  formation  of  prairies.  These  bogs  are  formed 

over  depressions  or  hollows  to  which  the  drain- 
I  age  of  the  more  elevated  lands  is  determined. 
.  Water,  necessarily  seeking  tiie  lower  level,  lorms 
I    in  these  depressions  permanent  lakes  if  quite 

deep  ;  if  shallow  and  partially  drained  the  inoss 
:  called  "  sphagnum  palustre  "  springs  up  in  Dortii- 
i,  em  latitudes,  and  eventually  covers  the  whole 
I  •  with  a  soft,  springy  carpet  of  verdure  which 
I     oro-.',    "]  on  itself,  forming  each  year  a  layer  of  [ 

fresh  vegetation  upon  that  of  the  previous 

season.  A  spongy  mass  of  decaying  and  living 
I     material  is  developed,  which  becomeS|  as  we 

descend  a  few  feet  below  the  surlace,  more  or 
1  


less  fossilized  into  the  peculiar  mold  called  peat. 

These  bogs,  (rem  natural  or  artificial  drainage, 
may,  after  many  years,  become  converted  into 
natural  meadows  or  fine  arabie  neids.  Tlie  in-  j 
fluence  of  water  is  here  shown  in  determining 
the  more  or  less  permanent  character  of  surface 
vegetation.  No  species  of  plants  peculiar  to 
the  forests  are  found  in  such  localities.  The 
cranberry,  that  elegant  little  plant  which  fur- 
nishes a  beautiful  ami  excellent  tabic  luxury, 
finds  in  these  morasses  its  appropriate  habitat. 
A  similar  exclusiveness  of  vegetation  charac- 
terizes these  bogs  with  that  of  the  prairies,  and 
for  a  similar  reason. 

Many  years  ago,  whiie  visiting  an  interesting 
locality  in  Northern  Ohio,  called  "  Cold  Springs," 
or  Casfalia.  .six  miles  from  Sandusky,  our  mind  j 
was  impressed  at  a  glance  with  the  cause  of 
prairies  in  general,  and  the  history  of  their 
development.  The  Spring  at  this  place — a  most 
interesting  phenomenon — is  between  seventy 
and  eighty  feet  iu  depth,  and  so  ineffably  clear 
that,  in  floating  over  it,  the  smallest  objects  at 
its  bottom  present  a  more  sharply  defined  out-  j 
line  to  the  eye  than  when  seen  through  the  j 
same  distance  of  clear  atmosphere.  This  spring  i 
is  undoubtedly  the  outlet  of  a  subterranean    '  j 
river,  the  waters  of  which  now  find  tlieir  way  i 
to  Lake  Eric  in  a  beautiful  and  swift  stream,  on  . 
which  are  located  the  Castalla  mills.  The  wafers  I 
of  this  spring  are  so  strongly  charged  with  cal- 
careous matter,  that  the  moss  c^rnv.  ir.L^  ai  und-  | 
antly  along  its  banks  is  converted,,  while  still 
living,  into  the  most  ddicate  and  beautiful  tufa.  I 
Indeed,  all  substances  immersed  for  a  short 
period,  even  in  these  waters,  become  incrnsted 
witl)  calcareous  matter.  Surrounding  this  i>pniig 
exists,  at  the  present  time,  a  prairie  of  a  few  j 
miles  in  extent,  presenting  all  the  features  of  i 
the  prairies  in  the  Wes^  and  characterized  by  t 
the  presence  of  the  same  class  of  plants.  I 

Everj'-where  beneath  the  turf  of  this  pmirie, 
at  the  depth  of  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot,  is  a  [ 
dense  deposit  of  tufa,  as  hard  and  compact  as  | 
any  limestone,  which  serves  to  mark  out  very 
exactly  the  ancient  bed  of  a  litlle  lake.    The  j 
waters  of  this  lal;c  h.win'^  been  clfn  if'-d  luit 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  surrouuUmg  coun-  | 
try,  found  their  way  by  their  present  drainage 
very  gradually,  indeed,  tluis  fulfilling  all  the 
conditions  required  in  the  formation  of  a  prairie. 
The  consequence  has  been  the  development  of  j 
a  true  prairie  on  a  small  scale,  at  this  place,  in  ! 
the  midst  of  surrounding  timber.   The  presence 
of  tufacious  rock  so  near  the  surface,  as  is  the 
case  here,  has  not,  in  accordance  with  tlie  theory 
of  Professor  Hall  and  some  others.  Insured  the 
^roriTih  of  trcc5  intitead  of  turf. 
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Tlic  presence  of  timber  along  water-courses, 
which  so  generally  expose  the  rocks  below,  is 

alleged  as  a  convincing  proof  of  Professor 
1  Hall's  theory ;  but  if  rock  or  other  coarse  ma- 
terial !s  not  exposed,  would  there  be  any  tim- 
j  lier?  We  have  stated,  however,  that  wlierever 
the  turf  Is  removed  from  prairies  by  natural  or 
artiticial  agencies,  forest  species  spring  up  in 
profusion.  It  is  clear  diat  the  chief  argument 
adduced  by  Professor  Hall,  tells  as  much  jn 
lavor  of  the  vifws  advanced  in  this  paper. 

Along  our  Western  rivers  the  bottom  lands, 
when  subject  to  only  an  occa^onal  submergence 
with  water,  arc  densely  timbered,  but,  wher- 
ever— ^we  speak  of  the  Mississippi  above  the 
Missouri — the  ground  is  partially  inundated  or 
IVMKI/  throughout  the  year,  ^'bottom  prairies" 
arc  formed.  Tliis  is  i)eculi.irly  apt  to  be  the 
case  at  the  confluence  of  tributary  streams  with 
the  Mississippi.  These  bottoms  are  entirely^ 
disconnected  from  the  upland  prairies,  and,  in- 
deed, are  generally  cut  off  from  those  by  sur- 
rounding timber  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Many 
of  these  bottom  prairies"  are  still  in  process 
of  formation— others  are  nncicnt  -and  indii  ito, 
according  to  their  elevation,  successive  lake-like 
expansions  of  the  river  in  the  past  There  are, 
along  the  Mississijij  i,  two  such  prairie  bottoms 
in  southern  Iinv.i,  elevated  fourteen  and  forty 
feet  respectively  above  the  present  high-water 
mark  of  the  arljacent  river.  These  lake-like 
ex|>ansions  of  the  Mississ'p|)i  were  very  grad- 
unllv  dmined  as  the  river,  by  the  wearing  aw.iy 
of  its  rocky  barriers,  sunk  to  its  present  level. 
'<  Montrose  Bottom,"  near  the  head  of  the  Lower 
Rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  l)e:iiUifu!  and 
fertile  prairie  some  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  firom  three  to  five  miles  in  width,  and  was 
once  clearly  enough  the  bed  of  the  river ;  the 
.incient  Iscnchcs  or  banks  nf  the  Mississippi 
can  be  clearly  traced  by  the  eye  on  either  side. 
All  the  approaches  to  this  prairie  are  timbered, 
and  it  is  now  elevated  fifteen  feet  above  present 
hi;jh  water. 

The  Mississippi  may  be  reg<arded  still  as  a 
series  of  pools,  connected  by  shallows  or  rainds, 
which  inclrcatc  \\licrc  some  rock  more  or  less 
difficult  of  erosion  forms  its  bed,  constituting 
for  the  time  a  barrier  or  dam  to  the  egress  of 
the  waters.  Thus,  at  the  present  time,  atong 
the  Mississippi,  arc  many  miniature  repetitions 
of  these  grander  operations  of  the  past,  when 
the  mighty  chain  of  lakes  in  the  West  debouched 
its  waters  along  the  present  line  of  drain.igc  to 
i  I  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  hakes  were  the 
counterpart  to  those  now  existing  in  llic  North, 
and  by  the  removal  of  barrier  after  barrier  grad* 
I    ually  disappeared,  leaving  behind  those  mighty 


savannas — which  were  freed  so  slowly  of  water 
as  finally  to  establish,  in  accordance  with  the 

views  hitherto  expressed,  our  American  pt.ii- 
ries — the  most  peculiar  surface  feature  of  JN'ortii 
America. 

1 1  woukl  be  an  interesting  specutotion  to  pic-  ' 

ture  the  tojwgmphy  and  r:;cncral  aspects  of  the 
country,  its  vegetation  and  fauna,  duruig  this 
great  lacustrine  period,  as  it  may  be  called. 
We  caD  not  to-day  look  out  upon  the  great 
lagoons  of  our  Northern  lakes,  now  the  para- 
dise of  millions  of  water-fowl  and  innumcraliic 
swarms  of  blackbirds,  without  momently  ex- 
pecting to  see  in  l!ie  niiil>t  of  llie  tiii^litv  iun£,'!e 
of  wild  rice  and  reeds,  tlie  black  back  of  some 
great  monster  surging  about,  Ixitlening  himself  > 
upon  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  there  pre- 
vails. 

At  present  there  are  only  occasional  nooks 
where  th»  ancient  and  profuse  vegetation  exists, 
and  the  mastodon  and  his  peat  compeer,  the 
American  mammoth,  have  disappeared  with  their 
vast  grazing  fields  about  the  shores  of  those 
immense  primeval  lakes.  These  great  animals 
were  doulitles.s,  for  countless  centuries,  here 
bountifully  supplied  with  food  in  the  wild  rice 
and  the  succulent  roots  of  aquatic  vegetables, 
which,  during  the  process  of  lake  drainage,  must 
have  flourished  abundantly  about  the  margins  of 
these  vast  waters. 

It  is  from  the  present  Uiat  we  are  enabled  to 
recall  the  "dim  obscure"  of  that  wondrous  past. 
Nearly  all  the  species  of  animals  then  living 
iiavc  still  their  representatives.  Hood  makes 
Old  Time— impatient  at  the  perpetuation  of  the 
more  insiunifu  ant  fomtS  of  life  that  CTOwd  the  • 
earth,  to  exclaim  : 

"WhercM  Greii  MjmM-nth  long  hath  passed  SHUj, 
And  n<»)e  bui  I  ^.\n  ;eQ  wfaal  hide  Ite  wore, 
WtiiM  putbiUnd  men,  Um  orOlBm  of  a  daj, 
Itt  riddligg  wonder  h»  |mt  bmet  wnrcy." 

Yet  the  same  insects  which  teased  the  ears 

and  quivering  skin  of  the  great  mammoih.  nnd 
which  were  fruitlessly  lashed  with  trunk  or  tail, 
assail  us  to-day.  The  same  birds  yet  flutter 
through  the  air,  which  flashed  by  the  tucon- 
scions  eyes  of  the  mightiest  bnite  that  ever 
walked  the  earth. 


Let  any  one  firmly  tjelieve  that  the  srnil  i> 
permanent,  and  live  upon  that  belief,  and  soon 
existence  will  seem  permanent  too ;  the  world 
becomes  the  vail  of  the  brighter  glory  that  lies 
behind  it ;  the  condemnation  of  unbelief  is  lifted 
oii^  since  the  mind,  conscious  of  its  own  rooted 
being,  does  not  wut  for  immortality,  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life. 
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A  VISIT  TO  ADELSBERG  CAVE. 


OUR  journey  from  Vienna  to  Adelsberg,  on 
the   i6tli  of  March,  occupied  tliirtccn 
hours ;  but  sucli  is  the  charm  of  natural  scen- 
ery all  along  the  beautiful  highway  over  which 
we  passed  that  we  seemed  rather  to  be  reading 
n  f:tsrinating  romance  from  the  great  hook  of 
Nature  than  to  be  undergoing  the  ordinary  la- 
tigue  of  railroad  traveling.  And  well  might  we, 
in  crossing  the  celebrated  Semmering  Pass,  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  unwonted  admiratioO|  for 
the  grand  and  imposing  views  on  every  side 
give  this  route  a  preeminence  over  all  others. 
Then,  for  wonderful  conception  am!  cn'Pat  engi- 
neering skill,  it  has  no  parallel  e.xcept  in  the 
road  from  Venice  to  Florence,  and  the  unfin* 
islied  Mt.  Cenis  road  in  Switzerland ;  in  all  of 
these  the  greatest  difficulties  have  been  sur- 
mounted ;  many  hills  and  mountains  have  been 
ttmneled,  while  others  have  been  scaled  by  a 
narrow,  windini,'  initli  aluiiy  (lie  Iirink  of  fcTrful 
precipices.    As  we  gazed  over  the  sharp  ledges 
from  the  hights  of  the  Semmering  Pass,  down 
into  deep  valleys  far  below,  we  saw  verdant 
mca(If)ws  .ind  pretty  villages  nestled  among  the 
hills,  which  presented  a  strilciog  contrast  to  the 
scene  around  and  above  us,  for  we  were  amid 
the  regtoo  of  eternal  snow,  where  Nature's 
monnrchs  wmp  tlu  mselves  in  spotless  ermine, 
and  iiit  their  heads  among  the  clouds;  but 
sometimes  the  mantle  was  parttafly  drawn  aside, 
and  wc  belielii  threat  masses  of  many-colored 
roclcs  looming  up  like  rude  specimens  of  Floren- 
tine architecture,  while  creeping  vines  trailed 
their  tendrils  o\er  tlic  rough  masonry,  and 
laughing  walcr-f  ills  jilayed  bopcrp  as  they  cnme 
dancing  down  the  mountain-side  to  the  music 
of  dieir  own  sweet  voices ;  ofttimes  they  gushed 
like  fountains  from  tl\e  rocks,  and  a^ain  the 
tinv  streamlets  f^leamcd  like  a  tlircail  of  silver 
in  the  sunlight,  that  ever  and  anon  was  broken 
and  lost  to  view  among  a  tangle  of  firfiage,  or 
hid  itself  in  some  sidUenanean  jjassatje. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  Semmering  Pass  is 
the  circuitous  route  it  takes  to  compass  mount- 
ains and  valleys ;  we  often  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing a  retro;^adc  movcrrtpnt  as  we  wended  our 
way  back  and  forth  up  the  steep  mountain-side, 
and  in  looking  across  some  narrow  gorge  or 
valley,  we  foUnd  ourselves  in  close  proximity  to 
the  rails  below  that  wc  !iad  traversed  ]>erlia|is 
an  hour  before.  But,  inaccessible  as  seem  these 
mountain  hights,  they  are  not  uninhabited ;  rude 
hamlets  are  occasionally  to  lie  seen,  and  the 
hardy  inhabitants  with  their  llocks  contrive  to 
exist,  even  in  this  sterile,  unpromising  region. 
On  arriving  at  Adelsberg,  we  **Urds  of  pas« 


sage"  found  a  co/y  nest  for  the  nifiht  in  the 
"Hungarian  Crown;  '  ami  having  refreshed  our- 
selves with  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy 
sleep,"  we  sallied  forth  the  next  morning  to  the 
mouth  of  tlie  cave;  we  had  previously  made 
preparations  for  our  subterranean  excursion  by 
purchasing  tickets  of  admission — for  Austria 
holds  t!ie  key  that  unlocks  the  iron  gate  of  the 
grotto — and  in  ordering  a  grand  illumination, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  candles  for  our  party 
of  seven.  After  passing  the  portal  with  our 
eight  guides,  the  daylight  soon  vanishes  from 
view,  and  we  threaded  our  way  along  the  broad 
passages  of  the  cave  by  torchlight ;  while  our 
eyps  were  yet  scaiccly  accustomed  to  the  flick- 
ering lights  in  the  hands  0/  our  sable-looking 
guides,  that  darted  hither  and  thilher  like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp,  we  arrived  at  a  broad  stream 
that  rushes  with  the  noise  of  a  cataract  beneath 
the  bridge  we  crossed,  and  soon  disappears 
under  a  ledge  of  rocks,  reminding  one  ot 

"A  iMt  and  Kandarfaf  livcr 

iiotolicliL" 


At  this  point  the  scene  is  grand,  gloomy, 

and  impressive.  Tlic  vastncss  of  this  natu- 
ral cavern  renders  its  boundaries  partially  in- 
visible, though  illuminated  by  five  hundred 
candles  arranged  in  a  chandelier,  swung  out 
over  the  water,  and  extending  in  a  double  row 
of  lights  along  our  p.athway ;  here,  through  a 
small  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  cive,  we 
caught  the  only  glimi)St!  of  sunlight  that  ever 
visits  this  region  of  eternal  night ;  it  has  a 
hue  in  contrast  with  the  surroundinz 
"The  .scene  here  presented," 


ghastly 


savs 


Ilillartl,  in  his  'Six  Months  in  Itaiv 


1    41  .., 


recalls 


Milton's  sublime  pictures  of  Pandemonium, 
and  shows  directly  to  the  eye  what  effects  a 

great  imaginative  painter  may  produce  with  no 
other  colors  llian  T^dit  and  darkness.  Here 
are  the  'stately  liigiit,'  the  'ample  sp.aces,'  the 
'arclicd  roo^'  the  rows  of  'starry  lamps  and 
bla/.iiij^'  cresset.s'  of  Satan's  hal!  of  council; 
and  by  the  excited  fancy  the  dim  distance  is 
easily  peopled  with  gigantic  forms,  and  filled 
with  the  '  rushing  of  congregated  wings.' " 

A  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  now  apparently 
intercepts  our  onward  progress,  but  this  is  eas- 
ily sealed  by  a  flight  of  steps  that  lead  to  mag- 
nificent suites  of  spacious  caverns  beyond; 
tliese  trreatly  surpass  the  grandest  temples  evei 
reared  by  man,  for  human  skill  never  designed 
such  exquisite  architecture,  or  reared  such  mass- 
ive walls  and  domes,  and  yet  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture has  wrought  out  tiiis  wonderful  labyrinth 
by  the  slow  and  simple  process  of  water  drop* 
ping,  that  contains  a  solution  of  limestone.  If 
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we  would  credit  liie  assertion  of  geologists,  we 
must  believe  that  the  hpse  of  thousands  and 

even  millions  of  years  is  essential  to  form  the 
lTr:j(*'  t  st.  lactites,  and  the  oldest  guide  reports 
tiiai  i)c  has  observed  no  change  in  a  i)eriod  of 
thirty-live  years.  Tlie  dripping  of  invisible  rain 
is  heard  in  every  dirertinn  throtii,'h  t!;r  rave,  as 
it  laves  the  rocks  with  its  gentle  droppings,  and 
is  the  onty  sound  that  breaks  the  stillness,  ex- 
cept the  voices  of  visitors  and  guides,  and  the 
ntshinp;  noise  of  the  River  Poik,  as  its  rapid 
I  current  flows  across  the  floor  of  the  "Great 
Dorn." 

But  vastness  of  size  and  beauty  of  proix>r- 

i     tions  are  not  the  only  remarkatile  features  of 

Itiiis  interesting  cave.  In  passing  through  its 
long  corridors  and  stately  chambers,  our  attcn> 
tion  was  directed  to  a  vast  multitude  of  strik- 
ing and  fantastic  objects,  formed  by  the  slow 
process  of  crystallixation ;  graceful  pendants, 
j     pure  as  Parian  marble,  are  suspended  from  the 

iroof,  while  stalagmite;.,  like  wlilteiied  jictrified 
trunks  of  trees,  grow  from  the  floor ;  sometimes 
they  meet  the  stalactites  above  them  in  hour- 
glass forni,  and  the  tapering  points  of  others, 
though  almost  touching,  will  not  unite  for  many 
long  years. 

We  l>eheld  alt  styles  of  architecture  in  exqui* 

site  perfection  ;  here  white  fluted  columns  and 
elaborate  cornices  attracted  our  attention,  and 
again  the  leaning  tower  of  Pijia,  and  crcam- 
colorcd  pillars,  adorned  with  splendid  bas-reliefs, 
looking  like  the  ruins  of  some  grand  temple  ; 
here  Egyptian  sphinxes  peer  tiirough  the  gloom, 
and  these  quantities  of  cushions  glisten  as 
though  sprinkled  with  diamond  dust ;  at  one 
moment  we  turn  to  admire  a  ei  vsl;i]  chandelier, 
then  the  Milan  Cathedral,  with  its  innumerable 
spires  and  complicated  carving,  bursts  lilce  an 

j  enchanted  vision  upon  our  view.  Nature  has, 
in  this  her  favorite  shrine,  carried  her  religious 

I    mood  so  far  as  to  erect  pulpits,  grand  organs 

I  with  regular  pipes^  crosses,  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  sculptured  ima':;p<^,-  statue  of  the  Virq:in 
and  child,  a  confessional,  grave-looking  monks, 
and  two  Calvary  hills-  At  one  place  a  theater 
loge  projects  over  our  path,  and  further  on  cas- 
tles dot  the  wavside,  one  of  ul)ic  r  risiiicu- 
ous  from  its  red  door  and  window,  ilcre  is 
exhibited  a  throne,  and  there  a  bell,  which,  on 
being  re;)eatedly  struck,  gives  forth  a  sound 
like  the  ringing  of  a  church  bell ;  here  we  ob- 
served a  white  tent,  and  there  a  hand,  reaching 
for  a  flag;  we  were  told  that  an  apartment 
with  strong  bars  is  tlic  prison,  and  that  a  re- 
cess, containing  a  bench  with  pieces  of  meat 
suspended  above  it^  is  the  butcher^s  stall;  we 

I    were  further  reminded  of  man's  natural  wants, 


on  seeing  huge  caulid9wers,  loaves  of  bread, 
and  slices  of  bacon  and  ham,  irregtilarly  striped  | 

with  red  and  white. 

When  Nature  waf?  in  a  floral  mood,  she  cre- 
ated a  nursery  and  Winter  garden  of  marble 
plants  and  flowers ;  then  grew  so  rustic  as  to  1 
plant  palm,  fir,  cypress,  and  banyan  trees  ;  then 
she  was  transformed  into  Neptune,  and  made 
the  Red  Sea,  water-&lls,  and  a  frozen  fountain ; 
a  Noah's  ark,  the  keel  of  a  vessel,  and  coral 
reefs   are  also  visible.     Sometimes  Nature 
wrought  like  a  skillful  modiste,  and  the  result  1 
is  a  display  of  woven  clothes,  tassela,  and  cur-  I 
tains  arranged  in  graceful  folds.    But  the  pret- 
tiest specimen  of  her  handiwork  is  a  ])iece  of 
limestone  suspended  from  the  roof,  liiat  per- 
fectly  resembles  the  finest  Cashmere  shawl,  with  j 
a  fringe  and  a  well-defined  border,  darker  than 
the  web ;  a  light  placed  behind  this  translucent 
drapery  has  the  .<!oft,  luminous  eflfect  of  li.:^dn 
shining  through  porcelain ;  a  quantity  of  clothes 
hung  up  as  if  to  dry,  seems  a  hint  at  cleanli- 
ness ;  and  a  cemetery,  containing  a  private  vauk 
and  many  beautiful  monuments,  is  suggestive 
of  man's  mortality.   Then  agaun,  the  presence  ^ 
of  numerous  animals  in  our  pathway,  appar- 
ently transformed  into  alabaster,  reminds  u&  of 
a  distmnded  menagerie;  here  are  elephants, 
and  there  a  sleeping  lion;  here  two  iiieinkeys, 
and  there  a  fawn  ;  here  some  parrots,  and  there 
a  lobster ;  here  an  eagle's  wing,  and  there  a  . 
golden  fleece;  white  a  red  fox,  pliotographed  ! 
upon  the  wall,  <;h1y  looks  down  upon  the  OOB- 
glomcrate  mass  below. 

But  the  most  magical  tSStxX  is  produced  where 
the  eye  has  the  most  extensive  range,  an  I  this 
is  to  be  had  in  several  lofty,  snactous  chambers 
of  the  cave ;  the  most  interesting  of  these  is 
the  ''Ball-room,"  which  has  every  requisite  for 
this  purpose,  with  the  exceptirm  of  an  eU.stic 
floor,  even  to  a  natural  platform  for  the  mu- 
sicians. Here,  once  a  year,  on  Whit-Monday, 
the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  cotmtry  as- 
."^enible,  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  eartl),  and  trip  through  tlie  mazes  of  the 
dance  to  ''the  simple  music  of  the  Csmiobn 
peasant,"  that  echoes  through  the  magnificent 
cavern  like  the  jrrand  strains  of  an  orchestra. 
Here  one  of  our  party  sang  the  beautiful  sere- 
nade, "  Hall  to  the  queen  of  the  silent  night," 
all  joirin;;  iu  the  chonti  ;  then  the  sublime  do.v 
oldgy,  "  Praise  God,  irom  whom  all  blessings 
flow,"  was  sung  in  concert,  to  the  tune  of  "OM 
Hundred,"  with  an  effect  that  can  be  fttlt  but 
not  described.  Tn  another  cavern,  "Come,  tiiou 
fount  of  every  blessing  "  was  wafted  on  tlie  siili 
air  like  enchanted  music,  for  so  perfect  are  the  ' 
acoustic  arrangements  here  that  the  httroan 
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voice  seems  iavested%widi  a  peculiar  power 

and  sweetness. 
The  most  admirable  arrangements  are  made 

for  illitmiiuiting  all  portions  of  the  cave,  the 
liL-iti;^  quickly  transferred  from  one  chatv.- 
ber  to  another,  while  we,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  few  torch-bearers,  were  leisurely  examining 
the  byways.  Then  we  indulge  a  feeling  of  per- 
fect security  in  perambulating  them,  for  strong 
ratlings  interiK>se  between  us  and  danger ;  nor 
do  we  experience  a  sensation  of  fatigue  from 
our  three  hours'  walk  tlirtnii;1i  this  "pnl.Tre  of 
loveliness only  amazement  and  delight  at 
this  wonderful  manifestation  of  God's  creative 
power. 

Truly,  it  seemeth  tlmt  the  Lord,  "whodoeth 
great  things,  yea,  and  wonders  without  num- 
ber/' whose  works  are  manifold,  causing  the 
earth  to  teem  with  his  riches,  hath  given  us 
almost  the  "ne  plus  ultra"  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity in  Nature,  when  He  hewed  out  in  the 
recesses  of  the  earth  the  chasms  tliat  form  the 
Adelsbei^g  Grotto. 


CLARA  DOANE  S  JOURNAL. 


CLARA  STROXG  I.a  l  j'.xt  completed  her  course 
of  study  at  Kocktord  Seminary.  She  w.tj»  a 
young  lady  rare  loveliness  of  cbwacter,  and  of 
lii  jh  ciulowmcnts  and  culltirc.  As  a  rmi>Ki.iii  •A\<i 
ranked  among  the  first  in  the  State.  By  nature  and 
education  she  was  fitted  to  grace  a  high  social  posi- 
tion in  our  own  Inncl  lint  she  chcerfullv  lani  n.side 
all  her  bright  prospects  here  to  share  the  toils  of  a 
devoted  missionaiy  to  Micronesia. 

May  20,  1S65,  she  ynilecl  from  the  pr^rt  of  New 
York  as  the  wife  of  Rev.  tdward  J>uanc — a  little  son 
of  Mr.  Doane  also  returning  with  hb  fiither  to  bis 
former  field.  A  cLissmnfe  of  Kfhvnrcl  D.  -.inc  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  speaks  of  him  .is  a  most  ac- 
complished gentleman,  and  one  of  the  most  fiudna- 
Ttnc  sin.-crs  he  ever  listi-ncd  to.  Higher  praise  still 
is  Ijestowcd  by  another  friend,  who  says  of  him :  "  I 
never  knew  a  pers<Mi  in  whom  it  was  so  evident  that 
the  heart  vcxi  full  of  Christ"  The  spirit  of  the  lovely 
Ciara  wc  may  galiicr  from  her  Journal,  which  was 
mitten  only  for  the  eyes  of  motho'  and  sisters.  But 
ethers,  who  have  been  permitted  to  read  it,  have  so 
deiilrcd  to  see  it  in  a  more  enduring  form  that  we 
have  copied  portions  of  it,  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
warm  still  other  hearts  with  love  for  the  work,  and 
direct  other  minds  to  this  great  harvest  field  in  the 

CLARA  DOANE'S  JOUKHAI. 

Jkm  5, 186$. 

I  will  begin,  dear  mother  and  siaten,  jttst 

where  I  left  off.  and  tel!  you  .il!  my  story.  I 
sent  you  a  line  the  l.nst  thing  before  leaving 
New  York  harbor,  telling  you  of  our  detention 


there.  Wc  were  f.tiilv  st.irtrtl  bv  div-brenk 
Monday,  and  were  soon  out  on  the  open  sea. 
It  was  rough  and  a  little  stormy,  and  our  boat 
a  famous  rocker,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  I  v.a.s  s.Tfcly  lod-cd  in  my  berth,  as  sea- 
sick as  any  one  could  wish.  Notwithstanding 
all  my  determinations  and  resolutions  to  the 
contrary,  I  staid  there  for  four  days.  Still  I  am 
not  sorry  for  the  experience.  It  tau!;ht  me 
many  new  lessons.  J  know  better  now  how  to 
sympathize  with  the  sick  and  suffering.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  weak  and  help- 
less; and  how  1  Icngtd  for  my  mother  and 
sister  all  those  weary  days,  and  a  cup  from  that 
beautiful  spring  by  Helen's  doorto  moisten  my 
parched  lips  with  ! 

But,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  a  useful  experi- 
ence, and  I  only  tell  you  of  it  for  the  sake  of 

\oiir  dear  sympafli\.  I  had  time  fi  t  (linr.njht 
and  prayer,  too,  and  you  can  not  know  the 
blessed  comfort  it  gave  me  to  pray  for  my  dar- 
lings. Dear  little  Eddie  kept  coming  in  with, 
"Mother,  dear,  arc  you  any  better  now?" 

After  a  few  days  I  was  able  to  go  on  deck 
and  enjoy  the  bracing  salt  air,  which  was  30 
refreshing;  but  the  following  Monday  wc  had  a 
b.id  night,  and  the  jwrt-holes  had  all  to  be 
closed.  It  had  been  a  very  gay  day  on  board, 
apd  it  seemed  as  if  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth  had  been  searched  to  furnish  luxuries  for 
our  dinner.  But  now  we  were  all  shut  iolo  our 
suffocating  state-rooms,  anxiously  longing  for 
the  day.  I  awoke  about  four  o'clock,  and  felt 
th.-it  I  must.  l)y  some  mean.s,  get  to  the  frc>!. 
air,  when  suddenly  there  came  a  shock,  and  the 
grating  sound  of  our  vessel's  keel  upon  the 
rocks.  It  was  repeated,  when  Edward  sprang 
from  bis  hertli  and  jirocceded  In  drrss.  I  saw 
that  he  thought  we  were  in  great  danger,  so  I 
began  to  dress  alsou  I  was  not  at  all  frightened, 
and  dressed  myself  with  more  than  usual  thou'iht 
and  care,  not  knowing  what  I  had  to  prepare 
for.  I  selected  a  substantial  dress,  put  on  my 
shoes  and  overshoes,  water-proof  coat  and  ha^ 
after  (  onibinjj  my  hair  as  usual,  though  all  very 
quickly,  of  course.  By  tlie  time  1  was  dressed 
Edward  and  Eddie  were  abo  ready,  and  we 
hurried  into  the  cabin  above. 

O,  what  a  scene  of  confusion  met  us  at  every 
stepl  I^eople  were  in  ail  stages  of  dressing, 
and  in  all  varieties  of  costume,  expressing  their 
fright  and  consternation  in  all  in.inner  of  ways  ; 
mothers  with  their  little  ones  huddled  around 
them,  some  screaming  and  crying.  W'e  were 
alt  crowded  into  the  saloon,  many  hardly  know- 
ing what  v,as  the  matter,  or  nfiat  to  e.xpcct  next. 

Edward  was  sure  from  Uie  first  that  the  ship 
was  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  from  which  she  coukl 
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never  get  ott,  wliicli  proved  to  be  true.  Mean- 
while the  rolling  of  the  vessel  every  moment  in- 
creased; we  had  to  ding  to  any  tiling  wc  could 
get  hold  of  to  keep  from  being  pitclicd  across 
tlic  saloon.  The  chairs,  lamps,  glasses,  and 
decanters  were  alt  swinging  and  pitching,  and 
the  people  were  often  thrown  violently  against 
each  oilier  or  on  the  floor,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  my  arm  around  a  pillar,  whicij 
supported  me  well.  We  could  not  tell  then  just 
our  posifinn— jtis;  how  lon^  our  !)riat  could  hold 
together  under  such  a  terrible  wrenchin,!?.  We 
did  not  know  but  our  moments  were  numbered, 
and  almost  thought  that  each  might  be  our  last 
Yet  I  never  felt  more  quietly  calm  in  my  life, 
and  the  thought  of  our  possibly  being  so  soon 
in  our  d«ir  home  above  was  so  beautiful  and 
precious  to  me  that  I  could  hardly  bring  myself 
to  pray  for  s.ift  ty.  And  yet  when  1  looked 
around  me  and  saw  so  many  who  seemed  utterly 
unprepared  to  die,  it  seemed  wrong  to  rejoice 
in  such  a  possil-ility,  so  I  kept  pr.ivtng  that 
we  all  might  be  prepared  for  whatever  God  had 
in  store  for  us.  Presently  every  one  had  on  a 
life  preserver,  and  under  any  other  circum- 
stances  \vc  should  h  ive  been  thought  a  gro- 
tesque-looking crowd.  I  did  not  see  a  single 
lady  completely  dressed, 
i  Just  as  the  day  dawned  we  went  outside  and 
I  took  o\ir  position  by  the  railing  of  tlic  lower 
cabin.  We  could  there  see  where  we  were. 
Only  a  line  of  roclcs  close  by  the  vessel's  side, 
with  the  surf  breaking  over  it,  was  visible,  and 
we  were  fold  it  was  at  least  eighty  miles  to  the 
nearest  land.  All  hope  of  saving  the  ship  was 
now  given  up.  She  lay  wedged  between  the 
rocks,  witli  onlv  room  for  that  terrible  pitching. 
To  add  to  our  discomfort  it  began  to  rain  again; 
but  no  one  seemed  to  care  about  getting  wet, 
so  we  stoo<l  and  watched  the  men  as  they  low- 
ered the  hioats,  and  tried  (o  run  them  tlirongh 
the  surf  into  the  still  water  beyond.  Then  they 
began  to  break  up  the  decks,  tear  down  the 
doors,  cut  the  ma.<tts,  and  tear  away  as  much 
of  the  Ixiat  as  possible  for  building  rafts.  One 
of  the  lx)ats  in  going  through  the  surf  was  over- 
turned completely,  but  all  the  men  were  saved. 
We  watclied  them  with  an  intensity  of  anxiety, 
as  you  may  suppose,  not  Imowing  how  soon  we 
might  have  to  make  the  «un«  attempt  One  of 
the  life-bnats  was  manned  and  sent  off  to  Provi- 
dence Island  for  help. 

The  rain  at  last  drove  the  ladies  into  the 
cabin,  and  there  we  lay  on  the  floor,  or  any 
spot  we  could  find,  for  several  hours.  Once  or 
twice,  <iuring  the  day,  T  sHcceer!ed  in  making 
my  way  on  deck,  clinging  to  any  thing  and 
every  thing  by  the  way. 


O,  if  you  could  iiave  j^tood  with  me  a  moment 
on  the  deck  of  tliat  wrecked  vessel !  All  her 

beauty  and  grace  was  gone.  Every  tiling  tlut 
could  be  used  iVir  making  rafts  had  l.een  cut 
down  and  pulled  away.  On  one  side  we  looked 
off  on  the  grand,  white  waves  as  they  came 
traveling  over  the  indigo-blue  waters.  On  the 
other  side  the  men  Were  at  work  on  the  raft, 
many  of  them  in  the  water  or  clinging  to  tlie 
rocks. 

It  had  been  a  dark,  stormy  day,  but  in  the 
afternoon  it  cleared,  and  far  away  to  our  rif;bt 
land  was  discovered.  The  enthusiasm  which 
this  intelligence  gave  you  can  hardly  imagine. 

"  We  are  saved !  we  are  s.ived !"  b-,:rst  from 
nvany  lips,  while  tears  of  thankfulness  stood  io 
many  eyes. 

A  boat  was  immediately  sent  off  tO  explore, 
and  returne<!  with  word  that  there  was  an  island 
large  enough  to  hold  us  all  in  safety.  The  Utile 
boat  and  her  brave  crew  were  greeted  with 
licarty  cheers  on  her  return. 

By  this  lime  the  large  raft  was  completed, 
and  it  was  thought  best  to  begin  immediately  to 
remove  the  women  and  children  fVom  the  wreck 
to  the  raft,  as  no  one  knew  when  the  ship  might 
go  to  pieces ;  tlieo,  at  early  dawn,  they  would 
take  them  in  boats  to  the  island. 

It  \\as  a  long  operation,  as  there  were  over 
two  hundred  women  and  children  on  board. 
But  a  few  could  be  put  into  a  boat  at  a  time, 
and  then  it  must  be  pulled  through  the  surf  and 
over  the  rocks  to  the  raft.  Our  turn  did  not 
come  for  a  long  while,  so  Eddie  and  I  waited 
below  in  that  dreadful  cabin,  with  all  the  pitch- 
ing, creaking  things,  clinging  constantly  to  some- 
thing  to  keep  ourselves  from  going  with  them. 
I  need  not  tell  you  there  was  no  sleep  to  be  had. 

About  midn^t  Edward  wrapped  Eddie  and 
me  in  woolen  blankets,  and  took  us  to  the  side 
of  tlie  vessel  to  lower  us  into  the  bo.Tt.  It  was 
dark,  and  the  scene  confusing,  so  I  just  yielded 
myself  into  the  hands  of  the  men,  hardly  know- 
ing what  was  to  be  done  with  me.  They  put  a 
rope  under  each  of  my  nrms,  nnd  one  in  my 
hands  to  cling  to,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  swing- 
ing in  the  air.  Down,  down  I  went  till  some 
one  seized  my  foot  from  below  and  pulled  me 
into  the  boat  Presently  they  sent  Eddie  swing- 
ing down  to  me,  and  then  another  and  another, 
till  our  boat  was  full,  and  we  began  (mr  lidc 
through  the  surf,  A  little  way  they  pulled  with 
the  oars,  and  then  the  men  sprang  into  the 
water  and  waited  for  the  great  waves  to  wash 
us  over  the  rocks.  When  the  great  waves  came 
the  sailors  shouted  and  pulled,  and  so  at  la.«t 
we  were  at  the  side  of  the  raft  It  was  already 
crowded  with  many  women  and  poor  little  ones. 
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I They  found  a  place  for  us.  and  then  commenced 
t!»e  long  wfttch  for  the  coming  of  the  day. 
The  "  Golden  Rule,"  with  her  swinging  lamps, 
I    loomed  tip  grandly  just  before  us ;  but  tbe  only 

sound  that  came  from  it  was  the  tolling  of  her 
l>ell  as  she  rocked  bnck  rtnd  forth.  It  fell  on 
our  ears — O,  so  mournfully !  like  tiie  knell  ot 
our  rained  ship. 

O,  how  lon^;  those  hour?;  were!  How  often 
my  thouglits  turned  to  the  dear  ones  at  home ; 
and  I  was  glad  they  would  not  see  their  darling 
thus.  It  was  a  stormy  night.  The  clouds  grew 
more  and  inoro  thrcatcniacr.  Vivid  flashes  of 
;  lightning  made  our  misery  visible,  and  the  mut- 
tering thunder  was  quite  in  keei^ng  with  tbe 
scene. 

I  Utterly  worn  out,  we  tried  to  make  place 
among  that  mass  of  Immanity  to  stretch  our 
weary  limbs,  at  least  a  spot  on  the  bard  boards 
to  rest  mir  hcnds.  If  we  stirred  wc  would  wake 
up  with  an  elbow  or  a  foot  in  the  water.  When 
the  rain  came  pouring  down  we  only  pulled  our 
blankets  n  little  closer  and  dozed  on.  We  could 
not  get  much  wetter,  wc  tlioi!;;ht. 

At  last  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  with  it 
came  the  boats  to  take  us  to  the  island.  It  had 
stopped  raining,  and  the  waters  inside  the  reef 
were  very  smooth.    The  island  was  nearly  six 

I    miles  from  the  wreck,  and  we  enjoyed  the  ride 

I  intensely.  It  was  taking  ua  to  a  land  of  safety, 
.ind  our  !oved  ones  were  soon  to  follow.  All 
would  be  safe  at  last.  The  scene  around  us  was 
like  fairy-land,  the  waters  were  so  beaatifnlly 
variegated.    It  was  my  first  glimpse  of  old 

1  ocean's  face  "done  in  fancy  colors,"  and  it  sur- 
passed any  conception  I  had  formed  of  it.  We 

I  were  among  the  first  to  land  on  the  island.  It 
was  a  very  barren  spot,  perhai)S  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length  and  averaging  one-quarter 

1  of  a  mile  in  width.  No  trees  or  bushes.  Tbe 
only  green  thing,  a  few  weeds.  And  O  such 
troops  of  sea-birds  as  greeted  us!    You  can 

I    hardly  imagine  in  what  numbers  tliey  swarmed 

I    around,  swooping  close  to  our  heads,  almost  in 

I    our  faces. 

'  Right  where  we  landed  there  were  nninbcrs 
i  of  strange-looking  birds,  as  large  as  turkeys, 
I  that  were  sitting  on  a  kind  of  nest,  and  nothing 
could  drive  or  frighten  ihem  away.  They  only 
stretched  tneir  long  necks  at  us  in  defiance. 
We  took  them  at  first  for  the  mother-birds  sit- 
ting on  their  eg^.  But  it  aAerward  proved  that 
they  were  old  and  infirm  members  of  the  com- 
munity, left  in  liospttal,  and  their  descendants 
brought  them  food ! 

For  a  little  while  I  was  very  much  charmed 
with  nnr  island  Imme.  so  many  strange  and 
1    beautiful  things  greeted  me.   Every  thing  was 


of  cora!  formation.  The  very  dust  under  our 
feet,  on  close  inspection,  proved  to  be  atoms  of 
coraL  Shells  were  scattered  all  along  the  white 
beach,  beautiful  ocean  sheik,  and  ire  ran  from 
one  thing  to  another  in  perfect  delight.  How  I 
'  lonqed  for  some  of  my  home  friends  to  share 
these  wonders  with  me !  Such  armies  of  crabs, 
some  carrying  their  houses  on  their  backs,  such 
qncer-lookin;^  things.  Some  were  large  sea 
crabs,  some  delicate,  dainty  things,  just  tinted 
with  pink  or  green,  and  over  all  swarmed  the 
birds.  You  can  form  some  Idea  of  their  num- 
bers when  I  tell  yon  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
island  we  could  hardly  walk  wiiliout  stepping  on 
their  ^gs,  which  they  lay  among  the  rocks 
without  any  attempt  at  a  nest. 

But  our  enjoyment  was  soon  over.  It  soon 
began  to  rain  again,  and  rain  as  only  it  can  in 
these  tropical  regions.  There  was  no  manner 
of  shelter  for  our  poor  lieads  or  v.'cary  l>odies 
but  our  woolen  blankets,  and  all  the  men — the 
husbands  and  fathers— were  still  on  the  wreck, 
the  rocks,  or  the  raft,  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
hrou£;ht  to  the  island.  It  rained  all  day,  and 
we  were  so  exhausted  from  long  excitement, 
want  of  food  and  sleep,  poor  little  Eddie  and 
1  at  last  could  drag  our  weary  limbs  around  no 
loncjer,  and  we  stretched  ourselves  on  the  rocks 
and  went  to  sleep  in  spite  of  the  pouring  rain. 
I  remember  waking  up  with  my  feet  in  quite  a 
pool  of  water,  and  it  was  pourin;,'  still.  1  could 
not  keep  back  the  feeling  of  utter  wretchedness 
that  crept  over  my  chilled  heart.  If  I  could 
only  find  some  little  comfortable  place  to  die  In, 
1  thon^h^.  it  was  all  I  would  ask. 

But  I  got  up,  and  wringing  the  water,  as  best 
I  could,  from  my  drenched  clothes,  I  began  to 
make  my  way  down  to  the  Other  end  of  the 
island,  where  most  of  the  company  was  gath- 
ered. O,  what  a  picture !  The  poor  mothers 
were  sitting  on  the  ground  with  their  little  ones 
j  cl'n^'ni:^  to  them  rryinq;  and  shivering  from  hun- 
ger and  cold.  A  few  men  had  come  ashore,  an<l 
they  were  trying  to  make  little  shelters  by  fast- 
ening up  the  bbnketson  sticks  and  poles.  Ed- 
die and  I  crept  under  one  of  these  tents,  but  it 
was  tilled  with  steerage  passengers,  and  their 
talk  was  so  dreadful,  cursing  and  swearing,  that 
we  could  not  stay,  and  again  we  went  out  into 
the  pitiless  storm.  We  had  eaten  nothing  all 
day  but  a  few  crumbs  of  hard-tack.  O,  how 
many  times  I  thought  of  our  soldier  boys  that 
day!  I  fhouccht  I  had  teamed  a  little  how  to 
sympathize  with  them. 

But  the  longest  day  will  wear  to  n  close,  and 
just  at  night,  to  our  unspeakable  joy  and  relief, 
our  party  of  gentlemen  came  a.sliore.  1  .shall 
not  describe  the  meeting,  but  you  can  iniaginc 
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I     it.    They,  too,  had  had  their  experience  in  the 
I     water,  on  ihc  rocks,  or  the  raft  all  day. 
I       Now  matters  began  to  mend.  The  gentle- 
mfn  went  tn  work  to  build  us  houst  s  out  of  tlie 
,     rocks  and  stones.    The  rain  ceased.  Fires 
j    were  built  where  we  could  warm  our  chilled 
j    limbs  and  partially  diy  «>nr  clothe*,  aad  some 
I    more  hard- lack  appeared  for  our  supper. 
I       Edward  had  in  his  care  a  yown^  gentleman 
I    returning  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  is  an 
I     invalid.    He  is  the  son  of  a  missionary  there. 
I     Our  party  consisted  besides  of  a  clergyman 
I    from  New  York,  a  gentleman  from  East  Tcn- 
I    nessee,  and  t«ro  other  young  men.  The  expe- 
ricnces  \<.r'  !i.i\'o  pi<;sc'(l  through  togetl'c-r  li.ivc 
bound  our  little  party  very  closely  togeilter  j  we 
are  friends  forever. 
Besides,  in  our  opinion,  ours  was  the  pleas> 
'     antest  little  company  on  the  islind    Wc  liad  a 
grand  lire  in  front  of  our  mansion,  and  we  sat 
around  it  for  hours  trying  to  get  dry.    But  I 
was  still  '"a  clamp,  unpleasant  body,"  when  at  a 
late  hour  I  retired  to  inv  hdrpotn.    Tlmv  had 
I     heaped  up  some  of  the  dryest  weeds  for  my  bed, 
I    had  found  *<a  soft  stone"  for  my  pillow,  and  the 
I     stnr  c^rm-ncri  blt:c  above  was  my  canopy.  liut 
my  trt)ul»les  were  not  yet  over.    Those  strange 
flapping  sea-birds,  disturbed  from  their  quiet 
homes  ijy  this  hostile  horde,  weri  ringing  their 
discordant  changes  in  our  cnr<;  all  night,  and  the 
fear  that  they  would  come  flapping  in  my  iace 
j    drove  sleep  from  my  eyes. 
I        Then  the  crabs — I  wish  I  could  thtPOW  yott 
one.    nf  alt  the  queer  1oin<:,s  thov  aic  x\\^  qtieer- 
est,  running  around  with  their  little  pyramids  of 
shell  on  their  backs.   They  were  perfectly  rav- 
'     cnous— cafhi'::  our  dresses,  roafs.  a:iy  thincj  and 
every  thing  they  could  lay  their  claws  to,  even 
the  hair  from  otn*  heads.    One  morniog  I  found 
several  of  my  shorn  tresses  lying  on  my  bed.  I 
think  the  lxir;)cr*>  trade,  at  Icas^  must  have 
l>een  a  acw  one  to  them. 

I  did  not  get  much  rest  that  night,  and  !n  the 
morning  found  myself  as  stiff  and  sore  as  might 
have  been  expected.  I  was  slill  diuip,  hut  fliis 
difficulty  was  soon  remedied,  for  tiie  sim  came 
out  with  a  power  such  as  I  bad  never  known 
before.  Ah,  that  tropical  sun  when  one  is  with- 
out a  shelter!  Bui  our  party  were  rich  in  ex- 
pedients. With  four  sticks  for  pillars  and  a 
blanket  for  an  awning  we  had  a  place  where  we 
could  sit  or  lie.  somewlirtt  «;h('!terrrl  from  the 
fierce  rays.  And  we  were  most  thankful  for  this. 
We  had  our  rations  twice  a  day  of  hard-tack 
and  pork,  and  sometimes  in  the  morRing  a  little 
coffee  or  te.i,  without  milk  of  course,  but  O  w!iat 
a  luxury  it  .seemed  1  After  two  or  three  days 
we  had  a  ration  of  bean-soup,  M-hich  brought  I 


tears  of  thankfulness  to  our  hungry  eyes.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  satisfaction  willt 
which  Mr.  L.  and  myself  partook  of  it,  both  out 
of  the  same  dish,  with  the  same  spoon !  The 
dish  was  an  old  fruit-can.  There  were  mnny 
pleasant  things  mixed  up  with  our  rough  expe- 
rience. We  could  sometimes  laugh  at  each 
other's  forlorn  appearance,  but,  best  of  all,  we 
were  Christian  friends.  We  could  aik  together 
our  Father's  blessing  over  our  frugal  fare,  thank  ! 
him  for  our  saved  lives,  pray  for  our  turthcr 
preservation,  and  our  morning  and  c\a  niii_;  fam- 
ily prayers  helped  and  strengthened  us  all. 
Then  we  were  a  musical  company,  and  sang  i 
together  all  our  strength  would  permit  ■ 

(TO  BX  COMTIMUBD.)  ' 
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IVr  EAR  the  point  wliere  the  fbrty>ninth  par- 

^  ^  al!i:!  nf  latitude  crosses  the  Rocky  .Mount- 
ains three  mighty  rivers  break  from  the  deep 
fountains  of  the  hills  and  roll  away,  one  toward 
the  frozen  ocean  of  Uie  North,  one  toward  the 
tropic  Gulf,  and  the  other  to  its  mingling  widi 
the  great  Pacific  On  the  southern  shore  of  the 
latter,  and  about  two  hundred  aad  lifty  miles 
from  the  ocean,  is  a  scene  of  beauty  and  grand-  | 
eur  rarely  equaled,  perhaps  never  excellerl,  bv 
any  mingling  of  river  and  rivulet,  of  valley  and 
ptaiR,  of  hill  and  mountain  any  where,  in  any 
bind.  Will  my  reader  ascend  with  me  one  of  , 
the  smooth,  grassy  mountain-sides  sloping  n  c?.t- 
ward  from  the  evergreen  summits  of  the  Ulue 
Mountains  and  overhwk  the  scene  a  hund- 
red miles  in  every  direction,  and  beliold  it  for 
a  time  ? 

Yonder,  winding  gracefully  among  the  deep 
bases  of  the  prairie  mountains,  away  to  the 
norlh,  now  glittering  like  silv(  r,  now  green  as 
the  sea,  the  broad  Columbia  sweeps  dowu  to- 
ward our  feet  There,  southward,  through  that 
wilderness  of  green-clad  summits  are  straying 
t!ic  v.ald  'vaters  of  the  Umatill.i,  John  I)a\s.  and 
JJes'Chuii-s  rivers.  Those  distant  westward 
altitudes  blending  with  the  sky,  pinnacled  by 
these  great  glittering  domes  from  which  the 
bells  of  the  ages  have  rung  the  notes  of  the 
march  of  time,  are  the  Cascades — the  grandest 
nuige  of  mountains  on  our  great  continent 
From  the  south,  throiii^li  a  v  illi  y  l  i- luiifvdlv 
margined  with  cotton-wood,  the  Walla  Walla  is 
gathering  confluents  from  the  hills  as  though 
anxious  to  increase  its  pretensions  before  it  • 
mingles  with  the  mightier  fl'  odof  the  C<Mi.inl  "a. 
On  the  banks  of  this  stream,  and  about  twenty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  locality  whose  name  ■ 
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!ias  forever  entered  into  the  classic  nomencla- 
ttirc  of  missionary  tni!  ninl  triumph,  then  !ii;t  a 

I     favorite  residence  ot  Indian  cliic/s  and  braves —  1 

j  WAtlLBTFV. 

Thirty  years  ngo  thi?;  vnllev,  these  hills  were 

j  the  chosen  home  of  one  of  the  strongest,  brav- 
est, and  most  warlike  tribes  of  the  contineot 
From  this  center  went  out  parties  of  phimed 
and  ]:r,\int<.Ti  warrior';,  wiiose  wnr  crv.  and  the 
gleaming  of  whose  tomahawk,  sent  terror  into 
the  camp  of  their  enemies  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, or  far  southward  to  the  Sacramento.  The 
deep  traits-,  sometimes  twenty  alireast,  aloncr 
wiiich  tlieir  cavalcades  liad  ruiilied  fur  centuries, 

j    Still  mar  the  brows  of  the  hills,  or  cut  clear 

j  tbrou-li  the  cn^!;s  of  the  valleys.  Between  this 
beautiful  though  barbaric  land,  and  the  farthest 
western  advance  of  cfvflizatiiMi,  (here  stretched 

I    two  thousand  miles  of  unpathcd  wilderness. 

j     Westward,  ocean  th>inf!t-rcd  to  ocean. 

,       Up  to  the  year  1830,  only  a  few  trappers  and 

i  hunters  had  pushed  their  adventurous  way  into 
the  land  tliat  there  swept,  unknown,  beyond  the 

S     jrreat  monntain  chain  that  stretrhes  centmllv 

I  of  tiie  continent  from  the  frozen  sea  to  the 
southern  ocean.  Doubtfol  as  was  their  charac- 

'  ter,  they  were  pioneers,  and  the  only  represent- 
atives of  American  civilization.  Along  the 
lower  Colnmbta  the  fur  hunters  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  were  setting  their  traps  for  bea» 
ver,  otter,  and  min\,  c;.  thcring  the  soft  treasures 
of  the  wilderness  to  prepare  ermine  robes  for 
fair  forms  of  wealth  and-  beauty  in  other  lands 
to  wear. 

T!;lsc  were  the  representatives  of  English 
life  and  civili/uition.  While  these  men,  in  the 
wild  pursuits  of  thetr  adventorcnis  life,  were 

I  cnnM-ndint;  with  each  other,  with  sa'.'ii^cs  and 
with  nature  for  ultimate  supremacy,  in  remote 
ca]>itab  statesmen  were  viewing  with  far  differ- 
ent feelil^  the  country  where  yet  the  fires  of  the 
bivouac  were  the  nnly  prelude  of  futuie  hope. 
Rival  nationalities  began  to  see  the  importance 
of  tlie  country,  and  to  realize  that  whatever  na> 
lion  became  its  possessor,  wonld  ultimately 
staiul  in  a  position  to  shape  the  commerce,  and 
dictate  the  destiny  of  tiie  world.  Tlie  cross  of 
St.  George  began  to  be  dispilayed  over  tlie  flash- 
inii  wave  of  tl'e  wt-sli  111  Pacific  shore,  l>ut  not 
before  the  stars  from  the  azure  of  our  country's 
I  banner  had  looked  down  on  coast,  and  sea,  and 
I  river.  Through  the  stages  and  stratagems  of 
I  diplomarv,  ami  then  through  'he  cr.t^rprrse  ami 
I  energy  of  commerce  the  question  of  possession 
and  right  was  led,  but  all  such  efforts  to  settle 
it  were  in  vain.  The  attempt  to  adjust  the  fu- 
tnrc  of  t!ic  land  solclv  to  the  demands  of  N.i- 
tionai  vanity  or  cupidity,  could  not  succeed. 


Tliere  were  other  more  Godlike  agencies  to  be 
employed.    We  shall  see  what  they  were. 

Snugly  embowered  among  the  hills  of  Steu- 
ben county.  New  York,  lay  die  quiet  little  ham- 
let of  I'rattslmrsf.  Before  1800  a  Presbyterian 
church  had  been  permanently  established  there, 
and  a  femily  of  repute,  by  the  name  of  Prentiss, 
were  associated  with  it.  To  this  family,  in  1808, 
was  l  iorn  a  d.aughter,  the  record  of  whose  heroic 
devotion  to  truth  and  God  was  to  tlirill  the  ro- 
mance of  Christian  chivalry  in  coming  years, 
and  who  at  length  was  destined  to  the  glory  of 
the  martyr's  robe  and  crown.  In  1821  the  vil- 
lage of  Prattsburg  was  blessed  with  a  remark- 
able revival  of  religkm,  resulting  in  gather- 
ing alinut  seventy  souls  into  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  place,  among  whom  was  Nar- 
cissa  Prentiss,  dien  thirteen  years  of  age.  Her 
consecration  to  Christ,  from  the  first,  was  per- 
fect. Though  so  early,  slie  realized  fully  that 
when  the  Savior  calls  to  disciplcsbip,  he  calls 
not  merely  to  a  participation  in  lifeless  formali- 
ties,  but  to  an  active  fellowship  with  him  in  his 
gracious  rcflfeming  purposes  and  worlc  The  \ 
w.Ty  her  judgment  determined  right,  her  licart 
approved  and  loved.  In  the  sdect  and  retired 
associations  of  licr  own  Church  and  village,  so 
well  adapted  to  her  needful  preparation  for  the 
life  that  Providence  afterward  so  clearly  Indi- 
cated, God  gave  her  more  than  a  decade  of 
years,  bringing  her  up  to  strong,  vigorous,  m.v 
ture  womanhood,  before  he  threw  ajar  the  doors 
that  hid  the  mysteries  concealed,  and  bade  her 
by  the  Holy  Ghdst  to  enter  in. 

The  era-hour,  marking  the  growth  of  the  soul 
of  Miss  Prentiss  in  all  that  is  grand  and  heroic, 
was  now  approaching.  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman, 
■andcr  the  direction  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  had,  the 
year  before,  advanced  toward  dte  Pacific  as  far 
as  Green  River,  about  sevciuy-lu  e  mileh  \Mst  1 
of  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountain.s, 
when  he  held  a  conference  with  a  large  number 
of  N*»-Peree*  Indians,  which  resulted  in  his 
immediate  return  to  the  Slates,  to  enlist  a  larger 
company  of  missionaries  for  the  Indian  work. 
That  Board  sanctioned  his  design  and  made  in- 
quiries £ir  and  near  for  an  onbiined  minister 
and  his  wife  who  would  be  willing  tO  consecrate 
their  lives  to  such  a  mission.  For  many  months 
none  could  be  fonnd.  Only  one  Christian  fe- 
male seemi-  l  \silling  to  surrender  all  of  life  for 
Clirist,  and  work  for  him  beyond  the  deep 
sh.adows  of  the  mountains.  That  one  soon 
stood  at  the  altar  with  Dr.  Whitman,  and  in 
giving  him  her  hand,  fully  conscious  of  what  his 
life,  into  which  hers  was  now  blending,  was  to 
be,  consciously  gave  herself  to  weary  strivings 
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of  toil,  to  all  the  concealed  possibilities  of  .in 
abode  among  savages,  and,  perhaps  uncou- 
sdously,  to  become  a  chief  sq^iit  and  instru- 
ment of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  an  un- 
reel.linTit  empire.  When  Nircissn  Prentiss 
was  wctlded  to  Dr.  Whitman,  the  Divine  will 
became  a  living  fac^  ''they  twain  became  one 
flesh." 

To  such  souls  the  altars  of  Hvinen  arc  shirJcd 
by  no  groves  sufficiently  deiigiillul  to  tempi  tlie 
feet  to  linger  in  these  paths  or  the  lieart  to  stay 
in  delicious  dallinnce  with  mere  beauties  of  im- 
agination. Vows  uttered,  bonds  sealed,  souls 
newly  consecrated  and  perfected  by  the  blend* 
ing,  they  turn  unreluctantly  away  from  alt  en- 
chantment that  home,  and  friends,  and  loving 
hearts  could  throw  around  them  to  the  nobler 
charm  of  filling  up  in  tbeir  measure  what  re- 
mained to  them  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Columbia.  An 
ordained  minister,  Kev.  H.  H.  Spaidding,  and 
his  devoted  wife,  also  responded  to  the  call  of 
the  Board,  and  bec  ame  l!n  ir  companions  in 
(ravel  and  in  toil,  though  not  in  the  ultimate  and 
tragic  crown i n^^  of  their  work.  In  tiieir  journey 
to  utul  labor  in  the  tield  to  which  Providence  so 
clearly  assigned  them  we  are  now  to  behold 
them. 

Crossing  the  continent  in  1856,  when  not  a 

single  wheel  iiad  crushed  the  wild  sage  of  the 
desert,  and  that,  too,  as  an  exile— volnntar','.  to 
be  sure,  but  none  the  less  an  exile — from  the 
land  of  schools,  churches,  and  home  to  the 
depths  of  an  unknown  wi!derncss  was  a  vci  '/ 
diifcrcnt  thing  from  what,  twenty  yeais  later,  it 
was  found  to  be  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  traveled  the  same  path  without  even  think- 
ing it  was  missionary  zeal  that  opened  the  c.isy 
way  they  were  then  treading.  The  writer  has 
followed  nearly  every  step  of  the  way  thus  prom- 
ised for  him,  and  with  wonder  and  amazement 
at  the  f  onrn':^*',  the  faith,  the  hope  of  the  evangel 
tjand,  wi)o  lung  before  were  the  avant  coururs 
of  religion  and  happiness  to  the  land  where  now 
lie  dwells.  Mrs.  Whitman,  fresh  from  a  home 
of  refinement,  with  the  dew  of  its  love  still 

'  I 

sparkling  on  her  eyelids,  yet  with  the  courage  | 
of  a  martyr  and  frith  of  a  saint  animating  her 

conquering  soul,  traveled  t!iat  loni;.  wearisome 
way,  the  first  commissioned  angel  of  mercy  to 
the  land  beyond  the  mountains,  slumbering  in 
the  night  of  heathen  ages.  1  ;  ting  as  it 
woulil  he  to  follow  Step  by  step  the  liistory  of 
that  journey,  we  can  only  pause  to  witness  some 
of  its  more  impressive  scenes. 

On  reaching'  .St.  Louis — which  was  then  in 
the  West — the  company  received  a  permit  from 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  then  Secretary  of  War,  "to 


enter  and  settle  in  the  Indian  country  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains."  Tiiey  left  that  city  on 
the  31st  day  of  March,  in  the  steamer  Chariton, 
for  Liberty,  Clay  county,  Missouri,  then  the 
frontier  settlement.  Here  preparations  for  the 
overland  journey  were  completed,  and  on  tlie 
37th  of  April  they  took  ap  their  Une  of  march 
for  Council  Bluffs.  Late  in  May  they  overtook 
the  caravan  of  the  American  Fur  Comj^anv, 
with  which  they  had  arranged  to  travel,  at  Loup 
Fork  of  the  Platte.  That  company,  under  com- 
mand of  Capta-!!  Fitjpatrick,  and  piloted  by 
John  Gray,  an  Iroquois,  consisted  of  one  hund- 
red and  sixty  men,  divided  into  guards,  and 
subjected  to  strict  military  rules.  The  mission- 
aries were  compelled  to  submit  to  all  these  rules, 
and  share  in  all  labors  and  dangers. 

The  4th  day  of  July,  1836^  our  missionary 
party  found  themselves  in  the  "South  Pass,*'  on 
the  line  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
from  those  of  the  raciric.  To  all  who  cross  liie 
continent  this  is  a  point  of  rarest  interest  Its 
lX)sition,  its  scenery,  and  t!ic  reflection  that 
Itereafter  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  mountains 
are  to  stand  between  them  and  home,  all  invest 
the  hour  with  sentiments  of  the  most  thrilliBg 
and  solemn  import;  and  when  we  remember 
that  these  noble  missionaries  passed  tlic  gates 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  six  years  before  J.  C. 
Fremont  "discovered"  the  South  Pass,  we  have 
another  illustrious  proof  of  the  fact  that  grace 
is  mightier  than  cupidity  to  lead  men  forth  from 
the  limits  of  the  seen  to  the  mysterious  and  ad- 
\  enttirntis  unknown.  It  is  well  for  US  tO  pause 
here  and  look  upon  the  scene. 

Two  days  before  reaching  the  general  rendez« 
vous  of  the  Fur  Company  on  Green  or  Colorado 
river  the  missionaries  were  overjoyed  to  meet 
a  company  of  Indians  from  the  far-otf  country 
of  the  Nex-PeneM,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Ish-hol-hol-koats-hoats,  or  as,  on  account  of  his 
sag.icity  and  shrewdness,  he  was  known  among 
the  whites,  Lawyer.  They  had  come  to  meet 
the  missionaries  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise  made 
to  Dr.  Wliitman  the  yearl<cfore.  and  liere.  ne.i.r 
a  thousand  miles  from  llie  end  of  the  journey, 
to  welcome  and  aid  them  forward.  Ish-hol-hol- 
hoats  boats  and  another  chief  were  invited  to 
the  missionary  board  that  night,  and  here  com- 
menced that  friendship  that  bound  him  and  his 
people  to  the  Americans  through  all  the  conflicts 
of  subset;. ai:;  years.  This  Indian  is  now  an 
old  man.  I  liave  seen  him  often,  mounted  on 
his  noble  steed,  aiiendetl  by  liis  braves,  his  coun- 
tenance radiant  with  the  soul  of  friendship,  and 
have  been  proud  to  grasp  his  hand  and  ca!l  h'n 
"friend."  There,  about  thirty  miles  south-west 
of  what  is  known  as  Fremont's  Peak,  and  forty 
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west  of  the  sumniu  lidt^e  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, were  forged,  by  Christian  love,  tlie  chains 
that  bind  the  heart  of  tlie  iUr«^/Vnw.  nation, 
the  noblest,  truest,  bravest,  and  most  elevated 
t^'  r"]]  tb'-  »rtbes  of  the  inferior  of  our  continent, 
to  the  Americans  to  this  day. 

Three  or  four  hundred  mountain  men,  widt 
perha;  s  two  tliousand  Indians,  had  gathered  at 
the  rendezvous,  and  for  several  days  this  val- 
ley of  the  Colorado  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
excitement.  The  Cayoses  and  Nes-Perces  from 
the  west,  the  Dlackteet  and  Flat- Heads  of  the 
north,  the  Sioux  of  the  east,  and  the  Pi  Utes  of 
the  south  bad  gathered  on  this  mutual  ground, 
and  for  a  time  the  bow  was  unstrung,  the  scalp- 
dance  ceased,  and  the  war-cn-  slumbrrcd  ?n 
silence.  The  appearance  of  two  cultivated  ami 
talented  white  women  in  this  fierce  throng  was 
like  the  rising  of  a  iic\v  flay  to  the  wild  adven-  ' 
turers  of  the  chase  and  the  scout.  They  were 
the  living  images  of  distant  mothers  and  sisters, 
and  as  these  bronsed  men  looked  upon  it  tears 
suffused  their  eyes,  nnd  mnny  of  them  t'trncd 
away  to  hide  the  pearly  evidence  that  they  had 
not  quite  buried  their  hearts  in  the  hot  dnst  of 
the  desert.  The  piety,  intelligence,  and  kind- 
ness of  Mrs.  Whitmnn  cr?ive  la\  ish  contributions 
of  happiness  to  these  dreary  hearts.  Seventeen 
years  later  one  of  these  men  related  to  me  the 
scenes  and  inspirations  of  tiiat  liour.  His  eye, 
already  dimming  somewhat  with  advancing  age. 
kindled  afresh  with  the  light  of  a  pleasant  mem- 
ory, as  he  said,  "From  that  day  I  was  a  better 
man." 

The  missionaries,  especially  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitman,  received  marked  attentions  and  many 
expressions  of  kindness  from  the  whole  band  of 
mnnntaineers.    Much  of  this  was  due  (o  one  of 
these  incidents,  so  slight,  apparently,  in  them- 
selves, and  yet  so  mighty  in  shafring  future  his- 
tory, the  real  imper  i  i ncc  of  which  we  seldom 
see  till  we  gather  their  results.    One  year  be- 
fore, in  the  camp  of  mountain  men,  the  dreaded 
cholera  bad  broken  out  with  fearful  violence, 
spreading  terror  and  dismay  around.    Dr.  Whit- 
man, a  most  skillful  physician,  then  on  his  jour- 
ney of  exploration,  improvised  such  remedies 
as  he  could,  adopted  a  most  vigorous  treatment, 
nnd  in  a  few  hours  banished  it  entirely  from  tlie 
camp.    He  had  also  performed  an  important 
and  difficult  surgical  operation  on  the  person  of 
the  celebrated  Captain  Bridger.    In  one  of  his 
terrible  conflicts  with  the  Blackfeet  he  had  re- 
ceived an  arrow,  the  point  of  whicli  had  struck 
the  backbone,  bending  the  iron  and  hooking  it 
firmly  around  the  crrcnt  t'jrr'.on  of  the  back. 
There  it  had  remained  imbedded  for  years. 
Hie  Doctor  cut  it,  unhooked  it,  and  relieved  the 
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mountaineer  from  h;-  snffcrinc^  and  d.-\n[;er. 
Captain  Bridger  afterward  testified  iiis  estimate 
of  the  services  of  Dr.  Whitman  by  putting  his 
daughter  under  his  tuition  and  care,  and  she 
became  one  of  the  victims  in  the  tragedy  here- 
after to  be  related. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  August  the  mis- 
sionaries ciiicr-cd  from  the  timbtMed  defiles  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  and  stood  on  an  elevated 
prairie  summit  overlooking  the  great  valley  of 
the  middle  Columbia.  The  deserts,  the  wiMer- 
ness,  were  pnsscd.  I'nknown  to  .ctntcsmcn,  and 
really  intent  only  on  filling  the  measure  of  hij;h 
religious  conseciatkm,  these  wives  had  solved 
the  problem  of  the  future  of  the  land  which 
God  now  showed  them.  The  prayers,  the  songs 
of  tliat  evening,  were  like  those  of  Moses  on 
NelKS  or  Miriam's  at  the  Red  Sea's  crossing. 
These  prayers  jarred  principalities  and  powers. 
These  songs  were  a  prophecy  fulfilled,  fulfilling, 
and  to  be  fulfilled  over  a  land  then  greeting  un- 
consciously the  dawning  of  the  day  of  American 
civili/ation. 

The  eleven  years  which  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman  at  Waiileti)u 
would  alone  furnish  material  fcH*  a  volume  replete 
with  the  records  of  Christian  chivalry.  It  is 
hard,  indeed,  for  one  now  passing  over  that 
consecrated  ground,  where  trade  is  dinning  its 
confusion,  to  realize  the  dre.td  and  utter  desola- 
tion of  the  hour,  when,  for  tlie  first  time,  the 
song  of  praise  to  the  world's  Redeemer  ascended 
thence  to  the  skies.  Still  more  difficult  would 
it  be  to  realize  the  feelings  with  wliicli  tliat 
devoted  pair  pitched  their  "tabernacles  in  the 
wilderness.*'  The  ni<i;ht  before  them  was  dark. 
Would  it  ever  have  a  morning  7  Would  the 
watchman  ever  say.  "Tt  romefh  ?"  ]'er!>ans  a 
sad  prescience  of  the  tinal  and  bloody  crown- 
ing of  their  work  inspired  them,  as  Him  of 
Nazareth,  to  sny.  "I  nnist  waxV  the  works  of 
Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day."  If  it  did  n()t 
they  worked  as  though  it  did.  Buildings  were 
to  be  erected  out  of  such  material  .is  the  coun- 
try afforded,  a  farm  to  he  o]>ened  and  fenced,  a 
school  to  be  organized,  and  all  the  attendants 
and  surroundings  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
to  be  dis|>laye(l,  so  that  the  Indians  Iftig^t  learn 
that  some  white  men  had  higher  purposes  of 
life  than  coukl  be  found  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
chase,  the  carousals  of  the  camp,  or  the  adven- 
tures of  (r  ide.  Their  jxist  obscrvntion  of  civ- 
ilized humanity  had  been  confined  to  the  traders 
and  aenants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  thos(.  strolling  wanderers  who  had  strayed 
through  the  fastnesses  of  the  mnnntnins,  an<J 
by  long  contact  with  barbarism  had  become 
scarcely  less  than  savage  themselves.  The 
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presence  and  associations  of  Komish  priests, 
living  with  aod  as  the  Indians,  wliile  proselyting 
some  to  tlie  mere  outward  symbols  of  a  faith 
itself  half  pagan,  fi;ii!  fnilef!  to  invest  the  prose- 
lytes with  any  of  the  liighcr  attributes  of  Chris- 
tian life.  There  was  a  reason.  The  fruit  was 
as  the  tree.  When  Mrs.  Wliitman,  with  her 
fnir  hlue  eyes,  soul-lit,  and  irradiated  with  the 
iigiit  of  a  deep  spiritual  life,  looked  out  on  that 
night  the  dawn  of  its  morning  had  come.  The 
star  only  shrr.cs  the  more  resplendent  for  the 
darkness  of  the  nigiit  i^eiow.  Yet  to  set  a  soli- 
tary star  in  so  wide  a  night,  though  it  were  one 
of  the  first  magnitude,  seems  sad  and  gloomy. 
And  only  that  this  fair  daughter  of  Ameiii  .m 
Protestantism  possessed,  in  excellent  combina- 
tion, the  rarest  elements  of  moral,  physical,  and 
spiritual  womnnhood,  she  would  'have  been 
una!i!e  to  contend  with  the  darkness.  But  God, 
having  reserved  great  things  for  bcr  to  do, 
gave  her  corresponding  abilities  and  disposition. 
High  womanlirf?s  of  form  and  mien,  clear, 
brilliant  eyes,  light  golden  hair  in  strange  con- 
trast with  the  raven  tresses  of  the  dusky  Eves 
around  her,  and  a  voice  of  surpassing  sweet* 
ncss  and  culture,  were  the  phy.sic.il  base  of  that 
indescribable  spiritual  power  which  reached  and 
affected  all  wiUiin  the  circle  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. These  splendid  abilities  were  freely  de- 
voted tn  the  details  of  relisjious  toil,  di'^dainincj 
not  to  lead  the  pagan  soul,  polluted  with  the 
superstitions  of  ages,  to  the  altar  and  the  cross. 
Graduallv  tiuis  Wiiilctpn  Ikoaihc  tlie  s.inctuary 
unto  which  imperiled  souls  fled,  till  it  proved 
their  Bethel,  God's  house,  heaven's  gate.  But 
we  must  content  ourselves  to  let  these  weary 
ye.irs  of  toil  have  their  record  in  the  boolc  of 
heaven. 

In  the  midst  of  broad  plans  and  deep  conse- 
cration, early  in  the  year  1840,  the  gloom  of  a 
sad  bereavement  fell  on  the  henrts  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Whitman.    Their  daughter,  the  hrst  white 
child  bom  on  the  Pacific  slope»  when  two  years 
and  six  months  old.  was  drowned  in  the  Walla 
Walla  River.    Standing  thus  alone,  and  com- 
mitting their  dear,  their  only  child  to  an  inhos- 
pitable ;;iavo  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
kimlred  and  syni[)athiziii:^  l-c;irts,  they  felt  their 
burden  of  sorrow  was  too  heavy.    They  did  not 
then  see  that  God  was  not  reserving  her  for  the 
more  cruel  fate  of  the  tomahawk.   Though  tlie 
maiprnal  aflfcctions  of  Mrs.  Whitman  were  thus 
drawn  to  other  and  brighter  worlds,  her  heart  I 
seemed  to  embrace  the  more,  in  its  generous  | 
motherhood,  any  poor  outcast — any  mf)tl]Ltl  :=?s 
ci)ild  which  Providence  cast  at  her  door.    One  | 
Autumn  morning  she  was  called  to  tlie  door  of  | 
her  dwelling  by  a  rough,  strange  voic&  She  | 


met  an  uncouth  salutation  from  the  uncultivated 
driver  of  an  ox  team,  who  threw  at  her  feet  a 
famil  :  vcn  orphan  children,  the  youQgest  four 
month.s,  the  eldest  thirteen  years  of  aqe.  These 
children,  witiiout  acquaintance,  friend,  or  rela- 
tive, both  parents  sleeping  beneath  the  dust  of 
the  p!.i)r..s,  found  acquaitit.mcc.  friend,  and  rel.i- 
tive  in  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  who  tenderly 
cared  for  their  wants,  trained  and  educated 
them,  till  the  bloody  vait  of  the  39th  of  Novera> 
ber,  1847,  W.-IS  drawn  on  the  scene. 

Id  the  Autumn  of  1842  it  became  apparent 
to  Dr.  Whitman,  from  conversations  Itad  in  his 
presence  by  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Hay 
Company,  and  by  the  arrival  of  a  colony  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  souls  frop  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  the  Red  River  of  the  North  to  settle  per« 
mancntly  in  the  country,  that  a  deep-laid  plot 
was  about  to  culminate  successfully  to  secure 
the  title  to  Oregon  to  the  British  Government. 
He  astonished  his  fiunily,  the  mission,  and  all 
the  wliites  in  the  country,  by  the  announcement 
of  his  determination  to  proceed  at  once  to  Wash- 
ington and  thwart,  if  possible,  that  design.  To 
cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  deep  Wir  r-.r, 
to  hravc  llic  cold  and  meet  the  storms  of  t!.c 
mountain  deserts,  to  dare  almost  unattended 
the  dangen  of  savage  ambush,  were  to  them 
fearful  facts — to  him  only  the  necessary  incidents 
in  the  consummation  of  his  grand  and  patriotic 
conception.  His  wife  alone,  of  all  around  with 
whom  lie  could  advise,  seemed  capable  of  rising 
to  the  lofty  idea.  The.sc  two  great  minds  com- 
prehended the  issues  of  the  hour.  They  saw 
that  action  has  posthumous  rebtloikdiip^  and 
down  the  distant  years  of  a  coming  history 
rivalins;  tlie  recordings  of  an(  ient  stf^rv  ;  (hey 
saw  the  deprivations,  and  toils,  and  trials  of  d>e 
present  bringing  forth  fruit  of  wealth,  and  resi^ 
and  safety  to  a  nation  of  freemen  soon  to  swarm 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Pacific.  Which  ex- 
hibited the  greater  heroism,  he  in  encountering 
the  feariul  perils  of  that  journey  through  the 
mountains  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  or  she  in 
remaining  almost  alone  among  the  savages  of 
the  North-West  Ibr  the  year  fii  his  necessary 
absence,  it  is  difficult  to  teU.  Both  acts  rise 
into  the  mnrallv  sublime. 

In  this  paper  we  have  room  but  for  a  single 
Incident  of  that  perilous  journey.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  1S43,  one 
of  the  mo.st  liitttrly  cold  and  storm}*  d  r>  s  ot\ 
record  all  over  our  country,  the  Doctor  lett  his 
nighf  s  camp,  in  a  deep  f(orge  of  the  mountains 
of  New  Mexico,  to  pursue  ids  journey.  A  few 
miles  brought  him  to  an  exposed  divide,  over 
which  the  storm  swept  so  fearfully  that  his 
animals  became  frantic  and  retoed  to  proceed. 
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He  saw  his  peril,  and  attempted  to  retrace  his 
stcp'^,  l)ut  Ilie  rnpidlv  tallint;  «;no\v  oMiJerated 
;     every  trace  ot  liis  way,  unci  hemmed  in  his  vision 
to  a  circle  of  a.  few  rods  in  diameter.  Com» 
I     mending  himself  and  liis  (li.^t.iiif  wife  to  God, 
I     he  gave  himself  up,  to  Providence  to  he  led  out, 
I    or  to  !)e  entombed  In  a  snowy  grave.  Suddenly 
;     one  of  tl»e  mules  plungr^d  oflT  into  the  white 
wildiTiif  ss,  and  through  deep  snow  dtifts,  down 
!    frightful  precipices,  unguided  and  unurged,  led 
j    the  Doctor  and  his  sii^le  oompanion  baclc  to 
the  camp  of  the  night  before.   Here,  for  many 
f!nv!5  iv;i!',Ld  in  by  snow  upon  snow,  this  noble 
man  awaited  the  guiding  hand  that  wns  to  lead 
him  out  of  his  peril  and  safely  on  his  wny. 

On  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Whitman  in  Washing- 
ton, in  Nfarch,  of  1843,  the  Wcbster-Asbburton 
treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  were  to 
relinquish  to  England  the  title  to  that  part  of 
Oregon  north  of  the  Cnltimbia  Rivrr,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  Ashing  privileges  on  the 
eastern  banks,  was  about  to  be  executed.  He 
found  that  he  had  not  started  one  day  too  soon 
to  save  the  North-West  cortst  to  the  United 
States.    On  his  representations  ot  the  value  of 
I    the  country,  and  of  the  practicability  of  a  wagon 
road  across  the  continent  to  the  Columbia,  the 
President  hesitated  ;  but  when  these  reprcs en ta- 
tions  were  enforced  by  the  fact  that  the  Doctor's 
own  wife,  accompanied  by  only  one  white  lady 
'     companion,  had  .ilready  crns<;cfl  the  rnr.tjncnt. 
I    and  was  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Walh  Walla, 
I    a  tone  representative  of  Christianity  and  Ameri- 
I     can  civilization,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
.     adopted  that  ti  i!rs<»  of  action  which  resulted  in 
j    securing  to  the  United  States  the  title  to  Oregon 
I    up  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
j    and  will  eventually  give  US  the  whole  of  the 
Norlh-Wcsl  coast. 
Once  more  crossing  the  continent  at  the  head 
I     of  the  (irst  emignition  to  the  shores  of  the 
P.icific,  baffling  the  armed  hostility  of  savn^rs, 
I    and  the  wily  stratagems  of  the  officers  of  that 
I    ^eat  British  monop>oIy,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
j     pany,  which  had  so  long  ruled  over  the  plains 
I     of  the  Cnlnrriliia,  and  which  dreaded  tlic  prcs- 
•     ence  and  riralry  of  simple  American  citizens, 
I     Dr.  Whitman  agun  reached  Waiiletpn  In  the 
1     AutiKiin  of  i'';44.    By  tho<;c  whom  he  !i,ui  kd 
I     to  the  country  he  was  regarded  now,  not  as  a 
missionary  merely,  but  as  well  a  statesman  and 
i     a  btro.    iJy  those  whose  plana  and  machina- 
I     tions  he  had  defeated  he  was  regarded  with 
j     coldness  and  distrust  Yet,  apparently  thought- 
1     less  of  the  evil  influences  which  were  spreading 
abroad  among  the  Indians,  begun  and  fostered 
hv  'lie  craft V  ''i]'M>macy  of  an  insidioi:s  priest- 
hood, he  agaui  ucvuted  himsc-h  tu  the  fultillment  | 


of  his  uncompleted  mission.    That  mission  had 
now  become,  not  what  those  who  sent  him  first 
supposed  it  would  be,  the  conversion  of  a  few 
pagans  to  Christianity  only,  but  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  half  a  continent,  and  its  dedication  in 
the  principles  of  freedom  to  the  religion  of  • 
i  Christ    In  all  this  his  counselor  and  his  truest  j 
I  guide  was  bis  wife.  For  near  three  years  longer  | 
(  thin  work  continued,  fill  the  emigrations  of  1845, 

1846,  and  1847,  following  the  wheels  of  that  of 
I  1844,  had  crossed  the  Blue  Mountains  and 

passed  down  to  the  prairies. 

But  a  cloud  is  now  rapidly  .gathering  over 
Waiiletpu.  I'ht  teachings  and  examples  of  the 
sordid  corporations  where  policies  were  carried 
out  by  able  and  i!nscni])nlous  agents,  enff  rt.dn- 
ing  no  thought  and  having  no  aim  toward  the 
Indian  tribes  only  to  make  them  minister  to  the 
accumulating  wrath  they  had  been  gathering  for 
so  many  years  from  these  wiidernesses,  were 
producing  their  inevitable  if  not  designed  tUtct. 
Added  to  these  the  influence  of  Romish  priests, 
whose  relentless  sectarianism  condemned  all 
not  of  their  commanion,  however  pure  and  spot- 
less their  lives,  to  the  pains  of  purgatory, 
wrought  on  the  deep  and  superstitious  nature 
of  (be  Indians,  and  fanned  to  intense  heat  the 
fires  already  burning  in  their  hearts.  It  is 
enouji^h  for  tiic  purposes  of  history  to  note  these 
results.  Designs  they  may  not  have  been. 
Charity  to  our  common  lunnanity  leads  us  to 
believe  they  were  not.  But  the  fire  the  inad- 
vertent hand  of  a  child  may  kindle,  is  not  less 
destructive  than  that  which  the  premeditated  j 
wickedness  of  the  inccndi.iry  !'L:^d)ts,  So  here. 
The  results  were  ot  a  chur.ictcr  to  ap|}ail  the 
Stoutest  hearts.  We  come  with  trembling  steps 
around  the  scenes  that  plunge  the  drama  Into 
tragedy. 

For  months  the  danger  of  their  situation  had 
been  gradually  unfolding  itself  to  the  minds  of 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman.  They  were  aware  that 
there  was  a  party  among  the  Indians  wiiose 
jealous  and  evil  eye  was  watdnng  tliem  with  | 

malicious  intent.   Friends  had  warned  them. 

But  tIioui,di  thev  couhl  see  their  danger,  and  h.id 
courage  tu  face  it,  tiiey  had  not  courage  to  leave 
their  post  They  knew  they  were  treading  on 
the  l>ordcrs  of  the  unseen,  and  that  any  hour 
might  lift  the  vail.  The  Indians  were  gathered 
in  numbers,  painted  and  plumed,  and  swarmed 
around  Waii'.i  t[iu.  i 
The  soft  light  of  the  29th  d.ty      N'  u  ern'  cr,  ! 

1847,  crept  through  the  pines  that  crowned  the 
brow  of  the  Blue  Mountains  eastward  of  the 
Walla  Walla  Valley,  disclosing  as  lovely  a  scene 
as  ever  shnnlicred  in  the  calmness  of  morning, 
but  the  brightness  and  beauty  without  found  no 
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reflection  in  the  Jicarts  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
engaged  in  deep  plottiugs  of  murder  and  blood. 
Dr.  Whitman,  jrho  had  been  absent  from  his 
home  and  had  just  retamed,  was  seen  in  earnest 
conversation  with  his  wife.  He  was  called  from 
this  conversation  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  an 
Indian  child,  after  which  he  returaed  to  his 
liouse.  At  this  mnmrr.t  t^e  (ionr  opened  and 
an  Indian  called  the  Doctor  to  compound  some 
medicine.  Stcppinc:  into  an  adjoining  room  he 
sat  down  and  bt  i;  t  converse  with  the  In- 
dian, when  another.  Tam;dioe<s  byname,  stepped 
behind  him,  drew  a  pipe  tomahawk  from  beneatii 
his  blanket,  and  with  one  blow  buried  it  in  his 
brain.  Another  blow  prostrated  him  upon  the 
floor,  when  the  Indian  wrenched  away  the  tom- 
ahawk and  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Whitman,  as- 
sisted by  a  Mrs.  Hall,  drew  .the  body  of  the 
Doctor  into  the  siftinij-room,  and  wliile  a(temi)t- 
ing  to  stanch  the  flowing  blood  appealed  tn  him 
most  piteously^  "Doctor,  my  dear,  do  you  know 
me?"  The  dying  martyr  moved  his  lips,  but  he 
was  to  <;ppnlc  no  mrtre.  The  awful  niplit  of  be- 
reavement and  widowhood  settled  down  on  the 
living  heart  of  the  wife  of  the  dead  husband; 
but  with  a  fe.irful  struggle  of  resignation  she 
said,  "O  God,  thy  will  be  done!"  But  her 
frame  shivered  and  shook  in  the  tempest  and 
darienesB. 

The  death  of  the  Doctor  was  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  a  general  massacre. 
Without  Indians  were  yelling,  guns  roaring, 
women  shriekiiiL;,  nnrj  men  calling  upon  God  for 
help.  Closing  i'er  !M!<;hnnd's  ryr<!  Mrs.  Whit- 
man went  to  a  window  and  looked  out.  Near 
by  .•ttood  Jo  Lewis,  a  hn1f*breed  Iroquois  from 
Maine,  and  ."^peaking  the  English  as  his  vernac- 
ular, to  whom  she  addressed  a  question.  He 
replied  to  her  question  by  raising  his  rifle  and 
deliberately  shooting  her.  She  fell  backward 
apparently  d^nd,  but  affenvnrd  revived  enough 
to  utter  a  prayer  for  the  children  of  her  mission- 
ary charge,  and  soon  after  expired.  Thns  her 
last  thoughts,  while  her  flowing  blood  was 
min!::ling  with  that  of  her  husband,  were  for  that 
work  to  which  together  they  consecrated  their 
life  eleven  years  before,  and  whkh  here  they 
closed  together,  one  in  martyrdom  and  one  in 
devotion. 

Without  reciting  the  mournful  details  of  the 
tragic  day  which  made  Waiiletpn  forever  fiimous 

in  the  annals  of  missinniiry  mnrtvnlom  we  close 
our  records.  But  history  will  write  on.  After 
ages  will  pay  their  due  tribute  of  honor  to  the 
brave  and  Christian  men  and  women  who  were 
alike  the  founders  of  empire  and  the  servants 
of  Christ.  Missionary  zeal  will  relume  its  ardor 
at  the  mention  of  Waiitetpu,  and  with  mightier 


consecration  to  the  £iith  go  forth  "conquefing 
and  to  conquer." 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Walk  Walb,  in  a 

towly  pravc  unmarked  by  an  inscription,  the 
mortal  remains  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Whitman 
are  slumbering  away  the  years.  They  sleep  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  the  consecrated  years 
of  their  rrnnire  life  were  so  lavishly  tiven  to 
that  noblest  of  all  work,  raising  tlie  Callen  and 
saving  the  lost  Living,  they  were  the  peers  of 
such  heroes  and  heroines  as  Doctor  ami  .\iin 
Tlasseltine  Judson,  and.  dyinLr.  their  mcmon,-  is 
entitled  to  the  same  enshrinement  in  the  grate- 
ful regards  of  a  Qiorch  indebted  to  them  Ibr 
one  of  the  finest  illustr.itions  of  the  purity  and 
power  of  the  ancient  taith,  and  when  He  whom 
they  served  with  such  special  devotion  shall  as- 
semble bis  best  beloved,  they  of  the  eastern 
shnl!  erect  them  of  the  western  shore  of  the 
Pacific  and  hail  tlicm  fellow-heirs  to  the  martyr's 
robe  and  crown* 


NOONDAY  DREAMING. 


The  stinsliinc  is  an  opi.ite  to-day, 

For  it  h:ts  lulled  the  furi'-n*  winces  to  rf^t. 
Which  came  I.nst  night  from  out  the  angr>-  west, 

And  liowled  till  morning  fat  thdr  nud  fiiray. 

How  drowsy  it  has  made  the  forest  trees, 

Thai,  moaning  in  the  d.irl^nc     had  no  sleep  I 
In  pasture  shades  repose  the  cows  and  shcept 
And  mnffled  seem  the  drums  of  all  the  bees. 

The  Inrds  that  woke  as  in  the  esrly  dawn. 

Reminding  its  o)'  hp.nrt  frit  prni^c?,  riire 
For  heavcn'.s  blessings,  which  are  daily  new, 
To  rest  amoQg  die  silent  bowers  have  gone. 

Huge  warrior-clouds  Chst  fiw^  the  sea  all  night 

And  wit!>  CMiUing  thundcrji  pourwl  their  h.iil 
On  stem-brovvcd  mountains,  clad  in  rocky  mali. 
Now  tent  the  aswe  fields  in  shattered  |>Ufbt. 

The  baptized  esrih  a  languid  mist  exhales. 

Whirl.  rivr<  the  sultry  air  a  dreamy  haze 
That  would  remind  us  of  our  Autumn  days 
But  for  the  green  hills  and  the  fri^ant  vales. 

Who  would  not  quit  the  busy  hsmts  of  men 

To  breathe  thi^  air  nnd  feel  thi.s  rtiral  calm  .* 
Who  could  not  find  in  this  retreat  a  balm 
To  make  the  saddest  heart  rejoice  again? 

Who  would  not  dream  beneatii  this  oM  o«k-tree» 

Whose  arnulike  br.iii.:hcs  stretch  to  shield  my  head. 
And  weave  into  hb  noonday  dreams  a  thread 
Of  thoughts  poetic  such  as  come  to  ne? 

T  is  good  to  cast  onr  woridly  chains  away. 

And  t.tkp  n  f^'iinimer  slee^  in  N.itnrfV  nrins  ; 
T  is  good  to  feci  the  power  of  her  clianns, 
And  hear  what  her  wild  ddldnen  have  to  say. 
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It  augurs  somethltlg  hopefiil  for  our  race 
That  we  boOd  nua^  a»tl«8  ia  the  air ; 
What  if  we  wake  to  find  they  are  not  diere? 

The  dici^ointBieiit  makes  tia  grow  in  girace  I 

Though  man  is  powerless  to  change  the  fate 
That  daily  bread  ahall  come  1^  toil  and  sweat, 
W«  can  a»hie  ^  priniel  enne  forget, 

Ami  dieam  oweelvei  ioto  «d  Eden  Mate. 

To  see  in  visions  what  should  be  on  earth, 
To  tell  of  the  great  kingdom  that  shall  come— 
To  ahow  dhrinity  that  makes  us  dumb— 

For      the  dimunen  of  the  woild  have  birth. 

What  though  to  Mammon's  soiis  they  seem  $0  OOld^ 
And  walk  alone  with  careless,  mopish  mien, 
What  though  in  marts  of  commerce  never  seen, 

Do  diej  not  ^ve  «•  better  wealth  than  geld? 

Prefigured  in  each  |>eaccrul  scene  like  this, 
They  see  by  Ihith  the  calm  millennial  day. 
When  storms  of  sin  shall  all  have  passed  away — 

They  dtndc  sweet  prdibations  of  its  bibs. 

They  live  to  prove  for  us  a  glorious  iicavcn. 
Far,  f;ir  beyond  the  ctoud  tents  (.u"  tt.c  ^kics, 
Wc  read  in  the  keen  hunger  of  their  eyes, 

"  We  want  immortal  life— it  iriD  be  given.'* 

TIku  let  uur  sun  sink  clown  into  its  weal* 
And  death's  dark  night  with  all  its  terrors  come. 
Since  man's  best  dreams  about  our  future  home 

Will  have  fulfillment  in  its  noond^  rest 


EARTHLY  HOPES. 


I  WAiciiUD  a  rosc-uce  growing. 

Which  soon  my  bower  would  diantt; 
I  longed  to  see  a-l)lo\vit>g 
Uae  Uud  uf  bc.iulc>.nte  form. 
I  closely  looked,  each  morn,  to  sec  if  yet  began  to  show 
Between  its  emerald  coverings,  its  beauteous  crimson 
glow. 

Soon  Bwdling  and  unfoldit^ 

It  opened  to  my  view. 
My  longing  sight  beholding 
Its  brighti  unrivaled  hoe; 
But  as  ti])on  my  flower  I  gued  with  proud,  enrap- 
tured eyes, 

The  canker  stole  witUn  its  heart  and  robbed  me  of 
my  prise. 

I  saw  a  streamlet  gushing 

Forth  from  a  hill -side  green; 
I  listened  to  its  rashhig 

And  watched  its  sjiarkling  sheen, 
Its  soft,  sweet  music- tones  to  me  with  melody  were 
rife, 

And  I  nlmnst  thought  *twas  Sent  to  bless  and  dwer 

my  lonely  iilc. 

I  thought  its  gentle  murmitr 
Would  soothe  n>e  many  a  day, 

But  I  thought  not  of  the  Summer 
Hiat  was  pas!>ing  swift  away. 


Days  sped— dark  Winter  came  and  bound  in  icy 

bands  my  stream. 
And  ita  sotig  were  henceforth  naught  to  me  but  a 

memory  or  a  dream. 

And  once  a  cloudlet  noting, 

With  beauteous  golden  crest, 
Whit^i  seemed  an  angel  tluating 
Ofif  to  its  heavenly  rest — 
I  turned  to  call  a  ftiem^  with  me  to  watch  it  <»iward 
soar, 

Wc  came — the  doud  bad  vanislied— I  saw  it  never- 
more ! 

But  closer  still  than  cither 
I  watched  a  human  flower — 

An  a,ngcl  God  sent  liithcr 
To  brighten  my  A<»»/«'-li<)\ver ; 
And  as  I  felt,  each  passing  day,  how  dear  she  was 
to  me, 

I  could  not  help  but  fear  the  too  from  my  embrace 
would  flee. 

Ah  I  soon,  my  sad  Ic^irs  pruviug. 

Death  claimed  from  out  our  band 
This  flower,  so  lovely  ami  loving. 
And  bore  her  to  that  land. 
Where  death,  nor  time^  nor  earthly  Uigfat  can  ever 

reach  her  more — 
Where  I  yet  again  may  meet  her — the  dread  of  part- 
big  o'er. 

And  thus  is  ever  fleeting 

Fach  hope  that 's  fi.\et!  hclow  ; 
Eacli  puke  uitii  juy  that 's  beating. 
Soon  must  throb  with  woe  i 
Soon,  «!oon  we  find  that  ewy  thing  most  dearly 
chcrii>hcd  here, 

Will  qukkly  flee  and  leave  our  beairta  all  bli^tet^  . 
lone^  and  drear. 

But  soon  the  Spring  returning^ 

Will,  with  its  gentle  rain. 
Give  to  the  lone  heart's  yearning 
The  brooks  and  flowers  again  ; 
And  soon  the  luve-Unks  broken  here,  will  form  a 

dttte  fak  heaven. 
More  lasting,  bright^  and  beautified  than  e*er  to  earth 
was  given. 


Dear,  beauteous  Death,  the  jewel  of  the  just. 
Shining  no  where  but  in  the  dark. 

What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust. 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark  ! 
He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest  may 
know 

At  first  sight  if  the  bird  be  flown  ; 
But  What  &ir  field  or  grove  he  sings  in  now— 

That  is  to  him  unknown. 
And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreama 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep. 
So  some  strange  thougfata  transcend  onr  wonted 
themes. 

And  into  glory  peep.  [Jtury  I  'au^hun.  ' 
 I 
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that  in  old  Scandinavia  th«re  were 

trolls,  or  lubber  dw.ufs.  who  were  always 
bnsy;  who  tm'cr  knew  \nIuU  it  was  to  repose. 
A  country  fellow — as  1  rememijer  the  story, 
which  I  quote  upon  the  strength  of  a  child's 
recollecii>)n.s  -employed  one  of  tliose  trails  to 
assist  liim  in  stealing  a  quantity  of  wlieat  from 
another  countryman's  bam.  "Take  a  little 
more,  Mr.  Troll,  take  a  little  more,"  says  the 
thief,  "iiy  ;ni(!  by  you  shall  have  some  re^it." 
So  the  troll  takes  a  little  more,  saying,  however, 
"Rest,  rest !  What  is  restr  Off  they  go,  the 
pair  of  them,  carrying  heavy  loads  of  the  stolen 
goods.  When  they  are  at  a  safe  dist.ince  from 
the  scene  of  their  tlicft,  they  sit  down  for  a  rest. 

**0,"  says  the  troll,  "if  I  had  only  known 
how  good  rest  is,  I  would  have  brought  away 
the  entire  barn !" 

Most  of  us  know  how  good  rest  is,  and  arc 
ready  enough  to  take  it,  thoi^h  not  always 
ivlien  we  need  it;  on  the  other  hand, it  i.s  sonjc- 
times  forced  upon  tis  in  a  way  tliat  teaches  more 
than  one  lesson.  We  find,  in  the  compelled 
pauses  of  our  lives,  that  the  world  can  do  with- 
out us,  and  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  o(  c:i 
siooally  cut  off  from  it.  How  nice  it  is  to  iet 
alone ;  how  nice  to  be  let  alone  I 

Nearly  all  forms  of  traveling  give  us  some 
degree  of  tliis  kind  of  feeling.  Not,  of  course, 
riding  in  an  omnibus,  for  there  is  no  telling 
whom  you  may  meet  in  it ;  but  in  some  degree 
ridin;,'  in  .a  c.ih.  and  in  a  eoii.sider.ible  doLiree, 
riding  on  the  railway  for  any  distance.  In  a 
cab  you  may  lean  back  so  that  nobody  can  see 
you ;  and  you  may  shut  your  eyes  upon  the 
hard  faces,  and  .squali<l  die.';sc.s,  and  filthy  gut- 
ters, and  frowsy  corners  of  the  streets.  Nobody 
is  likely  to  stop  the  carriage — and  nobody  can 
stop  a  train  I  So  lliat,  unless  you  have  onpleas- 
ant  fellow-travelers,  yon  are  romfortal)ly  shut  up 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  a  delicious 
sensation  that  there  is  no  drawbridge.  It  is  an 
old  remark  that,  from  a  similar  point  of  view,  a 
sea  voyage  is  delightful.  Nobody  can  knock 
at  the  door.  If  you  arc  ill,  nobody  can  look  in 
to  condole;  and  how  ddightfiil  that  is  some- 
times to  escape  bcinj  reminded  that  you  arc 
not  well !  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  your 
own  delicious  incapacities.  You  can  not  knock 
at  any  body  dse*S  door.  If  something  nasty 
occurs  to  you.  you  can  not  write  it,  and  post  it 
to  a  friend — who  would  be  vexed  by  it  A  mas- 
terly inactivity  is  forced  upon  you.  Your  whole 
being  lies  fallow.  Ceasing  to  plai;iie  and  to  l)e 
plagued;  knowiii:/  tliat  the  great  world  gets  on 
without  your  fret     ;    iid  fuming  about  it;  and 


yet  retaining  a  keen  sense  of  your  own  vitality— 
O,  it  must  be  a  pleasant  situation!  A  keen 
sense  of  your  own  vitality  you  ttntst  have,  for 
the  mind  puts  forth  an  immense  fresh  elasticity 
of  ]x>wer  in  the  presence  of  vast  suggestive 
spaces,  and  magnificent  sights  and  soundji,  such 
as  are  round  it  on  the  great  deep ;  aud  yet  there 
is  rest,  and  a  triumphant  immunity. 

The  forced  repose  which  accompanies  very 
severe  illness,  or  confinement  to  the  house  on 
a  wet  day,  or  the  recovery  from  a  swoon,  brings 
witli  it  something  of  the  same  soothing  cfTi-cL 
I  n  the  midst  of  a  heavy  person.-)!  trouble,  or  a 
serious  enterprise,  which  seems  to  demand  the 
most  strenuou.s  efTort  on  )'Our  own  part,  yOQ  are 
suddenly  stricken  with  illness.  The  oars  ('rop 
from  your  hands,  and  the  boat — does  it  stop? 
No^  thank  God,  it  pulls  through,  it  gets  safely 
past  the  rapids,  and  you  have  to  reflect,  amid 
the  fretfulness  of  retiiinirp;^  liealth,  what  a  use- 
less, unimportant  fellow  you  are.  Or  again. 
For  days  past  you  have  been  earnestly  woridng 
your  aflairs  up  to  a  certain  piiint  for  a  certain 
day,  "sharp."  Perhaps  you  have  even  fixed 
the  hour  at  which  a  particukir  iron  shall  be  hot. 
and  shall  l  e  struck  by  your  energetic  hand. 
On  llsat  d.iy  it  comes  on  to  rain,  thunder,  and 
lighten  so  furiously  that  all  the  world  stays 
indoors,  and  >  ou,  not  being  (luite  well,  feel  that 
you  must.  The  next  day  you  go  out  with  the 
intention  of  takint:;  up  the  lirokcn  thread  and 
working  it  into  your  scheme,  but  tuul  that  the 
course  of  events  has  superseded  your  inj^nioos 

activil\-,  and  \-our  cflTfirls  ■nc  not  l  oquirod.  Not 
unfrequently  the  new  turn  which  thiogs  have 
taken  is  felicitous;  but  let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  does  not  condemn  your  activity, 
or  show  that  it  could  have  been  spared.  It  may 
not  appear  to  have  any  connection  with  the  re- 
sult, but  you  and  I  do  not  know  quite  every 
thing,  and  there  may  be  a  real  though  invisible 
conncf  tion  between  thinnf?;  the  most  remote- 
Taking  care  not  to  draw  the  false  moral  from 
any  thing  of  tltis  kind  that  happens  in  our  Vxxtt, 
wc  may  yet  draw  the  rij;ht  one.  How  much 
have  we  all  suffered,  as  some  French  epigram- 
matist says,  in  rhyme,  from  evils  that  ne«r 
occurred!  How  cx.iggcrated  are  some  of  m.r 
strivings'  XajM.Iuon.  as  \\e  have  all  read,  used 
to  leave  his  letters  unopened  for  days,  and  tbeo 
find  with  cynical  joy.  on  bfeaking  their  seals  at 
last,  that  the  majority  had  answered  themseU'CS. 
Of  course  this  niii^ht  and  would  happen  in  more 
ways  tlian  one.  For  instance,  tiie  poor  sick 
man's  letter,  begging  the  loan  of  a  sovereign  to 
buy  food  with,  has  clearly  answered  itself,  if  at 
the  end  of  a  week  you  find  the  sick  man  is 
dead,  and  are  quite  sure  the  widow  wiU  not 
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come  to  Mk  yOtt  for  a  sovereign  toward  the 
funtial  cxperrscs.  lUit,  in  the  majorhv  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  letters  no  longer  want 
answering;  it  is  pretty  certainly  because  the 
writers  were  over-urgent  about  things  which 
have  arranged  themselves  without  interference. 
The  fact  is,  we  get  upon  inclined  planes  in  our 
little  a^irs,  and  become  heated  with  the  ''wind 
of  our  own  .si>eed,"  and  thcti  of  roursc  wt-  ex- 
aggerate the  consequence  of  our  own  eflbrts, 
and  of  what  others  can  do  for  us.  But  we 
must  not  allow  this  sort  of  reflection  upon  life 
to  <;irj^f»c<;t  t!:e  fonlisli  and  wicked  pnrac^ox  that 
inditterence  Stands  as  good  a  chance  as  energy. 
Nobody  who  lOYCS  the  truth  ever  pushes  this 
suggestion  beyond  a  joke.  Drunkards  aiul  fools 
("o  psrnpe  stmnge  pitfalls,  and  do  fall  into  the 
laps  ot  easy  fortunes ;  but  the  very  surprise  the 
thing  occasions  is  enough  to  indicate  its  place 
in  the  classification  of  events. 

1  iiave  myself,  I  confess,  so  keen  a  sense  of 
the  value  to  us  all  of  enforced  pauses  in  the 
ordinary  activity  of  life,  that,  though  I  can  not 
wholly  see  the  force  of  the  dogmatic  ari;i;nient 
for  a  Sabbath,  I  have  never  taken  part  in  any 
movement  §ar  de^bbatfzing  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  Scarcely  any  thin;;  in  life  is  so  sweet  to 
me  a*!  the  repose  of  Sunday-  the  soothing  sug- 
gestions of  its  devouter  offices,  its  silence,  its 
calm,  its  immunities.  Defee,  when  he  was  In 
di6Bcultics,  was  called  the  Sunday  gentleman, 
b^rnnse  lie  only  went  aliroad  upon  the  day  on 
whicii  baiiitfs  had  no  ]>ower;  but  others,  not  in 
difficulties,  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice  in  the 
certainty  of  l)cing  let  alone  on  Sundavs.  For 
my  part  I  had  never,  since  I  can  recollect  at  all, 
awoke  on  a  Sunday  morning  without  a  sense  of 
triumph  in  the  quiet  hours  that  were  before  me. 
Sunday  was  always  tlic  day  on  wliidi  I  rose 
early,  in  order  to  have  as  much  as  possible  of 
its  peace  and  sweetness.  It  is  still  the  same 
with  me.  No  postman  comes  to-day,  with  his 
double  knock.  No  butcher  rings  the  bell  for 
orders.  No  carts  go  clattering  through  the 
Streets.  Even  the  doctor  seems  to  find  less 
to  do. 

And  now,  in  these  soft,  unfreltcd  moments, 
causes  of  itiitation  seem  less  than  they  did  yes- 
t  rday;  we  pAUse  upott  the  momentous  step; 

the  bent  bow  of  half-angry  energy  is  relaxed  : 
the  mist  of  passion  has  time  to  tiiin  away  a 
little;  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  gentle  day 

with  a  pang,  and  go  to  bed  with  a  regretivl 

thought  tliaf  tn-ninrrow  is  Mondav.    I  .say  we,  \ 
feeling  sure  that  my  o%vn  experience  can  not  be 
soiitary^but  it  is  mine,  and  much  more  keenly 

mine  tlian  the  pen  ean  (e!t  you.  Tlie  influence 
of  an  enrbrccd  pause  in  clearing  the  mind  may 


be  great.   How  often  does  it  happen  that  we 

fail  to  see  because  we  look  t  m  liard  !  \Vc  hnk 
at  the  picture,  or  the  landscape ;  we  attack  it, 
so  to  speak,  with  our  eyes ;  and  we  miss  the 
beauty  of  it.  But  another  day,  when  we  are  a 
little  relaxed  in  our  will,  the  landscape  or  the 
picture  is  permitted  to  look  at  us,  and  the  calm 
receptivity  of  a  languor,  enforced  it  may  be  by 
ilhu-ss,  takes  in  tlie  loveliness  we  missed  when 
we  were  at  pains  to  see. 

These  things  arc  commonplaces  of  human 
experience,  and  to  speak  of  them  is  not  to 
teach,  ln:t  tn  recite  what  is  known.  Not  less 
familiar,  and  not  less  interesting  as  a  topic  of 
meditation,  is  the  importance  of  placing  a  solid 
block  of  oblivion,  if  possible,  between  any  great 
shock  of  pain  or  disapi:>ointment,  ant!  nnr  next 
elibrt.  1  rue  or  not,  that  is  a  good  story  which 
rehtes  how  someone,  suddenly  overthrown  and 
baffled  in  his  career,  told  his  valet  to  give  him 
forty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  let  him  .sleep  til! 
he  awoke  of  bis  own  accord.  That  sounds  very 
like  suicide ;  but  the  truth  is,  if  short  enforced 
pauses  could  ahvnvs  hp  secured,  the  temptation 
to  suicide  wrould  l>e  removed.  Believe  it  who 
please,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  science  of 
anxstheties  is  even  in  its  infiincy,  as  yet  Not 
opium  nor  rhlorofnrm.  not  poppies  nor  man- 
dragora,  not  drowsy  sirups ;  but  something,  some- 
thing has  yet  to  be  won  lirom  the  secrets  of  the 
borderland  upon  which  psychology  and  physi- 
ology knock  their  heads  to£jpiher  in  the  twilight. 
It  is,  doubtless,  a  most  shy  and  recondite  some- 
thing. The  mesmerist,  the  hypnotist,  and  the 
magician  have  not  !iit  it.  Nor  did  tliaf  cele- 
brated gentleman,  an  Indian  otiicer  1  think,  w!,o 
had  acquired  the  ki»ck  of  stopping  the  beating 
of  his  own  heart,  and  at  last  performed  the  ex> 
pcn'ment  once  too  often.  But  when,  u|)on  my 
pronouncing  the  exquisite  word  anod/ne,  some 
rude  fellow  speaks  of  ether  on  lump  sugar,  or 
an  opium  pil^  I  own  it  makes  me  feel  a  little 
insulted. 

I  did  once  Ijegin  a  recipe — Ta/:e  equal  guan- 
tities  of  rippling  watir,  tnu  hve^faUing  rose- 

leaves,  firm  fii if //lusic,  swan's  doTcn — 
ah  !  I  shall  never  tinish  it  till  some  enforced 
pause  in  my  a&irs  gives  me  the  requisite  leis- 
ure. But  dtat  so  beautiful  a  word  as  anodyne 
must  have  an  equivalent  in  fac  t  and  nature,  is 
so  highly  probable  that  one  can  not  easily  relin- 
quish all  hope  of  finding  it  Can  It  lie  concealed 
in  the  crypt  which  hides  the  squared  circle,  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  elixir  of  life  ?  There 
was  a  charm — but  Merlin  told  it  to  Vivien  in 
Broceliande  f  There  was  a  charm^but  it  was 
a  charm  to  w-ikcn,  and  not  to  soothe ;  so  she 
awoke,  and  went  across  the  hills  with  him, 
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leaving  the  story  of  her  slumber  to  iiucinate 

the  sweet  poet: 

"  Wall,  «iera  it  not  a  pIcMint  thinf 

Tto  611  adiM|>  villi  an  oae*>  friends ; 
To  pum  with  all  our  locial  tie* 

To  silence  from  ihe  pait>»  nf  wen ; 
And  every  liuoOred  years  in  ri&e. 

And  !ea*t  ihe  world,  and  sJeep  •ic^in, 
To  deep  thro'  terms  of  iiiikUiv  •.vara. 

And  wake  on  tcience  grown  to  moMh 
On  secrets  of  the  brain,  the  kton, 

A«  wild  ai  aught  of  &iiy<loK: 
Aii4  all  thM  aba  tho  y«M  will  dMMi; 

Tho  poet-&nn*  of  •tronger  hours. 
The  Tjul  Republics  lli.it  may  grtw, 

Tilt-  Ft-.i^-rilio::-"  .u"!  tli<_-  P.  ^-TS:    .    ,  . 
So  sleeping.  &u  aruuM:d  tram  Ucep 

Thro'  sunny  decades  new  and  stranfa^ 
Or  gay  quinqucniuads,  we  would  reap 

The  Aowar  and  qainlaaiaacc  of  dhaaga." 

There  is  a  too  daring  luxury  ia  all  this! 

There  is  an  excess  of  certainty  about  it,  and 
yet  a  terror  of  uncertainty.  As  for  me,  I  should 
never  bleep  it  I  knew  I  was  wound  up,  like  an 
alarum,  to  wake  at  a  given  time.  On  die  other 
hanit,  there  nii^ht  be  a  mistnkc ;  the  prince 
migiit  never  find  his  way  to  tbc  palace.  No; 
my  anodyne  must  be  aomething  bt  simpler.  It 
must  be  uncertain  in  the  duration  of  its  effects, 
liut  it  must  not  last  longer  than  while  one  mig!it 
stay  ia  an  easy  chair,  or  in  bed,  with  decency, 
and  without  exciting  the  coroner  to  hold  an  in- 
quest As  for  sleeping  a  century^  or  five  centu- 
ries— a  "gay  quinqtieiMiiad  " — it  seems  absuid 
to  go  to  bed  lor  that ;  one  ought  to  have  a  proper 
vault  in  a  cemetery.  Let  us,  as  Sydney  Smith 
saiM,  tn^cc  sliort  views.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
maintained  that  what  the  world  at  present 
needed  was  a  nap,  and  that  moderate  expres- 
sion just  hits  off  the  purpose  for  which  I  want 
somebody  todisco\'cr  an  anoclyne.  In  the  mean 
while,  I  am  not  always  thankful  to  liiose  who, 
in  their  anxiety  to  "save  time,"  are  sldUfiii  in 
abortenbig  the  enforced  pauses  of  life.  I  am 
by  no  means  alwavs  dcsiroits  to  make  a  journev 
short;  on  the  contrary,  1  often  wish  it  to  last 
.Ts  long  as  possible ;  and  as  for  Sunday—jf  any 
body  could  succeed  in  turning  tlie  one  which 
will  dawn  to-morrow  into  a  sabbatic  year,  I 
should  thank  him  with  every  pulse  of  my  being. 


Beware  of  a  delu&iou  in  the  matter  of  your 
salvation.  Woe,  woe  foreverraore,  to  them  that 

lose  that  prize.  For  what  is  behind  when  tlie 
soul  is  once  lost,  but  that  sinners  warm  tlieir 
bits  of  clay-houses  at  a  fire  of  their  own  kin- 
dling, for  a  day  or  two,  which  doth  rather  suiib> 

cate  with  its  smoke  than  warm  them  ;  and  at 
length  it  dotli  lie  dowu  in  sorrow,  and  are 
clothed  witii  everlasting  shame. 


WHAT  A  DYING  MAN  THINKS  ABOUT.  | 

IT  is  not  always  wise  to  seek  to  Icnovv  things 
before  the  time.   Nevolhekss,  seeing  that 

a  certain  event  is  before  us  all,  is  sure  to  rome, 
absolutely  inevitable,  it  may  not  be  ahogciher 
out  of  place  to  anticipate  it  in  our  thoughu, 
and  try  to  form  some  idea  of  it  before  it  ar- 
rives.   How  does  a  man  feel  when  he  is  dyin<j  ? 
What  does  he  think  of;  and  how  do  things  look  ^ 
from  this  peculiar  point  of  view?    Amid  the  | 
varying  circumstances  of  ordinary  life,  we  do  | 
not  always  see  with  the  same  eyes.    The  same  i 
tact  appears  dark  or  bright,  important  or  trifling, 
accordiflg  to  ttie  mood  we  are  iu  at  the  time. 
Sometimes  we  are  able  to  trace  the  causes  of 
our  changing  estimates,  but  not  always. 

In  die  tnornin^  when  our  bodies  are  strong, 
we  are  more  enterprising,  more  hopeful,  than  ' 
when  we  are  weary  and  worn  down  iiy  toil.  A 
slight  illness  will  cast  a  cloud  over  all  our  pros- 
pects, and  make  us  despond  where  we  had  Ytccti 
confident.  The  youth  of  seventeen,  and  the 
veteran  of  seventy,  may  be  endowed  with  the 
same  native  strength  of  reason,  yet  they  dirfcr 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  things ;  dtey  weigh  | 
j  llie  varioii.s  oVtjects  of  human  desire  in  different 
balances,  so  tiiat  what  one  considers  weighty, 
the  otfier  may  pronounce  light  and  worthless.  \ 

A  great  success  or  an  overwhelming  calamity 
mav  even  chanire  all  cur  view«  of  life  and  its 
concerns,  and  rend  away  the  mind  from  its  oki 
fomidation,  to  build  it  up  upon  a  new  one,  and 
turn  thought  and  desire  into  new  channels. 
Bat  if  minor  events  and  circumstances  change 
our  views,  and  cau>>e  us  to  see  things  in  new 
lights,  wiH  not  approaching  Death  do  the  same 
in  a  still  ^^reater  d(  L;roe  ?    It  will  sep.irate  us 
from  our  present  employments;  it  will  sunder  | 
all  our  present  ties ;  it  wIH  icnd  away  all  oar 
present  possessions;  it  wiU  end  our  present 
toil  and  care,  and  c!ose  up  our  earthly  record. 
How,  then,  will  we  feel ;  what  will  we  think  of;  . 
how  will  we  reason,  when  the  hour  comes?  | 
How  wll  things  appear  when  seen  through  the 
C'athering  mists  of  dissolution  ?    As  that  event 
is  last  approaching,  will  it  not  be  well  for  us  to 
ask  ourselves  these  questions  ?   We  need  not 
lose  our  interest  in  our  present  employments 
and  present  concerns ;  still,  will  il  not  be  wise  i 
for  us  to  inquire,  now  and  then,  whether,  with  j 
all  our  sharpness  of  vision,  we  see  things  as  [ 
llu  y  really  are  ?    Do  we  now  see  them  as  we  | 
shall  hereafter .''    These  are  hard  questions  to  j 
answer.   The  mood  we  are  in,  at  any  given  I 
time,  seems  to  us  to  be  our  normal  condition  ; 
and  the  view  which  we  take  of  matters  and 
things  appears,  at  tbc  moineat,  to  be  the  only 
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poisible  view,  and  yet  a  chai^  may  come  as 

suddenly  as  tlie  tiropping  of  a  mask.    Will  all 
^     masks  fail  when  we  come  to  the  lai>t  scene  of 
)     the  drama?    I'o  test  this,  let  us  imagine  the 
close  of  our  earthly  career.   And  notwUhataod' 
ing  this  in  llie  Ladies''  Repositor}",  we  will  as- 
sume that  the  reader  is  a  man,  au<i  that  the 
various  relations  of  life  may  be  duly  represented ; 
we  will  assume  that  he  is  a  husband  and  a 
father,  and  a  reputaljle  iiienibcr  of  the  Cliurch  ; 
ia  short,  that  he  is  a  sort  of  average  man,  and 
^    that  he  is  going  to  die  in  about  the  usual  way. 
You  then,  dear  reader,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
man ;  so  rou5e  up,  and  give  the  case  a  fair  hear- 
ing,  seeing  that  what  is  now  mere  conjecture 
and  imaginatibn  will  soon  be  more  than  fimcy. 
'        Suppose  that  you  awake,  say  some  morninfj 
I    next  week,  conscious  that  your  sleep  has  not 
I    been  refreshing.   Yon  are  weary,  weak,  dis- 
I    pirited.   You  rise,  and  try  to  eat  jNiur  morning 
meal  as  usual.    Yoti       to  vour  plare  of  busi- 
ness, hoping  that  your  ill  feelings  will  wear  ofi^ 
I    as  they  have  done  many  a  time  before.  But 

•  they  do  not  wear  ofl^  and  business  dmgs.  heav- 
ily.   \nx\  are  conscious  that  tViere  is  a  weight 

.  upon  body  and  mind.  Before  the  usual  hour 
1  comes,  you  determine  to  go  home  and  rest 
You  are  anxious;  about  certain  items  of  busi- 
'  ncss,  but  you  content  yourself  witli  giving  your 
I  clerk  special  instructions.  You  close  day-book 
and  ledger,  tell  him  what  to  do  with  the  Icey  of 
'     the  safe,  and  ilicn  you  depart  with  weary  steps. 

and  with  your  mind  shadowed  by  an  indefinable 
I    dread  and  despondency,  which  you  try  to  ac< 
.    count  for,  but  can  not   Reaching  your  house, 
I    you  tell  vour  wife  that  voii  do  not  feel  exactly 
well,  anci  so  concluded  to  ct»me  home  early. 
You  lie  down  on  a  sola,  and  try  to  sleep. 
Thoi]ri;hts  of  business  still  follow  you,  and  you 
send  a  message  in  re^^d  to  something  which 
you  forgot  while  there,  and  asrain  you  lie  down, 
,    dose  your  eyes,  and  try  to  slff]>.   ^'our  slum- 
bers are  broken,  and  mingled  witli  dreams  of 
pain,  loss,  or  danger,  from  which  you  wake 
with  a  start   Night  comes,  and  you  go  to  bed, 
comforting  yourself  with  the  hope  that  morning 
will  find  vou  well  ajjain.    Your  sleep  is  trou- 
bled and  urirefrcsliing,  and  when  the  morning 
comes,  you  make  an  eflRort  to  rise,  and  iind 
yourself  weak  and  Amy  with   the  attcni])t. 
Your  wife  insists  on  sending  for  the  physician ; 
I   you  teH  her  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it, 
that  you  wilt  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two;  but 
I    you  finallv  consent.     The  doctor  cnmef?,  and 
.    you  explain  to  him  that  there  -  is  no  special 
I    need  of  his  service.1,  but  that  your  wiie,  good, 
anxious  soul  that  she  is,  urped  it,  and  you  con- 

•  seated  to  gratify  her.   He  loolts  at  you  closely, 


hears  your  explanation,  nods  his  head  quietly, 

prejiares  his  prescriptions,  j;ivfs  his  directions, 
and  departs.  'Another  weary  day,  anotlier  weary 
night  passes.   You  begin  to  feel  that  you  are 
really  siclc    There  is  a  fire  burning  in  your 
veins  ;  there  is  a  weight  upou  brain  and  he.urt,  1 
such  as  you  never  before  lelt.   Ag.4in  Uie  phy- 
sician comes,  and  as  he  looks  at  you,  you  fancy 
that  you  see  a  shadow  rest  for  a  moment  on 
his  face  ;  Init  }  ou  look  again,  and  see  nothing 
but  his  usual  quiet  smile.    lie  gives  directions, 
a  litde  peremptorily  you  think,  and  once  more 
leaves  you.    The  weary  days  and  nights  go  on, 
and  you  are  conscious  that  your  strength  is 
failing,  and  the  disease  is  gaining  ground.  Your 
intimate  fiiend  calls  to  see  you,  and  ofiers  to 
come  and  sit  up  with  you  at  ni^'ht.    Ynu  see 
no  necessi^  for  it,  and  are  about  to  tell  him 
so,  but  before  you  have  uttered  the  word,  your 
wife  accepts  the  proffer,  and  you  make  no  ob-  | 
jection.    He  comes,  nccordinp^  to  promise,  nnd 
you  are  surprised  to  see  how  genUy  and  ten- 
derly be  wahs  upon  yon,  and  how  noiselessly 
he  moves.    But  you  miss  one  thing ;  his  face 
is  a  qreat  deal  too  thoughtful,  and  he  seems 
to  liave  lost  all  his  love  of  humor.    What  can 
be  the  matter  with  him  ?  The  next  night  there 
are  two  watchers.    You  have  lone;  known  tlicm  • 
l)0lh,  but  you  never  before  saw  ihcm  so  silent.  , 
While  you  are  lying  with  your  eyes  partially  | 
closed,  they  think  that  you  are  sleeping,  and 
you  hear  them  whisper  together,  and  one  of 
them  looks  over  toward  you,  shakes  bis  head 
sadly,  and  sighs.   What  can  it  all  mean  ?  You 
hear  the  clock  strike  tbrt Your  wife  comes 
in  as  noiselessly  as  a  shadow.    She  looks  at 
you  for  a  few  moments  in  the  dim  light,  and 
then  ail  three  whisper  together.   She  goes  out 
ncrain.  and  you  fancy  that  you  hear,  tlu'oiii;lv 
the  partition  that  divides  your  room  from  an-  j 
other,  sounds  lilce  some  one  weeping.   You  1 
rouse  up,  and  inquire  what  the  matter  is —  i 
whether  any  thing  has  happened  to  the  chil- 
dren.   They  reply  that  the  children  are  all 
well ;  but  they  evidendy  wish  you  not  to  ask 
questions.   And  still  the  weary  days  and  weary 
niohts  come   and   ^o.     You   feel   that  your 
strength  is  waning  every  l)our ;  your  voice  is 
feeble,  and  sounds  strangely,  so  that  you  your- 
self hardly  recoLrni/e  it,  and  the  least  exertion 
brings  upon  you  such  a  faintness  as  you  never 
before  experienced.    Your  wife's  face  grows  | 
paler  and  sadder,  and  you  see  traces  of  tears  ■ 
there  every  da).    You  inquire  why  the  chil-  j 
dren  do  not  come  in  to  see  you;  and  you  are 
told  that  your  neighbor  has  offered  to  keep 
them  a  day  or  two.   You  dtink  that  your  neigh- 
bor's offer  is  a  strange  one — very  kind.,  to  be  1 
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sure  ;  b-at  \v!iy  snould  suc!i  an  offer  be  mnt'e. 
and  why  sliould  it  be  accepted  without  con- 
sulting you  ? 

At  l.i.st  some  morning  your  friend  comes  and 
sits  down  by  your  bedside.  Without  inquiring 
how  you  arc,  as  usual,  he  holds  your  hand  in 
silence  a  long  while,  and  you  feel  his  hand  trem- 
Si'e.    Yi)U  ;it  his  coiuliict,  aiul  turn  your 

head  wearily  upon  the  pillow  to  look  at  him. 
He  reads  the  question  In  your  eyes,  and  begins, 
"My  dear  friend,  they  wish  mt  to  tell  you" — 
here  ho  sui\'Lii!y  liro  il  s  down,  his  voice  cliokes ; 
he  starts  up,  vi^Jika  tu  lite  window,  and  stands 
there  some  minutes  as  if  looldng;  out  at  some- 
thing, and  you  soo  him  fcelint^  for  his  li.indker- 
chief  with  a  shaking  hand  that  can  hardly  lind 
the  pocket.  He  returns  to  your  bed,  and  finally 
commands  his  voice  sufficiently  to  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  liope  of  your  recovery;  that  nothini,' 
more  con  be  done  for  you,  and  that  you  must 
die.  Ah,  the  mysteries  of  the  past  few  days  are 
e.Tplained.  You  understand  now  what  meant 
those  \vlits);crs  nnd  s.id  looks,  those  tracts  of 
tears  on  ihc  fates  thai  you  love — that  sound  of 
sobs  in  the  next  room.  Your  thoughts  flash 
backward  to  tlie  days  of  your  childhood,  and 
trace  all  your  life  seemingly  in  a  moment  of 
time.  7'hcy  flash  onward  to  the  future,  and  you 
gaze,  as  you  never  before  gazed,  into  the  grave, 
and  at  tlio  throne  of  God,  and  onward  into  the 
depths  of  eternity. 

H^m  brief  will  lift  seem  to  you  in  that  kmrf 
A  single  ghince  bears  you  back  to  your  child- 
hood. There,  but  a  little  way  off.  is  the  begin- 
ning, and  here  is  the  end.  How  short  the  path 
that  reaches  from  the  one  to  the  other !  Yet  that 
brief  path  is  life  -a'l  th.if  you  h-ive  li:id,  ."ind  .d! 
that  you  can  have,  save  a  ftw  ticcling  hours. 
How  long  to  )  our  youthful  eye  thirty,  forty,  fifty 
years  once  seemed  as  you  looked  forward  to 
them!  How  short  they  seem  ■x%  yo*a  li>ok  back 
at  them !  And  then  the  few  hours  that  remain, 
how  you  dread  them !  You  think  of  death ;  the 
process  of  dying;  the  pain  that  may  .iccompany 
dissolution.  How  feels  the  soul  when  the  eyes 
are  dim,  and  the  breath  is  scarce  perceptible, 
and  the  pulse  feebly  beats,  and  ceases,  and 
fri:M\  IxMts  n^ain  I  You  think  of  tlie  funcrnl. 
Tiiere  is  to  be  a  gathering  of  your  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  services  held  in  your  house,  and 
then  a  procession  and  a  burial,  and  over  your 
face  the  cnffm-lid  is  to  l)e  screwed  down,  and 
the  straw  scattered,  and  the  earth  fall  from  the 
spades. 

You  think  of  your  family — wife,  sons, 

daughters.  You  name  them  to  yourself  in  a 
whisper.  How  you  love  them !  You  never  re- 
alized before  how  fervent  and  deep  is  your  re« 


pnrd  for  them.  You  think  of  your  wife  a 
widow,  and  of  your  children  as  ^therless,  and 
you  would  weep  at  the  thought  were  not  the 
fountain  of  tears  strangely  dry.  You  wish  that 
you  had  been  more  kind  and  affectionate.  You 
ask  yourself  whether  you  have  done  all  you 
shouUl  to  prcp.ire  tliem  for  the  duties  and  trials 
of  life.  Again  you  name  them  .all.  from  the 
eldest  to  the  youngest;  and  as  you  think  of  the 
little  ones,  now  separated  ftoin  complete  orphan- 
age only  by  another  life,  still  more  frail  than 
yotirs,  n  few  days  ago,  seemed  to  be^  and  yonr 
heart  almost  breaks. 

YemwUlAinkef  the  way    t»kiek you kmve 

sfioil  your  lift. 

You  think  of  your  worldly  pursuits,  and  won- 
der at  yourself  for  cn^atiing  in  them  as  earnestly 
as  you  have  done.  How  poor  and  vain  riches 
seem  now!  How  trifhu;,'  a  thing  poverty  Itself 
appears !  If  you  have  succeeded  and  gathered 
much  of  this  world's  goods,  you  already  fed 
that  your  property  is  passing  from  your  grasp. 
A  resistless  tide  is  drifting  you  away  from  tlie 
shore,  where  all  your  wealth  is  heaped.  Not 
one  grain  of  your  gold  can  you  take  with  >iou, 

and  how  valueless  it  seems ! 

Vou  think  of  sin,  disobedience  to  God,  and  O 
what  folly  and  madness  you  see  it  to  be !  How 
beautiful  in  your  eyes  a  blameless  life  looks! 
You  wonder  that  you  never  saw  these  things 
before  as  you  now  s4:e  iLem.  You  feel  that  ap- 
proaching death  has  caused  the  scales  to  drop 
from  your  eyes,  and  that  yow  sight  was  ttCVCr 
really  clear  till  the  present  horir. 

You  ^ase  oniuard  to  the  avoriii  whuh  you  are 
Jujtt  eMtering, 

There  is  the  judgment-seat  of  Cod,  sur- 
rounded with  awful  grandeur.  You  think  of  tlie 
moment  approaching  so  swiiUy,  when  you  must 
stand  before  the  throne  and  give  an  account  of 
the  "deeds  done  in  the  body."  Mow  will  you 
endure  his  piercing  eye?  How  will  you  stand 
the  test?  You  look  back  at  your  life  and  feel 
ashamed.  If  you  have  failed  to  truly  make  }our 
peace  with  God,  what  terror  and  remorse  seize 
upon  you  1  You  think  of  God's  goodness  to  yQu 
in  calling  you  by  his  Word  and  bis  Spirit  You 
recall  the  time  when  you  wlmc  almost  persuaded 
to  seek  the  Savior,  and  bitterly  you  now  re- 
proach yourself  for  resisting  Divine  mercy. 
Tl»e  promises  you  have  made  to  God  and  then 
broken  hnunt  yfuir  d\  ing  pillow.  You  think  of 
your  childhood,  a  latiier's  prayer,  a  mother's 
dying  advice  and  admonition,  and  how  you  wept 
and  resolved,  and  how  soon  you  fori^ot  ynur  res- 
olutions. You  think  of  heaven,  and  the  thought 
that  you  have  secured  no  title  to  it  stabs  you 
tike  a  dagger.  God*s  offers  of  mercy,  so  frec^ 
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I     and  full,  and  generous,  you  were  just  on  tbe  poiot 
j     of  accepting  once,  but  temptation  came,  and  you 
delayed  till  your  desires  were  gone.  How  terrible 
a  calamity  it  now  seems  to  you  to  come  so  near 
and  yet  f.iil !    Y^'U  fix  your  tIiou;;hts  eaL;eily  and 
i     yet  despairingly  upon  the  bright  home  of  the  re- 
I    deemed;  as  the  wrecked  sailor,  dying  with  hun- 
j    je:er,  and  thirst,  and  unavailing  effort,  floats  hclp- 
.     lessly  on  his  poor  raft  pa<!t  the  ^recn  shore  of 
<    some  fertile  island,  and  fixes  his  longing  eyes 
I    upon  the  golden  firults  and  the  bubbling  fbuataias 
I    irhich  he  can  not  reach,  and  which  are  every 

moment  receding  from  his  sight, 
j       You  think  of  bell,  as  the  same  wrecked  sailor, 
I    alone  and  helpless  on  his  raft,  with  a  stormy  sky 
above  him  and  an  aniiry  sea  beneath,  thinks 
with  terror  of  the  devouring  whirljxtol,  into 
]     whose  black  abysses  he  knows  that  the  current 
is  steatBly  bearing  him,  and  whose  holioir  roar 
is  every  moment  c^rowinLC  louder.    .\s  you  pon- 
der over  tliese  things  conscience  lashes  you  and 
j    remorse  gnaws  your  soul;  and  the  very  air  of 
the  room  becomes  thick  with  horror  and  dark 
j     with  despair;  and  like  one  sinking  into  a  pit, 
you  throw  up  your  hands  with  a  sudden  cry  of 
I    afony ;  and  when  your  attendants  hurry  to  your 
•  ■  '    .and  with  anxious  faces  ask  what  the  matter 
is,  you  pretend  that  some  darling  bodily  pain 
I    caused  you  to  groan,  but  you  say  that  it  is  gone 
I  now. 

But  you  may  be  conscious  that  you  are  a 
I     servant  of  God  and  an  heir  of  heaven.    If  so, 
happy  are  you.   And  even  then  the  dying  hour 
'     will  be  a  time  for  solemn  thought.    It  will  in- 
j     deed  !)rin<j  no  terror  with  it,  yet  will  it  lie  fraujjht 
witij  the  solemnity  which  is  inseparable  fron*  ihe 
conviction  that  eternity  is  at  hand.  You  will  ex- 
amine  anew  the  foundation*;  of  your  hope  of  eter- 
nal life.    You  will  ask  yourself  whether  you  have 
truly  repented  of  your  sins,  whether  you  have 
truly  believed  in  Christ,  whether  you  now  trust  in 
1     h'\rr..    Ynu  consider  the  past,  and  how  faithful 
you  find  memory  is  to  its  trust.  In  many  respects 
'    the  recollection  of  your  life  has  little  pleasure  in 
!     it.   You  see  how  Imperfect  h.is  been  the  service 
j     which  you  have  rendered  God.    You  thought 
you  were  consistent  and  religious ;  you  now  feel 
j     that  you  were  only  half  in  earnest,  that  you  only 
partially  wt'ii;hcd  the  infinite  interests  involved. 
]     O,  if  you  could  only  live  the  years  over  again, 
.     how  careful,  how  zealous,  how  forgetful  of  pres- 
I     ent  good,  how  intent  on  doing  the  Divine  will 

you  would  be  * 
I        As  you  meditate  on  these  things,  you  s-iy  with 
the  publican,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 
j     You  t»m  to  the  Cross  and  there  you  again  find 
I  ,  peace.    Je.^-is  d'-.ud  for  sinners;  he  died  for  you.  ^ 
•     ♦*Ycs,''  you  whi-spcr  sofily  to  yuurscll'.    "Yes,  1  ^ 


can  trust  in  him ;  Jesus  died  for  me.   He  is  mine 
and  I  am  his.    His  hlood  clennsetli  from  all  sin. 
Death,  I  fear  you  not.    Thanks  be  to  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."    How  ))recious  the  Savior  seems  in 
that  hour!    How  clear  the  consciousness  that 
through  him  the  sting  is  taken  away!  And 
again  you  say,  "Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth 
us  the  victory  tlirou^!i  nur  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  r 
As  you  lie  upon  your  couch  wailing  for  the  t 
final  moment,  memory  is  very  busy.  You  re-  | 
view  your  whole  life,  and  you  find  that  your  es- 
timate of  various  things  has  greatly  changed  I 
within  a  very  few  hours.    The  worldly  reverses  j 
which  you  once  considered  calamitieSf  great  j 

misfortunes.  yo\:  no'.v  regard  as  onlv  trifles,  and  ' 
you  wonder  that  you  have  so  overrated  them  in  ! 
the  past.  You  wonder,  too,  that  worldly  success  I 
should  have  elated  you  as  it  has  dpne.  1 

You  think  of  the  friend,  perliaps  the  Christian 
brother,  with  whom  you  once  took  sweet  counsel, 
as  you  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  company,  ! 
but  from  whom  you  became  alienated — you  | 
can  hardlv  tell  how  it  l>pgnn — and  you  feel  a 
sharp  pang  at  the  heart.    As  suddenly  as  the  j 
dropirfng  of  a  mask  your  actions  stand  before  | 
you  wearing  a  new  face.    You  see  that  you  ' 
lacked  meekness  and  caution  at  the  beginning  j 
of  the  strife,  forgetting  that  oth«  men  are  of  I 
like  passions  with  yourself;  and  after  the  unfor- 
tunate estranpemenl  w.as  created,  you  cherished 
your  wounded  feelings,  and  did  not  throw  open  1 
as  widely  as  you  should  the  door  of  recoocilia'  { 
tion,  and  keep  it  open,  that  Peace  mi^ht  pass 
through  on  her  blessed  errand.    Enmity  dies; 
love  for  that  friend  revives.    You  feel  that,  short  ' 
as  the  time  is,  you  must  see  him  before  you 
go  hence  and  a.ssure  him  that  you  have  none  I 
but  kind  feelings  for  him  now.    And  when  he 
comes,  you  hold  eadi  other  by  the  hand  a  long 
while  in  silence,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  while 
great  tears  run  down  the  faces  of  both. 

And  slili  the  slow  hours  come  and  go,  slill  I 
thought  is  busy.  You  think  of  the  loved  ones  | 
whom  you  are  about  to  leave.    Anxiety  for  them 
comes  upon  you  like  a  cloud.    How  will  they  ' 
fare  without  you.'    How  will  the  children  be  \ 
educated?  Will  the  boys,  as  they  grow  older, 
continue  to  reverence  their  mother,  or  will  tliey  1 
grow  wayward  and  unmindful  of  her  happiness  ? 
Again,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  your  refuge,  and  you 
comfort  your  aching  heart  with  the  blessed 
promise,  never  so  sweet  as  now,  "  Leave  thy  j 
fatherless  children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive;  ] 
and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me."  Peace  comes  | 
'  on  the  win^s  of  fiiili.    Ymi  feel  lliat  God  will 
'  not  forget  them ;  you  think  that  the  time  is 
I  short  and  you  will  meet  them  all  again. 
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And  then  your  thoughts  pass  from  the  living 
to  the  dead.  Your  father  died,  long  years  ago, 
trusting  in  the  sinner's  Friend.  Your  mother 
passed  away  peacefully  to  "the  rest  that  re- 
maineih  for  thf  pi-opfe  of  God"  You  remember 
how  they  spoke  words  of  cheer  in  the  dying 
hour,  bidding  you,  aipiin  and  anjain,  to  be  strong 
for  God  and  tlic  ri^^Vit,  and  meet  thein  in  the 
skies.  And  with  their  cold  hand  in  yours,  and 
with  an  almost  bursting  heart,  you  promised,  by 
the  help  of  God,  to  do  it.  You  remember  with 
whnt  holy  triumph  they  U- ft  these  earthly  shores, 
saying,  *'  Farewell,  we  will  meet  above."  You 
remember  how  fHendless  and  desolate  you  felt 
as  you  tamed  away  from  the  grave  in  which 
you  laid  them ;  and  you  almo?>t  wonder  now 
that  you  should  be  in  such  heaviness  because 
of  their  departure,  seeinipr  that  the  heavenly 

meeting;,  even  then,  \v;is  so  near.  Vou  remem- 
ber auotlier  grave,  a  little  grave,  where  you  laid 
down  one  of  your  children  to  rest  It  almost 
broke  your  heart  to  do  it.  For  years  you  saw, 
in  iheams.  th.\t  little  innocent  face,  and  felt 
ti>ose  soft  arms  clasped  about  your  neck,  and 
you  woke,  to  find  it  only  a  vision  of  the  night. 
Yo'i  remember  that  you  have  been  accustomed 
I  to  speak  of  the  dep.trted  one  ns  "tlie  chi!d  that 
!  you  lost."  Lost  f  You  recall  the  word.  Lost, 
because  gone  to  be  with  God?  Lost,  because 
borne  from  the  conflict  and  sorrow  of  time  to 
eternal  blessednc&s  and  ])eace?  You  feel  that 
the  word  is  wrong,  erroneous,  fiilse.  The  dead 
I  in  Christ  are  not  lost  They  are  j»va£  You 
think  nf  them  now  as  very  Mar  you,  as  waiting 
to  greet  you.    You  .<iay, 

"Over  tilt-  r^  cr  tln-v  Lrtkou  to  me, 

Loved  mc^  who  li.ive  crossed  In  ihe  OtiNffllidi; 

TIm  ^aaiii  of  dicir  sunny  rabc»  I  ate. 
Bat  diair  voicw  m  loft  in  the  dMhiqi  tide." 

How  near  to  you  the  eternal  world  apfwarsi 

There  wa<!  a  time  when  it  seemed  far  away,  a 
land  of  shadows  and  mist  Now,  to  your  wiser, 
better  vision,  earth  is  the  realm  of  shadows  «ad 
dreams,  while  heaven  akme  is  substantial,  real, 

\hv  "  r/fv  which  hath  foundations"  How  your 
soul  rejoices  in  tiie  prospect!  The  glories  of 
I  the  Paradise  of  God  already  beam  around  you. 
You  .ire  almost  there.  You  listen  to  catch  tl»e 
first  notes  of  the  song  of  the  redetmed  around 
the  throne.  The  vail  which  divides  you  from  the 
spiritual  world  is  dissolving;  jrott  are  strangely 
const  idiis  that  divine  mef??;enGfers,  t?ie  hosts  of 
God,  are  all  about  you  on  every  side ;  and  the 
air  seems  to  grow  tremulous  with  the  moHon  of 
in^-isible  wings;  and  yon  say,  with  the  hymn 
which  we  sometimes  sing, 

"  Bright  Mgeli  vs%  from  glory  cotM, 
They  *i«  mmd  aqr  bed  and  in  my  KOQW, 
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Itay  Miit  to  bear  my  ipirit  hooM^ 
AUiiiidt,all»«tll'* 

But  why  attempt  to  trace  fiulber  the  path 

which  leads  into  these  infinite  depths?  Each 
of  u.s  will,  in  due  time,  fathom  tlic  m\.stcry. 
The  servant  of  God  has  nothing  to  tear  in  any 
event  Faith  and  hope  will  tight  the  waqr  of  the 
believer;  nor  will  he  travel  the  road  alune. 
Fear,  remorse,  "the  blackness  of  darkness  for- 
ever," await  the  wiiM,  nor  can  they  escape. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AND  HIS  SO.N.* 

A  STORY  OK  TIIK  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR- 

CHAPiFR  r. 

FROM  olden  times  it  has  been  a  frequent 
custom  of  notable  men  to  send  down  tbdr 
remembrance  to  posterity  in  the  form  of  some 
work  written  by  their  own  band.  The  reader, 
leaned  ip  the  autobiographies  of  distinguished 
personage,  may  perhaps  smile  that  I,  Ulric 
Gast,  of  Sommcrhausen,  in  Frankenland,  should 
attempt  to  relate  what  has  befallen  me  in  these 
late,  troubled  times,  ibr  I  am  neither  Icnight  nor 
kaiser,  only  a  poor  schoolmaster  who,  day  after 
day,  for  fifty  years,  has  instructed  the  dear 
youth  in  worldly  lore,  and  in  the  prcdous  truths 
of  God's  Word.  Unprofitable  servant  thonin^ 
I  li.ive  been,  yet  I  know  that  my  laltor  ha^  not 
been  in  vain — thanks  not  to  him  who  sow&  and 
waters,  but  to  God  who  giveth  (he  increase. 

Even  I  can  rehte  wonders  from  God  who  ■ 
help?,  and  from  the  Lord  of  Lords  who  saves  ' 
from  death,  and  sltaJl  I  withhold  my  bumble 
aong  of  praise ?  No.  loudly  let  it  ring]  SoU 
Deo  Gloira !  To  G<m1  alone  be  the  p'orv  f  A 
life  answering  to  the  prayer  of  Agur,  "Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  " — a  life  neither 
exalted  by  great  fortune,  nor  depressed  by  want 
and  sorrow,  is  surely  deserving  our  highest 
gratitude.  And  such  a  life  was  mine  lor  more 
than  fifty  years.  Then  the  Lord  led  me  through 
deep  waters,  and  in  paths  I  knew  not  of. 

My  father  was  a  tailor  of  Winterhausen.  ^Ty 
mother  I  never  knew,  for  she  only  lived  tu  biess 
me,  and  confide  me  to  my  bUier's  care,  ere  the  • 
angels  called  her  to  rep>in  her  three  bal  es  in 
heaven.  I  being  the  only  surviving  child  my  i 
father  determined  that  I  should  have  a  better 
calling  than  his  own,  and  destined  me  for  a 
schoolmaster.  I  learned  reading,  writing,  and 

•  1  III-  ti  h'H  !;:i.i~t»t  and  hit  *on  :irr  n  il  ]>.  rsotugcs,  who  liv«d 
in  Germxiiy  dut.i  ihe  thirty  ye.trs' war.  That  storr  of  t-Seir 
livee  ha*  been  gathered  bjr  a  Lutheran  deigyaun.  iumterty 
PMtor  at  SonHDetfaM»«),  from  «id  Chorcli  icMfde  of  that  pfaoe, 
kapl  by  UMo  Gad^  the  adtooimaaier.  nod  from  Iho  dnaidm  i 
of  ih«  andoit  luHMC  of  Limpotf^  whoM  oataiio  lay  in  SonoMr- • 
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aritlimetic  with  preceptor  Holbecr.  then  Latin 
with  our  pastor,  and,  having  passed  a  very  iaSx 
examination  before  the  learned  Counsetor  of 
Sothmerhausen,  I  eotered  upon  the  duties  of 

my  office. 

Many  in  this  world  have  been  dear  to  me, 
but  Margaretha  Spathin  alotie  have  !  loved 
with  an  all-absorl)ing  love.    To  Mar«;aret  I 
now  p;nve  my  Irind  nt  Gwl's  nltnr.    My  Iv,  :\rt 
1     had  been  iiers  for  ten  long  years.    She,  d«.ai 
I    one,  long  since,  went  home  to  heaven.   Hers  is 
tiR'  glorified  rol»c  of  Christ'.s  ran^nlllLJ  ones  ; 
hers  the  golden  crown,  the  victor's  palm  ;  while 
1  slili  wear  the  garments  of  mortaUty,  and  with 
I    tearful  eyes  gase  longingly  upward  to  that  brigli  t 
I    land  wliere  she,  with  OUT  dear  children^  sees  the 
I    Lord  face  to  face. 

I      In  the  year  i6io  I  led  her  to  our  little  home 

at  Sommerhauscn,  which  my  pupils  had  beau- 
tifully decorated  for  our  reception.  The  little 
town  of  Sommerhausen  lies  in  the  blessed 
Frankenland.   Its  escutcheon  is  a  sun  shining 

upon  a  grape-vine.    Few  cornfields  lie  within 
its  bouiularics,  hut  many  fruitful  vineyards;  and 
J    it  is  a  bcautiiul  sight  to  see  the  houses  and 
I    turreted  walls,  reposing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
green  leaves  and  pursilc  (lusters  of  the  ripening 
I     fruit.    A  stately  river,  the  Main,  Hows  past  its 
,    walls,  and,  making  a  bend,  separates  the  two 
little  places,  Sommerhausen  and  Winterbauscn. 
I        God  bless  thee,  drnr  little  town,  thy  green 
i    fields  and  thy  pleasant  vineyards  to  thy  chil- 
I    dren,  and  thy  children's  children,  down  to  tlie 
1     latest  generation  !    Here,  full  of  hope,  in  life's 
I     joyful  mornintj,  I  entered  ii|>nn  my  work;  here 
I  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day ; 
here,  also,  will  I,  if  it  is  God's  will,  hear  the 
summons  of  the  Lord  of  the  vinc\anl,  ami 
exchani^e  the  toils,  of  earth  for  the  rest  and 
peace  of  hcavcu. 

CHAPTER  n. 
THB  SOIV. 

On  the  72th  of  October,  1613.  at  3  o'clock 

:n  the  morning,  our  little  .son  was  bom.  It  was  ! 
a  cold,  stormy,  Autumn  day,  yet,  as  I  watched 
the  black,  rayless  clouds,  there  was  sunlight 
enough  in  my  heart.  As  I  stood  at  my  Mar- 
garethn's  hcdsi  lc,  .^nd  for  the  first  time  held 
the  dear  child  in  my  arm.s,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
gracious  God  had  given  us  every  token  of  his 
love:  and  I  si'd  \\\\\\  Jnmh',  "I-ord,  I  am  not 
worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies,  and  of  all 
the  truth  which  thou  hast  showed  unto  thy 
servant." 

Our  l>oy  was  presented  al  the  h(  !  v  t  hristening 
font  by  Valentine  Orplich,  the  baker,  and  rc- 
*  ceived  the  name  of  Valentine.    On  the  w.tv 
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home  from  Church,  from  my  full  !ie;trt,  T  prayed 
God  to  make  my  Valentine  a  true  Christian,  a 
hero  strong  and  steadfast  for  the  truth. 

In  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord 
we  soncfht  to  rear  our  child ;  in  our  blind- 
ness and  weakness,  ever  praying  for  strength 
and  guidance  from  on  high.  We  thooght  that, 
not  in  vain,  the  Lord  had  said,  "They  that  seek 
me  early  shall  find  me."  We  knew  that  the 
impressible  heart  of  the  little  child  easily  re- 
ceives the  image  of  the  blessed  Jestis,  and  that 
hter  this  early  sii'^reptibility  is  lost  ;  for  the 
heart,  unless  softened  by  bitter  sorrow,  ^ows 
hard  and  cold  with  years. 

In  hi.s  sixth  year  I  took  the  boy  with  me  to 
.school,  and  l)erore  .1  tuolvemonth  he  coidd  re- 
peat the  morning  and  evening  prayer  in  a  clear, 
reverential  voice,  and  we  had  a  hearty  joy  in 
listening  to  him.  He  recited  in  just  the  tone 
in  which  our  pastor,  Herr  Theodoric,  was  wont 
to  preach.  As  our  Valentine  grew  older  he 
was  much  tiiovght  of  among  the  youth  of  the 
pl.ice,  for  he  was  vfry  c!ever  and  winninn^  in  his 
manners;  and  all  loved  him  as  a  good  comrade, 
because  he  had  a  sol^  heart,  and  was  kind  and 
obliging  to  ev  cry  one.  We  best  love  the  wine, 
dear  reader,  that  is  both  strong  and  sweet,  and 
so  we  hold  that  one  dearest  among  our  fellows, 
who  is  both  manly  and  gentle,  brave  and  strong, 

yet  still  (if  a  tender,  Invin;;  nature.  When  only 
ten  years  old  he  had,  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
rescued  the  tavern-keeper's  boy  from  the  feet 
of  furkras  horses,  just  as  the  wheel  of  the  heavy 
wagon  was  about  to  pass  over  liis  head;  then 
offering  the  child  his  little  brass  watch  if  he 
would  not  cry,  Valentine  walked  away  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

In  tliat  year  of  want  and  horror,  when 
the  terrii)le  war  liad  devoured  our  substance, 
and  we  were  all  in  great  distress,  very  often  did 

he  divide  hi<5  jiiece  of  bread,  which  was  little 
enough,  among  the  poor  neighbors'  children, 
who  would  grope  under  the  school  benches  for 
the  crumbs  of  bread  let  isdl  by  their  richer 
'  companions. 

TruU%  a  gentle  nature,  a  brave,  generous 
heart,  a  joyous  disposition,  are  nature's  gifts, 
and  highly  adorn  the  human  character  ;  yet  they 
can  not  win  heaven  for  us.  To  ^\hal  did  Absa- 
lom come  with  his  gentle  manner  and  enticing 
speech?  To  what  Saul,  with  his  lofty,  generous 

soul?  A  man  v.ith  sucli  ;;ifts  is  like  a  sliip 
which,  equipped  with  many  sails,  begins  its 
course.  Under  propitious  gales  it  makes  a 
stately  entrance  Into  the  harlx>r;  but  let  the 
winds  be  adverse,  and  it  is  quickly  driven  to 
ruin.  The  right  wind  lor  the  voyage  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.   I  should  have  known  this; 
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but  wluxt  father  do<$  not  find  it  sweet  to  have 
all  the  world  love  and  pniw  his  child  ? 

In  1626,  at  ll)e  holy  Whitsuntide,  niy  Valen- 
tine went  to  his  first  cnmmnnion.  Upon  the 
morning  of  that  day  his  niotlicr  and  I  prayed 
that  the  Lord  would  adorn  our  boy  with  a  con- 
trite heart  and  a  living  faith.  For  his  outward 
adorning  the  mother  had  already  cared.  She 
had  combed  his  brown,  curling  hair,  dressed 
him  in  a  little  black  cloak,  and  placed  in  his 
hand  a  beautiful  sprig  of  rosemarv.  Our  little 
children — at  this  time  we  liad  three  younger 
than  Valentine,  two  girls  and  a  boy — seeing 
their  brother  so  beautifully  adorned,  silently 
folt!e(I  tlicir  hnnds  nnd  qazed  at  him  from  a 
distance,  as  if  he  were  no  longer  their  equal. 

But  Valendne,  not  understanding  this  feeling, 
asked  if  he  IkuI  done  any  thing  to  grieve  his 
little  brother  and  sisters,  and  then  walked  with 
us  all  in  procession  to  the  house  of  God. 
Twelve  children  were  this  year  to  celebrate 
tlicir  first  communion.  A%  I  snw  tlie  little 
band  returning  from  the  altar,  where  they  had 
received  the  sacrament,  a  great  sorrow  came 
over  me.  In  the  church-aisles  stooil  many  of 
the  in<i;i':-ri.\l  soliliers,  who  a  few  cl.ivs  Irfore 
had  quartered  in  our  little  town,  by  their  mailed 
coats  and  insolent  ways,  reminding  us  of  the 
deplorable  religious  war  which  for  eight  long 
years  had  been  raging  in  our  land. 

As  1  saw  this  devout  little  company  of  chil- 
dren wending  its  way  through  the  motley  crowd, 
I  felt  how  tndy  our  pn';tnr  Hcrr  Tlicndr.ric  li  id 
spoken  in  his  admonition  to  the  young  com- 
municants from  the  text: 

"  Behold,  I  send  yon  forth  as  sheep  in  the 
miflst  nf  wolves,"  Even  among  the  twelve 
chosen  by  our  Lord  was  found  a  Judas ;  and 
in  this  time  of  trouble,  when  war  with  its  iron 
hoof  was  ticniliiii^  over  the  pastures  of  the 
Lord,  how  many  a  lamb  left  by  the  shepherds 
might  become  a  prey  to  the  cruel  wolf  I  IIow 
many  a  beautiful  star,  which  mounts  up  the 
firmament,  is  only  a  deceitful  meteor,  dnniiud 
soon  to  fall  and  be  quenched  in  night  and 
darkness !  - 

Oppressed  by  such  thoughts,  despondent^  and 
almost  i!rspairing,  I  liet^an  to  prnyt 

"  Lord  Jesus,  thou  great  Shepherd  of  t)iy 
sheep,  take  these  little  ones  under  thy  shep- 
lurd's  stafl";  lead  them,  if  it  hn  tliy  (^nHn!  i  Jcas^ 
ure,  over  the  hiijhts  or  through  tlie  depths, 
through  the  grtctv  pa.stures  or  the  gloomy  val- 
leys ;  only  so  lead  them  that  none  may  stray 
from  thee.  Bring  back  the  wandering,  and  let 
this  little  band  be  one  day  united  to  the  great 
(lock  which  thow^idest  to  ttie  living  fountains 
of  eternal  life." 


He  has  heard  my  prayer  and  answered  it: 
to  him  be  the  glory  forever  and  ever! 

CHAPTER  III. 
VAUNTIHB  AT  A  TftAUS. 

For  a  long  time  my  wife  and  I  had  anxiously 

considered  what  occupation  our  son  should  fol- 
low ;  still  there  was  no  dissension  between  us 
in  this  matter.  My  wife  indeed,  from  his  in- 
fancy, had  been  happy  In  the  thought  that  this 
our  first-born,  whom  wc  had  dedicated  to  the 
Lord,  would  one  day  stand  in  the  pulpit  and 
edify  the  people.  But  man  pro]XMes  and  God 
disposes. 

Those  w<»re  times  of  visitnfion  nnd  trial  for 
the  evangelical  Church  of  Germany.  Some- 
times it  seemed  as  if  the  candle  of  the  Gospel, 
after  having  burned  brightly  for  a  century,  was 
about  to  be  removed  from  its  place.  In  some 
sections,  the  churches  were  closed  by  the  civil 
authorities ;  In  others,  church-goers  were  seised 
nnd  rr.n!!rcatcd  hv  the  "5o1iHers.  nr  thrown  into 
prison,  whence  they  could  be  redeemed  only 
by  a  heavy  ransom. 

In  such  times  we  felt  that  those  onlv  s' :n>i!d 
liold  the  pn?5tnril  office  who  hnd  received  a  di- 
rect call  from  the  Lord.  These  were  the  davs 
in  which  the  wolf  might  come.  Woe  to  the 
flr.ck  over  which  a  hireling  was  placed,  and 
woe  to  the  hireling !  We  had  received  no  cer- 
tain evidence  that  the  Lord  called  our  Valentine 
to  his  vineyard,  and  so  we  concluded  to  pbce 
him  at  a  trade. 

Do  you  despise  the  lot  of  the  working-man, 
dear  reader?— I  do  not  Who,  like  the  artisan, 
can  have  right  bdbre  his  eyes  all  that,  with 
Hod's  help,  !'.c  has  accomplished  ?  Who  like 
him,  witl>  full  coniidence,  can  .say,  '*  My  day's 
work  ta  done,  and  well  done  ?**  To  be  a  sue- 
ccssful  artisan  throe  tilings  .ire  npcessar)*:  a 
sound  body,  a  skillful  hand,  and  a  Christi.in 
spirit,  that,  whether  great  or  small,  he  may  do 
his  work  in  faith  and  to  tlie  honor  of  God 
Where  these  three  tliinL;s  tinite  in  a  working- 
man,  believe  me,  he  is  a  happy  man. 

So,  when  our  son  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
I  went  to  his  godfather,  V.dentine  Orplich,  tl»e 
I'lkcr.  asking  him  to  insfr^vrt  the  !>ov  in  his  own 
calling.  He  thought  tliat  Valentine  was  of  too 
fine  and  proud  a  nature  to  take  right  weU  to  a 
tmde.  He  said  that  it  had  often  appeated  to 
him  that,  young  as  his  god-child  was,  he  had  a 
mind  that  aspired  after  great  things.  '  But  I 
said,  such  high  and  idle  aspirations  are  not 
pleasing  to  llic  Lord  our  God,  who  has  .said  to 
man,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  tijou  eat 
thy  bread  T'  Take  you  the  boy,  be  to  him  mas- 
ter and  teadier.   The  rest  we  will  leave  to 
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God.  This  pleased  the  baker,  and  he  agreed 
to  rM«ive  Valentfne  as  an  apprentice.  We 

mnde  only  one  condition,  which  was  that  our 
son  should  spend  his  eveninijs  and  nttrhts  at 
home.  The  atmosphere  of  the  parental  house 
is  best  for  the  child.  **  In  the  shadow  of  the 
father  the  son  thrives,"  says  the  proverb. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  the  clock  was  on 
the  stroke  of  fbar,  I  went  into  my  son's  tittle 
chamber,  urakened  him,  and  sent  him  to  his 
m^«ter.  Often  after  this  I  wonki  stand  unseen 
upon  the  street  in  tlie  early  morning,  and  with 
delight  gaze  at  my  son«  so  busy  at  worie  when 
all  around  lay  tn  deep  slumber,  and  only  i\\ct 
murmuring  of  (he  town-hall  fountain  cclioed 
through  the  silent  streets.  The  baker,  who 
bad  no  children  of  his  own,  loved  Valentine  as 
a  son.  .Tncl  soon  tlie  liov  bcc.imc  so  quicl<  nnd 
skillful  in  his  work  thnt  the  old  master  began  to 
t-ike  his  ease,  and  gave  the  business  at  length 
almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  liis  apprentice. 
Months  i)assed  on.  and  the  haker  still  loved  and 
trusted  Valentine  as  much  as  ever.  But  I  had 
my  fears  that  the  boy  was  not  content,  and  anx- 
iously recalled  to  mind  the  proverb,  "One 
should  not  praise  the  day  until  the  evening." 

These  first  years  of  the  religious  war  were 
times  of  peril,  when  Satan  seemed  to  be  let 
loose  over  tiie  him!.  The  old  restraints  were 
weakened,  the  old  barriers  broken  down.  The 
peasant  was  no  longer  content  to  remain  by  his 
plow;  he  would  be  a  lord.  The  cral'tstnan  de- 
spisrd  his  craft,  and  dreamed  of  great  riches  to 
be  won  without  labor.  The  father's  house  be- 
came too  narrow  for  the  yttm^  man.  The  un- 
derling aped  his  master ;  the  good-for-nothing 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  better  the  world  : 
the  vagabond  passed  himself  otf  for  an  apostle. 
Holiness  was  despised,  and  the  laws  of  God 
were  set  aside.  Men  saw  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams.  Ev'cry  one  stalked.  The  house  which 
the  fathers  had  built  was  declared  rotten  ;  the 
coat  In  which  they  had  been  comfortable  had 
become  too  narrow ;  the  one  must  be  pnlled 
down  and  built  up  again,  the  other  thrown  away 
and  trodden  fn  the  mire.  Happiness  and  a 
whole  future  were  staked  upon  a  venture  ;  men 
soiK^ht  to  reap  whore  thcv  !'.ad  not  sown.  The 
old  adage,  *'  Pray  and  work,  and  God  will  take 
care  of  the  rest,*'  was  reversed.  Work  was  set 
aside,  and  all  drean-.e  I  of  stidden  riches.  >Tanv 
sought  these  through  alchemy.  The  once  ti.xi  '  ! 
citlsen  sold  honse  and  lands,  and  sought  hi.s 
fortxine  in  foreign  climes.  The  ymin;;  men 
would  rather  go  out  into  the  world  with  tlie 
soldiers  than  remain  quietly  at  home  to  follow 
the  pursuits  of  their  fiithers. 

Thfa  state  of  things  was,  la  a  great  measure 


owing  to  the  soldiers,  who  year  out  and  year  in 
lay  around  our  houses,  believing  nothing,  fear> 

ing  nothing,  and  lording  it  over  all.  Religious 
faith  and  the  fear  of  Cod.  industry  and  econ- 
omy, discipline  and  obedience,  tiirough  the  in- 
fluence of  these  wild  soldiers,  came  to  be  looked 
u|X)n  with  disi;u.st  by  onr  ;,'mini;  ]i(  r)i,>le,  .md  the 
foolish  youth  thought  he  only  w.is  a  true  man 
who  wore  the  bandoleer,  had  a  featlier  in  his 
hat,  and  carried  a  dagger  at  his  side. 

At  the  end  of  two  yeans,  the  baker  was  not  SO 
much  pleased  with  my  son  as  at  first.  True,  he 
had  no  special  cause  for  complaint  against  the 
lioy,  bvit  he  saw  in  him  a  growing  restlessness 
and  disrontent  that  boded  no  good.  When  I 
beggetl  Valentine  to  open  his  heart  to  me,  he 
sought  to  evade  my  inquiries,  but  accident,  at 
length,  revealed  to  me  the  truth. 

CHAPTSR  IV. 

V\I  KNTI.VE  TIIK  .SCRIBE. 

One  morninL;,  when  at  the  four  o'clock  bell  I 
rose  as  usual  to  waken  my  Valeutioe,  1  heard 
voices  and  the  tramping  of  horses  in  the  street 
The  Schonberg  regiment,  which  had  been  quar- 
tered in  our  town  almost  the  whole  Winter,  was 
preparing  for  departure.  The  men  came  out 
of  all  the  surrounding  booses,  bringing  their 
Iiorses  from  the  stalls,  and  bearing  torches  in 
tiicir  hands.  Helmet  and  cuirass  could  be 
plainly  discerned  by  the  vivid  light,  and  I  saw 
the  regiment  form  upon  the  square  before  the 
church.  Then  the  Colonel  i^ave  the  command, 
"  March  1"  and  the  trumpeter,  riding  in  advance, 
began  to  blow  his  horn.  Then  the  whole  troop 
followed,  singing  a  martial  strain.  They  sang 
amid  the  swell  of  the  trumpets  and  Ixi^les,  a 
song  called  forth  by  those  warlike  limes,  and 
which  even  now  fs  well  known  among  the  peo- 
ple. In  liiis  son^  the  soldier's  career  and  death 
are  extolled  as  the  grandest  and  most  l}eautiM 
on  earth.   This  is  the  first  stanza  :* 

"  Ha  dMtli  tun  M  irkIi  lienor,  no  dcalli  itlnlf  w  ■wcet, 

As  iKat  which  on  the  battle-field  we  smiling  ha*t«  lO  mtCK 
Oil,  comrades,  to  th«  conflict  I  our  Father-UiKl  to  wvn. 
To  wra  ibe  toldier'a  lancdi,  «r  the  •oMier'*  hoocrad  gnve." 


I  am  a  man  of  peare,  and  usually,  if  holy  mu- 
sic moves  my  lieart,  it  must  be  in  some  sacred 
melody,  accompanied  by  the  organ's  note ;  yet 
as  I  listened  to  this  martial  song,  to  the  bugles 
pealing  through  the  fresh  morning  air,  my  heart 
til  robbed  with  unwonted  emotion.  The  trum- 
pet has  an  iron  dang  which,  like  a  battle-csll, 
ring$  throi^  the  hearts  of  men,  and  not  of 

•  'I*his  song  was  written  bjr  ZinktrreC  ?n  i6*4-   It       a  f»- 

vorite  martial  melody  with  soldiem  ainl  j  d  p''-,  during  the  ihirty 
years'  «^r,  and  wai  »Uo  often  heard  during  the  luort  recent 
■ar  in  Gmuny. 
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men  alone,  for  the  Scripture  hath  it,  that  the 
horse  saith  ainon;,'  tl)c  trumpets,  "Ha,  ha!"  and 
at  their  «o'ind  smcUoth  the  battle  from  afar. 

As  with  these  thoughts  I  entered  my  son's 
chamber,  I  fonnd  him  standing  at  th«  window 
sobbing,  and  with  tearful  eyes,  ga7in|^  after  tlie 
departing  soldiers.  I  urged  him  to  tell  me  what 
troubled  him,  and  be  replied,  "  Yes,  that  I  will, 
fiither.  This  is  a  wretched,  miserable  life  I  lead 
from  day  to  dav.  Wliilc  the  soli'ifrs  \vitli  ex- 
ultant songs  go  out  into  the  world,  joyful  as  the 
reaper  to  the  harvest-field,  I  come  ff>rth  lilce  a 
prisoner  fn>m  his  coll,  fettered  by  the  chain, 
willioul  freedom,  joy,  or  honor.  I  would  rather 
die  ilian  continue  in  such  a  life.  I  will  no 
longer  stand  by  the  fattker**  trough  and  oven ; 
a  worse  lot  I  can  no  whcrQ  find,  but  many  a 
better  one." 

Then  sternly  I  asked  him,  if  he  too  would 
follow  the  prodigal  son,  and  plunge  his  father 
and  motlier  in  tears  aiul  si>rro\v.  He  ii-plird, 
"  No,  father ;  but  the  quarter-master  has  lately 
praised  my  hand-writing,  and  he  says  that  it  is 
a  sin  and  a  shame  for  me  to  be  bound  to  a 
fra<lc.  He  would  gladly  t.ilcG  me  for  a  writinc:- 
clerk."  And  then  my  son  implored  me  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his.  happiness,  but  to  give 
my  mnsent,  so  that  with  a  good  conscience  he 
cniild  enter  upon  a  more  congenin!  cnllinc:.  Tf  I 
would  only  do  this,  he  declared  tliat  we  shuuid 
never  have  any  cause  to  grieve  ftir  him. 

I  well  snw  that  my  son's  heart  wn?;  ndt  re- 
newed, thai  the  little  flower  of  humility  had 
taken  no  root  therein,  and  I  wdt  knew  that  the 
quarter-master  was  not  the  man  to  cure  him 
of  hi';  jiridc.  and  to  implant  within  Iiim  n  fnic 
Christian  spirit.    He  knew  little  of  religious 
truth,  but  he  was  a  good*hearted,  friendly  man, 
and,  in  our  changed  circumstances,  his  services 
were  not  to  be  despised.    So,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  I  gave  my  consent    I  went  to  the  quar-  1 
ter-niaster,  imploring  him  to  first  take  my  son  | 
rn  trial,  tn  sec  wlieflirr  he  w.ts  fitter!  for  tins 
new  business,  which  required  a  clear  head,  a  I 
rapid  and  skillful  hand,  and  a  willing  heart.   I  | 
begged  that  he  would  not  conceal  from  mc  any 
misg!vin!:^<;  lie  mit^'ht  have  in  regard  to  my  son's 
character  or  capability. 

said  he,  "you  are  a  pious,  sensible 
mnn  in  your  way,  Init  _\  nu  tliirA-  that  every  man. 
who  is  what  he  ought  to  be,  will  believe  and  do 
just  like  a  pastor  or  a  schoolmaster.  Let  every 
one  go  his  own  way,  and  your  sott  among  the 
rest.  He  will  make  a  good,  honest,  capable 
man  of  the  world.  The  young  fellow  has  no 
new  heart,  as  you  call  it,  but  he  is  sensible, 
obedient,  talented;  he  is  endowed  with  an  ex- 
cellent dispositioa^.and  a  high  sense  of  honor. 


Re  content  with  this  and  all  will  be  welL  Send 
the  lad  to  me^  and  if  he  only  remains  as  he  is 

he  will  become  an  honor  to  n5?  both." 

Our  boy  went,  and  my  wile  smiled  through 
her  tears,  as  he  laid  aside  the  baking-kettle, 
and  stood  before  us  dressed  in  a  beautiful  black 
suit  which  t^e  qmrtcr-mnster  had  given  l.im. 
He  also  wore  a  sword  at  his  side.  The  quarter- 
master praised  him  beyond  measure,  but,  from 

that  time  forth,  I  had  but  little  joy  in  him.  TVm- 
longer  he  remained  with  bis  new  friend  and 
I»tron,  the  more  his  heart  became  estranged 
from  his  Other's  howe.  He,  indeed,  never 
made  5?port  of  sarred  thin!;<i.  but  hi.s  manner 
was  that  of  one  who  cared  for  them  no  mure. 
Worldly  honor  and  Uie  quarter-master  were 
more  to  him  than  God  and  his  word.  His 
father  and  mother  he  reverenced  as  pood  3-^0- 
ple,  but  he  looked  upon  them  as  simple  and 
old-fashioned.  When  he  came  home  at  night 
it  .seemed  no  longer  any  jileasure  to  him  to  be 
with  his  little  brother  and  sisters.  He  was 
morose  and  haughty  in  his  l)eanng  toward  tbem, 
and  would  always  make  some  excuse  to-  go  out 
eveninL;s.  Even  if  he  came  b.ick  after  the  even- 
ing, or  went  out  before  the  morning  devotions, 
he  did  not  ndnd  it»  for  be  thought  be  couM  just 
as  well  say  his  "Our  Fatiier"  to  himself.  He 
called  it  honorinsf  God.  if  one  faithfully  and 
diligently  pursued  iiis  cariiiiy  calling.  Only  Lad 
company  was  needed  to  bring  bins  into  bsd 
ways,  and  this  he  was  very  soon  to  find. 

CHATTER  V. 

THE  GAMKKEF.rER  OF  ERLACK. 

Six  months  before  '\'.dei)tine  entered  the 
quarter-master's  service  the  Government  had 
sent  a  new  gamekeeper  to  Erbch.  He  was  a 
Bohemian  by  liirtli,  and  had  long  served  in  the 
;»rmv.  E\  ery  d.iy  he  came  to  the  soldier's  qu.ar- 
ters,  where  he  drank  and  played  with  the  men. 
He  looked  like  a  bad  man.  He  saluted  no  ooc» 
t!ianked  no  one.  and  vourhsafed  to  none  in  the 
tavern  either  question  or  answer.  He  wouki 
sit  silent  before  his  glass,  as  if  hating  or  de- 
spising every  body,  till  the  signal  for  play  was 
given.  Then  lie  became  alive.  But  one  knew 
not  wliich  most  to  fear,  ll)e  shocking  oaths 
which  fen  in  a  stream  from  his  lips  when  he 
lost,  or  the  sardonic  hiugh  which  told  that  he 
had  won. 

Sundays,  vvlien  tiie  people  went  to  churtlv, 
he  would  sland  at  the  tavern  dOor,  and  look 

after  them  with  n  (!emoirac  expression  upon 
his  face,  still  without  .'N;'L'aking  a  word.  Guy 
Geissendorf,  the  gatekeeper,  said  to  him  that, 
by  command  of  the  authorities,  the  tavern  door, 
during  God's  service,  must  be  closed,  and  the 
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tavtni  empty.  lUit  the  fellow  spit  at  the  gate- 
keeper, and  said  that  the  quarter*ina9ter  could 
punish  him  if  he  thought  best. 

Highly  incensed,  old  Guy  told  this  to  the 
quartcir-master,  and  beq;Ter^  that  he  would  have 
the  wicked  gamekeeper  arrested.  But  every 
one  kept  oat  of  the  way  of  this  Bad  man,  and 


great  tunildt  arose  in  the  tavern  and  u]>on  the 
street,  becnu'ie  the  people,  iticoiised  at  the 
threatened  quartering  of  the  soldiers  aujong 
them,  took  the  gamekeeper's  part.  Fearing  tlie 
result  of  this  unequ.il  contest,  the  other  Swedish 
soldier  came  and  sepaiated  the  conthatant??.  The 
trooper  swore  that  he  was  not  yet  done  wiili  t!)e 


the  quarter«master  dared  not  arrest  liim.  because  |  gamekeeper,  nor  with  those  burghers  who  would 
he  had  great  infliieiue  with  the  sol  liciv.  I  !  [)r<t!fct  siirli  a  fellow;  and  tlie  gamekeeper,  in 
would  never  have  thought  that  any  one  who  liis  turn,  swore  that  the  next  time  he  met  the 
bore  my  honorable  name  could  find  pleasure  in  I  trumpeter  he  would  lay  him  cold  like  his  cap- 
this  villain's  society ;  yet  this  man  soon  became  |  tain.    Then  tlie  Swedes  sprang  upon  tlieir 


my  son  Valentine's  particular  friend.  The  Story 
of  this  strange  friendship  is  as  follows: 

In  October,  1631,  tlie  noble  Swedish  king, 
(iustavus  Adotphus,  passed  with  Ids  army 
through  Sommerhausen,  and  the  miseries  we 
had  suffered  from  the  quarterfng  here  of  the 
imperial  troops  were  duly  set  before  him.  The 
sulTering.s  of  peo]ile  ((f  the  same  religious  •faith 
as  his  own  touched  his  royal  heart,  aud  he  gave 
us  a  written  pledge  that  none  of  his  soldiera, 
either  horse  or  foot,  should  quarter  among  us 
for  the  space  of  a  year. 

I  see  him  to-day,  llic  strong,  licroic,  knightly 
warrior,  who  so  patiently  and  «lBd>Iy  listened  to 
the  recital  of  our  stammering  Burgomasters, 
and  then  excitedly  turning  to  bis  cliief-of-stai)', 
said,  *'  It  would  truly  not  become  us  Swedes  to 
leave  such  a  remenil>rance  among  our  brethren 
as  the  imperial  army  has  done.  May  God  for- 
bid !  These  people  must  be  helped." 
Many  citisens  who  had  fled  were  now,  by  the 


horses  and,  with  words  of  derision  and  defiance^ 
rode  away. 

Meantime  our  citizens  assembled,  and  took 

counsel  upon  the  open  streets  as  to  what  was 
best  to  do.  One  counseled  this,  another  that, 
and,  at  length,  the  gamekeeper,  who  had  stood 
silent  among  them,  said,  *'Ba8e  cowards  you 
are,  all  of  you.  I  have  not  heard  one  yet  who 
has  spoken  like  a  man.  For  what  have  you 
walls  and  towers  ?  For  what  your  strong,  right 
arms,  if  you  will  not  use  them?  Give  me  si.x 
of  your  young  fellows,  who  have  courage  enough 
to  fire  off  a  musket,  and  I  will  help  you  out  of 
all  your  (roubles.  Come  to  me,  whoever  has  a 
heart  in  his  bodj  I'' 

This  speech  was  like  a  firebrand  in  a  keg  of 
powder.  In  a  moment  my  \'alcntinc  stood  at 
his  side,  and  declared  that  he  and  his  com* 
pan;. ills  were  re.a<ly  to  do  whatever  might  be 
required  of  them,  and  would  fight  to  the  last 
With  a  bound,  boys  and  men  rushed  for  mus- 


royal  promise,  induced  to  return.  They  col-  |  kels,  axes,  and  pikes.  They  barricj|d«d  the 
lected  the  little  that  remained  from  the  v.reck    (!t><)rs,  and  placed  themselves,  with  a  orj-.-a*  out- 


of  their  fortunes,  and  thouglit  tlie  worst  was 
over.  But  there  came  one  day  two  mounted 

S'\ei!i.sli  officers,  sayinc:  that  forty  dragoons 


cry,  behind  the  loop-holes  of  tiie  walls.  lUit 
the  gamekeeper,  with  my  son  and  six  other 
yoiiriL;  te!!t)v.s  who  had  nuiskets,  Ix'fook  ihein- 
wcre  following  on  toot,  and  commanding  us  to  |  selves  to  the  tower,  and  there  awaited  the  un- 
provide  wine,  meat,  and  bread  for  them.   They   welcome  guests. 


would  pay  DO  attention  to  the  royal  letter  \\\\n  h 
the  quarter-master  rcail.  Tla  \  iIci  l  iK  il  that 
Gustavus  Adolpbus,  were  he  in  their  place, 
would  do  the  same  as  they  did;  but  he,  mean- 
while, h-id  passed  far  over  the  Rhine.  As  the 
officers  turned  to  leave  tliey  roi!e  to  the  tavern, 
where  tliey  met  the  gamekeeper.  He  glared  at 
them  as  usual,  but  suddenly  one  of  them,  a 
lrum|>eter,  Inokiiv^  stcadiiy  Into  liis  face,  said, 
"Are  you  not  Franz  Sorawitz,  and  have  you 
not  served  under  the  Liberator?*'  The  game- 
keeper ssud,  '*Yes.*'  TliL-ii  tlie  trumpeter  re- 
plied: '"So  you  are  that  villain  wlio,  at  Helm- 
stadt,  in  Auno  1626,  shot  my  captain  from  his 
horse.  You  shall  answer  to  me  for  it,**  he  cried 
pattlonately,  and  leaping  from  Ins  saddle,  he 
sprnni;  upnn  tin*  E^amokeepcr.   'I'hr  latter  (iirned 


Toward  evening  tlie  Swedes  came  down  the 
street  r>nd  rode  up  to  the  gate  without  the  least 
opposition.  The  quarter-master  bad  implored 
that  no  force  should  be  used  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  When  they  fouml  the  gale  closed, 
they  made  a  great  riot.  The  quarter-m.aster  read 
to  them  the  king's  letter,  aud  offered  them  bread 
and  meat  and  a  cask  of*wine  if  they  would  go 
pe.aceftdly  aw.ay.  But  t'  tv  calicl  ilic  Lir/.  :;s 
base  traitors,  shot  their  muskets  into  the  air, 
and  the  foremost  stepi>ed  from  their  horses  to 
hew  down  the  gate. 

And  now  tame  Karl  .Mumilr  :.  with  a  load  of 
wood  right  down  from  the  mountain.  He  had 
been  since  morning  in  the  forest,  and  knew 
notliing  of  what  was  going  on.  In  a  moment 
the  soldiers  who  had  dismounted  seized  him  and 


with  drunken  rage  upon  i)is  adversary,  and  a  j  bound  him  hand  and  foot.    Then,  alter  taking 
V«n>  XXVIll.— tV 
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short  counsel  \vi(h  his  comrades,  the  tinmpeter 

rode  Uj)  and  tlircalened  ihnt  if  we  did  not  open 
tiie  gnlc  tliev  wouki  bang  the  prisoner  to  a  lin- 
den-tree. 

When  my  son  heard  this  he  cried  out,  "Com- 
rades, may  God  help  us  as  we  help  our  lirotlier !" 
"Out,  out!  let  us  rescue  this  prisoner,"  echoed 
the  six  othen,  and,  rushing  down  the  tower 
.st;iirs,  they  tore  away  the  beams  from  tiie  j;ate, 
and  with  a  loud  outcry  Uircw  tlicinselves  upoa 
the  dragoons.  Oar  men  would  have  come  to 
grief,  ihey  were  so  few,  but  while  they  were 
struggling,'  witli  tlic  t1r:i?;oons  thf  iraniekeepcr 
orilcred  tiie  men  behind  liie  loop-iioics  to  fire. 
The  soldiers,  though  none  of  them  hurt,  were 
confounded  at  this  sudden  report,  hut  the  game- 
keeper, who  had  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
trumpeter,  now  loaded  his  musket  and  shot  him 
through  the  heart.  With  one  loud  cry  he  fell 
deail  from  his  horse,  and  his  fellow-soli^ii fs 
seizing  his  body  rode  quickly  away  wittiout 
stopping  to  look  after  their  prisoner.  Valentine 
and  his  comrades  raised  him  up,  cut  the  COrds 
with  which  the  dragoons  had  bouod  himj  and 
carried  him  through  the  gate. 
All  tilts  time  I  was  at  home  with  my  wife  and 
,  children  praying  God  for  tliesc  men,  who,  though 
taking  the  same  side  in  this  great  religious  war, 
were  now  arrayed  in  deadly  strife,  brother 
against  brother.  We  heard  tlic  shots,  and  soon 
after  a  loud  outer}'.  My  wife,  thinking  that  the 
Swedes  had  broken  open  the  gate,  trembled  like 
an  aspcn-Ieaf.  As  the  tumult  came  nearer,  I 
found  that  the  cries  were  cries  of  joy.  Pres- 
ently we  a  !jreat  multitude  coming  past  our 
door.  Foremost  walked  the  gamekeeper,  arm 
in  arm  with  Valentine.  The  other  young  fellows 
led  Karl  still  trembling,  and  behind  was  a  throng 
of  people — men,  women,  and  children.  The 
qujirter-mastcr  was  with  them,  and  when  he  saw 
me  he  said,  '*SchooItnaster,  you  have  a  brave 
son !  I  shall  never  forget  what  a  noble,  manly 
heart  he  has  shown  to-day !" 
And  then  he  related  to  me  all  Valentine  had 
I  done,  and  it  seemed  that  they  who  stood  by 
'  would  never  be  weary  of  praising  him  and  cx- 
i  tolling  his  brave  deeds.  In  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion where  this  procession  was  going,  they  said, 
"  To  the  tavern."  There  the  cask  of  wine  the 
quarter-master  h.ad  offered  (o  \he  drnstoons  would 
be  opened  for  the  young  men  who  liad  beiiaved 
so  nobly. 

I  had  but  little  joy  nvcr  tiie  |>r.iiso  civcn  to 
my  »on,  for  I  had  seen  him  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  the  godless  gamekeeper  of  Eriach.  I  also 
thought  that  instead  of  going  to  the  tavern,  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  go  to  the  house  of 
Coil  to  thank  htm  for  this  great  deliverance. 


But  the  quarter- master  entreated  me  not  to  look 
so  grave.  "One  must  allow  the  young  folks 
some  littie  pleasure,"  he  said,  and  passed  on 
with  the  procession. 

At  the  tavern  tlicre  were  feasting  and  drink- 
ing, and  singing  and  shouting,  which  it  seemed  j 
would  have  ito  end.  This  was  tlie  way  in  which 
we  celebrated  our  victory.  Here  and  tliere  some 
one  from  his  full  heart  thanked  Goc'.  In;  I'u 
only  outwafd  recognition  of  his  mercy  was  tlui 
of  the  toweivman,  Hans  Ebeling,  who  at  even- 
ing sounded  from  the  tower  this  bymo, 

Let  every  Mul  BOW  praiic  the  Lord," 

as  be  was  in  duty  bound  to  do,  whenever  a 

thunder-storm  had  passed  over  our  little  town. 

Long  past  midnight  my  son  came  home. 
The  gamekeeper  accompanied  him,  and  as  they 
parted  at  the  house  door  I  heard  the  latter  say, 
"Sirtce  I  left  the  army  I  have  sou^^ht  in  vain  for 
a  brave  fellow  with  whom  one  of  us  soldiers  i 
could  associate  without  disgrace.  Now  I  have  ' 
found  you,  and  from  tliis  hour  we  are  good  com- 
rades." 

I  couid  have  cried :  "  My  son,  if  sinners  en- 
tice thee,  consent  thou  not!"  but  Valentine  re- 
plied, "  Here  is  my  hand.   Let  it  be  as  you  have 

said." 

CttAPTER  VI. 
THE  W  A  R  N I N  C  . 

The  following  day  1  called  Valentine  to  my 
chamber,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  and  tearful  | 
eyes  said  to  him,  "  .My  son,  do  you  believe  that 
your  father  and  niothi  i  Irne  you.''"  "Certainly, 
dear  father,"  he  answered,  and  I  contioued, 
"Now,  my  son,  listen  to  the  instruction  of  your  < 
father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  your  mother. 
When  a  little  child  \ou  lay  upon  your  bed,  sick, 
we  lliuugiit,  even  unto  death — when  it  seemed  , 
that  no  earthly  means  could  help  yon,  and  that  I 
everv  sich  would  be  your  last;  then  to  console 
your  mother  and  1  came  the  thought,  that  i 
though  we  must  soon  give  up  our  chi]d»  the 
dearest  object  to  us  on  earth,  our  parting  woaUI  \ 
be  but  for  a  little  v.liilc  -v.c  should  soon  meet 
again.   And  we  gave  you  into  God's  bands 
without  a  murmur  or  lament.  Our  hearts  trem-  | 
bled,  our  eyes  looked  out  as  into  great  darkness, 
and  for  tears  and  weakness  could  we  st.irce  i 
grasp  the  consoling  truths  of  the  holy  Gospel. 
Yet,  Valentine,  as  we  felt  the  last  moment  near, 
we  threw  ourselves  itpnn  our  knees  and  cried, 
'  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  au  ay ; 
blessed  be  his  holy  name  1'  Feeling  that  though 
we  could  have  you  no  more  with  us  6n  earth, 
we  should  know  where  to  seek  you  and  to  lin'! 
you  again  in  God's  good  time,  we  gave  you  mio 
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liis  keeping.  But  tell  me,  my  son,  wliat  conso- 
lation have  we  now  ?" 

The  boy  changed  color,  looked  into  my  face, 
and  stammered  that  be  did  not  understand  me. 

I  took  his  hand  and  said,  "My  son,  when  you 
lay  in  that  fearful  illness,  we  trembled  in  view 
of  your  being  taken  from  us.  Bit  now  it  Is  not 
the  Father  In  Heaven  who  wots  Id  take  you  from 
our  love  and  care  ;  it  is  the  .ir^  licnemy,  from 
the  beginning,  who  long  has  sought  you  and 
win  soon  claim  you  for  his  prey.  Did  I  not, 
l.^st  evening,  hear  you  make  a  vow  of  friendship 
with  a  man  who  has  given  up  his  soul  to  the 
evil  one — who  is  a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  a  pro- 
fane swearer,  a  very  citild  of  Belial— a  man  who 
fli  «i  'ises  tlic  '.voiil  antl  \.v\  of  Cod,  and  whose 
face  is  an  index  of  his  wicked  heart  ?  Will  you, 
our  own  flesh  and  blood,  our  child  whom  we 
Ijave  sought  to  rear  in  the  way  of  God's  com- 
mmdmculs,  follow  the  same  patli  as  he?  Sec, 
wc  are  again  in  bitter  sorrow,  and  this  time  wc 
have  no  consolation." 

I  said  much  more,  as  fatherly  love,  my  troubled 
heart,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  me  words.  I 
implored  my  son  to  take  heed  to  good  counsel, 
to  give  up  the  gamekeeper's  society,  and  not 


our 


•r.iv  liairs  in  sorrow  to  the  "rnvc 


He  answered :  God  forbid  that  he  should  be 
a  bad  son  or  a  godless  man.  He  well  knew  his 
duty,  and  would  perform  it.  No  man  should 
persuade  him  to  do  otherwise.  But  he  could 
not  leave  the  gamekeeper,  who  yesterday  had 
done  so  much  for  us  all.  Tliis  man's  religious 
opinions  certainly  were  not  his.  He  had  not 
chosen  him  for  pastor  or  confessor,  but  for  a 
good  comrade.  It  was  true  that  he  played  and 
would  sometimes  drink  a  glass  too  much ;  he 
did  not  always  use  the  rln  ii  rst  wo;  !s  in  con- 
versation either.  But  one  must  excuse  this  in 
so  noble  a  fellow.  He  had  served  in  the  army, 
had  lived  through  much,  and  had  seen  (ItttIgS 
of  r,:  '. !.  \VL  li  iid  pcoi)le  could  not  even  dream. 

My  son  also  said  that  we  should  not  be  so 
continually  anxious  on  his  account;  we  should 
not  expect  him  to  find  his  chief  joy  in  the  Bible 


!i vn".ri-''ook  liki. 


f,  who, 


in  his  youth,  h.id  been  an  entirely  ditierent  per- 
son from  what  he  now  inis.  Wliy  should  we 

grudge  our  son  a  little  cnjm-ment  in  life  ?  Tlicre 
\vas  the  quarter-master.  Let  us  inquire  of  him 
and  we  should  find  that  our  boy  had  been  no 
disgrace  to  us. 

!  rrplied  that  this  wa.s  to  me  a  doubtful  con- 
solation; for  though  the  quarter-master  was  a 
kind-hearted,  lionorabte  man,  he  had  no  dee]) 
religious  principle  or  influence  over  others.  I 
f  old  my  son  that  all  he  had  said  had  been  spoken 
in  thoughtlessness  and  pride.    From  God's  own 


Word  I  proved  to  him  how  impossible  it  is  for 
a  man  to  resist  tcm])lafinn  without  being  armed 
with  those  two  weapons  he  despised — the  Bible 
and  prayer.  1  told  him  that  if  he  went  on  in 
the  w.i\  he  had  lately  rhnsen,  I  feared  he  would 
erelong  furnish  a  mournful  example  of  the  truth 
of  theproveri>,  ••Pride  goeih  before  destruction, 
and  a  haughty  .spirit  before  a  fall."  But  my 
words  were  spoken  in  the  air. 

His  heart  had  turned  from  the  living  God. 
He  had  become  estranged  from  his  latlier  and 
modier,  and  though  he  saw  the  sorrow  that 
preyed  upon  us,  he  cared  too  little  for  us  to 
change  his  manner  of  life.  He  now  associated 
but  littk  with  his  former  friends,  and  since  Guy 

Gcissciidorf,  wli'i  lovc<l  liiiii  :is-  n  sftn,  warned 
him  against  the  gamekeeper,  he  kept  out  of  the 
old  man's  way.  When  away  from  the  quarter- 
master's office,  he  was  always  at  the  gamekccp- 
L-r's  side.  He  drank  and  played  uitli  that  bad 
man  till  late  into  the  night,  answered  every 
warning  word  given  him  by  respectable  people 
with  a  jest  or  sneer,  and,  indeed,  passed  among 
his  comrades  for  a  wild  young  fellow.  The 
quarter-master  always  testified  to  his  industry 
and  honesty;  yet  he  was  soon  brought  to  shame 
and  T  to  bitter  .sorrow.  ,ind  in  the  fatal  result  of 
these  bad  associations  and  habits  we  learned  the 
truth  of  the  proverb^  <^  Where  there  is  smoke 
there  also  fs  fire/' 

CHAFFER  Vtl. 

Ctnr  GSfSSENDOKF. 

On  the  fi-ii'.li  Sunday  .after  Trinity,  Anno  1632, 
the  quarter-m.ister  went  to  Wurzburg  to  receive 
a  tliousand  thalers  for  corn,  oats,  and  wine,  which 
he  had  delivered  to  the  soldiers  lying  at  that 
place.  On  Tuesflay  following  the  money  was 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  government  authorities  at 
Speckfield.  No  one  but  my  son  was  to  know 
of  his  errand;  for  in  these  dangerous  times 
stii  1)  atTm'r?;  m:'^\  ')>:•  conducted  with  the  greatest 
secrecy.  Tiic  quarter-master  hail  tlie  most  im- 
plicit reliance  in  my  son,  and  confided  every 
thing  to  him.  So  on  this  Sunday  morning  they 
rode  forth  together.  X'alentine  knew  that  it  fiid 
not  please  mc  to  have  worldly  business  trans- 
acted on  the  day  of  the  Lord,  but  when  I  re- 
monstrated  with  him,  ftc-  reidiod.  "^f,is:cr's 
service  before  God's  .service!"  Tii.u  Sunday 
evening  I  sat  alone  in  my  iitiuse,  for  .Margaretha 
and  the  chiMren  bad  gone  out  to  look  at  our 
vineyard. 

Our  venerated  pastor,  Hieronymus  Theodo- 
ric,  had  for  his  morning's  discourse  preached 

from  that  chapter  of  .St.  Matthew,  which  treats 
of  the  di.  sli  III  ti.  1.  cf  Jt  rusalem.  He  had  com- 
pared uur  evangelical  Church  to  Jerusalem 
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menaced  by  tlie  tiicniy,  and  Iiad  most  movingly 
exhorted  Ui>  to  watch  and  pray,  so  that  iu  this 
time  of  our  vi&itatioa  it  might  be  Ixtter  witli  us 
than  it  ha(l  been  with  that  ill-lated  city.  We 
had  sun; 


"  That  <Uy,  that  awful  <lay  lias  Gome," 

and,  as  I  arrnmpanied  tlie  hymn  upon  the  or- 
gan, I  had  .such  great  auguisii  ut  iicart  that 
tears  rolled  down  my  clieelcs.  Truly,  the  organ 
speaks  just  as  plainly  as  the  hymn-book,  and  by 
its  aid  we  can  often  express  sentiments  for 
which  words  arc  too  poor.  Whenever  I  bear 
tills  hymn  we  sang  to^ay— 

"£t  MgtvdBitkh  mm  OirMta"-* 

it  is  to  me  as  if  the  earth  quailed,  and  the  dead 

arose,  and  the  voice  of  the  Archangel  cried, 
"  Behold  the  liridcgroom  comt't!!.  go  ye  out  to 
meet  him  I"  This  is  our  Lutlteran  Dies  ira^ 
which  no  mortal  should  hear  without  thinicing 
of  that  day  when  we  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment-scat  of  Jesus  ChrisL 

As  I  was  thinking  ujxm  the  sermon,  upon  the 
hymn,  and  upon  the  troubled  times,  Guy  Geis- 
sendorf,  tlie  warder  of  the  lower  gate,  came  into 
my  chamber,  placed  his  stall  iu  llie  corner,  and 
sat  down  by  me.  He  was  an  old  man  of  seventy 
years,  Imt,  for  his  age,  strong  and  active.  In 
his  youth  he  hatl  .served  as  a  soldli  r  ■i^.i.u-.t  llic  1 
archenemy  of  our  faith,  under  Conrad  von  Lim- 
purg.  Once,  by  great  bravery,  he  had  saved 
Ills  m  ister's  life.  Though  he  had  alw.iys  been 
a  true  soldier,  "witliout  fear  and  without  re- 
proach," yet  he  did  not  belong  to  those  heroes 
so  fond  of  sounding  their  own  praises. 

He  was  a  generou.s,  upright,  God-fearing  man, 
caring  little  for  worldly  vanities,  aad  uow,  in  his 
old  age,  loolcing  forward  to  a  peaceful,  happy 
death.  Thirty  years  ago,  Government  had 
given  him  the  quiet,  ea.sy  position  of  wnn!cr 
at  the  lower  gate  of  our  town.  He  lud  always 
been  a  great  friend  of  children,  and  my  two 
boys,  V^deniinc  and  John,  seemed  dear  to  him 
as  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

No  one  will  accuse  me  of  any  special  partial- 
ity for  warlike  men,  yet  I  know  that  a  soldier, 
if  he  has  the  gr.u  c  i.f  C,tv\  in  his  heart,  may 
maintain  a  good  conscience,  and  an  uprightness 
of  character ;  yes,  even  a  childlike  sin)|)liciiy, 
which  may  oftener  be  seen  among  old  soldiers 
than  any  other  class  of  men.  Every  -Sund.iy 
and  holiday,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  tlic  old 
warder  wouM  come  to  our  house,  and  many  a 
pleasant  hour  have  he  and  I  paned  together. 

'Thehjnnn,  gf  »li!c'i  tliii  !■»  tli"  ■  ix-nini;  line,  was  t^^ll^I.ltcd 
from  th«  cetetwBtcd  Latin  "  Die*  inc."  by  Ringwalt,  aboat  the 
ymrijftk  ItbttiUMastnthaGcnmn 


But  to-day  a  heavy  burden  lay  upon  his  heart. 
It  was  a  dream  of  a  few  nights  before,  and  was 
as  follows: 

Wednesdiiy  evening,  while  awaiting  the  mes- 
senger coach  from  Wurzburg,  he  had  lailen 
asleep  uiMn  his  chair.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  stootl  in  the  wild  forest  upon  guard,  as  lie 
had  often  done  loni;  years  before  in  Hungary. 
My  iitdc  son  John  was  sitting  near  him  under 
a  tree,  holding  in  his  hands  a  bunch  of  flowers 
he  had  just  plucked.  Soon  a  grim  wolf,  wiih 
open  jaw.s,  ran  up  to  the  child,  who  cried,  "  Help. 
Guy!  help!"  "1  h.-tstened  to  his  assistance," 
said  the  old  man,  "and  attacked  the  wolf;  but 
the  savage  beast  broke  my  s]iear  as  if  it  h.-id 
been  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  toie  mc  in  pieces. 
After  a  while  I  seemed  to  be  lying  under  the 
gate  close  by  the  dow  leading  to  my  little 
house,  and  the  people  came  in  and  said,  '  L.iy 
Guy  in  his  grave,  but  let  tlie  musicians  accom- 
pany him,  and  the  soldiers  fire  above  him,  for 
he  is  an  old  soldier,  and  has  died  a  soldier's 
death.'  The  muskets  firing  over  my  grave  gave 
a  strange  hollow  sound,  and,  wondering  at  this, 
I  awoke.  Then  I  heard  tiie  shouts  of  the 
driver,  who  for  some  time  had  stood  with  his 
coach  before  tlie  gale  waiting  admission. 

"  I  believe  this  to  be  a  warning  that  I  shall 
soon  leave  thb  world,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Dreams  are  v.ipon"  I  rc;.li<.d.  "  And  yet, 
vvitii  Joseph  we  may  say,  *  Ureams  come  from 
God.'  It  may  be  God's  will  that  you  live  many 
years  ;  but  your  locks  arc  white,  your  form  is 
bent,  you  have  passetl  the  allotted  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  perhaps  God,  through  this 
dream,  has  given  you  a  token  that  he  will  Soon 
call  you  to  himself.  W'h.it  matters  it,  my  old 
friend  ?  *  1  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,' 
says  our  Savior ;  '  He  that  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die  !' — Hclievcst  thou  this  ?*' 
"1  believe,"'  s.aid  the  w.-irdcr,  "  uul  I  priv  yni! 
repeat  those  blessed  words  as  you  lay  me  m  my 
grave.  But  I  would  gladly  know  the  meaning 
iif  those  wotd.-;  of  my  dream:  'He  died  a  sol- 
dier's death.'  Thirty  years  ago  1  finished  my 
last  campaign,  and  laid  down  the  knapsack." 

"  *  Let  not  your  heart  l>t  troubled,  neither  let 
it  be  .ifi.iii!.'"  I  .inswL  i  Lti.  •  He  who  h.is  fougltt 
the  good  light  .md  kept  ilie  faillj,  though  he 
ends  his  warfare  among  the  green  meadows,  or 
in  the  solitary  warder's  house,  dies  as  inuih  a 
.soldier  as  he  \v!io  f:i'!s  in  t Vie  thirk  of  the  battle. 
May  God,  who  lias  given  you  an  honorable 
warfare,  grant  >'ou  a  peaceftd  disdiarge  and  a 
blessetl  death  !" 

"  Amen !  '  said  the  old  man,  as  he  took  up 
his  sulf  and  went  away. 

(to  m  coMCunNm) 
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TREASURES. 


I  HAVE  some  withered  flowers 

That  are  softly  laid  away, 
K'Jt  iKcausc  they  were  so  beautlfut 

And  fragrant  in  their  day; 
But  little  (ingers  clasped  them, 

And  little  caresscH, 
And  little  hands  so  tenderly 

Placed  them  on  a  *'  mother****  br«Mt 
The  paper  tliat  infolds  them 

Was  white  in  other  years ; 
But 't  is  yellow  now  anrl  crumpled, 

Aiul  st.iiiicd  with  many  tears. 
Vet,  thoup.i  th<  y  !  >     so  worthless. 

This  pa[>cr  and  the  flowers, 
They  dasp  and  hold,  like  links  of  gold. 

Memories  of  jewel-hours. 

I  have  some  little  rinnlct'; ; 

They  are  soAly  laid  away ; 
Their  luster  and  thefr  beaaty 

Are  like  the  sun's  glad  ray. 
But 't  is  not  for  this  I  prise  them — 
It  is  that  they  restore  ^ 

The  tciulcr  trracc  of  a  loving  face 

That  gladdens  earth  no  more. 
As  shipwrecked  men  at  midnight 

Have  oft  lieen  known  to  cling — 
With  a  silent  prayer,  in  wild  despair, 

To  some  frail,  floadng  thing — 
5kt  r,  in  darkened  moment. 

Clasp,  with  a  voiceless  praver, 
Whilst  wandering  wide  on  griefs  dec]!  ;iu<., 

These  locks  of  golden  hair. 

I  have  some  broken  playthings 

That  are  softly  Inid  nwiv, 
With  some  dainty  little  garments 

Made  in  a  lonf!-pi»t  day. 
T"  each  there  is  a  history  ; 

But  this  I  may  not  tell, 
l>est  the  old,  old  ftood  of  sorrow 

Ag.ain  shoidd  rise  anf!  ^'•wW. 
Now  that  the  skies  are  brightened 

And  the  fearral  storm  is  o'er, 
Let  me  sit,  in  t.en<ler  calmness. 

On  Memory's  siieiU  shore. 
And  count  the  simple  treasures 

That  still  remain  to  show- 
Where  Hope's  fair  freight,  by  saddest  fate. 

Was  shipwrecked  long  ago. 

I  hare  another  treasure 
That  Is  softly  laid  away. 

And  though  I  hnvr  not  seen  it 

Tliis  many  a  weary  day. 
From  every  thing  around  me 

Comes  a  token  and  a  sign 
That 't  is  fondly  watdicd  and  guarded, 
And  that  it  still  is  mine. 

\X\n-.\  t1-,c  fli-'.vri-  l-c  ''rnd  in  Wnfer, 
In  their  windins-shcets  of  snow, 
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We  know  they  '11  rise  to  charm  our  eyes 

Again  in  Summer's  glow. 
Thus  T,  in  this  chill  season, 

When  frost  and  darknc>«!  rf?;?n, 
Wait  the  blest  Spring  whose  warmth  shall  bring 
Life  to  my  flower  again. 


TRUTH  AND  BEAUTY. 


Be.\uty  and  Truth  in  Heaven's  congenial  dimCi 

Inscparate  <ct.'ii  lic-idc  t!ie  Ahnij^lily  throiM^ 
Together  spiuiig,  lx:f.ite  llit  Liitli  «»f  time, 

From  Gixi's  own  glory,  while  he  dwelt  alone ; 

These,  when  Creation  made  its  wonders  known. 
Were  sent  to  mortals,  that  their  mingling  powers 
Might  lead  and  lure  ns  to  ethereal  bowen. 

But  our  perverse  condition  here  below 

Oft  sees  them  severed,  or  in  mnflict  mrt : 
O,  sad  divorce  !  the  well-spring  ot  onr  woe. 
When  1>tith  and  Beauty  thus  thefar  bond  Ibrge^ 

And  Heaven's  high  law  is  at  dcfi.mcc  set  ! 
T  is  this  that  Good  uf  half  itii  force  dbarms. 
And  gives  to  Evil  all  its  dearest  cltaTms. 

See  Truth  with  harsh  Austerity  allied. 

Or  clntl  i;i  cvnic  garb  of  sortliil  \\\\>: : 
See  htm  witli  Tyranny's  fell  tools  supplied, 

The  radc,  the  fiigot,  or  the  torturing  screw : 

Or  girt  with  ri  .  iti  v'^  besotted  crew. 
What  wonder,  thus  l)chcld,  his  looks  should  move 
Our  scorn  or  hatred,  rather  than  onr  lovef 

Sec  Beauty,  too,  in  lea^e  with  Vice  and  Shame, 

Atifl  Ic^ful't'.ir  nil  lii-r  !i-'it  ; 

Crowning  uith  laureate-wreaths  an  impious  name, 
Or  lulling  us  with  Siren  minstrelsy 
To  faKi-  t'  ii'i'i'-  when  peril  most  is  nigh  ; 

Decking  things  vile  or  vain  with  colors  rare. 

Till  what  is  6tlse  and  foul  seems  good  and  &Ir.  . 

Hence  are  our  hearts  bewilder'd  in  their  choice. 

And  hence  our  feet  from  Virtue  led  astray: 
Truth  calls  imperious  with  repulsive  voice 

To  follow  on  a  steep  and  rugged  way ; 

While  I'eautv  l>cckons  ns  along  a  gay 
And  flowery  path,  that  Icarls,  with  treacherous  slope. 
To  g\)1&  remote  from  happiness  or  hope. 

Who  will  bring  back  the  vrorld's  nnb1emish*d  youth 

When  those  two  wander'd  ever  hand  in  hand  ; 

When  Truth  was  Beauty.  IWaiity  too  was  Truth, 
So  TInk'd  together  with  unl>roken  band, 
That  they  were  one  ;  and  man.  at  thdr  comtnand, 

Tasted  of  sweets  that  never  knew  alloy, 

And  (rod  the  path  of  Doty  and  of  Joy  ? 

Chiefly  the  Poet's  power  may  work  the  change : 

I  lis  heavenly  gift,  impell'd  by  holy  aeal. 
O'er  Truth's  exhatistlcss  stores  m.iy  brightly  range, 

.And  all  their  native  loveliness  rc\Tal ; 

Nor  e'er,  except  where  Truth  has  set  his  seal,  • 
Suffer  one  gleam  of  licaiily's  grace  to  shine, 
But  in  resistless  force  their  lights  comlnne. 
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STAMINA. 


ALL  flowers  have  stamina,  but  not  all  bloom- 
inj^  specimens  of  lutmrinitv  !;.ive  1  haracter. 
Let  us  take  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  being. 
We  need  not  go  for.  There,  rijjlit  before  us, 
a{^an  .1  gorgeous  prowtli  of  lovely,  fragrant, 
hut  stameuUxs  beauiks,  iKi^kiiiL:  'n  the  sun- 
shine uf  pleasure.  Countless  in  miiUilude  are 
tliey — aimless,  useless,  yet  immortal,  all  of 
thcin — to  change  the  figure,  dreaming  their  life 
away,  from  the  first  quiet  slumber  of  the  cradle, 
to  the  deep  unbroken  silence  of  the  grave. 
Tliey  quaff  the  hours  as  from  a  golden  cup, 
flr'r.y.i'v-  t'-rrr  liqu'f!  =:\vcelness  vvitli  all  the  zest 
of  epicures.  A  bright,  butterfly  existence  is 
theirs— a  bird  life  of  flippant  song,  and  airy 
flight,  and  blithesome  tripping  from  bower  to 
bower  of  transitory  joy.  Thcv  along 
tljrougli  life  as  lightly  as  the  evening  zephyr 
that  stirs  the  leaves  and  kisses  the  violets,  but 
seems  to  have  no  ;ut  c  whence  it  comes,  or 
whither  it  departs.  1  hey  toss  the  golden  o]>- 
]K>rtunities  from  tl)eir  hands  as  one  would  fling 
worthless  dust  to  the  winds..  As  dew-drops 
sparkle  in  the  light  of  morning  for  a  while,  -wA 
then  disperse  in  air,  so  is  it  with  their  privi- 
leges— they  are  here,  they  are  gone,  hut  it  is 
naught  to  them.  A  heathen  prince  once  regret- 
fully exclaimed,  "I  \e  lost  a  dayl"  or  as  one 
expresses  the  sentiment: 

"  I,o-t,  l.iif,  !o«t !    A  gem  of  co<iiilIri^<  price. 

Cut  from  the  living  rock,  and  Rr.ivc<l  in  l'.iradise  : 

Set  round  «riih  ibrec  lioMS  eigbt  large  diaiwHuU  clcM  and  bright. 

And  each  with  >Saly  Hnalltr  ont^  ill  diaiweAil  u  the  lisht" 

But  they  never  think,  when  each  setting  sun 

brings  on  the  close  of  day,  whether  it  has  been 
well  spent  or  mlsimproved — uncaring  and  unop- 
pressed  with  anxious  fears,  though  the  shroud 
and  the  awful  tomb,  and  a  dread  eternity,  are 

but  a  little  distance  licforc  them. 

But  judge  not  liarsiiiy  that  poor,  frail,  spirit- 
less creature  whom  misfortune  has  crushed.  It 
may  be,  indeed,  that  more  than  one  may  read 
these  pages  who  have  no  heart  to  struggle  and 
.Tspire— bruised  reeds  over  whose  bowed  forms 
the  tempest  makes  moan,  day  and  night.  It  is 
very  hard,  von  sav,  to  li  ivc  courage  and  faith 
while  enduring  sorrow  upon  sorrow.  For,  what 
time  you  laid  away  one  withered  bud  or  flower 
in  the  dreary  casket  of  the  grave,  you  turned  to 
others  that  remained  still  blooming,  and  then 
came  the  blast  of  relenlle.ss  fiite  and  swept  away 
alt  from  your  sight — the  destroyer  came  once 
and  your  pe.icc  was  slain  ;  but  when,  with  an 
eye  quick  to  discern  his  slightest  approach,  and 
an  ear  ready  to  hear  his  faintest  footfall,  you 
knew  be  was  coming  again,  your  heart  foiled 


I within  you.  That  was  a  dark  hour  to  you.  fond 
mother,  the  remembrance  of  which  sei>ds  a 
^  shudder  to  your  heart  even  now,  when  the 
'  death  angel  lifted  the  little  clierub  from  its 

cradle  bed — 

"Wlien  little  h.l»d»  were  tiroppeu  a».iy 
From  the  wann  bovuin  where  tliey  Uy, 
And  llic  poor  uiothcr  hr^'l  f  ft  r!  1;. 

and  still  darker  hours  have  flung  their  shadows 
dow  n,  for  another,  and  yet  anotlier,  like  birdlings 
from  their  meadow  nesi.  n^<nnted  Upward  and 
flew  away,  up  into  the  heavenly  blue, 

'To  the  twtter  couniiy,  die Kippcr da|r,* 

and  left  you  alone  with  your  sorrow.  Ah !  well, 
but  sorrow  is  ofltimes  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
and  Cometh  fn  his  name.  Receive  her  and  she 
will  murmur  a  blessing  upon  thee.  Faint  not 
at  sight  of  her  chastening  rod. 

"  Learn  how  tubUme  » ttitng  it  it 
To  Miflbr  and  IM  MnMR  1» 


'■  Firf  U'nii  U  jierfrcteJ  by  (c>r\ 
And  aouht  renew  their  youth  with  yesrj. 
And  Lowe  looln  np  to  heaven  ibrengh  lewi.** 

Most  frequently  it  is  the  hand  of  pleasure 
that  extracts  the  stamina  from  humanity''^  fa  r 
spirits;  calamity  deals  roughly  with  them  some- 
times ;  pain  is  a  stem  gardener;  adversity  has 
by  no  means  a  lender  touch;  yet  utulti  ;'iL;r 
training  it  is  wonderful  how  vigorously  tho 
plants  shoot  upward,  and  what  briiliaut  petals 
they  put  forth.  The  richest  flowers  bloom  in 
the  deep  forest  glooms  of  earthly  woe,  or  lip 
amid  the  Alpine  clilTs  of  adverse  fate.  See  that 
uncouth  plant  with  its  thorny  stem,  which  the 
scythe  has  clipped  and  the  frosts  have  bitten, 
giving  no  promise  of  its  coming;  -.^lorv  t''I  it 
stands  forth  a  king  among  the  rosy  creation, 
and  we  call  it,  *'Gfan/  of  Ea/tUs."  Thoreau. 
tin'  (mincnt  Aiueric.m  naturalist,  informs  «< 
til, It  t^ic  wild  apple-tree  '»rows  at  first  in  the 
form  of  a  little  cluster  of  twigs,  which  the  ox 
brow.«es  upon,  and  leaves  almost  level  with  the 
ground;  but  not  despairing,  next  \ear  the  twigs 
sprout  up  again  twice  as  numerous  as  the  jear 
before ;  so  year  after  year  the  twigs  arc  de- 
voured, and  as  often  gro%v  out  again,  multiplying 
botli  in  iinniVit  rs  .irrl  in  slrt  n^th,  till  they  torni  a 
little,  thorny,  pyrnmidal  mass  almost  as  solid 
and  impenetrable  as  a  rock.  At  length,  after 
some  twenty  years  of  this  persistent  growth  In 
spite  of  constant  repression,  the  thicket  i  n  cnmcs 
so  broad  and  strong  as  to  form  its  own  tcnce, 
so  that  the  cattle  can  not  reach  its  center  at  all. 
Then  some  interior  shoot,  safe  from  its  foes, 
darts  upward  with  joy — for  it  has  not  forgotten 
its  high  calling — the  other  twigs  give  to  it  al] 
their  repressed  energy,  and  in  giving  it  disap- 
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pcnr.  Icavinp  the  rpntral  X\\\''z.  become  n  migluv 
i  tree  crowned  willi  its  dark-grccn  tuliage,  and 
j    bearing:  its  IhiU  in  triumph.  What  a  sermon 

of  ]>ati«:nt  nspir.ition  dues  tlie  wil'l  ;ip[)lc-trce 

i preach !  As  it  has  learned  to  struggle  with  its 
bovine  foes,  still  moantiti^  upward  all  the  while 
as  thoui:h  determined  to  reach  a  lugher  atmos- 
pliere.  clin<;ing  to  its  lonL^-rhcri'-hed  vision  of 
the  time  yet  coming  when  it  should  Iiold  its 
le  tfy  cups  to  the  vapors  of  the  sky,  so  let 
human  nature  !(tru;;.[;le  and  aspire  in  spite  of 
evil  powers  and  fleshly  appetites  that  browse 
j  upon  the  springing  tendrils  of  desire ;  not  only 
dreaming  of  the  highest  blessedness,  but  monnt* 
in;;  tii  v  atd,  ever  Upward^  to  waving  foliage  and 
golden  fruit. 

j  In  that  pleasing  and  instructive  French  clas- 
I  sic— the  "  Tclcmaque"  of  Fenelon — the  author 

represents  !ns  hero  as  spending  many  dnys,  en- 
tranced and  enervated,  in  the  voluptuous  bowers 
of  the  goddess  Calypso,  where  music  soft  and 
sensuous  stole  upon  the  ear,  and  beauty  in  all 
its  ontirinL^  forms  captivnfed  th<*  eye.  But  there 
was  with  the  young  man  an  aged  and  insepara- 
ble companion,  the  embodiment  of  wisdom,  who 
was  called  "Mentor,"  and  who  look  nn  undying 
interest  in  his  youtiiful  charge.  Seeing  the 
deplorable  effeminateness  that  was  creeping  over 
one  of  so  much  promise,  he  took  him  to  the 
sea-pbore.  and  pointpd  mit  to  him  n  vessel  in 
the  distance;  then  pushing  him  from  the  rock 
on  which  thcf  were  standing  into  the  sea,  he 
compelled  the  youth  to  struggle  for  the  ship,  on 
reaching  which  he  Innko  free  from  the  inclortons 
shackles  that  had  heid  him  so  long  in  bondage. 
How  often  do  the  Howery  wreaths  of  pleasure 

bind  tl':e  s]i!tit  ns  In  chains  ofiion!  TIow  often 
Folly  flings  her  subtile  charm  over  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  senses!  O,  for  a  "Mentor"  to 
cast  the  captive  youth  from  the  enchanted  shores 
into  lilt-  sea,  that  he  mny  struggle  for  a  means 
of  hieing  away  to  safer  waters  and  a  purer 
clime ! 

We  have  all  heard,  in  the  days  of  our  child- 
hood, the  story  of  the  New  En«;!and  fathers, 
how,  when  "the  breaking  waves  dashed  high," 
and  the  trees  of  the  forest  tossed  their  "giant 
branches"  nt^riinst  the  sky,  they  I.inded  "on  a 
Stern  and  rock-bound  coast"  Strong,  brave 
men  were  diejH-men  who  were  ready  to  lay 
their  all  upon  the  altar  of  principle  and  con- 
science. 

"  What  toufht  ib«r  fnini 
Bright  Jmb  of  the  niiw  ? 

riie  we;ilth  of  s«as,  the  spoil*  of  war? 
They  sought  a  Faith's  pure  sliriue." 

They  are  the  type  of  the  future  "progressive 
Americans)"  who,  bunching  their"  May  Flower," 


sliall  steer  it  onward  tlirou[:;-h  a  tempest-swept 
sc.i  uutl  beneath  a  stormy  .sky,  to  the  bleak  I 
shores  that  line  the  New  World  of  their  en» 
deavor,  where,  bowing  before  th<-  slirine  of  a 
holy  faith,  they  shall  dedicate  themselves  to 
conscience,  purity,  and  God. 

These  men  of  stamina — these  adherents  to  a 
^ re.it  antl  holy  principle  have  led  the  progress 
of  the  world — Uuuyan  in  Bedford  jail ;  Milton, 
in  blindness,  penning  his  immortal  vision  of 
Paradise  Lost ;  Latimer,  with  John  the  Baptist's 
boldness,  reproving  Ilcury  VIII  ;  Wesley  and 
Wbitefield,  like  fl«tni€s  of  fire,  "setting  the  king- 
doms on  a  blaze" — these  are  the  immortals  in 
the  memory  of  coming  generations;  they  scaled 
the  mount  of  struggling  toil,  and  ou  its  very 
summit  toolc  the  prize  of  glorious  success.  They 
wavered  not  like  the  ocean  billow,  now  creeping 
up  the  slippery  bcacli,  now  tOSSed  back  into  the 
watery  waste  ;  theirs  was 

"  Ttie  star  of  the  unconqiiefctl  wiil, 
Wliiili  Ml  ihc  \\xeMK 

Serene,  and  resolute,  atid  still. 
And  nln,  ud  aelffOBMHcd" 

That  was  a  sublime  utterance  of  Pompey, 

when,  being  ahon*  to  emliirk  fir  Rrnnc,  and  his 
friends  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  hazard- 
ing his  life  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  he  made 
answer^  "It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go ;  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  live."  Similar,  but  still 
more  grand  was  the  memorable  saying  of  Luther 
under  the  gnarled  old  elm,  which,  it  is  said,  still 
marks  the  spot  outside  the  city  of  Worms.  We 
imagine  how  the  fire  of  his  determined  spirit 

1  shone  through  his  hard  and  homely  features  as 
he  spoke  the  decisive  words,  **  Though  there 

'  be  as  m.Tnv  devils  in  the  wny  as  there  are  tiks 
on  the  hoiuics  I  will  go  to  W'ornis."  Nor  need 
we  look  alone  to  the  great  men  who  stand  en- 
circled in  a  blaze  of  historic  glory.  .Many  of 
the  lowly  and  ol  scnrc  had  within  llu  in  souls 
of  royal  mold — souls  that  tillered  not  at  sight 
of  persecution's  bloody  scourge.  There  were 
the  Huguenots  who  worshiped  in  desert  places, 
and  forest  wilds,  .and  mountain  fastnesses. 
When  any  of  ihcra  were  discovered  they  were 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  life.  These  galleys  were 
large  tio.nts  with  long  rows  of  fiei-s  or  I'rnches 
on  each  side;  to  eacii  bencli  was  attached  a 
long  and  heavy  oar,  pulled  by  six  convicts  who 
wer»  chained  to  the  bench.  Over  these  wretched 

men  were  appninte<!  commanders,  w!)o  stood 
with  cruel  wliips,  and  their  blows  would  descend 
like  hail  on  the  backs  of  the  rowers,  that,  under 
the  stimn!\;5  of  torture,  they  might  perform 
prodigies  of  exertion ;  and  for  any  that  were 
rebellious  the  terrible  bastinado  was  reserved. 
Here  were  these  men  chained  to  the  bench  by 
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dny,  and  sleepinji  \indi  r  it  nt  nicrlit,  scantily 
clothed,  .submitting  lo  ail  kinds  ot  indignities 
and  sufferings,  and  often  enduring  »  torture 
worse  than  deatii;  yet  by  a  single  word  :liev 
might  have  gained  release — a  word  whicti  not 
one  detjsfned  to  utter.  They  were  resolved  to 
fii  I  ilie  most  terrible  ills  that  life  or  ghastly 
dcnth  could  array  ])cfore  lln  r:i  iniln-r  tli.m  n-- 
noiince  their  faith.  These  were  the  men  wfio, 
ns  a  certain  one  remarks,  **  served  God  In  the 
fire,  \vhcreas  we  honor  him  in  the  sunshine." 
And  yet  there  arc  thousands  to-day  as  true- 
hearted  and  l»rave  as  any  of  the  martyrs  and 
confessors  who  lived  in  the  days  of  torturing 
r;nl-<,  and  fiery  stakes,  and  i:oy\-  sc.ifTotds. 
There  is  many  a  woiimn  with  her  family  of 
some  half-dozen  children,  spending;  her  life  in 
unselfish  toil  for  her  little  ones,  who  is  as  really 
a  heroine  as  a  Mrs.  Judson  or  a  Jom  of  Arc. 

Happily  we  live  in  an  age  when  greatness  of 
sotil  is  honored  wherever  (bund.  At  the  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  when 
the  cemetery  w,";  derlirafri'.  .nnd  an  oration  w.is 
tlelivcrctl  by  Kdward  liverett — America's  most 
eminent  if  not  most  gifted  orator—and  the  Pres- 
nt  (if  iLe  I'nitcfl  Fi.ttes — Hie  Inm-.Titcd  Lin- 
coln— was  present  in  person,  with  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  a  poor  man  in 
common  garments  mit^ht  have  been  seen  walk- 
ing: arm  in  arm  with  the  President.    Who  rnuld 
he  be  ?   A  minister  i)]enipotentiary  from  a  for- 
eign court?  A  retired  veteran  whose  name 
1  ii  iil  Fame  had  heralded  round  the  world? 
No;  it  was  simply  pl.nn,  honest  John  Burns,  a 
humble  citizen,  who,  though  feeble  with  years 
and  hence  excused  from  service,  yet  voluntarily 
•^hnttT>1(  rer!  Iiis  musket,  shared  the  toils  nnr?  per- 
ils of  that  eventful  day,  and  came  oiT  wounded 
from  the  hard-won  field.   And  the  greatness  of 
the  act  was  acknowledged  by  applauding  thou- 
sands.   So  also  the  colored  soldier  whn  in  his 
dying  hours  boasted  with  an  excusable  pride 
that  he  had   never  let  the  old  flag  touch  the 
ground,"  did  his  duty  and  deserved  applause. 
Dr.  Samtiel  Johnson,  when  he  was  a  boy.  was 
requested  by  his  father  one  day  when  sick  to  go 
and  stand  to  his  place  In  a  certain  part  of  Lon- 
don when'  lie  Iind  a  book-stnnd  in  the  street; 
tlie  boy  was  too  proud  to  go  and  so  refused. 
Dut  when  he  afterward  reached  the  hight  of  \\\^ 
greatness  he  lamented  it  bitterly,  and  was  known 
to  go  and  stand  there  with  uncovered  head  as  if 
to  atone  for  his  foolish  pride.    For  he  now  saw 
that  to  do  one's  duty  ts  always  honorable,  and  to 
neglcrf  it  •'i  a!«  .i\  s  disgracefid.  [ 
Nothing  great  or  good  is  accomplished  by  '. 
souls  Without  stamina.    The  vain,  the  indolent,  ' 
the  neglectful  must  suffer  for  their  folly.   It  is  | 


^  not  true  that  sin  is  foy-inspirinir.  and  that  \  irti.e 
is  without  a  cliarm.    1 1  is  a  falsehood  wiiich 
Satan  has  been  whispering  in  the  ears  of 
t.il  licinc^s  fvrr  since  tli.^t  /Trj/  lie  came  fluttering 
through  the  leaves  of  Eden's  bower';.  "Thou 
shalt  not  surely  die."  The  angel  of  H  iijpiucss 
lingers  not  in  the  doomed  jirccincts  of  Folly,  but 
in  the  pathways  of  Wisdom.    A  noble  aim  can 
alone  give  dignity  and  beauty  to  life;  it  i.<i  to  tlie 
soul  what  a  capital  is  to  a  kingdom.   The  old 
Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain  was  called  "Gran- 
ada," which  signifies  "pomegranate."  When 
Ferdinand  and  I.sabella  resolved  to  conquer  the 
country  and  add  it  to  their  own  realm,  they  de- 
cided first  of  all  to  fake  the  walled  towns,  know- 
ing well  if  they  were  once  taken  the  countr)- 
would  be  an  easy  conquest   **I  will  pick  out 
the  seeds  of  this  pomegranate  one  by  one,"  said 
the  cool  and  cr.ifty  Fonfin md.    Now  religious 
principles  are  like  the  seeds  of  a  pomegranate 
which  give  solidity  and  life  to  the  character. 
\  Without  these  the  human  soul  is  pulpy  and 
strengthJess ;  it  has  the  appetites  of  ihf  brute 
without  the  godlike  qualities  that  lift  it  into  the 
region  of  the  Divine.     Animals,**  as  some  one 
remarks,  ".ire  not  trnul-.Ird  with  ll^ose  hopes 
which  fill  tiie  heart  of  man;  the  spot  on  which 
they  tread  yields  them  all  the  happiness  of 
which  they  are  su.sceptible ;  a  litilc  ;^rass  satis- 
fies; tlie  sheen,  a  littlr  lilnod  uliits  the  tiger.  The 
only  creature  that  looks  beyond  himself,  and  is 
not  all  in  all  to  himself  is  man."  And,  alas, 
th.nt  it  might  be  added,  a  little  roast  pork  often 
satisfies  even  him.    Passion  and  appetite  nre 
the  chains  which  bind  the  spirit  down  to  tl^e 
daric  death-dust  of  sensuality,  faiih  is  the  in> 
strutnent  tint  .sunders  the  ch.iins  and  lets  the 
emancipated  spirit  soar  up  toward  purity  and 
immortality  1 

The  true  romance  of  life  is  a  cheerful  and 
living  piety,  which  irridiates  the  whole  1  > 
with  light  from  iieaven.  The  bright  .side  is  to- 
ward God.  Even  the  sternest  duty  joins  hands 
with  those  radiant  creatures.  Beauty  and  Jov. 
A  certain  duke  had  a  legion  remarkable  i<  r  the 
magnificence  of  their  military  array ;  sonic  re- 
proached them  for  their  brilliant  armor  and 
rn!!ed  thmi  "The  Kmbrnidrred  Chivalry."  On 
tiie  eve  of  battle  the  duke  addressed  his  men 
and  said,  "Cavaliers^  we  have  been  reproache<l 
for  the  finery  of  our  array;  let  us  prove  that  a 
trenchant  blade  may  rest  in  a  gilded  sheatli. 
Forward  \  to  tiie  foe !  and  I  trust  iu  God  that 
as  we  enter  this  afiray  knights  well  accoutered 
we  shall  leave  it  cavaliers  well  proved."  The 
acclamations  of  the  men,  and  their  stilisequent 
conduct,  showed  their  appreciation  of  tlie  sen- 
timent. To  all  the  true  and  the  brave  who  wieM 
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ihe  trpnrhnnt  sword  r>f  "tV.c  Word."  be!nnq  tlic 
waving  plumes  of  spiritu.il  joy  and  the  glitlering 
armor  of  a  heaven-tmpsirted  righteousness. 
Christianity  is  Iwth  love  and  power,  and  pro- 
claims at  the  <;nme  tiiiic'  l  ath  peace  and  war. 

Oue  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world  was  the  Colossus  of  Rkodts.  It  is  said 
this  was  a  gigantic  statue  in  the  form  of  a  man 
standing:  with  each  foot  upon  a  lofty  pedestal, 
and  towering  perhaps  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
a(r,  so  that  ships  coutd  sail  under  it,  between 
the  two  pedestals,  without  their  masts  grazing 
any  part  of  the  statue.  This  mighty  Colossus 
had  in  one  hand  a  sword,  and  the  other,  raised 
above  the  head,  held  an  immense  lamp,  whose 
li^lit  in  t!io  darkness  guided  benighted  vo<;sf!s 
on  tiieir  way  to  harbors  of  safety.  So  the  gen- 
ius of  the  Gospet  stands  up  before  the  firith  of 
the  Christian  world  a  mighty  living  and  breath- 
ing Colossus.  Below  and  round  about  nre  tlio 
marts  of  commerce  and  the  ships  l.aden  with 
merchandise,  cities  teeming  with  life,  lands  lux> 
urtant  with  har\'t's?«;,  .mr!  orortn?;  litmiTltiinris 
with  tides  and  tempests  ;  in  one  harnl  s'lc  grasps 
the  sword  of  aggressive  conflict,  fi^  trin;;  thereliy 
the  persistent  purpose  to  wage  an  exterminating 
war  .against  .Satan  and  sin,  while  in  the  ni'u  r 
she  holds  aloft  the  lamp  of  salvation,  which 
through  the  convex  lens  of  love  divine  sends 
out  the  light  that  guides  the  benighted  to  their 
de^^ircf!  hnvene,  nnd  slirill  finally  light  op  the 
world  with  miilcnntai  glory. 

The  sternness  of  unswerving  prfncrple  and 
the  buoyancy  of  trustful  joy  are  alike  beautiful 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  Christ  and  Christianity. 
Let  Faith,  the  keen-eyed  cherub,  and  Hope,  the 
sweet  bird  of  paradise,  and  Love,  the  heaven- 
l>orn,  sing  d:ty  and  night,  but  let  their  song 
cheer  thee,  brave  spirit,  for  thy  duty  J  Up,  up 
to  the  conflict ! 

**  Let  the  fceble-lKMtH  yiw, 
Lm  tlM  ridtly  ipnk  «4^w, 
But  ttt  trark  tmd  «tn  be  th!«i«. 

While  you  *ve  life. 
God  smiles  upon  the  bold  ; 
So  when  your  flag  '»  unrolled 
Bear  it  bravely  till  you  're  colU 

Inthtatriftr 

Do  not  be  a  himicrer  but  a  helper  in  the  cause 
of  right !  He  unmislaknlity  anr!  most  determin- 
ed! v  on  the  side  of  whatsoever  is  lovely,  pure, 
anci  good.  Be  a  champion  for  the  truth,  whether 
if  be  found  clothed  in  a  lowly  garb  or  in  robes 
of  )irincely  s[i!Liidor:  and  cherish  the  gift  of 
God's  grace  to  fallen  man — thi.s  (lower  of  celes- 
tial growth  in  the  ^[ardens  of  earthly  life — till  all 
hearts  shall  feel  the  charm  of  its  beauty,  and 
the  whole  world  shall  be  filled  with  its  fra- 
grance. 


THE  BABY  IN  THE  COTTAGE. 


A SMALL  brown  cottage  stood  on  the  road- 
aide,  opposite  an  old  mill.    From  the  door 

you  could  see  the  great  wheel  slnwlv  t'.irning; 
and  when  the  air  was  still  you  could  hear  the 
dull  rumbling  of  machinery. 

The  miller's  familv lived  in  the  brown  cotta'^e. 
Shall  I  tell  you  how  many  were  in  this  family.' 
Just  three.  Two  little  girls  and  a  baby.  But 
where  was  the  mother?  you  asl(. 

There  wns  no  mother  in  the  miller's  brown 
cottage ;  only  two  little  girls  and  a  baby.  One 
month  ago  the  mother's  earthly  life  had  failed 
and  flickered,  as  yoo  have  Seen  the  light  of  a 
lamp  when  the  oil  w.as  consumed.  Then  it  went 
out ;  and  there  were  tears  and  grief  in  tlie  brown 
cottage. 

As  for  the  mother,  sorrow  and  sickness  had 
in.idf  linfli  hr-nrt  and  lir.c!y  we.ik.  For  a  long 
time  l>el"ore  slie  died  a  great  shadow  rested  on 
her  life— a  shadow  that  grew  darker  day  by  day. 
But  she  w.as  loving  and  pure,  and,  in'  his  own 
good  time,  the  Lord  closed  her  tearful  eyes  in 
this  lower  world  that  he  might  open  them  in 
heaven.  And  so  sl,c  \vt  nt  to  dwell  with  angels, 
leaving  \v.ix  lirhilcss  with  only  her  two  little 
girls — babes  almost  tiiemselves — to  care  for  him. 
It  was  not  her  wish  to  go.  Sad  as  her  life  was, 
slie  would  have  clung  to  it  if  it  had  been  a  thou- 
sand times  sadder,  for  tlie  sake  of  her  little  ones. 
But  God  knew  wliat  was  best  for  her  and  those 
she  loved,  and  so  took  her  to  himself. 

"WH^ere  was  the  b.aby's  father?"'  I  here  asked. 
"  Did  he  not  love  and  care  for  it,  and  for  his 
two  little  girls  also?** 

I  said  that  a  shadow  rested  on  the  poor  moth- 
er's heart — a  shadow  that  grew  darker  every 
day.  Such  sh.adows  rest  ou  many  hcart.s.  The 
miller  had  once  been  the  kindest  of  husbands 
and  the  tenderest  of  fathers.  What  had  changed 
him?  Drink!  Vou  know  too  well  what  that 
means. 

Once  he  took  a  glass  of  beer  only  now  and 

then;  not  that  i;  adt-  Idin  Rcl  any  better,  hut 
really  worse,  for  it  produced  a  heaviness  of  head 
and  limbs  that  was  ver\'  unpleasant  while  it 
lasted.  Sometimes  a  headache  was  the  conse- 
quence. But  f  t'i  1';  di mk  beer,  and  he  joined 
in  tlie  useless  and  unsafe  custom. 

After  a  while  •  this  unwholesome  stuff  so 
changed  the  healthy,  natural  slate  of  hi.s  stom- 
ach, that  it  began  to  crave  the  1  ittcr  and  stimu- 
lating draught.  Then  he  drank  oftcncr.  which, 
of  course,  only  made  it  worse— increasing  the 
unhealthy  condition,  and  likewise  the  craving 
thirst  that  could  never  be  satisfied — no,  not  even 
with  beer;  and  so,  at  times,  whisky,  gin.  and 
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brandy  were  taken.  These  lead  to  ruin  by  a 
quicker  way  than  ale  or  Leer ;  because  they  are 
more  fier>-  and  bam  with  a  fiercer  flame. 

You  can  understand  now  why  a  shadow  had 
rested  on  the  mother  of  tliese  children,  and  why 
it  had  grown  darker  every  day. 

The  baby  was  a  jrear  old.  Hester,  or  Hetty 

as  she  wa"^  rnlled,  had  just  ;j:isserl  her  tenth 
birthday,  and  Mary  was  seven.  So  young,  and 
motherless ! 

At  first  thought  it  seems  as  if  it  would  have 
I.e.  11  "k  tier  lor  them  to  be  f.itherless  a!s(i,  lint 
(vod  knows  what  is  best  always.  His  tender 
care  was  over  these  little  ones,  and  over  their 
&thcr  too. 

Now,  that  baljy  was  one  of  the  loveliest  tilings 
alive — so  sweet  and  pure ;  so  gentle,  and  yei  so 
full  of  infantile  joy;  and  so  winning  in  all  his 
ways  that  none  ronlH  help  loving  him. 

This  neighbor  and  that  offered  to  take  him 
when  his  mother  died,  but  Hetty,  who  bad 
scenled  to  grow  into  a  woman  all  at  once^  aaid, 
"No,  nn.  1  can 't  part  from  l)al>y,"' 

Then  a  lady,  who  had  no  children,  took  the 
half-dninken,  wretched  fother  aside  and  talked 
to  him  till  he  consented  to  let  her  have  the  baby 
and  bring  him  up  as  her  own.  She  wanted  to 
carry  him  right  ofl^  but  the  miller  said,  "No,  not 
till  to-morrow." 

"Better  let  me  take  him  now,"  urr^ed  the  l.uly. 

For  Hetty's  sake  the  miller  repeated  his  "no." 
He  knew  how  great  was  her  love  for  the  baby, 
and  there  was  enough  of  tenderness  left  in  his 
hc.irt  to  keep  him  from  ailding  this  to  her  grief 
on  the  day  of  her  mother  s  burial. 

Now  it  happened  that  Hetty,  unknown  to  her 
f.ither  and  the  woinaii,  li.ul  heard  what  had 
passed  between  them.  At  first  she  was  almost 
beside  herself  with  pain.  It  was  as  much  as 
her  heart  could  bear  to  lose  her  mother,  and  she 
felt  that  to  t.-ikc  baby  also,  would,  as  sbe  said 
afterward,  "just  kill  her." 

The  fimerai  over,  all  the  neighbors  went  home, 
except  two  more  tender-hearted  and  pitying 
than  tlie  rest.  It  seemed  cruel  to  them  to  turn 
their  i)acks  upon  these  two  liuie  girls  and  the 
sweet  baby  left  motherless. 

One  of  them  had  been  a  very  dear  friend  of 
the  miller's  wife,  and  she  grieved  for  her  loss  as 
for  that  of  a  beloved  sister. 

Taking  Hetty  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her 
into  her  mother's  room,  now  so  still  and  deso- 
late, siie  shut  the  door,  and  putting  her  arnis 
about  the  child,  burst  into  tears  and  wept  over 
her  for  a  long  time  before  she  couM  get  calm 
enough  to  speak. 

"1  want  to  talk  wiiii  you,  Hetiy,"  she  said,  at 
length,  as  she  sat  down  and  composed  hersdf. 


The  blinding  tears  dried  out  of  Hetty's  eyes, 
and  she  fixed  them  wistfully  on  the  woman's 
lace. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Ah,  that  was 
the  hardest  of  all  questions  to  answer. 

Hetty's  eyes  rested  for  a  litile  while  on  the 
woman*«  foce,  and  then  dropped  to  the  floor. 
Raising  them  quickly,  after  a  moment,  she 
replied: 

**If  they  11  only  let  roe  keep  baby,  Mrs. 

Wilder."  The  thought  of  his  being  taken  away 
taiiie  lack  so  vividly  to  the  mind  of  Hetty  that 
siie  could  not  bear  it.  Her  lips  quivered,  and 
she  burst  again  into  tears. 

"  I  thought  you  were  gping  to  keep  him,*'  said 
the  neighbor. 

"Mrs,  Florence  wants  him,  and  says  she  '11 
take  care  of  him  just  as  if  he  was  her  own." 

"1  do  n't  know  that,"  remarked  the  neighbor. 
"If  Mrs.  Florence  will  take  him" — 

"It's  very  kind  in  *her,'*  said  Hetty,  inter- 
rujUing  the  sentence,  "and  I  am  sure  she  would 
be  good  to  him.  But  indeed,  Mrs.  Wilricr,  I 
can 't  let  him  go.  I  feel  just  as  if  I  should  die 
if  they  were  to  take  him  away.  You  don't 
know  how  I  do  love  him." 

"But  you  are  so  young,  Hetty.  Almost  a 
child  yourself.  You  can 't  take  care  of  baby. 
And  then  who  is  to  be  housekeeper.'"' 

"I 've  thou^i.t  it  all  over,  Mrs.  Wilder — over 
and  over  again — and  Mary  and  1  can  do  it  all,  " 
said  Hetty. 

".Mary  and  you  I  Why,  Mary  Is  only  seven 

years  old,"  answered  the  neighbor. 

"She  .s  ii  haiuiy  iiuie  thing  lor  all  tiiat.  0, 
we  can  get  along,  if  they  won't  take  baby." 

"What  docs  vmim  f.ttlier  say  about  it?  Has 
Mrs.  Florence  spoken  to  him  V 

**Yes;  I  heard  them  talking  it  over.  Mrs. 
Florence  wanted  to  take  the  baby  right  ofl^  but 
£itber  said,  wait  till  to-morrow." 

"It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  for  liie  I  .^I  \  — 

"It  would  n*t  be  better  for  any  body,"  spoke 
out  Hetty,  in  a  strong  and  decided  manner. 
".And  in  particular  it  wi.uld  n't  lie  for  faff  cr." 

"Why  not  for  vour  laihcr  ?  '  a.sked  Mrs. 
Wilder. 

Hetty's  face  grew  !iot.  and  then  pale ;  and 
her  voice  dioked  a  littie  at  first,  as  she  an- 
swered: 

"  Vou  know  alx»ut  father,  how  dreatlful  it  is. 
It  will  get  worse  if  baby  c,nc-s".  I  "ni  sure  of, 
thaL  He  loves  baby.  And  now  mother 's  gone, 
I 've  thought  his  loving  baby  so  might  help  him 
to— <0— " 

Hettv  paused  ;  she  rould  not  speak  the  word 
that  w.ui  on  her  tongue,  but  liie  neighbor  under- 
stood her. 
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"You  are  a  wise  little  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Wilder, 
laying  her  hand  on  the  child's  head  tenderly, 
**and  in  the  right,  I 'm  thinking.  Now  tell  me 
freely  all  that  is  in  your  mind." 

'•  It 's  just  this,  Mrs.  Wilder,"  said  Hetty,  her 
manner  taking  on  the  thoughtful  seriousne.s.5  ot 
a  woman.  Father  loves  baby,  and  now  that 
mntlicr's  gone  he  \\\\\  ft-rl  ^ioftcr  townnl  us  all. 
Mary  and  I  will  do  every  thing  to  make  it  com- 
fortable for  him;  and  well  always  keep  bahy 
looking  so  sweet  and  clean  that  he'll  love  to 
come  home  just  to  sec  him,  instead  of  going  to 
the  tavern  when  he  shuts  down  the  mill.  If 
Mrs.  Florence  would  give  baby  a  nice  white 
frock,  and  one  with  a  pink  or  blue  spot  in  it, 
and  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  I  could  kit  ;)  him 
looking,  O,  so  lovely !  Father  could  n  t  iicip 
coming  right  home  from  the  mill  to  see  him; 
and  who  knows,  Mrs.  Wi?rlcr,"  Tietty  continued, 
growing  warm  and  hopeful,  "but  father  might 
stop  drinking  altogether?  O,  if  Mrs.  Florence 
would  do  this,  and  not  think  of  taking  baby 
away!" 

"I'll  see  Mrs.  Florence  and  talk  with  her," 
said  Mrs.  Wilder,  as  Hetty  stopped  speaking. 

"Will  you  }  O.  dn.  i>lease,  right  away!  Tell 
her  ;!iat  it  wfiii  t  be  good  for  us  to  let  baby  so." 

Mrs.  Florence,  when  all  this  was  related  to 
her,  was  deeply  moved.  She  had  lost  a  dear 
b.iby  two  years  before,  and  the  clothes  it  used 
to  wear  had  been  folded  away  in  a  bureau 
drawer,  untouched  since  then. 

"The  dear  chlM  shall  have  her  way,**  she 
ans\v<T'-(l.  Tiien  goin^:  to  the  r^rawcr,  infn 
which  she  bad  not  looked  for  many  mouths, 
she  took  out  three  almost  new  frocks,  one  of 
white  mustin,  and  two  of  delicately  figured 
chin!?;  also  three  pairs  of  stockings,  a  pair  of 
morocco  shoes,  and  some  underclothing,  and 
sent  them  to  the  motherless  baby. 

On  the  next  day  the  miller,  sobered  by  the 
loss  of  hi«:  wiff.  kept  nwny  from  the  tavern,  and 
tried  to  settle  in  his  mind  wiiat  was  best  to  be 
done.  He  had  promised  the  baliy  to  Mrs. 
Florence,  but  ba?iy  had  civcn  him  t'c:ht  a 
hug  as  he  kissed  and  parted  from  him  at  break- 
fast time,  that  he  fett  his  dear  little  arms  cUng- 
iDg  around  his  neck  all  the  niort.in;;  as  he  went 
a'  oui  ihL-  mill.  How  could  he  let  him  go?  And 
Hetty  wMs  good  and  thoughtful,  and  so  fond  of 
baby.   It  would  break  her  heart  to  give  him  up. 

"  What  a  handy  girl  Hetty  is !"  the  miller 
said  I0  liuTmclf.  as  he  rememliered  how  nice  a 
breakfast  she  had  got  for  him,  and  how  clean 
and  orderly  every  thing  was  about  the  house. 

As  if  dn  w  toward  noon  tfic  miUcr  began  to 
feel  a  little  anxious  about  his  promise  to  Mrs. 
Florence.    She  was  to  have  baby  that  day. 


What  if  she  ha(!  i  ..nu"  I'  n  him  already,  and  that 
when  he  went  home  at  dinner  time  there  should 
be  no  baby  to  spring  into  his  arms  and  hug  him 
around  the  neck! 

In  the  mean  time  Hetty  had  received  the 
bundle  of  clothes,  and  with  the  bundle  had 
come  a  message  from  Mrs.  Florence,  saying 

'  tliat  she  had  changed  her  mind  about  taking 

j  tlie  baby. 

1  "O,  darling,  darling!"  exclaimed  Hetty,  al- 
i  most  wild  with  j'lv,  hugging  and  kissing  the 
baby,  ulio  crowed,  and  laughed,  and  hugged, 
and  kissed  her  in  return,  as  if  lie  understood 
and  shared  in  her  delight. 
*  "  O,  but  WOn*t  he  look  swt et ',"  she  exclaime<I, 
n-,  s!!e  opened  and  admired  the  l.caitti^id  Ixdty 
ciotlies,  liner  than  any  thing  he  li.nd  ever  worn. 

Father  will  be  home  soon,*'  she  said  to 
M  uy.  "You  set  thi'  table,  and  I  'I!  v.asli  petty 
and  dress  him  in  his  pink  slip  with  the  white 
ruffled  apron,  and  tie  up  the  sleeves  with  bows 
of  blue  ribbon.  He  '11  look  so  sweet  that  fattier 
will  hardly  know  him." 

So  baby  was  washed  and  dressed  in  the  new 
clothes,  and  I  can  tell  j'ou  be  did  look  lovely. 
There  was  not  a  handsomer  baby  in  all  the 
neighborhood. 

"lie 's  going  to  sleep,"  said  Mary,  who  saw 
his  eyes  beginning  to  droop^  !  I  wish  he  M 
stay  aw.ake  till  father  come.s."  But  even  ns  ^^he 
spoke,  the  long  dark  lashes  fell  lower  and  lower, 
till  they  rested  on  bis  cheeks. 

"You  Iwld  him  till  I  put  nn  a  dean  pillow- 
ra<;e."  and  Hcttv  placed  the  sleeper  in  her 
sister's  arms.  A  soiled  pillow-case  was  changed 
for  one  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  baby  laid  upon 
the  bed  where  only  a  few  days  before  his  mother 
had  'ilept  the  sleep  from  which  none  ever  awaken 
in  tiiis  world. 

How  lovely  he  was!  No  wonder  the  litlte 
sisters  lingered  about  the  hcd.  so  entranced  by 
his  beauty  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  tear 
themselves  away. 

"  Father  is  coming,"  said  Mary,  who  bad 
turned  her  eyes  to  the  window. 

Hetty  looked  out  and  saw  him  crossing  the 
road.  His  steps  were  quicker  and  firmer  than 
usual. 

"I  want  Inni  to  see  1ial<\'  all  alone  le,-  liMn-^rl'"' 
And  Hetty,  as  she  sptjkc,  tircw  Mary  from  tl>c 
room. 

Tliev  heard  a  low  cxdimat'on  of  surprise 
from  their  father  when  he  entered,  and  then  all 
was  still — still  for  so  long  a  time  that  Hetty 
began  to  wonder,  and  10  (eel  uneasy.  At  last, 
pushing  0|>en  the  door  solily.  she  Ioi>hcd  in  and 
.saw  her  father  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  his 
face  buried  in  the  dothes.  A  Bttle  while  she 
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stood,  almost  holding  lu-r  breatli.  She  was 
about  closing  the  door,  v  l  en  he  lifted  his  e  ' 
from  the  bed-clolhcs  and  fixeci  his  eyes  on  tiic 
baby.  Tears  vret  hh  cheeks.  How  fondly,  ten- 
derly, almost  reverently-  did  he  look  at  the  sleep- 
ing child — ^pure  as  an  angel ! 

A  slight  movwnent  4rew  his  attention  to 
Hetty.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and 
then  s:iii! : 

"  Call  Mary." 

The  two  children  went  up  to  him.   He  took 

them  in  his  arms,  still  kneeling,  and  tried  to 
si^cak  to  ihcm.  IJut  sobs  choked  back  the 
words  lie  would  have  uttered.  At  last,  in  the 
anguish  of  repentance,  and  in  half  despair  of 
his  own  strength,  lit  cried  out: 

"  O,  Lord  and  Savior,  help  me  to  be  a  father 
indeed  to  these  motherless  little  ones !" 

Then  a  deep  quiet  fell  upon  them— a  stilt- 
ncss,  as  if  each  l-strncd  fnr  an  audible  answer 
to  the  almost  wildly  spoken  prayer.  Hetty  was 
first  to  break  the  silence. 

"Dear  father,"  she  said,  kissing  him,  and 
tenderly  strrjking  his  cheek,  "we'll  do  every 
thing,  Mary  and  I,  to  make  it  nice  for  you  at 
home.  And  we'll  keep  baby  aa  sweet  and 
clean  as  the  richest  baby  in  the  land.  0, 1$  n't 
he  a  darling  1" 

Then  they  all  arose  and  t}ent  over  the  sleep- 
ing baby;  and  though  death  had  just  taken  their 
dearest  one  away,  !t  wn^;  n  long,  long  tinu*  s-nrc 
tiie  waves  of  happiness  had  Hooded  their  hearts 
so  dccj)ly  as  now. 

Tlie  shadows  that  lifted  tliat  day  did  not  fall 
again.  The  miller  had  dragged  himself,  by  a 
strong  efibrt,  through  strength  given  him  from 
I  lieaven,  out  of  a  worse  slough  than  Christian 
got  mired  in,  ere  he  reached  the  wicket  gate. 
Once  more  on  firm  ground,  love  for  his  b.diy 
that  grew  more  winning  every  day,  and  love  for 
his  good  children,  Hetty  and  Mary,  who  never 
fin  d  nf  df,inc^  for  their  father,  C  (1  used  as  the 
means  of  keeping  his  feet  in  the  sate  ways  of 
sobriety.   He  never  went  again  astray.  I 


A  CllRISTI.VS'  man's  life  is  laid  on  the  loom 
of  time  to  a  pattern  which  he  does  not  see,  but 

God  docs — and  his  heart  is  n  sli  itflr.  On  one 
side  of  the  loom  is  sorrow,  and  on  the  other 
is  joy;  and  the  shuttle,  struck  alternately  by 
each,  flics  back  and  forth,  carrying  the  thread, 
which  is  white  or  black,  as  the  pattern  nrnr!<: ;  and 
in  the  end,  when  God  shall  lift  up  the  fini.shed 
garment,  and  all  Its  changing  hues  shall  glance 
out,  it  will  then  appear  that  the  deep  and  dark 
colors  were  n«;  rri  il'';!  to  ncrfcr-tness  and  beauty 
as  the  bright  and  high  colors. 


A  BOHEMIAN  JOURNAL. 

IPROPOSK,  my  dear  Unknown,  to  take  you 
with  me  on  a  pretty  long  journey,  liirough 

a  I  iinl  wlitrh  y-i-;  probal)ly  never  saw.  except  in 
dreams,  and  certainly  over  a  route  which  1  hope  i 
may  deeply  interest  you.    It  may  l»c  well  to 
confess  at  the  outset  that  my  purpose,  sharing 
in  this  the  common  per-l  ')f  all  h-iman  designs, 
is  open  to  possible  interruption  trom  unforeseen 
accidents.    A  thousand  things  may  befall,  any 
one  of  which  wOldd  force  me  reluctantly  to  * 
loosf-n  my  hold  on  your  peril. i;is  a!i'  n1y  impa-  ' 
tient  button.    Yet  it  m.iy  hap|>en  tliat  these  i 
strange  peregrinations  may  have  but  little  in- 
tcn  St  for  you  ;  in  which  case  there  is  nothing 
in  the  claims  of  common  politeness,  and  even 
leas  than  nothing  in  my  wishes,  to  enforce  your 
weary  attention.    It  roust  be  my  care  thai  so 
many  of  you  do  not  leave  me  as  to  iit'ik  <■  l.li  . 
whose  prerogative  it  is  lo  preside  over  our  mu- 
tual conversation,  to  dismiss  me  to  that  limbo 
of  silence  which  Cnrlyle  prai.ses  so  much  arul 
loves  so  little.     Should  this  sad  banishment 
from  being  possible,  or  even  probable — if  you  ! 
are  malicious  enough  to  think  so— become  ugly, 
dismal  reality.  I  shall,  no  doubt,  remember  the  ! 
fact  longer  than  most  others.    1 1  may  l>c  a  com-  i 
fort  to  kindly  souls  to  know  that  1  shall  nut  ' 
probably  perish  by  my  own  hand,  even  if  this  ) 
jnnrnal  expire  before  its  time  I'V  o^''<•'•^1 
tence.    The  editor  would  prol>ably  write  me  a  i 
syinpatketic  note,  telling  me  that,  through  some  I 
inexplicable  defic  iency  of  his  reader's  taste  for 
travels  and  adveniures.  my  articles  must  in  the 
future  be  declined.    He  might,  perhaps,  add 
that  I  could  dmibtless  find  ready  access  lo  some 
other  magazine,  and  wish  me  eminent  success 
in  the  fine  literary  career  opening  before  nic.  1 
.should  rc.id  this  judicious  epistle  and  be  at  a 
loss  which  to  admire  most^  the  blindness  of  an 
unflfscerning  public,  the  penetration  of  tl>c  <iis- 
cerning  editor,  or  iny  own  undeserved,  if  not 
singular,  misfortune.    Still  I  should  doubtless 
renew  my  courage  after  a  good  nap  or  a  com- 
fortable dinner.    1  s!  nu'i!  k  nu-m!>er  how  ni.^ny 
of  the  best  authors  had  undergone  like  tri^l-s 
and  how  many  of  the  best  books  had  brought  ; 
(heir  unhappy  writers  nothing  but  vexation.  1 
might  call  to  mind  a  pleasant  afternoon  wlan 
jioet,  and  one  of  the  best  masters  of  our  lime,  , 
too,  read  me  fragments  of  an  unfinished  poem 
of  rare  merit,  nnd.  to  mv  question  why  it  was  . 
not  finished,  replied,  The  dear  Public  did  u  t  ' 
like  it   And  I  should  not  forget  that  the  editor  } 
of  a  very  prominent  literary  magazine  h.ad  felt 
himself  constrained  to  state  t^•'^  di >:ii^recab!e 
i  fact  to  the  author.    Yes,  it  is  osily  tun  certain 
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I  thnf.  1-y  -sdinc  means,  after  a  like  I'UtTct  from 
I  ugly  lurJuut;,  I  should  somehow  find  courage  to 
I  eat,  sleep,  and,  it  may  as  well  be  confessed,  even 
write  ;  for  what  were  life  without  writing?  But 
one  thing  couM  n  or^e,  and  only  i!s  frequency 
keeps  lu  from  talking  note  of  it,  namely,  writing 
without  life. 

But  I  hear,  or  fancy  I  do,  which  comes  to 
much  the  same  tliinjj,  potdp  '^nnil-ii  itiirci!  rcuU  r. 
I     who  \&  notliing  if  not  critical,  even  in  iiis  kind- 
I    liness,  excl«ni,  A  Bohemian  Journal  I    1  am 
sorry  I  can  not  con.cy  the  surprise,  dashed 
perchance  with  a  touch  of  good-aatured  con- 
tempt, which  is  bitten  into  that  word,  Bohemian, 
as  with  a  mordant,  by  the  sly  emphasis  witl) 
which  it  is  uttered.    It  requires  some  couraj;e, 
therefore,  to  repeat  quietly,  A  Boliemian  Jour- 
nal! Well,  why  not  P  Mind,  I  have  not  said  a 
y    journal  in  Bohemian;  for  though  I  am  modestly 
not  unwilling  that  my  attninmrnts  in  that  lan- 
i    guagc  should  pass  un lauded,  I  attirm  freely 
'    enough  my  belief  that  such  a  journal  would 
'     hardly  5;-.;it  ;.!iur  meridian.    Nor  is  it  3  Bohe- 
'    mian's  jouriial  which  is  proposed;  fur,  whether 
I    to  my  credit  Of  not,  I  can  not  trace  my  blood  to 
■    such  outlandish  fountains.  In  all  my  researclics 
j     I  liave  only  been  able  to  discover  Yankee  and 
j    Scotch  elements  in  my  parentage,  a  mixture  of 

i shrewd  bloods  not  to  be  excelled  even  by  a 
cross  of  Gascons  with  Normans.   The  eflfect  of 
such  an  ancestry  is  somewliat  peculi.ir.  Some 
.    days  I  am  entirely  Scotch,  as  much  so  as  if  I 
I    lived  under  the  shadow  of  Ben-Nevis,  spoke 
Gaelic,  and  ate  garlic ;  at  other  times  I  am  all 
Yankee,  as  truly  so  a*s  any  of  those  who  sailed 
j    llic  winteiy  seas  in  the  evcr-blooraing  May- 
j    flower ;  and  then  aniain,  so  evenly  do  these  dis- 
'     similar  if  not  liostile  figments  ir.fr.qle  in  mc 
that  I  can  fancy  myself  blowing-  the  t>agpipc 
and  making  a  stump>speech  at  the  same  mo- 
ment  It  is  a  wonder,  on  the  whole,  that  men 
do  not  reveal  stranyjer  qunliti;>s  tli.in  they  com- 

imonly  do.    It  is  said  to  be  impossible  so  to 
civilize  Gipsy  blood  by  intermarriage  that  the 
[    original  vagabondism  of  the  parent  will  not  now 
and  then  show  itself  in  his  posterity.  Indian 
blood  may  always  be  traced,  though  it  flow  in 
I    whiter  veins  than  it  is  wont  to,  as  witness 
John  Randolph  boasting  his  descent  from  Po- 
I    cahontas.    Powhatan  was  not  so  genuine  a 
I    savage  in  his  native  woods  as  his  descendant  in 
(lie  halls  of  Congress.     PowhaUn  could  be 
moved  toVierc;.  ;  i  iit  uluii  did  Randolph  ever 
show  it  ?    How  peculiar  must  be  the  inherited 
longings  of  the  offiipring  of  a  man  who  was 
born  under  the  North  star,  but  married  a  wife 
wlu»  first  Ji.iw  the  light  under  the  line  ?  How 
quaintly  the  tropic  heats  and  fevers  must  blend 


in  the  currents  of  their  blood  widi  iM)lar  chills 
and  shivers!  what  confused  longings  for  re- 
pasts of  whale's  blubl>er,  garnished  With  a  des- 
sert of  oranges  and  banan.i.s  ! 

In  passing  througSi  H.ihcin'a.  I  ivns  not  for  a 
moment  aware  of  any  such  strange  thrills  in  niy 
blood  as  would  naturally  announce  my  nearness 
to  its  s.ncred  fount  and  origin.  Not  a  single 
lihit  did  I  rerfive  tlmt  I  \wv\  ever  been  tluTc 
Ijclure,  fetlcraily,  representatively,  potentially, 
or  in  any  other  way.  No  armor  which  I  wore 
in  the  Trojan  or  any  other  war,  lost  its  sell- 
posscssion  at  my  presence,  or  claimed  the  re- 
newal of  former  acquaintance.  I  was  literally  a 
stranger,  j i>uriioung  in  a  strange  land.  The 
land  was  lluliLiuia.  ar.il  the  jmirney  was  t.Tkvn 
ou  foot.  Periiaps  a  belter  title  for  these  paper.s 
would  be  this :  Diary  of  a  Foot-(sore)  Journey 
dirough  Bohemia,  in  August,  1867,  byaClei]gy- 
man  from  AmericT.  T!ul  sometimes  even  a 
writer  plays  tlie  lyrmt,  and  upholds  things  as 
they  are  merely  by  bis  own  wilL  SUt  pra  ra- 
th'i>u  voluntas.    The  well-known  recipe  for  Ixik- 

I  ing  a  hare,  says  that  you  must  tirst  catch  your 
hare ;  so  the  first  step  toward  a  journey  in  Bo- 
hemia is  to  get  to  Bohemia.  Tliis  was  the  sai;c 
roncltision  to  which  two  clerical  tVicnds  and 
myself  came  early  last  August,  in  Dresden,  the 
famous  aad  beautiful  capital  of  dwindled  Sax- 
ony. The  day  Ijefore  our  departure  we  went  to 
the  niihvay  station  to  a:  k  llic  needt'ul  questions. 
We  learned  that  two  trains  left  Dresden  for 

I  Prague  every  morning,  one  at  seven  o'clock  and 
the  other  at  eleven,  and  that  they  would  both 
reach  the  latter  place  at  about  live  in  the  after- 
noon.   The  early  train,  being  what  the  Germans 

f  call  a  mixed  train,  i^roceeds  with  true  Teutonic 
ill; liberation  ;  while  the  second,  though  a  light- 

I  ning  train,  would  surely  never  run  over  any 

j  bod)  witltout  due  previous  ttoticc.   Desiring  to 

\  see  as  much  of  the  country  as  possible,  we  de- 

I  ciiU-il  to  Iiy  tlie  niivrd  train  ;  .md,  wishing  to 
see  the  true  people  lather  than  the  richer  cia^s, 

j  we  took  Uie  third-class  cars. 

I  The  early  s.ui  was  hardly  earlier  than  we,  for 
we  h.id  not  a  little  to  do  before  setting  off  on 
our  pilgrimage.  However,  he  gave  us  the  wel- 
come promise  of  a  fine  day,  and  thus  con- 
tributed his  not  iinimnortanf  part  to  onr  hapi)i- 
ness.  On  Uic  way  to  the  si>acious  and  elegant 
deix}t,  tlie  fact  became  evident  that  the  Yankee 
had  possession  of  <ls  for  the  day.  It  Is  on 
occasions  like  i!;is  tliat  I  f'l  i  '  most  sensibly 
Uic  two  diiterenl  natures  that  dwell  in  me. 
The  Scotchman  does  not  like  travel,  both  be> 
cause  of  his  home-keeping  habits,  and  because 
the  expense  is  too  great  for  his  thrit'ty  frugality. 

(  This  morning,  therefore,  he  called  out,  just  as  I 
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had  taken  up  my  traveling  bag,  "Gang  ycr  ain 
gait  to  Prague,  and  throw  awa  giule  siller,  an  ye 
wcci,  I  \vi'  ha'  nae  part  in't"  And  with  this  he 
pretended  to  witlidnw,  muttering,  as  -he  went, 
.something  al)<)ut  the  unthrift  nnr!  rrstlessness 
of  Yankee  blood.  Periups  the  Yankee  would 
have  been  only  too  willing  to  have  parted  com- 
1  ui\  willi  his  Scotch  comi)anion,  even  on  tbCM 
utiblcssed  terms,  Inn  lir  knew  li\  ftcqnent  ex- 
perience that  Sandy  woiiiti  soon  digest  his  vexa- 
tion, and  rejoin  tlie  party  wliich  he  had  so 
petulantly  deserted. 

As  it  was  still  early  wlien  we  reached  the 
train,  there  was  time  for  not  a  few  reflections. 
WHtcn  Americans  travel  in  these  older  coun> 
tries,  they  first  become  :r.v  tc  li'  u  tl;<  ii 

native  land  is.  It  is  all  very  well  for  .Mr.  Agas- 
siz  to  maintain,  rocks  and  fish  in  hand,  that 
America  is  really  the  Old  World.  To  his 
.science,  nnd,  therefore,  to  him,  this  nny  1)e  very 
true,  but  for  the  rest  of  mankind  such  a  state- 
ment  is  a  greater  fish  story  than  ever  Brazilian 
TviMs  cotdd  furnish.  As  a  rule,  One  Agassiz  is 
worth  twenty  Pni  is.  1  ut  ff>r  osicc  1  agree  with 
the  poet,  that  tiie  proper  stuciy  of  mankind  is 
man.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  (hat  in  this  I 
agree  with  Pascal,  from  whose  Pensecs  Po|>c 
conveyed — to  be  polite  in  telling  the  ugly  fact — 
the  idea,  with  not  a  few  others,  to  his  skeptical 
verse.  The  (ruth  of  the  thought  impresses 
itself  on  me  very  profoundly  as  T  sil  Inokin.; 
out  of  the  car  window  on  the  beautiful  scene 
before  me.  On  the  right  the  landscape  dips 
down  a  little,  sliowing  a  broad,  verdant  me.idow, 
luyond  which  it  gradually  rises  till  lii'l  and  sky 
kiss  each  other  a  mile  away.  Just  wiiere  this 
rounded  hill  is  highest  stand  three  oaks  which 
mark  the  spot  where  Moreau  fell  mortally 
wounded.  I  can  see  the  pl.icc,  on  my  left, 
whence  the  Hital  shot  proceeded  which  .struck 
him  dowii  at  the  side  of  Alexander,  of  Rnssia. 
When  nrr  a  little  turther  on  tlic  n  mnins  of 
an  old  earth  . \  (  Il  k.  built  by  Napoleon,  will  appear. 
Not  visible,  but  just  over  the  hill  on  oar  right, 
is  tlie  fiimous  strong  Winter  camp  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  at  Plaucn,  which  the  great  Fre«leric 
would  never  attack.  Four  miles  further  on  is 
the  little  village  of  Russelsdorf,  the  scene  of  a 
furious  battle  which  the  grim  old  Dcssaucr,  of 
iron-ramrod  fame,  so  liravcly  won,  an<l  which 
Carlylc  ha.s  so  vividly  depicted.  Yonder  stands 
the  beautiful  palace  of  Augustus  the  Strong. 
In  t!ic  tiine  of  t^af  voliipi';ous  prince,  the  Gros- 
.ser- Garten,  which  surrounds  the  palace,  was 
filled  with  hundreds  of  costly  and  graceful 
.statues.  These  have  since  mostly  perished,  or 
lu  cn  c.ii)tured  in  the  sturdy  game  of  war.  I  am 
really  glad  of  this,  for,  in  a  Northern  climate,  it 


seems  inhuman  to  expose  such  naked  figures  to 
the  nipping  air.  It  is  siid  tfnt  the  smsible 
Greeks,  with  their  miitier  climate  and  diviner 
skies,  contrived  generally  to  furnish  some  rea- 
sonable pntfeclI'Hi  to  tlicir  statues.  How  much 
more  carefully  had  they  done  tiiis,  if  they  liad 
lived  under  such  a  heaven,  and  in  such  a  climate 
as  those  of  Northern  Germany.*  Where  there 
are  hardly  three  nini.ths  of  sunny,  cloudless 
weather  in  the  whole  year,  and  where,  most  of 
the  time,  these  beautiful  figures  are  exposed  in 
the  frost,  rain,  and  snow,  our  i)teasure  in  seeing 
thcni  is  too  often  overborne  by  our  sympathy 
for  ihcin. 

I  remember  getting  caught  in  a  shower,  about 

a  year  ago,  in  the  Sans  Souci  gardens  at  Pots- 
dam. The  heavy  rain  poured  down  steadily, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  spread  our  umbrellas 
and  take  refuge  under  the  trees  to  escape  the 
penalty  of  a  thorough  soaking.  From  this  secnrc 
shelter  1  could  .see  at  least  a  dozen  goddesses, 
Diana,  Juno,  Hebe,  Venus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
heathen  throng,  besides  gr.ices,  muses,  and 
gods,  all  sl.ui  ling,  bare  and  dripping  in  the 
cool,  abundant  rain.  It  made  uic  shiver  to  see 
them,  and  I  could  not  help  fancying  tliat  it  cost 
them  a  L;re.U  efT.ut  not  to  shiver  with  me.  I 
have  no  faith  in  kings,  and  yet  the  misery  of 
poor  mad  Lear  moves  me  strangely.  1  am  not 
sure  that  I  could  have  seen  Louis  Philippe  la 
e\f!e  without  an  emotion  of  p'ty.  .So  I  have  no 
l>eiief  in  that  immortal  paganism  which  we  call 
Greece,  but  this  spectade  of  her  gods  In  exile 
aflectcil  rnv  very  heart  A  Juno  and  a  Venus 
stood  not  !,ir  from  m**  in  siu  !i  f  irloi  n  desola- 
tion that  J  lelt  halt  inclined  to  offer  my  umbrelb 
to  one  of  tite  twain,  as  the  least  that  politeness 
required;  but  so  Ijeauliful  were  they  that  I 
found  it  hard  to  choose  between  them,  and  I 
feared  for  myself  in  case  1  should,  while  1 
remembered  the  mischief  once  caused  by  the 
spreta  injuria  fanaa  of  one  of  these  celestial 
ladies.  Sorry  as  I  am  to  confess  i^  I  pru- 
dently left  them  to  their  shivertngs. 

But  the  few  s<.i(n<>.s  whicb  remain  in  the  Dres- 
den Girden  li.ivc  I  cen  more  kindly  cared  for 
by  dear  old  Mother  Nature.  She  has  laf^ied 
them  up  in  layer  u))on  layer  of  many  colored 
moss,  till  they  look  as  comfortable,  if  not  as 
variegated,  as  Joseph  in  his  party-col'-ied  <  .  .it 
This  famous  garden  suffered  not  a  iitde  when 
its  sbeepy  owner  came  to  handgrips  with  Fred- 
eric the  Seconrl.  From  its  precincts  \nu  mav 
see  the  Kreutz  Kirchc,  where  that  long-fingered 
thief— for  all  that  Mr.  CaHyle  can  say  comes  to 
nothing  in  excusing  him— >wcnt  to  meeting  after 
getting  possession  of  the  city,  "Snw  see,  also, 
the  dome  uf  the  Frauen  Kirche,  whose  solidity 
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is  such  tliat  it  eflectually  withstood  the  iMinbs 

of  the  .Pnissians  in  the  aUovc-mentioncrl  cnn- 
tlict ;  it  certainly  has  a  verj^  holid^iuipect,  though 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  last  long  if  Gilmore 
were  to  direct  his  Swainp>Angels  at  its  towering 
and  blackened  mass. 

And^  thus,  had  1  llie  necdt'ut  time  and  knowl- 
edge, might  we  evolte  the  historic  centuries 
which  hover  about  this  place,  and  hear  the 
reciu!  of  what  wns  done  here  and  what  there, 
what  in  war,  wiiai  in  peace,  what  in  art,  what  in 
literature,  what  in  sinful  debauch,  and  what  in 
saintly  piety.  As  the  tmiti  moves  on  n  e  reflect, 
here  Zinzcndorf  was  born,  here  Spener  !>l)ed 
the  liKht  bf  his  holy  life,  there  Goethe  lived 
with  his  sa^^Ous  cobbler,  yonder  Scluller  loved 
not  wisely  hut  too  well,  am!  there  he  rotnposod 
Don  Carles,  yonder  Kdrner  was  born,  and  time 
would  iail  me  to  tell  the  rest  Where  could 
you  find  the  lilce  in  America?  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Jame«,town  are  voiitbifiil  indeed  rom]vir<*d 
with  communities  and  monuments  wiiicii  greet 
US  here  at  every  turn.  We  can  pass  by  prime- 
val forests  without  regret,  except  it  be  that  '.vc 
do  not  own  them — can  look  patronizingly  on  hills 
as  gray  as  Time  himself  and  even  hear  that 
Mr.  Agassiz  has  discovered  a  thousand  new 
sorts  (if  fif^h  with  nothing  more  than  n  rrafeful 
feeling  that  nobody  is  obliged  to  digest  them 
all,  except  it  be  their  discoverer;  but  show  any 
Yankee  the  judgment-seat  of  Julius  Cssar,  in 
wliirli  I  srit  at  lJcr!in,  iItp  Hebrew  IJibIc  of 
Liitlier  with  annotations  in  his  own  hand,  Me- 
lancthon's  immortal  Protest,  or  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna, and  see  if  the  /n  iiuc/h-  of  fraternal 
emotion  does  not  fall  from  his  half-uncon.scious 
lips.  In  the  itnal  analysis  of  human  belief,  all 
will  be  found  to  join  in  Pascal's  credo^  so  ab- 
ruptly sublime  in  the  form,  he  t^nvc  it.  "All 
bodies,  the  firmament  and  its  stars,  tlie  earth 
and  its  kingdoms,  are  not  worth  the  least  of 
mind<* ;  for  it  knows  them  and  itself  and  they 

nolhiriij." 

Even  could  you  find  a  barbarian  who  felt  no 
interest  in  such  stuff  or  rubbish  as  ywt  Muril- 

los  and  vour  Rubens,  there  wouli]  still  some- 
where  a  good  touch  of  human  nature  in  him.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  an  American,  in  widowers 
weeds,  whom  his  wealth  and  his  nieces  had,  in 
an  evil  hour,  tempted  to  undertake  the  Knmpean 
tour.  He  had  wandered  wearily  through  the 
Dresden  Gallery  and  found  but  little  satis&ction 
in  it.  The  famous  pictures  had  not  seemed  so 
very  wonderful  nftrr  all.  Somehow  he  had 
failed  to  rise  into  raptures  at  the  right  moment, 
and  wlien  some  little  scenes  of  domestic  life 
spoke  to  his  heart,  there  were  his  excellent 
nieces,  with  their  connoisseur  airs,  to  inform 


him  that  their  author  was  a  nobody,  and  tliat  bis 

admiration  had  gone  .sadly  astray.  On  I'n!  ia- 
moiis  Hruhl  Tanasse,  he  had  watched  tlie  sun 
going  down  in  its  dull  glory,  with  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  magniiicent  sunsets  of  his  native 
land,  til!  liu  felt  a  strong  disgust  at  the  rai)tiiroits 
applause  witli  which  some  Americans  greet  any 
thing  luiropean.  What  other  vexations  he  Itad 
encountered  I  do  not  know,  but  as  the  waiter  at 
the  Tarrasse  brott^^ht  him  n  rlelicious  beefsteak, 
his  face  grew  radiant  wiiii  delight.  1  can  nut 
hope  to  interpret  ail  that  worid  of  meaning,  of 
which  this  sunnj*  smile  was  the  expression,  but 
partly  it  explained  itself.  It  said  as  plain  as 
light,  Here  I  recover  my  humanity.  Just  now  I 
found  nnself  un.d>lc  to  cntt  r  into  the  pretended 
siijniflrar.ct:  of"  Molbein,  Kaphai-1,  Coitcks'"-  and 
Poussin,  and  I  had  begun  to  doubt  wiieliier  ihey 
were  not  of  a  superior  race.  Tlie  divine  splen- 
dor which  my  nieces  claim  to  see  in  Dresden 
sunsets,  seemed  to  me  not  fit  to  compare  with 
that  which  often  fills  our  native  heavens,  with- 
out tlteir  ever  feeling  the  least  enthusiasm  over 
it.  I  began  to  think  that  my  nieces  were  of 
some  supernatural  nature.  But  this  beefsteak 
consoles  my  chagrin  and  reconciles  me  with 
my  race.  Hy  this  I  find  myself  one  in  feeling 
and  sympathy  with  Aristotle.  Plato,  Sorrates, 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Murillo,  and  Rubens.  WItat 
do  my  nieces  know  about  a  steak  that  I  do  not? 
and  which  of  them  can  enjoy  this  work  of  art  so 
exnanstvfly  as  I  ?  Let  ]>cdants  say  what  they 
will,  the  greatest  of  liuman  inventions  is  not 
gunpowder,  nor  the  art  of  printing,  nor  the 
spinning  jenny,  nor  stcain-cn;;;ines,  nor  the  tele- 
graph, nor  needle-guns,  nor  iron-clads;  no.  it  is 
the  beefsteak.  An  army,  said  the  Great  Fred- 
eric, goes  on  its  belly.  But  the  belly  goes  on 
beefsteak,  widch  has  sitch  n  fypifal  quality  that, 
like  tlie  turtle,  it  includes  all  meats  in  itself. 
Alt  these  other  inventions,  therefore,  depend 
ultimately  on  that  of  the  beefsteak.  The  true 
.syml>ol  of  humanity  is  not,  Hii;!)  Cluirchism 
being  judge,  the  apostolic  or  Athanasian  creed, 
the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  great 
Protest,  or  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Which  of  these  can  abide  the  test,  qiipii  setnpgr, 
ubique  et  ab  omnibus?  But  this  touchstone  of 
orthodoxy  leaves  the  beefsteak  untouched  and 
untainted,  and,  therefnre,  fit  for  luiman  use. 
Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  the  epic  of  our  age  is  no 
longer,  I  sing  the  man  and  arms,  but  I  sing 
man  and  his  tools ;  but  the  epic  of  all  ages  is 
the  codk  and  uridiron.  Let  Mr.  Darwin  show 
us  a  race  of  baboons  or  gorillas  which  is  de- 
bating the  adoption  of  the  gridiron,  if,  surpris- 
ing the  law  of  selection  in  the  vcrj-  act,  he 
would  win  universal  acceptance  for  the  dogma 
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of  the  transrtuitation  of  species.  And  just  .i-^ 
the  absence  ot  the  gridiron  marks  the  point  ot 
division,  where  the  lower  aoimals  reveal  their 
lack  of  humanity,  so  its  absence  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  scale  of  humanity  indicates  the  line 
where  tlic  humau  is  separated  from  the  an<;e!ic 
world.  No  matttr  without  force,  no  fond  with- 
out tfi.ifttr,  such  ib  tlie  formal  iirinciple  of  \y.\\n- 
ralism  in  iU  latest  developmeiits.  My  luolto  is, 
no  gridirons  widiout  humanit}-,  no  humanity 
without  gridirons.  The  two  are  coterminous. 
This  was  a  good  dcil  for  a  .smile  to  say,  but,  as 
Dr.  Taylor  would  put  it,  you  can  not  prove  tliat 
it  did  not  say  it 

If  you  think  that  we  must  now  be  near  Prague, 
1  beg  pardon  for  reminding  you  that  we  have 
taken  the  slow  train,  and  that  sloxo  has  a  mean- 
ing here,  though  it  has  to  do  without  one  in  a 
country  whose  watchword  is  go  nhend.  Accord- 
ingly we  are  just  getting  iolo  the  picturesque 
region  of  Saxon-Switzerland.  The  mountains 
rise  on  either  side  of  the  way  in  l  old  and  ser- 
rated outlines.  The  Bastie  show  their  needle- 
shaped  pinnacles  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
sorfoce  of  the  Elbe.  These  are  joined  together 
by  an  iron  bridge,  from  which  the  view  is  one 
of  the  finest  to  be  had  in  all  Germany.  The 
highest  ^K-aks  in  tiiis  region  are  Uorenstein,  Leib- 
enstein,  and  Konigsteia.  The  last  is  strongly 
fortified.  The  fort  towers  more  than  eiglit 
hundred  feet  above  the  stream;  and  is  at  once  a 
State's  prison  and  a  house  of  refuge,  in  the  time 
of  war,  for  the  Saxon  archives,  treasures,  and 
kincjs.  It  was  liere  that  Count  voti  Ilnili',  wliose 
store  of  pantaloons  was  equal  to  the  store  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  dresses,  led  his  master  for 
safety,  whiU'  I  rederic  II  Starved  the  Saxon  army 
in  the  vale  Ijelow  to  surrender.  There  is  a  well 
seven  hundred  feet  d<ep  in  or  under  this  fort, 
whose  water  is  sixty  feet  in  depth.  One  of  the 
delights  of  visitors  is  to  drop  a  pebble  into  the 
well  and  then  wait  for  the  sound  to  tell  that  it 
has  struck  water.  Thus  they  obtain  some  no- 
tion of  its  depth  and  a  reminiscence  of  youthful 
days.  A  little  further  on  two  hiii;c  rocky  rii;nri  s 
face  each  other,  which  are  known  as  the  Two 
Doctors.  They  certainly  have  the  attitude  of 
two  grave  physicians  in  earnest  consultation 
over  s(»mc  poor  latient.  wliosc  cure  is  Iseyond 
their  skill,  it  is  curious  that  Nature  siiould 
sometimes  imitate  the  form  or  features  of  man 
ill  111  r  mountainous  regions.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  satire  which  Molierc  lavished  on 
the  doctors  of  his  day,  but  it  seems  a  little  cruel 
that  Nature,  aeons  since,  sliould  have  molded 
these  giant  and  sfiincwV.at  seivi'c  sli.ijies  to  cast 
contemi)t  on  the  then  undreamcd-of  medical 
faculty.  But  even  indulgent  Nature  is  sometimes 


impertinent,  a<;,  for  instance,  when  she  made  up 
her  race  at  our  pigmy  race,  in  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain.  However,  as  though  she  re- 
lented and  was  penitent  for  this  clum.sy  mock- 
ery, she  once,  at  least,  tried  her  liand  at  tlie  pro- 
duction of  the  human  face  on  a  very  smail  scale. 
You  will  find  the  result  of  her  elibrt  In  a  little 
unctit  icuel,  uliicli  is  koiit  in  llie  rhapcl  of  St. 
VVenzel,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  new  city  at 
Prague.  Left  in  its  natural  state,  this  precious 
stone  shows  a  striking  human  countenance. 

The  first  third  of  the  tlistanrt'  from  Dresden 
to  Prague  is  made  with  the  river  always  near 
us,  st«unboats  and  rafts,  both  diminulive,  on 
the  river;  on  either  side  of  the  river,  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  green  to  the  water's  etlge,  and 
g^een  as  high  up  tlie  mountain  as  cultivation 
can  climb;  peachy^and  cherry,  and  plum-trees 
coverin<x  al lOut  I'.alf  this  space  ;  crop«;  of  cereals 
of  the  rrciicst  character  and  forest  of  fir  crown- 
ing the  hights ;  here  a  few  castles,  there  a  few 
ruins  ;  frequent  villages  of  rather  poor  hotises, 
and  evcr3-w!iere  men  and  women  workintj  1o- 
gether  in  the  tields.  To-day  an  atmosphere  as 
pure  and  a  sky  as  blue  as  those  of  New  England, 
liattlc-fields  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
second  tiiird  of  the  way  the  mountains  sink  into 
hills  antl  withdraw  to  a  greater  distance  troin 
the  Elbe.  The  wider  valley  becomes  if  jioBsi- 
ble  even  more  fruitful ;  cross  is  seen  by  the 
ro;ulside  and  occasionally  a  peasant  praying  be- 
fore it.  At  certain  prominent  points  h  igh  crosses 
have  been  set  up  and  are  visible  for  miles.  The 
last  third  of  the  way  is  along  the  oai.ks  of  the 
Mokion,  a  less  fruitful  region.  Parts  ot  it  iiave 
even  a  barren  aspect 

This  journey  was,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasant. 
The  frt  .-^Iitios  of  tlu-  tnnrning  air  and  the  bold 
scenery  of  Sa.\on-Swit/erland  made  the  first 
part  of  the  day  a  pure  delight  Then  came  a 
hotter  .sun,  a  broader  valley,  a  richer  a-i  'culture, 
a  constant  variation  of  the  Landscape,  scvoes 
uncqualed  for  their  soft  and  gentle  beauty ;  these 
made  the  second  part  of  the  way  .agreeable. 
The  latter  part  of  thr  way,  with  the  burning 
heat,  the  dull  scenery,  the  weariness  of  the  ride, 
would  have  rendered  our  course  hardly  tolcn- 
liU-,  if  Prague  had  not  been  our  goal. 

The  first  view  of  Prague  only  showed  me 
how  well  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  which  I  read 
long  ago,  and  Haven's  Pilgrim's  Wallet,  which 
I  read  recc.itlv.  liar!  in'^tructed  mc  in  the  main 
features  of  the  place.  Vet  iliere  is  something 
in  the  first  view  which  }ou  get  of  such  an  an- 
cient city  that  is  very  enticing,  Prague  makes 
one  very  decided  impression  even  before  we 
reach  it.  Something  in  its  aspect  leiis  you  liuit 
it  is  not  only  antique,  but  also  that  it  has  an 
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Oriental  element  in  it  This  fact  you  do  not  be- 
come distinctly  conscious  of  at  once,  but  you 
feel  it,  and  it  prows  on  you  continually. 

Before  reaching  the  city,  I  received  several 
hints  that  the  Scotdinian  would  be  likely  to  take 
his  rrven^^p  to-nmrrow  fr.r  his  sleep  of  ;o-i!ay. 
He  gave  me  a  twinge,  as  bitter  as  rheumatism, 
when  he  cauglit  me  saying  that  there  was  some- 
thing touching  in  the  sight  of  a  cross  domina- 
ting the  landscape.  I  foresee  easily  that  to- 
morrow, at  the  sight  of  candles  on  the  altar, 
cmcilixes,  confessionals,  relics,  convents,  and 
synagogues,  this  .son  of  Knox  will  liave  some- 
thin::  ''1  which,  fnr  lieat,  \\\\\  ni.ifch  the 
wcaU»cr.  i  doubt  whether  I  shall  even  reach 
the  hotel  without  a  controversy. 


HEALTH  OF  BODY. 


"  Th"  ^ERY  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  i 
■i—*  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  j 
Father  of  ttgbto.*'  All  gifts  so  characterised,  : 

and  so  derUed,  must  he  worth  having,  worth  ' 
Iceeping,  and  worth  enjoying.  This  is  as  true 
of  the  temporal  as  of  the  spiritual  iavors  which 
wc  receive  from  the  hand  of  God.  Whatever 
he  has  bestowed  upon  mnn  to  ??tipp!\'  his  neces- 
sities, to  promote  his  comfort,  or  to  yield  him 
pleasure,  not  only  may  be,  but  ought  to  be,  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  g^ven.  "Every 
creature  of  G<h1  is  good,  rind  nothing  to  be  re- 
fused if  it  be  received  witii  thanksgiving."  "He 
giveth  richly  all  things  to  enloy."  In  foct, 
eartlily  good  is  invested  with  a  spiritual  char- 
acter, and  becomes  a  spiritual  blessing,  when  it 
is  recognised  as  the  gift  of  God  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  when  a  Divine  intention  of  benevolence 
townrr!  the  possessor  is  felt  to  be  fulfrlled  in 
his  distinct  perception  of  the  special  benefit 
'conferred. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  earthly  good 
is  increased,  and  the  ^r^tisfnctinn  and  delight 
which  it  is  in  its  nature  to  afford  greatly  en- 
hanced, by  the  consideration  that  it  comes  from 
God,  that  our  possession  of  it  is  due  to  his  will, 
and  our  enjoyment  of  it  in  accordance  with  his 
will.  These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  author 
of  the  boolc  of  Ecciesiastcs,  expressed  in  lan- 
guage which  has  been  sometimes  misrepre- 
sented as  if  teacliing  the  religion  of  mere  sec- 
ularism: "It  is  good  and  comely  for  one  to 
eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  enjoy  the^good  of  all 
his  lal'or  th.nt  he  taketh  under  (he  sun  nil  the 
ditys  01  his  life,  which  God  giveth  him  :  for  it  is 
his  portion.  Eveiy  man  also  to  whom  God  hath 
given  riehes  and  woaltli.  and  hath  given  him 

power  to  cat  thereof,  and  to  talce  his  portion, 
Vou  XXVIII,— 14* 


and  (o  rejoice  in  his  labor;  this  is  the  gift  of 

God."'    Verses  iS.  10. 

Life  and  health  may  t>e  placed  at  tlte  head  of 
all  God*s  earthly  gifts  to  man.  The  first  is  uni- 
versal ;  the  second  is  more  common  than  almost 
any  other.  Without  the  first  no  other  is  pos- 
sible, without  the  second  neither  the  first  nor 
liardl)  any  other  can  be  enjoyed  in  perfection. 
They  are  blessings  fur  our  own  use  and  advant- 
atje,  and  talent'^  Ity  \\hich  we  arc  enabled  to 
-serve  Goci  and  benefit  society ;  blessings,  also, 
in  the  possession  of  which  we  may  become 
more  aiul  more  lilessed,  la!f'nls  which  may  be 
improved  to  the  continual  increase  of  our  use- 
fulness in  the  service  of  God,  and  in  our  voca- 
tion and  ministry  among  men.  And  as  we 
instinctively  seek  means  for  the  i  rritertinn  of 
life  when  endangered,  and  the  restoration  of 
health  when  lost  or  impaired,  so,  in  tlie  exercise 
of  tlie  reason  and  foresight  with  which  we  are 
endowed,  if  wp  can  discover  merins  for  the  pro- 
longation of  liie,  and  the  preservation  of  health, 
it  is  manifestly  right,  and  our  duty,  to  employ 
them. 

Whether  long  life  be  really  desirable  is  a 
question  which  has  often  been  debated,  and 
often  decided  in  the  negative.  Scripture  may 
he  ap;if>ahTl  to  on  lioth  sides;  yet,  undeniably, 
Scripture  represents  '* length  of  days''  as  a 
blessing.  There  can  be  no  diflTerence  of  opin- 
ion, however,  on  the  subject  of  health.  Not- 
withstanding the  admitted  and  verv  remarkable 
fact  that  many  seem  to  rind  satisfaction  in  being 
accounted  invalids,  and  take  pains  to  convince 
themselves,  as  well  as  others,  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  serious  or  frequent  infirmities,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  all  without  exception  really  desire 
health,  and  cordially  agree  in  the  sentiment  titat 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  I'rovidence. 

At  the  same  lime  it  must  lie  acknowledged 
that  health  is  not  estimated  at  its  full  value  by 
the  majority  of  those  who  possess  it.  The  rea- 
son is.  doul  tless,  tliat  it  is  their  normal  and 
habitual  condition,  and  one  which  they  sliarc 
with  most  of  those  with  whom  they  are  daily 
conversant.  Such  is  the  wpakne^s,  or  perverse- 
ness,  of  human  nature.  Ordinary  and  universal 
blessings  are  slighted  in  comparison  with  some 
peculiar  advantages,  or  possessions,  which  are 
objects  of  our  desires,  or  subjects  of  our  pride  ; 
while  yet  the  former  are  in  reality,  and  also  in 
our  own  judgment  when  we  consider  the  matter, 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  latter.  That 
which  is  essential  to  the  content  and  comfort 
of  every  day  of  our  lives,  to  our  capability  and 
freedom  of  action,  would,  beyond  all  question, 
be  preferred  by  every  one  of  us,  if  we  were  al- 
lowed our  choice,  to  whatever  may  minister  to 
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our  gratification  incidentally,  or  occasionally, 
even  in  tlie  hi^'licst  degree.  Health  is  undeni- 
ably a  more  precious  git't  than  riches,  or  honors, 
or  power ;  for  who  would  exchange  it  for  either 
of  these,  the  chief  objects  of  hum.in  amhilion  ? 
A  man  would  rather  retain  health,  or  recover  it, 
than  achieve  any  grand  success  upon  which  the 
heart  is  set,  and  the  attainment  of  which  may 
have  appeaicil  tn  him  to  fie  tlie  perfection  of 
carllily  bliss.  We,  of  course,  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration those  cases,  happily  nutnerous,  in 
whi(-ii  a  noble  nature  would  freely  sacrifice  not 
only  health,  but  life  itself,  for  (lie  promotion  of 
some  good  cause,  or  on  the  generous  impulse 
of  friendship,  or  gratitude,  or  love. 

It  is  a  very  trite  observation  that  we  learn  the 
true  value  of  any  blessing  by  its  loss.  But  we 
have,  perhai)s,  all  of  us,  been  enabled,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  understand  the  com- 
forts of  health  by  tlie  privation  o{  them  during 
a  season  of  sickness.  It  needs  but  a  fit  of  the 
toothache  to  make  any  one  of  ns  sensible  of  the 
actual  blessedness  of  freedom  from  pain.  And 
to  the  invalid  enfeebled  l-v  disease,  or  to  one 
who  i.s  dis.iblcd  or  dcUiiuLii  in  inactivity  by 
some  local  affection  or  accident,  how  enviable 
appears  llie  mere  |in',vcr  of  moving  freely  from 
place  to  place,  and  pursuing  ihc  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  without  faindcrance  from  suffer- 
ing or  weakness!  It  ii  remarkable,  however,  i 
liow  soon  the'ip  efTeets  pnss  rtway,  and  how 
health  when  restored  becomes  again  a  matter 
of  no  consideration,  and  is  enjoyed  without  the 
consciousness  of  enjoyment. 

Health,  it  has  been  said,  is  common.  More 
tlian  nine-tenths  of  our  population,  probably, 
are  in  good  health  for  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
tlieir  lives.  The  fn  t  can  not  but  appear  sur- 
prising to  any  one  who  reflects  for  a  while  on 
tlie  numerous  circumstances  by  which  health  is 
every-where,  and  in  every  instance,  endangered. 
If  we  glance  through  a  general  treatise  on 
medicine,  or  the  report  of  a  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, we  must  be  i^ainfully  impressed  with  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  diseases  to  which  our 
species  is  liil  le.  and  nf  the  active  causes  of 
disease  vvhicii  are  prevalent  in  all  manner  of 
localities,  employments,  and  conditions  of  life 
and  action.  Ojwning  a  newspaper,  we  are 
struck  with  the  diversified  forms  of  accident  by 
which  injuries  to' the  person  are  occasioned. 
The  perusal  of  a  book  on  anatomy  or  surgery, 
or  an  hour's  altcnd.ince  at  a  lertiTC  on  the 
human  frame,  is  enough  to  possess  the  unpro- 
fessional mind  with  an  alarming  sense  of  the 
frailty  of  our  whole  structure,  and  especially  of 
Us  most  important  and  vital  organs.  The  nat- 
ural effect  of  the  contemplation  of  the  innu- 


meralile  tendons,  ligaments,  valves,  ducts,  tibers, 
tissues,  and  whatever  other  classes  there  may 
be  of  the  constituents  of  our  organization,  is  to 
make  one  almost  afraid  to  walk,  or  run,  much 
more  to  jump,  or  climb,  and  renders  it  incom- 
prehensible how  one  survives  a  cough  or  a 
sneeze.  And  since  it  is  undeniably  true  tliat 
the  lesion  or  derangement  of  any  portion  of  this 
delicate  nu-chanism  must  cause  pain  or  disease, 
and  may  cause  death,  the  protracted  COnUnuance 
of  health  and  life  really  becomes  a  marvel  and 
a  mystery— 

"Strange  that  a  hvp  qC  thoaaDd  tunugn 
Should  keep  in  tuae  eo  ka|.** 

But,  common  as  health  is  in  si^te  the  num- 
berless risks  to  which  it  is  in  all  cases  exposed, 
it  might  be  much  more  common.  It  is  impaired 
and  destroyed,  perhaps,  as  frequently  by  men  s 
own  acts,  as  by  causes  independent  of  them- 
selves, am!  luyond  their  cmitrol.  Vice,  self- 
indulgence,  and  folly,  will  account  for  a  lar/je 
proportion  of  occasional  or  chronic  disease. 
And  many  of  the  dangers  by  which  bealth  is 
threator.eil  would  be  either  removed  or  gre-iily 
diminished  i>y  the  exercise  of  prudence  and 
common-sense,  and  the  practical  use  of  so  much 
knowledi;'?  of  sanitary  ])r!:u  "pies  as  all  may 
easily  acquire.  The  following  observations  c;n 
the  means  of  preserving  and  improving  health 
are  offered  in  the  hope  of  promoting  the  con- 
sideration of  various  details  of  the  v  liolc  econ- 
omy of  health  by  a  large  circle  of  readers,  rather 
than  with  any  pretension  of  increasing  the  in- 
formation already  possessed  by  them  upon  tlie 
subject.  In  this  mntfer,  as  in  others  of  equal 
or  greater  importance,  it  is  not  by  the  prc^cnli- 
tion  of  new  tntth  to  the  mind,  but  by  securing 
its  attention  to  acknowledged  truth,  that  (he 
most  satisfactory  results  arc  to  be  obtained. 

The  principal  components  of  the  human  frame 
will  naturally  indicate  and  classify  die  topics  tor 
ronsirleration  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
bodily  health.  The  body  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  an  organization  of  bones  and  musdes, 
permeated  by  blood,  covered  with  skin,  and 
containing  a  hrealhin?  and  digestive  app.irutus. 
A  heallhy  condition  of  the  bones,  muscles  aud 
bl<K>d,  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  be 
chielly  or  appropriately  promoted  by  excn  ise; 
of  the  skin,  by  cleanliness;  of  the  breathing 
organs,  by  sufficiency  and  purity  of  air ;  of  the 
digestion,  by  food  taken  in  due  quantity,  of  good 

qnalit'',  and  at  r"':^!it  seasons.  Each  of  these 
means  for  the  ijrcscrvation  of  health,  however, 
produces  its  beneficial  effects  not  only  \ipon 
those  parts  of  the  system  with  which  we  h.avc 
psnerially  r<innccted  it,  but  more  Or  less  iltrcctly 
upon  ail  the  others. 
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Our  attention  is  first  due  to  the  main  process 
by  which  life  and  strength  are  constantly  main- 
tained— the  support  and  nourishment  ot'  our 
whole  materin!  consi'tution  by  the  ministry  of 
the  stomach  in  receiving  and  digesting  food. 
If  this  be  thought  too  ignoble  an  organ  to  be 
honored  with  our  primarj'  notice,  li  t  it  ;isscrt  its 
own  claims  to  precedence  in  the  language  sup- 
plied to  it  by  Shakspeare  in  his  version  of  the 
famous  apol^e  of  Menenins  Agrippa  presen-ed 
by  Livy; 

"  Tnie  is  il,  my  incorporate  friends  ^jBOthhc, 

Tliat  I  receive  the  gcnct.il  fo««l  at  fir«t 

WJiich  you  do  live  upon  :  .m  i  llr  :i  - 

BeCAuse  I  am  the  storehoiiic  jtul  'Ave  aIlllj^ 

Of  the  whole  Ijody  :  lJut  if  yiHi  do  remember, 

I  send  it  throuah  slie  river?  of  yiuir  blood, 

Fvpn  to  the  ci  i  rt,  lii;  hc.irt— to  the  !><>at  «*  the  l»nm  S 

An^  ihraiigfe  the  cntnlu  and  officM  of  lom, 
Th«  iliwiKMl  nervM,  and  hmU  InferiorTCtns 
Froo)  me  receive  that  naUtial  eonpctency 
Whereby  tttey  live :  And  (bougli  thai  Ml  «t  amoci, 

^'  >  I.  my  goo<l  friendH,  though  all  al  once  CanlMt 
.■>ee  «liat  I  do  deliver  out  to  etch  ; 
Vet  I  cm  nuke  my  audit  up,  th.-it  :tll 
from  mc  do  tMck  receive  the  flo^ve^  of  all, 
And  teave  im  but  ih>  btan." 

Corieiantit,  Act  i.  sc.  i. 

Man  is  omnivorous.  It  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  structure  of  his  teeth  that  he  is  intended 
to  feed  upon  both  flesh  and  fruits,  or  vegeta- 
bles; nnr!  an  examination  of  his  capal>i]itics  for 
digestion,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  con- 
firms the  evidence  of  the  teeth.  The  first  gen- 
eral inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that 
a  mixed  diet  must  be  o;ood  for  tis,  as  bein<;  in 
conformity  with  our  animal  nature.  A  diet  con- 
sisting of  meat  alone,  or  of  vegetable  substances 
alone,  does  not  duly  exercise  the  functions  with 
which  our  bodies  are  endowed  for  the  jmrpo^e 
of  their  sustent.ation.  We  may  apply  tlic  <;en- 
eral  principle  thus  obtained  to  the  first  question 
which  meets  us—  ih'^  nulriliiin  of  early  infancy. 
Before  the  human  infant  has  teeth,  it  can  not 
receive  solid  food,  of  eitiier  animal  or  vegetable 
character.  But  it  is  capable  of  receiving  and 
profitin;:?  by  mixed  <liit  fvfn  at  that  period. 
The  nourishment  provitiecl  Ijy  nature  in  the 
mother's  milic  is  undoubtedly  to  be  relied  upon 
chiefly  for  its  sustenance.  Yet  it  will  be  found 
.advanta?'  ous  to  employ,  almost  from  the  first, 
the  lighter  kinds  of  farinaceous  food.  It  is 
often  matter  of  surprise  that  the  offspring  of  a 
liealthy  ni'itlier.  or  flit-  rn<;trr  r'i:!rl  r  f  .i  healthy 
nurse,  enjoying  an  abundance  and  rich  supply 
of  its  first  aliment,  does  not  thrive,  or  is  aflected 
by  various  >li-.ttirbances  of  t!.(-  difjestive  organs  ; 
and,  ii'^  f  'f- .11.  i'i;',t  nn  infant  whose  mother,  from 
fceb]ciK'.s.«.,  or  iieculiarity  of  constitution,  can 
not  adequately  minister  to  its  necessities,  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  hearty  and  strong.  The  reason 


is  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  child  has  been 
too  long  restricted  to  one,  although  tlie  best 

kind  of  nourishment,  and  that,  in  the  latter,  a 
salutary  change  and  inixture  of  diet  has  im- 
proved the  appetite  and  relish  for  food,  and 
variously  exercised  the  powers  of  digestion. 

During  ti  c  onrly  years  of  c!i!lf!!',nnf1.  r>m!  l>c- 
fore  the  first  teeth,  or  at  any  rate  the  incisors, 
have  been  displaced  their  permanent  suc- 
cessors, it  is  nr  r  desirable  togive  children  much 
animal  fond.  TIil  ;!  hill  of  lare  may  be  abundant, 
diversified,  and  attractive,  without  including  in 
it  meat,  which  they  neither  will  nor  can  suffi- 
ciently masticate ;  for  meat  being,  of  necessitj-, 
always  prepared  for  their  use  in  small  morsels, 
is  iuvariably  swallowed  as  soon  as  talcen  into 
the  mouth,  and  must,  therefore,  prove  a  frequent 
caii'=c  of  pain  and  stckne'^''.  The  different  kinds 
of  grain,  of  native  .and  foreign  growth,  variously 
prepared,  milk,  vegetables — and  of  these,  such 
as  afford  edible  roots  and  stems,  rather  t"  m  i 
leavos-  <;hould  form  the  s\•^\^i-.  of  human  food 
from  the  weaning  of  the  infant  to  the  eighth  or 
ninth  year.  Among  the  poor,  bread  is  too  uni- 
formly the  principal  article  of  diet  for  children 
of  this  aj^c.  The  chief  objection  to  this  is  want 
of  variety;  but  the  bread  itself  is  often  l)ad  in 
quality,  from  the  mixture  of  improper  materials, 
or  from  unskillfulness  in  its  manufacture — im- 
perfect kneading,  or  L>aking.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  oatmeal  and  rice  should  be  more 
fiecly  used  than  at  present  for  the  food  of  chil- 
dren. They  would  be  1  nuid  i  n  fit.able  in  every 
sense,  being  chea|),  wholesome,  and  nutritious. 
The  Highlander's  breakfast  of  oatmeal  porridge 
would  be  a  more  substantial  and  digestilile  meal 
than  several  slices  of  bre.ad  and  butter ;  and, 
with  the  addition  of  a  litUe  treacle,  would  be  to 
most  children's  taste  far  more  palatable.  A 
simil.ir  ii^e  of  treacle  might  be  made  in  the 
preparation  of  rice,  Ixith  for  breakfast  and  for 
dinner;  atui,  iiKleed,  would  form  a  desirable 
corrective  to  the  ctTcct  of  rice  ujwn  many  in- 
fantile constitutions.  Milk,  and  sn^ir.  or  trea- 
cle, should  enter  larj^ely  into  the  composition 
of  children's  food.  And  a  little  calculation  would 
enaljle  the  poore.5t  to  procure  them  in  sufficient 
quantity  by  a  diminution  in  their  expenditure 
for  bread. 

It  is  most  important  in  the  physical  nurture 

of  chiUlren  tli  i'.  their  lueals  should  be  at  regular 
hours,  and  with  no  long  intervals.  But  there 
is  no  worse  practice  than  that  which  is  loo 
prevalent,  csj-iecially  among  the  pOOr,  of  giving 
rhildicn  small  por'  Hi*^  of  food  between  meals, 
or  whenever  they  choose  to  ask,  or,  after  much 
asking,  to  get  rid  of  their  importunity.  It  has 
a  bad  moral  eifec^  encouraging  them  to  give 
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way  to  every  impulse  of  appetite,  and  to  thinic 

miich  and  often  of  eating  ;  and  so  render^  thcni 
gluttonous.  And  it  lias  a  bad  physical  ctTect, 
inducing  in  the  stomach  a  habit  of  perpetual 
craving,  or  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
iLplc'ion.  Again,  not  only  regularity  of  meal- 
times, but  comfort  and  good  order  at  meals,  will 
conduce  in  a  great  degree  to  the  due  and  satis- 
factory enjoyment,  and  lience  good  digestion, 
of  food.  Hnrr',-.  rnnfiisinn.  tr<"ncr.'>l  tnlk-in;^  nntl 
clamor,  chiding  and  quarreling,  too  oftca  wit- 
nessed at  thedinner-'table  of  a  disorderly  fomlly, 
must  injtniously  intcrfLic  -.vi:!!  the  procf'^si  s  of 
mastication  and  deglutition,  and,  consequently, 
wttli  that  of  digestion.  Indeed*  such  is  the 
close  connection  of  our  menial  and  corporeal 
fariihit  s,  tliat  llicse  circumstances  do,  of  t!icm- 
selvcs,  immediately  tend  to  impede  digestion. 
It  is  a  velt-tcnown  ^t  that  fear,  anger,  vexa- 
tion, anxiety,  felt  at  the  time  of  eating,  prevent 
the  proper  decoction  of  food  bv  [tie  stomach; 
and  so.  to  a  certain  extent,  must  all  other  per- 
turbations of  the  mind.  The  observance  of 
this  rule  is  of  course  as  necessary  for  adults  as 
children;  but  since  tlie  passions  of  children 
are  more  easily  excited,  and  less  regarded,  and 
their  stomachs  more  delicate  fi>r  the  most  part 
than  those  r,f  their  eldets,  they  are  the  chief 
sufferers  by  its  neglect. 

Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  claims  the  first  con- 
sideration  among  the  staple  materials  of  our 
ff)<n!.  Brcarl  slifMiic!  lie  home-made  ;  and  everv 
cook,  an(i  every  one  who  has  to  cook,  should 
Icnow  how  to  make  it.  The  family  is  thus  se- 
cured against  the  evils  arising  from  imwholc- 
some  ingredients,  ininKiuced  by  the  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  trade,  to  improve  the  appearance, 
or  the  profit,  of  a  loaf.  The  finest  wheat  flour, 
ground  from  the  pure  gr.iin,  produces  the  brcnd 
most  in  esteem,  on  account  of  it.s  whiteness  and 
closeness  of  texture,  and  !t  is  doubtless  excel- 
lent food,  and  very  nutritious.  But,  if  much 
bread  is  consumed,  a  more  digestible,  and  there- 
fore more  nutritious  article  of  diet,  is  provided 
by  the  coarser  kind  of  flour,  or  a  copious  mix- 
ture <if  i'r.m  '.villi  the  finer.  The  brown  l.read 
thus  manufactured  is  generally  popular ;  it  has 
more  taste  than  that  made  from  tlie  pure  Hour, 
and  is,  of  course,  much  cheaper.  Other  ingre- 
dients may  also  employed  with  similar  ad- 
vantage in  making  bread.  Potatoes,  in  due 
]]roportion,  and,  still  better,  rice,  will  combine 
with  wheat  flour  to  form  a  c.ii)ital  loaf,  of  '^noA 
consistency  and  agreeable  flavor,  and  retaining 
its  moistness  longer  than  that  m.ide  of  fiour 
alone.  By  the  use  of  these  substances,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  the  cost  of  bread  in  a  large 
household  wiU  be  very  greatly  diminished,  and 


at  no  sacrifice  of  its  wholesome  or  Of  its  pala- 
table qmlifics. 

The  various  kinds  of  butcher  s  meat,  and  of 
poultry  and  fish,  commonly  used  for  the  princi- 
pal meal  of  t!ic  day,  differ  mucb,  no  doubt, 
among  themselves  in  \\ !  'I-  ^omeness  and  nutri- 
tiveness.  Uut,  always  sup{X)sing  the  meat  in  a 
pro])er  state  for  human  food,  the  greatest  diflfer* 
ence  in  these  respects  is  ntade  by  the  cooking, 
liad  cooking  renders  a  large  projiortion  of  the 
food  consumed  in  this  country  indigestible; 
while  good  cooking  would  extract  nourishment 
and  enjn\nicnt  from  much  which  is  generally 
rejected  as  insipid  or  injurious.  Many  simple 
rules  for  the  right  preparation  of  food,  especially 
animal  food,  rules  for  the  most  ordinary  opera- 
tions— boilin;,',  roasting,  baking,  and  frying — 
are  either  unknown  to  most  of  our  cooks  and 
housewives,  or  are  willfully  and  scornfully  re- 
jected by  them  as  crotchets  and  whims  of  un- 
practical persons,  mcddlinc;  with  what  they  can 
not  be  expected  to  understand. 

Edible  vegetable-forms  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other— roots,  ?^;cm^,  kivrs,  flowers,  fruit,  or 
seeds — are  so  abundantly  provided  by  the  teem- 
ing earth,  in  almost  every  climate  and  soil,  that 
it  is  evident  they  are  intended  to  supply  a  very 
( onsi  Icrable  proiwrlion  of  the  food  of  man. 
They  differ  much  as  to  their  nutritive  qualities, 
but  all  have  their  uses;  and  many  which  are 
not  very  palatable  or  profitable  by  themselves, 
however  drcssL'd,  ]>ecomc  njrreeablc  additions  to 
various  cum[}()un(ls,  ciiielly  of  the  soup  kind. 
A  few  rough  experiments  will  soon  instruct  the 
ur,])rorc-ssion.\l  t  aScriT  for  a  hn\!sehold  how  to 
employ  them.  Fruits  also  may,  with  the  gieatest 
advantage,  be  libendly  introduced,  both  raw  and 
cooked,  as  ]>ortions  of  regular  meals.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  all  vci^ctaliie';  and  frn-'?; 
that  are  commonly  eaten  have  special  properties 
which  render  them  individually  beneficial,  in 
some  particular  manner,  to  our  corporeal  s\  st.  n. 
The  rule  for  availing  ourselves  fully  of  this 
provision  made  in  them  for  our  benefit  is  to 
use  them  in  moderation,  in  combination  with 
other  food,  and  in  season. 

It  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  numerou* 
analogies  that,  in  its  season  of  maturity,  every 
product  of  the  earth  intended  for  our  consump* 
tion  is  in  itself  rcn!?v  wltolesomc,  and  ;s  t!-.pn 
especially  adapted  to  the  state  and  requirements 
of  the  body,  in  some  or  other  of  its  organs  or 
functions.  As  the  medicinal  or  sanitary  plants, 
whatever  other  purjwses  they  m.iy  serve,  arc 
evidently  designed  to  be  correctives,  each  of 
some  particular  abnormal  condition  of  our  or- 
ganization,  so,  probably,  the  alimentary  and 
salutary  ^plants  are,  exactly  at  the  times  when 
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they  are  presented  to  ttt  by  nature,  precisely 

the  vegetable  food  most  conducive  to  the  main 
tenance  of  health.  If  the  restoratives  are  effica- 
cious by  reason  of  Aeir  relation  to  certain  states 
of  disease,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  nutri- 
tives nnd  pre<;crva!ives  produce  their  benffici;!! 
effects  in  virtue  of  their  relation  to  certain 
phases  of  the  state  of  health.  And,  obviously, 
it  is  most  probable  that  these  phases  shouTTi 
occur  at  the  season  when  the  plants  attain  that 
development  wliich  renders  them  suitable  for 
our  food.  But^  without  any  deep  analysis  of  its 
principle,  the  maxim  \\\\\  commend  itself  to 
most  as  founded  upon  conur.on  sense,  that  what- 
ever food  has  a  season  is  ^ood  for  as  at  that 
season. 

Hence,  instead  of  debarring  ourselves  from 
various  vegetable  productions  when  most  plen- 
tiful and  most  inviting,  from  the  notion  that 
tlicy  are  tlie  cause  or  the  promoters  of  seasonal 
distempers,  we  shall  act  most  wisely  and  nat- 
urally in  allowing  ourselves  the  free  use  of  them, 
in  due  proportion  to  other  food,  and  always  with 
careful  consideration  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
bodily  health,  and  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
individual  constitution.  Perhaps  we  may  go 
farther,  and  say  that,  uhon  any  article  of  food 
is  in  season,  the  supply  of  which  is  naturally 
profuse,  it  would  be  generally  for  our  benefit  to 
give  it  a  preponderance  in  our  daily  diet.  Dur> 
ing  the  prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832, 
people  were  so  possessed  with  the  conviction 
that  vegctiiblc  food  was  likely  to  produce  or 
predispose  to  the  disease,  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  s.de  in  the  great  London  markets  for  the 
principal  productions  of  the  sca.son.  The  mar- 
ket-gardeners of  London  and  its  vicinity  not 
only  procured  and  published  the  testimony  of  all 
the  most  eminent  mt  diral  r  ractilioncrs  of  the  day 
in  favor  of  the  proper  use  of  their  commodities, 
but  also  put  forth  statistics,  of  undeniable  au- 
thenticity, which  proved  that  the  families  of  the 
laborers  in  the  market-gardens,  \v1k>  were  neces- 
sarily large  consumers  of  whatever  vegetables 
were  in  season,  and  in  fact  lived  chiefly  upon 

I     them,  enjoyed  in  a  remarkable  degree  immunity 

I     from  the  destructive  epidemic. 

I        The  ntaxim  of  greatest  importance  in  rcfer- 

I  ence  to  the  materials  of  human  food  is — ^mixture 
and  variety;  a  maxiin  founded,  as  has  been 
Slated,  upon  roan  s  omnivorous  nature.  Animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  soups  and  solid  meat, 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  in  combination,  or  succes- 
s'lMi.  o'tc;ht,  if  due  advantni;e  is  t'l  !je  taken  ot 
the  health-sustaining  element  in  food,  to  form 
the  dietary  of  every  household.  And  this  would 
be  practicable  to  a  great  extent,  even  among  the 
lowest  class  of  our  population,  if  a  few  simple 


i  principles  of  domestic  economy,  and  domestic 

tookery,  were  but  nnr'crsidiHl  .md  believed  in. 
The  poor,  when  ill,  have  great  faith  ia  a  "change 
of  medicine  ;**  they  would  in  numberless  cases 
have  Itss  orcasion  for  changes  of  medicine  if 
tlu'v  would  study  change  of  fijo.l.  And  others 
far  above  them  might  profit  by  the  same  practice. 
The  question  of  the  proper  and  most  salutary 

'  1  cverage  of  man  has  been  warmiy  discussed 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century;  and  many 
have,  much  to  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  so- 
ciety at  large,  pronounced  in  favor  of  water.  In 
the  earlier  s'ai^cs  of  human  lite,  v.itrr  is  un- 
questionably the  best  drink  at  meals,  for  the 
purpose  of  quenching  thIrst  But  let  it  be  care- 
fuUv  observed  that  excess  in  drinking  is  delri- 
mciit.i!  to  the  digestive  powers  ;  and  that,  indeed, 
diluents  of  any  kind,  taken  iu  large  draughts  at 
meals,  are  unfavorable  to  the  decoction  of  food 
in  the  stomach,  and  tend  to  weaken  that  organ. 
The  rnution  just  given  applies  to  those  very 
popular  infusions — tea  and  colTce — which  form 
SO  Lirge  a  proportion  of  the  beverage  of  the 
English  people.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that,  if  not  in  themselves  nutritive,  they  arc 
conducive  to  nutrition,  and  that  their  elements, 
called  thein  and  cafeine,  have  properties  which 
justify  the  abundant  use  which  is  matle  of  them, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 
Tltere  is  no  lietter  preparation  for  a  day  of  hard 
work,  bodily  or  mental,  than  a  cup  or  two  of 
moderately  strong  tea;  and  no  more  agrecal>lc 
and  wholesome  restorative  after  fatigue.  But 
the  good  effects  of  tea,  and  of  coffee  as  well, 
are  in  countless  instances  neulrali/rc!.  nnd  bad 
effects  produced,  by  the  immoderate  (j^uantity 
whicli  is  imbibed  at  break&st  and  tea-thne ;  the 
consequence  of  this  over-indulgence  being  often 

i  chronic  dyspepsia. 

Still  worse  results  follow  from  the  pernicious  j 
habit  of  drinking  these  liquids  very  hot  "  Did 
you  ever,"  said  an  eminent  medical  practitioner 
to  one  whom  he  was  warning  against  the  ac- 
knowledged practice — "'Did  you  ever  take  notice 
of  the  palm  of  a  washer-woman's  hand— pale, 
sodden,  flabby,  wrinkled;  sn(  li  v.ill  !>c  the  state 
of  the  inner  lining  of  your  slom.tch  if  you  are 
constantly  pouring  hot  tea  into  it  And  5*ou 
may  easily  un<ler^t.u^■l  Imiw  incapable  it  must 
then  become  of  performing  its  functions." 

It  is  most  imporUnt  to  healUi  that  the  daily 
meats  should  be  taken  at  suitable  times,"  and 
with  regularity.  Breakf.ist  sl  .ould  not  be  delayed 
long  after  rising.  !M>it  y  hours  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  iiical,  and  sleep  has  promoted 
digestion,  so  that  very  soon  a  sensation  of  emp* 
ttncss  and  craving  for  food  is  usually  i  xi  cri- 
enccd;  and  these  demands  of  nature  ougiii  10 
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be  satisfied.  Work  of  any  ktud  coiiliuued  for 
some  time  in  such  circumstances  is  found  to  be 

exhaust! nj;.  Persons  wlio  rise  early,  and  can 
not  conveniently  obtain  their  full  morning  meal 
for  two  or  three  hours,  would  do  weil  to  secure 
tlie  provision  of  some  slight  refreshment  of  a 
lifjht  and  ?;itni)lc  kind,  tn  l)e  t.^^^■^n  !  ctbre  they 
address  tlicmselves  to  ^lic  fir^t  duties  of  the 
day.  They  will  insure  a  better  appetite  for  tlie 
more  substantial  breakfast,  and  derive  greater 
licnttlt  from  it  ih.ni  if  I'v.-y  come  to  it  with  feel- 
ings of  faiiUness  and  languor,  which  are  the 
effects  of  too  long  a  fiist. 

For  t?'.e  same  reason  there  should  not  be  long 
intervals  between  tlic  ir.rals.  nor  should  the 
principal  meal  be  taken  iatc  in  ilic  day.  The 
digestive  organs  partake  of  the  weariness  and 
reduction  of  pouxr  v, liich  the  rest  of  the  body 
c\jx-riences  after  the  lapse  of  many  hours  of 
wakefulness  and  activity,  and  if  tlien  required 
to  exercise  their  functions  upon  abundance  of 
solid  food,  can  not  i>erform  their  work  satisfac- 
torily. On  the  other  hand,  about  midway  be- 
tween rising  and  going  to  bed,  a  moderate 
amount  of  labor  and  exercise  has  created  an 
nppctite  without  producing  lavsitui!!-,  and  nt  this 
point  the  powers  require  sustentation  and  re- 
enibrcement  for  the  remaining  moiety  of  the 
day's  work.  So  that  the  natural  time  for  dinner 
would  apiM:ar  to  vary  with  the  habits  of  life  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twel\'e  and  three. 

As  was  urged  in  the  case  of  children,  plenty 
of  time  should  be  given  to  this  meal;  tlie  food 
taken  slowl)^  iu  siiiall  morsels,  and  ample  use 
made  of  the  teeth  before  swallowing.  And,  if 
practicable,  a  considerable  period  of  rest  for 
body  nnd  mind  should  be  secured  between 
dining  and  returning  to  the  ordinary  duties  and 
labors  of  the  day.  The  almost  invariable  habit 
of  the  lower  animals  to  remain  quiet,  and  gen- 
erally asleep,  after  a  full  meal,  is  some  evidence 
iu  favor  of  this  recommendation.  The  dyspep- 
tic condition  of  many  of  our  operatives  in  town 
and  country  is  clearly  traccal)!e  to  the  necessity 
of  hurrying  from  work  to  dinner,  and  from  din- 
ner to  work,  in  consequence  of  living  at  a  con- 
siderable  distance  from  the  place  of  employment. 
Ilcnce  the  great  imjwrtnnce  of  the  estnl  lish- 
ment  of  dining-houses  in  every  quarter  of  our 
lar^e  towns,  which  may  be  reached  in  a  few 
minutes  1>\  till-  mechanic  or  laborer  whose  work 
lies  far  from  home,  so  that  he  may  be  .-xble  to 
devote  the  latter  part  of  his  dinner  hour  to  quiet 
talk  or  quiet  reading,  to  a  nap  of  forty  winks,  or 
a  getiflc  snisnler.  And  the  farm  servant,  w  ho  -s 
employed  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from 
his  cottage,  would  derive  more  nourishment  and 
refreshment  from  the  dinner  which  he  has 


brougin  witl)  him,  or  has  had  brougiit  to  liim, 
and  after  eating  which  he  can  rest  for  half  an 

hour,  than  from  a  meal  more  wholesome  in  it- 
self, and  better  prepared,  and  enjoyed  at  the 
family  board,  but  which  he  must  hastily  dispatch 
and  rise  from  it  the  moment  he  has  swallowed 

the  !;ist  mouthful,  and  walk  ra;i;dly  back  tO  the 
resumption  of  his  laboriou.s  occupation. 


MO UM TAIN  GLORIES. 


Of  iIk-  111  iiin'ains,  uprcarcd  in  glory. 

Unmoved  by  the  tempest's  shock. 
We  have  read  fnll  many  a  ston% 

For  the  clcit  of  the  giant  rock 
lias  sheltered  the  sons  of  freedom 

Since  her  banner  was  first  unfurled. 
And  when  truth  and  her  martyrs  needlbenit 

'l  ljey  rise  to  redeem  tlie  world. 

The  birthright  of  heroes  olden 
Was  the  breath  of  the  moontatn  air. 

And  Iwld  as  their  siimniils  golden, 
They  were  noble  to  do  and  dare ; 

And  ever  will  tyrants  tmnblc 
Wlien  the  wild  war-bugles  ring, 

And  the  men  of  the  hills  assemble 
Where  eadi  man  reigns  a  king. 

There  is  life,  there  is  health  in  breathing 

The  glad,  free,  glacial  air, 
And  joy  in  the  pale  mist  wreathing 

The  crests  of  the  hilNtops  bare ; 
There  is  strength  iu  the  gr.ind  old  mountains! 

Men  are  truer  on  their  sod 
Th.in  the  dttellers  by  valley  fbimtams. 

For  they  seem  so  near  to  God. 

There  were  ancient  raount.iins  shining 

like  suns,  on  the  world's  dark  page. 
With  brightness,  ih.-it,  neVr  decliiiinji, 

.Shall  glorify  every  ago  ; 
Mount  Tabur,  with  stately  column, 

Still  wimesscth  to  the  sky, 
And  Olivet,  grand  and  solemn, 

Calls  back  unto  Catvar)'. 

There  arc  ioftie&t  highls  of  beauty 

That  rise  in  a  noble  life. 
When  the  soul  that  is  true  t-j  duty 

O'erconicih  the  wrong  in  strife ; 
There  Love  is  enthroned  in  splendor. 

An  I  the  sonpof  the  silver  streams 
W.ikc  cthocs  .TS  sweet  and  tender 

As  the  melodies  of  our  dreams. 

The  glow  of  life's  golden  summit 

Shines  clear,  though  the  storms  .-^re  loud. 
And  a  visii>n  of  peace  smiles  from  it. 

And  beckons  beyond  the  cloud, 
Where  the  glory  that  ci  owns  the  momtains 

l>eads  up  to  the  lilicd  rills. 
And  the  sweetness  of  ringing  fountains. 

That  leap  from  eternal  hills. 
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THE  PERSON  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

THERE  is  no  questioit  which  so  intensely 
engtges  the  religiotis  thought  of  the  pres- 
ent as  that  which  concerns  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  No  other  has  even  the  right  to  claim 
an  equal  interest,  for  it  is  the  question  of  Chris- 
tianity  itself.  It  juttains  to  him  w!io  -'n  the 
hmguagc  of  Jean  Paul — the  purest  among  the 
mighty,  the  mightiest  among  the  pure,  with  liis 
pteccedhand  liited  kingdoms  fro:u  their  hinges, 
tlie  current  of  centuries  from  its  iicd,  ;uui  sftU 
commands  the  times.  The  conHict  about  doc- 
trine is  truisfeired  (o  the  province  of  the  life 
of  Jesus. 

From  t]ie  beginning  Christians  hnve  paid  di- 
vine honor  10  Jesus.  In  the  isew  Testament 
they  are  designated  as  those  who  call  on  the 
name  of  t'lc  Lord  Jesus.  Pliny,  in  letter  tn 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  speaks  of  the  songs  which 
Cliristians  sang  in  their  assemblies,  thereby 
honoring  and  worshiping  Christ  as  divine. 

If  we  knew  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostolic  Church  concerning  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  this  fiict  would  be  sufficient  evidence  for 
divine  adoration.  At  an  'early  period  we  are 
met  with  .1  Jewish  .md  a  pajnin  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  die  Cltriiitiaii  Ciiurch.  The  Jewish 
error  saw  in  Jesus  only  the  h^hest  idnd  of  a 
prophet  anrl,  of  course,  rejected  liis  divinity. 
Tltc  pagan  error  regarded  Jesus  as  a  superhu- 
man heinur,  descended  from  a  liigher  world,  but 
dissolved  his  historical  reality  into  mere  appear- 
ance. In  the  one  case  the  liistory  was  empha- 
sized at  Uie  expense  of  tlie  idea,  in  the  other, 
the  idea  at  the  cost  of  the  history.  The  Ciiurch 
saw  in  Jesus  the  unity  of  both,  of  the  history 
and  of  the  idea,  of  the  human  and  of  the  divine. 
How  the  two  can  be  united  into  a  perfect  unity 
ever  remained  an  insolvalile  problem.  But 
where,  even  in  questions  of  natural  life,  as  soon 
as  we  go  beyond  the  nearest  surface,  do  we 
reach  the  perfect  reality,  so  that  nothing  un- 
known  remdns?  But  independent  of  the  at- 
tempts of  thotight  to  perfectly  unfold  tlu-  mys- 
tery of  the  person  ot  Jesus,  it  is  the  faith  and 
confession  of  the  Church.  Herein  the  various 
Churches  arc  one.  The  doctrinal  ditTerences  in 
this  question  are  of  trifling  importance  com- 
pared with  the  harmony  of  faith.  Christians  of 
all  Cliurches  jointly  bow  their  knees  to  the  name 
of  Jcsiis. 

'  Jesus  wrote  no  books.  He  left  no  manu- 
scripts. He  was  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
founder  of  religion  in  the  Ordinary  sense.  His 

person  nnd  his  work — these  v.  ere  the  great  facts 
winch  iic  inextricably  interwove  in  the  web  of 
human  hisloiy.  But  his  inspired^  evangelists 


wrote,  and  from  their  records  we  may  gather 
the  particulars  concerning  Jesus. 

We  would,  however,  be  certain  of  Jesus  even 
if  we  had  no  Gospels.  The  Church  itself,  its 
existence,  wmdd  then  be  our  (iospcl.  We 
would  also  be  certain  of  the  chief  (acts  of  his 
life,  even  though  the  oral  tradition  in  details 
should  be  inexact  and  uncertain.  Uncertainty 
in  particulars  would  not  destroy  certainly  in  the 
main.  If  we  had  never  read  a  word  concerning 
the  first  Napoleon  or  George  Washington,  we 
would  know  tin-  most  essential  [winis  of  their 
characters,  and  even  if  a  syllable  had  never 
been  written  concerning  them,  the  chief  facts  of 
their  eventful  lives  would  sLmd  firm  and  endur- 
ing. As  they  now  stand,  so  they  would  cen- 
turies hence.  But  what  is  the  impression  wiiich 
a  Napoleon  or  a  Washington  produced,  com- 
pared  to  the  moniiment  which  Jesus  reared  in 
the  hearts  of  men!  What  are  the  results 
achieved  by  the  former,  compared  with  the  work 
wrought  by  the  latter  I 

Our  faith  tloes  not  depend  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, upon  their  certainty  and  autlienticity,  but 
upon  facts  that  appertain  to  liistory  and  upon 
efforts  which  we  carry  in  our  hearts.  The 
Scriplunil  records  are,  however,  a  support  and 
defense  of  our  faith.  They  delineate,  in  their 
holy  simplicity,  the  image  of  Him  whom  we 
know  and  love,  with  features  so  true,  so  sublime 
and  pure,  .so  vital  and  overpowering,  tiiat  we 
perceive  and  acknowledge  therein  the  finger  of 
God,  and  prize  and  revere  the  Gospt  Is  .i>  our 
dearest  arid  lie-^t  possession  on  earth.  Tlu- 
breath  of  iresiiness,  the  magic  of  originality,  is 
spread  all  over  them.  In  this  lies  their  charm, 
their  enchaining  power.  We  sec,  we  hear  Jesus 
himself.  We  live  the  history  with  him.  These 
are  no  scholastic  representations  of  the  history, 
no  reflections  upon  it.  The  history  itself  speaks 
to  us.    The  facts  themselves  arc  incarnate. 

The  chief  fact  is  the  image  of  Jesus.  Ko 
man  could  invent  it.  It  can  only  be  the  copy 
of  an  actual  original.  The  person  of  Jesus  is 
the*  peculiarity  of  the  evangelical  records.  It  is 
impossible  to  stop  at  a  doctrine  of  Jesus,  but 
every-where  it  is  Jesus  himself  whose  image  we 
perceive.  He  it  is  who  lends  to  his  words  that 
peculiar  charm,  that  wonderful  blending  of 
severe  sublimity  and  fascinating  loveliness 
whereby  they  become  so  irresistible.  From 
Jesus  proceeds  that  breath  which  vivifies  bis 
words  and  makes  tiiem  words  of  life. 

It  is  his  form,  appearing  in  every  thing  that 
he  says  and  does,  that  constitutes  the  central 
point  of  the  Gospels.  What  is  this  image  of 
Jesus?  in  a  retired  village  of  Galilee,  in  a 
humble  house,  Jesus  grew  up.   His  birth  points 
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to  Betlilclicm,  t!ic  city  of  David  and  the 
wonderful  occurrences  connected  therewith,  are 
related  to  us.  Angels  celebrated  his  birth  with 
songs  of  praise.  Pious  shepherds  from  the 
fields  and  wise  men  from  the  East  hailed  l  im  as 
their  Savior  and  king.  It  was  as  if  a  new  sun 
had  arisen  and  poured  its  golden  light  over  the 
land  of  Israel.  Thirty  years  passed  away. 
Tliose  earher  transactions  of  the  newly  dawning 
salvation  now  floated  only  as  a  dream  in  the 
minds  of  the  few  surviving  witnesses.  The 
wonderful  child  was  believed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered with  tlie  other  children  whom  lierod  had 
sacrificed  to  his  sus))icion.  The  matter  was  no 
lor.-i  r  a  topic  of  thought  and  conversation.  No 
o:iL-  knc'.v  'if  it  ill  Xa7:uc!!i,  and  Mary  and  Jo- 
sepli  kept  their  experiences  as  a  mystery  in  their 
hearts.  Thus,  like  every  other  son,  he  grew  up 
in  the  house  of  his  parents. 

What  now  were  the  influences  that  surrounded 
him?  What  was  the  atmosphere  which  he 
breathed  ?  Doubtless  the  grand  prophecies  and 
hopes  rcvealt  ;!  in  tlie  Scriptures  concerninj;  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,  were  the  medita- 
tions of  his  heart,  and  furnished  nourishment  for 
his  mind.  His  thoughts  were  developed,  his 
knowledge  even  of  himself  molded  therel)y. 
Curiosity  would  like  to  know  many  things  of  his 
youth,  and  the  busy  fancy  of  man  has  filled  up 
the  enijjty  space  with  all  kinds  of  legendary 
mir.^,c'.:lnus  stnr:e<:.    It  is  all  fiction. 

Only  a  .single  event  is  preserved.  It  is  his 
interview,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  with  the  doctors 
in  the  temple.  It  was  ])robal)Iy  his  first  visit  {r^ 
the  Passover.  The  festal  journey,  the  holy  city 
with  its  memories,  the  temple  and  its  religious 
service — every  thing  which  he  there  saw  and 
heard  may  liave  powerfully  impressed  his  mind 
and  given  a  new  impetus  to  his  thoughts.  The 
mystery  of  his  being  began  to  appear  clearer 
and  more  certain  to  his  consciousness.  He  felt 
and  recognized  that  he  stonri  tirarcr  to  his  Fa- 
ther in  heaven  than  to  liis  parents  on  earth ;  that 
the  fellowship  of  God  was  more  his  home  than 
the  earthly  hou.se  in  which  he  dwelt.  Like  a 
first  bright  beam  of  light  this  thought  broke  , 
forth  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  and  illuminated 
his  whole  inner  being,  but  he  was  silent.  He 
w,is  subiect  to  his  parents.  He  fuifiHcd  i!u 
duties  of  a  son.  He  carried  the  marvel  of  his 
being  as  a  quiet  blessed  mystery  in  his  soul  and 
was  silent.  We  need  not  complain  that  we 
know  so  little  of  his  youth  and  inner  dt  vclo],- 
ment.  Wc  know  enough.  And  what  we  do 
know  exhibits  the  same  humility  which  was  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  image  of  his  pub- 
lic life.  Although  the  bringer  of  a  heavenly 
kingdom,  he  comes  to  be  baptized  of  John. 


The  Baptist  refuses  and  desires  rntlur  tin.-  h.ip- 
tlsm  of  him  as  the  higher  and  mightier,  whose 
shoes  he  is  not  worthy  to  bear.  Jesus  com* 
mands  him  to  do  his  part,  for  thus  it  becometh 
■as  til  fiiini!  all  ttL;litcou'?ncss.  The  Failier  gave, 
from  tiie  open  heavens,  a  wonderful  testimony 
concerning  his  Son.  Jesus,  ascending  quietly 
from  the  water,  went  into  the  lom  ly  desert. 
Having  endured  the  mysterifnis  tciniitations  and 
maintained  his  obedience,  i»c  returncil  into  the 
neighl)orhood  of  the  Baptist  Several  disciples 
of  John  followed  liim. 

"  Come  and  see  V  is  his  main  word.  But 
the  impression  of  his  personaIit5-  has  bound 
them  to  him  for  their  whole  lives.  He  returned 
to  his  home  ;  he  visited  that  wedding  in  Cana  ; 
in  every  thing  which  he  says  and  does,  we  be- 
hold a  modest  reserve,  which  only  goes  step  by 
step  upon  the  way  wiiich  God  directs.  .Swn 
the  religious  movement  .iwakened  by  him  has 
filled  the  boundaries  of  Israel,  and  brought 
people  from  far.  His  life  was  an  itinerant  one, 
lull  of  anxiety  and  deprivation — a  life  of  txtit- 
ing  aod  exhausting  activity.  So  incessant  were 
his  labors,  so  great  the  excitement  among  the 
pco])]e,  that  his  friends  came  out  to  lay  hold  on 
him.  tliiiikitig  lie  was  ht  side  himself 

Wiiat  was  the  soul  of  this  activity?  It  is  a 
Savior's  life  which  is  here  described— a  life  de- 
voted to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  ibrsaken.  the 
despised,  the  unfortunate.  He  was  the  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners,  the  companion  of  llic 
weeping  and  sorrowing.  He  brought  comfort 
to  the  troubled,  rc-t  to  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden.  The  spirit  of  pitying  love  and  of  beneti- 
cent  mildness  formed  the  soul  of  his  conduct 
apd  life. 

As  Cod  once  revealed  liimstlf  -o  Elijah,  so 
he  was  in  Christ.  "Behold,  tlie  Lord  passed 
by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mount- 
ains, and  brake  in  pieces  the  ro'  ks  before  the 
Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  ti  e  wind  :  and 
after  tl)e  wind  an  earthquake ;  but  tiie  Lord  was 
not  in  the  earthquake :  and  after  the  earthquake 
a  fire  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire  :  and 
after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice."  Thus  GiA 
was  in  Christ  «/f  sttli  small  twcV,"  If  ever 
love  appeared  upon  this  earth,  it  appeared  in 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  form  of  l;.  rtlcness  and 
humility.  But  over  that  humble  form  of  the 
Savior  of  sinners  is  effused  a  dazzling  splendor, 
which  involuntarily  draws  us  to  our  knees  bo- 
fore  hiin.  Who  can  con«;;der  him  in  his  qni'*? 
course  without  beholding  the  mystery  of  con- 
cealed majesty  beaming  forth  from  every  word 
and  act  ?  And  most  of  all  fiom  bis  deepest 
humiliation? 

His  love  was  rewarded  with  the  criminal's 
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death  on  the  pillory  of  the  cross.  After  doing 
good  to  nil,  lie  is  taken  from  life  witli  the  crown 
of  tiiurns  on  iiis  head.  He  was  three-and>thirty 
yean  old  when  he  died-^and  bow  he  died! 
Whatever  human  hate  Could  invent  to  cause 
pain  was  employed. 

And  Jesus  was  not  an  unfeeling  stoic,  who 
loolccd  down  with  proud  disdain  upon  suffer- 
ings,  and  ujxjn  nun  wlio  inflicted  them.  He 
was  sensible  of  every  thing  in  his  inmost  souL 
The  greater  his  love,  the  more  grieved  he  felt 
\\  hen  his  people,  whom  he  came  to  redeem,  cast 
him  away  so  contemptuously.  There  can  l-c 
nothing  more  affecting  than  the  plaiu,  simple, 
unadorned  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  concern* 
ing  the  last  hours  of  Jesus.  They  relate  the 
events  willinttt  an  obscrvadon,  whicii  betrays 
the  movement  of  their  souls.  But  the  more 
striking  is  the  narration.  TAty  do  not  spealc  to 
us,  only  the  matter.  .And  how  it  speaks  !  What 
wc  here  behold  is  not  an  ordinary  lumian  suflTer- 
ing.  What  we  see  and  lie.xr  in  Ccthsemanc, 
atid  on  the  cross,  bids  us  anticipate  a  pro* 
founder  mystery.  It  is  an  :;:t.:!iKiI  stru^-i^Hni; 
of  his  soul  with  God  which  wc  perceive.  The 
events  of  the  invisible  world  appear  through 
tlie  vaii  of  visible  transactions.  We  feel  it. 
Ti  c  t:rf*at  mystpfious  act  of  history  was  licre 
pertornied.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  atone- 
ment. Amid  alt  these  sufferini^s,  Jesus  re- 
mained like  himself.  The  humble  calmness 
with  which  he  sulmits  to  m,i!i.  and  the  forgiv- 
ing love  with  which  he  meets  iiatc,  appear  here 
fttill  more  overpowering  than  in  his  life.  The 
f'lmcr  lonviilsed  tlie  traitor,  the  latter  con- 
verted tiie  murderer.  Such  a  powerful  bright- 
ness of  quiet  greatness  and  splendor  shone 
from  the  whole,  that  even  the  heathen  centu- 
rion exclaimed,  Surely  this  was  the  Son  of  God  ! 
And  we  are  obliged  to  say — here  was  more  than 
a  sage,  more  than  a  martyr,  more  than  a  man. 

The  mystery  of  his  suffering  and  dying  is  ex- 
plained by  means  of  the  mystery  of  his  person. 
Jlis  person  is  a  wonder.  We  wouid  be  oiiiiged 
to  concede  this  even  if  we  knew  nothing  of  his 
origin,  and  were  only  acquainti  1  wii'i  his  |)n!)lic 
life.  That  uuiou  of  humility  and  sublimity 
which  gave  its  matchless  stamp  to  his  entire 
form  ;  that  quiet  power  of  his  love  which  made 
b?^  li:l-  t!ic  revelation  nf  ilu-  heart  of  God — all 
Uiis  was  only  the  manifestation  of  that  holiness 
which  was  the  moral  cliaracter  of  his  person 
and  being.  We  all  have  the  strongest,  most 
unavoidable  impression  of  this  sacred  purity  of 
his  nature.  If  every  thing  else  is  denied,  this 
must  be  allowed  him.  The  question  of  Jesus, 
W!:ich  of  you  convincoth  me  of  sin?  will  re- 
main for  all  times  without  an  answer. 


The  image  of  Jesus  is  the  image  of  the  higli- 

est  and  purest  harmony  1  ni'i  of  the  natural  and 
mural  nature.  In  all  oitier  men  a  discord  of 
their  inner  life  takes  place.  The  two  poles  of 
spiritual  life,  intellect  and  feeling,  head  and 
heart— the?  two  |>fMvcrs  of  mor.il  lite,  thinking 
and  willing — in  whom  are  these  in  harmony 
On  the  contrary,  of  Jesus  we  all  have  the  living 
impression — here  reigns  the  finished  harmony 
of  the  interior  spirit-life.  His  heart  was  abso- 
lute peace.  His  was  a  perfectly  harmonious 
human  life.  He  was  all  love,  all  heart,  all  feel- 
"n^^;  and  yet  again  he  was  all  S])irit,  all  clear- 
UL-bb  and  elevation  of  spirit.  Sensation  and 
tlioui;ht  were  undivorced.  And  in  all  there 
reigned  the  greatest  vivacity  of  feelings  and 
sensations,  of  thoughts  and  volitions  ;  and  yet 
the  vivacity  of  hi*  inner  life  never  became  pas- 
sionate excitement;  it  is  all  a  quiet  greatness, 
a  peaceful  sinijilicity,  an  elevated  harnKuiy. 

This  is  the  im.ige  which  meets  us  all  in  the 
Gospels,  and  of  which  we  must  s.ay:  thus  it  was, 
it  can  not  have  been  otherwise.  The  moral  har- 
mony of  his  being  is  reflected  therein.  Tlie 
soul-and-spirit  life  of  Jesus  was  so  harmonious 
and  full  of  peace,  only  because  there  was  noth- 
ing of  that  moral  tiiscord  in  him  winch  pervades 
the  inner  world  of  .all  other  men. 

Jesus  stood  in  sucli  complete  harmony  with 
himself  because  be  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
God.  He  was  continually  conscious  of  absolute 
communion  with  the  Father.  With  all  otlicr 
men,  even  with  the  most  pious  and  holy,  the 
consciousness  of  communion  with  God  always 
rind  every-wherc  ha*;  the  consciousness  of  sins 
atoned  and  pardoned  for  its  background  and 
presupposition.  It  was  not  so  with  Jesus.  His 
was  a  pure,  unconditional  consciousness  of  fel- 
lowship with  God.  Jfsus  stood  in  constant, 
prayerful  intercourse  with  his  Father  ;  his  whole 
life  was  one  of  prayer ;  but  he  never  prayed  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  taught  us  to  pray; 
forgive  us  our  sins.  He  alone,  among  all  w!io 
are  born  of  woman,  had  no  need  thus  to  pray. 
There  was  no  partition  wait  between  himself 
and  his  Fr.tV  r.  His  soul,  his  thought,  and  will 
was  i>erpetu;illy  and  perfectly  in  the  things  of 
his  Father. 

But  how  is  it  possiMr.  that  a  man,  descending 
from  sinful  men,  should  be  so  e.vempted  fioin 
the  universal  moral  law  of  all  mortals .''  It  can 
not  l>e  with  him  as  witli  other  men.  His  origin 
must  be,  in  some  way,  ditierent  from  that  of  tlic 
rest  of  the  children  of  r.u  n.  His  b<  ing  must 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  merely  human.  His 
whole  moral  appearance  demands  this. 

His  ntiruiUs  teach  the  same  thing.  The 
Evangelists  narrate  many  of  his  miracles.  His 
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MY  PRAYER. 


O,  Father  m  the  sides, 

^fv  wrnrv  soul 
Turns  now  her  longing  eyes 
To  heaven  and  Thee : 
Grant  me  thy  peace  I 

For  to  my  narrow  cell 

The  echoes  come ; 
I  list,  and  hnow  AiU  weU 

The  heavenly  tone : 

Grant  me  thy  peace  I 

And  still  they  wnke  the  90fd 

I  hush  to  sleep. 
Anil  jtcorning  all  control 

She  frantic  lenp<! : 

Grant  me  thy  ]>cacu ! 


life  is  filled  with  miraculous  deeds.  They  sur- 
pass every  ordinnrv  measure  of  might  and  do- 
minion which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
exercising  o\'er  nature.  We  need  not  under- 
stand the  whole  extent  of  the  concealed  laws 
and  forces  of  nature  in  order  to  know  that  what 
we  here  read  are  miracles.  By  no  power  of  na- 
ture can  a  man  change  water  into  wine,  or  by 
Ills  mere  word  give  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  j 
to  the  deaf,  si>ecch  to  the  dumb,  purity  to  the 
leprous,  and  life  to  the  dead.  But  Jesus  per- 
formed these  miracles  as  if  they  were  natural 
to  him.  They  are  not  works  of  rft'nrf  ;  they  are 
deeds  of  independent  power.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  remove  and  Hd  them  from  his  lile 

bv  means  of  .irtifirial,  sn-r:illcd  n.itur.il  ex;)Iana- 
tions.  In  vain  !  One  might  as  well  obliterate 
from  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Cssar, 
military  deeds  or  battle-fields.  What  would 
retnrnii  ?  TTi^^  niir.irlcs  fMrin  too  cssenti.il  a 
part  of  his  life  and  activity  to  be  thus  removed. 
His  history  iivoutd  immediately  become  unintel- 
ligible. 

His  mirrrcles  were  the  lh!n:j«!  winch  drew  the 
people  in  crowds  to  him,  excited  the  envy  of 
his  adversaries,  formed  the  subject  of  many  dis- 
piite<;  with  his  opporicn;';.  which  they  did  not 
deny,  but  only  tried  to  extricate  themselves  by 
tracing  them  to  demoniacal  skill. 

The  apostles  appeal  to  these  deeds  as  recog- 
nized facts,  of  whicli  m;uiv  witnesses  were  liv- 
ing. Acts  X,  38.  Aral  after  the  days  of  the 
ai)ostles,  the  Ajjologist  Quadratus  speaks  of 
jhose  healed  or  awakened  from  the  dead  by 
the  Lord,  who  were  living,'  at  the  time  he  wrote — 
beginning  of  second  century,  in  short,  the 
historical  realty  of  the  miracles  Jesus  per* 
formed  is  undeniable. 

(to  Mi  OOHCLUaBDt.) 


And  she  hath,  in  her  rage. 
Bruised  wing  and  breast 
Beating  against  hef  cage— 

give  :iic  r*:<  '. 
Gr.u'.t  nic*  thy  peace! 

O !  opc  the  prison  door, 

Unhbtd  the  chain, 
liet  the  bruised  pinion 

All  free  again ! 

Grant  me  thy  peace  I 

Or  quench  the  spirit's  fire, 

An<i  clip  the  wing, 
And  queit  the  strong  desire 

To  soar  and  Ung  I 

Grant  me  thy  peace ! 

THE  ANSWER. 

Ah  !  weary  caged  soul, 
Why  bruise  thy  breast? 

^Vhy  heat  thy  quivering  wing  f 
\Yhy  this  uiirc&t  ? 

Take  but  my  peace ! 

Thy  cage  is  truly  close, 

Anfl  through  its  Iraf: 
Heaven's  echoes  sweetly  float 
Dovim  from  the  stars. 
Take  but  my  peace ! 

*T  '\^  but  to  xv.iVe  fhce,  soul. 

I  hid  them  cofne  ; 
That  .scorning  base  control, 

Thou  si  rl;  thy  home. 

T.ikc  but  niy  peace  1 

I  "quench  thy  spirit's  fire.*" 

I  "clip  the  tringr 
I"(|iicll  the  strong  desire 

To  soar  and  sing.^" 

T^  but  my  peace  ] 

Nay,  I  have  lit  the  fire, 

And  bid  it  burn  ; 
Poured  out  the  strong  desire  j 

Now  in  return 

Take  but  my  peace  I 

In  quiet  resting  list 

Those  heavenly  tones ; 
Let  not  a  note  be  missed. 
They're  from  thy  home. 
This  is  my  peace. 

Thus  I  can  "  ope  the  door, 

Unbind  the  chain. 
Let  the  bruised  pinion  soar 

All  free  again." 

Thus  is  my  peaces 

Knf>\\i:it^  it  win  not  roam, 

liiu  heavenward  soar, 
There  to  repeat  the  uong 

Forcvrrtnore. 

Tiiis  is  n;v  peace. 
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IT  is  sometimes  well  to  stimulate  our  own 
ambition  by  reciting  the  achievements  of 

tliosc  wlio  have  preceded  us — "to  ,Tv:\kc  re- 
membrance of  the  mighty  dead"  whose  mem- 
ories but  for  our  care  would  be  left  to  sleep  in 
silence  and  oblivion.  Of  one  of  these,  mighty 
in  infcllctt  and  prer-niii'.ent  in  virtue,  I  have 
gathered  such  memorials  as  were  witiiin  my 
reach,  and  shall  esteem  myself  most  happy  if 
the  result  of  tliese  atttdies  should  add  to  the 
luster  of  his  fame  as  a  scholar,  that  c;r'-,iter 
glory  which  bis  biographer  has  tailed  to  give 
him—the  name  of  a  religions  reformer. 

Giovanni  l^ico  della  Mirandola,  .son  of  tlu- 
prince  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia,  was  born 
in  the  year  1463.  He  died  at  the  early  a*,'e  of 
thirty-two,  but  not  twfore  he  I>ad  acquired  not 
(iiilv  .in  Italian,  hut  also  a  universal  reputation. 
He  was  the  most  emiueot  scholar  of  the  Court 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  which  was  then  the  cen- 
ter of  polite  Ulerature.  Polilian,  from  whose 
life  of  Pico  a  portion  of  the  m.Tt*  Ha!  of  this  es- 
say has  been  drawn,  says  lliat  "  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance, as  well  with  the  ancient  authors  as 
with  the  literature  of  his  own  day,  was  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  to  a  Florentine."  Poli- 
tian  was  himself  the  author  of  the  opera,  and  a 
very  learned  man,  white  the  attainments  of  Lo- 
renzo the  M.ignificent  arc  univci. sally  known. 
Pico  himself  attributes  to  the  poetry  of  Lorenzo 
the  vigor  of  thought  of  Dante,  and  the  harmony 
and  polish  of  Petrarch. 

The  (leatli  of  liis  fat'.ici-  left  his  education  to 
the  care  of  his  mother  when  he  was  very  young. 
The  masters  whom  she  provided  were  aston- 
ished to  find  nil  the  qualities  of  a  professor,  a 
quick  appreciation,  tenacious  memory,  and  cor- 
rect taste  in  so  young  a  chilti.  A  poem  winch 
he  bad  heard  only  once  he  could  repeat  back- 
ward as  well  as  forward,  and  though  he  learned 
thus  quickly  he  yet  retainer!  nil  that  lie  iiadonce 
acquired.  His  mother  dt^-si^acd  him  for  the 
Church,  and  sent  him  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
the  University  of  P.nlo^^na,  to  learn  pontifical  or 
canon  law,  which  he  studied  with  great  patience 
for  two  years.  He  made  a  digest  of  these  laws, 
which  was  considered  an  e.xtraordinary  work  for 
a  chihi.  l>nt  not  satisfifd  with  these  studies 
he  left  Bologna  and  visited  alt  the  celebrated 
schools  and  colleges  of  Italy  and  France,  sought 
out  each  .scholar  of  distinction,  and  entered  into 
minute  discussions  with  them  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  Before  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  manhood  he  was  recognized  as  a 
philo.sophcr  and  div-nr.  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  tcnowiog  twenty-two  languages.  One 


of  his  frieiuls  says,  that  "his  attainments  were 
such,  that  although  he  was  scarcely  ignorant  of 
any  thing,  he  was  yet  as  studious  as  if  he  had 
every  thing  to  learn.'*  He  himself;  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  say.s,  "Lately  I  devoted  a  whole 
month  of  nightly  as  well  as  daily  application  to 
the  Hebrew-^ow  Arabic  and  Chatdaic.  You 
see  what  ardency  of  desire,  added  to  labor  and 
diligence,  can  effect  even  when  the  c.npacity  is 
none  of  the  strongest."  He  was  extremely 
modest,  always  deprecsCting  the  praises  of  his 
friends,  or  ])romislng  to  become  what  they 
thought  he  -already  was. 

The  years  in  which  Mirandola  lived  were 
eventful.  It  was-  a  remarkable  era—the  hour 
l>efor('  the  dawn,  when  the  blackest  darkness 
of  night  was  chased  away  by  the  light  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. Alexander  Sixth,  perhaps  the  most 
wicked  man  that  ever  live<l,  had  occui)icd  tiie 
Papal  chair  four  years  bcfcirc  Mii  iiu'Mla  i*ik.!. 

The  art  of  printing  was  discovered  some 
years  before  his  birth:  four  years  before  his 
death  Columbus  found  the  .\ew  World;  Sav- 
onarola, the  great  Italian  Rcfnrmer,  was  his 
contemporary  and  friend  ;  and  not  many  j  ears 
after  his  death  came  the  Reformation.  But  this 
Reformation,  although  more  boldly  pursued  in 
Germany,  England,  and  Swil'zerlaud,  was  per- 
haps quite  as  efficiently  aided  in  Italy.  There 
it  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  spiritual  thrall- 
dom,  and  the  religious  reformer  most  preach,  at 
the  same  time,  civil  liberty. 

Thus  did  Savonarola;  and  he  expiated  his 
offense  at  the  stake.  But  what  eonld  be  hoped 
in  a  country  enslaved  by  snrh  a  power  as  (he 
Papacy,  a  power  which  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
had  bound  themselves  to  uphold  in  order  (hat 
their  own  powers  mi<iht  be  in  return  upheld — ■ 
awirkerl  cojiartnership against  the  sacred  rights 
of  tlie  people.  But  the  Italians  did  what  they 
could.  There  arose,  from  lime  to  time,  men 
who  decried  the  errors  of  the  Paparv  ;  who 
struggled  and  taught  others  to  struggle  against 
its  power. 

Jesus  in  such  sweet  hymns  as  this : 


Savonarola  taught  men  to  look  unto 


"  JetiN,  be»t  Gomfert  of  my  muI, 
Be  Ihou  nqr  only  IdM, 
If  7  Mtnd  EUnar,  ftam  my  »i» 
My  dfwr  to  heaven  above; 
O  lofty  goc^xtncM,  tove  divine, 
Bte»t  ii  ihe  muI  raade  ene  with  thine  I" 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  although  the  usurper  of 

the  liberty  of  the  Flnrcntine  Republic,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  increase  of  light  at  this 
time  by  tlie  fostering  care  which  he  gave  to 
learning.  He  was  also  the  friend  of  Savonarola, 
and  sent  for  him  when  he  was  dyii  a  proof 
that  he  shared  his  views.    In  the  next  century 
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were  Cialiieo  and  that  brave  Venetian,  Surpi,  or 
Fnk  Paolo,  who  willistood  the  concentrated 

power  of  the  I'apnt  v  which  I'aul  III  hurled  at 
the  N'ciK'tian  Republic  and  at  him. 

Tlierc  was  also  IMco,  who  may,  not  without 
reftson,  be  classed  with  Savonarola  and  tlie  other 
great  reformers.  His  bio;;rapher,  Politian,  con- 
siders Mirandola  only  as  a  scliolar,  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  makes  no  mention  of  his 
religious  opinions.  Indeed,  he  devotes  less 
than  half  a  pnge  to  Savonarol.i  himstir.  who 
was  tlien  exciting  all  Italy  by  his  opinions  and 
his  cIor|uence.  He  was,  perhaps,  not  interested 
in  tl'.ose  things.  But  the  internal  evidence  of 
Mirandola's  lelt<  rs,  the  propositions  which  he 
boldly  expounded  at  Rome  itself,  his  love  of 
retirement,  the  religious  works  he  wrote,  his 
friendship  with  reformers,  and  the  i)roHigate 
chanictcr  of  the  Popes  of  his  day,  malce  it  more 
than  probable  that  he  was  something  besides  a 
mere  student  of  profitless  lore.  He  loved  re- 
tir(  nieiit,  and  witlulrew  himself  from  tlic  i  .  r  of 
curiosity.  He  speaks  like  the  ancient  pliilo.>o- 
pliers  who  groped  in  darkness  for  the  Ii;;ht 
which  they  yet  never  found,  of  the  delights  of 
solitude,  self-converse,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
of  his  wish  for  nothing  external.  Uut  the  soul 
of  Picus  saw  ligilu  which  these  others  could 
not  sec.  and  the  words  ilu  y  uttered  in  ijjnorance 
were  frauj^ht  with  mcaninjf  when  he  spoke  them. 
But  he  emerged  from  his  retirement,  and  went 
to  Rome  in  such  a  spirit  as  led  Taul  to  J<  i 
lem,  n»>t  knowing  the  things  that  .should  bet'all 
him  there."  **I  shall  speedily  set  out  for 
Rome,"  he  writes,  **in  order  to  hazard  an  ex- 
periment, probably  not  without  danger.  If  my 
undertaking  be  in  any  measure  successful,  it  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  mercy  of  God  ;  his,  there- 
fore, be  the  praise.  But  if  I  fail,  let  it  be  as  the 
\  natural  consequence  of  my  own  we.ikncss."' 
'  He  excited  great  wonder  by  proposing  and  | 
arguing  nine  hundred  propositions  on  various  | 
subjects.  Thirteen  of  these  were  selected  and 
censured  by  the  r<ii  r.  ns  ',vc  have  seen, 
this  was  not  unexpected.  1  wo  oi  these  proposi* 
tions  explain  the  spirit  of  bis  mind,  and  show 
'  what  manner  of  man  this  was:  "Neither  the 
cross  ol  Christ  nor  any  other  image  should  be 

.idoreil." 

•  The  l>ody  of  Christ  is  on  the  altar  in  the 

ceKItr.*lion  of  the  sacrament  withovit  the  con- 
version uf  the  substance  of  tlie  bread  into  his 
body."    It  has  been  said  that  he  was  silenced,  \ 
and  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  censure  of  the  j 
l*ope.  but  the  apology  or  explanation  of  his  . 
doctrines,  which  he  wrote  from  Florence  in  the 
following  year,  does  not  favor  this  idea.  Ailer 
the  death  of  Lorenzo  he  retired  to  a  country 


seat  which  he  iiad  given  him,  and  wrote  treatises 
on  Genesis  and  the  Psalms.  He  soon  after  | 
died ;  it  is  not  said  by  what  means,  but  we  may 
not  doubt  that  it  was  in  that  peace  which  was 
su  dear  to  his  iieurt,  and  in  the  patience  and 
faith  of  tlie  saints.  We  may  judge  the  temper  ' 
of  his  mind,  and  tlie  influence  he  had  on  tho>e 
connected  with  him,  from  the  fact  that  his 
nephew,  another  Giovanni  Pico,  wrote  a  life  of 
Savonarola. 

His  epitaph  is  in  \\w  tliurch  of  S.in  Marco, 
at  Florence.  But  it  is  so  lost  among  a  multi- 
tude of  others  on  the  walls  of  this  ancient 
church,  that  only  one  specially  interested  could 
discover  it.* 


SPIRITS  OF  MISCHIEF. 


DO  you  believe  in  invisible  spirits  of  mis-  ' 
chief?  1  do.  My  whole  life  h.is  been 
iiift.  <t(  !  vitli  thorn.  They  arc  of  various  kin<!s. 
I  coidd  name  a  long  catalogue  of  lliein,  wl)0.sc 
presence  1  have  detected  at  various  times.  But 
one  there  is  so  busy,  and  yet  la/y — so  unjirinci- 
pled,  and  yet  assuming  such  airs  of  conscience— 
so  wanton,  with  yet  the  pretense  of  gooil  heed, 
that  I  am  out  of  all  ])atience  with  liim. 

Alter  perl'orming  the  pro]ier  incantations.  I 
have  evoked  his  name.     It  is  Carelessness,  i 
Other  spirits  are  limited,  both  in  spheres  and  | 
functions.    Unt  this  one  is  uhitiuitous.  ami  lays 
its  hand  to  evciy  variety  of  miscited.    It  infests 
my  study,  my  parlor,  my  kitchen,  ar.d  my  cellar. 
It  devours  my  substance,  and  provokes  me  to 
ill-temper.    If  I  go         tin  i  ity  to  lite  countty, 
tlie  imp  travels  taster  tiian  1  do.  and  ai)|K-.irs  to  i 
me  as  a  hostler,  or  a  gardener,  or  a  simple  day-  \ 
laborer.  \ 

This  sjtirit  of  evil  loves  to  go  under  the  name 
of  Nobotly.  It  was  Nobody  that  left  the  wii>- 
dow  open,  through  which  the  slorm  beat  and 
siHjiled  my  book.  It  was  .Nol'ody  that  broke 
my  favorite  cotTee-cup;  that  set  tlie  cat  to  t.u 
milk  out  of  a  cut-glass  preserve  dish  which  llic  ^ 
grocer  hit  with  his  foot,  and — ^not  to  pieces,  for 
that  would  have  been  a  consol.ilion— but  1  rrtkc 
just  enough  to  be  loo  good  to  throw  awiiy,  and 
not  good  enough  to  keep.  . 
It  was  Nobody  that  ate  my  nuts,  put  my  salad 

*  Ii  «.u  -  opicd  for  me  W  a  triad  in  FIOTftKr*.  wha  (Aw 

M.irc>iiii.[;  ut  >i  <cv<'r.ii  n<  i:!  -,  at  ImI  SmomtA  diMidud 
bec»  couceileii  by  w>me  g.irUiic)i. 

JwdHie 

JOANNKS  MIKAM>()I.A. 
Ob.  An.  S«L  UceedmBit  vis  An.  mu.  j 
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oil  in  the  sun,  left  my  ice-box  open,  devoured 
my  cream,  put  damp  sheets  on  my  I  't  <!. 

1  track  this  liberty  in  my  books,  whose  leaves 
have  been  badly  cut  or  smouched'with  dirty 
finger-marks;  in  my  portfolins,  where  the  costly 
I  engravings  have  been  touched  with  sweaty  fin- 
gers, or  on  the  paper  broken  with  careless  hand- 
ling. It  was  Nobody  that  left  tbe  Icey  in  the 
area  door,  ready  for  the  thief  s  hand ;  that  de- 
voured the  fabulous  quantities  of  tea  and  su^ar  \ 
that  took  my  fine  handkerchiefs ;  that  broke  all 
my  china  which  I  found  stowed  in  a  barrel  down 
cellar ! 

It  was  Nobody  tlut  left  her  %vork  in  my  sit- 
ting*chair,  with  ^e  needle  lying  in  ambush  for 
me ;  but  I  assure  you,  it  was  not  Nobody  that 

'    jumped  up  quicker  than  be  sat  down;  that 

i    was  I ! 

I       I  have  often  watched  for  this  Nobody,  and 

^  should  I  cvt  r  <  ,^tc!)  li!m,  with-mt  iii'lL;t-  or  jury, 
I  I  will  work  him  such  liarm  as  will  be  an  exam- 
I    pie  to  all  miscreants  1 

But  how  many  nameless  other  disguises  has 
'     this  arch  spirit  of  Carelc«;sne?:«;  pnt  on  I    It  is 
j    my  opinion  that  more  harm  has  come  to  busi- 
I    aess  by  reason  of  Carelessness,  than  by  the 
I    instrumentality  of  all  thieves,  swindlers,  and 
counterfeiters  to5;t!l»er!    It  is  a  universal  en- 
emy.   In  spite  ol  its  fair  face,  and  silver  speech 
I    of  excuse,  every  man's  hand  should  be  ruth- 
lessly set  against  it.    Carelessness  is  permitted 
to  do  mischief,  which,  if  performed  intentionally, 
would  be  doomed  crimes.    It  is  a  pick-pocket, 
aud  yet  keeps  respectable  society.    If  not  a 
burglar,  it  Is  n  house-destroyer.    It  strip*;  nff  i 
the  shingles,  it  drops  the  clapboards,  it  breaks 
tiie  window-pane,  it  tears  the  ckMlies,  molds 
sour  bread,  l  ums  the  meat,  wipes  my  mouth 
^vith  soiled  napl, ins,  feeds  me  with  UTT^rnnred 
I     knives.    It  founders  my  horse,  batters  my  car- 
I    liage,  saws  my  wood  a  foot  too  long  for  the 
'     stove,  d^  my  boi  (!ers  too  early,  and  destroys 
I     half  mv  unspronfcd  treasures.    I  am  |>estered 
.     and  tormented  with  Carelessness — an  atrocious 
I    criminal,  whom  no  one  can  arrest,  whom  no  one 
!     can  convict,  the  cidv  one  that  I  kr.ow  nf.  in  t!ic 
I     world,  that  has  a  chartered  right  to  commit 
every  conceivable  wrong  without  criminality, 
and  to  make  a  demi-gnd  of  his  invisible  spirit, 
and  to  lte.it  it  a'lntit  as  a  sort  of  imyMT<inna!  sec- 
ond self  on  whom  they  lay  all  blame  for  their 
own  misdeeds. 

Important  letters  are  not  written,  and  the 
suit  goes  wroncf,  "Ah,"  says  the  man.  "  Care- 
I  le&sncss,  Carelessness  !"  With  a  ciieery  voice 
yon  ask  a  man  after  his  wife*s  health  whose  fu- 
neral you  attended  last  week.  "  What  Careless- 
ness," you  say,  as  if  //,  xxoxyon,  were  culpable. 
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You  wound  a  friend  deeply,  and  make  it  all  right 
by  assuring  him  tluit  "it  was  Carelessness — 
nothing  more."  You  put  a  choice  engraving 
on  the  sofa,  through  Carelessness;  in  a  few 
minutes  sit  down  upon  it.  "  Alas  !"  cried  tlie 
nwnfr.  ''^X  dear  me!"  you  innocently  respoiul ; 
•'  tliai  was  very  careless."  You  snatch  up  a 
babe  from  tlie  floor,  wrong  end  upward,  aud 
aUemjit  to  aiiinast.'  tlie  young  mother's  indig- 
nation. "l>,  excuse  my  Carelcssne^is !  What 
was  I  thinking  about !"  The  surgeon  cuts  a 
main  artery,  during  an  operation,  and  soothes 
tlic  dving  fellow  with  the  a.ssurance  lint  *•  it 
was  wholly  undesigned;  it  was  a  slip;  indeed, 
it  was  Carelessness." 

If  ever  I  am  called  to  re-mske  the  Code  of 
Morals,  in  tlie  very  f^rist  place,  higher  than  vices 
or  crimes,  1  shall  mark  down  CarclessDCJis. 

It  is  not  only  an  egregious  sin,  but  the  heart* 
less  mother  of  nearly  every  Other  sin  known  to 
afflicted  humani^l 


STRAY  THOUGHTS  IN  QUIET  HOURS. 

MAGGIE  was  busy  at  her  morning  duties, 
while  1  watched  her  from  my  quiet  cor- 
ner ;  watched  her,  and  thought  in  a  listless  way 
how  much  more  excellent  was  the  work  of  her 
hands  just  then  than  tliat  of  mine.  A  picture 
of  contented  iiidustrv  was;  she  as  «.he  stond 
there  by  the  kitchen  table,  where  a  motley  array 
of  plates,  and  cups,  and  dishes  innumerable 
were  spread  out  before  her,  spread  out  there 
wailing  to  perform  their  part  in  tlie  domestic 
drama.  Such  shakings,  aud  rubbings,  and  sifi- 
ings,  such  stirrings  and  poundings  as  she  car- 
ried on  before  my  eyes.  Then  a  great  round 
doughy  cushion  rolled  out  from  under  her 
hands  and  stood  there  in  a  trembling  heap ;  a 
trembling  heap  that  she  seized  and  rolled  over, 
and  over,  and  over  with  astonishing  pit'ence 
and  perseverance,  till  I  almost  pitied  the  tum- 
bling mass — OS  if  it  were  a  thing  of  life.  Thrust 
into  an  oven  and  subjected  to  furnace  heats, 
'  \\at<  lied  v.ith  a  merciless  eye — ah  me,  what  a 
tearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  housemaid's  hands! 

These  things  I  saw  from  my  comer,  and 
many  others  too ;  all  this  I  thought  and  even 
more,!  vaguely  ponderinj;  on  the  transformations 
that  were  going  on  there— pondering  vaguely, 
till  by  and  by  another  page  was  opened  before 
me,  and  this  was  hn\v  it  happened. 

In  a  row,  fair  and  comely,  stood  three  round 
loaves,  the  fruition  of  I^Iaggie's  handiwork,  three 
round  steaming  loaves.  As  I  looked  at  them, 
s'nndinc:  there  in  their  perfect  coiii])ictii)ti,  and 
thought  of  all  tl>at  had  happened  to  them,  1 
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OTIIIIK  rLUPLiu'S  CHILDREN. 


Ll'LU  !  come  In  nnv.  ;  it  is  time  for  mam- 
ma's biiby  10  be  undressed  and  go  to 
1)cd,''  called  Mrs.  Lovett,  from  her  sitting-room 

win'linv. 

*-.\'o,  no,  Ln!u  7iw;V,"  answered  "mamma's 
Ixi!)}/'  witlj  a  stamp  ol  her  little  foot  and  a 
sbnicc  of  her  Httle  h«ad. 

O  :  O ! "  in  a  chiding  tone.  "  Lulu  does  n't 
mean  that." 

"Yes,  she  do^^  answered  baby^  defiantly. 
And  tlic  Mack  eyes  flashed  out  the  truth  of  the 
lost  assertion. 


seemed  to  see  something  not  altc^ther  unlike 

many  a  passage  in  the  lives  of  mortals,  the 
shadowy  type  of  many  a  mystery  in  our  soul's 
discipline. 

Tliese  earth-lives  are  only  our  transition 

state,  I  fancy ;  a  transition  state  somewhat 
like  that  which  Maggie  calls  lier  baking* 
day."  because  we  are  the  unwrought  material 
w.iitinc:  for  the  touch  of  tlie  Master's  hand — 
tlie  skillful  touch  that  shall  bring  out  the  soul's 
hidden  excellencies. 

The  siAings,  the  stirrings,  and  moldings  that 
I  saw  just  now,  that  seemed  SO  pitiless,  were  all 
needful,  else  the  finished  whole,  purified  and 
complete,  had  never  gladdened  my  eyes,  so  ' 
there  needs  come  to  us  many  a  sifting  and 
molding,  that  thn  cirthy  chaff  mav  be  tnlcon 
from  us,  that  our  souls  may  become  fashioned 
after  the  similitude  of  our  great  Pattern. 

If  wc  well-  ,ihn_;cther  like  tliosc  I'-higs  which 
Magijie  has  i;i  li.tnd,  I  sii[:i| ;<)st?  liko  llicm  WC 
should  be  sure  to  come  lortli  in  some  form  of 
excellence  wlien  our  disciplines  were  all  over. 
Ijut  alas  for  us,  tliat  \vl-  arc  sometimes  obstinate 
and  sell-willed  ;  that  we  so  often  refuse  to  hear 
the  Master's  voice,  and  even  presume  some- 
times to  lift  our  weak  arm  against  the  Omnipo- 
tint— alas  for  us!  For  so  it  happens  thni,  ivlieti 
the  chastening  rod  is  heavy,  when  the  pruning- 
knife  is  shari),  and  the  furnace  verj'  hot,  we  be- 
come distorted,  and  mangled,  and  warped,  the 
flames  consume  instead  of  purifying,  and  we 
h.ive  left  to  us  only  a  charred  and  blackened 
remnant  of  our  glorious  birthright. 

O,  ye  who  are  smarting  and  writhing  under 
tlie  rod,  hearken  to  the  precious  call,  "  Come 
uijto  me  I"'  for  here  is  peace  and  rest  for  thee. 
Complain  no  longer  that  the  great  Refiner  seeks 
y<iiir  purifying  ;  only  see  to  it  that  yc  learn  these 
lessons  of  patience  and  trust ;  so  shall  ye  be 
glorified  in  the  day  when  it  shall  be  said  of  you, 
« It  is  enough.'*— W.  Q^imby. 


Mamma  was  mortified.   Her  visitor  was  an 

unwilling  spectator  of  this  small  rebellion,  and 
mamma  apologized.  She  really  never  knew 
Lulu  to  speak  so  before ;  she  was  usually  so 
docile,  and  so  affectionate  in  her  obedience; 
she  must  have  learned  t!rn^c  nnughty  words  of 
little  .Minnie  Gray,  her  (our-year-okl  neighbor, 
who  had  been  in  to  ])lay  with  her  an  hour  or 
two  that  afternoon.  She  never  would  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  if  she  had  not  heard 
it  somewhere. 

Perhaps  kind  little  Mrs.  Lovett  would  have 
felt  her  mortification  increased  had  she  over- 
heard .Mrs.  Gray's  remark,  at  tea-time,  to  her 
husband : 

"Our  Minnie  is  getting  an  odious  habit  of 
making  up  faces,  and  I  believe  she  has  learned 
it  of  Mrs.  Lovell's  little  girl — tliat  child  is 
alwa\-s  making  up  faces,  and  none  of  our  chil- 
dren ever  had  that  habit.  How  much  mischief 
tliey  do  learn  as  soon  as  they  get  large  enough 
to  go  out  with  other  children !" 

Mrs.  Fairly  goes  to  the  school-house,  and 
tells  the  teacher  that  she  has  noticed  that  her 
son's  report  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be  ;  but 
if  the  teacher  will  move  his  scat  away  from  the 
Drake  Ixiy,  who  always  whispers  to  htm  and 
jiiakes  !nni  laugh,  she  thinks  he  will  have  a 
ter  record.  The  teacher  knows,  meantime,  that 
this  innocent  mother's  son  is  the  very  ringleader 
of  all  the  mischief  of  the  school-room.  Tlie 
quietest  and  most  conscientious  l>oys  in  school 
have  been  seated  next  him,  but  nuue  can  be 
found  who  are  proof  against  the  conti^on  of 
his  habits. 

Are  the  parents  all  blind  ?  and  do  Uiey  all  1  re- 
lieve that  nothing  wrong  originates  with  their 
cl)ildren7  Does  it  never  occur  to  little  Mrs. 
I.ovctt  thnt  her  "l  lcssed  baby''  has  a  spark  of 
temper  and  self-will  of  her  own,  and  liiat  "^'I 
won't"  and  a  stamp  of  the  little  foot  are  the 
natural  way  of  manifesting  it?  Does  .Mrs. 
Gray  suppose  no  child  nf  liers  caj>al>le  of 
"  making  up  faces  "  till  .somebody  else  is  seen 
to  do  it  ?  and  do  the  boys  need  to  take  lessons 
in  throwing  stones  before  they  practice  the  ait 
in  the  public  streets  ? 

Alas !  poor  weak  human  nature,  which  would 
blind  the  eyes  of  others  if  it  can  not  close  its 
own  to  the  fanlt^  of  its  rhildrrn.  Why  attempt 
to  lay  the  blame  on  the  neighbors'  children  r  Is 
it  not  full  as  wise  and  safe,  while  we  teach  the 
little  ones  to  avoM  COpj'ing  the  faults  and  mis- 
takes of  others,  to  teach  them  watchfulness  of 
their  own  little  hearts  and  their  own  budding 
desires  and  propensities,  that  they  may  eaify 
learn  to  grap))Ie  with  temptation  in  its  most  >b> 
sidious  forms  t 
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LITTLE  TWINETTE. 


!  willingly  have  feasted  tlie  \vliole  community  on 

- —   him,  but.  iitjh  !  wlio  would  eat  such  a  flavored 

ITTLE  TWIN  El  IE  had  just  skipped  '  creature?  Some  were  disposed  to  try,  but  1 
oat  of  her  shell,  {f  shell  it  might  he  catted,  |  need  not  tell  yon  that  they  were  lazy,  ill-bred 


and,  with  half  a  hundred  of  her  srrambling 
sisterhood,  was  ready  to  go  forth  to  seek  her 
fortune.  One  would  think  that  the  mother  of 
such  a  brood  would  have  felt  some  anxiety 
about  provisions  for  th;  m.  but  dame  Spider  h.ifl 
not  a  bit.  Shf?  knew  that  each  was  supplied 
with  an  ample  spinning-jenny;  that  all  knew 
perfectly  their  trade  of  spinning  and  weaving 
without  the  toilsome  process  of  learning.  May- 
flics  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  she 
hoped  at  least  that  her  children  had  inherited 
industn,-  enough  to  keep  them  from  starving, 
with  all  these  advantages  in  their  favor.  For 
herself  she  was  growing  old  and  gray,  and 
determined  to  stick  to  her  sty  nook  in  the  old 
rafter  as  long  as  she  livi  d. 

"There  are  a  few  enemies  you  must  always 
look  oat  for,  my  dears,*'  she  said.  **Don't  let 
any  of  the  ivasp  family  ever  catch  you  napping. 
Whenever  you  hear  one  of  these  wretched  kid- 
nappers hissing  and  buzzing  around,  be  sure 
you  scuttle  behind  a  rafter  or  under  a  shingle. 
Keep  your  ears  open,  and  you  have  nothing  to 
fear,  as  they  always  give  you  fair  warning.  If 
you  do  not  they  will  seize  you  in  their  sticky 
claws  and  drag  )'Ott  into  their  miserable  htits  | 
of  cl.iy,  and  there  pick  your  tender  limbs  to 
pieces  to  feed  their  detestable  brood.  liut  look  ; 
at  me,  and  see  to  what  age  and  size  ym  may 
grow  if  you  only  use  the  same  prudence.  I 
was  a  match  for  one  of  tlie  miscreants  in  my 
day,"  chuckled  the  old  dame. 

'*He  made  bold  to  fiice  me  iti  my  den,  and 
quicker  than  thought  I  spun  a  dozen  threads 
aViiiitt  him,  tying  down  his  w?ngs,  and  tangling 
up  his  legs  so  he  could  not  kick  himself  loose. 


spiders,  accustomed  to  eat  whatever  came  han- 
diest \'nn  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
my  ttcars,  that  you  come  of  a  very  old  and  high- 
bred family.  A  great  Uue-botile  Ay  may  an- 
swer for  dinner,  once  in  a  while,  and  it  is  very 
crcditiiblc  to  be  able  to  capture  them.  Still 
house-flies,  of  a  superior,  sugar-fed  quality,  are 
much  more  desirable  food. 

'"Always  beware  of  housemaids  with  tho.se 
terrific  weapons  they  arc  so  fond  of  flourishing 
over  their  heads  and  under  their  feet  Slow 
gains  are  generally  surest,  and  it  is  part  of  a 
s],!iler's  rr.ift  In  !;cei>  out  of  harm's  way.  This 
quiet  old  gaitci  is  a  safer  place  than  the  tine 
carpeted  rooms  below;  but,  alas!  all  young 
spiders  ha\e  to  Irarn  prudence  by  experience. 
Even  children  profit  but  little  by  a  mothers 
advice the  old  lady  moaned  a  sigh,  and  wiped 
her  eyes  with  a  silken  handkerchief  finer  than 
any  princess  ever  oxvned. 

"But  now  good-by,  my  loves.  Kiss  your  old 
mother,  and  hurry  oflT  to  get  j^oiir  dinners.  If 
anv  of  vou  have  b.id  luck  in  huntine,  vou  on 
always  find  a  spare  leg  or  wing  in  the  old  home 
nest,"'  ' 
Little  Twinette  kissed  her  mother  alon^  with 
rest,  and  then  skippe«I  otT  q^.i}  ly.  rpiitc  dad 
tiiat  the  long  lecture  had  come  to  an  end.  So 
happy  and  full  of  life  was  she  that  she  did  a 
great  deal  of  running  back  and  forth  just  for  the 
fun  of  it.  Hut  at  length  she  grew  a  little  tired 
of  her  capers,  and  thought  to  herself,  "All  this 
will  never  get  me  a  dinner."  So  she  began 
very  busily  to  spin  herself  a  pretty  whtel- 
shapcd  web,  with  rays  shooting  out  from  the 
center,  as  regularly  arranged  as  if  she  had 
O,  what  a  thrashing  and  crashing  the  giant  I  employed  an  engineer  to  lay  it  out  for  her. 


made,  but  I  had  him  I  Kver\  mn\  r  he  made  I 
threw  another  loop  around  him.  He  tore  up 
many  hundred  j-ards  of  my  stoutest  twine  that 
iliy,  but  it  did  him  no  good.  Ah,  my,  what  a 
day's  work  that  was  I  How  my  bones  ached 
w  hen  the  sun  went  down  I  But  the  glor)-  of  the 
victory  made  ample  amends.  Re  lived  some 
time,  .-ind  I  used  to  walk  arOimd  him  quite  fre- 
quently, throwing  another  line  over  him,  just  to 


Till  !  .  when  all  was  done,  she  took  her  station 
in  the  center,  and  there  she  sat,  as  immovable 
as  a  dead  fly.  But  she  was  a  giddy,  impatient 
little  thing,  so  she  kept  wondering  in  her  small 
head  why  the  flies  ditl  not  come.  She  was  all 
ready  for  them.  Once  she  frightened  away  a 
silly  little  fly,  that  had  come  very  near  her  vtth, 
by  suddenly  starting  to  make  a  spring  before 
.she  was  sure  of  I»er  game.    That  made  the 


tantalize  him.  Of  course  all  my  neighbors,  far  |  silken  web  vibrate,  and  away  flew  the  fly.  Twi- 
and  near,  came  over  to  see  my  show.   I  would  [  nette  had  not  yet  learned  that  anglers  must  not 
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pull  up  the  line  at  the  first  nibble.  There  were 
a  good  many  false  alirrns  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  and  the  poor  little  thing  began  to 
despair  of  even  a  musketo  for  her  dinner-table. 
She  frit  nshrimefl  tn  c^n  home,  and  determined 
to  fast  before  she  would  do  that.  But,  at  last, 
trhen  she  began  to  think  she  must  tiy  some 
other  spot,  along  came  a  fine  fat  fly,  and  heed- 
h  ssly  poked  his  nose  into  the  very  thickest  of 
the  web.  Twinette  had  a  noose  around  him  in 
a  twinkling,  and  then  another  cable  was  slipped 
about  his  wings,  and  so  on  till  he  was  cased  in 
an  armor  of  silk.  T'>tit.  like  tl'.e  captive  queen's 
fetters  of  gold,  they  held  him  just  as  fatally  as 
if  they  had  been  made  of  the  roug^hest  hemp. 
So  Twinette  dined  siimptiinusly  as  a  royal 
spider,  and  had  enough  left  ia  her  cupboard  for 
a  very  good  supper.  In  the  afternoon  she  de- 
cided to  lake  her  work  and  go  a  visiting.  I  am 
afr.iu;  tlio  si)i(lfr  would  l.iui^h  ;it  the  fine  crochet- 
work  in  which  you  pride  yoursell  so  much;  and 
I  presume  your  Brussels  lace  looks  like  a  fish» 
net  to  her  sight-observing  eyes.  Twinette  had 
four  little  bags  of  thread,  each  one  with  over  a 
thousand  holes  in  it.  When  she  wished  to 
crocliet,  her  &sh{on,  she  set  all  her  little  reels 
to  work,  nnd  in  one  I'nc  were  nvcr  f-r.tr  thou- 
sand of  these  delicate  threads.  Siie  did  not 
have  our  toilsome,  clumsy  way  of  going  down 
stairs.  .She  merely  fastened  her  rope  to  a  rough 
point  in  the  ceiling,  and  swung  herself  down 
like  a  fairy. 

The  first  call  she  made  was  on  an  old  hermit 

who  lived  in  a  close-matted,  funnel-shaped  cell, 
lie  looked  rather  grim  and  .surly,  but  Twinette 
was  not  afraid.  She  knew  he  was  second  cousin 
to  her  mother,  so  she  ventured  in  to  say  a  word 
about  the  fine  weather.  Old  Grim  looked  at 
her  with  a  frown,  and  at  last  remarked  that 
**yonng  folks  were  better  ofl*  at  home,  attending 
to  their  housework,  than  to  be  spinning  so  much 
useless  street  yarn.'' 

Twinette  was  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  this 
hint;  she  only  laughed  a  little  laugh  at  the  old 
croaker,  and  skipped  off  aij.Tin  to  find  some 
more  social  neighbor.  She  found  one  at  last, 
just  to  her  mind  — a  tliorough-going  gossip, 
who  wouki  not  take  the  trouble  to  sj^n  a  wheel- 
wcl>,  Ilut  made  an  irregular  one.  "cris-crn^sed" 
in  every  direction.  She  chatted  and  iaughed 
the  whole  afternoon  away,  and  found  her  )  oung 
friend  so  charming  she  invited  her  to  .stay  to 
tea.  Twinette  was  keen  cnoi!<rh  to  reflect  that 
she  could  thus  save  her  supper  for  breaklast,  so 
she  gladly  accepted  the  invitation. 

Her  new  acquaintance  gave  such  glowing 
accounts  of  her  life  below  stairs  that  the  inex- 
perienced young  spider  was  quite  dazdcd.  Flies 


I  were  plenty,  too,  in  spite  of  the  war  always 
w.iged  .against  them.  Twinette  determined,  be- 
fore many  days,  to  see  for  herself  this  wondefiiil 
land.  But  she  kept  her  idea  to  hem^lf ;  for  in 
her  Iieart  she  did  not  admire  particul.nrly  her 
hostess,  whose  careless  home  building  cerutnly 
did  not  proclaim  her  as  belonging  to  the  xery 

i  F.  F.  \'.*s  of  spider  land. 

It  wns  not  for  scvcr.il  dnys  tli.it  Twinette 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  her  plan.  Jleanwhile 
she  had  spun  a  web  near  the  sugar  box,  so 
many  flics  were  always  humming  about  there, 
but  one  day,  when  the  maid  came  to  fill  her 
box,  she  whirled  it  away  in  a  twinkling.  Poor 
little  Twinette  had  just  time  to  run  up  the  rafter 
to  the  very  tnp  of  the  roof,  and  there  she  re- 
m.iincd  panting  for  dear  life,  and  thinking  tiiat 
mother  was  right  in  saying  that  slow  gains  were 
the  surest. 

She  determined  to  turn  lier  fright  to  account, 
however,  so  the  next  time  the  girl  appeared  she 
hid  herself  in  the  folds  of  her  dress  and  de- 
scended in  safety  to  the  country  she  hnd  so 
longed  to  explore.  Every  thing  was  so  ncrv 
and  str.mge  that  for  a  time  she  was  quite  bewil- 
dered. Hiding  must  now  be  reduced  to  a  sci- 
ence. She  must  bid  farewell  to  the  lazy  life  she 
had  led  in  the  garret,  gossiping  and  hunting  for 
flies  at  her  leisure.  Spreading  nete  in  the  dark 
was  labor  lost,  for  flies  love  the  sunshine.  But 
if  she  wove  in  the  light  Susan's  broom  was 
more  than  likely  to  swoop  it  up,  without  a 
thought  of  the  labor  it  had  cost  to  make  such  a 
delicate  fabric.  So  all  da\  Inn:^^  slie  was  forced 
to  sit  in  her  sly  nook  and  take  an  observation, 
while  she  looked  with  lor.;^in'^  eyes  on  the  flics 
that  buzzed  in  and  out  over  the  dinncr-tahle. 
At  last  she  chose  a  site  which  s\\ii  thought  would 
be  safe,  and  wove  a  little  net,  for  spiders  niUht 
eat,  if  it  is  at  their  peril.  She  had  such  indif- 
ferent success  that  she  felt  she  was  paying  dear 
for  lior  fine  acrommodatinn'^.  Velvet  cnii)cts 
and  shining  mirrors  couid  not  satisfy  a  hungiy 
stomach.  Often  she  wished  herself  safely  back 
in  her  quiet  garret  home,  but  the  way  never 
seemed  open  when  she  was  inclined  to  return. 
She  had  become  quite  skillful  in  dodging 
brooms,  however,  though  it  \v.i$  trying  to  sec 
her  handiwork  destroyed  so  often. 

At  last  she  resolved  to  extend  her  travels  a 
little,  so  when  a  window  was  left  up  she  sl}1y 
crept  over  the  sill  <ind  fouod  herself  in  the  heart 
of  a  beautiful  ^nrden. 

The  first  acquaintance  she  made,  as  she 
swung  herself  lightly  into  a  tree  by  means  of 
her  rope  ladders,  lived  in  a  little  lur.jse  made  of 
a  few  leaves  bound  together  by  spiders'  twine. 
It  was  a  cool  and  cozy  retreat,  with  gicen  w.'Jls 
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on  every  side,  and  all  the  siKtlci  Iiad  \o  do  was 
Ui  sally  fortb  at  his  door  and  seize  the  silly  prey 
that  might  chance  to  come  too  near. 

^  Ucware  of  the  rolNiis,  my  dear,"  he  said  at 
parting,  "the  greedy  creatures  will  cat  a  thou- 
sand spiders  a  day  it'  tltey  can  catch  them." 

*^What  dangers  beset  us  on  every  side," 
tl  nK^ht  }x>or  little  Twinette  as  she  hid  under  a 
leal,  just  as  one  of  the  bold  redbreasts  came 
wliistring  into  the  garden.  She  slipped  away 
and  ran  down  the  bank  of  the  tittle  trout-pond, 
and  took  a  view  of  her  airy  figure  in  the 

water  as  &hc  swung  from  a  spray  of  tiger-lily. 

With  her  keen  eyes  she  noted  a  little  "whirl- 
about"' spinning  the  surface  of  tlu-  ii.  iid.  and 
inst.uuly  he  disappeared  into  the  depths  below. 
A  close  investigation  by  means  of  her  four  sharp 
peepers  disclosed  the  fiict  that  a  number  of  her 
family  h.id  constructed  a  sort  of  diving-bel!  and 
lived  here  'anther  the  water,  sumptuou-sly 
oo  aquatic  injects. 

*'How  many  ways  there  are  of  gettlnga  living, 
to  be  sure,''  said  little  Twinette,  but  she  had  no 
£iincy  for  a  closer  acquaintance  with  this  new- 
found cousin.  On  the  whole,  she  was  not  pleased 
with  the  water  scenery,  she  had  so  many  hair- 
breadth e'-rapes  while  in  its  vicinity,  so  she  re- 
turned to  iicr  old  quarters  in  the  house.  By 
means  of  much  dodging  and  watching  she  man- 
aged to  pick  a  scanty  living  In  the  dining-room, 
but  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  her  when  the  house- 
keeper's broom  did  not  brush  away  in  a  moment 
the  work  of  hours.  She  never  knew  when  her 
roof  was  .safe  except  in  darkness,  and  tht  n  the 
flies  too  were  asleep.  Finally  she  made  bold  to 
venture  back  to  her  old  home.  It  took  much 
stratagem  to  accomplish  this,  but  at  length  she 
sutcecded  and  skipped  up  the  old  roof-tree  a 
happier  oud  wiser  chick  than  when  she  left  it. 
Her  old  mother  was  hale  and  hearty  In  her  den, 
quite  pleased  to  hear  an  account  of  her  child's 
travels,  and  much  interested  in  the  latest  news 
from  the  regions  below. 

Indeed,  my  dear,  I  never  informed  you  that 
a  co/.y  nook  behind  the  hrnlc-ca'^e  was  my  birth- 
place. There  we  lived  on  very  happily  for 
weeks.  The  house  was  In  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
ceUent  lady  then,  who  was  ver)'  friendly  to  our 
jjeoj)!e.  Slie  «1id  not  mind  if  we  spun  our  webs 
in  every  window  corner,  and  would  leave  us  un- 
disturbed for  weeks  together.  But  ah  me,  how 
times  are  changed!  Where  will  you  find  such 
a  persecuted  r.ice  now  ?  Till  our  fortunes  mend, 
my  dear,  I  think  you  would  do  best  to  stay 
where  you  are  and  eat  your  bread  in  quietness." 

Twinette  resolved  tn  fn!1aw  this  good  advice, 
and  to  be  henceforth  a  contented  little  spider  in 
her  safe  aiul  comfortable  home.  Here  she  spun 
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her  wcli';  anr!  pickec!  her  fly-bones  nt  her  ca<;e, 
and  tried  to  be  ;u>  good  a  little  spider  as  she 
knew  how.  So  she  grew  in  time  quite  old  and 
plumj),  antl  one  morning  as  she  was  sunning 
herself  on  the  eaves  an  iruhjsfrious  ^wallow 
espied  her  and  took  her  oil"  in  a  twinkling  to  her 
nest  There  she  furnished  a  nice  breakfast  for 
one  of  her  hungry  little  nestlings,  and  little  Twi- 
nette's  cares  and  labors  were  all  over  forever. 

Is  it  not  a  kind  Providence  that  provides  such 
a  quick  and  easy  deatli  for  these  lilUe  creatures, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  die  a  lin^n  ing  death 
by  starvation  after  tliey  are  loo  old  to  catch 
their  food? 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GARMENT. 


O GRANDMOTHER,  see  my  beautiful 
new  dress  I  "  excl.iimcd  a  gayly  attired 
little  girl  skipping  into  ii  ji  L;randmothei '>  b<  d- 
room — "see  how  it  sets,  and  how  becoming 
it  is!" 

She  walked  to  and  fro  before  her  grandniotlier, 
and  turned  around  this  side  and  that  side. 

"Very  |)retty,''  said  her  grandmother,  faintly 
smiling,  "but  it  is  not  what  I  sbouM  choose 

for  you." 

''O,  father  says  pink  is  so  becoming  to  my 
complexion  I  What  color  should  choose, 

grandmother?''  and  the  little  girl  fingered  the 
trimmings  on  her  pink  robe  as  If  no  trimmings 
equaled  hers. 
"I  should  choose  white,  pure,  shining  white," 

said  her  f;randniother.  *'I  know  of  such  a 
dress  which  1  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
wear." 

"Mother  says  I  tear  wliite  dresses  so,  I  do 
not  deserve  to  have  one,"  answered  the  little 
girl. 

"That  which  I  speak  of  will  never  tear." 

"O,  grandmotlicr.  think  how  awfully  1  look  in 
my  out-grown  wSiite  dress  I  "  and  the  child  seemed 
to  shrink  from  the  very  thought  of  another 
white  dreis. 

"This  you  (duKl  never  outgrow." 
Always  lit  me ;  w  hy,  grandmother,  you  do  n't 
mean  so !" 

"  Yes,  my  little  girl,  it  will  always  fit  you." 

"Now,  gr.iiu!::ioihtr.  you  are  making  fun;" 
and  yet  the  little  giil  looked  into  her  grandmoth- 
er's face,  and  saw  that  it  looked  mild  and  serious 
as  if  ever  did. 

"Could  I  burn  it  ?  '  asked  the  little  questioner : 
for  she  remeinl  crcd  on  a  cold  Winter's  day 
what  a  hole  the  hot  stove  made  in  her  new  plaid 
dress, 

"No  fire  can  burn  it,''  answered  tlie  grand- 
mother. 
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**  N'or  sun  fade  it  ?" 

"iNo,  neiilier  can  the  rain  wet  it," 

"O,  giaDdmotherl  I  know  now,  It 's  made 
of  asbestos — you  mc  in  an  a^lx»stos  dress,"  and 
she  leaned  uj5on  her  firandmother's  knee,  look- 
ing into  her  lace.  Perhaps  all  children  know 
that  asbestos  is  a  nnineral  that  can  be  made  into 
threads,  and  ^vove  into  garments  which  heat  can 
not  consume. 

Tlie  grandmother  shook  her  head. 

**}f  it 's  .such  a  beautiful  white  I  shall  soil  it 
ver\'  easily,  !  sniinose." 

"  Yes,  you  could  easily  soil  it ;  even  a  thought, 
a  wrong  thought,  would  sully  its  delicacy.*' 

''O,  grandmother!"  cried  the  little  girl  looking 
very  incredulously  upward,  "bow  funny!  I 
should  be  afr^d  to  wear  it** 

"  But  it  will  shield  you  from  harm.*' 

'  I  should  like  that;  is  it  so  very  strong, 
!  then?" 

j       "So  strong  my  little  girl  would  never  wear 'it 
I    out,  and  then  it  becomes  more  beautiful  the 
longer  you  keep  it,  if  you  keep  it  carefully,"  said 
I     the  good  lady. 

*'How  careful  Nancy  would  have  to  be  in 
washing  it!"  exclaimed  the  child. 

"I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  need  washing." 
"O,  grandmother!  well,  will  it  be  becoming.' 
sliall  I  look  pretty  in  it?"  asked  the  little  girl 
e.igcrly, 

''You  could  wear  nothing  so  beautiful.  It 
has  some  precious  ornaments,  a  great  deat  hand- 
somer and  more  costly  than  your  gold  cliain  or 
your  coral  necklace."  The  ejres  of  the  child 
danced  with  delight. 

"Are  they  always  worn  with  it?" 

"Yes,  always.  You  should  never  lay  fliem 
aside  for  fear  of  losing  them." 

"Why,  I  never  saw  such  a  dress,"  and  she 
looked  thoughtfully.  "Where  can  I  buy  one?" 

"Tiiere  is  one  already  bought  for  you,  my 
child." 

<*0!'*  and  she  looked  surprised,  "O,  I  am  so 
glad  !  wlio  did  buy  it  for  me?** 
"Your  best  Friend." 

*-You,  grandmother,  did  you  buy  it?  How 
very,  very  good  of  j'OU,"  said  she,  earnestly  re- 
garding lier  grandmother's  face. 

"  No,  it  was  not  I— a  better  friend  tlian  I," 
and  she  spoke  solemnly. 

"O,  you  mean  something,  grandmother,"  cried 
the  child.  *•  Please  tell  me  what  you  do  mean. 
What  is  this  dress,  so  wonderful !  I  am  sure  I 
want  one.** 

"This  dress,  .so  wonderful,  is  the  garmeui  of 
salvaiio/t.    It  wns  hnught  by  Jesus  Christ  .il 
great  price,  even  his  life;  its  ornaments  are  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit   Will  my  dear  tittle  girl 


.  wear  tliis  beautiful  garment.'"    The  sweet  and 
j  solemn  earnestness  of  the  lady  touched  tlie  i 
heart  of  the  child.  ■ 
I     "  I  wish  I  could,"  breathed  the  little  one,  her 
head  bowed  low.  ' 

**Then  wonid  you  have  a  wardrobe  for  eter- 
nity, my  Mary,  fitting  you  for  the  company  of  i 
the  hcavenl'v  Imsts  of  the  worl  !  \n  rnrre 
the  redeemed  shall  hymn  their  songs  of  praise ;" 
and  the  grandmother  pressed  the  little  child  to 
lier  1:)0iS0m  and  breathed  over  her  the  prayer 
of  love. 

Who  will  not  wear  this  beautiful  garment?  I 
who  will  get  ready  bis  wardrobe  for  eternity?  | 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD  S  I'RAYER. 

IN'  nnf»  of  ihc  n.'irrow  strode  near  t!ie  ^T;•:rchc 
St  Hoaore  resides  a  poor  working  timily 
who  have  lately  been  laboring  under  great  dis-  i 
tress.    Tli<-  witc  had  been  for  smnr  time  ilLand 
the  Inisband  has  ju.st  met  .in  nccidcnf 

which  has  prevented  him  from  following  I»is 
usual  occupation,  so  that  his  family  of  five  chil- 
dren often  snfff  r  from  hunger.  Among  the  chil- 
dren was  a  little  intelligent  girl  who  every  u.iy 
.ittcnded  tlae  charity  school,  but  who  has  been 
obliged  to  stop  at  home,  to  attend,  as  best  she 
could,  to  her  little  brothers.  She  had  been 
taught  at  school  that  Uiose  iu  distress  ought  to 
address  themselves  to  God,  and  the  Idea  entered 
her  mind  that  if  she  sent  a  letter  to  God,  relief 
would  follow.  She.  tliei  cf  tc.  c;<^t  pen,  ink.  .md 
paper,  and  wrote  the  letter  asking  for  healUi  for  | 
her  parents,  and  bread  for  herself  and  brothers. 
Thinking  that  tlie  poor-box  which  she  had  seen 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Rock  was  the  letter-box 
of  God,  she  took  an  opportunity  of  stealing 
quietly  out  of  the  room  and  running  off  to  the  , 
church.  While  looking  round  to  see  that  no  | 
one  was  near,  an  elderly  lady  noticed  her  move- 
ments, and,  thinking  she  was  at  some  mischief 
stopped  her  and  inquired  what  she  was  doinj. 
.\fter  some  lu'sit-ition  slie  roi^fcsscd  '.'u?  olject 
of  her  visit  to  the  ciiurcii,  and  showed  the  letter. 
The  lady  took  it  and  promised  the  child  that 
she  would  take  care  that  it  .sliould  reach  it.s  des- 
tination, asking  at  the  same  time  to  what  address 
the  answer  must  be  sent,  which  the  child  gave, 
and  returned  home  with  a  light  heart.  On  the 
followincr  morning  on  opening  the  door  of  the 
room  she  foiuid  a  large  basket  tilled  with  ditfcr  i 
cnt  articles  of  wearing  apj>arel.  sugar,  money, 
etc.,  the  whole  packed  up,  witli  a  direction-card, 
iiti  w.is  wiilten  "  Ri\-f'^tuc  du  boit  Dii  u." 

.Some  hours  after  a  medical  man  also  came  to 
give  advice.  •  { 
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JHE  I^^AMILY  piRCLE, 


Imitative  Habits  of  Ciiildrfn.— "  I  think." 
says  Jolm  Lodce,  *'  I  may  say  that  of  all  men  we  meet 
with,  nine  parts  out  of  ten  arc  wliat  they  are,  rockI  or 
ci.il,  vstful  or  Qot,  Lpy  their  education.'"  lu  tlic  long 
period  which  elapses  between  the  birth  of  man  and 
tliat  of  his  arriving  at  maturity,  ample  time  is  affordc<l 
for  impianting  and  cultivating  good  piii>ci|»lcji.  It  :s 
deplorable  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  osten- 
siMy  <k\  otcd  to  education  .should  l-c  given  to  attiuisi- 
tion  of  mere  accompiishmenu,  or  to  tliOi»c  studies 
which  appertain  to  worldly  advancement 

"\Vc  5!iRlit  ih*  precious  kernel  of  the  MoiiBj 
And  toil  lo  ptili-.!!  it>  roiieh  m.it  nltmr  : 
A       deportment,  minners  Rrarcd  with  eaae, 
Elc|Mt  frame  and  fijciire,  fonned  to  plciue. 
An  «|ualhie*  thai  se«m  to  comprehend 
Whatever  jurcnts,  RuarHinns,  ?c(>Otils  inlcnd." 

Nothing  can  l>c  well  with  the  child  till  the  cU  an 
Ijcart  and  the  riuht  spirit  arc  given.  And  these  ate 
God's  Rift'',  l'»t  ■'  <  are  |^*en  when  the  ground  is 
proparcd  and  when  tlicy  are  sought— given  jost  as 
the  yellow  corn  i.s  given  when  the  farmer  has  done 
hift  best  for  the  crops. 

When  yon  are  amon^  \-oar  children,  do  you  ever  ; 
think  how  closfly  vou  are  watehed?   The  firoup  of  ^ 
latlghing,  romjiinc  little  fines  are  no  idle  observers  ' 
of  your  nrti.  .i.~  ;  t!   v  .ire  I)iisily  storing  tip  materials 
for  thiiikiiiji,  aiitl  t.\.implc«i  for  future  imitation,  and 
will  surprise  you  one  day,  when  yoti  scarcely  cxpect 

it,  with  a  copy  of  yourself. 

I.*onidas,  the  sr huolm.t.stcr  of  Alexander  the  Gr«:at, 
was  awkvvaid  in  his  p.:\U  nitd  manners,  and  the  coi\- 

f|iK  riir  of  tlic  world  coiiM  never  overcotne  the  defects 
he  n-  quired'.is  a  child  hy  intitatiiiK  his  tutor.  "  .Vow 
I'm  crandfathcr,"'  says  the  little  boy  in  a  pojudar 
j>rinf,  and  he  !onn;;c.s  in  an  arm-chair,  spectacles  on 
no.sf,  newspaper  in  hand,  and  pip>c  in  month.  "  I.ct 's 
play  at  beil^  husband  and  wife,"  s.aid  a  little  prl  to 
a  plavmate;  "then  I  must  scoM  ti  c  rhiklrcn,  and 
jou  and  I  must  quarrel,  and  tiaii  I  must  cry,  and 
yon  roust  bang  the  door,  and  then  we  11  m.-d<c  it  up 
.i;.;ain."  It  was  not  an  agreeable  pictiue  of  married 
;iic,  but  it  was  an  epitome  of  what  liie  chiki  had 
seen.  "little  jntchcrs,"  says  the  homely  proverb, 
"  ha\  e  lent;  cars  ihcy  have  large  eyes  al.<;o.  and 
what  they  ^cc  and  hear  they  practice  at  fust  in  their 
play,  and  in  real,  life  afterward.  Their  very  sports 
are  a  mimicrv  of  evcrv  ilc'  cvi^ffnri",  r«  rehearsal  of 
duties  vet  to  l>c  disch.aiged,  and  liie  habit  of  doing 


right  or  wr4inc:,  of  being  kind  or  cruel,  false  or  true, 
is  uained  by  ol>servation  of  your  d.tily  conduct. 

If  you  neglect  to  keep  a  gootl  and  cheerful  temper, 
your  children  copy  your  example,  an<l,  fretliil  in  their 
moods,  openly  rebellions  or  stillenly  olxdicnt  to  your 

conuunnds,  moro.se  or  violent  to  each  other,  luake 
their  ])l,iythings  suffer  from  the  ill-htiuwr  learnofl 
of  you.  A  bad  example  pervades  a  whole  system 
with  astoTiishing  rapidity;  a  co!i!  wind  creeping  in 
through  a  half-opened  window,  on  a  dri^^ly  day,  wiil 
soon  make  itself  felt  thron:.;h  the  house;  Z  sra<^y 
chimney  will  assert  itself  from  kitchen  to  garret  in 
booty  flakes  anil  stifling  .>inien  ;  an<l  so  will  a  l  ad 
tem]>cr  prove  infections  in  a  iioiisehokl,  and  be  fonnd 
most  ditiicu't  to  eradicate.  Who  has  n"t  hc.ird  a 
mother  wonder  how  it  hap[>cns  ih.if  her  ch)l<iren  arc 
so  c  n  i.'i  L ; -'»iuc  among  themselves,  and  sc>  apt  to  l-c 
restive  under  her  control  unless  kept  in  with  bit  ,?nd 
briilJe,  while  tlie  originating  cause  has  plainly  been — 
her  own  uncertain  temper  I 

SttAKl.NT.  Hands. — 'rhcrc  is  a  significance  in  the 
diflfcrent  modes  of  sh:ikli  lj  In',  which  indicates,  so 
far  as  a  single  act  can  do,  the  character  of  the  ]iersnii. 
The  reader  wlio  has  ol)servcd  mav  recall  the  pernl- 
iarities  of  dilTcrcnt  perscms  with  w  hom  lie  has  shaken 
haniis,  and  thus  nf>te  how  characteristic  was  the 
simple  act.  lltnv  much  do  wc  learn  of  a  man  <-r  a 
woman  by  the' shake  of  the  hand  ! 

Who  would  cx|icct  to  get  a  handsome  dimation  at 
all — from  one  who  puts  fjut  two  lin^Lis  to  ]>c  shakt  n, 
and  kecp.s  the  others  bent,  as  tipon  an  "itchii  ;; 
paln» Tilt  f  ni  '!  coldly  held  nut  ti)  be  shaken,  and 
drawn  away  aj:ain  a.s  soon  as  it  decently  may  !«  , 
indicates  .i  coUl,  if  not  a  .selfish  .md  heartless  ih.ir.u  - 
tcr  ;  while  the  hand  which  seeks  yours,  and  unwill- 
ingly reliu(iui.shc-s  its  warm,  hcaity  clasp,  belongs  to  j 
perwn  with  a  genial  disposition  and  a  ready  sym- 
pathy with  his  I'clUnv-men. 

A  right  litatty  grasji  of  d.t  h.uiii  indicates  warnitti, 
ardor,  executivcncs.s,  and  .strength  of  character  ;  whiie 
a  soft,  lax  touch,  without  the  grasp,  indicatc.s  the 
opi>ositc  Lharacteristics.  In  the  grasp  of  peisoits 
with  large-hearted,  generous  minds,  there  i.s  a  kind 
of  "  whole  soul "  expression,  most  acceptable  to 
kindred  spirits.  But  when  Mrs.  Weakness  presents 
vou  with  a  few  cold,  clammy,  lil'eless  fingers  for  you 
to  shako,  you  will  naturally  think  of  a  hospital,  an 
infinnary,  or  a  tomb. 
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In  a  momentary  squeeze  of  the  hand  how  much  f>f 
the  heart  oozes  through  the  Angers  3  Who,  that  ever 
experienced  it;  has  ever  forgotten  th«  feelini;  con- 
veyed by  the  el<x|ucnt  pn  hl  of  the  ha:nl  of  a 
dying  friend,  when  the  tongue  liad  ceased  to  speak  ? 

There  are  foolish  persons  who  think  it  pretty  to 
have  soft,  wet,  cold  hands,  when  the  fact  is,  it  is  only 
an  evidence  that  they  are  ill ;  or  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  circnUtion  of  the  blood  is  partial  and  feeble,  they 
are  not  well ;  and  unless  they  bring  a!x)Ut  a  chan<;c, 
and  iiulucc  warm  hands  and  warm  feet,  by  the  nec- 
essary liodily  exercises,  they  arc  on  the  road  to  the 
grave.  Cold  hands,  cold  feet,  and  hot  head  are 
indications  of  any  thing  but  health. 

Time  was  when  aristocracy  deigned  to  extend  a 
single  finger,  or,  at  most,  two,  to  l)c  shaken  by  humble 
democracy.  Even  now  we  hear  of  instances  in  which 
"  my  noY)Ie  lady  "  repeats  the  offense  when  sahited 
liy  a  more  humble  individual.  This  is  an  indignity 
which  no  true  man  or  woman  will  either  offer  or 
receive.  Refinement  and  true  gentility  give  the  whole 
hand,  and  respond  cordially,  if  .U  all.  This  is  c<|niva- 
knt  to  saying,  "You  are  welcome;"  or,  when  part- 
ing, *'  Adien  \  God  be  with  yon  !*' 

Tm:  Art  jik  not  IlEARiNa— The  art  of  not  hear- 
ing is  fully  as  important  to  domestic  happiness  as  a 

cultivated  ear,  for  which  so  much  money  and  time  is 
expended.  There  are  so  many  things  which  it  is 
painful  to  hear,  many  which  if  heard  wll  disturb  the 
temper,  andtdetract  from  contentment  and  happiness, 
that  everv-  one  should  be  educated  to  take  in  or  shut 
out  sounds  at  will. 

If  a  man  &lls  into  a  violent  passion  and  calls  me 
all  manner  of  names,  the  first  word  shuts  my  ears, 
and  I  hear  no  more.  If  in  my  quiet  voyage  of  life 
1  am  caught  in  one  of  these  dmne^tic  whirlwinds  of 
scolding,  I  shut  my  e>t<5,  as  a  sailor  would  furl  bis 
sails,  and,  making  all  tight,  scud  before  the  gale.  If 
a  hot  and  restless  man  1)egins  to  inflame  my  feelings, 
1  consider  what  mischief  these  sparks  might  do  in 
the  magazine  below,  where  my  temper  is  kept,  and 
instantly  close  the  door.  * 

Does  a  gadding,  mischict'-ni.iking  fellow  begin  to 
inform  me  what  people  are  sajing  about  me,  down 
drops  the  ijovtcullis  of  my  ear,  and  he  can  not  get  in 
any  furlher.  Some  |Koplc  feci  very  anxious  to  hear 
every  thing  that  will  vex  or  ani;<>y  them.  If  it  is 
hinted  that  any  c)t)c  has  spoken  of  tlicni,  tlicy  set 
about  searching  and  finding  it  out.  If  all  the  petty 
things  s.iid  of  one  by  heedics*  or  lU-iiaturcd  idlers 
were  to  be  b;  home  to  him,  he  wtmld  Ixcomc  a 

mere  walking  pin  cushion,  stuck  full  of  sharp  remarks. 
I  should  as  soon  thank  a  man  for  emptying  on  my 
bed  a  bushel  of  nettle^,  or  setting  looee  a  swarm  of 
mnskctoes  in  my  chamber,  or  raising  a  ptmgent  dust 
generally,  as  to  bring  upon  nic  all  the  tattle  of  spiteful 
people.  If  you  would  be  happy  ^vhcit  among  good 

men,  open  your  cars  ;  when  amotic;  ba<l,  slint  them. 
It  is  not  worth  your  white  to  hear  vvliat  your  servants 
say  \s\\r\\  tdcy  iri-  .ti'ltv;  what  )our  children  say 
after  they  h.ivc  slammed  the  doiir ;  what  a  beggar 
says  whose  i>ctition  you  have  rejected;  what  your 


neighlmrs  «riy  .-^hn:!;  y  -^itr  rhildrcnj  vbat  your  tit'als 
say  about  your  btismess  or  dress, 

I  have  noticed  that  a  well'bred  wom.-ui  never  hears 
an  inijiertinent  "r  vnl^-rtr  ri mark.  A  kind  of  discreet 
deafness  saves  one  from  many  insults,  from  much 
blame,  from  not  a  little  apparent  connivance  in  dis- 
honorable oonvefsation. 

A  Mohikk's  Early  TkAiMSr.. — It  ha.s  been  truly 
said  that  tu  niuthcra  wa»  delegated  the  future  good 
of  the  rising  generation.  To  her  is  given  the  SMred 
ot'ticc  of  instilling  into  the  yomig  and  tender  mind  of 
her  uiljspring  the  iwiX  precepts  of  religion  aitd  truth, 
and  all  that  is  to  form  the  foundation  of  thefr  Ibture 
i!i.ii.n;(  r.  If  such  i*;  the  m-r — wliich  no  one  will 
deny — how  careful  should  mothers  be  in  rcii}>ct;t  to 
their  diildren,  setting  before  them  good  escamples, 
teaching  them  to  shun  evil,  and  tr.  l->vc  that  which  is 
good  1  Never  make  a  promise  to  your  child  and 
break  it  OAen  have  I  heard  mothers  promise  their 
children  this  or  that,  niid  mt  keep  it.  Vou  may 
think  it  makes  no  imprc&ston  on  their  youtltftd  mi»d^ 
but  they  do  not  forget  it,  and  often  does  that  evil 
habit — lying — take  its  firsT  f'»ithold  from  the  careless 
promises  of  those  that  have  children  in  their  charge. 
C:ive  your  children  your  follest  confidence;  do  not 
let  them  fear  ym  ;  tc.ich  them  so  to  confide  in  yon 
that,  if  they  have  done  wrong,  they  will  tell  the  truth. 
When  your  child  is  afraid  of  you,  ten  chances  to  one 
he  will  tell  that  which  is  not  so.  When  thty  have 
confessed  a  wrong,  do  not  puui»h  them  unless  re- 
iwaied,  and  yon  have  cautioned  them  previously.  I 
rf  111 'Mi'  i  I  r  !::  ;  i  little  girl  bre.ik  a  costly  v.isc  ;  her 
step-mother  asked  her  if  she  broke  it;  »he  i>aid  she 
did,  whereupon  the  step-mother  punished  her  sewrdy. 
The  little  girl  reniaiked  aftciward,  "If  I  break  ar.\ 
thing  cUe  1  won't  tell  her."  Why?  Ikcauac  i>hc 
u-as  afraid  of  her;  and  for  that  reason  never  tcadi 
vour  chiki  to  f^ar  you,  but  show  them  by  your  d.ii.y 
examples  that  you  wish  them  tu  fuUww  you  in  the 
paths  of  truth  aitd  honesty.  Most  of  our  great  men 
ascribe  their  success  to  llicir  niorhcr's  early  ti.iiuiiii:. 
"My  mother  taught  me  so  and  so."  What  a  crown 
for  one  to  wear,  if  good ;  how  terrible,  if  evil ! 

Theretore,  bring  uj}  your  little  ones  duiing  their 
infancy  and  youth  in  that  way  that  in  memory  they 
can  go  back  to  the  scenes  of  their  youth,  and  think 
of  you  with  tltc  fondest  afibctionu 

A  I'll  A  r<>u  niF.  I.irriK  Folks, — Don't  cxi>rct 
too  nnich  of  them ;  it  has  taken  forty  years,  it  may 
be,  to  make  you  what  you  are,  with  all  their  lessons 
of  experience  ;  and  I  dare  say  you  arc  a  faultx  liciii:: 
at  best.  Above  all  don't  expect  judgment  in  a  child 
or  p.itience  under  trials.  Sympathize  in  their  mis- 
takes and  trouble  ;  don't  ridicule  them.  Rcnicnil^er 
not  to  measure  a  child's  trials  by  yoia  staud^U. 
"As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,"  sa}-s  the 
inspired  wriu  r,  and  beautifully  <k>cs  he  convey  to  h« 
the  deep,  faithful  love  that  ought  t<i  l>e  fotmd  in  every 
woman's  heart,  the  on&iling  sympathy  with  all  Ikt 
children's  Kriel'i.  W  hen  I  sec  children  going  to  their 
father  for  comfort,  I  am  sure  there  Is  something 
wrong  with  their  mother. 
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Let  the  memories  of  .  liildliood  be  as  bright 
as  yoa  can  make  thcin.  Grant  them  every  innocent 
pkasore  in  your  power.  We  bave  often  felt  oiir 

temper  rise  to  see  how  cr.relcssly  their  little  plans 
are  thwarted  by  older  persons,  when  a  little  trouble 
on  tbeir  p«rt  would  htive  given  the  child  pleasure^ 
tlie  memorv  .  f  h  wottld  last  a  lifcthiic.  I..i-ith, 
don't  think  a  child  a  hopeless  case  because  it  Ix^trays 
some  very  had  habits.  We  have  known  diildren 
that  secmrri  t  i  Invc  been  Ivirn  t!iirMS  liul  liars,  so 
early  did  they  dii^play  these  undeniable  traits,  yet  wc 
have  lived  to  see  these  same  children  become  noble 

riiLTi  .i:n!  \',  imti.  :inil  nnamcnts  to  society.  We 
must  confess  they  had  wise,  affectionate  pareutj». 
And  whatever  else  you  may  tie  compelled  to  deny 

V')i;r  child  by  ^  Miir  i  in  nni-taiices  in  life,  give  it  what 
it  most  values,  plenty  oi  Ujvi-. — Ff'isatpal  Methfiiht. 

That 's  Mv  Way. — Yea,  indeed^  we  are  fully  aware 
of  that,  but  why  have  i odi  a  way  ?  How  much  more 
will  it  cost  to  be  aflable  and  pleasant  than  to  be  rude 

and  churlish  ? 
That '»  my  -ony  ;  yes,  to  be  sure  it  is— to  injure  the 

feelings  of  people  by  speaking  to  them  so  rouj^hly — 
and  sometimes  frighten  the  nervous  and  timid  ones 
half  out  of  their  wits.  But  the  question  is,  have  you 
a  moral  right  to  have  such  a  way  ?  We  acknowledge 
that  yon  have  a  le£^  right  to  have  su^h  a  way  if  you 
prefer  it— but  have  you  a  moral  right?  that  is  a 
point !  We  l>clicve  you  have  not — nor  any  other 
man— and,  titerefuie,  oitght  to  change  it  at  once  for  a 
more  agreeable  way. 

No  man  has  a  moral  right  to  turn  himself  into  a 
bear  or  hyena.  A  man  might  pass  aloi>g  through 
the  streets,  striking  every  individual  he  met,  and 
when  remonstrated  with,  say,  "  O,  I  mean  nothing  by 
it,  it  iis  only  my  «  ay  I"  But  would  that  be  a  sufticient 
excuse  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  felt  the  weight 
of  his  blows  ?  We  trow  not  !  Who  would  be  willing 
to  be  knocked  down  every  time  he  met  a  certain 
man,  because  it  was  that  nun^  way  of  doing  things  ? 
And  yet  this  would  be  about  as  interesting  as  it  is 
ever)-  time  yon  spedt  to  a  man  to  tecei^'c  a  c[o>s, 
snappisli,  or  boorish  answer,  and  then,  when  you 
express  any  surprise,  be  calmly  and  cavalierly  told, 
"It  is  only  my  way  r 

What  the  wise  man  says  about  the  soft  answer  is 
none  tbe  less  applicable  to  a  kind,  cheerful,  and 
tender  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  and  therefore  we 
ciimmcnd  to  the  special  attention  of  our  moral  bears 
an  1  iivLiias,  that,  and  the  suggestion  of  Solomon, 
found  in  the  book  of  Proveil>s.  We  wish  all  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  olheiswilh  invariable 
incivility,  and  think  it  should  Iw  overlooked  with 
invariable  indulgence,  because  it  is  only  "their  way," 
to  consider  whether  they  would  like  to  be  trcitcd  in 
the  same  way  themselves.  O,  no,  that  wouUl  not  do 
at  all.  Vou  must  Ik;  very  considerate  of  their  feel- 
ings •  That  is  all  well  enough,  but  then  they  should 
remember  that  there  are  a  few  Other  people  in  the 
world  who  have  feelings  alsa 

Looking  for  Si-Iciits. — There  arc  some  people 
always  looking  out  for  slights.   They  can  not  pay  a 


visit,  the,'  ran  v.rA  ccn  recLive  .1  friend,  they  can  not 
carry  on  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  (amiiy  without 
suspecting  some  offense  is  designed  They  are  as 
touchy  as  hair-triggers.  If  they  ntcrt  nn  ncquaint- 
ance  in  the  street  who  happens  to  l>e  preoccupied 
with  business,  they  attribute  his  abstraction  to  some 
MiDtive  personal  to  thenisclve«,  and  take  umbrage 
accordingly.  They  lay  on  others  the  tault  of  their 
Irritability.  A  fit  of  indigestion  makes  them  see 
impertinence  in  evttv  Iwly  they  rome  in  contact 
with.  lunocent  persons,  who  never  dreamed  of  giving 
oflfense,  are  astonished  to  find  some  unfortunate  word 
or  some  momentary  taciturnity  mistaken  for  an 
insult.  To  say  the  least,  the  habit  is  unfortunate. 
It  Is  lar  wiser  to  take  the  more  charitable  view  of  our 
fellow-beings  and  W)l  m;;  ]!  "^e  .1  slight  is  intended, 
unless  the  neglect  is  open  and  direct.  After  all,  too, 
life  takes  its  hue,  in  a  great  de$;ree,  iWmi  the  color 
iif  our  o'.vrj  mind.  If  we  arc  Auuk  .nsl  m  nnnti-, 
the  world  treats  us  kindly.  Il^  on  the  contrar}-,  we 
are  saspicious,  men  learn  to  be  cold  and  cautious  to 
us.  Let  (he  person  gel  tl.t.  n  ;  utaiiim  of  1)cing 
touchy,  and  every  body  is  under  more  or  less  re- 
straint ;  and  in  this  way  the  chances  of  an  imaginary 
offense  arc  vastly  incrciscd.  ^'i  lu  ji'  Mptr  who  fire  up 
easily  miss  a  deal  of  happiness.  Their  jaundiced 
tempers  destroy  their  own  comfort  as  wdl  sa  diat  of 

their  friends.  They  ^a'.  l-  i'  n.  vLi  sonic  fancied  slight 
to  brood  over.  The  sunny,  serene  contentment  ol" 
less  selfish  dispositions  never  visits  them. 

WrrK  Nothing  to  Do.— What  an  anomaly  in 

creation  is  a  human  licing  with  nothing  to  do  !  The 
most  insigniticant  object  in  nature  becomes  to  him 
or  her  a  source  of  envy;  the  burds  sing  in  an  ecstasy 
of  joy;  the  tiny  flower  hidden  from  all  eves  sends 
forth  its  fragrance  of  happiness;  the  mountain  stream 
(lashes  aloi^  with  a  sparkle  of  pore  delight.  Tbe 

object  of  their  creation  is  acconi]>lished,  and  their 
life  gushes  forth  in  harmonious  work.  O,  plant ! 
O  stream !  here  in  man  and  woman  are  powers  we 
r.t  vcr  dreamed  of — faculties  divine,  eternal ;  a  head 
to  think,  but  nothing  to  concentrate  the  thoughts  ;  a 
hand  to  do,  but  no  work  done ;  talents  unexercised, 
caparitirs  tindevclojwi ;  a  human  life  thrown  away — 
wasted  as  water  poured  in  the  descrL  O,  biids  and 
flowers,  ye  are  gods  in  such  mockery  of  life  aa  this ! 

The  Foundation  ok  a  Home. — No  home  is  pos- 
sible without  love.  \\\  luisiness  marri.lgcs  and  mar- 
riages of  convenience,  all  mere  culinary  m.arri.igcs 
and  m.irriages  of  mere  animal  passion,  make  the 
creation  of  a  new  home  impossible  in  the  outset. 
Love  is  the  jeweled  foundation  of  this  New  Jerusa- 
lem descending  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  takes 
as  many  bright  forms  as  the  amethyst,  top.iz,  and 
sap])hire  of  th.it  mysteiious  \  ision.  In  this  iai>ge  of 
creative  art  all  things  arc  possible  to  hini  ;!  r_  \  <  .  th, 
but,  without  love,  nothing  Ls  pi^ssible. — .V;s.  SUkc.: 

CwMi"oKi.— The  chief  secret  for  comfort  lies  in 
not  suffering  trifles  to  vex  us,  and  in  prudently  culti* 
vating  an  uiulergrowth  of  small  pleasures,  since  very 
few  great  ones,  alas !  either  come  often,  or  are  let  on 
long  leases. 
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The  Power  cf  a  Holy  Lira. — ^The  beauty  of  a 

holy  life  coiibtilutes  the  most  eloquent  antl  effective 
persuasive  to  religion  which  one  luiman  being  can 
address  to  another.  We  have  many  \vay;>  <>t  (li)ing 
good  to  our  fellow-creatures;  but  none  so  gDoti,  so 
efikadous,  as  leading  a  virtuous,  uprighti  and  well- 
ordered  life.  There  is  an  cner]^  of  moral  suasion  in 
a  good  man's  life  passing  the  highest  efforts  of  tlic 
orator's  genius.  The  seen  but  silent  lieauiy  o£  bolt- 
ness  speaks  more  eloquently  of  God  and  duty  than 
the  tongues  of  men  and  angels.  l_xt  parents  remem- 
ber this.  The  be«t  inheritance  a  {}aren(  can  bcqueaUi 
to  a  child  ts  a  virtuous  exan)])le,  a  legacy  of  hallowed 
remembrances  and  associations.  Tiie  l»eauty  of  holi- 
ness beaming  through  the  life  of  a  lovcil  relative  or 
firiend  is  more  efiecttial  to  sti  cngthen  such  as  do  stand 
in  virtue's  ways  and  raise  up  those  tliat  arc  bowed 
down  than  precept,  command,  entreaty,  or  warning. 
Christianity  itself,  I  Ijclicve,  owes  far  the  greatest  part 
of  its  moral  power,  not  to  the  precepts  or  parables 
of  Christ,  but  to  his  own  character.  The  beauty  of 
that  holiness  which  is  enshrined  in  the  four  brief  bi- 
o.^i  aphics  of  the  Man  of  Naxareth,  has  doirc  more 
and  will  ilo  more  to  regenerate  the  World  and  luring 
it  to  an  everlasting  righteousness  than  all  otlicr  agen- 
cies put  together.  It  has  dune  more  tO  Spread  liis 
r  li^Mii  iji  tlic  ■'.  111  ]  tli  iu  nil  that  has  ever  been 
preaciicd  or  wriUen  on  evidences  of  Cluistiawity. — 

LiuJrr  .■\rou.nd  Tiiii  Cross. — The  i>oct  sweetly 
sings,  "  There 's  light  around  the  cross,"  and  u.'O  re- 
peat the  happy  strain,  "Tiiere's  Vvzhr:  ;uound  the 
cross."'  It  is  well  to  consider  tlie  deep  and  glorious 
meaning  of  these  words,  so  that  we  may  '*sing  with 
the  spirit  and  with  the  undcr>t:>;t  lin'4  al-in."  The 
cro^  is  a  .synibui  of  suffering  and  death,  i>ccausc  it  is 
an  instrument  for  the  inflictioD  of  pain  and  deatli. 
On  it  tlie  Son  ol  God,  our  Savior,  hung,  and  bied, 
and  ogotiifed,  and  expired ;  and  thus,  ^ittcrtiicing  him- 
self, made  atoitement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  This 
atonement  is  the  soul,  life,  center,  foundation,  and 
glory  of  the  Gospel  of  Chriiit.  Take  from  it  the 
atonement  and  it  is  powerless  to  save.  It  forms  the 
only  ground  of  the  sinner's  acceptance  and  favor  with 
Gud;  therefore,  the  only  way  of  salvation.  All 
preaching  and  all  religion,  without  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  is  vain  and  empty  as  the  sounding  brass  or 
linktiitg  cjntbal.  All  systems  uf  religion  in  the  world, 
except  the  Chrisdan  religion,  fiiil  in  this  great  essen- 
tial t!i'iiL;  :  for  the  way  of  the  i-  >  is  the  only  way 
to  peace  with  God,  and  purity  of  heart  and  life.  iSo 
marvel,  then,  that  Paul  says  that  he  will  know  noth- 
ing nn^nn:::  the  i>eoi)lr,  '  n  e  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  and  that  though  the  preaching  of  the  Cross 
appeared  tc  them  that  perish  foolishness,  yet  to  them 


that  were  saved  it  was  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Cod. 

No  marvel  that  he  .s.aid,  "God  for  hid  that  I  sboold 
glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  Cbri»t." 
There  is  light  around  the  cross,  because  on  it  flie 

.Sun  of  Kighteousness.  the  light  of  the  world,  was 
lifted  up.  There  is  light  arouitd  the  cross,  because 
God,  by  the  death  of  his  Son  On  it,  c.xjucsses  his  deep 
disapprobation  of  sin  with  a  voice  that  make?  heaven 
and  earth  treml)le,  and  strikes  terror  to  the  heart  of 
hell.  If  sin  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  necessary 
for  such  a  high  and  holy  one  to  suffer  so  much  to 
atone  for  it,  it  must  lie  a  cruel  and  bitter  thing 
indeed. 

l)y  the  light  around  the  cross  Cod  manifests  his 
great  love  for  the  siimcr ;  greater  love  could  not  be 
thaii  that  which  movctl  God  to  give  his  Son  to  make 
atonement  for  sin  on  the  cro«s.  that  sinners  miglit 
be  s.ivcd  from  that  awful  indign.ition  and  wrath,  and 
tril>ulalion  and  anguish  that  must  justly  fall  on  him 
who  lives  and  ilics  in  sin, 

O,  the  sweet,  lu  avenly  liglit  that  radiates  from  the 
recking  cross  of  tlic  blessed  Jesus  !  C>  ye  that  sit  in 
darkness  and  the  iihadow  of  death,  Im^I.oM  this  great 
light !  The  bright,  mysterious  glories  of  Divine 
power,  holiness,  and  love,  bcanring  from  the  cross  of 
Chiist,  should  (tx  the  admiring  attention  of  men.  as 
it  doul)tless  ilocs  cf  the  ari/;!-,  tl:at  desire  to  look 
into  these  things.  Here  arc  nii^^l.ty  motives  lor  pen- 
itence, obedience,  and  a  firm  foundation  for  (aith,  and 
the  greatest  possiltle  re.Tson  for  hope  and  lo\  e.  Thcv 
that  despise  the  atonemciU  of  Christ  must  pcriak 

Tiu:  -Skv. — It  seems  tome  that  in  the  mid>t  .:f  the 
material  ueariie^  of  the  heavens  God  mvau»  us  to 
acknowledge  his  own  immediate  presence  as  visitifif, 

jurlging,  and  IilesNing  us.  "The  earth  slifK'k.  tht- 
heaven  also  (hoj)|>ed,  at  the  presence  of  GocL"  *"  11c 
doth  set  his  bow  in  the  doudt**  and  tbtis  renews,  in 
the  sound  of  every  drooping  swath  of  rain,  his  pr^ir.- 
isca  of  evcrlaaiiiig  love.  "  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tab- 
ernacle for  the  son,"  whose  burning  bail,  which  with- 
out the  firmament  would  he  seen  as  an  intokial>lc 
and  notching  circle  in  the  blackiie&s  of  vacuity,  a  bj* 
that  iirmament  surrounded  with  gorgeous  service,  and 
tempered  by  meiliatorial  ministries  :  by  the  lirnian.crt 
of  clouds  the  golden  pavcmeiu  is  spread  tor  his  char- 
iot wlieels  at  morning ;  by  the  firmament  of  doods 
the  temple  is  built  for  his  presence  to  fill  with  \v^\t\ 
at  noon ;  by  the  fu  niament  of  clouds  the  purple  vaii 
is  closed  at  evening  round  the  sanctuary  of  his  rest : 
by  the  mists  of  ihe  tirmn-nr'i;  his  imi)lacable  light  is 
divided,  and  it;i  separated  fierceness  appealed  into 
the  sofV  blue  that  611s  the  depths  of  distance  with  its 
bloom,  aufl  til!  ^^ilh  \\lii>h  the  njountains  burn 

as  they  drink  the  o\  erflowing  of  the  daysphug.  And 
in  this  tabemaclii^  of  the  unendurable  sun  ttrith  mea. 
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through  the  shadows,  of  the  firmament,  G<xl  would 
seem  to  set  forth  tlic  ittooping  ol  his  own  majest}'  to 
men  upon  the  ihrone  of  die  fimuunent  As  the  Cre> 
at«r  of  all  the  worlds  and  tlic  Inli.iliitcr  of  (.tcrnity 
wc  can  nut  behokl  him ;  but  as  the  Judge  of  the  earth 
and  the  nreserrer  of  men  those  heavens  are  indeed 
Ills  dwclling-pt.iLC.  "Su(  .ii  iioi,  neither  by  heaven, 
fur  it  is  God's  throne  ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his 
footstool."  And  all  those  passings  to  and  fro  of 
fruitful  shower  antt  ;;r,:t',rul  shade,  and  all  those  vis- 
ions of  silver  palaces  built  aboot  the  horizon,  and 
voices  of  moaning  winds  and  threatening  thunders, 
and  :;'"iics  nf  tolorcd  robe  and  cloven  ray,  arc  but 
to  dce|>cn  ia  our  hearts  the  acceptance,  and  distinct- 
nesK,  and  deanwM  of  the  simple  wofds,  "Oiir  Ritber 
whidi  act  in  heaven.** 

The  LeaaoN  op  tmk  Locusra.— "He  spake,  and 
the  locusts  came."  Whence  came  they?  From  the 
earth  beneath.  For  seventeen  years  they  rested  under 
the  sod,  awaiting  the  day  of  their  resurrection.  Ihir* 

ing  all  these  heats  of  Summer  and  the  frosts  of  Win- 
ter they  were  being  prepared  IwDcath  the  ground  for 
this  new  life  which  they  have  now  put  on.  Before 

God's  appointed  time  there  was  no  deliverance  for 
thein,  and  when  he  spake  nothing  could  keep  them 
bade  That  Voice  was  heard  in  the  morning  of  one 
of  those  warm  days  of  flowery  June.  At  its  sound 
nuUions  of  cells  in  the  earth  opened.  He  sittke,  and 
the  loctists  came.  The  slietls  in  which  they  were 
coffined  parted  asunder,  and  they  came  forth  robed  in 
white.  Then  the  sunlight  fell  upon  them,  and  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  they  were  dianged. 
They  put  on  tlic  tli  t  p  and  gorgeous  hues  of  their 
new  life.  Gradually  their  gauze4ike  wings  expanded, 
and  they  rose  upon  the  ludmy  air  to  the  ecstasy  of  a 
new  creation.  Then,  from  every  tree  and  shrub  where 
they  could  find  a  resting-place,  there  went  up  that 
strange  music  which  has  been  filling  the  heavens  all 
the  day  long,  and  which,  could  we  understand  it,  may 
\x  their  song  of  thank^ving  to  their  Maker  and  of 
triumph  over  their  graves. 

Wliat  a  pledge  and  a  foreshadowing  is  this  of  our 
ow  II  resurrection  !  For  if  God  cares  thus  for  the  in- 
sect creation,  and  calls  them  from  their  long  sleep, 
how  much  the  more  will  he  accomplish  our  deliver- 
ance, who  arc  etiflowetl  with  immortality,  and  for 
whom  Christ  died  '.  I'he  years  of  our  sleep  beneath 
tlie  ground  may  be  symbolized  by  the  perfect  number 
s<-'  (-11,  itlikd  to  the  numerical  of  vastness,  ten  ;  some 
time  Uicrc  will  be  an  end,  and  our  redemption  will 
draw  nigh.  God  will  speak  an<l  man  will  come  forth. 
In  tliC  twinkling  of  an  cj-e  we  shall  be  changed.  This 
corruptible  will  put  on  incorniption,  and  this  mortal 
tie  dothed  with  immortality,  and  then  shall  be  brought 
to  pass  the  saying  th.at  is  written,  "Death  is  swal-  ] 
lowed  up  in  victory."  The  int-.i-scments  of  sliroud 
and  coffin  shall  be  left  behind,  and  on  angels'  wings 
will  rise  to  the  glory  of  the  saints'  cvcrl.isting  rest. 
And  through  all  that  Summer  day  which  will  know 
no  night,  there  will  burst  from  the  li]is  of  the  multi- 
tude which  no  ni:in  can  number  the  sn.iut  of  triumph 
aiul  the  song  of  thanksgiving,  "tz/yrj-  of  to  tlx  Kit  her, 


ami  to  the  Si'u,  cud  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  it  -mis  in 
the  htpttmtig,  is  luw,  and  ntr  shall  bt^  -mrld  wilkwt 
end.  Amm!* 

LOMG  SUFFERI.N'C— This  is  a  love  enduring.  If 
the  trial  comes  direct  from  God  it  is  enough.  It  is 
his  Heavenly  Father's  hand;  and  with  Luther  the 
disciple  cries,  "  Strike,  LOrd,  strike,  but  O,  do  not 
forsake  me !"  Ii  the  trial  comes  irom  Christian 
brethren,  till  it  l>c  sevenfold  seventy  times  repeated, 
love  to  Jesus  demands  forgiveness.  If  it  comes  from 
worldly  men»  it  is  the  occision  fur  tltat  m.ngnanimity 
which  recompenses  e\il  with  gocnl.  And  in  every 
case  it  is  an  opportunity  for  fallowing  the  S.ivior 
whom  sufferings  made  perfect.  That  Savior  i,  .li 
loved  the  Father  more  intensely  than  when  the  Fa- 
ther's face  was  hid,  and  when  the  bitter  cup  j)ro. 
claimed  his  justice  and  his  truth  sc\cre.  One  denied 
him,  and  all  the  disiiplcs  forsouk  him;  but  Jesus 
prayed  fur  Peter  while  I'Lier  was  cursing;  and  his 
love  foliuwul  ihe  rest,  even  xvhea  they  were  running 
aw.iy.  Jerusalem  killed  iiiin  ;  but  in  foresight  of  the 
guilty  tlecd  it  w.-is  over  Jerusalem  that  Je>us  wept ; 
and  when  the  deed  \v;ts  done,  in  publishing  p.udon 
and  the  jxace  of  G  1,  i:  wxs  at  Jerusalem  that  the 
evangelist;!  were  dirtttuii  i,.  l>cgin. 

A  Shakek  with  CliKIST. — It  is  a  sweet,  a  joyful 
thing  to  lie  a  sharer  with  Christ  ia  any  thii^.  'All 

enjoyments  wherein  he  is  not  are  bitter  to  a  soul  that 
loves  bini,  and  all  sufferings  with  Ixim,  arc  ttivi^cL 
T  he  worst  things  Christ  are  more  ti^Ty  de^ghtftil 
than  the  Kst  things  of  the  wnrhl ;  liis  aftlictions.  are 
sweeter  than  tlieir  pleasures,  his  "reproach"  more 
glorious  than  their  honors  and  more  rich  than  their 
tvt.isurcs,  as  Moses  actoiuiled  thcni.  I.ovc  delights 
in  likeness  and  communion,  not  only  in  thiii^js  ulher- 
vv  ise  pleasant,  but  in  the  hardest  and  harshest  things, 
which  have  not  any  thing  in  thcin  dc-sir.iblc,  but  only 
that  likeness.  So  that  this  thought  is  very  sweet  to 
a  heart  possessed  with  this  love.  What  docs  the 
world  by  its  hatred  and  persecution,  and  rexilings  for 
the  soke  of  Christ,  but  make  rae  inure  like  him,  give 
nic  a  greater  share  with  him  in  that  which  he  did  so 
willingly  undergo  for  im  '  "When  he  was  sought 
for  to  be  m.-idc  a  king,"  as  St.  jbarnard  remarks,  "  he 
escaped ;  but  when  he  was  brought  to  the  cross  he 
freely  yi  !■'  ^1  1  im^lf."  And  shall  I  shrink  .ind  creep 
back  from  w  hat  he  calls  me  to  suffer  for  his  sake  ? 
Yea,  even  all  my  other  troobleft  and  stilferings  I  will 
desire  to  have  statnixd  thus,  with  this  conformity  to 
the  suficrings  of  Christ,  in  the  humble,  obedient, 
cheerful  endurance  of  them,  and  the  giving  up  my 
will  to  my  Father's.— ^/vA^/fiftf/  Lei^m. 

15f..\ltifui.  FxTRACi". — The  following  waif,  afloat 
on  the  "sea  of  reading,"  we  clip  from  an  exchange. 
We  do  not  know  its  paternity,  ljut  it  contains  some 
wholesome  truths,  beautifully  set  forth  : 

Men  seldom  think  of  the  great  event  of  death  tUl 
the  shadow  ^lls  across  their  own  path,  hidii>g  forever 
from  their  eyes  the  traces  of  the  loved  ones  whose 
living  smiles  were  the  sunlight  of  their  existence. 
Death  is  the  great  antagonist  of  life,  and  the  CoM 
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thought  of  the  tomh  is  the  skeleton  of  n1!  feast'.  \Vc 
do  not  waiu  to  go  through  the  tlark  vailcy,  although 
its  passages  vaaj  lead  to  paradise ;  and,  with  Charles 
I^inb,  wc  dn  r.Dt  want  to  lie  di'.vn  in  the  muddy 
grave,  even  with  kings  and  princes  tor  our  bcdfclluvi-ii. 

Bat  the  feit  of  nature  is  inexoralile.  There  Is  no 
appeal  of  relief  from  the  great  law  which  d<  ■  <ms  us 
to  dust.  Wc  flouriiih  and  we  fade  the  leaves  of 
the  forest,  and  the  flower  that  blooms  and  withers  in 
a  day  hxs  not  a  frailer  hold  upon  life  than  the  might- 
I  iest  monarch  that  ever  shook  the  eaith  with  his  foot* 
I  steps.  Generations  of  man  appear  and  vanish  as  die 
grass,  and  the  counties;  niiilMttidc^  that  throng  the 
world  to-day  will  to-morrow  disappear  as  the  foot- 
steps on  the  shore. 

In  the  lieautiful  drani.i  r,f  Ton,  the  instinct  of  im- 
mortality,  so  eloquently  uttered  by  tlie  death-devoted 
Greek,  finds  a  deep  response  in  every  thoaghtfal 
soul.  When  al>out  to  yield  his  young  existence  .t^  a 
sacrifice  to  fate,  his  beloved  Ckiuaiuhe  asks  if  they 
shall  not  meet  again,  to  which  he  replies :  "  I  have 
asked  th:it  dreadful  question  (  f  I'lc  hills  that  look 

i eternal — of  the  dear  streams  that  flow  forever — of 
the  stars  among  whose  field  of  axure  my  raised  spirit 
I     hath  walked  in  glory.    All  were  dumb.    But  while  I  i 
gaze  u{x>n  thy  living  face,  I  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  love  that  mantles  through  its  beauty  that  | 
can  not  wholly  perislk  We  shall  meet  again, 
inantbe." 

"Thf.re's  Lir.HT  BtAOM)."— "  When  in  Ma- 
deira,*' writes  a  traveler,  "  I  »cl  otT  one  morning  to 
!  readi  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  to  gaze  upon  the 
distant  scenes  and  enjoy  the  balmy  air.  I  hind  a 
guide  with  mc,  and  wc  had  with  diAiculty  ascended 
some  thousand  feet,  when  a  thick  mist  was  seen  de- 
scending upon  us,  quite  olrscuring  the  whole  face  of 
the  heavens.  1  thought  1  had  no  hope  left  but  at 
once  to  retrace  our  steps  or  be  lost  \  but  as  the  cloud 
came  ne^rrr,  nnd  darkness  overshadowed  me,  my 
guide  ran  on  before  me,  penetrating  lite  mist  and 
calling  to  me  ever  and  anon,  saying,  *  Press  on,  mas- 
trr.  rrres  on,  there  '>  liidi'.  beyond  !'  I  did  press  on. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  mist  passed  away,  aitd  I  gazed 
upon  a  scene  of  transparent  beauty.  All  was  bright 
and  cloudless  .fixive,  ui  !  !  r-ncath  was  the  almost 
level  mist,  concealing  the  world  below  mc,  and  glis-  | 
tening  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  like  a  field  of  untrodden 
snow.  There  wn^  n-thing  at  that  moment  lactwcen 
me  and  the  hcax  ens,"  O  yc,  over  whom  clouds  are 
gathering  or  who  have  sat  beneath  the  shadow,  be 
not  dismayed  if  they  rise  before  jou.  PTew  on. 

Thirc  is  li-^ht  Ivn'nd. 

I 

'  Broken  Chains. — A  company  of  captives  were 
one  day  set  at  liberty.  For  many  years  they  had  i 
been  "  ill  l)onds,'*and  the  joy  of  being  free  once  more  I 
was  like  a  foretaste  of  he.tvcii.  Ili:t  tlicrc  \\7i>  rne  i 
who,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  his  (rtcdom,  gathered  up  i 
his  broken  fetters  and  carried  tbem  with  him  on  his  | 
homeward  journey.  Wherever  he  •^te],|v;d  lie  might  ■ 
be  beard  mourning :  *'  O,  ihe.sc  chains,  these  chains,  ( 
what  misery  have  they  catised  me  P  And  at  last  | 


death  found  him  stiU  hogging  to  his  heart  his  broken 

chains. 

Is  it  not  so  with  many  who  have  been  freed  from 

the  fetters  of  sin  ?  Instead  of  cominf^  intn  ihc  fuH- 
nesa  of  the  hberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  them 
firee,  they  aik  sighing  over  their  broken  chains.  In- 
stead of  the  Dcum  the  Mi-crere  \%  forever  on  llitir 
lips.  "  O  my  sins,  my  sins  !"  is  the  burden  of  tlic^r 
song,  notwithstanding  they  have  long  since  receii>e<1 
the  x^suranoe  of  forgiveness.  Sin.s  once  bloittd  nut 
should  be  remembered  only  to  make  us  hunibk  aud 
grateful.  The  little  child,  penitent  for  the  fiinlt  that 

has  grieved  its  loving  mother,  rcrcives  licr  kiss  of 
reconciliation  and  goes  back  to  play  with  a  h.tppy 
heart  Should  it  not  be  thus  with  God's  children  ^— 
The  Aioanee, 

There  is  Anotmkk  Man. — Dr.  Guthrie,  in  a  'a'.c 
work,  gives  the  following  description  of  a  scene  on 
the  ocean : 

During  a  heavy  storm  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  a  dis- 
masted nierchantman  was  observed  by  a  Lriti»h  frig- 
ate drifting  before  the  gale.  Every  eye  and  gb>>s 
were  on  her,  and  a  canvas  shelter  on  deck  almost 
level  with  the  sea  suggested  the  idea  that  there  >xt 
might  be  life  on  board.  The  order  instantly  soimd<, 
"  Tut  the  ship  about,"  and  presently  a  boat  is  taundxd. 
with  instructions  to'l)ear  down  upon  the  wrtiL 
Away  after  that  drifting  hulk  go  those  gallant  men, 
through  t])c  swelling  of  a  roaring  sea.  They  reach  > 
it — they  shout — and  now  a  strange  object  rolls  out  of 
that  canvas  screen  against  the  lee  shroud  of  a  broken 
mast  ILuiled  iu'.o  the  boat,  it  proves  to  be  a  man. 
with  head  an<l  knees  drawn  together,  so  dried  and 
shriveled  as  to  l>e  h.ardly  felt  within  the  ample  clothes, 
and  so  light  that  a  mere  boy  lifts  it  on  board.  It  is 
laid  on  the  deck ;  in  horr'-r  wvA  (he  crew  gather 
round  it ;  their  feelings  suddenly  changed  into  x-toii- 
ishment  It  ^ll  us  signs  of  life— they  draw  nearer- 
it  move?,  and  then  mutters  in  a  dcc]>,  sepuichral 
voice,  "  i  here  is  another  man  !  '  Saved  him»cll,  tl»c 
first  use  he  made  of  speedi  was  to  seek  to  sftve  an* 
other ! 

Christian  re.iclcr,  learn  the  blessed  lesson  taught  by 
this  thrilling  incident,  and  practice  upon  it  in  yow 
daily  life.  Has  One  lif  ir  in  above,  and  taken  you 
and  drawn  you  out  ul  m.iny  waters  ?  Arc  you  safe — 
your  feet  {danted  upon  the  Kock,  Christ  Jesns?  Tlien 
may  you  greatly  rejoice;  hut  tlicrc  tt  t  another 
man,  j^^rishing  as  you  once  were,  but  whom,  under 
Providence,  you  may  be  made  instrumental  m  saving  ? 

Ynti  have  gained  the  ear  of  a  prayer-hearing  Goti. 
Fill  not  that  ear  with  the  recital  of  your  own  wants 
alone.  Remember,  while  you  pray  for  your  own  ad- 
vance in  holiness,  that  there  are  manv  "hrr^  f«>i 
whom  Christ  died,  and  iutercccie  for  them  a!so.  La- 
bor ibr  those  about  you  who  are  in  danger.  Speak 
to  them  kindly  and  earnestly,  and  let  them  see  that 
you  arc  sincerely  interested  in  their  souls'  wdiarc. 
Sorely,  no  Christian  should  content  himself  to  rest  in 
his  own  hope  of  acceptance  through  a  crucified  Re- 
deemer while  there  is  one  other  man  exposed  ta 
eternal  death. 
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Autobiography  of  Elder  Jacob  Knait.   With  an 
iHtrodHttoty  Essay.    By  A'.  Jeffrey.  /Jfc 

341.    A>r{'  York:  ShelJon  (Sr*  Co. 

Elder  Knapp  has  been  for  many  years  a  warrior 
for  Jesus.  His  true  place  is  in  the  front  of  the  bat- 
tic,  in  the  heat  of  the  contest.  He  is  belligerent  by 
nature,  and  grace  has  turned  the  whole  force  of  his 
character  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  deviL 

A  IJaptist  by  firm  persuasion,  he  has  maintained  an 
inflexible  devotion  to  bis  conscientious  convictions  of 
denominational  tmth,  and  has  often  felt  it  his  duty  to 
use  the  distinct ;\f  iI  m  trine  of  immersion  as  one  of 
the  weapons  of  his  warfare.  He  has  been  for  forty 
years  a  successftil  evangelist;  winning,  perhaps,  full 
as  many  souls  to  Christ  and  a  gi^^'y  •'^  '"^"y  other 
minister  of  the  Gospel  during  this  age.  ^is  power 
has  been  in  his  oneness  of  purpose,  his  uncompro- 
misinjc  hostility  to  sin  in  every  foim,  his  undaunted 
courage  in  the  denunciation  of  wickedness,  liis  £uth- 
All  warrungs  to  the  wicked,  and  his  integrity  of  diar- 
acter  and  indubitable  fclhjwslnp  with  God.  Along 
with  his  successes  be  has  had  bitter  trials.  No  man 
could  enter  upon  a  career  of  such  marked  antago- 
iilsni  to  the  prejudices  of  his  c<jntcmporarics,  to  the 
hy|)ucri^ics  and  (lagrancies  of  bad  men,  without  pro- 
voking decided  opposition  and  Creating  for  himself 
malignant  enemies.  Calumny  and  abuse  have  been 
heaped  upon  him,  but  holding  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  he  has  triumphed  over  the  wicked,  and  main- 
taiiud  h»  integrity  and  the  purity  of  his  reputation 
for  forty  years.  He  has  faults ;  he  h.is  made  mis- 
takes ;  his  style  is  rough  and  eccentric;  many  of  his 
expressions  are  exceedingly  distasteful,  and  some  are 
e%-en  blasplicmous ;  his  ei^otism  ia  repuluve,  and  his 
irrewrence  is  painful.  Yet  these  eccentricities  are 
nntural  to  the  man.  They  are  n<jt  assumed  and  prac- 
ticed as  arts  of  a  pulpit  trickster,  and  their  oddity  h.is 
donbdess  been  instrumental  in  drawing  ti>e  thousands 
to  hear  him,  multitudes  of  wbom  omie  only  £rora  mo* 
tivcs  of  curiosity,  liut  go  away  whh  an  arrow  in  their 
heart  Omniscience  only  is  to  be  llie  final  judge  of 
the  prjod  and  evil  mingled  together  in  tlie  labors  of 
this  Samson.  The  book  is  very  readable  and  will 
suggest  many  lessons  to  the  rcidcr. 

TuK  Word  of  Goo  Open  ed.  Its  iMs^mUwit,  Cmton, 
and  /nferprttattoH  Cmsidered  and  Illusirtaed.  Hy 

JfeiK  Britdford  JC.  I'icrte.  \6m0.  Vp.  223.  A'au 
York:  Cariton  &*  LamAatu  Cincinnati:  Hitcheixk 
&»  HWdm. 

This  is  a  most  timely  and  v.tluablc  little  I)ook.  It 
is  i  >  adapted  to  the  wants  of  thous.ands  who  are 
;isking  tnany  serious  and  important  questions  aliout 
the  Bible.  In  brief,  lenestyle,  and  in  small  compa 
the  little  volume  answers  these  (jutstions  and  imparts 
the  needed  iufornuUon.    It  compresses  into  the 


smallest  space  possible  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
which  Is  scattered  through  large  and  costly  volumes. 
The  Origin  of  the  Diblc,  Inspiration,  the  Canon,  Rules 
of  Iiiterprelalion,  etc,  are  the  subjects  which  it  dis- 
CQSses.  To  every  BiUe  reader  who  desires  really  to 
undcrstnnfl  t!ic  ^Vord  nr.d,  to  every  young  minis- 
ter who  wishes  the  results  of  the  beat  thought  and 
studies  on  the  questions  dkcussed,  and  to  every  fitilh- 
ful  Sunday  school  teacher  who  is  de>ir(>us  of  rightly 
interpreting  the  BiUe  to  the  mind;»  of  children  we 
commend  this  little  volume.  The  book  is  issued  in  a 
very  attractive  form. 

Dkmockacy  in  Titi;  UNiTF.n  S  r  vri  s.  U'/taf  U  /ms 
Done,  H  '/nt/  il  is  Di'iitg,  and  What  it  '.i'iH  Do.  By 
Ransom  JI.  GilUt.  IZmti.  J'p.  414.  A'nu  York: 
D.  Ap^ttaH       Co.   OmemnaH:  R.  W,  CarrM 

.  We  think  it  was  the  stalwart  Luther  who,  when 
finding  and  perusini^  the  old  Bible,  exclaimed, "  Either 

this  is  n'lt  tli  j  Wiml  cf  God,  or  the  Catholic  Church 
is  not  hiii  Church."  And,  indeed,  the  thought  may 
be  carried  still  further.  Doubtless  the  first  impression 
m.idc  on  the  mind  of  the  great  Reformer  in  his  first 
readings  of  the  liuolfc  was  that  of  the  simplicity, 
l)cauty,  humanness,  and  divineness  of  Christum 
(luil.  ;ind  the  Christian  Church,  liut  wlicu  he  would 
measure  the  Church  as  it  was  in  liis  d.iy  with  the 
Churdi  as  he  found  it  in  tiie  Word,  then  he  would 
exclaim.  How  \i  the  migtr.y  I'.'.IItn  I  So  .is  wc  read 
the  first  pages  of  this  volume,  depicting  the  early  his- 
tory of  Democracy,  when  it  meant  justice,  freedom, 
human  rights,  the  equality  of  the  pco[»le,  equal  gov- 
ernment for  the  masiies,  opposition  to  despotism,  to 
oppression  and  injustice,  and  then  turn  to  its  closing 
pages  and  discover  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the 
Democracy  of  our  day,  and  contemplate  the  utter 
abandonment  of  these  great  principles,  we  too  exclaim, 
How  is  the  mighty  fallen  !  Democracy  in  its  early  his- 
tory was  the  true  doctrine  of  America ;  true  democracy 
is  in  our  day  the  real  doctrine  of  the  republic  It  is 
the  departure  of  the  great  Democratic  i>arty  from  the 
true  doctrines  of  democracy  which  has  wrought  its 
ruin  ;  and  one  of  the  most  painfill  things  in  reailing 
this  volume  is,  to  trace  the  defection  itf  tliis  parly 
from  its  first  faiih  and  purposes  till  it  has  retched  a 
])osition  of  almost  unqualified  antagonism  to  the  pop- 
ular and  humanitarian  principles  o(  its  cnriy  history. 
If  it  shall  honestly  return  to  its  first  faith  it  will  again 
conquer ;  but,  alas !  it  only  gives  increasing  evidence 
of  decrepitude  and  ilec.iv.  'I'his  volume  will  not  aid 
in  its  rcstoratior..  lustead  of  being  an  exhortation 
to  repentance  and  to  do  their  first  works  over,  it  con- 
turns  the  party  in  its  apostasy,  and  spends  itsstreilgth 
in  denouncing  what  the  true  democrat  lifty  yean  ago 
would  ha\c  atlvocatcd. 
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}     A  Treatisk  (in  Meteorology.    IV'M  a  Cdhdkm  0/ 
I         Metecroicgical  Tables.    By  EUas  Loom  is,  LI..  D., 
Pt\'f(ssor  of  Niituiid  Pkilotepky  and  Astn^imiy  lit 
Villi  CoUest.    8:v>.    Pp.  305.  Nets)  York: 

JIarper  tSr'  BroUurs.    Gncimnti:  Robert  Clarke 
6*  Co. 

Professor  Loomis  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  making 
li-xt'books.  His  mathemalical  seiies  and  hi:>  works 
on  astronomy  hav«  longf  been  popular  in  most  of  our 
Oillcyc.s  and  higtn':  K.    'IMu:  ]ncsent  volume 

will  be  wdconncd  from  his  ]>cn,  both  for  the  able 
manner  in  whidi  tie  treats  the  rabjecis  of  the  volame. 
and  for  tlic  growin;;  iiiu  :  est  and  imiJortance  attaching 
to  the  study  of  the  almost  new  science  of  meteorolog}-. 
j  The  volume  gives  evidence  of  great  care  and  patience 
in  gnihering  out  of  large  v.  <  1 :uid  elaborate  mem- 
oirs the  ol>servation8  and  materials  necessary  for 
making  the  systematic  and  compact  treatise  before  us. 
The  fiirm  is  well  adapted  to  use  as  a  text  1  f  r 
instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  the  most 
important  results  of  recent  rewarchet. 

The  Spanish  Conquest  iJt  Amekica,  and  its  Reta- 
'         .'/,  //  to  tlu  History  of  Slavery  ami  the  Goitrittihttt 

of  Colonies.    By  Arthur  Helps.    fWL  /T.  S:i». 

Pp.  tf/i.   $i.5a  New  York:  Harper  Brothers. 

GntbmttH:  IMtrt  Clarkt  6*  Ca 

The  pT\^'  lit  V(>!nn-!e  concludes  Mr.  Hclps'a  historj- 
of  the  Spanish  conquest  in  America.  It  is  mostly 
occupied  with  Peruvian  bistorf,  detailiniir  the  feud 
bcUvccn  the  Pizarros  and  .Mmagrr^,  .iml  ilie  rrrnn 
quest  of  Peru  by  the  Pre&ideiit,  Casca.  One  book 
treats  of  the  nissiofuu-y  labors  of  Las  Casas  and 
others  among  the  Indians.  It  is,  in  m  un-  resiKicts, 
ail  exceedingly  attractive  period  ot  history,  full  of 
wonden  and  roimanoe,  and  deeds  such  as  can  never 
be  done  again.  This  volume  coniailia  a  full  and 
valuable  index  to  the  whole  work. 

Faraday  as  a  Discoverek.    By  yaku  Tyadaii.  \ 
New  York:  D.  AppUtm  ^  Co.    OndimaH;  R. 

W.  CarreU  Co. 

This  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  a  noM^'  mnn  of  science, 

I and,  what  is  more,  a  Christian,  by  one  wiio  i^  hiuu^lf 
in  the  front  ranks  of  living  phyndsts.  The  volume 
contains  two  lectures,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Instilu- 
I  tion  of  Great  Britain  last  Jaituary,  soon  alter  the 
j  death  of  ProAsior  Faraday,  and  which,  while  treating 
mainly  "f  liini  a  discoverer,  :i  ni  itti  r  <<'.)  which 
what  Protc3sor  'I'yndall  has  to  say  is  ot  great  value 
and  interest^  also  sketches  his  character,  and  presents 
pleasing  rtoollections  of  personal  intercourse. 

APl'LtTON's  SlIORT-TRir  Gi;iI)K  TO  ElKOI  I,  Pri/l- 

apaliy  devoUd  to  £ttj^and,  SiotUind,  Ireland,  ^witzer- 
land,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.    By  Henry 
Murford.     iSmo.    Pp.  335.    PlcxibU  eccr. 
New  York:  Z>.  ApplOon  <&♦  Co,    Cimianati:  R. 
fV,  CarrvU^Ca, 

Just  the  "guide-book"  for  hasty  Amettcans,  who 

'  run  over  to  Europe  fur  from  six  wcc!;>  to  tJnee  or 
four  montlis,  pointing  out  the  objects  which  should 
be  seen  Jfrst,  if  all  can  not  be  seen,  directing  to  the 


best  routes  and  modes  of  travel,  and  aiadng  in  con- 
cise terms  just  what  the  traveler  wants  to  know.  It 
has  an  excellent  map  of  Europe,  and  contains  qohe 
a  LirL;c  \  ocabulaiy  of  Getman  and  French  words  and  | 

Tiir.  Works  of  Ch.\rles  Dickkns.  If'it/i  luuiir^- 
tions  by  Cruiishaiti,  Lei^h,  and  Brinx'tie.  Con- 
tiiiiiiiig  Piihwick  Papers,  B\trnaby  A'ud^'e,  o.i:d 
Sietihes  by  Boz.  Lur^e  Mine.  Pp.  777.  Doui-ie 
columns.  $1.75.  A'w  Ycri :  D.  AffietOH  Co.  ' 
Cindntutti :  A'.  /('  Cur  roll  Co. 

This  is  still  another  enterprise  in  the  works  of 
Dickens.    It  is  to  constitute  the  **LitH-ary  Edition."  ' 
consisting  of  six  volumes,  of  which  the  jjrescnt  i^  the 
ilrst.    The  Appletotts  have  been  for  suuic  time  ^ 
issuing  these  works  in  very  cheap  fonn  in  paper 
covers.    We  proumc  this  Iiatulsome  volume  is  made  1 
by  binding  together  three  of  the  paper-covered  issues,  ; 
and  the  result  is  certainly  the  cheapest,  and  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  best  editions  of  Dtcfcens's  • 
works. 

Holidays  at  R0SEt„\NDS :  A  Sequel  to  Elsk  Dmt-  1 
By  MarUut  Bsatpiharmu   \hmo.        3167.  { 
New  York :  M.  W.  DoU.   Gn^muA:  Mt<Aeoti  j 

Our  younger  readers  who  have  read  Elsie  Tmiis-  , 
more  will  !>e  gl.id  to  read  the  continuation  ot"  the 
little  giiTs  cx]xriences  as  they  are  given  in  ihio  mtv 
handsome  book.  She  has  grown  older,  and  wi^r, 
.-inil  better  in  this  volume.  You  will  StiU  Vx.  \\  l.tr 
,is  the  same  Elsie,  but  she  has  corrected  sumc  ot'  ht  r 
errors,  and  h-is  grown  wiser  in  understanding  licr 
real  duties  in  the  trying  circumstances  in  whicli  >hc 
I  is  placed.  It  is  a  pure,  r'"""!  1  •■  I.  >Tr.  Dcdd  decs 
not  publisl*  any  other  ktnd,  and  aiw.iys  pubii^-hcs  j 
them  hi  beaittifol  style.  1 

In  thk  .SchooL>RoOM.    Chapters  im  tie  Phuvufky 
I      of  Eduealion.  By  f.-hn  S.  //•  /.  /  /.  />.,  Prni.i,^! 
of  the  New  Jersey  ^tule  Normal  ^(fiooi.    llmA,  Jp> 
376.    fl.25.    Pkiiadelphiii:  EJdrtdge  &•  Brother. 

Ciminnati:  R.  \V.  Carr.-ll  fV. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  is  one  of  the  mcst 
soecesafiil  of  American  educators,  and  brings  to  bear 

on  the  subjects  here  trcatcr!  of  a  ]irolongcd  and 
varied  profiessional  experience.  They  are  lessons 
directed  to  teachers  and  to  students.  The  thoufthu 
are  such  as  have  been  suggested  in  the  school -ro.im 
itself  while  actively  engaged  in  teaching,  or  in  super- 
intending and  directing  the  instruction  given  hy 
otiu.r-.  T'lii.  li  .  .k  will  be  found  to  take  a  tree  r,inp.c 
4)vcr  the  whole  field  of  practical  inquiry  among  pro- 
fessional teachen.  To  the  young  teacher  it  win 
prove  a  valuable  cootnelot. 

1 

Sheer  Oik.  //  Ttde  ly  A.  L.  O.  E.  iCmo.  P;. 
372.  And,  A  Sbquei,  to  "  pERP  OF  Day."  itm«. 
Pp.  254.  New  York:  Jtoherl  Carter  Br,^h*rt, 
Cuteittaati:  Hitchcock  Si*  Walden, 
Two  very  good  and  beautiful  book?  fV.r  th'  "  1" :  • 
side  Library,"  and  equally  well  adapted  to  the  .Sun- 
day scfaooL  The  first  is  an  instructive  story  by  the 
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f.iiiiMiic,  A.  I,  O,  K.  The  j^ccond  is  "that  sweet 
story  of  old,"  beautifully  tuld,  and  prettily  illustiated 
vith  pictnretk 

m  PAPER. 

Thk  Prodigal  Son.   Four  Dittmrses.  By  Rev.  W. 

MorUy  Pianh.^n,  M.  A.    \2mo.    Paftr.    I'p.  87. 
25  cents.    Nino  York :  Cariton  (Sr*  LattaJtatt. 

The  Prodical  Son.  By  R«v.  W.  HMty  ^mshm, 

.V.  A.    Jfit/i  a  Prfface  hy  Kr.:  GUhnt  I/.na:. 
iGntif.    P/.  c^.   2^  cents.    Ifcston  :  Pi'/'crts />ros. 

This  little  volume  presents  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Piinshon's  style  and  diction.  It  Ls  im- 
possible to  tr.insfer  to  the  printed  pa;;e  the  living 
presence,  the  flashing  eye,  the  voice  tkat  m.ikcs  the  ^ 
nerves  vibrate,  and  the  magnetic  and  inexplicable 
influence  of  the  cnthusixsm  of  the  speaker,  I  ut  it  is 
e.isy  to  sec  even  here  the  elements  of  Mr.  I'unslion's 
}>o\vcr.  In  the  sermon  itself,  apart  from  the  delivery, 
these  clenjcnts  are  vividness  of  conception,  fullness, 
clearness,  and  munificence  of  expression,  rapidity, 
and  continuity  of  noble  thontghtSi  frcqm  nuv  <if  beau- 
tiful and  even  thrilling  pit-tnre<;,  n^t  <  lalMUiitrt!,  but 
spont.it)cously  bursting  fortli  in  a  few  short  sentences, 
and  the  lilxral  distribution  of  brilliapt 
Along  with  these  ch;ira.ii  1  i^tics,  every  p.igc  bears 
evidence  of  hcartincbs  anci  ^eal.  "  I  iKlievc  and 
therefore  S[  t.ik,"  i.  t'lc  underlying  sentiment  of 
every  tljought.  This  little  book  ought  to  be  read  bv 
e\  cry  lx)dy,  not  only  for  the  eloquence  and  l)cauty  of 
the  compoaitkHi,  but  still  niore  for  the  powerful  and 
iusuuctive  Banner  in  which  the  sweetest  of  parables 
is  told. 

CiiRisn.KN  Separatio.n  krom  the  World:  dm- 
ndemt  vM  Ssfneekd  Rtftrmet  to  Popular  Amtug' 
tn<rnts.  By  AW.  .9.  //  P/.itt,  M.  A.  IVith  an 
Introdtutory  Letter  iy  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyier,  D. 
D.  Printnt  tie  Author.  WtU  WimUdt  Cwtrt.  ' 
.^fif,  fost-patJ,  for  zo  cents. 

We  can  heartily  commend  this  little  essay  on  one 
of  the  important  questions  of  the  day — the  pliiloso- 
piiVi  obligation,  and  extent  of  Christian  sepnration 
from  the  xvorld.  Dr.  Cuyier  well  says,  "  The  inost 
fata!  danger  to  which  the  Church  of  Christ  in  our 
land  is  exposed,  is  that  of  corruttLm  through  iiuftd 
ccnfi'rmity  to  the  -.lorlJ.  This  little  vttlurnc  (rr.T*.  t!,, 
subject  fearlessly  and  faithfully,  and  has  tiic  liglu 
ring." 

pMXDUGAsr's  Mastkxt  Serics.  /.  fftmd'Book ; 

If.  French;  Iff.  Gemiatt.    By  Thomas  Prendcr- 
put,  author  of  "The  Mastery  0/  Lan^mgts,''  etc. 
3  Vots.  Pt^.  ./^  9^  115,  9&  30  emts  t«ch. 
y.  rk:  D.  Appt^  6»  Ca  attdnmU:  R. 

W.  Carroll  Co. 

The  aathor  dainu  to  teach  in  these  Kttle  volumes 

a  new,  rapid,  philosophical  method  of  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  foreign  languages.  The  ntethod, 
as  fiir  as  we  hare  been  able  to  examine  it,  seems  to 
be  plain,  practical,  rapid,  .nnd  cfticicnt.  It  certainly 
is  entitled  to  the  attention  of  philologists,  and  teach- 
ers, and  «tadentS  of  language.   The  princi{>Ie  on 


which  the  system  is  based  is  <le(!i:ccd  from  the  au- 
tlioi  's  n\Mi  exjRTifncc  and  observation. 

Scorr's  i'oi-mcAi,  Works.    Comjdete.    IVM  a  Ltje 
Iht  Author.   Paper.   t6iWA  Pp.  647.   50  eetUs. 

Xr.v  Yvr!;:  D.  ApplHm  A*  Co,   Ciaeiimatit  R. 

n  :  Carroil  &'  Co. 

Yes,  here  they  arc,  the  complete  poetical  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott — l-«y  of  the  Last  Minsiiel,  M  u 
mion,  I.ady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Roderick,  ilaikUs, 
Songs,  and  Lyrics— in  one  voltnne,  over  sue  hundred 
pages,  on  good  paper,  clear,  pleasant  type,  and  all 
tor  tii'ty  cents  1  The  world  knows  bow  to  make  and 
ciroilate  literature ;  how  long  wiH  it  talie  the  Ck$mk 
to  learn  the  lesson} 

Th  i:  n  1; :  I  '  (  I  ■ !  I  v.;  V !  I  R  xioOR.  By  Sir  !  r,i//t  r  .Vt  v//. 
izffio.  Pp.  25  tents.  Aifw  yorh:  D.  ApfU' 
ton  6*  Co,   CiHemt$a/i:  R.  tV.  Carroff  ^  Co. 

Good  Stories.  Part  fv.  jp.  62.  Sijmve  i6w,>. 
cents.  Boston:  'flckaar  ^  fields,  Cittcinvatil 
Robert  Clarke  dr*  Co. 

The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  is  an  English  classic^ 

and  Good  Stories  contains  four  well-ktiuwn  stories 
from  Fitz-James  O'Jlricn,  Heyse,  and  Thackeray. 

£L£ME:4TAJIY  ARITliMLTlC,   l'X>R  THE  STATE.  By 

John  H.  French,  LL.  D.   New  York:  Harper  6* 

Brothers.    Ciu.iunati:  Robert  Clar'.\  Cj. 
A  Mental  AKiTiiMiniC   £y  G.  P.  Quackettbos^  A. 
M.   New  York:  D,  AffUttH  6*  Ca.  CituintHiH: 
R.  ly.  Carroll  &•  Co. 

Two  cxctlltnt  lIi: inei^tnrv  '.vnrl:s.  fhf  nnc  for  begin- 
ners in  Written  y\ritliineiic,  and  the  other  lor  begin- 
ncrs  In  the  art  of  mental  calculations. 

MISCELLAATEOUS. 

CHAmERS*S  EKCN'CLOrEDlA.  A  DkUenary  of  i'lii- 
z^erstd  A'n,-u-/<.ili;i:  yW.f.  131,  133,  t$  eief$ts  enr/t.  Phil- 
adelphia: J.  B.  LippiutoU.  Cii$dniuiti :  RoU.  Clarhe 
6*  Ca.— We  have  made  frequent  notices  of  this  ex- 
cellent  Encyclopedix  No.  132  completes  the  work, 
comprised  in  ten  volumes — which  may  be  ordered 
from  the  publishers.  It  is  among  tlte  b«tt  and 
cheapest  of  Encyclopedias. 

C.\TALu<n  ICS.— lyesli-wn  ['niz%-rj.-fy,  Dela- 
ware, O.;  Kcv.  Frederick  Merrick,  President.  //<• 
Juma  Asiury  Utuversity,  Greencastle,  Ind;  Rev. 
Thomas  liowman,  D.  D.,  PresidenL  Albion  Collt!^\ 
Albion,  Mich. ;  Kcv.  Geo.  II  Jocely  n,  D.  D.,  IVcsi- 
dent  Cometi  Co!U\;e,  ML  Vernon,  Iowa ;  Rev.  Wm. 
F.  Kir.;;,  A  M.,  Trc^idcnl.  Baldwin  i'ui-.irsity, 
Berea,  O.;  Rev.  John  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  President 
Xttm  Ftmale  ColU^^e,  Xenia,  O. ;  William  Smith,  A. 
M.,  Prcsiilcnt.  Drcio  Lttdit  f  S-  nun,!, w  Carmel,  N. 
Y.;Rev.  George  Crosby  Smith,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
Nor^-Westeru  Femait  Cotle^,  Evanston,  11!.;  Kev. 
Lucius  II  Uugbce,  .\.  M.,  President.  Pit tshtrs^  Fe- 
mait College,  Pittsburgh  Pcnn. ;  Rev.  L  C.  Perahing, 
D.  D.,  President  LasHi  Female  Seminary,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. ;  Kev.  Charles  W.  Cushing,  Princi])al. 
J/r.  Union  Colle^^e,  Mt.  Union,  O.  i  Rcv.  O.  N. 
Ilarlshom,  LL.  D.,  President 
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Receipts  of  Charitable  Societies. — The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  receipts  of  the  leading  national 
societies  for  the  year  1867-8 : 

American  Bible  Sticiety — 
^le*".-  -  3S 


American  Mome  Misatoa  Tnei  SoGiat]P......~.~.~~~~3as,i35  <» 

Aracncan  Female  Gnardiaa  S)X!i«ty....._M....._»_......6SiS4D  7' 

American  Seamen's  Krieod  Sodety  ^.......«.SS,3ja  to 

American  Trjct  Societj^— 

.'v^Ics   400,053  34 

Doiulions   ■■3>,77J  7a   5t8,S27  06 

AiMneM  Tract  Scckly  (Boctoa)— 

S»I«  -..  -   94>4<9aa 

Diinntioiis    ^    47,1)5604   tftA»S  » 

lie. mi  i,t  1  .Jie.sti  .Mis'>ioi>V  Vifs.,  O.  S...«.........>...»s85,689  16 

IliMfil  Mr  H..rin;  Mi  -vi.ni'..  I'rc*  ,  O.  S  113,100  69 

licMni  i;t  :  rcdnvju's  Ai.l,  Pres.,  O.  S  65.868  00 

Ikjaxl  ot'  Kduciiion,  Vm.,  O.  S  41.  Km  00 

Hoard  of  Church  Ualamioii,  Prw.,  0.  S.~».....~.~~.-.5os3i7  7:^ 

Hnme  Mission  Com.,  Pre*.,  N.  S  ...........«........i34,8jo  00 

Pu>i  '.  it  i.ri  Tom  ,  Prt-v,  N.  S  M~.*<>.«M,Mi..M>56k0&}  13 

Ki!ii.,  11.. ai  t'i'Ui,,  PicH..  N  S  t7<SS7  59 

AniciiL  ii;  Church  Missi<iii  Society   8J.334  97 

M  isMoii  Sucicty  of  MclllodiKt  Kp:M.<ni.il  (  )um.h   S'^I  /.'S  aa 

Ainencan  ISturii  Com.  of  Foreign  .MiMion»  444,0^1  74 

Amwicsa  Mi»»ioiMi7  Anocialion  MMtw^ooiOoo  00 

Protectant  Episcopaf  Com.  on  Foreipi  Miariaas..»n..^694  61j 
Protestant  Kpiscupat  Com.  on  Doroesde  MiMionsM.>.  141^1316  44 
]>ro:i '^laiu  Kiiiicopal  Com.  on  FruJllWII.. ................. acv»i3  54 

American  Antislavcry  Society  ..^.n  .»._„i9,6Sl  04 

N  .ttlonal  Temperance  i>iK:ieiv   ..^••■•••••.•••Mw>3l6b06t  13 

Aineriesn  Soodaj  School  Uiuon — 

SllM....**«*nM«feMHa*««MmiM»MB«»«.»**..-..*a  300,990  5^ 

Donallom  —   95,654  86  395.945  3* 

American  Confrre^tional  Union  »,........m...M«.<..~-59,846  7a 

Amcricm  and  Foreign  Christ 

American  P..i[>tist  Mi4sii>n.iry  Union  191,637  5S 

Aiiirricaii  K.i)>li<kl  Homu  Mls%>i>ii9  ,  i^5>7}6  " 

Anicricm  Baptist  rublicalioa  Soci<ty....»  234,412  63 

American  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodoly-  47.j7  <  70 

American  liible  Union....  ..^....................55, 127  79 

Bikirci  of  Foreign  Misuons  of  Ket'onned  ClMrth...»....53,47a  01 

Board  of  Kducation  of  Keforined  Church  ....10,905  68 

Bo.ird  01  Diiinciitic  Misiior.s  ut  Kiloinii-d  Church—" 

iiM-ltiilitiL;  #S,  i;'/>.o7  for  Chiinh  llmicliiij:  Fund...».,.„37,o66  a$ 
Board  of  rublication  of  KetbrmcU  Cliurcti — 

Sales..  ..................5i6,oS5  40 

Donations  ................,..........u.....-6k00o  00 

SubNcription  fiir  Eadowneat  f iiBd».~>~a,aao  00 


Toiai......~».... 


a4,oSs  40 


•#5i7*a.849  as 


Vassar  Female  Cot.i  vc.f- — ^^atthc^v  Vassar  has 
rendered  his  name  inmiortal  by  the  princely  manner 
in  which  he  devoted  his  financial  resources  to  the 
cause  of  education.  He  had  diirin;;  his  lifetime  j;ivcn 
the  sum  of  $400,000  to  Vassar  Female  College  at 
Pouglikeepsie,  New  York,  to  which  he  added  a  iarm 
of  tun  linndred  acres  for  grounds  on  which  to  orcct 
the  college  buildings.  By  his  will  he  further  Ijc- 
queaths  a  **  Lecture  F^nd  **  of  $50,000 ;  also  another 
$50,000  as  .an  "  Auxiliar)-  Fund,"  t!ic  income  of  which 
is  to  be  appropriated  to  worthy  students  who  may  be 
unable  to  defray  their  own  expenses  at  the  College. 
He  also,  iK'furc  his  {leath,  canrclcd  a  mnrti:ni;e  held 
'against  the  institutiiHi  amuunting  to  ^75,000. 

The  REc.tuM  DoNUU  in  Irelanix— In  1672 
Charles  TI  £600  of  secret  service  money  to  be 
distributed  .among  the  I'resbjtcrian  clergy  in  Ireland 
on  hearing  of  their  loyalty  to  him.  William  111  in- 
oreieed  it  to  ;^t,200  per  year.  In  1723  George  I 
raised  it  to  £*flOo.  In  179a  George  III  made  it 


/"S.ooo.  For  th|C  last  few  years  it  has  been  annually 
£i'M^»  o^i  in  round  numlMrrs,  52oo,oco  in  cold. 
This  large  amount  comes  no  longer  in  in  tlic  private 
purse  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  but  is  derived 
from  the  national  treasury,  and  raised  by  intlircci  t.ax- 
ation  of  the  people.  It  is  distributed  among  tive 
hundred  churches  and  ministers,  more  than  riftv  of 
whom  arc  Unitarian  and  Universalists.  With  ^-o  !.>ri;c 
an  amount  to  supplement  the  s.alarics  of  Presbyterian 
ministers,  the  wonder  IS  that  that  body  has  not  spread 
over  Ireland  ;  instead  thereof  it  is  piaaii  ally  confined 
to  the  north,  there  being  few  Pteabytcrians  in  the 
otlier  i>rovinces  of  Ireland.  This  is  one  of  the  evils 

which  Glacl.--t'>nc  riroposes  to  remove  frntn  Ireland  in 
connection  with  the  diseudowment  ot  the  Established 
Church. 

Prchikkss  or  Liiir.KTY  in  Austri.v. — It  is  but  a 
short  time  since  Austria  was  regarded  as  one  of  tite 
most  li.K  kward  coimtrics  in  Europe,  the  most  des- 
potic of  all  the  great  powers,  and  the  most  intolerant 
of  any  movement  toward  dvil  or  religions  fiwedom. 
Its  very  name  was  a  sj-nonjTn  of  fyr:intiy  and  op- 
pression, the  dread  and  terror  of  all  lovers  of  liberty, 
while  it  was  the  main  bulwark  of  the  arrogant  claims 
for  tcmpor.al  as  well  as  spiritu.il  siipn  tnacy  of  the 
Papal  hierarchy.  A  great  and  unex|>cctcd  reform  has 
taken  place.  This  nation  Aat  seemed  bound  in 
hopeless  and  willin:;  .servitude  tn  Rome  has  dared  to 
break  the  chains  and  assert  its  independence  of  the 
spiritual  power  that  has  so  long  lettered  its  progress, 
and  now  it  has  taken  an  advanced  position  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  The  Atlantic  calile  anno  tine  cs, 
with  frequent  and  almost  startling  rapi<Uty,  the  news 
of  reforms  t.iktni;  \<].\cc  in  this  ancient  seatof  abso* 
lutism  that  seem  incredible,  so  great  is  the  contrast 
with  the  stereotyped  policy  that  has  for  so  long  con- 
trolled its  f;o\ernment. 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Pope,  its  liberal 
Legislature  is  introdudnf^  discussing,  and  passing 
bills  securing  the  most  precious  riyhts  to  tVicii  <  •.  - 
stitucnts,  who  have  heretofore  been  in  complete  sub- 
jection to  the  Emperor  and  the  Church.  The  victory 
over  the  priests,  which  authorized  civil  marriage,  and 
deprived  them  of  the  entire  education  of  the  childtcn, 
has  been  followed  by  the  passage  of  a  law  securing 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  still  .un  ;ln  r  i  rotiaini- 
ing  tlie  l^al  equality  of  religious  sects.  During  the 
debate  on  this  bill  the  Minister  of  Pnblic  Instruction, 
in  explaining  the  new  policy  of  the  GoNcinnuit. 
said :  "  Socic^  may  be  Catholic,  but  the  Sutc  can 
not  be  Catholic,  if  it  wishes  to  be  just  to  all  its  citi> 
zens.  The  Church  must  never  be  lowered  into  be* 
coming  a  tool  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  poliqr,  as 
the  cteical  party  advise;** 

While  it  is  not  to  be  txpecMtA  that  Austria  wiO 
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bcctuue  a  T'l  >  it..>t.ini  n.itli  m,  It  lm  atifying  to  know  that 
its  most  intlueiiliiU  minister  of  State  is  a  rrot«>taut, 
and  that  liberal  prindples,  which  Rome  dreads  and 
hates,  arc  working  with  so  nntrli  t">'.vci,  an  i  seem 
likely  to  elevate  an  oppres&cd  luliun  into  the  ranks 
of  enlightened,  conatitiitkmal  liber^. 

Mission  Advances  in  Ikdta. — A  misstoRan-  in 

Southern  India  uivts  an  account  of  a  I'rahmin  police 
inspector,  who  had  read  the  Bible  twice  entirely 
through,  and  ti-ho  said»  "There  never  was  a  book 
like  the  Hiblc.  Though  I  may  have  taken  my  food, 
if  I  have  not  read  the  Bible  I  am  hungry  still."  Sev- 
eral have  been  led  to  renounce  idolatry  as  a  fruit  of 
reading  the  St  riptures.  A  native,  of  wealth  and  in- 
telligence»  who  had  read  the  Bible  and  exhibited  much 
interest  fn  Christianity,  though  without  embmcrrir;  it, 
is  understood  to  renounce  and  denounce  idolatry. 
He  recently  challenged  the  Christians  of  Madura  to  a 
public  dlsctission  <rf  Christ's  divinity.  They  accepted 
the  challenge.  The  result  was  the  whole  ciiy  was 
put  into  a  ferment,  and  several  hundred  intelligent 
natives,  many  of  them  Brahmins,  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  nature  of  the  GospeL  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Slats  Bess  in  Minnesota.— 'Recent  explorations 

show  Northern  Minnesota  to  be  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  slate  region  in  the  world.  The  slate 
ridge  is  some  twenty  odd  miles  hi  length  and  six  in 
width.  In  one  place  are  mounds  f»f  slate  covering  a 
large  extent  of  territory',  which  have  the  appearance 
of  a  city,  there  being  streets,  houses,  and  towers  of 
regular  sha|ie,  the  whole  presenting  a  most  singular 
and  interesting  appearance.  At  one  point  in  the  St. 
lyOuLs  River  is  a  large  island  of  pure,  worlcaUe  slate, 
towering  al>ovc  the  snrfiwe  of  the  stream  to  a  hight 
of  sevenl\-fivc  feet. 

Coal  and  Machine  Power.— The  power  of  the 
machinery  in  use  in  the  British  Kingdom  is  estimated 
as  equal  to  the  labor  of  600,000,000  iKTsons  ;  that  of 
the  United  States  is  estimated  equal  to  200,000,000. 
The  mechanical  power  exerted  by  a  man  during  his 
lifetime  is  less  than  that  stored  up  in  a  single  cart- 
load of  coal.  The  annu.al  prtulucc  of  coal  in  IJritain 
is  equal  to  the  power  exerted  by  530,000,000  horses 
working  eif^t  hours  a  day  for  one  year,  and  the  an- 
nual consumi)tion  of  coal  in  the  world  equals  924,- 
0O0,CO0of  like  horsc-j)owcr.  The  grand  field  for  the 
dispiavof  human  power  is  in  the  c\olution,  manipu- 
lation, and  adjustment  of  existing  natural  fortes. 
Man  may  invent  new  processes,  but  he  can  not  acaic 
power  enough  to  waft  the  lightest  bubble. 

Solar  Heat  as  a  Motor.— The  licat  of  the  smi 
is  the  great  sotirce  of  power.  We  have  it  stored  up 
in  the  coal  measure?,  and  it  supplies  auimaj  force  by 
prodttchig  the  cereals  and  other  vegetables  which 
sustain  anim.al  life.  S  recent  experimenter  gives  a 
new  illustration  of  thi-s  truth  by  showing  that  a  small 
lens  will  so  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  to  con- 
vert water  into  steam,  and  thus  operate  a  small  steam- 
engine.    He  insist*  that  the  power  thus  utilized  may 


be  increased  indc  fii.itcty  by  indeasii^  the  diameter 

of  the  lenses  rmploycti 

Progrkss  of  Kansas*— We  collate  the  following 
statistics  from  the  recently  published  report  of  ihe 

.Secretary  of  the  Interior  fer  1867: 


,....3,000^000 

T.1*l  <,!  ...  nr. 


Estimilcd  )K>piil4lion  of  Kans.-is  

t.itim.iled  number  of  acres  im]>riived<»..........< 

I       «S(.*k .  SMh,  T  »r  }{m4.  ttirt  |~.  r  I  (e«d . 

.  C.ltlle  i,ooo,aoo.„..„..„.          j;5  ...xxj 

1  Horst'^  isOiOoo........   60  sjij.txio 

,'  -Mules  .>..........ia^oo0.m._^....m  lot>  t.oocKooo 

H"S»  -  i,ooo,«ioo  3  s,ooo,ooa 

Shtep  loo.oio  3.........  ............300,000 

Total  valii«  of  live  stock  ...~......M..«.f  40b]ao,Q(» 


<:ralii,  <ir.       Vtmtm  H  Ruh.        Fri*«  |«r  Bath,        VWsl  AmnM 

C'oni.  40,000.1X10  ,....50  50,.  JC,f.^y">.r:y.D 

Whc.it  3,joo,Qoo   1  75  4.i7';,<>» 

Pnia(oc«  1,000,000   X  00  i,o>ji,cNx> 

All  o^ber  products  wni».n...M«.....a.....i..m........n.»i<ii,ooD,fleo 


I'olal  value  of  cmilsJbr  iU7....._.......................,y35,j7j,eQo 

Total  value  of  uii|iroved  tenm  and  agricnlMnd  fab- 

plemcikt^   4o.crvi,oo:i 

The  population  of  the  State  wili  increase  at  itast 
100,000  the  present  year,  and  the  crops  will  be  fiilly 
double  those  reported  above. 

Womkn's  Occi'P.MioNS  r\  ^^.\-<!s^ct^l•-I ns. — 
Some  very  interesting  particulars  are  furnished  in  th<^ 
last  cenatis  of  Massachusetts  of  the  variety  of  occo- 
pations  pursued  by  women  in  that  .State.  HcsidLs 
the  more  common  kinds  of  employment  nientiuned, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  which  few  persons 
w  ■iiltl  =;i;[>pose  could  l)e  carried  on  by  women.  The 
total  number  employed  in  the  State  was  8^314,  di- 
vided as  follows  i  27.393  domestics,  30^152  operatives, 
6,210  teachers,  4,381  .seamstresses,  12,000  cr;;.'.,L,'cd  in 
difTerent  trades,  1,119  nurses,  1,154  clerks,  J&z  lx>ard- 
ing-house  keepers,  6$  artists,  10  authoresses,  48  phy< 
sicians,  174  -ti  1 1  kr  ^'pcrs,  and  14  postmistrts-;.;-.  In 
addition  to  these,  under  the  head  of  miiicclianeous, 
were  I,6s6  persons,  indtiding  t6  actresses,  2  coast 
survey,  ll  clair%oyants,  I  doll  sh  K;  ni.n.uf.n tsiri r,  I 
electrician,  i  inventor,  2  roask-niakcrs,  13  peddlers, 
I  poet,  3  pill-malcers,  i  farmer,  t  innkeeper,  1  editor, 
I  sailptor,  9  missionaries,  I  plumber,  6  lilirarians, 
and  195  waiters. 

1:)I5k;overy  or  Glass. — Pliny,  who  wrote  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in 
his  natural  history  relates  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  ascribes  the  discovery  of  glass,  which  subsequently 
led  to  its  manufacture  for  the  many  varied  uses  in 
which  it  is  now  employed.  According  to  his  account 
of  the  matter  a  small  merchant-ship,  such  as  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  state  of  navigation  in  that  age,  was  driven 
uj)on  the  shore  of  the  Hay  of  Acre,  and  into  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Belus.  The  ship  was  dragged  to 
the  shore  and  a  fire  was  bm1t  Stones  were  sought 
on  which  to  support  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  bu!  no 
stones  could  be  found.  The  coast  was  a  mass  uf 
pulverised  siBdoua  rock,  of  pure  sand.  The  ship, 
however,  was  laden  with  fossil  alkali,  or  shell  tmm 
the  sea,  and  some  of  these  were  employed  for  the 
want  of  stones,  and  placed  underneath  the  kettle  and 
contiguous  to  the  fire.  The  r«ull  was  the  vitrifica- 
tion of  the  alkali  and  the  silex,  so  as  to  produce  i)urc 
transparent  glass.   The  discovery,  of  course,  greatly 
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interested  the  sailors,  for  the  production  w.t-.  bean 
lil'ut,  and,  indeed,  rare.  They  reported  their  dis- 
covery, and  others  repeated  the  experiment  with  the 
.s;\ni<.'  result.  Soon  after  this  all  th<"  fjU'i'ttics  of  this 
sutnitaiicc,  while  in  an  incandescent  state,  were  dis- 
covered, and  the  manufacture  of  gbss  into  vessels  of 
v.iiioiis  torms.  and  into  urtiaincnts,  was  established 
in  the  city  uf  Sidon,  on  the  Mediterranean,  whence 
it  was  made  Icnown  to  the  whole  dvilixed  world. 

COMSOMPTION  OP  SlTCAlt — ^Tltc  amouM  of  sngar 

;niiiii;)lly  cotisnnifd  l<y  tlu'  civili/cd  nations  of  the 
earth  is  truly  enormous,  and  will  surprise  those  not 
fnmiliar  with  the  extent  of  that  trade.  The  Produce 
Market  Review  has  some  fi^imcs  in  tliis  connection, 
from  which  we  learn  that  Great  Britain,  including 
her  colonies  and  the  United  States,  are  the  most 
important  sugar  consumer?,  as  they  ii-^o  1,420,000 
tuns  per  annum,  or  41.40  ponnds  per  head.  France, 
Italy.  .Spain,  Bel>;iuin,  Portugal,  and  Switzeriimd  use 
5oft,coo  tuns  ))er  annum,  or  12.34  pounds  per  head. 
The  third  on  the  list  is  the  great  Teutonic  race,  hut 
with  great  imiH-ms  Riven  to  its  national  life,  and  the 
much  better  scope  for  enterprise  and  con»mcrrc.  Ger- 
many, with  its  domestic  social  lift-,  will  soon  rise  in 
the  sugar  scale.  The  ZoDvcrcin,  Austria,  HoTTnnd, 
the  Ilanaeatic  League,  and  Denmark  consume  26:,ooo 
tuns  per  ."mnnm.  or  7.30  pounds  [>cr  head.  I-astlv 
come  Russia,  i'uland,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  and  the 

deliveries  in  these  countries  amount  only  to  125,000 
tuns,  or  3.30  pounds  per  head.  The  Review  says : 


I., 


The  quantity  of  sugar  tised  in  the  rich  coxmtries 
depends  upon  its  price,  and  the  low  rates  of  the  la»t 
few  ye.-trs  have  given  an  extraordmary  stimnlus  to  the 
deliveries.  What  effect  the  reduction  of  price  iitr'v 
have  upon  prices  wc  can  not,  of  course,  predict,  but 
we  certainly  do  not  andcipate  that  the  prices  prevail- 
ing Ixfiirc  the  .\mcritan  war  will  ever  lie  kept  n;> 
a;;aiu  tur  any  length  of  time.  The  sources  of  supplj 
at  jircsent  worked  are  So  ntmierous,  the  oiltivati'm 
of  sii;.;ar  can  be  so  indefinitely  extended,  and  even  at 
the  l.itc  and  present  low  rates  is  so  remunerattve. 
that  all  possible  demands  can  be  met;  and.  a«  the 
wc.iUh  of  civili7ed  communities  increases,  we  aint  i 
pate  a  progressive  increase  in  the  use  of  sugar.  In 
fact,  the  figures  that  we  consider  so  large  at  present 
will,  if  the  late  rates  of  progress  be  maintaitKd,  >•  .ti 
be  utterly  insignidcanL  In  round  numbers,  the  iwi: 
ish  consumption  for  tSO;  may  be  estimated  at  fc;.- 
000  tuns.  On  the  scale  of  New  South  \V?.lc-  i: 
w  ould  amount  to  25o,ocx3  tuns  per  antunn.  I  he 
total  consumption  of  the  313,000,000  s<>nU,  f:i  :ii 
whom  returns  can  Ixr  ol>taincd,  is  2,035,000  tun>  per 
annum,  or  16  pounds  per  head.  On  the  British  sv  '!c 
of  consumption  it  would  amount  to  6,150,000  t'ln-^ ; 
on  the  New  South  Wales  scale  to  12,900^000 ;  :W 
growers  of  sugar,  therefore,  need  have  no  fear  of 
extending  the  cultivation  too  far." 

Missionary  Contributions.— The  income  of  \ut 
various  Miniottary  Societies  throughout  Christendom 
was,  last  year,  ^4,425,400. 


ITOR'S  JABLE. 


Death  Ol"  1)k.  Pok. — In  1  '  ^t  issue  wc  referred 
to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Toe,  late  Principal  Agint  of  the 
Western  Book  Concern.  The  number  had  just  Ixcn 
closed  when  it  wn'j  announced  in  'fi'  fitticc  that  he 
had  finished  his  work  and  sulTtring,  and  had  gone  tn 
rest  He  died  on  the  afternoon  of  June  26th.  In 
our  PccemlxT  min.lKir  for  1S64  onr  re.aders  may 
find  an  excellent  portrait  and  sketch  uf  him,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  reifxamine  it  in  memory  of  one  whose 
generous  ]Kilicy  has  done  nnic  h  toward  the  process 
and  excellence  of  tl»e  Repository. 

Dr.  Poe  was  born  July  I3,  1804,  in  ColumMana 
county,  <-'hio.  His  ^nrlv  religious Iraining  was  iiufkr 
Presbyterian  intlucnces,  he  having  the  minitilry  of 
thnt  Church  at  one  time  In  view.  He  experienced 
relicion  in  his  eighlccntli  year,  and  in  Octi)l*r,  1S24, 
united  with  the  Methodiiit  £pi!>cupal  Churciu  Pie 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1S35,  and  joined  the  travd* 
ing  connection  in  the  Fall  of  18:7.  ITe  was  eflk-ctivc 
from  that  day  to  the  date  uf  \\\s>  last  illness,  wiiich 
commenced  at  the  seat  of  the  North  Indiana  Confer- 
ence, Warsaw,  April  15,  186S.  He  wxs  inl.i'iic  1 
deacon  by  Bishop  Robert  R.  Roberts,  IScptcmber  21, 
182S,  and  ordained  dder  by  Bishop  Sool^  Septem- 


ber 12,  1S30.  lie  w.is  married  at  Wcstfield,  Medlru 
county,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Eli/a  Hosfoid,  April  7,  ihZy 
.\t  the  General  Conference  i)f  1S52  he  was  elected 
Assistant  IJook  .\gen(,  .and  in  i860  Principal  Agent, 
whif  h  iwsition  he  held  to  June,  1S68. 

During  the  last  sixteen  jiears  there  was  not  a  day 
that  he  was  free  from  pain.  His  disease — iiccro-ii 
of  the  bone  of  the  leg — was  of  tliat  tyj>e  whitli 
seemed  to  baiAe  relieC   Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all.  he 

was  uncomplaining.  To  the  last,  with  sli-^ht  inltr- 
val»,  he  maintained  consciousnc^  and  as  tlic  inevita- 
ble hour  approached  he  was  permitted  to  look  upon 
his  entire  family  .as  they  gathered  bv  his  l>cd-iJi; 
and  though  unal)lc  to  articulate,  he  yet  indicaietl  the 
last  good-by.  ' 

Death  of  a  Contributor. — Tlic  namr  of  Hon. 
G.  P.  Diaoeway  has  been  for  years  familiar  to  the 

readers  of  the  K'  |  o>;ii>ry,  and,  indeed,  to  the  rc.ultis 
of  ail  our  Church  periodicals,  to  whidi,  fur  neatly 
thirty  years,  he  was  a  continnoiis  contributor.  He 
ill"  J  r-u  Jdcnly  on  Thtnsd  i'.  riul  t.  July  9fh.  He  liid 
pa&i>ed  the  day  in  perfect  health,  and  feeling  unusually 
welL  In  a  short  time  he  apdke  of  oppresatve  heat. 
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antl  soon  nftenv.-vrd  nf  ,i  srn=;,itinn  nf  f"ii;itnc«s.  Fri^'Tt^ 
this  he  <lid  not  rally,  aiul  in  a  lew  moments  h.id  sunk, 
wtthoat  struggle  or  pain,  into  the  sleep  which  hai  its 
wnkinji  in  t'lc  wmi!,!  nf  cullies';  fhy.  Frotn  the 
J\fi;''),>tiist  wc  extract  the  loliowing  itcins  : 

"  Mr.  Disosway  was  born  id  the  city  of  New  York 
ill  I7')S.  Mi*  pirents  were  hnih  members  of  ol<l 
Julia-Sircct  Churcii,  .unl  ivcrc  among  the  earliest  of 
Amci  ican  Methodists.  He  experienced  religion  while 
a  >tii(lcnt  in  Coliimbi.i  C"1!fur,  fmni  which  hr  c^rat!- 
ua:c<i  in  1819,  and  joined  iiimscif  to  the  Church  in 
whic!i  lie  had  been  rcarctl.  For  some  years  he  was 
rnji.kgcd  in  intri.inti'e  pur«n:t>  in  Xcn'  York,  and  in 
rcicr>.hnrg,  \  .i.,  init  retired  trom  active  business  liic 
tvvi^nty  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  quietly 
n>i(!od  at  his  pfeasaat  home— 'The  Clove^*  Staten 

l.>.land. 

**  From  early  yotith  Mr.  Disosway  took  an  active 

ivitt-n-st  not  only  in  the  institutions  of  his  own  Church, 
but  in  all  mattcrii  affecting  the  welfare  of  huniaiiity. 
In  the  early  organii»tion  of  Methodist  Sunday  schools 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  worker,  and,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  hi$  interest  in  the  Sunday  school  cause 
had  not  slackened.  Very  many  diitdren  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  will  remtm'  fr  Wn]:  jilcasiirc  the 
swecl'spirited,  cheerful,  and  childlike  old  inan  who 
has  addressed  them  on  so  many  occasions. 

'"'J  hr  MKsionary  Socictv  of  r.nr  C!nnrli  rrr*>ived 
warm  support  from  Mr.  Disosway  from  the  time  of 
its  small  b^nnings,  and  our  educational  interests 
had  in  him  a  cordial  and  sympathetic  friend.  With 
the  American  Bible  Society  and  the  American  Col- 
onisation Society  he  had  been  connected  for  many 
years,  and  he  was  a  manager  in  each  <>(  these,  we  j 
iKsiieve,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  served  a  term  j 
or  more  in  the  State  Legislature  from  Richmond 
county,  but  it  was  years  ago,  .md  he  must  have  l>cen 
elected  on  account  of  his  honest  worth;  he  never 
wax  of  the  stuff  from  which  politicians  are  made. 

"Mr.  Disoswav'.s  tastes  were  literary.  He  was  a 
great  reader,  and  a  ready,  pleasing  writer.  Fur  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years  the  religious  and  secular 
jiress  of  the  city  !i  is  almost  continuously  received 
contributions  from  him,  which  were  generally  pub* 
Ushed  anonymously.  He  was  especially  devoted  to 
the  antiquities  of  the  city  in  and  near  which  he  had  1 
passed  his  life,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  authorities 
on  all  points  touching  the  ecclesiastical  bbtory  of 
Xcw  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  \'<trk  ■ 
Historical  Society,  in  which  bis  acquirements  were 
thoronj;hly  apjircciated.  He  prided  hintself  on  his 
pi:rc  Huguenot  extraction,  and  the  history  of  the 
Huguenot  exiles  in  America  afforded  him  pleasant 
material  for  study.  His  appendix  to  Harper's  edition 
of  Smiics's  Ilistcty  cf  the  nu^ifti<'>(s  "Aws^  iiis  I'lniil- 
iarity  with  the  theme.  A  History  o/  the  New  York 
Churehest  publtshcd  several  yean  ago,  was  received 
with  flattering  ikvor.*' 

"GlancbGayijokd."— Christian  literature  has  lost  I 

a  rno<(it  promistng  contributor  in  the  death  of  NVarn  ^ 
Ives  Bradley,  known  to  the  public  by  the  name  of 
"Glance  Gayloid*'  He  died  at  Ihe  early  age  of  \ 


iwenty-one  years,  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  June  15th,  hav- 
ing acliicved  an  amazing  amount  of  literary  labor  for 
one  so  young,  and  having  already  embalmed  his 
n.itiie  in  the  hcnrts  of  mulliuules  who  love  |)nro  .niid 
Christian  literature  from  the  ])en  of  genius,  in  llii^ 
age  when  so  much  geniui  is  desecrated  in  the  service 
of  vice,  impurity,  aiu!  infi<lclity.  The  d'ni^'r^gatiw- 
alijl  thus  speaks  of  liis  character  and  labor.s : 

"  His  prolific  pen  has  given  to  the  public  ihtrlcen 
books  within  the  last  three  or  four  ve.irs,  bc^iilrs 
numerous  articles  for  |>apers  and  mai;azincs.  One 
of  these  volumes,  'Culm  Rock,*  took  a  priM  of 
$350  among  seventy-two  competitors.  Sik  '1  w  is  t!ie 
pure  and  heavenly  spirit  of  '  Glance  Gaylc»rd,'  that 
he  never  ^vrote  a  line  that  he  had  occasion  to  erase. 
Ili.s  great  ahn  was  to  <lo  good,  and  to  minister  to  the 
improvement  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  multitudes 

"  How  he  ever  accomplished  so  much  is  perfectly 
ama/^illg.  He  was  .nlw.tys  slender  and  frail — iu\cr 
able  to  engage  in  manual  labor,  nor  in  (he  s|>orts  and 
plays  of  youth.  But  while  the  body  was  weak,  the 
mind  was  exceedingly  active  and  vigi>riius — too  nHirli 
so  for  the  feeble  tenement  in  which  it  diveh.  He 
mote  in  a  fine,  delicate,  female  hand  $  and,  when 
a1  Ac  to  labor,  four  sheets  of  foolscap  were  his  diily 
taiik. 

After  'Culm  Rock*  was  given  to  the  public  his 

productions  were  in  great  demand,  and  he  promised 
his  publisher  three  volumes  for  next  Fall,  and  two 
more  for  the  following  Spring.  But  his  earthly 
lalwirs  arc  endetl,  and  he  has  gone  to  that  higher 
sphere  where  frailty  and  wearine^  are  unknown,  and 
where  they  serve  God  day  and  night. 

"The  leading  traits  of  '(ilancc  Gaylord's '  mind 
appear  in  his  worlds.  He  was  delicate  and  refined  as 
the  most  accomplished  lady.  He  was  a  child  of 
Nature.  He  loved  flowers  and  minerals,  and  every 
thing  that  displayed  tlic  wisdom  and  gootlncss  of  the 
Creator.  Under  the  tuition  of  lus  uncle,  Professor 


Newtiin  Manross,  he  became  zealous  and  s 


in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Considering  his  early 
advantages,  it  is  astonishing  what  acquisitions  he 
made  in  liter.iture  and  natural  science. 

"  He  was  also  a  child  of  grace.  No  one  can  doubt 
this  who  becomes  acquainted  with  his  works.  The 
meekness,  gentleness,  and  tender  spirit  of  Jesus 
seemed  always  to  possess  him.  It  was  an  interesting 
and  affecting  sight  when  he  came  forward  and  frv- 
fes-sed  a  ^(ood  projemou  htfore  many  'ivilius'.s.  He 
was  so  feeble,  pale,  and  emaciated  that  we  were  per- 
suaded his  connection  with  the  Church  militant  would 
f>e  brief;  that  he  would  soon  l)e  with  the  Clmrc'i 
triumphant,  at  tiie  marriage  supper  of  the  I.amb. 
He  was  a  burning  and  shining  light,  now  transferred 
to  that  sphere  where  he  will  shine  as  the  l)ri;;h(ncss 
of  the  hrmamcnt,  and  as  the  stars,  forever  and  ever. 
The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  his  books:  Uncle 
Down's  Htniic  ;  Gay  Cottane  ;  Will  Rood's  I'  riend- 
ship ;  liright  Nook  ;  Miss  I  loward's  School ;  Willie's 
Conquest;  Donald  Deane ;  l!oy.s  at  Mr.  Murray's; 
ui'l>crt  Starr;  Gilbert's  Last  Summer  at  Rainford ; 
Culm  Rock;  Sequel  to  Culm  Rock;  Jade  Arcombe. 
Seven  of  these  volumes  ve  from  300  to  500  pages. 
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Tlic  others  are  smaller.  '  Glance  G.iylord '  has  left 
a  nidowcd  mother,  who  mourns  the  loss  of  the  ntain 
earthly  prop  ou  whidi  she  leaned.*' 

CoNCRRNINO  THB  ITWWANCY.— Rev.  Thomas 

]  Hiil:!!"--^,  of  llie  Weslcyan  Connection,  has  written  a 
i.it)  Utile  vuiittut  under  the  title  of  "Fatlhjul  EnJur- 
aitff  and  f/igA  Aim,"  being  a  sermon  and  brief  mcm- 
nii  i>(  ihv  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ethcriclge.  The  aiithm-  is 
>truiigly  itppo^ed  to  tl>e  prevalent  "  invitation  "  and 
"preammgement"  plan,  and  does  it  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing slylc  : 

"  But  witiial,  Dr.  Elheridge  was  not  much  !>ought 
after  as  a  ndmster  in  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
li.nl  Init  few  invitations  from  circuits  to  he  one  of 
their  ministers,  and  never  from  what  h  artificiaily 
called  the  best  circuits.  He  liad  no  Idea  of  using 

any  i  m  to  make  his  way.  He  was  so  eni;a_qe»l  in 
other  matters,  that  hardly  he  could  have  thought  of 
htmseIC  He  had  no  policy ;  he  never  trod  softly  to 
rcni.li  a  door  ;  he  never  spoke  softly  or  I  '  j  l  t'y 
with  the  purpose  to  advance  himself.  lie  never  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  grtat  brokers  of  men 
and  circuit^,  who  travel  so  much  over  tlie  country, 
and  make  it  one  of  their  chief  businesses  to  maicc 
the  stations  for  the  forthcoming  Conference,  and 
canvass  other  official  positions,  and,  of  course,  recom- 
mending their  dependent  small  favorites,  and  passing 
other  independent  superior  men  to  themselves  with  a 
si^'iiilicant  somelhlng  that  they  will  not  do.  He  never 
made  an  engagement,  as  is  so  generally  the  case, 
'  If  you  recommend  me,  I  trill  recommend  you.*  He 
iiiA  cr  askeil  a  man  to  make  his  way  or  speak  a  };ood 
ward  for  him  in  his  life;  he  rather  would  decline 
honors,  and  shrink  from  appearing  to  recommend  or 
afl'.  ancc  l)ini-.elf  iti  any  way. 

"  The  »y5tcm,  as  it  now  stands,  need.s  an  exposure, 
for  the  characters  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  the 

Ibtnly  suflfcr,  what  by  private  letters,  secret  hints, 
conunittcf*.  and  (jtiarterly  meeting?,  and  that  to  the 
<ltti  inicnt  i'f  iliemsclves  a»d  the  whole.  The  system, 
I    as  it  is  carried  on  at  present,  bemcans  mtnisier.s  and 
;     pioiiuces  falHC  conditions  and  relations.    It  raises 
;     tnen  of  third  or  fourth-class  ability  to  first  positiojw, 
and  ofii;h  iic'>;lects  men  of  first-da^s  .ability,  and  puts 
them  any  where,  so  as  they  arc  out  of  the  way." 

Heai.tii  or  Women. — One  of  our  most  jir<iminent 
pTivistcians  was  connnlted  some  time  ago,  hy  an  cle. 
:  lady  of  fisliionalile  lite,  on  aOCOUnt  of  two  of 

j  her  l)eautiful  daughters,  who  «*ere  sylpfa^like  and 
I  symmctricsil  as  fhnhion  could  make  them,  but  who 
I  shtWVCd  too  plainly  that  •A-.r-i  forms  and  constitutions 
I  v.d  f  a«  frail  as  debility  could  make  thcni,  withonl 
I  a<:iitallv  ni.Tnifesting  some  specific  form  of  dise.ase. 
1     "(  >.  what  shall  I  do  for  my  beautiful  •jirls  :"  exclaimed 

itheuK  ther.  "Give  them  Strength,"  he  replied.  "And 
how  s!'.a!l  that  lie  done  V  s.aid  she.   "  1  et  ihent  make 
I    their  own  beds,  and  sweep  their  own  rooms,  and 
;     jiercliancr   the  parlor   an<l   drawing-room ;   go  to 
market  and  bi  inj^  baskets  of  ]>rovisions  home  ;  gar- 
den, wa^h,  and  iron !"'    Looking  at  the  physician 
I     with  Enr]"irlse,  she  s.iid,  "What  sort  of  minds  would 
they  have,  what  sort  of  bodies?'    He  answered. 


"They  would  have  .as  healthy  and  happy  ones  as 
your  servants.    Vuu  now  give  all  the  health  and  . 
happiness  to  your  doncMics.  Be  merciful  to  your  | 
daughters,  and  let  them  have  a  sh.arc."'    The  inipi  rt- 
ance  of  this  advice  can  not  be  ovctsitated.  Useful 
occupation,  exercise  in  doinf;  real  work,  is  one  of  the 
best  antidotes  for  thi  f  irful  dtMlIty  that  wa-ste-,  and 
I  destroys  so  many  ot  our  young  ladies.   To  prome- 
I  nade  the  streets  for  the  sake  of  esiercise  is  a  poor 
•  substitute  for  the  invigorating  effects  of  an  hour  of 
;  real  work,  and  it  cultivates  all  the  vanities  of  an  I 
I  empty  head  and  an  idle  heart  Give  your  daughter 
'  a  l)room  and  let  her  sweep  the  attic,  instead  of  gl  .  inj; 
1  her  a  trailing  dress  and  letting  her  sweep  the  side-  [ 
walk,  to  be  Rased  at  by  idlers,  till  she  cares  for  noth-    '  • 
•ni;  T  ut  di  ;  I.iy  and  being  displayed.    Hundreds  of 
young  women  would  have  been  .sa\  cd  from  the  grave, 
and  from  a  worse  &te  than  the  grave,  by  uaefiil  work 
at  home. 

I 

T.\KiNr.  IT  .Si  BMissiYFLY. — Wc  like  the  spirit  in 
which  the  WTitcr  of  the  following  lines  ".accepts  the 
situation."  We  venture  to  prcdia  tliat  Miss  I'amuc 
will  yet  conic  out  of  the  list  of  Dedined,"  and 
through  inttieuoe  and  perseverance  wQl  yet  stand  on 
"  the  hights." 

"  Dwdinad— 'Tliere 's  Hope  fix-  All  f 

Ah,  me  !  as  1  cxpecietl : 
Bni  tkiil  I  cau  a  mounilul  pall  , 
Upon  my  6es  bMiM*  rcjscted? 

No,  ii'-',  roil  '.itiii-^  !i  ti  l!ii>dMirnJ  nr><^ ; 

For,  joiic  1  am,  1  ve  power  to  wield 
Tliou^lhrs  scepter.    In  my  miitd  there  gleilS 

A  l)ud  abundant  fi  uit  shil!  yield. 

And  to  I  only  smiled,  and  said. 
Youth's  flower*  are  'round  me  bloaniag: 

I  '11  try  again,  with  oialiout  Mad, 
TIm  inth  that  leads  to  hillc  6r  loomia^ 

«  I 

Mciliiuku  I  ace  »  queer  *mile  blend 
WiUi  curious  twinkliag  of  lh«  tfft, 
As  on  Ibese  lti>e»a  mottient  afmd 

Tl10^e  who  tave  coble  tltou);lils  and  high.  ■ 

I 

And  do  I  hear  the  comment  har^h,  I 
"Sure  lelf  conetit  ita  imprests  deep  j 

Has  made  on  naught  but  wnnlile»«  m.ush  ; 
NM  lorely  earth  nheoc«  flowers  i^esjj?" 

But  think  not,  ye  who  Mand  on  hlgfats 

F-ir  re-ichiri;;,  lowfring  grand,  • 
Thai  one  rcpul><  Hupe'»  flowci  Wights, 
lliere 's  room  on  bia^  fnv  mare  t«  atan^" 

Artk  i  es  Acr  F.rTKn. — The  Mind's  Dominion  over 
the  lUxly  ;  Among  the  Maples;  Dr.  Ca.stU ton's  T.t- 
ticnt ;  Jonathan  I  Vock  ;  Culture  and  its  Objttt:  .\  ' 
Summer  Hour  with  the  I\>et.s  ;  Irish  Pietvin  Irelai;  I ;  ' 
r)ies  Ira: ;  Clirlsl  as  a  Preacher ;  .^'catnstress  nr.d 
.  I'oet ;  Just  Beyond ;  The  Dead  Summer ;  Angei 
Visits;  Passing. 

Artici  Fs  DFri.tNKn.— White  Clover ;  I»ng  Agf»; 

j  land  .Mine;  Martin  I.nfhcr;  Sabbath  Mornins^  ;  To 
a  C'loud  ;  Friendship;  P.eautics  in  Ucando  ;  Sun.^ct; 

'  The  Rose  and  the  Thistle ;  To  a  Summer  D4y ;  A 
Time  for  Every  Th'  r;  ;  (  '.i  t  Thy  Bread  upon  the 
Water  ;  Confession  and  i'raj-cr.  j 
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MARIE  ANTOINETTE  BAUME. 


'  Si  TIC  :«ngel guide  my  pcnol  while  I  rlrnw 
nc'hinj;  c!«e  than  angel  cm  exceed." 

GOD  is  rich.  The  resources  of  the  kingdom 
of  his  grace,  like  those  of  his  almtghtiness, 
arc  never  spent.  When  to  our  minds  visil>le 
instmnicn1.<  ot  good  seem  needed  more  than 
ever,  seem  indispensable  even — as  if  they  formed 
a  part  of  the  trath  they  subserve — ^we  are  often 
stnttlin^ly  coriccted  hv  the  sudden  disuse  of 
the  means.  He  shows  us  that  he  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  what  fxCCvc  ihoiignt  was  vital 
to  his  purpose,  choosing  even  a  juncture  which 
appears  the  most  untimely. 

The  death  of  a  saint  of  deep  discipieshlp,  in 
a  world  where  so  many  such  are  needed  and  so 
few  are  found,  looks  like  an  obstructive  provi- 
dence. But  a  deeper  thinking  magnifies  the 
grace  which  spares  so  readily  the  choicest  of  its 
vessels,  and  yet  advances  the  cause  fn  which 
they  were  broken.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  ap- 
pears a  purpose  with  the  wise  AlI-RiUer  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  ^[odlincss  in  the  worid  by 
allowing  its  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of,  and 
the  weapons  formed  against  it  to  prosper  for  a 
time. 

Would  be  set  up  a  Gturch  on  the  earth  ?  He 

plants  it  where  tlie  four  winds  meet  and  bids  all 
the  storms  wrestle  with  it  in  their  strength. 
Would  he  relight  its  waning  fires?  He  does  it 
at  the  pyre  of  his  martyrs.  When  Jesus  died 
his  dismayed  followers  thnntjht  Cod  had  been 

overcome,  or  at  least  had  changed  his  plans. 
Hell  knew  better,  and  every  demon  of  the  pit 

quaked  at  the  sight  of  the  silent  Deity.  From 
that  still  sleep  there  would  be  a  thunderous 
awakening.  And  it  is  high  time  we  had 
learned  that  "  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
thru  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  men."  It  is  blind  impatience  which  up- 
braids the  slowness  of  bis  working,  for  all  the 
Vol.  XXVIII.— !«• 


records  of  the  ages  show  that  be  never  goes 
backward  on  his  work. 

All  the  Divine  methods  are  instructive  even 
when  inscrutable.  Faith  is  one  chief  means  of 
wisdom,  and  the  highest  wisdom  is  fruitage  of 
the  strongest  fiiith.   If  the  sad  providences  do 

but  train  our  trust  to  patience  and  firmness,  we 
shall  come — unwittingly  it  may  be,  but  surely 
come — to  be  "perfect  and  entire,  wanting  notli- 
ing." 

But  how  slowly  we  learn  !  l^nbelief  mncks  at 
us,  and  we  wince ;  sin  vaunts  itself,  and  we  arc 
cowed ;  in  the  open  conflicts  of  truth  with  fidse- 
hood  a  drawn  battle  is  often  our  best  achieve- 
ment, and  we  lone;  for  miracles:  "Lord  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  nrc  to  come  down  from  heaven 
and  consume  them?"  We  wish  that  the  Om- 
niscient wotild  sec  the  disorders  of  the  world  as 
we  see  them,  and  apply  our  remedies.  Like  the 
timorous  twelve  attendant  upon  our  Savior's 
visible  ministry,  we  are  impatiait  of  his  meth- 
ods, and  are  ever  praying  him  that  he  will  "a/ 
this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel."  This 
weakness  is  our  sin  and  shame.  The  trepidant 
heart  is  powerless;  unfaith  is  worse  than  noth- 
ing. The  Master  wants  onr  confidence  and 
courage,  and  they  come  only  through  trial. 
Veteran  soldiers  are  the  most  reliable.  Having 
become  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the  strife, 
and  seen  their  bravest  comrades  slain  l>y  their 
side,  they  are  calm  in  the  midst  of  tumult,  and 
steadiest  when  battalions  are  dissolving  aitd  the 
battle  goes  awrack.  And  it  helps  to  make  us 
veterans  to  have  a  sanctified  private  sorrow,  or 
to  study  the  lesson  when  Jehovah  permits  a 
holy,  useful  life  to  be  quenched  while  in  the 
fullness  of  its  strength  and  hight  of  its  use- 
fulness. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  would  have  shrunk 

from  the  otjtnisinn  of  lier  name  and  history 
upon  public  attention,  unless  it  might  in  .some 
way  be  made  to  subserve  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
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Jesus.  And  these  lines  are  written  in  tlie 
prayerful  hope  that  some  Christian  hearts  may 
be  stimulated  to  like  precious  faith  and  de- 
votion. 

Marie  Antoinette  Hawkins  was  born  at 

!     \\'altsburg,   Pennsylvania,  August  29.  18^9. 

{    "A  truly  godly  mother"  taught  her  the  fear 

'  of  the  T.nrd,  nn  1  in  lit  r  f.irlv  t^irlliond  slie 
was  awakened  and  converted.  Her  experience  i 
of  pardoning  mercy  was  so  vivid  that  she  never  | 
afterward  doubted  the  divinity  of  the  chanj^e. 
Tiut  most  of  the  rnrl)  rr-Ii-i  u'^  teaching  slie  re- 
ceived magnified  tlie  fear  of  tiie  Lord — which  is 
only  the  beginning  of  wisdom— into  the  sum  of 
all  wisdom,  and  for  several  years  slie  !i%ed  witl)- 
out  the  rest  of  faith  and  the  witness  of  tiie 
Spirit.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  slie  united 
with  the  Nf  ethodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Aurora, 
Illinois,  "and  from  that  time."  sny*;  nn  intitTiat« 
friend,  "  her  life  was  one  of  steady  growth  in 

j  grace  and  the  Imowtedge  of  Jesus  Christ.*' 
Gifted  with  a  fine  intellect,  well  <liscip1incd  by 
meditation,  nnd  richly  stored  with  available 
knowledge,  slie  laid  all  at  the  Master's  feel  in 
the  humility  of  coosdous  unworthiness.  Upon 

I    such  a  foundation  her  character  grew  up  into 

I    beautiful  proportions. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1S52,  she  was  united  ; 
in  marriage  with  Rev.  James  Baume,  of  Rock  I 

'  RIvlt  Cnnferonce,  initio's',  with  uhnni  s'h-  lived 
fifteen  happy  years.  The  fruit  of  this  union 
^vas  five  chndren— two  boys  and  three  giris — 
two  of  w  ht)ni  were  early  gathered  by  the  Shep- 
herd to  His  r.ii.!, 

j  From  her  conversion,  her  heart  had  been 
drawn  to  the  Foreign  Mission  work— a  field  to 

I  which  her  husband  fdt  moved  to  consecrate  his 
life.    Soon  nfter  their  marriage  they  otTered 

I    themselves  to  tiie  Board  for  tiie  India  Mission, 

I  when  as  yet  we  bad  no  missionary  in  all  that 
vast  empire.  Pendini,f  the  coiTespon<lcnce  on 
the  subject,  she  fell  sick  and  continued  ill  so 
long  that  the  project  was  abandoned.  But  for 
this,  they  would  have  been  our  first  missionaries 
on  that  jrround.  It  wns  not  till  five  years  later 
that  the  way  was  open  for  the  gratification  of 
tlieir  wishes.  To  an  urgent  call  for  help  for 
'  1  .  in  185S,  they  promptly  responded,  and  in 
i;t/a  Weeks  were  on  the  way.  A  tedious  voyaia:e 
of  five  months  brought  them  to  the  land  of  their 
longings,  and  the  work  to  which  they  felt  God 
had  appointed  (henv  I'm  five  years  her  hcaUh 
continued  nearly  as  good  as  usual,  but  during 
the  next  two  an  insidlons  disease,  baffling  ail 
remedies,  marched  steadily  in  upon  her  life. 
She  struggled  against  the  thoutjht  that  her 
missionary  life  was  ending  till  all  hope  was 
gone,  and  then  was  fain  to  rem«dn  and  die 


amon^  'lie  lu  athcn  she  had  loved  so  well.  But 
the  opinion  of  her  physiciaiis  that  a  diange  of 
climate  might  yet  be  blessed  to  lier  recovery, 
and  especially  the  w.ants  of  he.  children,  in- 
duced her  at  last  to  yield  to  imjinrtin.if, ,   in  I  ; 
after  seven  years  of  toil  and  suffering,  wliicli  lia<i 
only  deepened  her  love  for  the  work,  she  set  sail 
with  the  children  for  England.    An  invalid  and 
needing  care  and  nursing,  she  yet  refused  to 
draw  her  huslwnd  from  tlie  field  on  her  accotmt,  , 
and  left  hi'        India.    But  snow  .ifter  her  de-  ' 
]>arture  tlie  meinliiTS  rjf  the  iri;>si(iM,  y.'.eeting  in  , 
Annual  Conference,  so  strongly  advised  him  to 
follow  her,  that,  anticipating  the  consent  of  the  ; 
authorities  in  New  York,  he  took  the  overland 
route  and  met  her  in  England.    T'lcy  reached  | 
America  in  the  Summer  of  1866,  and  returning  j 
to  Illinois,  Mr.  Baume  was  appointed  to  tlte 
yins'orate  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Kockford— a  charge  which  ten  years  ; 
before  he  had  served.   But  she  canw  too  late. 
During  all  this  time  her  health  had  been  grad-  | 
ually  declining,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  her 
days  were  numbered.    Fading  slowly,  like  the 
morning  star,  "which  melts  away  into  the  ligiit 
of  Heaven,"  she  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  ; 
a  brilliant  Sabbath  morning,  Febnirary  24. 

In  person,  Mrs.  Baume  was  delicately  organ-  . 
ized — almost  frail— but  possessed  more  power  | 
nf  eiidur  nnrc  ih.in  np]->eared.    Her  fragile  l>o(ly 
was  the  temple  of  a  martyr  spirit,  singtiiarlj 
ready  to  do  or  to  stHTer  as  the  Master  might  he  • 
pleased.    With  unwonted  strength  of  resolu-  1 
tlon  and  spirit  of  sacrlfii  e,  the  elements  of  tnic 
heroism,  she  easily  adjusted  herself  to  her  rc-  , 
lations  to  the  ministry,  and  the  more  arduons  | 
toils  of  foreign  missionary  lil''.    rUirning  with 
a  desire  to  save  perishing  souls,  and  sustained 
by  a  steady  and  growing  faith,  she  was  blessed 
with  a  clear  assurance  of  the  &vor  of  God,  and  | 
with  many  tokens  of  usefulness,    Slio  kept  a 
journal;    and  not  the  least  interesting  feature 
of  it,  to  those  who  knew  her  best^  is  its  fidelity 
and  freedom.  She  did  not  write  for  other  eyes,  ^ 
but  di|)ping  her  pen  in  her  heart  wrote  out  her 
feelings  and  thoughts  with  charming  simplicity  1 
and  naturalness.  God  was  {n  all  her  thoughts,  j 
and  the  question,  How  shall  I  he  like  him was 
the  one  with  which  she  constantly  wrestled.    A  | 
habit  of  introspection  made  her  familiar  with  j 
human  weakness,  and  no  sin  of  worldllness,  or 
fear,  or  doubt  co'tlH  c^mpe  her  search.  She 
brought  every  lurking  evil  resolutely  to  tl<e 
light,  and  held  her  soul  up  to  the  sight  of  mercy 
till  all  the  guilt  wasalmveu,  and  she  bad  learned 
to  hate  ungodliness  more  and  more. 

Christian  biography  is  useful  less  for  its  ioci-  ' 
dents  than  for  showing  bow  spiritual  power  was  ! 
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attftm«d.  And  the  histories  of  at!  the  holy  show 
ever  next  after  pnyer  is  habitual  and  car  n- 

est  meditrifion.  This  <;nintefl  missionary  would 
be  miicl)  alone  with  GcxI.  She  would  pray 
wUliottt  ceaslnff,  and  hold  heaven  and  earth 
under  constant  survey.  And  what  a  blessing  it 
was  to  be  near  her  !  From  the  mount  of  com- 
munion siie  ever  descended  with  a  new  odor  of 
sanctity,  like  the  fragrance  of  the  niinisiering 
angel's  winj^s,  and  a  new  ]ight  on  her  ficc,  ilic 
very  reflection  of  tlie  celestial  glory.  This  made 
her  a  missionary.  It  gave  her  to  see  that  **  the 
6e1d  is  the  world,"  and  to  }'earn  in  In  i  !  : u  t  to 
ridiivate  the  most  destitute  parts  of  **the  regions 
beyond." 

"Wtiile  living  in  Rockfortl,  during  her  hus- 
band's first  ministry  there,  her  mind  was  deeply 
exercised  on  the  sul)ject  of  holine-^c^  -.xwA,  like 
every  other  growing  believer,  slic  ftit  tli.it  ^\\t 
must  he  made  "perfect  in  1o\'e."  Her  diary 
contains  \\\^  roccr  l  of  how  she  read,  .nnd  pon- 
dered, and  fasted,  and  prayed  ;  how  .she  coun- 
sekd  with  Gtristians  of  deeper  experience,  and 
how,  discovering  the  privilecc  of  faith  in  Christ 
.IS  she  liad  never  seen  it  before,  she  entered 
into  its  rest  Grace  was  ripening  her  for  future 
usefulness,  and  tiirough  many  unlooked-for  spir- 
itual tests,  which  brouglit  her  into  the  deepest 
Sfif-.'dinsement,  patience  seems  to  have  had  its 
perfect  work,  and  to  have  niadc  her  complete. 

At  about  this  time  she  writes: 

".l/irTi'  5///. — O  Lord,  !i.">vc  merry  upon  mc  I 
I  have  not  had  such  views  of  myself  as  a  sinner, 
and  the  distance  between  God  and  my.<eeir,  for 
some  time.  O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  I  I 
want  to  be  united  to  him  as  the  branch  i<;  to  the 
vine.  O  I-f>rd,  I  will  trust  thee ;  though  ihou 
slay  roe  1  will  (rust  in  thee!" 

It  was  a  sublime  spectacle  whc;i,  nine  j'ears 
n^n,  just  ns  the  horrors  rf  t!.e  Srj)oy  mutiny 
and  m.ossacrcs  in  India  had  opened  anew  to  the 
eyes  of  lt>e  world  what  it  is  to  be  "  in  perils  by 
the  heathen,"  this  fearless,  sclf-sr.crificing  wo- 
man !)nde  adieu  to  Iter  dear  native  country  and 
kindred,  and  Arith  her  husband  and  child  went 
forth  to  combat  tlie  most  tl;ornuL:!iIy  organized 
?\stein  of  pai;anisin  ll"!e  world  has  ever  con- 
t.\incd.  She  never  indulged  the  sentimental 
dream  that  she  would  find  it  easy  to  win  the 
idolaters  from  their  idols  to  t!ie  true  worshiii, 
br.t  counting  up  the  cost,  prepared  herself  to  pay 
it.  She  believed  martyrs  must  be  had  for  Indi.i, 
and  slirank  not  from  being  reckoned  among 
them.  On  the  eve  rf  si'Iin.:  f^r  ^!ar!ras.  from 
England,  the  missionaries,  as  was  most  fitting, 
visited  the  grave  of  Wesley,  and  caught  new 
iuspiration  from  the  speaking  dust. 

**Sa{urdayf  February  36///.--\Ve  all  went  to 


the  graves  of  Wesley,  Clarke,  Watson,  and 
r.unting.  As  I  stOOd  by  the  grave  of  John 
Wesley  my  heart  w.as  filled  with  gratitude  to 
God  that  he  had  raised  up  such  a  great  and 
good  man  to  spread  the  Gospel  What  a  bless^ 
ing  he  was  made  to  the  world!  May  my  last 
end  be  like  his  ! 

"  .St/Wu///.— Went  to  Music  Hall  to  hear  Mr. 
Spoigeon.  His  text  was,  *  I  love  the  Lord  be- 
cause he  h.Ttli  'u.ir<1  my  voice  and  my  siri  ii'  .1- 
tion.'  U|X)n  the  whole  a  spiritual  service.  I  h.id 
peculiar  feelings  to-day.  Perhaps  this  will  be 
the  last  Sabbath  I  shall  spend  in  a  CItristian 
land.  O,  my  blessed  Master,  come  in  might)* 
power  and  sanctify  my  heart ! 

^Wednesdayy  3fan:h  id. — We  started  for 
Gravcsend  to  take  the  vessel.  There  we  took 
leave  of  tlie  last  of  oi-.r  relatives.  O,  what  a 
scene  \    May  God  bless  them  and  us  !'* 

1'he  voyage  to  India  was  attended  with  many 
privations  and  annoyances.  T'ersoul  w.  s  pained 
to  witness  the  ungodliness  oi  the  mass  of  the 
passengers,  though  nearly  .ill  were  nominal 
Christi  rs.  Slu-  ].^^ored  assiduously  to  induce 
those  s' t  <  '  d  reacii  to  nut  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  had  the  comfort  to  find  she  had  not 
labored  in  vsiin.  But  she  could  not  refrain  from 
longing  for  the  s]>iritual  society  of  other  days, 
and  tenderly  writes. 

'*Satbaf'':,  May  isf. — 1  could  not  keep  from 
weeping  much  during  this  day;  my  mind  has 
been  at  Clark-.Street  Ciuirch,  Chicap:o,  \\l;trc 
our  dear  brethren  and  .sisters  are  enjoying  their 
general  class.  I  have  been  a  litfle  homesick, 
but  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  here  ;  the 
Lord  is  with  us,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  making 
a  little  progress  in  the  divine  life." 

Arrived  at  Madras,  she  was  allocked,  as  has 
been  many  another  missionary,  by  a  sudden 
view  of  the  m.ignitude  of  the  undertaking  to 
convert  sticli  people  to  Clirist. 

"Arrived  at  Madras  in  the  night.  When  I 
arr,<;c  ar.;l  looked  out  of  my  caT>in  window  upon 
the  natives  in  boats  around  us  my  heart  sank 
within  me.  Tlie  tempter  said,  *  Can  you  expect 
ever  to  Ixnetlt  these  almost  naked  savages  ?' 
For  one  ir.on^cnt  I  could  not  S])cak  ;  desniir 
began  to  creep  over  me.  I  then  looked  to  Jesu^ 
and  the  word  he  had  given  me.  I  clung  to 
those  promises,  and  shortly  he  w.is  ;-iIt  ;ised  to 
calm  the  turmoil  wilhij],  and  all  was  peace.  .  . 
Every  thing  looks  SO  strange!  I  feel  as  If  I 
were  in  a  different  wOrM ;  not  a  plant  or  slinib 
to  remin;!  me  of  home,  scarcely  a  white  face  to 
be  seen  ;  all  h.-Jf-naked  natives  roaming  about 
the  citj." 

Another  voyage  of  a  week,  during  which  they 
i  suiTered  more  than  during  all  their  previous 
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joiiirnev,  brought  them  to  Calcutta,  July  15th, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  started  fijr  Lurknow. 
their  destination.  It  was  midsummer,  and  in 
the  tn>iM€«.  She  writes  of  It : 

"It  was  .1  most  f.iti-r.iii;^  nnd  prostrating 
lime.  I  never  )<new  what  suffering  was  before 
when  traveling.  Arrived  at  Lucknow,  August 
6th,  in  the  morning  early.  Si.sters  Butler  and 
I'icrcc  were  i^lad  to  sec  us,  and  we  were  plcised 
to  get  tr)  our  place  of  destination.  We  have 
much,  yts,  \  t  ry  much  to  be  gratefnl  for.  Our 
journey  has  been  long,  but  wc  li.ivc-  all  been 
preserved  from  death  or  accident.  Cod  ]  as 
indeed  been  good  and  merciful  to  us  and  our 
dear  boy.  O,  may  our  remafning  days  be  spent 
in  tiiilLMvoi  ine;  to  bring  these  poi^r  drcrraded 
heathen  to  Christ !   O  Lord,  baptize  us  anew !" 

In  a  few  days  the  mission  was  reeoforced  by 
five  new  misston.Tii(.s  from  America,  among 
whom  was  the  l,i:ncn;td  Downey,  who  was 
stricken  down  to  death  almost  immediately  on 
his  arrival. 

Recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  fever, 
which  continued  nearly  two  mnrfhs,  she  applied 
herself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  language, 
and  all  other  means  of  benefiting  the  h«iithen 
around  lic-r.  Tn  tlie  Fe!)ruary  followin;;  s!'.e 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  at  Shahjahanporc. 
The  child  was  consecrated  in  baptism  am) 
named  M;u  y,  but  survived  only  six  wcelcS.  The 
bereaved  niotlur.  \v!)ile  recording  her  sorrow, 
thus  piously  writes:  "1  magnify  the  grace  of 
God  that  enables  me  to  say,  *  The  Lord  gave, 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away :  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.'  One  more  tie  to  bind  us  to 
heaven.  Two  sweet  babes  gone  before  to  wel- 
come oar  coming." 

The  f:\ithrii1  jouiTinl  is  a  clironide  of  trial 
almost  without  interruption,  but  never  of  com- 
plaint. No  one  ever  felt  the  need  of  all  dili- 
gence and  watchfulness  more  than  she;  but 
li.ivinq:  tiscc!  nil  means  in  hor  power  lehc  was 
wont  cheerfully  to  say,  "  I  will  trust  God  for  the  1 
rest  He  never  fiiiled  me  yet,  and  he  never  will." 

The  sorrows  nf  ni.itornity  for  foreign  women 
in  India  are  peculiarly  severe.  F'rom  the  births 
of  little  Mary  and  Henry  she  had  recovered 
slowly,  and  through  much  suffering,  and  when 
rt;;,r!n  "  ovcrsliadowed  by  the  s.icred  primal  SOr- 
i  row  of  lier  sex,"  she  makes  this  entry: 
J  '"January  9,  1863. — I  am  tempted  to  shrink 
from  my  trial  more  than  usual.  Why  should  I 
God  has  in  the  pn«5t  been  better  tlinn  nil  my 
fears.  lie  is  still  the  same.    I  will  trust  in  him. 

"  loM.'^At  the  hour  of  I3  o'clock  a  dear  little 
(I.T.ii^litcr  was  [jiven  me.    Yrs,  Mossed  be  Co  !. 
ail  is  over !    Once  more  I  have  a  pfecious  i 
daughter  by  my  tide.  God  grant  site  may  be 


spared  to  us.  Not  my  will  but  his  be  done. 
She  is  the  Lord's;  kt  Iiiin  do  what  seemeth 
good  in  his  sight  I  adopt  tiie  beautiful  strains 
of  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Jodson  on  the  birth  of  ber 
little  daughter  in  Darmah : 

'Tlicre  '»  not  in  India  a  lovelier  bird, 
Droad  earth  owns  not  a  happier  rest ; 

O,  Co  i,  •.liiiu  h.x^t  \  fountain  stirred 
Wliosf  w,i:ers  nerertnore  shsl)  iml  !**' 

The  mother's  prayer  is  answered,  and  little 
Annie  lives ;  her  fond  eyes,  which  saw  loveli> 

ness  in  her  nestling,  are  more  than  vindicated 
in  the  chenihic  beauty  of  her  Asian  child. 
Though  siie  felt  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  missionary  work,  she  yet  knew  that  a  moth- 
er's first  call  is  to  tlie  minihtrv  in  her  familv, 
the  Church  in  her  house ;  and  in  cire  for  their 
cultnre  and  comfort,  and  in  wearying  vigils  in 
long  seasons  of  illness,  she  was  providentially 
shut  in  from  opportunity  to  lietictlt  tlie  benighted 
around  her.  It  cost  her  pain,  however,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  allotment ;  but  she  conquered, 
and  was  patient ;  she  waited,  and  so  served. 
"God  has  ;;tren  me  .iflditionn!  liirht  of  late,  and 
I  see  more  clearly  Unt,  if  I  perform  failhiully 
my  duties  to  my  fiimily,  I  shall  please  him  and 
bring  honor  to  his  name.  Blessed  l>e  liis  holy 
name!  How  willing  he  is  to  clear  our  way 
when  we  trust  him  fully!'* 

When  all  three  children  v.erc  sick  at  OOCe, 
she  meekly  and  ti nic!i)n.;Iy  writes:  "Simpson 
ill  with  fever ;  baby  no  better.  Henry  will  not 
go  near  the  new  nurse,  so  I  have  my  hands 
full.  I  pr.iy  I  may  have  strength  of  body  given 
me  to  keep  and  t.ike  good  care  of  my  chil- 
dren. I  often  feel  nowadays  tliis  is  my  only 
work,  and  I  desire  to  do  it  well." 

With  her  hnshand  she  had  cnrlv  cnnsccr.ated 
their  two  boys  to  God  in  the  prayerful  purpose 
to  train  them  up  for  the  India  mission  work. 
While  riding  out  with  the  children  one  day,  she 
was  startled  and  delighted  as  the  eldest,  not  vet 
seven  years  old,  remarked,  "  Mamma,  these 
people  around  vs  know  nothing  of  God,  wlio 
gives  them  every  thing ;  and  I  mean,  when  I 
come  back  Irom  school  in  America,  to  preach  to 
them,  and  tell  them  that  Jesus  loves  them,  and 
they  ought  to  love  him."  It  may  have  been  a 
mere  child  thought,  "but  his  mother  kept  all 
these  sayings  in  her  heart;"  and  licr  midnight 
watches  by  their  couches  of  podn  were  visioned 
to  rapture  as  she  s.nw  the  two  moaning  babes 
led  up  to  Christian  manhood,  and  two  stalwart 
young  men,  entkicd  with  power  from  on  high, 
striking  down  the  Mols  of  paganism,  and  **  preach- 
ing among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ." 

At  Nynee  Tal  she  reorganised  a  school  of 
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native  girls,  whicli  !iad  been  commenced  by  the 
lamented  Mrs.  Tholurrn  a  short  time  before  licr 
death.   The  school  increased  in  numbers  be- 
yond her  highest  hopes.   Her  gentle  spirit  won 
I     the  love  of  her  girls,  as  their  intellectual  and 
1     moral  destitutions  awolie  all  the  sympathies  of 
j     her  souL 

**  I  enjoy  teaching  my  girb  very  much,  though 
I  some  of  tliein  nrc  very  dull,  nnrl  I  need  more 
j  strength  to  do  them  justice.  May  God  seal  on 
t  their  hearts  the  truths  they  listen  to,  and  to  him 
!     be  all  the  glory !" 

'        TIic  exertion  required  in  such  .1  charL;c,  added 
I     to  necessary  household  duties,  overtaxed  her 
I    strength,  and  her  health  steadily  declined. 
Slowly  the  conviction  grew  upon  her  that  the 
school  must  be  given  up.     She  wrestled  in 
prayer  against  the  disease,  that  she  might  be 
I    spared  till  all  these  heathen  children  bad  found 
I     their  Savior,  and  her  hcnrt  almost  broke  with 
I    grief  when  she  found  herself  compelled  to 
desist   "Never,"  says  her  husband,  "shall  I 
I     forget  the  last  time  she  dismissed  her  school  in 
India.    Throwinjf  Ivcrself  on  the  couch  in  utter 
exhaustion,  she  said,  with  bitter  weeping,  'Must 
I  give  up  this  work?  Mast  I  give  up  these 
dear  girls?'"    But  she  liad  been  trained  in  a 
j     school  of  sacrifice,  and  she  suflTored  this  priva- 
tion without  a  murmur.   Yet  her  loving  heart 
I    was  wont,  to  the  last,  to  yearn  over  the  seas 
I     and  lip  to  the  skies  for  the  dark-'irowed  chil- 
dren of  her  toil  and  tears ;  and,  like  a  tender 
mother-bird  prisoned  away  from  her  nest  and 
her  young,  she  longed  to  escape  from  her  exile 
and  fly  to  their  succor.    Not  that  she  repined. 
No,  no!    Never  did  disappointed  heart  yield 
with  sincerer  resignation  to  the  Master's  will. 
I     It  was  her  sorest  trial,  the  very  bitterness  of 
;     death  was  in  it,  but  by  faith  she  overcame,  and 
.     after  tlut  there  remained  no  more  dying  to  do. 
I    **By  grace  alone  J"  was  her  fovorite  formula  for 
I     self  abasement  and  for  mac^nifying  Christ,  and 
j     by  that  sign  she  conquered.    With  a  hushed 
I    heart  she  ftiade  preparations  for  her  lonely 
I     journey  to  England.    On  the  way  from  her 
mountain  home  to  the  sea  her  steps  were  drawn 
aside  for  a  moment  to  the  little  grave  at  Shah- 
jahanpore,  where  she  makes  the  tearful  record, 
"  V'^isited  my  predou*  baby^s  grave  for  the  last 
j  time." 

She  sailed  from  Calcutta  January  20,  1866, 
I     the  date  of  the  last  entry  in  her  diary  in  India. 

I  "At  2  o'clock  left  ^Tr.  fohnson's  hou«;e  for  the 
I  ship.  My  husbanii  remained  on  board  an  hour 
1  or  two  and  arranged  my  cabin.  At  $,  P.  M.,  the 
'      painful  1h  ur  cime,  and  I  parted  with  my  dear 

James.   O,  what  a  trial!  but  I  feel  that  it  is 

right.** 


When  far  out  at  sea  she  writes,  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  lovlntr  wife  and  the  .self-sacrifice 
of  a  martyr,  "1  think  much  of  those  I  love,  and 
sometimes  yearn  for  them,  but  have  been  in  so 
long  I  am  glad  to  bear  all  alone."  j 

No  sketch  of  ilic  limits  of  this  article  can  j 
give  an  adequate  portrayal  of  the  noble  life  of 
dlis  heroic  woman.  Some  brighter  pen  and 
some  missionary's  hand  should  essay  the  task. 
We  must  hasten  to  the  close. 

Afker  remaining  with  her  husband  a  lew  weeks 
in  England,  during  which  time  slic  sulTcrcd  one 
or  two  attacks  of  pulmonnni'  lienunrliaLrc,  iliey 
returned  to  America,  to  Illinois,  to  Kockford. 
"  WItat  a  blessing  to  breathe  once  more  the  air 
of  my  native  land!  We  left  brother  White- 
head's, in  Chicago,  in  the  morning,  October  9th, 
and  arrived  at  brother  Rodd's,  Rockford,  in  the 
afternoon.  I  am  glad  that  our  travels  are 
ended."  Yes,  dear,  weary  pilgrim,  they  are 
overl  You  have  done  the  will  of  God;  you 
have  magnified  his  grace,  and  are  needed  In 
heaven. 

She  cven^]i!iricd  liumllitr.  One  who  knew 
her  best  has  said  of  her :  "  She  shrunk  instinct- 
ively from  notice  and  preferred  the  shade.  If 
she  shone  it  was  because  she  could  not  help  j 
but  sliine."  She  covered  herself  with  a  cloud,  j 
but  alw.iys  lined  it  with  silver,  and  then  burst 
through  it  with  a  purer  light  Oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  unworthiness,  she  seemed  to  feel 
apolog}'  was  necessary  for  her  almost  undis- 
turbed |)cacc,  and  joy,  and  triumph,  and  would 
often  reiterate  her  watchword,  "  13y  grace  alone.'* 

She  felt  in  her  deep  htmiility  that  even  her 
life  was  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  calling  her 
husband  from  his  mission  work,  and  insisted  on 
leaving  him  at  his  post  while  she,  already  suffer- 
ing with  mortal  disease,  embarked  on  a  four 
months'  voyage  without  him. 

Her  foitb,  too,  was  illustrioas,  as  will  further 
appear.  A  few  weeks  before  her  death  slie  said 
to  a  friend  :  I  am  wholly  on  the  altar,  and  have 
all  my  family  cares  there  too.  Thoughts  about 
my  family  sometimes  weigh  a  little  upon  me  in 
my  weakness,  btrt  do  not  move  me.  I  am  saved  j 
from  murmuring ;  I  am  enabled  to  praise  the 
Lord  for  all  that  is  past  and  to  trust  him  for  all 
that  is  to  come."  All  that  is  past !  Think  of  ' 
that  past.  It  was  full  of  the  memory  of  tears. 
The  mother's  heart  had  known  its  bitterness. 
Two  little  tombstones,  one  in  either  hemi- 
spliere,  bore  names  that  she  had  i;iven,  .ind 
covered  dust  that  had  been  dearer  than  her  life; 
and  by  discipline  such  as  this  her  sout  had 
grown  strong  and  patient,  and  when  the  final 
summons  r-»mp  she  hpnrd  it  as  one  acctistomcd 
to  extremity,  and  addressed  herself  to  obey. 
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\\'  '-Ah  a  s'.veep  of  vision,  such  as  Cod  often  gives 
his  I'.iitliful  ones  in  ilie  valley,  she  compreheuded 
two  worlds  at  once.  Calmly  she  surveyed  this 
one  A!ie  was  leaving,  joyfully  that  uliich  was 
drawing  so  near.  It  cost,  indeed,  the  loving 
wife  a  struggle  to  bid  farewell  to  the  hnshand 
to  wdiom  she  had  given  her  girlish  lovL-  ;;iul 
womanly  faith,  and  whose  strong  heart  li  i  l  so 
often  been  her  repose.  She  trembled  lor  a 
moment  at  the  thought  of  three  tender  chil- 
dren, who  nevermore  should  have  a  mother's 
licait  to  weep  on,  left  in  a  world  whose  very 
ciiarilies  are  tliiily,  and  wliose  unkindnesses 
are  sometimes  worse  than  death.  She  found 
that  laying  all  upon  t?;e  altar  was  an  immense 
submission,  and  for  a  space  these  questions 
pressed  hard :  Who  will  shield  my  daughter 
now?  who  will  guard  my  boys  ?  But  her  faith 
rallied  and  tritimphed  ;  and  what  a  triumph  was 
lliat !  You  who  have  given  darling  children  to 
the  grave  know  what  afflictira  means ;  but  let 
me  remind  you  that  the  parent's  soul  may  know 
a  deeper  sorrow,  a  tciifold  sharper  conflict, 
when  called  to  leave  the  litlie  ones  beiiind. 
Ye  who  have  given  your  children  back  to  God 
when  he  has  recalled  them,  without  a  murmur 
and  in  iaith,  have  done  well;  but  she  who  put 
the  lianda  of  her  children  into  the  hand  of  God, 
and  turned  aside  into  the  valley  with  a  smile, 
hath  done  gloriously. 

But  no  disciple  is  above  his  Master,  and  this 
victorious  believer  found  tliat  the  tempter  was 
preparing  another  assault  for  liur  last  hours. 
Eatly  on  tliat  Sab!)ath  mnrnini;  the  attack  com- 
menced. **Pray  for  me  every  moment,"  said 
site;  ** victory  is  mine;  why  should  I  not  have 
il.^"  The  dire  conflict  continued  for  an  hour. 
A  friend  suggested  Uiat  Jesus  was  tempted  on 
the  cross, and  cried:  "My  God,  why  hast  thou 
fors.-iken  mc?"    "Yes,"  she  exclaimed  in  joyful 

f,  iilh,  "for  me !  for  me  !"  and  from  that  time  the 
conquest  was  complete.  "  I  liad  not  thought," 
she  said,  "that  the  enemy  would  follow  me  into 
the  valley — I  am  in  the  valley  now — at  the  very 

g. ates  of  death."  "Have  yon  perfect  peace?" 
"Yes,  but  by  grace  aloue,  by  grace  alone!" 
"My  dear,"  said  her  husband,  "this  is  the 
.Sabbath  ;  your  Sabbath  keepin;,'  in  hrnven  will 
soon  begin.  All  is  bright  and  l>cautiful  without, 
how  is  it  with  your  sky  ?"  "  Not  a  cloud,  not  a 
cloud  1  Jesus  is  alll  trusted  him  to  be ;  he  does 
not  disappt^nt  me. 

*  Jmmb  cn  nako  a  dying  lied 
FttI  toft  M  downy  pillowa  am ; 

While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  h«;ti1, 
And  brejihe  my  life  out  sweetly  there.' " 

"Do  you  fed  the  foundation  under  you?"'  was 
the  last  question  just  before  she  breathed  her 


last.  She  answered :  "  RoCK  !  RocK  !"  and,  with- 
out struggle,  teii  asleep  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

On  a  lovely  sunset  slope,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Rockford,  lies  tlie  .sainted  missionary's  grave. 
With  pious  hands  her  sisters  in  the  Churches 
have  reared  a  costly  monument  of  the  purest 
niailjlc  to  ni.u'k  the  spot  where  her  dust  repOfiCS, 
and  point  to  the  heaven  w  here  lifr  weary  spirit 
rests.  The  shield  bears  the  inscription,  Marie 
Antoinette,  (he  beloved  wife  of  Rev.  James 
Baume,"  with  the  <!ates;  the  scroll  above  re- 
cords the  missionary's  charter,  The  tield  is 
the  world,"  and  below  is  the  eloquent  legend, 
**  Seven  years  a  missionary  to  India.**  On 
either  side  Is  an  infant  epitaph — 

"  K.!,::.-.!  .  i.,1!y.  ti'l;"  tin-  !:i.ii-vhoId  mmt 
Of  oiie  whoin  God  hath  taken." 

"ELLA  RITTH. 
DM  at  Diiun,  tMiMttT 

".M.4RY, 
DildtU  ShaAJafuiiif^rt,  litJLx." 

The  memory  of  the  ju-St  is  blessed,  and  heing 
dead  our  si.ster  still  speaks.  Her  stricken  hus- 
band's desolation  has  been  often  relieved  by 
letters  from  tlieir  mission  field  and  elsewhere, 
all  burdened  with  sorrow  for  bis  loss,  and  mag- 
nifying tlic  grace  of  God  which  was  so  exem- 
plified in  her  life.  Cheered  by  the  thought  that 
.she  livf;  in  Ijliss  and  await.'!  lits  rominc; ;  and 
sustained  by  the  Savior's  assurance — meant  for 
such  extremities — "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway;" 
he  awaits  the  will  of  God,  and  looks  foTwaid  in 
ho])e  to  the  reunions  of  tlie  skies. 

The  bisiiop  of  Cinchester,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  voiced  in  the  tenderest  words,  for  a  noble 
wife  deceased,  the  feelings  of  many  another 
bereaved  husl»and. 

"  Sleep  on,  my  love,  in  thy  cold  bc«!. 
Never  to  be  dis4]\iieted : 
My  but  food-oight :  tbou  wilt  not  «ake 
Till  I  thy  GM«  thall  ov«mke: 
Till  a(t,  or  |{tw(  dr  aidoMM  awt 
Uairy  my  body  to  that  dual 
It  so  much  love5,  and  fill  the  room 
My  heart  keeps  empty  in  the  tomb. 
Stay  for  nic  there,  I  will  doi  fail 
To  meet  thee  in  that  hoJIow  rale. 
And,  hArk !  my  pulse,  like  a  soft  drtim, 
T-tMi  my  approach,  telts  thee  I  coaw: 
And  stow  howe'ci  my  marche*  t>^ 
I  shall  at  lau  sit  down  by  thee." 


We  are  afraid  to  trust  tnjth  alone.  Fatal 
error.  Fire,  and  flood,  and  time  sweep  away 
the  proudest  works  of  man ;  he  who  builds  on 

tliese  builds  on  sand,  but  he  who  builds  on 
truth  ln.t;!r's  on  a  rorh  whirl).  tli<Mi^!i  tlie  eve 
sec  not,  and  the  iiands  toucii  not,  neitiier  floods 

nor  ages  can  waste. 
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IRISH  PIETY  IN  IRELAND. 

IRELAND  is  eminently  a  religious  country; 
that  is,  the  people  are  all  religionists  of  some 

sort,  and  Irish  piety  is  a  term  which  has  refcr- 
eace  to  the  entire  population.  All  who  arc  not 
members  of  Protestant  Churches  are  Roman 
Oitholics.  In  other  words,  all  are  Catholics 
cxcc])!  l!u)>c  who  have  been  arrested  from  Ca- 
tholicism by  I'rotestaut  cfibrt  These  were  for- 
merly called  heretics,  but  this  offensive  appella- 
tion is  now  little  employed.  The  priest  lays 
claim  to  all  the  rest,  and  slnniti!  nny  stublx)rnly 
stand  outside  his  influence  during  lite,  the  dcatli- 
bed  geoendly  brings  them  back  to  his  ministra- 
tions. However  much  they  may  have  neglected 
the  wafer  while  health  and  vij^or  remained,  they 
fly  to  the  soothing  consolations  and  security  of 
the  anctuoos  oil  at  death.  Generally  speakinf» 
all  are  adherents  tn  some  rclii^'ious  fattli.  There 
is  not  a  vast  class  who  arc  disbelievers  in  Chris- 
tianfty,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  countries. 
Much  less  is  there  the  regardless  multitude  who 
assent  to  all  llic  tsscntial  truths  of  itie  Gospel 
and  acknowledge  its  preeminent  claims,  and  yet 
neglect  it  from  year  to  year  with  impunity.  If 
frcc-thinkinc^  is  inrlul^^fi!,  if  nicn  vibrate  within 
wide  limits  of  both  faith  and  practice,  they  are 
almost  certain,  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
death,  to  gravitate,  under  some  mysterious  in- 
fluence, to  the  olil  faitii  which  has  for  centnrics 
given  assurance  to  dying  Irishmen.  The  Irihh 
are,  nominally  at  leasts  religious.  The  Celts, 
much  less  than  the  Saxons,  have  fallen  into 
those  habits  of  thought  and  life  which  almost 
com]>el  them  to  renounce  the  obligations  of  re- 
ligion. This  may  be  seen  in  Scothuid  as  well 
as  Irelanch  Wlietlier  it  is  at  all  the  result  of 
national  idiosyncrasy  can  not  easily  be  determ- 
ined ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  most  vicious  and 
besotted  Irishman  vdll  check  his  revels  to  do 
reverence  to  the  crucifix,  and  the  most  epicurean 
will  deny  himself  meat  one  day  in  seven,  while 
a  Saxon,  who  has  run  the  same  length  in  vice, 
will  not  only  mock  at  all  religion  in  his  cups, 
but  will  generally  settle  (icnvn  to  a  life  of  habit- 
ual disbelief  and  scoring.  It  is  easier  to  see 
this  than  to  explain  it,  and  yet  perhaps  we  may 
see  something  of  reason  in  it. 

The  proportion  of  those  who  are  at  least 
nominally  claimed  as  Christians  may  be  best 
seen  from  statistics.  In  1861  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  was  5.764.543.  Of  tlic«;e  4.- 
490,503  were  Roman  Catholics,  678,661  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
$38^993  Presbyterians,  44.532  .Methodises,  5,062 
Independents,  4.165  Baptists.  3,812  Quakers, 
J22  Jews,  leaving  only  a  few  thousands  for  all 


! 


other  sects  and  those  who  are  claimed  by  no 
Church.  It  is  .safe  to  say  that  the  pracfioally 
irreligious  masses,  who  in  other  countries  do 
not  profess  to  be  religious,  are  in  Ireland  em* 
braced  within  the  Romish  Church.  To  be  sat- 
isfied of  this-  it  is  only  nccessar)-  to  observe  the 
daily  walk  of  the  mass  of  those  who  are  ac- 
counted excellent  Catholics. 

In  spe.akinp  of  Irlsli  ]>]v\y  it  at  once  presents 
itself  under  two  aspects,  namely.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  In  referring  to  Catholic  piety  it 
shall  not  be  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  its  worst 
features.  Wc  are  all  fimniar  with  tlic  lives  of 
the  drinking,  rioting,  fighting,  and  even  murder- 
ing disciples  of  St  Patrick.  It  is  notorious 
that  it  matters  little  what  the  life  has  been,  it 
matters  little  what  the  life  is,  so  lone:  the 
man  pays  his  money  for  absolution.  The  worst 
crimes  are  tolerated.  No  walk  is  so  disorderly 
as  to  exclude  a  ir.eniher  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church.  Reformatioa  as  a  result  of  peni- 
tence is  never  thought  of.  A  godly  life  is  cer- 
tainly not  made  a  re([uisite  to  salvation.  Theirs 
is  not  .1  justification  by  works,  unless  it  be  by 
ba<l  works. 

While  the  worst  features  of  Romanism  are 

only  too  apparent,  its  better  features  are  not  so 
well  understood.  The  inner  life  of  those  who 
may  be  called  its  truly  pious  devotees  is  too 
often  s«en  at  a  distance,  and  distance  often 
dou!)ly  deceives  us.  It  may  lend  enchantment, 
or  the  reverse.  Quite  often  it  does  a  twofold 
injustice,  making  the  good  worse  and  the  bad 
belter.  The  effect  of  distance  on  tlie  l.indscape 
is  to  m.ike  it  alt  alike  misty  and  enchantintr. 
softening  down  the  ruggeti  features,  throwing  a 
vail  over  deformities,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
deadeninti  t!te  lively  beauties  of  those  scenes 
which  need  no  distance  to  make  them  enchant- 
ing. A  somewhat  similar  effect  is  produced  on 
the  contradictory  Irish  character.  The  good  is 
often  obscured,  and  in  like  manner  the  evil  is 
invested  with  a  kind  of  vague  charm.  Espe- 
cially is  the  fiict  covered  up  that  the  Irish  char- 
acter, more  than  any  other,  perhaps^  is  full  of 
contractions,  cont.iiniriL;  that  which  is  supcrl.1- 
tively  good  and  superlatively  bad,  and  this  often 
in  the  same  person.  It  is  only  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance \Nith  particular  persons  tliat  can 
show  these  contradictions.  An  intimate  friend- 
ship win  discover  wisdmn  that  demands  <nir 
admiration,  and  folly  that  calls  f  r  our  pity; 
earnest  piety  that  shames  our  own  lukewarm- 
nes.s,  and  stupid  evils  that  make  us  doubt  the 
piety.  These  characteristics  have  made  them- 
selves manifest  in  the  nation's  history.  Ireland 
has  produced  better  men  and  worse  men  than 
almost  any  uatiou  under  the  sua. 
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To  understand  rightly  the  i>icty  of  Ireland  it 
would  be  necessary  to  speak  of  tlic  influence 
which  intoxicating  jiquors  have  in  tliat  coantry. 
Tiuir  LtTcct  is  cvery-where  felt  in  both  social 
nri<]  rcli;;iou-s  lite.    Irelartfl  is  emijli.ulcally  tlu- 
idiid  ol  wliislty.    Every  body  is  a  judge  of  the 
qualities  of  *<inoaataiD  dew/'  and  can  apeak 
from  pcrson.il  e.vjicrience.    Men,  women,  and 
children  cvery-where  can  tell  what  towns  pro- 
duce tlie  beat  wliisky,  and  what  partictilar  qual- 
ities are  best  for  particular  kinds  of  weather. 
It  i->  tlieir  Ijoast  tliat  Irclaiui  produces  the  best 
whisky  in  the  world,  and  with  a  kiud  of  imiws- 
iag  Itonror  ttiey  wonder  what  she  could  do  with> 
out  It    I  speak  now  more  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Catholic  population.    If  you  have 
any  claim  whatever  on  tiieir  hospitality,  tlie  first 
token  of  good>wiU  is  to  ofier  you  some  kind  of 
spirits  to  lubricate  friendship  ;  and  thcv  con- 
sider it  ao  outra^je  oo  friendship  for  you  to  re- 
fuse.  If  you  tell  them  you  never  drink  liquor, 
the  answer  is  that  such  a  thing  will  not  do  in 
Ireland.    With  a  detcrtiiiiied  shake  of  the  head 
they  intorm  you  "that's  not  the  way  we  do  in 
this  country."   It  is  not  enough  that  you  refuse 
to  "touch  glasses"  with  them.    A  refusal  is 
only  the  first  maneuver  in  a  long  series  of 
skirmishes  by  which  you  are  to  be  brought  to 
something  like  amicable  behavior.  Generally 
the  first  thing  offered  is  brandy,  "the  drink  of 
meUf"  as  Sam.  Johnson  calls  it   It  this  is  re- 
fused, and  yott  state  at  length  all  the  grounds 
on  which  you  reliain  from  taking  any  thing 
wh.itever,  without  the  s!i<:htest  re!;;ard  to  your 
excuses  or  arguments  they  drop  down  the  scale 
to  whisky,  "Irish  whisky,"  as  something  not  so 
strong  and  not  likely  to  harm  you  in  the  least. 
If  this  is  persistently  refused,  they  run  down 
through  the  list  of  wines,  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  various  qualities  of  each*  urging 
that  you  will  verify  their  .statements  by  tastini^ 
a  little  with  them,  while  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  stand  in  dumb  confusion,  your  stock  of  ex- 
cuses having  been  long  ago  exhausted.    If  you 
^tl!]  refu:,r:-,  they  fall  down  to  ale,  porter,  and 
variou.s  other  such  beers,  which  are  eloquently 
defended  as  good  for  the  health,  excellent  to 
take  while  you  are  wailing  for  dinner,  a  mild 
stimulant  to  keep  the  stomach  in  good-humor, 
etc.   All  this  time  you  can  scarcely  get  the 
floor  to  make  a  remark,  provide<I  you  liave  any 
thini,'  to  say.    Ry  well-executed  flank  niove- 
meuls  and  untiring  patience,  it  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  check  this  last  attack,  and  you  would 
ahnost  invariably  do  so  with  the  exultant  feeling 
tl»at  victory  i«;  ncir  at  hand.    I^tit  a  greater  mi«^-  ' 
take  was  never  made.    There  is  still  remaining 
that  mysterious  compound  known  as  **  Irish 


lemonade."  t!ii-  'h-'v  renew  the  ass.mlt, 

bottle  in  hand,  more  determinedly  than  ever, 
and  generally  speaking  at  this  stage  of  the  coo- 
lest it  is  as  well  to  surrender.  Whether  it  is 
possible  to  repel  this  last  attack  1  had  not  the 
patience  to  find  out  What  Irish  lemonade  is 
Still  remains  a  mystery.  I  asked  an  Irishman, 
who  was  considen  (1  L,'ood  authority  on  all  spir- 
ituous questions,  what  it  was  composed  ol,  and 
he  replied,  donk  know — chiefly  wather,  how- 
iver."  It  is  harmkai  at  least,  and  worse  than 
harmless,  lieinc:  neither  good  OOT  bad,  bat  ex- 
tremely disagreeable.  • 

I  found  one  Catholic  teetotaler,  and  he  was 
evidently  sincerely  such.  The  circumstances 
of  his  case  were  a.s  follows;  He  was  fornierlv  a 
drinking  umh,  but  could  never  Ik:  dtuiik  widiuut 
being  outrageously  drunk,  and  he  had  wasted 
what  little  means  he  once  possessed,  and  lo- 
duced  himself  to  poverty.  Consequently  he 
compromised  the  matter  by  coniining  btmself  lo 
Irish  lemonade  for  fifty-one  weeks  of  the  year, 
and  taking  the  fifty-second  in  which  to  get  pro- 
foundly and  extensively  drunk.  This  was  bis 
idea  of  total'  abstinence.  Passing  down  the 
streets  of  a  town  the  windows  are  every-where 
oroaroented  with  bottles,  and  it  requires  only  a 
short  time  to  discover  that  whisky  is  the  princi- 
pal article  bought  and  sold.  Women  both  sell 
it  and  drink  it. 

Understanding  tlie  place  which  liquor  holds 
in  Ireland,  we  can  not  £iil  to  see  bow  it  has 
blunted  the  moral  scns^lffittw  of  the  people. 
They  will  sit  down  with  you  over  their  whisky 
aud  in  the  most  earnest  manner  discuss  tlie 
great  questions  of  religion,  giving  expression 
to  the  most  pious  sentiments,  ini'ulgini^  in  reci- 
tals of  Christian  experience,  lamenting  that  the 
world  is  so  wicked,  and  then  turn  from  this  to 
deeper  drinking,  and  retire  at  a  late  hour  ihor- 
nu2:b1y  intoxicated.  Stopping  to  rest  for  a  fcvr 
moments  at  tlic  house  of  a  poor  but  quite  intel- 
ligent widow  who  lived  on  a  mountain-aide,  the 
guide  offered  her  some  whisky  from  his  private 
iiottlc.  Her  countenance  brii;htened  .it  once, 
and  she  proceeded  to  tell  us  liuw  much  she  had 
been  wishing  for  some  of  late,  and  how  excel- 
lent a  beverage  it  is  in  hot  weather.  After  ta>t- 
ing  her  full  glass  she  continued  to  descant,  with 
manifest  ability,  on  the  good  qualities  of  the 
fluid,  and  was  pleased  to  pronounce  it  as  •^.vA 
as  she  had  ever  been  favored  with.  Wlii!?  -I  .. 
was  slowly  emptying  the  glass  I  purposely  asked 
her  some  questions  about  her  dead  husband,  to 
see  whether  whisky  and  piety  were  with  her  .it 
all  anta2:onistir.  The  te.irs  came  to  her  eyes 
and  harmoniously  mingled  with  the  liquor  while 
she  sipped  and  talked  of  the  dead  by  turns. 
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Another  pious  Catholic  widow,  whose  sincer- 
ity aud  earnestness  could  not  be  doubted,  I  be- 
came quite  well  acquainted  with.  Slie  was  left 
with  two  children,  in  destitute  circumslnnces, 
and  at  oace  resorted  to  selling  spirits,  that  all- 
sufficient  way  of  making  money  in  Ireland. 
With  tears  of  thanlcfulness  flowing  down  her 
I     cheeks,  she  assured  me,  in  the  most  fervent  lan- 
I    guage,  tliat  God  liad  been  mercilul  to  her  above 
I    any  she  had  ever  known.  As  one  instance  of 
I     his  mercy  she  narrated  a  dream  by  which  she 
•     had  been  warned  and  saved  from  detection  while 
I    selling  spirits  without  a  license,  and  assured  me 
that  had  she  not  been  warned  she  must  have 
[     been  ruined.    The  law  allows  the  L;in-shops  to 
be  open  on  Sabbath  alter  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  I 
found  on  inquiry  that  she,  like  all  the  rest,  kept 
the  front  door  open  after  two  o'clnck,  and  the 
I'.ick  door  open  all  day.    Wliile  she  sells  to 
j    others  the  deadly  fluid,  wliich  is  damning  for 
I    time  and  eternity  so  many  of  her  countrymen, 
I     she  claimed,  as  a  thing  of  especial  merit,  that 
she  herself  drank  nothing  but  the  lighter  kinds 
I    of  liquors.    Her  creed  any  Protestant  might 
almost  sabscrilie.  The  crucifix,  priests,  saints, 
I    and  the  Virgin  herself  are  only  helps  hy  uhich 
to  draw  uigh  to  her  Savior.   She  trusts  for  sal- 
vation in  the  merits  of  Christ  alone.  Such  in- 
congruity of  faith  and  practice  was  painful  to 
contemplate,  and  such  a  confusion  of  idcis  in 
one  so  evidently  sincere  and  zealous  was  a  sad 
sight   Surdy  "a  comfortable  religion  for  one 
of  her  calling."    Yet  such  is  Catholic  piety — 
such  is  the  result,  on  the  Irish  character,  of 
Romanism,  which  Adam  Smith  pronounces 
I    "  the  most  formidable  combination  that  ever  was 
formed  against  the  aiithnrify  nnd  security  of" 
civil  government,  as  well  as  against  the  liberty, 
reaaoQi  and  happiness  of  mankind;**  a  sjstem 
whidi  Dr.  Begg  justly  describes  in  the  following 
'     languajje:  "  Under  the  name  of  relij^ion  it  sup- 
plies opiates  to  guilty  consciences,  and  aiiows 
I    men  to  sin  with  comforL  It  even  adapts  itself 
1     to  the  various  tastes  of  unregenerate  men.  For 
the  cruel  it  has  ciuises  and  blood— for  tlie  gloomy 
and  morose  it  has  cells  and  seclusion— for  the 
ambitious  it  has  priestly  ]>ower  and  indefinite 
preferment — for  the  t;ay  it  has  indul^^enres— fur 
the  hcnlimcntal  it  has  painting,  music,  and  gor- 
geous spectacles— for  the  antiquarian  it  has  long 
I    pedigrees,  musty  parchments,  unintelligible  de- 
bates, rags  and  old  l>ones  in  profusion — it  has 
I     every  thing,  in  a  word,  but  tliat  holiness  without 
I    which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

In  marlied  contrast  with  all  this  is  the  deep, 
I     earnest  type  of  piety  found  among  the  Protest- 
ant denominations.   How  refreshing  to  turn 
aside  from  streets  filled  with  drunkenness,  pro> 


fanity,  and  all  kinds  of  wickedness  indulged  ; 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  to  a  quiet  little  1 
temple,  where  quiet,  orderly  people  are  met  to 
worship  Cod  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  to  pray  tor  ' 
grace  that  they  may  honor  him  in  their  daily 
.walk  and  conversation,  as  well  as  by  word  and 
confession  of  faith !  How  agreeable  to  turn 
from  a  religion  which  makes  men  ri-^hteous  by 
sanctioning  sin,  to  a  religion  which  aims  to 
make  its  devotees  Christ-like!  In  Protestant 
piety  Irish  characteristics  make  themselves 
manifest.  The  blunt,  outspoken  frankness  so 
well  known  is  seen  in  the  practical  plainness  of 
the  preaching.  Sermons  which  would  give 
offense  elsewhere  are  well  received  hy  those 
who  are  equally  frank  in  their  intercourse  with 
one  another.  The  prayer  meetings  and  class 
meetings  are  full  of  personal,  experimental  re- 
ligion. There  is  evcry-where  manifested  a 
strong  purpose  to  attain  to  holiness  of  life,  and 
to  reach  dte  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ 
Jesus.  A  thorough  conversion  to  the  practical 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  gives  a  right  direction 
to  those  talents  peculiar  to  the  Irish  character,  ' 
and  those  sanctified  by  grace  give  us  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  personal  jiiefy  any  where 
to  be  found.  Could  Ireland  be  redccnied  from 
Romanism  we  might  look  for  great  things  from 
the  little  green  island. 


CULTURE  AND  ITS  OBJECT. 

CULTURE  is  an  effort  after  improvement 
The  term  comes  to  us  from  its  native  fields 

redolent  with  growing  herbs,  and  flowers,  and 
fruits,  and  instinct  with  the  image  of  the  wise  j 
liusbandnian,  resorting  to  tlie  most  efficient  1 
devices  for  the  improvement  of  the  objects 
under  his  care.    By  a  graceful  figure  of  speech  1 
it  is  transferred  to  intellectual  life  to  signify  the  1 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  mind.    It  is  \ 
a  relative  term,  necessarily,  and  includes  every  | 
effort  made  after  improvement,  whether  simple 
(ir  complex,  whether  initial  or  more  advanced,  j 
In  its  original  use  it  alvrays  has  this  character-  | 
istic,  but  in  intellectual  life  it  lia>  .tlso  come, 
crmventionally,  to  signify  a  Iiiuh  decree  of  im- 
provement— a  modification  similar  to  that  whicli 
has  occurred  in  the  use  of  the  word  schohir — 
and  a  man  of  culture  is  one  \^\\o  has  made 
much  comparative  advaocemenU  ; 

Still  culture,  in  its  widest  and  best  sense,  is  a 
relative  term  in  its  application  to  efforts  toward 
perfection,  which  is  its  ultimate  aim  ;  .md  ne 
think  that,  as  applied  to  man,  it  should  include 
all  the  means  by  which  his  improvement,  as  an 
individual  being,  or  as  a  race,  is  to  be  effected.  > 

 I 
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It  should  embrace  the  first  as  well  as  the  more 
advanced  steps  of  progress ;  the  preparation  of 

t'lc  soil  and  tlic  souini;  of  tlie  scei!,  :ts  well  as  ' 

the  use  of  the  pruning-hook  and  the  gratting  1 

knife.  We  admit  that  the  perfect  ideal  should 

be  constantly  kept  in  view.    But  it  frequently,  | 

happens  that  a  man  in  stiidvin^x  ^  ])ertL'i  I  ideal 

comes  to  recognize  most  keenly  some  particular 

human  need,  and  sets  himself  to  seek  the  means 

fur  supplying  that  need.    He  finds  it  im|K)ssibIe 

!      (o  tnkc  till'  in:?sses  throuL;!i  the  course  of  study 

and  reasoning  by  whici)  he  found  the  supply, 

and  demonstrated  its  suiRciencyfor  the  demand, 

and  so  he  studies  to  simplify,  to  adapt.  \o  malco 

practical  and  beneficial  to  the  greatest  possible 

nmnber  the  grand  results  which  have  become 

visible  in  the  focus  of  his  own  mind.    So  in 

mechanics,  the  man  who  h.-is  sufficiently  grasped 

their  principles,  who  recognizes  a  human  need, 

and  sees  the  principle  that  will  supply  that 

need,  prof luces  not  merely  the  declaration  that 

this  need  can  be  supplied  in  a  certain  manner, 

but  a  crystallization  of  his  idea  in  machinery, 

so  simi^ified  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 

ni.isses,  tliat  tliose  wI^a  linve  neither  time  nor  : 

I 

ability  to  master  its  scientific  principles  may  yet 
avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

Machinery  has  wide  use  in  the  physical  world. 
Tlic  cidture  of  the  soil  is  largely  performed  by 
its  .lid.  But  its  prevalence  is  still  greater  in 
the  mental  and  social  domain.  It  is  concerned 
in  all  our  routine  of  life.  Our  povrrnnicnf,  our 
societies,  our  institutions  of  various  kinds  arc 
but  machinery,  the  aids,  more  or  less  direct,  to 
our  improvement  as  lunnan  beings,  .md  they 
are  valu.able  only  .so  far  as  they  tend  to  that 
result.  As  such,  culture  should  recognize  and 
use  them.  Imperfect  they  are,  it  is  true,  like 
all  other  things  pertaining  to  our  present  state, 
Init  rt  in  the  duty  of  cultnre  to  improve  them. 
No  .sooner,  however,  does  culture,  with  the 
highest  aim  and  the  best  ideal,  pass  Into  this 
earnest  practical  effort  in  a  specific  direction, 
than  it  ceases  to  be  recognized  as  culture  ;  it  is 
known  only  as  reform,  or  enthusiasm,  or  &nati- 
i :  im,  acRtvding  to  the  success  of  its  cfiwts,  or 
1  tlie  more  or  less  perfect  adaptation  of  the  means 
it  uses  to  the  result  it  desires.  Still  it  is,  in 
fact,  culture  in  so  &r  as  it  is  really  adapted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  race. 

That  elegant  writer  and  poet,  Matthew  Arnold, 
of  England,  some  time  since  delivered  a  lecture 
on  *' Culture  and  its  Enemies,'*  which  has  ex- 
cited much  attention  and  commendation.*   It  is, 


*Ht>  &nw«1l  lecture  in  th«  Poetirchnlr  .it  Oxford.  Ic  «^ 
nidcljr  pnbKdied  in  England,  and.  (rom  the  Comhill  Mafpizme. 
MB  Kpublidiad  In  ihfo  couMiy  in  "  Every  Sstufday,"  of  Jidy 
97,  t867,  BmU»  :  TSekMT  h  Fiddi. 


indeed,  a  most  suggestive  bit  of  literature,  and 
well  repays  a  careful  perusal.  But  many  of  his  [ 

statements  and  arguments  are  open  to  criticisra. 
He  has  a  great  deal  to  layabout  machinery,  and 
the  fidse  light  in  which  people  regard  it,  as 
something  valuable  in  itself.    In  this  way  he 
talks  alx)ut  freedom,  wealth,  coal,  railroads, 
religious  organizations,  etc.;  rather  an  odd  1 
assemblage,  it  is  true,  but  still  very  good  in  its  f 
representative  character.    He  shows  how  faith 
in  these,  as  if  they  were  something  good  ar.r! 
desirable  in  themselves,  is  an  enemy  to  true 
culture.  His  culture  is  so  flexible,  however,  as  [ 
to  admit  the  necessity  of  usin^;  tliese  things, 
liay,  even  that  as  a  preparation  for  stmietbing 
better,  a  certain  devotion  to  them  may  be  de* 
sirable  and  saluLiry.    But  he  filils  to  show  how 
these  tilings  themselves  are  the  true  friends  of 
culture ;  how  culture  might,  nay,  how  true  cul- 
ture does  take  hold  of  them  and  use  them  Ibr  ' 
the  elevation  of  the  race.    This  failure  is  mcst 
remarkable  in  his  treatment  of  reliirion  and 
religious  organizations.    Religion  he  ciiaracier- 
izes  as  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  those  | 
eflTorts  by  wliich  llie  human  rare  lia.s  m.inifcsie'! 
its  impulse  to  perfect  itself— "the  voice  of  the  - 
deeiKst  human  experrence."    These,  to  our  ! 
notion,  are  very  inadequate  ideas  of  religion. 
They  nii^ht  apfily  Jo  the  efforts  of  the  heathen 
soul,  in  its  blind  searchings  aAer  a  true  God, 
but  they  are  equally  irrelevant  to  the  gross 
superstitions  of  the  lieatlieii  world,  and  to  the 
one  Divine  revelation.    And  we  infer  that  wc 
do  him  no  injustice  in  supposing  that  he  takes  j 
that  blind,  groping  sort  of  natural  religion  for 
his  ideal,  since,  while  he  says  nnthin;j  al)out 
revelation,  he  glorifies  the  Greek  standard  of  < 
perfection.   He  says :  "The  Greek  words,  | 
wir'sa — a  finely  tempered  nature,  a  coarsely  tem- 
pered nature—give  exactly  the  notion  of  perfec- 
tion, as  culture  brings  us  to  conceive  of  it,  a  , 
perfection  in  which  the  diaracters  of  beauty 
and  intelligenre  are  both  present  which  unites  ' 
'  the  two  noblest  of  things,  sweetness  and  light'  1 
The  immense  spiritual  significance  of  the  Greeks 
is  due  to  their  having  been  inspired  with  this 
central  and  happy  iile.i  of  hiim.tn  jurfcction.*' 

Again,  he  goes  on  to  rccoinmend  the  Greeks  , 
religion  and  all  as  our  model  in  this  wise:  "The 
best  art  and  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  in  which 
religion  and  poetry  are  one,  in  which  the  idea  ' 
of  beauty  and  of  a  human  nature  perfect  on  all 
its  sides,  adds  to  itself  a  religious  and  devout  j 
energv,  and  works  in  the  strrn^tli  of  tliat,  is  on 
this  account  of  such  surpassing  interc&t  and 
instructiveness  for  us,  though  it  was,  we  must  ' 
own,  as  having  regard  to  the  human  race  in 
general,  and,  indeed,  having  re|^  to  the  Greeks 
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!  themselves,  a  premature  attempt,  an  attempt 
I    which,  for  success  under  the  moral  and  religious 

'     fiber  irt  luitnanlty,  to  be  more  liraccJ  and  de- 
I     veloped  than  it  bad  yd  been.   But  Greece  did 
not  err  in  having  (he  idea  of  beauty,  harmony, 
and  complete  human  perfection  so  present  and 

■  pnmmoiint ;  it  I's  im]u).ssihlc  to  tr.ive  tliis  idea 
I     too  present  and  paramount ;  oniy  the  moral  fiber 

must  be  braced  too.  And  we,  because  we  have 
braced  the  moral  fiber,  are  not  on  that  account 
j     in  the  ris;ht  way,  if,  at  t!ie  same  time,  the  idc.i 
.     of  beauty,  harmony,  anci  complete  human  pcr- 

■  fection  is  wanting  or  misapprehended  among  us, 

j  and  evidently  it  is  wanting  or  niisapiirclieiidcd 
[  at  present.  And  when  we  rely  as  we  do  on  our 
!  religious  organizations,  which  in  themselves  do 
j  not  and  can  not  give  us  this  idc.i,  and  think  we 
•  have  done  enough  if  we  make  them  spread  and 
'    prevail,  then,  I  say,  we  Ml  into  our  common 

fiuilt  of  overvaluing  machinery.*' 
J        So,  then,  .ill  our  religious  organizations  are 

good  for  is  "to  liracc  the  moral  fiber,"  or,  as 

he  says  elsewhere,  "  to  conquer  the  most  obvious 
1    fiiults  of  our  animality."  After  that  is  done  he 

would  doubtless  have  r.s  copy  the  Greek  model 

of  perfection.   Poetry  mil  do  tite  remainder. 

He  thus  compares  their  rebtive  value  and 

spheres : 

"  I  have  called  religion  a  more  important 
manifestation  of  human  nature  than  poetry, 
because  it  has  worked  on  a  broader  scale  for 

'  perfection,  and  with  greater  masses  of  men. 
But  tl.e  idea  of  beauty,  and  of  a  human  nature 
perfect  on  ail  its  .sides,  which  is  the  dominant 

I  idea  of  poetry,  is  a  true  and  valuable  idea, 
though  it  has  Dot  yet  had  the  success  that  the 
idea  of  conquering  the  obvious  faults  of  our 

i    animality,  and  of  a  human  nature  perfect  on  the 

I  moral  side,  which  is  ihe  dominant  idea  of  relig- 
ion, has  been  enabled  to  Iiave ;  and  it  [poetry] 
is  destined,  adding  to  itself  the  religious  idea 

i    of  a  devout  energy,  to  transform  and  govern 

<     tlie  other." 

'        Now,  witli  all  due  respect  to  Mr,  Arnold,  we 
must  say  that  this  loolcs  to  us  very  much  like 
!    setting  up  a  farthing  rushlight  of  human  wisdom 
amid  the  blazing  glories  of  the  Sun  of  Kii^hteous- 
'     ness.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  his 
I    remotest  thought  that  religion  may  be  God's 
I     plan  for  the  culture  of  the  human  race.    Let  us 
examine  this  man's  pb^n  more  close'v.  Rtdif;- 
ion  is  to  brace  the  moral  fiber,  and  culture, 
mostly  by  means  of  poetry,  is  to  bring  up  the 
human  race  to  the  grard  iileal  of  perfection. 
And  here  is  his  ideal  of  perfection:  "It  is  a 
harmonious  cxp.ansion  of  all  the  powers  which 
I    make  the  beauty  and  worth  of  human  nature,  and 
is  not  consistent  with  the  over^development  of 


I  any  one  power  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Here  | 
it  goes  beyond  rel^^n,  as  religion  is  generally 
conceived  by  us."    Again:  "Not  a  having  and 
a  resting,  but  a  growing  and  a  becoming,  is  the 
character  of  perfection,  as  culture  conceives  it." 

Rattier  unsatisfactory  this  "growing  and  be- 
coming," inasmuch  as  be  .;ivcs  its  no  ultimate 
end  to  attain,  no  standard  to  guide  us,  no  in- 
fallible judge  to  decide  wliat  is  *<  a  perfect  human 
nature  complete  on  all  its  sides."  Moreover, 
all  these  advances  toward  perfectir>n  must  be  I 
made  evenly,  tlie  individual  must  grow  up  on  i 
all  his  sides  alike,  or  else  he  is  deprived  of  all  | 
Iienefit  of  the  m.igic  word  culture.    Now  v.e 
supposed  that  all  the  mental  members  so  sym-  | 
patbfze  together,  that  advancement  in  any  i 
worthy  direction  can  not  be  made  without  iin-  I 
proving  the  entire  mind.    All  men  who  have  ! 
developed  any  one  great  result  for  the  benefit 
of  the  race,  have  unquestionably  more  finely 
developed  souls  on  account  of  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  with  tvhich  they  have  pursued  their 
one  subject. 

Mr.  Arnold's  views  seem  to  us  radically  de- 
fective in  tlie  ^^)llowinL,'  respects:  He  ignores 
the  fact  that  man  is  inoraUy  lapsed,  and,  there- 
fore, in  need  of  special  culture  of  the  moral  side 
of  his  nature  ;  tlMt  man  Is  not  able  of  himself 

to  devise  the  means  of  restoration,  nor  to  con-  ; 

I 

duct  its  process;  and,  further,  he  ignores  the 
divinely  ordained  standard  of  human  perfection. 
In  short,  he  leaves  out  of  his  estimate  of  the 
influences  that  affect  human  culture,  the  fall  of 
man,  the  atonement  of  Clirist,  the  revealed 
Word,  and  "holiness  to  tlte  Lord." 

Man  was  created  for  Tnfelli;4ent  conipanion- 
ship  with  the  Deity.  In  the  cool  of  the  day 
God  walked  in  the  g;arden  and  talked  with  man. 
Sin  broke  up  this  communion,  hid  the  face  of 
Go<l,  and  drove  man  out  of  Paradise.  Christ, 
by  his  atonement,  has  made  it  possible  for  man 
to  realize  the  original  Divine  intention,  and  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Tloly  .S[)ir!t  are  all  eng.aged 
in  teaching  man  how  to  avail  himself  of  that  | 
atonement  And,  finally,  we  have  tl)is  grand  ' 
ultimate  standard  of  human  perfection,  a  like- 
ness to  r,od.  and  a  fitness  for  companionship 
with  him  through  all  eternity. 

This  work  of  restoration  is  Largely  peiformcd 
in  the  present  life.    Christ  explicitly  says,    If  a 
man  love  me  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  . 
him  and  make  our  abode  with  him "  I  in  them  ' 
and  tliou  in  me,"  with  manv  ollu  r  pass.ages  of 
I  like  unmistakable  import.   And  already  is  this 
;  great  mystery  definitely  realized  in  the  hearts  I 
i  of  faithful  believers.    Myriads  of  them  have 
I  plainly  testified  to  tlte  reality  of  this  spiritual 
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communion.  It  is  true  they  are  as  yet  beset 
with  imperfections.  The  intellect  has  suffered 

with  the  dclinqncncy  of  the  moral  sense.  Tliis 
gives  occasion  for  harsh  judgments  from  our 
feilow-man,  who  prides  himsdf  on  his  intel- 
lectual abilities;  but  in  the  sight  of  God  nothing 
is  so  abhorrent  as  sin,  as  disohpdience  to  him, 
because  it  is  rebellion  against  iiim,  and,  there- 
fore, directly  sabversive  of  the  great  end  of  our 
being,  companionship  with  him. 

While  Mr.  Arnokl  acknowledges,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  most  men  who  glorify  "cul- 
ture," the  benefits  which  religion  and  religious 
organizations  have  confcrrefl  upon  the  r.ice — 
though  he  gives  them  much  less  than  their  due — 
be  seems  to  take  what  they  have  already  ac- 
complished as  the  limit  of  their  abilities.  In  a 
j  word,  to  repeat  wli.it  he  repeats,  reh'ijion  is  pnod 
I  "  to  brace  the  moral  rtbcr,"  "  to  conquer  the  ob- 
vious faults  of  our  animdity.'*  He  gives  it  no 
ciKilit  for  ability  to  go  beyond  and  finish  the 
work,  which  it  has  so  well  commenced,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  race.  He  takes  scarcely  a  glimpse 
at  its  principles,  nor  does  he  try  to  see  the  grand 
end  :U  whicli  it  aims,  nor  the  wonderful  adapta- 
tion and  sulBciency  of  tlie  means  proposed  tor 
the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  His  deficiency 
in  grasping  its  true  animus  is  finely  illustrated  in 
lif'i  prominent  of  tlie  phrase  "makinsf  reason 
and  the  will  of  God  prevail."  This  he  gives  as 
one  of  his  prime  definitions  of  the  true  aims  of 
culture.  We  be?  to  ask  why  it  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient end  "to  make  the  will  of  God  prevail?" 
What  is  the  force  of  this  added  word  reason  ? 
J  and  can  there  be  any  thing  in  the  will  of  God 
j  contrary  to  reason,  or  that  can  be  modified  by 
I  it  in  its  true  sense?  What  is  it  tl)at  is  thus 
called  upon  to  share  the  throne  of  Deity? 

We  find  the  same  deficiency  again  when  he 
speaks  of  "the  tendency  of  the  luiman  race  to 
perfect  itself,"  as  if  this  were  inlicrent  in  the 
nature  of  man.  The  tendency  of  the  human 
race  to  perfect  itself  has  lonj^  been  an  open 
question,  and  to  our  notion  easily  capable  of 
being  disproved.  True,  if  our  lecturer  takes  up 
tlie  idea^  that  man  in  his  primitive  state  was 
simply  a  savajje,  or  wi'.Ii  the  still  more  brutal 
modern  notion,  that  he  was  developed  from  the 
lower  orders  of  creation,  he  would  have,  in 
view  of  man's  present  attainments,  some  foun- 
dation for  his  fabric  of  an  inherent  tendency  to 
perfection.  But  when  we  know  that  man  was 
created  perfect,  and  that  he  fell  Utterly  and 
lio]ji'If' sslv  so  t.ir  as  his  own  efforts  at  restora- 
tion wcte  concerned,  the  lace  of  the  argument 
is  changed.  For  though  there  doubtless  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  .all  things  to  revert  to  their 
I    original  type,  yet  when  that  type  has  been  ut- 


terly lost,  the  tendency  reverts  to  the  subse- 
quently assumed  type.  Fallen  mco,  without 
death,  would  have  been  devils.  And  so  eagerly 
did  men  follow  this  type  in  the  days  when  death 
was  delayed,  and  so  nearly  like  die  devils  did 
tliey  become,  that  God,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  n<otf  was  obliged  to  purify  the  world  by  a 
flood. 

A  fehr  specimen  probably  of  the  spirit  of 

these  antediluvians  was  given  at  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  then  Go<l,  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  another  flood,  or  for  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  race,  dispersed  them 
abroad  Nomadic  life  is  diret  lly  subversive  of 
improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  since  it 
IS  opposed  to  accumulation  of  experience.  I 
Those  trilies  which  soonest  settled  un  the  fer- 
'  tile  plains  i)f  China  and  India  accvMiuiIatcd. a 
certain  amount  of  experience  at  an  early  d.iy, 
and  have  ever  since  remained  at  about  the  same 

stanil-pjolnt,  unalteralily  corru|jt  and  vile,  and 
emiueuiiy  unprogressivc  except  in  wickedness. 
They  probably  afford  the  nM)st  complete,  as  they 
certainly  do  the  most  direct  type  of  antediluvian  ' 
life,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the  results  wc  may 
expect  from  "the  tendency  of  the  race  to  per-  1 
feet  itself."  Other  tribes  remaining  longer  in  a  ' 
nomadic  state  settled  in  Southern  r>jro|}e»  ac- 
rimnulated  results  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
tiiough  still  retaining  gross  vileness,  especially 
in  their  so-called  religious  practices,  only  to 
detrenerato  at  last  by  luxury  and  be  overcome 
by  the  more  robust  northern  barbarians.  The 
entire  results  of  their  literary  culture  would 
probably  also  have  l>ecn  lost,  had  not  their  his- 
tory laii[jed  upon  tliat  of  Clii istianitv. 

We  are  compelled,  then,  to  acknowledge  the  , 
momentous  truth  that  God  himself  directs  the  ! 
culture  by  which  the  human  race  is  to  reach 
]>erfeelion.    He  is  the  great  liusliandman,  .and 
culture  is  tlie  word  fitly  applied  to  the  procc&s 
by  which  he  brings  about  that  end.   Rdlgion  i 
is  the  mcains  tlirnuuh  wliirh  he  works,  a  word  1 
to  us  mostly  suggestive  ol  moral  reform,  liecause  j 
since  we  are  morally  lapsed,  it  is  here  that  the  I 
work  must  commence.    Of  this  religion  we 
must  jndjje,  not  entirely  liy  religious  organiza- 
tions, which  are  but  the  partially  human  ma- 
chinery for  iMinging  it  to  bear  upon  individual  ; 
minds,  but  by  ilic  revealed  Word.    And  judged 
by  this  standard  religion  is  competent,  not  only 
to  work  man's  moral  reform,  but  to  carry  him 
on  to  the  highest  intellectual  and  social  as  well 
as  moral  perfection.    This  standard  is  not  only 
infinitely  above  the  ideals  of  poetry,  but  it  ap- 
propriates ]>oetry  as  its  humble  and  willin)[; 
servitor.   The  work  which  religion  h.as  so  well 
I  commenced,  its  detractors  themseh'es  being 
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judges,  it  is  also  abundantly  able  to  carry  on  to 
the  gtorioos  consummatfon. 

And  unprejudiced  eyes  can  see  this  inherent 
efficiency  every-whcre.  Evnnijelicil  relijjion, 
thoroughly  and  heartily  embraced,  inevitably 
raises  its  subjecft  above  their  prevkni*  iDte1]ecfr> 
ual  and  socinl  concHtion.  We  mit^ht  instnnce  tlie 
negro  recently  in  soutliern  bondage,  the  Corn- 
ish miners  and  many  other  early  Methodists, 
and  the  heathen  wherever  civilized  by  Ciiristian 
missionaries,  as  the  clertrest  casps  in  jioint,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  pro- 
gressive sdenoe  and  culture^  commerce  and  re- 
finement of  the  world  Is  in  the  hands  of  Giris- 
tian  nations. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  Go<l  and 
reiigioa  as  concerned  only  with  oar  moral  side, 
thnt  \rc  fnil  to  reroc^r.ize  tlicir  rel.ition.s  to  our 
inceilectual  culture  ia  spite  of  the  plainest  pre* 
cepts  of  the  Scriptares.  Many  portions  of  the 
Bible  eulogize  knowledge,  and  all  of  them  are 
favorable  to  its  promotion.  The  l)ook  of  Prov- 
erbs especially  urges  the  importance  of  its  ac- 
quirement in  die  plainest  terms^  in  spite  of  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  commentators  to  the  contrary. 
It  does  indeed  insist  upon  the  primary  import- 
ance of  the  moral  side  of  the  question.  "The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  te^nttmg  of  wisdom." 
Tlie  his;hest  socinl  culture  also  owes  the  very 
essence  of  its  being  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible. 

We,  professedly  religious  people^  fidl  to  see 
all  this  nearly  as  grievously  as  any  one  else. 
Other  people  insist  that  religion  has  little  or 
nothinf  to  do  with  politics,  with  science,  with 

.irt,  witli  jiliysical,  soci.il,  or  intfllt'Ctu.il  culfnre, 
and  \vc  illow  their  diction.  In  this  we  are  all 
mistaken ;  it  has  every  thing  to  do  with  them. 
We  acknowledge  God  as  the  creator  of  all  things. 
This  beautifiil  earthly  fnhr'C,  once  pronounced 
very  good,  though  now  indeed  sadly  marred  by 
sin,  still 'shows  exquisite  traces  of  his  handi- 
work. It  is  still  the  object  of  his  constant  at- 
tention and  is  (,'overned  by  his  laws.  It  is,  llion, 
well  worthy  of  our  attention.  Science  is  but 
the  knowledge  of  his  laws  and  art  the  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  to  t!ie  wants  of  man. 
By  the  study  of  these  we  may  arrive  at  a  better 
knowlo(l<^re  of  himself,  jttst  as  we  may  study  a 
human  author  through  his  published  works. 

It  is  perhaps  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Christians  who  have  long  been  obliged  to 
fight  for  their  very  existence  in  this  world  should 
have  come  to  consider  it  and  its  appurtenances 
as  the  property  of  the  archenemy,  Btit  nsidr 
from  this,  they,  taking  the  Divine  view  of  cul- 
ture and  endeavorii^  to  make  that  prevail,  by 
mending  first  the  moral  hpse  of  man,  have 


found  this  latter  idea  so  unacceptable,  have  had 
to  work  so  hard  to  ^t  it  received,  have  had  to 

meet  so  many  "oppositions  of  science  falsely  so 
called,"  that  they  have  naturally  leaned  to  tlie 
notion  that  tlie  idea  they  were  lighting  lor  was 
of  such  paramount  importance  as  quite  to 
eclipse  all  others,  and  also  tliat  tliere  must  be 
something  in  science  inherently  opposed  to  re- 
ligion. Bat  this  in  a  distorted  view  of  the  case. 
The  .same  God  v.ho  published  the  volume  of 
nature,  wlm  made  all  these  laws  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  science  to  trace  out,  gave  us  also  the 
volume  of  Revdation,  and  these  two  perfectly 
accord  with  each  other,  whether  we  with  our 
finite  comprehension  arc  able  to  see  it  or  not. 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  study  Go<l  in  the 
works  of  nature.  The  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms, 
and  some  other  portions  of  the  IJIIjle  abound 
with  practical  exiiortations  to  this  ef!cct.  There 
science  and  |>oetry  combine  to  ''exalt  and  wor> 
ship  the  Lord  our  maker.**  To  know  God  in 
liis  (lea!in<;s  with  human  intelligence  a  still 
higher  study.  In  siiort,  to  know  all  that  science 
or  art,  history  or  poetry,  can  teach  us  of  God  is 
the  high  privilege  of  the  Christian.  And  if,  as 
we  devoutly  believe,  it  is  the  ultimate  design 
that  redeemed  man  should  hold  communion 
with  God  and  enjoy  companionship  with  him 
throncch  eternity,  it  becomes  his  duty  in  all  pos- 
sible ways  and  with  the  most  diligent  earnest- 
ness to  fit  himself,  or,  rather,  to  yield  himself  to 
the  manifest  designs  of  Providence  to  fit  him 
for  that  high  and  holy  destiny.  Not  even  the 
children  of  a  king  should  be  more  carefully  ed- 
ucated. For  this  purpose  we  should  gain  all 
the  cvUture  within  our  reach  from  the  irreat  book 
of  nature  always  open  l>efore  us,  from  the  book 
of  Revelation,  from  the  best  books  of  men 
within  our  reach,  from  conversation,  from  med- 
itation, from  evpcricnce.  And  we  should  labor 
to  make  the.se  itleas  prevail  in  the  world,  to 
bring  the  greatest  possible  number  of  human 
beings  within  their  influence,  and  thus  to  hasten 
the  time  when  "the  kint^doms  of  this  v.crld 
shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  of 
bis  Christ  forever."  For  all  are  yours,  and  ye 
are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  GodV 


LvixG  is  a  disgraceful  vice,  and  one  that  Plu- 
tarch paints  in  most  disc^rarcful  colors,  when  he 
says  that  it  is  "affording  testimony  that  one 
first  despises  God,  and  then  fears  men."  It  is 
not  possible  more  happily  to  describe  its  horri- 
ble, distrustinfj,  and  abandoned  nature;  for  can 
we  imagine  any  thing  more  vile  than  to  be  cow- 
ards with  regard  to  men,  and  brave  with  regard 
to  Q^'i—MmUa^u, 
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"  T  X  tlie  ^^ountnins  of  the  Moon."  The.school- 

j  teaclier  of  our  earliest  boyhood  was  aho- 

j:ether  satisfied  with  the  answer;  for  every 
lime  the  question  w.xs  put,  "Where  does  the 
.\ile  have  its  rise?"  t!>e  uniform  reply  from  the 

.  class  in  geography  was  id  these  six  words. 
The  lapse  of  twenty^five  yeais  has  brought 
nnother  answer.    The  Mountains  of  the  Moon 

'  have  disappeared  from  the  maps,  and  travelers 
agree  that  these  mbantains  never  had  any  thinp; 
to  do  with-  the  flow  of  the  Nile,  and,  indeed, 
that  tliey  really  never  had  any  existence  on  the 

I     African  coutiuenU 

The  explorations  made  within  the  last  few  I 

i     years  by  Captains  Fpeke  nnd  Grant,  and  Sir  S. 

I     \V.  Baker,  have  settled  the  question  that  the 

j  Nile  has  its  rise  in  two  great  interior  lakes,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  N*Yanaa,  which  are  formed 

I     nn'l  fed  Vv  the  ten  months'  rnin-fall  of  the 

i equator.    For  thirty  degrees,  or  over  two  thou- 
sand mites,  this  great  river  rolls  steadily  on  its 
\     way,  throup;h  arid  sands  and  baming  deserts, 
till  it  reaches  the  Delta  of  Lower  F-jfyMt.  On 
the  first  discovery  of  the  equatorial  laice  system 
of  Africa,  it  was  believed  that  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  the  river  had  been  .solved  ;  but  a  closer 
'     inspection  led  to  the  belief,  that  neither  the  Vic- 
toria nor  the  All>ert,  great  and  c.xhaustlcss  as 
}    were  tlieir  snipes,  eoald  aoeotmt  for  the  peri- 
j     odicnl  f.-rrfloii'  of  the  river  as  it  nearcd  the  spa. 
Wiiencc  that  vast  alluvial  deposit  that  in  June 
and  July  came  down  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
the  denizens  of  F.-;  pi.  and  to  .add  to  the  fertility 
of  their  soil  ?    Tlie  Victoria  and  the  Albert  held 
no  soil  in  .solution,  and  if  either  had,  it  would 
be  impossible,  in  their  steady  fullness,  to  cause 
■     an  overflow  of  the  stream  they  fed. 
I        With  this  problem  before  him.  Sir  .S.  W. 
Ji.iker,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  set  out,  in  i8i5i,  on  a  tour  of 
Centr.d  .African  adventure  aiv!  discovery.  His 
wife,  a  woman  of  culture  and  refinement,  but 
stronRly  possessed  wth  a  traveler's  daring,  ac- 
companied Mr.  Baker  in  all  his  four  years' 
wanderings.    .Several  times,  through  cvposure 
I     and  fever,  she  came  close  to  death,  but  was 
I    strangely  preserved,  and  at  last  was  returned  to 

].'  r  Englisl)  home, 
j  The  results  of  tliis  tour  of  Mr.  Baker  demon- 
strated the  following  points:  that  while  the  Nile 
bad  its  source  in  two  great  lakes  of  the  eqtia- 
torial  ro'^inns.  its  annual  overflow  was  caused 
by  two  rivers  in  Abyssinia,  the  Blue  Nile  and 
the  Atbara,  the  former  joining  the  Nile  projicr 
I    in  North  latitude  15*       the  latter  in  \t  yf. 


Repositort, 


Neither  t1i^  Blue  Nile  nor  the  Atbara  has  any  1 

origin  or  lielp  from  the  Like  sources,  but  from  i 

periodical  rains  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  | 

nurinsi  tlic  r?rv  inonlJis.  tlint  i*;.  from  Seritember  [ 
•  ■  » 

to  June,  they  are  reduced  to  utter  insignificance,  t 
the  Blue  Nile  becoming  so  shallow  as  to  be  nn-  | 

navigable,  and  the  Atbara  perfectly  dry.   To  t 

the  Atbara,  more  than  to  the  Blue  Nile,  or  any 
or  all  otiicr  agencies,  belongs  the  "mud"  and 
wealth  of  Egypt 

Having  reached  the  town  of  Koto'^ko.  be- 
tween the  river's  first  and  second  cataracts,  in   .  j 
North  latitude  2:°  50',  Mr.  Baker's  route  iras 
by  the  Nubian  desert,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
mili  s  to  Abou  Ibimmed    Throughout  this  bar-  ' 
ren  <lcsert  there  is  no  water,  except  at  a  half- 
way station,  called  Moorabd,  or  the  Well  of 
Bitter  Water.    Unfortunately  lie  had  chosett 
the  hot  season  for  the  journey,  the  thermorr-  . 
etcr  on  the  day  of  starting  with  his  sixteen 
camels  being  106*  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  and 
reaching  on  other  days  of  Hic  journey  to  120 
and  137.   Within  a  few  liours  after  entering  the 
desert,  the  scene  became  oppresmve  in  Hs  soli* 
tude  and  desolation.   Glowing  like  a  furnace,  a  i 
vast  extent  of  \r'.'o.v  i^.and  stretched  to  the  ho-  I 
rizon.    Rows  of  broken  hills,  alt  of  volcanic  ■ 
origin,  diversified  the  flat  plain.  Here  and  there  j 
tlie  surface  was  strewn  with  objects  resembling 
cannon-shot  and  grape  of  all  siics,   from  a 
32-poundcr  downward.    Some  were  perfccdy  ] 
round,  as  though  cast  in  a  mold ;  others  were  ; 
egg-shajKT?,  rtnr?  all  were  !i'>llov> ,    The  d.-'^crt  1 
had  at  one  time,  it  was  clear,  been  the  bottom  \ 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  had  been  u]>- 
heaved  to  its  1  icseotlevel  by  some  great  throe  \ 
of  Nature  in  the  .ages  gone  by.    The  scattered  1 
bombs  suggested,  by  their  spherical  forms,  that 
the  molten  lava,  ejected  by  active  volcanoes,  ! 
had  fallen  from  a  great  hight  into  water,  that 
h.id  suddenly  cooled  them  in  tlie  same  manner 
that  lead-shot  is  manufactured  at  the  prcscr.t  | 
day.    Extinct  craters  were  ])assed,  which,  rc-  | 
mnrk';  oi;r  traveler,  must  have  been  active  when  ! 
they  formed  volcanic<  islands  iu  a  sea — similar 
to  Stromboli,  etc  | 

Crossing  this  wretched  solitude,  the  little  car- 
avan entered  nnother  scene  of  desolation  yet 
more  appalling  and  solitary.    Far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  were  waves  like  a  stormy  sea, 
L't.iv.  cold  li  okiu";  waves  in  the  burning  heat,  | 
but  no  drop  of  water:  it  apper^.red  as  though  a  : 
sudden  curse  had  tttrned  a  raging  sea  to  stone.  | 
The  simoom  blew  in  remorseless  rage  over  tbs 
wilderness,  and  drifted  the  hot  sand  into  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  causing  the  camels  to  , 
droop  their  heads  before  the  sufibcatiog  wind} 
and  to  act  in  their  agonised  though  ndsdess  , 
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movements  as  tliougb  the  veiy  next  step  was 

death. 

In  just  forty-six  hours  and  ferty-five  minutes 

of  actual  (ravel  the  Bitter  Well  was  reached. 
Mournfii!  Moorahd!  on  thy  strand  innumerable 
sliips  ot  the  desert  have  kneeled  and  perished ! 
every-wliere  thy  dry  sand  is  whitened  with  thoa» 
sands  and  tens  of  tlinn=;nnd<;  of  hnnrs.  After  a 
brief  halt  of  six  hours  the  journey  was  rc- 
sumed-^lhe  heat  and  the  sand  being  as  fiightfnl 
as  ever.  From  Korosko  to  MooAhd  the  skel- 
etons of  camels  numbered  abotit  eij^lit  per  mile  ; 
but  from  Moorihd  to  Abou  Hammed,  the  latter 
half  of  the  desert  jonmey,  they  were  from  six> 
teen  to  eighteen  a  mile.  At  half-past  four.  May 
23,  1861,  Mr.  Baker  and  his  company  had 
reached  Abou  Hammed  ;  and  at  9.35.  A.  M., 
May  31st,  had  arrived  at  Berber  on  the  Nile, 
tlius  inarcliin;r  three  hundred  nnd  sevpnty-thrcc 
miles  in  fifteen  days.  Berber  is  a  large  town, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  Governor  or  Mudir.  The 
people  of  the  town  and  country  are  Arabs, 
and  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  l*ns1i;i  ol 
EgypU  Halleem  EfTendi,  an  ex-governor,  wa.s 
resident  at  Berber,  and,  in  the  stay  made  by 
Mr.  leaker,  fbmished  generous  displays  of  hos- 
pitality. 

Being  advised  by  Halleem  Eflcndi  th.it  it  was 
not  the  season  of  the  year  to  follow  the  White 
Nile,  or  to  travel  toward  the  equator.  ^Tr.  IViker 
resolved  on  exploring  the  bed  of  the  Atbara. 
A  journey  of  a  day  and  a  night  brought  his 
party  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  They  found  a 
broad  surface  of  white  sand,  fnrminc:  rtt  tlie 
time  the  dry  bed  of  the  river.  In  no  place  was 
tliis  bed  less  than  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  width, 
while  in  most  places  this  breadth  was  much  ex- 
ceeded. The  banks  were  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  had  evidently  been  over- 
flowed ;  but  at  the  present  time  the  river  was 
d'^-ifl — not  only  partially  drv,  Init  so  ^l  iriiii;  -^va? 
the  sandy  bed  that  the  reflection  of  tlie  sun  was 
almost  unbearable.  As  they  proceeded,  many 
pook  of  large  size  were  passed  In  flood-time, 
a  tremendous  torrent  sweeps  down  the  course 
of  the  Atbara,  and  the  sudden  bends  of  the 
river  are  hollowed  out  by  the  force  of  the 
stream  to  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below 
tlte  ijencral  level.  In  these  asylums  or  reser- 
voirs were  hiijjc  fish,  crocodiles,  and  turtles, 
and  occasionally  hipj'iojxjtami,  all  in  unwelcome 
but  inevitable  ;^roximity.  ^^any  anrl  exciting 
were  the  adventures  in  shooting,  and  afterward 
bringing  to  shore  these  latter  monsters,  of  whose 
raw  flesh  the  Arabs  were  vomciou sly  fund.  The 
days  were  overpowering  in  tlieir  heat,  but  the 
nights  were  passed  in  fair  sleep  in  the  open 
air  on  the  sand. 


One  eveninii,  it  was  the  !  uf  Juiie,  and  th- 
company  of  travelers  were  some  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Athani  with  the 
Nile,  Mr.  Baker  felt  uncommonly  weary,  .ind 
'.  at  eight  o'clock,  with  others,  flung  himself  -is 
j  USU.-1I  on  the  s.ind  bed  of  the  river  for  a  nigiit's 
repose.  He  had  scarcely  composed  himself  till 
his  nerves  wore  rlisturbed  Iiy  n  low,  rumbling 
sound  like  the  roar  of  lions  or  muttering  thun- 
der. He  listened,  and  the  same  sound  repeated 
itself,  rumbling  low,  yet  with  a  sh.ide  more  of 
distinctPf It  w:t<!  neither  the  roar  of  lions 
nor  the  mutter  of  timnder.  **  I  had  not  heard," 
said  our  traveler,  '*such  a  sound  for  months.  I 
was  about  raising  my  head  to  listen,  with  more 
ease  and  distinctness,  when  a  confusion  of 
voices  arose  from  the  Arab's  camp,  with  a 
sound  of  many  feet,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
rushed  into  my  camp.  shnntiriL;  to  nn-  'ncn  "n 
the  darkness,  'El  Bahr!  El  B.ihr!' — the  river! 
the  river ! 

"  We  were  up  in  an  instant,  and  my  interpreter, 

M.ilionu't,  in  n  %XaXq.  nf  intense  ronfimion,  ex- 
'  plained  that  the  river  was  coming  down,  and 
that  the  supposed  distant  thunder  was  the  roar 
of  npiiro.iching  water. 

"  M.iny  of  U»e  people  were  asleep  on  the  clean 
sand  on  the  river's  bed;  these  were  quickly 
awakened  by  the  Aral>s,  wlio  rushed  down  the 
steep  hank  to  savi-  tlic-  "^kulls  of  my  two  hip- 
1  popolami  that  were  exposed  to  dry.  Hardly 
had  they  descended,  when  (he  sound  of  the 
river  in  the  darkness  l>cneath  told  us  that  the 
water  h.id  arrived,  and  the  mefi.  fli;ii  .iiil:  with 
wet,  had  just  sutiticient  time  to  tlrajj  tiieir  iieavy 
burdens  up  the  bank. 

".All  was  darkness  a"ii  (onfusion  ;  everybody 
was  talking  and  no  one  listening,  but  the  great 
event  had  occurred,  the  river  had  arrived  *ll!cc 
a  thief  in  the  nii^lit.'  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  June  I  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  nol>le 
i  Atbara  River  at  the  break  of  day — the  wonder 
of  the  desert !  Yesterday  there  was  a  barren 
sheet  of  glaring  sand,  with  a  fringe  of  withered 
bush  and  trees  upon  its  borders  th.it  cut  the 
yellow  expanse  of  desert.  For  d-tys  we  had 
journeyed  along  the  exhausted  bed ;  all  Nature, 
even  in  Nature's  i)nverty,  was  most  poor ;  no 
bush  could  boast  a  leaf;  no  tree  could  throw  a 
shade ;  crisp  gums  crackled  upon  the  stems  of 
the  mimosas,  the  sap  dried  ui>on  tlie  burst  bark, 
spnin;,;  with  the  witherin-^  Iieat  of  the  simoom. 
In  one  night  there  was  a  myi^terious  change — 
wonders  of  the  mighty  Nile  f — an  army  of  water 
was  hastening  to  the  wasted  river;  there  w.is 
no  drop  of  rain,  no  t'lnnfl'.'r-rlond  nn  llie  liiiri/'  in 
to  give  hope,  all  h.id  been  dry  and  suitry;  dust 
and  desolation  yesterday — ^lo-day  a  magnificent 
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stream,  some  5ooynrtls  in  uidth,  nmi  from  fifteen  I 
j     to  tiventy  feet  in  depth,  flowed  through  the  i 
I    dreary  desert!  Bamboos  aod  reeds,  with  trash  I 
of  all  kinds,  were  hurried  alonj^  the  muddy  ; 
waters.   Wljere  were  all  the  crowded  inhabit- 
ants of  the  pool?    The  prison  doors  were 
broken,  the  prisoners  were  released^  and  rejoiced 
ID  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Atbara. 

"The  24tb  of  June,  1861,  was  a  memorable 
day.   Aithoogh  this  was  actually  the  beginning 
of  my  work,  I  felt  that  by  the  experience  of  this 
night  I  hid  olitained  a  tlcw  to  one  )>ortion  of 
I     the  Nile  mystery,  and  that,  as  'coming  events 
I    cast  their  shadows  before,*  this  sadden  creation 
1     of  a  river  was  but  the  shadow  of  the  great 
cause.    The  rains  were  pouring  in  Abyssinia! 
these  were  sources  of  the  A'ileP* 

As  they  proceeded  the  valley  widened,  till  the 
mea"5ttrenicnt  from  side  to  side  was  over  six 
miles,  and  at  the  bottom,  about  two  hundred 
feet  lielow  the  level  of  the  country,  tlowed  the 
river.   Gullies  and  ravines,  landslips  and  minor 
wn'^T-ronrsos,  m.ulc  !  y  tlie  now  regular  after- 
noon showers,  were  every-where  at  hand.  For 
ages  the  tains  and  the  stream  had  been  at  work 
scoopin;^'  fnim  tlu-  flat  laMe-lind  tlio  dL-cp  :ind 
:     broad  valley.  Here,  at  last,  was  found  the  giant 
I    laborer  that  had  shoveled  the  rich  loam  upon 
the  delta  of  Lower  Egypt  1  Upon  the  vast  flats 
I     of  ff  rtde  snit  there  could  be  no  drninaq;e  except 

i through  soakage.  The  deep  valley  was,  there- 
fore, the  receptacle  not  only  for  the  water  that 
I  oozed  from  its  sides,  but  subterranean  channels, 
j  burstin<^  n«;  l.xnd-sprinfs  from  all  part?;  of  the 
valley,  washed  down  the  more  soluble  portions 
of  earth,  and  continually  wasted  the  soil  Land- 
sl!;is  occurrrd  daily  during  tlitr  rninv  se.ison  ; 
Streams  of  rich  mud  poured  down  the  I'alley's 
slopes,  and  as  the  river  beneath  flowed  as  a 
swollen  torrent^  the  frial  KC  banks  toppled  down 
into  the  stream  and  dissolved.  The  Atljara  in 
no  part  was  ever  clear;  its  waters  had  a  con- 
stant color  and  thickness  cS  pea-soup.  Tlie 
Arab  name,  "  Bahr  el  Aswat,"  or  Black  River, 
wiK'^  wclMiPstowed  ;  it  was  the  black  mother  of 
Lgypi,  slill  carrying  to  her  offspring  the  nour- 
ishment that  had  at  first  formed  the  Delta.  For 
three  years  and  a  half  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Atbara  and  its  mission,  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Baker 
wandered  through  regions  never  before  trav- 
ersed by  European  feet,  or  looked  upon  by  Eu- 
ropean eyes.  Dangers  and  death  often  stalked 
before  them ;  but  when  the  peril  seemed  greatest 
deliverance  was  voudisafed.  The  Arabs  of 
Abyssinia  were  kind  and,  in  the  main,  true. 
Mr.  Baker  found  their  manners  and  customs 
I  the  same  as  those  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  I 
i    Their  conversation  was  in  the  exact  style  of  the  | 


Old  Testament.   "  Witli  tlie  fJiLle  In  one  hand," 
says  Mr.  Baker,  "and  these  unchanged  tribes 
before  the  eyes,  there  is  a  thrilling  tUastratioo 
of  the  sacred  record;  the  past  becomes  the 
present;  the  vail  of  three  thous.ind  years  is 
raised,  and  the  living  picture  is  a  witness  to  flte  I 
exactness  of  the  historical  description.  Their  [ 
flieolo^ir rd  opinions  are  t!ie  s.ime  as  those  which 
prevailed  in  remote  ages,  with  the  single  addi-  1 
tion  of  their  belief  in  MahomM  as  tlw  Prophet"  I 

As  further  penetration  was  made,  came  new 
and  strange  phases  nf  experience  and  adven- 
ture.  Among  the  annoyances  was  an  enemy  in 
the  shape  of  a  fly,  called  tiie  seroot  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  wasp,  with  an  orange-colored 
l)ody,  with  black  and  white  rings.   Its  proboscis 
was  terrific ;  it  was  double  and  disproportioned, 
being  two-diirds  the  length  of  the  entire  insect. 
When  this  flv  attacked  man  or  animal,  its  y.\u 
was  to  pierce  the  skin  instantaneously,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  exert  every  muscle  of  its  bo<ly 
by  buzxing  with  its  wings,  so  as  to  bury  the 
instrument  to  its  ritmo'^t  depth.    The  puncture 
was  like  that  of  a  red-hot  needle  forced  suddenly  j 
an  inch  into  the  nerve  and  muscle.   Blood  { 
flowed  at  once  copiously,  but  the  agony  lasted 
for  hours.    The  scroot  had  a  peculiar  peoctiant  J 
for  the  long,  tender,  and  cleanly  noses  of  the  \ 
giraffes,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  worrying  tlie 
herds  in  their  woodland  feeding-[)laces.  There 
was  a  small  bird  that  perched  and  lingered  ou  1 
the  noses  of  the  giraffes,  gobbling  up  the  seroots  ' 
by  the  score,  but  \cry  often  these  birds,  not  ^ 
hein;:^  sated  bv  tlio  sillily,  would  fi.\  their  i  laws 
on  the  nose  of  the  giratVe,  and,  by  culling  out  1 
pieces  of  flesh  with  their  bills,  prodoced  dis* 
tres'iin;^  and  dangerous  wounds.    Tliere  w.is  no 
redress  in  the  case  of  the  seroot  except  in  the 
cessation  of  the  rains ;  the  hot,  clear  breath  of 
the  sun  once  enjoyed  and  continued,  the  scroot 
suddenly  disappeared.    Minds  of  an  anal  '-'tal 
proclivity  could  find  in  this  insect  proof  01  tlic  , 
proposition,  that  often  the  apparently  insignifi-  1 
cant  occasion.s  very  serious  distress.    An  an- 
noyance of  elepliantine  proportions  can  some- 
times be  met  and  dispatched  by  a  blow  in  a  , 
vital  part;  but  an  annoyance  of  seroot  qualities, 
who  shall  be  akillfol  and  nimble  enoiigb  to 
dispatch  it  ? 

So  redolent  of  all  that  is  novel  and  exciting 
is  almost  every  page  of  Mr.  Baker's  narrative, 
that  it  would  lie  impossilile  to  jjn  amiss  in 
extracts;  yet  want  of  space  forbids  even  one.  . 
As  a  rule,  Mrs.  Baker  remained  in  camp  while  { 
her  husband  went  hunting;  this  not  from  any 
personal  fe-tr,  but  from  choice,  and  the  necessity 
of  acting  as  housekeeper  for  her  husband  and 
his  retinue. 
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Lion  luiiitine;  was  the  most  fruitless  and  un- 
j    satisfactory ;  hipi>opotamus  the  most  rewarding ; 
I    elephant  stalking  the  most  common,  and  rhinoc- 
I     eros  the  most  dan^jcrous  of  all  tlie  jjanifs  in- 
I     dulled  in.    The  rhinoceros,  unwieldy  as  he 
seems,  is  nimble  as  an  antelope  in  straightfor- 
\(-ard  movement,  and  viciotts  as  nimble.  The 
moment  he  can  snuff  a  hunter,  and  hi-;  scent  is 
extremely  keen,  his  whole  being  thrills  with 
excitement  With  the  wind  ftvorable  a  rhinoc> 
I     eros  can  locate  a  party  of  hunters  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  woe  then  to  the  slowest  horse  and 
I    his  rider  \    Maiming  or  death  is  almost  sure  to 
come  to  one  or  the  other.  One  day,  as  Mr. 
Baker  and  his  men  were  rklint;  a!«)ni^.  ihcy  were 
suddenly  startled  by  a  whiff!  whiff  I  whiff!  the 
infalbble  sign.-il  of  an  attack  from  a  rhinoceros. 
Never  was  there  such  a  scrimmage!  The 
horses  shot  like  Ht;htnint^,  and  their  riders 
clung  for  life  to  their  necks.   Over  big  rocks, 
fallen  trees,  thicic  kittar  thorn  bushes,  and  grass 
tea  feet  high,  armed  with  points  as  hard  and 
long  as  needles,  (he}-  flew,  two  bull  rhinoceri 
making  frighttuliy  excellent  time  in  llie  rear, 
and  whiffing  hot  at  every  leapi.  Escape  seemed 

impossible  ;  but  in  desccntlin;^  a  hill  the  party 
I  scattered  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  infuriated 
'  brutes  went  tumbling  like  two  huge  locomotives 
I  off  the  track  to  the  bottom  of  the  hiU,  unable  to 
I     make  side  sallies  after  their  tormentors. 

Lions,  though  demonstrative  at  night  in  roar- 
ing, were  difficult  to  dbcover  in  the  day-tinte ; 
hence  it  was  a  rare  thing  to.  shoot  one.  Desir- 
ous nf  silencing  one  that  had  much  troubled 
I    their  inclosure  or  camp,  Mrs.  Baker  accom- 
I    panied  her  boslMnd  on  a  distant  nocturnal  forest 
excursion.    Two  or  three  native  hunters  were 
alons^,  and  after  procecdinjj  three  or  four  miles 
the  company  stopped  in  a  locality  much  fre- 
quented by  the  "Lords"  of  the  forest  They 
'     waited  an  hour,  but  no  sound  of  an  approaching 
foe  ;  another  hour,  and  yet  none ;  a  third,  and 
:    none  stilL  At  last  tfie  hunters  felt  asleep,  Mr. 
Baker  among  the  number ;  Mrs.  Baker  alone  sat 
watching  and  wakeful.    I'resently  she  heard  a 
.    slight  sound.   It  was  repeated,  but  she  could 
I    see  nothing.   At  the  same  instant  she  touched 
the  shoulder  of  her  husband,  and,  as  he  roused, 
there  dropped  from  a  limb  overhead  at  their 
feet  a  huge  tiger.   He  seemed  as  much  fright- 
ened as  they,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness. 
1        The  night  was  passed  fruitlessly;  but  in  the 
I     dawn,  as  they  returned  home,  Mr.  Baker  being 
the  forward  one  of  the  group,  came  suddenly 
face  to  fece,  in  an  abrupt  bend  of  the  path,  with 
a  lion.    He  had  a  magnificent  mane  and  body, 
and  an  eye  that  sparkled  like  a  gem.  There 
was  no  time  for  salutation.  Quick  as  tbonght 
VoL.xxvin— 1>»  


he  birouglit  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  fired. 
It  was  a  fair  though  not  a  fatal  discharge.  The 
bait  foil  too  far  back  of  the  brain,  and  broke 
only  the  spine.  But  the  rage  of  the  noble 
animal  was  impotent.  He  could  only  slowly 
drag  his  iKxiy,  and  a  second  shot  put  him  out 
of  his  misery. 

The  native  method  of  hunting  the  elephant 
was  with  swords,  each  man  going  on  horseback. 
On  coming  to  the  haunt  of  the  elephants  a  p  u  ty 
of  three  to  five  would  single  out  their  victim, 
and  commence  bv  sending  their  fastest  rider  in 
front  of  the  animal.  Thus  annoyed  and  enraged 
the  elephant  would  start  in  a  race  after  the 
horse,  and  while  so  engaged  the  other  men, 
with  double-edged  swords  in  hand,  would  follow 
clo.se  behind  on  either  side,  and  at  a  favorable 
instant  would  jump  from  their  saddles,  and  with 
a  sudden  dextrous  and  formidable  blow  would 
cut  the  elephant's  hind  leg  just  above  the  foot. 
When  struck  in  both  legs  he  would  drop  and 
bleed  to  death  in  twenty-five  minutes.  Such 
sport  was  perilous,  for  often  one  or  two  hunters 
and  their  horses  were  killed,  the  elephant  at 
last  escaping. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  book  Mr.  Baker 
takes  occasion  to  express  himself  in  regard  to 
the  civilization  and  Ciiristianizalion  of  the  vari- 
ous tribes  among  whom  he  sc^urned.  The 
people  of  l^pper  Fgv])t  and  Abys<inia  he  thinks 
capable  of  elevation ;  "  but  Central  Africa,"  be 
remarks,  "is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  hopeless 
savages,  for  whom  there  is  no  prospect  of  civ- 
ilization.'' We  (!o  not  stop  to  dispi'te  the  ror- 
rectness  of  his  conclusion,  but  shall  believe 
that  the  day  is  to  come  when  all  of  that  great 
continent  shall  live  and  act  as  Christian  men. 
Tfi-s  conceit  in  regard  to  making  a  dam  acro.ss 
(lie  Atbara,  which  shall  cause  a  flow  of  water 
that  will  irrigate  and  make  garden  beds  of  the 
Nubian  and  other  North  African  r'cserts,  is 
pleasant  and  sensible.  It  is  more — it  is  feasible, 
and  the  men  are  living  who  wilt  pioneer  the 
great  work.  Pour  water  for  a  few  hours  in  any 
.spot  of  the  Nuliiau  de'-ert.  and  vegetation  shows 
itself.  Only  water  is  wanted  there  to  make  all 
things  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Africa 
has  rivers  and  lakes  enough,  and  the  work  of 
irrigation  will,  in  a  geneiation  or  two,  be  done 
on  so  grand  and  successful  a  scale  as  to  startle 
the  work!. 


Glorifv  a  lie,  legalize  a  lie,  arm  and  equip  a 
lie,  consecrate  a  lie  with  solemn  forms  and  awful 

penalties,  and  after  all  it  is  nothing  but  a  lie.  It 
rots  a  land  and  corrupts  a  people  like  any  other 
lie,  and  by  and  by  the  white  light  of  God's  truth^ 
shines  clear  through  it,  and  shows  it  to  be  a  lie. 
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THE  MORNING-GLORY. 

Up  against  our  mother's  wbidoar, 

Fronting  to  the  rising  sitn, 
Climbcth  up  the  morning-glories. 
Every  season  conung  on ; 

Climbing,  climbing,  never  weary,  • 
Till  the  i^ummcr-timc;  is  gone. 

See  it  twining,  ever  tvrining, 

Truly  *t  is  a  wondrous  sight; 
Snrcly  as  the  sun  moves  westward, 

Always  turning  to  the  right. 
For  tbe  bud  vhicfa  rules  the  motion 

Tums  to  greet  the  morning  light. 

ITcrp  msy  .irt  secnre  a  lesson, 

When  she  searches  symmetry; 
Here  we  Nature^  simple  sptral 

In  tfic  vine  and  bud  may  see — 
Life's  sweet  cord  which  ever  lioketb 

Flower,  and  lea(  and  fruity  and  tree. 

Midst  broad  heart-leaves  green  and  volant 

Rise  these  fluted  blooms  so  fair» 
Ne%'er  chalice  from  Bohemia 
Coald  with  these  sweet  cnpa  compare — 

Fit  to  lift  earth's  choicest  vintage 
ricdgcd  or  licltl  to  lips  most  rare. 

With  these  dainty  goblets  carving 

Hnman  cMsel  vainly  vies ; 
Creamy-white,  red.  blue,  and  purple, 

Man  hath  not  yet  found  such  dyes; 
Melting  blend  thqr  with  each  other. 

As  in  bow  of  Summer  akiea. 

Iliimniing-birds,  gemmed,  bronxed  and  bonusbed, 

Of  the  golden-shifting  hue, 
Fbbe  here  o'er  eadi  purple  beaker. 

Sipping  thence  the  fragrant  dew — 
Quaffing  these  long  draughts  of  nectar, 

Kectar  wlud»  the  fiuriea  brew. 

But  the  dnoght  for  as  b  richer, 

Searching  after  God's  itc^ign. 
At  the  lap  of  Nature  kneeling 
To  receive  her  bread  and  wine; 

ITcrc  came  Srilonion  lx.-rirc  ih, 
Here  he  drew  liis  love  divine. 

To  imfold  the  morning-glory 

Oft  otur  childish  fingers  tried, 
Bnt  the  tender  twistlcts  never 

Oped  for  us  their  splendor  n-idc. 
Crumpled,  torn,  they  taught  11$,  tampering 

With  the  ^rb^  of  USt's  denied. 

When  the  great  white  wave  of  sonll^bt 

Woke  the  world  to  life  anew. 
At  its  touch  of  Orient  magic 

How  the  blossoms  open  flew— 
Boyhood's  bursts  of  ha^)y  wonder, 

Silver^chased  with  shining  dew  t 

/  Yes,  their  glory  is  the  morning's, 
Then  these  floral  vestals  rise. 


Each  broad,  living  cup  of  beauty 
Lifting  incense  to  the  skies  ; 

Fashioned  for  one  morning's  worship 
Each  then  folds  away  and  dies. 


THE  DEAD  SUMMER. 

An,  how  she  came  and  went  1  so  "-tralihily, 
Tliat  one  can  make  the  short-iivcd  periods  seem. 
Even  witb  their  wealth  of  Uooma,  and  aoqg  of  birds. 
No  other  than  a  dream. 

And  yet  tlie  Summer  has  withheld  no  gift 
Such  as  Cod  annually  sends.   The  grateful  shower, 
The  gloriooa  sunahin^  and  th«  healthful  breeac^ 
Have  bleaaed  eacb  passing  hoar. 

The  seed-time  and  its  cheerful  promises 
Of  rich  reward  for  labor  have  been  given. 
With  tuacions  Awla,  and  flowcn,  hhe  csnacxs  fiDcd 
Witb  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven. 


But  now  the  sunlight  falls  with  pater  beams. 
And  sadder  Icok  upon  the  tender  grass  ;  ' 
And  winds,  ah  me,  the  plaintive,  wandering  winds,  1 
Chant  dirges  aa  dicy  pass  I 

AVhile  the  lone  cricket.bjr  my  cottage  door. 

All  tendency  to  lighter  moods  restraining,  | 

Breaks  the  deep  stillness  of  this  Autumnal  eve 

Witb  rhythmical  complaining.  \ 

Somewhere  a  Summer  waits,  that  in  due  time 
Win  cornc  and  smile  upon  this  dc.id  one's  sleeping, 
And  open  into  bloom  the  folded  buds 
Which  Spring  has  in  her  keepiog^ 

And  tho<;e  who  wait  and  watch  will  greet  withdieen  j 

Each  joj-ous  signal  of  her  queenly  coming,       *  ! 

And  Nature  will  break  out  in  songs  again,  ■ 
Sweet  as  the  brooklet^a  bumnui^ 

Thus  one  by  one  the  hurrying  seasons  pass, 
I  Each  c\  cle  narrower  to  OUT  human  seeming. 
Till,  glancing  backward,  lo  I  the  brief  years  lie  f 
like  some  detnaive  dreaming. 

Only  the  good  and  true,  of  all  our  acts, 
Like  timid  stars  from  out  the  darkness  stealing. 
Strike  their  pure  lights  along  the  slope  of  Time, 
Ufeli  real  worth  revcalni^ 


What  profits  us  that  we  from  heaven  derive 
A  soul  immortal,  and  with  looks  erect 
Survey  the  stars,  if,  like  the  brutal  kind. 
We  fblhiw  where  oar  paaaiona  lead  the  way  } 


Even  now,  while  wrapped  in  ropl  drapery. 
Lifeless  upon  her  bier  the  Summer  lies, 
The  hills,  as  if  onoonsdons  of  her  late, 
Still  wear  their  rich  green  dyea. 

So  (juietly  she  left  us,  and  so  fair 
The  blushing  blossoms  lookt-d  that  last  she  kiase^ 
We  did  not  deem,  that  any  wheie  on  earth 
So  soon  she  would  be  misaed. 
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THE  AGE  OF  ST.  PAUL. 


DOMITIAN  ascended  fhe  throne  A.  D.  8i. 
Nero  had  been  driven  from  it  tliirteen 
years  before,  A  D.  68.  If  St.  John  was  about 
sevent}'  at  the  time  Domltbkit's  accession,  he 
would  be  fifty-seven  at  the  death  of  Nero.  He 
was,  therefore,  still  in  fhe  vigor  of  his  manhood 
when  St.  Paul,  and  very  probably  also  St  Peter, 
was  put  to  death.  We  are  now  in  the  immedi- 
nte  af^e  of  nnr  Lord's  contemporaries.  The 
Roman  world  bad  groaned  under  Nero  for  four- 
teen years.  What  shall  we  say  of  this  monster 
in  human  form?  It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  man  of  the  slightest  modesty  to  rend  alomi 
Suetonius's  account  of  bis  life,  so  abominable 
are  his  recorded  acts  of  vice.  No  wonder  that 
the  popular  traditions  of  the  Church  regarded 
this  man  as  the  incarnate  antichrist;  there  is 
hardly  a  crime  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  memora- 
ble ptdnre  of  the  degradotioa  of  the  heathen, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Ro- 
mans, that  was  not  in  him  carried  to  excess. 
No  wonder  that  he  should  have  been  a  pM*^ 
cutor  of  Christians,  for  he  was  a  persecatwr  of 
the  human  race.  The  only  intelH^ilile  account 
to  be  given  of  him,  and  one  which  his  history 
renders  probable,  is  that  charitably  st^:gested 
by  Niebuhr,  that  he  was  mad.  Yet,  for  fourteen 
years,  he  ruled  the  civilized  worid.  Strange 
that  he  should  have  been  so  long  endured!  It 
will  not  be  useless  to  recall  the  exact  drcvm- 
sLmcc<?  of  Nero's  faD,  as  they  are  detailed  to  as 
by  t)is  biographer. 

It  was  at  Naples,  on  die  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which,  nine  years  before,  he  had  mur- 
dered lus  motlior.  that  Xcro  heard  of  the  revolt 
of  his  armies  in  the  Gallic  provinces.  For  a 
time  he  made  light  of  the  danger;  but  soon 
mcsscn  c^er  after  messenger  arriving,  and  matters 
appearing  serious,  he  determined  to  return  to 
Rome;  and  when  he  heard  that  the  armies  in 
Spain  had  joined  in  the  Gallic  revolt  his  levity 
gave  wny  to  de«!pair.  The  Romans  hclicvci! 
that,  in  those  days  of  consternation,  he  medita- 
ted the  most  outrageous  cmehles— to  murder 
all  connected  with  the  Gallic  provinces  who 
happened  to  be  in  Rome,  as  implicated  in  tlic 
conspiracy  of  the  revolted  armies — to  invite  the 
whole  Senate  to  ^  feast  and  poison  them — to  set 
fire  to  tlie  rit}',  and  turn  loose  tlie  \uU\  hca.sis 
of  the  amphitheater  among  the  citizens,  that  he 
might  the  better  prevent  them  from  exerting 
themselves  to  extinguish  the  flames.  But  if  he 
really  entertained  such  mad  schemes,  he  aban- 
doned ihem  and  began  to  prepare  for  war.  The 
spirit  of  revolt  was,  however,  fast  spreading 
from  the  provinces  to  Rome.  The  peojrfe  were 


suffering  from  scarcitj-,  and  soon  brolce  out  into 
seditious  murmurs. 
Horrid  dreams  are  now  said  to  have  disturbed 

Nero's  ^;nilty  conscience:  every  thin;^  seemed 
to  bis  excited  imagination  to  predict  that  bis 
end  was  near.  The  news  from  the  revolted 
provinces  became  worse  and  worse ;  and,  terri- 
fied lest  the  pco[i!e  should  rise  against  him,  he 
provided  himseit  with  jwison  and  began  to  pre- 
pare for  flight  But  the  soldiers  immediately 
about  his  person,  whom  lie  wished  to  accom- 
pany him,  now  excused  tliemselves  or  openly 
disobeyed  him.  He  p.xssed  a  miserable  night, 
meditating  vain  schemes  to  avert  the  public 
vengeance.  About  midnight  he  spranj;  from  his 
bed,  found  tiiat  the  guard  bad  withdrawn  from 
the  palace,  sent  to  the  houses  of  his  chief  hr 
vorites,and  receiN^ng  no  answer  went  forth  him- 
self to  implore  their  aid;  b\it  every  door  was 
now  closed  against  him.  He  returned  to  his 
chamber,  which  he  firand  plundered,  and  even 
his  poison  was  gone.  He  now  called  in  vain  for 
some  one  to  slay  him,  and  when  he  could  not 
find  an  executioner,  rushed  forth,  as  if  detemio 
ined  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tiber.  His  cour- 
age, however,  so<^n  failed  him.  and  now,  at  tlie 
suggestion  of  a  freedman,  he  set  forth  on  horse- 
bade,  half  dressed  as  he  was,  covering  his  &ce, 
and  disguised  in  a  threadbare  cloak,  and  with 
only  four  attendants,  one  of  whom  was  the  infa- 
mous companion  of  his  lust.  There  was  a 
shocic  of  an  earthqualce  that  night,  and  light- 
ning, as  if  to  terrify  him  with  omens  of  still 
greater  evil  .A.s  he  passed  the  camp,  he  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  soldiers  imprecating  disasters 
on  his  head.  Some  passengers  who  met  his 
party  on  the  road  whispered,  "Tliey  are  in  prir- 
suitof  Nero;"  others  asked  what  news  of  Nero 
In  the  city.  One  soldier  whom  he  passed  recog- 
nized and  sainted  him,  .as  the  stuml'ling  of  his 
horse  forced  him  for  a  moment  to  disclose  his 
face. 

And  now  his  party  approached  his  freedman's- 
villa,  four  miles  from  Rome.  They  dismounted 
and  scrambled  through  the  shrubs  and  briers  to. 
the  back  of  the  house.  Here  he  was  forced  to 
hide  himself  underground :  his  friends  urged 
him  to  die  by  his  own  hand  and  save  himself 
from  the  insults  that  awaited  him.  Hesitating 
he  bode  them  dig  his  grave,  and  gave  the  meas* 
ure  of  it  for  his  stature,  telling  them  to  put 
some  pieces  of  marble,  and  prepare  water  an<l 
fine  wood  for  his  corpse,  while  he  shed  many 
tears,  and  lamented  that  the  world  should  by 
his  untimely  c!eath  be  (!e])rive(l  of  so  famous  a 
musician.  And  now  a  messenger  arrived  from 
Rome  to  tell  his  freedmen  that  the  Senate  had 
dedared  Nero  a  public  enemy,  and  decreed  that- 
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he  should  die  by  tlie  most  disgraceful  execution, 
la  terror  he  sd»d  two  daggers,  but  when  he 

had  tried  their  edge  he  sheathed  them,  and  said 
that  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  Then  he 
begged  his  companion  to  show  him  the  example 
of  a  bnve  deatb»  and  reproached  blmsdf  for 
his  hesitation.  And  now  tlie  men  approached 
who  were  ordered  to  bring  him  alive  to  justice, 
iriien  at  las^  with  the  help  of  one  of  his  com- 
panionSy  he  wounded  liimself  in  the  throat  In 
a  moment  the  officer  of  the  pun5ii!ng  soldiers 
entered  and  tried  to  stanch  tlie  wound,  but  it 
was  100  bte^  and  the  lotdiera  drew  back  in  hor> 
ror  from  the  sight  of  the  staring  eyes  which 
started  from  his  Iiead  and  told  that  he  was  gone 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  justice.  He  per- 
ished Urns  miscnbiy  in  the  thlrtjr^eoond  year 
of  his  age,  having  been  bom  within  a  few  years 
after  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 

And  now  we  turn  back  four  years,  to  the  days 
when  Nero  was  in  the  zenith  itf  his  mad  career. 
He  was  at  Antium,  a  Latin  town  on  the  sea- 
coast,  when  news  reached  him  that  a  dreadful 
fire  had  burst  ont  at  Rome.  It  began  on  the 
19th  of  July  in  some  shops  where  fuel  was  sold, 
between  the  Palatine  and  Calian  Hills,  and 
raged  without  any  check  for  six  days  amid  the 
thickly  peopted,  irregularly  built  streets  of  the 
ancient  city,  first  destroying  the  houses  on  the 
low  grounds,  and  afterward  rising  to  the  build- 
ings on  the  hills.  No  more  vivid  picture  of 
such  a  calamity  can  be  drawn  than  that  in  which 
Tacitus  has  set  before  us  the  hurrv,  consterna- 
Uon,  and  misery  which  followed  every-where  in 
the  track  of  tiie  devouring  flames,  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  universal  ruin  many  wretched  in- 
cendiaries hindered  the  citizens  frmn  defendinc: 
their  property,  and  even  cast  brands  to  spread 
the  conflagration ;  perhaps  only  to  increase  diefr 
own  chance  of  plunder,  but  loudly  proclalmlfllg 
that  they  acted  under  orders  from  the  court. 
Nero  himself  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  danger 
approached  his  own  palace,  and  when  he  arrived 
his  attempts  to  save  it  were  Ineffectual,  On  the 
sixth  day  the  hrc  was  brought  under  by  throw- 
ing down  a  great  number  of  buildings ;  but  it 
burst  nut  again  and  seems  to  have  raged  for 
three  clays  longer,  spreading  now  in  the  more 
open  parts  of  the  city,  and,  therefore,  with  less 
loss  of  human  life  and  private  profffer^,  but  in- 
volving moTt  of  the  temples  and  porticos  in 
destruction. 

Nero,  on  his  return,  while  the  fire  lasted  had 
exerted  himself  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers ; 
had  opened  his  gardens  for  their  reception, 
caused  temporary  dwellings  to  be  erected  for 
Ihem,  and  taken  steps  to  cheapen  the  price  of 
■com.  But  Aese  considerate  measures  £dled 


to  conciliate  the  multitude,  for  among  them  the 
story  was  commonly  believed  <hat  while  the 

conflagration  was  at  its  worst  he  amused  himp 
self  by  a  scenic  representation,  in  which  he  sang 
the  burning  of  Troy,  as  if  in  miockery  of  the 
destruction  of  his  own  capital   It  was  believed  j 
also  that  at  least  the  second  outbreak  of  the  fire 
had  not  been  accidental,  and  that  Nero  had 
sought  for  himself  the  glory  of  building  a  new 
city  from  the  utter  ruin  of  theokL   Of  the  four- 
teen districts  into  which  Rome  was  divided  four 
only  remained  uninjured;  three  were  utterly  . 
leveled  with  the  ground,  and  the  seven  others  ! 
contained  little  but  smoldering  ruins.   All  the 
ancient  temples  were  consumed,  with  the  whole 
store  of  the  great  remains  of  Grecian  art,  and 
other  memorials  of  a  thousand  victories. 

When  the  time  came  when  men  had  recovered 
from  the  calamity,  Nero  sought  to  restore  the 
city  with  much  greater  beauty,  taking  every 
pains  that  it  should  be  made  more  healthy  as 
well  as  splendid.    He  sought  also  to  show  tl.e 
people  that  he  attributed  the  calamity  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  whom  he  now  stixwe  to  pro- 
pitiate by  every  rite  of  heathen  worship.  Yet 
the  historian  tells  us  men  could  not  be  per-  | 
suaded  that  he  was  not  himself  the  author  of  ! 
the  fire;  and  then  follows  a  wdl-known  passage^  ' 
which  it  may  be  well  to  give  entire. 

To  free  himself  from  this  suspicion,  Nero  ac-  : 
cased  and  delivered  over  to  the  most  unusual  ' 
tortures,  as  authors  of  the  late  calamity,  the  ; 
people  commonly  called  Christians,  whom  all 
hated  for  their  crimes.     These  men,"  says  tlie  . 
historian,  **took  their  name  from  their  leader  I 
Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  hail  been 
executed  under  the  Procurator  Pontius  INlnlc. 
Their  destructive  superstition,  repressed  lor  a 
time,  had  afterward  burst  out  anew  and  spread,  | 
not  tlirough  Judea  only,  the  first  seat  of  the 
malady,  but  even  in  the  Imperial  City,  where  all 
that  is  pestilent  and  vile  in  every  countr)*  is  sure 
to  collect  and  grow.    Some  of  these  Christians 
then  were  at  first  seized,  who  confessed  their 
crime,  and  afterward  on  their  testimony  a  great 
multitude  was  convicted,  not  so  much  because  I 
the  charge  of  having  caused  the  fire  was  brought 
home  to  them,  as  because  they  were  regarded 
as  enemies  of  the  human  race.    These  per- 
sons," he  cttntinues,  "were  not  only  put  to  death, 
but  exposed   to  moc^^cry  "n   their  execution. 
They  were  sewn  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  1 
and  exposed  to  dogs,  crucified,  or  given  to  the  j 
flames,  being  wrapped  in  pilch  when  day  failed* 
that,  as  they  slowly  expired,  they  might  serve 
torches  to  lighten  up  the  darkness."   (This  is 
the  persecution  which  the  biographer  befeie 
quoted  reckons  among  the  gpod  deeds  of  Nero.) 
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Nero  gave  iSus  use  ai  hh  own  gardens  for  this 
•pectacle,  and  celebrated  on  the  occasion  the 
games  of  the  circus,  himself  mixing  with  people 
or  borne  along  in  his  chariot  in  the  garb  of  a 
charioleer.  Henoe^  says  Tacitus,  thongb  tbe 
men  were  criminals  and  deserved  the  worst 
punishment,  they  gained  compassion  as  being 
s^criticed,  not  for  the  good  of  tbe  public,  but  to 
glut  one  maa'a  cruelty. 

And  here  we  must  ask,  where  was  St.  Paul 
while  these  atrocities  were  perpetrated  against 
hh  beloved  brethren  of  the  Roman  Church,  for 
;  I  'IV  certainly  te'.is  us  that  he  was  at  Rome 
both  shorth-  before  and  shortly  after  this  fire? 
It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  not  improbable 
diat  the  Christians  had  given  some  cause  to  the 
heathen  for  fixing  on  them  the  charge  of  having 
been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  conflagra- 
tion. We  know  both  from  our  Lord's  prophe- 
cies in  St  Matthew,  and  from  the  tone  of  almost 
all  the  epistles,  that  ihcy  looked  forward  to  a 
day  not  distant  when  God  would  visit  the  wicked 
trmid  in  judgment,  and  the  earth  should  be 
burned  with  fire  before  Christ  came  back  to 
make  all  things  new.  Wlien,  therefore,  they 
saw  the  great  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  cen- 
ter of  its  vices,  thus  involved  In  apparently 
hopeless  conflaf,Tation,  we  can  not  doubt  that 
many  of  them  believed  this  calamity  to  be  the 
ushering  in  of  the  great  day  of  judgment  It 
can  not  be  doubted  that  such  would  sternly  re- 
buke the  heathens  around  them,  and  some 
might  forget  what  spirit  they  were  of,  and  point 
exuUingly  to  the  progress  of  the  devastating 
flames  as  the  fulfillment  of  warnings  which  they 
had  often  uttered  to  deaf  cars.  This  may  ac- 
count for  Nero's  conduct,  and  for  the  hatred 
which  seems  already  to  have  been  felt  by  the 
people  of  Rome  against  what  they  would  natu- 
rally have  otherwise  regarded  at  this  time  as  an 
inoffensiTe  and  ocmtemptible  sect  Certainly  th  e 
persecution  raged  sevmly,  and  did  not  end  with 
this  3-ear. 

St  Paul  bad  come  to  Rome  from  Judea  some 
time  befois.  We  may  place  his  first  arrival  in  ' 
the  capital  In  the  year  61  A.  D.,  the  eighth  of 

Nero;  the  fire  was  in  64.  At  that  time  he  re- 
mained there  two  wliole  years,  living  in  his  own 
hired  house,  though  a  prisoner  under  military 
restraint,  "preacliinii;  the  kingdom  of  God.  and 
teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  wlti)  all  confidence,  no  man  forbid- 
ding him."  Doubtless  many  of  those  who  en- 
dured the  torture;  we  have  just  read  of  had 
received  their  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  which 
now  made  Ihem  constant  in  suffering  from  tiie 
apostle's  o':vn  lips.  St.  Luke's  history  in  the 
book  of  the  Acts  /alls  us  at  the  end  of  these 


two  years  of  St  Paul's  imprisonment;  that  is, 
one  year  before  the  burning  of  the  city ;  and  we 
are  left  to  gather  from  the  epistles  what  had  be- 
come of  St  Paul  during  tliat  one  year.  Most 
probably  he  had  been  acquitted  on  his  trial  be- 
fore the  Emperor,  and  had  left  Italy.  Before 
his  martyrdom  he  had  time,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  to  accomplish  his  projected  journey  to 
Spain,  revisit  his  beloved  converts  In  Asia 
Minor  and  in  Macedonia,  and  spent  the  Winter 
at  Nicopolis  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  over 
against  Italy,  within  an  easy  journey  of  Rome. 
We  can  not  say  with  exactness  when,  or  for 
what  specific  reason,  he  returned  to  the  capital, 
but  history  tells  us  that  he  was  not  absent  more 
than  four  years.  He  probably  left  Rome  at  the 
ch)se  of  his  first  imprisonment,  shortly  before 
the  fire;  he  had  returned  and  was  again  a  pris- 
oner, and  closed  his  second  imprisonment  by 
his  martyrdom  a  few  mon^  before  the  death 
of  Nero.  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  days  of  Nero,  brought  almost  into 
daily  connection  with  the  palace  where  the  ty- 
rant dwelt,  presents  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
contrasts  in  all  history.  We  have  seen  what 
Nero  was ;  we  know  St  Paul  from  his  epistles. 

During  the  two  years  of  St  Paul's  earlier  im- 
prisonmcnt,  the  tyrant  who  at  first,  under  the 
influence  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  had  reigned 
with  some  show  of  moderation,  was  bursting 
forth  without  restraint.  Burrhus  and  Seneca 
were  the  guardians  of  Nero's  youth,  and  were 
able  for  a  time  to  retain  tlieir  influence  when  be 
had  ascended  the  throne.  It  was  generally  be* 
lievcd  that  Nero  chiefly  owed  his  elevation  to 
Burrhus,  who  had  great  authority  amony^  the 
Praetorian  Guards.  He  was  a  stern  soldier, 
whose  virtue  may,  on  the  wholes  be  admired, 
considering  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Sen- 
eca was  an  accomplished  man  of  tbe  world  and 
philosopher,  and  certainly  knew  what  was  right, 
and  respected  goodness,  whatever  were  his  own 
habits  of  liie,  08  to  wbich  there  is  considerable 
doubt 

Burrhus  held  tbe  second  oiSce  in  (he  empire, 
that  of  prefect  of  the  Prsetorian  Guards.  It 
must  liave  been  into  his  hands  that  St.  Paul  was 
delivered  by  tlte  centurion,  who  brought  him  from 
Judea,  as  we  read  in  Acts  xxviii,  16, "  When  we 
came  to  Rome,  the  centurion  delivered  the  pris- 
oners to  the  captain  of  the  guard;"  in  other 
words,  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorians,  Burrhus. 
But  Burrhus's  influence  expired  with  that  very 
year.  Nero  hated  the  restraint  of  his  upright- 
ness, and  tried  to  deprive  him  of  bis  power.. 
Burrhus  had  not  acted  as  he  ought  in  tiie  matter 
of  the  murder  of  the  Emperor's  mother.  He 
was,  though  perhaps  reluctanUy,  an  accomplice: 
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before  the  fact  ia  Uiis  unnatural  crime,  and  he 
could  scarcely  complain  if  now  he  whom  he  had 

allowed  to  murder  his  niotlicr  deserted  his  early 
friend.  In  62,  shorlly  after  St  Paul  came  to 
Rome,  Burrhus  died ;  as  many  believed,  pois- 
oned by  the  Emperor's  command. 

The  deith  of  Burrlms  shook  the  power  of 
Seneca;  he  was  henceforth  quite  unable  to  re- 
strain his  former  pupil ;  Indeed,  there  were  cer- 
tainly some  flagrant  defects  in  the  character  of 
this  philosoplier  very  inconsistent  with  the  sen- 
timents which  posterity  to  this  day  admires  in 
his  writings;  and  while  the  tyrant  could  not 
slicike  himself  free  froii  the  inffueiice  wlilcli  his 
former  tutor  exerted  over  him,  he  still  could 
scarcely  feel  for  him  that  respect  and  care  which 
might  have  been  a  security,  even  when  he  be- 
.gan  to  hate  liim.  Seneca  had  been  Nero's  tutor, 
and  with  Burrhus  had  generally  contributed  to 
his  elevation  to  the  throne.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  written  the  Emperor's  early  addresses  to 
the  Scn.ite;  but  one  of  these,  at  lenst,  can  not 
have  increased  ti>e  pupil's  respect  for  iiis  master. 
Seneca  made  the  young  man,  in  bis  first  public 
orntion  after  his  accession,  spcnk  in  terms  of 
high-Hown  praise  of  the  deceased  Emperor 
Claudius,  when  it  was  well  known  that  both 
tutor  and  pupil  despised  him;  indeed,  Seneca 
tiid  not  hesitate  afterward  to  publish  a  bitter 
satire  on  the  man  whose  memory  be  had  thus 
insulted  by  his  eulog}-.  Again,  Seneca  was  by 
profession  a  rigid  Stoic,  yet  he  had  used  his 
influence  in  the  State  to  acquire  a  fortune,  such 
\  as  few  subjects  ever  possessed,  wiiiie  the  splen- 
dor of  his  houses  imitated  even  that  of  tlie 
Emperor. 

Doubtless  a  philosopher,  holding  the  chief 
seat  of  influence  in  such  a  court,  was  much  out 
of  place,  and  his  position  must  have  called  for 
many  unworthy  compromises.  Nothing,  for  ex- 
ample, whatever  we  think  of  Burrhus,  can  jus- 
tify Seneca's  conduct  in  reference  to  Nero's 
I  murder  of  his  mother,  Agrippina.  .Agrlj)i)ina 
had  been  the  benefactress  of  .Seneca,  and,  aban- 
doned woman  as  she  was,  she  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  he  never  would  give  his  consent  to 
her  being  sacrificed  to  the  unnattirnl  hatred  of 
her  still  more  abandoned  son ;  yet  when  Nero, 
as  the  great  historian  has  described,  attempted 
to  rid  himself  of  his  mother  by  the  horrible  de- 
vice of  cnticini;  her  to  vi.sit  him  at  V>-\\x,  and 
sending  her  home  at  night,  after  an  evening 
spent  amid  all  appearances  of  respect  and  re- 
turning affection,  in  a  vessel  which  he  had  pre- 
-  pared  by  machinery  to  t^o  to  pieces  in  the  water, 
and  ttie  wretclied  woman  itad  escaped  from  tlie 
waves  almost  by  a  mlrade^  Seneca,  called  by 
BunrhttS  into  the  Emperor's  counsel,  to  quiet 


his  terror  on  tlie  prosi>ect  of  his  mother's  ven- 
geance, was  tfie  first  to  suggest  that  the  sword  | 

might  more  surely  accomplish  the  purpose  in 
which  the  waves  had  iailcd.   The  deed  was 
done  tliat  very  night— in  the  vilb  on  the  coast 
of  which  she  had  Ijcea  bom — as  the  mother  !.iy 
in  bed  exhausted  liy  ilie  perils  of  her  shipwreck, 
waiting,  not  without  strange  forebodings,  for  [ 
some  message  to  bring  her  the  congratulations  1 
of  her  son.    The  sailors,  who  had  failed  in  their 
first  attempt,  now  ordered  to  make  all  swr^  in 
the  second,  soon  di.spalchcd  lier ;    but  the  ^ 
wretched  matricide,  who  waited  the  intdligence  , 
at  Baiie,  was  overwhelmed  when  he  ihnTrjht 
deliberately  of  what  he  had  done.   He  fled  from  ! 
a  spot  full  of  horrors,  for  he  dared  no^  we  are  { 
told,  look  any  longer  upon  that  sea  which  had 
been  tlie  witness  of  his  cowardly  and  nnnatiiral 
crime.   And  tliere  Seneca  was  at  hand  to  aid  , 
him  in  the  |>erplcxi  ty,  which  doubtless  increased  \ 
his  remorse;  for  Agrippina's  influence  was  great 
with  the  soldier?,  as  springing  from  the  ancient 
hneage  of  the  Liesars,  a  daughter  of  their  most  , 
I  beloved  commander.  A  story  was  invented,  ' 
ar.d  delilierately  embodied  in  a  letter  to  the 
Senate,  written,  to  judge  by  the  fragment  of  it 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  in  a  rhetorical  style, 
and  which  the  historian  tells  us  Seueca  hin.sdf 
composed.    TIic  story  seems  to  have  Icen  that  1 
.Vgrippina  had  sent  an  assassin  to  destroy  her  , 
son,  and  that  she  had  died  by  her  own  hand  | 
when  she  discovered  that  her  crin-.e  had  failed. 
All  this  had  happened  in  5')  .\.  !>.  Uurrhus 
died  in  62.    Seneca  did  not  follow  his  friend  to  j 
the  grave  till  65,  the  year  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians.    Seneca,  therefore,  was  living 
during  the  whole  time  of  St  Paul's  first  impris-  ^ 
onment  in  tlie  capitaL  But  he  had  lost  his  I 
power  to  restrain  Nero.  ! 

From  what  we  have  now  said,  it  will  be  nl>- 
served  that  Seneca  might  well  have  seen  this 
remarkable  prisoner,  who  was  teaching  with  a 
power  of  which  his  luxurious  life  knew  nothing, 
and  on  lieavenly  motives,  which   his  stoical 
philosophy  would  have  despised,  because  it  1 
could  not  comprehend  tiiose  very  lessons  of  a  . 
self-denyinp:,  uj)rij;ht  life  which  he  delj:;!iteo  in 
embodying  in  his  writings,  seeking  perh.ips  to  \ 
forget  the  misery  of  the  vicious  scenes  around 
him,  while  he  siK>ke  of  what  his  nature,  reason,  I 
and  conscience  told  liim  men  ought  to  be.  Sen- 
eca may  have  seen  St  PauL  His  brotiier  Gallio 
certainly  once  saw  him  in  his  proconsulate  of  \ 
Achaia,  when,  as  we  read  in  the  eighteenth  , 
cliapter  of  the  .^cts.  nine  or  ten  years  before  1 

I 

this  time,  the  Jews  of  Corinth  had  made  insur-  | 
rectioo,  with  one  accord,  against  Paul,  and  i 
brought  bim  to  the  judgment-seat— of  Gallio, 
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the  proconsul — saying,  "This  fellow  persuadeUi 
men  to  worship  God,  contrary  to  die  lav." 

GalHo  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  questions 
thtt<?  attempted  to  be  forced  \ipnn  his  notice, 
and  iiad  interrupted  Paul  wlien  about  to  address 
him.  Aod  if  Seneca  ever  met  the  apostle,  we 
cnn  not  doubt  that  he  regarded  him  as  his 
brother  did,  of  whom  it  is  written,  that,  despis- 
ing what  seemed  to  his  philosophic  heathen 
prMe  a  cooteniptible  squabble  between  twocon- 
tendincf  sects  of  fanatical  Jews,  he  drove  or 
dismissed  the  disputants  from  his  judgment- 
seat 

During  the  two  years  of  St.  Paul's  residence 
in  Rome  at  this  time,  Seneca's  power  was  fast 
declining.  The  tyrant's  marriage  with  his  in- 
lamoas  mistress,  Poppiea,  to  pave  his  way  for 
which  seems  to  have  heco  one  of  liis  motives 
in  the  murder  of  bis  mother,  followed  quickly 
upon  the  death  of  Burrhus,  and,  as  if  in  right- 
eous retribution  for  the  part  Seneca  Iiad  taken 
in  abetting  this  atrocious  crime,  all  the  influence 
of  this  unprincipled  woman,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  new  fiivorite  TigeUinus,  would  seem  to  have 
been  now  used  against  the  philosopher.  Accu- 
sations had  crowded  thick  \ipnn  him  before  the 
emperor's  marriage.  To  meet  these  he  had 
sought  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  in  a 
studied  address  demanded  permission  to  retire 
into  private  life,  offering  to  give  up  all  the  vast 
possessions  which  exposed  h!m  to  the  continual 
assault  of  envy.  But  Nero  answered  him  with 
hypocritical  marks  of  regard,  and  even  affection, 
and  reserved  his  complete  ruin  till  a  later  time. 
This  interview  took  place  a  year  after  the  date 
we  have  assigned  for  St  PauPa  arrival  in  Rome. 
And  Seneca  now  retired  from  public  life,  busied 
himself  with  literature,  and  soon,  as  the  Em- 
peror's flagrant  acts  of  wiclcedness  grew  mote 
and  more  atrocious,  terrified  lest  he  should  Vie 
in  some  way  involved  in  the  odium  of  his  crimes, 
on  plea  of  failing  health  shut  himself  in  his  own 
djamhc"  T.vo  years,  however,  had  scarcely 
passed  before  the  lonp^-expecfed  Mow  fell,  and 
he  received  his  imperial  pupil's  commands  to 
cease  from  annoying  him  by  living  any  longer. 
The  philosopher,  as  is  well  known,  met  death 
with  all  that  collected  resohition  which  so  often 
gave  grandeur  to  the  last  moments  of  the  better 
Romans,  showing  that  they  were  by  nature 
Stoics,  even  when  they  knew  nothing  of  t!ie 
teachings  of  that  sect.  In  that  trying  hour  he 
presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the  wretched 
pusillanimity  shown,  as  we  have  seen,  three 
I  years  afterward  in  the  death  of  his  unnatural 
murderer.  It  is  remarkable  that  Seoeca  and 
his  brother  Gallio  died  each  by  his  own  hand 
in  the  same  year.  N«  wonder  that  suicide  was 


then  common,  and  the  healhca  philosophers  of 
tiie  Stoic  school  were  tiien  loud  in  pronouncing 
it  an  act  of  virtue,  for  men  living  then  in  the 
Roman  court  were  in  the  midst  <  ,f  a  very  pan- 
demonium, from  which,  as  heatiicns,  they  could 
not  think  it  wrong  to  escape  by  any  means ; 
and  the  power  of  escaping  from  life  seemed  to 
tlicni  to  be  the  only  independence  left  to  each 
iu  the  universal  slavery — the  only  certain  de- 
fense for  each  against  suffering  the  last  extrem- 
ities of  unendurable  tjTanny. 

But  we  r':tum  to  St.  Paul's  history.  Those 
self-satis6ed  philosophers  might  have  learned  a 
better  and  nobler  lesson  had  they  been  willing 
to  be  taught  by  the  old  man,  broken  down  hv 
years  and  infirmities,  who  looked  forth  in  tliose 
same  days— not  like  them,  from  the  luxurious 
gardens  and  villas  in  which  they  treated  of  the 
noble  endutance  of  hardships — but  from  some 
humble  home,  probably  in  an  obscure  region  of 
the  town,  where  he  was  forced  day  and  night  to 
endure  tlie  presence  of  the  coarse  soldier,  ac-  ' 
cording  to  the  customs  of  the  Roman  law,  to 
whom  his  arm  was  chained.  Such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  that  St  Paul  lived,  in  his 
first  imprisonm^t,  in  his  own  hired  Louse.  ' 
Though  he  livecT  in  his  own  lodgiugs,  and  all  | 
had  access  to  him  while  waiting  for  his  trial,  he 
was  always  under  the  guard  of  a  soldier,  to 
whom  it  was  the  custom  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  chained.  This  was  a  great  indulgence,  com- 
pared with  the  misery  of  being  cast  into  the 
common  prison,  but  it  was  still  felt  hy  him  to 
be  a  severe  trial,  as  the  many  allusions  to  his 
chain  in  his  Epistles,  written  at  this  time,  show. 

The  state  of  Rome,  we  have  seen,  was  now 
fast  approaching  to  its  worst  phase.  Nero's 
mad  cruelly  and  lust  were  fast  bursting  forth  to  | 
titose  excesses  which  soon  afterward  exhausted 
the  world's  patience.    It  is  a  striking  thought  ! 
how  the  soldier,  who  one  day  was  thus  watching  ! 
St.  Paul,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Christians  at  his  house  while  he 
prayed  and  preached,  might  next  day  be  kec|>- 
ing  guard  at  the  door  of  Nero's  chamber,  or  be 
sent  forth  to  execute  one  of  those  tkeds  of  bkxid 
which  spread  terror  almost  daily  throuj^  the 
city. 

Circumstances,  which  we  can  only  conjecture, 
delayed  St  Paul's  trial  for  »  long  time ;  and 
Cod  used  this  comparative  rest  of  his  servant 
for  the  edification  of  Jiis  Cluirch.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  d^ly  engaged  in  building  up  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  converts  and  adding  to  their 
number.  ^Tany  of  those  who  died  a  few  years 
afterward  in  Nero's  savage  persecution,  no  doubt 
owed  their  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  dieir  ad> 
mission  to  this  kind  borne  in  whfch  the  apostle 
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'     received  all  who  came  to  him.    Here  also  he 
wrote  many  epistles,  which  have  cheered  and 
edified  the  Uaiversal  Chardi  ever  since;  for  in 
;     his  bonds,  as  much  as  in  the  days  of  his  liberty, 
tlicre  pressed  upon  St.  I'aul  the  care  of  all  the 
Churches.   He  wrote  now  and  dispatched  from 
Rome  his  Episde'to  Philemon— a  most  precious 
document,  as  showing  how  the  apostle,  amid 
his  many  anxieties,  did  not  nejjlect  the  very 
least  and  puurest.    Onesimus,  a  runaway  slave, 
redeoned  one  of  the  most  abject  of  mankind  in 
thrjsc  (lays  of  Inrharoiis  slavery,  had  been 
brought  to  join  the  company  that  worshiped  in 
Paul's  bouse.  The  aposde  had  known  his  mas- 
ter, Philemon,  at  Colossi,  in  Asia,  and  he  sends 
the  man  hack  to  him  with  a  letter  that  broalhes 
the  very  essence  of  Christian  consideration  both 
for  the  master  and  the  servant  who  had  deserted 
,    him.    With  this  letter  he  sent  also  his  epistles 
J    to  the  Colossian  Church  and  to  tke  Ephesians. 
Soon  afterward  he  wrote  to  the  Philippians — an 
epistle,  as  all  will  remember,  full  of  the  ten- 
derest  expressions  of  regard  to  a  Churcli  wliich 
well  deserved  his  praise.    This  epistle  is,  for 
our  present  pnrposc,  much  to  be  noted  for  the 
two  allusions  it  contains  to  tly  progress  Chris- 
tianity was  making  in  the  very  palace  of  the 
abandoned  Emperor,  and  amid  the  rough  sol- 
diers of  his  guiud.  Ch.     33:  "All  the  saints 
salute  you,  chiefly  they  that  are  of  C.isar's 
household."   Ch.  i,  !2:  "But  I  would  ye  should 
understand,  brethren,  that  tiic  things  whicli  have 
luippened  unto  me  have  fidlen  out  rather  unto 
the  furtherince  of  the  Gospel;  so  that  my  bonds 
in  Christ  are  manifest  in  all  the  palace,"  or,  as 
the  word  may  be  better  translated,  in  all  the 
Praetorian  camp. 

Time  wore  away  amid  these  varied  labors ; 
but  at  last  the  day  for  the  trial  came.  Very 
striking  is  the  picture  drawn  by  Conybeare  and 
Howson  of  the  scene  which  must  have  here 
been  presented  when  at  last  St.  Paul's  appeal 
came  on  fur  hearing,  and  he  stood  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  tyrant: 

"  Nero,  after  the  example  of  Augustus,  heard 
appeals  in  crittiioal  causes  in  the  imperial  palace, 
whose  ruins  still  crown  the  Pabtine.  Here,  at 
one  end  of  a  splendid  hall,  lined  with  the  pre> 
cious  marbles  of  Egypt  and  of  Libya,  we  must 
imagine  the  Caesar  seated  in  the  midst  of  his 
assessOTS.  These  counselors,  twenty  la  oum- 
l)er,  were  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest 
'  influence.  The  ]udc;e  in  this  ca.se,  now  at  the 
I  age  of  twent^'-five,  had,  besides  many  other 
vkdms,  murdered  his  innocent  wifit— his  first 
wife,  Octavia— and  his  adopted  brother,  Bri- 
tannicus,  and  had  dyed  his  bands  in  the  blood 
of  his  mother.  Yet  even  tliese  enomitieB  had 


disgusted  the  Romans  less  than  his  prostitution 
of  the  imperial  purple  by  publicly  performing  as 
a  musidan  on  the  stage,  and  as  a  charioteer  in 
the  circus.   His  degrading  want  of  dignity  and 
insatiate  appetite  for  vulgar  applause  drew  tears 
from  the  counselors  and  servants  of  his  house,  ^ 
who  could  see  him  slaughter  his  nearest  rda-  ■ 
tives  without  remonstrance.  Before  the  tribunal 
of  this  Vjlood-sfained  adulterer,  Paul  the  apo?t1e  | 
was  now  brouglit  in  fetters,  in  the  custody  of  | 
his  military  guard.   We  may  be  sure  that  he» 
who  had  so  often  stood  undaunted  bc.'"ure  t'le 
delegates  of  the  Imperial  tlirone,  did  not  quail  , 
when  he  was  at  bst'  confronted  with  its  mas>  ! 
ter — one  so  deserving  of  l»is  cotutmpt.    His  i 
life  was  not  in  N\to*s  hands  ;  he  knew  that  ! 
while  the  Lord  had  work  for  him  on  earth  be 
would  shield  him  irom  the  tyrant's  sword,  and 
if  his  work  were  over  he  would  gladly  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  which  was  far  better. 

"We  know  not  whether  in  his  defense  he 
entered  on  this  occasion  into  the  peculiar  doe>  | 
trines  of  that  sect  to  which  he  bclonj^^ed.  basing 
them  as  he  ever  did  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  reasoning  of  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come.    If  he  did,  he  had  | 
one  auditor,  at  least,  who  had  more  need  to 
tremble  than  Felix.   But  doubtless  a  seared 
conscience  and  a  universal  fiivoUty  of  character  ! 
rendered  Nero  proof  against  emotions,  which  ' 
for  a  moment  shook  the  nerves  of  a  less  auda* 
cious  criminal." 

The  trial  ended,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  in  St.  Paul's  acquittal.    The  charge 
against  him  was  threefold.    This  we  gather 
iiiom  the  accusation  made  before  deliberately 
by  his  countrymen,  and  his  answer  to  it,  when,  ; 
to  avoid  their  unjust  judgment,  he  appealed 
from  the  provincial  governor  to  the  Emperor. 
He  was  accused  of  heresy,  sacrilege,  and  treason. 
The  first — his  heresy  against  the  Jewish  relig- 
ion—though it  had  endansjered  h\s  life  in  his 
own  land,  would  be  very  lightly,  if  at  all,  re-  . 
garded  when  he  came  to  stand  beibre  the  ' 
heathen  rukr.s ;  l)ut  the  other  two,  even  the 
second,  were  grave  offenses  according  to  the  ^ 
Roman  law.  The  Jewish  religion  was  at  this  | 
time  under  the  protection  of  the  state.    St.  Paul 
was  accused  of  h.avinf;;  dislurl)ed  tlie  Jews  in 
the  exercise  of  their  worship,  by  attempting  to 
profane  their  temple.  But  die  tfiird  diatige  was 
by  far  the  most  serious.    He  was  a  ringleader 
of  a  new  and  seditious  sect,  and  was  every- 
where disturbing  the  peace  of  the  empire  by 
agitation. 

We  have  no  means  of  statin"^,  except  from 
conjecture,  what  the  circumstances  of  the  trial 
were*  Nero^  according  to  the  usage  of  the  day, 
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must  have  himself  presided.  Al)out  this  time, 
as  we  learn  from  history,  a  deputation  of  Jews 
on  other  matters  came  to  Rome,  and  some  of 
these  were  perhaps  the  apostle's  accusers.  It 
is  surprising  that  the  influence  of  the  infamous 
Poiqusea,  whom  is  62  we  have  seen  Nero  had 
married,  and  who  in  63  was,  from  the  birth  of 
her  daughter,  at  the  very  hight  of  her  power, 
should  not  have  prevailed  to  cause  the  apostle 
to  be  put  to  death,  i  or  this  infamous  woman 
was,  strange  to  say,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  in 
intimate  communication  with  leading  Jews  of 
the  time.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  perhaps 
another  influence,  equally  corrupt,  strove  in  this 
instance  to  resist  her.  Nero  had  at  this  time  a 
favorite  freedman,  put  to  death  by  the  succeed- 
ing Emperor,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  i6th 
chapter  of  the  Romans  and  tiie  iidi  verse,  Chat 
he  had  Christian  converts  in  his  household. 
"Greet  them,"  says  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Roman  Church  a  few  years  before,  '*that  be  of 
the  household  of  Nardssas,  whldi  are  in  the 
Lord."  The  influence  of  this  Narcissus,  Nero's 
freedman,  may  b<ive  been  put  forth  against 
Poppxa,  and  thos  one  corrupt  inflaence  may 
have  counterbalanced  the  otiicr,  and  left  Nero 
to  do  an  act  of  justice.  This,  however,  is  also 
conjecture.  AH  we  learn  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty is,  that  the  trial  ended  in  an  acquittal. 

And  now  that  he  was  acquitted  he  went  forth, 
we  may  suppose,  with  a  thankful  he.irt — old  and 
infirm  as  he  was,  he  was  near  seventy — still 
revolring  great  adtemes  of  what  he  would  do 
on  earth  for  his  beloved  Master.  The  few 
years  passed  quicldy  amid  liis  abundant  labors, 
and  he  moved  with  great  rapidity  from  place  to 
place,  visiting  all  the  countries  we  have  before 
mentioned  in  east  and  west,  addin<^  also  to  the 
legacy  for  posterity  whiCh  he  was  accumulating 
In  his  writings"^  in  these  jrears  he  wrote  die 
2d  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  we  And  him  again  within 
an  easy  journey  of  Rome,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Hadnatic.  In  the  interval,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  happened  the  fire  of  Rome  and  the  dread- 
ful persecution  of  the  Christians  which  followed. 
Why  St  Piiul  came  again  to  Rome,  whether  he 
came  willingly  to  finish  work  which  in  his  last 


rote  to  Timothy:  that  noble  Epistle— Ae 
last  dying  words  of  the  great  apostle — which 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  his  martyrdom. 

Nero  bad  made  a  long  tour  in  Greiece,  In 
which  he  ;^vc  unrcstriinod  vent  to  his  almost 
insane  love  of  being  praised  for  his  proficiency 
in  music  and  poetry.  And  while  the  imperial 
player  wandered  from  place  to  place,  visiting 
the  <!:ame.s,  and  asto  indin*;;  the  world  by  the 
spectacle  of  an  Emperor  on  the  stage,  he  left 
the  care  of  Rome  and  Italy  to  his  iireedman 
Htdius,  a  fit  representative  of  such  a  monster. 
It  was  probably  before  this  roan  that  St  Paul 
was  summoned  to  appear.  2  Timothy  Iv,  16: 
"At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but 
all  men  forsook  me  :  I  pray  God  that  it  may 
not  be  laid  to  their  charge."  The  first  three 
chapters  of  tiie  Epistle  are  foil  of  exhortations 
to  his  son  in  the  faith,  showing  how  he  is  to 
bear  himself  in  the  dangerous  days  that  were 
coming  on ;  and  he  expresses  an  earnest  de.sire 
and  hope  that  as  he  has  escaped  from  his  first 
interview  with  Nero's  representative,  he  may 
still  be  spared  long  enough  to  see  his  son  once 
more  when  he  returned  from  the  East  Ch.  iv, 
21 :  "Do  tiiy  diligence  to  come heibre  Winter." 
He  seems  to  be  making-  preparations  for  his 
trial.  "The  books  I  left  at  Troas,  and  espe- 
cially the  parchments,  bring  wlA  tiiee.*'  But 
he  seems  to  have  no  expectation  that  he  will 
now  escape  with  life.  Ch.  iv,  6:  "I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  de- 
parture is  at  hand.  I  have  fbv^t  a  good  fight, 
I  have  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  to  me  at 
that  day."  He  expected,  no  doi^t,  to  live  till 
the  Winter;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  God  had  decreed  otherwise. 

All  history  makes  the  Aposde  fidl  before  the 
death  of  Nero.  We  know  not  where,  during 
the  short  interval,  he  was  imprisoned ;  per- 
haps again  in  a  private  house,  though  strictly 
watched;  perhaps,  as  the  old  tradition  says,  in 
tlie  Mamertinc  prison  below  the  Capitol.  That 
gloomy  monument  of  guilt  and  misery  pre- 
served from  the  eariiest  times  of  the  old  Roman 
kings,  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  before,  in 


visit  he  had  left  imperfect,  or  whether  he  was    whicli  the  Moorish  «sur|->er,  Jugurtha,  had  been 


seized  at  Nicopolis  on  the  charge  of  having 
been  ooacemed  in  the  fire^  we  can  not  tell.  All 

we  know  is,  that  he  certainly  came  to  Rome, 
and  was  again  a  prisoner,  probably  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  68,  the  year  of  Nero's  death.  Neitlier 
can  we  say  Ibr  certain  to  what  sort  of  imprison- 
ment he  was  now  subjected.  It  was  certainly 
severe.   We  have  the  authentic  record  of  his 


staned  to  death — the  accomplices  of  Catiline 
strangled— and  where  Sejaniis  met  his  death. 

There  is  a  cell  still  pointed  out  in  this  prison 
said  to  have  been  occupied  both  by  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul.  But  this  is  all  uncertain  tradi- 
tion. In  his  prison,  wherever  it  was,  he  was 
visited  by  the  brethren:  most  of  them,  doubt- 
less, of  low  degree,  but  not  all  unknown.  "  There 


feelings  in  the  second  Epistle  which  be  now  |  salute  thee^**  he  says  to  Timodiy,  writing  from 
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his  prison,  "Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia" — 

Linus,  afterward  bisliop  of  the  Roman  Church  ; 
Pudens,  whom  there  is  good  reasoa  to  identify 
with  the  spn  of  a  Roman  senator  commemotated 
in  the  poetry  of  tho  age ;  Claudia,  his  bride, 

sung  by  the  snme  poet,  perhaps  the  daughter 
of  a  British  icing,  but  soon  the  prison-gutes 
o]>ened ;  Paul,  we  may  suppose,  was  heard  again 

1  (  fore  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  condemned, 
lii  ini^  :i  Roman  citizen,  he  was  spared  the  indig- 
nity ot  cTUcitixiou  or  of  Ijeiug  thrown  to  tl)e 
wild  beasts.  He  went  forth,  history  tells  us, 
without  the  city  on  the  Ostia  road  ;  and  there 
his  h/iad  was  severed  irom  his  body  by  tlie 
awonL  A  spot  is  tnarked  out  by  tradition  as 
that  on  which  he  fell,  called,  from  a  legend  con- 
nected with  his  death,  tho  "Three  Fountains." 
The  gate  which  leads  to  it  is  still  called  by  St. 
Paul's  name,  and  the  great  Church  of  St  Paul 
stands  bard  by,  first  erected  by  the  Emperor 
C)ii.st;irtine,  in  memory  of  tlie  niai  tv  rdom.  The 
body  was  probably  conveyed  away  by  liis  weep- 
ing friends,  to  be  buried  secredy  in  the  catar 
combs. 

Nobly,  doubtless,  St.  Paul  bore  himself  to 
the  last  as  he  had  lived,  and  died  rejoicing. 
Almost  his  last  authentic  words  are  those  of 

2  Ti:^iotl)y  iv,  17,  18:  "The  Lord  stood  with 
me  and  comforted  me,  and  I  was  delivered  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  lion.  And  the  Lord  shall 
deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  pre- 
serve me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom."  There 
is  a  contrast  in  these  burning  words  to  die  cold 
stoicism  of  Seneca.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
dark  fate  of  his  detested  persecutors,  of  both  of 
whom  God  relieved  the  world  the  very  Summer 
after  St  Paul  iUI,  within  a  few  mites  of  the  spot 
which  saw  his  cahnly  rejoicing  Christian  end ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
THB  FULmUIIMTi 

UPON  the  following^  day  my  collcasnie,  over 
in  Winterbauscn,  celebrated  his  silver 
wedding.  My  little  son,  John,  whom  he  had 
carried  to  die  baptismal  font,  rose  early,  and 
went  out  into  our  vineyard  to  pluclv  twin  clus- 
ters of  early  grapes,  which  he  had  discovered 
diere  some  days  before^  and  carry  them  with 
our  congratulations  to  his  godfather.  The 
warder  had  promised  to  open  for  him  the  gate 
wiiich,  during  the  night,  was  always  closed.  As 
the  boy  went  away,  I  ascended  to  the  Church 
tower  and  rang  the  nmrninc;  hicll.  A  reply  came 
immediately  over  from  VV^interhausen.  Thus, 


for  years,  we  had  been  wont  to  exchange  onr 

morning  salutations. 

But  never  had  my  early  greeting  so  come 
from  my  full  heart  as  upon  this  day.   For  he 

who  h;is  lived  five-and-twenty  years  in  happy 
marriage  has  experienced  much  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  joy  and  sorrow.  I  recalled  all  the  years 
during  wliich  we  had  been  friends  and  neigh- 
bors ;  I  thought  how  jmIc  and  sorrowful  he  h.u! 
looked  as  we  bore  his  only  child,  Ulric,  ny  I  fj- 
loved  godson,  to  llie  church-yard — when,  10  ali 
my  words  of  consoladon,  his  reply  had  been : 

"  Ulric  !  niy  friend  LTIrtc  !  I  liave  put  off  the 
robe  of  joy  aud  put  on  tiiat  of  sorrow  !"  And 
still,  now  serene  'and  free  from  care,  he  coidd 
return  my  salutation,  while  I  in  these  times  of 
so  much  peril  to  our  youth,  looking  with  a  de- 
spairing glance  into  the  future  of  my  tirsi-bora 
and  wayward  son,  could  almost  envy  the  lot  of 
die  childleis. 

Wlieit  our  morning  greetinc;  was  over.  I  '-r- 
ried  for  a  moment  by  the  belfry  window,  and 
gazed  out  upon  the  fresh  momlRg  landscape. 

Tlie  sun  had  risen,  and  his  goTden  ravs  lit  up 
the  summits  of  the  vineyards ;  but  over  valley 
and  river  lay  a  deep  mist,  and  the  little  town  of 
Winteriiauscn  \vas  wrapped  in  shadow.  Jn>; 
now,  emerging  from  the  fog;  upon  the  hill  >ide, 
I  saw  my  litUe  son,  John,  walking  toward  the 
small  stone*house  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

In  olden  times,  long  before  a  ship  rode  upon 
the  Main,  or  vineyards  were  built  upon  its 
banks,  a  father  with  his  seven  sons  dwelt  here. 
But  the  tons,  as  they  grew  to  manhood,  built 
lower  down  the  river,  upon  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent little  town  of  Winterhausea.  I  saw  my  lit- 
tle boy  enter  the  house,  and  Imew  that  he  had 
gone  in  to  say  t^ood  mornino^  to  Hans  Mundlein 
and  his  son  Karl,  whS  had  kept  watch  there 
during  the  night  He  was  a  pious,  affectionate 
child,  my  Johnny,  peaceable,  obedient,  and  al- 
ways joyous.  I  thought  that  in  him  Cod  had 
blessed  onr  teachings,  and  would  assuage  the 
bitter  sorrow  which  Valentine  had  given  his 
mother's  heart  and  mine. 

But  scarce  had  the  boy  entered  tlie  house  ere 
he  rushed  ou^  and  with  rapid  bounds  passed  up 
the  vineyard.  like  a  hunted  deer,  he  sprang 
over  the  grape  vines  and  the  rolling-stoocs,  iefl 
and  rose  again,  and  at  len£jth  leaped  over  the 
walls  as  if  the  avenger  of  blood  were  on  his 
track.  Wondering  what  could  have  happened, 
I  looked  anxiously  after  him,  and  saw,  in  |>ur- 
snit  of  him,  two  fellows  in  red  jackets,  such  as 
the  Croat  soliliers  wore.  One  drew  a  pistol  and 
fired  after  the  child,  and  the  next  moment  I 
heard  old  Guy  at  the  lower  gate  sound  the  sig- 
nal of  alarm. 
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I  heard  and  saw  no  mora.  I  only  knew  diat 

the  shot  must  Imve  missed,  because  my  boy, 
with  the  same  haste,  still  ran  oa.  Scarce  know- 
ing what  I  did,  I  passed  down  the  atept  to  the 
lower  gate,  where,  out  of  breath  and  almost  be- 
side hinuielf  with  terror,  my  little  s<m  grasped 
jay  arm. 

"Hdp,  neighbors,  help!"  cried  the  warder, 

rushing  out  into  the  street,  and  trying  to  shut 
the  i;.ile  lichind  him  ;  but  the  two  Croats  were 
alreaciy  there,  and  with  them  a  troop  of  twenty 
I    or  thirty  men.  They  threw  open  the  gate,  and 
1     with  terrible  oaths  threateiu-Ll  vengeance  upon 
j     the  warder  if  he  let  even  a  sound  be  heard. 
But  the  old  warder  manfully  held  his  post,  and, 
throwing  his  trumpet  over  his  back,  took  up  his 
spenr,  nnd  nsked  the  Croats  what  they  wanted 
here,    lie  boldly  declared  to  their  faces,  that 
men  who  thus  pursued  an  innocent  diild  were 
no  true  warriors,  but  cowardly,  ignoble  villains. 

Then  a  fellow  on  horseback,  who  wore  a 
plume  iu  his  hat,  and  appeared  to  be  the 
leader,  cried :  "  Make  way  there,  convades !  I 
will  teach  this  gray-l)c;ird  to  call  the  Emperor's 
recruiting  officer  and  his  brave  comrades  low- 
1    born  villains !"    Then  he  gave  his  horse  the 
spur,  and  menaced  the  old  man  with  his  drawn 
sword.    With  his  whole  strength  C,u\  called 
1    out  for  help.   Several  people  came  out  of  tlieir 
!    bouses,  but,  seeing  the  soldiers  already  inskHe 
!    the  gate,  and  having  no  arms  in  their  hands, 
tlicy  concluded  not  to  mix  in  the  affair. 

The  old  warder  was  not  frightened.  With  his 
bnce  he  idmed  a  blow  at  the  CaptsJn*s  horse, 
which  was  pressing  down  upon  him.  Tint  the 
Captain  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  with 
a  blow  from  his  sword  felled  the  warder  to  the 
earth.  Then  he  cried,  "  Let  him  lie  there,  the 
old  fool.  He  richly  deserves  liis  fate !  For- 
ward, comrades !  follow  me  1"  then,  putting 
spurs  to  their  horses,  they  all  rode  for  the 
castle,  which  Stood  in  the  center  of  the  town. 

My  liflle  son  pressed  trembling  to  my  side, 
and  said,  "Run,  father,  run!  they  will  kill  us 
alL"  But  the  troop  rushed  on  witliout  noticing 
us.  1  now  hasteneil  to  the  side  of  my  old  friend 
Guy.  The  death-rattle  was  in  his  throat,  and 
he  appeared  not  to  Icnow  me ;  but  as  my  boy 
and  I  both  called  him  by  name,  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  said  fechly,  "•  It  is  you.  .sclioolmaster, 
you  and  little  julm,  whom  ih«  wolf  would  have 
I  destroyed.  My  sufferings  are  great— but  it  was 
j  so  to  be."  I  counseled  him  to  think  of  his  fast- 
I  approaching^  end,  and  to  look  to  the  Lord  Jcstis 
who  alone  couUi  help  him.  He  gazed  up  into 
our  faces  and  smiled,  and  we  knew  tliat  in  this 
hour  (>r  mortal  aijony  he  knew  no  fear.  Then, 
with  one  faint  sigh,  the  spirit  left  its  earthly 


tenement  By  this  time  several  neighbors  had 

arrived,  and  we  raised  the  body  upon  ourshoid* 
ders  and  carried  it  to  the  lower-house. 

My  little  son  said  that  he  had  heard  faint 
groans  proceeding  from  the  house  on  the  hill- 
top, nnd  entering,  he  saw  H.nis  Mundlein  and 
his  son  Karl  lying  upon  the  floor.  Karl  had  a 
dec  ])  wound  in  the  breast,  and  showed  no  signs 
of  life  ;  but  his  father,  ako  wounded,  and  bound 
with  a  horse's  girth,  seemed  only  to  have  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood.  Near  the  fire  crouched  two 
Croats,  eating  the  breakfi»t  which  Mans  and  his 
son  had  preparec!.  .As  soon  as  they  saw  him 
they  followed  and  fired  after  him.  A  troop  of 
horsemen  coming  up  from  the  valley  had  heard 
the  shot,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit.  But  a  few 
f^ood  leaps  had  brought  him  down  to  the  gate, 
where  the  warder  was  awaiting  him. 

I  led  the  child  quldcly  home^  where  I  Ibund 
my  wife  and  daughters  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
happened,  yet  still  very  anxious  on  account  of 
my  sudden  absence,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
soldiers.  Valentine  had  gone  10  see  wliat  had 
sent  these  strange  people  to  our  iilace.  I  told 
them  to  close  the  house  and  not  to  leave  it. 
Then  after  informing  the  wife  of  Hans  Mund- 
lein of  her  great  calamity,  I  hastened  with  the 
multitude  to  the  castle. 

CUAFTER  lac 

THE  PLU.NDERING. 

M.uiy  people  had  leathered  in  the  street  front- 
ing the  casile,  where  at  this  time  liie  Ouarter- 
master  dwelt,  and  were  gazing  fearAilly,  yet 

helplessly,  upon  the  depred.ilious  of  the  sol- 
diers. Chests  and  casks  which  they  had  broken 
o]M:n  lay  all  around  the  yard.  While  some  of 
the  soldiers  were  searching  through  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  castle,  othiTs.  witli  ur.uvn 
swords,  stood  in  the  court,  drinking  wine  out 
of  their  helmets,  and  emptying  wliat  they  did 
not  want  upon  the  ground.  Others  were  bind- 
ing the  stolen  things  into  bundles,  cursing  and 
quarreling  all  the  while;  and  tlie  beautiful  castle- 
yard,  where  once  our  merry  diildren  had  pbyed, 
and  where,  upon  the  plca.sant  Summer  evenings, 
the  sweet  voices  of  our  youths  and  maidens  had 
often  rang  out  under  the  linden-trees,  seemed 
now  changed  into  a  pandemonium.  Soon  Cap- 
tain Paradeiser  and  some  of  his  underlings 
brought  the  Quarter-master  out  into  the  yard. 

"  Where  is  the  money  ?»'  they  cried.  **  Where 
are  the  thousand  thalers  you  yesterd.ay  brought 
home  from  Wur/.hurg  ?  Out  with  tlicm,  old 
scoundrel !  If  you  delay  much  lotiger  \vc  will 
knock  out  your  brains.** 
I  The  OiKirtcr-mnstcr  begged  for  mercy.  They 
[  must  tliink  better  of  him,  he  said,  for  doing  his 
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duty.  The  money  wu  not  hts ;  it  belonged  to 

the  Government,  and  he  could  never  give  it  up. 
Tlieo  the  Captain  tbrew  him  upon  the  ground, 
kneeled  upon  his  breast,  tore  his  cravat  in  two, 
and,  placing  a  dagger  at  liis  thra«^  said  in  a 
terrible  voice,  "I  give  you  Just  time  to  say  one 
pater  nosterj  if  you  do  not  tell  me  then,  I  will 
plunge  this  dagger  Into  your  neck."  Eveiy  one 
saw  that  he  was  in  earnest,  fitr  pity  had  no  place 
in  this  bad  man's  breast. 

"Help,  O!  help  him,  Herr  Schoolmaster!" 
cried  die  Qoarter^nastcr's  wifi^  rushing  out 
into  the  court,  with  her  little  son  in  her  arms. 
"O,  help  my  husband  1  he  would  tiave  done  it 
for  you." 

«  Herr  Quarter-master,"  I  ctted,  "for  God's 

sake  give  up  the  money;  the  Government 
would  far  rather  lose  it  than  so  valuable  and 
faithful  a  servant  as  yonrsdC  We  can  all  bear 
witness  that  you  have  done  your  duty.*' 

He  toolc  my  advice,  and,  heinf;  set  at  liberty, 
went  with  the  Captain  into  the  house,  and  gave 
up  the  chest  of  money,  which  was  conc^ed 
under  a  plank  of  the  floor.  As  the  Captain 
came  out  with  the  money,  the  band  set  up  a  cry 
of  joy ;  then,  springing  upon  their  horses,  tliey 
were  gone  In  a  moment 

It  had  all  been  done  so  quickly  that  we  scarce 
knew  .what  had  happened.  Some  who  had  not 
heard  the  ahum,  bbmed  the  warder.  "  He  mast 
have  Alien  aakep,**  they  said.  He  should  li  a  ve 
seen  the  soldiers  cominof  up  the  street,  and  luive 
closed  the  gate.  For  such  negligence  in  duly 
he  deserved  to  be  removed  from  his  place."  I 
replied,  "A  greater  than  you  has  already  re- 
moved the  warder.  To  Him  old  Guy  will  ren- 
der an  account  of  his  stewardship.  You  have 
only  to  go  to  the  tower-honse,  and  there  you 
will  find  the  warder."  When  they  heard  tliis, 
all  were  very  sad,  and  regretted  having  blamed 
the  faithful  oM  man. 

The  warder  had  not  seen  the  soldiers  coming 
down  the  street,  for  they  had  been  concealed  in 
a  defile  behind  the  church-yard,  waiting  for  the 
gate  to  be  opened.  They  had  shot  the  watch- 
men  in  the  hut,  and  had  tried  to  capture  my  .son, 
so  that  no  alarm  could  be  pivcn.  The  shot  had 
been  a  signal  for  the  band  lo  hasten  up  out 
of  the  delil&  Hiey  came  up  just  as  the  gate 
opened  to  admit  my  son,  and  all  had  happened 
just  as  the  soldiers  wished. 

The  Quarter-master  said  that  there  must  be 
some  Judas  among  us,  for  the  villainous  Cap- 
tain who  had  so  maltreated  him  knew  all.  Who 
the  traitor  could  be  he  could  not  imagine,  for  no 
one  but  his  secretaiy,  Valentine  Gast,  who  had 
helped  him  bring  this  money  from  Wurzburg, 
had  been  supposed  to  know  Uiat  it  was  in  his 


possession.    He  decfamed  dmt  he  woidd  not 

rest  till  he  had  brought  this  traitor  to  the  light 
The  wretch  sliotjld  receive  his  reward,  as  Sure 
as  there  was  a  God  in  heaven. 

I  know  not  why,  but  at  that  word,  ''tndtor,'* 
the  blood  seemed  like  ice  in  my  veins.  It  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  in  this  time  of  trouble, 
when  the  storm  was  thickening  around  uur  little 
evangeKcal  amy,  one  of  oor  own  number  wooM 
betray  his  distressed  brethren  for  ^;old.  ^fv 
heart  shuddered  at  the  thought  I  glanced 
around,  fbr  it  seemed  that  the  guilty  one  must 
bear  the  lirand  of  treason  upon  his  forehead.  I 
saw  no  brand  like  Cain's ;  yet  still  I  could  not 
overcome  the  unspeakable  anguish  that  op- 
pressed me.  I  looked  anmnd  for  my  son  Val- 
entine, but  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

CHAPTER  7L 

THX  Disoomtv. 

During  all  this  commotion  at  the  castle.  Hans 
Mundlein's  wife  and  children,  and  many  of  the 
neighbors,  had  gone  to  the  mountain  hut,  and 
brought  the  husband  and  sott  upon  two  biers. 
The  son  was  dead,  tlie  fat)>er  wounded,  but  not 
mortally.  They  carried  Karl  into  the  council- 
house,  where,  at  the  command  of  the  Quarter* 
master,  the  body  of  the  warder  was  also  taken. 
The  sight  I  there  saw  will  haunt  mv  mem^r}' 
through  lite.  Karl  lay  upon  the  long  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  the  surgeon  had 
bared  his  breast  to  seek  for  the  death-wound. 
He  had  in  life  been  a  pious,  true-hearted  young 
man,  a  kind  and  faithful  son.  While  they  were 
carrying  in  the  wounded  father  and  his  dead  son, 
the  old  man  cried,  "Would  God  I  had  die  I  f-ir 
thee,  my  son,  my  sonl"  The  mother  kneeled 
by  the  corpse,  and,  burying  her  face  upon  her 
dead  boy's  breast,  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were 
breaking.  At  his  head  stood  Margaretha  Frie- 
son,  a  beautiful,  modest  young  girl,  who,  for  a 
year,  had  been  betrothed  to  Karl.  Her  eyes 
were  tearless,  her  cheeks  1)loodless,  and  with 
dilated  glance  she  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  as 
if  insensible  to  all  around  her,  and  with  but  one 
thought — to  follow  her  lover.  The  children 
wept  aloud,  and  it  wa?5  very  atTectinsj  to  sec  t!ie 
youngest,  a  three-year-old  litlie  brother,  stand 
there  waving  a  tiny  flag  which,  only  the  evening 
before,  Karl  had  made  for  liim.  With  a  ques- 
tioning, wondering  stance  the  child  would  look 
now  upon  his  dead  brother,  and  tiien  at  the  sur- 
geon and  his  sol)l  in^  mother. 

I  scarce  knew  which  most  to  pity,  the  wecp'n:; 
mother,  the  pale,  still  Margaretha,  or  the  iittie 
Caspar,  who  played  with  his  flag  near  the  dead 
brother.  Among  the  many  .friends  ar.d  ne'^li- 
bors  who  had  gathered  around  the  dead  1  saw 
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Valentine.  He  was  sitting  upon  a  chair,  and 
I    his  whole  frame  trembled  with  emoUon.  I  did 

j  not  wonder  at  this,  for  Karl  liad  hec-ti  his  play- 
'  mate  and  school-fellow,  and  one  of  those  with 
i     whom  be  had  gone  to  his  first  commonioiu 

They  had  lud  the  body  of  the  warder  upon 
another  table  at  a  little  distance.  I  have  often 
noticed  that  those  who  die  in  tlie  Lord,  even 
though  they  have  had  a  sharp  conflict  and  luve 
tasted  the  very  bitterness  of  death,  bear  upon 
their  brows  no  traces  of  the  last  mortal  agony. 
As  soon  as  the  last  breath  is  drawn  the  face 
lightens  up  with  the  very  \oif  of  heaven.  Still, 
I  have  never  so  plainly  noticed  this  ns  in  the 
warder.  His  long,  white  hair,  clotted  with 
blood,  was  the  only  evidence  of  his  violent 
death;  otherwise  lie  appeared  to  sleep.  His 
eyes  had  closed  of  themselves,  and  around  his 
lips  was  a  smile  of  peace.  As  he  was  an  old 
man  without  wife  or  diild  tar  any  living  relative, 
in  their  grief  for  Karl  all  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten him.  But  his  dos;,  Fidelis,  for  many 
years  the  sole  sharer  of  his  solitary  home,  stood 
near  his  master,  with  bis  black  nose  fa  die  hand 
which  so  long  had  fed  him. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  sorrow  for  the  true 
heart  now  stilled^  which  had  always  shown  so 
great  affection  for  ne  and  mine — I  thought  of  all 
his  acts  of  kindness,  and  of  the  loving  words 
which,  even  in  death,  he  had  spoken  to  my  little 
son.  As  I  wept  Fidelis  nised  his  head  and 
began  a  low,  melancholy  howL  It  seemed  as  if 
the  faithful  animal  had  human  understanding, 
and  would  help  me  lament  his  murdered  master. 

I  motioned  Valentine  to  my  side,  and  sdd  to 
him,  "You  should  not  alone  mourn  your  com- 
rade. This  old,  true  friend  is  also  worthy  of 
your  tears."  I  told  him  how  the  watder  had 
had  a  presentiment  of  his  death,  and  related  the 
dream  of  a  few  nights  before.  I  told  him  that 
all  this  sorrow  had  come  upon  us  through  the 
most  shameful  treachery;  bat  at  these  words 
Valentine  seemed  horror-stricken  and  would 
hear  no  more.  He  passed  quickly  out  through 
the  crowd  of  people  to  the  door,  trembling  as  if 
seised  by  some  sudden  weakness  and  almost 
sinlc'ng  to  tlie  earth.  I 
Then  the  surgeon  came  over  to  where  Guy 
lay.  Not  irishing  to  see  him  examine  the  wound 
I  was  just  going  home  to  look  after  wife  and 
children,  when  a  man  from  F.rlach  entered  the 
hall,  wishing  to  speak  with  the  Quarter-master. 
He  said  that  while  on  the  way  to  our  town  a 
band  of  soldiers  had  met  htm  in  the  fir-woods 
and  demanded  where  he  was  goinj^.  When  he 
replied,  "  To  Sommerhausen,"  a  man  wiih  heavy 

whiskers  and  wearing  a  pltune  In  his  hat^  who 
appeared  to  be  die  tapt^n,  asked  hhn  if  he 


knew  Valentine  Gast.  "Yes,"  he  answered,  "I 
know  him  welL  I  have  often  seen  him  with  the 

gamekeeper  of  Erlach.*'  Then  the  man  said, 
"Go  to  Valentine  and  tell  him  that  wc  have 
already  waited  half  an  hour  for  him  and  can 
wait  no  longer.  Tell  him  to  come  along  and 
receive  his  share  of  the  booty.  Tell  the  Quar- 
ter-master also,"  be  added,  "that  he  had  belter 
<Bscharge  this  secretary,  who  would  make  a  bet- 
ter freebooter  than  quill*driver."  The  man  said 
that  ho  had  mot  the  secretary  upon  the  .street 
and  had  delivered  the  me.s8age.  He  liad  made 
no  reply,  but  had  hastened  homew 

Hans  Ebling,  the  tower-man  and  night  watch- 
man, DOW  came  to  me,  took  my  hand,  and  said 
that  he  would  no  longer  conceal  from  me  that 
the  last  Saturday,  Lite  at  night,  he  had  through 
a  window  seen  Paradeiscr,  the  gamekeeper,  and 
Valentine  drinking  and  playing  at  the  tavern. 
But  the  captain  was  not  in  his  sokner*s  uniform ; 
he  had  the  dress  and  air  of  a  student. 

.My  feelings,  as  I  heard  all  this,  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described.  The  (Quarter-master 
and  all  present  broke  out  in  kvod  expressions 
of  surprise  and  anger.  Karl's  mother  rose,  and 
with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands  seemed  to  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  mur- 
derer of  her  son.  I  heard  a  rushing  in  my  ears, 
as  of  a  powerful  stream,  the  house  appeared  to 
waver  and  the  roof  to  be  falling  in ;  it  became 
darker  and  darker  around  me,  till  at  length  die 
only  object  I  saw  in  all  that  large  room  was  old 
Guy  lying  upon  the  table  with  his  white,  blood- 
stained hair  and  his  smiling  mouth ;  and  as  I 
gased  at  him  he  seemed  to  speak  and  say,  "  I 
now  know  all.  This  reward  I  have  not  deserved 
from  you  and  your  children." 

When  die  Quarter-master  and  the  rest  saw 
how  it  was  with  me,  they  pitied  me  and  sought 
to  console  me.  but  I  soon  gained  tlie  mastery 
over  myself  and  said,  "I  can  not  believe  it,  i 
can  not  believe  it !  I  have  reared  no  child  to  be 
a  thief  and  a  traitor."  Then  I  begged  them 
to  go  home  with  me  where  my  son  would  ex- 
pLiin  all. 

The  Quarter-master  and  pastor  Theodoric  now 
led  me  home.  At  the  door  my  little  son  John 
met  me.  His  mother  bad  sent  him  to  bid  me 
hasten  home,  for  Valendne  had  gone.  He  had 
just  come  out  of  his  chamber  with  a  little  bun- 
dle in  his  hands,  Johnny  had  met  him  ujwn  the 
stairs  and  said  that  he  looked  iike  a  ghost. 
"Bid  my  &dier  and  modier  good-by ;  I  must  go 
out  into  the  wide  world  and  never  sec  them 
again,"  he  had  said,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
out  of  sight 

I  was  master  of  my  sorrow  till  I  had  told  my 
wife  what  I  knew  and  conjectured,  and  till  the 
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people  were  gone.  Then  my  strength  utterly 
gave  way,  and  I  could  only  ring  my  handa  and 
cry,  "  Ichal)od.  Ichabod,  the  glory  has  departed 
from  my  house .'" 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A  irrv  ,  MT.'rr  or  non. 


What  my  wife  and  I  suffered  in  mind  this  clay 
God  only  knows.  Often  with  anxious  care,  but 
always  with  honor,  we  had  hitherto  gone  on  our 
luimhlc  wiv,  hnt  now  we  fck  that  we  had  become 
objtcts  of  scorn  and  derision.  I  had  always 
prayed  that  die  Lord  would  so  order  my  going 
that  my  steps  might  not  slide — that  he  would 
give  me  ?;tren£rth  and  patience  to  do  every  duty 
in  his  fear,  and  that,  after  a  useful  prime,  I 
might  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  honorable  old  age. 
TI.uI  my  prayer  indeed  been  In  vain  ?  Ali,  this 
trouble  was  no  slight  thing !  There  may  be  par- 
ents who,  when  a  child  strays  into  evil  paths,  can 
console  themselves  in  the  thoaght  that  they  have 
failed  in  no  pnrcnfal  duty.    I  wns  nnnc  of  these. 

Many  errors  in  the  training  of  my  son,  of 
which  I  had  never  before  been  consdons,  now 
rose  before  me  like  accusing  spirits,  so  filling 
me  with  ancj-uish  and  remor?5e  th.it  I  felt  like 
excusing  V.»ieniine  and  condemning  myself. 
One  moment  I  would  say  to  mysd^  "Yon 
should  not  have  put  Valentine  to  a  trade  for 
which  he  was  not  fitted,"  and  the  next,  "  You 
should  have  kept  bim  at  his  trade,  then  he  would 
not  li.we  become  SO  high-minded,  and  have 
fallen  into  had  company."  Now  T  would  lament 
that  I  had  been  too  strict;  now  that  I  had  been 
too  lenient;  but  in  whatever  light  I  looked  upon 
my  course  with  my  son  I  felt  cut  to  the  heart. 

My  Htlle  rhiklren  with  troubled  Taces  sat 
around  the  tabic,  neither  eating  nor  drinking, 
and  <mly  venturing  to  speak  together  in  soit 
whispers  ;  but  who!!y  to  comprelicnd  our  sorrow 
I  must  look  at  my  wife.  For  three  long  hours 
she  sa^  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  her  glance 
fixed  and  vacant,  speechless  and  tearless  as  a 
marble  statue.  At  midnight  she  said,  "Now  I 
am  better,  for  ilie  people  are  asleep,  and  speak 
and  think  no  more  of  Valentine.  O,  let  me 
now  seek  God  and  pray  to  him  not  to  forsake 
us  utterly." 

Toward  morning,  when  from  great  weariness 
she  had  sunk  into  a  light  slumber,  she  suddenly 
sprang  up,  And  shrieking  for  help  cnllcd  my 
name.  She  said  she  had  seen  Valentine  riding 
by  with  a  troop  of  soldiers.  When  he  saw  her 
he  turned  around  and  cricfi,  "  Here  I  .im  again, 
dearest  mother!"  But  the  captain  and  the  other 
soldiers  had  held  him  fast,  and  had  borne  him 
swiftly  away,  atill  turning  back  and  stretching 
out  his  bands  to  ber. 


No  sleep  came  to  my  eyes  this  night,  but  I 
wrestled  with  the  Lord  even  as  did  the  patriarch 
Jacobs  and  when  despair  and  unbelief  rose  be- 
tween my  soul  and  him  like  a  wnll,  I  cried.  "I 
will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  ble&s  me  I" 
When  morning  dawned  my  darlcness  too  was 
turned  to  li,i,'ht,  and  God  had  .spokt-n  pc  i'  c  to 
my  troubled  soul.  I  had  learned  to  cast  my 
burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  holy  arm  sus- 
tained me. 

I  could  now  comfort  mv  wife.  Mv  cou'^oltng 
words  the  day  before  had  availed  nothing,  for 
my  own  heart  was  weak  and  despairing,  and 
God's  word  on  the  lips  of  one  of  little  faith  is 
like  a  heavy  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  chilr!.  Now 
the  Lord  had  strengthened  my  faitii,  and  a 
blessing  lay  in  my  simplest  word.  1  told  her 
of  S.iint  Augustine,  who,  in  his  youth,  ta  the 
great  sorrow  of  his  pious  mother,  had  taken  to 
evil  ways,  and  to  be  fi«e  from  the  restraints  of 
home,  had  fled  to  that  wicked  city  of  Rome, 
and  that  even  there  the  Lord  had  found  him, 
and  led  him  in  the  way  of  holiness.  So  we  re- 
solved unceasingly  to  pray  for  our  son,  and  to 
pray  in  faith,  l>elieving  that  God  would  not  de- 
spise the  petitions  of  sorrowing  parents.  Soon 
my  wife  called  the  children  to  their  work  and  1 
went  to  my  school. 

Trouble,  when  sent  from  the  Lor>l,  !ns  this 
one  blessing,  it  niakes  us  look  with  difTereat 
eyes  ui^>on  those  beneath  us  in  a  worldly  point 
of  \'iew.  Our  hearts  warm  toward  these  "little 
ones;"  we  become  lenient  to  their  faults,  and 
the  more  humble  they  are  the  higher  do  tiiey 
stand  in  our  eyes  as  cbifdren  'of  one  common 
Father,  and  heirs  to  a  common  heritage.  I 
shall  never  forget  with  what  a  heart}*  love,  with 
what  a  holy  reverence  I  regarded  lliose  hungry, 
ragged  children,  who,  in  tbis  time  of  sorrow, 
came  to  my  school.  Most  movingly  roii1<!  1  to- 
day speak  to  them  of  God,  the  loving  Father  of 
us  alL 

I  was  called  out  from  school  by  my  wife,  who^ 

full  of  terror,  said  there  was  a  great  concourse 
of  people  at  the  upper  gate.  A  strange  man 
was  Ibere  with  a  car^  she  told  me,  in  which  hy 
the  dead  body  of  the  gamekeeper  of  Erlach.  I 
hastened  to  the  gate  and  found  that  her  words 
were  true.  The  driver  of  the  cart  said  that  the 
gamekeeper  bad  that  morning  been  found  in  the 
fir-wood  leaning  ag.iinst  a  tree  and  qtiite  r^c  u'. 
As  this  tree  lay  just  over  the  division-line  be- 
tween Eilach  and  Sommerhausen,  the  authori- 
ties  of  Eriach  ha<l  .'^ent  the  corpse  here  for  bur- 
i.il.  They  would  not  give  the  evil  man  a  pl.ice 
in  their  church-yard,  neither  would  one  of  the 
people  toucb  the  corpse,  so  be  had  brought  the 
gamekeeper  to  tis  and  we  codd  Atpose  of  him 
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as  we  likeii.  Then  our  citizens  cried,  "Neither 
vill  we  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  body  of  a 

man  posses'sed  by  the  evil  one."  "Throw  it 
into  the  Main,"  cried  Master  Hammerling, 
**  Do  it  yourself,*'  answered  the  driver,  and  step* 
pin;;  upon  his  cart  he  took  the  ^mekeeper  by 
the  feet  ami  threw  him  like  a  dead  dog  upon  the 
street  Then  mounting  his  cart  be  drove  un- 
concernedly away. 

Just  now  an  old  woman,  who  begged  her 
bread  from  door  to  door  at  all  the  houses  of 
that  region,  came  along.  When  she  saw  the 
dead  body  of  the  gamekeeper  she  crossed  her* 
Self  and  raised  .1  cry  of  terror.  Then  slie  snid 
that  in  passing  through  the  tir-woods  yesterday 
she  had  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  rest.  Soon 
the  gamekeeper  came  vp,  and  seating  himself 
under  nnother  tree  nenr  by  took  out  a  lart^e 
purse  of  gold  and  commenced  counting  it.  The 
old  woman  had  always  been  very  much  airaid 
of  the  wicked  gamekeeper,  and  as  he  came  near 
she  had  crept  noi.<!oles.sly  away  without  his  see- 
ing her,  and  was  soon  hidden  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest  In  a  few  moments  she  heard  a  loud 
shriek  and  a  tramping  as  of  men  with  heavy 
boots.  In  mortal  terror  she  hastened  down  the 
mountain  and  told  her  story  at  a  little  inn,  beg- 
ging foe  a  night's  rest  if  it  were  only  on  a  heap 
of  straw,  dcc!.irin^  th.nt  she  feared  to  go  out 
again,  as  this  cry  kept  ringing  in  her  ears. 

The  gamekeeper  had  been  strangled.  There 
were  marks  on  his  neck  which  could  only  have 
been  made  b}-  a  .soldier's  iron  glove.  We  could 
hardly  understand  this,  for  Paradeiser's  men 
were  tlie  only  soldiers  now  In  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  s;amekeeper  had  scemed  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  them. 

Alter  mucli  dispute  between  the  people  and 
the  Quarter-master  the  body  of  the  gamekeeper 
was  consigned  to  a  comer  of  our  chnrch-yard, 
a  desolate,  neglected  spot  where  no  Christian 
man  had  ever  been  buried.  No  cross  stands 
above  that  grave;  no  flowers  bloom  there;  no 
tear?  fall  upon  the  spot  where  the  gamekeeper 
lies,  awaiting  the  judgment  of  the  last  great  day. 

*'I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and 
spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay-free.  Yet 
hp  passed  away,  and  !o  he  was  not!  Yea,  I 
sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found." 

CHAPTER  XIU 
THE  PLIGHT. 

Hitherto^  dear  reader,  I  have  loitered  at  my 

ta^k,  and  with  many  words  (old  my  story,  but  I 
will  quickly  pass  over  the  next  seven  years.  In 
reading  what  I  have  to  relate,  thon  mayest  diink 
that  during  these  years  the  Laid  dealt  hardly 
with  roe.   Bat  his  ways  are  not  our  ways. 


Through  his  grace  I  was  enabled  to  bear  the 
heavy  hand  of  chastening,  and  when  called  to 
drain  tlic  cup  of  sorrow  to  its  very  dregs,  I 
could  still  say,  "Lord,  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wilt» 

Our  descendants  will  never  know  what  we, 
the  fathers,  suffered  for  the  dear  evangelical 
iaith.  Not  only  our  temporal  comforts  and  our 
worldly  goods,  bat  our  blood  and  tears  were 
freely  i;iveii  to  preserve  this  precious  jewel.  If 
ever  the  time  come  when  evangelical  Christians 
cease  to  value  this  holy  religion  as  their  highest 
treasure,  then  must  our  flesh  and  blood  have 
passed  from  the  earth,  and  a  stranjje  people 
dwell  in  the  habitations  of  their  Others. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  tUs  religious  war 
had  now  raged  in  the  father-land,  and  the  region 
around  Sommerhausen  had  been  exposed  to  its 
utmost  fury.  We  had  become,  so  to  speak, 
good  friends  with  cold  and  hunger,  danger  and 
misery  in  every  form.  We  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten that  there  had  ever  been  a  time  when 
one  went  joyfully  to  his  work  in  the  morning, 
or,  at  night,  cotild  peacefully  lay  down  his  head 
without  thinking  of  plunder,  fire,  or  sword.  Yet 
all  this  was  nothing  to  the  distress  which,  as  a 
judgment  of  God,  came  upon  us  hi  the  year 
1634- 

On  August  27fh  of  this  vear,  the  Swedes  lost 
the  bloody  battle  of  Nordlingen,  and  the  impe- 
rial soldiers,  pursuing  our  noble  king,  Gustavus 
Adolpluts,  scoured  the  country  upon  all  sides. 
Our  region  suffered  much  from  the  depredations 
of  the^Emperor^s  soldiers ;  even  our  own  friends 
and  allies,  the  Swedes,  did  us  much  damn^'c. 
They  plundered  the  little  village  of  I.ir.r'cn- 
bach,  took  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  Catholic 
church,  and  trod  the  sacramental  wafer  under 
their  feet.  But  such  things  were  done  mostly 
by  ba.se.  lawless  fellows,  such  as  are  found  in 
every  army.  When  found  out,  they  were  se- 
verely punished.  While  Gustavus  Adolphus 
lived,  the  Swedish  army  had  the  honor  of  show- 
ing reverence  to  God  and  respect  to  man.  The 
bom  Swede  or  Finlander,  upon  entering  our 
houses,  said  grace  1>eibre  sitting  down  to  table, 
and  when  he  had  eaten,  extended  his  hand  to 
the  roaster  or  mistress,  giving  thanks  for  the 
entertainment  Bnt  the  imperial  soldiers  re- 
garded war  as  a  trade.  They  despised  the  peo- 
ple, and  feared  ncit!icr  Cod  nor  man. 

On  ti»e  9th  of  September,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  Emperor's  soldiers,  belonging  to  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  Cotint  Piccolomint,  broke 
into  our  town.  Firing  off  their  muskets,  and 
making  a  great  uproar,  they  rushed  through  the 
streets,  then  quartered  in  the  honses,  and  OMi- 
ducted  themselves  in  so  outrageoos  a  manner 
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that  from  all  sides  were  heard  the  cries  of  the 
people  for  help.  Destitute  as  we  irere,  they 
seized  our  small  Store  of  money  and  provisions, 
maltreated  women  and  little  cliilcircn,  cruelly 
beat  our  citizens  who  attempted  to  oppose  them, 
and  stabbed  and  shot  several  In  two  da^  not 
a  fowl  or  cow  was  left  alive ;  the  windows  of 
most  nf  the  houses  were  broken  in,  the  tioors 
taken  offi  the  beds  ripped  open,  and  their  leath- 
ers emptied  Into  the  street  Cellars  had  been 
plundered  first  of  all,  and  when  (he  <;o!t!icrf; 
were  gone,  and  our  citizens  crept  forth  from 
their  hiding-places,  nothing  but  the  bare  life  was 
left  them. 

Immrdiatcly  after  tlieir  departure,  word  came 
that  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  with  bis  army, 
would  soon  pass  throagh  Soramerbatisen,  and 
take  quarters  for  several  days  in  the  castle. 
Every  one  knew  that  froni  his  soldiers  we  might 
expect  even  worse  treatment  than  we  had  before 
received.  Most  were  of  die  opinion  that»  as 
we  had  nothing  but  our  lives  to  save,  we  should 
fly,  and  leave  the  enemy  only  our  eitipty  houses. 
A  few,  mostly  sick  or  aged  persons  and  their 
friends,  remained  behind,  but  I,  with  my  wife 
and  three  children,  joined  the  departing  throng. 
.Some  went  to  the  province  over  the  Main,  but 
most  of  us  sought  lodgings  in  Kitringen  and 
the  neighboring' towns.  Before  the  lower  gate 
we  separated  into  two  divisions.  As  I  Iieard 
the  lamentations  of  the  people,  some  of  whom 
ttore  tiieir  little  children,  others  their  sick  rela* 
lives  in  their  arms,  I  thought  of  David,  as,  when 
living  from  his  son  Absalom,  he,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, came  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  there 
wept 

Suddenly  there  arose  a  great  tiinmlt  :  the 
hindmost  pressed  upon  the  foremost,  for  one 
of  our  number,  having  ctim1}ed  a  lofty  hill,  de- 
clared that  he  saw  the  enemy's  soldiers  advanc- 
ing in  the  distance.  In  the  midst  of  the  com- 
motion I  drew  my  psalter  from  my  pocket,  and 
read  aloud  to  the  people  from  Psalm  xxvii ; 

"The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation; 
whom  shall  I  fear?  The  Lord  is  the  strength 
of  my  life ;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?" 

Though  a  host  should  encamp  against  me, 
mv  heart  shall  not  fear:  thon<jh  war  should  rise 
.igainst  me,  in  this  will  I  be  confident 

**One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that 
will  I  seek  after;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  hoiise 
of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his 
temple." 

All  were  hushed  to  silence  as  I  read.  Many, 
at  the  last  verso,  turned  and  sj^zed  at  the  house 
of  God  where  they  had  been  baptized  and  had 
partaken  of  the  holy  saciamen^  atid  confided  It 


to  the  care  of  the  Almighty.   Then  Hans  £bel- 
ing,  the  toweroman,  began  to  sing : 
"God  is  our  retbge md flvr itoMtgih, 

Tfcewfar*,  ahboagh  th«  earth  mnore, 

Wc  v\ill  not  lie  .iff.ui!. 

At  home,  abroad,  in  peace,  in  war, 

Our  God  sliall  u*  defend ; 
CondHcl    thram^  Uft't  jnlgrimiig^ 

Saft  kXMr  jowwj^  Mid.** 

And  all  the  people,  fiom  the  base  of  (he  hill 

to  its  summit,  joined  in  with  loud  voices,  so  that 
even  those  who  remained  back  in  the  trv.vn 
heard  the  singing,  and  those  whose  hearts  had 
been  heaviest  at  the  thought  of  separation,  were* 
^^onderfully  strengthened  and  consoled  of  God. 

The  Quarter-master,  with  streaming  eyes, 
came  to  me  and  said,  **I  wonld  never  have 
thotight  that  praying  and  singing  could  so  con- 
sole people  in  sorrow  ;"  and  I  answered,  "for 
this  has  God  ordained  that  men  should  sing  and 
pray."  This  was  the  last  word  I  ever  spoke 
with  the  Quarter-master ;  for  he  did  not  come 
back.    He  sickened  and  died  in  Kitzingen. 

Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  we  sepa- 
rated, each  going  where  he  expected  to  find  a 
friend  or  relative.  I  and  mine  went  to  Kitziri- 
gen,  where  God  opened  the  heart  of  ao  old  man 
we  had  never  seen  before  to  receive  us.  He 
took  us  into  his  house,  and  for  four  long  weeks 
nourished  with  food  and  drink.  May  the 
Lord  reward  him  a  thous.md-foid  ! 

cuAPiKR  xirr. 

T}IE  iKSTILK.NCE. 

At  the  expy-ation  of  these  four  weeks  we 
heard  that  the  Emperor  and  his  army  had 

and  that  most  of  our  exiled  citi^^ens  had  i;on? 
back  to  Sommerhausen.  So,  unwilling  longer 
to  be  a  burden  to  our  kind  host,  we  set  out  on 
our  return  home.  But  we  found  there  an  enemy 
far  more  terrible  than  the  Emperor's  soldiers. 
They  had  left  the  pestilence  behind  them,  and 
it  passed  through  all  our  homes,  like  the  aveng- 
ing angel  through  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians. 
Soon  there  was  no  house  where  some  one  did 
not  lie  dead.  Then  I  became  acquainted  with 
death  in  its  most  terrible  fomu  In  my  office  as 
sen-ant  of  the  Clnirch  I  had  accompanied  many 
to  their  last  resting-place.  The  surv  iving  friends 
would  follow,  and  stand  around  the  grave  with 
many  tears*  Often  has  it  bitterly  grieved  my 
heart  to  see  parents  separated  from  their  little 
children,  little  children  from  their  parents.  Vet, 
when  the  holy  benediction  was  spoken  over  the 
dead,  I  could  grieve  no  longer ;  for  to  give  up 
the  darling  from  the  hands  of  the  earthly  into 
tl»e  hands  of  the  Heavenly  love  seemed  no  hard 
thing.  Often,  at  the  bnrial  of  the  very  poor, 
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have  I  thought  of  these  words  of  the  Ajjoca- 
lypse:  "They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more,  aeither  shall  the  sun  light  on 
them  nor  any  he-it.  For  the  Lnmb  that  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
shall  lead  them  vnto  living  fountains  of  waters; 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes."  And  the  funeral  hells  had  for  me  almost 
a  note  of  triumph,  as  if  they  rang  to  celebrate 
the  glad  release  of  a  weary  and  a  fettered  aouL 
But  this  death,  Imrne  on  the  dark  wins:  of  the 
pestilence,  was  terrible.  Men  whom  one  day 
we  saw  itt  die  prime  of  health  and  vigor  on  the 
next  were  dead.  Often,  in  one  house,  we  would 
.see  father  and  son,  mother  and  dauglitcr,  master 
and  ser\-ant,  lying  dead  together.  We  couid 
no  longer  recognize  in  Death  the  welcome  mes* 

sender  of  tlie  Lord,  !ju;  t!ie  tcrriVilc  reaper  who 
with  his  scythe  mows  down  men  like  the  grass 
of  the  field. 

The  Lord  had  decreed  ui  it  my  house  should 
be  emptv.  My  wife  and  daughters,  Oiiilie  and 
Regina,  were  attacked  by  the  disease  the  same 
morning.  Before  evening  the  Savior  had  talcen 
both  my  little  daughters  to  his  arms.  My  wife 
lin;^cred  several  hours  longer,  but  without  rec- 
ognizing me  or  speaking  a  word,  excepting 
that  several  times  with  a  strong  voice  she  cried, 
"Valentine,  Valentine  !  my  son,  my  son  !"  At 
midnight  she  suddenly  rose  up  in  bed.  With 
flushed  face  and  dilated  eyes  she  gated  amnod 
the  room  as  if  seeking  some  one.  Then  a 
deathly  paleness  overspread  her  features,  and 
extending  her  arms  she  whispered:  "Into  thy 
hands,  O  Cod,  I  commit  my  spirit;**  then  she 
sanle  back  upon  her  pillow  and  fell  asleep  in 
Jesns. 

On  our  marriage  day  I  bad  written  in  her 
hymn-book  these  words : 

"Thy  joy  my  j  ny, 
Thy  sorrow  mine. 
Thy  ne€d  ray  nrcd. 

My  p)iTuy  itiinc." 

This  had  been  our  marriage  contract,  and  for 
four  and  twenty  years  we  h.id  kept  it  sacred. 

All  that  night,  with  my  little  son  John,  I 
walked  back  and  forth  from  the  bed  of  my  wife 
to  that  of  my  children.  I  remember  nothing 
more.  The  Lord  had  benumbed  my  soul,  so 
that  I  was  like  a  wanderer  in  sleep.  The  next 
day  Hans  Ebclinc:,  Johnny  and  I,  diip;  a  wide 
grave  near  that  of  old  Guy.  We  wrapped  the 
bodies  in  white  linen,  and  there  we  burled  them 
amid  ]»ravers  and  tears.  When  our  work  was 
ended  our  neighbor,  the  joiner,  brought  a  cross 
and  said :  "  Schoolmaster,  this  is  for  your  wife's 
grave.  In  her  God-blest  example  she  has, 
through  life,  adorned  the  teachings  of  Christy 

Vol.  XXVm.— !»• 


and  it  is  fitting  that  bis  cross  should  adorn  her 


grave." 


As  n\v  wife  and  daughters  had  follen  victims 
to  the  jiestilence,  my  first  care  now  was  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  my  son,  and  I  resolved  this 
very  day  to  send  him  back  to  IQtxingen,  where 
he  might  abide  with  the  Quarter-master  till  the 
danger  was  past.  I  sent  him  at  once  with  the 
messenger,  for  I  dared  not  liave  him  remain  a 
night  longer  in  Sonuneriiauacn. 

He  went  away  in  a  driving  min.  I  accom- 
panied him  a  short  distance.  At  parting  we 
both  turned  and  looked  down  upon  the  drarch- 
yaid,  which  lay  in  the  valley  at  our  feet,  and 
wept  bitterly.  But  just  then  the  rain  ceased, 
the  sun  beamed  out  from  the  troubled  clouds, 
and,  behold !  all  at  once  there  stood  over  the 

valley  a  hrii^ht  and  beautifid  raiiMjow,  one  end 
resting  in  the  clouds,  the  other  in  the  church- 
yard rl<;ht  over  the  graves  of  our  loved  ones. 
My  11  1  cried:  "Look,  fethert  our  Lord 

Jesus  has  built  a  bridge  upon  which  my  darling 
mother  and  sisters  can  go  to  Paradise.  O,  how 
I  wish  I  could  go  with  them,  and  you  too, 
father!" 

"  We  shall  cro  in  God's  pjood  time,"  my  son," 
I  said,  l  iien  I  blessed  my  cbiid,  my  only  one, 
the  light  of  my  eyes  and  the  joy  of  my  heart, 
and,  commending  him  to  thc>  care  of  the  all-wise 
and  merciful  Fatlier,  I  bade  him  farewell. 

Man  proposes  and  God  disposes  I  The  Quar- 
ter-master would  gladly  have  recesvet!  my  son 
into  his  house,  hut  the  pestilence  liad  ai>o 
broken  out  in  Kitzingen.  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  saying  tha^  under  the  circumstances, 

lie  thought  it  better  to  send  the  boy  liack,  and 
as  the  road  over  the  mountains  was  infested  by 
the  imperial  soldiers,  he  would  send  him  by  a 
ship  captain,  who  wouM  pass  Sommerbaiisen  on 
his  way  to  Wurzburg. 

I  did  not  receive  the  letter  till  the  morning 
of  that  day  when  the  ship  was  to  pass,  and  then 
I  went  down  to  the  river  to  await  its  coming. 
At  length  the  ship  hove  in  si^fht.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  came,  but  I  saw  no  traces  of  my  son, 
who  I  supposed  would  be  on  tlie  deck  looking 
out  for  mc.  When  the  ship  landed,  and  I 
asked  the  captain  for  my  son,  he  pointed  to  a 
hammock  hanging  over  the  deck,  and  covered 
with  a  white  cloth.  There  I  saw  my  little  son 
lying.  I  asked  the  captain  if  he  slept,  but  he 
shook  his  head.  I  then  asked  if  he  were  sick; 
he  again  shook  his  head,  and  then  I  could  no 
longer  conceal  from  myself  that  the  child  was 
dead. 

The  captain  told  me  that  the  Quarter-master, 
who  had  recently  fallen  a  victim  to  tlie  pesti- 
lence just  before  his  death,  had  made  him 
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promise  to  take  the  boy  Lack  to  his  father. 
Bat  the  child  had  died  immediately  after,  and 

just  before  his  death  he  had  entreated  the 
Quarter-master's  servant  tn  take  him  back  to 
Sommerbausen,  and  bury  him  by  his  motlier 
and  sisters. 

I  todlc  the  tlialer.  wliich  I  hnd  snvcd  for  the 
time  whea  I  should  agnin  have  my  little  son 
with  me,  and  gave  it  to  the  captain,  praying 
that  God  would  reward  him  for  so  kindly  heed- 
ing my  Johnny's  last  request ;  then  I  lifted  the 
dead  child  in  my  arms  and  carried  him  to  my 
house.  I  know  not  whether  the  people  had 
already  heard  the  drcnmstaoces  of  his  death, 
but  those  who  met  me  remained  standint^^,  silent 
and  with  uncovered  heads,  as  i  passed.  I 
adorned  my  little  son  for  the  lenve  as  well  as  I 

could.  I  l;iid  liis  hvmn-l)r)<)k  tint  he  kne'v  by 
heart  between  his  folded  hands,  and  seated 
myself  at  his  feet,  but  I  could  not  weep.  At 
evening  Hans  Ebeling  and  tltree  neighbors 
came,  and  lifted  up  tlic  body  to  carry  it  to  the 
God's  acre.  I  walked  behind  the  coffin,  and 
some  little  boys  and  girls,  who  had  loved  my 
child,  ftllowcd. 

When  they  luid  laid  him  by  his  mother's  side, 
placed  a  cross  above  him,  and  all  was  over, 
then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  cords  broke  that 
had  bound  rny  hcnrt.  The  hot  blood  rushed 
through  all  my  veins,  tears  guslied  in  torrents 
from  my  eyes.  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  cried 
out  in  the  words  written  in  the  book  of  Bamch : 

"Go  yoitr  way,  O  wkj  duldnn,  gv  jm  vpy;  ftr  I  am  left 

desolate. 

I  have  put  offthedalUatafpMeikaBdpiiliipoaaiellienck- 

dMh  of  pny*': 
I  will  ay  into  tht 


Then  Hans  Ebeling  came  to  me  and  said: 
♦*Bear  tip,  Ulric,  bear  up!  'Weeping  may  en- 
dure for  a  nii^ht,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morn- 
ing.' "  Then  grasping  my  hand,  he  added : 
"Look  to  Heaven,  brother,  for  evth  can  give 
no  consolation  in  nn  hour  like  tins.  'Thy  dead 
shall  live,'"  sailh  the  Lord.  He  spoke  much 
mOre  to  me  on  the  way  home,  and  his  words 
consoled  me  wonderittlly.  And  yet  he  is  but  a 
simple,  unlearned  man.  I  well  knew  all  he 
said,  but  words  of  consolation  from  otlier's  lips 
always  do  us  most  good.  Men  are  like  chil- 
dren. Bread  from  a  neighbor's  house  always 
ta.stes  better  than  their  own,  even  though  it  be 
just  the  same. 

1  woaid  now  gladly  have  departed  to  be  with 
Christ;  but  when  I  thougl;t  tliat,  perhaps,  the 
Lord  was  sjiaring  my  life  for  the  sake  of  my  lost 
son  Valentine,  I  was  content  to  wait  my  ap- 
pointed time,  leaving  all  in  the  hands  of  Him 
who  not  willingly  afflicts  or  grieves  his  children. 


THE  MESSAGE  TO  COLOSSiE. 


IT  was  evening,  the  setting. sun  illumined  with 
radiance  the  mountain-tops  of  Phrvgia.  pen- 
etrating into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  forest,  rest- 
ing lovingly  on  the  placid  bosom  of  the  River 
Lyons,  and  then  .<;"nkinn;  islnwly  out  of  sight, 
leaving  as  tokens  of  his  recent  presence  briU* 
iant  masses  of  douds,  golden,  azure,  and  rose- 
ate, that  finally  melted  by  almost  imperceptible 
shadings  into  pure,  fleecy  white,  and  then  Into 
the  purple  dusk  of  an  eastern  twilight 

In  the  center  of  this  fiiir  scene  stood  the  col* 
lection  of  d\vellini,'s  known  l>y  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Colossx,  where  were  sheltered  loving 
Christian  hearts  that,  morning  and  evening, 
gathering  in  family  groups,  sang  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  most  hi£;h  God,  and  Ije- 
sought  pardon  and  help  from  the  Lord  Jesus. 
On  every  first  day  of  die  week  they  met  with 
the  adjoining  Churches  of  Laodicea  and  Hie- 
rapolls  to  hear  the  Saered  WritinL;5  re."id  and 
expouniied  by  the  teacher  Arcliippus,  the  pupil 
of  Epaphras,  who,  having  heard  die  words  of 
eternal  life  fmm  the  Hps  of  Paul,  had  tnu^lu  his 
brethren  those  blessed  truths,  and  then  seeking 
again  his  master's  side,  now  shaved  his  impris* 
onment  in  Rome. 

How  the  name  of  the  chosen  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  ever  uttered  witli  the  deepest 
reverence  and  love  t  To  him  they  owed  their 
knowledge  of  the  glorious  mystery  of  the  gre.it 
Atonement ;  daily,  for  his  safety,  were  fervent 
prayers  directed  to  Heaven,  and  eager  was  the 
longing  to  hear  tidings  from  the  distant  prison 
when;  he  was  confined. 

"  'T  is  strange,  yElid,  that  your  father  tarries 
so  late,"  said  Monica,  the  wife  of  Eusebius, 
one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Church  of  Colossx, 
7t  holy,  God-fearinc::  man,  beloved  and  revered 
by  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  dewy  freshness 
of  the  early  morning  he  had  gone  forth  to  carry 
the  message  of  consolation  and  peace  to  a  poor 
and  paralytic  man,  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  mountains  which  bounded  the  valler. 
"Go  to  the  door,  diiM,  and  look  across  the 
plain.  Perchance  you  may  see  him  approach- 
ing with  tliosc  young  eyes,  clearer  than  mine 
and  the  mother  smiled  down  on  the  ftir,  giri« 
ish  face  upturned  to  her  Own,  then  stooped  to 
kiss  the  pure  brow. 

"  I  see  him  coming,  dear  mother,''  said  /i-Jici, 
now  standing  in  the  doorway,  while  her  mother 
plied  diligently  the  distaff  which  the  youn<r  r' 
had  laid  aside.  "Two  men  are  with  him," 
strangers  I  think ;  no,  one  of  them  Is  <he  dea> 
con  Tycliicus,  and  the  other  is — O,  mother,  our 
good  Onesiraus  1  They  must  be  from  Rome ; 
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how  gladly  they  will  be  welcomed !  they  are 
crossing  the  bridge  now,  and  will  be  here  soon, ' 
and  stepped  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
vines  that  covered  the  doorway,  drawing  her 
white  vail  al)out  her  with  maidenly  modesty. 
Eusebius  and  his  two  companions  entered,  and 
first  bidding  them  welcome  to  his  house,  he  pre- 
sented them  to  his  wife  and  child  as  messengers 
from  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  Churches  of  Co- 
lossi and  Laodlcea. 

To  both  Monica's  welcome  was  that  of  an  old 
friend,  for  Tychicus  had  left  tlu  m  to  follow  the 
apostle,  remained  with  him  while  in  Asia,  ac- 
companied htm  to  jMrusalen,  and  then  to  Rome, 
from  whence  he  had  oome  again  by  the  desire 
of  Paul. 

And  Onesimus !  with  what  strangely  mingled 
feelings  be  must  have  gazed  upon  tlie  fiunitiar 
faces!  how  diiTerent  his  departure  from  Colossae 
from  this  return  1  for  as  a  runaway  slave  he  had 
left  his  master's  house,  and  long  were  his  wan- 
derings ere,  hearing  Paul's  words,  convicted  of 
sin  and  penitent,  though  still  seeinij  but  dimly  I 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  he  had 
hnmbty  returned  to  Philemon.    The  master 

couU!  not  resist  the  eloquence  of  the  .apostle's 
letter  pleading  for  forgiveness,  and  master  and 
slave  had  together  kneeled  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  Returning  again  to  Rome,  Christ's  freed" 
man,  Onesimus  had  rendered  lov  in;^  service  to 
the  captive  apostle,  and  now  had  been  sent  once 
more  an  honored  messoiger  to  his  old  home. 

Monica  hastened  the  evening  meal,  and  ^lid 
armnircd  tlie  puest-chamber.  Then  the  family 
gathered  about  the  board,  spread  simply  but 
plentifidly  with  wheaten  cakes,  honey,  and.milk, 
and  clusters  of  rich  grapes.  Tlie  Messing  of 
the  Lord  was  first  invoked,  and  then,  as  the 
meal  proceeded,  Eusebius  told  how  he  had  met 
the  travelers  on  the  mountain-side,  and,  hearing 
their  err.ind,  i)ressed  tliem  to  ahide  with  him. 

The  tidings  spread  rapidly  through  the  city 
of  the  arrival  of  the  messengers,  and  soon  to 
the  house  of  Eusebius  many  hastened  with 
mpid  feet  to  hear  the  gracious  word"?  written 
by  him,  who  knowing  them  not  in  the  riesh, 
knew  and  loved  them  in  the  spirit 

Old  men  and  matrons,  youtiLC  men  and  maid- 
ens, little  children  too,  all  thronged  in ;  the 
women  sitting  within  the  door,  the  men  stand- 
int;  witliOLit,  all  ii.steniog  with  H.\ed  attention  to 
the  words  of  Tychicus  and  Onesimus,  who,  sit- 
ting at  the  table,  read  by  tlie  light  of  a  lamp  the 
ei^stle,  pansing  every  now  and  then  to  explain 
some  obscure  passage,  or  answer  some  question. 

Far  into  the  night  they  sat,  listcninc^  with  sol- 
emn, reverential  t'aces  upturned  to  catch  the 
precious  words,  the  golden  moon  lighdng  up  the 


."jcene  in  her  pnre  glory.  The  people  thanked 
God  for  this  blessing  he  had  sent  them,  and 
when  the  last  words  had  been  read,  they  sang 
together  a  hymn  of  praise,  and  so  separated, 
bearing  in  their  memories  priceless  fragments 
of  this  message,  to  be  meditated  upon  through 
many  days  to  come. 

Hundreds  of  years  have  passed  since  then, 
but  still  the  epLstle  is  read  and  treasured.  To 
how  many  hearts  it  has  brought  "  the  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding,"  and  caused 
them  "to  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all 
pleasing,  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and 
iactcasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God.** 


"CREATION  GROANETH." 


THET\K  arc  two  ways  of  looking  at  this 
world.  1  have  hours  in  which  earth  seems 
to  me  young  and  beaudfol — spring  days,  when 
the  spirit  of  life  breathes  upon  the  fields ;  when 
the  sap  mounts  to  the  brandies  ;  when  the  foot 
treads  half  unawares  on  fresh,  upspringing  grass; 
when  each  nook  and  comer  ^  the  okl  wood  is 
carpeted  with  periwinkle.  There  is  a  new  efflo- 
rescence every-where  ;  the  buslies  bloom  like 
huge  bouquets,  and  are  scattered  up  and  down 
there  in  the  dells;  the  bcanches  ttnfurl  their 
leaves,  not  yet  browned  by  the  sun  or  spotted 
by  the  fly. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  a  lew  old  plants  and 

herbs  of  the  last  year  hanging  over  the  borders 
of  a  stream,  whose  tendrils  arc  dried,  and  whose 
withered  branches  seem  to  cut  with  their  hard 
angles  the  j'oung  verdure;  but  what  matters 
that?  The  frost  sti!I  flies  from  the  tender  leaves, 
and  death  comes  not  near.  How  good  and 
l)ea1thful  it  is  to  breathe  the  sweet  aroma  ex- 
Iiaied  from  these  resinous  pines,  and  to  inhale 
the  odor  fiom  fragrant  primrose;  at  times,  too, 
a  breeze  comes  up  from  below  us,  where  lie 
well-trimmed  gardens  redolent  with  die  delicate 
perfume  of  lilac  bI(X>ms. 

Let  us  hasten,  if  j-ou  will,  to  the  outskirts  of 
yonder  wood,  where  we  will  stretch  ourselves 
on  the  green  grass  and  listen.  What  speaks  to 
ns  with  so  sad  a  note?  The  nightingale's  sim- 
ple symphonies,  as  he  hops  from  branch  to 
branch,  seeking  a  more  secret  shelter.  There, 
under  the  apple-tree,  we  hear  a  musical  buzzing 
from  liraided  hives;  hovering  aliove  tliis  row  of 
starry  hawthorn  are  thousands  of  winged  in- 
sects, with  red  robe,  blue  robe,  mosuc  set- 
lings  on  royal  velvets.  Creeping  among  this 
gni5!?,  covered  with  delicate  phimc?  of  heather 
are  other  treasures.  In  the  air  glisten  little 
motes  of  activity,  brilliant  as  ligh^  and  all  are 
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apparently  content,  all  in  good  condition,  each 
Celcboting;  in  its  own  wny  the  hrxpjiincss  of  life. 

Yes,  this  is  true.  Vet  all  must  die.  And 
when  this  thought  fiUb  upon  »  ntfonal  sonl, 
adieu  to  festivity  and  mirth.  With  such  medi- 
tation the  grie&  of  earth  rise  up  as  a  thick 
mist  before  us,  and  from  the  magic  of  the 
former  scene  one  splentior  after  another  is  ex- 
tinguished. Short,  indeed,  is  the  duiition  of 
all  things  here  below.  The  sweet  Spring-time 
is  quickly  consumed  by  the  ardent  heat  of  Sum- 
mer; and  following,  too  rapidly,  this  pleasant 
May  morning,  is  an  icy  brersfh  from  the  north 
tiiat  congeals  all.  Of  these  bright  insects,  sport- 
ing so  gayly  to-day,  not  one  will  remain  when 
another  April  sun  beams  over  the  enrtli.  Of 
these  laborers  in  the  garden  below,  of  this 
young  girl,  of  the  inhabitanfs  of  the  vill.tge, 
who  sit  around  peaceful  firesides,  of  the  deni- 
zens of  the  city,  with  its  old  towers  and  stately 
palaces,  there  will  soon  remain  but  faded  mem- 
ories. Fifty,  sixty,  seventy  years,  and  all  are 
gone — from  the  puny  infant  that  moaned  on  its 
mother's  knees,  to  the  old  grandsire  who  walked 
for  many  years  with  trembling  head,  and  leaijing 
on  a  stout  staiE  All  are  lying  In  the  dust  t  On 
this  earth,  the  places  that  they  once  ocrnpied 
are  filled  with  a  new  generation,  with  its  young 
children,  with  its  gray  beards.  They,  also,  in 
their  turn,  must  strew  the  furrows,  and  others, 
and  still  others,  and  I>eath,  always  the  same 
strong  reaper,  mowing  down  the  robust  in  tiieir 
early  morning,  who  sees  all  others  pass  away, 
and  yet  wlio  ^oes  himself — never  ! 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Mussus,  so 
sad  beneath  its  playfulnes.s,  of  such  bitter  irony 
under  disguise  of  mirth?  The  genius  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  RVibe/ahl,  a  monnrcfi  w'lose 
kingdom  extends  to  subterranean  depths,  met, 
one  fine  day  as  ho  wandered  through  the  woods, 
with  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  the  country. 
Love  came  to  him;  he  sci/.ud  the  maiden  as 
she  slept,  carried  her  to  his  deep  abode,  placed 
her  gently  in  the  fairy  gardens  there  beside  a 
foiint.iin,  wliith  sparkled  in  t!ie  pas-lights  burn- 
ing around — this  was  the  work  of  a  single 
moment.  The  princess  awakes,  startled  at  first, 
walks  alxiut  in  wondering  pleasure— a  novel  kind 
of  poetry  liroods  over  the  splendid  region.  Soon 
a  new  discovery  is  made,  that  she  is  beloved; 
and,  for  a  time,  this  knowledge  diverts  her,  but 
she  docs  not  sliare  the  feeling.  A  morning 
dawns,  when  she  chances  to  remember  the  sun, 
to  remember  her  father,  her  mother,  her  young 
companions.  She  begins  to  weep ;  a  sickening 
ennui  takes  possession  of  her  heart,  and  in  a 
little  time  it  is  evident,  without  relief  she  will 
die.   Our  f^cnius  of  the  mountains  is  in  a  sad 


dilemma — too  selfish  to  restore  the  princess 
to  the  pknce  from  whence  he  took  her,  too 
indolent  to  carry  off  the  king,  queen,  and  court, 
or  unwilling  to  give  up  the  solitary  habits  of  his 
subterranean  abode.  Wliat  is  to  be  done? 
Eureka !  Kubczahl  has  hit  it  While  the  prin- 
cess sits  in  her  apartments,  her  bead  buried  in 
silken  cushions,  breaking  her  heart,  and  insensi- 
ble to  all  that  so  lately  pleased  her,  Rubezahl 
appears  before  her  with  a  basket  of  Summer 
greens.  He  places  the  basket  at  her  feet  Hie 
princess,  slyly  watching  him  the  while,  finds 
the  present  a  very  homely  one. 

l-'rincess,"  says  the  genius,  "  wave  this 
wand."  He  bows  low  and  retires.  The  prin- 
cess carelessly  passes  the  rod  over  the  Im.skeL 
O,  wondrous  prodigy  I  Her  father,  his  majesty, 
the  king  himself,  scepter  in  hand ;  her  mother, 
the  queen,  crown  on  head ;  her  brothers,  sisters, 
the  court  ladies,  the  chamberlain,  the  maids  of 
honor,  even  the  grooms,  even  the  turnspits, 
every  one,  in  short,  except  a  handsome  young 
knight  whom  Master  R^ibezahl  had  his  own 
reasons  for  leaving  in  the  lurch,  appear  before 
her  1  What  embraces,  what  festivals,  what  nar- 
rations in  the  endianted  gardens  1  Only  about 
midday  the  king,  the  queen,  the  ladies,  young 
and  old,  seem  to  grow  languid.  They  all  go 
in,  and  luncheon  is  prepared.  But^  strange  to 
say,  instead  of  being  recruited  by  it,  the  august 
personages  become  more  and  more  erhausted. 
One  might  say  that  years  are  suddenly  heaped 
upon  their  brows;  every  moment  wrinkles 
deeper;  voices  become  cracked;  steps  grow 
slower;  forms  shrink;  old  age  is  coming  on. 
.\  few  moments  more  and  the  whole  court,  so 
brilliant  a  while  ago,  is  nothing  better  than  a 
hosjiital  for  the  aged;  tottering  steps,  !it'?e 
quivering  coughs  all  around;  and  when  the 
needle  has  completed  its  circle  alt  is  turned 
to  grass — poor,  witheretl.  Summer  grass  scat- 
tered on  the  floor!  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bursts  of  indignation,  the  tears,  the 
bitter  reception  given  to  die  genius.  We  stop 
at  the  poor,  withered  r'-t^^i  striking  image  of 
our  short  duration  1  I  find  it  terribly,  poignantly 
true. 

Every  thing  dies,  and  on  this  Spring  morn- 
ing, if  I  lay  my  ear  to  the  earth  it  shall  hear, 
resounding  from  every  quarter  of  the  universe, 
the  heavy  tread  of  men  who  carry  away  their 
dead.  Cries  of  grief  rise  continually  Irom  this 
lower  Eden.  They  are  uttered  in  this  pleasant 
glade  of  the  wood,  as  the  fierce  hawk  descends 
and  seizes  some  trembling  animal;  they  rise 
from  tlie  \  i!la':;e  wlien  the  farmer  carries  a'.vny 
for  slaughter  the  newly  bom  lamb;  they  go 
up  every- where  from  crowded  cities— damors, 
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sinister  laugbs  fiom  cnt-throat  vflhdns  who 

delight  in  menace  and  blood.  Those  who  sub- 
due each  cr\",  and  who  do  not  seem  to  hear 
tbe  deadly  clangor,  are  those  who  suffer  roost 

On  some  quiet  night— a  Summer's  eve— have 
you  ever  traveled  on  a  rapid  gallop,  in  a  liglit, 
open  carriage  i  The  fresli  breeze  fluttered  be- 
fore you,  inspired  by  the  sweet  perfume  that 
flowers  shed  on  the  evening  air ;  your  eyes  are 
lifted  in  adoration  to  the  intinite  heavens,  where 
numberless  stars  are  twinkliog.  It  is  like  a 
quiet,  sveet  dresm,  and  7011  feel  as  if  you  were 
only  half  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth ;  yon  ex- 
claim, the  worltl  is  clinrraiogl  Yes,  idesdljT,  and 
io  reality  it  is  beautiful. 

Suddenly,  (n  passing  dnon^h  sime  hamlet, 
ynii  see  a  small  window  with  a  flickering  light 
beaming  tiicre.  All  the  other  cottagers  are 
sleeping,  but  hm  is  one  awake.  What  wakes 

and  waiclies  at  tins  hour?  Is  it  happiness~is 
it  health?    No;  it  is  a  motlier  bendin*^  over 

!  the  cradle  of  an  infant,  whose  feeble  life  is  just 
extinct;  or  a  woman  stands  near  the  couch 
where  her  husband  lies  dying ;  or  two  men  sit 
in  the  corner  of  an  attic,  and  on  the  bed 
lies  a  stiff,  frozen  body  tliat  to-morrow  will  be 
carried  to  a  cemet^.  Fnmi  all  the  earth 
comes  up  the  cry  of  pain,  the  wail  oF  sadness! 

But  sometliing  more  affecting  presses  upon 
us,  much  nearer,  mudi  heavier  than  the  pains 
and  evils  just  mentioned.  Our  own  perverse 
nature!  At  evenini^,  in  the  mornin;^,  at  noon- 
day, it  is  always  tiierc,  empoisoning  the  soui, 
and  stifling  the  course  of  our  pare  affections. 
We  are  seliish,  grand  even,  in  our  self-sufli- 
ciency.  We  are  envions,  covetou*;,  cold  toward 
others,  even  to  those  wlio  bt-lieve  iliat  we  love 
them ;  we  are  interested  only  with  ourselves, 
and  it  is  a  hurtful  interest,  for  of  ourselves  we 
are  lost  Ah  1  who  has  not  at  times  felt  a  keen 
self-abborreoce ?  who  has  not  had  cause  for  it? 

I  Do  you  know  that  shame  of  knowing  ourselves, 
as  we  really  are,  and  the  unfathomed  grief, 
when,  as  years  are  added  to  years,  we  are  still 

I    iace  to  face  with  our  imperfections,  the  same 

I  as  heretofore,  having  gained  no  virtues,  lost  no 
faults  ? 

Have  you  ever  measured  your  own  impotence  ? 
Have  yoa  felt  how  narrow  the  walls  of  your 
prison  ?  Have  ynu  wrestled  with  your  thoughts, 
and  been  bruised  in  the  encounter?  Do  you 
know  what  It  is  to  touch  without  grasping,  to 
be  strong  enough  to  combat,  but  not  to  over- 
rnmc,  capable  of  feelings  but  not  of  expressing 
what  you  feel  ? 

As  for  me,  from  my  heart  there  ever  rises  an 
unutterable  groan.  The  world  as  it  is  now 
does  not  satisfy  me ;  still  less  do  I  satisfy 


myself.  Creation  suffers  and  laments  with  me. 
St  Paul  expresses  this  mighty  woe  in  one 

strong  word  :  "Travaileth  with  pain." 

What  is  it  we  are  looking  for?  Death.  Behold, 
it  is  here,  taking  away  each  in  his  appointed 
hour.  The  malediction  of  death  has  swept  over 
the  earlh,  but  it  has  not  transformed  it  Is  it 
the  last  judgment,  that  awful  hour,  which  even 
the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  can  not  contemplate 
unmoved  ?  Tlu!  thunderbolts  of  jiid-jment  may 
strike  down  the  guilty,  but  creation  is  not 
saved.  Is  it  the  final  destruction  of  all  things 
as  predicted  by  Scripture?  This  will  destroy 
the  earth,  but  will  not  restore  its  innocence  or 
its  beauty.  Is  it  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth?  But  it  is  thb  world  that  has  suffered, 
and  to  it  speci.d  jiromises  have  been  made. 
The  whole  creation  plunged  in  misery,  tlie 
oppression  of  the  poor,  Nature  fallen  from  its 
first  estate,  all  ask  for  something  besides,  cJaim 
some  other  province,  wait  for  something  more. 
What  is  it  that  creation  hopes  for?  For  its 
deliverance.  For  what  does  it  sigh?  For  its 
restoration.  What  does  it  wait  for  ?  For  Jesus, 
the  king.  He  will  come  a^^ain.  This  cry  echoes 
throughout  the  Scriptures.  From  age  lo  age 
genentti<ms  of  believers  have  been  l^d  in  the 
grave,  their  faces  ttirned  toward  the  sun-risinfj, 
and  each  in  dying  has  left  behind  the  subliou; 
watchword,  "  Thy  kingdom  come !" 

Yea,  Lord,  "Thy  kingdom  come!"  Scoffers 
may  indeed  laugh.  Where  is  the  promise  of 
his  coming  ?  they  say.  "  Since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation."  "Thy  kingdom 
come  !"  We  have  nothing  else  to  answer,  noth- 
ing else  to  ask.  It  is  at  once  a  prayer  and  a 
pledge.  He  who  told  us  to  pray,  is  he  who  will 
surely  come. 

If  hearts  swelling  with  love,  with  clasped 
hands,  with  overflowing  tears— if  the  whole 
earth  were  to  raise  this  earnest,  burning  sigh 
to  the  skies — O,  I  believe  that  the  Lord  would 
bear;  1  believe,  indeed,  that  the  Lord  would 
come. 


What  I  must  do  is  all  that  concerns  me,  and 
not  what  the  people  think.  Ti>is  rule,  equally 
arduous  in  actual  and  in  fotellectaal  life,  may 
serve  for  the  whole  distinction  between  great- 
ness and  meanness.  It  is  the  harder,  because 
you  will  always  find  those  who  think  they  know 
what  is  your  duly,  better  than  you  know  it  It 
is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  t!ie  world's 
opinion;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  your 
own ;  but  the  great  man  is  he  who,  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the 
independence  of  solitude. 
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SEAMSTRESS  AND  POET. 


The  tanny,  last*year  berries  of  ash 

Move  up  and  down  among  their  shapely  boughs, 
Tbe  breezes  sound  like  waves,  that  curl  and  dash 

Through  dover-downs  where  quiet  cattte  browse. 
Sweet  country  pictures  rise  upon  my  thought, 

My  feet  are  hid  in  leaves,  nut-brown  and  cool; 
And  as  I  sew,  a  silken*broidered  wmtb 
Doth  grow,  from  fancy  wrought, 

Of  gold-leaf  pansies,  lUies  bj  the  pool 
And  tulips  shining  from  a  riven  sheath. 

Their  lx:auty  Rrows,  ;u>d  yet  they  are  too  still; 
No  wheat-car  floats  and  bends  before  the  wtndr 

No  hrimming  chalices  ihcir  odors  spill, 
Nur  poplar-leaf  doth  biiow  it  silver-lined. 

They  lie  with  leafless,  ruddy  lip  t'>  lil>, 
In  the  dim  sunshine  and  the  cityV  sniuke; 

Unwcl  wilii  fiesh'aiiig  touch  of     adual  tains, 
Where  bird  nor  bee  will  sip, 
Nor  sweet-brier,  swingir  -  f  t  *hc  zcjihyr's  stroke, 

Drops  down  its  dew,  like  \uyi\i  at  ancient  fanes. 

And  I— well,  bread  can  scarcely  be  foregone. 
Or  I  would  teatethem  fer  a  plot  of  moss, 

Where  I  could  watch  to-morrow's  misty  dawn 
Yttm  a  rill's  side  that  birches  loop  aaoea. 

Then  might  I  try  a  gosh  of  mdlow  song, 
In  answer  to  the  thrush's  roundelays, 

With  a  sweet  surprise,  as  one  in  a  darkened  cell. 
Where  a  harp  had  tarried  long 
Tn  silence,  for  the  master's  hand  to  raise, 

Should  strike  and  start  at  the  music's  sudden  s\s  cll ! 

Then  ought  I  learn,  from  winds  and  waves,  the  key 
Wheidn  to  set  th<»e  haunting,  broken  runes, 

That  come  and  go  like  weeds  in  a  soughing  sea, 
That  my  heart  withholds  from  my  lips  for  a  score 
of  moons. 

Bat  my  lips  would  loose,  at  the  touch  of  the  altar-fire, 
I  would  stand  by  the  highway,  siqgiag  so  humanly 

God*ls  i^ltgrim  poet— the  strabs  that  were  his,  not 

mine. 

Sweeping  them  higher  and  higher; 
That  men  would  pause  to  hear  in  the  pity  street. 
And  the  stars  00  their  liftect,  prayerfol  brows  would 
shine. 

Ah  me  I  I  draw  again  my  slackened  thread, 

i'  or  a  starving  seamstress  has  no  time  to  mnse; 
The  rhymes  run  on  till  day  to  day  is  sped. 

And  niglu  by  night  some  precious  freshness  lose. 
Some  women  would  have  wrought  them  long  ago^ 

Through  gloaming  twilights,  in  a  cradle  song, 
But  I — though  holding  little  children  dear- 
God  love  them,  stoop  so  low, 

Or  stretch  so  high,  that  greater  fancies  throng, 
And  baby-faces  seldom  press  anear. 

Poor  minstrel  heart,  too  tired  to  sing  to  the  world; 

O  hands,  too  laint  to  raise  the  poet's  lyre; 
God  hears  the  shallowest  brook  that  ever  purled 

In  dusky  copse,  above  the  harping  choir ! 


And  even  so,  the  music  thou  mayest  weave. 

Though  chanted  with  a  sibling  undw-breath 
Too  low  to  reach  thy  dmmber^i  farthest  bomd. 

Will  softly,  swiftly  heave 
Up  the  blue  bights  of  air  as  still  as  death. 
And  He  wiUlkten  while  the  worlds  go  loond ! 


JUST  BEYOND. 

Life  hath  its  sorrows  and  iU  tears. 

Its  dreary  days  and  darkened  years; 
But  Hope,  delusive,  yei  &u  fair, 
,  ,  Smiles  on  us  mortals  worn  nith  care* 
And  pointing  with  her  £airy  wand, 
She  softly  whispers,  "  Just  beyond." 

Yes,  just  beyond  us  is  a  light, 
'    Some  eardily  gloiy  hid  from  sight, 
And  fadeless  h|o^<;nms,  rare  and  sweet. 
Shall  spring  beneath  our  weary  feet. 
O  nsion  bri^ht^  Ay  joyous  glow 
May  pale  beneath  the  toQch  of  woe ! 

For  pain  and  death  lurk  ev'ry-wlicrc. 
Though  strong  we  ieel  (o  do  and  dare; 
And  even  souls  In  royal  dress. 
That  seem  enthroned  to  reign  and  blesSi 
Wiiile  grasping  for  a  crown  of  bliss, 
Are  crowned  with  thorns  inatead  of  this. 

Yet  Aough  no  gloom  tfie  Attore  mais. 
Though  we  may  walk  'neath  gleam  of  stars. 
Our  hearts  most  learn  this  solemn  truth  i 
Which  hope  revealeth  not  to  youtl^  1 
That  earth  no  lasting  brightness  showeitj 
She  can  not  rear  immortal  flowers. 

But  just  bcyor.d  this  i),ah  we  tread. 
Beyond  the  region  ot  the  dead. 
There  standeA  still  the  shining  gate^ 
Our  souls  afar  now  w.Krh  and  wai^ 
But  just  inside  that  door  of  gold, 
A  nobler  life  shall  aoon  onlbld. 

Jvst  yonder  all  the  angv^  here 

Shall  linid  to  us  the  sweetest  cheer. 

And  joys  once  felt  be  more  serene. 

For  Christ  shall  make  them  pore  and  dcaiv 

While  tender  thrillings  of  his  love 

Shall  ev'ry  thought  of  fear  remove.  I 

And  moments  conne  'mid  worldly  strifeb  ' 
When  sools  are  waked  to  fervent  life;  | 
Like  starlight  shining  in  the  deep. 
Whose  waves  are  lulled  to  silent  sleep; 
So  dwn  in  depilii  of  sonl-deMres 
Are  mirrored  forth  celestial  fires. 

So  though  this  earth  can  give  nO  rest 
To  satisfy  the  spirit's  quest, 
A  peace  may  £ill  on  saddest  things. 
Soft  as  the  droop  of  angcl-wings. 
Since  heaven,  with  its  welcome  fond. 
Awaits  with  truest  bUss  beyond. 
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THE  MINISTE-R'S  QUESTION. 


THERE  were  ten  diildren  in  our  minister's 
family,  a  number  ralliLr  formidaljlc  to  a 
parishioner  who  began  making  Christmas  or 
birthday  presents  among  them,  or  to  any  grand- 
mother iriio  contemplated  knitting  mittens  for 
them.  They  were  good,  amialjle  boys  aiul  girls, 
with  average  intellectual  endowments  and  aver- 
age attainmenta,  but  npne  of  them  any  thing 
more,  with  two  exceptions.  These  were  found 
in  Wellington  and  Pauline.  The  latter  of  tliese 
was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  a  child  with  a 
short  pug-nose  and  lifeless  flaxen  hair;  with  a 
I  face,  in  .sliort,  hopck-ssly  homely  but  for  tlie 
sweet,  earnest  spirit  which  looked  forth  from 
her  great,  solemn  Uue  ^cs.  Then,  too,  her 
talk  was  so  qi^eer,  so  beyond  her  years;  she 
made  such  long  speeches — she  had  an  opinion 
on  every  subject — such  great,  long,  odd,  un- 
chiid-like  words  proceeded  firom  her  funny  little 
mouth,  that  one  was  interested  and  drawn  to 
the  child  and  rendered  oblivious  to  her  undeoia- 
ble  plainness. 

Wellington,  the  third  son  and  fourth  child,  at 
the  time  in  w'-ich  irv  -^trrv  Ijcf^ns,  was  known 
as  the  boy  whom  no  teacher  could  manage.  He 
had  run  away  from  I  don't  know  how  many 
schools;  had  been  suspended  from  one  boys' 
seminary  and  expelled  from  another;  had  been 
suspended  from  Yale,  after  having  been  the 
subject  of'  several  confidential  lettm  which 
passed  between  his  father  and  a  certain  member 
of  the  facility,  and  was  finally  expelled.  Ar- 
rived at  home,  he  spent  his  lime  in  smoking 
and  the  reading  of  Plato  and  Tennyson,  his 
thoughts  burstinoj  into  an  occasional  blossom  of 
poetry,  which  delighted  by  its  beauty  and  fra- 
grance the  few  to  whom  it  was  made  known. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  his  evenings  v  i 
passed  his  family  Icncw  little.  Of  hl.s  .studied 
withdrawal  from  home  enjoyments  and  interests 
and  of  his  late  hours  they  knew.  They  bad 
their  fears  and  their  surmises.  The  fond,  anx- 
ious hearts  were  haunted  by  thoughts  of  gam- 
bling-tables and  drinking  saloons;  but  Welling- 
ton was  of  a  nature  so  reticent  that  none  dared 
question  him. 

"Where  can  brother  Welly  be?"  asked  Pau- 
line on  the  Wednesday  evening  bclbre  Thanks- 
giving. "It  storms  so  to-night  I  wish  he  was 
at  home.  lie  has  been  away  since  morning, 
and  it  seems  unkind  in  him  when  Hannie  has 
come  liom  Kansas  to  be  with  us,  and  Jerome 
and  Harrison  and  ail  the  grandchildren  are 
here — every  body  except  brother  Wellington. 
It  seems  very  unfortunate  that  he  should  be 
away.  Mother,**  she  continued  confidentially, 


"do  you  believe  it  is  for  any  good  that  brother 
Wellington  is  out  so  late  every  night?" 

"Hush*  Pauline,  you  must  not  ask  sudi  ques- 
tions," replied  the  poor  motlier,  coloring  slightly, 
while  a  look  of  pain  cnmc  into  the  thoughtful 
eyes,  so  often  turned  slarward  in  entreaty  for 
her  wandering  son,  whom  for  years  she  had  car- 
ried on  her  heart. 

The  absence  of  Wellington  was  a  pain  to  all. 
Those  wlio  had  come  from  afiu*,  to  be  present  at 
the  £imily  reunion,  were  pained  that  he  was  not 
there  to  welcome  them.  Tlie  minister  was 
sternly  displeased,  while  Wellington's  poor 
mother,  though  endeavoripg  to  apologize  for  his 
absence,  was  secretly  shamed  and  grieved. 

But  in  spite  of  this  damper  there  was  much 
happiness  and  enjoyment  in  this  family  gather- 
ing. They  were  assembled  in  the  parlor  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  stattiar}-.  The  reverend 
doctor  enacted  the  part  of  artist,  while  brother 
Harrison,  a  droll  wag  of  a  fellow,  dressed  as  a 
down-east  Yankee,  was  supposed  to  be  on  a 
visit  to  the  artist's  studio.  The  statues  were 
made  up  of  other  members  of  tlic  family,  draped 
in  sheets  with  powdered  fiwes,  and  arranged  in 
groups  or  on  pedestals  as  became  their  respective 
characters.  There  was  Lady  Washington  be- 
side the  weeping  Niobe ;  Hope  with  her  anchor ; 
the  three  graces ;  tittle  Eva,  John  Brown,  etc, 
whose  features,  positions,  drajwry — merits  and 
demerits — were  subjects  of  comment  with  the 
dreamy  lover  of  his  art,  and  the  shrewd,  droll 
Yankee  purchaser. 

In  the  midst  of  the  play,  as  the  enthusiastic 
artist  was  endeavoring  to  explain  to  his  visitor 
that  the  heavy,  dull  look  in  the  fiice  of  his  Ajax 
was  a  proof  of  its  merit,  the  door  was  suddenly 
burst  open,  and  Wellington,  white  witi>  snow- 
flake,  staggered  into  the  room.  Reeling  to- 
ward his  father,  he  discharged  a  pistol  at  the 
minister's  head.  From  the  unsteady  aim  tlie 
bail  merely  grazed  the  artist's  cheek,  passing 
through  the  sheet  in  which  Pauline,  in  the  char- 
acter of  little  Nell,  was  enveloped. 

Thanksgiving  morning  dawned,  not  briglu 
and  beautiful  as  those  golden  Autumn  morning.s 
of  more  sunny  dimes,  where  goigeous>winged 
birds  cleave  an  atmosphere  so  pure  "that  you 
seem  to  see  beyond  the  moon."  The  air  was 
thick  with  snow-flakes  and  merry  with  sleigh- 
bells.  The  minister's  family  were  assembled  in 
the  library  for  morning  worship,  no  one  being 
absent  Wellington  was  tliere,  endeavoring  by 
an  open,  upward  glance  a  stiff  lip  and  a  stiff 
carriage,  to  keep  the  shame  and  penitence, 
which  were  surging  in  his  heart,  from  bursting 
out.  All  semed  though  tful  and  subdued. 

It  had  been  for  years  Dr.  Bascmn's  habit  on 
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Thanksgiving  morning  to  ask  the  question, 
"For  what  are  you  thankful  this  morning:?" 
They  sat  in  silence,  the  father  dreading  to  ask 
the  question;  tbe  others  to  hear  It 

"If  he  asks  me  I  shall  say  turkey,"  Wcllins;- 
ton  said  to  himself  defiantly,  bent  upon  conceal- 
ing every  emotion  of  shame  or  contrition  which 
might  come  to  him. 

"Well,  Hannie,  m}-  daughter,  what  have  you 
to  be  thankful  for  this  moroiog?"  at  length 
asked  the  minister. 

On  entering  the  room  that  morning  Hannie 
liad  scarcely  dared  look  in  poor  Wellington's 
face,  so  alive  was  her  heart  with  sympathy  for 
his  shame;  but  when  his  eyes  had  met  hers, 
they  looked  so  cold  and  hard  that  her  anger  was 
kindled  against  him  Avho  was  bringinjj  such  re- 
proach upon  her  parents'  gray  hairs.  Her  heart 
was  furious  with  indignation,  as  she  replied  to 
her  father's  question,  her  eyes  flashing  fire  into 
her  brother's  face:  "For  my  dear  father's  life." 

This  answer  came  to  Well in^j ton  like  a  pistol- 
shot,  ami  for  a  moment  lie  was  surprised  out  of 
his  inditterence.  The  solid  ]>halanx  of  muscle 
and  feature,  with  wiiich  he  had  confronted  tire, 
was  brolcen.  Me  dropped  his  proud  lids  over 
his  eagle  eyes  at  this  unexpected  reply,  but 
lifted  them  immediately  with  the  same  defiant 
look  in  them,  and  his  mother  sighed. 

*' And  you,  Jerome?"  oontimwd  the  minister. 

"That  the  stain  of  Mood  is  not  upon  owr 
house,"  replied  Jerome,  following  up  bis  sister's 
fire. 

Wellington  looked  coolly  from  the  window, 
but  his  mother's  e)  o  marked  a  slight  flush  of 
crimson  in  the  averted  cheek. 

"Well,  Pauline^  what  have  yoa  to  be  dianUul 

for?" 

This  young  lady  always  made  a  profound  se- 
cret of  the  object  toward  which  her  gratitude 
was  directed  on  Thanksgiidng  morning,  enjoy- 
ing the  idea  of  surjirising  her  auditors  by  her 
answer  to  her  father's  question.  Never  losing 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  speech  she  this 
morning  replied: 

"  I  am  thankful  that  all  my  brothers  .and  sis- 
ters are  good  people  and  Christians  except 
brother  Wellington.  1  am  grateful  that  his 
state  of  probation  is  not  ended,  and  (hat  he  yet 
h.as  the  opportunitv  to  make  bis  peace  with  his 
merciful  Heavenly  Tather." 

Poor  Wellington]  thcK  seemed  a  conspiracy 
against  him. 

"And  wlut  have  you  to  say,  Mollie,"  asked 
the  Doctor  of  his  little  granddaughter.  Turn- 
ing her  head  shyly  to  one  side  she  answered: 

"Aunt  Pauline  told  ?nc  to  say  that  I  was 
thankful  for  my  mamma  anu  papa,  and  I 'm  glad 


I 've  got  them,  but  I  am  gladder  that  tmde 

Wellington  did  n't  kill  aunt  Pauly,  because 
she 's  going  to  make  my  dolly  a  bonnet  in  the 
morning." 

Of  course  grandpa  and  grandma,  undes  and 
aunties,  smiled  at  this  speech. 

"  Well,  Melancthon,  it 's  your  turn,"  he  said, 
addressing  his  grandson. 

"Papa  said  this  morning  that  he  was  fliankful 
he  did  n't  have  to  go  to  a  funeral  to-day.  1 
think  tliat 's  what  I  am  thankful  for,  because 
you  know,  grandpa,  I  would  n't  like  to  miss  the 
turkey  and  mince-pies."  Melancthon  9Xtay% 
tried  to  be  funny. 

*'Wen,  Patience,  what  have  yon  to  say,  ny 
daughter?" 

"I  am  grateful  that  I  shall  hear  my  father 
preach  to-day,"  Patience  replied,  wishing  to  re- 
buke Wellington's  apparent  indifference  yet 
shrinking  from  wounding  him  outright. 

"And  you,  mother,"  continued  Ute  minister, 
coming  at  length  to  bis  wife,  "for  what  are  j-ou 
thankful  ?" 

"  For  my  unbroken  family  circle,"  replied  the 
good  woman  with  dewy  eyes. 

**And  you,  my  poor  boy,"  he  asked  of  Wel- 
lington, with  eyes  fender  as  those  with  \\hich 
Jesus  looked  on  bis  mother,  "for  what  are  you 
thankful  to-day  ?" 

Wellington  had  thought  and  hoped  that  his 
father  would  i>ass  him  by.  But  here  he  was 
unexpectedly  brought  to  declare  himselil  He 
must  deny  or  acknowledge  contiition.  "Shall  I 
say  turkey  and  harden  all  these  hearts  against 
me,  and  make  them  think  me  a  brute?"  be 
mentally  asked.  The  struggle  was  terrible,  as 
it  is  in  every  engagement  between  the  forces  of 
such  a  nature.  Every  eye  Avas  turned  upon 
him;  all  brcithlessly  awaited  his  answer.  The 
silence  became  painfuL  They  saw  his  Angers 
press  more  tightly  into  the  palms ;  his  eyes  grew 
wilder,  his  nostrils  more  dilated,  his  lij^s  rnnre 
set  For  a  moment  this  lasted,  and  then  there 
was  a  relaxing  and  softening  of  the  features, 
and  Wellington  answered  in  an  earnest  but  sub* 
dued  voice  "That  I  am  not  my  Cither's  mur- 
derer." 

All  instinctively  kneded. 

"And  I,  O  gracious  Master,  thank  thee  that 
Christ  is  exalted  to  give  repentauce."  said  that 
gray-haired  father  in  %  vmce  pulsating  wiih 
heart-throbs.  There  were  tears  shed  at  that 
family  altar  on  that  Thanksgiving  morning. 

When  they  rose  from  their  knees  Wellington 
had  disappeared.  Th^  ««it  in  to  breakfiist, 
seated  themselves,  and  waited  a  few  moments 
for  the  vacant  chair  to  be  filled.  During  the 
silence  which  precedes  the  invoking  of  the 
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blessing  Wclliriirton  entered,  with  his  head  erect, 
hi«  cheek  coiorlesSt  bis  eye  steady,  his  lips 
resolved. 

"  He  has  returned  to  Us  defiant  mood,*'  was 

the  general  conchisitm. 

"  1  'm  afraid  your  prayer  io  reference  to  re- 
pentance was  premature,"  Pauline  u-hispered  to 
her  Jatbo".  ^'Brother  Wellington  looks  more 
set  than  ever.    What  do  you  think?" 

"  1  am  afraid  you  are  right,"  murmured  the 
lather. 

But  the  mother,  who  had  studied  that  face 
since  God's  light  had  shone  upon  it  with  a 
deathless  love,  knew  better.  Her  heart  took 
courage.  There  was  high  resolve  in  the  loved 
features,  but  the  wicked,  haughty  look  was  gone. 

Wellington  walked  straight  to  his  mother's 
scat,  kissed  her  dear,  furrowed  brow  veiy  ten- 
derly, and,  placing  a  folded  sheet  before  her, 
said,  "Here,  dear  mother,  is  my  Magna 
Charia." 

With  atreamingr  eyes  she  read  it— his  promise 

snlcmnly,  tenderly  given,  from  that  Thanksgiv- 
ing day,  thenceforth  and  forever  to  abstain  from 
the  intoxicating  cup.  The  minister  read  the 
beautifiti,  tender  words  aloud  between  cholcing 
tears, 

"Dear  brother  Welly,"  said  little  Pauline 
softly,  the  quick  tears  gathering  in  her  solemn 
blue  eyes,  while  Hannie  abruptly  left  the  t.il>le 
and  ran  off  to  her  room  to  relieve  through  the 
safety-valve  of  tears  her  swelling  heart. 

Shan  I  tell  you  where  Wellington  Is  to-day, 
dear  reader?  Were  I  writing  fiction  I  might 
make  him  a  missionary  among  the  burning 
sands  of  India,  or  a  philanthropist  living  and 
working  with  the  blind,  and  halt,  and  poor. 

I  might  array  him  in  the  blue  which  we  all 
love  to  honor,  and  make  him  the  colonel  of  a 
gallant  regiment,  who  bore  himself  a  knightly 
soldier  through  the  horrors  of  the  great  struggle, 
and  returned  to  his  mother  and  little  Pauline 
covered  with  scars  and  glory.  I  might  at  least, 
with  an  eye  to  poetic  justice,  record  him  aa  a 
temperance  lecturer,  telling  the  people,  with  an 
eloquence  drawn  from  that  dark  passage  of  bis 
young  life,  of  the  Infiuny  and  death  which  hid 
in  the  wioe-cup,  and  of  the  life  and  innocence 
of  the  waters,  the  taintless,  blessed  hevempe 
which  nature  brews  on  craggy  mountain  and  in 
leafy  gbde. 

Hut  I  am  not  writing  fiction ;  and  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  T  can  claim  nothing  higher  for  my 
hero,  if  indeed  there  is  any  thing  higher,  than 
that  he  is  a  (rue  man — ^true  to  his  Mt^ta  ChartOt 
which  hangs  at  the  parsonage  in  a  tasteful  frame 
over  the  old  family  Bible,  true  to  the  plc<l{,c 
which  he  gave  me,  "till  death  shall  us  part;" 


true  to  his  covenant  to  rear  his  children  in  tlie 
nurture  of  the  T.ord ;  true  to  the  right;  true  in 
smiting  the  wrong. 
Another  Thanksgiving  is  at  hand.  In  a  few 

days  we  sliall  gn  with  our  little  Wellington  and 
baby  Pauline  to  the  dear  old  parsonage.  .And 
Hannie  will  be  there,  and  Jerome,  and  Harrison  ; 
and  a  womanly  little  maiden,  whom  the  children 
call  "Aunt  Fauly,"  will  preside  at  the  Tlianks- 
giving  dinner,  and  she  will  wear  the  sad,  sable 
garments  of  the  bereaved;  and  across  the  gar> 
den  beds,  brown  and  sear,  dewy  eyes  will  turn 
to  the  little  mound  where  sweetly  sleeps .  the 
dear  mother. 


OUR  NEIGHBOR. 


THERE  was  a  family  moving  into  the  brown 
cottage  across  the  way.  Mrs.  Munroe 
informed  her  iiusband  of  the  fact  wliile  he  was 
eating  hte  dinner. 

"What  kind  of  folks?"  he  asked,  feeding 
baby  Jennie  with  a  strawberry. 

"Real  pleasant,  nice-looking  people,  John," 
continued  his  wife,  **and  they  have  the  sweetest 
child  you  ever  saw." 

"  Sweeter  tlian  our  Jennie,  hey  ?"  asked  the 
proud  father,  with  a  lurking  smile  at  the  comers 
of  his  honest  mouth. 

"O,  different  I  she  must  be  six  years  old,  and 
has  curls  failing  to  her  waist ;  and  such  a  face  ! 
It  looks  like  an  angel's.  There  are  two  or 
three  odier  children,  but  they  do  n't  look  like 
her." 

"  Well,  I  would  run  over  and  let  them  know 
that  they  have  a  neighbor,  and  offer  to  do  any 
little  thing  we  can  for  them.  We  know  how 
good  it  is  to  have  kind  neighbors." 

"Yes,  mother  used  to  say  we  could  do  with- 
out friends  better  than  without  neighbors.  I  '11 
tell  them  tliey  can  get  water  from  us  till  the 
pumps  are  in  order  there,  for  1  know  they  are 
taken  up." 

But  V.  iiil  •  !\frs.  Munroe  was  washing  up  her 
dishes  a  sweet  voice  said  at  her  elbow,  "Please 
will  you  lend  mother  some  matches,"  and  there 
stood  the  little  girl  from  over  the  way. 

She  was  indeed  a  beautiful  child  ;  her  brow 
bore  tliat  higli,  fine  look  tlut  makes  one  in- 
stinctively think  of  angels;  but  there  was  a 
flush  on  her  face,  and  her  lireath  came  hot  and 
hard.  Mrs.  Munroe  noticed  this  and  the  droop- 
ing eyes,  and  asked  if  she  were  sick. 

Yes 'm,"  answered  the  child,  "and  mother's 
down  with  it.  She  thinks  may  l>o  it's  fever; 
my  bead  aches  so  badly,  and  brother  Charlie 
cries  all  the  time." 
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A  dreadful  fear  ctne  over  Mrs.  Munroc  a 
she  snvr  the  child  depart,  and  she  rushed  to  the 
bed  upon  which  she  had  laid  her  baby  to  take 
Its  aJkemoon  nap.  There  ms  no  fever  there, 
but  a  sweet,  pl.icid  sleep,  and  she  invollllltarily 
breathed  an  earnest  "  Thank  God." 

Next  to  the  brown  cottage  was  a  marble 
block,  and  in  one  of  the  marble  dwellii^is  it 
conl.iined  dwelt  tlie  family  of  !\fr.  Greenough. 
a  wealthy  banker.  They  were  rich  and  aristo- 
cratic, and  die  brown  cottage  and  its  humbte 
friend  opposite  were  spots  on  their  domestic 
snnsliiiic,  for  they  were  occupied  by  the  families 
of  working  men,  and  with  "such  people"  the 
Greenouf  hs  had  no  tastes  in  common* 

"  A]Mn;;  other  pco[jIe,"  said  Miss  Greenough, 
as  the  little  girl  from  the  brown  cottage  ran 
past  their  marble  step,  playing  hoop.  "  Look 
at  those  curls.  The  ehild  would  look  much 
better  with  her  h.iir  cut  off,  and  It  ITOUld  be 
more  suitable  to  her  position." 

"Define  her  position,  Sophy,"  said  her  brother, 
maliciously. 

T5ut  Sophy's  only  answer  was  a  scornful  toss 
of  the  head.  She  did  not  take  enough  interest 
iip  "^tich  people  "  to  talk  about  them. 

The  next  morninpj  a  small  si^n  of  yellow 
pasteboard  was  visible  on  the  brown  cottage. 
Mr.  Greenough  came  in  unth  his  face  white 
with  consternation. 

"  Pack  your  trunks  as  quick  as  possible^"  he 
cried,  •*  the  small-pox  is  next  door." 

It  was  trite.  That  loathsome  disease  had 
made  its  appearance  there,  and  three  members 
of  the  family  were  daneferously  ill. 

"O,  John,  it  is  dreadful!"  said  Mrs.  Monroe 
to  tier  husband.     If  Jennie  should  take  it  ?** 

"We  won't  think  of  ourselves  at  all  ;  Jane  is 
in  God's  hand ;  so  are  we.  If  we  use  all  nec- 
essary precautions  there  will  be  no  danger. 
The  Greenoughs  have  left  their  house  and  gone 
into  the  country,  but  I  think  we  are  just  as 
safe  here." 

For  three  days  they  heard  no  news.  Then  a 

very  small  coffin  went  Into  the  house.  The 

youngest  one  was  dead. 

Mrs.  Munroe  asked  the  doctor  if  there  was 
any  thing  she  oould  do.  "Plenty,**  was  the 
brusqtte  reply.  "They  are  dyinc:  for  want  of 
help,  and  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  it" 

The  next  day,  after  a  discussion  between 
John  and  his  wife,  a  woman,  deeply  pitted,  went 
into  the  brown  cottage,  and  began  to  nurse 
the  inmates,  but  the  little  girl  with  curls  was 
beyond  help^  and  that  night  she  died  and  was 
carried  away.  Every  morning  a  ;:reat  pan  filled 
with  good  food  was  placed  on  tlie  '^ate-jxisl  just 
before  daybreak.    Once  an  envelope,  contain-  i 


ng  a  five-dollar  bill,  lay  on  top.  No  one  knew 
positively  whence  it  came,  but  it  was  noticed 
tliat  John  Munroe's  wife  baked  a  great  deal. 

Slowly  the  fiunily  drifted  back  to  fife,  and  the 
ticket  was  taken  down,  and  the  house  fumigated. 
Then  the  Greenougbs  came  back  to  their  elegant 
home. 

"  Suich  inoonveiUenoe^'' murmured  Mrs.  Green- 
ough, as  she  reinstated  herself  and  silks  in 
possession  again.  "  It  all  comes  of  living  next 
to  such  common  people." 

Such  common  people!  Wly,  tiiere  is  more 
heroism  and  real  aristocracy  amons^  them  than 
in  all  the  generations  of  the  Greenoughs  that 
ever  existed.  They  coidd  not  prevent  death, 
but  they  softened  the  pang.  They  could  not 
bring  back  the  dead,  but  they  gave  an  honest, 
living  sympathy  to  the  living.  Their  cruse  of 
oil  will  never  fail.  When  John  Munroe  was 
brought  home  the  other  day  with  a  broken  leg, 
those  people  he  had  Iselped  so  well  spread  him 
such  a  salve  of  sympathy  and  neighbw'ly  Idod- 
ness  it  extracted  half  the  pain,  and  the  bread 
he  cast  upon  the  waters  has  all  come  back  again. 

It  is  written  of  such  as  the  Greenoughs,  **It 
is  easier  for  a  camel  lo  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 


RELIGIOUS  THEORY  AND  FACT. 


WE  are  informed  Aat  when  certsdn  theo- 
rists in  France  were  once  told  that  their 

theones  did  not  ac:ree  with  facts,  they  said,  "So 
much  the  worse  for  tlie  facts."  It  appears  they 
were  so  strongly  wedded  to  theory,  so  complete 
was  their  tenacity  in  adhering;  to  theory,  tliat 
blinded  intellect  refused  to  perform  its  func- 
tions. Reason,  argument,  fact,  were  as  nothing 
to  them  while  they  clung  with  enthusiastic  grasp 
to  their  theories.  This  has,  in  ])rincipie,  been 
repeatedly  acted  over  and  over  again  in  the  pro- 
fessing Church  of  Girist  How  oiAen  in  relig- 
ious investii^ations  and  decisions  has  theory 
been  taken  instead  of  £act !  Superstitious  peo- 
ple and  ignorant  priests  of  former  times  .isked 
not  after  truth  and  fact,  but  after  theory.  What 
is  the  theory  of  the  Church  ?  What  say  the 
councils  ?  What  are  the  received  opinioos  of. 
the  day  ?  And  in  these  days  of  advanced  en> 
lightenment  many  are  much  mm  indined  to 
adopt  theory  than  fact.  Tliey  can  soar  awny  in 
theory  and  utterly  forget  the  nature  and  fitncs* 
of  things,  passing  by  sober  reality  and  solid 
fact. 

True  religion  harmonizes  with  facts.  '11, at 
form  of  religious  belief  which  is  contradictory  to 
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facts  must  necessarily  be  false.  The  teachings 
and  facts  of  nature  must  accord  with  religion, 
or  the  inevitable  verdict  of  ituellect  will  be,  it  is 
not  tnic.  Were  it  not  tliat  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  is  supported  by  the  great  facts  of  nature, 
we  should,  as  the  consequences,  be  necessarily 
compelled  not  only  to  give  it  up,  but  ignore  it, 
and  it  would  have  to  rank  amonj^  the  musty 
records  and  lumber  of  exploded  mythologies. 
But  Bible  religion  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  has 

stood  the  test  of  a;;es,  and  of  all  the  resiMrches 
.  of  noan's  mind,  and  it  continues  unimpaired  in 
the  light  of  ever-progressing  science.  So  far 
front  dreading  investigation  it  challenges  it; 
and  all  the  successive  developments  of  science, 
with  their  disclosed  facts,  establish  its  truth. 
A  thousand  theories  have  arisen,  the  tendency 
of  which  was  to  set  at  naught  Bible  religion ; 
tnit  time  and  calm  investi<jalion  have  exploded 
them,  and  they  are  now  seen  only  as  the  me- 
mentoes of  matt*a  mistaken  judgment  or  the  an- 
iipatliy  of  his  heart  to  its  goodness  and  purity. 
There  can  not  be  any  thing  else  than  harmony 
between  matter  of  revelation  and  the  facts  of 
nature  and  science.  Revelation  can  not  be  un- 
natural. The  God  of  nature  is  the  God  of  the 
Bible.  The  Malcer  and  Ruler  of  the  universe 
has  revealed  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  can  not  contra- 
dict themselves.  There  must  nece";sarily  be 
ajjreement  Revelation  may  transcend  the  facts 
of  nature,  but  can  not  be  oppositional  to  them. 
The  analogy  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  our  faith. 

Religious  exfierieme,  too,  must  accord  with 
divine  teacliing.  How  necessary  to  have  cer- 
tainty in  religious  experience  !  There  is  great 
danger  here  of  mistake  and  delusion.  Mao's 
heart  is  so  sinful,  his  judgment  so  wayward  on 
moral  and  spiritual  subjects  ;  conscience,  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  so  blunted,  the  affec- 
tions so  perverted,  and  spiritual  life  is  so  mys- 
terious, diat  even  experience  alone  can  not  he 
taken  as  the  standard  of  appeal ;  but  when  the 
facts  of  experience  t>eautifully  harmonize  with 
revealed  truth,  when  informed  judgment,  en- 
lightened conscience,  and  a  renewed  heart, 
agreeably  accord  with  what  God  lias  tauijht 
US  in  his  Word,  satisfaction  and  certainty  must 
be  the  result.  There  can  be  no  facts  in  history, 
or  no  ficts  in  science,  more  indubitable  and  set- 
tled than  such  facts  of  religious  experience. 

There  are  some  facts  on  this  subject  specially  \ 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  a  fait  that  re- 
li::inn  Ins  to  do  with  man's  mental  faculties  and 
spiritual  nature.  Revelation  comes  to  us  be- 
cause we  are  intellectual  and  moral  beings,  or 
otherwise  his  missRtn  would  be  equally  fitting 


to  the  lower  orders  of  creation  as  to  man.  Our 
mental  and  moral  faculties  render  us  responsi- 
ble. When  these  faculties  fidl  to  act  in  har- 
mony, delusion,  fanaticism,  or  insanity  is  the 
result  If  reason  and  intellect  iiave  no  influ- 
ence on  the  will,  then  a  man  is  fit  only  for  an 
asylum  of  madmen.  If  conscience  repudiate 
the  functions  of  intellect  in  its  investigation  and 
reception  ot  truUi,  adopting  in  its  place  caprice, 
supposition,  old  theories,  or  the  visionary  crea- 
tions  of  new  one??,  we  may  be  justly  inononnced 
raving  fanatics.  It  is  a  foci  that  the  mind  must 
assent  to  the  truth  of  God  and  receive  it,  that 
it  must  yield  in  submission  lo  the  Divine  claims, 
that  the  heart,  as  the  center  of  the  affections 
and  passions  must  be  renewed,  in  order  to  a 
right  religious  state.  It  is  a  fact  that  thought^ 
fulness,  watchfulness,  prayerfulness,  SQlf-denial, 
spirituality  of  mind,  and  the  faith  that  enables 
the  soul  to  rest  in  God  are  necessary  to  preser- 
vation in  a  saved  state  and  rdigioos  growth. 
No  theories  can  do  away  with  these  facts. 
They  are  firm  as  the  pyramids,  unyieldiDg  as 
earth's  foundations. 

Another  fact  is  the  actual  state  of  morals  and 
grace  in  the  Church  is  not  what  it  otrcjht  to  be. 
Theory,  profession,  creed.  Church  connection, 
principally  suffice  with  many  in  the  Church, 
while  (ukewarmness,  worldliness,  formality,  and 
vanity  exist  in  the  place  of  divine  life,  heavenly 
unction,  deep  devotion  to  God,  and  burning 
Christian  seal.  Ah  I  we  arl  constrained  to  say, 
that  the  theory  of  multitudes  of  these  days  re- 
specting religion  merely  includes  outer  matters, 
and  does  not  comprehend  being  experiment- 
ally in  Christ,  the  new  creature,  the  new  life,  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  soul  communion  witli  God, 
and  a  lite  of  holiness  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Let  us  look  to  the  facts  of  our  religion, 
the  facts  of  God's  Word,  and  the  facts  of  expe- 
rience, in  these  days  of  religious  superficiality 
and  mere  theory.  Let  our  religion  be  truthful, 
vital,  savory,  pure,  warm,  and  according  to  the 
rule  God  has  given,  then  our  influence,  charac- 
ter, and  efforts  will  subserve  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  the  earth. 


How  often  do  we  sigh  for  opportunities  of 
doing  good,  while  we  neglect  the  openings  of 
Providence  in  little  thinj^s,  which  would  fre- 
quently lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  most 
important  usefulness!  Good  Is  done  by  de- 
grees. However  small  in  proportion  the  bene- 
fit which  follows  individual  attempts  to  do  good, 
a  great  deal  may  thus  be  accomplished  by  per- 
severance, even  in  the  midst  of  discouragements 
and  disappointments. 
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A  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  BOOK  FOR 
WOMEN. 

THE  Early  English  Text  Society  hns  rcccnlly 
j  i:!  lislicd  tlic  oldest  English  version  ot  the 
book  ot  liie  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry,  com- 
piled for  the  instnicUon  of  his  daughters  iu  the 
year  137::.  The  text  has  no  great  philological 
value,  tor  several  reasons,  chiefly  that  it  is  a 
piece  of  patch-work.  The  anonymous  transla- 
tion extant  in  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  m:\clc  tlie  l)asif5  of  this  edition  ;  but 
this  manuscript  is  imperfect,  one-fiuh  being  cut 
olTat  the  end,  and  several  lacunae  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  the  work.  To  supply  these  miss- 
ing portions  the  editor  has  used  ihc  very  faulty 
translation  of  Caxton.  The  reader  Is  left  to 
guess  what  is  Caxtonian ;  a  negligence  which 
is  scarce!^  excnsalilc,  it  is  so  easy  to  indicate 
by  brackets  or  other  signs  U»e  later  version. 
The  greater  jjart  of  the  work  is,  however,  En- 
glish, of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI,  [1422- 
1461,]  prol. ably  half  a  century  older  than  Cax- 
ton's  text  printed  in  14S4,  ami  the  student  will 
find  it  useful  in  tracing  the  influence  of  Wiclilfe's 
school  upon  our  tnnguf. 

The  book  of  Uie  Knight  of  the  Tower  is 
valuable  rather  for  its  contents  than  for  its 
dress.  It  was  prepared  by  an  affectionate  father 
for  the  instrui  tiori  of  his  motherless  dau^litcrs, 
and  it  contains  so  many  proofs  of  parental 
solicitude  and  virtuous  instincts  that  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  teadi- 
jnp;  ^ivcn  to  the  women  of  that  age. 

Let  us  say  a  few  "forewords"  about  the 
author  and  his  worlc  beibre  taking  up  its  con- 
tents. 

Geofiiry,  of  La  Tour  Landt)',  was  a  knight  of 
a  feudal  hmWy  in  the  old  province  of  Cujon. 

The  castle  of  his  family  stood  between  Challct 
and  Vezius,  and  it?;  ruins  are  sti!l  visible,  con- 
sisting of  a  great  donjon  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century.  He  ajf^ears  to  have  been  a  good 
ll-htcr,  and  to  have  done  his  duly  to  his  kin<x 
and  country.  His  family  fortunes  flourished 
under  his  management,  and  seem  to  lave  been 
at  the  hight  of  their  prosperity  under  his  sons. 
He  probably  looked  well  to  his  estates,  was 
careful  of  his  family  alliances,  and  was  altogether 
as  slirewd  as  his  neighbors.  To  these  charac> 
teristics  he  added  a  poetical  tendency,  and,  if 
we  mr>v  tnist  liis  stnii>le  story,  n*;  warm  a  heart 
as  ever  beat  in  !•  ranee.  He  tclis  his  daughters 
that  he  delighted  so  much  in  their  mother  that 
he  made  for  her  "love  son<;;;cs.  balades,  ron- 
delles,  viraloyes,  and  diverse  other  things." 

The  two  qualities  just  named  doubtless  led 
him  to  compose  his  book ;  he  began  it  In  verse, 


but  toward  the  end  of  the  prologue  abandoned 
measure,  and  took  to  prose  "/lour  Pabre^Ur  et 
mU$ttxfrtettdrt^—^  make  it  shorter  and  easier  | 
to  be  understood.    Later  poets  ml^hl  profit  by 
the  example.    His  affection  for  his  children  is 
proved  not  only  by  this  book  for  his  daughters, 
but  also  by  a  previous  one  which  he  teDs  us  be  | 
had  written  for  flic  benefit  of  his  two  sons.  , 
To  aid  him  in  collecting  the  materials,  illus-  j 
trative  examples  and  anecdotes,  he  employed  , 
"two  priests  and  two  clerks,"  and  these  two 
hundred  duodecimo  passes  probably  gave  the 
five  of  them  much  labor  and  weariness  of  the 
flesh,  and  when  done  the  work  was  as  fine  a 
piece  of  book-making  as  that  port  of  France 
could  show. 

The  Knight  of  the  Tower  was  a  contemporar} 
of  Wicliffe,  who  was  preaching  at  Oxford  while 
our  knight  was  sweating  over  his  I  o<  »k.  Two 
years  after,  in  1374,  the  English  reformer  went 
to  Avignon  on  a  commission  to  obtain  conces- 
sion from  a  i)ope,  who  contrived  to  1 'O^e  and 
bind  while  shut  out  of  Rome.   The  great  storm  , 
of  the  Reformation  had  not  j'Ct  broken  over 
England,  and  the  successor  of  Peter  was  still 
treated  with  respect  by  pious  EnL;l's]'>men  ;  but 
the  moral  atmosphere  in  the  two  countries  dif-  , 
fered  in  as  marked  a  way  as  it  does  to-day.  I 
This  book  of  counsels  to  daughters  would  prove 
it  if  we  lacked  more  direct  evidence.    It  is  .sale 
to  say  that  no  failicr  in  England  could  have 
been  Induced,  by  any  "two  priests'*  in  the 
Island,  to  lay  before  his  daughters  some  of  the  | 
incidents  which  are  recorded  by  our  kni-ht, 
with  a  moral  earnestness  and  charming  sim- 
plicity that  take  away  half  their  coarseness  from  j 
the  stories. 

Indeed,  the  book  of  rules  for  nuns,    Antrcn  j 
Riwle,"  written  by  a  pnest  for  English  «  An- 
choresses,"a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  ;s  much 
less  gross  in  matter,  though  greatly  coarser  io  , 
moral  quality. 

Refinement  of  word  or  thought  was  rare  in 
that  age,  and  scarcely  existed  in  France  in  any 
form;  the  intention  of  our  author  is  every- 
where better  than  his  text,  and  though  he  speaks 
of  subjects  not  now  discussed  between  the  sexes 
in  society,  we  can  not  forget  that  these  topics 
were  then  treated  with  greater  freedom  in  the 
best  circles.  I 

The  character  of  the  pure  and  perfect  lady  is 
the  ideal  which  the  book  seeks  to  express.  We 
should  now  use  different  examples,  and  we  have  | 
in  English  a  moral  dialect  which  has  never 
existed  in  France,  no  resemblance  to  wltich  w.is  . 
found  in  the  France  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Biblical  pUinness  of  speech  is  partly  redeemed 
by  the  utter  cleanness  of  t)pe  interest,  and  the  I 
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\  atmosphere  of  chastity  which  surrounds  the 
I  thought. 

I      The  dsoghters  of  our  knight,  and  their  friends 

who  may  have  read  the  book,  were  singularly 
!     fortunate  in  hnvinc^  so  pood  a  teacher.  The 
I     common  women  of  France,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  left  out  of  the  account  Tbey  could 
I     not  rent!,  nncl  their  ideas  of  life  and  dtity  were 
;    exclusively  derived  from  a  very  vulgar  type  of 
j    the  ignorant  priest.   The  moral  and  intellectual 
!    degradation  of  a  nation  whose  mothers  are  so 
ignorant  is  not  a  picasnnt  topic;  some  of  the 
consequences  are  now  witnessed  in  Spain  and 
South  Italy.  But  the  hfgh-bom  ladies  were 
rarely  belter  off  than  tiicir  luini1>!e  sisters. 
Their  furtr  opportunities  were  rendered  fruit- 
less by  the  neglect  of  their  Withers,  or  the  fri- 
t    vdity  of  aimless  living,  or  the  frequency  of 
those  wars  wi^ich  engrossed  the  attention  of  all 
j    well-born  people. 

I      Tt  was  popular  in  medieral  tiroes  to  teach 

morals  and  religion  by  popular  stories  and  short 
1iislri  ir.ll  narratives.  The  modern  novel  passed 
I    its  infancy  in  that  cradle.    Oftcnest  the  story 
I    was  sung ;  but  prose  came  in  when  the  writer 
arrived  at  self-conscinnsncss.    The  subjects  of 
these  short  histories  were  taken  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  lives  of  the  saints,  or  from  the 
I    more  profane  fiibliaux  of  the  age.  Our  author 
followed  the  practice  of  his  contemporarj-  mor- 
j    alists.  The  stories  are  not  often  the  best  pos- 
I    sible ;  the  inddcnts  furnish  some  tougfc  work  for 
'    our  credulity,  but  there  is  never  lack  of  moral 
improvement.    The  exhortation  is  sprinkled  all 
I    through  the  sermon.    We  must  often  hold  our 
I    breath  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  nanative  to 
)     be  pelted  with  sound  doctrine  about  the  \nrtucs. 

The  inconsequence  of  an  incident  is  often  charm- 
I  ing,  but  the  vigor  of  the  preadier  makes  up 
I    what  is  lacking  in  point  of  argument. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  credit  of  his  "two 
priests  and  two  clerks"  that  a  story  always 
turns  up  at  need.    In  his  first  and  second 
chapters  lie  enforces  the  duty  of  piety  toward 
God.    "  The  furst  wcrke  or  laboure  that  a  man 
)    or  a  woman  shulde  beginne  is  to  serve  God ; 
I    atie  eveii  tyroe  he  awakithe  he  ought  to  yeve 
I    God  reconisaunce,  bi  thought  or  praier.  that  lie 
is  his  lorde,  creatour,  and  maker."    He  pro- 
ceeds to  commend  thanking  and  praising  God 
j    as  more  becoming  than  making  requests;  the 
Almighty  knows  belter  than  we  what  is  good 
for  us.  '  He  then  lalls  to  urging  the  duty  of 
prayer  for  the  dead.  If  we  pray  for  the  dead 
they  will  pray  for  us.  This  is  to  be  done  "even 
day  or  ye  .slepe.    And  foryete  not  to  praie  to 
the  blessed  Virgine  Marie,  that  day  and  night 
praieth  for  us,  and  to  reoomaunde  you  to  the 
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scinfes  and  sanlas."  This  is  to  be  repeated 
■'evcri  tyme  that  ye  wake."  Then  come  two 
stories  enforcing  the  doctrine  tiiat  we  are  to 
pray  for  the  dead.  The  first  recounts  t'Tit  of 
two  daughters  of  an  emperor  of  Constantinople  ; 
one  prayed  for  the  dead  when  she  went  to  sleep, 
the  other  mocked  her.  Both,  however,  entered 
into  intrigues  with  knights  of  the  cmirt ;  but 
the  devout  girl  was  saved  by  a  crowd  of  the 
dead  who  appeared,  not  to  her  but  to  her 
knight,  frightening  him  away  from  her  person, 
and  into  "fevers  and  gret  sicknesse."  The 
other  sister  fell  and  was  "  disworshiped ;"  the 
ptotts  maiden  married  the  son  of  a  king.  In 
the  second  stnry  the  same  appearance  of  dead 
persons,  surrounding  a  persecuted  woman,  saves 
her  fipom  the  same  calamity.  *'And,  therefor, 
it  is  good  to  praie  for  the  dede  atte  all  owres." 

In  the  fifth  chapter  the  maidens  are  ch.irged 
on  arising  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
**  higher  lord  Ihesu,*'  and  to  say  their  matins 
and  pater  nostcrs  without  thinkinc^  of  worldly 
things,  "for  ye  may  not  goe  two  wales  at  onis." 
A  short  prayer  said  devoutly  is  better  than  a 
long  one  coupled  with  earthly  cares.  The  Bible 
is  quoted,  incorrectly  as  is  usual  with  Catholics, 
and  then  the  examples  of  legendary  saints,  who 
slept  on  bard  beds  that  they  might  wake  often 
to  pray,  is  commended.  After  devout  pra\ers 
as  many  masses  as  possible  are  to  be  heard, 
and  tlie  protit  of  this  is  shown  by  Stories.  Two 
daughters  of  a  kniglit  are-  described  j  the  one 
said  short  prayers,  and  ate  fj^rccdily  at  all  hours  ; 
the  other  was  devout  and  abstemious  in  eating. 
The  first  married  well;  but  while  indulging  in  a 
feast  at  night  her  lord  finds  her,  breaks  his 
staff  over  the  shoulders  of  a  male  comi^anion 
in  her  revelry,  and  a  splinter  from  the  staff  puts 
out  an  eye  of  the  gourmand  wife.  The  dder 
sister  makes  a  thriflful  household  and  a  happy 
husband.  "  And  bi  this  exsaumple  it  is  good 
to  ser\'e  God  and  here  masse." 

The  duty  of  fasting  is  enjoined.  Maidens  are 
to  fast  three  days  in  the  week.  "  forto  holde 
lowe  youre  fleshe,  to  kcpe  you  chaste  and  clene 
in  Goddes  service."  The  hard  story  is  repeated 
of  a  knight  who  lost  his  head  in  battle  with  the 
Saracens,  but  did  not  die  till  the  priest  came  to 
shrive  him.  The  priest  asked  the  head  how 
this  miracle  came  about,  and  the  head  made 
answer,  "  T  have  forbom  fleshe  on  the  Wcdnis- 
day  in  the  rcvereos  that  God  was  solde  that  day, 
and  that  y  ete  never  no  thing  that  suflfered  detbe 
on  the  Friday." 

The  same  lesson  is  taught  by  the  ston,-  of  a 
sinful  woman  who  lasted  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days <*in  the  worship  of  Gtristes  passion  and 
the  viiginite  of  oure  lady.'*  Going  one  dark 
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ni^ht  "towards  her  Icniman"  she  falls  into  a 
well,  but  tiie  virgin  makes  the  water  hard  under 
her  feet,  and,  in  the  mornlai^  she  is  drawn  up 
hf  wondering  people,  returns  to  a  pure  life,  and 
'     sweeps  and  keeps  clean  the  church.  Another 
I    incident  is  even  more  aside  of  the  argument 
I    A  virtuous  and  pious  dame  died  in  the  odor  of 
I    sanctity,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  her  p;rave 
became  a  smoking  pit   A  priest  was  called, 
and,  to  iiis  demand  over  the  grave  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  matter,  the  voice  of  the  xvoman 
rcsponflcd  thnt,  for  an  unconfessed  sin,  she  was 
i    damneci,  not  lor  the  sin,  but  for  lailing  to  con- 
fess to  her  priest 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Knight  of  the 
I    Tower  that  penance,  auricular  confession,  and 
j    worship  of  the  virgin  took  precedence  of  the 
religion  of  devotion  and  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Roman  religion  bewilders  wliolc  people  in  the 
same  way  even  in  our  time.   Our  knight  can 
state  a  truth  in  morals  vrith  great  simplicity  and 
earnestness,  but  his  stories  always  send  him  .to 
I    the  pa]jistic  balances  to  weij^h  luimnn  conduct 
He  commends  meekness  and  courtesy  in  man- 
ners, for  instance,  in  a  straightlbrward  fiuihion. 

"  There  nis  none  so  grct  vertu  to  gete  the  j^race 
of  God  and  the  love  of  alle  pcple ;  for  humiiite 
and  curtesie  overcomitbe  alle  proude  hertys  that 
be  felle,  as  a  sparhawke,  he  he  never  so  vama- 
I  r'pus  [wild],  ye  may  overcome  hym  willi  goodly, 
and  curteys  demening,  ye  may  make  hym  come 
from  ihe  tre  to  youre  hoode."  So  kindness 
wins  wild  birds  and  tames  rough  hearts.  To 
high  and  low  courtesy  is  a  duty,  and  is  as 
protital)ie  it  is  becoming.  Cases  are  related 
of  maidens  losing  good  husbands  by  high  and 
mighty  manners. 

The  worldly-prudence  side  of  the  matter  is 
pressed  with  rather  too  much  zeal,  but  this  is 
the  least  objectionahle  part  of  the  matter.  One 
story  leads  to  anotlier,  till  we  find  meekness  in 
wives  conniving  at  lewdness  in  husbands.  One 
lady,  who  offended  against  this  htw  of  meekness 
by  jealousy  of  her  husband,  came  10  grief  by 
another  woman's  hand,  and  "alle  her  lyff  after 
she  hadd  her  nose  al  croked,  the  which  was  a 
Ibuie  mayme  and  blemessing  of  her  visage;  for 
it  is  the  fairest  memlire  that  man  or  woman 
halhe,and  sittithe  in  the  middille  of  the  visage." 
Another  lady  fell  to  wrangli  r.g  with  a  knight  in 
( nmp  iny,  and  the  knight  put  her  to  confusion 
by  making  a  wisp  of  straw,  setting  it  up  before 
her,  and  saying,  "ladi,  yet  that  ye  will  chide 
more,  chide  with  that  straw,  for  y  leve  you  hit 
here  in  niy  stede." 

Wifely  obedience  is  pushed  to  extremes. 
Three  merchants  laid  a  wager  that  each  had  tlie 
most  dutiful  wife.  The  test  should  be  *'lepiiig'' 


into  a  basin  of  water.  Then  they  went  to  their 
houses  one  after  the  other.  The  first  wife  re- 
fused to  leapt  aiKl  her  husband  "up  with  bis  fust 

and  gove  her  two  or  three  gret  strokes  "  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  merchants.    The  second 
wife  also  refused,  and  her  lord  beat  her  with  a 
staiE  The  third  bdy  misunderstood  an  order  \ 
to  brincj  s.ilt  for  a  command  to  le.ip  u]>on  (lie 
table,  where  Utey  were  all  feasting,  and,  being 
better  bred  ^n  the  other  wives,  obeyed  the  | 
order,  as  she  understood  it,  leaped  upmn  the 
table  and  bron<(ht  it  down  with  a  crash.  The 
wager  was  declared  won  without  appeal  to  the  ' 
basin  experiment  "And  so  ought  evri  ^mmI 
woman  do  the  commandment  of  her  husbande, 
be  it  evil  or  well ;  for  yef  he  bidde  her  thing 
that  she  aught  not  to  do,  it  is  bis  shame."  Good 
doctrine  for  those  times;  but  how  are  the  | 
mighty  (husbands)  fallen  I 

On  the  subject  of  dress  our  knight  is  very  , 
sensible.  He  tells  bis  daughters  not  to  be  the  I 
first  to  take  "new  sh^>pes  and  gises  of  array  ' 
of  women  of  strannjjc  countrey,"  and  in  his 
parables  condemns  adopting  the  fashions  set  by 
women  of  the  demi  monde  If  we  mistake  not, 

sensilile  men  have  whispered  like  counsels  from 
the  fourteenth  century  down  to  our  day,  and 
with  the  same  hopeless  feeling  to  which  the 
knight  confesses.   It  is  useless,  he  thinks,  to 
resist  our  wives  in  this  matter;  we  shall  have 
no  peace,  "for  Uiei  wille  find  so  mani  rcsons  | 
that  they  vriti  not  be  wemed."  He  further  ad-  | 
mits  that  the  subject  is  too  deep  for  him,  and 
disclaims  any  intent  to  lecture  any  hut  the  wo- 
men of  bis  own  household,  and  this  with  becom-  ; 
ing  meekness.  Nothing  in  the  book  better 
slunvs  his  worldly  wisdom,  if  we  may  not  say 
his  common-sense. 

He,  in  another  place,  tells  the  melancholy  his- 
tory of  a  lady  who  would  not  put  on  her  best 
clothes  on  n  lady-day  that  fell  on  a  Sunday. 
She  suddenly  lost  ail  her  beauty,  swelled  to  the 
sise  of  a  inpe,  and  only  recovered  her  natuial 
form  by  severe  penance. 

There  are  several  good  illustrations  in  these 
lessons  for  girls  of  the  Papistic  reversal  of  the 
order  in  which  moral  judgments  are  given  upon  | 
human  condncr.    The  best  i<5  perhaps  the  ac-  I 
count  given  of  three  successive  wives  of  a  , 
knight  The  first  woman  was  fond  of  gay  cloih-  ( 
ing,  but  otherwise  a  perfect  wife.    Her  husband  I 
regretted  her  diMt'.i  so  much  that  he  apjie-ilcd  to 
his  brother,  a  hermit,  for  a  revelation  oi  her  I 
condition  in  the  other  liie.  The  hermit  saw  her  j 
in  a  vision  sufferiui:;  horrible  torments  in  hell,  ! 
and  without  hope  of  release  for  her  extravai^ance  i 
in  dress.   The  second  wife  was  equ.illy  loved,  ' 
and  after  her  death  the  same  means  disclosed  her 
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'  state  in  the  other  world.  She  was  in  purg^atory* 
to  expiate  the  worst  crime  in  a  wife;  and  her 
torment  waa  to  endure  only  a  hundred  yean. 
The  third  wife  died,  and  sorrow  for  her  loss 
once  more  peeped  into  the  invisible  state. 
Number  three  was  tn  torment  of  a  terrible  sort, 
because  when  in  life  she  had  plucked  out  the 
hairs  on  her  forcliciul  and  painted  herself 
Wherever  she  had  plucked  out  a  hair,  Satan 
thrust  a  burning  awi  or  a  needle  into  the  brain. 
This  torture  was  to  la.«jt  a  thousand  years,  and 
how  much  longer  the  hermit  could  not  tell.  For 
adultery,  a  hundred  years  in  purgatory;  for 
plucking  hair  out  of  one's  forehead,  a  thousand 

I  years  and  an  indefinite  number  more  of  intense 
suffering;  for  fine  dress,  eternal  damnation. 

Our  author  waxes  eloquent  over  the  case  of 
the  third  wife.  "\Vlii  suffistthe  it  not  that  God 
hathe  formed  man  and  woman  after  hys  own 
shape,  in  the  whiche  the  aungcies  so  moche  de- 
litithe  hem  for  joye  to  see  God  in  the  visage  ? . . . 
Alas!  whi  take  women  nowc  hcde  of  ttie  gref 
love  God  hathe  gcvc  hem  to  make  hem  after  hys 
figure  and  whi  popithe  [color]  they  and  paintithc 
and  pluckithc  lier  vi.sa;^e  other  wise  th.u  [  •  ("jod 
hath  ordeiiinecl  licm?"  The  preat  sin  of  these 
practices  is  that  they  beget  pride,  and  this  be- 
gets sittlul  desires  and  lusts,  '*for  which  things 
Noah's  flood  destroyed  all  the  world." 

But  on  many  f;i!bjects  t!ie  book  is  charming. 
His  commendation  of  charily  and  kindness  is  a 
simple-hearted  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
The  claims  of  the  poor  on  the  abundance  of 
the  rich,  the  sentiment  that  noblesse  obUgc  ap- 
plied to  well-bom  women,  the  power  of  kind 
words  and  modest  ways  to  reclaim  the  erring, 
the  gentleness  of  women  that  sweetens  social 
life — whatever  is  contained  in  true  gentlehood — 
.are  warmly  commended.  His  idea  of  the  duty 
of  a  wife  whose  husbartd  is  "out  of  the  belief 
and  faith  of  Almighty  God,"  needs  no  addition 
or  subtraction,  unless  it  be  his  belief  that  by 
superior  devotion,  "she  may  purchase  grace 
her  husband."  Even  this  deduction  must  be 
made  with  some  hesitation,  for  it  is  practically 
true  that  salt  of  good  savor  is  needed  in  a  fam- 
ily, half  of  which  tends  to  putrescence.  "If 
goodness  in  one  be  not  set  over  aj^ainst  vice  in 
another,  all  would  perish  and  fail  into  perdition." 
This  conception  of  a  woman's  vicarious  office  in 
a  liousehold  w  is  a  very  early  Cliristian  ^jowth, 
and  the  idea  and  its  fruit  have  given  health  to 
Christendom.  It  is  the  highest  point  attained 
l>y  our  knight,  but  unhappily  he  did  not  know 
his  elevation.  He  thought  himself  nearer  to 
heavenly  air  when  he  recited  "old  wives'  fables  " 
about  vespers  and  matins.  His  next  best  les- 
son is  the  teaching  about  courteous  ways  and 


'  kind  sentiments.  Somehow  pentle  manners  have 
fallen  to  France  in  the  stead  of  Chrt^liaii  liie. 
The  heritage  of  Roman  blood  had  much  to  do 
with  this  result;  but  the  teachinjjs  of  such  a.s 
our  knight  kept  gentlehood  alive  in  brutal  ages. 
There  was  little  hypocrisy  under  the  well-bred 
gentility  of  that  time,  and  if  there  was  some 
dui>liciiy  our  kni^^ht  can  not  be  accused  of  en« 
couraging  any  form  of  insincerity. 

This  scanty  praise^  for  good  purposes  and 
good  teachings  on  two  or  three  subjects,  is  all 
that  can  be  awarded.  It  is  at  best  an  awful 
book  for  the  instruction  of  girls,  and  leaves  the 
impression  that,  bad  as  men  now  are,  the  race 
has  escaped  fitom  puigaloryshice  the  fonrteenth 
century. 


THE  DIVINE  LAW  OF  DIVORCE. 


THAT  there  are  very  powerful  forces  at 
work  In  modem  society  threatening  to  pro- 
duce great  changes  in  our  soci.vl  life  none  c  m 
deny.  Whether  these  forces  are  working  good 
or  evil,  and  whether  titese  changes  will  be  for 
the  better  or  the  worse  eventually,  are  ques- 
tions w!iich  would  awaken  debate,  and  would 
be  decided  differently  as  they  are  received  by 
different  minds  and  studied  from  different  stand- 
points. By  some  they  would  all  be  generalized 
tinder  the  term  p>\i<^resf,-xnA  would  be  welcomed 
as  indicators  of  a  transition  to  a  better  civiliza- 
tion. By  others  they  couhl  only  be  esteemed 
d.An^'erous  and  revolutionary,  tending  toward 
social  disruption  and  anarchy. 

We  are  convinced  Aat  modem  society  is 
passing  through  a  transition ;  that  opinions, 
beliefs,  modes  of  action  are  changing ;  that 
doctrines,  laws,  and  institutions  are  undergoing 
a  searching  scrutiny ;  and  that  a  very  diflercnt 
state  of  society  from  the  present  and  the  pa.st 
is  to  be  the  result.  We  believe  that  many  so- 
cial evils,  many  wrongs,  many  errors,  many  un- 
just and  unequal  institutions  will  be  overthrown 
and  eliminated  by  the  process.  Doubtless  the 
world  is  making  progress.  Society  and  govern- 
ments ar«  learning  to  take  broader,  dearer,  and 
more  rational  views  of  human  rel.it:(>iis,  needs, 
and  duties  ;  are  learning  to  detect  and  remove 
inequalities  and  wrongs,  and  to  institute  wiser, 
more  humane,  and  more  just  and  equal  la^vs. 
We  arc  convinced  that  many  of  the  social  tend- 
encies of  our  day,  which  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce anxiety  by  present  agiUition,  are  yet  tend- 
ing toward  good  results  i  and  as  the  storm  that 
may  be  fearful  in  its  force  while  raging,  yet  re- 
sults in  good,  so  these  movements  will  eventu- 
ate in  ridding  the  world  of  some  wrongs,  and 
giving  to  society  better  thinp  la  their  stead 
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But  ill  all  transitions  there  are  dangers — dan- 
gers from  the  impatient  haste  of  reformers  in 
too  great  haste  to  force  changes  on  society, 
which  is  usually  slu^ii^jish  and  slow  to  cli:Tn;:;c  ; 
dangers,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  pertina- 
cious maintenance  of  error  and  tlie  consecration 
of  injustice,  after  multitudes  have  detected  the 
errors  a:ul  have  felt  the  injustice  ;  but  dangers 
still  more  serious,  from  sacrificing  the  most  sa- 
cred virtues  and  tlie  wisest  and  best  of  institu- 
tions in  the  hurried  impulse  of  change.  While 
we  heartily  sympathize  with  many  of  the  mod- 
ern movements  toward  refomatton  aad  diaoge, 
and  with  the  earnest  attempts  that  are  making 
to  solve  grave  social  problems,  and  to  cast  out 
of  society  oppressions,  inequalities,  and  wrongs, 
we  can  not  help  Ainking  there  are  some  most 
dangerous  and  alarming  tendencies  at  work  in 
our  own  American  society.  The  sphere  in  which 
these  tendencies  to  which  our  thoughts  are  just 
now  directed  are  working,  is  that  of  our  femily 
life.  No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  grnwinc; 
demoralization  of  society,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  with  regard  to  the  saciednesa, 
responsibilities,  and  obligations  of  domestic  life. 
We  have  had  other  nccai^ions  in  these  pages  to 
refer  to  several  indications  of  this  spreading 
depreciation  of  the  marriag!e  tie,  but  the  most 
portentous  one,  to  which  we  wish  now  to  refer, 
is  the  very  great  and  alarming  frequency  of 
divorce. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  here  the  statistics 
which  would  sliow  that  there  is  really  cause  for 
serious  apprehension,  as  to  what  is  to  lie  the 
final  result  of  this  rat^dly  increasing  evil  in  this 
country.  The  evil  is  already  of  .sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
thoughtful  people,  to  have  called  for  action  on 
the  pai  t  of  .several  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  to 
have  called  forth  prave  and  serious  articles  in 
Magazines  and  Reviews,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  When  a  newly  married  couple  can 
forthwith  put  into  several  papers  a  protest 
against  the  tyranny  of  marriage,  the  husband 
and  wife  jointly  declaring  that  their  marriage 
is  to  continue  during  their  own  pleasure,  and 
that  marriage  is  a  thing  between  themselves 
and  God,  with  which  society  and  the  law  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do;  when  a  well-known 
divine  celebrates  in  a  sickly,  sentimental,  and 
romantic  manner  a  marriage  between  parties 
that  have  previously  denied  all  divine  or  legd 
reladons  of  the  union,  and  discarded  from  the 
ceremony  all  prayer  and  the  slicjhtcst  reference 
to  religious  duty  or  obligation,  we  may  certainly 
begin  to  apprehend  that  there  is  an  alarming 
decay  of  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  the 
sacredness  and  divine  sanctions  of  tliis  institu- 


tion. When  in  one  of  the  smallest  States  of 
the  Union,  there  have  been  593  divorces  in  bve 
years,  in  another  one  divorce  for  every  nineteen 
marriacjcs  during  the  past  year,  and  in  another 
one  divorce  for  every  eleven  marriages — when 
in  one  city  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  divorces  in  a  single  year,  and  in  another 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  States  and 
cities  are  no  worse  than  thdr  neighbors,  we 

can  see  flint,  so  far  as  numbers  and  calculations 
can  approximate  the  truth,  the  prospect  is  dis- 
mal. When  in  one  State  ten  causes  are  enu- 
merated by  law  as  sufficient  j^und  ibr  divorce, 
and  another,  after  declarini;  five  reasons  ^vhy  a 
marriage  may  be  declared  void  from  the  begin- 
ning, goes  on  to  mention  six  other  causes  for 
which  absolute  divorce  may  be  granted,  and 
while  in  several  States  divorce  may  be  obtained 
on  the  application  of  but  one  of  the  parties, 
while  Ae  other  party  may  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  application,  and  neither  one  of  the  parties 
may  be  a  permanent  resident  of  the  State,  we 
have  certainly  reasons  to  condude  that  the  hws 
of  the  land  on  this  subject  have  become  as 
demoralized  as  the  sentiment  of  (he  people. 

We  ihinlc  we  are  safe  in  saying  that,  in  this 
Christian  day  and  country,  the  case  stands  thus: 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  Church  and  her 
uniform  interpretation  of  the  Christian  law,  de- 
claring that  marriage  is  a  contract  of  Divine  in- 
stitutlon,  an  estate  of  God's  establishment,  more 
ancient  than  any  form  of  civil  government,  and 
the  only  legitimate  foundation  of  families,  wliich 
was  vindicated  and  restored  to  its  original  rule 
by  the  law  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  ;  whii  !i,  ac- 
cording to  the  apostles,  represents  on  earth  the 
holy,  inviotiU^  eternal  union  of  Christ  aad  his 
Church  ;  and  wfaidi  the  Church,  together  with 
various  civil  governments,  h.-is  never  ceased  to 
regard  as  the  most  holy,  binding,  indissoluble 
cmitract  and  union  into  which  one  human  bein<^ 
can  enter  with  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  civil  law,  and  a  widening  po])u]ar 
sentiment,  which  demands  the  right  of  treating 
this  estate  of  marriage  as  if  it  were  in  no  wise 
under  the  control  of  divine  law  ;  as  if  its  sanc- 
tity were  a  myth  ;  as  if  it  were  the  sole  creation 
and  ordinance  of  the  State,  and  to  be  dealt  with 
and  rent  asunder  as  a  simple  affair  of  conven- 
ience and  policy ;  as  if  all  its  vows,  spoken  and 
implied,  were  binding  only  so  long  as  the  caprice 
and  humor  of  the  parties  agreed,  and  then  to 
be  put  away  with  a  slight  formality,  and  a  new 
contract  with  another  entered  into. 

This  state  of  tithigs  is  more  than  an  acddent^ 
more  than  transient  aberration  of  sentiment  and 
feeling.  He  has  studied  the  question  but  very 
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superficially  who  has  not  discovered  that  it  is 
linked  with  a  deep  purpose ;  that  it  is  glorified 
by  many  as  one  of  the  elements  of  progress ; 
that  it  is  a  movement  of  infidel  socialism,  of  a 
plii!osf)j)hy  which  would  break  away  from  all 
sacred  and  wholesome  restraints,  which  glorifies 
libertinism  as  liberty,  and  wbidi  would  substi- 
tute the  instincts  and  impulses  of  our  own  cor- 
rupt nature  for  the  voice  of  God,  and  even  for 
the  laws  of  society.  It  is  not  local  and  tem- 
porary, it  is  iiifecting  sodety  nearly  throughout 
all  Christendom.  To  say  nothing  of  France 
and  the  German  States,  the  evU  presents  itself 
in  worse  forms  in  Eagland  than  in  our  otnu 
country,  bccaose  not  accommodated  by  such 
flexible  laws  as  with  us. 

Is  the  Church's  interpretation  of  the  divine 
law  of  marriage  mong',  and  is  this  movement 
of  modern  society  right?  Has  the  O^urch  been 
usurping  an  authority,  and  enforcing  a  restraint 
in  this  matter,  tiiat  sodety  is  right  in  breaddog 
away  from  ?  Is  marriage  only  a  civil  contract, 
an  aflsiir  ijctwecn  the  parties  theinsolvcs,  over 
which  any  supposed  divine  law  should  have  no 
cootfol,  and  with  which  even  civil  hw  should 
interfere  as  little  as  possible?  for  this  is  tlie 
real  and  final  tendency  of  the  modern  doctrine. 
We  reply  to  these  questions,  first,  that  marriage 
is  a  divine  institution ;  is  a  subject  of  divine 
revelation  and  regulation;  has  a  higher  signifi- 
cance and  wider  relations  than  its  mere  offices 
in  social  life,  and  Oat  it  is  the  duty  of  God's 
Church,  within  her  own  folds  at  least,  to  guard 
it  by  Ciod's  laws,  and  to  presen-e  its  sanctity 
and  purity  by  her  teaching  and  discipline. 
Secondly,  that  it  is  an  institution  of  most  im^ 
portant  social  relations,  of  vital  connection  with 
the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  and,  there- 
fore, is  the  subject  of  civil  law,  and  should  be 
most  sacredly  guarded,  both  with  regard  to 
entering  into  and  being  ireed  from  its  lx>nds 
and  obligations. 

We  have  add  the  Church  has  always  claimed 
the  right  of  enforcing  doctrine  and  discipline 
with  regard  to  this  institution.  She  has  recog- 
nized it  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  not  created  and 
not  to  be  set  aside  by  mere  human  laws.  It  has 
religious  aspects  and  immortal  relations  with 
which  society  has  nothing  to  do.  The  Church 
also  recognizes  its  social  rdations,  and  expects 
the  State  to  be  wise  and  strong  enough  to  see 
and  enforce  the  solemn  obligations  which  make 
this  institution  the  very  foundation  of  the  State 
itself.  The  Churck,  at  least  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  Protestantism,  has  no  right  or  abil- 
ity to  compel  society  to  accept  her  doctrines  and 
laws,  except  so  fiur  as  she  can  do  so  by  the  in- 
fluence of  her  teachings  and  example  j  bat  as 
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far  as  her  own  communicants  are  concerned,  it 
is  her  right  and  duty  to  enforce  and  maintain 
wliat  she  believes  to  be  the  law  of  God.  How 
far  the  Church  may  accommodatn  her  discipline 
to  a  demoralized  state  of  society  is  a  question 
thai  is  wortiiy  of  debate,  but  which  we  can  not 
now  enter;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  can  not 
compromise  what  she  believes  to  be  the  divine 
doctrine  in  this  matter,  however  she  may  find 
herself  sometimes  unable  to  enforce  it. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Cburdi  is  well 
known.  It  is  simply  an  acceptance  of  our  Sav- 
ior's interpretation  of  the  institution  of  marriage 
and  dii  divine  bw  of  divorce,  as  given  by  St. 
Mark  x,  3,  et  seq.  On  this  foundation  the  Ro- 
man Church,  in  doctrine,  has  sustained  the  al>- 
solute  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie,  except 
for  the  cause  of  adultery,  and,  in  practice,  has 
met  the  exigencies  of  certain  cases  Ijy  S[)t:c:.\l 
ecclesiastical  indulgences.  The  canon  law  of 
die  Eastern  and  Anglican  Churches  admits  of 
other  reasons  for  separation  a  meusa  et  there, 
but  will  not  allow  any  cause  except  incontiiictu  e 
as  valid  for  the  contracting  of  another  marriage. 
This  is  probably  the  true  doctrine  and  correct 
practice  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  alarm- 
ing prevalence  and  facility  of  divorce  has 
recently  called  forth  action  in  the  Assemblies 
and  Oinferences  of  the  religious  bodies  of 
our  countr}',  and  the  resolutions  and  recom- 
mendations amount  to  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eastern  and  Anglican  Chttrches. 
At  the  recent  General  Conference  of  our  own 
Church  the  subject  was  before  the  Committee 
on  Revisals,  and  they  recomtucnded  the  inser- 
tion of  the  followhig  in  ike  Discipline,  page 
119:  ^Question  id.  What  shall  be  done  in 
those  cases  where  divorced  persons  remarry? 
Answer.  If  any  member  of  our  Church  shall  ^ 
remarry,  while  a  former  husband  or  wife  is  liv- 
ing, unless  the  former  husband  or  wife  shall 
have  been  guilty  of  fornication  or  adultery,  such 
p>erson  so  remarrjring  shsll  be  dealt  with  as  di- 
rected in  answer  to  question  first  of  this  sci  tif  ri. 
On  page  113  insert  after  answer  to  question  first 
the  following  question  and  answer:  Question  2d. 
What  shall  be  done  with  a  traveling  preacher 
who  shall  solemnize  matrimony  between  di- 
vorced persons?  Answer,  If  any  traveling 
preacher  shall  unite  parties  in  marriage,  either 
of  whom  shall  have  a  husband  or  wife  living, 
not  guilty  of  fornication  or  adultery,  such 
preacher  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
answer  to  question  fiiat"  This  tecommenda- 
tion  of  the  Committee,  when  presented  to  the 
Conference,  was  objected  to  on  account  of  its 
phraseology,  and  was  recommitted.  When  it 
again  came  forward  the  Conlerenoe  was  on  fhe 
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eve  of  adjournment,  and  it  was  laid  over.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  it  expresses  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  on  thb  sabject,  though  defective 
and  not  sufficiently  guarded  in  statinj^  it. 

Is  this  uniform  iaterpretation  of  the  law  of 
Christ  correct  ?  A  vigorous  writer  in  an  artide 
in  Frascr's  Magazine,  which  Wis  also  repub- 
lished in  our  own  Eclectic,  says  of  ''the  relig- 
ious argument,"  as  it  is  called,  "It  rests  upon 
one  solitary  passage  in  the  Gospels,  which  is 
quite  misinterpreted;  and  when  that  one  pas- 
sage is  rightly  understood,  it  becomes  clear  that 
no  word  is  found  in  the  Christian  Scriptures 
prejudging  the  question  of  divorce.  As  we  rend 
in  St.  M.ittliew — xix,  3— the  rii.iri.see.s  asked 
Jesus, '  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his 
wife Jbr  tvtry  canst T  which  'Moses  in  the  law' 
distinctly  allowed.  Observe;  the  question  is 
not  under  what  circumstance;  a  cottrt  of  law 
may  pronounce  a  divorce :  tiiat  lopic  is  not  even 
touched :  but  whether  a  A$aia$td  may  under  0II 
circumstances  use  the  liberty  given  him  by 
Moses,  of  taking  the  decision  tn/o  /its  own  hand. 
The  decuion  is,  '  Certainly  not ;  but  for  one 
grave  offense  only.'  Now,  that  reply  in  no  way 
touches  this  ar^ment;  for,  in  common  with  all 
Christendom,  we  refuse  to  the  husband  juris- 
diction evtn  in  that  extreme  case.  The  reply 
of  Jesus  did  but  put  a  moral  limitation  on  the 
jftwish  husband's  legal  power.  It  in  no  respect 
dealt  with  the  general  question  of  divorce  by  a 
public  court  of  law.  Heno^  upon  Christian 
grounds,  it  has  no  place  whatever  in  this  ar- 
gument" 

We  have  met  the  substance  of  this  exposition 

in  the  Westminster  Review  and  in  several  pub- 
lications in  our  own  country,  and  i1  i"?  at  Ira.st 
an  excellent  example  of  the  facility  uiiii  wiiich 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  may  perverted 
*  and  set  asi(,le.  Let  us  a  little  more  carefully 
examine  tlxe  teachings  of  our  Lord  on  this  sub- 
ject The  andent  law  allowed  the  Jews  to  put 
away  their  wives  by  writing  a  bill  of  divorce- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  to  particularize  the 
cases  in  which  this  was  allowed.  It  was  allowed, 
and  was,  therefore,  made  a  plea  for  trying  oar 
Lord.    St.  Mark  x,  3,  ct  sli/. 

"The  Pharisees  oune  to  him,  and  asked  him. 
Is  it  lawftd  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  ? 
tempting  him.  And  he  answered  and  said  unto 
them.  What  did  Moses  command  you?  .'^nd 
they  said,  Moses  suffered  to  write  a  bill  of  di- 
vorcement^ and  to  put  her  away.  And  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  them,  For  the  hardness 
of  your  hearts,  he  wrote  you  this  precept:  But 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  God  made 
them  male  and  female.  For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to 


his  wife;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  fleslir  so 
tlien  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  tiesh. 
What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let 

not  man  put  asunder." 
And  furthermore — 

"  In  the  house  his  disciples  asked  him  again  of 
the  same  matter.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Whose* 
ever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  marry  another,  , 
committeth  adultery  against  her.   And  if  a  wo-  1 
man  shall  put  away  her  husband,  and  be  married 
to  another,  she  commiteth  adultery.** 

To  this  St.  Luke  adds— 

"And  whosoever  marrieth  her  that  is  put 
away  from  her  husband,  committeth  adultery." 

Two  things  are  here  plainly  taught.  First, 
That  marriage  in  its  first  estate,  and  now  by  the 
Lord's  reiteration,  adndts  of  no  polygamy— 
"i/icy  twain  shall  Im  me fleskt*  excluding  ut-  ; 
terly  a  third  party  to  tliis  union.    But,  scrcndly. 
There  is  also  here  taught,  most  distinctly  and 
Strongly,  the  iiidktabMt  natare  of  marrbige. 
According  to  this  it  can  not  be  obliterated.  To 
put  away  a  wife  and  marry  another,  or  to  put  . 
away  a  faasband  and  many  another,  or  for  a  | 
thupd  party  to  marry  the  one  put  away,  is,  with- 
out any  equivocati(»i,  pronounced  to  be  an  act  | 
of  adultery. 

Again:  The  Gospd  bw  pemdts  one  stngie 
exception  only  to  the  stringency  of  this  rule.  I 
And  this  exception  cot^rms  tJu  ruU.   The  1 
marriage  1x>nd  may  be  disserved  upon  the  gTound  t 
of  adultery.   Dissolved,  we  say,  so  for  as  to 
permit  the  innocent  party  at  len.st  to  marr)-  , 
again  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other.    This  \ 
we  learn  from  several  passages.  St  Matthew^  I 
xix,  3,  ct  seq. — narrating  the  same  conversation  \ 
which  was  just  quoted  from  St  Mark's  Gospel, 
records  the  Lord's  declaration  as  follows : 

And  I  aay  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fomucifr  m.  and 
shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery :  and 
whoso  marrieth  her  whidi  is  put  away,  doth 
commit  adultery."  I 

Again  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ^Ta;t^lfw 
v,  31,  32,  the  Lord  thus  declared  his  will  without 
reference  to  any  spedBc  question : 

"  It  lialh  been  said.  Whosoever  shall  put  a  .v.iy 
his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  divorce- 
ment: but  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  f 
shall  put  away  bis  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  ' 
fornication,  causetli  her  to  commit  adulter}', 
and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced, 
committeth  adultery.*' 

This  exception  of  adultery  proves  the  general 
rule  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  It  is 
the  sole  exception.  This  has  been  declared  hy 
Divine  authority  to  be  the  one  only  cause  whk^ 
can  be  urged  to  dissolve  the  marriage  rdatioa.  ' 
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"  UoBaima  to  the  Lamb  once  slain  1" 
TUa  ts  die  Mtng  they  sing ; 

And  halleluiahs,  loud  and  lung, 
Through  heaven's  high  arches  ring. 

O,  notes  of  joy  from  anp;el  hrurpSi 

O,  peace  and  rest  etci  tial  ! 
O,  pearlj  gitBi  and  streets  of  gaiA, 

O,  pastures  ever  vernal  I 
Land  where  all  tears  are  wiped  away. 

Would  God  I  were  in  thee  I 
My  prisoned  heart  such  longing  bath. 

It  dwells  no  more  with  me. 


LINKS  WITH  HEAVEN. 


Except  apon  this  ground,  every  divorce  which 
allowt  fhe  parties  to  marry  again,  contradicts 
the  Lord's  law,  for  the  parties  are  still,  by  tlie 
light  of  the  Divine  law,  husband  and  wife. 
There  may  have  been  certain  obstacles  existing 
at  ike  Hmt  of  marriage,  such  as  consanguinity 
within  the  forbidden  degrees,  insanity,  idiocy, 
etc.,  either  of  which,  it  is  g^encrally  a,2;reed  by 
jurists,  invaiiiUte  the  marriage  from  the  begin- 
ning; and  the  proof  of  which  antfaoriaes  the 
court  to  declare  it  to  be  null  .md  void ;  and 
there  may  be  certain  cases  of  intolerable  bard- 
ship  which  nay  fully  justify  the  court  Ibr  the 
protection  of  an  injund  cltiseu  in  jffxa&ag  a 
separation  a  mensa  et  thoro,  or,  as  the 
I  i-  rench  term  it,  separation  dc  corps j  but  in  the 
I  light  of  tiie  Divine  law  no  obstacle  or  event 
i  whatever  which  may  arise  after  the  marriage 
can  interfere  to  procure  a  divorce  by  which  the 
marriage  is  utterly  dissolveci,  and  the  innocent 
person  is  allowed  to  marry  agala»  savfng  only 
this  one  of  connubial  infidelity.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  Divine  law  of  divorce,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  law  of  the  Church.  In  another 
article  we  purpose  tO  consider  the  question  in 
its  social  reladoos. 


THE  HEAVENLY  JERUSALEM. 


My  spirit's  home,  Jerusalem, 
Woidd  God  I  were  in  thee! 

This  earth-bound  heart  such  longing  hsth, 

It  dwells  no  more  with  me. 
O  happy  day,  O  blessed  hour, 

When  on  my  raptured  eyes 
Thy  glories  break,  and  thy  im  towers, 
C%  of  God,  arise  1 

O  what  a  host,  Jeramten, 

Thy  J.ispcr  walls  inT-jld  ; 
How  blest  are  they  who  walk  thy  streets, 
Thf  streets  of  shbdng  gold  I 

Redtcmed  from  all  the  earth  they  conw^ 
And  round  the  white  throne  stand 

With  blood-washed  robes,  and  staixy  crowns 
And  pahns  in  every  hand. 

Prophets  and  holy  priests  to  God, 

And  martyrs  who  have  died 
Amid  the  tortore  and  the  flame, 

Within  thy  w.ills  abide. 

On  earth  they  bore  the  tyrant's  yoke 
And  bowed  beneath  the  cross, 

Yet,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus'  name^ 
Counted  all  thioigt  bat  dross. 

And  now,  their  prayers  arc  lost  in  praise. 

And  day  and  night  they  cry — 
**  Blessing  and  honor,  jiowcr  and  mig^ 

Be  to  the  Lord  Most  High." 


Our  God  in  heaven  from  that  holy  place 
To  each  of  us  an  angel -guide  has  given  ; 

But  mothers  of  dead  children  have  more  grace — 
For  tbej  give  angels  to  Ihdr  God  and  heaven. 

How  can  a  mother^  heart  fed  cold  or  weary, 

Ktiowing  her  dearer  self  safe,  liappy,  warm  ? 
How  can  she  feel  her  road  too  dark  or  drearj-, 
Who  knows  her  treasure  sheltered  from  the  storm  ? 

1  To w  can  she  sin  ?  Our  hearts  may  be  unheedln|^ 

Our  God  forgot,  our  holy  saints  defied  ; 
But  can  a  mother  hear  her  dead  child  pteadiog^ 
And  dmist  those  litfle  angd  hands  aside  ? 

Those  little  hands  stretched  down  to  draw  her  ever 
Nearer  to  God  my  mother-love.   We  sll 

Are  blind  and  weak ;  yet  surely  she  cnn  never. 
With  such  a  stake  in  heaven,  fail  or  fail. 

She  knows  that,  when  the  mighty  aqgeU  raise 
Chorus  m  heaven,  one  little  aOver  tone 

Is  her«  forever  ;  that  one  little  praise, 

Otic  little  liajipy  voice,  i,*  all  her  nvm. 

We  may  not  sec  her  sacred  crown  of  honor, 

But  all  the  angels  flitting  to  and  fro 
Pause  smiling  as  they  pass  ;  they  look  upon  her 

As  mother  of  an  angel  whom  they  know. 

One  whom  they  left  nestled  at  Mary's  feet — 
The  diOdren'S  place  in  heaven- ^ho  softly  Aigi 

A  little  chant  to  please  them,  slow  and  sweet, 
Or,  smiling,  strokes  their  little  folded  wings; 

Or  gives  them  her  white  lilies  or  her  beads 
To  play  with ;  yet,  in  spite  of  flower  or  songi 

They  often  lift  a  wistful  look  that  pleads, 

And  ask  her  why  their  mother  stays  so  long. 

Then  our  dear  Queen  makes  answer  she  will  call 
Her  very  soon ;  meanwhile  they  are  beguiled 

To  wait  and  listen  while  she  tells  them  all 
A  stor)-  of  her  Jesus  as  a  child 

Ah !  saints  in  heaven  may  pray  with  earnest  will, 
And  pity  for  their  weak  and  erring  brothers ; 

Yet  there  is  praj-cr  in  heaven  niore  tender  stiil  — 
The  little  children  pleadtug  for  their  ouHber. 


c 
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A  FLEA  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

A MOTHER  has  jtist  come  in  with  her  little 
girl.  As  it  is  vacation,  and  we  are  natu* 
rally  fond  of  children,  will  we  take  charge  of  the 
child  for  the  day?  We  consent  on  condition 
that  we  are  to  amnse  or  Instruct  just  as  -we  see 
fit.  Amuse  ?  wliat  can  we  do  with  a  little  fairy 
in  white  dress  and  delicate  slippers?  A 'mo- 
ment's thought  and  we  have  rescued  from  the 
garret  the  high  chair  which  tradition  saith  we 
once  occupied.  Placing  llic  little  prisoner  in 
the  pillory  with  a  book  of  prints,  and  the  school- 
ma'am's  injunction,  *'doB't  dbturb  the  school,** 
wc  resume  the  pen.  The  pictures  amuse  for  a 
few  moments,  then  the  face  is  lifted  with  a 
queitlioning  what-next  expression. 

There  is  a  gargling  stream  at  the  loot  of  the 
gartlcn,  Summer-dried  to  the  depth  of  a  child's 
foot  What  a  wealth  of  treasure  is  bidden  in 
its  shelving  banks,  under  Mi  coloKd  ttones,  in 
the  dwarf  trees  that  hang  over,  where  al  Spring- 
tide the  water  floweti ! 

But  what  woiUd  my  dainty  fairy  do  among 
such  surroundings?  A  momentfs  irresolution, 

a  <;lance  at  the  face  settling  into  a  blank  ex- 
pression, and  the  delicate  robingsi  are  laid  aside 
for  a  motley  outfit  for  which  we  have  levied  on 
every  trunk  in  the  house.  You  should  have 
8e*n  how  the  red  roses  bloomed  in  the  snow 
of  the  little  cheek,  as  the  heart  of  the  child 
leaped  toward  Its  freedom.  Of  course  our 
thoughts  leap  up  in  little  jets  of  merriment  at 
the  odd  figure  under  the  large  shaker  that  sways 
bob  and  sinker  fashion  on  the  little  bead.  Sit- 
ting here  in  the  shade,  snatdies  of  song,  a  lav^ 
come  floating  in;  these  awaken  a  chain  of 
thought  that  runs  back  to  our  own  chiklhood. 
Now  the  little  <me  comes  laboring  toward  me 
like  a  boat  under  filU  aidl,  one  shoe  in  hand, 
with  the  reasonable  requefit  that  the  other  be 
untied.  Of  course  we  comply,  and  place  the 
white  fieet  in  die  warm  sandy  shallows.  Fi^w 
ment  for  our  trouble  falls  on  our  heart  OS  we 
listen  to  the  silvery  chime  of  laughter. 

And  now  let  us  adc  if  the  chlMren  are  injured 
by  a  free  intecoourse  with  nature — seasons  when 
the  limbs  can  no  longer  feel  the  steel  ban<is  of 
restraint,  when  the  clothes  are  of  such  material 
that  no  fear  of  spi^ng  fidls  on  the  glad  spring- 
ing heart. 

There  is  a  sand-bank  and  brook  in  the  back- 
ground of  our  ideal  home,  where  the  children 
come  and  go,  where  the  small  bands  seek  for 
treasures,  and  find  them,  indeed,  to  wear  on 
cheek  and  in  the  heart  through  life,  even  health 
and  golden  memories.  Make  the  children  happy, 
and  the  heart  will  throw  out  bloom  of  goodness, 


in  time  bow  sweetly  with  fruitage.    O,  happr 
memories,  .sweet  perennial  flowers,  no  hard  > 
stones  of  experience  can  crush  out  your  beauti*  | 
ful  life !  ' 

Now  that  "the  little  child  hath  led,"  we  will 
walk  through  olden  paths  again,  not  all  bright ;  1 
but  CkMi  has  visited  us  in  the  past  tiiat  our  | 
heart  might  l)e  moved  with  tenderness  toward 
die  helpless  ones.   God  pity  the  hand  that  will- 
fully tortures  the  soul  lying  as  utterly  in  iis 
power  as  the  trembling,  timid  bird  that  you  hold 
with  tender  clasp  in  the  hollow  of  \  our  palm ! 
We  have  seen  strong  fingers  that  seemed  to 
know  where  to  touch  the  main  springs  of  the  I 
soul,  to  press  them  even  to  .igony.  Not  wilfolly, 
we  had  commenced  to  write,  how  can  those 
words  be  trutbfuUy  uttered?   We  have  seen 
^Hdren  persistently  tortured  till  the  spirit  | 
seemed  to  rise  unexpectedly  as  the  deer  at  bay. 

^*Wait  till  1  am  a  man,"  we  heard  ground 
from  between  firmly  set  teeth  on  such  an  occa-  j 
sion.   "Wait  till  I  am  strong  enough."   Ay,  | 
the  tiny  arm  grew  strong  enongh,  but  God 
touched  tliat  heart  and  taught  it  the  meanness 
of  mere  brute  force.  We  often  ^nk  of  die  | 
merciful  provision  in  the  old  Mosaic  law,  that  > 
the  horse  and  ox  should  not  be  yoke-fellows, 
the  swift  and  mettlesome  with  the  slow  and 
patient,  and  wish  there  had  been  some  provi- 
sion as  merciful  made  for  man.    How  the  soul 
frets  and  chates  because  the  body  fails  to  keep 
pace  with  its  operations  1  We  find  ouft  spirit  | 
laying  out  for  our  hinds  daily  more  tlian  they 
can  do,  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  think 
than  fo  work.  I 

Are  we  not  somedines  unreasonable  in  the 
requisitions  we  lay  upon  the  children  ?    Do  we 
try  to  make  just  allowance  for  the  immature  1 
judgment^  the  feeble  fhune?  We  bad  a  doll  I 
lad  to  whom  we  had  endeavored  to  teach  the 
elements  of  arithmetic  1"!  ^nr  soul  should  have 
been  "  exercised  unto  ali  patience."    He  £aikd 
to  grasp  the  oA^peated  tnitt ;  wearied,  at  last,  | 
a  sharp  rebuke  fell.    "I  am  doing  as  well  as  I 
can,"  was  the  truthful  answer.   "Yes,  as  well 
as  he  could,"  and  that  is  all  God  tequfres  of  any 
of  us.    "If  any  man  lack  wi-sdom,  let  him  ask  , 
of  God  who  giveth  liberally  and  upbrafdeth 
not;"  but  we  must  send  a  sharp  arrow  of  re-  , 
proof  at  die  poor  soul  that  comes  to  our  fount"  { 
ain  of  knowledge. 

We  often  fail  to  find  the  main  springs  of  a 
child's  actions,  fail  to  appreciate  its  motives, 
and  so  censure  where  we  should  pnise,  punish  | 
where  we  should  only  pity.  Do  you  know-  how 
heavily  a  slight  blow  sometimes  ^tlls?  It  seems  I 
as  If  the  chastening  hand  leached  Arough  the 
thin  partitbn  wall  of  flesh,  and  atmck  home  to  | 
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the  sensitix'e  heart  We  can  still  feel  the  surg- 
ings  of  a  great  wave  that  swept  over  our  soul 
on  such  an  occasion.  Left  to  keep  hoase  fi>r  a 
lady,  we  prepared  at  cvenini^  wliat  wc  consid- 
ered a  very  tastefully  arranged  supper  table,  set- 
ting it  in  a  room  whose  windows  opened  on  the 
street;  then,  with  tlie  kettle  singing  on  the  fire, 
sat  down  with  happy  thoughts  flitting  like  swal- 
lows through  our  soul.    With  the  first  footfall 

we  flew  lo  the  ctoor,  and  received  a  sharp 

rap  on  tite  cheek  as  salutation.  Childlike,  we 
did  not  know  the  lights  within  threw  tlic  home 
picture  out  in  bold  relief,  revealing  a  cloth 
awzy,  and  taUe  with  ratlwr  neager  appoint- 
ments. No  sharp  crj'  of  pain,  no  tears  ;  when 
the  heart  is  wounded  the  body  mufiies  its  voice 
of  pnin,  and  the  spirit  seeks  a  covert  to  pant  in 
anguish  alone. 

Are  we  not  often  indiscreet  in  otir  accusa- 
tions ?  Why  should  we  not  be  careful  in  deal- 
ing with  children  not  to  wound  thehr  sense  of 
honor.  Pnssiljly  our  sensitiveness  on  this  point 
arises  from  a  picture  of  a  spectacled  old  lady 
with  a  lap  full  of  silver — the  good  old  silver 
dollars  that  slid  from  her  hand  with  a  heavy 
rin^  on  their  fellows  in  the  mysterious  depths 
of  a  stocking.  Then  came  smaller  change — 
shillings— five,  six,  seven.  *»Yea,  one  is  miss- 
ing! The  child  must  have  taken  It!"  And 
t!iosc  spectacles  round  into  terrible  orbs  to  the 
eyes  of  ttie  child  as  the  search  goes  on ;  but, 
lo  I  a  vifonms  shake  of  the  oU  lad/s  arm  sends 
the  coin  s;->inning  across  the  room  from  a  fold 
in  the  large  sleeve. 

We  frequently  do  injustice  in  thwarting  the 
innocent  desires,  in  laughing  a^  or  depriving 
the  little  one  of  some  object  upon  which  it  has 
fixed  its  affections.  We  remember  a  little  four- 
year  old  who  had  come  off  oonqnerw  over  two 
or  three  who  had  tried  to  dress  him  for  the  day. 
Finding  him  rolled  up  like  a  Inl!  among  the 
pillows,  after  repeated  efforts  we  won  him  to  us, 
and  again  the  lip  qwvered  and  the  eyes  tmmmed, 
V  '.it  not  with  passion,  as  he  told  the  story  of  his 
wrongs.  "  Auntie  bad  cut  both  pockets  "  from 
tlic  bo/s  font  outfit.  The  voice  foltered  with 
the  declaration,  **•  I  would  rather  have  the  pockets 
\'.ithotU  the  coat,  tlian  the  coat  without  the 
pockets."   Of  course,  what  boy  would  not  ? 

It  seems  an  act  of  vandalism  to  deprive  an- 
other of  a  joy ;  no  matter  in  what  shape  the 
o!)ject  may  be,  touch  not  the  heart's  peculiar 
treasure!  You  smile  as  the  little  boy  rings  his 
baby  fingers  in  the  straps  of  bis  first  1)00ts, 
pi'!!s  tl;em  on  alone,  and  ttick^  t^.e  tinv  pants  in 
to  show  their  crimson  tops  ;  but  I  pity  the  per- 
son who  takes  no  interest  in  the  \*sf%  deep 
satisfaction^  as  he  comes  to  you  with  hands 


thrust  into  the  little  pockets  filled  with  "trash," 
it  may  be,  to  the  annoyance  of  tidy  mothers 
and  fostidious  aunts.  Thank  God  that,  though 
poor  in  this  world's  goods,  you  have  the  power 
to  make  the  children  happy,  to  pnvc  them  a 
store  of  golden  memories.  O,  how  mucii  better 
to  lay  up  treasure  in  diose  youi^  hearts,  to 
spend  a  portion  of  the  time  in  making'  them 
happy,  than  to  toil,  toil,  toil,  for  the  children  to 
squanderl  So  God  teaches  us  there  is  a  better 
portion  to  strive  for  than  gold  that  poisheth. 

Aunt  Rebecca,  who  is  looking  over  OUT 
shoulder,  suggests  that  we  speak  of  the  relig- 
kms  training  of  the  young.  We  mean  to,  hold- 
injT  in  our  heart  of  hearts  a  grudge  against  the 
aforesaid,  and  mean  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  it-~Aunt  Rebecca,  who  compelled  us 
to  learn  verses  in  the  Bible  while  walking  in  a 
cold  room  "for  exercise,"  made  us  commit  the 
genealogy  from  Abraham  to  Joseph  for  drawing 
n  charraal  caricature  00  Stmday;  who  took 
credit  to  herself  for  every  tiny  wild  flower  of 
goodness  that  ever  opened  in  our  soul,  but 
credited  as  a  development  of  "original  sin  "  our 
inability  to  sit  stIU  during  the  two  lionrs'  sermon, 
following  the  moming  excccises  after  an  interval 
of  an  hour. 

We  remember  the  mischief-loving,  warm- 
hearted boy  over  whose  young  life  .Aunt  Re- 
becca exercised  entire  control.  To-da\-  v,  c  h  ok 
upon  a  cold  eye  that  never  moistens  to  hear  the 
love  of  the  AU-Mercifol,  upon  a  Hp  tbat  wears 
that  sneering,  sinister  expression  that  tc"s  it, 
ready  to  break  out  in  expressions  of  open  in- 
fidelity. We  do  Mt  know  bow  far  the  religious 
should  enter  into  the  daily  teachings  of  the 
child;  hut  never,  never  should  that  he  learned 
as  a  task  that  the  child  will  learn  with  pleasure 
if  rightly  presented.  Do  not  let  the  tear  blisters 
on  the  pages  of  the  little  Bible  testify  against 
you ;  do  not  weave  for  the  yonng  mind  a  trnin 
of  bitter  associations  that  shall  ruu  through  all 
the  sweet  lessons  of  Scripture^  and  be  awakened 
a  thousand  times  in  after  life.  Do  not  tl-.rust 
some  bard  "stone"  of  doctrine  into  the  little 
soft  hands  uplifted  pleadingly  for  ''the  bread  of 
Bfe."  The  heart  of  the  child  will  Oi  t  n  eagerly, 
thirstily  as  the  flower  that  drinks  in  tlic  dew  of 
heaven,  to  receive  instruction  dropped  from 
hiving  lips. 

Greatkk^s  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  pos- 
session of  lofty  powers  or  great  gifts,  but  in 
using  these  powers  with  an  appreciative  and 

gratcfid  mind  to  tlie  glon,-  of  Cod.  He  is 
greatest  who  consecrates  every  gift  which  he 
possesses  to  his  Maker,  and  by  that  coosccra- 
tiott  promotes  his  praise  and  honor 
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JOHN  KEPLER. 

(OONCLVBHr) 

KEPLER,  ia  bis  phHoaoptiical  speculations, 
held  that  each  phnetw.is  moved  by  an  in- 
dwelling ioteUigence,  but  as  bis  discoveries  pro- 
ceeded, he  WW,  more  and  more  deariy,  that  this 
was  impossible,  that  no  Spirit  sliort  of  Otnnii>- 
otence  and  Omniscience  could  perform  svtch  a 
task.  The  accelerated  motion  near  the  sun 
conviDced  him  that  the  moving^  power  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sun,  and  this  he  tonic  to  be 
physical.  If  the  earth  is  a  magnet,  why  not 
the  sna  ?  If  the  earth  can  give  a  certun  direi> 
tion  to  the  needle,  why  not  the  sun  to  the  plan- 
ets ?  Tlie  alternate  nearing  and  recedinir  can 
be  acconnted  for  by  the  play  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  and  ia  necessary  when  the  planet  now 
turns  the  one,  now  the  other  of  its  poles  toward 
the  snn  ;  the  orbital  motion  of  the  planet  is  un- 
derstood if  we  suppose  that  the  moving  power 
of  4he  sun  Itself  waves  in  the  sanoe  direction 
with  the  planets,  and  this  is  the  case  if  tlie  sun 
rotates.  Thus  Kepler  conjectured,  from  theo- 
reUcal  causes,  the  revolution  of  the  sun  on  its 
axis,  and  this  was  established  a  few  years  later 
by  ol  servinir  the  spots  in  the  sun  by  means  of 
ll»e  telescope. 

There  was  on«  more  difficidty ;  his  accurate 
observations  had  convinced  him  that  the  dr's- 
tances  of  the  flantts  did  not  fully  correspond 
to  tlie  nve  regular  bodies,  and  he  coold^  more- 
over, see  no  reason  for  the  diminution  of  the 
planctar)'  motions  correspondins;  to  tlieir  dis- 
tances from  the  sun,  when,  lo !  a  new  idea  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  firom  the  tradition  of  andent 
Greek  philosophy.  It  was  said  of  I'ythagoras, 
that  he  had  discovered  the  numerical  propcnr- 
tions  of  the  harmonies  of  sonnd,  and  applied 
them  to  the  explanation  of  the  distances  of  the 
planets.  Plato  had  developed  the  same  idea 
more  fully  in  his  speculations  on  the  structure 
irf  the  world ;  Kepler  now  turned  to  the  same 
idea.  The  work  of  the  Greek  Ptolemy  suet- 
pcsted  Rtill  more  new  ideas  to  him ;  by  laborious 
mathematical  calculations  he  established  the 
fact,  tint  the  planetary  motions  as  seen  fi  ont 
the  sun  represent  exactly  the  proportions  of  the 
harmonies  of  sounds.  In  the  progress  of  his 
investigations  laid  down  in  Us  Harmonies  of 
the  world,  he  discovered,  May  18,  1618,  the  ex- 
act relation  of  the  distances  of  the  planets  to 
their  times,  which  is  known  as  the  third  law  of 
Kepler;  namdy,  the  squares  of  the  periodic 
time  of  the  planets  arc  proportional  to  the  cubes 
of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun.  Of  this 
ffiscovery  be  said :  I  may  well  wait  a  century 
for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  six  thousand 


years  for  an  oljscrver."  With  the  discover)'  of 
the  Law  of  the  Great  Harmony  Kepler  con- 
sidered his  calling  as  fulfilled.  In  a  childlike 
prayer  he  thanked  his  Creator  for  revealing  to  \ 
him  his  mysteries,  and  for  letting  him  enf'>y  the 
worlcs  of  his  hands.  Truth  ever  discloses  her-  ; 
self  to  the  earnest  and  patient  seeker.  i 

His  discoveries  led  him  to  look  also  on  astrol- 
ogj'  from  a  new  jwint  of  view.    Every  boc'v  ox-  ' 
pected  of  the  imperial  mathematician  that  he  i 
should  not  only  foretell  the  weather  ior  many  j 
year?  to  come,  but  also  the  events  of  the  world, 
the  deaths  of  princes,  the  fortunes  of  States, 
war  and  peace,  et&  The  wealthy  dtizens  of 
Groetz  paid  him  high  prices  for  reading  for 
them  in  the  stars  the  fortunes  of  their  children.  ' 
That  astrology,  as  generally  practiced,  rested  cn  i 
no  foundation  Kepler  ireely  admitted  ;  when  be  > 
could  not  avoid  practicini;  it  himself,  he  over- 
came his  repugnance  to  it  the  best  way  he 
could.    When  asked  what  this  or  that  new  sUr 
portended,  he  replied  that  it  portended  for  booic* 
sellers  great  disquiet  and  gain,  as  ever}*  theo- 
logian, philosopher,  medicus,  and  mathematicns 
would  read  its  prophecy  in  his  own  way,  and 
publish  the  result  in  a  book.    Yet  while  he  i>os- 
itively  denier!  that  inili\idnal  events  were  de- 
termined by  tlie  position  of  the  stars,  he  be-  ; 
lieved,  nevertheless,  that  they  exerted  a  great  | 
influence  on  man  and  nature.    He  illustr  'cd 
this  his  idea  by  rousic.  As  its  bartnooies  excite 
powerfully  men  and  even  animals,  so  the  posi*  j 
tion  of  the  stars  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other,  the  convergence  of  their  rays  under  cer- 
tain angles,  influences  the  souls  of  oien  and 
the  earth.  \ 

Kepler's  scientific  cfTiTts  have  met  with  a 
memorable  and  instructive  treatment.  Kepler 
considered  his  main  calling  as  a  philosophical 
one,  but  posterity  has  appreciated  only  his 
mathcmaticr^I,   his  opifcnl,  and  stcreomctncal 
labors — his  philosophical  speculations  are  for-  , 
gotten.  He  considered  his  mathematical  talent 
as  tlie  infurior  ori,Mn,  wliile  ])0stcritv  has  judijed 
that  his  mathematical  talents  were  superior  to  j 
his  philosophical.   Laplace,  Kepler's  great  sac* 
cessor,  finds  it  humiliating  for  the  human  mind  1 
that  this  really  great  man  took  delight,  in  his 
very  latest  works,  in  chimerical  speculations, 
which  be  considered  as  the  very  soul  of  as- 
tronomy: but  he  forgets  that  if  Kepler's  mind 
had  not  been  thus  peculiarly  constituted,  if  he 
had  not  been  possessed  of  so  powerful  an  im- 
agination, if  he  had  not  believed  so  firmly  in  an  | 
Intcllii^ence  penetrating  the  universe,  we  should 
in  all  probability  not  possess  Kepler's  laws.  It 
wa,s,  after  all,  his  philosophical  turn  that  really  \ 
fiructified  his  mathematiad  talent  His  ph>lo>  , 
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sopbical  speculations  cooatUuted  the  fntne  by 

I     means  of  which  alooe  he  succeeded  in  convert- 

I  ing  the  ill-arraQged  materials  of  observatioa 
into  a  beatitUal  and  STinmetricat  structure.  The 
frame  has  been  broken  down,  while  the  ftnict- 

'     urc  remains  for  all  times  to  come. 

Yea,  evea  many  of  Kepler's  philosophical 
views  can  not  be  given  up  wltbout  great  loss 
to  science ;  ns.  for  example,  thnt  measure  and 
law  that  are  innate  in  the  human  mind  not  only, 
but  also  in  things,  are  the  verjr  realizations  of 
divine  ideas.  And  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
s'.rLii^-'jle  then  was  about  nothing  less  than  the 
overthrow  of  the  basis  of  the  universally  re- 
ceived system  of  the  world,  the  eradication  of 
errors  of  thousand  years'  standings,  and  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  religious  dogmas,  the 
vindication  of  free  inquiry  over  against  the  nar- 
row prejudices  of  Church  and  schools :  we  shall 
readily  see  that  they  only  could  boldly  venture 
upon  the  struggle  who  fully  believed  themselves 

1  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  connection  of  all 
things,  and  to  create  a  new  system.    To  theo- 

!  logical  friends,  who  warned  liim  to  make  war 
with  the  Copernican  tlieory  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Church,  who  counsc!ed  him  to  confine  himself 
to  mathematics  and  to  promulgate  this  theory 
only  as  a  hypothesis,  and  to  leave  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  with  the  theologi- 
ans, he  replied  "  that  philosophy  is  free,  that 
with  philosophy  only  reasons  and  not  opinions 
have  any  weight,  that  holier  than  all  saints  is 
tn;th."  "  Pray  leave  the  Iloly  Ghost  out  of  the 
ques-Jon,  and  do  not  mock  him  as  if  be  was 
tc?.i,  hincj  physics." 

In  li:s  Introduction  to  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Motions  of  Mars  he  says:  "It  is  not  the 
design  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  teach  physics 
or  astronomy ;  they  speak  the  language  of  com- 
mon life,  and  use  natural  things  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  heavenly  truths  ;  the  astronomer  who 
rcl'utes  the  prevailing  errors  and  shows  the  true 
Structure  of  tiie  world,  praises  the  divine  good- 
ness  arc!  vrisdom  not  less  acceptaWy.  But  who 
is  too  duil  to  comprehend  tlie  teachings  of  as- 
tronomy, or  too  weak  to  believe  in  the  Copeml* 
can  system  without  injury  to  his  faith,  htm  1 
ailvise  to  let  this  sulijcct  alone,  to  condemn  also 
tl)c  tenets  of  philosophy,  to  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness, to  look  at  the  starry  heavens  whh  the  only 
eyes  he  has.  and  to  praise  his  Creator — his  serv- 
ice will  not  be  less  acceptable  than  that  of  the 
astronomer,  whom  God  has  privileged  to  see 
more  clearly  with  die  eyes  of  his  reason  and  to 

1     praise  him  in  his  own  way." 

To  the  schoolmen,  who  urged  him  to  com- 
plete his  astronomical  tables  and  not  to  lose  his 


time  with  philosophical  speculations,  he  said: 

"Do  not  take  away  from  me  my  q^reatest  de- 
light, and  make  not  a  mere  calculator  out  of 
me ;  the  knowledge  for  which  the  human  mind 
longs  is  coextensive  with  the  universe;  who- 
ever has  no  desire  to  discover  the  causes  of 
what  he  sees  Is  spiritually  dead,  and  is  ignorant 
of  the  fiwt  that  free  inquiry  is  to  the  mind  the 
same  that  singinflj  is  to  the  bird.  Knnw  inij  from 
experience  that  the  knowledge  of  truth  goes 
only  through  error,  ilic  philosopher  is  modest, 
and  looking  back,  at  the  close  of  )iis  life,  upon 
his  first  laliors,  he  rejoices  in  the  circuitous  way 
by  which  he  finally  arrived  while  groping  in  the 
dark  at  the  door  (ttsok  which  some  rays  beamed 
upon  him.  He  knows  also  that  the  individual 
mind  has  its  limits,  but  he  believes  the  more 
firmly  that  Divine  Providence  leads  the  human 
fiimity  on  from  one  step  to  another.  Happy  is 
he  who  siirreeds  in  outstripping:  hts  fellow-men 
in  comprehending  the  causes  of  things,  and  thus 
thinking  over  the  divine  ideas." 

He  removed  to  Prague,  as  we  have  se?  n  ;  tlils 
involved  him  in  new  embarrassments,  as  he  had 
to  seii  his  wife's  property  far  below  its  real  value, 
and  the  Empeioi^  promise^  that  his  Styrian 
salary  would  be  continued,  was  not  Icept :  for 
the  support  of  his  constantly  increasing  family 
he  depended  oa  Tycho's  lavor  alone,  and  afVer 
the  tatter's  eaily  death  he  had  to  share  his 
scanty  earnings  with  his  heirs.  As  im]Hrial 
mathematician  he  had  been  promised  a  respect- 
able salary,  but  it  was  not  paid,  and  he  had 
often  to  wait  whole  days  in  the  imperial  tre.ts- 
ury  without  getting  a  dollar.  Disease  visited 
his  family,  and  three  of  his  children  died  of 
small-pox.  "I  have  no  more  strength  left  to 
calculate."  he  wrote  at  the  death  of  ins  third 
child  ;  *'  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  harmony  of 
the  heavens,  where  alone  there  is  rest  for  me." 

More  than  once  he  inquired  at  Tiibingen 
whether  there  was  no  \-acant  chair  for  him  there. 
He  was  for  some  time  even  willing  to  study 
medicine,  if  he  oonld  thereby  succeed  in  getting 
a  professorshi]?.  But  his  friends  cnnld  not  en- 
courage him ;  be  was  mistrttsted,  his  orthodoxy 
was  suspected,  because  he  corresponded  with 
several  learned  Jesuits  and  had  not- subscribed 
the  Formula  Concordiae.  Therefore  he  h:^d  to 
suffer  actual  want  "  1  write  almanacs,  which  is 
a  little  better  tiian  begging;  the  honor  of  his 
imperial  m.ajcsty  is  moreover  saved  thereby,  as 
his  mathematician  would  have  to  die  of  hunger 
without  ft**  When  Matthias  succeeded  Rudolf, 
he  no  lontjer  received  any  thing,  .and  to  make 
his  cup  full  to  overflowintj  his  wite  died,  whereby 
tlie  care  of  the  family  devolved  upon  him  alone. 
The  mathematician  of  bis  imperial  majesty  and 
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astronomer  of  the  holy  Romnn  empire  saw  him- 
seit  compelied  to  accept  a  professorsiiip  ia  tlie 
gymnasium  of  LInz  fnm  die  Aostrian  estates. 
But  hero  .1  new  mortification  was  in  store  for 
Mm.  The  pastor  of  the  Evani:jelica!  Church  at 
Linz  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
because  he  had  expressed  doubts  on  the  ubiqahy 
of  Christ's  body.  He  appealed  to  the  consist- 
ory of  Stuttgart,  but  was  turned  off,  implored 
the  protecti<Hi  of  die  theological  Faculty  of  Tu> 
bingen,  but  this  body  sided  with  the  consistory — 
imconditional  submission  to  the  teachinq's  of  the 
Church  and  an  unqualified  renunciation  of  tlie 
right  of  private  judgment  were  fequired  of  him 
as  the  j  ricc  of  his  reinstatement  This  be 
would  not  pay. 

He  married  <^aia  and  improved  thereby  his 
domestic  affairs  considerably,  but  this  his  com- 
fortable cnnc!ttion  was  soon  interrupted  again  by 
a  fearful  storm  of  a  peculiar  character.  His 
mother  in  Leooberg  was  charged  by  a  neighbor 
with  witchcraft  and  brought  a  suit  for  slander. 
Kep!er  hastened  to  the  succor  of  hi"?  nmther, 
but  tiie  suit  was  so  protracted  that  he  bad  to 
return  to  Line  before  a  final  verdict  could  be 
h.id :  in  the  fifth  year  the  case  took  a  \  cry  dan- 
gerous turn,  and  the  defendant  was  ready  to 
prove  tiie  charge.  Whoever  was  sick  in  Leon- 
berg,  and  could  not  be  cured,  was  ready  to  tes- 
tify that  he  liad  lieen  bewitched  by  ^Trs,  Kei>ler. 
Her  second  son,  a  tinner,  and  her  son-in-law,  a 
preacher,  gave  her  u(>— the  torture  and  stake 
^vere  in  prospect.  Without  inform'n<^  any  one 
of  the  cause,  Kepler  left  Linz  again  and  hastened 
to  the  rescue  of  his  mother.  He  studied  the 
laws  and  the  views  t)f  the  most  celebrated  ju- 
rists to  qualify  himself  to  conduct  the  defense 
of  hi.s  mother,  and  finally  succeeded.  The  Law 
Faculty  of  Tiibingen  decided  that  the  proob 
were  not  strong  enough  to  justify  the  application 
of  the  torture — the  instruments  were  merely  to 
be  shown  her,  in  order  to  "frighten  a  confession 
out  of  her."  On  the  38th  of  September,  ifiat, 
the  aged  woman  went  through  this  procos.s. 
maintained  her  innocence,  and  was  acquitted. 
Kepler  returned  to  Linx  after  an  absence  of  fif- 
teen months  with  a  thoroughly  drained  purse. 

His  former  troubles  returned  ;  in  order  to  get 
a  pittance  of  a  salary  lie  had  to  make  expensive 
journeys  to  Vienna,  to  Prague— he  received 
orders  on  dilTcrcnt  cities  of  the  empire,  that 
obliged  bim  to  visit  them,  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  usual  disappointment  In  the  majority  of 
cases i  and  yet  he  declined  an  honorable  call  to 
IJolot^a  as  well  as  one  to  the  court  of  James  of 
England — while  he  was  ail  the  time  in  constant 
dread  of  having  the  edicts  agaiut  Protestants 
applied  to  his  own  case^  and  to  loM'by  one  stroke 


of  the  pen  all  his  dues.  Once  only  Fortune 
changed  her  frowns  and  smiied  upon  bim.  In 
1638  there  appeared  an  edict  which  commanded 
all  Protestants  of  Upi>er  Austria  to  recall  thdr 
children  from  Protestant  schools  in  order  to 
have  them  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  had  obeyed  the  edict  A 
number  of  Kepler's  personal  friends  furnished 
his  oldest  son  Louis  with  money  and  sent  bim 
secretly  to  Tiibingen,  that  Us  &tber  might  be 
able  to  swear  trothfiilly  tiiat  lie  did  not  know 
where  his  son  was. 

When  Wallenstein  became  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, Ferdhiand  H  transferred  Kepler  to  hia 
ser\'ice  and  gave  him  an  order  for  12.000  florins 
on  the  ducal  exchequer,  and  Kepler  removed 
thus  in  1628  from  Linz  to  Sagan  in  Silesia, 
Wallenstein's  residence.  Tiiere  he  was,  indeed, 
safe  as  a  Protestant,  but  in  other  respects  his 
condition  did  not  change  for  the  better.  Kepler 
seems  to  have  been  too  consdentiovs  to  enter 
into  the  astrological  whims  of  his  new  master, 
V  '10,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  untractaVjle  in?.th- 
cmaliciaa  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  lalicr's 
daims  on  him,  ordered  the  University  of  Ros- 
tock to  call  Kepler.  He,  however,  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  disposed  of  so  easily,  and  set  out 
fyt  R^ensborg,  where  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire  were  assembled,  in  order  to  lay  his  case 
and  his  claim.s  before  them.  With  orders  for 
20,000  florins  in  his  pocket  be  left  Sagan  in 
September,  1630,  in  order  to  find  in  Regeasbntg 
liis  grave.  He  arrived  there  in  October,  bi:t 
was  at  once  seized  by  a  malignant  fever,  which 
brought  his  earthly  career  to  a  dose  OB  the  l$lh 
of  November,  aged  fifty-eight  jrears,  ten  months, 
and  cigliteen  days. 

Thus  John  Kepler  stands  before  us,  unique 
in  character  as  well  as  in  wliat  he  has  done  for 
science.  A  man  of  ordinary  strength  of  will 
and  mind  would  have  been  crushed  by  such 
heavy  strokes  of  fortune,  but  Kepler  stood 
erect — he  appears  almost  as  a  being  of  superior 
order — gigantic  was  the  task  which  lie  had  pro- 
]X>sed  to  himself— he  was  to  break  with  the  his- 
tor>'  of  the  past  and  the  universally  received 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries— he  was  to  dig  a 
new  bed  for  history.  The  learned,  that  r;:i;!it 
to  have  succored  him,  cast  him  out — the  scrv.ints 
of  rdigion,  whidi  constitnted  the  leading  ele- 
ment of  his  very  being,  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, persecuted  him  as  the  enemy  of  religion; 
as  a  consdentiovs  Protestant  he  dedined  to 
waive  in  favor  of  others  his  God-bestowed  right 
to  think  in  matters  of  religion  for  himself,  un- 
concerned about  the  ire  of  zealots  and  bigot* — 
a  German  with  every  drop  of  hla  blood  he  coa- 
tinacs  a  loyal  son  to  hia  country,  when  otiicn 
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would  have  turned  their  backs  on  her.  And 
whence  this  superhuman  sUreogth,  endurance, 
and  perseverance?  He  was  fiilly  penoaded  of 
t'ie  divinity  of  liis  calUnc; — lie  doubted  not  that 
he  was  a  priest  in  the  service  of  the  Most  High, 
called  to  revea]  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens  to 
his  fellow-men,  and  diQS  praise  the  Lord  This 

i  deep  conviction  supiK>rted  him  under  all  trials 
and  difficulties — ^he  labored  in  other  spheres  in 

I  Older  to  earn  a  Itvelihood ;  but  bis  real  calling, 
the  true  object  of  his  life,  was  to  reconstruct  the 
system  of  the  universe,  to  discover  what  is,  and 
the  cause  of  it — so  he  toiled  and  labored  day 
and  n^bt,  never  dlsoouraged,  never  sbaken  in 
his  conviction,  never  murmurinii;,  never  com- 
plaining. But  misjudged  and  unappreciated  by 
his  contempoiaries,  posterity  begins  to  do  tardy 

j    justice  to  the  man,  the  scboJar,  the  hero,  the 

.    Chri<$tian.  Truly ScbiUerwas not entkdywrang 

'     when  he  wrote : 

I 

I  Die  Weltgeiduchie,  die  ist  das  Weltgericht. 


j        NATURE'S  SIGNS  AND  ORACLES. 

AT  last  we  have  a  blessed  shower  of  rain — 
,  so  grateful  and  refreshing  that  every  drop 

seems  a  blessing  as  it  fidb.  The  earth  was 

p.irclied  and  cracked;  the  grass  was  scorched; 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  curled  up  with  excessive 
heat — the  flowers  withered  and  drooping,  and 
I  the  very  birds  f.ed  from  the  dty  to  find  relief  in 
I  tlie  .sha(!ed  forest  from  the  steaming,  oven-like 
j  heat  reflected  from  brick  walls  and  paved 
!  streets. 

It  was  such  a  disappointment  when  it  failed 
to  rain  on  the  19th.  Every  body  said  it  would 
surely  rain  on  that  day  if  not  before,  for  then 
there  would  be  a  new  moon.  So  when  the  day 
came  and  the  slcy  became  overclouded,  every 
one  looke<l  for  the  shower;  but  though  it  did 
fall  in  many  places  our  wicked  city  was  denied 
for  yet  a  little  longer. 

We  used  to  think  it  superstitious  to  liclleve  1 
that  the  changes  of  the  moon  aflected  the 
weather  w  die  growth  of  vegetation ;  that  txiards 
laid  down  in  the  new  of  tlie  moon  would  draw 

j  up,  or  those  in  the  old  of  the  moon  draw  down  ; 
that  birds  mated  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  and 
that  the  movements  of  these  little  creatures 

j  fi^rctnld  the  changing  of  the  seasons.  But  as 
we  grow  older  and  notice  these  things  more 

I  closely— as  we  read  from  tite  ancients,  and  find 
that  even  our  time,  as  it  is  now  computed,  was 
first  rej^ulated  by  noticing  these  signs — that  the 
form  and  motion  of  vessels  were  first  copied 
from  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and  the  birds  of  the 
air— that  God  has  made  these  little  birds  to  un- 

t 


derstand  their  course  through  the  limitless  air, 
and  to  foreknow  the  storm  and  calm — that  even 
the  boundless  waves  of  the  ocean  show  an  an- 
swering sympathy  with  the  gentle  n>oon  above 
us — when  we  consider  all  this,  how  can  we  deem 
ourselves  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  other  | 
works  of  God  too  insignificant  for  our  teachers? 
Do  not  the  cunnings  oriole  and  the  exquisite 
humming-bird  build  their  nests — marvels  of  ar- 
tistic skill— ^thout  any  help  or  knowledge  of 
ours?  And  are  not  the  log-cabins  of  the  pio- 
neers the  vcr)-  clumsiest  imitations  of  their 
handiwork — "'twigs  across,  and  clay  and  moss 
between?*'  The  following  extract  from  Cha- 
teaubriand is  a  beautiful  acknowledgment  from 
the  great  mind  of  man  of  the  wisdom  we  have 
gained  from  these  '*titde  ones." 

"In  the  first  age  of  the  world,  it  was  by  the 
flowering  of  plants,  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  the 
departure  and  the  arrival  of  birds,  tliat  the  la- 
borers and  shepherds  regulated  their  labors^ 
Thence  has  sprung  tiie  art  of  divination  among 
certain  people;  they  imagined  that  the  birds 
which  were  sure  to  precede  certain  changes  of 
the  season  or  atmosphere,  could  not  but  be  in* 
spired  by  the  Deity.  The  ancient  naturalists 
and  the  poets,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
few  remains  of  simplicity  which  still  linger 
among  us,  show  us  how  marvelous  was  that 
manner  of  counting  by  the  changes  of  nature, 
and  what  a  charm  it  spread  over  the  whole  of 
enstenoe.  God  is  a  profound  secret  Man, 
created  in  his  image,  is  equally  incomprehensi- 
ble, it  was,  therefore,  an  incfiable  harniuny  10 
see  the  periods  of  his  existence  regulated  by 
measures  of  time  as  harmonious  as  himself.  ! 

"Beneath  the  tents  of  Jacob  or  of  Doaz  the 
arrival  of  a  bird  put  every  thing  in  movement ; 
the  patriarch  made  the  circuit  of  tlie  camp  at 
the  head  of  his  followers,  armed  with  scythes. 
If  the  report  was  spread  that  the  young  of  tlie 
swallow  had  been  seen  wheeling  about,  the 
whole  people  joyfully  commenced  their  har\'est. 
Tliesc  beautiful  signs,  while  they  directed  the 
labors  of  the  present,  had  the  advantage  of  fore- 
telling the  vidssitndes  of  the  approaching  sea- 
son* If  the  geese  and  swans  arrived  in  abund- 
ance, it  was  known  that  the  Winter  would  be 
snow.  Did  the  redbreast  begin  to  build  its  nest  ' 
in  January,  the  shq>herds  hoped  in  April  for  the 
roses  of  May.  .  .  .  While  the  philosopher, 
abridging  or  elongating  the  year,  extended  the 
Winter  over  the  verdure  of  Spring,  the  peasant 
felt  no  alarm  that  the  astronomer,  who  came  to 
him  from  heaven,  wotdd  be  wronj^  in  his  calcu- 
lations. He  knew  that  the  nightingale  would 
not  take  the  season  of  hoar  frost  for  that  of 
flowers,  or  make  the  groves  resound  at  the 
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Winter  solstice  wiih  the  songs  of  Summer. 
Thus  Hie  cares,  tlie  joys,  the  pleasures  of  the 
rurat  life  were  determined,  not  1^  the  uocertafo 
cali-ndar  of  the  learned,  but  the  infallible  signs 
of  Him  who  trnced  his  path  to  the  sun.  That 
Sovereign  regulator  wished  himself  that  the 
rites  of  hb  worship  shoald  be  determined  by 
the  epochs  fixed  by  his  works  ;  and  in  those 
days  of  innocence,  accuiding  to  the  seasons  and 
the  bbora  they  required,  it  was  the  voice  of  the 
tephyr  or  of  the  tempest,  of  the  eagle  or  of  the 
dove,  nl]ich  called  the  worshiper  to  the  temple 
of  his  Creator." 
So  we  intend  to  keep  and  nourish  all  the  fiiith 

v>e  ever  h;i(l  in  thfse  beautiful  old  signs  of  na- 
ture. Whenever  we  see  a  balo  round  the  moon 
we  win  he  sore  Aat  ere  as  many  days  shall  have 
passed  away  as  we  behold  stars  within  its  circle, 
we  shall  have  rain ;  or  if  we  sec  the  stm  set 
very  pale,  or  continued  lightning  in  the  north, 
or  the  silver-maple  and  pophur  leaves  blow  tip 
white,  or  baby's  hair  is  more  curled  than  usual, 
we  shall  look  for  the  same  blessed  boon  of  Sum- 
mer. When  the  busks  of  the  corn  are  in  thick 
folds  we  shall  know  the  Winter  v^U  be  very 
cold;  when  the  new  moon  holds  both  points  up 
we  may  know  she  can  not  let  us  have  much 
moisture;  and  wfam  she  stands  up  almost  end- 
wise— as  in  this  mOOtt— we  shall  be  sure  that 
the  fountains  of  heaven  will  freely  fall  upon  us. 
When  the  wild  geese  wheel  in  triangular  flocks 
to  the  south  we  shall  prepare  for  Winter  fires, 
and  ulien  we  see  tlK-rn  returning  to  their  north- 
cm  homes,  we  shall  look  for  the  birds,  and 
zephyrs,  and  flowers  of  Spring.  When  sea- 
birds  fly  fearless  far  out  to  sea,  wc  shall  know  it 
will  be  fair,  and  when  they  hang  about  tlie  Lmd 
that  there  will  be  storms.  And  we  sliali  always 
expect  rain  when  ''distant  hills  look  nigh" — 
when  swallows  fly  low  about  their  homes — uhen 
pigs  carry  straws  to  their  sties — when  (he  glow- 
worm shines  bright — when  the  frog  changes  his 
gay  coat  for  gray — and  when  the  pimpernel 
sh-.tts  her  beautiful  eyes.  And  in  all  these  les- 
sons we  shall  sec  the  love,  and  power,  and  wis- 
dom of  Mim  who  created,  not  only  man,  but  the 
smallest  of  these,  his  teachers. 

Ah,  how  hot  and  dusty  it  has  been!  How 
the  shimmering  heat  glowed  up  from  brick  pave- 
ments—from marble  colonnade  and  terrace  at 
the  Capitol  and  Treasury-,  where  even  the  gush 
of  the  fountains  ^led  to  impart  coolness  to  the 
atmosphere  I  How  die  poor  side  babies  panted 
for  breath— ^MUktedp  many  of  them,  till  they 
breathed  no  more  on  earth !  How  the  people 
hurried,  panting,  through  the  streets  to  the  shel- 
ter of  their  homes  and  offices,  whera  they  wouM 
work  for  a  few  moments  and  then  sU^  to  occupy 
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as  long  a  time  in  fanning  the  heated  air  around 
'  them !  How  we  loved  to  read  of  Alaska,  and 
Spild)e^n,  and  Nova  Zembta,  and  Doctors 
Kane  and  Hayes,  and  the  Esquimaux  gliding 
over  the  ice,  and  of  Rayard  Taylor's  tour  in 
LapLind  and  Norway,  and  of  whaling  voyages 
and  icebergs  1  ■  • 

But  now — the  blessed  rain  Is  pouring  down  ; 
tlie  maples,  and  peach-trees,  and  grape-vines 
are  showering,  dripping  wet  with  the  fresh  drops ; 
the  grass  lifts  up  its  tiny  lances  toward  heaven  ; 
the  flowers  are  resurrected  from  death  untn  Tfe, 
and  the  green  broad-swards  in  the  corn-field  , 
lead  die  water  down  their  living^  ducts  to  pour  j 
off  in  gcm-dro])s  at  their  points.    The  spouts 
sing  "glad,  glad,  glad"  for  the  rain,  and  the 
guttere  are  racing  along  for  very  joy !   And  to-  1 
morrow  the  birds  will  have  returned  from  the 
forests,  and  the  first  thing  we  shall  hear  on 
awaking  will  be  the  "trill  la!  trill  la!"  "praise  I 
God!  praise  Godl'*  from  their  thankfol  little 

throats  in  t!ie  maple-tree  at  our  window. 

They  know  when  to  come  to  that  maple-tree  j 
in  early  Spring,  and  when  to  leave  it  for  a 
warmer  clime.   They  know  what  path  to  take 
through  the  sightless  air  for  their  southern 
home.   They  can  go  to  their  watering-places 
with  never  a  trunk  or  band-box,  and  yet  always  ; 
dress  in  the  latest  bird-fashion,    like  the  hlies 
of  t!ie  field  and  our  American  yoim^  ladies, 
"they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  '  yet  mt 
like  (he  young  ladies,  they  always  have  **some-  , 
thing  to  wear,"  and  know  how  to  do  their  otiti 
housework.  God  gives  the  birds  all  this  wis- 
dom: he  shows  the  bee  how  to  build  his  geo- 
metric  cell,  and  the  spider  to  weave  his  web  ; 
finer  than  our  finest  lace.    And  as  a  spider  once  ! 
taught  King  Robert  the  Bruce  a  lesson  in  per-  \ 
severance,  and  the  nautilus  taught  the  anciento  : 
ship-bTiikling — and  as  even  the  wise  Si.bmv  n 
drew  wisdom  from  the  little  ant,  so  may  the 
smallest  insect  give  us  a  knowledge  we  could  | 
never  leara  from  books. 


FAILURE,  A  PRACTICAL  LESSON. 


It  is  far  from  being  true,  in  flic  progress  of 

knowledge,  that  after  every  failure  we  must  ^ 

recommence  6fom  die  beginning.  BveryCulure  ! 
is  a  step  to  success ;  every  detection  of  what 

is  £alse  directs  us  toward  what  is  truei  every  j 

trial  exhausts  some  tempting  form  of  error,  i 

Not  only  so;  bat  scarcely  any  attempt  is  | 
entirely  a  failure ;  scarcely  any  theon,-,  the 

result  of  steady  thought,  is  altogether  false;  > 

no  tenqitfa^  form  of  error  is  without  aoate  I 

latent  charm  derived  from  truth.  | 
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CHRIST  AS  A  PREACHER. 


"  The  common  people  heard  him  giadly."— Makic 

JESUS  was  emphaHcaUj  the  conmon  people's 
preacher.  W'iietlicr  he  taught  on  the  mount- 
ain, in  the  vale,  Ijv  the  seaside,  in  city  or  town, 
tlie  masses  attended  Ids  ministrations  and 
"heaitl  him  gbdly."  Preachittg^  hfs  predous 
Word  with  his  own  bnpti;red,  heart-touching 
eloquence,  the  mulUtude  more  than  once  uttered 
their  amazement  in  the  words,  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man !"  The  few  only,  and  they 
interested  in  tnainlnininp;  ecclesiasticnl  domina- 
tion over  the  many,  refused  to  hear  with  rever- 
ence and  gladness  the  {freat  Teacher  fit>m 
heaven.  Ulinded  iiy  passion  and  unliclief,  and 
anxious  to  stay  the  faith  of  the  populace  in  the 
forms  and  worship  of  an  effete  and  superseded 
religious  ajTStem,  these  educators  of  Jewish 
opinion  opposed  the  ministr}'  and  claims  of 
Jesus;  but  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposi- 
tion of  these  bitter  ecclesiastics,  *'the  common 
people  heard  him  gladly."  What  was  tlie  pecul- 
iarity of  our  Savior's  preaching  that  drew  to 
him  and  enchained  the  masses?  Truth  has 
never  been 'popular  in  the  world;  and  yet  truth, 
so  unwelcome  and  repiipjnant  to  the  unspiritual 
heart,  was  preached  by  Jesus  as  never  before  to 
the  masses,  and  they  even  heard  it  gladly. 
There  must  have  been  something  in  the  preacher 
which  impressed  the  multitude,  that  severe  and 
searching  as  were  liie  truths  he  taught,  they 
wer^  nevertheless,  vital  to  their  welfiire  and 
happiness.  Let  us  for  a  few  moments  look  at 
Christ  as  a  preaclier. 

Ht  was  an  ajjationate,  sympothtHe  ^nocker. 
The  heart  of  Jesus  was  full  of  love  and  sympa- 
thy for  lost  humanity.  He  loved  the  masses. 
His  warm,  tender  spirit  yearned  strangely  to- 
ward them  In  their  ignorance,  depravity,  and 
[  wretchedness.  While  he  loved  all  men,  so  ^ 
much  so  that  he  "tasted  death  for  every  man,"  | 

iyet  his  love  for  die  masses  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  In  its  fervor  and  intensity.  Ont  of  the 
common  people  himself,  respecting  his  earthly 

i parentage  and  circumstances,  Jesus  seems  al- 
ways to  have  felt  the  strongest  bond  of  union 
and  sympathy  between  himself  and  iJiem.  How 
like  Jesus,  as  we  every-where  sec  him  in  the 
Gospels,  the  following  from  Matthew:  *'When 
he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  com- 
passion, because  they  fainted  and  were  scattered 
abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd."  Whether 
ministering  to  the  people  spiritually  or  physic- 
ally— speaking  the  life- renewing  word  here  or 
operating  its  curative,  divine  energy  there,  the 
common  people,  as  a  rule,  were  the  subjects  of 
his  compassion  and  mer^.  What  words  of 


tenderness  and  sympathy  burned  always  upon 

his  lips  when  he  preached  tT  the  multitudes  who 
thronged  mountain  higlit,  seaside,  or  synagogue, 
(o  hear  him !  How  otherwise  than  gladly  could 
the  common  people  have  heard  such  precious 
utterances  as  these:  "The  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost      What  I 
heart^movtng  pathos,  what  infinite  concern  for  | 
the  welfiirc  and  salvation  of  poor,  srn-bnrdcncd  j 
hearts,  in  the  words  of  the  Divine  Preacher  to  1 
lost,  ruined  humanity— "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  I 
that  labor  and  arc  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  | 
you  rest!"    The  ministry  of  Jesiis  was  full  of  \ 
such  utterances  as  these,  illustrative  of  his  af-  , 
ftctionate,  sympathetic  concern  for  the  souls  of  | 
the  people.    No  marvel  that  the  masses  heard  j 
him  gladly  when  that  fervent,  loving  heart 
throbbed  with  such  responsive  sympathies  to  ail 
their  necessities,  interests,  and  hopes.    Why,  It 
may  be  asked,  does  not  this  same  class  hear  a 
large  number  of  those  who  preach  Christ's 
Word  in  these  days  gladly  ?  Why  are  the  masses 
repelled  from  rather  than  drawn  to  the  ministry 
of  many  who  are  reputed  as  able  and  eloquent 
divines  ?   That  such  is  the  fact  is  beyond  denial.  i 
Why  is  it  so?   The  want  of  deep,  heart-felt  \ 
sympathy  and  anxious  solicitude  for  the  souls  i 
and  salvation  of  the  common  people  is  the  only 
answer  of  which  the  question  admits.  When 
or  where  was  \Vesley,  Whitefield,  Asbury,  Sum- 
merfield,  Edwards,  Payson,  or  any  other  N'ew  [ 
Testament  minister,  with  the  constraining  love  ' 
of  Christ  iti  bis  heaurl,  without  the  muttltude  to  | 
hear  them?    The  heart  that  throbs  with  Christ 
and  love  and  anxious  concern  for  souls  in  the  i 
pulpit,  will,  by  a  law  of  moral  affinity,  draw  the  | 
hc.irts  of  men  to  it — not  only  draw  them,  but 
make  tliem  throb  with  the  .same  sublime  spir- 
itual emotions  and  feelings.    Such  a  ministry 
has  always  been  and  must  always  be  the  center 
of  attraction  and  rclicrious  interest.  ; 

He  was  a  pointed^  practical  preacher.  Burn-  J 
ing  ever  with  love  and  tenderness  toward  erring,  | 
lost  humanity,  as  was  the  heart  of  Jesus,  yet  he  ; 
was  always  keenly  searchinij  in  his  analysis  of 
the  human  heart  and  its  hidden  workings.  From 
that  heart  he  tore  away  every  mask  and  laid  it 
bare  in  all  its  hideous  depra\  it}'  and  wickedness, 
that  men  might  see  and  know  themselves  as 
they  really  are.  "  He  knew  what  was  in  man," 
and  he  was  sv.ift  to  tell  him  what  he  was  and 
what  he  must  be  in  order  to  his  welfare  and  sal- 
vation. "Out  of  the  heart  of  men,"  taught 
Jesus— ^hat  Jeirish  doctor  or  priest  was  not 
spiritual  enough  to  know,  muc  h  less  iK  ld  enough 
to  preach  to  the  people — "proceed  evil  thoughts, 
adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts,  cove^ 
ousaessj,  wickedness,  deceit^  lasctviousoesa,  an 
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evil  eye,  blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness."  Such 
was  the  Savior's  descriptioa  of  the  human 
heait~such  were  and  are  its  results  (o  the  world. 
And  yet,  profound  as  its  cornipdoQ  and  horrible 
71%  its  mnral  condition,  he  came  with  a  remedy 
as  potent  as  the  disease  of  the  soul.  "  He  that 
htUtvHk  shall  be  saved/* "  Take  my  yoke  upon 

)ou  :\nJ  learn  of  iiic,  nncl  yc  shall  find  rest  to 
your  souls;"  "The  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
Did  men  reject  the  remedy?  Had  they  no  rel- 
ish for  repentance,  faith,  obedience,  and  holi- 
r.f'ss?  Then  pvointed,  pungent  words,  albeit 
they  came  from  a  heart  too  loving  not  to  be  re- 
loctant  to  utter  them,  told  them  their  certain, 
awful  doom — "Except  ye  repent,  ye  ahall  alt 
like\vi>;e  npr!«1i :"  "If  ye  believe  rot  that  I  am 
he,  yc  shali  in  your  sins  f  "These  siiall  go 
away  into  everlwdng  punishment'*  Troth 
dropped  from  his  lips  in  even,"  form  and  in  every 
possible  application  to  man's  life,  duty,  and  dcs- 
tiny ;  and  though  it  came  ever  from  a  tender 
and  loving  heart,  it  was  alwj^  keenly  pointed 
and  pungent.  And  yet  "the  common  people," 
the  great  mass  of  his  hearers,  "heard  him 
ghuDy."  They  knew  that  a  friend  spoke  to 

them — one  that  loved  them  and  sought  their 
highest  spiritual  good,  however  severely  or 
plainly  he  spoke.  So  now  men  intrinsically  ad- 
mire if  they  do  not  love  the  minister  who  is 
honest  and  fc.irless  in  the  enunciation  of  truth. 
Well  were  it  for  many  who  speak  for  Christ  in 
our  pulplls  and  those  to  whom  they  speak,  if, 
like  Paul,  they  "shunned  not  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God."  Of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  minister  Cowi>er  truly  says : 

**  By  kin  die  viobtted  hnr  «pn1ea  ovt 

III  iliundvrs:  and  by  him,  in  «lr»iin  as  nmt 
Am  angels  iM^  ihe  (Sotpel  whi»pcn  peaee." 

He  VMS  an  earnest,  solemn  preacher.  Never 

m.m  preached  like  Jesus.  Never  was  such  truth 
spoken  by  mortal — ^never  so  earnestly  and  sol- 
emnly spoken.  His  mission,  involving  the  in- 
terests and  hopes  of  humanity  here  and  here- 
after, the  rescue  of  men  from  sin  and  death  was 
the  one  thouglu  and  passion  that  absorbed  his 
heart,  his  energies,  and  bis  Hfe.  Man*s  lost 
condition  stirred  all  the  sjTnpathies  and  brought 
into  intense  action  all  the  powers  of  his  blended 
nature.  Early  and  late  at  his  blessed  work, 
what  burning,  solemn  words  ever  fell  from  his 
lips,  as  he  unfolded  the  way  of  life  to  imperiled 
souls  1  "  I  am  the  way,  the  trutli,  and  the  life 

I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  lifie,  and  that 
j-c  might  have  it  more  abundantly;"  "And  this 
is  the  Father's  will  which  hatli  sent  me,  that 
every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth 
on  him,  may  have  everhsting  life,  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  Life— life  abund- 
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antly — ^life  everlasting  after  death  ;  this  glorious  j 
gift  to  man,  bis  soul's  great  need  in  both  worlds 
of  its  existence^  was  the  burden  of  his  earnest 
life  and  ministr)'.  Did  men  reject  life?  Then  ; 
he  pleaded  with  them,  entreated  and  imivirtuned. 
Did  they  persist  in  that  rejection  ?  Then  earn- 
est, solemn  words  bespoke  the  awfiil  lesult  <*If 
ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he.  yc  shall  die  in  your 
sins;"  "But  I  say  unto  you  that  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  fi)r  die  hnd  (tf  Sodom  in  the  day  of 
judgment  than  for  thee.** 

An  earnest,  solemn  preacher  was  our  Master. 
The  great  issues  of  life  and  death — issues  de- 
termined by  man's  voluntary  actkm  In  tiie  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  the  Word—dwelt  ever 
upon  the  heart  and  lips  of  Jesus.  How  else  than 
gladly  could  dying  mortals  hear  the  Divine 
Preacher,  when  they  knew  that  his  loving  heart 
consumed  itself  by  its  intense  passion  and  con- 
cern for  their  welfare?  The  \try  sublime  of 
earnestness  was  in  all  the  lifie,  and  wonb,  and 

act.5  of  Jesus  ;  and  thi.s  earnestness  could  not 
but  have  the  effect  to  attract  and  save  men. 
Whatever  was  the  result — and  most  of  the  Sav- 
ioi**  success  as  a  preacher  was  among  this 
class — "the  common  people  heard  him  gladi)." 
Wliy  do  tliey  not  hear  gladly  many  who  occupy 
the  pulpits  of  city,  village,  and  country  these 
days?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  multitude 
will  thronp  the  ministry  of  the  sympathetic, 
earnest,  faithful  man  of  God.  Another  thing  is 
equally  certdo,  that  the  minister  who  has  no 
sympathy  for  the  class  of  hearers  that  always  I 
followed  Jesus,  no  heart-felt,  earnest  solicitude  I 
and  longing  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  will  not 
often  be  troubled  by  their  presence.  That  must 
surely  be  a  ministry  far  from  beint;  like  Christ's, 
and  from  that  which  is  under  i'sod  to  save  the 
world,  which  "  the  common  people  "  do  not  hear  | 

glatlly.   "And  the  poor  have  the  Gosiiel  preached 
unto  them."   So  uttered  Jesus,  as  he  sealed  the 
truth  of  his  divine  mission,  and  crowned  the 
excellence  and  glory  of  Christianity.    So  under- 
stood the  ai>osl!cs  the  design  of  the  Go?pel.  and 
hence  the  marvels  of  their  ministry.   Such  was  ! 
Luther's,  Wesley's,  and  Whitefield's  idea  of  it,  | 
such  the  idea  of  all  who  have  made  or  are  mak-  I 
ing  their  ministry  a  power  among  men.  The 
great  commission  is,  "  Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  that  ' 
commission  will  only  be  fully  executed  when 
"  the  common  people"  every- where,  in  city,  vil- 
lage, hamlet,  or  the  mountain-top,  in  the  valley, 
and  by  the  seaside,  shall  have  a  ministry  of  the  I 
Word  of  Life,  which  they  shall  hear  gladly.  ! 
When  that  day  shall  arrive  in  the  history  ot  I 
earth  the  world<wide  triumph  of  Chfistiaotty  j 
wUi  be  the  song  of  earth  and  the  joy  of  heaven! 
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A  CHAIR  FOR  JESUS, 

TV  TY  little  dauphtpr,  n^cc]  two  years  and  a 
half,  thought  it  a  privilege  to  set  the 
chairs  around  the  dinner-table — one  for  mamma, 
one  for  papa,  and  one  for  AfabeL  She  would 
drop  her  pl.ny  upon  the  instant  Tier  mother  called 
her  to  do  it.  One  day,  by  one  of  the  strange 
fancies  of  children  of  that  age,  she  set  a  fouith 
chair,  and  said,  "  That  for  Jeder"  [Jesus].  The 
door  was  then  opened,  as  usual,  for  her  to 
into  another  room  and  knock  on  the  study  doon 
and  faring  her  &ther;  When  she  brou^t  him 
to  the  table  she  pointed  out  that  fourth  chair, 
and  told  him  that  it  was  for  Jesus.  This  was 
repeated  fiwr  or  five  times. 

Thoogla,  of  course,  she  did  not  feel  the  full 
significance  of  htr  words,  yet  she  had  a  distinct 
conception  of  Jesus  as  a  person.  The  mind  of 
a  diild  is  an  enigma.  Our  tbeoiy  is  that  they 
understand  but  very  little,  yet  we  are  daily  and 
hourly  surprised  by  exceptions.  One  of  my 
earliest  and  most  vivid  recollections  is  that  of 
the  time  when  the  idea  of  God  as  an  infinite 
Creator  dawned  upon  me.  I  remember  that 
it  was  in  the  forenoon,  while  I  was  puzzling 
over  fhe  words  of  my  mother  the  night  before, 
and  that,  all  at  once,  standing  in  the  yard,  and 
looking  up  toward  the  sky,  the  truth  was  opened 
up  to  my  mind  so  that  the  world  seemed  ever 
after  different  in  diat  God  filled  it. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  tlic  understand- 
ing of  it  by  our  child,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  words  had  a  deep  and  providential  lesson 
for  us,  that  Jesus  was  dioii{^t  aboat  and  QMlcen 
of,  and  that  his  presence  and  blessing  were 
invoked  at  those  meals  with  peculiar  interest. 
How  did  it  convict  us  of  having  n^leeted  onr 
S.wior,  when,  in  unrestrained  intercourse,  we 
spoke  so  much  more  freely  of  other  names,  of 
having  fiiiled  to  apprehend  Uf  teal  presence  in 
our  morning  and  evening  devotions,  and  of  hav- 
ing ignored,  in  our  trials,  bis  sympathy,  wisdom, 
and  strength! 

A  chah:  for  Jesus !  How  it  soggesta  him  as 
a  house  companion  1  It  was  a  wise  and,  doul)t- 
less,  originally  devout  custom  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  to  place  their  household  gods  around 
their  hearth-stones.  Thus  their  religion  t)ecame 
the  reli<^ion  of  common  life.  This  is  what  the 
Founder  of  our  iaith  designed  our  religion  to 
be.  We  are  9^  somedmes,  to  wonder  why 
Christ  did  not  twgin  his  ministry  immediately 
\v^an  his  interview  with  the  Jewish  doctors,  at 
tiie  age  of  twelve,  when  he  gave  proof  of  the 
power,  and  clumed  the  authority  to  do  so.  We 
think  of  the  sore  need  that  the  world  then  had 
for  a  Savior,  while  men,  losing  confidence  in 


their  old  and  childish  mythologies,  built  altars 
to  the  Unknown,  and  fed  as  If  eighteen  years 

of  precious  service  had  been  almost  thrown 
away.  But  it  was  that  he  might  exempltf}-,  in  a 
life  of  self-tlenial,  the  duties  of  home  religion. 
The  masses  of  tte  world  are  bom  to  toil,  and 
so  he  toiled.  Being  in  the  form  of  a  servant, 
he  did  a  servant's  drudgery.  We  can  not  but 
suppose  that  his  hands  were  hardened  with  the 
ax  and  the  saw,  and  the  mallet  and  the  plane. 
We  picture  him  in  the  lovely  mountain  forest, 
selecting  the  trees,  and  assisting  in  cutting  and 
hewing,  and  trans|Xirting  them.  He  coald  not 
be  forgetful  that,  on  some  such  rou^h  beam,  his 
hands  and  his  feet  would  one  day  be  nailed.  A 
rade  cabin  may  have  been  his  shelter,  a  bunch 
of  boughs  his  bed,  his  food  cooked  in  the 
rudest  way,  and  his  drink  tlie  runnin^j  brook. 

In  those  times  men  did  not  live  on  scattered, 
isobted  fiurms,  bnt  in  villages.  Villafe  boys 

played  around  where  Josejih  and  his  son  were 
working,  and  crowds  of  men  passed  and  re- 
passed dally.  The  labor  here  would  be  in 
framing  timbers,  and  in  the  general  joiner-work 
upon  doors,  and  casings,  and  windows,  and  the 
lattices  and  galleries  of  the  inner  conrt  It  was 
a  iMisiness  that  brought  him  into  contact  with 
other  trades,  with  the  smith  who  wroiifjht  the 
iron  and  brass,  and  the  mason  who  laid  the 
walls.  He  would  also  be  in  frequent  consulta- 
tion with  those  who  were  about  to  build,  em- 
bodying their  wishes  in  draffs,  and  making 
estimates  of  the  cost.  How  natural  for  him  to 
have  said  in  hhi  teachings;  "Which  of  you, 
intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down 
first,  and  countcth  the  cost,  whether  he  have 
sufiicient  to  finish  it?"  This  occupation  took 
him'from  village  to  village,  and  so  he  became 
known  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  province 
of  Galilee.  On  tlie  Sabbath  he  sat  in  their 
synagogues  and  listened  to  the  reading  uf  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  to  the  oral  commentary 
upon  it. 

At  home  be  was  subject  to  his  mother,  who 
pondered  so  long  on  all  the  wonderful  signs 

connected  uith  the  birth  of  her  Son,  and  whose 
anxiety  to  have  him  enter  upon  bis  mission  of 
mighty  works  is  seen  at  the  marriage  fisast  at 
Cana.  We  know  how  faithfully  he  must  have 
performed  all  the  little  offices  which  could  min- 
ister to  her  comfort  The  just  and  merciful 
Joseph  passed  away  beCore  his  Son  was  cru- 
cified,  and  jirobably  before  he  entered  upon  his 
ministry.  Evidently  he  died  poor ;  for  we  find 
that  Mary  was  left  a  penniless  widow*  The 
life  of  Jesus  had  not  brought  him  wealth,  but 
such  love  as  his  could  not  but  gain  for  him,  in 
some  hearts,  a  store  of  love,  and  that  love  be 
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bequeathed  to  his  mother  when  he  committed 
her  to  the  care  of  John. 

Thus,  by  a  life  of  severe  and  unrequited 
labor,  was  he  made  like  unto  his  bretlircn  ;  that 
toiling  humanity,  returning  home  from  daily 
labor,  weary,  lame,  and  hangry*  might  be  en- 
couraged to  look  up  to  him  as  a  merciful  big!i- 
priest,  who  could  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities.  Tlierefore,  can  he  be  a  bouae> 
bold  Sa^r  to  all  mankind.  A  ch^r  may  be 
set  for  him,  who  is  as  one  of  ihem.  He  can 
listen  to  the  tale  of  life's  work  and  woe,  and  can 
lift  off  the  burden  of  it  The  borne  of  poverty 
is  made  dicerfiil  by  his  presence.  The  lonely 
find  him  companionable.  To  those  who  are 
careful  and  troubled  because  of  the  labor  and 
loss  of  this  «oild,  he  gives  the  good  part 
Those  who  can  not  oljtain  a  permanent  home, 
he  reminds  that,  though  he  built  homes  for 
others,  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  and 
wherever  he  meets  with  them,  there  is  home,  a 
foretaste  of  the  mansions  he  has  gone  to  prepare. 

But  how  many  families  claim  the  name  of  Jesus 
who  have  no  chidr  for  him !  They  are  ashamed 
to  thank  him  openly  for  the  food  they  eat,  and 
to  ask  him  to  bless  it  They  are  ashamed  when 
they  have  eaten  fo  bow  down  befbre  him  and 
worship  him.  The  worshipers  of  Brahma  and 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  confess  their  faith 
before  their  families  and  neighbors,  and  it  is 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  gencntion.  The 
Christian  religion  is,  in  the  present  generation, 
dying  out  of  many  families,  because  it  has  so 
little  power.  Would  that  they  might  respond 
to  the  Savior  at  their  doors,  knocking  sadly  and 
Ijatiently,  and  would  welcome  him  to  a  chair! 
Surely  they  would  find  him  a  pleasant  com- 
panion at  their  tables  and  their  firesides:  * 


SHADOWS. 


Sitting  alone  in  my  chamber, 
Atone  with  my  heart  to^iay, 

Bright  visions  rise  liefore  mc 
In  tiic  firelight's  fillul  play. 

Faces  beloved  and  tender 
Slune  in  the  rosy  glow ; 

And  their  soft  eyes  smile  upon  me, 
As  the  shadows  come  and  go. 

Sitting  alone  in  my  chamber, 
I  call  the  bees  back 

Of  those  who  have  trodden  with  me 
Life's  wciry  and  dii'ty  track. 

Uerc  droop  £ur,  silky  ringlets, 
And  vfv»  of  sapphire  Mue, 

And  white  teeth  flash  and  ^jxirkle 
Twixt  the  lips  of  scarlet  hue. 


%VeU  do  I  know  the  features, 
"WiA  tiieir  somewhat  scomAil  graoe; 

And  T  smile  a  lovin;:  directing 
To  my  elder  i>i;9tc(°«i  tace. 

Back  from  my  sight  it  flashes. 
As  a  red  coal  droj>s  and  fades, 

And  a  fair  girl's  gentle  features 
Look  out  from  the  deepest  shades. 

Well  know  I  the  pensive  features, 
The  droop  of  the  stately  head ; 

Ah  1  long,  long  since  the  luster 
From  those  dark-bromi  locks  has  fled 

Long  sbice  we  sadly  hdd  her 

Under  the  Winter's  snows; ; 
'If  et  stili  her  blue  eyes'  splendor 
In  my  T^oss  oooics  and  goes. 

Masses  of  goMen  ripples 

Framing  a  fair,  irank  brow, 
Blue  eyes,  candid  and  fearless, 
SUne  from  the  emben  now. 

Gladly,  Fannie,  T  greet  thee, 

Generous,  noWe,  and  true  ! 
But  thy  features  grow  dim  and  dimmer, 

Flicker  and  ftde  from  my  view. 


Under  their  straight,  dark  eye 
Clear  eyes  gaze  into  mine. 

Haughty  lips,  dashed  with  sadness 
In  their  delicate,  cur>')ng  line. 

Brown  eyes,  melting  and  flashing. 
Where  are  your  lovii')g  !ig;i'.  ? 

Lips,  that  for  me  arc  aye  geiule, 
Why  are  you  hauglity  lo-iugbt? 

Brightly  die  dark  eyes  answer 

^Vith  their  owi  lu\  incr  ga.'c, 
£re,  in  their  turn,  they  vanish 
In  the  flickei{a&  fitful  Uaie 

Soft  gray  eyes,  brimming  over 
With  laughter's  niockinj;  light, 

Fink  cheeks  curving  to  dimples, 
Golden-hued  tresses  br^ti 

Katie  rises  before  mc 
In  exquisite,  girlish  grace  ; 

And  I  smile  in  tender  fondness 
On  the  sparkling,  joyous  face. 

Soft  hazel  eyes  look  through  me. 

Shaded  by  golden  hair, 
And  Mary's  delicate  features 

Shine  beside  Katie's  there. 

But  my  fire  drops  into  ashes, 
And  my  visions  fade  from  my 

And  the  ghostly,  low  -hung  crescert 
Is  peerint;  my  casement  through. 

Cold  grows  the  air  and  colder. 
But  n^  heart  is  warm  and  Ught^ 

For  the  love  that  has  shone  npon  me 
Has  made  my  whole  world  brighL 
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JESSIE!"  It  was  a  very  sweet  voice  tbat 
jurose  finom  the  low,  crimson  couch;  a  very 
sweet  voice,  yet  it  floated  \ip  and  down  through 
tlie  little  parlor  and  brought  no  answer.  Under 
the  western  window,  where  the  sunbeams  gashed 
over  her  like  a  baptism  of  light,  snt  Jessie 
Howard.  Hers  was  a  face  one  would  love  to 
look  at  often,  It  was  so  fresh  and  fiir,  so  sweetly 
innocent,  too ;  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  have 
borrowed  their  be.iuly  from  the  deep  sunny  blue 
of  the  skies.  But  there  was  a  vague  dreaminess 
in  them  now,  and  a  cotd,  statae-like  charm 
about  the  motionless  figure.  An  open  book 
and  nn  unsoiled  sheet  of  paper  laid  in  her  lap, 
and  a  pencil  was  in  her  dimpled  band,  but  it 
had  almost  slipped  from  her  grasp,  and  yet  she 
did  not  heed  It 
"Jessie !" 

The  call  was  Mer  now,  and  this  time  the 

little  maiden  sprang  up  and  crossed  the  room. 

*'  Did  you  speak  to  me,  aunty  ?  I 'm  afraid 
I 've  been  neglecting  you.  What  can  I  do  for 
you?  Let  me  shaJce  your  jnllows  and  bathe 
your  head." 

But  the  invalid  only  smiled  as  she  listened 
to  the  rapid  questions,  and  loolced'  up  into  the 
anxious,  bewildered  &ce,  smiled,  and  said,  "  No, 
Jessie  dear,  it  was  none  of  these ;  but  I  was 
lialf  afraid  I  should  lose  my  pet  if  I  did  not 
call  her  bade  pretty  soon.  Now  iM  down  here 
and  tell  me  where  you  'vc  been." 

"O,  Aunt  Emily,"  and  Jessie  blushed,  "  I 've 
been  playing  truant  again,  have  n't  1 1  But  I 
really  had  a  delightftit  trip  to  a  little  fairy-land 
all  my  own,  and  every  thinp  was  so-  beautiful 
there!  I  sat  down  just  now  to  write  that 
dreaded  composition,  but  I  had  not  written  a 
single  word  when  I  happened  to  think  how  fine 
it  would  be  if  T  could  only  sny  and  write  pretty 
things  just  when  I  pleased.  Then,  you  see,  I 
had  a  splendid  air  castle  buitt  in  a  twinkling^ 
only  maybe  it  had  a  more  solid  foundation  than 
in  the  air,  after  all,  who  kaows?"  and  she  looked 
up  inquiringly.  "Jessie  Howaid  was  queen  in 
the  castle.  Jessie  grown  a  few  years  older,  with 
a  very  dignified  and  literary  air,  and  all  the 
world  was  paying  her  homage.  Just  think, 
aunty,  how  proud  yon  would  be  of  me  I  Then, 
perhaps  I  could  make  my  fortune  too,  and  what 
a  wonderfully  grand  lady  I  would  be!" 


And  Jessie  looked  just  then  as  if  she  had  not 
even  yet  awoke  from  her  day-dream. 

"  Perhaps  your  fancy  is  not  a  very  wild  one, 
Jessie.  I  hope  it  may  come  partly  true  at  leaa^ 
sometime.  But  do  you  think  it  is  wise,  my 
dear,  to  let  tlie  present  slip  away  from  us  while 
we  are  only  dreaming  of  what  tiie  future  may 
possibly  be?" 

It  was  Aunt  Emily  who  spoke  now.  and  Jessie 
felt  constrained  to  answer  her  honestly. 

<*No,  aunty,  it  surely  is  not  very  wise,  I  sup- 
i  pose.  But  I  am  not  old  enoui^h  to  boast  of 
much  wisdom  yet  I  hope  it  is  not  very  wrong — 
when  I  k>ve  it  so  much." 

O,  how  many  of  us  hope  it  is  not  very  wrong 
to  indulge  in  the  practices  we  love  ! 

"There  arc  reasons  why  it  is  really  wrong, 
Jessie ;  the  greatest  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
tl-.e  fact  that  it  enervates  us  so  much.  It  really 
is  a  mental  infatuation  that  makes  its  poor  vic- 
tims too  giddy  to  step  securely  along  over  Uie's 
rough  plaMS,  or  to  take  up  its  burdens  firmly.*' 

"  O,  aunty,  you  are  harder  than  ever  on  my 
pet  fancy !"  and  Jessie  tried  to  laugh. 

''Seriously  now,  my  dear,  did  you  ever  feel 
stronger  for  any  duty  after  you  had  awoke  from 
one  of  these  day-dreams  ?  Does  it  seem  any 
easier  to  write  that  composition  than  it  did  an 
hour  ago  ?" 

"No,  it  does  n't  grow  even  the  least  little  l  it 
easier,  the  horrid  thing!"  and  she  knit  her 
brows.  "But— » 

"Well,  Jessie,  you  know  we  have  the  actual 
to  deal  with  all  our  lives;  and  since  no  body 
has  ever  found  any  way  of  escape  it  becomes 
us,  as  rational  and  acooontaUe  creatures^**' 

"Yes,  yes,"broke  in  Jessie  a  little  impatiently, 
"  I  know  it  all,  and  I  know  it  is  true,  too." 

Then  her  voice  grew  serious,  and  she  hioked 
up  timidly  as  she  said,  "  I 've  resolved  some- 
times to  put  away  this  childish  thing — it  is 
childish  I  know — but  almost  before  I  am  aware 
of  it  I  find  myself  away  up  among  my  beh>ved 
air  castles,  and  it  is  always  so  very  pleasant 
there." 

**  I  know  it  is  pleasant  there,  Jessie,  so  very 
beautiful  that  our  human  strength  is  too  weak 

by  far  to  witlistand  the  wondrous  charm,  too 
weak  by  far.  But,  my  dear,  you  have  not  for- 
gotten our  great  source  of  strength,  or  who  has 

promised  to  supply  all  our  needs 
"  Yes,  aunty,"  said  Jessie  softly,  with  a  little 
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sigli;  "yes,  aunty.  But  no  body  knows  how 
much  I  love  to  build  these  castles  in  the  air. 
No  body  can  kiK>w»  I 'm  sure  diej  can  %  unless 
they  have  loved  it  as  well  tiiemselves  some> 

time." 

"And  you  have  no  idea  your  staid  Aunt 
Emily  ever  learned  from  such  a  teacher,  have 

you,  my  pet  ?'* 

Jessie  said  nothing^  but  she  looked  up  eagerly 
and  wonderi^gly. 

"Fifteen  years  {s  only  a  little  life,  and  my 
brightest  days  are  away  back  in  the  distance, 
away  o£^  yet  not  so  very  far  back  after  all.  It 
is  not  very  long  time  ago,  I  know  It  really  is 
not,  thougli  the  d.irk  years  that  have  followed 
make  the  memory  seem  so  dim — not  very  long 
time  ago  that  Emily  Deane  was  a  blithesome 
maiden,  not  unlike  Jes.sic  I!  .ward,  fresli  and 
rosy,  and  as  happy  as  any  girl  in  all  the  land. 

"Life  was  sweet  then;  the  future  seemed 
bright  and  beauteous,  and  I  loved  to  ga2e  on 

its  sunny  pictures,  loved  tO  read  it.s  polden 
promises,  and  look  at  its  glad  possibilities. 
'May  be'  was  invested  with  rare  charms  for 
me  then,  and  I  became  a  zealous  devotee  at  her 
mystical  shrine.  I  shudder  now  to  think  how 
many  of  the  best  hours  of  my  life,  even  its 
fresh,  radiant  Spring-time,  were  offered  thus ; 
may  our  good  Father  forgive  me  ! 

"When  some  wise  friend  remonstrated,  or  when 
conscience  gave  a  gentle  reproof,  I  strcngtliened 
myself  with  die  assurance  that  I  was  not  build' 
ing  castles  in  the  air  after  all,  but  only  thinking 
of  what  would  be  very  likely  to  happen  some- 
time in  such  a  glowing  future;  and  if  just  tiiose 
things  did  not  happen  that  I  fancied  would,  I 
felt  sure  it  must.be  something  quite  as  grand 
or  delightful. 

''And  so  I  went  on  diinking  and  dreaming, 
loving'  the  present  only  for  its  fleams  of  eartlUy 
sunlight  and  its  promises  of  earthly  good. 

"But  there  came  a  time,  Jessie,"  and  her 
voice  grew  tremulous — "  there  came  a  time 
when  a  terribly  black  cloud  rose  up  and  shut 
this  beautiful  picture  all  away  from  me.  That 
was  a  feariul,  fearful  night,  when  the  hope-lights 
were  all  quenched,  and  only  the  grim  ghosts 
of  my  lost  joys  stared  on  me  from  out  the  thick 
darkness — a  fearful  niglit  And,  Jessie,  it  hurts 
me  to  think  of  it,  but  I  want  to  tcll  you  that  the 
great  drop  which  filled  my  cup  of  yrlcf  to  the 
brim,  and  then  made  its  bitter  waters  tiow  out 
over  my  life  and  poison  it  all,  was  the  ndn  of 
these  fair  castles  that  I  had  been  rearing  in  my 
day-dreams.  I  thought  I  was  Imilding  upon  the 
solid  rock,  and  tlial  it  was  only  a  very  sweet 
pastime ;  but  when  the  cruel  earth  itorms  came 
beating  down,  and  the  chilling  earth  winds  blew 


a?:i\inst  my  house,  it  fell,  and  great,  terribly 
great,  was  the  fall  of  it" 

They  sat  there  a  long  time  in  the  silence^  ^ 
while  the  twilight  shadows  deepened  about  them; 
and  when  the  stars  shone  out  Jessie  Howard 
bent  and  kissed  her  aunt  as  she  said,  slowly 
and  reverentiy,  '*God  assisting  me,  Aunt  Emily, 
I  will  never  yield  ajrain  to  this  fatal  passion." 
Then  springing  quickly  up  from  her  scat  siie  , 
excbimed,  '*And  now,  to  help  me  keep  my 
purpose,  I  shall  dedicate  this  hovr  to  my  com* 
position*" '  ' 

The  years  have  come  and  gone  one  after  an-  | 

other,  each  brinj^ini;  its  burdens  and  its  lessons  1 
to  Jessie  Howard.   Some  of  them  have  been 
bright,  joyous  years,  and  some  layin  the  shadows,  I 
dark  and  somber  years;  but  through  them  all  j 
she  has  kept  bright  the  resolution  she  formed 
in  the  Autumn  twilight  almost  six  years  ago, 
and  bravely  has  she  struggled  against  die  tempt-  | 
ations  that  would  have  kept  her  In  the  old  way—  | 
temptations  that  have  lain  all  along  the  years.  ; 
There  is  a  fresh  glow  on  her  beaming  face,  and 
a  sweet  light  in  her  blue  eyes  to-day,  and  lier 
Answers  fly  swiftly  round  a  brif^ht-colored  sock — 
a  dainty  sock,  suggestive  of  comfort  and  pleasure 
when  die  days  grow  cold,  and  the  evenings  are 
long  and  bright.  | 

Tlierc  is  a  lif;ht  footfall  alonf^  the  pass:i;:;e,  j 
and  then  a  sunny  bead  is  thrust  through  liie  | 
door.  *^  Please,  sister  Jessie,  are  ytn.  very  busy  7  ' 
This  is  the  hardest  lesson  1  ever  did  see  !" 

Quickly  the  sock  went  down,  and  then  the 
two  toiled  through  the  tong  oohimns  of  figures, 
till  at  last  poor 'little  poizled  Nell  looked  as  j 
radiant  as  ever. 

"  You  can 't  guess  what  happened  fliis  mom-  : 
ing,  Jessie?  You  see  Minnie  Moore  and  I  were  ; 
playing  among  the  leaves  under  the  fjardcn 
fence,  and  pretty  soon  Will  Gordon  and  some- 
body else  came  slowly  down  the  street  1 
could  n't  lielp  listening  just  a  little  bit  yoa 
know,  because  I  heard  your  name.    They  were 
talking  very  fast  and  very  earnestly,  and  pretty  | 
soon  Witt  Gordon  said,  'Jessie  Howard  is  just  ' 
such  a  00^  beautifid  and  useful  too ;'  then  diey 
were  gone,  so  I  did  not  hear  any  more." 

The  color  deepened  in  Jessie's  cheeks — what 
made  it^  I  wonder?— and  then  she  took  np  her 
work  and  went  on  with  it  the  sane  as  belbit. 


Of  little  human  flowers.  Death  gathers  many. 
He  places  them  upon  his  bosom,  and  he  is  trans- 
formed into  something  less  terrific  than  before.  \ 
We  learn  to  gaze  and  shudder  not  <br  he  cii^  1 
ries  the  sweet  blossoms  of  oar  orthly  hone.  ! 
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1  JOHNWS  FAITH. 

I'  WONDER  what  litUe  Johnny  Bennet  has 
feond  M  interesting  in  that  old  book  which 

lies  open  upon  the  tabic  before  him.    Let  us 
j     look  over  bis  shoulder  and  see  what  it  is  in 
I    which  he  is  so  absorbed   Ah,  'tis  the  Bible! 
that  priceless  treasare  which  we  find  la  the 
honje  of  the  poor  as  we!!  as  t!ie  rich,  and 
I     Johnny  has  found  a  bright  gem  there  which  he 
I    has  never  seen  before.  His  Uttie  brown  finger 
I     t^nts  out  each  word  as' he  reads:  "Whatso- 
e^Tr  re  slin!!  nsl<  in  my  name,  Ix-Iicvin;;,  j-e  shall 
j  receive"— one  of  those  precious  promises  of 
I    Christ  which  he  has  scattered  like  bright  ilow- 
I     ers  along  life's  patViway,  and  whosoever  will 
may  gather  them.   How  often  ?ire  they  passed 
by  earth's  mighty  ones  to  be  gathered  by  the 
poor  and  lowly  I 

Johnny  looked  doivn  npon  his  m2:e:cd  clothes 
I    and  bare  feet,  and  his  eye  brightens  at  the 
I    thought  Why  shoaM  he  not  ask  God  for  some 
of  the  many  things  he  needs  so  much  ?  Then 
j    (ailing  upon  his  knees  he  prayed  :  "  My  Father 
in  heaven,  thou  knowest  how  poor  my  mother 
,    is.   She  has  no  money  to  buy  roe  nice,  new 
I    clothes  siicii  as  the  other  boys  have.  Cold 
Winter  is  coming  on,  and  I  have  neither  jacket 
nor  shoes  to  keep  me  warm.  Will  you  not  give 
them  to  me  for  Christ's  sake  ?  Amen." 
I       Johnny  thought  he  had  but  one  listener,  the 
good  All-Father  to  whom  he  was  speaking. 
But  as  he  rose  from  his  knees  a  loud  laugh 
startled  him,  and  turning  quiclcTy  lie  saw  a  boy 
who  h.id  stolen  softly  in,  and  stood  listening  to 
his  simple  prayer.  Now  every  little  village  has 
one  or  more  bad  boys,  and  Joe  Vaughn  bore  the 
unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  bad  boy  in 
tlte  village  in  which  he  lived.   There  was  noth- 
ing he  loved  belter  than  to  annoy  his  playmates, 

!  esiiecially  tliosc  younger  than  Iiimsclf,  which 
mark  of  a  mean  spirit  I  hope  none  of  my  little 
readers  may  bear.  Now  Joe  thought  he  had  a 
rich  treat  In  store,  a  fine  chance  to  tease  poor 
Johnny. 

"Ah,  Ah,  little  Saint  John!"  he  exclaimed, 
"so  you  think  jackets  and  shoes  are  made  in 
heaven.  Are  you  stich  a  goose  as  to  tiilnk  God 
will  answer  a  pra3'er  like  that?" 

Johnny's  face  flushed  crimson  at  the  cruel 
taunt,  but  he  bravely  answered, 
■  "  1  know  he  will ;  just  hear  what  he  has 
promised."  And  again  he  read  those  beautiful 
words:  "Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name, 
believing,  ye  shall  receive."  "  I  asked  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  he  "v\-il!  trive  them  to  me." 

"O,  yes,  he  keeps  them  all  ready-made  on  i 
purpose  for  Kttle  ragamuffins  like  you.  We  I 
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shall  soon  have  a  heavy  shower  of  Jackets  and 

shoes  in  answer  to  your  prayers.  I  only  liopc 
I  may  be  there  to  see,  and  get  my  part,"  an- 
swered Joe  in  mocking  tones  as  he  left  the  room. 

Poor  Johnny's  bright  faith  was  not  to  be 
dimmed  by  the  wicked  boy's  taunts,  for  he  was 
one  of  Christ's  little  ones,  and  felt  sure,  that  in 
God's  good  time  .and  way,  his  prayer  would  be 
answered. 

"  Mother,  does  God  always  answer  prayer?" 
asked  a  dear  little  girl,  and  a  pair  of  bright, 
questioning  eyes  waited  eu^erly  for  the  answer. 

"Yes,  Lucy,"  answered  her  mother,  "wiien 
our  prayers  are  according  to  his  will.  But  why 
do  you  ask  ?" 

"At  school  to-day  I  heard  Joe  Vaughn  laugh- 
ing about  Johnny  Bennet  praying  for  a  new 
jacket  and  shoes,**  said  Lucy.  "Joe  said  he 
expected  them  to  he  sent  strdght  from  God. 
How  could  that  be,  mother  ?" 

"There  are  many  ways  in  which  God  sends 
us  blessings  in  answer  to  prayer.  All  things 
are  in  his  hands,  and  he  has  a  riafht  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with  his  own.  He  may  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  some  one  to  give  those  things  to 
Johnny,  and  in  tliat  way  they  will  come  from 
God.  It  was  only  this  rooming  I  heard  a  little 
girl  wondering  what  she  should  do  with  some 
money  which  had  been  given  her.  Now  this 
little  girl  has  .all  that  she  needs  to  make  her 
comfortable,  and  Johnny  has  nothing.  What 
do  yon  suppose  he  would  do  with  that  money 
if  he  had  it  ?"  asked  her  mother. 

"  I  think  he  would  buy  him  some  nice  warm 
dotiies  ibr  Winter,"  answered  Lucy. 

"Why  can  not  my  little  daughter  act  as  God's 
messen«;er  and  buy  them  for  him  ?"  j 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  I  may  give  Johnny 
those  things  for  which  he  prayed?"  ei^ierly 
asked  Lucy. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  unless  you  can  think  of  some  I 
better  way  of  spending  your  money  than  in  1 
clothing  God's  poor,"  answered  her  mother. 

Lucy  could  tliink  of  none,  for  th(>up:h  young  j 
she  had  already  learned  the  pleasure  there  is  in 
doing  good.   So  in  due  time  the  clothes  were 
bought,  and  given  to  the  little  Ixiy  that  prayed. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two 
children  enjoyed  the  presents  most  Johnny's  [ 
joy  was  very  great,  and  be  did  not  for^iet  earn- 
estly to  thank  Cnd  for  thus  answering  his 
prayers.  While  Lucy's  quiet  happiness  seemetl 
to  say,  *'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re-  | 
ceive." 

How  many  of  my  little  friends  find  it  thus?  . 
How  many  of  you  have  Johnny's  bright  faith  in  | 
God,  which  can  not  be  dimmed  by  the  sool&rs  \ 
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and  taunts  ?  Be  a?;sured  lliat  God  will  hear 
and  answer  your  earnest  simple  prayers.  Go 
to  him  with  all  your  wanta,  for  he  caicth  for 
and  his  little  ones  will  not  be  forgo/ttKn 
when  be  couoteth  up  hia  jewds. 


MINDING. 


"  /^HARLIE,  come  in,  I  want  you,"  said  a 

>— '  sweet,  womanly  voice  to  a  little  boy  who 
was  playing  marbles  on  the  sidewalk  in  iiront  of 
a  nice  bricic  house. 

Now  Chartie  was  veiy  busy,  and  in  the  midat 
of  a  delightful  game.  He  was  as  happy  as 
could  be.  To  quit  his  play  then  was  like  quit- 
ting the  table  when  half  throofh  dinner.  Would 
he  obey?  We  looked  with  interest  to  see  what 
he  would  do.   What  would  you  have  done  ? 

Charlie  replied,  "Yes,  mother,"  and  picking 
up  bis  marbles,  started  of  with  a  smiling  ftce 
and  a  bounding  step  up  the  side  yard,  and  in  at 
the  end  door  of  the  house.  A  fine  boy  that,  I 
thought,  as  I  looked  after  him.  I  wonder  who 
he  is?  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  must  be  to 
have  a  little  boy  or  j^irT  that  will  mind  at  once, 
and  with  a  happy,  loving  heart!  I  wondered 
what  would  become  of  that  hoy,  and  wished  to 
see  more  of  him,  and  learn  his  history. 

I  used  to  walk  past  that  house  every  week, 
and  always  Uio  jghtof  that  blue-eyed,  light-haired 
Ijoy.  The  thought  of  him  made  me  happy.  I 
S.1W  a  great  many  nai]n;hty  children.  Once  I 
spent  two  or  three  days  in  trying  to  find  a 
naughty  boy  who  ran  away  from  his  home^  and 
overwhelmed  his  parents  with  grief;  and  when 
I  found  him  some  one  iiad  stolen  liis  coat  and 
hat,  and  bundle  of  clothes,  and  all  tlie  money 
he  had.  Once  1  chased  after  a  truant  boy  and 
girl  for  several  limirs,  and  at  'nst,  lite  at  night, 
found  them  in  the  woods,  wet  tiirougli,  cold, 
and  frightened  abnost  to  death.  They  had  dis- 
obeyed their  mother,  and  gone  to  play  instead 
of  i^om'X  to  school,  and  both  of  them  Avere  sick 
for  several  weelcs  in  consequence  of  their  folly 
and  exposure.  A  boy  that  minds— he  is  a  jewel 

I  had  been  in  business  a  year  or  two,  and  in 
that  time  had  had  several  boys ;  but  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  find  one  tlmt  would  mind. 
At  last  I  was  qwte  out  of  patience,  and  I  de- 
tprmincd  that  I  would  have  no  one  who  could 
not  bring  the  best  recommendation,  and  stand 
the  closest  test  Several  applied  for  the  place, 
but  no  one  suited  us.  At  last  came  a  blue- 
eyed,  flaxen-haired  youth  of  twelve  years,  with 
a  bright,  honest  face.  There  was  something 
engaging  in  his  aapecL  Had  I  seen  him  be* 
fore  ?  **  What  is  your  name  T* 


^  "Charlie  Warren,  sir.  I  live  in  FranVlin- 
street.  My  father  is  a  carpenter,  but  is  lame 
now,  and  can  not  work,  and  I  have  got  mother's 
consent  to  go  into  a  store,  if  I  can  find  a  place." 

It  was  the  very  Charlie  whom  I  had  seen 
playing  at  marbles.  I  remembered  the  circum- 
stance, and  knew  that  be  would  mind.  I  lUd 
not  need  a  recommendation  for  him,  but  gave 
htm  the  place,  and  twice  as  much  pay  as  I  bad 
proposed  to  give. 

Charlie  came  to  work  on  Monday  morning. 
It  seemed  hard  for  him,  the  first  week  of  work, . 
but  he  behaved  like  a  man.  The  boys  in  the 
next  store  came  fn  and  made  his  acqu^dntance. 
One  morning  I  heard  two  of  them  trying  to 
persuade  Oiarlie  to  go  off  with  them  down  on 
the  wharves  in  .the  forenoon  and  see  a  boat 
race  that  was  to  come  off.  "  No,"  said  Charlie, 
"mother  told  me  to  mind  my  business,  and  I  am 
paid  for  staying  here,  and  don't  thinlc  it  right 
to  go  off  without  my  employer's  knowing  it" 

That  was  a  brave  word,  and  I  thought  more 
of  Charlie  than  ever.  That  was  ten  j-ears  ago. 
He  has  been  with  me  ever  since,  and  proved 
to  be  the  best  derk  I  ever  had.  Yesterday  we 
put  up  a  new  sig-n,  and  it.  in  large  gilt  letters, 
was  Charlie's  full  name.  The  store  is  his  own. 
He  is  now  a  prosperous,  promising  young  man, 
and  if  he  lives  will  be  a  rich,  honored  man. 
And  all  this  becaii<;e  one  bright  mornine  he 
minded  his  mother  when  she  called  him.  From 
such  little  things  do  great  results  come.  Always 
mind,  and  It  wUt  be  always  well  «dtb  you. 


THE  SABBATH  A  LOVING  DAY. 


"  Ayr  OTHER,  I  suppose  the  reason  why  they 
iVl  call  the  Sabbath  a  holy  day  is  because 

it  is  such  a  loving  day,"  said  a  little  l  ey  as  'ic 
stood  by  bis  father's  side  and  looked  up  into  his 
mother*s  face. 

"  Why,  is  not  every  day  a  loving  day  ?"  asked 
his  mother.  "I  love  father,  and  father  love"? 
me,  and  we  both  love  you  and  the  baby  every 
day  as  well  as  Sunday." 

"  Well,  but  you  have  no  time  to  tell  us  so  on 
week-days,"  said  the  little  boy.  "You  have  to 
work,  and  father  has  to  go  oflf  early  to  his  work, 
and  he  is  so  tired  when  he  comes  home ;  hot 
on  Sundays  he  takes  me  on  his  knee  and  \t"s 
me  Bible  stories,  and  we  go  to  God's  house 
together,  and  O,  it  is  such  a  lonng  day  !*' 

Yes.  my  child,"  said  the  father,  "it  is  a  holy, 
loving  day.  God  gave  it  to  us  in  love,  that  tired 
men  might  rest  from  their  work,  and  fathers,  who 
see  but  little  of  their  children  on  other  dsjSi 
might  (each  and  enjoy  them  on  that  day." 
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Helping  Cuildrsn  to  Ln.— Under  thi»  head 
Mr.  Beecfaer  diacmirMS  n  fellows : 

That  lying  is  bound  up  in  the  hearts  of  children  it 
woidd  not  become  me  to  deny.  But  certainly  it  is 
often  united.  Indeed,  tiien  wn  km  who  trill  not  lell 
lies— the  testimony  of  tiidr  paventi  to  tko  ooolniry 
notwithttaading. 

But  of  two  6cts  I  am  reasoMMy  sare:  First,  dot 

children's  falschotxis  arc  often  as  much  the  parents' 
fiolt  as  their  own;  and,  secondly,  that  children  do 
not  tie  aa  mndi  as  git>wn-tip  people  do,  and  seem  to 

do  so  only  from  want  of  skill  and  long  practice. 

Lies  are  iostrumeots  of  attack  or  of  defense,  and 
so  may  be  dsssed  as  oflenaive  or  defensive.  CM)* 

drcn's  lies  arc  almost  always  defensive,  and  for  the 
most  part  arc  cmplojxd  in  defending  themselves 
against  parents,  nurses,  elder  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  schoolnia-sters.  Being  weak  and  helpless,  con- 
cealmcnt  is  in.  their  case,  as  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
almost  the  only  means  of  defense.  ChOdicn's  Hcs 

are  in  multitudes  of  in.stances  mere  attempts  to  lii<lc 
themselves  from  sharp  censure  or  sharper  whipping. 

Take  a  case  from  life.  Master  Hairy  is  sent  to 
mill  one  day  in  ^Viuter,  but  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  stop  and  skate.  But  the  p'^nd  was  so  inviting, 
the  boys  there  were  so  merry,  they  so  persoasively 

co.i.vcil  him,  that  it  was  nut  in  his  social  little  heart 
to  refuse.  Of  course  he  skates  longer  than  he  in- 
tended. On  reaching  home  he  Is  qoestionedt  '*Why 
have  vou  Ix-cn  so  lon^,  IT.irry  ?" 

"  O,  the  grist  was  not  ground,  and  I  had  to  wait" 
"Did  you  go  on  the  pond r  ** No,  sir,  I  did nt» 

Here  is  a  pretty  tangle  of  lies  t  The  old  f^cntlc- 
man  nuts  his  band  into  the  bag  and  finds  the  meal 
stone  cold.  He  rides  over  to  die  mill  to  inquire 
aV)Oiit  matters,  and  finds  that  the  grist  had  !:ccn 
ground  the  day  before;  he  rides  home  and  calls  up 
the  ordun,  wrho  knew  that  a  grist  now  was  to  be 
ground  that  would  he  hot  enough  !  TTere  was  diso- 
bedience first,  then  a  lie,  and  next,  upon  cross-qucs- 
tioidng^  a  secondary  lie^  explanatory  and  defeiuory 
of  the  first  Of  course  punishment  was  earned  and 
deserved.  But  the  boy  did  not  lie  because  he  liked 
to,  or  tMcanse  be  was  indi0erent  to  the  truth.  He 
•w  as  stdwmed  by  fear.  He  shrank  from  punishment, 
and  tried  to  bide  behin^  a  lie.  The  refuge  proved 
treadieroos,  as  It  ought  to  have  done^ 

But,  now.  is  there  no  lesson  to  parents  in  thi?  thinp  > 
Shall  they  hastily  place  fhcir  children  Iniween  such 


unequal  motives  as  conscience  and  fear  ?  The  lower 
itutincis,  in  chDdren,  are  relatively  far  stronger  tlian 
moral  sentiment  Conscience  is  weak  and  unprac- 
ticed,  while  fear  is  powerTol,  and  at  dmes  literally 
irresistible. 

The  fear  of  pain,  the  fear  of  shame,  the  fear  of  rid- 
icule, drive  children  into  falsehoods.  Those  who 
govern  them  might,  at  least,  remember  how  it  was  in 
their  own  cases,  and  so  manage  as  to  help  consdenoe 
against  fear,  rather  than  by  threats  and  stemness 
make  the  temptation  irreslslibCe. 

Children  are  very  delicate  in-strumcnts.  Tlieb 
minds  are  undeveloped,  ungovemed,  and  acutely  sen- 
sitive. Men  play  upon  tbem  as  if  they  were  tough  as 
drums,  and  like  drums,  made  for  beating.  They  are 
to  be  helped  more  than  blamed.  One  in  sympathy 
with  their  Htde  souls  will  lead  them  along  safely 
amid  fempt.itiuas  to  falsehood,  where  a  rude  and  im- 
petuous nature  will  plunge  them  headlong  into  wrong. 

The  one  element  of  real  manhood,  above  all  odiers, 
is  truth.  A  child  should  not  ]<  h  ft  to  learn  how  to 
be  true,  how  to  resist  temptations,  how  to  give  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  right  and  virtue.  Hei«  fa  the  place 

where  help  is  needed — patience,  8}Tnpalhy,  counsel, 

encouragement  Instead  of  these  the  one  motive, 
too  often,  is  the  whipi. 

Death  Indoors. — Multitudes  of  persons  have  a 
great  horror  of  going  out  of  doors  for  fear  of  taking 
ciild  wheTi  It  is  a  little  damp,  or  a  little  \\ii;dv,  or  a 
little  cold  i  they  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait ;  meanwhile, 
weeks  and  even  months  pass  away,  and  they  never, 
during  the  whole  lime,  breathe  a  single  Itrt  ith  i  f ;  urc 
air.  The  mult  is,  they  become  so  enfeebled  that 
tfadr  constitutions  have  no  power  of  resistance ;  the 
Ica'^t  thirj:  in  the  world  gives  them  cold  ;  even  Roing 
from  one  room  to  aitother,  and  before  they  know  it 
they  have  a  cold  all  Ae  time,  and  this  b  nothing 

more  or  less  than  constmiption  ;  whcrcar.,  i'  an  op- 
posite practice  has  been  followed  of  going  out  for  an 
hour  or  two  every  day,  regardless  of  the  weather,  so 
I  it  is  not  actunl  rain,  a  vcn"  different  result  W'  uld  have 
taken  place.  The  truth  is,  the  more  a  person  is  out 
of  doors,  the  less  ea^  does  he  take  cold.  It  is  a 
widely  known  fact  that  persons  w  ho  camp  out  every 
night,  or  sleep  under  a  tree  for  weeks  together,  seldom 
t^e  cold  at  alL 

The  truth  is,  many  of  onr  ailments,  and  those  of  a 
mont  fatal  form,  arc  taken  in  the  house,  and  not  out 
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of  doors ;  taken  In'  removing  parts  of  clothing  too 
soon  after  coming  into  the  house,  or  lying  down  on 
a  bed  or  tofii  when  In  ■  tired  or  an  ezhatnted  condi- 
tion, from  liiuliif;  engaged  too  vigorously  in  doraestic 
employment.  Many  a  pic  has  coat  an  industrious 
man  a  hundred  dollan.  A  human  life  has  many  a 
time  i>aicl  fir  an  apple  dumpling.  When  our  xvivc^ 
get  to  work  they  become  bo  interested  in  it  they  find 
themselves  in  an  utterly  exhaostcd  condition ;  thdr 
ambition  to  cijmpletp  a  thinj.%  to  (in  some  work  well, 
sustains  them  till  it  is  completed  The  mental  and 
physical  condition  is  one  of  exhaustion,  witen  a  breath 
of  air  will  give  a  cold,  to  settle  in  tlic  joints  to  wake 
up  next  day  with  inflammatory  rheumatism,  or  with  a 
feeling  of  stiAiwas  or  soreness,  as  if  they  had  been 

pounded  in  a  bag ;  or  a  sore  t?iront  to  worry  nnd 
trouble  them  for  months,  or  lung  fever  to  put  ihem 
in  the  grave  in  less  than  a  yreeic 

Our  wives  should  work  by  the  day,  if  t^icy  mu^t 
work  at  all,  and  not  by  the  job ;  it  is  more  economical 
in  the  end  to  see  how  little  work  th^  can  do  in  an. 
Iviur,  instead  of  how  much.  It  is  slow,  steady,  con- 
tinuous labor  which  brings  health  aiKl  strength,  and  a 
good  digestion.  Fitfid  labor  is  ruinous  to  alL— 

Popular  Ways  of  CoMMmiNC  Suicide.— A 
wedleal  contemporary  thus  enumerates  fbe  fiuihna- 

He  modes  of  doing  it  : 

1.  Wearing  thin  shoes  and  cotton  stockings  on 
damp  nights  and  in  cool,  rdny  weather.  Wearing 
insufficient  clothinj^  and  especially  upon  the  limbs 
and  extremities, 

2.  Leading  a  life  of  enfeebling,  stupid  ladness,  and 
kccpin;;  tlic  mind  in  an  tinnatural  stale  of  exxitcment 
by  reading  trashy  novels.  Going  to  theaters,  parties, 
and  balls  In  all  aorta  of  weather.  In  the  thinnest  pos- 
sible dress.  Tlmcin^r  til!  in  n  complete  perspiration, 
and  then  going  home  without  sutiicient  over-garments, 
through  the  cool,  damp  night  air. 

3.  Sleeping  on  fe.athcr  beds  in  seven  hy  nine  'bed- 
rooms, without  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  xvindows, 
and  especially  with  two  or  more  persons  in  the  same 

small,  iinventilated  V>cdrnnm. 

4.  Surfeiting  on  hoi  and  very  stimulating  dinners. 
Eating  in  a  hurry,  vrithout  half  masticating  the  food, 
and  cntinc;  Iicnrfily  bcTirc  going  to  bed.  when  t!»c 
mind  and  Wly  arc  txh.iusted  by  the  toiio  of  the  day 
and  the  excitement  of  the  evening, 

5.  Ikginning  in  (  liitdhood  on  tea  and  coffee,  .ind 
going  from  one  .sJe;>  to  another,  through  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  ami  drinking  intoxicating  liquors; 
Iv.'  ]K-r>onai  .tl.u^ce,  and  physical  and  mental  cxoesaes 

of  other  descriptions. 

6L  Marrying  in  haste  and  getting  an  uncongenial 
companion,  and  living  the  remainder  of  life  iu  njcntil 
dissatisfaction  ;  ailtivating  jealousies  am.!  domestic 
broils,  and  being  alwaj's  in  a  mental  ferment. 

7.  Keeping  children  quiet  by  giving  paregoric  and 
cordials,  by  teaching  them  to  suck  candy,  and  by 
supplying  them  irith  raisins,  nuts,  and  rich  calee ; 
when  they  are  sick  by  giving  them  mercury,  tartar 
emetic,  and  arsenic,  under  the  mistaken  notion  tlut 
fhejr  ai«  medldnet  and  not  Irritant  poisons. 


R.  Allowing  tlic  love  of  pain  to  al>>orli  our  mind?, 
so  as  to  leave  no  time  to  attend  to  our  health  i  ibl- 
lowing  an  unhealthy  occupation  beooM  tacntf  can 
be  made  by  it 

TnK  Art  hf  HosriTALTTH'. — Welcome  tlie  com. 
ing  guest ;  welcome  turn  with  a  iew,  simple,  pleasant, 
easy  words ;  wfthoot  ostentations  cordiality ;  without 

gushing  declarations  of  friend-.liip  ;  without  paralyz- 
ing his  arm  by  an  interminable  shaking  of  hands; 
without  hurry  or  Hourisb,  or  due  amdety  to  have  hb 
trunk  carried  uj)  to  bis  room,  or  vandwlcliin;;  be- 
tween every  sentence  an  anxious  appeal  to  make  him- 
self entirely  at  home— an  appeal  whidi  usually  oper* 
atcs  to  make  one  feel  as  much  awav  from  home  as 
possible.  Constantly  taking  it  for  granted  on  llie 
part  of  the  host  and  Us  femily  that  one  is  not  com- 
fortable, an<!  tliat  they  must  hurry  abont  ,nnd  take  all 
responsibility— and  sclf-help(ulne»»— from  the  guest, 
thus  depriving  hhn  of  the  credit  of  oomBKm<«nse,  is 
something  wortliv  of  indipnation ;  all  the  more  so 
because  politeness  forbids  the  least  sign  of  impatience. 
It  is  ill'bred-^  is  not  decent  It  is  famdlfngto  tfie 
guest,  and  he  would  serve  tlic  anthnr  of  such  treat- 
ment right  if  he  cut  him  thereafter  without  ceremony. 
And  yet  how  many  of  our  well-meaning  and,  in  most 
things,  well-bred  people,  fall  into  the  error  that  unless 
they  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  unless  they  establish 
a  kind  of  cspiomlge  over  tlteir  guest  and  watdi  Us 
every  movement,  lest  he  should  brush  his  coat  or 
take  a  seat  for  himself,  they  will  be  wanting  in  cour- 
teqr.  The  art  of  bospilality  consists  in  paMiag  the 
guest  at  his  ease  ;  and  this  docs  not  menn  telling  him 
to  be  at  his  ease.  It  consists  in  making  him  forget 
that  he  b  a  guest  and  not  in  coDstantly  pusliingtlis 
fact  before  his  cyrs.  ,\nd  it  nHo  consists  in  lea>iing 
to  him  the  exercise  of  his  senses  and  of  responsibil- 
ity, at  least  so  fer  tint  finding  what  be  needs  at  his 

A  CnF.F.Ri'i'L  Facp.— Carry  fl;c  r.-idi.uire  of  yottr 
soul  in  your  face.  Ijet  the  world  have  the  benefit  of 
it  Let  jroor  cheerfidaess  be  felt  fiw  good  wlieietcr 

you  are ;  and  let  your  <mi1ps  hr  scnttered  like  sun- 
beams, "on  the  just  as  weii  as  on  the  unjust."  Such 
a  disposition  will  j-ield  you  a  rich  reward,  for  its 
ha;  effects  vvi'l  c  tnc  home  to  you  and  brighten 
your  moments  of  thought.  Cheerfulness  mokes  the 
mind  clear,  gives  tone  to  thought,  adds  graoe  and 
beauty  fo  t'lc  mnnfenarre.  Jnidiort  SSys,  "WIm 
you  give,  gv.t  w  itli  joy  ;u>i]  itniluig.'' 

Smiles  are  little  things,  cheap  articles,  to  he  fraught 
with  so  many  ble-^ini;-!  boili  to  d  c  yv:cx  and  the  re- 
ceiver, pleasant  lilile  ripples  to  watch  .is  wc  stand  on 
the  shore  of  every-day  fife.  They  arc  our  i^w, 
lK^tte^  nature's  re-^ponscs  to  the  emotions  of  the  soul 

I.CI  the  cliilvlrcti  have  the  benefit  of  them  ;  those 
little  ones  who  need  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  to 
educate  them,  and  would  find  a  level  for  their  Inio)- 
ant  natures  in  the  cheerful,  losing  faces  of  those  who 
lead  them. 

Ix:t  them  not  be  kept  from  the  middle-4g^  who 
need  the  encouragement  they  bring. 
Give  your  smOes  to  the  agied.  They  omae  to  Oca 
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like  the  quiet  rain  of  Summer,  making  frc^h  and 
verdant  the  long,  weary  path  of  life.  They  luuk  for 
them  from  you  who  are  rejoicing  in  the  fullness  of 
life.  "V.C  gentle  and  indulgent  to  alL  Love  tfae 
truth,  the  beautiful,  the  just,  the  holy." 

Smivslization.— Whitbenoever  «a  gcv  mm. 
with  the  sniveler.  He  Mop«  as  «t  the  comer  of  die 
street  to  intrust  us  with  his  opinion.  He  fears  that 
the  morals  and  intd%eQoe  oif  the  people  aie  de- 
stroyed by  the  election  «f  sonie  rogue  to  office.  He 
tells  just  before  Church  that  Ae  last  sermon  of  some 
transcendental  preacher  has  given  the  death-blow  to 
religion,  and  that  the  wnvcs  of  atbebm  and  the  douds 
of  pantheism  are  todelqge  and  d.-irken  all  the  land.  In 
a  time  of  general  health  he  apeaka  of  the  peatilenoe 
that  is  to  be.  The  nail  can  not  be  an  hour  too  kte 
but  he  prattles  of  railroad  accidents  and  steamboat 
disasters.  He  fears  that  hia  friend  who  was  married 
yesteiday,  will  be  banlmipt  hi  a  year,  and  whbnpers 
over  the  trials  he  will  then  endure.  He  is  ridden 
with  an  eternal  nightmare,  and  cmita  an  eternal  waiL 
Recklettness  is  a  bad  qwdity,  and  so  is  blind  and  eac> 
travagant  hope ;  bat  neither  is  so  degraded  as  inglo- 
rious and  inactive  despair.  We  objea  to  the  sotvelcr» 
because  he  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  hidng  who  has 
the  power  of  motion  without  possessing  life.  His 
inai|^  lat^guor  is  worse  than  timid  strengtik  Better 
that  a  man  should  ran  than  whine.  The  person  that 
has  no  Ixiunding  and  joyous  feeling  in  him,  whose 
blood  never  tingles  and  fires  at  the  oontemplatioo  c£ 
a  noUe  idm,  who  has  no  aspiration  and  no  great  ob> 
jcct  in  life,  is  only  fit  for  the  hospital  or  the  band- 
box. Enterprise,  coofidenoe,  a  dispositioa  to  believe 
tliat  all  good  has  been  done— these  are  important 

elements  in  the  thnrattcr  of  every  nuin  who  is  of  use 
to  the  world.  We  want  no  wailing  or  whicupcring 
atxnit  tlie  absenee  of  liappbMSB,  but  a  strong  determ- 
hution  to  abate  wStaaf,-~mu^ 

A  LrmtAKY  Tastx<— To  a  young  man  away  from 

J     home,  friendless  and  forlorn  in  ;i  grc.it  city,  the  hours 

I of  peril  are  between  sunset  and  bedtime ;  for  the 
moon  and  stars  see  more  evil  in  a  sbigle  iMmr  than 
the  sun  in  his  whole  day's  circuit.  The  poet's  visions 
of  evening  are  all  compact  of  teoder  and  soothing 
imag».  It  brings  the  wandteer  to  his  home,  die 
j  child  to  its  mother's  arms,  the  ox  to  his  st.iU,  and  the 
1  weary  laborer  to  bis  resL  But  to  the  gcntle-heartcd 
youth,  who  is  thrown  upon  the  rodcs  of  a  pitiless 
city,  and  "  stands  homeless  amid  .1  thousand  home*," 
the  approach  of  evening  brings  with  it  an  aching 
sense  of  loneKness  and  desolation  which  comes  down 
'  upon  the  ^jiirit  like  darkness  upon  the  earth.  In 
this  mood  his  best  impulses  become  a  snare  to  him, 
and  he  is  led  astray  because  be  is  social,  affectionate, 
sympathetic,  and  warm-hearted. 

A  taste  fur  reading  will  always  carry  you  to  con- 
verse with  men  who  win  instruct  you  by  diefar  wisdom 
and  charm  you  by  their  wit,  who  will  sooth  you  when 
fretted,  and  refresh  you  when  weary,  coujisel  you 
when  perplexed,  and  qrmpsthtie  with  yon  at  aU  times; 
Evil  spirits,  in  the  middle  agea»  were  exordsed  and 


dri%'cn  away  by  IxH,  book,  and  candle ;  you  want  but 
two  uf  those  agents,  the  book  and  tlie  caudle. 

Advice  to  a  DvsrKrTic— Yon  have  asked  me  to 
prescribe  for  you.  You  expect  medicine  ;  perhaps 
you  hope  for  whisky,  just  now  the  rage  for  chronic 
maladiu ;  but  I  shall  you  nothing  to  swallow ; 
you  have  swaUowcd  too  much  already.  Of  aB  the 
maladies,  dyipepBiB  is  the  most  dittreaiing ;  to  get 
rid  uf  its  horrors  yon  would  part  with  your  right  arm; 
I  believe  you;  tiat  will  you  part  with  a  j>ot(ion  of 
your  table  luxuries  ?  I  fear  not ;  but  piesimting  you 
are  in  earnest  I  will  prescribe  for  yon : 

1.  Rbe  early,  dress  warm,  and  go  on^if  strong, 
walk ;  if  weak,  saunter ;  drink  cold  water  three 
times — of  all  cold  baths  thia  is  the  best  for  the  dys- 
peptic ;  after  liaif  an  Immut  or  more,  come  in  for 
breakfast. 

2.  For  breakfast  eat  a  piece  of  good  steak  half  as 
large  as  your  hand,  a  slice  of  coarse  bread,  and  a 
baked  apple ;  eat  very  slowly ;  talk  very  plcas.-intly 
with  your  neighbors,  read  cheerful  comments  of  jour* 
nals,  avoid  hot  biscuits  and  strong  coffee,  drink 
nothing. 

3.  Digest  for  an  hour,  and  then  to  your  work ;  I 
trust  it  is  In  the  open  air.  Wodc  hard  dll  noon,  and 
then  rest  bodty  and  wind  tiU  (Brntor,  aleep  n  litdej 

drink  water. 

4.  For  dhiner— lwoorthreeo*clodt— eataslkeof 

beefi  mutton,  or  fish,  as  large  as  your  H.md,  a  potato,  1 
two  or  three  i^oonfiils  of  other  vegetables,  and  a 
slice  of  coarse  bread ;  give  more  dian  half  an  hour  to 
this  meal,  use  no  drink. 

5.  After  dinner  play  anaconda  for  an  lionr;  now 
for  the  social,  lor  pleasant  games — a  good  thne. 

&  No  sapper— a  little  toast  and  tea  even  for  supper 
will  make  your  recovery  very  slow. 

7.  In  a  warm  room  bathe  your  skin  wfth  cold  water 
hastily,  and  go  to  bed  in  a  well-vcnti!a(cd  room  be- 
fore nine  o'dodc.  Follow  this  prescripiioo  for  three  I 
months  and  your  stomadi  will  so  fiv  recover  that  you 
can  indulge  for  some  time  in  all  sorts  of  irregulr.r  and 
glottonous  eating;  or  if  you  have  resolved,  in  the 
fear  of  Heaven,  to  present  your  bodies  living  sacri- 
fices, holy  and  acceptable  unto  God,  ,ind  will  continue 
to  eat  and  work  like  a  Christian,  your  distressing 
malady  will  soon  be  forgotten.— ZV»  Letrit,  M,  D. 

Beciknino  the  Worlix — Many  an  unwise  parent 
labors  hard  and  lives  sparhigly  all  his  life,  for  the 

purpose  of  leaving  enough  to  give  his  children  a  start 
in  the  world,  as  it  is  called.  Setting  a  young  man 
afloat  with  money  left  him  by  relatives,  is  lilte  tying 
bladders  under  the  arms  of  one  who  can  not  swim ; 

I ten  chances  to  one  he  will  lose  his  bladders  and  go 
to  tlie  bottom.  Teach  him  to  swim  and  he  will  never 
need  the  bladders.  Give  your  child  a  <tound  educa- 
tion, and  you  have  done  enough  for  him.  See  to  it 
that  his  morals  are  pure,  his  mind  cultivated,  and  his 
whole  nature  made  subservient  to  the  laws  which 
govern  men,  and  you  have  given  what  will  be  of  more 
value  than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies;  then  if  yon  leave 
him  wealth  he  wiU  know  how  to  use  it. 
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The  Ladies  Reposjtort, 


Stray  Jhoughts, 


Our  Moods  of  Unsanity.— We  need,  ever)'  one 
of  us,  to  kiiow  Aftt  we  live  In  moods  and  phases, 

working  eccentrically,  sometimes  more  unhinged  mid 
sometiiues  leaa;  sometimes  in  better  nature,  and 
sometimes  fb  iiritabte ;  sometimes  more  disposed  to 
jealousy ;  sometimes  more  to  conceit.  Nothing  looks 
fresh,  after  »  sleepless  night ;  nothing  true  after  an 
over  henvy  dbmer.  A  tooc^  of  dyspepsia  makes  the 
soul  barren  and  every  thing  else  barren  to  it — even 
the  finest  poem  it  ttims  to  a  desert.  Any  mood  of 
gloom,  in  the  same  manner,  hangs  a  pall  over  the  sun, 
and  even  the  very  bones  will  sometimes  seetn  to  lie 
in  that  mood  as  truly  as  the  eyes.  Opinion  is  some- 
Hmes  blliouB,  sensiUIity  morbid  and  sore,  and  pas- 
sion, tcmpcst-sprunfj,  goes  wild  in  nil  sorts  of  ram- 
pages. At  one  time  we  can  be  captious  toward  a 
fHend,  at  another  generons  toward  an  enemy,  at 
another  about  equally  iiuIifTcrent  !o  both. 

Now  a  wise  man  is  one  who  understands  liimself 
well  enough  to  make  due  allowanoe  lor  such  unsane 
moods  and  varieties,  never  concliulini;  that  a  thing  is 
thus  or  thus,  because  just  now  it  bears  that  loolcj 
waiting  often  to  see  wluit  a  sleep  or  a  walk,  or  a  eool 
revision,  or  perhaps  a  considerable  turn  of  repentance 
will  da  He  does  not  slash  upon  a  subject,  or  a 
man,  from  the  point  of  a  just  now  rising  teihper. 
lie  niaintains  a  noble  candor  by  waiting  sometimes 
for  a  better  sense  of  truth.  lie  is  never  intolerant 
of  other  menls  Judgments,  because  he  Is  a  little 
distrustful  of  his  own.  He  restrains  the  dislikes  of 
prejudice  because  iie  has  a  prejudice  against  dislilces. 
His  resentments  are  softened  by  his  condemnations 
of  himself.  His  depre>i.ion.s  do  not  crush  him  be- 
cause be  has  sometimes  seen  the  sun  and  believes  it 
may  appear  «gain.  He  revises  Ms  opinions  readily 
because  he  has  a  riglit,  he  thinks,  to  better  opinions, 
if  he  can  find  them.  He  holds  sound  opinions, 
test  his  moodiness  in  change  should  take  all  truth 
away.  And  if  his  unsane  fhinkin^jr  appears  to  be 
toppling  him  down  the  gulls  of  skepticism,  be  re- 
covers himself  by  just  nrfatug  the  qaeadon  whether 
a  more  saoe  way  of  thinking  might  not  tbbik  diAer- 
ently. 

A  mfsn  who  is  duly  aware  thus  of  hb  own  distem- 
pered faculty,  makes  a  life  how  different  from  one 
who  acts  as  if  he  were  infallible,  and  had  noUiing 
todobutjnstletfaimBelf  be  pronounced  I  There  ia^ 

in  fact,  no  possibility  of  cnndticttng  a  life  sttccessliilly 
on  in  that  manner.  If  there  be  any  truth  that  vitally 
concerns  the  mondly  right  self*keepii^  and  beauty 
of  character,  it  is  that  which  allows  and  m  ikes  i  (  ..  m 
ibr  the  distempers  of  a  practicaUy  unsane  state,  one 
that  pots  actloB  bjr  the  ride  of  oomctkw,  and  keeps 
it  in  wisdom  by  kcrping  it  in  regulative  company. 
Just  to  act  out  our  unsanity  is  to  make  our  life  a 
haIf<diaoendng  states,  widumt 


either  dignity  or  rest  Tlvere  is  no  true  serenity  that 
does  not  come  in  the  train  of  a  wtse^  self-governing 
inodesty.^jDr.  Bwkndl, 

CM>tmj  AN©  AFFt.icno!is.— Every  cloud  has  two 

aspects.  Tlie  eartli-side  is  dark  and  cold,  the  hei\cn 
side  is  bright  and  warm.  It  is  the  same  cloud,  the 
same  mass  of  vapor';  but  how  diflerent,  whether  we 

view  it  from  Ix'Iow  or  ab  ive  I  From  below,  it  is  only 
a  canopy  of  leaden  gloom — it  spreads  its  shadow  like 
3  mantle  over  all  that  b  fairest  about  us.  Pkwi 

alKivc,  it  appears  the  verv  pavilion  of  light — it  glows 
like  burnished  silver  in  the  sun's  broad  lieams. 
The  dood  b  an  emblem  of  afflictioo.  All  affliction 

h.xs  lH>tli  an  earth  and  hea\en  side.  Viewed  fr  m 
the  earth,  it  is  as  gloomy,  chilling,  and  repulsive  as 
the  grave.  It  comes  we  knew  not  whence,  nor  why. 
It  lays  its  withering  hand  upon  all  that  is  dear,  and 
leaves  nothing  to  supply  the  void.  It  desolates  with- 
out consoling;  It  t^kes  away  die  last  and  dearest 
hope,  without  a  wliisjier  of  its  reviving  again.  The 
pleasures  of  the  world,  the  well-meant  sympathies  of 
firiends,  all  tiiat  remains  amoog  the  ruins  of  long- 
cherished  hopes,  can  not  help  us  now.  They  only 
probe  without  healing  the  wounds.  The  heavens  are 
one  mass  of  leaden  donds,  whose  muttering  dkander> 
ings  and  flasUng  Ugbtnlngs  bring  onlj  (errar  and 
dismay. 

But  to  tUs  doud  there  b  an  upper,  a  Iieavenly 

side.    There  the  Run  of  Riphteimsness  sl-.'ncs  with 

healing  in  his  beams.  In  these  beams  the  dood 
glowB  with  light  and  Joy.  Here  in  pbinest  lines  b 

read  the  mj-stcry  of  affliction,  and  the  wa}-s  of  Cod 
are  justified  to  the  sorrow-stricken  aouL  Here  the 
darkness  becomes  Bgh^  the  curse  a  Messing^  the 
wail  a  .song  of  praise.  The  light  of  heaven  shining 
upon  our  grief  turns  it  into  joy.  We  see  all  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  We  see  it  oonsenthig 
to  aljase  us  now  fh.it  it  m.ny  afierward  exalt  us; 
wounding  us  that  we  may  be  the  betto^  healed  i 
striking  eairdtly  hopes  dead  at  our  ftet  that  we  may 
not  forget  the  heavenly ;  making  us  dcsohxtc  now 
that  we  may  on  a  future  day  rejoice  in  greater  riches. 
O,  blessed  doud,  if  we  can  only  see  the  upper  side 

of  it ;  If  all  the  glorious  light  which  *hincs  nj-.on  it 
from  God's  holy  counsel  be  only  rejected  back  upon 
the  soul! 

Child  of  sorrow !  leave  the  earth.  On  the  wings 
of  £uth  fly,  fly  through  the  clouds,  up  to  the  lotty 
hight  where  the  Sun  of  Rl^teousnes*  b  forever 
.shining.  There  ynu  will  ?ce  sorrow  net  r.i  roii  5cc 
it  now — no  hard  necessity  under  which  you  must  lie 
crushed ;  no  strange  mystery  which  you  can  not  ex- 
plain ;  no  terrible  curse,  the  burden  cif  which  y  n 
must  forever  bear;  but  only  another  pledge  of  that 
lUtbfttl  promise,  <'  I  will  be  a  fittber  unto  you."  *If 
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yt  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with 
sons."  "  What  son  is  be  whom  the  father  chasteneth 
not}*'  Does  not  tho  dond  f^knv  wider  Bndi  irordi 
as  these?  Does  not  all  the  love,  mercy,  ant!  tender- 
ness of  the  Savior  change  into  a  pavilion  of  light  ? 
Do  they  not  illuminate  the  dark,  desolated  chambers 
of  your  soul,  and  fill  them  with  brighter  joys  and 
better  hopes  ?  Try  and  see.  Soar  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  doixL  Look  at  k  as  ft  i^ews  in  tfie  Ughl  of 
the  counsels  of  eternal  love,  and  then  5a\',  if  you  can, 
that  adliction  is  only  a  curse.  Repress,  if  you  can, 
tliait  aong  in  the  wS(gBlt,  wUcht  thoiq^  ooming  ftom  a 
stricken  soul,  pra&Mdi  dia  unqf*  of  Him  who  "doeth 
all  things  welL" 

^TnTitr R's  Grave.—"  How  still  it  is  I"  The  wind 
frills  up  the  long  Sununer  grass, and  rustles  through  the 
great  tvmyingiriUoir  under  wUch  I  an  sitting,  just 
as  softly  as  that  other  breere  came  up  the  years  that 
lie  in  the  shadow  of  the  past,  and  stirs  my  heart  with 
the  old  memories  it  brings  with  it. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  s.it  here  just  as  I  do  now.  I 
am  greatly  changed,  but  all  round  me  is  the  same. 
The  fer-off  hills,  with  their  blue  misty  tops,  are 
swathed  iti  fitliis  of  white  clouds — the  green  meadow, 
with  the  country  sunshine,  flashing  like  sweet  thoughts 
alt  aboQt  them,  and  nearer  the  gray  stones,  and  the 
cool  water  splashing  downsoftly  on  the  white  pebbles. 
I  remember  it  all. 

"MotAer"—!  need  not  whisper  the  name  so  low, 
for  there  is  none  to  hear  me  but  the  birds  in  the  tops 
of  the  great  willow,  and  it  will  not  disturb  her 
dnmber.  No^  no,  though  I  sit  here  with  one  arm 
wrapped  closely  around  the  grave,  where  the  tears 
of  my  manhood  are  dropping  thick  and  bstj  as  the 
tears  ot  my  childhood  dropped  on  her  boeoni,  I 
know  iJi<  will  tiol  awaken. 

I  remember  it  as  though  it  had  happened  this 
morning — how  her  cool,  sof\  fingers  used  tO  drop 
like  snow-flakes  on  my  hair,  and  her  lips  murmur 
sweet  blessings  over  me  with  every  night-fall !  O, 
I  am  a  rich  man  now !  The  dews  of  night  fall  on 
bruad  acres,  and  the  spray  of  the  Pacific  washes  this 
moment  the  keels  of  my  proud  ships ;  but  I  wotild 
give  many  a  goodly  acre,  many  a  treasure  that  sleeps 
deep  in  the  holds,  to  lie  down  one  night  under  the 
old  garret  rafters,  with  that  sweet  seraph  &ce  bend- 
ing over  me  iridi  ita  pnyerfol  kisi»  jntt  as  it  nsed 
to  do. 

Mother,  mother!  the  daisies  of  %  score  of  SwD' 
mere  ham  bloomed  and  fallen  above  your  grave,  but 
your  memory  slumbers  deep  and  sacred  in  the  heart 
of  your  boy  still.  The  memory  of  your  pmycrs  and 
counsels  have  been  with  him  in  the  long  way  that  his 
iieet  have  trodden,  and  be  has  some  cause  to  thank 
yoo  for  this  now! 

t^k  over  the  shining  bastions,  sainted  mother ; 
see  me  as  I  lie  hetc^  with  my  cheeks  pillowed  in  the 
cool,  moist  grass.  Here,  only  here,  casting  off  all 
my  m.tnhood,  I  can  be  a  child  ag.iin,  for  the  world 
will  nefcr  know  mc^  dearest  mother. 

We  shall  knoir  eadi  oOier  19  tfiere,  too,  where  the 
snowy  Uossoms  never  wither  on  the  everhsthig  bills. 


and  the  Autumn  never  braids  its  scarlet  finnging 
through  the  green  eternal  Summer.  Your  boy  will 
come  to  you,  and  from  that  fand  which  is  sftr  «l(  we 
shall  go  no  more  eot^  fctever,  mother. 

A  BKArrim,  Figure. — Life  is  like  a  fountain  fed 
by  a  thousand  streams  that  pcri&h  if  oue  be  dried. 
It  is  a  silver  cord  twisted  with  a  thousand  strings, 
that  part  asunder  if  one  l>e  !:>roken.  Tliou;.;Iiile:.ss 
mortals  are  surrounded  by  innumerable  dangers, 
whidk  mshe  it  modi  more  strange  that  diey  escape 
so  long,  tlum  th;U  tlicy  almost  .all  perish  suddenly 
at  last  We  are  encompassed  with  accideula  every 
daqr  to  crush  the  decaying  tenements  we  inhabit 
The  seeds  of  disease  arc  planted  in  our  constitutions 
by  nature.  The  earth  and  atmosphere  whence  we 
draw  the  breath  of  life,  are  hnpregnated  with  death ; 
health  operates  its  own  destruction.  The  food  Uut 
nourishes  contains  the  elcmculs  of  decay ;  the  soul 
that  snimalffs  it  bjr  vivifying  first  tends  to  wear  it  out 
by  its  own  actions;  death  huks  in  ambush  along  the 
patlis.  Notwithstanding  this  truth  is  so  palpably 
cooiniied  by  the  dally  example  before  oar  eyes,  how 
little  d  o  wc  lay  it  to  heart !  \Vc  5cc  our  firiends  and 
neighbors  die,  but  how  seldom  docs  it  occur  to  our 
tlKNighls  tint  our  kadi  wf  give  the  nest  wanting 
to  the  wodd  1 — Grtetmotd, 

Thk  Prophetic  Dew-Dkch  s  — A  delicate  child, 
pale  and  prematurely  wise,  was  complaining,  on  a 
hot  momhig,  that  the  poor  dew-drops  had  been  too 

hastily  snatched  away,  ar.d  r.nt  allinved  to  t;!ititr  on 
the  flowers,  like  other  happier  dew-drops  that  live 
the  whole  night  through,  and  sparkle  in  the  moon* 

light,  and  through  the  morning  onward  to  noonday. 
"  The  sue,"  said  the  child,  "  has  chased  them  away 
widi  hb  heat,  or  swallowed  them  in  his  wrath." 
Soon  after  came  rain  and  a  rainbow ;  whcrciiiwn  his 
father  pointed  upward :  "  See,"  said  he,  "  there  stand 
thy  dew«drop8  gloriously  reset  jittering  jewds  in 
the  heavens ;  and  the  clownish  foot  tramples  on 
them  no  more.  By  this,  my  chUd,  thou  art  taught 
that  what  withers  on  eartii  blooms  mafai  in  heaven,** 
Thus  the  father  spoke,  and  knew  not  that  he  spoke 
prefiguring  words ;  for  soon  after  the  delicate  diild, 
with  the  morabig  bri^tneae  of  his  early  wisdom, 
was  exhaled  IQw  a  de«r<drop^  into  heaven.— JSmr 
Paul 

RiDicuLS.— If  there  is  a  destroyer  of  good  feeling, 
friendship^  affection,  and  love ;  if  there  is  one  thin;; 
more  than  another  that  will  change  love  to  hatred, 
corrode  the  heart,  and  poison  the  mind,  it  is  ridiaile. 
We  are  most  easBy  tempted  and  led  away  from  right 
and  duty  by  ridicule.  To  avoid  the  shame,  we  com- 
promise with  our  conscience^  commit  the  greatest 
wrong :  and  tn  an  hoar,  bowed  hi  the  dust  with  t^t- 
lerueK-s  of  sj  irit,  O,  how  deep  is  our  repentance! 

I'he  hot  breath  of  the  desert  sirocco  is  not  more 
deadly  than  the  voice  of  ridicule.  We  are  afrdd  of 
it;  wc  humble  ourselves,  and  crawl  in  the  dust  at  its 
command;  we  degrade  ourselves  to  avmd  it.  It 
arooies  the  most  fiendish  pasdons;  the  eye  flashes, 
the  bosom  heaves  tnmdtnMidj  over  tiie  feverish  fire 
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that  rages  witinn  it,  the  heart  beats  wikUy,  and  all 

control  is  gone. 

Use  it  not  I  Life  is  too  precious,  love  is  too 
heavenly,  friendship  is  too  beautifully  eloquent  with 
happiness  to  be  destroyed  thus  thoughtlessly.  Rather 
let  every  word,  every  thought,  be  weighed  in  the 
balances  of  your  heart,  stripped  of  every  useless 
adorning,  and  then  go  forth  to  fall  gently,  smoothly, 
like  Spring-time  rain«drops,  on  thecaxsof  jonr  fcUow^ 
mortals. 

The  preacher  tells  us  that  "  laughter  is  mad  and 
the  proverb  of  the  wise  man  adds  a  warning  that 
"  the  end  of  mirth  is  heaviness."  The  habit  of  look- 
ing too  much  at  the  ludicrous  side  of  life  is  alwa)-s 
hurtful  to  the  moral  feeling.  The  pkuore  is  £aint 
and  vanishing,  and  leaves  behind  it  an  apprehemion 
of  disgrace.  It  is  not  good  to  live  in  jest,  since  we 
imist  die  in  earnest— CXr/jliM  TWoMiyi 

Strength  of  Character.— Strength  of  character 
consists  of  two  thii^f^— power  of  will  and  power  of 
self-restraint  It  reqtdres  two  things,  therefore,  for 
its  existence— strong  feelings  and  strong  command 
over  them.  Now  we  all  very  often  mistake  strong 
feelings  for  strong  chancier.  A  man  who  liears  all 
before  him,  before  whose  frown  domestics  tremble, 
and  whose  bursts  of  lury  make  the  children  of  the 
household  qtialce— because  he  has  his  will  obeyed, 
and  his  own  way  in  all  things,  we  call  him  a  strong 
man.  The  truth  is,  that  he  is  a  weak  man ;  it  is  his 
passions  that  are  strong ;  he,  mastered  by  them,  is 
weak.  Vou  must  measure  the  strength  of  a  man  by 
the  power  of  the  feelings  he  snbdne%  not  by  the 
power  of  those  that  subdue  Mm.  Atid  hence  com* 
jiiisurc  is  very  (ifuti  }-,ighfst  result  of  strength. 
Did  we  f  \  cT  sec  a  man  receive  a  flagrant  injury,  and 
then  reply  fiuietly?  That  Is  a  man  spiritually  strong. 
Or  did  we  ever  sec  a  tn.ui  in  ;in^aisli  stand,  as  if 
carved  out  of  solid  rock,  mastering  himself?  Or 
one  bearing  a  hopeless,  daily  trial  remain  silent,  and 
never  tell  the  world  what  nir.kind  his  liome  peace? 
That  is  strength.  He  who,  with  strong  passions, 
remains  chaste ;  he  who,  keenly  sensitive,  with  manly 
]mwcrs  of  indignation  in  him,  cm  he  provoked  and 
yet  restrain  himself  and  forgive — be  is  a  strong  man, 
the  spiritual  hera 

Pkavsk  and  Actiom.— We  often  attempt  to  sep- 
arate what  Gncl  has  joined  together.  In  so  doing, 
we  invade  the  esublisbed  order  of  things,  and  of 
coarse  meet  with  disappointment  Why  should  we 

wonder  then,  that  Christinns  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  are  so  frequently  unsuccessful?  They 
aepente  adkm  from  prayer,  and  then  oondode  God 

has  forgotten  to  be  gracious.  Rut  he  has  never 
promised  to  hear  that  prayer  which  is  unaccompanied 
Willi  ciNficsponding  edfoit  When^  dterelbre,  you 
pray  for  an  increase  of  hicwUdge,  how  do  voir  act? 
Vou  are  sensible  that  knowledge  is  not  to  be  obtained 
irithout  persevering  ciertiofL  Your  conduct  on  all 
worthy  subjects  proves  this.  Vott  investigate  princi- 
ples, gather  together  facts,  and  store  the  memory 
with  illustrations.  But  is  it  SO  in  relation  to  spiritual 
ol^ecisf  Do  yott  frequently  study  the  W«fd  of  God, 


compare  one  portion  with  another,  and  search  for 
truth  as  for  hid  treasures  ?   If  you  really  dealnd  to  | 
grow  in  knowledge,  this  would  certainly  be  your  i 
course.   Some  portion  of  your  time  would  be  con- 
secrated to  this  noble  pursuit  and  your  profiting 
would  appear  unto  all  men.   Now,  if  you  will  not  or 
can  not  devote  the  necessary  time  and  effort  to  this 
object,  ought  yon  not  to  cease  praying  for  ft?  Be  • 
consistent    If  you  will  not  cultivate  the  powers  of 
your  mind,  why  make  it  a  aabjeot  of  prayer  ?  Your  | 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  obttlned  by  miradcs,  but  by  I 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  ordinary  means.  W  here 
these  means  are  wanting*  there  is  nothiqg  for  hfan  to  i 
bless,  and  of  emttse  yon  en  not  oooiiileB^  ask  lor  I 
the  DiTine  bl«Min|^ 

Faith — What  is  Faith  ? — I  have  never  heard  but 
three  definitions  that  satisfied  me.  One,  of  course, 
sunds  u])ou  a  level  infinitely  above  our  poor  criddsm ; 
that  i.s,  the  inspired  definition  of  the  apostle,  "  that 
<aith  is  the  substance,"  that  is,  the  confident  realia-  J 
tion  of  "things  hoped  for,  the  evidence,"  that  is,  a  | 
conviction  reaching  to  dcmunstr.ition,  "of  things  not 
seen."   But  there  is  another  definition  whuh  I  have 
often  spoken  of,  which,  from  Its  eatceeding  .sirupliciiy, 
has  thoroughly  satisfied  my  mind ;  it  is  one  of  the 
old  Scotch  woman*  who  heard  persons  disputing  long  i 
as  to  what  &lth  was.  She  answered ;  "  WeU,  tone  | 
it  seems  a  very  simple  thing  ;  it  is  to  take  God  at  his 
word."  And  yet  there  is  another  definition  which 
struck  my  own  nund  very  much ;  it  i«  that  of  an 
Irish  child.    I  had  this  from  the  lips  of  a  missionary 
who  was  examining  the  school.  He  was  askiqg  what  ^ 
frith  was,  and  one  child  sakl,  ••Trnst"  wfaHe  another  ' 
said,  "  BelieC"  and  so  on.    At  la.st  he  saw  a  thought-  ; 
ful  girl,  and  she  said,  "  I  think,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  i 
what  it  hk"  *'  What  Is  ft  my  chfld  T  he  asked.  *  It  I 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,"  said  si»e,  "nioviuj;  the  soul  to 
lean  upon  Jesus  Christ"  I  think,  my  friends,  this  is 
a  beautilol  definition  of  fahb^the  Holy  Ghoet  OMmsg 
the  soul  to  lean  upon  Jesus  Christ  And  It  tCMialdy 
describes  the  effect  of  faith. 

The  LrrrLE  Boy's  Love  to  his  Mother. — Some  ^ 
time  since,  some  gentlemen  passing  through  a  Tilhige  • 
in  Diimhavtonsliirc,  in  .Scotland,  nlxnit  nine  oVl'  .  k 
at  night       their  attention  directed  to  a  dark  object 
in  the  church-yard   Upon  approocMng  they  found  | 
there  a  little  1>ov,  Iving  on  his  face,  sound  asleep  on 
a  newly-made  grave.    After  waking  him  up^  and  \ 
questioning  him,  they  found  dtat  he  was  aftadd  to  ign  \ 

h'>nie,  be<  .n:se  liis  si.sttr,  with  whnm  he  l;\  cd.  hsd 
threatened  to  beat  him.   "  And  I  just  came,"  sobbed  ■ 
the  poor  lltde  fellow,  **beesvse  my  mother^  grare  ; 
was  here."    Yearning  fur  that  love  whicli  nothing  on 
earth  could  supply,  and  perhaps  feeling  as  though  it  i 
might  protect  hhn  sdll,  as  it  never  bad  feikd  to  dc^  | 
he  had  s  night  refuge  and  cried  himself  to  sleep  <!;h  n 
his  mother's  grave.   That  was  the  highest  conccp-  i 
tion  be  bad  of  trust  and  lovs^  thait  he  bad  ibund  lo  i 
shield  him  and  protect  htm.  when  that  inoiher  was 
living }  and  be  felt  that  even  now  it  might,  as  it  were,  ' 
reach  down  fron  the  tegioii  (o  whidi  it  had  gone^ 
and  protect  him  slilL 
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Tm  KiwTBrAirairr  History.  WUk  am  T$armbK- 

ticn,  CMitecting  the  History  ef  the  0!<t  and  Xru) 
TtstamaUi.   Edited  ty  H'illiam  Smith,  LL.  D. 

.AWc    Yerk:  Harffr  <&•  BraAeru  CtHiiHmati: 

I        Jifflvrt  Clarke  ^-Cc. 

I       The  name  of  Dr.  Smith  la  well  Imown  to  students 

of  hivtijn,',  and  Iii*  name  alone  is  sufficient  guarantee 
ol  the  value  of  any  book  bearing  its  imprint  The 
present  volmne  takes  its  place  itt  die  excellent  series 
of  "  Students'  Histories,"  now  pmbli'shing  hy  the 
Harpers,  and  in  learninj^  accuracy,  and  convenience 
of  arrangement,  may  welt  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
Histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  France, 
prepared  by  tbe  same  editor.  The  work  consists  of 
three  iiarts.  The  first  hook  ^res  die  connectton 
[  Ix-f.^ccn  tlic  Old  an(1  N'cw  Testament  Ilisiory,  iiulud- 
ing  the  relations  of  the  Holy  Land  to  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  and  tbe  nanative  sets  forth  the  main  fiicts 

of  the  L'ciicral  liistory  of  tlic  Ka?-t  (Turing  what  is 
called  the  "Hellenistic"  age.  This  history  is  con- 
tinned  to  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  second 

Ivi^  ik,  c'Mitalninp  the  n.-)s]H'l  Tlistory,  presents  a  clear, 
harmonized  account  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  as  related 
l>y  die  Evai^lbts,  illnstrated  tiy  eopious  collateral 
ill!' irm.ition,  and  followed  liv  a  discussion  of  the 
important  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels. 
The  third  boolc  embraces  tiie  Apostolic  Histoty,  coo- 
t.iiniii;.;  the  planting  of  the  Church  in  various  coun- 
tries and  localities,  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
apostolic  episdea,  and  the  rise  of  tlie  eailiest  heresies 
in  the  infant  Church.  Tn  addition  to  these  regular 
departments,  the  volume  contains  several  important 
appentfcea^  doooologieal  tables,  and  a  full  index. 
T^l:s  I'ricf'rcfercncc  to  the  ample  scope  of  the  work 
wiii  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  intrinsic  value. 
No  Bibte  student  shoold  ihil  to  possess  it  It  con* 
tains,  in  one  compact,  bcatififnlly  pn'nted  volume, 
what  we  should  have  to  hunt  tor  through  a  score  or 
more^octavo  and  quarto  books.  Tbe  Harpen  have 
in  press  a  corresponding  volume  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Histur),  ptcpoicd  by  the  same  competent  hand. 

NtiTES,  CritIcai^  Exti.axatory,  ANn  PuAr-rirAi^ 
ON  THE  Book  ok  I'sai.ms,  By  Albat  Banus. 
In  Tkri-f  I'c/umes.  Vol.  I.  I2mt>.  Pp.  374.  $l.5a 
JVfw  y.ot:  Harper  «V  Bratlun.  dilchmeUi: 
KoUrt  Clarke  (3*  Co. 

The  "Notes'*  of  Mr.  Barnes,  who  lias  always  tised 

this  m(xk"it  title,  now  cover  a  lar;;c  part  of  tlic 
Sacred  Records,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  babh,  Job,  Danld,  and  now  the  Book 
of  T's.dins.  He  annotmces  that  tlic  present  work 
completes  his  labors  in  commenting  on  the  Scrip- 
tores.  H«  Mifbnns  us,  %  laet  that  we  knew  before, 
that  these  volmnes,  and  also  all  his  Commentaries, 


were  written  in  die  carljr  boim  of  the  morning, 

dosing  his  labors  at  nine  o'clock.  In  another  place 
he  tells  us  he  has  been  suflering  from  partial  blind- 
ness for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  in  the  two 

statements  we  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  wc  have  a 
plain  ca&e  of  cause  and  effect.  Says  a  contemporary  : 
"This  shows  us  what  may  be  done  by  a  carcAil 
divi  i  -1  nnd  proper  use  of  our  time.  By  a  still  more 
carctui  and  wise  division  ul  his  lime,  we  believe  we 
might  have  bad  all  the  Commentaries  without  die 
blindness,  just  a?  a  wiser  divisi  :ri  mvl  proper  use  of 
his  time  uiii^ht  Iiavc  secured  to  us  all  the  Libors  of 
Hugh  Miller,  and  sa\  cd  to  the  world  a  longer  use  of 
his  \aluablc  life."  The  "Notes"  of  Mr.  Barnes  have 
pcubably  becu  mure  widely  circulated  and  read  than 
any  other  works  of  tbeir  dass.  Ifia  method  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  that 
he  has  embodied  in  this  work  the  iiuturcM  rcHcctiuna 
of  a  long  and  useful  life.  Tbe  style  is  simple  and 
easy,  and  the  expositions  are  natural  and  practicaL 

The  History  of  a  Mouthful  op  Brj:ad  And  its 
Effect  on  the  OrganitatioH  of  Mm  and  Animals. 
By  JeoH  JUaei.  Tnuutaitd  from  tkt  Erencb  by 
Hff^AifrtdGMf,   IMA   ^3S|8L  ^1.75. 

Tuf.  Servants  av  thk  Stomach.  By  Jean  Maci. 
Inmlattd as  al>vt'e.  xzmo.  ij>.  311.  ^1.75.  New 
Yirkz  Hkrftr  ^  BnOun.  GntumaH:  ROert 
Chirhc  a\ 

These  are  two  admirable  books  of  immense  popu- 
larity in  France,  having  already  reached  the  seven- 
teenth edition,  and  rajiidly  gainingan equal  popul.n  ily 
in  England  through  the  excellent  translations  of  Mxs, 
Gatt}-.  The  American  editions  are  reprinted  ttom 
these  Eii,t;lish  translations,  and  we  predict  for  them 
a  wide  circulation  here.  In  a  st}-le  of  wonderful 
beauty,  simplicity,  and  plainness,  adapted  to  the 

capacity  of  young  people,  and  yet  so  fhscinatii'^  that 
the  old  will  gladly  pursue  them  to  the  end,  Ihc  author 
gives  OS  tbe  history  of  otir  food,  from  the  time  the 

hand  reaches  firih  to  f^rasp  it,  till  llirouyli  tlir  •i^iiirms 
processes  of  digestion,  transmutation,  distribution, 
etc.  it  contributes  to  the  nourbhinent  of  the  body. 

I  Tn  the  second  woik  the  (irgans  of  tiic  body  arc  con- 
sidered as  servitors  of  this  great  process  of  nutrition, 
and  are  studied  in  the  same  tasdnating  style  We 

doidit  if  two  such  charniing  and  ])rofit.d.!e  volumes 
on  popular  physiology  were  ever  before  written. 
'*Tlie  author  comliines  Icnowledge  and  entertdn- 
ment.  and  wholesome  advice,  with  consummate-  sfvill. 
and  makes  the  whole  range  of  phj-siological  sul>jects 
read  more  like  a  pleasant  romance  than  a  wearying 
science."  Such  works  should  be  widely  disseminated 
in  fiimilies,  where  they  will  be  of  Itealthful  benefit  to 
nind  and  body,  of  old  and  yoon^  Parents,  get  this 
kind  of  resi^ng  for  yoiii  boys  and  girht. 
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Sekmons.       Rev.  A'ewman  Hali,  D.  D.,  0/  London. 

I2MM.  fj^  309b  ^tw  Virk:  S»Mm  ^  Co. 

The  visit  of  Dr.  Hall  to  this  country  endeared  him 
to  thous«ndB  of  our  citizens,  and  thoae  who  bad  the 
privilege  of  hearing  him  preach,  and  ofleanaiig  with 
what  iiiui>i;city,  plainness,  and  practical  camcstncsi 
he  haiulk&  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
win  be  glad  to  reeehe  the  present  Yolnme,  putting 
twenty  of  his  excellent  sermons  into  this  pcrnianttit 
and  available  form.  He  is  a  thoroughly  evangelical 
preacher,  the  suocettor,  !n  Surrey  Chapel,  of  two 
illustrious  prc.ichtrs,  Rowland  HiH  .uid  J;imt.s  Sher- 
man, and  nobly  wears  the  mantle  of  these  eminent 
men.  The  presentvohme  contains  an  historical  sketch 
of  this  chapel  from  the  j>cu'of  Dr.  TIall.  It  is  a 
model  Church  organization,  enrolling  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  members,  the  congregation  generally  exceed- 
ing two  thousand.  C'lnncctcti  with  it  is  an  clal^orate 
working  machinery.  It  has  its  Benevolent,  Christian 
Instra^on,  Dorcas,  and  Young  Men^  Christian  In- 
stitutions. It  sust.iins  Alms-TIo»ises,  D  iy  Schools,  a 
School  of  Industry,  a  Female  Clothing  Society,  and 
several  dty  missions.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 

these  Cliii-ti.in-  undertake,  and  the  funds  lliey  sij^end, 
are  almost  unprcccdcntcdly  large.  Meetings  for  wor- 
ship on  Sunday  without  a  collection  are  not  known 
at  Snncy  Cliapch  These  men  have  learned  how  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  that  in  so  many  places  is  separa- 
ting between  the  masses  and  Christian  institutions. 
Would  to  God  the  wliolc  Christian  Church  could 
learn  the  lesson  1  It  is  simply  a  true  Christian  ac- 
tivity, based  on  the  apostolic  injunction,  **  to  do  good 
and  ti>  communicate,  forget  not,"  an  ever-present 
ministry  of  interest,  and  help,  and  reconciliation, 
deaoendbig  among  and  peme»dng  the  whoile  com> 

numity  around,  purifying  its  tone,  clcvatinp  its  morals, 
ministering  to  its  sorrows  and  wants,  and  sowing 
bioadeaat  tlie  seeds  of  a  liealtliful  and  all-embradiig 

Christianity.  Of  the  sermons  in  this  volume  wc  need 
not  speak.  They  will  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader, 
and  wHI  abundanlly  rewird  all  who  peniae  them. 

Caps  Cod  and  Au.  Aioko  Shore  Stoktas.  Bj/ 

CharLs  h'orJ'icf.  \zmo.  T'/.  2\'^.  ^1.50.  Xei.' 
yivi:  Harper  <&*  Brothers.  Cinciniiati :  Robert 
Claris  6^  Co. 

The  stories  collected  in  this  volunu:  have  been 
printed  at  different  times  in  Harper's  Magazine,  ex- 
cept one  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Tbqr  wo  very  readable.  Mr.  Nordhoff  is  an  easy 
and  pleasing  writer,  and  this  volume  will  serve  to  in- 
terest and  recreate  the  mind  in  hours  free  from  the 
heavier  and  more  exactiqg  dodes  of  fife. 

Tjte  Great  Questiok.    The  SkepSetd  mimofhy 
Examined.    By  B.  P.   AvdaWf,  D.   D.  ibmo. 
Pp.  173.    Cituituiati:  IVestcrtt  Tract  Society. 
This  is  a  timely  and  able  little  ▼olume,  presenting 

in  sitiall  compass  and  clear,  tci  se  style,  the  present 

skeptical  attitude  of  Philosophy  toward  Christianiqr. 

Written  in  a  popular  manner,  it  yet  goes  to  the  ibun*^ 

dations  of  kn  jwIciIj^c,  and  yives  on  the  one  hand  a 
complete  aiL.ilvr  ir,  of  luodcfH  skepticism,  and  on  tlic 


Other  a  thorough  refutation  of  its  failadc^.    It  well 

becomes  the  Church,  and  eapedally  the  ministry,  to  j 

study  the  aspects  and  the  movetnents  of  this  insidious 

furni  of  infidelity,  and  the  Tract  Society  will  do  a  j 

good  work  by  circulating  among  the  people  sudk  an-  I 

tidotes  as  are  furnished  in  this  little  volume.  ; 

The  New  Yankee  Doodle:  Being  an  Aceaunt 
the  IJtHe  Difficulty  in  the  Family  cf  UneU  Sam. 
By  Truman  TnmhiII,  A.         IMA   Pf,  34I. 

New  Yprk:  Wm.  Ohmd  fimtme. 

In  easy,  rhythmical  poetry  tlic  auLl;ur  tells  truth- 
fully and  impressively  tlie  story  of  the  RdielUoo. 
He  is  thoroughly  loyal,  and  his  quaint  sentences 
sometimes  make  some  keen  home-thrusts,  and  some- 
times  touch  the  chords  cf  qnnpatby  with  a  tender 
pathos.  ' 

The  History  of  Fenoemnis.  By  Wm.  M.  Th^i- 
eray.    WM  lUustraiioHt.   Nm  Yurk:  ff-'ynh\f 
&'  Sherwood,    Cincinnati:  Blanc  heard  &*  Cc. 
This  is  an  edition  of  one  of  Thackeray's  best  fic- 
tions, in  the  size  and  form  of  the  Diamond  volumes  | 
of  DiektBS**  works  issued  by  Ticknor  ft  FIclds.  | 

How  sH.vLi.  WE  Paint  otJR  Houses?  a  P:::..  .r 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  House-PaiHtiiig,    By  John  \ 
W.  Masury.    \2ato.   Pp.  216.    New  York:  D.  \ 
A^Ukm^Co,  Oamnmti.'je.maiTvUA'OL  | 
The  title  indicates  the  character  of  this  vrlnnc.  I 
It  treats  of  the  nature,  composition,  and  mode  ol  1 
prodnctioa  of  pauits  and  painteis  cofatq,  and  disir 
proper  and  harmonious  combbadoQ  and  anangemcnt 

NinioLAS  NrcKtrTJv,  Marttx  Citr77i,EWiT,  axd 
American  Notes.  By  Charles  Dickens.  One 
VdHmf,  $1.75.  Whs  Kmi.-  A  AfftOm  6*  Oi 

Ciftdimati:  R.  IV.  Carroll  Co. 

The  second  volume  of  Appleton's  "six  volume" 
edition  of  the  works  of  Didiens. 

GoETire  Ain>  Schiller.  An  Bbtarked  Rmtamt. 

By  L.  MiUiUhuh.  Frcin  tlie  Gcrmr.u  by  Ch<sfmijn 
Coleman.  Illustrated  by  Gaston  Fay.  S«w.  Pp. 
383.  (3.  Nem  VMi:  D.  Afftam  6*  Ok  Cm' 

chtnati:  A'.  Jr.  C.,rn\'l&^  C\ 

This  will  be  accepted  by  many  as  one  of  the  best  j 
and  most  wsloome  of  these  historical  ramanoea. 

Thk  MooNnoNS.  By  WaMe  COHmt.    Wm  Him- 

tratkitj.    8tf.    Pf.  22^.    f,2.    A''r..'  )\^t  I :  Ifarfer 
&•  Bfi't/icrs.    Ciminriati :  Kt>icrt  Ciaric  <1-  fV.  j 

The  Spanish  Girsv.  By  Geor^  FUkUt,  Authsnr  oj  I 
"Adam  Bede;' etc.  TkirdEd^iut.  i(MM«k  $ujfi.  1 
Best,-'!!:  Tkltiior  &•  Fidit.   Gmdmutii  JMtrt 

Clarke  Co. 

This  poem  has  reoehred  a  most  enthusiastic  wd- 

conie  from  the  press  as  one  uf  tlic  greatot  jx  .vr:;3  of 
the  age.  Much  was  expected  of  the  gifted  author, 
who  had  conquered  Car  herself  a  place  among  the 

highest  and  Ixrst  writers  of  prosc  tiction.    She  lur- 
ardcd  much  in  entering  the  realm  of  poetry,  but  has  1 
proved,  as  did  Jean  Ingdow,  how  easy  it  is  Ibr  real  | 

'  genius  to  pass  from  prose  to  poetry,  or  from  p  i-^iy 
\  t>>  prose,  in  the  expression  of  the  highest  and  purest  j 
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conceptiom  of  tbs  fanif^natioik  **  George  Elliott** is 

now  a  great  poet,  as  she  was  before  a  great  novelist 
The  Spanish  &pay  it  emphaticaUjr  a  great  poem- 
great  in  oonoeption  and  great  in  execution.  Its  beauty 
and  great  artistic  finish,  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  characters  are  traced  and  filled  in,  iu 
happy,  suggestive,  and  sometimes  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  outside  manners  and  habits,  have  surprised 
even  those  who  were  expecting  from  her  a  worlc  of 
DO  ordiaarf  merit  **The  story  is  as  grand  and  mss- 
si\'C  as  it  is  simple  ;  all  the  personages  are  sharply 
chkeled  and  fiili  of  life ;  the  landscapes  are  magnifi* 
cent ;  the  iriss  xeieotiooB  and  apt  lltustralions  inoes- 
sanl^  lavlsUjr  enricfaiof  every  fgfi.** 

I     The  Teacker's  GuiDl  To  Palestine,  tat'tA  Lttsems 

I        atid  lUtutrutions,    By  Henry  S.  Osknit.  l^mo. 

I  PhMadtlphia:  J.  C.  Harripus  ^  Co. 

I  This  litde  book  opens  with  a  map  of  Pakstine^ 
ten  and  a  half  by  sixteen  and  a  half  inches.  Of  tlic  • 
map  itself  wc  need  not  speak,  as  it  is  prepared  from 
that  reliable  end  standard  map  known  ss  Coleman  k 
OshornV.  Then  come  the  Biblical  names  of  places 
laid  down  on  this  map,  with  interesting  descriptions 
aiker  the  manner  of  Bible  dlodonaries,  and  andi  ss 

!  a  Sunday  school  teacher  or  pastor  could  wish  to  have 
for  the  instruction  of  his  ciass.  All  places  whose  sUe 
it  unknown  or  has  not  yet  been  discovered  are  not 
given  in  the  Guide.  Care  is  taken  to  give  the  /-rf- 
nutuiathn  of  words  according  to  the  best  authority, 
and  letters  after  tb«  geographical  name  tt>  indicate 
the  tribe,  with  such  other  marks  and  references  SS 
will  render  the  work  as  complete  as  possible;. 

Of  course  thb  little  book  is  Imt  a  stepping^tone  to 
more  comprehensive  works,  but,  as  it  stands,  it  is 
exceedingly  valuable  for  the  practical  uses  designed 
to  be  subserved. 

Packs  vrou  tub  Earlit  History  op  tmc  Wrst 

AND  NnRTlt-WF.TT,  Eni^riuht:^'  /f^'mtnifrfirrr  and 
Jiuuknts  of  iktUanent  and  Growth,  and  Skdchet  of 

Ohi\  In  iiana,  Ftlinnf,  and  Mhwuri,  •.ttilh  Espteial 
Kejeraue  to  the  History  of  Mtlhodum.  By  Rev.  S. 
Jt.  Betsp.  tarn*. 

Published  by  the  author  and  nn  sale  at  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern.   The  title  fully  describes  it. 

MlSCEUJiNMOVS, 

Island  of  tfu  Giant  Fairies.  By  fames  Chn'len. 
FhUaditfJkia  :  Hfioard  ChaUen.  Quite  a  readable  lit- 
tle poem  on  the  legendary  ** Giant  Plsiries"  of  Mack- 
inaw, 

77ie  ComfdeU  Poetical  Works  of  Rob,- Pn'-:r  HWi 
Explanatory  and  Glossorial  Notes,  a.ui  a  Lijc  of  the 
Author.  By  James  Currie,  M.  D.  Pafer.  i6mo. 
Pp.  612.       tents.    A'eio  York:  D.  Affleton  &»  Co. 

Cincinnati:  R.  IV.  Carroll  &'  Co.   Fifty  cents  for 
the  complete  works  of  Bmns  I 
I        Punch's  PotkH'Batk^  Fun,    Same  publishers. 

I       Heart  of  MiMethktn,   By  Sir  Wdttr  Scctt.  A- 
I    per,  25  cents.   Same  publisbers. 


Dmi'Sta  FhiiL  By  M»  E*  Bnddan,  Paper,  50 
cents.   Hlarptr  6f*  Brttt 

PuuI-U'mJ's  Editthtixh  .Ifaiirtzitre.  Anirrican  Edi- 
tion,   Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company,  Ncui  I  'ork, 

Pifiy-Finrik  AmuMi  Report  of  ike  American  TVaet 

Society. 

AJdraa  of  Pu  Retiring  President  of  the  Ohio  Sdite 
Mcduai  Society,  Ectward  B.  Stevens,  M,  D.  An  in- 
teresting address  on  the  dlgnl^  of  tlie  mescal  pro- 

fes^iun. 

Music.  Spritt  Galef,  Ccmfottd  fy  KaU  C.  Par- 
tmr.  PabtisbedbyCtLLoomiSiNewIbTentConn. 

POer/s  Mmtkfy  dee-Hive,  for  August,  and  Pettr^t 
Parlor  Comfafuon  for  the  Miife,  I'ionn,  itnJ  Piiifw. 
Published  monthly  by  J.  L,  Peters,  New  Vota;  at  53 
peraiautrntaeh.  These  sre  excellent  mttsicsl  month* 
lies. 

Tract  PrRLiCATtON'S. — The  fjltowinp  ne.-*.t  ?inlc 
books  in  paper  covers  come  from  our  tract  depart- 
ment Thejroogbt  to  be  widely  circulated: 

JlW'/rof  Gun,  a  Voice  if  li'm  nin^.  A  temperance 
Story  showing  bow  moderate  drinking  at  home  dragged 
a  man  and  wife  from  plenty  to  poverty,  and  from  hap- 
piness to  misery.  Sorrow  and  Jesus  reclaimed  the 
husband.  The  grave  claimed  the  wile.  16  pages. 
Price,  3  cents. 

The  Sitial  Oaa  and  Okriaktn  OU^i^m,  By 

Rev.  C.  H.  Payne.  A  timely  sermon  on  moderate 
drinking,  eminently  worthy  the  attention  of  tliose 
heads  of  families  wbo  give  tbe  sodal  glass  a  plsoe  in 

their  households.    30  pages.    Price,  3  cents. 

A  Scripture  Catechism  on  Romanism,  This  tract  is 
admirably  Htted  to  show  Pspists  that  the  leadiiig  fea- 
tures of  their  Church  are  hostile  to  tbe  Word  of 
God.  32  pages.  Prices  5  cents. 

Tbe  above  tracts  sre  new  and  should  be  widely 
circulated.  Tliey  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  who 
order  them  inclosing  the  price  and  postage  siamjM  at 
tbe  rate  of  2  cents  ibr  every  175  ^mgt».  Churches 
pledging  the  Tract  Society  a  collection  cnn  nbt.Tin 
them  gratis  by  applying  to  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, andsendfatg  stamps  as  abovci  if  ordered  by  msiL 

The  ibilowing  tracts  in  paper  covers  are  also 

worthy  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  Jesus,  namely  : 

Workit^JfrGedinSamngSmdu  yipagu.  Pritt^ 

FhB  Astunmee  fat  tie  CkUdnn  tf  GmL  yt  paget. 

Price,  3  cents. 

Perfect  Lcvt  for  Chrittian  Betitvert,  32  pages. 
Price,  3  cents, 

Seritm  T\rHtkt  far  OnriiertMm.  3s /qw;  Pntt^ 

3  ciiiSs. 

My  Sm,  Givt  Me  thme  HtarU  31  feigu,  JPHet, 

3  cents.  * 

Vu^  Unhn  tnik  &e  Church  of  Christ.  32  pigcs. 
Price,  3  cents. 

The  Way  of  SalvatioH  Pimafy  Sd  Forth.  32  fagtu 

Price,  3  cents. 
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Monks  m  Iowa.— Probably  it  is  not  generally  ' 
known  to  Protestant  readers  that  there  is  a  large  set- 
tlement of  Cistercian  Monks  at  New  MeOery,  Dti* 
buque  oounty.  Th«r  labors  have  been  so  successful 
that  thn-  are  about  to  erect  an  ifflmeose  cloister, 
costing  between  ^300,000  and  $400,ooa  This  mon- 
astery will  cover  nearly  three  acres  of  ground.  The 
details  of  Us  plan  are  copied  from  the  order  of  archi- 
t«iui  i:  uirtjii  by  the  Cistercians  in  the  elevenA  century, 
embracing  much  of  the  Gothic  style.  It  will  l  e  a 
noble  pile.  As  a  monastery,  it  will  be  bj  the 
largest  01  any  order  of  monks  in  America.  There 
are  a  few  in  Catholic  Europe  which  are  of  larger  di- 
mensions. Duplicates  of  the  plana  were  sent  to 
France  to  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Cisteretao 
Order,  last  September,  for  approval.  They  were 
adoi^ed,  without  ai>y  alteration,  and  the  bead  of  the 
Ortlcr  wrote  to  the  Abbot  of  Ne^  Mdlery  that  it 
would  be  the  most  perfect  institution  in  the  world. 
The  main  buildings  will  be  four  in  number,  and  will 
he  crcttcd  in  the  form  of  a  square  sarromiding  a 
court  one  lumdred  fwt  long  by  the  same  in  width. 
They  will  be  of  stone,  each  superstructure  being 
thirty  feet  high,  resting  on  basements  twdve  feet 
deep.  The  projectors  hope  that  every  built&tg  will 
be  finished  by  the  first  of  June,  1870. 

C ATtioLic  Sunday  Schools.— Ti  e  m.in  Cath- 
olic Sunday  School  Union  of  New  York  city  have 
pablisbed  thdr  first  report  They  tell  us  that  the 
r.uinlxr  of  children  regularly  receiving  religious  in- 
struction in  the  Catholic  Sunday  schools  of  the  city 
is  not  less  thin  ^^fiOO,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  children  from  five  to  fifteen  ye;irs  of 
age  in  the  dty  trf  New  York,  according  to  the  last 
census.  The  ncdptsfawt  Tear  were  I393.04.  and  the 
expenditures  |s8&sp,  lesving  a  surphis  of  f  103.54. 

The  BiuT.K  in  Russia. — The  Emperor  of  Rtissia 
has  paid  the  expense  of  printing  a  large  edition  of 
the  Bible  in  t)w  spoken  Ungoage,  and  has  caused  it 
to  be  circulated  in  the  .nrmy  among  tlic  officials,  free 
of  expense.  A  Nestorian  laborer,  who  has  been 
traveling  m  the  cont^noos  regions  of  Itnasla,  reports 
the  sale  of  1,900  Bibles  and  Tcf^tamcnts  in  modem 
KussiaOi  besidn  numerous  copies  of  other  religious 
books. 

PltBN  CH  SimoAY  SCHOOiw— There  sre  eig^  himd- 

red  Protestant  Saliliath  schools  in  France,  and  forty 
thousand  scholars,  leaving  one  thousand  places  of 
Proteatsnt  wofship  with  wUch  n^  such  schools  are 
toni.cctcd.  There  nu:=it  he  not  less  than  two  hund- 
red and  twenty-five  thousand  children  among  the 
million  and  a  lialf  of  Protestant  popidation,  leaving 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  ProtCRtatit 
children  who  are  not  instructed  in  the  Sabbath  school. 


Baptists  in  Massachusetts. — There  are  fourteen 
Baptist  Associations  in  Massachusetts,  coataiuing 
263  chordies,  with  38^741  msmbers.  There  ste  307 

ministers,  207  of  whom  arc  pa>;tors,  and  38  members 
of  the  Churches  arc  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The 
aaaoont  of  BMmejr  rsiied  17  the  Churches  for  the  car- 

rent  expenses  and  l)encvolent  objects  was  Jfij-^.Soa 
The  pastor  who  has  been  longest  settled  is  Kev.  R. 
H.  Nea1,D.D.,  of  the  Somerset'Street,  Boston.  He 
was  settled  in  1837.  The  largest  Tiaptist  Chtirch  in 
the  State  is  the  First  Lowell,  with  1,041  members. 

N()X-C0N"F0R>rT5TS  TN  ENCI-VND. — Rcv.  l>f.  John 
Hall,  formerly  of  Dublin,  in  a  recent  address  re- 
nariced  dial  disie  is  now  more  Christian  activity 
among  English  non-conformists  than  there  wa-^  amw* 
all  l*rotestants  in  England  at  the  beginning  ot  this 
oentnrji.  The  fiillowinf  statistics  give  us  the  strcagtb 
of  three  of  these  non-conforming  dcnoniinations : 

The  Congregational  Year-book  states  that  there 
are  in  Eagfauul  and  Wsies  two  thousand  and  nmety- 
f.Ine  Congregational  cluirches,  having  one  thoitsand, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  out-stations.  In  the 
coloniea  there  sve  two  buadred  and  seventy-one,  and 
at  foreign  mission  stations  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
churches.  The  whole  number  of  ministers  is  two 
thowand,  c^ht  htmdred  and  seventy-six,  of  whom 
sixty  are  natlA-c  ordained  missionaries.  There  are 
twenty-seven  ministerial  institutes  and  colleges,  with 
five  hundred  and  fifty-six  students. 

The  English  Baptist  Iland-Book  f<>r  1S67  5.it5  : 
There  are  in  England  two  thousand,  twu  hundred  and 
sixtj'feur  Baptist  churches,  of  which  number  more 
than  one  thousand  and  five  hnndrcfl  are  connected 
with  the  Baptist  Union.  There  was  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  twenty*nine  duirdies.  The  num- 
ber of  jneml>ers  in  two  thousand,  one  hnndud  and 
twenty-one  of  these  churches  aniouni*  to  two  imiiti- 
red  and  twenly-one  thousaml,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four.  The  largest  church  is  Mr.  SpuigtoM'-, 
which  has  three  thousand,  sLx  hundred  and  th:r:v 
members,  an  accession  of  three  hundred  and  ii  ir 
having  been  recci\cd  during  1867.  Thr  mir'i-ti.rs 
number  nearly  two  thousand,  of  whom  f>jur  hundred 
and  twenty  are  without  pastorates.  There  are  nine 
Baptist  colleges  in  England,  with  two  hundred  aiul 
sixty -eight  students.  In  the  United  Staler  ihtie 
twdve  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  two  Baptist 
churchc<!,  and  seven  thousand,  dfht  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  ministers. 

The  ffnglMi  Presbyterian  Church  numbers  one 
hundred  and  twenty  congregations,  nineteen  thoii' 
sand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  communicant^  aiid 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  ministers. 

The  Wcsleyan  Conference  Methodists  in  Great 
Britain  niuubcr  three  hundred  and  thirty-seren  thou- 
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«Ddt  ami  seventj  oommunkanti,  and  one  tbou$»iKl, 
ODO  kuAvd  and  ttiztan  aainbian, 

Orioin  or  THK  East  Tndta  Commwy,— Two 

hundred  and  sixty-four  ycnrs  ac;o,  some  trailers  in 
London  united  together  to  raise  a  capital  of  £}fiJxo, 
wherewith  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  Thejr  ob- 
tained a  th.irtcr,  under  which  the  management  of 
their  af£uis  was  intrusted  to  a  commfttce  of  twenty- 
four  of  their  memben,  chosen  by  themselves,  in 
1624,  authority  was  granted  to  the  comiiany  by  the 
king  to  panisb  its  servants  abroad,  either  by  civil  or 
military  law.  In  1661  a  new  thnter  was  granted, 
by  which  the  coni]).iin'  was  alluwcd  to  make  jicacc  or 
war  with  or  against  people  or  princes,  not  Christians, 
aitd  to  seize  all  aollcensed  persons  and  send  them  to 
EiiRlancL  Other  parties  attempted  to  get  into  the 
trade  by  bribing  the  various  governments  of  the  day. 
At  one  time  when  the  old  company  offered  to  loan  to 
tiic  Giiveriunent  ^700,000  at  jViur  per  cent.,  their 
rivals  offered  ^£^2,000,000  at  three  per  cenL  In  1708 
the  rival  companies  united,  and  l^y  a  loon  of  1,200,- 
Goo  ti)  the  O  >vcrnment,  without  interest,  purchased 
fiulher  privili^es,  which  have  been  the  basis  of  their 
sohseqoent  diarters.  In  1784  a  new  ieattire  was  tn- 
triHliii.ci!  into  the  svntem — t!iat  of  the  Tioard  of  Con- 
trol— by  which,  in  c&ct,  the  political  power — though 
tmder  the  name  of  the  govemment^Hvas  vested  in 
the  ditcctors.  In  iStj  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown 
open,  and  in  iS^  the  trade  to  China  was  not  only 
made  free,  hot  the  company  was  precluded  from  com- 
mercial operations ;  and  thus  \vc  find  that  the  fimc- 
tions  for  which  it  was  or^oally  organixed  ceased 
altogether,  and  by  a  combination  of  dreimistanoes,  it 
had  praduaily  as^iumcd  others  f'f  a  nio'^t  aiioni.il 
description ;  when,  in  1S53,  a  conuniltee  of  twenty- 
four  private  gentlemen  were  absotut«  lovereigns  of 
loc^ooQ^ooo  of  people* 

Ancient  Empirf.'?. — The  Pjllowinr-  ivil!  fy.; 
young  reader  of  history  an  idea  of  the  extent  in 
sqtiare  nriles  of  the  great  Empires  of  antSqoity ; 

F.;i;v'"      CyriK  ihc  (ircnt   T;a,r>Tfi 

Empire  of  the  Persians  nnder  Darin*,  »on  of  Hyvuspcs- 1,313,000 
Kmpirt  gf  dw  Graaka  aodcr  AI«aMhr...«in._...__».  9&i,aM 
Kmptrevf  the  Hap&im  uder  As  ibwwbw  ef  Plrt* 


eftl y  ....B^wwwMwwiinww.  1 ,06 1 ,000 

Empire  of  tiie  C.-irth.tginiant.  in  Iha  tioM  oT  HsWkiba)..  8i},ooo 
KoniAii  Eiiipirc  tin<!«T  'rr3>.in  1,600,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  of  these,  the  Roman 
Empire,  was  about  equal  to  Mexico  before  it  was  re- 
duced by  the  \c'<.%  of  Texa-;.  Xew  Mexicn,  ami  Uf^jHT 
('alifoMiia,  or  twice  as  large  as  the  Mexico  of  to-day. 
I'h.  area  of  the  United  States,  since  its  Moent  ac- 
qiii-iiiion  fr'im  Kussia,  is  not  far  from  3,500,000 
square  miles,  which  i»  but  little  less  than  that  of  the 
entire  comtineiit  of  Eiirope. 

f  \'  ii'M  Factory. — A  correspondent  of  the  London 

Daily  News,  ^vritii?  fr*^!  Central  India,  descril)cs 
the  opium  factory  at  t'atna  as  "  the  largest  poisoning 
agency  in  the  world."  The  Opium  packing  for  1867 
was  just  over  at  C*»ristmas,  and  nearly  30,000  chests 
of  China  opium  had  been  sent  down  to  C  .iJcutta, 
worth  about  ;^4,0O0,00O.    I'.ich  client  contains  forty 

cakes.  The  darl^  sticky  staff  is  ii^genioasly  indoaed 


in  a  coating  of  dried  poppy  leaver,  so  that  each  c.ike 
(weighing  two  pounds)  presents.ihe  appearance  ot  a 
Dotdi  cheese,  or  a  camum-balL 


Growth  or  I^'indon.— The  growtb  of  London 
has  for  m.iny  rears  been  rapid  and  enotmoos.  Myr- 
iads of  adult  Londoners  have  never  seen,  and  often 
never  heard  of,  large  sections  of  the  gigantic  city  of 
which  they  are  denizens.  Cowper's  "opulent,  en- 
larged, and  still  increasing  London,"  of  ninety  years 
ago,  was  as  a  stripling  to  that  of  to  day.  Hi.s  John 
Gilpin  might  now  ride  from  Cheapside  to  Egmonton, 
and  far  beyond,  without  a  passing  glimpse  of  country. 

Gambuwo  m  GtAm.— The  Historfeat  Bmnean  of 

Prussia  lias  worked  out  some  intcrcstint;  tacts  in 
refiurence  to  gambling  in  grain.  The  data  are  col- 
lected ftr  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  to  witt-firmi 
1S50  to  1S67.  The  average  amount  of  grain  sold  at 
the  Berlin  Bourse  is  alx)ut  two  million  wispies*  but 
the  amount  of  grain  actually  traded  In  b  only  ^dxnit 
one  hundred  thousand  wisples.  \  wisple  contains 
twcnty-foor  shefifels,  and  a  Prussi  ui  !^hctTel  is  about 
one  md  one>half  Imshels.  The  |)ro])ortion  of  the 
grain  ganiT)linf;  to  the  actual  grain  sold,  is  as  one  to 
twenty,  so  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  bushels  are 
speeidattve  tnmsacdoaa.  About  afe  houses  are  en- 
gaged in  the  f;rain  business,  of  which  lOO  never  <:'\\r\ 
a  bushel  of  grain,  and  all  their  purchases  and  sales 
are  merely  on  paper.  About  140  deal  in  grain,  but 
even  of  those  many  of  them  do  a  6r  greater  business 
on  paper  than  in  the  grain  itself. 

Coal  in  Alabama. — The  coal  fields  of  Alabama 
are  attractli^  attention.  They  are  three  hi  number ; 

the  Cooza  River  district,  covering  about  two  thou- 
sand square  miles ;  the  Cahawin  district,  covering 
about  five  thousand  square  ndlcs,  and  flw  Warrior 

River  district,  which  is  said  to  embrace  no  less  than 
fifty  thousand  square  miles.  The  quality  of  the  coal 
produced  llvm  the  first  two  h  very  fine ;  the  third  is 

rather  inferior  and  lcs«  ncreistblc.  Very  little  has 
hitherto  Ihicu  done  in  developing  these  districts. 

Thk  FirruRE  of  Ecvpt. — A  London  paper  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  a  great  future  is  open  to 
Egypt  providetl  the  Viceroy  abolish  the  slave-trade  in 
Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  raise  the  social  standard 
of  the  nusersifale  fellahs.  Eg)-pt  may  be  made  the 
golden  gate  of  Africa  liy  the  grand  jjathway  of  the 
Nile,  where  cataracts  mighl  be  made  statiuuii  lur  tiat- 
bottomed  ateamshlps.  As  Egypt  is  the  present  halt 
way  house  to  India,  all  the  Wcstcrti  natiims  an 
interested  in  wliatcvcr  concerns  her  welfare. 

Feejee, — The  Fecjee  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific, 
with  a  popdiation  of  300^000^  hsvo  50^000  persons 
aticndinf  Weal^an  preaching. 

LoNnKVTTV  OF  Coins. — The  longevity  of  coins  has 
l)ccn  much  reduced  since  railways  came  into  being. 
They  are  in  continu.!!  motion  ftom  the  time  of  their 
birth,  and  the  poor  8ixi>ence  especially  is  short-lived, 
in  consequence  of  being  overworked.  If  "one  msn 
in  his  time  plap  many  parts,"  assuredly  one  coin  in 
its  turn  btqra  many  times  ita  value.  A  certain  charge 
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is  made  annually  in  the  mint  c-iiim.ifes  f  )r  covering 
tlie  loss  accruing  from  the  loss  of  worn  shillings  and 
sixpenoea.  These  are  boi^t  of  the  &mk  of  England 
at  their  nr)!riin,il  vnliic,  and,  of  co;irsc,  .11  e  liad  Ij.ir- 
gains  for  the  coining  establishments,  wludi  recasts 
and  then  reootns  them  into  money  of  full  legal  weight 
The  last  amount  granted  for  the  purchase  of  worn 
silver  coin  amounted  to     jiOOO^  or  300,000  shillings, 


and  this  was  supposed  to  represent  the  extent  of  one 
year's  (1867}  abrasion  and  deterioration  of  the  lilvtr 
coinage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Experience  demon- 
strates that  the  annual  loss  uf  silver  l>y  attrition  of 
coins  is,  in  these  days  of  trading  activity,  much 
greater  In  value  than       although  the  wi^^t  of  the 

!>ilver  thus  sjiiritctl  away  in  OnC  JtOT  bj  MctiOR  U  tet 
down  at  56,362  ounces. 


DITORS 


BLE 


Thb  AeTBO«OFTl«  "Wide,  Wide  World."— 
A  correspondent  thus  describes  the  home  and  ftr- 
ammd  of  '*  Mas  Wetberell,"  the  author  of  several 
W()rk<i  that  have  fcmnd  their  way  to  the  homes  and 
affections  of  multitudes : 

Among  the  gayly  dressed  crowd  that  met  at  West 
Point  on  parade  day,  not  long  since,  was  a  personage 
that  attracted  universal  attention  her  quaint  attire, 
united  to  the  air  and  beating  of  one  long  accnstomed 
to  the  homage,  as  well  as  IndHferenoe  of  sodetf  .  It 
wns  Susan  Warner,  better  known  by  her  nam  de 
flumt.  Miss  WcthcfiL  I  saw  her  again  in  her  rodiy 
home,  knovrn  m  Warren  Island,  and  here  it  «as  that 
the  pure  gold  of  her  nature  shone  most  l.nilliant. 
Tills  island  is  situated  in  the  pictiurcsque  Highlands 
opposite  Weat  Point,  and  fimns  the  romantic  bend 
in  the  Hudson  River.  Known  as  an  island,  it  is  still 
connected  to  the  main  land  by  a  low  marsh  that  is 
pas<;able  oi^y  by  a  macadamicnl  road. 

In  selecting  this  as  a  home.  Mi-s  Warmr  has 
sliuwn  herself  possessed  of  a  truly  arli&ttc  taste. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  grandeor,  i^britptnen,  and,  at 
limes,  exquisite  beauty  that  burst  upon  you  as  you 
wander  through  scdwJcd  paths  and  pick  your  way 
over  maanve  rodcs  that  no  art  could  equid  in  thdr 
disposal. 

S(.itely  oaks  and  those  beautiful  cedars  that  are  the 
crowning  glory  of  a  Winter^  soene  In  these  mount* 

ains,  every-wherc  grow  in  wild  profusion,  and  over- 
shadow a  rank  growth  of  most  exquisite  mosses.  In 
the  center  of  the  isle,  and  in  a  sedaded  vale,  is  the 
iil-shapcd  house  in  which  Miss  Tlorncr  resides,  with 
her  aged  father  and  sister,  who  has  ever  been  her 
faithfat  assistant  and  just  critic:  Theae,  with  their 

d  iinr  stirs,  are  the  only  denbCM  Of  lUs  SpfldOUS  and 
licwitching  retr^t. 
The  most  attraedve  part  of  this  house  is  Miss 

Warner's  sMidy  ;  sini;>!e  and  unosientatious,  it  had  an 
inexpressible  charm  fur  me,  when  I  remembered  that 
here  this  gifted  woman  conceived  those  lofty  charac* 
ters  that  charmed  and  incited  to  cmuTation  niy  youth- 
ful mimL  Here  were  written  "  Wide,  Wide  World," 
"  Queechy."  *•  Sqr  and  Seal,'*  and  «•  Metboum  House." 
v.v\  to  this  spot  how  many  in  our  fiir  land  would 
gladly  turn  their  footsteps  to  do  homage  at  so  good 
and  true  a  shrine  I  Upon  the  table  were  lone  choice 
books,  and  a  liew  rare  old  piotnres  upon  die  walL 


Miss  Warner  is  passionately  fond  of  he^  home  and 
its  surroundings,  and  assured  me,  nnth  more  warmth 
than  she  manifested  on  wiy  other  subject,  that 
tonrlsts  who  had  retnmed  from  dasric  lands  and  sat 
with  her  in  her  riisttc  home,  expressed  ddight,  to 
which  no  other  scenery  had  given  birth. 

In  person  she  is  tail  and  tUn,  wiA  mascidine  feat- 
ures that  ill  accord  with  her  low  and  gentle  t<>nc  of 
voice.  Her  manner  is  cold  at  first,  and  she  has  the 
reputation  of  being  nnsodal  and  reserved  auMmg  her 
neighlxjrs  at  Cold  Spring ;  but  the  ice  l>cgan  to  melt 
when  I  spoke  of  her  works,  and  told  her  how  deep  a 
hold  she  had  taken  upon  my  affections,  years  as;o, 

tiirou^h  her  brain-children,  and  I  shali  never  forget 
the  l^ind  smile  and  kinder  words  with  which  she  bade 
me  "  good-by."  My  first  imjiressions  were  goite,  and 
though  their  tnith  or  falscho  .d  Ik.  a  di^j  utcd  jx>tnl, 
I  shall  never  believe  her  other  than  warm  and  genial, 
and  possessing  in  a  high  degree  those  qualities  of  the 
lieart  so  ('s-.i:nlial  to  a  true  woman. 

That  which  gives  her  body  so  wide  an  influence 
and  makes  her  name  so  mtich  beloved  and  honored, 

is  her  generous  svmijathy  with  hum  uiily,  united  10 
deep  and  ardent  piety.  The  high  religious  tone  of 
her  works  oonnnend  them  to  every  honsdiold.  Her 

manner  of  molding  youthfvd  lKarl>  is  alxi'.r  1'! 
praise,  and  in  the  broad  rcahns  of  fiction  her  uotks 
are  among  the  purest  and  the  best 

Though  sufTeiing  with  ill  healtli,  she  st'll  Is  l,.".  'r- 
ing  at  her  desk,  and  we  left  ber  presence  with  an 
unuttered  prayer  that  she  may  long  live  to  enjoy  her 

fair  fame,  and  ble-s  the  wurld  wiA  the  prodttCliOIIS 
of  her  pure  and  pleasing  pen. 

A  Necessarv  Sr  i:stm  i;  rios. — A  contemporary 
I  thus  admirably  reduces  ad  absurdum  the  modem 
^shionable  custom  of  ^cardhig  ^  ** royal  names" 
I  of  nt.ui  and  lecman,  and  substituting  fat  them  the 
alTectations  of  lady  md^gentltman: 

"tn  the  days  of  our  fiarefittliers^  when  a  spade  wis 
called  a  sp.idc,  there  were  men  and  women  in  the 
land ;  and  neither  sex  thought  it  derogatory  to  tlietr 
worth  to  be  so  styled.  Of  late^  however,  a  costoot, 
Ixirn  uf  Ignorance,  and  bred  ii>  the  aV".itiinabIe 
schools  of  noodern  affectation,  has  arisen,  of  consid> 
ering  these  cpiilieiB  «f  oSendve  vulgiarians.  It  is 
true  that  diere  are  alill  some  men  left  who  are  not 
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ashamed  to  be  called  men,  but  even  they  are  fast  be- 
coming demoralized;  and  as  for  the  women,  they 
»carn  the  good  old  tunw.  They  are  all  ladies  now, 
and  misses.  The  women  and  girls  have  died  out; 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  will  become  necessary  to 
rcinotkl  all  those  barbarous  old  poets  and  authors 
who  have  made  use  of  the  obsolete  and  odgecttonable 
term.  Wc  understand  that  a  bo<rit  of  Mlectiom  from 
I  the  poets  is  now  in  press,  which  has  been  carefully 
amended  to  wiU  tlie  modem  tatle.  We  append  a 
few  specimens  M  »  Muplt  «f  tin  tv^Mwrnient  ef- 
fected by  tte  change  i 
"<0b  ^/ Mag  Ai^'/ aetM  NM*  aw  to  Mivar  Mih' 

" '  O.  could  t  play  the  Uidy  with  min«  eyM^ 

And  bmgftart  with  my  lonsue' 

''  '  The  i.My  that  deliberates  i»  Uis!.' 
"'Karth's  iu>blcst  thing,  \  Ltdj  [i«rfertcd.' 

"'AI.i»,  the  love  of  Uxiiifs  '.  it  i«  known 
To  be  a  loYcly  and  a  fearful  thiag.' 
"  '  Frailty,  thy  name  ia  lady.'' 

" '  Her  voiot  was  ever  io^  gmtlii^  and  low;  aa  tiwnilltiit  llnag 

*■ '  A       Bowd  !•  like  a  feontaia  limMMit 
Maddy,  in-leeminf;.  thick,  yaenH  efbwaty.* 

'"When  love'    'i  ,'V;  stoop  to  fol!y.' 

Hcjvcn  tijj,  ii  j  rape  like  love  to  h.itred  tiiraed. 
Nor  hL'U  a  fury  like  a  Uuiy  icorned.' 
" '  Let  aiill  ibe  ladr  take  u  aider  than  hentii;  lo  wean  tfa*  to 
him,  w  sways  tlw  tefd  ia  bv  lMHibaBd*t  iMMt* 

!  "It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations  above  that  the 
sul^stitution  of  the  word  lady  for  woman  produces  a 
very  striking  effect  The  reaolt  is  even  more  nottee> 
able  in  the  case  of  the  sterner  sex ;  and  as  they  will 
prolwbly  soon  discard  the  use  of  the  word  'man*'  we 
append  a  few  samples  of  poetry,  modecnued  to  sdt 
their  itqinrements : 

"'ITia  hlbd  oldjiartiia  ef  Sdo^  iwfcy  Mfc' 
***  K«  WW  tkgtmAmtm  of  an  aoboonded  tteauMK* 

•"An  cUi  geutUmoM,  broken  with  the  (tormi  of  St^tc' 
'"GrHiUmtH't  evil  manner*  live  in  brass;  their  viriuc«  w« 
write  ui  water,* 

*' '  O,  how  wretched  \»  that  poor  srHiiemum  ttiat  hangs  on 
princes'  fovors!' 

" '  llie  geHllemttn  of  wisdom  is  the  genlltmrnm  of  JfWn.' 
"  '  A  gtHtUman  of  pleasure  is  a gtnlUntmm  of  piisi.* 
CWwtfnMw  ntti  litre  <Mi%  bw  Iboit  tbty  CSB  Mt  ditL' 
<**  GMfrMM  mat  but  Huk^  nor  (Iwt  Ntlk  Imc>' 
""Mm  ■tiad'i  dM  als^ifd  or  dM ^wwlfaMM.' 
"*Th«  diiM  k  flitlier  oT  th«  rtntttmam?  ' 
** '  He        a  i^fntlemaii ;  lake  him  for  all  ia 

Wc  ne'er  »hall  look  upfin  hi«  like  iit^n.* 
"  ■  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  Mamp. 

The  genthmaH' t  ttie  guvid  Ibr  a'  that,' 
" '  Gtmlltman't  inhuirunity  to  gtHtltmaH 

Makes  Bountlasa  thausaodt  mourn.' 
"  'I'fae  bn^Ud  sclicmM  o*  iidM  aad/VMAbaww 

Aft  frag  aflejr.' 
***Tlica  gmtly  team  yow 

"We  mlgilt  adduce  many  more  instances  of  the 
notable  improvement  wlucli  modem  taste  may  cfTct  t 
in  the  writing  of  those  e^e  old  poets,  but  i^erhnps 
we  have  illustrated  the  subject  sufficiently.  Our  gcn- 
tlcmcQ  and  lady  readers  are  welcome  to  the  results 
of  our  studies.** 

The  North-Western  University.— The  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
N<»rtli'>We8ltfii  University  on  the  finandai  tnasac* 


tions  of  the  University  for  the  past  year,  and  on  its 
present  fiscal  condttfon,  presents  a  most  satisfactory 

and  promisiitg  stjic  I'f  things,  Ttie  I'.ct  h'.'ome  i»f 
the  past  year  was  $15,776.37;  the  expenditures,  $14,- 
433.38,  leaving  a  surplus  income  of  11,343.99.  The 
.isscts  of  the  L'nivcr^iiy  are,  first,  jiru'luctive  prop- 
erty, $284,501.12 ;  second,  improductive  property, 
^19,204.96,  making  a  grand  total  of  property 
amounting;  to  5703,700.08,  all  of  wliich  wi'l  soon  be- 
come productive  and  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  University.   The  inoome  for  next  year  available 

for  :ippro])ri.itioi\  to  tfie  departments  ul*  iii^trii.  tion 

and  the  ordiiwy  current  expenses  is  estimated  at 
$f6,&l4.8l. 

The  original  town  site  of  Evnnstnn  w.is  pun  Ti  ised 
August  II,  A.  D.  t8S3»  for  the  sum  of  $25,ooa  The 
net  amount  realised  from  sales  and  permanent  leases 
is  $i9a443-4 '•  Add  to  this  ■$26o,c<x),  wliiih  Is  the 
estimated  value  of  lots  and  luids  unsold,  including 
college  grounds  and  exdvdiiig  fear  pnbfie  pwks,  and 
we  !ui\  c  a  total  of  |4S0^34I,  resulting  lirom  said 
purchase. 

The  "Univeriilv  Addition"  to  ETamton  wtt  yar-  • 
chawd  in  }ann.-ir>',  \%t-fi.    llic  s.tlea ancllnHCf 
therein  alreadv  amoun;  tu  M.>.....w..-f4i,44S  00 

Deduct  purchase  money  and  interest   io.^i}  i« 


Leaves  a  surpluoof....   $i;,gii  ^8 

Add  t:sliinal<.-d  value  t.l'  lots  WtHOllli«««»....^.......«....    74.470  00 

Win  give  a  total  of.   «.i<^,?.-r  8S 

In  the  Summer  of  1865  Orrington  l^unt  cuttveycd  to 
the  Uiuveisity  a  tractof  land  adjoining  Lvanston,  in 
part  for  flic  pavment  of  certain  subscriptions  which 
he  had  m.idc  to  tlie  institution,  and  in  part  as  .a  new 
donation.  The  donor  suggested  that  whenever  any 
surplus  shnoid  accrue  therefrom  it  mit;Iu  I  t  appro- 
priated tu  improve  the  Library  of  the  University. 
Sales  have  alreaify  been  made  to  the  amount  of  $^9,- 
543  '  r  '!  his  is  an  excels  of  ?2,443.6o  over  the  sub- 
scriptions canceled.  The  portion  remaining  unsold 
is  estimated  at  $10,297.00.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  property",  value;]  nt  ?  1^,740.60,  l  e  srt  npart  for 
the  be  lie  lit  of  tl)c  IJbiaty,  iii  conformity  u>  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  donor,  and  that  in  consideration  of  his 
bencfactiiii)s  to  the  Univtrstty,  amntmting  in  all  to 
•iboitt  ?co.oco.  it  be  denominated  ibo  "  Orrjngton 
I.f-  i  ;  i  iKARv  Fi;nd."  The  work  on  the  new  col- 
lege building  is  progressing  w  ith  j;r;i;i!;.  ing  rapidity. 

"  An  Eye  to  the  Main  Chance."— The  Queen, 
an  English  domestic  joamal,  allows  its  fair  readers 
to  use  one  of  its  columns  as  a  medinm  for  the  barter 
of  all  sorts  of  articles.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
journal  there  arc  thirty-two  offers  of  exchanges,  some 
of  which  are  very  droll  and  suggestive  of  feminine 
licklencss,  while  all  illustrate  the  "economy"  charac- 
teristic of  English  life.  One  woman  has  a  dress 
which  she  is  tired  and  wishes  to  exchange  it  for 
some  other  article  which  may  adorn  her  person.  For 
instance,  Dora  offers  "a  large,  handsome  Astrakan 
cloak  (real)  for  a  small  seal-skin  jacket  (real);"  and 
M.  B.  "  three  sets  Cluny  lace  collars  and  cu£b  for  a 
Cluny  bertbe.**  One  lady  has  sixteen  3mrds  of  blue 
silk,  an  opera-jacket,  and  a  new  fan ;  she  can  not 
wear  them^  for  she  nost  fo  into  mtmniinit  and, 
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therefore,  ofleis  them  in  exchange  for  libarteca  yards 
I  of  black  kiHc  md  amral  jet  omainents.  Mabel 
don't  like  her  Mbfe  mdi,  but  ihe  dotes  on  a  "  tiny 
black-and-tan  tertkr***  Aiqf  one  having  such  a  dog 
not  weighing  more  than  two  pounds  can  have  libbel's 
muff  in  exchange  f  ir  him.  Adrianna  prefers  a  seal- 
skin muff  and  cufis  to  her  gold  and  coral  ear-rings. 
Miss  A.  R.  has  grown  weary  of  Tennyson,  and  offitrs 
his  complete  poems  for  four  volumes  of  "  Tliacla- 
ny*s  Miscellanies."  Bat  wliat  does  this  item  mean  ? 
"Iffaf:garet  ivill  Mdiange  a  coinidete  set  of  baby 
clothes  (cost  £30)  nicely  made,  for  a  gold  watch,  and 
chain,  and  brooch."  The  possession  of  a  gold  watch 
and  dn!n  seems  sn  Inappropriate  consolatfon  for  the 
j     loss  of  a  baby  or  a  disappointment.    Our  English 

i sisters  are  as  keen  in  a  **  bargain"  as  the  Yankee 
women. 

;        i'uKiNG  Fun  at  Scienxe. — L»>rd  Ncavcs,  an  cmi- 
I     nent  judge  of  Scotland,  has  written  a  volume  of  songs 
,     to  r:tl">  nk-  tl'.e  new  theories  now  floating  about  the 
scicntiric  world.   Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin 
of  species  by  natural  adection  is  thus  made  to 
explain  itself: 

"Adccr  with  a  Bcck  that  was  longer  by  half 
Than  the  x«it  of  its  fiumty*!,  (tiy  not  to  kugh,) 
By  MNteUiv  si4  atntciHag  bcadb  a  fini^ 
Which  ao  hody  can  dcoy. 

A  y«rf  tall  jig,  with  »  very  long  note, 

Send*  brA  a  praboida  q^it*  da*a  to  hit  too. 

And  he  dttn  1^  As  vans  of  sn  daiitaiit  CMi, 

no  body  can  deaf. 

An  ape  with  a  piiaUa  thamb  and  bi(  brain, 
Wbm  Ae  ^  of  the  gab  be  had  sMMiffed  tP  fihib 
Aa  a  hwd  eferaalion  caiahliahad  Ma  reiiNi 
Whkhaohodycasdciv-" 

Thb  LTrTT.KCij(mnn  m  TireDitAiNtit— Tn  many 

a  mother's  hcirt  these  pathetic  words,  all  tlic  more 
tender  and  touchiog  firom  the  quaint  Scotch  brogue, 
will  awaken  an  echo,  that  comes  again  and  again,  and 

;      ncvtr  cntiiclydies  away,  assiiritv^  the  sorrKwitig  hc-.irt 
tiiat  the  echo  itself  comes  from  the  far-away  iand- 

"  Pot  in  the  drawer — my  heart  can  b«ar  nac  niair; 
Row  up  the  paper  yn'  my  dawty'c  hair; 
I  kes,  I  ken,  it  but  reaem  mjr  wnee 

Bai  when  As  psat  eaBsa  CMwdhi'  throsfh  SDQf  tmla 
I  cMma  l«t  her  Inia  a*  thlnga  alane. 

Sin'  e'er  »b«  dce'd  I  waaken  wi'  a  start, 

Alt'  O,  there 't  aoroething;  uir  come*  ower  my  heart ; 

Then  thncht*        !%:h;iiiti'  iiiimls  me  o"  liet  dcalh. 

An'  for  a  while  I  scarce  can  draw  my  breattu 

I  drcam'd  a  drcirn  before  the  took  her  bed. 

An'  0 1  wae  'i  me,  it  '1  btea  ower  truly  read : 

An'  whan  the  cock  began  to  craw  at  nighl^ 

I  bodit  aye  that  aonietliiiv  weeea'  rkht : 

An'  whaa  ibe  wmJow  ehcwt  ft—  head  to  it, 

1  thodttaiy  eaty  Upulay  aff  tht  bit 

Nac  nKdr  fta*  *Uat  tha  doer  1 11  see  b«r  keek, 

Nae  mair  to  mine  »h«  '11  lay  her  dimpled  cheek  I 

An'  never  mair  me  roon'  the  neck  she  'II  lak', 

Nordook  licr  botinii-  lu-  uiie  in  my  lap  I 

Weel  she  wa&  likit  by  ilk  itecbor  we.in, 

An'  unco  biythe  they  keepjt  my  heanb-stane : 

TI1C  dorty  anes  ehe 'd  pleasure  sae  auldfarran— 

Wad  let  them  tee  the  "  man  thai  broke  the  bam  ** 

Wad  mafc'  doo's  dookiia  m'  her  fii«Bts  aatt'. 


An'  rai»e  a  lauch  th.it  wad  dcliRht  them  a' ; 
Syne  let  them  tee,  ujHm  ih;  iuld  head, 
Hoo  "Robie  SabBon  ecit  hk  ctegctbread :" 
Wad  each  har  head  and     akh  jaMkla  looks- 
Hair  MSfaale  gaad  aa  ft  wad  dippit  deoia. 
Bat  when  my  wee  dnp  tea  I  eet  agann. 
My  wee  bit  lasaie  *une  was  at  my  han'  ; 
A  dr»pp{r  i'  the  sa«ceT  nya  the  frat. 
An'  ?yiic  cr.ntcmit  at  my  fit  «Jt. 
But  noo  wheit  i  sit  down  I  scArc«  hi  eak  bread, 
I  tcarce  can  lift  the  saacer  to  my  head. 
Ah  I  never  mair  at  nipptt  cake*  I  'II  poarl, 
Kor  catch  her  finger*  i'  the  sugar  bowl ! 
I  ken,  I  ken  eke  *a  in  a  liri|bt  aotl*  noo, 
Am  nag  the  flowere  that  death  can  neev  poo 
I  ken,  O I  wett  I  itn,  we  're  bom  to  pert— 
But  if  I  didna  greet  I 'd  break  my  heart  I" 

The  New  York  Medical  College  for  Wo- 
men— Will  begin  their  Sixth  Annual  Term  of  twenty 
weeks,  at  their  new  College  in  Twelfth-street,  comer 
of  Second  Avenue,  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
For  announcements,  giAnng  full  particulars,  address 
ynth  stamps,  the  Dean,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Loiier,  M.  D.,  or  \ 
the  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Wells,  box  730,  New  York. 

This  college  was  chartered  in  1863,  and  has  been 
in  successful  operation  from  that  lime.  It  has  grad- 
uated twenty-live  ladies,  some  of  whom  have  becorne 
eminent  and  successful  practitionoi.  A  foil  fiKsliT 
is  firovided,  and  ample  fiiciKties  are  secored  ibr  the 
study  of  all  branches  of  medical  science.  | 

"The  Children  of  this  World." — On  our  talk 
lie  two  Almanacs,  one  in  English,  the  other  in  Ger* 

man,  published  by  A.  L.  Sco\-ill  &  Co.,  proprietors  ' 
and  dealers  in  a  large  Dumber  of  patent  medicines.  1 
The  Almanac  w  used  as  an  advertising  mcdiam  lor 

their  medicines.  Of  tVic  mcdirine?!  we  know  nothing, 
but  of  the  enterprise  and  vast  business  of  the  pro- 
prietors we  know  mndi.  Tliey  have  a  large  depot  in 

the  dtv  of  New  York,  another  in  Cincinnati,  and  | 
several  branches  in  tliffereiit  cities  of  the  North  and  I 
Soatli.   They  expend  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  I 
dnllars  nnnnnllyin  ."Lclvcrtising  niid  pultir,;;  tin- 
cdge  ot  liieir  gooda  btl'ort  the  people.  The  AimanaCi 
before  us  are  got  up  in  the  very  best  style,  DlttStiatcd 
with  wood-cuts,  and  coniainini:  a  Inrpr  amf^tirt  of 
valuable  information  for  the  t  umcr  and  houseJ<cci<r. 
These  will  be  distributed  gi  atuitotisly  throi^  the  i 
yenr  iS/>9  to  tlic  r.umhcr  of  i.i  rc  th.in  tvro  millions 
of  copies  I    We  h.-we  only  to  say  that  stili  "the  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  wiser  In  thdr  gencvalioo  than 
the  children  light," 

Artici  F.S  Accepted. — Spiritual  Effluence ;  Katie's 
Influence;  True  Song;  Private  Lives;  Forgive  One 
AnoAer;  The  Moval  Sentiment;  Western  Adva>> 

turc  ;  Goinfj  Out  with  the  Tide;  John  Cl.ire  :  y:n<l- 
ing  Happiness ;  The  River  of  Memory ;  Sunset  gu 
the  Aliq^hades ;  The  Xew  Estate ;  Eiidynion  $  Uoth- 
era  of  Hboseholds. 

,\K'nci.KS  Dkci. I.NED. — A  riacc  Among  the  Best; 
Ye  Shall  Reap ;  Sappho ;  The  Captain  to  bis  Widow ; 
Passing  Away ;  A  Faiewell ;  Forever  Safe ;  Tears ; 

God  is  Every- Where,  etc.  ;  Night's  LcssonS;  Let 

him  Kiss  Mc,  etc. ;  Time  and  Death ;  Infclix. 
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ISAAC  RICH. 


THE  life  of  a  merchant,  as  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters, affords  but  little  opportunity  for  those 
events  that  attract  every  eye.  The  deeds  of 
the  warrior  stun  the  ear  of  Iiistory  so  that  it 
with  difficulty  can  hear  any  other  fame.  The 
sacceasfiil  politician  so  (bundes  every  eye  that 
they  are  blinded  to  all  other  glory.  But  the 
merchnnt  builds  up  his  being,  unseen  of  the 
general  eye,  and  unattractive  to  the  general 
heart  And  yet,  in  his. career,  he  may  teveal 
i  great  force  of  charnctcr,  display  as  many 

brilliant  qualities,  and  unfold  as  large  a  nature 
as  if  he  worked  his  way  to  fiime  on  the  field  of 
politics  or  of  blood. 

The  nVmtarlcs  to  be  overcome,  and  the  pro- 
cess by  wiiich  they  are  overcome,  are  the  real 
I    things  to  be  considered  in  every  man*s  history 
if  we  would  rightly  mcnsure  liis  merits.  A 
.     child,  in  his  mastery  of  his  earliest  studies,  may 
disclose  as  much  abiU^  as  Wellington  in  win- 
ning Waterloo.    Nothing  that  the  Vermont  Ixiy 
'     mathematician  has  nrromplislicd  in  lu  sinter  years 
i     of  distinguished  labor  evinces  higher  powers 
I    than  his  lioyisii  solutions  of  pusding  problems. 
I         lJut  not  only  is  t!)e  charart(.-r  of  the  in.in  tluis 
:    revealed  in  his  earliest  struggles  niul  victories, 
I    it  is  none  the  less  exhibited  in  any  pursuit  in 
which  he  may  engage  A  lawyer  may  display 
I     as  great  powers  as  a  statesman,  a  mechanic  as 

I a  warrior,  a  merchant  as  a  poet,  a  preacher  as  a 
prince.   Stevenson,  the  machinist,  was  as  great 
and  as  honored  as  Peel  the  Piime  ^Tin^stc^. 
'     The  former  molded  nature  to  his  will,  the  latter 
I    men.  But  nature  was  the  more  intractable.  She 
I    had  ibr  ages  resisted  all  eiforts  to  make  her 
!     o'icy  the  behests  of  mnn.    His  victory  was, 
j     therefore,  against  more  gigantic  powers,  and 
revealed  the  more  gigantic  powers  in  the  victor. 
The  greatness  of  Christ  is  seen  in  the  abilities 
wrought  out  in  subduing  the  world  unto  himself. 
Vou  XXVIIL-n* 


The  career  of  Isaac  Ridi  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  conflict  and  conquest.  A  merchant 
may  be  fortunate  in  his  resources  at  the  start, 
or  in  his  earliest  business  relations  ;  or  he  may 
stumble  upon  a  fortune  by  ways  that  show  no 
more  force  or  foresip;lit  than  Ir\'ing's  Dutch- 
maOy  whose  cabbage  garden,  through  the  inva- 
sion of  the  city,  became  a  mine  of  wealth,  but 
which  success  the  proprietor  so  attributed  to 
his  own  powers  that  he  set  up  a  carriage  with 
a  cabbage  for  the  coat  of  arms,  and  A  ties 
**all  head  "  for  its  motto.  It  is,  thei«> 
fore,  no  proof  of  ."superior  ability  to  become  a 
leading  merchant.  %Vdvantage  may  put  money 
in  his  purse,  and  his  brains  and  blood  have  no 
share  in  his  fame. 

Isaac  Rich  illustrates  another  style  of  suc- 
cess. His  tact,  talents,  and  energy  would  have 
made  him  a  man  of  mark  in  any  field.  He  is 
one  of  those  not  common  in  any  profession 
who  have  compelled  victory  to  serve  their  will. 
He  was  bom  in  a  sandy  town,  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  Cape  Cofl.  Wellfleet  is  the  third  town 
from  tlie  enrl  of  Massacluisetts  and  the  conti- 
nent. The  tip  of  that  tongue  of  land,  thrust 
out  into  the  sea,  is  occupied  with  one  of  tlte 
quaintest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  (he 
country.  Provincetown  fares  sumptuously  wiili- 
out  trees,  gardens,  cattle,  milk,  vegetables,  hay, 
or  wood,  as  its  jjroduce.  These  all  are  brought 
from  afar.  Yet  it  is  larjre,  wealthy,  hos]iitable, 
and  abundant  in  ail  necessaries  and  luxuries. 
It  is  sheltered  under  tall,  steep  ridges  of  granu- 
lated earth,  clean  and  white  as  if  from  a  re- 
Anery ;  as,  indeed,  they  are,  from  tiiat  greatest 
of  refineries,  those  restless  fottet's  flails,  the 
beating  waves  of  the  sea. 

This  side  the  extreme  end  of  the  end,  on  the 
bay  side,  a  Cape  Cod  cottage,  red,  and  brown, 
and  low,  adapted  in  its  architecture  to  the 
amphibious  region  in  which  it  is  [ihuUed,  was 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  Isaac  Rich.  A 
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large  family  of  children  gatliered  around  the 
fireplace,  filled  with  drift  wood  or  supplied  less 
lavishly  by  the  little  knotted  pines  and  oaks  that 
thinly  besprent  the  thin-sailed  region.  When 
a  lad  of  only  twelve,  the  eldest  of  tiie  family, 
sntaU  of  his  age  in  stature,  not  in  spirit,  he  left  the 
little  cottage  to  give  phce  to  smiiUer  and  more 

liclplcss  comers,  and  maite  his  w.iy  to  the  big 
city  over  the  sea  of  which  he  had  already  heard 
much,  and  where  he  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  its  best-kttOwn  citizens. 

Like  all  trtTC  men,  lie  had  learned,  even  thus 
early,  tlie  first  law  of  life — laid  on  Adam  and 
remitted  to  none  of  his  chOdren-^worlc  He 
looked  wisely  out  of  his  lad's  eyes  at  this  mis- 
sion, and  saw  that  all  work  was  substantial^  of 
one  nature — that  there  was  no  indignity  in 
labor,  if  that  labor  were  honest  and  honorable. 
In  this  he  showed  the  true  instinct  of  the 
successful  man,  who  works  at  whatever  comes 
to  band.  Shakspeare  did  not  despise  holding 
horses  or  acting  the  honest  supernumerary 
parts.  Burke  did  not  hesitate  to  try  his  gifts 
in  tlie  free  discussion  beer-rooms  of  London. 
Hawthorne  wrote  for  any  jooiBtd  tlwt  would  let 
him  in.  Grant  did  his  work  at  Donelson  as 
tlioroughly  as  at  Vicksburg.  Daniel  Drew  did 
not  disdain  to  drive  cattle  to  town ;  VandeiWlt 
to  row  a  feiry4)oat  with  his  own  solitary  pair 
of  arms.  * 

Isaac  Rich  hired  himself  to  an  oyster  dealer, 
and  trudged  up  and  down  the  littl^  lively  dty, 
large  and  grand  in  his  eyes,  and  its  own,  serving 
£uthiuUy  iiis  master  and  customers.  In  this 
choice  he  may  have  Ibllowed  a  WeHfleet  inflo- 
ence ;  for  this  place  was  a  century  ago  the  favor- 
ite habitat  of  the  New  Englrind  oyster.  Tho- 
reau,  in  his  "  Cape  Cod, '  says  :  "Nearly  all  the 
oyster-shops  txA  stands  in  Massachusetts,  I  am 
told,  nie  supplied  and  kept  !jy  n.itives  of  Well- 
fleet,  and  a  part  of  this  town  is  still  called  Bil- 
lingsgate, from  the  oysters  hsvingbeen  formerly 
planted  there.  The  native  oystetS  are  sakl  lo 
li  ive  died  in  1770.  Various  causes  arc  as- 
signed for  this,  such  as  ground-frost,  the  car- 
casses of  black  fish  kept  to  rot  In  the  harbor, 
and  the  like,  but  the  most  common  account  of 
the  matter  is — I  am  afraid  that  a  similar  supersti- 
tion with  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  fishes 
exists  almost  evcry-wherc— that  when  Wellfleet 
began  to  qmrrel  witli  the  neighl>oring  towns 
about  the  right  to  gather  them,  yellow  specks 
ap|)eared  in  them,  and  Providence  caused  them 
to  disappear.  A  few  years  ago  sixty  thousand 
bushels  were  annually  brought  from  the  Soiitli 
and  planted  in  the  harbor  of  WelWeet  till  tliey 
attained  *the  proper  relish  of  BtlllDgsgate' " 
The  fiime  of  the  Wellfleet  oyster  is  gone,  but 


lh.1t  of  the  Wellfleet  oysterman  will,  we  trust, 
tlirough  his  benefactions,  abide  on  the  earth  and 
in  the  heavens  forever. 

But  he  was  not  long  content  with  being  an- 
other's servant.  With  the  instinct  of  all  men 
of  mark,  he  began  early  to  set  up  lor  himseil. 
Under  die  warm  windows  of  the  wealthy,  he 
\\,*lked  in  Winter  nights  crying  his  oysters. 
Of  Summer  days  and  noarket  days  he  wheeled 
his  barrow  load  out  to  Brighton,  five  miles,  and 
with  his  knife,  vinegar  cruet,  pepper-box  and 
saucer,  did  a  lively  and  profitable  business  with 
the  drovers.  Who  knows  but  he  met  there 
Daniel  Drew  with  his  cattle;  and  the  youthful 
drover  patronized  the  youthful  ojster  lad,  each 
dreaming  mightily  of  the  future  within  him  ? 

From  the  tiarrow  to  the  staU  is  the  next  step. 
For  steps  farwardYiA  was  ever  taking.  In  this 
the  originating  man  diflfers  from  the  copyist. 
To-morrow  sees  him  farther  titan  to-day.  He 
hires  a  place  for  a  stall  at  the  head  of  the 
Constitution  wharf— a  wharf  he  .Tt'tcrward  owns. 

He  soon  has  a  stall  under  Faneuil  Hall.  To 
get  ready  for  his  customers  he  is  up  by  three 
in  the  morning,  and  rows  in  his  little  boat  across 
the  harbor  to  N'oddle  Island,  now  the  crowdetl 
ward  of  East  Boston,  where  his  oysters  are 
planted,  and  whence  he  brings  over  his  slock 
t>efore  the  city  is  up  or  even  the  marketmen  are 
scarcely  astir.  This  early  bird  catches  many 
a  worm,  and  steadily  grows  in  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence. 

At  eighteen  his  father  died,  Icavinc:  his 
mother  with  eleven  children,  himself  the  eldest 
He  sent  her  home  money  from  his  little  savings, 
repaired  her  cottage,  and  helped  to  carry  the 
burden  that  lay  so  !?f^nvily  upon  her.  Fortune 
favored  his  industry  ami  intelligence,  and  before 
he  was  nineteen  he  was  well  established  in 

business.  He  enlarges  his  trade  by  addin:,'  fisli 
to  the  oysters.  The  Faneuil  Hall  market  then 
covered  the  sidewalks  in  sheds,  as  they  now  do 
those  surrounding  Fulton  market.  He  buys  a 
few  fish  from  the  smacks  in  the  bay,  and  puts 
them  on  his  stall,  among  his  oysters.  His 
first  spedal  stroke  of  fortune  came  from  Mr. 
Boydcn,  the  keeper  of  the  Tremont  House,  who 
had  noticed  and  approved  the  bright  boy  mer- 
chant He  asked  him  why  he  did  not  keep 
salmon.  He  was  answered,  because  be  had  not 
money  enough  to  huy  them. 

"  How  much  will  it  take?" 

«Two  hundred  doUars." 

"  The  /lext  boat  that  comes  Ii^  buy  it  Dp  and 
I  '11  lend  you  the  monev  " 

He  watched  the  first  incoming  salmon  boat, 
got  on  board  from  his  little  dory,  and  bugadaed 
for  the  whole  kMd.    Tbey  were  asionbhed 
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at  his  purchn.se,  and  questioned  his  power  to 

pay.  He  tiad  liis  monev  for  tbem  rts  soon  a"? 
delivered,  and  then  began  his  career  as  a  wliole- 
sale  dealer  in  the  line  which  be  afterward  so 
l.irgely  filled.  He  .snnn  left  tlie  oyster  fnr  \h'\'> 
trade  exclusively,  and  for  years  supplied  all  the 
leading  hotels  with  their  lish. 

From  thence  he  went  into  the  more  extensive 
and  established  brandies  of  his  trade  and 
emerged  into  a  merchant  with  ventures^  in  dis- 
tant cities  and  ships  on  foreign  seas.   His  first 

qrcit  loss  was  liy  t!ie  (lestriirtion  bv  fire  of  .i 
large  stock  of  tish  in  Philadelphia,  his  first  con- 
signment to  that  port ;  and  his  rising  fortune 
seemed  to  set  in  night  He  came  home,  and 
for  the  first  lime  and  Inst,  was  overcome  so  that 
he  gave  up  all  for  lo.st.  But,  rallying  in  a  mo- 
ment, Itis  energies  were  set  to  work  to  restore 
Iiis  ruined  fortunes.  Favoring  breezes  blew, 
and  his  sails  were  again  entering  and  leaving 
p>ort  with  their  wcalth-Loden  cargoes. 

In  111  tliese  growing  years  the  same  habit 
which  boc:.in  his  career  continued  with  liim. 
He  was  still  up  before  the  dawn,  searching  for 
fishermen  in  the  offing,  rowing  out  to -them  in 
his  little  boat,  buying  whole  cargoes,  bring- 
injr  back  ship  loads  as  lie  had  before  lirouglit 
back  boat-loads,  making  a  fortune  in  an  liour, 
and  at  an  hour  when  Avti  traders  were  tqraing 
in  their  beds,  and  merely  dreaming  of  theirs. 
He  soon  became  the  leading  merchant  in  that 
trade  la  the  city— a  position  he  has  always  re- 
tained—and, in  fact,  its  leading  merchant  in  the 
country.  No  house,  trndin:,'  in  fish  exclusively, 
equals  that  of  Isaac  Rich  8c.  Co. 

His  success  never  turned  his  head  or  heart 
from  his  father's  liou.se  ;  l  oth  the  enrlMy 
and  the  heavenly.  He  clung  faithfully  to  the 
Church  of  his  youth.  The  first  house  lie  built, 
he  named  the  place  In  which  it  was  erected 
"Weslev  Place" — a  new  name  for  an  old  city, 
which,  then,  exceedingly  despised  the  Method- 
ists. This  act  showed  the  pluck  as  well  as  the 
con.sistenQT  of  the  prosperous  young  merchant. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  named  one  of  his  best 
ships  the  Wilbur  Fisk.  This  name  also  signi- 
fied his  attention  to  the  rising  cause  of  educa- 
tion. The  Church  had  been  lilesscd  with  earlier 
friends  in  its  earlier  and  severer  poverty.  Amos 
Binney  had  appeared  for  the  deliverance  of 
Wilbraham  when  its  fortunes  seemed  to  be 
whelmed  in  utter  ruin.  Thomas  Patten,  J<ihn 
Gove,  Jacob  Sleeper,  and  other  names,  fragrant  j 
in  all  the  Church,  gave  liberally  of  their  young 
and  not  solidified,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  in 
some  instances,  not  permanent  wealth  to  the 
struggling  institutions,  at  Wittwahiun  «ul  Mid- 
dlctown.  Two  of  their  own  ag^  who  entered 
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the  field  later,  have  achieved  much  more  through  | 
their  alnindance,  thouL^li  thcv  rerof»ni7C  the  value 
of  their  earlier  donations.    Lee  Claflin  turned 
his  gifts  largely  toward  Gturches,  but  did  not 
fnr>^i_-t  tlie  schools.    Isaac  Rich  turned  his  gifts 
largely  toward  the  schools,  though  he  did  not  j 
forget  the  Churches.    His  respect  for  Wilbur 
Fisk  is  probably  greater  than  tliat  which  he  ever  j 
felt  to  any  other  man  ;  and  the  influence  of  that  ' 
brief,  noble,  and  exhaustive  life  is  as  potent 
upon  h!m  to-day  as  if  he  were  movuig  in  ma- 
jestic sweetness  before  his  eyes. 

Great  afflictions  have  proved  to  him  the  \'an- 
ity  of  wealtl)  and  prosperity  to  those  without 
the  power  of  an  endless  life.  A  son  in  the 
growing  maturity  of  grace,  and  culture,  and 
beauty;  two  daughters,  one.  in  the  full  beauty 
of  maidenhood,  and  the  other  in  the  eariy  bless- 
edness of  married  life,  were  smitten  with  death. 
Others,  in  childhood,  were  called,  so  that  the 
pleasantest  voices  and  language  that  address  the 
parental  heart  have  ceased  around  this  fireside. 
The  affections  thus  set  by  the  asrendinp^  foot- 
stq^s  of  his  own  children  in  a  heavenly  direc- 
tion, have  carried  in  their  current  the  accarou> 
latumsof  his  abilities  and  energies.  His  wealth 
is  consecmter!  tn  (he  Chnrch.  He  <:;ives  away 
often  annuaiiy  all  and  even  more  than  his  in- 
come^ and  designs  uldmately  to  make  her  yet 
Lirccr  bcnefictions. 

The  sneer  so  common  against  codfish  aris-  i 
toeracy  is  honored  by  this  leading  representa*  | 
tiv    III    he  country  of  those  fisheries.    It  was  j 
probably  intenfled  as  a  fling  apfainst  IMassachu-  1 
setts,  since  this  business  was  long  ilie  lavoritc 
vocation  of  this  commonwealth.    It  was  the 
chief  source  of  her  wealth,  and  alone  of  all  her  j 
trades  honored  by  its  emblem  in  her  capitol. 
It  was  a  necessary  dish  at  the  State  dinners  of 
her  gentry.    The  wealth  which  this  finest  of  the 
fish  that  swim  the  ocean  stream  brought  to  the 
people  of  the  East  gave  rise  probably  to  the  en- 
vious charge  from  tlteir  less  wealthy  neighbors 
of  Manhatt-m,  and  the  banks  of  the  James. 
They  should  now  hang  an  emblematic  shoe  in 
their  State-House  to  typify  the  chief  trade  to- 
day, as  the  Soudi  made  a  cotton  bale  her  sym- 
bol, holding;  it.  as  Massachusetts  never  did  her  j 
products,  superior  even  to  the  rights  and  llie  j 
liberty  of  man.  True  aristocracy,  whether  of 
codfish,  coal,  cotton,  or  commerce,  is  one  that  is  ! 
never  ashamed  of  an  honorable  vocation,  and  • 
that  makes  every  honest  vocation  honorable.  j 
As  every  true  Church  has  had  to  live  down  op- 
proljnous  epithets,  so  has  every  Irno  work.  And 
as  every  true  Church  invariably  honors  him  that 
serves  it,  so  does  every  true  man  honor  the  work 
which  he  develops.  Pant  was  pot  ashamed  of 
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his  trade  in  the  midst  of  his  apostolic  honOTft 
and  dignitaries,  though  sUinding  before  kinjjs, 
and  admitted  to  private  conference  with  the 
rulers  of  the  world.  Jesus  made  his  putative 
fatlier's  craft  honoml  le,  as  his  disciples  did  their 
calling.  John  Bunyan  has  forever  dignified  the 
most  despised  employment  of  a  tinker,  and 
Carey  raised  to  honor  Lis  daily  servicei  and 
raised  to  clislionor  .Sydney  Smitli's  meaner  na- 
ture, when  the  latter  dared  to  brand  the  whole 
grand  missionary  enterprise  as  but  the  fooHsh 
zeal  of  a  "  consecrated  cobbler." 

So  God  honors  all  true  work  and  workers. 
Mr.  Rich  is  a  small,  compact,  finely  formed  gen- 
tleman, of  cultivated  manners,  curly  gray  locks, 
a  very  Vright  eye,  mpirl,  nervous  motions.  He 
is  liearty,  open-naturcd,  free-spoken,  hard  to 
endure  tiiat  bane  and  blessing  that  attends  on 
wealth,  the  innumerable  pressure  of  every  sort 
of  petitioner.  Ikrc,  if  ever,  he  casts  away  his 
patience.  The  applicants  crowd  upon  and  honor 
him  at  every  place  and  moment  When  busy 
witli  hi'?  clerks  or  captains  their  voice  is  heard 
with,  "I  hope  1  don't  intrude,"  when  tl^y 
know  nothing  is  more  intrusive.  From  nis 
dinner-table  he  is  summoned  by  their  ring. 
Kvery  hour  of  re.sl  or  work  he  is  tlius  beset. 
It  is  the  curse  that  waits  on  liberality.  We  are 
not  lore  that  Girard  was  not  the  wiser  man  in 
shuftinf^  Lis  door  and  c.ir  at  every  claimant 
while  he  worked  out  his  own  plans  of  benevo- 
lence in  his  own  way.  Certainly  every  solicitor 
ought  to  assume  that  the  possessor,  if  liberal 
and  if  inteUig'"^*.  r  ii  I'ldtje  how  flir  their  w'^ihc-s 
a^e  with  his.  Drew  could  give  away  his 
fortune  fn  a  week  if  he  simply  complied  with 
the  full  demands  of  his  petitioners.  All  we 
should  ask  of  the  man  of  wealth  is,  that  he 
actually  bestows  of  his  goods  for  the  cause  of 
God  and  man  as  God  himself  shall  direct 
That  ?*rr.  Rich  has  thus  .-served  his  generation, 
and  will  yet  move  the  future  generations,  there 
is  no  room  to  doubt  Already  his  benefactions 
to  Wilbraham,  Middletown,  and  I'oston,  exceed 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  while  many  a  Church  in 
all  the  land,  and  many  a  private  individual,  has 
been  refreshed  with  the  stream  of  his  liberality. 
^Tr.  Rich  may  properly  use  as  his  motto  the 
saying  of  ancient  Pistol : 

"Th«  imrM's  mine  oysier, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open." 

The  oysters  liis  boy  l<n'fc  opened  were  types 
of  the  rough  and  hard  world  that  confronted 
him,  rich  within,  rude  without  With  his  knife 
he  mnsfcred  the  former,  with  his  sharp  sense 
he  subdued  the  Later,  lie  has  only  sliown  that 
sagacity,  energy,  and  daring  are  flie  elements 
of  success  in  any  vocation ;  that  the  way  to  the 


mountain-top  is  Open  from  every  part  of  the 

base  ;  tliat  t!ie  men  who  cry  out  ag.iin5t  for- 
tune as  fickle,  or  guilty  of  favoritism,  are  not 
students  of  £ict   Foresight  Is  not  every  one's 
gift.    Tlic  geu'as  to  be  rich  is  as  marked  as 
that  of  oratory  or  poetry.    Many  have  talents  , 
for  every  art,  few  genius  in  any.    In  this  latter  I 
list  he  may  justly  be  classed.  j 
His  reputation  will  stimul.^tc  mnny  an  a«ipiring  ' 
and  victorious  merchant  to  like  industry,  in- 
tegrity, and  generosity.  Late  may  he  return  to 
tlie  heavens ;  long  may  he  continue  to  plant  his 
gains  in  godly  enterprises,  and  to  enjoy  the  ! 
sacred,  grateful  fruit  of  his  beneficent  labors ; 
and  when  ite  shall  pass  on,  may  his  historj', 
written  in  the  monuments  of  his  ljenevo!er.ce, 
written  also  in  tlie  tables  of  millions  of  hearts  in 
all  generations,  keep  him  in  remembrance,  as 
fully  expressing  in  his  life,  and  the  works  that 
shall  foHow  liim,  the  apostolic  description  of  the 
true  Christian,  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit  serving  the  Lord !  « 


THE  TWO  ENDS  OF  THE  GIANTS 
BRIDGE. 


THE  Giant's  Causeway  and  Fingal's  Cave 
have  long  been  regarded  as  fte  greatest 

nntiir.il  curiosities  of  the  Briti.sh  I.slands.  Their 
chief  attraction,  and  that  which  lias  attached  to  ! 
them  a  multitude  of  very  pleasant  legends,  is  I 
the  fact  that  they  resemble  the  work  of  man  I 
rather  than  the  work  of  Cod.    The  peoiHar'ty  | 
of  these  great  wonders  of  nature  is  that  they  are 
composed  of  black,  rocky,  prismatic  columns, 
generally  pentagonal  or  hcxn;::^nnn!,  from  a  few 
inches  to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  so 
regular  in  their  structure  as  to  resemble  iron 
pillars  made  by  the  skill  of  man.  This  me- 
chanical nppennince,  to  a  people  unacquainted 
with  geolog)',  was  a  sufficient  warrant  for  attrih-  I 
uting  these  massive  columns  to  human  work- 
manship.    The  Causeway  and  Cave  hive  long 
been  a  puzzle  to  geologists.    Research  and  in- 
vention have  been  strained  to  the  utmost,  both  I 
to  tocate  the  rock  geologically,  and  to  account 
for  the  columnar  structure.    Theories  have  been 
abundant,  ranging  as  usual  from  the  possible  to 
the  absurd.  Among  otiters  it  was  gravely  set 
forth  by  one  devotee  of  the  rocky  science  that 
these  basaltic  pilhrs  are  petriri'd  V<nmb'Oos  of 
some  long-gone  geologic  perioci.    Anotlier  the- 
ory, called  the  Neptunian,  attributes  it  to  the 
De  luge,  and  sets  forth  tiaat  after  the  walMS  had 
subsided, 

"  Like  uble  paste  udi  ntM«  b«saliic  Uy,  .  .  . 
TjN  inolc  by  Shmm's  Hm  imd  Waitaet  «la^* 
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it  cracked  into  columns  as  most  day  will  when 
drying.  Ev«n  at  the  present  day,  after  so  many 
years  of  theory  and  investigation,  geology  fails 
to  account  for  many  phenomena  connected  with 
columnar  basalt,  although  a  theory  very  gener- 
ally applicable  Is  now  agreed  upon. 

The  pencra!  geological  history  is  briefly  as 
follows:  Scattered  over  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope Is  a  rock  called  /ruj(,  from  trappa^  the 
Swedish  word  for  a  flight  of  stairs,  because  its 
general  configuration  is  often  that  of  broad  ter- 
race steps  on  Uie  hill-sides.  After  much  re- 
search and  discussion  this  trap  rock  has  been 
decided  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  althont^h  in 
the  British  Islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  not  found  associated  with  cones  and 
craters.  The  supposition  is  that  it  was  forced 
up  through  superincumbent  strata  by  eruptions 
that  took  place  under  water,  and  thus  the  foi- 
matlon  of  cones  was  prevented.  Denudation 
has  since  removed  portions  of  the  rock,  and  left 
the  remainder  ns  we  now  find  it.  This  trap 
rock  IS  interred  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  because 
it  is  found  to  have  the  same  Internal  structure 
and  mineral  composition  as  streams  of  lava 
which  have  flowed  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes 
in  modem  times. 

Basalt  is  a  species  of  trap  rock,  or,  as  Lyell 
sa3's,  any  trap  rock  of  a  "black,  bluish,  or  Icaclcn- 
gray  color,  having  a  uniform  and  compact  text- 
ure." It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  augite,  feldsfmr, 
and  iron,  llioroii^lily  fused,  and  cooled  into  a 
dark,  compact,  heavy  mass.  Augite  generally 
predominates,  while  the  iron  constitutes  one- 
fourth  of  the  bulk.  To  what  perio<l  or  periods 
of  geological  history  the  basalts  belong  is  not 
defiiiitely  settled.  Jukes  places  those  of  Giant's 
Causeway  and  Fingal's  Cave  In  the  tertiary 
spodi,  and  inclines  to  locate  diem  in  the  mero- 
cene  |>eriod  of  the  tertiary.  Columnar  basalt 
is  a  kind  of  basalt  which  in  cooling  has  con- 
tracted, or  crystallised,  into  prisma,  somewhat  as 
starch  will  do  in  drying.  These  columns  are  so 
closely  fitted  into  each  other  that  no  vacant 
spaces  remain.  Sometimes  they  are  cemented 
together  in  places,  but  generally  may  be  taken 
apart  as  readily  as  bars  of  pi<;-iron.  In  this 
form  they  hav^  been  transported  to  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  are  used  for  fence-posts,  horse* 
posts,  etc  Just  what  circumstances  of  coc^linij; 
produced  this  columnar  structure  is  not  detin- 
itely  settled.  The  columns  are  mostly  vertical, 
although  they  are  found  at  all  angles  of  inclina- 
tion, and  some  even  horizontal.  There  is  in  St. 
Helena  a  pile  of  horizontal  basaltic  columns, 
slxty^four  feet  high,  called  the  chimney.  What 
occasions  this  diversity  in  the  direction  of  the 
prisms  is  only  explain^  by  the  theory  tliat  tliey 


are  always  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  re- 
frigeration. There  Is  near  tiie  mouth  of  Fin- 
gal's Cave  a  conical  pile  of  small,  black  columns, 
thirty  feet  high,  which  rests  on  a  bed  of  hori- 
zontal columns.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
place  for  a  cooling  surface  which  should  be  at 
right  angles  to  a  mass  of  pillars  tliat  converge 
to  a  point,  and  have  horizontal  pillars  f.-r  (heir 
base.  Again,  In  some  places,  especially  at  Gi- 
ant's Causeway,  the  columns  are  broken  trans- 
versely, at  neariy  equal  distances,  and  fit  into 
each  other  like  the  joints  of  a  vertebral  column. 
No  satislactory  exptanation  has  been  given  of 

tliis  ])henoinenon. 

Of  such  columns,  tlien,  varying  from  three  to 
ten  or  twelve  sides,  these  great  natural  curiosi- 
ties are  constructed.  The  causeway  is  situated 
in  county  Antrim,  on  tljc  north  coast  of  Irchuu!, 
seven  Irish  miles  from  Port  Rush,  a  steamboat 
and  railway  station.  (The  Irish  miles  are  very 
indefinite  affairs,  being  almost  any  length  you 
wish,  and  the  only  cxjilanation  of  tlie  fact  the 
inhabitants  can  give  is  ti»at  tliey  were  originally 
measured  with  a  mad«dag  and  a  string  and  the 
dog  would  never  be  aisey.)  The  s!-,ore  is  li'^li 
and  rocky,  the  blufis  being  of  basalt,  inter- 
spersed with  sections  of  Itme-rock.  A  sharp 
promontory  of  vertical  basaltic  columns  juts  out 
into  the  ocean.  The  action  of  the  water  has 
undermined  the  columns  of  the  point,  which 
have  tumbled  down  for  several  rods  back  and 
been  carried  away.  Tliis  leaves  the  exposed 
ends  of  about  forty  thousand  columns,  sloping 
from  the  water's  edge  to  a  hight  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  running  back  to  the  full-length  columns 
in  the  bluff.  This  is  the  celebrated  Gia:;t's 
Causeway.  It  is  not  very  much  unlike  the  de- 
caying end  of  some  old  log  bridge  across  a 
marsh,  where  the  logs  have  become  imbedded 
in  the  mud,  and  stand  witli  ilicir  ends  upw.ird. 
Where  the  columns  are  of  llie  same  hight  for  a 
little  space,  so  as  to  make  a  level  surface  of 
their  ends,  it  very  much  resembles  the  hexago- 
nal paving  in  some  of  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

Fingal's  Cave  is  In  the  Island  of  StafBi,  off 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  only  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  large  island  of  Mull.  Stafla  is 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  width, 
varying  in  hight  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  feet.  Approaching  it  by  water 
from  the  south,  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  huge 
fortification,  square  and  massive.  The  rocks 
are  highest  on  the  south,  where  the  great  cave 
is  situated.  The  island  here  is  divided  into 
three  horizontal  sections,  the  lowest  being  of 
trap  tuff,  or  volcanic  cinders,  and  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  water,  the  second  of  basaltic  columns, 
in  which  is  the  cav^  aod  the  third,  or  roof,  of 
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amorphous  basalt  This  threefold  structure 
gives  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The 

basaltic  columns  here  are  larger  and  more  nu- 
[     nierous,  but  not  so  regular  as  at  the  Giant's 
i    Causeway.  Tlie  Cave  is  a  vast  opening  in  the 
I     columnar  section  of  the  island,  the  lower  sec- 
tion being  also  broken  through  down  to  and 
beneath  tlic  surface  of  tlie  water,  while  the  high 
ardied  roof  cuts  its  way  up  into  the  amorphous 
section  above.    The  length  of  t])e  Cave  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet,  the  widtli  forty- 
two  feet^  and  the  hight  sixty-siz  feet   It  Is  a 
vast  cathedral,  whose  floor  is  the  ocean,  while 
the  firm  and  recjular  b.isaltic  columns  form  ma- 
jestic walls  on  which  tiie  arched  roof  rests  se- 
curely. The  thumping  of  the  ocean  against  the 
\     rear  wall  {iroduccs  an  explosive  and  nevcr-ceas- 
I    ing  thunder,  compared  with  which  the  grandest 
organ  is  ehihfisb.  The  mouth  of  the  Cave  looks 
directly  out  on  lona,  eight  miles  in  the  distance. 
Scott,  in  the  Lord  of  the  IsUs^  has  drawn  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Cave: 

"Tlw  •horat  «r  Moll  OD  tha  cMtwttd  h7. 
And  Ulva  dafk  and  Colcnsay, 
And  .it]  the  group  of  itieta  gay 

Th«f  pj.ird  lamed  Slaffa  rrnnu! 

Th«n  ali  unknown  its  coluniti.s  ro9«, 
I  Where  d.itk  .nut  iiiitiijtiirbrd  irpoii 

'  '  Tlu-  gwiuuriia  lui!  Ruinrl, 

i  And  the  »hjr  teal  had  quiet  hocne, 

Ami  wttllmd  in  that  wowirwi*  douKt 

Wtaef^  M  to  tlMUM  dtt  tonqdct  decked 

By  tUll  oT  «nihly  wdUtect. 

Naton  IwneIC  it  wemcdL  nwld  niw 

A  Minsle^r  lo  licr  Mjker't  pnltti 

Not  fur  4  mi.Mnt!r  \is<:  nsceod 

Her  coIunm>,  nr  her  ;irt  )i<  %  hpnd; 

Nor  of  a  llieme       suiemn  lelis 

Thai  mighty  Mirge  that  ebbs  and  iwel!% 

And  still  bctireen  each  awful  pause. 

FroRi  the  high  vault  an  answer  dr;iws, 

Iq  varied  loaei,  protooiKcd  and  hi'sb, 

Tint  modn  the  eisae*it  ndolf. 

Ner  doth  ilB  entrance  front  to  nb 

Tkt  old  lem'i  holy  fane, 

That  nature'*  voice  m;gti!  seem  to  mn-. 
Well  ha»t  thou  done,  fr.iil  ctii;d  of  c!.»y  t 
Thy  humble  powers  tliat  st.itcly  stinne 
Tasked  biglt  and  hard— but  witncM  raine  t" 

In  respect  of  dimoMions  and  beauty  FingaPs 
Cave  is  not  to  be  compared  with  many  caves  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the  regular 
structure  of  the  rock  that  forms  it,  and  the  fact 
that  <AA.  ocean  has  been  thundering  at  its  door 
for  ages,  that  give  it  sacli  an  nwful  charm. 
Read  Wordsworth's  grand  lines : 

"  The  pillar'd  vcstihule, 
Kypmrl'iij',  yet  prwise,  the  roof  cnil" -.vf il. 
M  i;;ht  seem  designed  to  humble  m»n,  when  proud 
or  111 5  best  workmanship  by  plan  and  tool. 
Dowii-lieariBf  wiih  hi*  ivhote  Atlantic  weight 

tideand  lempeit  cm  thetfnwhiK'ehaie, 
.And  Naehwg  to  that  eovctvie'ii  topmoit  Mfh^ 
Ocean  hat  |iraved  fta  atreaglh-~«iid  «f  Its  pace 

In  c.ilnn  U  con-<!<iui,  findiiii;  for  111?  t'r'^ight 

Ol  soltest  music  some  responsive  p':acc." 


After  looking  at  the  regularity  of  the  columns 
(hat  form  the  Causeway  and  Cave,  it  will  not  ' 
seem  strange  tli.it  tl>e  (:^x\)■  iiili-tl-itants  of  these 
countries  attributed  tliis  massive  workmanship  ^ 
(o  human  eft>rt,  or  rather  to  human  beings 
whose  physical  powers  were  extra  human.  It 
will  seem  still  less  strange  when  we  consider 
that  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanico,  in  a  long 
article,  retabied  as  bite  as  its  seventh  edition, 
soberly  attempts  to  prove  to  its  readers  that 
the  Causeway  is  really  not  a  mechanical  struc- 
ture. The  following  is  a  part  of  the  article: 
"There  are  really  no  traces  of  uniformity  or  | 
(lest^n  discovered  throuHiottt  the  whole  com- 
bination,  excepting  in  the  form  of  tiie  jomfs,  . 
which  is  invariably  by  an  articulation  of  the 
convex  into  the  concave  of  the  jilcre  next  above  j 
or  below  it ;  nor  are  there  traces  of  a  finishing  j 
in  any  part,  either  in  hight,  length,  or  breadth, 
of  this  curious  Causeway." 

The  peasantry  of  the  cotintries  i!nf!enoOf;  tn 
do  what  geology  had  not  yet  accomplished,  and 
the  many  l^nds  whidi  cluster  about  these  | 
objects  of  interest  are  very  amnsin<;.  Frfsm  the 
Irish  side  of  tlie  channel,  Drummond  has  wo^'ea 
one  into  verse  as  follows :  J 

**  ttan  Albin  oA^  wfaea  fhrkneei  vaited  the  pole, 
Swift  «^  the  ani|»  the  tartued  plBDdem  atolc^ 
Aad  Erin'k  idee  irilh  purple  lonwitam,  j 
Beneath  the  ctafOMcet  of  ^  murderaoa  dan  ;  I 
Till  Cumhal'*  son,  to  Dalriada's  coast,  | 
Led  llic  t.^ll  squadron?  of  \\\s  Fnnti-ui  liost. 
Where  his  bold  thought  the  w  -  ndr.ui^  plan  desigBed, 
The  proud  conception  of  a  giartt  m  nd, 

To  bfidge  the  acaen  (sa  th«  marcli  of  war,  | 
And  wheel  iwied  Alhin'a  ^hone  hia  coaqvering  car. 

•  •..■■•« 
For  maoy'a  league  along  the  quarried  shore. 
Each  storm-swervi  cape  the  race  {;ii;3itlic  tow : 
And  though  unt.tu^lii  bv  Grecian  loreteHMC 
The  Doiic  snmdcur.  ec  Corinthim  (nicei  I 
Mql  veid  ef  ekiH  » teeoenie  nl(% 
With  art  disdaioiac  iM  Ac  ptidtaridieellfi 
Each  mighty  artfet,  from  the  yteMhi;  rock. 

Htwcd  m.iny  a  poTivIicI,  d;irl:  pritir.iM'c  hlock  ; 
One  end  was  modeled  liKe  the  rcninded  bone, 
0:ic  formed  a  socket  li  <r  Us  c  -iivt  \  stone  ; 
Then  side  to  side,  and  joint  to  joint,  they  bound. 
Columns  on  columns  lacked,  and  mound  on  mooadi 
Close  as  the  golden  cells  which  bees  oompoae, 
So  close  they  ranged  them  in  compacted  raws 
Till  raUing  tiaM  beheld  the  fabric  liaa. 
Spee  the  horiaon  and  ia«adt  the  thtc% 
And,  curved  ceaoeetric  to  the  starry  aphm^ 
Mount  o'er  the  thunder's  path,  and  itttm**  Gkieer: 
To  St.vff.i'!!  riK.k  the  enmnKiis  Mc\\  they  tlueWt 
And  Albin  trembled  »!i  the  wonder  grew.** 

Then  the  Irish  giants  crossed  over  and  con- 
quered .Albin,  of  course. 

There  is  anchor  Irish  leijend  which  seems 
much  more  popular  and  is  the  delight  of  llie 
unsophisticated  even  to  this  day.  Tlte  giant  I 
Fin  ^T'Coul— who  was  no  other  than  the  ubiqui- 
tou.s  Fincjal,  whose  exploits  Ossian,  alias  Mac-  , 
pherson,  has  sung,  for       Illsb  Mliouslf  dain 
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Fingal  as  an  Hibernian— was  the  champion  of 
Ireland.    After  having  vanquished  all  antago- 
nists ia  his  own  country,  his  ambition  looked 
for  conquests  abroad.  Now  there  happened  (o 
ha  living  at  tliat  time  a  Calctlonian  j^iant  \v!io 
was  00  ways  disposed  to  acknowledge  Fin's 
superiority,  and  seemed  anxious  to  chastise  his 
boastful  swaggering.   To  this  end  lie  wrote  to 
Fin  Uiat  if  it  were  not  for  the  wetting  lie  would 
swim  over  and  drub  him  soundly.    Fin  was 
anxious  for  a  fight,  and  racked  his  wits  for  a 
long  time  to  discover  some  means  of  over- 
coming this  ot>stacle.    At  length  he  applied  to 
the  king  for  permission  to  construct  a  Cause- 
way across  the  ocean  to  Scotland,  on  which  the 
Caledonian  might  cross  dry  shod.    The  king, 
not  daring  to  cross  the  purposes  of  so  redoubt- 
able a  giant,  gave  permbsion,  and  so  the  cele- 
brated bridge  was  built  from  the  north  toast  of 
Ireland  across  to  the  island  of  StaflTa.  The 
Scottish  giant  crossed  over,  fought  the  Irish- 
man, and  was  vanqi^shed.   Fin,  not  harboring 
anv  voncoaiico  a^^ainst  Ids  renowned  anta"onisf, 
invited  bim  to  marry  and  settle  in  Ireland.  As 
Ireland  was  a  vety  much  more  desirable  coun- 
try than  Scotland,  the  Scot  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  thus  all  strife  between  the  two  rivals 
ceased.   After  the  race  of  giants  tjecame  ex- 
tinct there  was  no  further  use  for  the  bridge, 
and,  in  fact,  no  one  to  keep  it  in  repair,  so  the 
ocean  carried  it  away  little  by  little,  till  nothing 
remains  but  the  two  ends,  one  Giant's  Cause- 
way, and  the  other  Fingal^s  Cave.  This  legend 
seems  to  have  been  the  one  that  gave  name  to 

ithe  causeway,  and  many  objects  of  interest 
about  it  M'Coul  himself  built  the  bridge,  and 
I  to  him  alone  belongs  the  credit.  It  is  the 
Cji.int's  Causeway,  and  not  the  Giants'  Cause- 
way, and  every  thing  connected  with  it  belongs 
to  the  gbml,aod  not  to  the  giants.  Drammond, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  adapt  the  name  to  the 
l^end  be  had  adopted,  calls  it  the  Giants' 
Causeway.  Not  iar  from  the  causeway  is  a 
huge  bowlder  of  lime  rock,  having  the  rough 
outline  of  a  human  face,  which  is  called  the 
"giant's  head."  Near  by  is  a  circular  cave 
nearly  indosed  with  rodu,  which  bears  the 
name  of  "the  giant's  punch  bowl,"  and  in  the  | 
center  of  tlie  bowl,  standing  upright  in  the 
water,  is  a  massive  rock,  said  to  be  the  muddler 
with  which  he  mashed  his  sugar  and  stirred 
1  the  punch.  There  is  a  black  column  of  basalt, 
somewhat  resembling  an  old  woman,  which  is 
I  called  "the  giants  granny,"  who  was  turned 
into  a  rock  (or  having  three  husbands  at  one 
time.  There  is  the  giant's  organ,  the  giant's 
staircase,  the  giant's  gateway,  the  giant's  loom, 
and  many  more.  The  resemblance  is  often 


merely  fonciful.  The  Irish  guide,  in  speaking 

of  (he  loom,  slily  remarked  that  looms  must 
have  been  very  dilTereot  in  those  days  from 
what  they  are  now.  j 
It  is  true  that  this  legend,  which  is  the  one  ' 
most  generally  repeated,  leaves  room  for  several  I 
inquiries,  which  might  seem  to  invalidate  its 
truthfulness.  For  instance,  it  might  be  asked 
why  the  giant  built  his  causeway  across  to 
Staffii,  which  is  nearly  as  far  from  the  main- 
land of  Scodand  as  Ireland  is^  and  how  could 
the  Caledonian  get  across  to  Sta&  without 
wetting   his   feet?    .^gain,   the  causeway,  in 
stretching  across  to  Staifa,  must  have  crossed 
the  laige  island  of  Islay,  as  well  as  a  part  of 
Mull,  cither  of  which  would  have  answered  llic  j 
purpose  as  well  as  Staffa.   And  again,  if  Fin 
attempted  to  make  Fingal's  Cave  the  outlet  of 
the  causeway,  his  resources  most  have  failed 
before  the  undertiktng  was  accomplished,  for 
he  only  succeeded  in  running  a  few  hundred 
feet  into  the  Ixiwels  of  Staffii,  without  any  pos- 
sible egress  except  by  tlic  way  he  came.  But, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  the  Caledonians  may 
have  blocked  iq»  die  otfier  end  of  the  cave,  and, 
at  all  events,  it  is  much  too  late  in  the  day  to  be 
asking  questions. 

The  Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  < 
own  account  of  the  matter,  which  is  not  liable 

to  quite  so  many  (jlijections,  and  I  jiresume 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  present  genera- 
tion's taking  which  ever  is  most  readily  be- 
lieved* Fingal's  Cave  was  built  by  a  race  of 
giants  as  the  abode  of  their  chief,  Flwnn  MX'oul, 
or  the  Fingal  of  Ossian.  Tiie  bridge  was  built 
by  these  same  giants,  starting  from  the  very 
door  of  Fingal's  house,  and  stretching  across  to 
Ireland.  The  object  of  the  bridge  was  to  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  troops  in  those  cele- 
brated campaigns  which  Fingat  carried  on  in 
Hibernia. 

Thus,  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  a  number 
of  myths  have  gathered  arouwl  these  great 
works  of  nature,  whose  very  names  carry  us 
back  to  the  dim  and  uncertain  ages  of  the  past. 
The  tramp  of  civilization  can  never  obliterate 
these  legends  from  the  mesftory  of  a  people, 
nor  remove  the  chnrm  that  hangs  about  them. 
All  superstition  must  of  necessity  die  away,  but 
the  mythic  cliarm  remains.  The  bard  of  the 
nineteenth  century  clings  to  tiie  oU  phraseology : 

"O.  far  flMM  MlioiM  ndr  duu  in^i* 

The  ghost  of  Fingal  to  his  tuneful  ove^ 

By  tlie  Itcczc  cnt:i  -ii,  .11,  1  w.ive  .ii'ler  wm, 
Softly  embosoming  Uic  uuiti  light  i" 


The  light  of  the  understanding — humility 
kindteth  it,  but  pride  extinguishes  it 
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THE  MIND'S  DOMINION  OVER  THE 
■  BODY. 


"Tlioa  hml  a  noUagiiait,  O  Flesh."— St.  BKBNAiia. 

IT  is  soiriL'wliat  remarl<nblc  t1i.it  while  materi- 
alists are  wont  to  dwell  with  so  much  com- 
placency and  assunmoettpon  the  mind's  tUptnd- 
ence  upon  the  boily,  it  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  them  to  coosider  tlie  mind's  con- 
trolling infittenee  over  the  body — that  they  so 
studiously  and  disingenuously  ignore  the  equally 
well-attested  controlling  power  of  the  sentient 
principle  in  man  over  his  physical  organization. 
Nor  is  this  conduct  on  their  part  perliaps  so 
very  surprising  or  unaccountable  after  all. 
Probably  they  perceive  but  too  well  tluit  a  frank 
admission  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  would 
prove  iatal  to  their  doctrine — ^tbat  many  of  the 
phenomena  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue  can 
not  be  rationally  accounted  for  upon  their  hy- 
potliesis.  How,  indeed^  can  that  which  is  a 
mere  cfTect  so  react  upon  as  to  control  its  own 
cause.'  Who  is  conversant  with  any  principle 
in  physics,  or  wiili  any  facts  in  nature  that 
would  warrant  any  such  theory  or  assumption? 
Who  ever  heard  of  perfume  reacting  in  any 
such  way  upon  the  plant  from  which  it  emanates? 
or  of  music  ai^itating  tlie  very  harp-strings  that 
produce  it?  Are  tlie  hands  that  move  over  the 
spaces  upon  the  dial-plaic  the  real  occasion  of 
the  movement  of  the  macliincry  within?  If 
mental  phenomena  of  all  kinds  are  really  the 
simple  result  produced  by  bodily  organization 
or  physical  conditions,  we  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  these  phenomena  shall  be  such  as 
may  '  <:  it  aJil),  satisfactorily  explained  upon 
(!ic  known  laws  of  nature.  We  would  naturally 
expect  that  the  miud,  instead  of  exerting  any 
considerable  Influence  over  the  body,  would  be 
simply  acted  upon— be  produced,  modified,  con- 
trolled, and  ultimately  extinguished  by  the 
successive  conditions  of  our  physical  being. 
But  what  are  the  undisputed  iacts  in  the  case? 
Is  mind  thus  mere  slave  of  body  ?  Rather  is  it 
not  absolutely  tlie  monarch  of  the  body — often- 
times forcing  it  to  action,  not  only  against  the 
physical  inertia  tliat  inheres  in  matter,  but 
n?»ainst  the  sfronj;  inclin.ition  and  obstinate 
iusliacts  ui  our  moral  nature? 

THJi  CASE  .STATr.n. 

No  fact  is  more  certain  or  more  generally  ac- 
knowledged than  that  the  soul  can  and  does 

exert  a  controlHnq'  influence  over  the  bodily 
functions.  Who  will  deny,  for  instance,  that 
when  in  a  state  of  health,  he  directs,  governs, 
determines  his  ov  n  movements,  fnlly  controls 
his  own  members  ?  The  body  never  moves  of 


itself.  This  moves  only  as  the  will  ordairi";. 
Every  motion  of  our  members  is  in  response 
simply  to  the  cBctation  of  the  wilL  The  will  has 
power  to  drive  the  macfaineij  itf  this  body,  and 
compel  it  to  serve  its  own  purposes,  till,  indeed, 
from  the  very  strain  to-  which  it  is  thus  sub- 
jected it  sometimes  literally  goes  to  pieces.  A 
boxer  aims  a  blow  at  his  antagonist,  he  m's'^c-i 
his  blow,  and,  in  consequence,  breaks  the  bone 
of  his  own  arm.  The  miod*8  action,  in  that 
case,  upon  the  muscle  of  that  arm  was  more 
than  the  bone  could  bear.  Thus  the  iate  La- 
mented Hugh  Miller  persisted  in  driving  his 
over-tasked,  exhausted  brain  long  after  all  labor 
should  have  been  rigidly  foregone,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  premature  and  violent  death.  This 
energy  of  mind  in  the  muscles,  or  as  brought  to 
bear  ugon  the  body  generally,  b  sometimes  won- 
derfully exhibited  by  the  poor  emaciated  mad- 
man. The  strong  men  can  not  hold  him. 
Thongs  and  withes  are  readily  snapped  asun- 
der. lUirdens  of  immense  weight  are  tossed 
aside  like  bagatelles,  and  yet  his  muscles  lliem- 
selves  are  mere  threads ;  so  almost  superhuman 
t!ic  energy  with  which  the  violence  of  the  will, 
under  the  frenzy  of  the  brain,  has  the  power  to 
endow  those  sinews.  The  inHuence  indeed  of 
the  miud  in  thus  energizing,  endowing,  vitalizing 
the  particles  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed, 
has  been  avc'I  said  by  ano'd-.cr  lo  have  no  anal- 
ogy but  ill  the  direct  opcrauon  of  Deity  OA  the 
universe  which  He  actuates  and  Inhabits. 

The  influence  of  the  body  upon  the  will  may 
especially  be  seen  in  this,  that  many  diseases 
are  said  to  be  produced,  aggravated,  perpetuated 
simply  by  the  attention  being  directed  to  the 
disordered  parts  ;  while,  on  the  other  li.inLl, 
employment,  or  such  an  occupation  of  the  facul- 
ties as  shall  divert  tiie  attention  from  the  dis* 
ease,  or  the  part  afTccted,  has  often  wrought  the 
desired  cure.  Every  one  who  has  had  an  ach- 
ing tooth  to  be  extracted,  and  has  long  antici- 
pated the  charm  of  the  final  agony,  remembers, 
no  doubt,  how  instantly,  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  operator,  and  the  display  of  his  glittering 
instruments,  all  his  pain  was  put  incontinently 
to  flight. 

But  commanding  as  is  the  influercc.  dircrtly 
or  indirectly,  of  the  will  upon  the  bodily  func- 
tions, this  perhaps  will  hardly  suvpass,  in  many 
import.ant  respects,  the  inexorable  sway  of  our 
emotions.  Hope  has  of^en  served  as  a  cordial 
possessing  curative  properties  6r  surpassing 
those  of  any  remedies  known  to  the  niaien'a 
incdica.  A  few  vials  of  sham  medicine,  a  fc'v 
boxes  of  bread  pills  have  very  frequently  been 
known  to  work  most  astonishing  results.  Un< 
questionably  die  long  lists  of  pseudo-miiades 
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wrought  io  times  past  by  royal  touch,  or  at  the 
tombs  of  saints,  ate  to  be  aeofwnted  for  solely 
upon  tills  principle.  S^d  die  writer  to  a  medt- 

c.il  friend  some  time  since,  who  W3<^  expatia^Inj; 
1  upon  the  almost  supreme  dependence  of  the 
I    mind  open  the  body,  "You  forget.  Doctor,  tliat, 

on  the  other  hand,  the  (!ircct  influence  of  (lie 
mind  upon  the  bo<ly  is  at  least  equally  as  great 
Do  not  you  yourself  medicate  the  mind  of  your 
patient  quite  as  much  as  the  body— knowing 
very  we!!  that  nnle??s  yotir  siclc  one  be  kept  in  a 
cheerful,  hopeful  mood,  the  effect  of  your  medi- 
cine will  be  practically  nentraiised,  and  your 
patient  will  continue  to  sink  upon  your  Ii.inds  in 
spite  of  all  your  skill?"  Concerning  the  won- 
derful charm  there  is  in  the  ministry  of  hope, 
another  eloquently  says :  "  She  supplies  to  every 
sufferer  a  universal  and  wcll-authei.ticatod  rem- 
edy; safer  by  iar  than  any  modem  vaunted  spe- 
dfic  or  catholicon,  an^  what  is  hardly  less  im- 
portant,  certainly  indefinitely  easier  to  take." 
Hope  I  like  an  anc;el,  ihou  canst  concentrate  thy 
healing  virtue  in  a  liomeopathic  glol)ule,  or  dif- 
fuse it  through  all  the  multitudinous  baths, 
,  douches,  and  wet  bondages  of  hydrnpatliic  es- 
tal>lishment8.  In  every  stream  we  behold  tliy 
bri<;ht  (ace.  If  we  but  listen,  wherever  the 
!  rc  ith  of  Iie.iven  visits  us  we  hear  thy  voice. 
Enchanted,  .«;he  smi'.es  and  wnvcs  lier  <;nlden 
bair  as  she  gayly  dances  before  us  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  valieys.  Health  and  laughter  are  in 
all  her  steps,  :ind  while  we  gaze  upon  her  joyous 
beauty  a  blithesome  spirit  animates  our  limbs, 
and  the  blooming  hilarity  of  her  features  is  re- 
flected from  our  own. 

InsUinces  also  abound,  and  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  nature,  of  the  power  over  many  of 
our  bodily  functions,  of  the  imagination. 

Mr.  Charles  I'.ibliagc,  in  his  second  boo!c  of 
reminiscences,  under  the  title  of  "Passages  in 
tiic  Life  of  a  Philosopher,"  relates  Ae  foUowing 
anecdote  of  the  poet  Rogers  and  himself:  ^Oncc 
at  a  Large  dinner-party,  Mr.  Rogers  was  spealv- 
iog  of  an  inconvenience  arising  from  the  custom 
then  commencitti^  of  having  windows  formed  of 
one  large  sheet  of  plate-glass.  He  said  that  a 
short  time  ago  lie  sat  at  dinner  with  his  back  to 
one  of  these  single  panes  of  plate-glass  ;  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  window  was  wide  open, 
and  sue!)  was  the  force  of  imagination  tliat  he 
actually  caught  cold.  It  so  happened  that  tiie 
narrator  was  sitting  jost  opposite  to  the  poet 
Hearing  this  remarl^  the  former  immediately 
said,  'Dear  me.  '-ow  ofid  it  is,  Mr.  Rogers,  that  | 
you  and  I  should  make  such  a  very  different  use 
of  the  faculty  of  imagination !  When  I  go  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  and  unexpect- 
edly remain  for  the  night,  having  no  night-cap, 


I  should  naturally  catch  cold.  But  by  tying  a 
bit  of  pack-thread  tightly  round  my  head  I  go 
to  sleep  Imagining  that  I  have  a  ni-!.tn;i  ti, 
and  consequently  I  catch  no  cold  at  all.' "  This 
sally,  Mr.  B.  goes  on  to  say,  produced  much 
amusement,  the  company  supposing  mean- 
time lie  had  Improvised  it  for  the  occasion.  But 
Mr,  Rogers,  who  knew  too  well  the  respect 
and  regard  Mr.  B.  had  for  him,  saw  at  once 
that  his  friend  was  relating  a  simple  fact,  and 
accordingly  joined  as  cordially  in  the  merriment 
it  excited  as  any  of  them. 

A  very  interesting  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  imagination  upon  the  health  is  ri:rnisl.ed 
in  the  history  of  one  of  the  novels  of  Alexander 
Dumas.  The  Litter  was  publishing,  in  a  daily 
Paris  paper,  a  novel.  In  which  the  heroine, 
prosperous  and  happy,  is  assailed  l)y  cnrr^iimp- 
tion.  All  the  gradual  symptoms  are  most  touch- 
ingly  described,  and  the  greatest  interest  was 
felt  for  the  heroine. 

One  day  the  Marquis  de  Calomien  called  on 
him : 

"Dumas,"  said  he,  ''have  you  composed  the 

end  of  the  story  now  being  pAlished  in  the — ?'* 
"  Of  course." 

"Does  the  heroine  die  in  the  end?" 

"Of  course  —  dies  of  consum]/tion.  After 
%\\rh  symptoms  as  I  bave  described,  how  could 
she  live  ?" 

**You  win  have  to  make  her  live;  you  must 

change  tlie  catastrophe." 

"I  can  not" 

''Yes,  }ou  mast,  for  on  your  herc^ne's  fife 

depends  tny  daughter's." 
"Your  daughter's?" 

"  Yes ;  she  has  all  the  various  symptoms  of 
consumption  you  have  described,  and  watches 

inournt'LilIy  for  every  new  numlicr  of  your  novel, 
reading  her  own  fate  in  your  heroine's.  Now, 
if  you  make  your  heroine  live,  my  daughter, 
whose  imagination  has  been  deeply  affected, 
will  live,  too.  Comei,  a  life  to  save  is  a  tempta- 
tion—" 
"Not  to  be  resisted." 

Dumas  changed  his  last  chapter.  His  heroine 
recovered  and  was  happy. 

About  five  years  afterward,  Dumas  met  Mar- 
quis at  a  part}'. 

"Ah,  Dumas,"  lie  exclaimed,  "let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  daughter;  she  owes  her  life  to 
you.  There  she  is," 

"That  fine,  handsome  wonuu^  who  looks  like 
Jeanne  d'.Arc  ?" 

Ves ;  slie  is  married,  and  has  four  children." 

"And  my  novel  four  editions,"  said  Dumas  j 
"so  we  are  quits." 

Fear  wields  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
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physical  man — is  sometimes  curative,  but  oftener 
^tzuctive  of  the  life-principle.  Medical  writ- 
era  assure  us  that  instances  are  not  wanting  of 

gout,  a'iflima,  epileptic  fits,  etc.,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly obstinate  ciiaracter,  being  speedily  cured 
by  a  sudden  appeal  to  the  patient's  fears.  Not 
Jong  since  a  medical  acquaintance,  wishing  to 
try  an  experiment,  said  to  a  \ouni;  lad  who  had 
just  accidentally  swallowed  a  penny,  "Ah,  my 
son,  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  day  with  yon,  now.*' 
The  alarm  wliich  inimcJiatfly  SL-i/.ed  iijion  the 
boy,  operated  like  a  powerful  cathartic,  and  very 
soon  tiie  lost  penny  was  forthcoming.  Gener- 
ally, however,  fear  predisposes  to  disease.  The 
learned  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soal,  very  truly  and  profoundly  observes : 

"  Many  terrible  nervous  diseases  are  but  the 
natural  disturbance  of  a  bad  conscience.  Such 
a  course  of  conduct  before  God  and  man  as  se- 
cures approval  of  heart,  will  often  cure  such 
diseases  without  the  aid  of  a  plivsici.in.  The 
cordial  of  daily  duty,  properly  fuUilled,  is  the 
proper  remedy.'  How  often  have  we  seen  the 
haggard  hypochomlriac,  both  in  hut  and  man- 
sion, cured  of  all  liis  anomalous  maladies  l)y  a 
time  view  of  religion,  and  by  tiie  activity  which 
springs  from  it  I  The  terrors  which  haunted  his 
darkened  s;iirit  have  been  dissipated  by  (he  true 
light  of  heaven  ;  his  shaken  nerves  have  been 
tranquilized,  and  the  peace  of  faith  has  brouglit 
new  brightness  to  hi.s  eye  ;  a  pleasant  buoyancy 
has  lifted  liis  heart,  and  a  resistless  impulse  of 
good-will  has  diti'used  a  healthful  vigor  through 
every  fiber  and  every  feature.  So  powerful,  in* 
deed,  is  the  habit  of  man's  faith  on  his  person, 
that  sagacious  physicians  can  often  correctly  in- 
fer the  religious  state  and  persuasion  from  the 
patient's  appearance." 

Terror  is  still  more  influential  on  the  body. 
Under  its  mortal  spell  the  blood  leaves  the  ex- 
tremities, th«  countenance  becomes  Hvld,  the 
brain  excited,  the  large  arteries  distended ;  the 
heart  swells,  the  eyes  start,  the  mu«;cles  become 
rigid  or  convulsed,  and  faintness,  and  perhaps 
sudden  death  ensues.  A  letter,  if  you  jdcase, 
or  a  newspaper  is  brought  by  the  postman  to  a 
man  wlio  lakes,  reads  it,  ircaiblcs,  groans,  drops 
down  dead.  Why?  No  physical  weapon  has 
touched  him,  no  lx)lt  from  heaven  has  scathed 
him.  Wli.-st  has  thus  suddenly  wronpht  this 
fatal  result?  It  is  purely  a  mctilal  cause. 
Fear,  or  terror,  or  iBsappoiatment,  as  the  case 
may  be,  has  dealt  the  fat.^l  blow.  A  case  is  on  ' 
record  of  a  woman  who  had  her  gown  bitten  by 
a  dog ;  she  Immediately  fancied  that  she  had 
the  hydrophobia,  and  soon  after  actually  died 
of  symptoms  so  like  canine  madness  tiiat  sldll- 


ful  physicians  could  not  detect  the  difference. 
An  individual  once,  on  being  accosted  by  half 
a  dozen  medical  student*,  and  iieing  Informed  1 
by  them  that  he  looked  very  ill,  went  directly 
home  and  bad  a  fit  of  sickness.   Men  have 
been  known  to  foil  dead,  shot  with  nothing  but 
blank  cartridge^  A  criminal  is  said  10  have 
died  once  fron^ie  sheer  force  of  imagination 
and  terror,  iu  consequence  of  the  dripping  ot 
warm  water  foom  his  arm,  wMeb  he  was  led  to  | 
suppose,  in  his  bhndfolded  condition,  to  be  his 
own  life-blood  gradually  running  away  from  him. 
TracRtion  also  Informs  ns  that,  many  years  ago, 
a  company  of  college  stttdentsi,  intent  upon  mis- 
chief and  fun  at  whatever  expense,  seized  the  uni- 
versity warden,  hurried  him  to  an  extemporixed 
but  fimtastic  oourt^room,  rushed  him  through  a 
mock  trial,  and  then,  informing  him  that  he 
had  been  found  guilty  of  the  high  misdemeanor 
with  which  he  had  been  charged,  bade  him  pre- 
pare at  once  to  die.    Pretending  that  be  under*  ^ 
stood  perfectly  well  the  joke  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  practice  upon  him,  be  (old  them,  though 
with  bated  bi«ath  and  tremulous  tones,  that  he 
thought  they  had  tarried  the  matter  about  &r 
enough.    They  .solemnly  assured  him,  however, 
tliat  there  was  really  uo  joke  about  it,  as  he 
would  very  soon  have  reason  to  know.  There* 
upon,  while  one  of  their  number,  wleldini,^  a 
l^lcaming  broad-sword  in  bis  hands,  made  bis 
appearance,  others  proceeded  directly  to  bind 
and  blindfold  him.   His  head  was  laid  upon  the 
liTock  ;  the  fatal  word  of  command  was  given. 
I  he  executioner's  blow  descended  upon  his 
neck— not  the  blow  of  the  glitterini;  steel,  but 
of  a  Wet  towel.     It  mi*:;lu  as  well,  however, 
have  been  really  the  stroke  of  the  headman's 
ax.   The  hilarious  burst  of  laughter  which  fol- 
lowed this  last  scene  of  this  murderous  force,  | 
was  checked  in  mid-valley  by  the  discovery  that 
the  victim  of  tlteir  wild  sport  was  motionless,  i 
senseless,  dead  I   There  is  probably  no  motion  | 
naturally  so  shatterinf^  in  its  effect  upon  the 
physical  system  as  extreme  fear.    Under  the 
stress  of  this  sensation  the  physical  frame  is 
shaken  like  a  reed  in  the  wind.  To  be  literally  • 
"frightened  to  death  "  is,  as  every  one  who  h.is 
ever  experienced  the  paralyzing  effects  of  terror  | 
or  dread  can  testify,  very  for  from  being  an  I 
impossibility. 

I'erliaiis  the  most  stimuialinL^  passion  t'uit 
ever  agitates  the  humau  breast  is  anger.    I  lus 

usually  rouses  the  heart,  produces  a  gtow  all 

nvtT  "!';■  bnrlv,  esiiecially  in  the  face,  causes 
tiie  ey  e  to  glare,  strengthens  the  voic^  and 
greatly  increases  the  muacnhr  power.  Some- 
times, indeed,  such  is  the  nisb  of  Uood  to  the 
heart  the  latter  oi]gan»  ten^fwiatilyj  partially 
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paralyzed,  faib  to  supply  the  tutial  Bmoimt  of 

blood  to  the  surface,  in  which  case  we  have 
pallor,  trembling,  fiintness.  But  ordinarily,  fe- 
vered by  the  rage,  the  blood  rushes  with  delirium 
over  the  burdened  bndo^  the  heart  for  a  while 
beats  wildly,  and  tlie  fierce  excitement  continues 
to  prevail  in  the  system,  till  at  length  every 
vessel  is  exhausted,  then  inltahilSty  eeases, 
every  nnisclo  .shakes,  the  whole  Strength  is  pros- 
trated. Whereupon,  if  palsy  does  not  happen, 
or  some  bloodvessel  rupture,  obstinate  faialings 
may  ensue,  and  tlten  convutsiooa,  and  then 
death,  and  the  angry  man  passes  to  confront 
!iis  God  face  to  face.  Excessive  rage,  mean-  • 
lime,  may  be  attended  by  like  fatal  results,  even 
though  entirely  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the 
subject,  and,  so  fir  ns  possible,  suppressed. 
The  writer  is  conver.s.^nt  with  an  instance.  The  ' 
victim  had  been  sorely  annoyed  and  Irritated 
Ijy  ;i  wicked  and  grossljf  insulUng  nei.u1<^or. 
The  former,  however,  beinie:  a  humble  Chris- 
tian, resolutely  resolved  to  "  revile  not  again." 
These  trials  of  his  patience  were  continued,  and 
tliey  were  borne  with  truly  heroic,  with  literally 
martyr-iiice  meekness  and  fortitude.  One  day, 
after  having  received  a  provocation  uncommonly 
malicious  and  severe,  the  poor  man,  still  main- 
t. lining  his  resolution  to  "open  not  his  mouth," 
instantly  fell  dead !  Eminent  physiologists  arc 
of  the  opinion  that  rage  is  capable  of  generating 
or  secreting  a  most  violent  and  snhtile  poison, 
especially  in  the  saliva.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is,  I  tliink,  a  matter  of  common  observation, 
that  anger  often  so  increases  the  biliary  secre- 
tion^ — ^cnuscs  such  .1  .suffusion  of  acrid  bile  as  lo 
give  the  individual  a  decidedly  jaundiced  ap- 
pearance—a most  strildng  illustration,  says 
another,  of  die  "power  of  the  mind  to  alter,  in 
adirect  m.inner,  the  wonderful  chemistry  of  life." 

Anxiety  also  leaves  its  desolating  traces  on  this 
fleshly  tabernacle.  Deferred  and  fruitless  long- 
inc;s  are  not  only  sure  to  make  the  "heart  .sii  k," 
but  tend  directly  to  produce  such  a  marked 
deterioration  of  tfie  blood  as  materially  to  im- 
pair the  functions  of  every  organ,  and  especially 
the  stomach.  AM  h.Tve  lie.ird,  no  doubt,  of 
the  fatal  home-sickness,  or  nostalgia^  which  was 
wont  to  spring  up  among  (he  Swiss  soldiers  at 
the  sound  of  their  native  music — a  dise.ise 
which  the  kindliest  associations  failed  utterly  to 
cure,  without  reluming  to  the  hills  and  valleys, 
the  sights  and  sounds,  the  domestic  enjoyments 
and  familiar  dclish{<?  so  endeared  to  the  heart 
by  the  strong  ties  of  childhood.  This  distem- 
per, produced  thus  by  the  spirit  being  so  local- 
ized, by  one*s  memory  being  so  filled  with  a 
sense  of  what  he  has  loved  and  lost,  that  his 
soul  can  perceive  no  joy  but  in  home — tliis  dis- 


temper, we  say,  is  indicated,  we  are  told  by 

those  who  have  made  its  symptoms  a  Study,  by 
"loss  of  appetite,  constant  pain  in  the  stomach, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  paleness  of  the  face  and 
palms  of  the  hands,  whiteness  of  the  tongue 
w  ith  inky  Spots  on  it,  white  lips,  and  an  indisposi- 
tion, if  not  inability,  to  move.  Then  the  while 
of  the  eye  becomes  glassy,  the  skin  turns  of  a 
glossy  color,  and  cold  to  the  touch,  water  col- 
lects in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  excciit  in 
an  erect  position  the  sufferer  finds  it  almost 
impossible  lo  breathe.  The  glands  then  be- 
come inflamed,  the  liver  hardened;  and  the 
blood,  poor,  vajiid,  colorless,  no  longer  s'imu- 
lates  the  heart,  and  dealli,  hence,  very  soon 
tetminates  the  scene."  What  picture  more  mel- 
ancholy than  that,  for  instance,  of  Governor 
Alston,  of  South  Carolina,  actually  dying  of 
despair,  of  cruel  suspense— sinking  gradually 
beneath  a  weight  of  woe  which  time  could 
neither  snbdue  nor  change.  Contemplate  also, 
fur  a  moment,  a  scene  of  a  somewhat  opposite 
character,  yet  one  no  less  significant  or  instruct- 
ive. It  is  that  of  a  miser.  Mis  ^old  !ie=;  about 
him  in  heaps.  Uis  hands  actually  clutch  every 
thing  his  heart  can  desire.  And  yet  some  demon 
of  anxiety,  some  cunning  fiend  sits  like  a  night- 
mare on  his  bosom  and  will  not  let  him  sleep, 
whispering  perpetually  in  his  ear  of  robbers,  of 
destitution.  No  cordial  cheers,  no  wealth  makes 
him  comfortable ;  he  grows  thinner  and  thinner; 
his  limbs  totter,  and  his  nerves  ache.  Though 
in  the  home  of  plenty,  he  gathers  no  strength  ; 
though  the  diaritable  whom  he  has  cheated, 
and  the  poor  whom  his  rapacity  has  oppressed, 
consent  to  feed  him,  he  sees  nothing  but  the 
"gaunt  and  ghastly"  skeleton  of  famine  con- 
tinually at  his  door.  What  is  the  trouble  with 
this  man  ?  What  Is  the  nature  of  this  wrctLhed 
man's  aiTection?  His  starved  and  slinveieil 
soul  Is  now  avenging  herself  upon  her  vile 
keeper  1  y  starvin-,'  in  tUTU,  and  shriveling  and 
damning  his  body. 

Grief  has  a  marked  influence  over  these  bodily 
functions,  especially  the  circulation.  Prolonged 
distress  of  mind  invariably  produces  a  great 
preponderance  of  the  venous  over  the  arterial 
blood,  inducing,  hence  very  naturally,  general 
feebleness.  So  direct,  moreover,  is  the  action 
of  grief  upon  the  heart,  that  instances  have 
been  known  where  that  organ,  not  indeed  in 
any  melapbMkal  tense,  but  physically,  has 
actually  broken.  Next  to  the  heart  tl»e  stomach 
suflers  firom  continual  mental  distress.  The 
appetite  fails;  digestion  is  suspended;  all  the 
secretions  more  or  less  aflfected ;  and  not  sel- 
dom pulmonary  consumption  or  dise.ase  of  the 
heart,  the  liver  or  bowels  is  induced.    We  have 
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all  lieard  of  those  who  have  become  "gray- 
haired  with  anguish  in  a  single  night"  But  this 
is  but  a  very  small  port  of  bodily  evidence 
of  menial  a;^ony.  From  t!ie  first  st.irting  of  the 
tear,  tlie  heaving  of  tlic  convulsive  sigh,  the 
utterance  of  the  wait  of  agony,  to  the  utter 
prosti  itinn  of  tlie  physical  system,  tlie  min<l, 
uiukr  tlic  .sw.iy  of  violent  grief,  ha.s  power  to 
shake  and  coinpkleiy  desolate  this  trail  taber- 
nacle of  ours. 

And  thus  we  perceive  every  part  of  the  mortal 
body  tc&iities  to  tlie  potency  of  emotions  over 
the  organism  of  life.  An  idea,  as  we  hsive  seen, 
has  frequently  foice  enough  instantly  to  pros- 
trate the  strongest  man,  as  (he  lightninrj  rives 
and  blasts  tljc  gnarled  oak.  A  word,  a  look, 
suffices  to  consign  him,  pale»  haggard,  senseless, 
helpless  to  liis  couch.  Do  I  need  to  ask  what 
is  it  that  thus  rules  over  and  sways  the  body — 
that  animates  the  features  and  causes  them  in 
so  wonderful  a  manner  to  present  a  living  pic- 
ture of  each  passion — "revealing  in  a  moment 
the  inmost  agitations  of  the  heart,  so  that  the 
wish  tliat  trould  sedc  concealment  betnys  at 
once,  in  the  vivid  eye,  its  presence,  while  the 
blood  kindling  intocrimson  discovers  the  thought 
which  burns  along  the  brow  ?"  Do  I  neeti  to 
aslc  what  it  is  tlia^  *'when  our  feelings  are 
tranquilized,  and  our  thoughts  abide  with  lieaven, 
diffuses  such  a  sweet  serenity  and  rest  upon  our 
visage— like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  reflecting  the 
cloudless  glories  of  the  skies" — "this  indwell- 
ing spirit  of  ]X)Wf!r  that  tfnis  blends  our  features 
into  unison  and  harmony;  and  when  in  associa- 
tion with  those  we  love,  and  heart  answers  to 
heart,  awal.rs  the  'nuisic  breathing  from  the 
face?'"  Wfiat  is  this  "unsettled  fire"  vivify- 
ing, energizing  this  breathing  form,  imparting 
life,  sensation,  motion  to  all  the  intricate  frame- 
work of  t!iis  lioily,  willing  when  we  act,  attend- 
ing when  wc  perceive,  looking  into  the  past 
when  we  reflect,  and  not  content  with  the  pres- 
ent, slioolin^^.  with  all  iLs  aims  and  all  its  hojjfs, 
into  the  futurity  that  is  ever  dawning  upon  it? 
Is  this,  after  all,  nothing  else  than  some  material 
essence  or  otiier  ?  Can  it  be  that  this  mysteri- 
ous, si:', tile  force  that  thus  controls,  and  sways, 
and  sometimes  rudely  shakes  and  fatally  shat- 
ters this  material  organization,  is  merely  the 
result  of  tills  organization — an  emanation  from 
exquisitely  organized  matter,  just  as  perfume  is 
the  effluence  of  flowers,  or  music  the  ethereal 
product  of  the  i€oIian  lurp?  Rather  is  it  not 
some  essentially  deathless  principle— ?;ometliing 
purer,  diviner,  by  £ir,  than  any  Promethean 
6re— a  flame  iiom  heaven — 
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KATIE'S  INFLUENXE. 

A LARGE  home-room,  beautiful  with  its 
soft,  Itright  carpet,  its  pure  walls,  i;s  jiic-  | 
tures,  and  books,  and  liowers  cverj--wherc,  marie, 
if  possible,  more  atMictive  titan  usual  to-day 
by  the  crimson  fire  ili  j  smoldered  in  the  little 
grate.    In  a  great  arm-chair  sat  Afrs.  Richards, 
a  slight,  pale  woman,  evidently  a  perpetual  in- 
valid.  Half  across  the  room  stood  Miss  Sadie^  i 
the  young  lady  of  the  house,  just  now,  for  lack 
of  other  occupation,  tapping  the  window-pane 
restlessly.   The  Sttnli|^  fidb  on  her  face,  natu- 
rally a  bright,  refined  one,  but  with  now  all  its  | 
beauty  spoiled  by  an  expression  of  listless  wea-  ' 
riness  that  seemed  inconsistent  with  her  youth  ^ 
and  health.  For  Sadie  Richards  was  only  niae- 

tccn,  anrl  ha\'ing  graduated  tliis  Suinn^er,  was  a 
young  lady  at  home.  But  the  contrast  between 
busy  school-life  and  her  quiet  home;  between 
being  the  belle  of  the  school,  flattered  an!  .id- 
niired  to  her  heart  s  content,  and  a  daughter 
deferred  to,  but  by  no  means  the  autocrat  of  tlie  , 
household,  had  been  too  much  for  her  nervous  | 
system,  and  .she  had  been  half  sick  ever  since 
her  return  six  weeks  ago.  Her  mother  thought 
she  had  hurt  herself  studying ;  her  fiither  judged 
more  truly  that  three  years  at  a  fashionahle 
boarding  s(  liool  had  made  her  home  dist.Tsti  f  il 
to  her,  and  that  this  dissatisfaction  was  the  ic  i- 
son  of  her  pivsent  state  of  mind  and  Ixxly. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  mother's  fretful  voice^  j 
"I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  tltat;  it  malces  my  ; 
head  worse!" 

The  girl  turned  away  impatiently,  too  well 
used  to  these  lieadaches  to  tliink  of  oflTering  .my 
care.  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  of  someihlag 
to  do,**  she  said  after  a  minute's  silence. 

"There 's  your  fancy  work.    I  wish  you  would 
fmish  those  mats;  I 'm  tired  of  seeing  then  [ 
around," 

**So  am  r,**  answered  Sadie  forlornly,  "and  I 

do  n't  mean  to  get  them  around  for  three  months. 
Tell  me  something  else." 

"I  wish  you  would  finish  your  things,"  Mrs. 
Richards  said  fretfoUy.  **Can 't  you  practice  or 

read  ?" 

"I 'm  tired  of  reading,  and  it  is  too  cold  to 
practice  fn  that  gloomy  north  room.   I  wish  the  I 

piano  could  be  moved  out  here." 

"The  boy?!  will  wheel  it  out  for  yott  this  norm. 
Is  n't  there  any  one  you  can  go  and  see  ?  Cm  t 
yon  walicP' 

"  I  hate  walking  alone.  Fanny  Grey  ha<i  gone 
back  to  school  and  Bell  is  visiting,  you  know." 
The  two  named  did  not  exhaust  her  list  of 
friends,  but  they  were  the  only  ones  she  cared 
for. 

I 
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"Well,"  said  the  mother  fretfully,  "there  is 
stitching  here  to  do,  and  I  wish  you  would  fill 
the  vases.   They  have  been  empty  two  days.*' 

S  i'lic  f!;l;ince(l  Al  tlic  brackets  wlicre  the  empty 
vases  were,  stood  irresolute  a  moment,  then 
went  oat  into  the  laijge  sooth  garden  glowing 
with  the  vivid  bloom  of  Autumn  flowers.  She 
filled  her  hands  with  heliotrope  ami  geranium, 
gorgeous  dahlias,  gladioli,  verbena,  and  phlox — 
wandering  on  idly,  finding  refreshment  in  the 
S"f;  sunshine  and  wind.  Suddenly  she  stopped. 
IVoii)  the  house  across  the  street  she  beard  a 
girl  singing, 

"  Not  Ibr  gold  or  precious  stonei, 

Wifuld  I  ch.ingi?  my  mfjuntnin  honw." 

A  voice,  clear  and  sweet  as  a  bell,  with  a  certain 
pure,  «3nnp«ithet(c  q»alit3r.that  atoned  for  any 
lack  of  ctihnrc,  Sadie,  loving  music  passionately, 
fairly  held  her  breath  as  the  song  went  on. 
When  ft  ceased  and  there  began  Instead  "Rock 
of  Ages,'*  she  went  In.    She  did  not  like  hymns, 

"Did  vou  hear  her,  mother?"  real  interest 
lighting  up  her  weary  face.  "Hasn't  she  a 
lovely  voice  ?  Without  training  she  sings  better 
thnii  ^T,^ry  Kafon.    Who  is  she?" 

"i  don't  know.  The  family  moved  in  last 
Spring.  There  are  two  or  three  childreD,  but  I 
never  heard  of  a  young  lady  before." 

"A  \'m\iSc  possibly.  Have  you  ever  called, 
mamma?" 

**l»ve  never  been  able.  You  might  If  you 

(     would  like.    She  is  a  lady,  I  shOtttd  Say.  The 
father  works  in  the  mills." 

Miss  Sadie's  face  fell.   "A  day  laborer!  Of 
course  I  could  not  call,  though  I  should  really 
I    like  to  know  her.  She  lings  finely,  aod-^here 
she  is,  mamma !" 

And  refined,  elegant  Sadie  actually  peeped 
through  the  blinds  at  the  new  neighbor. 

A  slight,  well-made  figure,  a  face  more  re- 
markable for  its  sunny  expression  than  for 
beauty,  a  step  that  for  grace  and  lightness  could 
not  have  been  surpassed — that  was  what  she 
saw.    Her  suit  and  hat  were  both  an  early 
Spring  style,  Sadie  saw  in  a  moment|bot — 
i        "She  looks  like  a  lady,  does  n't  she,  in  spite 
!     of  t!iat  old-fashioned  suit.    Now  I  never  look 
I     .stylish  in  any  thing  six  month.s  old." 

Her  mother  smiled  at  the  half^foriom  tone. 

"  I  never  knew  ynu  wished  to,  Sarah.  But  ftOW, 
really,  had  n't  you  better  call?" 

The  giri  looked  after  the  retreating  figure 
hair  regretfully  as  she  shook  her  head.  "We 

know  nntldnp;  about  her,  mamma,  and  if  she 
stays  it  might  be  unpleasant  when  Flora  Gordon 
comes." 

"  I  wis!),  my  dear,  you  would  n't  quote  Miss 
Gordon  so  much.   I  shall  be  glad  when  she 
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comes,  so  that  I  may  see  if  she  is  such  a  piece 
of  perfection." 
"  O  indeed,  mamma,**  roused  into  animation  to 

defend  her  friend,  "her  manners  arc  perfect, 
absolutely  perfect,  and  she  dresses  so  beauti- 
fully! But  1  *m  beginning  to  despair  of  her 
ever  coming.  They  are  just  home  from  the 
springs,  and  she  writes  that  they  expect  such  a 
gay  Winter  she  can 't  come  before  Spring." 

And  Sadie  sighed  at  the  recollection  of  her 
school-friend,  remembering  the  pay  mrinth  she 
had  spent  with  her  just  after  her  graduation  \  a 
mootb  given  up  to  pleasure,  as  they  called  it — 
consisting  chiefly  in  dressing  and  flirting — which 
seemed  like  to  have  spoiled  her  (or  all  simiiler 
pleasures.  Sadie  had  envied  her  friend  her 
foshlonable  home,  and  the  brilfiant  society  she 
was  to  enter  that  Winter.  It  had  made  her 
quiet  life  very  distasteful,  and  her  discontent 
had  grown  stronger  with  every  one  of  Flora's 
letters — filled  full  of  fashion,  and  flirting,  and 
frivolity.  Indeed,  her  chief  pleasures  since  her 
return  had  been  to  answer  those  letters,  and  the 
days  when  they  were  received  and  acknowledged 

were  to  her  the  Inif^htest  in  the  week. 

After  dinner  that  day  Sadie  asked  to  have  the 
piano  moved.  Her  iather  and  Inuther  Ned  did 
it,  and  the  latter  said  as  he  g^ve  his  comer  a 

final  push, 

"  Now  play  for  us,  Sadie ;  none  of  your  stupid 
stnf^  b«t  something  jolly— real  joy,  you  know." 

"Do  n't  use  slang,  Ned.  I  do  n't  knovv  what 
you  mean.    This  is  all  I  can  play  now." 

And  she  went  through  a  long  piece,  one-half 
of  which  answered  her  brother's  requirements, 
and  the  other  was  voted  a  bore. 

"  1  wish  Sarah  sang,"  said  her  father  as  she 
finished. 

"There's  a  girl  across  the  street  can  sing, 
papa,"  said  Sadie  wheeling  round  on  the  stool. 
"  Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?" 

<<T1ioiiie's  niece,"  spoke  up  master  Ned. 
"  Mrs.  Thorn c  has  been  sick,  and  she  has  come 
to  take  care  of  her." 

**I  should  like  to  know  bow  you  found  out, 
sir?"  aatd  Mr.  Rtdiards,  smiling;  <'sbe  only 
came  two  days  ago." 

"Heard  her  sing  and  asked  little  Fred.  She 's 
pretty,  too^  2  think.  I  wish  you 'd  get  ao- 
qiiainted  with  her,  Sadie,"  and  Ned  took  him- 
self off. 

Miss  Sadie  was  rather  disposed  to  ignore  her 

brother's  w  ish  ;  but  when,  after  an  hour'.s  prac- 
tice, her  mother  begged  her  to  stop  as  it  iiurt 
her  head,  when  the  stitching  she  took  up  both- 
ered her,  and  the  new  book  her  father  had 
brought  her  proved  dull,  she  began  to  think  a 
change  would  be  pleasant  The  beautiful  day 
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I    tempted  her  out^  and  tlie  vuice  singing  so  gayly 
j     over  t!ic  wny  seemed  to  point  the  direction  of 
'     her  walk.    ''It  isn't  here  as  it  is  in  the  city," 
,    she  thought;  ''she  may  not  be  here  when  Flora 
comes,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  to  be  polite.  If 
I  do  n't  like  licr  she 's  easily  dropped." 
I       So  she  put  on  l>er  pretty  Fall  suit  and  crossed 
the  street   The  young  lady  herself  opened  the 
door,  looi<iiv:;  very  pretty  in  her  calico,  t'.u^ir^h 
the  rtour  on  the  front  showed  the  work  she  had 
left.  The  introduction  which  Sadie  had  dreaded 
j    a  little  was  over  almost  before  she  had  time  to 
I     think,  and  she  was  sitting  in  the  little  parlor 
t    hearing  the  same  silver,  sweet  voice  that  had  so 
\    charmed  her  in  the  morning.   Uttered  by  those 
I     tones  the   merest  cotnmonplares  would  have 
i    been  charming  in  a  certain  degree,  and  Sadie 
never  stopi>ed  to  think  of  any  fresh  grace  of 
expression  or  thought  that  made  their  discussion 
of  the  weather  so  pleasant. 

"  You  sing,  do  you  not?"  she  said  after  a  little 
glancing  at  the  small  oid-lashioned  melodcon  in 
the  corner, 
i       "A  little.   Do  you  like  music?" 

"V'ery  much.   I  heard  you  fliis  morning. 
Do  you  know  what  a  lovely  voice  you  have  ?" 
Sadie  went  on,  harcfly  knowing  what  she  was 
i    saying.    "  I  fairly  envy  you.    1  should  like  so 
much  to  hear  you  now.'^ 

"I 'm  glad  you  like  my  singing,"  Kate  said 
simply  as  she  sat  down.  "It  relieves  me  from 
the  fear  of  not  pleasing  you,"  and  then  she  sang 
two  or  three  songs,  and  would  have  given  more 
if  S.irlic  had  not  been  ashamed  to  ask  more,  for 
simple  Kate  Thorne,  so  long  as  she  gave  pleas- 
ure, was  willing  to  use  her  voice  a  great  deal. 

It  was  a  long  call.  Once  launched  into  con- 
versation the  girls  talked  as  if  they  had  known 
each  other  for  years.  Once  interrupting  one  of 
Kate's  sentences  came  a  feeble  call  from  the 

ri'^itn  aiijoinlnfj. 

"Aunty  is  better  now,"  Kale  said  as  she  re- 
j    turned  from  the  call,  **but  she  is  stilt  quite  weak 

i    and  a  little  fretful." 

"Do  you  like  taking  care  of  tlie  sick  ?"  Sadie 
asked,  remembering  how  she  hated  her  mother's 
bad  days. 

"Not  very  much.  T  'in  not  a  natural  n\irse,  I 
su[>i>ose.  But  I  h<ive  done  a  good  deal  of  it, 
and  have  found  that,  like  some  Other  things,  it 
is  pleasant  if  you  only  think  SO." 

On  the  table  lay  some  beautiful  sewing.  Sadie 
glancing  at  it  said,  "  Do  n't  you  use  a  machine  ? 
1  think  hand  sewing  so  tiresome." 

"It  is,  rather.  I  sometimes  wish  aunty 
were  n't  so  prcjndiccd  against  machine  work. 
I  have  one  at  home,  but  aunty  insists  that  all 
her  sewing  shall  be  done  by  hand.*' 


Sadie,  conscious  that  if  she  were  doing  some 
one  else's  sewing  she  would  not  treat  a  preju- 
dice so  tenderly,  said  nothing,  only  looked  at  I 
the  girl  before  her  and  wondered  in  what  her  ! 
charm  lay.    N\)t  certainly  in  lu_r  f.ict-,  unless  it  i 
might  be  her  eyes — brown,  deep,  luminous,  with 
a  certain  serenity  and  peace  in  them  that  made 
them  very  beautiful.    It  was  that  and  the  voice, 
she  thought,  as,  after  nrrrent  invitations  for  her 
to  visit  her,  she  went  home. 

How  bright  you  look,  dear,"  her  mother  said 
as  she  came  in.  "Did  you  enjoy  your  call? 
You  ha\-e  been  gone  a  long  time." 

"  She 's  iteal  nice,  mamma.  I  can 't  think 
where  she  learned  her  manners,  for  she  says 
she  lives  on  a  farm  twenty  miles  from  here,  nrd 
has  never  been  from  home  e.xcept  to  this  uncle. 
I  should  n*t  think  it  very  nice  to  visit  to  tske  ; 
care  of  a  sick  aunt  and  two  or  three  children, 
but  she  seems  perfectly  happy.  And  .«ihe  has 
read  a  good  deal,  I  .should  think.  I  am  to  lend 
her  some  books.   I  hope  she  will  call  soon." 

"Really,"  laughed  her  mother,  "you  have  ; 
fallen  in  love  with  this  little  country  girL" 

"  She  is  making  an  Autumn  wreath,  mother— 
the  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw.  She  says  I  ran 
find  beautiful  leaves  and  mosses  in  tiie  woo 's 
two  miles  from  here,  and  she  will  show  me 
how." 

"You  could  n't  walk  that  far,  dear." 

"O  yes,  mamma,  with  her.  Do  you  know 
she  made  me  forget  all  about  myself— being 
tired  and  sick,  I  mean  ;  made  me  feel  as  if  it 
were  wicked  to  grumble  when  I  have  SO^  so 
many  blessings."  * 

Mrs.  Richards  said  nothing,  and  Sadie  began 
humming  over  one  of  Katie's  songs  as  she  sat 
down  at  the  machine  with  the  piece  of  work 
that  had  bothered  her  so  before  her  calL  She 
did  not  know  why  Katie's  unconscious  influence 
had  rebuked  her  selfish  idleness;  why  she  felt 
like  helping  her  mother  that  aftemoon^ — like 
reading  and  playing  to  her  fiither  that  evening. 
When  she  went  to  her  room  she  heard  from 
over  the  way  children's  voices  singing  the  dd, 
old,  ' 

"Glory  to  Thee,  my  Cod,  this  night," 

Katie's  voice  sustaining  the  children's  trio.  | 
Half  unconsciously  she  opened  her  Bible,  for  ^ 
the  first  time  in  weeks,  and  reading,  I'ure  re- 
ligion and  undt filed  Ijcfore  ("lOil  and  the  Father 
is  this,  To  visit  llie  fatherless  and  widows  in  j 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  herself  unspotted  | 
from  t!ie  world,"  wondered  if  that  wat  the  \ 
secret  of  Katie's  happiness. 

Ten  days  later,  one  lovely  morning,  the  girls 
Started  together  for  a  day  in  the  woods.  In  a 
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small  villap;e  one  jets  ncquaintcd  easily,  and 
the  liking  bchvccn  these  two  girls  being  mutual, 
they  already  iUt  as  if  they  were  motual  friends. 
Kate  had  been  told  of  Sadie's  school,  with, 
I  however,  somewhat  brief  mention  of  Flnm  Gor- 
don, for,  as  Sadie  confessed,  fashion  seemed  out 
of  place  with  Miss  Thome ;  and  Kate  had  told 
her  friend  of  her  home,  her  brothcrf?,  and  her 
invalid  aister  Alice.  In  her  heart  Sadie  thought 
the  life  Kate  pictured  mast  be  very  disagreea- 
ble, and  worKlered  how  she  could  endure  it. 

Mrs.  Richards  had  Inimored  her  daugliter'.s 
fancy  by  calling  on  Mrs.  Thome,  and  had  prom- 
ised to  repeat  the  visit  to-day  test  the  side  wo> 
I  man  should  be  lonely.  So,  their  dinner  in  their 
baslcet,  the  girls  were  off  for  a  day  in  the  woods. 
It  was  the  first  real  holiday  Kate  Thome  had 
had  for  months,  and  her  keen  enjoyment  doubled 
Sadie's  pleasure.  She  acknowledged  that  day 
Uiat  there  were  beauties  beyond  the  city,  and, 
to  herself,  that  the  brightest^  merriest  day  in 
Gordon  Place  was  not  equal  to  lliis.  ! 

Just  at  sunset  they  started  home.  Wander- 
ing along  carelessly,  stopping  often  to  gather 
fresh  leaves  and  flowers,  they  spied  some  rare 
moss  just  at  the  roots  of  an  old  tree  that  bent 
over  a  deep  ravine.  In  an  instant  Kate  had 
seized  a  branch,  swmi^  hersdf  down,  and  secured 
the  treasure.  But,  with  it  fn  her  hand,  she 
could  not  so  easily  climb  up,  and  while  she  tried 
suddenly  the  branch  broke,  and  she  half  fell, 
half  rolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  Sadie 
screamed  in  terror,  but  Kate  picked  herself  up, 
smiling,  tliough,  with  her  bruises,  she  felt  more 
like  crying.  "I  must  try  again,"  she  said. 
"  Bend  down  that  long  grape-vine."  In  spite 
of  her  self-control  a  sharp  Ciy  escaped  her  as 
she  gained  the  bank. 

*'I 've  hurt  my  foot  in  some  way;  I  can 't 
stand  on  it."  After  an  examination,'*!  thtnic 
it  is  sprained." 

Sadie  stood  helpless  and  bewildered  till  Kate 
said,  *'You  will  have  to  go  home  for  help. 
There  is  no  house  on  the  way  where  there  are 
horses  except  Brown's,  and  they  are  away. 
You  're  not  afraid  to  go  atone  ?" 

"No;  l)ut  vou — it  maybe  two  hours  before 
I 'm  back,  and  there 's  no  house  in  half  a  mile. 
Are  n't  you  afraid  ?'* 

"  There 's  no  help  for  it  if  I  am,"  answered 
Kate  calmly.  "  No,  I  am  in  my  Father's  hands, 
and  wliat  have  I  to  fear  ?" 

Her  tone  and  manner  were  the  fiirthest  re- 
move from  any  thing  sentimental,  and  it  struck 
Sadie's  car  with  strange  force.  In  another  mo- 
ment she  was  speeding  down  tiie  road.  The 
two  miles  were  gone  over  in  an  incretfibly  short 
tim^  and  In  tittle  more  than  an  hour  she  was 


back  with  the  carriage.  Ned  lifted  her  in  care- 
fully; but  little  was  said  on  the  ride,  for  the 
fiuMncreasing  pain  made  all  her  self<ontrol 
necessary  to  keep  dlence.  Welcome  was  the 
'  of  home  and  her  uncle's  cheery  voice  as 
lie  carried  her  into  the  house. 

When  Sadie  rose  the  next  morning  her  first 
thout:ht  v.as  Kate.  "I  '!!  carry  over  Mrs. 
Browning  to  her,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
dressed,  "and  some  of  those  beautiful  peaches. 
It  must  be  dreadfully  stupid  to  be  lame."  But 
when  she  entered  the  little  sittinjr-room,  there 
was  Kale  silting  by  the  window,  her  foot  wrapped 
np  on  a  stool,  and  belbre  her  a  table  heaped 
'.vltli  the  spoils  of  yesterday.  The  room  v.as 
already  put  into  its  usual  order,  a  small  maiden 
of  six  giving  it  the  hst  touches  under  Kate's 
direction. 

"I  have  bef^un  alrcad}',  3'on  see,"  she  said 
brightly.  "  I  concluded  that  our  plans  must  l>e 
changed  and  we  work  over  here— ^at  is,  if  you 
need  my  help." 

"O,  I  want  )'0u,  and,  besides,  I  meant  to 
come  and  stay  with  you.  I  thought  you  would 
be  lovly." 

"  I  am  hardly  ever  that,  but  I 'm  f,dad  you 
came.  Now  the  bird,  Allie,"  to  the  little  girl; 
and  she  saw  master  Dick  disposed  of  before 
she  turned  to  Sadie.  "  I  should  n't  care  for 
this  accident  but  for  the  work.  Aunt  is  n't 
strong  enough,  and  Allie  can  do  so  little.  Uncle 
Is  to  try  and  find  a  girl  for  a  week,  but  I  doubt 
if  he  can." 

"You  may  engage  me  if  you  like,"  said  Sadie, 
half  In  jest,  half  in  earnest  **I  thhik  I  would 

suit." 

Kate  looked  at  her  soft,  white  hands  with  a 
comical  smile.  "  It 's  baking  day  lo-day.  Are 
^•ou  pwfect  in  bread,  and  cake,  and  pies  7" 

"I've  made  bread  once  or  twice,"  rather 
doubtful,  '^and  cake,  of  course.  Yes,  I  ttiink  I 
might  venture." 

And  Kate,  secretly  in  despair  at  the  work, 
despite  her  cheerful  face,  was  fain  to  accept 
Sadie's  assistance.  So  the  girl  rolled  up  her 
sleeves,  took  off  her  rings,  tied  on  a  great  apron, 
and  wont  inti3  the  kitchen.  They  had  a  merry 
morning,  and  Sadie  forgot  all  about  her  sup> 
posed  illness  as  she  kneaded  bread  and  stirred 
cake,  listening  to  Kate's  merry  talk  all  the  while. 
The  mornings  that  followed  were  like  it.  "  Sadie 
is  getting  well,"  said  the  mother.  "Sadie  is 
growing  contented,"  said  the  fiither ;  and  their 
delight  in  the  improvement  was  mutual.  Tt  was 
so  odd  for  the  idle  girl  to  work  for  others,  so 
pleasant  a  change,  that  she  felt  like  doing  it  all 
the  while,  and  her  home  was  made  brighter  than 
it  had  been  for  months. 
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"  Kate  is  couvertiog  her,"  said  Mr.  Richards 

one  night 

Mrs.  Richards  started.  "  My  dear,  you  forget 
that  S.irali  joined  the  Church  two  yenrs  af;o." 

*'  1  know  it;  but  she  is  learoing  the  alphabet 
of  Christian  life  firom  Kate.  I  do  nH  tliink  she 
quite  knew  how  to  go  to  work  before." 

A  month  later  Sadie  brought  her  mother  a 
letter  from  Flora  Gordon.  That  lady's  sister 
was  to  be  married  in  a  month  ;  to  have  six 
IriJesmaii's,  .Tnd  wanted  S.idie  to  be  one. 
Would  she  come  to  New  York  for  a  fortnight 
or  more?  And  then  fidlowed  plans  of  gayety 
bright  enough  to  have  turned  older  heads. 

"You  want  to  go,  of  course,  dear,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Richards,  for  her  daughter  had  been  so 
mucli  pteasanter  a  companion  in  the  last  month 
that  she  dreaded  to  lose  her. 

'^If  you  and  papa  are  willing,  and  be  can 
afford  it»» 

Six  months  before  Sadie  would  not  have 
mentioned  the  latter  clause  of  her  sentence. 

"  I  must  have  some  things." 

*'Yes,  two  dresses  will  be  enou|rh,  won't  It? 
And  your  travcltnp;^  expenses,  gloves,  an^  h:\t ; 
and,  of  course,  you  roust  make  the  bride  a 
present  Sixty  or  seventy  doUan  will  cover  it" 

**¥oT  a  fortnight's  plosnrel  It  won't  pay, 
marniriTn." 

*•  11  you  wisii  to  go  your  father  will  be  wtlling. 
You  need  some  recreation,  perhaps.  It 's  rather 

dull  here." 

"Not  now,  ma;  and  I 'm  afraid  that  if  I  take 
!     so  much  Frank  will  have  to  lose  his  tool-chest. 
I    I  don't  think  I  had  better." 
"Ynu  know  best,  dear." 
"  I  should  like  to,  ma,  but  there 's  one  thing 
I  should  like  to  do  better.   Katie  goes  home 
next  week,  and  has  asked  me  to  go  with  her.  I 
think — I  do  n't  know  as  I  should  like  it  lietter, 
I    but  I 'm  sure  it  would  be  better  for  me." 

So  Sadie  went  to  learn,  by  watching  Katie's 
quiet,  busy  lifr,  new  lessons  of  hope,  and  pa- 
'  tieoce,  and  peace.  There- was  the  grandmother, 
!  who  thought  Kate  still  a  child,  and  treated  her 
1  as  one  ;  there  was  her  father,  her  two  brolhers, 
!  and  the  hired  men,  rouf^h,  vulgar  men,  Sadie 
I  thought  them,  to  be  seen  to ;  there  was  the 
large  house,  the  work  of  the  &mliy,  all  to  be 

done  by  Katie's  h.inds,  with  wliat  lUtle  help  she 
could  get  from  an  untrained  Irish  girl;  there 
was,  lastly,  the  invaUd  sister,  Alice  Thome,  who 
mtiicd  the  most  careful  atteiiiion  most  of  the 

j     time.   Sadie  could  only  ^vonde^  at  K:itie\s  cheer- 

I  fulness  and  patience,  and  never-wearying  care 
for  those  around  her.  The  house  in  itself  vras 
a  rude,  dreary  place.    But  oni^  room,  Alice's, 

I    Kate's  bands  had  converted  into  a  wonder  of 

I 
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cozy  comfort  The  carpet  was  only  rag,  made 
by  her,  the  walls  had  been  papered,  the  curtains  ' 
made  and  hung,  the  pictures — taken  from  mai^a- 
zincs  chiefly — framed,  by  the  same  busy  hands. 
But  the  deep  windows  were  beautiful  with  flow- 
ers,  a  bird  sang  in  one,  and  hi  the  other  a  vine, 
dropping  from  a  shell,  was  climbing  over  the 
little  book-case  that  held  Kate's  choicest  treas- 
ures. There  were  easy  chairs  and  lounges,  and 
when  a  l^nt  fire  flickered  in  the  little  grate,  and 
the  great  house  doij  curled  himself  up  on  the  i 
mat,  and  Alice's  serene  face  was  there,  Sadie 
thought  the  room  the  most  beantiful  in  the 
world. 

For  five  years  Alice  Thorne  had  rarely  left  tl  "s 
room ;  yet  the  smile  on  her  face  came  from  tiie  • 
heart,  and  was  no  mere  martyr-like  assnmption 
of  complacence  in  her  lot.  One  day,  as  the 
two  sat  together  hearing  Kate  sing,  Alice  said, 
not  comptainingly, 

"  Five  years  ago  I  had  such  a  voice,  and  an 
uncle  promised  me  a  music.il  education.  I  l  id 
the  fairest  prospects  then — and  now  I  am  here." 

**  And  you  do  not  murmur  ?*'  asked  Sadie  in  | 
wonder.  ■ 

"Sometimes.   It  seems  to  me  as  if  it  would 
have  been  bo  modi  better  lo  have  had  my  v  ay,  j 
but  I  can't  telL  I  don't  suppose  my     ess  ' 
was  meant  for  nnthinjj,  though  I  can 't  see  why  ] 
it  is.   I  am  glad  to  live  even  as  I  am,  because  i 

it  is  His  will." 

"Glad!"  Sadie  wondered  what  it  could  be, 
and  there  fl.ished  into  her  mind  a  verse  she  had 
heard  the  day  before :  "  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is 
your  strength."  Was  there  any  joy  in  such 
service,  any  strength  in  this  helpless  waiting? 

"  Kate,"  said  Sadie  that  night,  "if  I  were  in  i 
your  place  I  should  be  perfectly  miserable,  and 
where  I  am  I 'm  not  happy.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  }'otir  secret.  If  I  had  yowr  wice  I 
should  so  w<tnt  to  study  and  be  a  siitj^er.  Don't 
you  ever?" 

"Sometimes;  but  if  I  can't,  why,  I  cant 
And  living  is  pleasant  always." 

"But  I  want  so  many  things.  Don't  yon 
ever  long  for  impossi1}ilitics?  Just  this  Ixure^ 
quiet  life  seems  to  me  SO, insipid.  Are  you 
always  content  in  it  ? 

«No,"  said  lOite  h<mestly,  "bat  then  I'm 

liealthy  and  .strong,  and  have  so  nnicli  to 
thankful  for,  that  I  try  not  to  think  of  a  happier 
life  here.  Sometimes  T  get  so  restless,  but  dies 
Ally  teaches  me  qniet   Do  you  know  the  day 
you  first  came  to  see  me,  I  was  so  disronten''^d !  j 
I  had  had  a  glimpse  of  your  careless,  easy  life,  r 
and  ft  made  my  work  seem  so  bard.  Bat  I  | 
sang  the  mood  off."  j 
"  And  it  was  your  singing  that  first  nude  me  i 
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want  to  know  \  ou.  And,  do  yott  know,  yOli  *ve 
taught  me  a  great  deal." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Katie.  "Shall  I  tell 
you  how  I  cure  myself  when  I  have  the  blues  ? 
You  say  you  do  n't  iilce  the  place  God  has  put 
you,  and  neither  do  I  mine  entirely.  But  I 
think,  if  some  one  I  loved  very  deai  ly  asked  me 
to  do  it,  to  give  up  my  own  will  for  his,  I  should 
do  it  gladly.  And  surely  I  can  venture  ns  much 
for  Christ,  who  knows  every  tiling,  and  iovcs 
more  than  any  earthly  IHend.  We  know  he  is 
true  ;  that  all  his  w,Ty5;  nre  jnst  and  righ^  what 
question  is  there  of  our  duty?" 

"  I  think  if  J  bad  some  great  object  it  wouk! 
be  easy  to  live^**  Sadie^  ''but  every  thing  is 
so  small  and  commonnl.nce." 

''I  never  like  to  hunt  for  aims.  Let  them 
come  to  us.  Tltere  is  work  always,  and  yon 
!vin)\v  'tlie  purivise  mn]<fs  the  hero.'  If  wc 
live  each  day  as  if  it  were  the  whole  of  life,  i.s  n't 
that  All  that  is  needed?  I  learned  my  lesson 
Iv.'o  yc  a  s  ago  irom  Ally,  and  knew  then  that  no 
life  is  useless  or  small  in  God's  plan.  If  we 
do u't  understand  the  plan,  it's  just  the  same. 
'  It  may  be  grand  to  doubt ;  It  is  grander  to 
believe.' " 

Do  you  want  a  long-drawn  moral  It  was 
the  unconscious  influence  of  Kate's  purity,  and 
strength«  and  cheerfulness,  that  had  made  Sadie 
Richards  long  to  be  like  her.  It  wa5;  that 
continued  influence,  that,  under  God,  turned  her 
from  a  careless,  cold-hearted  member,  into  an 
earnest  Christian  ;  like  Katie  in  helpfulness,  in 
brightness,  in  blessing  at  home  and  abroad. 


JERUSALEM  IN  THE  YEAR  NINE  B.  C. 


IN  the  year  nine  B.  C,  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  awaited  with  feverisli  sus- 
pense tiic  issue  of  a  terr  il  !e  tta.:edy.  .Mai  i  inine, 
the  beloved  and  nobic  wife  of  Herod,  descended 
from  the  royal  house  of  the  Maccabees,  had 
already  fallen  a  victim  to  liis  i^lnomy  siis]iicions. 
Insidious  intriguers  had  then  .succeeded  in  ren- 
dering him  distrustftil  of  the  two  sons  which  his 
basely  assassinated  conron  li.id  bome  tO  him, 
AIox  inder  and  Aristobulus,  who  were  the  joy 
and  pride  of  tlie  people,  and  whom  tlicir  ene- 
mies now  accused  of  being  intent  on  murdering 
their  father.  Herod  had  intimidated  a  tribunal 
at  Bcrylus  so  much  that  the  judges  hnd  passed 
sentence  of  death  on  the  two  young  men  with- 
out seeing  or  hearing  them.  Every  body  asked 
if  a  father  really  couli  catisc  his  own  sons,  am!, 
moreover,  two  sons  so  noble,  and  doubtless  en- 
tirely innocent,  to  be  executed.  We  place  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  that  time  of  anxious 
VouXXVIlI.-ai^ 


suspense,  and  unroll  the  l  i  tiiro  of  a.  day  in 
Jerusalem  .as  it  was  at  that  pei'i  l. 

It  is  a  working-day  in  Shuitt,  tiie  month  an- 
swering to  our  June.  The  starlight  niglit  of  the 
cloudle?^^  f^ky  has  given  place  to  the  t\vili;;lit( 
which  sets  in  very  early,  and  lasts  a  long  time. 
The  two  squads  of  the  temple  guard,  bearing 
torches,  have  met  in  front  of  the  cell  where  the 
bread-nffcrinix  of  the  hitrli-pr'est  is  baked,  and 
shouted  to  one  another  that  every  thing  is  in 
readiness.  The  priests  who  were  allowed  to 
s!rrp  last  night  have  risen,  bathed,  and  donned 
their  official  robes.  In  the  square  cell,  one 
half  of  which  was  Tised  as  a  hall  where  the 
Syncdrium  used  to  meet,  the  ofiices  of  the 
dawning  dav  have  been  allotted.  The  brass 
basin,  which  was  under  water  all  night  long,  has 
been  drawn  up,  and  the  priests  have  washed 
their  hands  and  feet  in  it.  Suddenly  the  first 
morning  bells  resound  over  the  city  lying  below; 
priests  blow  their  trumpets,  whose  ringing  notes, 
owing  to  the  stillness  Of  the  morning,  are  audi- 
ble throughout  the  upper  and  lower,  the  old  and 
new  city. 

The  Levites,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 

the  capt.ain  of  the  gate-keepers,  open  all  the 
gates  of  the  Temple.  The  preparations  for  the 
morning  service,  the  most  important  feature  of 
which  was  the  daily  s.acrifice  of  a  Iamb,  begin. 
The  altar  of  the  burnt  ofTering  is  cleaned  ;  the 
billets  of  wood  piled  up  on  the  embers  gradually 
catch  fire  { the  musicians  fetch  their  instruments* 
and  take  them  out  of  their  cases ;  the  guards 
arc  relieved,  and  the  I.cvites  and  priests  who 
were  on  duly  yesterd.iy  arc  dismissed.  .*\ll  this 
is  done  by  torchlight  Meanwhile  the  captain 
attentively  looks  for  the  fircak  nf  day.  He 
sends  a  few  priests  to  the  root  of  the  Temple. 
When  the  morning  sky  has  grown  light  enough 
that  Hebron,  lying  south-east  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  mmintains,  can  be  discerned,  they  shout 
out,  liarkai  nd  Oubron,  ("It  is  light  as  far 
as  Hebron,*^  and  in  a  moment  are  heard  the 
following  shou'.s:  "Priests,  to  }"0ur  service! 
Levites,  to  your  pjilpetl  Israelites,  to  your 
stand  !**  The  last  shout  was  destined  for  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  people,  served 
for  a  week  as  assistants  at  the  offerings,  and 
passed  the  night  at  the  Temple. 

Meanwhile  the  people  in  the  city  and  its 
environs  begin  likewise  to  stir.  Military  signals 
resound  at  Antonia  castle.  Underneath  the 
cedars  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  open  the  booths 
of  Beth-Hini.  In  Temple-street,  running  from 
the  1  1  11  •  in  front  of  the  castle  al."iri<:  ?he  western 
wall  ot  Mount  Moriah,  we  see  cattle-dealers  and 
broken  bnrriedly  precede  the  visitors  of  the 
Temple  to  the  Temple  bazar  in  the  court-yard 
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of  the  huathcns.  Those  who  wish  to  attend  the 
morning  service  repair  from  the  upper  city  by 
the  Xyslus  from  the  new  city  by  the  mar- 
ket gale,  and  by  other  routes,  to  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Moriah.  The  largest  crowd  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  bridge  connecting  the  Xystiis  ter- 
race with  the  district  of  the  Tenip'c.  Hero  and 
there  a  person  stands  still  and  looks  to  the  left, 
toward  the  magnificent  structure  of  tlie  theater, 
or  toward  the  Tyropoeon  on  the  other  side,  or 
down  the  gorge  of  tlic  cliccscm.ikers,  in  order 
to  breathe,  instead  of  the  city  air,  the  country 
air  wafted  over  from  the  balmy  district  of  the 
dairies. 

Hut  not  all  of  the  worshipers  go  up  to  the 
Temple  to  say  thefa*  morning  prayers,  for  there 
arc  hundreds  of  synagogues  in  Jerusalem.  The 
twu  aristocratic  men  yonder,  who  wear  a  Greek 
costume  and  converse  in  Greek,  enter  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Alexandrians.  The  respectable 
citizen  there,  who  carries  under  his  arm  the 
prayer  cloak  and  the  iefillin  wmiippd  up  in  it, 
goes  to  the  synagogue  of  the  coppersmiths, 
where  he  has  rented  a  pew,  while  the  lady  yon- 
jlcr,  with  lier  hair  so  carefully  arranged  by  a 
hair-drcsscr,  and  a  bouquet  of  roses  in  her 
hand,  does  not  want  to  hide  her  beantlfitl  morn- 
ing toilet  behind  the  women's  grate  of  a  syna- 
gogue, but  hastens  witli  a  .s\\ini;in2:  !^tcp  toiv^.vd 
the  Temple  in  order  to  cxltibit  herself  in  the 
oonrt-yard  of  the  women.  Tlie  worshipers  dls> 
perse  in  the  most  opposite  directions  ;  most  of 
them  look  grave  aAd  anxious,  and  whenever 
two  of  them  walk  side  by  side,  and  converse 
with  one  another,  they  look  around  with  visible 
timidity,  A  venerable  olti  man,  \Ntiii  wliile  hair 
and  a  long  silver  beard,  murmurs,  on  passing 
over  the  place  in  front  of  the  Theater,  "  I  thank 
thee,  my  God,  and  God  of  my  fathers,  that  thou 
hast  assigned  me  a  place  among  those  who  sit 
In  the  schools  and  synagogues,  and  not  among 
those  who  prefer  visiting  the  theater  and  circus  I" 
ni<;  wife,  who  walks  by  his  side,  or  rather  a 
step  behind  him,  says,  in  a  low  voice,  "Amen !" 
and  looks  with  tearfitl  eyes  to  the  tower  of 
Mariamne  on  the  left,  murmuring,  ''Thou  hast 
Jiappily  pas'^ed  away;  it  is  g;oor!  that  thou  didst 
not  live  to  see  this  day,  noble  iMariamne!" 

Tlie  sun  meanwhile  has  risen,  and  the  hour 
of  the  rt  ;;ul.ir  niornlnp;  prayer,  wlien  the  sacrifice 
is  performed  at  the  Temple,  is  at  hand.  The 
Pharisee  yonder,  who  l»as  allowed  the  hour  of 
prayer  to  overtake  him  on  the  .street,  suddenly 
slackens  his  pait,  and  lays  the  iefiUin  with  their 
large  capsules  round  his  head.  The  laborer 
who,  with  his  basket,  happens  to  be  in  the 
crown  of  a  fruit-tree,  ceases  gathering,  and 
performs  his  morning  devotions  in  his  natural 


temple  amid  the  branches.  Every  body  prays. 
Only  in  Herod's  palace  there  still  reigns  pro- 
found silence.  The  tyrant  is  sUU  asleep,  and 

his  courtiers  walk  on  tiptoe.  The  people  pr.iys, 
and  couples  with  its  loud  prayers  prayers  for 
ddi^erance  from  the  t>Tsnt  and  for  the  pres* 
crv.ifion  of  .Alexander  and  Aristobnlus.  the 
noble  sons  of  the  miudered  Mariamne.  Even 
the  government  of  a  Herod,  however,  is  not 
mean  enough  not  to  have  OD  its  side  a  large 
nutnlier  of  hirelings  and  parasites,  such  as  the* 
court-baker,  the  court-perfumer,  etc 
After  the  morning  service^  and  even  already 

before  it  is  over  in  the  Temple  and  syn.i^'o^ut  s, 
there  reigns  tlic  liveliest  bustle  on  the  large 
market  of  the  lower  new  dty.  But  the  reader 
must  not  imagine  that  this  market  was  a  square 
with  a  court-house  in  the  middle,  for  the  court- 
house of  Jerusalem  lay  on  the  Xystus  terrace  ; 
the  lower  market,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  k>ng 
and  broad  street,  such  as,  in  modern  cities,  we 
call  Broadway  or  Main-street.  Stores,  boodis, 
and  stands  lined  both  sides  of  the  street ;  here 
are  kx  sale  line  bread  and  cakes  made  of 
Ephrainic  wheat,  which  hucksters  arc  tirivinir 
to  sell  it  again  at  an  advance  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  town;  fig-pies  and  raisin-pies,  at 
which  a  poor  little  girl,  who,  Instead  «f  earrings, 
wears  only  wooden  pegs  in  her  ear-laps,  !o(»ks 
so  wistfully  ;  all  sorts  of  fish  from  Lake  Tiberias, 
which  rivet  the  attention  of  those  young  students 
who  are  on  their  way  to  the  high-school  founded 
by  Simeon  Ben  Shetach ;  all  sorts  of  trinkets 
and  ornaments,  even  false  teeth  with  fold  and 
silver  wire,  wherewith  they  are  to  be  fastened. 
Here  someboily  c.xli^l.s  liis  dibs,  that  is  to  s.iy, 
grape  sirup ;  there  another  dealer  recommends 
his  prime  Egyptian  len^ls;  still  another  has 
caraway  seeds  for  sale,  and  turns  his  pepjx:r- 
mill.  Wherever  there  are  no  buyers  to  be  seen, 
the  mechanics,  whose  trade  permits  it,  have 
established  their  workshops  in  the  street,  and 
labor  so  industriously  that  ihcy  even  do  not 
interrupt  themselves  by  rising  when  a  kilkl  or 
another  scribe  passes  by.  Here  a  shoemaker 
fastens  the  upper-leather  to  the  sole  of  a  sandal ; 
there  a  tailor  adds  handsotne  trimmin-^'s-  to  a 
fine  prayer-cloak  ;  and  there  an  arnmi  cr  ham- 
mers the  hilt  of  a  sword  made  of  Syrian  iron. 
Tn  the  more  doflerted  and  shady  by-streets,  such 
as  Butdier-slreet  and  Woolcomber-slrect,  still 
larger  numbofs  of  mechanics  are  at  work  in  the 
street;  some  persons  even  break  flax  there. 
The  market  presents  .i  more  and  more  animafci 
appearance.  Buyers,  sellers,  and  idlers  riock 
to  it  from  all  quarters.  Daywlabotera  stand  on 
the  comers,  at  the  market-gate  below,  and  alwve 
at  the  junction  of  the  streets  leading  to  Uie 
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Dortbern  gate  and  the  gate  of  the  tower  of  the 
women.  One  of  them  is  hired  by  a  man ;  but 

his  employer  says  to  him,  "Bread  and  peas — 
that  is  all  you  will  get  to  eat  at  my  house.  At  the 
market  gate  yonder — that  is  to  say,  in  the  middle 
of  the  most  active  part  of  the  cily-«-arc  to  be 
seen  the  shrewd  don]<cy-drivers,  one  of  whom 
is  fortunate  enough  to  be  selected  to  convey  a 
bedstead  and  other  furniture,  together  with  the 
indispensable  flutes,  to  pjcl'iany,  for  a  wedding 
which  is  to  take  place  there  in  a  day  or  two. 
Here  is  a  crowd  through  which  hardly  any  body 
is  able  to  elbow  his  way  without  hearinti;  tmper> 
tincnt  remarks.  A  prnvc  and  thoughtful  man 
of  sickly  appearance  hastens  past.  "I  am  sure 
that  man  hiu  had  a  bad  dream,"  says  one  of  the 
donkey-drivers  J  "to  which  of  the  twenty-four 
soothsayers  arc  you  it^oini;  ?"  A  barher  ellx)ws 
his  way  through  the  crowd.  "Good  morning, 
Mr.  Barber^Surgeon,"  shout  to  him  several 
drivers;  "liow  is  business?"  "I  will  l-lccd 
you  a  hundred  times  for  a  sus"  (five  cents),  he 
replies.  A  corpulent  scribe  with  a  bloated  lace 
rudely  pushes  aside  an  old  woman  standing  in 
his  way.  "  Old  man,  old  man,"  she  cries  scorn- 
fully, "how  red  your  face  looks!  You  are 
either  a  wine>blbber,  or  a  pawnbroker,  or  a  hog- 
brccdcr." 

Let  us  go  by  the  market  gate  across  the  lower 
city,  and  we  reach  by  the  gate  of  the  tower  of 
the  Maccabees,  inclosing  it,  the  open  field  close 
to  the  Sf'iHi!cliLT  of  tlic  Iligli-Prif'st  John,  and 
by  the  Gennoth  gate  to  the  upper  market  be- 
tween the  old  palace  of  the  Maccabean  kings, 
and  Herod's  palace,  surpassing  even  the  Temple 
in  splendor  and  gorgeous  magnificence.  The 
scene  is  quite  animated  here  too,  but  the  bustle 
is  by  no  means  as  livdy  as  at  the  lower  nuu'ket 
Here  every  thing  i^  more  quiet  and  aristocratic. 
This  is  the  seat  of  those  mechanics  of  the  indus- 
trial city  whom  King  Herod  especially  patronizes 
and  protects.  Here  predominate  also  the  pro- 
ductions of  sculptors,  skillful  horticulturists,  etc. 
Here  a  goldsmith  exhibits  a  terpale,  that  is  to 
say,  ft  grape-vine  artistically  wrought  out  of 

jjrccious  met.ds,  anil  by  \\\%  .side  a  ]>nttcr  dis- 
plays his  white  and  black  earthenware ;  there 
the  sweetest  Jerusalem  figs,  raised  at  the  rose- 
garden  which  is  manured  with  blood  flowing 
from  the  Temple.  TIio  old  man  yonder,  <!r  es?;cd 
entirely  in  white,  and  whose  feet  arc  incased  in 
'  shoes  whidi  a  poor  man,  if  he  should  find  them 
in  the  street,  would  not  pick  up,  is  an  Essenc. 
He  looks  about  inqiMrtncjh'.  in  order  to  find 
somebody  that  miglit  .show  iiim  the  way  to  the 
house  of  the  Superior  of  his  sect.  The  heat 
of  the  day  becomes  very  op[)rtssivc,  and  old 
and  young  folks  crowd  around  the  large  cistern 


in  the  middle  of  the  market.  From  time  to 
time  tite  crowd  ftlk  back  tn  dismay  to  open  a 

passage  for  one  of  the  dreaded  officers  of  King 
Herod  ;  and  the  buyers  step  aside  even  wl'.en 
one  of  the  royal  eunuchs  approaches.  But  a 
young  Galilean,  who  has  spread  a  square  linen 
blanket  on  the  pround,  and  placer!  on  it  a  Iar;;e 
amphora  filled  with  Lebanon  oil,  and  a  gigantic 
watermelon  beside  It,  gases  witii  a  gay  and 
rather  defiant  expression  at  the  motley  crowd 
manifesting  so  much  cowardice  and  stibmissive- 
ness.  "Where  do  you  come  from.^"  said  to 
him  a  trembling  little  man,  with  a  very  thin 

be.nrd.  to  whom  he  f;ivcs  some  oil  in  a  hollow 
clay  egg  which  serves  him  as  a  measure.  "1 
am  from  the  city,"  he  exdalms,  "lying,  like  a 
fi«e  bird,  on  the  crest  of  a  moantaio  1'*  He  re- 
fers to  Sci^plufris.  Seeing,  among  the  passers-by, 
a  man  who  has  drawn  through  one  of  his  ear- 
laps  red"  and  blue  threads,  and  through  the 
other  green  and  yellow  ones,  that  are  to  show 
that  he  is  a  dyer,  and  how  skillful  he  i.s,  (he 
young  Galilean  burst  into  loud  laughter  at  this 
very  siognlar  adveiiisement,  and  says  to  the 
stranger,  "Master  Tobias,  can  you  dye  red 
{(idom)  while?"  This  was  an  allusion  to  Herod 
the  Edomile.  One  of  Herod's  police-spies 
hastens  to  the  market-guard,  and  when,  soon 
after,  two  soldiers  order  the  younqf  Galilean  to 
follow  iliem,  he  resists  them  with  such  hercu- 
lean strength  that  they  are  nnable  to  move  him 
from  the  spot.  A  large  crowd  assembles  nrnr.nd 
the  group;  the  soldiers  get  frightened,  owing 
to  the  sudden  concourse  of  people  so  close  to 
the  royal  palace,  and,  while  one  of  them  scuffles 
with  the  Galilean,  the  other  runs  his  sword 
through  the  oiYetulcr's  body.  The  Galilean, 
shouting,  *'The  Lord  will  visit  you  in  wrath, 
daii;:;Ii(er  of  Edom,  and  uncover  tliy  sins!"  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  his  bluo<l  mingles  with  the 
Lebanon  oil  of  his  amphora,  which  has  been 
broken  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Outbursts  of  indignation  at  the  brutality  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  infamy  of  the  betrayer,  out- 
bursts of  despair  at  their  ignominiously  shacks 
led  liberty,  outbursts  of  grief  at  the  infamous 
assassination  of  the  young  martyr  of  freedom, 
rend  the  airj  but,  as  if  by  a  magician's  wand, 
the  furious  cries  suddenly  give  ])lace  to  a  pro- 
found silence  in  consequence  of  the  discovery, 
which  passes  immediately  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
that  there  is  approaching  a  man  who  had  just 
emerged  from  the  Gennoth  gate,  and  with  a 
light,  scarcely  audible  step,  ttirninji:  his  searching 
glances  in  every  direction,  and  holding  a  very 
neat  case  in  his  hand,  walks  across  the  market- 
place. His  costume  is  tlint  of  an  Alexandrian, 
rather  than  that  of  an  in!ia!i!iara  of  Jerusalem; 
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his  liair  is  black,  but  !t  seems  (n  have  Ix  en  d^  cd  ; 
his  fingers  arc  covered  with  sparkling  rings. 
Upon  passing  the  stand  of  a  ycribe  who  keeps 
for  sale  frfl'Hii  niu!  all  sorts  of  paiTlimcn^s 
with  verses  deslincd  to  exorcise  evil  spirits,  he 
casts  a  glance  on  them  and  excUdms,  "Wliy, 
you  rival  Diophantes !"  Such  was  the  n^c  of 
the  scribe  who  hnr!  fjrged  a  letter  purporlinij  to 
have  liecn  written  hy  Alexander,  the  now  im- 
prisoned son  of  Herod  and  Mariamne,  to  the 
commander  of  the  fortress  of  Alexandria,  wl.om 
he  asked  in  it  to  receive  him  and  surrender  the 
fortress  to  him  as  soon  as  he  bad  made  away 
with  his  father.  "  You  dotne  tOO  mtu^  honor," 
niji'ir.s  the  nisi  scrihe,  highly  indiijnant  at  the 
comparison.  The  dreaded  man  directs  his  step 
toward  the  densest  iiart  of  the  crowd.  It  opened 
a  pass.age,  aiul  tl'.e  bloody  cor[>se  of  the  young 
Galilean  became  visible.  Unmoved  by  the 
heart-rending  spectacle,  he  exclaitns  in  a  shrill 
and  disagreeable  voice,  "Friends,  you  act  in 
accordance  with  the  proverb,  '  Where  the  OX 
falls,  there  are  many  butchers.'  " 

This  man  was  Trjrphon,  the  King's  barber, 
who  intended  to  ingratiate  himself  to-day  more 
th.m  ever  with  his  royal  master  by  dint  of  in- 
trigues and  cunning  tricks.  An  honest  old  sol- 
dier named  Teron,  grieved  so  mudi  at  the  fate 
of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  that  he  almost 
went  mad.  He  rati  about  like  a  lunatic,  and 
called  Heaven  to  witness  that  truth  and  right 
were  tramjiled  under  foot.  At  length  he  gave 
vent  to  Ills  in(i!C'ii:''.ion  in  the  presence  of  TIcioil 
himself,  and  told  the  King  tiic  names  of  his 
numerous  sympathizers  in  the  army.  It  was 
cri-^yto  foresee  the  conscqncnces.  He  was  now 
imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  of  Antooia  Castle, 
with  his  son,  who  was  a  fHend  of  Prince  Alex- 
ander. *'I  can  not  injure  or  serve  these  two 
men  any  more,"  said  Trvphnn  to  liiinsL-If; 
"  hence  1  believe  I  am  at  liberty  to  turn  to  ac- 
count the  misfortunes  which  their  impnidenoe 
has  brought  upon  them."  So  saying  he  entered 
the  portal  of  the  palace,  in  order  to  ascend  the 
magnificent  marble  staircase  leading  to  the  high 
platform  of  tlie  royal  palace,  where  he  hoped 
now,  between  ten  and  eleven,  or  as  they  .said 
at  that  period,  between  five  and  six,  to  find  the 
King;  for  last  night  a  banquet  of  a  hundred 
covers  had  been  held  at  one  of  the  large  dining- 
rooms  of  the  palace,  in  honor  of  Ntcliolns  of 
Damascus;  and  the  guests  had  continued  their 
carousal  to  an  advanced  hour  of  the  niglU^  md 
called  (In,,  ri  the  \  rath  of  Heaven  upoD  all  the 
enemies  of  King  Herod. 

The  Sivan  sun  grows  more  and  more  intoler- 
able. The  crowds  at  both  market-places  dis- 
perse.  We  are  likewise  thirsty  and  somewhat 


hungry.  What  will  we  drink?  Median,  or, 
rather,  Babylonian  beer,  or  Egj-plian  z)  ibum,  or 
domestic  dder?  We  need  not  ask  for  an  ttsk- 
piza — landlord — v.ho  keeps  tlicse  licveragcs. 
We  saw  on  Woolcombers'-street  large  j.irs 
standing  in  front  of  a  bouse  on  the  sunny  side. 
They  contain  wine,  which  te  to  fennent  in  the 
sun.  We  enter  the  house,  and.  in  order  (o  .iiI  ' 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  country,  even  in  eating, 
ask  if  we  can  get  a  dish  of  locusts,  whether 
brtkcfl  in  flo'ir  or  honey,  or  merely  snitffl.  How 
crowded  and  noisy  it  is  here !  Before  tlic  Luiil- 
lord  answers  our  question  in  the  affirmative,  a 
coppersmith,  whom  We  recognize  as  such  by  liis 
large  le.ithern  apron,  lioMs  w.\  his  o>  I  let  of 
wine  to  us  and  exclaims,  "Fools !  to  eat  without 
drinking  is  to  consume  one's  own  blood.**  A  ' 
sohlit  r  joins  us,  and  s,iyinif,  ''The  strnnsers 
seem  to  be  scholars,"  he  clinks  glasses  with  the 
coppersmith,  and  then  he  shouts  in  a  deafening 
voice,  "C/ia/itra  tvt^rlui/e  lefoum  rabbannr^n 
wethaliititf^Jton ;"'  that  is  to  say,  "I  drink  to  the 
health  of  these  scholars  and  their  pupils."  ''0 
you  «^<r«y0r"— ass— exdaims  another,  '*what  do 
you  know  about  scholars?  'Either  the  book  or 
the  sword,'  as  the  old  saying  is."  Two  more 
quiet  guests,  playing  at  ncrdsliir — somclliing  , 
lilce  backgammon — offer  us  seats  beside  them.  ! 
The  noise  in  tlie  sooty  room  c^pv.s  more  rjid 
more  deafening.  We  are  not  long  in  discover- 
ing that  the  despotism  of  the  government  has 
divided  e\'en  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  into 
Herodians  .md  I.iljcr.ils.  "What  nbc.;'  Aleph 
and  Aiephr  '  asks  one  ol  the  guests,  alluding  to 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus.  "  Blockhead,"  re-  ! 
plies  his  neighbor,  smiting  his  face.  "Silence  is 
the  best  spice."  *•  Who  was  the  joung  fellow 
at  the  u])per  market?"  asked  another.  *^Afru 
Iflfuma  dt  Ijob  "— "  Dust  into  Job's  mouth,"  , 
that  is  to  say,  Hush  up  your  impudent  mouth — 
says  a  tanner  to  him.  "What,  you  miserable 
swamp-ptant,"  he  replies,  **you  want  to  silence  ' 
nic?''  ''Co  on,  f;o  on,"  says  l1ie  tanner,  "your 
invectives  will  not  hurt  me;  a  myrtie  remains  a 
myrtle,  even  under  a  pile  of  rubbish."  No  bold 
words  are  allowed  to  \x  uttered,  for  the  walls 
have  cars.  But  when  a  stronc:  Hi  rodian  sneezes 
ill  the  trumpet-tone  of  a  crocodile,  the  whole 
unprincipled  crowd  shouls,  *^l€tSf  iasf*  Prosit^ 
prosit! 

The  .sun  hns  rrcanwhile  re.iched  the  zenith. 
The  white  marble  of  the  palaces  reflects  llie 
vertfeal  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  dasdiag  manner. 
The  Temple  floats  over  the  city  like  a  flootl  of 
light  W>  can  not  bear  to  look  upward,  either 
toward  the  Temple  or  the  Antonia  Castle,  or 
toward  the  city  of  David  "with  the  three  tow- 
ers of  the  Hcrodian  palace.   The  streets  are 
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1  deserte<l,  and  the  stillness  is  broken  only  here  by 
a  water-carrier,  and  there  by  a  man  who  praises 
in  a  deafening  voice  his  Idtimean  vinegar — 
made  from  wine  to  which  barley  has  been 
added.  Laborers  and  muleteers  lie  down  in  the 
shade  and  dip  their  bread  in  a  sort  of  milk-sop 
called  Babylonian  aiikach.  At  the  dyeing-house 
}-ondcr,  people  proceed  in  a  somewhrtt  more 
aristocratic  style;  the  journeymen  eat  a  soup 
made  from  small  pieces  of  onion  and  roast  meat^ 
and  sip  to  it  soitman,  water  mixed  with  bran. 
On  the  tiibleof  the  goldsmith  stands  a  large  jug 
of  wine,  and  a  vessel  with  an  Eg>ptian  palm- 
sieve  through  which  the  wine  is  filtered,  and  all 
nroiiT!'!  juicy  fruits,  to  be  eaten  as  the  second 
course  of  the  repast. 

The  day  Is  sultry,  but  still  sultrier  is  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  a  rumor  having  spread  like  wltd- 
I    fire  through  tjiecity,  that  King  Herod  has  flown 
I    again  into  a  towering  passion,  and  sworn  to  put 
I    to  death  hundreds  of  those  of  whom  he  is 
'     nfr.itd.    Some  relate  tliat  tliey  have  seen  Try- 
:    ption,  as  he  was  led  across  the  palace-place  by 
fonr  soldiers,  who  seemed  to  have  him  in  ciis» 
tody.    "  Yes,"  said  one  of  them,  ''  I  was  in  the 
I     Temple  at  the  second  hour  of  prayer,  and  when 
,     I  came  down  Temple-street  and  reached  the 
palace-place,  I  saw  that  the  iron  gate  closed, 
and  Trvf'h'^n,  In-^ijiri!^  his  head  despairingly, 
was  driven  by  the  soldiers  over  the  bridge  of 
the  Antonia  gorge  toward  the  palace  gate." 
These  reports  were  but  too  true:  Herod's  fa- 
vorite had  hoped  to  ingratiate  himself  still  more 
v.ith  his  royal  master  by  revealing  a  secret  to 
I    him.  He  had  shaved  the  King,  and  then  left 
•'ir  runni.    Tie  had  then  pnrrrl  a  Inn;?;  tinio, 
struggling  with  his  conflicting  emotions,  the 
I    allevs  surroundirt!?  the  place  in  front  of  the  pal- 
ace.  At  lcii:;'li  In-  had  made  op  his  mir.il,  re- 
I     turned  to  the  King,  and  falsely  told  him  that 
I     Teron,  the  old  soldier,  who  w.is  already  in 
'    prison,  owing  to  his  attachment  to  Alexander 
and  AristohuUis.  had  often  fri^  '  f^i  persuade 
liim  to  cut  tiie  King's  throat  with  his  razor; 
:uid,  in  that  event,  promised  him  Alexander's 
special  favor  and  liberal  re\van]<i,    "I  thank 
I     '(Ml  for  your  sincerity,"  repHeJ  t';'-  Kin;;,  who 
'     i)clicvcd  to  be  true  all  falsehoods  ot  this  de- 
j     scription,  especially  when  they  concerned  his 
j     slandered  sons.    But,  after  brooding  over  tlie 
disclosure  for  a  long  time,  he  started  up  and 
I     cried  like  a  beast,  rather  than  a  man,  so  that  a 
!    violent  shudder  ran  through  Tryphon's  frame, 
"  He  often  tried  to  persuade  you,  then,  to  mi:r- 
dcr  me,  and  it  was  not  till  to-day  that  you  told 
I    me  about  it?  You  lent  that  dog  a  willing  ear 
I    all  the  time,  and  laid  tnacberous  plans  with 
him?  I  suppose  yon  were  not  quite  satisfied 


with  the  reward  which  yoti  Mere  to  receive  for 
bleeding  roe?"  Tryphon  was  about  to  reply, 
but  the  King  thrust  the  door  open  and  shouted, 
"Arrest  him  and  take  him  to  Antonia  Castle, 
and  tell  the  commander  that  he  is  an  accomplice 
of  Teron  and  his  son  f"  So  Tryphon  was  taken 
to  a  dungeon,  and  while  the  mechanics  of  Jeru- 
salem rested  a  little  in  the  iionnday  liua',  tlie 
torturers  were  at  work  in  Castle  Antonia,  and 
the  clerks  noted  down  the  statements  made  by 
the  tortureil  culprits. 

We  need  not  look  in  Jerusalem  for  sympathy 
for  Tryphon,  whose  lies  had  driven  so  many 
happy  fomilies  to  despair.  But,  if  we  were  at 
liberty  to  enter  the  lioti<;es,  we  should  hear 
evcry-wherc  anxiety  and  pity  for  Mariamne's 
two  sons,  now  uttered  timidly — ^Ibr  mutual  dis- 
trust had  -seizetl  even  the  im mbers  t)F  ( ommon 
families — ^now  declared  in  fearless  and  defiant 
tone. 

It  is  now  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  A 

large  concourse  of  pen[)Te,  principally  composed 
of  young  persons,  approaches  hurriedly  in  the 
direction  of  the  northern  gate,  and  other  per- 
sons hasten  forward  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Many  ask  what  is  going  on.  Others  reply  that 
a  Biccurim  procession  is  at  the  northern  gate. 
Biccurim  are  the  first-fruits  of  agriculture,  which 
v.crc  sacred  to  the  Lord,  and  had  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Temple.  The  country  was  divided 
into  twenty-four  districts.  Those  who  were  to 
bring  the  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem  assembled  at 
the  district  town,  where  they  did  not  t;o  to  a 
tavern,  but  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air  in 
order  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  supervisor  of 
the  district  shouted,  "Let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  to 
the  house  of  our  Lord  Godl"  Such  a  Biccurim 
procession  htA  now  arrived  at  the  northern  gate, 
and  wailed  there  ti'l  its  arrival  had  been  an- 
nounced in  tlie  Temple;  meanwhile  tlie  first- 
fruits  were  tastefully  arranged  and  the  tinest 
specimens  laid  conspicuously  around  the  others. 
Alre.tdy  the  delegates  of  the  Temple  came  to 
meet  the  procession.  They  are  the  substitutes 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  on  duty,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  sanctuary.  Already  the  Sweet 
notes  of  flutes  are  heard  from  afnr.  A  more 
charming  interruption  of  llie  gloomy  mood  to 
which  Jerusalem  is  to-day  a  prey  can  not  be 
imagined.  The  scene  strengthens  the  national 
feelings  of  the  Israelites,  which  had  been  kept 
down  by  the  King's  tyranny ;  and  we  feel  that 
this  spectacle  agrees  better  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  pco  lie  than  the  Greek  music  and  theater, 
the  struggles  of  tlie  gladiators,  and  the  bloody 
scenes  of  the  circus,  which  Herod  has  intro- 
duced in  Jerusalem,  The  new-comers,  who  live 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  city,  bring  In 
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I     i^oldcn,  or  silver,  or  willow  bnskets,  fresh  figs, 
and,  although  it  is  oaly  toward  the  close  of  June, 
already  fresh  grapes.  Those  who  come  from  a 
greater  distance  bring  dried  figs  and  other  fruits; 
j     nnr!  on  the  ^as'ccts  hang  pigeons,  destined  for 
j    tiie  burtii-otierings.   A  steer,  which  is,  to  be- 
come the  commoo  thanksgiving  offering,  heads 
j     the  procession  ;  its  liorns  arc  gilt,  antl  ,i  wrt^ath 
j    oi  olive  branches  surmounts  its  head.    It  is  a 
I    1 '  ti  I  >rocess{on  that  now  enters  Jemsalem  amid 
the  sweet  notes  of  the  flutes.   The  deputation 
from  the  Temple,  which  is  to  receive  the  numer- 
ous new-comers  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  is 
for  that  reason  lilcewise  very  numerous.  The 
rjuestlnn  wlience  tlic  ricw-comeis  have  arrived 
has  already  been  answered :  they  are  from  Se- 
baste,  the  old  city  of  Samaria.   Whenever  the 
procession  passes  mechanics  working  in  the 
street  nr  in  the  liall-ways  of  the  houses,  they 
rise  reverentially  and  shout,  ^^Acftcnu  anske  Se- 
baate iatkem  AvA/tAmv/"— "Dear  brethren,  men 
from  Re1)aste,  welcome!" 

Upon  reaching  Mount  Moriah  the  strnni^ers 
take  their  baskets  from  their  shoulders.  As 
soon  as  tliey  enter  the  court-yard  of  the  men 
the  Levites  intone  the  Psairo,  "I  will  extol  thee, 
O  Lord ;  for  thou  hast  lifted  me  up,  and  hast 
not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me."  The 
pigeons,  hanging  on  the  baskets,  arc  used  for 
burnt-offerings,  and  the  fruits  are  given  to  the 
priests;  the  strangers  repeating  the  words  which 
Moses  had  ordered  to  be  spoken  at  the  oflTering 
of  the  first-fruits.  All  this  is  done  between  five 
and  six  ta  the  afternoon.  A  large  concourse  of 
men,  women,  and  children  has  followed  them  to 
the  Temple,  and  crowds  around  them  when  they 
leave  it.  Relatives  and  friends  fake  iheir  ac- 
quaintances home,  and  the  rest  of  the  strangers 
are  overwhelmed  with  offers  of  hospitality. 

And  when  the  men  now  sit  at  the  supper- 
tables  of  their  hosts,  or  repose  on  their  cush- 
ions, all  of  them  ask,  ''What  about  Mariamne's 
sons.'"  One  replies,  "They  are  still  impris- 
oned at  the  Sidonian  village  of  Platane." 
"  No,"  says  another,  "  ihcy  are  confined  in  a  far 
stnmger  jail;  they  have  been  removed  from 
F*latane  to  Tyre  ;  but  yon,  men  of  Jerus-ilem, 
tell  us  what  the  King  is  going  to  do  with  them  ?" 
•*He  will  put  thera  to  death,"  says  the  host, 
"  and  then  build  two  towers  in  honor  of  them." 
"  Ho  never  loved  them,"  adds  his  wife,  "for  he 
hales  whosoever  is  better  than  he;  I  saw  him 
every  now  and  then  walking  with  the  two  princes; 
they  were  much  taller  than  he,  but  they  bowed 
their  heads  lest  he  should  think  he  was  not  at 
least  as  tall  as  they,"  A  ra!)bi,  who  was  like- 
wise at  the  table,  thought  that,  being  a  pwpll  of 
Uillel,  whom  Herod  had  highly  honored,  he 


must  defend  the  Kinj^.  "  Fie,"  said  they  to 
him,  "  if  thou  liast  entered  God  s  career,  don  his 
garb!"  (If  you  study  theology,  practjce  charity 
and  love!)  And  when  they  then  related  in  a 
tone  of  bitterness  what  a  mustache  day — the 
barbers  of  Jerusalem  called  a  bad  day  a  "  mus- 
tache day  Tryphon  had  had  to-day,  and  that 
Teron  and  his  son,  owing  to  Tryphon's  atrocious 
falsehoods,  had  been  cruelly  tortured  till  they 
had  lalsely  acctised  themselves,  and  that  no 
doubt  hundreds  of  persons  would  be  executed 
on  the  mornivv,  t!ie  stranger  from  Th'r:^a  ex- 
claimed, "  1  sijail  be  glad  to  get  out  of  the  holy 
city,  this  den  *A  murderers  1"  And  when  he 
returns  to  his  native  town,  what  mournful  n*  ws 
will  meet  him  there!  Alexander  and  Aristobu* 
lus  have  meanwhile  been  taken  from  Tyre  to 
Sebastc  and  strangled  there.  In  Jerusalem  a  , 
great  deal  of  blood  was  shed  in  the  following  I 
days.  The  task  of  sweeping  tlie  streets  was  a 
horrible  one.  The  King  had  lotd  the  people  at  1 
the  theater  tliat  the  captains  of  his  soldiers  and 
Tryphon  were  traitors.  The  populace  of  Jeru- 
salem, now  that  its  vindictiveness  against  the 
captains,  most  of  whom  were  ver\-  unpopular, 
was  unchained,  acted  with  unheard-of  brut.nlity. 
Three  hundred  officers  were  slain,  mostly  with  i 
clubs  or  stones.  Teron,  too,  was  killed.  But 
])ious  jxTsons  prayed,  here  in  the  stillness  of 
tlie  closet,  and  there  in  the  corner  of  a  syna- 
gogue, or  in  the  darkness  of  an  arched  vault, 
for  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  that  ' 
an  end  might  he  pxit  to  tliis  bloody  tyranny  and 
these  infamous  orgies.  Yes,  this  atmosphere 
needs  a  thorough  purification,  impregnated  with 
the  sickening  perfumes  of  voluptuousness,  the 
reeking  blood  of  the  victims  of  injustice,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  burnt  and  bread  olicrings. 
And  this  purification  is  close  at  hand;  when  i 
lesns  of  Na7arelh  a  few  vears  hence  will  emerge 
from  the  iron  gate  of  Antonia  Castle,  and  carr)- 
his  cross  along  the  Via  Dolorosa  to  Golgotha, 
the  hour  of  Herod,  the  hour  of  redemption,  has 
struck. 


It  is  pleasant  to  say  to  all  the  brotherhood 

and  sisterhood  of  upline«ss  and  !amen<?ss,  th.  t 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tliere  is  no  I 
such  thing  in  heaven  as  a  one-legged  or  club-  | 
footed  sold — no  such  thing  as  an  ugly  or  mis- 
shapen soul — no  such  tiling  as  a  blind  or  deaf  ■ 
soul— no  sodi  thing  as  a  soul  with  tainted  blood  , 
in  its  veins;  and  that  out  of  these  imperfect 
bodies  will  spring  spirits  of  consummstc  perfec- 
tion and  angelic  beauty — a  beauty  chastened  | 
and  enriched  by  the  humiliations  that  were 
vnited  upon  their  earthly  habilatioasi  j 
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The  grapes  are  purple  on  the  vines ; 
Tlie  ripened  peach  falls  from  the  trees; 

The  son  through  misty  vapors  shines ; 
While  happy  birds  and  murmurous  beeS 
Drop  music  on  the  wandering  breeze, 
No  more,  no  more. 

The  gnnes  mar  a  6ded  look; 

The  \  i'jlets  died  long,  long  ago; 
The  river  bright  and  glancing  brook, 
With  sad  and  gentle  whisperings  tluw, 
And  rosea  in  the  aonshine  glow 

No  more,  no  more. 

The  cricket  and  the  katydit^ 
That  told  thdr  love  in  merriest  ton^ 

Beneath  the  velvet  grasses  hid, 
From  out  their  pleasant  haunts  have  blown. 
Since  Sttmmer  sits  opon  her  throius. 
No  more,  no  more. 

Each  leaf  that  quivered  in  the  air, 
Thnmgh  all  the  splendor  of  the  days, 

Now  listless  drops  as  if  some  care 
Had  changed  the  swettne^  of  its  wajrs^ 
And  fat  the  mdlow  aonabinc  plays 
No  tnore^  no  more* 

There  rests  o'er  all  the  azure  sky 

A  chastened  look  of  tenderness, 
Like  those  who  *ve  watched  some  loved  one  die^ 

Yet  learned  the  chastening  hand  to  blesSi 
E'en  while  they  iielt  love's  warm  caress, 
No  more^  no  mora. 

O  SuDimer-thoe,  sweet  Summer-time, 
Too  soon  we  *ve  seen  thy  beauty  fade ; 

Scarce  had  thy  mourning  bells'  soft  chime^ 
O'er  the  |^  anil  tiieir  music  made, 
Till  Suminer  comes,  sad  voices  said. 
No  morci  no  more. 

So  youth  departs,  and  love  and  hope^ 

And  the  sweet  S'.immcr  of  the  soul; 
While  o'er  each  fair  and  sunny  slope^ 
The  wint^ry  floods  of  sorrow  roll, 

Bttt  peace  b  ours  if  hcnven 's  our  goal, 
Once  more,  once  more. 


ANGEL  VISITS. 


An  nngcl  came  once  to  onr  humble  dwcllitK;, 
But  with  his  presence  broogbt  no  song  of  joy; 

Our  toneless  iieuta  irith  hitter  grief  were  awtiUn^ 
For  O  he  came  to  daim  nqrteb^  boy. 

It  seemed  my  heart  strings  must  be  rent  asunder. 
Till  the  good  Shepherd  spoke  and  calmed  my  mind; 

So  when  the  aqgel  bore  my  lamb  up  yonder, 
I  dried  my  tear*  and  sCnnre  to  be  Ksigne& 

He  came  again,  my  heart  was  almost  broken, 
He  claimed  my  precious,  blue-eyed  little  girl; 

And  left  me  hi  leroembranoe  not  a  token, 
Save  her  dsflrnenory  and  one  little  cniL 


And  yet  I  did  not  say  that  God  wa?  dealing 
Tao  hardly  with  me,  for  1  knew  liie  hand 

That  chastened  me,  my  simple  soul  was  healmg, 
And  making  meet  to  share  the  better  land. 

Once  more  he  came,  my  heart  nigh  ceased  its  motion, 
When  his  grim  shadow  a"cr  the  threshold  fell; 

He  took  my  babe — I  drank  the  bitter  potion, 
Then  bowed  niy  head  and  whispered,  "  It  is  well." 

Ah  yes,  't  is  well,  nor  would  I  call  them  hither, 
My  precious  ones  so  early  lost  and  blest; 

I  know  theyVe  waiting  just  across  the  river 
To  welcome  me  to  their  bright  home  of  rest 

He  '11  come  again,  O  why  should  I  be  fearful 
To  hear  his  sandaled  footsteps  on  the  floor; 

I  W  yield  a  dear  one,  though  my  eyes  were  tearfill. 
Then  count  another  waiting  on  the  shore. 

It  may  be  my  poor  form  he  next  will  sever 
From  the  loved  ones  that  bless  my  happy  home; 

Then  w.iiild  niv  Savior  hel[)  me  o'er  she  river. 
And  give  to  me  a  blood-washed  robe  and  crown. 


HOME. 


O  HOMK  is  a  cheering  worc^ 
The  light  of  a  golden  star, 
Gilding  the  gloom  of  the  atnmgtt*»  heart. 

Guiding  his  thoughts  like  a  swifl-wing*d  bird, 
When  waiietli  the  lov'd  afar. 

It  rings  in  the  exile's  breast, 

l*he  harp  of  a  thousand  strings; 
Tenderly  swaying  afTections  deep. 
Ever  it  murmurs  with  fond  unrest 

Of  dear,  old  ftmiliar  tliingk 

'T  is  heard  in  the  streamlet's  flow. 
And  all  through  the  twilight  dim. 
The  soft  winds  whisper  of  home,  dear  home, 
Bringing  its  music  so  Sweet  and  low. 

Its  sighs  and  its  prayers  for  him. 

In  sunny  lands  bright  with  flowei°s, 
Midst  treasures  of  ages  past, 
The  traveler  lingers  to  cull  rich  gems, 

But  to  the  meek  roses  of  childhood's  bowers 
His  londy  heart  tarns  at  last 

O  home  II  a  garden  sweety 

The  soil  of  our  kindred  ties, 
Whose  twining  roots  nourish  the  truant  vines, 
And  ever  the  absent  in  spirit  meet, 

In  a  love  which  all  change  defies. 

liut  Time's  dark,  erasive  hand, 

Brings  shadows  and  sure  decay; 
He  lays  in  the  dust  earth's  beloved  abotlcs. 
Their  tenants  go  down  to  the  silent  land : 

Thos  ever  we  pass  away. 

Not  so  with  the  Christfan^  home, 

Where  changes  and  tears  are  o'er, 
And  time's  mournful  dirges  will  never  ring, 
Where  the  spirit  shall  dwdl  in  eternal  bloom 

On  that  beantifid  vpland  shore. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AND  HIS  SON. 
A  STORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 


CHAP!  ER  XIV. 
THF.  RETURN. 

AMID  war  and  war's  uproar,  five  years  had 
passed  since  my  little  son  John's  death, 
and  nearly  .seven  since  Valentine  went  away. 
It  was  July,  in  the  year  1639. 

Hie  beautiful  Sprinf^  had  come  again,  but  all 
over  the  land  was  misery  and  ruin.  Only  fifty 
citizens,  mostly  widowed  and  childless,  h.id  the 
pestilence  spared  in  Sommerhausen.  Since  l!>at 
time  war  and  fiimine,  fire  and  sword,  had  not 
€(■•:■';(, .1  to  rage.  Mai.v  licuscs  stood  cmp'\'  ;  of 
others,  only  the  bbckened  walls  remained,  and 
prass  grew  in  the  streets.  The  ihiit-trees,  which 
had  once  surrounded  the  town«  were  hewn  down 
.^nd  bumf,  t'le  ^\v\<\%  \:\y  \'-aste.  and  weeds  over- 
ran the  vineyards,  lor  hancls  failed  to  cultivate 
the  land.  The  country  roads  were  infested  by 
sr  Ifli' rs  and  by  robbers,  who  lay  every-where  in 
ambush.  If  one  man  met  another  he  would 
slink  away  in  terror;  and  if,  perhaps,  only  a  hare 
or  fox  sijranp  from  the  hedge  he  would  run, 
trembling  as  if  it  were  an  enemy. 

Uix»n  the  evening  of  a  warm,  delightful  day, 
the  full  moon,  from  a  cloudless  sky,  looked 
down  into  my  sriliiitry  clnmlicr.  Frritn  the 
ha7.el  hedge  outside  my  garden  wall  sang  a  ni,^ht- 
injjale,  whose  sweet  tones  for  many  evenii»,!^s 
h.ul  delif^htcd  my  heart;  but,  upon  the  street, 
all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Suddenly  I  heard 
tlic  housc-door  open,  and  a  heavy  step  ascend 
the  stairs.  Hearing  the  click  of  spurs,  I  sup- 

l><)sed  that  some  SoldiiT  mme  scck'ii'^  qi;ar  lers. 
and  thought  I  would  go  down  to  appease  Fidelis, 
the  warder's  dog,  as,  since  the  death  of  his  old 
master,  he  always  att.icked  soldiers.  I  hastily 
opened  the  door,  and  stepped  out  with  a  light. 
But  the  dug  w.i5  coming  up  the  stairs  with  the 
soldier.  He  did  not  bark,  but  snuffed,  and 
.sprang  around  the  stranger  as  if  delighted  to 
see  him.  The  stranger  was  a  tall  man  in  the 
uniiorm  of  a  cavalry  soldier.  He  was  unarmed, 
but  bore  a  little  Innulle  in  his  hand. 

Wlien  he  had  mounted  the  stnirs,  and  stood 
before  me,  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  said: 
*'God  bless  you,  dearest  father!  1  am  Valen- 
tine'" 

My  God,  could  it  be  possible !  Ikfore  me, 
the  widowed,  childless  man,  stood  a  being  who 
belonged  to  me,  the  son  and  living  image  of  my 
departed  Margaretlia,  the  child  whom  I  had 
mourned  as  lost,  whose  name  was  the  last  upon 
his  (l\ing  mother's  lipsl 

As  1  gazed  at  him,  the  son  of  my  youth,  the 
past,  with  nil  its  joy>s  and  sorrows,  again  became 


alive.  Fear  and  hope,  anguish  .^nd  di  !  dit,  by 
turns  overmastered  me,  as  I  heard  the  deep, 
musical  voice  of  my  son,  and  looked  into  the 
face  so  familiar,  and  yet  so  strange.  I  could 
not  s]>eak,  and  only  by  great  effort  I  kept  from 
falling  to  the  floor. 

My  .son  came  slnwly  to  my  side,  took  from 
the  table  the  liil  in  which  I  h.id  just  been 
reading,  and  pointed  to  this  passage  in  (be 
fifteenth  chapter  of  St  Luke: 

"Father,  I  have  sinned  a',;ainst  Iioavcn,  and 
in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son." 

Then  he  liilcd  his  sorrowful  fiwe  to  mine,  and 
I  foiind  strcn;;t1i  to  wliispcr: 

"This  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again; 
he  was  lost,  and  is  found."  Then  t  took  him 
in  my  arms,  embraced,  and  kissed  him. 

"Where  is  my  mother  ?"  he  asked. 

"She  is  dead,"  I  answered. 

"And  Rcgina and  Otdlie?'* 

"Dead,  my  son." 

"And  my  little  brother  John  ?" 

''He  too  is  dead'* 

"And  the  quartecwmaater?"  he  asked  after  a 

long  pause. 

"  Dead  also,  my  son." 

**Dead — all  d«idl"  he  repeated  mournfully. 

"I  have  indeed  I'Ocn  very  long  away!  I  am 
weary,  very  weary,  my  father." 

He  spoke  in  a  strange,  hollow  tone  that  went 
to  my  heart,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  looked 
steadily  in  his  faci?.  His  l>eautiful  browii  hair 
fell  over  bis  shoulders,  and  his  features,  as  of 
old,  might  have  served  as  models  for  tlie  sculp- 
Im  's  cliisfd,  but  Ids  eyes  were  unnaturally  bright, 
his  cheeks  had  a  hectic  glow,  which  came  and 
went,  leaving  them  at  intervals  colorless  as 
marble.    His  breathing  was  quick  as  in  a  fever. 

"Valentine,  my  child,"  I  asked,  "how  has  it 
gone  with  you  since  you  left  home 

"Well,  my  fiither,"  he  replied.  "I  went  away 
with  a  sound  body,  I  come  bn  k  with  a  hcafed 
soul.  I  am  not  yet  home,  luit  I  am  going — ^vcry 
soon.  The  prodigal  has  returned  to  his  earthly 
father,  but  not  to  tarry.  He  wilt  soon  be  called 
to  his  Heavenly  Father's  ho'tse." 

My  son  said  this  witli  a  voice  so  .solemn  that, 
for  a  long  time,  t  could  not  bring  my  heart  to 
answer  a  word.  At  length  I  said,  "Are  you  ill, 
Valentine.'" 

"Very  ill,  and  very  weary,  my  fitther,"  he 
replied.  "I  have  made  my  last  journey  in  this 
worlil.  and  now  I  must  rest.  Show  me  my  bed, 
tell  me  that  you  have  forgiven  roc  even  as  my 
Father  in  heaven  has  done,  then  take  and  read 
the  manuscript  that  lies  at  the  botto  m  n:  my 
bundle.   It  is  a  letter  which  I  wrote  while  lying 
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'     sick  at  Wertheini,  never  expecting  to  see  you 
I     again.'  It  contaios  all  I  could  tell  you,  had  I 
the  strength.   I  can  speftk  no  more.  I  am 

j     VCrv.  vrrv  n'cik." 

'        I  spoke  a  few  comforting  words  to  him,  and  j 
j    then  led  him  to  the  little  chambiv  he  had  occu- 
pied when  a  child.    After  commcndiii';  liis  soul 
and  body  to  God,  in  prayer,  I  left  him,  and  went 
to  seek  the  letter.    The  bundle  contained  some 
linen,  tiic  musket-ball,  found  within  his  ciiirais 
at  the  battle  of  NiKilin-rn,  mrefully  wrapped 
.    in  paper,  and  his  discharge  from  the  celebrated 
'    Gordonian  regiment  of  dragoons.  Last  of  all  I 
found  the  letter.    It  was  sealed  with  blacky  and 
had  this  superscription : 
'       "To  Ulric  Cast,  Schoolmaster  at  Sommer- 
I    hausen,  or  his  wife,  Maigaretha  nti  SpSthin." 
"He  into  \v!;r>se  hnnds  this  letter  may  fall  is 
implored,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake 
of  deeply  afflicted  parents,  to  forward  it  imme- 
diately." 

I  CHAPTER  XV. 

j  THB  urmta. 

I      Breaking  the  seal,  I  read  as  follows : 

i        About  to  leave         wnrld,  I  now  Iiiil  .idicii 

\    to  you,  my  dear  fatlier  and  mother,    i  liopeU  to  j 

[  see  you  &ce  to  face,  and  to  be^  your  forgive- 
ness for  all  the  sorrow  I  have  brought  upon 
your  declining  years,  llut  God,  in  his  Infinite 
wisdom,  wills  otherwise.  Whea  you  receive 
this  letter  weep  not,  but  bless  and  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  forbearance  and  loving'kindness  to 

I    sinful  men. 

I  was  not  a  thief  and  a  traitor.    How  I 

]  became  so  in  your  eyes,  and  those  of  the  world, 
you  shall  hear.  One  Saturday  evening,  while  I 
sat  drinking  and  playing  with  the  gamekeeper, 
he  beguiled  from  me  my  secret,  which  was  that, 
upon  the  following  clay,  1  v.as  to  accompany  the 
quarter-master  to  Wiirzburg,  and  we  were  there 

'  to  be  paid  a  thousand  thalers.  The  wine  had 
stolen  away  my  senses,  so  that  I  knew  not 
what  I  said  or  did.  The  moment  d»e  words 
had  passed  my  lips  my  reason  returned,  and,  in 
^reat  terror,  I  begged  the  gamekeeper  not  to  ! 
1  ctray  my  secret.  He  solemnly  promised  that 
!  I  wniili]  not.  But  this  very  eveningf  a  stranger 
entered  liic  tavern.   He  was  recognized  by  none 

j  but  the  gamekeeper,  who  soon  informed  me 
that  he  w.is  Captain  Paradriscr  in  disrui'^e. 

I       The  Captain  had  not  been  long  in  the  room 

I  before  he  turned  to  me,  and  said  that  he  and 
his  men  would  lie  in  ambush,  and  take  the 
money  from  the  quarter-mnster  as  be  rode 
through  the  fir  woods,  and  we  three  would 

t  divide  it  among  ourselves.  Then  I  knew  that 
the  Captain  h.id  I  t  'r,);  inc.  I  was  horrified 
at  this  proposal  of  the  Captain's.   I  called  the 


gamekeeper  a  vile  traitor,  and  the  Captain  a 
thief  and  a  vilbun.  The  Captain  became  white 

with  rage,  and  would  have  .itt.irked  me.  Imt  the 
<;nmekeepcr  restrained  liini,  and  laughing,  said, 
He  was  only  in  sport,  brother."    I  at  length 
beKeved  this. 

On  that  morning,  wlion  oUl  Guy  and  Karl 
Mundlein  were  killed,  and  the  castle  plundered, 
when  my  conscience  accused  me  of  being  the 
cause  of  their  death,  and  I  w.as  almost  1  i  side 
myself  witli  nniruish,  the  man  from  Erlach  came, 
bringing  Paradeiser's  message,  and  as  I  was 
looking  around  for  you,  dear  lather,  resolved  to 
tell  you  all,  sviddenly  the  gamekeeper  stood  be- 
fore me  and  advised  me  to  fly.  If  I  remained, 
he  said,  I  should  only  bring  you  new  shame 
and  sorrow,  for  no  man  would  believe  in  my 
innocence;  Ic.ist  of  all  the  quarter-master.  I 
could  join  the  Ca2>laiD,  and  by  serving  in  the 
army  wipe  out  this  disgrace. 

He  apjjtared  to  speak  the  truth,  and  I  fol- 
lowed liis  liad  rnnnscl.  Th**  cnmekeeper  con- 
ducted me  to  the  Captain's  retreat  in  the  wood.s. 
Paradeiser  received  me  with  a  derisive  laugii, 
bnt  tlu-  pamekeeper  bndc  mc  be  of  good  rntir:';'C. 
He  said  that  he  would  make  my  case  appear  in  ; 
the  best  light  to  the  people,  and  if,  in  a  few  | 
years,  I  came  home  a  lieutenant  or  a  colonel, 
not  a  whisper  nf  I'ne  old  sfniy  would  be  heard. 

The  gamekeeper  then  went  away ;  but  the 
Captaln^s  servant  afterward  toM  me  tlmt,  on  tliat 
ver\'  da\',  lu?  v, as  ftnind  dc-ad.    ITe  said,  also,  j 
that  tfic  Captain  and  his  men  had  followed  him.  i. 
As  they  retnmed  soon  after,  and  the  Captain  | 
had  in  his  possession  a  purse  of  gold  which  had 
been  U.c  i;,\mekeeper''=:.  nnd  doubtless  contain i  ;l 
his  share  of  the  thousand  thalers,  there  coiibl 
be  no  doubt  that  Paradeiser  or  his  men  bad  i 
committed  the  murder.  How  this  may  be  I  do 
not  know. 

Very  sad  at  heart,  I  now  went  to  join  Para- 
deiser*8  band  of  soldiers  in  the  lir-wood.  As 

I  the  Swedish  nrm*.*  Inv  nrrtr,        were  oI)ltgcd 
to  be  very  cautious  in  our  movements ;  that  i 
night  we  were  to  lie  concealed  In  the  woods.  I 
A  fire  had  been  made  in  a  great  ditch,  and 
there  we  halted.     My  comrades  were  merry 
enough,  but  I  sat  by  the  fire,  silent  and  dc-  ' 
pressed. 

"  How  does  a  soldic  rV.  life  plrn«;p  you  ?"  a.skL'd 
the  Captain.  "  Lying  on  the  ground  and  gaziv.g 
up  at  the  stars  is  n't  quite  so  pleasant  as  sitting 
behind  a  decanter  and  playing  cards,  I  confess. 
But  cheer  up,  lad.  It  will  not  abv.iys  be  like 
thrs.    Soldiering  has  changes  enough. '  1 

I  replied  that  I  cared  little  for  personal 
discomfort,  l)ut  it  grieved  mc  to  hi  lonked  upon 
as  a  traitor  in  Sommerhauscn,  and  thus  to  i 
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disgrncc  my  fa'Jier's  honorable  name.  I  added 
that  he  wcli  knew  the  villain  was  not  I. 

"Stop  your  whining,"  was  his  reply.  "I 
don't  want  these  melancholy  (ellows  in  my 

company." 

"It  is  well  you  do  not  want  me,"  I  replied, 
"Ibr  I  have  dedded  either  to  go  hack  to  Som- 

mcr'iauscn  and  confess  the  wliole  truth,  or  to 
enlist  in  the  Swedish  army,  where  it  would  be 
a  greater  honor  to  serve,  than  to  steal  wiA  a 
gang  of  thieves  like  you." 

At  this  the  Captain  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  said,  mockingly,  "You  have  decided  to  go 
Ijack  to  Sommerhausen  or  to  join  the  Swedes  ? 
Vou  nre,  indeed,  an  un.sophi5;lic;ited  youth ! 
Why,  you  milk-sop,  you  poor  little  quill-driver, 
do  you  not  know  that  you  are  my  prey— a  dove 
who  has  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the  hawk? 
Look  at  mcf  If  one  gives  me  a  finger  he  be- 
longs to  me,  body  and  soul.  Now,  Sir  Secre- 
tary, get  up  and  put  some  wood  on  that  fire!" 
Then  he  kidded  me. 

I  was  beside  myself  with  rage,  and  knew 
not  what  I  did.  I  threw  the  villain  upon  the 
ground,  and  beat  him  upon  the  head  with  a 
stone.  The  men  then  seized  mc  and  released 
the  Captain,  who  sprang  upon  me,  threw  me 
down,  and  stamped  upon  me.  After  venting 
his  rage  in  this  manner  he  ordered  me  to  be 
bound,  declaring  that  I  should  be  hung  to- 
morrow. I  was  now  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
thrown  into  the  ditch  in  mire  and  water,  where 
I  must  remain  till  morning.  Although  the  cords 
were  so  tighdy  drawn  around  me  that  I  could 
not  move  a  limb,  one  of  the  soldiers  was  ordered 
to  climb  a  high  tree  and  keep  goard  over  me. 
The  others  lay  down  and  slept. 

No  sleep  came  to  my  eyes.  But  amid  all  the 
ooid  despair  and  hours  of  that  night,  when 
almost  every  sense  was  benumbed,  one  thought 
was  upjjermost  in  my  soul — that  thought  was 
revenge.  I  felt  that  I  would  gladly  die,  if  I 
could  first  take  the  life  of  my  deadly  enemy. 

As  I  Iny  there  broodinjj  over  this  thought, 
some  one  came  softly  creeping  to  my  side.  "  i 
will  cut  your  cords,"  a  voice  whispered,  **  and 
then  we  will  flee  top:cthcr  to  the  Swedish  camp. 
We  are  not  more  than  half  an  hour^s  distance 
from  Kitzingen.  Answer  quickly,  but  speak 
softly." 

By  the  moonlight  I  recognized  Paraddaer's 

servant 

**!  thank  yon  for  yowr  Idndness,"  I  replied, 

"and  will  gladly  f!y  with  you  to  the  Swedes. 
But,  after  you  have  cut  the  cords,  lend  me  your 
knife  a  moment,  that  I  may  plunge  it  to  the 
heart  of  the  vilbiii  who  hat  brought  all  tills 
misery  upon  me.** 


"Then  remain  in  3-onr  ditch  and  be  hung 
to-morrow  morning,"  said  the  boy.  • 

And  he  would  pot  set  me  free  till  I  had 
sworn  to  go  quietly  away  with  him.  Then  he 
cut  the  cords,  and  we  escaped  \sitIiout  waking 
the  guard.  In  half  an  hour  we  reached  Kitz-  ■ 
ingen,  and  concealed  ourselves  in  a  vineyard 
til!  da\vn,  when  we  presented  OLir.selves  to  the 
Swedish  camp.  We  were  cordially  received 
by  the  comtnandaa^  an  affiible,  IKendly  man, 
who  finding  th.at  I  could  use  the  musket,  but 
would  prefer  to  enlist  in  the  cavalr}',  took  mc , 
into  his  own  regiment  of  dragoons,  which  was 
acoonnfed  one  of  die  best  in  die  army.  His 
men  beinp;  drilled  both  to  the  use  of  the  sword 
and  the  musket,  illustrated  the  old  proverb, 
^If  dragoon  falls  from  his  horse,  a  musketeer 
rises."  The  same  day  we  went  to  Nurnbeig, 
where  the  whole  army  was  assembling.  Here 
I  lost  all  trace  of  the  boy  to  whom  i  owed  roj 
Bfew  I  never  saw  blm  again. 

CHAPTER  XVL 
THS  Utmft  OOMTINUSIV 

Proudly  and  exultingly,  I  who  had  always 
longed  to  be  a  soldier,  l>egan  my  soldier's  life, 
little  dreaming  how  mournfully  it  would  end. 
Our  regiment  was  composed  of  young  recruits 
from  Sweden  and  Finnland.  They  were  the 
sons  of  respect.nhle  people,  mostly  ftirmers  and 
fishermen,  and  their  habits  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  first  Swedish  soldiers  who  came  to 
Sommerhausen.  They  sang^  their  h}Tnn  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  never  sat  down  to  cat 
without  first  asking  God's  blessing  upon  their 
food.  These  pious  habits  made  them  the  deri- 
sion of  the  other  soldiers.  Our  re^ment  was 
every  day  exercised  in  shooting,  fencing,  and 
riding.  Our  head-quarters  were  in  a  milL  One 
of  these  new*  recruits,  a  noble  Christian  )'outh, 
Olufsohn  by  name,  was  very  kind  and  friendly 
to  me,  but  I  preferred  the  society  of  those  wild 
fellows  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  amyp 
and  had  come  to  regard  neither  God  nor  man. 
With  them  I  smoked,  and  drank,  and  pKiyed. 

As  Olu6ohn  one  day  remonstrated  with  me, 
I  asked  him  why  he  h.x<\  joined  the  army  if  he 
preferred  to  be  a  bigot,  and  how  he  thought 
such  a  pioua  fellow  was  going  to  get  along  as  a 
soldier.  He  replied  that  he  l»ad  not  come  as  an 
.adventurer,  but  his  old  mother  had  sent  him  to 
fight  for  his  king,  and  he  would  try  to  do  his 
duty,  leaving  the  rest  with  God. 

Now  there  were  among  us  many  who  h.i<l  rua 
away  from  their  parents,  but  not  one  who  bad 
come  by  their  express  desire,  and  no  all  made 
sport  of  Olufsohn  because  he  had  declared  that 
he  had  been  sent  by  his  mother.  They  used  to 
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ask  htm  if  she  Iiad  given  him  liis  pnp-'^noon  to 
lake  along,  and  did  not  now  and  then  .send 
him  pennies  to  hay  mHk  with,  but  atl  these  jests 
he  r>.'Ct.-ived  uitli  (!ie  [^reatc-st  IndlfTercnce. 

'The  Swedish  king  having  raised  the  siege 
of  the  Friedlander's  camp,  on  the  8th  of  Sei>- 
tember,  15641  withdrew  to  Neustadt  with  nearly 
his  whnle  army,  but  he  left  behtiK!  l)im  in 
Niiroberg  five  thousand  horse  and  three  Imnd- 
red  foot  soldiers.    Among^  those  left  behind 

was  our  regiment  of  (lr,iL;(">ns.  After  llic  de- 
parture of  the  king,  we  suft'ered  greatly  lor  want 
of  provisions.  As  a  natural  consequence,  fever 
and  other  diseases  fbHowed,  and  great  numbers 
t!icd.  But  I,  tliank<;  to  my  vigOTOUS  constitu- 
tion, remained  in  good  health. 

AAer  a  while  the  Friedlanders  withdrew,  and 
we  received  orders  to  follow  the  king,  who  had 
withdrawn  to  Donauworth.  Here  I  was  for  the 
first  time  under  fire.  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
taken  this  little  town  in  the  Spring,  but  the  oflh 
cer  placed  in  command  had,  in  the  most  cow- 
ardly manner,  surrendered  it  to  the  enemy. 
Several  of  our  regiments  had  taken  part  in  the 
Spring  siege,  and  all  said  it  would  1  e  bloody 
work  to  retake  the  town,  whicli  had  already 
cost  us  many  lives. 

After  our  prqnratfons  for  the  siege  were 
cndcf?,  we  gathered  nt  evening  around  the  camp 
fires,  spurring  up  our  courage  after  the  usual 
manner  of  godless  soldiers.  A  soldier  of  our 
regiment  l>ought  a  cask  of  wine,  which  he 
Opened,  and  we  went  to  feasting;  and  drtnkinc;. 

"  Drink,  comrades,"  cried  a  corporal,  "  for  this 
is  the  last  wine  many  of  you  will  ever  get" 

Then  nany  vdces  joined  in  a  bacchanalian 
song. 

I  drank  like  the  others,  and  joined  in  the 
blasphemous  singing.  May  God  fiaigtve  me! 
\Vhen,  at  midnight,  I  went  to  my  tent,  a  light  was 
burning  lliere,  and  near  it  sat  Olufsohn.  He  had 
by  him  his  weapons  nicety  cleaned  and  polished, 
and  was  so  absorbed  in  reading  from  a  little  book 
that  he  did  not  notice  my  entrance.  I  asked  him 
how  he  h.id  passed  the  hours  of  my  absence. 
He  replied,  **  In  reading,  and  praying,  and  think- 
ing of  my  mother." 

What  are  you  now  reading  ?"  I  asked. 

**The  Psalter,**  he  answered,  "and  in  it  I  find 
many  words  of  wonderful  comfort  and  encour- 
agement tn  the  soldier  who  bears  the  sword  in 
a  holy  cause." 

*'Yott  would  have  done  better  if  yon  had 
been  with  n'^,"  I  said.  "Then  you  would  have 
gained  new  courage,  and  could  go  to  the  battle 
to-morrow  joyfully  as  to  a  dance.  Really  this 
is  no  time  for  praying,  and  making  the  heart 
heavy  with  serious  thoughts." 


But,  at  thc'^e  word.s,  Olufsohn  shook  his  he.id, 
saying  that  he  hoped  also  to  do  his  ({uty.  Then 
he  bade  me  a  cheerftil  good-night,  and  lay  down 

to  rest. 

By  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were 
mounted  and  posted  in  a  thicket  The  whole  of 
the  preceding  day  and  night  had  been  occupied 
l\v  some  of  our  soldiers  in  huildinij  a  bridge. 
During  the  day  the  king  had  ordered  a  great 
smoke  to  be  made  by  burning  pitch  and  other 
coiiibustible  sub.stances,  so  that  the  enemy  could 
not  see  our  work.  The  pillars  were  driven  into 
the  stream  <ind  about  half  the  planks  laid,  when 
morning  dawned,  revealing  all  (o  the  enemy. 
Then  tlie  B.ivarlans  bcLjan  a  croK«;-tire  upon  the 
bridge,  and  we  saw  several  soldiers,  who  were 
laying  the  planks,  fall  into  the  water.  The  enemy 
also  opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  the  thicket 
in  which  we  were  concealed,  and,  from  the  crack- 
ing of  the  trees,  one  would  have  thought  that  a 
hundred  wood-cutters  were  at  work.  Here  and 
there  a  man  fell  from  his  horse  or  was  struck 
by  the  falling  trees  and  branches.  The  horses 
snorted,  reared,  and  were  with  dilBcttlty  re- 
strained from  breaking  away.  The  king  had 
commanded  us  to  hold  the  wood  till  the  bridge 
%vas  built,  and  we  were  determined  to  do  so  at 
alt  hazards. 

But  it  seemed  impos<^iVik  iliat  the  bridge 
could  be  built  Scarce  did  a  man  set  foot  upon 
it  ere  he  was  shot  down.  Only  three  planks 
were  needed  to  make  the  bridge  passable,  but 
no  soldier  could  be  found  to  undertake  a  work 
which  had  proved  death  to  so  many.  In  this 
emergency  a  corporal  came  riding  into  the  wood 
and  S  lid,  "  Tlis  Majesty  demand'^  I'liopg  the 
dragoons  in  this  wood  there  is  not  one  who  wilt 
volunteer  to  lay  those  three  remidnin^'  planks  ? 
He  wll  give  twenty  ri.x  thalers  to  each  volun- 
teer." All  cried  out,  "Wliat  good  will  the 
money  do  a  man  after  lie  is  dead  Who  is  go- 
ing to  rush  into  the  jaws  of  death  for  twenty 
thalers  ?"  "  Will  no  one  volunteer  asked  the 
corjjoral. 

"I,"  said  Olufsohn.  "And  I  also,"  cried  one 
of  the  Finnlanders.  Olufsohn,  who  was  near 
me,  dismounted,  and  would  have  ijiven  me  his 
horse  to  hold,  but  I  thought,  "  Wh.-it  you  can  do 
so  can  I,"  and  springing  from  my  horse,  I  said, 
"  I  am  the  third."  So  we  went  to  the  king,  who 
greeted  us  very  cordially.  We  then,  under  a 
murderous  fire,  rushed  over  tlic  bridge  with  the 
planks,  and  made  them  fast  We  did  this  very 
qtiirklv,  and  just  as  we  had  finished,  the  Finn- 
lander  fell,  shot  through  the  heart  Olufsohn's 
hat  was  shot  tnm  his  head,  but  I  remained  un- 
harmed. 

Now,  our  whole  regiment  was  ordered  to  pass 
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over  the  bridge,  and  many  lost  tlieir  live",.  The 
corporal  was  the  first  to  die.  His  horse,  hit  by 
a  shot,  reared,  and  fell  backward  with  him  into 
the  stream.  "lie  ^^ars  into  hell  wottL-r  and 
colder  than  he  thought  yesterday,"  said  one  who 
had  an  old  grudge  against  him,  because  he  had 
been  made  corporal  instead  of  himself.  But 
Olufsohn  said,  "God  have  mcrcv  on  his  soul  !" 
Meantime,  the  rest  of  our  soldiers  had  taken 
the  Bavarian  Jntrenchmeots.  At  this  the  enemy 
lost  heart,  and  gave  up  the  little  town  into  our 
hands. 

The  following  day  the  king  held  a  review,  and 
when  he  came  to  our  regiment  he  asked  for  the 

two  dragoon^  st*!!  siirvlvinc,'  from  the  three  who 
had  volunteered  to  finish  the  bridge,  and  ordered 
them  to  step  forward.  Olufsohn  and  I  did  so,  and 
he  spoke  very  kindly  to  us.  He  asked  me  to  what 
country  I  brlnn;:^rd,  and  handed  me  the  promised 
twenty  rix  thaicrs.  Then  turning  to  Olufsohn, 
he  offered  him  the  same  reward,  but  Olufsohn 
sai'^  "  I  (!o  not  v.'.int  thr  mnnev.  T  have  only 
done  my  duty  as  a  soldier  of  the  king,  but  my 
comrade,  the  Finnlander  who  was  Icilh  d,  was 
from  the  same  village  as  I,  and  ln'  tin  re  an 
aged  father  and  seven  youni^er  liroilicrs  and 
sisters.  These  arc  very  poor,  and  1  implore 
your  Majesty  to  send  tlie  money  to  them,  if  such 
m     1m?  j-our  .sovereign  pleasure. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  my  son,"  said  the 
king,  giving  the  young  man  an  appro\nng  smile, 
"and  to  these  twenty  t1»alers  I  wil!  nil  twenty 
more.  You  appear  to  be  a  "^ol  lit  r  of  the  right 
st.imp.  Here,  Colonel,  let  liiiii  succeed  to  the 
place  of  the  corporal  yesterday  killed  (n  your 

f-nnont." 

.So  Olufsohn  wn.s  now  our  corporal,  A  large 
sh.are  of  niy  twenty  rix  thalers  went  to  buy  me 
a  magnificent  collar.  With  the  rest  1  treated 
my  comrades  to  wire.  W'-ili^  thrv  c'ran*;,  tlicy 
praised  me  as  another  knightly  St.  George,  dc- 
daring  that  I  should  have  been  corporal  Instead 
of  Olulsohn,  and  assuring  me  that  1  could  not 
possi!)Iy  remain  long  witliout  the  promotion  I 
h^.d  so  richly  earned.  As  I  listened,  I  thought 
that  in  time  I  sbonid  be  sure  to  rise  higher  than 
Olufsohn. 

Still  I  could  not  dislike  the  new  corporal,  who 
was  kind  to  me  as  ever,  and  declared  that  he 
had  done  no  more  to  deserve  promotion  than  I. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE  I.E'rrER  CONTINUm 

As  1  liad  won  so  much  praise  in  my  first  fii^ht 
I  resolved  to  do  great  things  in  future.  That  1 
should  soon  become  an  officer  I  did  not  doubt 
I  resolved  that  when  this  happened  I  would 
vrrit?  you  a  letter,  dear  parents,  explaining  all 


to  your  s.itisf.K  lion  and  that  of  the  quarter- 
master, and  proving  tiiat  your  Valentine  was 
not  a  disgrace  but  an  honor  to  his  fiimily.  Day 
and  night  this  thought  was  uppermost  in  my 
miud. 

I  panted  for  renown.  To  achieve  my  heart's 
desire  there  w.-^s  no  sacrifice  I  would  not  make, 
no  peril  I  would  not  (!arc.  A  ht-ro's  life  or  a 
hero's  glorious  death  should  be  mine.  I  did  not 
pray  to  the  Lord  for  liis  help  or  his  blessing ; 
and  yet  I  nficn  frit  unc.isy  when  I  contrasted 
Olufsohn's  sentiments  and  habits  with  my  onn. 
I  saw  that  he  looked  upon  his  warlike  profession 
as  a  Christian  duty,  and  that  the  great  bravery 
he  at  all  times  displiyctl.  arose  from  his  firm 
religious  faith.  He  bore  the  sword  to  honor 
God,  and  served  God  by  the  faithful  disdiargc 
of  every  duty. 

He  was  far  happier  than  I.  He  could  think 
of  his  old  mother  with  an  untroubled  conscience, 
and  when  he  read  her  letters  he  could  feel  that 
her  confidence  in  him  was  not  misplaced.  But 
I,  the  prodigal  son,  bad  no  right  to  expect  the 
honor  of  men  or  the  blessing  of  God. 

Yet  I  made  myself  magnifu  f-nt  1  -y  my  shining 
weapons  an'!  st  nrlt-t  hose,  like  tliose  worn  by 
the  highest  orticers.  I  adorned  my  horse  with 
the  gayest  trappings,  surpassed  all  in  shootir  ^. 
riding,  and  fencing,  and  listened  with  delight 
when  my  comrades  called  me  another  St.  George, 
and  swore  that  I  should  soon  be  a  captain. 

I  was  not  at  Lutzcn,  where  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  the  great  Christian  hero,  breathed  nnt  l  i'^ 
noble  life.  To  my  intense  sorrow  our  regiment 
had  only  been  engaged  in  one  small  skirmish, 
bu  t  we  were  soon  to  take  part  in  the  great  and 
bloody  hattlc  of  Nordlinp'T). 

Upon  the  morning  of  this  battle,  by  command 
of  Genera]  Horn,  prayer  was  ofTeied  and  the 
hymn  sung,  commencing, 

"  Despiw  sot.  leni,  this  litlte  buiA** 

This  hymn  the  king  had  composed,  and  had 
cnii'^ed  it  tn  be  «?ui>p;  nt  Lcipsic.  Although  I 
had  myself  htcome  a  go<lless  man,  as  I  listened 
to  the  prayer  and  the  hymn,  1  could  but  recall 
the  words  of  TIo!y  Wr:',  "T^is  ]ienple  drawcth 
near  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far 
from  me."  The  king  had  often  lamented  that 
God's  fear,  reverence,  and  worship  had  departed 
from  the  .army  since  so  manv  forHgners  had 
enlisted.  At  Nurnburg  he  h.id  for  this  cause 
shed  bitter  *ears  in  the  presence  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. After  the  death  of  Gustavus  Ado1phus,as 
is  well  known,  things  grew  worse  nn^l  wnr<e. 

The  battle  r.iged  terribly.  Our  soldiers  were 
giving  way  on  all  sides,  one  outpost  after  another 
being  taken  by  the  enemy.  Oar  regiment, 
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which  stood  in  the  rear,  became  engaged  at 
length.  Though  the  tide  was  turning  against 
us,  our  men  fouglit  with  the  most  desperate 
bravery.  Eight  of  our  dragoons,  myself  amon^f 
them,  were  posted  on  a  little  hill,  somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  thickest  of  the  fight  We  bad 
been  ordered  to  conceal  ourselves  there  behind 
some  bushes  and  watch  the  progress  of  the 
battle.  Olu&obn  was  placed  in  command. 

The  roar  of  muskets  and  artillery,  the  dash- 
ing of  swords,  the  crasliiii^  df  pikes,  the  groans 
of  the  wounded,  combined  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  dranM*  and  pipes,  made  a  loud  up- 
roar—a  I'.orrible  discord.  In  lirc;itl;!c.s?;  sus- 
pense we  remained  at  our  post,  longing  to  plunge  i 
iato  the  thick  of  die  battle.  Soon  tliey  brought ' 
to  us  the  wounded;  horses  with  empiy  saddles 
came  rusl.ir.s,'  l  y,  haj^ijniTie-waffons  rumbled  past, 
and  we  saw  that  our  men,  though  contesting 
every  inch  of  ground,  were  being  driven  back. 
As,  pressed  by  the  enemy,  they  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  we  saw  the  color-bearer  of  our  regiment 
fall,  and  one  of  the  emperor's  soldiers  seize  the 
Hag  from  his  hand  and  raise  it  aloft 

Several  of  our  men,  with  a  great  outcry, 
rushed  after  him,  but  he  turned  quickly  and  ran 
for  his  own  army.  In  his  flight  he  approached 
us,  not  being  aware  of  our  presence.  A  trem- 
bling seized  me  when  1  srwv  him  come  near. 
Now  I  hoped  to  do  a  great  deed,  and  to  win 
honor  in  sight  of  the  whole  regiment  But 
Ohif^ohn  was  calm  and  motionless  as  a  marble 
statue.  The  soldier  with  the  flag  passed  us  as 
I  had  hoped.  Olofsohn  and  I  gave  the  spur  to 
our  horses  at  the  same  moment,  and  before  Our 
comrades  knew  what  \vc  ;.;i<'.  in  mind,  wc  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  Uiufsohn  struck  the 
color-bearer  upon  the  head,  and  I  grasped  after 
the  flag;  but  j-.ist  as  I  reached  out  my  hand  an 
imperial  soldier  came  up  behind  Olufsohn,  raised 
his  sword,  and  in  another  moment  would  have 
cleaved  my  comrade's  skull. 

For  an  instant  I  was  tempted  to  leave  Oluf- 
sohn to  his  fate  and  only  seek  to  rescue  the 
flag ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment  I  could  not 
be  so  base  as  to  thus  treat  one  who  had  shown 
me  so  much  love  and  kindness ;  so  I  turned  and 
felled  the  assailant  to  the  earth.  Two  other 
soldiers  now  attacked  me.  One  shot  at  me,  and  , 
I  felt  a  severe  pain  in  my  breast ;  tlic  other  ! 
stabbed  my  horse  and  he  fell  willi  me  to  the 
earth. 

I  had  fallen  beneath  the  horse,  and  before  I 

a^jain  stund  npon  my  feel  all  was  over.  Our 
comrades  li.id  come  lo  our  rescue,  and  the  en- 
emy had  fled.  Olufsohn  stood  near,  flushed 
with  his  exertions  to  free  me  from  tlie  liorse. 
His  face  was  bloody  from  a  slight  wound,  but 


he  bad  rescued  tlie  flag  and  it  was  lying  near 
hint.  As  I  saw  diis  I  could  not  refrain  from 
tears.   Olu&ohn  thinking  I  was  troubled  for  the 

loss  of  my  horse,  said,  -  V,<-  eonsoled,  brother, 
i  liave  a  horse  for  you  when  wc  get  lo  our  regi- 
ment; but,  best  of  all,  we  have  the  flag,  and 
although  Cod  has  suffered  our  army  to  be  put 
to  flight,  let  us  praise  his  gracious  name  for  this 
one  mercy."  He  then  loosened  my  vest,  and 
we  found  that  the  ball  had  struck  just  over  the 
heart,  pressing:  against  the  flesh  and  causing 
great  pain,  but  inflicting  no  wound. 

I  was  in  despair.  My  horse  was  dead,  my 
foot  much  injured  by  the  fall,  the  enemy  was 
approaching,  and  I  .idviscd  Olufsohn  to  fly.  "I 
am  the  most  unlucky  person  in  the  world,"  I 
said,  "and  would  much  rather  die  than  live.** 
.My  comrade  wnnld  not  listen  to  thi.s,  but  lifted 
me  upon  his  horse.  Then  removing  the  fl.ig 
from  its  staff  he  \\' rapped  it  around  him,  and  we 
rode  quickly  away.  That  night  a  peasant  who 
knew  Olufsohn,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  concealer! 
us  from  the  enemy  and  gave  us  food  and  tiriiik. 
The  next  day  we  reached  our  regiment  in 
safety. 

Those  of  our  men  who  remained  after  this 
disastrous  battle  were  much  depressed  in  spirit 

As  we  rode  up  the  Colonel  said,  "Aii,  Olufsohn, 
is  that  yr-.!  ?  Cod  l  ie  thanked  tlut  I  see  another 
bnive  soidicr  aUvc.  But,  my  son,  the  liag  is 
lost— -the  flag  which  her  Majesty,  Queen  Chris- 
tina, gave  us  with  her  own  h  i;;  !  wli  ii  we  em- 
barked at  Calmar  for  this  unblcst  war.  Hoiv 
can  we  ever  again  enter  the  presence  of  our 
loyal  mistress  ?" 

*' ISe  of  ;;(((!  1  conracp,  IT"rr  Colonel."  said 
Olufsohn.  "it  is  not  so  iml  as  you  think.  Our 
noble  Queen  has  embroidered  a  beautiful  motto 
n;j(  n  our  baniur.  T'nd  \'.itli  us;'  aiul  God 
nerved' the  arm  of  my  comrade  and  myself  to 
rescue  the  lost  jewel.**  Then  he  unwrapi>ed  i!ic 
fl,ig  and  raised  it  high  over  his  head. 

When  the  CoU saw  the  precious  flag  he 
kissed  and  embraced  Olufsohn  and  said, ''  Erick- 
sohn,  who  once  bore  this  flag,  is  killed,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  more  worthy  to  bear  antl  to  de- 
fend it  than  you.  •  Good  luck  to  our  standard- 
bearer  !" 

Olufsohn  said  that  I,  his  German  comrade, 
had  also  risked  life  and  limb  to  rescue  tliis  ^^^•z^ 
and  was  equally  deserving  of  reward  with  him- 
self. But  after  the  Colonel  had  b^urd  him  relate 
all,  just  as  it  had  happened,  he  said  to  me, 
"You  are  a  rit^ht  brave  soldier,  my  son,  and  if 
you  go  on  as  you  liavc  begun,  you  will  not  long 
remain  unrewarded.  But  Hits  time  the  fortune 
of  war  was  with  Olufsohn,  and  he  mustbe  rec> 
ompensed  as  I  have  said." 
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'  CHAPTER  XVill. 

THB  LBTTOR  OOKTOfVZD. 

Now  I  began  to  be  at  varianrc  with  God  and 
man,  and  plunged  ever  deeper  jnto  my  wild  life, 
j    WIten  I  had  money  I  squandered  it  in  gaming 
and  drinking;  when  it  was  gone  I  often  suffered 
from  liiitt-r  want.    Now  I  would  despise  war 
because  I  Ijad  won  no  promotion  ;  now  an  insa- 
I    tiate  thirst  for  martial  glory  would  goad  me  on 
to  rl.Nk  r>ll  its  attainment.    O.ic  cliy  I  would  he 
wiiai  my  comrades  called  the  priiice  oC  good 
'    fellows ;  the  next  so  discontented  and  ndsan- 

thropic  as  to  shim  the  society  of  all. 
I        Oiufsohn's  good  afUicc  fell  upon  a  heedless 
I     ear.    I  avoided  liis  company  and  yet  1  could 
I    not  dislike  him,  for  I  saw  that  he  was  my  true 
!     friend,  while  my  other  comrades  were  only 
I     friendly  to  my  face.    A  third  time,  from  the 
I     success  of  Olufsohn  and  my  own  failure,  I  was 
I     to  learn  that  disaster  follows  tlie  godless,  even 
when  he  dreams  that  the  \>v\/x\  fur  which  he  has 
1     struggled  is  just  within  his  grasp. 
{       After  (he  fortunes  of  war  had  taken  us  up  and 
down  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany,  our 
1     regiment  was  at  length  joined  to  Uie  command 
of  Duke  Bernhard  \'on  Weimar.   On  the  9th 
of  August,  1638,  we  stood  before  the  little  vil- 
lage t-'f  Wittcnwcycr,  in  T!rc!5j:nu,  opposed  to 
the  imperial  and  Bavarian  forces  under  Count 
von  Gots  and  the  Duke  of  Savelli.  A  few  days 
before  our  regiment  had  won  great  praise  at  the 
!     village  of  Freisenhcim,  by  snrprfsini;;  the  impc- 
j     rial  guard  and  capturing  a  lieutenant  and  eigiit 
cavalry  soldiers.  Upon  the  mornmg  of  the  loth 
the  Duke  held  reHi^ions  services  in  the  camp, 
and  then  drew  up  his  soldiers  in  line  of  battle. 
Our  war-cry  was,  ''God  with  us;**  but  with  the 
French  and  our  other  foreign  allies,  who  could 
not  ppenk  German,  it  was '■  Emmanuel."  Tint 
!     of  the  imjjerial  soltlier.s  was  "Ferdinand!"" 
I       Before  the  battle  liad  raged  long  our  right 
i     wing  was  driven  back. 

We  withdrew,  slowly  at  first,  but  as  the  enemy 
pressed  closely  upon  us  our  retreat  ended  in  a 
rapid  Iflight  to  our  main  body.    On  the  flight  we 
came  to  a  wide  and  deep  Ijro  ik  with  steep 
j     banks,  which  at  this  place  tiows  into  the  Rhine, 
j    This  brook  was  swollen  by  recent  rains.  Over 
it  a  .slnne  bridge  led,  at  v,ho.=.c  cr.lrance  was  an 
ancient  tower  of  great  strength.    In  this  tower 
!     a  small  i>ody  of  French  infantry  was  posted. 
'     When  they  saw  us  fl\inf;  toward  the  bridge 
I      tlicy  were  alarmed,  and  abandoned  the  tower, 
.     so  as  to  be  Arst  across  the  stream,  and  were 
'     already  out  of  sight.   If  this  tower  were  not 
held  h\  our  forces,  the  enemy  would  take  it 
and  prevent  our  reserves  from  passing  the  bridge. 


When  Major-Ceneral  Taup.idel  found  the 
tower  deserted  he  was  very  angry  at  the  cow-  , 
ardly  French  soldiers,  and  cried,  in  a  knid  voices 
*'Thi3  tower  must  be  held  if  it  cost.'?  our  last 
man."  Olufsohn  wounded,  and  so  weakened 
from  toss  of  blood  that  he  could  scarcely  »t 
upon  his  horse,  was  near  the  Gener.d,  and  I 
was  Iiolding  the  brit!!c  of  my  comrade's  horse. 

'  Oiufsohn,"  said  the  General,  "you  are  a 
brave  man.   Throw  yourself  with  twenty  men  | 
into  this  tower,  and  for  Cod's  sake  hold  it  till 
our  reserves  are  united  to  tlie  main  body  across  | 
the  bridge,  otherwise  at}  is  lost  ! 

"Most  cheerfully  will  1  obey  your  command," 
replied  Olufsohn.  "Comrades,  wlio  of  you  will 
join  me?"  be  cried,  and  endeavored  to  dis- 
mount  from  his  horse.  Wbea  the  General 
remarked  liis  wounded  condition,  he  said,  "No, 
no,  standard-bearer,  you  arc  not  fit  for  this  , 
service.  Take  care  of  your  wounds  at  once,  or 
the  Duke  will  lose  one  of  bis  bravest  soldiers." 

The  enemy  pressed  nearer,  and  loud  above 
the  tumult  we  heard  tlieir  rallying  cry,  "  Ferdi- 
nand I  Ferdinand  I"  and  the  GeDeral  cried  out: 
"If  there  is  no  ofGcer  here  who  will  take  com-  I 
mand  of  this  tower  I  wi!I  do  it  myself." 

"That  must  not  be, '  said  Olufsohn.  "There 
may  be  no  officer  who  will  do  this  service,  but 
here  is  my  friend  and  rorarade,  Valentine  Gast. 
Give  him  twenty  of  our.s,  and,  upon  the  word 
of  a  Swedish  soldier,  you  can  find  no  man  in  ' 
the  whole  army  who  will  do  his  duly  better." 

"Ho,  dragoon,"  said  the  Gener.d,  "  I  n -tired 
your  bravery  yesterday,  when  your  regiment 
surprised  the  imperial  guards.  Would  you  be  | 
an  officer?  There  is  tlic  tower.  Hold  it  only 
half  an  hour,  till  our  scattered  forces  cross  the 
bridge,  and,  ujx>n  my  word  and  honor,  you  shall 
to-morrow  have  command  of  a  company.  Thirty 
thalers  to  every  mnn  who  will  vohanteLT  to  !  -'[i 
Gast  hold  the  tower!  Obey  his  comniauus 
if  he  were  myself."  i 

Instantly  twenty  men  sprang  from  their  horses, 
and  rushed  up  into  the  lower.  We  threw  o>T 
our  hats,  placed  our  muskets  at  the  port-holes, 
and  awaited  the  en  em}.  Then  our  comr.adcs 
passed  on  over  tlie  brirh^e,  Olufsohn  waving  his 
hand,  and  bidding  me  be  of  good  courage. 

I  felt  the  strength  of  a  thousand  men  h»  my 
single  arm.  As  1  heard  the  imjjcrial  triimpt'.s 
sounding,  and  saw  their  troops  advancing,  I 
could  have  shouted  for  joy.  My  heart  beat 
high  with  the  thought  that  the  goal  of  .ill  my 
hopes  and  longings  was  close  at  hand.  "Gt  d 
with  us,  comrades,"  I  cried.  "A  life  of  giory 
or  an  honorable  death  P' 

"  A  life  of  glory  or  an  honorable  death  1" 
echoed  every  voice,  none  dreaming  of  retreat  j 
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In  a  moment  the  imperial  forces  were  upon 
OS,  When  they  feuod  the  lower  ctoted,  and 

muskets  pointing  from  every  port-hole,  their 

leader  cried:  "You  scoundrels,  wo  offer  you 
quarter  if  you  will  give  up  the  tower.  But 
hasten,  or  you  will  all  be  put  to  the  sword.** 

"And  we  offer  you,  you  cowardly  rascals, 
powder  and  shot,  and  the  edge  of  the  sword! 
Fire,  comrades  !"  I  shouted  in  return. 

We  fifed,  and  the  captain  and  several  of  the 
men  ffll  from  their  horses. 

Then  the  imperial  soldiers  leaped  from  tlieir 
horses,  rushed  upon  the  bridge  with  axes  In 
their  hands,  and  threatened  to  hew  down  the 
door  of  the  tower.  We  ruslied  down  the  stairs, 
and  met  them  just  as  the  door  fell  in.  There 
was  now  an  end  of  shootiog.    Man  against 

m.iii.  we  fell  upon  e.icli  otlier.  and  foMijIit  liniu! 
to  hand.  We  first  beat  our  enemies  over  the 
head  with  muslcets,  but  as  they  came  nearer 
daggers,  lists,  and  teeth  came  into  pl^} .  Each 
grasped  his  adversary  around  the  body,  and 
sought  to  lift  him  up,  and  throw  him  into  the 
stream  below.  Many,  in  felling,  dragged  down 
their  adversary  with  them,  and  the  next  day 
several  liodies  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
firmly  clasped  in  each  other's  arms — that  last 
terrible  grapple  not  being  loosed  even  in  death. 

While  we  fonc^ht  a  terrific  thunder-storm 
arose.  The  earth  trembled  beneath  the  shock 
of  the  loudest  artillery  of  heaven,  and  darkness, 
relieved  only  now  and  then  by  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning,  enveloped  us.  Still,  rccnrdless  of  the 
rage  of  the  elements,  we  fought  with  ever- 
increasing  desperation.  The  more  horrible  it 
bccirne,  the  more  fiercely  rn;ied  the  liaiflc  th'r.st 
within  me.  I  fought  blindly,  recklessly,  not 
knowing  that  half  my  comrades  had  fallen 
around  me. 

At  Ien<;th  one  of  my  men  fell  close  l>y  my 
side.  As  I  sought  to  lift  him  up  he  said,  feebly, 
"Secretary,  you  will  receive  your  captain's  com- 
mission in  paradise.  Let  me  there  be  your 
corpornl.  Meanwhile.  I  will  go  to  prepare  quar- 
ters lor  you."  So  saying,  he  pointed  to  a  band 
of  Croats  who  were  crossing  Che  swollen  stream 
to  atfack  us. 

I  now  heard  my  comrade,  who  felt  that  his 
last  how  had  come,  pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
receive  his  spirit.  Then  an  imperial  soldier 
c.ime  up,  placed  his  font  up>on  the  wounded 
man's  breast,  raised  his  dagger  to  give  the  fatal 
thrust,  but  paused  to  listen  to  the  prayer.  When 

the  amen  wns  spoken,  he  jilnn^ed  the  dagger 
to  the  heart  of  the  already  dying  man. 

The  Croats  now  advanced  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  made  short  work  of  it,  shooting 
down  one  after  another  of  my  men  with  pistols, 


till  I  alone  was  left.  As  my  musket  had  1  ccn 
knoclced  from  my  hands,  and  my  sword  broken 
in  pieces,  I  could  make  no  defense;  so  I  turned 
and  rushed  upstairs  into  the  tov.-er,  where  I  had 
seen  a  battlc-ax  hanging  upon  the  wall.  Seizing 
this,  I  resolved  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as 
possible. 

The  imperin!  soldiers  followed  mc,  niul  a 
mocking  voice  cried,  "Will  you  now  accept 
quarter,  fdlow  ?** 

!  recognized  the  voice,  and  Saw  before  me 
Captain  Paradeisert 

*'God  be  thanked  that  I  live  to  see  Uiis  day ! 
You  or  1 1"  I  cried,  and  lifted  the  az  high  alMve 
my  head. 

But  before  I  could  reach  the  man  I  haled, 
another  soldier  came  twhind  me,  beat  me  upon 

the  Iiead  with  a  musket,  and  I  fell  senseless  to 
tlie  floor.  Then  Paradeiscr  and  his  comrades 
(ell  upon  me,  plundered  me,  and  stripped  nearly 
all  the  clothes  from  my  body.  Thinking  me 
dead,  tliey  tlien  lifted  me  i:p,  and  tbrev  me 
over  the  tower  wall  into  tlie  stream. 

Here  I  came  to  myself,  but  dared  not  venture 
out  because  the  enemy  was  so  near.  By  ding- 
ing to  a  willow-busli  I  was  enabled  to  keep  my 
head  out  of  water.  1  he  emperor's  soldiers  did 
not  go  forward  as  I  had  hoped,  but  stood  anx- 
iously deliheratin:^  and  ^azinc^  over  the  plain  to 
the  left.  1  knew  the  reason  of  this  deLny,  when 
I  heard,  ringing  out  loud  and  clear,  our  own 
ral^ping  cry:  "God  witli  us!  God  with  us! 
Emmanuel  ?  Kmmanue!  !'' 

General  Rosa  and  the  Count  of  Na-ssau  had 
driven  bade  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  the 
Du',<c,  who  C'lnin-iaiidcd  the  renter,  had  for- 
tunately brought  his  reserves  over  the  bridge, 
.ind,  uniting  them  to  our  right  wing,  had  driven 
the  imperial  soldiers  from  the  field. 

Thou'^li  the  enemy  had  retreated,  they  had 
left  a  considerable  force  to  hold  the  lower,  and 
I  did  not  dare  venture  from  my  hiding-place. 

At  length  the  Duke  was  sole  master  of  the 
field,  and  I  heard  from  afar  our  soncr  of  vic- 
tory—the  124th  Psalm.  The  force  in  the  tower 
began  silently  to  retire^  and  then  my  courage 
rose.  I  had  been  almost  in  despair,  for  I  knew 
that  I  could  not  hold  out  much  longer. 

But  some  retreating  Croats  saw  me  clinging 
to  the  willow-bush,  and  dragged  me  forth.  They 
beat  me  almost  to  death,  and,  ].l.!cing  their 
spears  to  my  breast,  were  alxjut  to  plunge  them 
in  my  heart,  when  oneof  tiiem  cried  out,  ''Hold, 
he  is  an  offirrcr.  I  saw  him  to-day  in  command 
of  the  tower.  We  may  obtain  a  heavy  ransom 
for  him." 

So  they  bound  me  as  I  was»  placed  me  upon 
a  horse,  and  bore  me  swiftly  away. 
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THE  SOCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  DIVORCE. 


MA  RRI  AGE  is  one  of  those  divine  ordinan- 
ces wliich  islimited  to  no  country  ordispen- 

sation.  \v1iir!i  La*?  mr»st  vitnl  rtl.iti()ii<  to  the  moral 
r.ud  spiritual,  and  even  immoriai  destinies  of  the 
race,  and  is  therefore  properly  subject  to  the 
Divine  will  and  l.iw.  T5nt  it  is  7i\^n  in  institnttnn 
having  most  intimate  conncctioD  with  the  safety 
and  wdlare  of  the  state,  and  therefore  must  of 
necessity  I/j  subject  tO  control  aodrejrul.itinn  by 
civil  law.  TIk'i  c  are  not  very  many  who  have 
become  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  an  institu- 
tion, so  vitally  related  to  the  welftre  of  society, 
can  1  L  Icfl  wholly  to  the  will  .md  caprice  of  indi- 
viduals. There  is,  however,  a  vcrj-  considerable 
school  of  writers  wiio  maintain  that  it  should  be 
"tr:\iii:n-.lcd  "  by  as  few  laws  as  possible,  and 
that  l>oth  entranre  into  the  married  state,  nrd 
exit  from  it,  ought  to  be  left  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  Ireedom  of  individuals  ;*  that  it  is  a 
mere  civil  and  individual  contract,  and  the 
terms  of  the  contract  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
parties  themselves.  Perhaps  but  few  are  willing 
to  state  the  theory  so  boldly  as  this,  but  this  is 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  much  that  is  "-aid  ofilic 
tyranny  of  marriage  laws,  and  of  the  demands 
for  increased  iadlities  ibr  divorce. 

While  there  is  at  present  not  much  danger  of 
tl'esc  extreme  views  obtrtininj^  very  general 
adoption,  yet  tlieir  inriuence  is  at  this  moment 
very  widely  felt  in  American  and  English  society. 
They  are  de]>!<jC)  I'ini,'  the  solemnity  and  s.i- 
credness  of  the  marriage  contract;  they  arc 
leading  multitudes  to  look  lightly  on  the  force 
and  sii^'.iiicancc  of  the  niarri.ige  vows  ;  fiiciti> 
ties  afforded  for  obtain  in  i:j  relensc  from  lhc<:c  ob- 
ligations, and  familiarity  with  the  frequency  of 
separations  and  divorces,  are  leadinjer  husbands 
and  wivc^,  and  even  those  <  n^mplating  mar- 
ri.nge,  to  admit  10  themselves  the  practicability 
of  separation  as  a  retnedy  for  disappointment  or 
for  domestic  disagreement  and  hardship.  Wliile 
multitudes  ^vould  I  c  startled  at  the  announce- 
ment that  m.irriage  is  to  be  left  to  the  freedom 
of  individuals,  and  is  to  be  without  law,  thc  v  are 
not  startled  at  the  frequency  and  facility  of  di- 
vorce, which  is  silently  undermining  the  foun- 
d.itions  of  the  whole  institution,  and  practically 
reducing  the  marriage  contract  to  one  of  con- 
venience and  pleasure,  to  be  continued  or  dis- 
continued at  the  will  of  the  parlies. 

It  is  evident  that  an  institution  of  such  vital 
rcl.uions  can  not  be  left  without  the  restraints 
and  regulations  of  law.  If  there  were  no  con- 
sequences of  marriage,  if  it  were  only  a  matter 
of  convenience  and  pleasure  between  two  indi> 
viduals,  the  State  could  well  enough  afibrd  to  let 


it  alone.  Put  marrhgc  is  the  parent  of  families, 
is  the  creator  of  nations,  is  the  conservator  of 
morals  and  of  patrioHsm,  is  the  educator  of  dt- 

i7.cn.s,  and  is  in  a  thousand  ways  connected  with 
the  safctv  .md  welfare  of  tlie  sith>i"rts  v, ^nm 
government  is  bound  to  protect.  It  must  there- 
fore be  rei^lated  by  law,  and  the  question  is 

(inly  how  miicli  and  how  far  slioah!  the  law  ir.- 

terposc  its  guards  and  restraints.  For  ourself 
we  would  answer  fhfs  question  fay  saying  that, 

of  course,  the  more  nearly  civil  taw  conforms  to 
the  will  and  law  o{  God  in  this  rrise,  the  better 
will  the  solemnity  and  sanctity  of  marriage  be 
maintained,  the  better  will  the  purity  and  sta* 
bility  of  society  1c  ]>rescrvLd,  and  the  b.citcr 
will  the  interests  of  the  married  p.irties,  of  their 
offspring,  and  of  society  at  large  l>c  siibscr^-ed. 
The  object  of  all  laws  of  the  State  is  the  pro 
tection  of  its  snlijccts,  both  individually  and 
<  collectively,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  State  to 
save  its  individual  subjects  from  oppression, 
from  peculiar  hardships  even,  so  far  as  this  cin 
be  done  without  incurring  risk  of  a  greater  evil 
to  her  subjects  collectively.  Ea.sy  divorce  might 
often  work;  admirably  for  a  few  iudividuats,  but 
firilitv  and  frequency  of  divorce  must  work  ruin 
to  society.  The  very  least  that  civil  law  ought 
to  do  in  creating  guards  and  restraints  over  this 
institution  maylje  arranged  under  the  fdlowing 
heads : 

ist.  The  Stale  should  aim  in  aii  iaws,  and  all 
its  treatment  of  this  great  interest,  to  preserve 

tlic  snleniiiltv  and  dignity  of  the  estate  of  ni.ir- 
riage.  To  this  end  the  statute  law  should,  as 
far  as  practicable,  prevent  all  hasty,  secret,  ille- 
gal, and  irresponsible  marriages.  The  State  kas 
the  right  to  know  who  and  how  many  enter  info 
this  relation,  the  age,  and  legal  qualifications  of 
the  parties.  All  marriages  should  take  place 
only  under  the  license  of  tlie  Slitc.  And  yet 
in  many  of  our  States  there  is  almost  absolutely 
no  law  on  the  subject  of  entering  into  marri,ic;e. 
In  many  places  men  and  women,  known  and  un- 
known, publicly  and  i^rivately,  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  without  signature,  without  Mvit- 
ness,  without  identification,  clandestinely  or  oth* 
erwise,  .'ire  .illowcd  to  enter  into  this  state  wit!i- 
ont  let  or  hnndorance.  In  other  .States,  the  whole 
bunieii  of  .iscertaining  the  marriageability  of  the 
parties,  and  the  respectability  of  tbe  l^ality  of 
the  man-;ai;e.  ii  most  nb'^urdly  thrown  upon  the 
clergjraan  who  performs  the  ceremony.  Such 
a  state  of  things  tends  in  advance  to  demoralize 
society  on  this  subject.  The  Sta'e  L;ives  it  no 
attention,  does  rmthinj;  to  dignify  and  indicite 
the  true  iionor  of  marriage,  docs  uotliing  to 
identify  Aie  parlies  for  the  sake  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  coranmaity.  It  gives  the 
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friends  of  die  innocent  and  nnsuspecting  no 

opjXMtunity  to  detect  and  expose  profligate  de- 
signs. It  treats  marriage  so  lightly  that  the 
people  soon  learn  to  look  upon  it  with  the  same 
levity,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  if  the  parties 
to  hasty  and  ill-assorted  unions,  after  tlietr 
plans  are  accomplished,  easily  slide  into  the 
current  of  divorce ;  and  vlien,  as  is  so  widely 
the  case,  the  divorce  itself  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained, no  wonder  that  in  time  we  have  an  in- 
creasing multitude  of  hasty  and  ill-assorted 
unions. 

2.  With  regard  to  divorce  itself,  there  nre 
three  aspects  in  which  the  legislator  should 
view  it   First,  there  may  be  injustice  and  great 

individual  wrong  in  the  marriage  itself.  There 
may  have  been  certain  obstacles  cxistincj  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  fraudulently  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  even  obstacles 
unknown  citlier  part\-,  siifl'iclcnt  to  vitiate  liie 
contract.  For  frauds  or  vital  mistakes  in  tlie 
marriage  itself,  the  State  certainly  has  the  right 
of  interference  for  the  protection  of  its  subjects. 
Hence  jurists  are  nearly  all  agreed  that  certain 
causes  invalidate  the  marriage  from  the  begin- 
ninsr.  and  several  of  tbe  States  make  provisions 
for  this.  Most  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
others,  provide  that,  on  account  of  forbidden 
consanguinity,  insufficiency  of  age,  lunacy,  or 
idiocy  of  one  of  the  parties  existing  before  mar- 
riac^e,  forro  or  fraud  tised  to  obtain  conspnt.  etc., 
the  court,  on  sufficient  proof,  may  declare  the 
marriage  void  from  the  beginning. 

Secondly,  even  when  adultery  is  not  charged, 
therp  mav  undoul>lcdly  be  cases  where  tlie  law 
should  interfere  for  tlie  protection  of  oppressed 
and  wronged  citizens.  Certain  cases  of  intoler- 
able hardship,  of  violent  and  shameful  treat- 
ment, of  abuse  and  tDdignity,'of  habitual  drunk- 
enness, of  convicted  crime  and  lonw  imprison- 
ment, of  willfnl  and  continued  desertion,  and  of 
other  ffjons.  conduct  which  ruins  ail  the  moral 
purposes  of  marriage,  evidently  call  lor  the  in- 
terposition of  the  civil  law.  And  in  such  cases 
the  State,  by  virtue  of  tliat  authority  by  whirh 
she  protects  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the 
public  order  of  her  citixens,  may  justly  separate 
the  husband  and  wife,  and  deliver  the  oppressed 
party  from  all  lejjal  ric,dits  and  claims  held  by 
the  oppressor,  liut  the  State  is  not  hereby 
justified  in  granting  absolute  divorce.  It  may 
and  siiould  decree  a  Irt^itl  separation,  because 
the  marriage  contract  is  a  legal  contract ;  but  it 
is  more  than  a  legal  contract,  it  is  a  divinely 
appointed  joining  together  of  God,  and  what 
God  has  joined  topjpfher  let  not  man  put  asun- 
der, except  as  God  himself  declares  the  union 
annulled.  The  State  may  declare  null  and  void 

v,.i.  xxviir  — 


the  legal  claims  of  a  wrong-doer  over  the  op- 

jiressed  party,  for  the  Slate  is  tO  a  great  extent 
the  creator  and  preserver  of  these  legal  claims. 
Tlie  power  of  the  State  in  these  cases  justly  ex- 
tends to  a  divorce  «  mmsa  «t  tkervy  and  no  far- 
ther. Beyond  this  the  divine  law  prevail?.  The 
State  goes  too  far  when  for  such  causes  it  de- 
clares such  a  dissolotlon  of  the  bond  as  permits 
either  of  the  parties  to  marry  again  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  other.  This  limitation  is  not  only 
required  by  the  divine  law,  but  we  are  satisfied 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  tlie  sanrf'tv  of  marriage  and  the  purity  and 
safety  of  society.  Absolute  divorces  for  causes 
of  this  kind  is  exactly  what  is  now  demoralizing 
.society,  and  is  the  evil  that  is  awaking  alarm  in 
thoughtful  minds.  The  law  of  scparaf-on  only 
may  bear  heavily  on  a  limited  number  of  indi- 
viduals, but  less  heavily  of  coarse  than  the  evil 
from  which  it  delivers  them,  or  they  would  not 
seek  the  remedy,  while  no  human  laws  can  avert 
entirely,  even  from  innocent  persons,  the  conse- 
quences of  wrong  doing  by  others  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  hard.ship  of  the  individual  is  a  vast 
less  evil  than  would  be  the  demoralization  of 
marriage  from  frequency  of  absolute  divorce  to 
society  at  large. 

3.  There  remains  the  third  ground  for  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  State ;  namely,  the 
right  of  the  State  to  annul  absolutely  the  mar- 
riacrc,  when  its  whole  moral  stL;nificancc  has 
been  subverted  by  connubial  intidelily.  On 
this  ground  all  are  agreed,  and  the  laws  of  man 
are  sanctioned  by  the  higher  laws  of  God.  But 
here  still  are  cirave  questions  which  we  have 
not  space  to  discuss,  and  on  which  we  can  only 
affirm  our  own  conviction ;  first,  that  the  biw 
shonld  be  eqii.illy  emphatic  in  condemnin::  rpn- 
nubial  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  husband  as 
on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and,  secondly,  that  a 
divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  by  which  the 
marriage  is  utterly  dissolved,  should  cither  con- 
fer the  right  of  remarriage  only  on  the  innocent 
person,  or  the  statute  law  shonld  make  provision 
for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  adultery  ; 
othenvise  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  danger  of 
inducing  the  commission  of  adultery  as  a  means 
of  dissolving  a  hated  marriage,  and  bringing 
abotit  a  union  with  a  ne\Y  and  preferred  partner. 

Such  protection  and  interference  we  believe 
are  demanded  of  the  State  for  the  preservation 
of  the  sacredness  of  this  vital  institution,  and 
for  the  triiardianship  of  her  own  subjects  from 
oppression  and  fraud.  She  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  all  marriages  shall  be  matters  of 
puldirltv,  and  shall  be  known  to  the  State. 
She  has  the  right  to  declare  marriages  accom- 
plished through  fraud  and  force,  or  deception, 
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null  and  void;  in  certain  cnscs  of  peculiar 
liardabip  sutd  sutTering,  she  has  the  right  to 
Intetpose  for  ti:c  yirotcction  wnd  reKef  of  her 
suffering  subjects,  so  far  as  to  deliver  the  suf- 
ferer from  tl;e  le;^;tl  ri;;1its  ntid  claims  of  tlic 
oppressor;  and  in  cases  of  connul)ial  inAdelity 
she  has  th«  right  to  declare  the  marriage  con- 
tract obliterated,  and  the  injured  party  abso- 
lutely free.  Beyond  this  she  has  no  right  to 
go;  less  than  this  docs  not  sufScicntly  guard 
this  institution  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
peace  and  onler  of  society,  as  well  as  with  the 
litghest  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  race. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  these  views  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  certain  re- 
formers, and  will  draw  only  a  sm'le  from  some 
who  like  to  be  recognized  as  the  "advanced" 
thinlters  of  the  age.  Yet  we  are  convinced  that 
ihc  I.i'.vs  (if  ^o^^  are  llie  wisest  nn.l  best  in  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others,  and  that  the  laws  of 
Cod  can  not  be  broken  by  States,  any  more 
than  by  individuals,  without  consequences  of 
evil  as  mucli  more  serious  and  far-reaching,  as 
the  State  is  greater  than  tlie  individual.  God's 
law  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is  not 
arbitrary,  but  wise  and  good,  growing'out  of  the 
necessities  and  relations  of  the  marriage  insti- 
tution to  society.  The  world  is  not  so  young 
that  we  have  not  had  ample  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  this  matter,  and  history  con- 
tains abundant  warning  and  admonition.  We 
need  not  stop  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
solemn  warnings  of  Frcncli  Instory,  and  to  sec 
how  intimately  social  decacicnce  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  marriage  are  associated.  When  the 
French  Revolution  swept  away  the  usages  of 
ages  and  the  sanctify  of  religion,  its  sj^ecin!  war 
secfned  against  the  marriage  contract;  and  six 
thousand  divorces  are  said  to  have  taken  place, 
in  the  city  of  Paris  alone,  in  the  space  of  two 
years  .nnd  three  months.  From  this  I'earful 
shock  French  society  has  scarcely  yet  begun 
to  recover,  and  Paris  still  retains  her  notorious 
preeminence  as  the  most  licentious  city  of  the 
world. 

liut  llie  lessons  of  antiquity  are  better,  liecause 
worked  out  on  a  hrger  scale,  and  exhibiting 
more  clearly  the  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quences of  a  disregard  of  these  inviolable  social 
laws.  Greece  and  Rome  for  ages  shame  our 

Christian  licentionsncss.  Roman  iil)ilosophcTS, 
poets,  and  s.itirists  liold  up  to  jjiihlic  scr)rti  ar.d 
indignation  doctrines  less  latitudinarian  th-an  are 
taught  in  our  own  days,  and  foretell,  with  vivid 
distim:  tiiess,  llie  certain  ruin  lliat  evcntuallv  came 
from  a  wanton  abuse  of  a  liberty  of  divorce 
whidi  did  not  greatly  exceed  ours.  The  Insti- 
tutions of  Romulus  made  the  maniage  union 


indissoluble.  Three  hundred  vears  afitrward, 
Uie  Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the  husband  the 
freedom  of  divorce ;  yet  the  Republic  had  ex- 
isted five  hundred  years,  when  the  first  instance 
of  divorce  occurred,  and  the  experimenter  was 
loaded  with  public  opprobrium.  But  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  law  that  gave 
to  the  husband  power  to  dissolve  the  marriage 
almost  at  will,  struclc  its  first  blow  by  producing 
a  state  of  things  wherein  the  Roman  daughters 
'  would  not  enter  into  legitimate  marriage  at  alL 
Tlie  marriaj^o  was  simjilv  ;nftri\-<L  and  the  wife 
never  came  "  into  the  hand  of  her  husband.'' 
While  this  system  prevailed  almost  universally 
among  the  plebdUM,  Its  inflaencehad  theeffinrt 
of  producint;  anion;?  the  patricians  a  sf.ite  of 
things  in  whici)  the  marriage  contract  might  be 
dissolved  by  either  one  of  the  parties.  So  uai- 

versal  was  tiie  ciistnm  of  Inftrrcd  marriages 
among  the  plebeians,  which  the  husband  could 
and  did  set  aside  at  his  pleasure,  and  so  com- 
mon and  alarming  were  the  voluntai}'  divorces 
among  the  ])atri(  ians,  that  Augustus  made  sev- 
eral powerful  attempts  to  put  some  restraint  on 
the  fiicility  of  these  separations.  But  it  was 
too  late,  and  his  laws  and  decrees  were  Over- 
powered by  the  prevailing;  corrtiption  of  man- 
ners. The  nation  perished,  "utterly  corrupted 
in  its  own  corrvption.'* 

Gibbon,  certainly  no  bigot  in  this  matter,  tells 
the  results  of  this  freedom  in  a  few  emphatic 
words:  "When  the  Roman  matrons  Ijecane 
the  equal  and  voluntary  companions  of  tlieir 
lords,  a  n<«w  jurisprudence  was  introduced— 
liiat  marriage,  like  otlicr  partnerships,  might  be 
dissolved  by  the  abdication  of  one  of  the  asso- 
ciates.  In  three  centuries  of  pn>speritv  and 
corruption,  this  principle  was  enlarged  to  fre- 
quent practice  and  pernicious  abuse.  I'assion, 
interest,  or  caprice  suggested  daily  motives  for 
the  dissolution  of  marriaq;e.  A  word,  a  sisn,  a 
message,  a  letter,  the  mandate  of  a  freedman, 
dedared  the  separation.  The  most  tender  of 
human  connections  was  degraded  to  a  transient 
society  of  profit  or  pleasure.  .  .  A  specious 
theory  is  compuUd  by  this  free  and  perf^it  ex- 
fierimemtt  v^kk  dmwttraits  that  the  lAerty 
of  divorce  4m  emtr^Hte  to  kappintts  and 
virtue" 

One  would  hardly  sup|x>se  that  this  "specious 

theory "  would  need  to  be  confuted  by  actual 
i  historical  experiment.  It  ou^ht  to  apparent 
j  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  that  liberty  and  ^icilisy 
of  divorce,  so  for  from  "contributing  to  happi- 
nr.s.s  and  virtue"  must  of  necessity  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  both.  Remove  leg:il 
restraints  and  social  disgrace  from  these  se]>- 
arations,  and  they  would  be  needlessly  multi- 
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plied  a  thousand-fold ;  the  sacredncss,  tlic 
stability,  the  moral  significance  of  the  union 
would  be  at  an  end;  tiiousands  would  never 
enter  the  marriage  retation  at  all,  thousands 

more  would  treat  tlic  relation  as  lightly  as  any 
other  mere  matter  of  caprice  or  passion ;  all 
love,  all  mutual  confidence,  all  forbearing  one 
another  in  love,  all  the  moral  effect  and  disci- 
pline from  the  conviction  of  the  all  Iml  irrevoca- 
ble force  of  the  vow  of  union,  would  be  lost  out 
of  society;  trifling  disputes,  instead  of  being 
healed,  would  be  inflamed  and  allowed  to  in- 
crease and  gather  till  they  would  Jforce  the  final 
plunge. 

Facility  of  separaUon  is  a  two-edged  sword 

in  its  destructive  |)ower  on  society.  It  removes 
from  the  married  pair  the  wholesome  moral 
effiect  of  restraint  and  discipline,  which  arises 
from  the  consideration  that  the  union  between 
lliem  is  irrevoca^i!e,  that  they  are  to  live  toifether, 
adapt  themselves  to  each  other,  overcome  little 
differences  of  temper,  grow  into  one  spirit,  and 
build  up  in  their  own  little  circle  a  home  of 
happiness  and  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
husband  and  wife  are  perpetually  admitting  to 
themselves  the  possilrflity  of  separation,  the 
\  cry  facility  of  a  dissolution  is  a  temptation  to 
resort  to  it,  even  ia  cases  of  mere  domestic 
disagreement,  in  the  haste  and  passion  of  a 
transient  dispute,  and  many  would  msdce  the 
fatal  plunge  under  a  momentary  aijgravation, 
probably  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
repenting  tlieir  folly. 

But  facility  of  se[)aration  necessarily  <!ra\vs 
after  it  the  possibility  of  marrying  with  the 
premeditated  intention  of  terminating  the  union 
after  a  limited  time,  and  thus  a  &tal  blow  is 
struck  to  the  whole  mcanin*^  and  sanrtlt}-  of 
marriage.  For  if,  when  the  union  is  formed,  it 
is  not  intended  and  fully  expected  to  be  a  life- 
union,  what  is  the  marriage  but  a  formal  and 
recognr-^cd  prostitution  ?  Ex.ici'y  t'lis  point  '.vns 
reached  in  Roman  demotali^aioii,  and  titen 
came  the  end.  So  old  Sims  in  Terence  repre- 
sents, that  there  can  be  no  great  liarm  if  a 
young  man,  where  it  seems  to  be  convenient, 
marry  a  lady  whom  he  does  not  love:  "You 
need  not  be  aliald  to  take  her.  If  you  find  you 
do  not  like  her,  you  will  only  have  to  give  Iier 
up."  Not  to  reprobate  and  detest  such  pre- 
tended marriages,  is  to  jastiiy  the  sensualism 
of  every  libertine.  Sa\  s  an  English  writer,  who 
is  by  no  means  illiberal  in  his  views  on  this 
subject,  "No  persons  of  high  and  pure  mind 
can  ever  intend  not  to  reprobate,  not  to  detest, 
not  to  express  disgust,  at  'temporary  unions,' 
intended  to  I>e  temporary  from  the  first ;  but  if 
unlimited  divorce  is  to  be  permitted,  and  is  not 


to  be  resented,  we  lose  all  right  to  judge  or 
reprove  any  union  which  covers  Itself  by  tlie 
mere  word  '  marriage.'  For  though  we  may  be 
cleariy  convinced  tiut  it  is  intended  to  be  tem- 

porary,  we  have  never  a  right  to  assert  it  while 
the  parties  keep  their  own  counsel."  The  pur- 
pose may,  indeed,  be  that  of  only  one  of  the 
parties,  unknown  to  the  other,  and  the  whole 

marriage,  as  far  as  he  or  .she  is  concerned,  be 
only  a  l>ase  fraud  and  deception  of  other  parties. 
Thus  would  be  undermined  the  foundation  of 
all  domestic  virtue  and  happiness.  What  parent 
could  feel  tlte  least  .security  in  giving  his  daugh- 
ter into  hands  that  may  cost  her  off  at  pleasure, 
or  to  a  husband  who,  at  the  very  time,  may  mean 
that  the  union  shall  lie  only  teniiiorary?  Wh.it 
bride  would  feel  the  joy  of  confiding  and  hoping 
love  on  entering  into  a  union  that  may  soon  be 
repudiated  ? 

But  our  article  is  growing  too  long.  \Vc 
Imve  said  enougli  to  indicate  how  vitally  tlie 
sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion is  linked  with  the  purity,  happiness,  and 
safety  of  society.  Cod  foresaw  this  frf>m  (he 
beginning,  and  prescribed  for  llie  very  first  pair, 
the  only,  perpetual,  and  irrevocable  law,  that 

can  adequately  [jtTarfl  and  preserve  this  institu- 
tion. If  there  be  a  truth  beyond  all  question, 
where  God's  law,  social  experience,  the  uniform 
record  of  our  species,  the  inevitable  and  horrid 
resiihs  of  il.s  violation,  every  source  of  testi- 
mony, warning,  and  appeal  concur,  it  is  the 
sacredness  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  the  na« 
tional  decline  which  attends  a  tolerated  disre- 
gard or  facile  rupture  of  its  divine  constitution. 
♦•From  the  beginning  of  the  creation  God  made 
them  male  and  female.  For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  (eave  his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to 
his  wife ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh. 
What  tiierefbre  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
not  man  put  asunder.* 


Where  the  predisposition  or  susceptibility 

exists,  a  ])Ook  read,  at  the  ri-lit  time  often  ^ivcs 
an  abiding  complexion  to  the  character,  or  a 
lifelong  direction  to  the  £iculties.  The  delight 
with  which  Pope,  when  a  schoolboy,  read 
O^ilby's  Homer,  resulted  in  our  English  Iliad  ; 
and  the  copy  of  the  "Fairy  (^ueen  "  which 
Cowley  found  on  the  window-seat  of  his  mother's 
room  committed  li'ni  to  jiDelry  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  Alex.ander  Murray  used  to  ascribe 
tlie  first  awakening  of  his  polyglottal  propensi- 
ties to  the  specimens  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
many  tonfities  in  Salmotrs  Geography;  and 
James  Wilson  was  made  a  naturalist  by  the  gift 
of  »  Three  Hundred  Wonderful  Animals." 
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MARQUETT£*$  GRAVE. 

A  LITTU  wlule— but  yet  a  litde  whiles 

And  I  shall  know  if  my  poor  life  has  solved 
The  riUdle  of  its  mortal  destiuies ! 
I  *ve  striven  hard  with  a  nun'k  strong  resolve- 
But  not  a*;  mie  wlio  Irnstcd  in  him-elf— 
Proud,  confident,  as  who  should  say :  "  I  am  I 
And  of  my  own  strenfth  I  will  find  a  way. 
Or  make  one  in  this  stuliNnrn  wiMl-i  iicss I 
Defiant  of  the  praise  or  blame  of  men, 
And  of  the  natural  forces  which  do  hide 
In  al!  (ilritructiotis— and  the  sl-ltcI  jjowcrs 
That  dwell  in  darkness,  or  enthroned  sit 
On  worlds  of  light  mid  seas  of  hyaline  r* 
But  I  li.u  c  ^Jlriven  as  a  soldier  strives, 
To  be  ot>cdicn(  to  his  captain's  word. 
Trusting  in  him,  and  in  his  own  good  sword^ 
And  lir  iveries  (  f  nature;  humbly  true, 
But  feeling  more  and  more  each  day  I  live, 
That  mine  is  not  the  strength  the  battle  wins, 
Alth  ngh  my  heart  and  arm  are  in  the  fight, 
And  my  calm  soul  doth  make  the  scheme  of  war. 

At  fifty  I  looked  back  upon  my  days, 
A  half  a  century  of  completed  work  I 
And  to  my  aool  I  said,  '*This  harvest  *8  thine  1 

Thine  arc  these  golden  fichk  that  how  their  lieads. 

Resplendent  to  the  sun's  bright  beams ;  and  man. 

For  whom  tboa,  toiling  oft  in  vain,  and  oft 

Xot  vainly,  tho'  he  laughed  to  scorn 

Thy  delvitigs  in  the  rock,  and  on  the  sand. 

Thy  sowing  on  the  stony  grornid,  and  arid  soil, 

In  ignorance  of  thy  purpusc  and  high  aim, 

Shall  ne'erthelcss  draw  bounteous  firuits,  and  stores 

Of  grain,  all  ripened  in  the  smile  of  God, 

"Hnw  thnt  thy  hrirvc«^ting>  arc  surely  made." 

I  meant  it  not  in  pride,  but  i  wxs  proud ! 

And  Aroitgh  it  an  the  great  large  eye  of  sdC 

r<;ir>s;)iciiniis  shone,  although  I  knew  it  not. 

I  was  the  Lord  of  my  own  life,  I  thot^ht,  ^ 

And  what  I  did,  or  well  or  ill,  was  mine. 

And  mine  the  praise,  or  mine  the  blame  of  all ! 

'T  was  very  natural,  and  its  naturalness 

Did  blind  me  to  the  vision  of  its  sin. 

l*'or  what  am  I,  O  loi  il  ?    Of  notliing  worth*— 

A  weed  upon  (he  wall,  poor,  pour  wccU 

At  best,  whose  life  b  a  mere  sufferance ; 

Who,  when  al!  is  done,  as  dotie  it  nearly  i»— 

Ah,  yes  J  I  know  it  by  these  sweet  voices* 

These  eslllngs  to  me  ki  die  moonlight  hoar. 

And  in  the  silence  of  the  lonc!y  u<  i.'ds, 
And  by  the  comings  and  the  vanishings 
Of  angeb,  half  revealed  in  robes  of  frinte. 
And  bursts  of  glory  like  a  rain  of  gold. 
Out  of  the  darkness  when  I  can  not  sleep ! 
^id  Of  I  fiel  it  round  abovt  my  hearty 
Which  heaves  in  mighty  throhs  against  thebara 
Of  these  old  tottering  walls,  to  get  away 
From  its  ton|&  long  imptisonment  on  earth  1 
And  so  when  all  is  done,  and  the  array 
Of  figures  added  up  which  make  the  sum 
Compleie  of  my  poor  life,  that  seems  «o  laife 


To  me  its  owner,  conscious  of  its  days — 
And  is  so  small— that  but  for  God's  promise 
He  would  not  make  a  blot  of  any  man 
That  lived  and  strove  to  do  his  sovereign  WiH, 
Telling  how  he  doth  count  the  very  hairs 
Of  every  head  ttiat  bows  to  Jcstis*  aam^ 

T  should  despair  of  any  after-life  ; 

Seeing  so  insignificant  and  mean  i 

TMs  mortal  life  most  be,  to  him  who  holds 

The  Universal  Ix-'ing  in  his  hands — 

Vast  worlds  that  people  the  immensities !  i 

The  orbs  and  galairks  that  swhn  in  space— 

Leviathans  of  the  firnianicnt's  great  deeps  ?  ' 

The  awful  sense  of  this  huge  weight  of  things,  I 

How  often  bi  my  gloom  has  it  uploomed,  | 

Vaster  and  vaster,  all  above,  around. 

Till  in  its  dread  omnipotence  it  seemed  ' 

To  crush  me  lilte  a  gnat  to  nothingness ! 

Hut  O,  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  of  All  ! 

He  will  not  have  us  crushed  by  these  dread  thoughts. 

In  die  dread  presence  of  his  mighty  power, 

I  stand  upon  his  promises,  and  claim, 

That  I,  a  speck  in  these  great  visible  shows, 

Which  malce  tiie  awiiil  pomp  of  earth  and  slry,  i 

Am  an  eternal  sou!  !    Can  think  and  feel, 

And  worship  God,  and  love  his  Son,  the  Lord ! 

Nay,  vaef\  'tis  not  a  boast,  'tis  true  of  all!  I 

Immersed  in  matter  we  do  see  it  not. 

Save  when  we  tbitilc,  and  thought  dissolves  it  alL 

A  little  thing  is  a  man's  liie,  'tis  true: 

And  mfr.e  how  little  '  Lord,  thou  knowest  WtUl 

But  it  is  thine,  not  mine,  and  lent  to  me, 

To  use  it  for  thy  glory  and  man's  good ; 

With  de  linles  eternal  hung  on  it  ; 

Tho'  what  they  be  and  where,  no  tongue  can  tell, 

For  none  retorns  whence  all  most  go  who  Itve^ 

.\nd  live  that  lliey  may  go  whence  none  return. 

And  yet  we  are  not  mocked,  Iho'  once  it  seemed  . 

To  me  that  alt  tfie  world  was  but  a  Jest,  j 

A  cruel  jest  1    We  the  i)iip])ets  used 

To  make  a  sport  for  insufiident  gods,  ! 

Who  lacked  Hkt  genius  of  Inve  and  troth.  I 

And  lived  on  scorn,  and  the  vile  harlutiics  j 

Of  pleasure,  and  the  joy  of  seeing  men 

Tripped  at  the  portals  of  their  happiness ;  | 

Setting  f  iols  high,  and  keeping  wise  men  down  ; 

Heaping  around  the  bad  and  base — the  criminals,  , 

Who  circumvent  the  seats  of  power,  1 1 

All  that  tlie  vile  and  sensual  can  ask, 

And  giving  to  the  honest,  truthful  soul, 

Who  fenowa  where  the  star  of  Bethlehem  lead^ 

Spurning  the  dros<;  wherewith  they  seek  to  buy 

His  manly  purpose  and  eternal  aim — 

Giving  to  Mm  a  spear  and  crown  of  thorns,  I 

Their  foolscap  for  the  T'lols  who  love  the  truth,  \ 

As  if  the  truth  could  buy  a  penny  loaf. 

Or  save  a  man  finom  Gunuhinig  for  bread ! 

Ah  me !  long  while  this  ghastly  show  of  life,  ' 

Whidt  I  bdeid  with  my  own  natural  eyes— 

A  clinic  picture  of  the  world's  disease. 

And  had  no  cure  for  it,  and  no  light  from  heaven 

To  lighten  it,  and  make  it  dew  tome— 
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Did  Boure  my  soul  to  mudness ;  and  Dapdr 

Seized  mc,  and  dragged  me  to  liis  den,  and  m.nde 
Such  borrid  whisperings  in  my  shuddering  ears. 
That  tho'  I  loathed,  and  felt  them  creeping  o'er 

The  d.irk  lo-.ie  galleries  of  my  desolate  heart 

Like  living  things,  lhat  moaned  and  blasphemed  God, 

Still  I  grew  like  them,  and  blasphemed,  too,  Mm 

Who  m.ulc  :i  world  for  evil  things  to  rule, 
And  resting  from  his  labors,  called  it  "good 5" 

But  O,  my  sdul !  tlie  l>cAuty  of  the  Lord» 

The  glwiy  of  Uie  liacs  of  his  love, 

The  music  of  his  heavenly  meanges, 

The  path<.>s  of  his  sorrows  and  his  pMigS» 

As  ill  the  garden  uf  Gclhscmaiic, 

As  on  the  bloody  Hill  of  Calvary, 

And  the  sweet  joy  wherewith  he  hailed  hi«ftienda 

Upon  the  resurrection  morn,  when  he 

Had  s,u  ed  tlic  hr.nian  race  from  death  and  WOC^ 

And  crucifttd,  had  triumphed  over  death, 

And  o'er  the  [;ravc,  ascendin;:;  ipito  heaven 

At  last,  i.)re[)ari:ig  there  a  place  for  all, 

Who  lived  the  life  that  he  had  preached  on  earth. 

And  lived  so  well  hiniJi<;Il,    These  precious  themes, 

These  sureties  of  a  love  that  can  not  die^ 

Tho'  died  thes)-mbol  on  the  cursed  tree, 

These  woke  my  soul  into  the  inner  iife ! 

The  life  within  the  life,  and  made  h  |^aio» 

That  not  for  selfish  aims  a  man  must  live, 

Nor  for  the  things  that  are  the  subsUuiccs 

Of  every  worldly  life  within  the  world ; 

But  that  the  soul  must  l>e  within  its  house, 

A  very  Christ  in  truth,  and  love,  and  tears; 

In  mercy  and  compassion  for  the  wrong; 

In  pity  for  the  fallen  and  the  tost ; 

And  must  go  forth  as  he  to  do  a  good, 

A  life  of  good  to  every  living  man, 

Or  friend,  or  ftie,  or  white,  or  red,  or  black. 

And  so,  my  Lord,  I  have  with  fiuthfid  lieart 
Devoted  all  my  faculty  to  thee. 
And  here,  in  thb  lone  wilderness,  with  men 
Who  never  heard  thy  name  till  named  by  me, 
Have  labored,  teaching  them  to  love  thy  name, 
To  love  atid  do  thy  Father's  will  In  heaven. 
A  little  li^dit,  O  Lord!  a  little  gleam 

iHas,  here  and  there,  thro'  their  poor  windowless  sotUs, 
Athwart  the  darkness  shot  that  dwetb  within. 
To  give  us  hope  that  they  will  one  day  see 
Thy  giory,  U  my  Lord,  in  its  full  blaze^ 
As  it  is  seen  in  heaven  by  alt  the  safaua 
I     And  mart}Ts  round  thy  throne  ;  that  they  nay  feel 
i    lu  beauty  and  significance  to  them, 
I    And  they  may  wear  it  In  tbeir  hearts  and  lives. 
I    I  trow  not,  Lord,  how  many  there  may  be 
Who  have  renounced  their  sin  to  do  thy  will; 
I  am  not  inward  with  them,  hence  to  know 

The  se<:rets  i  f  their  being,  when  alone, 
I    With  the  ijrcat  silence,  and  with  thee,  dear  Lord  1 
I    Btit  0 1  I  fear  my  harvest  is  but  small ; 
I     I  can  no*,  "-liow  my  garners  in  thy  sight, 

Out,  Lord,  thou  knowest  I  have  labored  hard. 
And  all  the  fable  of  ny  life  has  passed, 


A  micro<«osmos  infiidlely  small, 

Compared  with  thine  in  magnitude  of  lovej 
But  I  too,  Lord,  have  bad  disciples  here. 
And  one  poor  sool,  whom  I  did  speda)  love, 

Who  leant  upon  my  hreast  until  he  died  ; 
And  there  was  Judas,  too  I  but  him  I  saved 
Fran  horrible  death,  because  he  too  was  thine, 
Bought  by  thy  blood  ;  tnit  O  I  the  obdurate  hearts 
That  would  not  bend  nor  break  before  the  cross; 
That  would  not  bow  unto  my  Savior's  name  \ 
I  'vc  had  my  Garden  of  Gcthsemanc, 

0  Lord  t  my  agony  and  bloody  sweat, 

Wrting  from  my  heart  to  see  thee  apomed  and  mocked. 

As  in  old  tinie  when  Jewry  killed  its  God  I 
And  then  the  Tempter  came  to  drive  mc  hence. 
And  taunt  me  with  my  vim  yard  of  the  Lord, 
Askini^  to  see  the  grapes  upon  the  vine. 
When  there  was  none  to  show ;  not  one,  not  one ! 
For  all  the  labor,  agony,  and  tears, 

1  ha%'e  prayed  with  them  ;  f  r  them  bowed  my  bead 
In  the  wild  dust,  crying  aloud  to  God 

To  save  diem  from  the  wrath  that  is  to  come, 

To  pity  my  lone  lot  and  give  me  one, 

But  one  dear  heart  that  loved  thee,  O  my  Lord! 

But  all  in  vain !  or  vain  to  outward  eye. 

IxKiking  no  deeper  than  the  jxior  red  skin. 

Thou  knowest  I  did  my  best — their  language  learned 

That  I  the  better  might  proclaim  thy  truth. 

But,  Lord,  thou  art  the  keeper  of  the  Time^ 

And  all  is  well  i  i  know  it  I  all  is  well  I 

They  can  not  hear  thy  name,  O  Lord,  and  live  t 

.  They  (!■)  inhahit  darkness — thou  art  light  ; 

And  thy  great  name 's  the  shadow  of  thy  sdf ! 
So  all  who  hear  of  thee  must  surely  die 

Out  of  tlicir  darkness  intc)  tliy  marveloUS  Ugiht; 
It  is  a  spell  celestial,  all  divine  I 
Invidl)le  working,  not  the  less  at  work, 

Changing  all  things  and  rcr.ovating  all. 
Silently,  surely,  tho'  in  thy  good  time 
Not  mine !  not  mine  1  for  who  am  I  to  ask; 
To  sec  a  change  ? — with  my  own  eyes  to  sec 't? 
O  soul  of  little  iaith !  canst  thou  not  wait  ? 
And  so  the  seed  is  sown ;  O  Lord,  on  stony  ground 
It  may  be — donlitlcss  has  been— many  tinus  ; 
But  thou  canst  make  the  desert  bud  and  bloom. 
And  an  the  barren  rocks  to  burst  in  flowers, 
And  kindle  these  poor  hearts  with  love  divine. 
May  be  already  there  are  some  who  leel 
The  new  life  of  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
Within  them  burning  like  a  ? acred  flam^ 
Upon  the  holy  altars  of  the  Church, 
At  a  great  festival  I  May  be  it  is  so  f 
^fay  he  there  is  n  p-cat  ch.ange  in  some  soul 
That  once  was  bloody,  bawdy,  and  proiane. 
Cruel  and  merdlcsB  in  its  revenge. 
And  now  thinks  other  thoughts,  goes  other  wav«. 
Does  other  things,  more  and  more  like  to  Clirist, 
At  every  conquest  of  its  fomier  self! 
May  l)c !  who  knows  ?    Who  knoivs  the  heart  of  man? 
Who  sits  beside  it  when  temptation  comes? 
Knows  what  it  is  to  whom  the  temptings  come  I 
Kno\\s  all  the  stniggles,  triumphings,  and  feUfl^ 
J  That  go  to  make  its  life  up  for  a  day — 
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Who,  when  the  bloody  deed  U  done,  can  tell 
What  went  bdbre»  within  th«  seanet  wall* 
nf  :h.iir  man's  heart — bloodthirsty  at  its  birth— 
To  move  the  hidden  forces  of  the  will. 
To  do  that  deed  which  makes  the  *npSla  weep  P 

Or  who  l)c>idc  the  self  s  smc  lu  .irf  !ki-  stood 
With  the  same  templings ;  who  has  seen  the  cause 
Which  did  compel  the  bioodjr  hand  to  hold 

Its  vcii;;--:i:h  f-,  n:ii!  to  t;il.e  liim  home  in  love? 
Who  was  the  object  of  his  bitter  hate? 
But  t  have  seen  aad  changet*  O  my  Lord, 
Wrought  here  among  these  piteous  savages ! 
And  I  have  pitied  them,  and  loved  them  alL 
In  their  wortt  deeds,  my  heart  has  bled  for  them, 

And  on  my  face  to  earth,  in  prayer  to  God, 
>Iave  I  prayed  for  them,  knowing  what  they  are. 
And  praying  they  might  Iw  what  they  are  nol^ 

'1  hiue,  O  my  I-ord,  thine  ever,  ever  thine  ! 
And  yet  I  feel,  O  Lord,  I  might  have  done 
Finr  more  for  thee,  who  did  so  noch  for  me. 

Alas  !  I  fear  that  I  have  slothful  lieen  ; 
Impatient,  angry,  losing  precious  time. 
In  vain,  vain  words— iwith  thy  words  lying  by, 

Whirli  tittcrcrl,  mi^ht  hnre  saved  a  soul  alive  I 
Away,  false  heart !  I  will  not  bear  thy  plea. 
Unprofitable  t  me  a  rinner.  Lord, 
Unw  orthy  of  i!iy  love  !    How  shall  I  bear 
Thy  just  reproaches  at  the  judgment-scat. 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  for  my  interest,  I^rd! 
What  shall  I  say,  "The  talent,  it  is  thine  ^" 
Is  there  no  more  ?    I  shall  not  bear  thine  eyes 
W^hcn  thou  dost  a-sk  me  for  these  red  men's  sonis ! 

0  Lord.  l)e  merciful  to  me  tliy  son  ! 
I 've  tried  to  do  my  best — but  I  am  old 
And  weary  with  my  yeaiS ;  hot  never  lotit 
Tfi  fill  t'ly  \so:k — n  never,  never  loth  I 

1  would  that  i  could  bhuw  my  garners  ftill 
Of  grain,  ripe  grain  \  reaped  here  upon  this  soil; 
I  am  not  sure,  O  Lord,  of  niie  ri|ic  car ! 
O,  strengthen  me  to  do  more  work  I'or  thcc  ! 
And  put  away  this  present  \vc,il<nL-s>,  Lord, 
Which  so  tinmf!tis  me,  shivering  all  my  bones, 
And  makt  uu-  very  strong  to  do  thy  will, 
Who  am  so  weak  just  now  that  I  OOldd  faint. 
C.iiist  thou  forgive  me?    Ah,  thou  canst  and  wilt ! 
I  know  thou  wilt ;  for  here,  on  this  dear  book. 
I  carry  at  my  heart  that  tliy  dear  voice, 
Frotn  i;H  ilmnl)  ]^  f?;?',  may  remind  mc.  Lord, 
When  i  m  remiss  in  any  thing,  that  I 
Thy  servant  am,  to  love  thcc  till  I  die ! 

Thv  ]irnmt<;cs  nre  made  ^nd  ^.L'al.'  J  Mood, 
Tiiat  thou  furgivesJ,      who  cuuic  to  thcc  1 

Thns,  .15  they  rowed  along  the  pleasant  shore 
Of  Michigan's  fair  waters,  mused  Marquette, 
The  brave,  old  man,  evangelist  of  Clnist^ 

Who,  In  tin-  wil  lornL-;';,  f  »r  many  years 
Had  preached,  and  prayed,  and  worked  to  save  the 
souls 

or  iKr;s!Hiii:c  savages,  and  worked  alone, 
,    With  n  )  white  man  to  cheer  him,  no  friend's  voice 

To  gladden  his  great  heart ;  his  love  for  Christ 
j     Sustnining  him — planting  and  watering 


Thu«,  in  hope  and  faith,  in  love  and  humble  trus^ 
That  God  would  Mess  his  labors  in  the  West 

We  all  do  know  ki^  life,  for  it  is  wn"! 

In  every  heart  that  loves  a  good  man's  name. 

Bnt  now  upon  the  margin  of  life's  stream 

He  glided  on  as  glided  the  poor  barge 

Urged  by  the  oarsmen,  who  knew  not  his  state 

Of  mind  or  body,  bat  bent  menily 

Unto  their  oars,  and  sant;  a  picas  ant 

As  the  fiat  shore  and  woodlands  of  the  lake 

Went  drifting  past  them  IQce  the  life  of  man. 

And  when  unto  the  m  Mith  of  a  small  stream. 

Which  ran  from  the  peninsula,  they  came, 

Marquette,  with  all  his  sorrows  on  lus  soul. 

And  ra  ked  with  pains,  but  cheerf'il     of  old, 

Proposed  to  land  and  celebrate  the  mass. 

But  said  that  they  must  wait  here  in  the  boat 

While  he  awhile  did  step  .ipart  to  pray. 

And  there  upon  the  prairie  grass  be  knelt, 

Bowmg  his  good,  gray  head  ht  prayer  to  God. 

Alone  he  prayed — but  he  wms  r-^t  alorc  ; 

For  round  him  stood  angelic  choirs  from  heaven, 

And  saints  and  angels  to  sustah)  his  heart, 

With  al!  the  <!wce!  and  loving  words  of  Christ, 

His  precious  pronfiscs  and  most  dear  love. 

Then  with  pathetic  tears  he  raised  his  eyes 

Up  to  the  dark -blue  sky,  .-rnrl  praved  forpeacC 

And  preparation  for  his  final  change, 

When  putting  off  his  frail  mortality, 

He  should  his  immortMity  pnt  on. 

•\nd  as  tlic  gentle  wii\d4  blew  his  gray  hairs 

Over  his  pale  brow  and  his  piacid  cheek, 

He,  with  clasped  hands,  still  looking  up  to  heaven 

Was  carried  thither,  borne  on  angel's  wings ! 

And  there  the  im:^  of  repose  m  death. 

His  face  a  prayer,  and  all  his  aspert  love. 

The  anxious  boatmen  found  him — ami  tr.cy  wept! 

For  these  rude  men  had  tender,  loving  hearts 

For  him,  who  was  their  fat!ier,  well  I  tlnVLil. 

And  then  they  dug  a  grave  within  the  sand 

Upon  the  mar^n  of  the  lake,  and  laid 

Ilim  there  to  wait  the  resurrection  trump, 

While  they  were  Ictt  alone  to  mourn  his  loss, 

Which  unto  them  was  like  the  loss  of  heaven. 

They  called  the  stream  wliereby  they  buried  him, 
Marquette ;  and  there,  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
He  slept  in  peace.    Tlie  very  winds  SUld  Waves 
Did  pay  him  homage,  and  forgot  their  wrath 
In  adoration  o'er  his  hallowed  m.incs  ; 
For  tho'  it  lay  exposed,  that  little  mound. 
Unto  the  rising  waters,  they  retired, 
As  if  obedient  to  a  higher  power  ; 
And  made  a  breach  above  it  in  the  rocks, 
Through  which  they  flow  unto  the  present  day. 


HEROES  FOR  THE  TRUTH. 


The  bights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 

But  they,  while  their  companion';  slcjit, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night 
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ENGLAND'S  DEBT  TO  THE 
HUGUENOTS.* 


DO  the  English  possess  a  high  degree  of 
originating  talent?  Have  they  shown 
themselves  equal  to  other  European  nations  in 
productions  of  art  and  in  contributtoas  to  the 
comfort  of  material  life?  Tt  is  difficult  to  nn- 
swer;  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
discriminate  in  what  we  fiod  in  the  England  of 
to-day,  the  elements  that  are  native  from  those 
that  are  of  foreign  orttjin.  It  is  even  difficult  to 
determine  as  to  which  element  of  the  mingled 
btood — Ccitic,  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish, 
Norman,  French — which  flows  in  tlic  veins  of 
the  modern  Englishman,  shall  have  the  honor 
of  constituting  the  liasis  of  the  British  national- 
ity. Doubtless  it  is  the  Saxon  or  Germanic; 
but  was  not  this  ttLinent  r,o  modified  by  the 
combined  influence  of  the  others  as  to  lose  most 
of  its  primitive  peculiarity  ?  Certainly  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  England  of  to-day  have  but 
little  more  similarity  to  those  of  Germany  than 
to  those  of  France.  The  main  characteristic 
of  English  Ufe^  its  outward-working  energy,  iu 
restless,  cnterpristr»ff  renli=;m,  is  evidently  a  re- 
sult of  its  greater  youthlulness — of  its  not  hav- 
ing coursed  through  the  same  arteries  so  long 
as  that  of  continental  nations.  It  is  but  recently 
that  F.n^lind's  voice  has  been  heard  and  felt  in 
European  history;  but  recently  tliat  her  siiip- 
ping  took  the  mastery  of  the  seas ;  and  but  re- 
eeutly  tli.it  her  wares  were  respected  fOT  quality 
and  quantity  in  commerce. 

And  It  is  a  curkma  chrcumstance,  and  not  a 
little  humiliating^  to  England's  just  pride,  to  note 
how  knre  a  proportion  of  the  artistic  and  me- 
chanical improvements  which  have  powerfully 
contributed  to  her  recent  greatness,  has  sprung, 
not  from  indigenous,  but  from  imported  talent. 
Mr.  Smiles  has  put  the  fact  beyond  dispute,  and 
his  book  is  a  refreshing  instance  of  historic 
tmth  triumphant  over  national  prcjudic** 

"The  early  industry  of  England,"  sayS  he, 
"  was  almost  entirely  postoraL  Down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  it  was  a  great  grazing' 
country,  and  its  principal  staple  was  wool."  All 
their  wares  of  any  decree  of  elegance  were  im- 
ported from  France  and  Flanders.  The  English 
kings,  desirous  of  instructing  their  subjects  in 
industrial  arts,  held  out  repeated  iiulncements 
to  foreign  artisans.  By  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  large  numbers  of  Flemish  ex- 
perts in  the  artSi  *'setlkd  in  various  parts  of 


•See  Tkt  HugutHott,  by  Samuel  STnil:;<,  Kirjirr  5;  rm.lur-, 
iS68 ;  and  an  Euety  on  the  Mm*  subject  by  &i.  Esquirnc,  AV 


England,  and  laid  the  foundati-ins  of  Engli.sh 
skilled  industry."  Under  Edwanl  III  many 
Flemings  arrived  and  erelong  had  erected  lar^e 

factories  and  become  masters  of  great  fortunes. 
Not  many  years  elapsed  before  some  of  their 
number  became  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Rtit  it  was  much  later  '.hat  the  two  most  im- 
portant streams  of  emigrants  poured  into  En- 
gland. Both  of  these  were  occasioned  by  tlie 
bigoted  persecutions  of  Catholic  princes,  and 
both  contributed  niii^htily  to  the  fh  !^  at  of  the 
Papal  cause,  and  to  the  erection  oi  a  Protestant 
nation  to  the  rank  of  a  first  power.  For  it  is 
from  the  atrocities  of  Philip  II  against  the 
Netherlands  that  Spain  begins  to  fall  into  con- 
tempt ;  and  from  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  by  Louis  XIV  that  France  began  to 
lose  her  nation. d  prestic^e.  ar.d  to  enter  that  gulf 
of  vice  and  bankruptcy  which  culminated  in  ll>e 
Revolution.  Most  truly  in  both  of  these  cases 
the  wrath  of  man  contributed  to  the  praise  of 
the  just  cause. 

The  first  of  these  immigrant  streams  bcq:an 
In  I5$0|  and  continued  far  into  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth. The  Duchess  of  Parma  wrote  to  Pliilip 
II,  in  1567,  "Within  a  few  days  a  hundred 
thousand  men  have  left  Flanders,  taking  with 
them  their  money  and  effects,  and  many  others 
are  preparing  to  follow."  And  it  was  not  the 
ordinary  men  tliat  thus  for  conscience'  sake  left 
the  land  of  their  Others]  for  men  of  the  ordi- 
nary make  easily  yield  wh.cn  it  comes  to  bitter 
battling  for  mere  principles;  but  it  was  the 
sturdy  talent,  the  independent  thtnkers^the 
very  cream  of  society.  Of  their  moral  charac- 
ter we  may  readily  judge  from  the  words  of 
Bishop  Jewel  in  reply  to  the  Pope's  demand 
that  the  heretics  be  no  longer  allowed  to  flock 
into  En^^land.  "They  beg  not  in  our  streets," 
says  he,  *'nor  crave  any  thing  at  our  hands  but 
to  breathe  our  air  and  to  see  our  sun.  They 
labor  troefolly,  they  live  sparingly.  They  are 
good  examples  of  virtue,  travail,  faith,  ami  pa- 
tience. The  towns  in  which  tlicy  abide  are 
happy,  for  God  doth  IbUow  dtem  with  his  bless- 
ings." The  Bis!'.o|)  desired  to  know  whether, 
when  the  Pope  was  pleased  to  harbor  in  his 
own  Rome  6,000  usurers  and  20,000  courtesans, 
the  Queen  of  England  might  not  welcome  to 
her  shores  "a  few  servants  of  Cod."' 

Enraged  at  the  Protestant  attitude  of  Eliza- 
beth, Philip  II  prepared  against  her  the  great 
invading  Armada,  and  with  its  defeat  gave  an 
immense  down-hill  impulse  to  a  kingdom  which 
as  yet  belled  the  globe.  In  England,  on  the 
contmy,  a  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity 
now  higtn,  Lugt  oolonica  of  skillful  artisans 
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settled  ia  waste  lands  or  decayed  towns,  and 
every-where  created  prosperity  and  wealth. 
Tliis  was  the  case  with  Sandwich,  NorwJch, 
Dover,  Winclielsca,  etc.  Men  from  Anvers  and 
Bruges  established  immense  woolen  factories. 
The  art  of  working  the  metals,  (hat  great  source 
of  England's  wealth — who  would  suppose  that, 
in  a  threat  nipasure,  :t  tnn^ht  to  the  English 
by  Frenchmen  Irom  Bcigium?  And  yet  it  is 
trae.  It  was  a  colony  of  religions  refugees  from 
Licjje  who,  in  tlie'r  establishment  near  New- 
castle, introduced  the  secret  of  making  steel. 
Otiter  artisans,  slcillfol  in  nctallurgy,  settled  at 
I  SlicfTicId,  and  obtained  tlie  patronage  of  the 
Count  of  SlMe\vs!iury  on  condition  of  their  tak- 
ing English  apprentices  and  teaching  them  the 
art  The  immediate  eflfect  was  lo  give  to  Shef- 
field wares  a  reputation  wbidi  tbey'Ktaiii  to 
this  (lay. 

Other  exiles  introduced  elsewhere  other  arts, 
for  example,  lace-making,  by  French  refugees 
in  T>Ldford>h!re ;  bone-lace  by  Flemings  in 
Devonshire  ;  salt-making  and  herring-curing  by 
tlie  same,  at  variotts  points  of  tlie  coast.  In 
horticulture  also  the  refugees  were  ikvoraUy 
felt,  having  established,  in  t!'.e  environs  of  Lon- 
don, excellent  gardens,  which  to  this  day  largely 
supply  the  metropolitan  market  The  hop,  a 
plant  which  tlic  En^jllsh  fo-cl.iy  finr]  so  indis- 
pensable, was  introduced  to  the  soil  by  Walloon 
refugees.  Many  of  the  more  delicate  English 
fabrics  bear  in  their  names  to  this  day  the  Stamp 
of  (heir  foreign  origin.  Thn5  wc  have  mcchlin 
Lice  from  Mechlin,  duffle  from  Duffel,  the  diaper 
from  Ypres  (d'Ypres,)  cambric  from  Ouilbray, 
nrras  from  Arras,  tulle  from  Tulle,  delph^ware 
from  Delft,  etc. 

Tiiougli  it  was  mainly  in  the  sphere  of  skilled 
industry  that  the  refugees  made  their  influence 
felt,  their  history  Is  also  intcrc<;tini;  in  a  religious 
point  of  view.  Though  not  precisely  revivalist.<i,  i 
yet  by  virtue  of  their  unobtrusive  piet)-,  their  | 
fidelity  to  conscience,  their  regular  attendance 
on  t'.iL-  iiousc  of  God,  they  obtained  universal 
respect,  and  wrought  beneficently,  as  a  quiet 
leaven,  in  the  then  rude  Englisli  society.  They 
uniformly  hired  or  erected  a  plain  chapel  for 
their  simple  Calvinistic  sen  ice,  many  of  which 
were  used  for  more  than  a  century  before  the 
native  tongue  gave  place  to  the  English.  These 
little  C!nirc!ics  were  formed  not  in  despite  of,  but 
under  (he  direct  sanction  o^  the  English  State 
clergy.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  real  founder 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  seems  to  have  favored 
the  Tyng  rather  than  the  Potter  party  of  mod- 
ern Churchmen,  as  it  was  under  his  express 
sanction  that  the  first  Calvinistic  French  Church 
was  formed  in  London.  In  1550  the  king  issued 


royal  letters,  appointing  a  genera!  .superintend- 
ent of  the  refugee  worship,  and  setting  apart  a 
State-Church  edifice  in  Austin  Friars  and  an* 
other  in  Threadnecdie-.street  for  their  use.  At 
Sandwich  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Nor- 
wich the  Bishop's  Chapel,  and  at  Southampton 
the  church  of  St.  Julian  were  given  to  the 
stranecrs.    T?nt  the  mo.st  interesting  of  tLe  ref- 
ugee Churches  is  that  of  Canterbury.   As  early 
as  1564  a  company  of  exiles  came  to  this  city 
and  bci^an  tlie  nianuf.icture  of  "Florence,  serges, 
bombazines,  Orleans,  silk,  bayes,  motiquade, 
and  other  Stalb."    Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop 
of  Can  terbttry,  with  the  royal  sanction,  assigned 
to  them  the  free  use  of  the  Under  Croft  of  the 
venerable  cathedral,  in  which  place  "gentle  and 
profiuble  strangers,"  as  the  fibeni  prelate 
styled  them,  not  only  celebrated  their  worship 
and  taught  their  children,  but  also  set  iip  ;1  e"r 
looms  and  carried  on  their  several  trades.  Tiiis 
Crofl  was  once  a  saoed  Popish  shrine,  and 
contained  the  nshes  of  Thomas  h  Becket  and 
other  Church  dignitaries.   Jt  is  of  considerable 
extent^  and  served  several  fiunlHes  for  a  tong 
while  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  church,  work- 
shop, and  ewe!!  nc'.    They  remained  unmo- 
lested in  their  worship  till  the  times  of  Uie 
1>igoted  Laud.   But  he  did  not  finally  succeed 
in  c.nstinp;  fhcm  out.    Under  the  Commonwealth 
they  numbered  more  than  one  thousand  wea\*ers. 
And  this  little  Croft  chapel  is  one  of  the  few 
Hu2;vicnot  churches  that  remain  to  this  dav, 
and  in  wliich  the  French  worship  haf!  not  l>een 
merged  into  the  F-n^hsli.   The  visitor  to  the 
cathedral  has  usually  pointed  out  to  him  the 
place  used  as  the  French  church.    It  is  ])lainly 
fitted  up  wiih  a  pulpit,  readinix-de&k,  antl  pews. 
It  is  u  dissenting  chapel,  though  forming  part 
of  the  High  Cathedral  of  Canterbiiry.  There, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  the  de-cc  iirl- 
ants  of  the  French  exiles  have  continued  to 
celebrate  their  simple  Calvinistic  rites.  The 
i  reaching  is  still  in  French,  and  the  psahns  art 

sung  to  the  old  Huguenot  tt3nc«,  .ilmost  within 
sound  of  the  High  Churcii  services  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  Though  mimhering  at  pres- 
ent onlv  aUout  t\veni\'  tnemi)crs.  tl-,c  little  <  '.ape! 
is  still  a  touching  and  sigoificant  memorial  of 
the  past. 

The  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1598  had  procured  for  the  French  Huguenots  a 
degree  of  tranquillity.  Under  their  intelligent 
energy  various  parts  of  France,  and  especially 
the  cities  Tours,  Lyons,  and  Nantes,  as.samed 
an  unwonted  prosperity.  Their  superiority  over 
the  Catholics  was  acknowledged  even  by  F.apal 
officers.  ''If  the  merchants  of  Nimes,*'  wrote 
the  provincial  governor,  **are  very  poor  Catholics 
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they  are  at  least  very  fine  and  very  honest  busi- 
ness men.** 

But  ROW  broke  out  the  most  furious  storm  of 
all.   Bigoted  Louis  XIV,  in  the  futile  hope  of 
forcing  all  his  subjects  under  the  centralizing 
yoke  of  Papal  unity,  abrogated  the  Nantes  edict, 
proscribed  the  Huguenot  worship,  raxed  their 
temples,  banished   their  pastors,  and  outm- 
1    geously  placed  tljetr  children,  under  the  care  of 
the  Otihollc  dtjgf.  The  decree  was  signed  In 
1685.    As  to  the  Htigtiono!?;  only  two  alterna- 
tives remained — apostasy  or  exile.   They  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  Not  only  their  Ikith  twt 
their  sdl-rL-s])cct  dictated  flight    It  was  in  vain 
that  Tc,y.\\  (Iftrccs  made  of  attempted  flight  a 
I    capital  crime.    It  had  been  far  from  the  King's 
I    thoughts  to  drive  them  from  bis  kingdom;  he 
j     simply  wished  to  comptl  them  to  nrljure  their 
I    heresy.    But  though  he  could  hold  in  abject 
dependence  the  greatest  geniuses  of  literature, 
bow  into  serviKty  the  greatest  prelates  and 
statesmen  of  tlie  age,  and  cause  even  kint,'s  to 
tremble  at  his  might,  he  met  with  total  failure 
and  defeat  when  he  attempted  to  feree  the  con- 
sciencr  of  a  seemingly  insigntficant  minority  of 
his  sul)jects. 

Disposing  of  their  beautiful  lands  and  ances- 
tral homes  for  the  merest  trifle,  they  made  ready 
to  escrinc  into  exile.  Journeying  by  night 
I  ttirougii  obscure  ways  and  untracked  forests, 
hiding  by  clay  in  caves  and  bams,  the  women 
disguised  as  men,  with  shorn  hair  and  disfit;- 
ured  face,  to  avoid  suspicion  and  to  protect  their 
sex — in  one  way  or  another  they  managed  to 
reach  the  coast,  and,  in  ship  or  baric  or  what* 
ever  craft  they  could  find,  to  icacli  the  dinlk 
;  cliffs  of  England.  It  is  estimated  that  France 
lost  by  this  stroke  of  blind  bigotry  more  than 
400,000  of  her  most  useful  citizens. 

I'.tit  thousands  of  them  did  not  t^o  directly  to 
England.  Many  went  to  Holland,  and  thus 
doubled  the  number  and  talent  of  the  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  James  1 1,  the  Papai  I 
bigot  and  servile  tool  of  Louis  XW,  was  now 
on  the  throne  of  England.  Would  not  the  1 
dethroning  of  James  be  an  indirect  thrust  at 
j  Louis  himself?  So  tlioiirrlit  tlic  Ilnc^uenot  ref- 
iis;ees ;  and  the  flower  of  the  little  invading  force, 
w  'nh  which  William  of  Orange  overthrew  him, 
was,  says  Mr.  Smiles,  made  up  of  French  exiles. 
They  formed  three  entire  infantry  regiments, 
and  one  squadron  of  cavalry-,  not  to  mention 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  Huguenot  officers 
wlio  WLTL-  distributed  throughout  the  army. 
Many  rif  ilicm  were  veternns  who  had  conquered 
under  Turcnne  and  Cond«5.  William's  three 
aids-de-camp,  as  wdt  as  a  large  portion  of  his 
body-guard,  were  French  gentlemen.  Marshal 


Schombcrg,  the  comm.mdcr  of  the  inN'asion,  was 
himself  a  refugee.  1 1  was  in  reality  a  sort  of 
Protestant  crusade  «m  route  for  tiie  recapture 
of  the  holy  land  of  constitutional  liberty.  For 
that  little  fleet  did  not  bear  simply  the  fortune 
of  Wittiam  III  and  of  English  freedom ;  it  also 
bore  above  the  waters  of  the  i>oisteroiis  channel 
the  future  prosperity  of  North  America  and  the 
East  Indies,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Tiie 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  William  conceded  to  the 
En>;i;sh,  contained  the  germ  of  the  American 
Constitution. 

When  William  had  introduced  into  Engknd 
a  liberal  Protestant  ngime,  the  Huguenots 
poured  into  the  country  with  more  eagerness 
than  ever.  And  of  the  half  million  whom 
Louis's  bigotr>-  drove  from  France,  more  than 
120,000  found  homes  on  English  soil. 

Among  the  refugees  were  men  of  eminence 
iu  every  sphere  of  life.  Of  military  men,  Dc 
Bostaqnet  and  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  are 
historiraI!y  noteworthy.  The  latter  h.id  heir?  hi;:h  1 
offices  under  the  French  king,  and  might  have 
enjoyed  the  liberty  of  private  worship  unmo- 
lested. But  he  rejected  all  offers,  and  cast  in 
his  lot  with  his  brethren,  exchan^inpr.  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  the  favors  of  Versailles  for  a  modest 
house  at  Greenwich.  Five  of  his  sons  did 
valiant  .service  for  William.  One  of  fliem,  | 
Henr)',  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  final 
defeat  of  James's  troops  in  Ireland,  and  as  a 
reward  was  promoted  h\- William  to  the  iier-raije 
undur  the  title  of  Karl  of  Galvvay.  Me  after- 
ward served  as  a  Chief-Justice,  and  on  weigluy 
diplomatic  missions. 

On  English  science  the  Huguenot  element 
was  not  uninfluential.  "Dr.  Denis  Papin,  one  ' 
of  the.  early  inventors  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
probably  idso  the  Inventor  of  the  steamlioat,*' 
was  rtmong  the  refugees.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  an  instrument,  Papin's  Digester,  which  once 
excited  considerable  interest  One  of  its  prac- 
tical uses  was,  by  raising  water  far  .ibove  tlie 
Iioiling  point  by  the  jTcrention  of  the  c.srnpc 
of  steam,  to  extnict  a  large  amount  of  nourish- 
ing matter  from  bones  and  other  articles,  which  | 

!ku!  hithtrto  1  u-eii  rc^;ardcd  as  worthlcs.s.  "Tli;' 

Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  had  a  supper  | 

cooked  by  the  digester,  of  which  Evelyn  gives  | 
an  account  in  his  diary."   In  1687  Papin  left 
lln^'land,  and  became  professor  at  l\Iarhurg, 
But  he  ever  kept  up  scientific  correspondence 

with  his  English  friends.  One  of  the  last  acts  i 

of  his  life  was  to  construct  a  model  steam-  | 

engine  fitted  in  a  boat — une petite  machine  (fun  \ 

vaisseau  a  roues — to  be  sent  over  to  England  ! 

for  trial  on  the  Thames.  ♦^It  is  important,"  j 

wrote  he  to  Leibnit^  in  1707,  just  one  hundred  \ 
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years  before  i'uUon's  first  steamboat  began  to 
navigiate  the  Hudson,  "that  my  new  construe' 

tlon  (if  \  i  shtl  sliuiild  ijc  i>ui  to  the  proof  in  a  sea- 
port like  London,  where  there  is  depth  enough 
to  apply  the  new  invention,  which,  by  means  of 
iire,  will  render  one  or  two  men  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  more  effect  than  some  hundreds  of 
rowers."  But,  unfortunately  for  Papin,  the  little 
boat  never  reached  the  Thames.  It  was  seized 
by  German  boatmen  on  the  Weser,  and  barbar- 
ously destroyed.  Hy  this  it  may  be  judged  !iow 
near  he  came  to  be  the  inventor  of  Uie  steam- 
boat 

Dr.  Desaguliers  was  another  refugee  who, 
as  professor  of  physics  at  Oxford,  as  improver 
of  Savery's  steam-engine,  as  author  of  the  best 
Course  of  Experimental  Philosophy  as  yet  known 
in  England,  and  as  lecturer  before  the  Royal 
Society,  contributed  materially  to  the  weilbeing 
of  his  adopted  country. 

Few  of  the  exiles,  however,  cast  more  glory 
around  the  IIuy:ucnnt  name  than  the  profound 
mathematician,  Ue  Moivre.  Arri\ini,'  in  En- 
gland about  the  time  of  the  puljlication  of  New- 
ton's Principia.  he  immediately  read  tlie  work, 
and  so  fully  mastered  lits  author's  view^  that 
when  Sir  Isaac  was  aslced  for  explanations  of 
its  more  abstruse  parts,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying:  "Go  to  De  Monre;  he  knows  better 
tlian  1  do."  He  was  author  of  niauy  original 
works  on  mathematics,  and  revolutionised  trig^ 
onometry  in  its  higlicr  departments.  So  great 
became  his  fame  that,  stanch  Protestant  as  he 
was,  the  French  Academy  chose  him  to  mem- 
bership in  their  body.  And,  at  his  death, bomired 
him  with  an  eloquent  eulogy. 

Other  literary  men  of  the  exiles  were:  Du 
Mouiins,  professor  at  Oxford ;  his  brother,  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury ;  Mollcaux,  translator  of 
Cervantes  and  Rabelais;  Gagnier,  author  of 
learned  works  on  Rabbinical  lore  ;  Boyer,  whose 
French-Eni^iali  dictionary  is  yet  a  standard 
work ;  and  Cravcrol,  who  (I(nIic.;tL-d  to  his  refu- 
gee brethren  a  history  of  their  sufierings  in 
Languedoc,  exhorting  them  at  its  close  ever  to 
study  to  render  their  confession  and  their  faith 
glorious,  by  discreet  and  modest  conduct,  by 
an  exemplary  life,  and  by  entire  devotion  to  the 
service  of  God." 

But  the  most  eminent  of  the  refuj^ccs  were 
amonaj  the  pastors.  Such  were  Abbadie,  Saurio, 
i^inelon,  AUix,  De  1'  Angle,  Drelincottrt,  CapcU, 
'HCarmel,  De  la  Moth^  Boiinlieu,  and  many 
others.  ALbadie  was  a  profound  tliinkcr,  and 
among  the  ablest  defenders  of  Christianity.  His 
renown  spread  throughout  Europe.  Madame 
de  Sevignd,  though  a  bigoted  Romanist,  wrote 
of  him  in  a  Iiigh  strain  of  panegyric.     I  do 


not  believe,"  said  she,  "  that  any  one  ever  spoke 
of  religion  lilce  this  man."   Saurin  preached 

four  years  in  Thrcadneedle-street,  and  then  was 
c.illed  to  the  Hngue.  His  scminns  are  the 
finest  examples  of  sacred  eloquence.  "  Noth- 
ing," says  Weiss,  **can  give  an  idea  of  the  e£Rsct 
produced  hy  his  in.spired  voice,  wliic'i  for  twenty- 
five  years  resounded  beneath  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  temple  at  the  Hsgue,  unless  it  be  the 
profound  veneration  and  pious  worship  with 
which  the  memory  of  this  great  author,  con- 
tinually revived  by  the  perusal  of  his  writings, 
has  remained  surroundnl  in  Holland."  AUiz, 
though  less  ornate,  was  scarcely  less  celebrated. 
He  preached  in  Spitalfields,  became  canon  of 
Salisbury,  and  left  many  esteemed  writings. 
Pineton  was  made  a  royal  chaplain.  He  wrote 
a  most  affecting  narrative  of  his  terrible  suffer- 
ings at  the  hands  of  the  Papists.  Dreliocourt 
became  Dean  of  Armagh,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
Death,  which  has  been  translated  into  nearly 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  repriated  in 
French  more  than  forty  times.  Capell  had  held 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Sanmnr  at  the  early  age 
of  nineteen,  and,  on  coming  to  England,  t.iught 
the  Oriental  language  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess. Many  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the  next 
generation  were  trained  by  him.  He  died  at 
the  r»s:c  of  ei<:!iiy-t!irce. 

"  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,"  says  Mr. 
Smiles,  **that  the  earnestness,  eloquence,  and 
learning  of  this  distinguished  baud  of  exiles  for 
conscience'  sake  cvercised  an  influence  not 
only  on  English  reli^on  and  politics,  bat  also 
on  English  literature,  whidi  continues  to  opeiw 
ate  till  ll-!s  day." 

In  respect  to  domestic  economy,  the  Hugue- 
not refugees  exerted  a  happy  Influence  on  En- 
glish habits.  Necessity  forced  them  to  shil'is 
which  English  cooks  had  never  thought  oL 
"  They  were  satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Smiles,  "if 
they  could  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads,  a  clean 
t"re?>!dc,  and  the  pof-an-fni  ^o'm'g.  \V\\^\  En- 
glish artisans  despised  as  food  they  could  make 
a  meal  oC  For  they  brought  with  them  from 
France  the  art  of  cooking  —  an  art  almost  en- 
tirely nnknown  even  to  this  day  in  the  homes  of 
English  workmen,  and  a  source  of  enormous 
national  waste."  For  emmple,  the  Englisb 
butchers  had  been  accustomed  to  throw  aw.iy 
their  ox-tiils.  Who,  in  fact,  would  ever  drcain  of 
eating  ox-tails?  But  the  French  women  under- 
stood the  matter.  They  bought  up  the  tails  for 
a  mere  trifle,  enriched  their  poi>  au-fcu  with 
them,  and  reveled  in  what  has  now  come  to  be 
the  national  delicacy  of  Kc4aU  soup. 

As  soon  as  the  ret'uj^ecs  could  find  a  rcit'ag- 
plac^  they  bq;aa  the  practice  of  the  trailer  in 
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which  t1iey  li.id  been  experts  at  home.  Tlius.  in 
a  very  short  time,  they  became  a  source  ot  im- 
mense saving  to  the  wealth  of  England,  by  pro- 
ducing a  home  supply  of  that  large  variety  of 
articles  of  finery  and  fashion  for  which  the  En- 
glish had  hitherto  been  dependent  on  France  and 
Italy.  Among  these  articles  were  velvet,  satins, 
tnffttas,  rililions,  lace,  gloves,  serges,  f.ms,  t;ird- 
les,  needles,  combs,  beaver  hats,  and  jewelry 
of  all  aorta.  Calico-printing  was  iatrodoced  by 
Frencb  refugees;  and  the  first  successful  ta- 
pestry manufactory  was  established  by  work- 
men from  the  Gobelins,  in  Paris.  But  it  was  in 
the  manofiKtory  of  silk  that  the  Huguenot  im- 
m^;;t.ition  was  especially  profiVi'''c  to  Eni:hnd. 
Eiforts  had  been  made  by  Elizabetli  and  James  I 
to  introdace  silk  culture  but  whh  little  success. 
Within  fifteen  years  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  however,  the  Hutrnenot  refu- 
gees from  Lyons  and  Tours  liad  so  tar  intro- 
duced both  iu  culture  and  Us  manufiicture  as 
not  only  to  supply  the  English  home  mirkct. 
but  also  to  export  large  quantities  to  other  coun- 
tries which  had  till  then  been  supplied  by 
France. 

In  the  making  of  paper  .iiul  f;l.issware  the 
English  are  largely  indebted  to  tiie  French  refu- 
gees. Before  the  revocation  nothing  but  the 
coarsest  papers  were  made  at  home  ;  all  elegant 
sorts  came  from  France.  The  first  factory  for 
fine  paper  was  established  by  Huguenots  in 
1685.  For  the  elegant  gootls  known  in  commerce 
as  "  Irish  poplin  "  the  English  arc  likewise  in- 
debted to  Huguenot  settlers  in  Dublin. 

"In  short,"  says  Mr.  Smiles,  "there  was 
scarcely  a  branch  of  trade  in  Great  Britain  but 
at  once  fcU  the  liencficial  effects  of  the  large 
intiux  of  experienced  workmen  from  France." 

It  is  now  duree  centuries  since  the  outrages 
of  tlie  Sp,^ni,ircls  in  FIrtndcrs.  and  nearly  two 
since  the  bigoted  efforts  of  the  great  monarch 
to  convert  his  Protestant  subjects.  What  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  descendants  of  those  whom 
these  great  National  crimes  cast  itpon  the  shores 
of  Protestant  England  i  We  can  .mswer  but 
in  general  terms.  For  many  years  they  cber^ 
ished  hoprt;  of  uni!  day  returning  to  tlicir  native 
climes.  But  finally  Uiey  became  reconciled  to 
their  new  home,  formed  alliances  with  English 
families,  and  gradually  assumed  English  habits. 
But  in  assuming  the  English  type  they  n.od- 
ihed  and  ornamented  it  And  their  influence  is 
still  traceable  not  only  in  some  the  first  fiuni« 
lies  of  the  realm,  but  also  in  some  of  the  tastes  of 
the  cnmmon  people  where  they  most  thickly 
setdcil.  For  example,  one  finds  to-day  among 
the  silk-weavers  <tf  Spitalfields  men  who  are  in 
cveiy  respect  English  except  their  uii*£nglish 


love  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  their  un-En(:;lish 
names,  such  as  Vendome,  Blois,  Racine,  etc. 
In  many  cases,  however,  even  the  names  were 
translated  or  disguised,  thus  :  L'Oiseau  became 
Bird  ;  Le  Jeune,  Young  ;  Le  Blanc,  Wliite  ;  Le 
Noir,  Black  ;  Le  Roy,  King  ;  Lacroix,  Cross  ; 
Le  Monnier,  Miller  ;  Le  Macce,  Kvwn,  and  so 
on.  Oilier  [iure  French  names  were  dreadfully 
vulgarized ;  for  example,  Cond^  into  Cundy  ; 
Chaputs  into  Shappcc;  De  PretlX  into  Dip- 
rose;  De  Mauhns  into  Mullins;  Huyghensinto 
Higgins;  Beaiifny  into  I'ufTy  ;  Diciidonne  into 
Dudney;  Gebou  into  Gibbon.  By  a  strange 
freak  of  taste  M.  JoUfemme  (Prettywomui) 
chanf^ed  his  name  into  Mr.  Prettvman. 

Many  of  the  children  of  the  Huguenots  have 
arisen,  in  each  subsequent  generation,  to  reflect 
honor  on  their  ancestry.  The  great  actor,  Gar- 
rick,  (Garri'j^ie.)  was  half  French.  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe,  whose  romances  once  created  such  a  stir ; 
the  Unitarian  Martineau ;  the  novelist,  Marry- 
att  ;  the  Virothcrs  Newman  ;  tl)e  celeljrated  Dr. 
I'use},  (Bouvcries,)  were  of  Huguenot  blood. 
Sydney  Smith  attributed  the  gaycty  <^his  tem- 
perament to  the  &ct  that  one  of  his  grandmoth- 
ers w.as  French  —  a  woman  "of  a  noble  coun- 
tenance and  as  noble  a  mind."  The  celebrated 
historian  of  Greece,  Grote,  <De  Grotes,  Groots, 
Grotins.)  descends  from  Flemish  refugees 
through  his  fii,ther,  and  French  through  his 
mother.  In  the  name  of  the  archbishop  of 
Duttlin  and  author  of  the  Study  of  Words^  two 
Hu?nennt  families  are  honorably  united— Chen- 
evix  Trench,  (Tranche.) 

Huguenot  blood  has  penetrated  every  dass 
of  English  society,  and  even  mounted  the  throne 
itself.  Queen  \'icioria  is  part  Hnjjncnot.  tl:i ot:;.:h 
her  descent  from  a  granddaughter  of  a  i^'rutest- 
ant  nobleman  of  Poitou— Sophia  Dorothea,  who 
became  the  wife  of  George  I.  From  ttie  same 
woman — her  daughter  having  married  Frederick 
William — ^the  Huguenot  blood  has  reached  the 
throne  of  Prussia. 

Many  of  the  Huguenot  families  have  reached 
the  peerage.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  noble 
names  Ruvigny,  RnsseU,  Cavendish,  Osborne, 
Drnmmond,  Romilly,  and  many  otiicrs.  Others 
of  them  have  constanUy  held  high  oiEces  boili 
in  Church  and  State. 

Such  is  a  meager  sketch  of  the  immense 
l)enefaciions  which  Papal  bigotry  unintentionaliv 
cast  into  the  lap  of  England.  From  that  period 
England  has  risen,  while  Spain  and  France  have 
proportionally  deteriorated.  Em^lish  art,  in- 
dustry, liberty,  and  commerce  sprang  into  fresh 
life,  and  have  ever  since  been  marching  from 
victory  to  Conquest  But  where  is  the  Spain  of 
Philip  II  ?  Where  is  the  Golden  Age  of  Louis 
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XIV?  And  whnt  are  the  inferences  we  must 
inevitably  make?  Why  were  the  Protestant 
exiles  so  superior  to  the  artisaiis  they  left  behind  ? 
Why  did  the  loss  of  such  a  mere  handful  of  men 
so  palsy  the  material  prosperity  of  cntii  e  France  ? 
The  diiTerence  of  religion  will  alone  answer  the 
question.  The  Ha|[raenots  belonged  to  the 
great  body  of  the  French  people  ;  Init  the  Gos- 
pel had  watered  their  heart  and  quickened  their 
intelligence,  so  that  now  they  stood  in  skill,  and 
energy,  and  morals,  head  and  shoatders  above 
their  Popish  neighbors.  But  what  mny  we  infer 
from  their  having  found  tlie  English  people  in 
such  a  bodcward  state,  and  fi^om  the  sudden  and 
{WOtonged  Impetus  which  they  gave  them  in  the 
career  of  progress?  Is  it  not  that  the  Gallic 
race  is  in  many  respects  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon?  and  that  all  that  France, 
and  inflced  tlie  Latin  nations  in  general,  need  to 
raise  them  to  a  moral  and  political  equality  with 
England  and  Russia  Is  to  throw  off  definitively 
the  nightmare  of  Popery,  and  to  task,  for  at 
least  one  generation,  in  the  invij^orating  sun- 
shine of  political  and  evangelical  liberty  ? 


MOTHERS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS. 


IN  the  Holy  Scriptures  due  mention  is  made 
of  her  who  "looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  licr 
household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  uf  idleness.'' 
Many  a  fiilr  yoting  bride  hranehes  out  among 
the  responsibilities  of  wetldcil  life  with  small 
thought  as  to  whether  she  will  be  able  to  meet 
them  all  with  firmness  and  discretion,  and  be  a 
pillar  of  strength  and  honor  to  her  husband's 
estate,  or  whether  merely  an  incumbrance  which 
will  soon  weigh  upon  him  like  a  burden  from 
which  thert  is  no  release. 

In  too  many  instances,  after  the  excitement 
of  a  brilliant  wedding  has  passed,  after  the  bri- 
dal robes,  and  the  snowy  vail,  and  the  orange 
blossoms  have  been  laid  away,  the  bride  sits 
down  with  a  sf^h  and  wonders  vaguely,  now  she 
has  dismissed  the  freedom  of  her  girlhood,  what 
siie  shall  do  to  amuse  herself  for  the  future. 
If  she  is  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  Superficial 
training,  the  lover  whom  she  "cmr^ht  to  j^lcasc 
will  sooQ  deteriorate  into  a  very  commonplace 
ImslMnd,  whose  opinion  or  tastes  are  of  too 
small  account  to  l^e  ll'.e  subject  of  consultation. 
The  only  alternative  is  a  flight  to  gayer  society 
and  more  enticing  pleasures  than  ever  before, 
nnd  when  the  en  of  maternity  dawns  It  is  de- 
nounced a"?  most  anroyin;,'  and  inconvenient. 

In  such  a  case  the  design  of  a  most  beautiful 
and  mysterious  order  of  nature  is  sorrowfully 
perverted.  The  mute  appeal  of  helplessness 


and  innocence  to  love  and  protection  is  rudely 
thrust  aside,  and  the  being  whose  soul  should 
thrill  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  Strang*  delight 
when  she  gazes  upon  the  gift  of  nature  and  of 
God,  closes  the  windows  and  shuts  herself  from 
a  Paradise  where  the  spirit  might  be  developed, 
and  glimpses  obtained  within  the  mil  that  hides 
the  extraordinay  design  of  human  life  from  the 
ordinary  gaze.  It  would  seem  that  a  serious 
and  thoughtful  woman  might  here  find  ample 
employment  for  her  mind  and  heart — room 
alxindant  for  cotiiectnrc  nnd  love. 

Beyond  the  butterfly  class  who  thoughtlessly 
neglect  their  children,  Is  another  dass  whose 
purposes  and  inte^itions  are  affectionate  and  cor- 
rect in  regard  to  their  ofTsprlners.  but  the  cares 
of  life  press  heavily,  and  the  struggle  from  want 
to  comfort  has  imbued  the  nature  with  a  desire 
to  continued  strife,  and  a  determination  that  be- 
fore the  muscles  shall  relax  comfort  shall  be 
superseded  by  wealth. 

It  is  very  true  tliat  many  American  mothers 
hav*"  too  many  other  duties  upon  their  hands, 
besides  those  of  attention  to  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  their  oflspHng.  Too  often  the  little, 
active,  inquiring  child  has  to  he  neglected  in 
mind  and  boily,  because  of  the  mistaken  idea 
that  other  things  of  more  importance  demand 
attention.  A  few  fleeting,  enjoyable  years  of 
worldiv  ;jood  to  the  liod\',  are  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged to  transcend  the  importance  of  educating 
a  soul  that  shall  exist  after  the  body  has  been 
given  to  decay,  on  and  on  through  ceaseless 
ages ;  nnd  while  the  physical  powers  are  taxed 
to  meet  the  demand  of  fashion,  of  custom,  and 
of  pride, -the  intellect  la  neglected  both  in 
the  case  of  parent  and  child  together.  It  is  a 
fearful  tliitig  for  a  woman  to  repudiate  her  holy 
and  peculiar  privilege,  and  ignore  the  solemnity 
of  the  duties  Imposed  by  virtue  of  her  sex  and 
position. 

While  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  house  should 
be  cleanly,  orderly,  and  comfortable,  this  should 

not  be  limu'Tl-.t  a'"'Oi:t  at  the  expense  of  the  wile 
and  mother,  an  expense  involving  drudgery  and 
unmitigated  toil.  She  should  possess  a  clear 
head  for  control  and  superintendence,  and  hav- 
ing rrercised  these  magical  traits  in  setting  the 
family  machinery  in  motion  each  day,  the  remain- 
ing hours  should  belong  to  her  and  her  children. 
A  man  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence 
and  aptness  for  business  can  .soon  gather  to- 
gether means  that  shall  render  such  an  arran;;c- 
ment  easy  and  justifiable.  He  will  abundantly 
reccive  his  reward  in  tl-e  rcfiticil  .-md  r^ccful 
appearance  of  the  woman  who  greets  h  s  return 
from  his  daily  occupation,  and  the  happy,  cleanly 
appearance  of  the  bright  little  beings  who  kiss 
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him  with  clinging  amui  and  smiles  of  a&c0onate 

welcome. 

Semnts  are  often  regarded  witfi  compassion- 
ate feelings,  but  many  mothers  of  households 
are  far  more  to  hn  pitied,  for  tlieir  tasks  are  of- 
ten more  harassing  to  the  bociy,  while  tliey  have 
the  added  weight  of  anxiety  and  apprehension 
concerning  their  children  WLigliing  u[)ori  tlulr 
minds.  There  is  sorrowful  strife  often  as  to 
which  path  ?s  the  right  one  to  follow,  whether 
duty  to  husband  and  duty  to  children  do  not 
clash  when  brought  to  the  test,  and  the  burdened 
wife  and  mother  feels  as  did  the  £g>'ptian  wo- 
man easting  her  child  under  the  hushes,  that 
she  might  not  see  its  death,  and  in  her  heart 
castinjj  reproaches  upon  the  author  of  her  mis- 
ery, tiien  escaping  Iroin  life  and  its  accountabil- 
ities. The  question  of  domestic  finance  is 
sometimes  the  giant  with  which  many  an  anx- 
ious mother  contends,  and  between  that  and  a 
consciousness  that  something  is  due  to  the  im- 
mortal part  of  the  little  beings  intrusted  (0  her 
care,  her  life  is  fretted  away,  and  she  passes  out 
at  last,  sighing  for  what  might  have  been,  sigliing 
on  the  verge  of  eternity  over  the  conviction  of 
a  mission  unfulfilled  beibre  leaving  the  proba- 
tionary shore. 

A  choice  flower  does  not  naturally  proceed 
from  a  coarse,  uncultivated  stock,  and  the  de> 
gree  of  culture  and  clcLiance  in  tlic  mind  and 
character  is  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  upon 
the  source  from  which  they  sprang.  It  is  ad- 
mitted l>y  a'!  observers  of  nature,  animate  or 
inanimate,  that  a  generation  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals progresses  in  fineness  and  value  only  by 
slow  and  continued  process  of  culture,  and  care 
that  they  are  not  permitted  to  retrograde.  This 
theory  may  properly  be  applied  to  human  be- 
ings, the  parents  most  be  cultivated  and  intelli- 
gent or  the  children  can  not  become  so,  except 
by  long  and  difficult  effort  The  st.ifc  of  our 
country  demands  that  the  mothers  of  tiie  land 
shall  have  every  advantage  ibr  their  improve- 
ment, both  physically  and  mentally,  for  is  it  not 
their  offspring  that  will  be  chosen  to  high  places 
in  the  ooottciis  of  the  nation  ?  Then  let  every 
woman  that  is  crowned  with  intellect  !je  re- 
prieved from  all  that  will  tend  to  deteriorate 
that  noble  power — allow  her  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  become  the  vrife,  mother,  equal  of  those 
to  whom  the  weak  of  the  nation  look  for  strengtli. 


THE  ARK  OF  BULRUSHES. 


See  that  each  hottr^  fedlngs,  and  thoughts, 
and  actions  are  pure  and  true  ;  tlien  will  your 
life  be  such.  The  wide  pasture  is  but  separate 
•pears  of  grass  \  the  sheeted  bloom  of  the 
pniries  but  isolated  flowers. 


A FRAIL  bark,  indeed,  this  cradle  of  woven 
buiruslies,  to  bear  so  precious  a  freight  J 
We  read  of  the  boat  which  carried  Ca?sar  and 
his  fortunes;  if  we  measure  human  greatness 
by  the  extent  and  durability  of  a  man's  influence 
over  his  kind,  the  mighty  Roman  is  dwarfed 
beside  Moses,  and  his  "fortunes"  appear  com- 
paratively a  thing  of  a  day.  Many  ages  have 
passed  since  Csesar  exercised  sway  in  the  world 
all  that  remains  of  him  is  a  mighty  name: 
Moses,  who  lived  some  fourteen  hundred  years 
hefifre  him,  is  still  a  living  |M>\ver  on  earth.  The 
nation  whidi  Moses  was  the  instrument  of  de- 
liverin<:j  reverence  his  laws  to  tliis  day,  while 
myriads  of  Christians,  yea,  ail  wlio  to  the  latest 
time  will  study  the  Word  of  God,  will  honor 
Moses  as  a  prophet,  obey  lum  as  a  teacher,  and 
drink  in  wisdom  from  his  inspired  writings. 
Caesar  raised  a  Babd  structure  of  grandeur, 
cemented  not  with  slime  but  with  blood,  and  it 
has  not  left  even  a  niin  lieliind  it.  The  work 
of  Moses,  heaven-guided  as  he  was,  resembled 
more  one  of  the  everlasting  hills  which  the  Al- 
mighty  liimself  hath  planted  and  made  firm, 
from  which  flow,  and  to  the  end  of  time  will 
flow,  pure  streams  to  fertilize  earth,  and  which 
from  age  to  age  remain  unchanged  in  their  calm, 
majestic  l>e  iufy,  Caesar  was  a  great  conqueror. 
Moses  stands  before  us  in  dignity  of  a  loftier 
kind ;  so  gloriotts  as  deliverer,  law-giver,  prophet, 
that  we  almost  forget  (bat  lie  was  a  mii;'ity  con- 
queror also.  Caesar  climbed  up  to  a  point  wliere 
a  halo  of  fame  shone  around  him.  Moses  soared 
high  above  it;  the  glory  which  beamed  from  his 
countenance  was  glory  derived  directly  from 
God. 

Did  the  hopes  of  Jochebed  venture  to  picture 
any  thing  like  this,  as  she  labored  at  forming  this 

little  ark.  twinin?  in  and  out  every  tureen  bul- 
rush with  a  prayer  for  her  iielplcss  babe.'  A 
scene  of  toadiing  domestic  interest  rises  beibre 
the  imaf^ination  as  we  think  of  the  home  of 
Amram  the  Levite,  near  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
In  these  old,  old  days  which  the  Scripture  nar- 
ratives  bring  80  freshly  before  us.  There  is 
Jochebed,  in  a  retired  part  of  her  dwelliiiL^,  anx- 
iously pursuing  lier  lalrar  of  luve,  working  and 
weeping,  and  praying  as  she  works,  trembling 
lest  a  cry  from  her  hidden  infant  should  betray 
the  secret  of  his  existence  to  an  Egyptian  ear. 
Perliaps  little  Aaron  distarbs  her  ever  and  anon 
with  innocent  piattle,  lisping  in  his  childish  sim- 
plicity dan?ero(!s  questions  which  the  mother 
knows  not  liow  to  answer;  while  Miriam,  the 
fiiture  prophetess,  of  an  age  to  share  her  par- 
ents' anxieties  and  guard  thdr  secret^  watdies 
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to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  strnntjer, 
her  child-face  already  stamped  will)  the  impress 
of  care  too  natural  to  one  brought  up  tn  die 
house  of  bondage. 

The  stor}"  of  Jochched  and  hor  Ifttlc  ark  of 
bulrushes  seems  to  be  one  especially  recorded 
for  the  oomibrt  of  mothers.  Tbouigh  in  our 
i  cnrcful  land  such  perils  as  tliose  which  sur- 
rounded the  cradle  of  Moses  are  unknown,  yet 
every  parent  who  watches  by  a  baby  boy  may 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  Israelite  mother  wlio, 
stronpf  in  faith,  twined  that  green  nest  for  her 
little  darling.  For  every  in^t  born  into  this 
world  of  danger  and  trouble  an  ark  should  be 
wo^en  of  mnny  prayers.  In  two  ]>oints  of  view 
we  may  regard  every  such  infant  as  in  a  posi- 
tion not  unlike  that  of  Jochebed's  babe,  when 
found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  in  bis  little  float- 
ing cradle. 

The  child  has  been  born  to  danger,  and  under 
the  doom  of  death ;  he  is  redeemed,  adopted, 
and  may  be  destined  to  great  usefulness  and 
exnht  d  honor.  Should  a  motlicr'.s  eye  rest  on 
tlicse  pages,  let  iier  follow  out  with  me  a  subject 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  one  of  deep  inter* 
est  to  her  heart. 

Your  child,  my  Christian  sister,  has,  like 
Moses,  been  bom  io  danger,  and  under  the  doom 
of  death.  You  have  transmitted, to  him  a  fallen 
nature :  he  has  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light 
in  a  world  of  which  Satan  is  the  prince — that 
Pharaoh  whose  it  duMt  tliat  tyrant 

wlio  seeks  to  destroy  the  babe  whom  vou  so 
tenderly  love.  Y'ou  can  not  keep  your  little  one 
from  aU  the  perils  and  temptations  which,  if  he 
live  to  manhood,  will  certainly  surround  him. 
You  can  not  prevent  his  being  expo.scd  to  trials 
as  perilous  to  his  soul  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
were  to  the  body  of  the  infant  Moses.  What 
can  you  do  to  guard  your  child  from  dangers  in 
which  so  many  have  perished?  Like  Jochebed, 
strong  in  faith,  make  him  a  little  ark  of  your 
prayers. 

And  to  turn  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  sub- 
ject— if  you  have  to  share  Jochebed's  fears, 
may  you  not  inherit  her  hopes  also?  It  Is  no 
earthly  princess,  but  the  gracious  Savior  him- 
self who  hnn  raised  your  child  from  his  low 
estate,  reversed  hii>  duom,  adopted  him  as  his 
own,  and  placed  him  as  a  little  Christian  in  your 
anus,  witli  the  word.^.  Take  this  child aivav  and 
nurse  it  for  tiUy  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages. 
The  destiny  whidi  may  await  your  babe  is  one 
which  is  more  great,  more  glorious,  than  your 
imaijination  can  conceive. 

Can  the  human  mind  grasp  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  titles,  "Member  of  Cbro^  child 
of  God,  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven?" 


Yon  are  tending  an  immortal  being;  a  future 
seraph  may  be  cradled  in  your  arms!  Tho&e 
soft  lips,  pressed  so  dosely  to  your  own,  may 
hereafter  utter  words  that  shall  infinence  the 
destiny  of  souls  throucjh  the  countless  a^jc;  of 
eternity;  to  that  mind,  which  can  scarcely  yet 
hold  even  tlie  sweet  aMurance  of  a  parent's 
love,  may  be  unfolded  mysteries  into  which  the 
angels  desire  to  look.  If  oux  and  anxiety  press 
on  your  soul  when  you  dtink  of  what  your  child 
is — feeble,  helpless,  born  to  trouble  as  tlie 
sparks  fly  upward — tlicrc  is  deep  rapture  in  the 
thought  of  what  that  child  may  be.  Q\  dedi- 
cate him  now  to  his  God ;  ask  Hbr  him  not  fame^ 
power,  or  wealth,  not  the  riches  of  Egypt,  but 
ask  for  him  grace  to  follow  the  Lord  fully,  to 
choose  "the  reproach  of  Christ;"  ask  for  him 
the  Spirit  of  humility,  faith,  and  love,  which  was 
p;tvcn  to  Jochebed's  favored  son.  In  view  of 
the  glorious  destiny  to  which  be  is  called,  as 
well  as  of  the  peiils  which  beset  him,  make  him 
a  little  ark  of  your  prayers. 

An  honored  woman  was  Jochebed.  mother  of 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam,  all  pccuhnrly  favored 
by  God;  and  thrice  blessed  Is  every  Christian 
parent,  whether  her  offspring  live  for  usefulness 
below,  or  be  early  taken  to  bliss  above,  who  at 
the  last  day  shall  appear  with  an  unbroken  fam- 
ily htinvL'  the  Heavenly  King!  "Tli'  uv'iose 
blood  liatli  redeemed  me  and  mine,  and  wIm^sc 
grace  lias  prcser\'ed  us — lo!  here  am  i,  and  the 
children  whom  thou  bast  given  me  f 
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X  a  former  article  the  Knight  of  the  Tower's 
lx)ok  of  counsels  to  his  daughters  was 
noticed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  even  so 

early  as   the  fourteenth   century  there  was  a 

marked  contrast  between  English  and  French 
ideas  about  women. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  has  given  us 
a  volume  conLiininj;  a  collection  of  early  English 
manuscripts  and  books,  treating  of  the  educa- 
tion and  manners  of  young  people.  The  pres- 
ent article  will  excerpt  some  of  the  facts  about 
the  education  of  girls  contained  in  that  book, 
and  notice  some  of  the  points  of  differcoce 
between  the  ancient  customs  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  chanilel. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  incredible  that,  though 
England  was  long  ruled  by  a  Norman  Idng  and 
court,  the  two  peoples  remained  very  wide 
apart  in  their  character,  especially  while  ti  e 
same  Church  f^rms  and  creed  prevailed  in  botli. 
But  the  truth  Is  that  French  character  was 
overborne  by  English,  though  die  former  have 
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all  the  advantaj^e  in  the  struggle.  If  it  had  not 
heen  so,  there  would  have  been  no  independent 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century.   And  there 

i  is  scarcely  a  fragmeiit  of  early  EngUsh  litera- 
ture but  shows  us  thnt  Romnni'^m,  pure  and 
simple,  did  not  talce  root  in  the  Engh'sh  miod. 
England  was  Protestant  before  WycUffe.  The 

!  Reformation  revealed,  did  not  create,  the  gulf 
between  the  religious  Ideas  of  the  Latin  and  the 
^nglo-Saxon  races. 

I       One  of  the  pieces  in  this  coltectton  is  entitled, 

I     "How  the  Good  Wife  Taught  her  Daughter," 

I and  doubtless  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tary.   From  the  number  of  manuscripts  con> 
taining  the  substance  of  these  counsels,  we 
I     mr»v  inftjr  thnt  this  wrts  a  pnptilrxr  pncrn  exten- 
sively circulated  among  the  English  portion  of 
I    the  people.  It  is  nrach  shorter  than  the  Knight's 
j     lx>ok.  and  contains  only  about  two  hundred  lines 
'     for  his  two  hundred  pr^^t"^ :  ^I't      '''^^  stories 
I     and  repetitions  are  left  out,  ihe  ciilTerence  is  not 
very  great  after  all.  Each  set  of  counsels  may 
I     be  taken  as  national  in  their  time,  inasmuch  as 
'    numerous  manuscripts  of  both  remain  to  us. 
The  very  idea  of  the  motlier  as  the  teacher 
of  her  daughters  has  an  Anglo-S  ivnn  f.icc.  nnd 
the  d»'vo!vinp  of  this  upon  the  father  is  not  less 
Latin  in  feature.  Not  that  the  mother  in  France 
would  in  no  case  counsel  her  daughter,  but  that; 
in  general,  she  would  be  less  recognized  as  the 
g\iide  of  her  girls ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
French  character  that  fathers  sustain  a  closer 
relation  of  affection  to  children  of  either  sex. 
An  En^dish  father  mny  be  expected  to  instruct 
j    bis  sons ;  the  daughters  would,  according  to 
English  ideas,  depend  more  upon  maternal  wis- 
I     dom.    This  divergence  carries  us  to  the  radical 
difTcrcnce  between  French  and  En;,diKh  female 
,     character;  the  latter  has  the  higher  and  purer 
moral  tone,  and  consequently  a  stronger  posi- 
tion in  the  family.    There  were  always  two 
heads  to  an  English  household,  rarely  more 
j    than  one  in  the  French  fiimily.  Not  tint  the 
French  woman  was  perfectly  subordinated  to 
j     her  husband,  nor  that  the  reverse  was  nlwnys 
'    true  on  the  other  side  of  the  ch.annel ;  but  that 
j    the  woman  of  Latin  stocle  is  seldom  a  law* 
giver  or  a  spring  of  authority. 

Wc  miss  in  the  good  wife's  lines  all  the 
purely  Ceremonial  parts  of  religion  ;  but  devo- 
tion is  encouraged.   The  blessing  of  the  Virgin 
is  invoked;  but  there  is  notldni^f  said  nf  prayint,' 
j    for  the  dead,  or  of  their  power  to  deliver  girls 
I    from  temptation.  For  such  deliverance  depends 
j    upon  the  shrewd,  common-sense  advice  which 
'     is  still  given  in  nl!  well-reg^dated  Anglo-Saxon 
households :  '■  Do  n't  put  yourself  where  your 
lover  may  get  you  into  trouble."    The  &ir 


inference  from  the  Knight's  teachings  is.  "  Do 
what  you  will,  if  yon  have  prayed  for  the  dead, 
their  dead  bouics  will  intervene  between  you 
and  peril  at  the  critical  moment*'  Our  good 
wife's  creed  is  so  short  on  this  suhjcrt.  it  is  so 
homely  and  practical,  so  like  the  best  teaching 
girls  get  on  these  matters  In  our  days,  that  she 
docs  not,  like  the  French  knight,  need  to  teach 
modesty  by  nTtmerrnis  chnpters  through  which 
one  must  hold  his  nose  while  he  reads. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  religious  precepts  to 
sliow  that  the  writer  was  a  Papist.  The  invo- 
cation for  the  Virgin's  blessing  on  her  daughter 
is  the  only  sign  of  Romanism.  She  exhorts 
her  daughter  to  love  God  and  holy  Church,  to 
go  to  church  when  she  can,  and  not  to  stay 
away  for  the  rain,  to  give  tithes  and  ottering 
with  a  glad  heart,  to  be  kind  to  the  poor,  and 
not  to  l>e  hard:  "He  prospers  well  w!io  loves 
the  poor."  Her  daughter  must  not  laui^h  at 
I  people,  old  or  young,  when  in  church,  and 
must  not  chatter  or  gossip  with  her  neighbors. 

The  ])racti(  d  [K-.rts  of  tlie  advice  show  differ-  ' 
ences  between  tiic  olden  time  and  now.  It  | 
strikes  us  oddly  enough  to  read  a  warning  not  | 
to  get  drank,  and  to  have  this  counsel  made 
important  !iy  repetition,  and  a  statement  of  the 
evils  of  female  drunkenness.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  no  modem  mother  needs  to  give  such  a 
lesson  to  her  girls.  And  yet  the  writer  heard 
Cardinal  Manning  say  in  a  public  meeting,  in 
1867,  that  intemperance  was  destroying  the 
character  of  English  women,  and,  what  was 
worse,  of  English  children.  A  friend  tcHs  iis 
that  he  rode  recently  in  a  car,  in  Philadelphia, 
which  contained  a  drunken  young  woman  whose 
respectabiUty  was  vouched  for  by  his  fellow- 
])assen?ers.  These  unpleasant  remnants  of  old 
Enghsh  vices  mark  another  contrast  between 
the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  ttocks,  to  the  credit 
of  tlic  former,  which  is  the  Icss  gnta  tO  de- 
bauches of  intoxication. 

The  good  wife's  daughter  is  counseled  to 
despise  no  offer  of  marri.age,  but  speedily  to  | 
tell  it  to  her  friends.  This  would  sI>ow  tliat 
early  English  customs  were  similar  to  those  ! 
which  still  prevul  in  this  country.  Marrying 
men  first  consulted  the  pirls.  and  tlicreafter  tlic 
girls  were  expected  to  report  to  their  mother.^. 
The  Latin  cttstnn  of  consulting  the  young  wo- 
men hst^  and  then,  rather  as  a  matter  of  form, 
has  never  taken  root  in  Ant^Io-Saxon  life.  It  is 
another  proof  of  the  superior  position  of  woman 
in  the  English  social  system.  1 

The  strength  of  tlie  wife's  lancfuage  on  this  ; 
point,  "Scorn  him  not,  whatsoever  he  be," 
prompts  Mr.  Fumivail  to  query  whether  the  j 
mothen  of  that  time  did  Dot  find  it  hard  to 
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mnrry  off  tlieir  drmoliters,  as  hard  as  their 
descendants  find  this  business.  The  subject  is 
not  very  pleasant,  and,  in  6ct,  is  not  altof  ether 
wholesome.  Late  English  novels,  unci  a  j^'ood 
deal  of  writing  in  English  weekly  papers  like 
the  Saturday  Rcvinv^  afford  material  for  a  large 
book,  whicli  might  he  called,  '^The  Perfect 
Angler  for  a  Husband;"  or,  "How  the  Good 
Mother  got  her  Daughter  Married."  After 
some  re6ection  and  balancing  of  pen  and  cer> 
tain  moralizings,  this  writer  decides  to  band 
the  subject  over  to  the  other  sex. 

The  virtues  whicii  are  praised  by  the  good 
wife  have  a  certain  English  flavor  about  them ; 
tlu'v  grow  elsewhere,  to  be  sure,  but  the  fruit  is 
more  ruddy,  and  has  a  refined  aroma  io  Anglo- 
Saxon  life.  The  girls,  when  they  become  wives, 
are  to  be  cheerful,  and  true,  and  blameless  of 
life,  and  to  love  their  husbands abm'e  all  earthly 
things.  Thrift  and  forethought  are  the  good 
wife's  strong  points.  Her  daughter  is  charged 
not  to  waste  her  husbiiiul's  substance,  but  to 
help  him  to  get  and  to  keep.  When  her  daugh- 
ters are  born,  she  is  to  begin  to  lay  by  things 
against  their  marriage.  Pleasant  reminder  of 
blankets,  lied-quilts,  pillow-cases,  feather-beds, 
and  numberless  picce.s  of  household  stufi^  col- 
lected against  Iiappy  wedding  days  by  old-faah> 
ioned  American  mothers. 

The  persistence  of  early  customs  is  shown 
i)y  the  caution  given  to  housewives  to  keep  their 
own  keys.  The  English  housewife  keeps  them 
to  this  day. 

The  subject  of  dress  could  not  be  passed  by 
in  a  book  for  girls ;  but  It  occupies  a  sm^  pbu» 

in  the  good  wife's.  Her  daughter  must  not  ruin 
her  hushMiid  l>y  extriwnfrinre,  nor  sliow  off  in 
borrowed  gJitter,  nor  envy  people  wlio  can  dress 
better  than  her  purse  permits. 

To  such  thriftful  counse!s  on  the  use  of  money 
much  of  English  home-life  owes  its  success. 
The  farthings  which  the  prudent  Anglo*Saxon 
wife  lays  up  in  housekeeping  gear  for  her  daugh- 
ters, her  Latin  rare  sister  is  ion  apt  to  spend  iti 
jewelry,  lottery  tickets,  spectacular  displays,  or 
fine  dresses.  The  English  household,  with  a 
prudent  wife  at  its  htad,  never  leaked  out  far- 
things, much  less  shillings,  through  these  social 
crevices  where  so  much  of  our  money  goes  in 
these  days.  But  let  us  not  foiiget  that  it  is 
mean  to  keep,  and  stint^y  to  save,  and  that  self- 
denial  DOW  means  doing  as  your  neighbors  do. 

It  is  to  be  rq;retted  that  our  good  wife 
thought  it  a  duty  to  charge  her  daughter  against 
profanity.  Women  did  swear  in  tliose  days, 
even  when  they  went  regularly  to  Church,  not 
staying  away  for  the  rain.  There  was  a  very 
coarse  grain  in  the  life  of  that  time.  Even 


good  Qiieen  Bess,  long  after  that,  wa"?  rather 
careless  in  lier  choice  of  words  when  she  got 
angry,  whidt  she  did  pretty  often.  Another  bit  i 
ot  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  appears  in  the  com-  I 
mand  not  to  curse  your  children  when  they  are  j 
saucy,  but  to  give  them  a  smart  flogging.  The  , 
rod  was  not  spared  in  those  days ;  but  probably  | 
some  children  were  spoiled  by  i^  or  in  spite  | 
of  it  I 

The  collectors  and  editors  of  old  manuscripts  j 
have  found  a  good  many  incidents  of  early 
English  education,  from  which  it  is  known  lliat 
young  people  of  both  sexes  have  durus  and 
stulhts  declined  to  tliem  very  freely.  Perhaps 
the  boys  had  the  hardest  linic  of  It  ;  at  any 
rate,  we  know  most  about  their  tribulations. 
But  there  are  not  wanting  prooft  t/L  the  sorrows 
of  the  girls. 

iXf^nes  Paston  not  only  sent  (r457)  to  pray 
the  master  of  her  son  that,  if  her  boy  "hatli  not 
done  well,  nor  will  not  amend,  be  will  truly 
belasli  hiiu  till  he  will  amend  ;"  tjut  slie  seems  . 
to  have  "belashcd"  her  marriageable  daughter  | 
with  her  own  hands.    C3eve  writes— Paston  j 
Letters— on  the  39th  of  June,  1454; 

"  Sfie — the  daughter — was  never  in  so  great  | 
sorrow  as  she  is  nowadays,  for  she  may  not  1 
speak  with  no  man,  whosoever  come,  ne  not  may  | 
see  nor  speak  with  my  man,  nor  with  serA-ants 
of  her  mother's,  but  that  she  beareth  her  on  ■ 
home  otherwise  than  she  meaneth ;  and  she 
hath  since  Easter  the  most  part  been  beaten 
once  in  the  week  or  twice,  and  sometimes  twice 
on  a  day,  and  her  head  broken  in  two  or  three  | 
places.*'  I 

Ascham  was  Stimulated  to  write  his  "schole- 
master"  by  the  news  "that  divers  schol.-.rs  of 
Eton  be  run  away  from  the  sciiool  lor  fear  of 
beating but  the  girls  seem  also  to  have  ap-  j 
pealed  to  his  compassion,  for  be  represents  Lady 
Jane  Grey  as  saying :  1 

**  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  God  ever 
gave  me  is  that  he  sent  me  so  sharpe  and  severe 
parents  and  so  gentle  a  scholemaster.  For  when 
1  am  in  presence  either  of  /ather  or  mother,  ' 
whether  I  speake,  kepe  silence,  sit,  stand  or  go, 
eate,  drinkc,  be  nn  ric  or  sad,  be  sewying,  plaiyiu^, 
dauncing,  or  doing  anie  thing  els,  1  roust  do  it  as 
it  were  in  soch  weight,  mesurc,  and  number, 
even  so  perfetlie  as  God  made  the  world,  or 
els  I  am  so  sharpUe  taunted,  so  cniellie  tiirrat- 
ened,  yea,  presentlie  some  tymes  with  pinches, 
nippes  and  bobbes,  and  other  waies,  which  I  will 
not  name  for  the  honor  I  liear  them,  so  without 
measure  misordered,  that  1  thinke  myself  in  licll 
till  tyme  cum  that  I  must  go  to  M.  Elmer,  who 
teache  theme  SO  jentlie,  so  pleas.intlie.  with  soch 
bire  allurements  to  teaming^  that  1  thinke  al  the  I 
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tyme  nothing  wbiles  I  am  witb  him.  And  when 

I  am  called  from  him  I  fnl!  on  weepin^^." 

One  cao  not  but  revolt  at  this  picture ;  but 
thinking  of  the  young  Miss  who  is  heart-broken 
because  a  new  hat  is  denied  her,  one  can  not  but 
wnnt'er  \\Iicl!ior  slic  would  not  he  of  a  happier 
temper  ii  she  had  a  few  of  these  "pinches,  nippcs, 
and  bobbes."  This  is  specubtion,  not  advice  to 
IKunents. 

An  old  Anglo-Saxon  custom  gave  form  to  a 
great  feature  of  early  English  education.  The 
Teuton  chieftain  gathered  about  liim  a  crowd  of 
well-born  lads,  who  were  voluntar)'  servants 
about  liis  pci-son.  They  only,  for  the  mostpart^ 
were  allowed  to  touch  his  person.  Our  oldest 
books  on  education  are  instructive  to  well-born 
lads  serving  in  this  way  in  noble  houses,  t'rom 
this  practice  grew  the  custom  extensively  used 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  of  the 
rearing  of  lads  in  the  houses  of  patrons.  It  ai>- 
pears  tliat  girls  were  frequently  brought  up  in 
this  way.  In  the  absence  of  full  inferaiation 
about  the  female  education  of  those  centuries 
we  must  conclude  that  the  girls  ^'ot  their  best 
culture  in  that  way.  The  toiivciita  did  less  for 
'  them  tlian  for  their  sisters  across  the  channel, 
and  the  jrirl  wns  fortunate  who  v,-ns  ]>!accd  in  a 
household  where  she  could  learn  female  crafts 
and  manners,  if  nothing  else. 

There  is  doubtless  less  sympathy  between 
parents  and  cliiidren  in  tiie  Anglo-Sa.\on  th.an 
in  the  Latin  races.  The  Knglish  treatment  of 
children,  especially  this  custom  of  sending  them 
into  other  people's  houses  to  be  rcireri,  at  frnni 
seven  to  nine  years  of  age,  struck  foreigners 
very  strangely.  Tlie  *'  Italion  Relation  of  En- 
gland," of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  contains  a 
Jiard  statement  of  flu;  matter.  .Mr.  Furnivall 
thinks  the  tradespeople  and  not  the  gentry  are 
referred  to.  The  relator  sets  forth  that  the 

cliililrcn  are  ]>l;u  <  ,1  in  the  houses  of  Other  peo- 
ple to  do  menial  offices,  an<l,  no  matter  how  rich 
the  parents  are,  few  children  of  either  se-\ 
escape  this  fate.  He  says  the  parents  excuse 
the  pracdce  on  the  ground  that  the  children 
learned  belter  manners,  *'  but  I  for  my  part  be- 
lieve that  they  do  it  because  they  like  to  enjoy 
all  their  comforts  themselves,  and  that  they  are 
better  served  by  strangers  than  they  would  be 
by  their  own  children.  Be-ides  which  the  En- 
glish being  great  epicures,  and  very  avaricious 
by  nature,  indulj^c  in  the  most  drlirate  fare 
themselves,  and  give  their  household  the  coars- 
est bread,  and  beer,  and  cold  meat,  baked  on 
Sunday  for  the  week,  which,  however,  they 
allow  them  in  great  abumlancc.  That  if  the)- 
had  their  own  children  at  home,  tiiey  would  be 
obliged  to  give  them  the  same  food  (hey  made 


use  of  for  themselves."  He  thinks  the  pretext  of 

havini,'  the  clilldren  learn  hctter  manners  wnukl 
be  good  if  the  children  were  ever  taken  back  to 
the  borne  roof-tree,  but  they  are  not  Their 
patrona  set  them  up,  or  get  them  married,  or 
they  make  shift  for  themselves. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  girls  must  have  luid  a 
rough  time  of  it  under  such  a  system ;  and  it 
is  ])erhaps  not  strange  tliat  English  women  ac- 
quired a  sturdier  character,  a  higher  moral  life 
and  less  grace  of  manner  than  French  women 
o]>tained.  The  English  girl  who  was  educated 
in  this  way  must  have  learned  to  help  herself  in 
many  ways,  and  early  discipline  of  rather  a 
coarse  sort  may  have  taught  her  to  take  care 
of  herself  in  her  relations  to  the  other  sex. 
Snmc  instances  are  recorded  in  early  manu- 
scripts of  girls  losing  their  places  because  they 
were  suspected  of  having  designs  on  the  affec- 
lions  of  well-bom  yonng  men.  If  it  is  permit- 
ted to  remark  on  tiiis  worldly  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  girls  seidom 
lost  their  places  or<»the  aflections  which  they 
coveted. 

We  need  not  sigli  for  a  return  of  this  oiden 
time  when  girls  needed  lo  be  advised  not  to 

swear  or  i^et  ilrnnk,  and  were  "truly  belashed" 
aAer  they  were  old  enough  to  be  married. 


"PLANCHETTE ;"  OR,  SPIRIT-RAPPING 
MADE  EASY. 


WHEN  the  s pi ri;  rapping  monomania  first 
came  West  some  sixteen  years  a|^,  I  at 
once  began  to  take  interest  in  the  operations. 
I  have  always  considered  it  fortunate  that  I  had 

seen  and  ^nown  something  of  the  feats  or  tricks 
of  animal  magnetism  or  mesmerism  before  llic 
spirits  were  heard  of.  I  was  soon  convinced 
that  there  were  realities  that  should  receive  at- 
tention. As  long  as  the  tal)les  did  tip  it  only 
made  iliL-  matter  worse  to  treat  the  phenomenon 
as  a  humbug.  I  saw,  too,  that  the  new  dcvel- 
opment-s  lu-cded  the  treatment  of  tlie  seientific 
roan  rather  than  that  of  the  theologian.  If  sci- 
ence had  not  turned  away  with  sneers  the  mania 
would  have  done  far  less  harm. 

Cliarles  F.eecher  wrote  and  pronounred  the 
phenomena  a  possession  of  devils.  But  there 
was  too  olken  the  spirit  of  gentleness  to  make 
tliat  tlieory  acceptable.  Others  pronounred  tlie 
whole  matter  a  system  of  trickery;  but  too 
many  reliable  persons  witnessed  the  movings  of 
tables  to  make  the  '•  ImmluiL; tiieory  prevail. 
TTimdreds  of  people  who  never  had  f'.ith  in 
"spirits"  liave  had  evidence  that  the  tables  tio 
move  by  some  power  beyond  control  By  the 
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Advice  of  Dr.  Dempster,  twelve  years  ago,  I 
I  tno!^  p.iins  fn  study  the  matter,  and  at  tliat  time 
j  I  came  to  conclusions  that  are  every  day  being 
proved  to  be  true.  I  was  soon  satisfied  tfist  as 
j  regarded  "trance  mediums,"  the  cause  was  duo 
to  one-third  trickery,  one-third  partial  insanity, 
or  monomania,  and  the  remainder  animal  mag- 
netism. I  have  since  learned  that  opium  and 
liashish — Indinn  hemp — played  an  important  ! 
part.  It  was  proved  that  young  ladies  pur- 
chased written  speeches  which  they  delivered 
under  the  influence  of  hashisli.  Concerning 
the  table-moving  I  wrote  the  following  in  the 
June  number  of  the  National  Magazine  for 
i8$8: 

I  "CnK-nni  perceived  flic  peculiar  convulsions 
of  the  flesh  of  a  newly  dressed  frog,  and  from 
that  hint  followed  along  till  animal  magnetism 
and  Ihe  Galvanic  battery  were  produced.  .  .  . 

I  There  are  t\vo  or  three  principle'?.  2:nh'nnism, 
mesmerism,  magnetism,  electricity,  wiiich  have  a 
difference  of  operation  under  different  names. . . . 
W!-,elher  it  oiu-  [-owlt,  ;iitff  f1i.it  electricity, 

or  two  or  three  different  principles,  we  can  not 
as  yet  tell.  There  is  perhaps  a  combination  of 
elements.  We  may  throw  the  whole  into  a 
_;rr;.v_r  wii'i  tlirof  j/tV/Vj-,  maj^netism,  mpsmer- 
i.sm,  and  electricity,  and  the  premonitions  are 
that  the  scientific  jury  will  add  a  fourth  species 
to  our^tv;;^y,  giving  it  peiliaps  t!ie  name  already 
hinted  at  in  the  scientific  world,  the  odylic 
force.  ...  Or  it  may  be  only  a  new  develop- 
ment of  electricity."* 

"People  havp  supposed  ta^!c-lipp5nr^  v.-ns  the 
action  of  spirits,  and  have  tried  to  bring  some- 
thing good  out  of  a  false  idea.  Yott  might  as 
well  strive  to  get  useful  teachings  out  of  the 
]"(nftln^s  of  a  steam-engine,  callin;^^  the  ijuffs  the 
voice  of  spirits,  as  to  get  any  good  out  of  the 
tippings  of  a  table  when  consulted  under  the 
idea  that  spirits  are  present.  !\fagnetism  has 
gone  into  liic  service  of  man  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Galvanic  battery,  which  sends  \ 
in  undulating  streams  news  items  fraught  with  \ 
weal  or  wo»  over  our  v.  irc-v.  eMjciI  l.nu!.  Let  us 
hope  this  new  force  will  accomplish  something. 
The  maf  netiser  of  whom  I  spoke  [an  expoaer 

■  of  rappiiigs]  threw  himself  into  nia^netic  con- 
nection wit!)  the  table  and  ivilled  it  to  move 
hither  and  thither.  The  will  in  this  case  seemed 
to  be  a  powerful  battery  putting  its  subject  into 
lift'.  Now  I  su;:;^est  that  this  power  be  applied 
to  macliinery.  We  will  get  us  a  large  propelling 
wheel  to  which  we  will  connect  our  machinery. 
We  will  then  engage  a  company  of  mediums, 


*  Thi(  wa*  wriitcn  ten  y«an  ago ;  miim  thto  it  has  beco  pretty 
<le>il]r  letilcd  Hi9t  sU  kindt  «f  Diagmiiioi  an  bat  dccliici^. 


who  shall  get  into  'rapport'  with  one  wheel  and 
stand  willing  the  wliecl  on  in  its  evolutions.  .  .  . 
If  a  table  may  be  made  to  spin  around  a  room, 
why  may  not  a  wheel  be  made  to  torn  as  well  ?** 

I  trust  the  reader  will  remember  these  bst 
two  sentences,  printed  ten  years  ago,  while  ne  , 
describe  '■'■Planchette^  \ 

Within  a  year  some  enterprising  New  Yorker 
hns  ptit  tins  t.^lile-f'p:un:^  power,  for  the  first 
time  that  we  know  of,  to  some  use.   The  inven-  i 
tion,  however,  is  a  mere  toy.   It  consists  of  a  | 
thin  board  in  triangidar  form,  with  wheels  at  two 
angles  and  a  pencil  at  the  other.    The  point  of 
the  pencil  is  made  to  rest  on  paper,  and  two 
persons  put  thdr  hands  on  the  board,  and  if 
thcv  have  sufficient  magnetism  the  toy  will  mnr? 
and  write  out  answers  to  questions.   The  mys- 
terious little  creature  is  called  Planchette,**  and 
is  no  humbug.    And  it  conforms  to  all  the  CU«*  j 
toms  of  the  old  time  tipping-tables.    Tlie  oper- 
ator magnetizes  Planchette,  and  by  a  mysterious  , 
will-power  causes  it  to  answer  questions.  ' 

Before  giving  illustrations  we  may  .15  well 
state  the  laws  that  seem  to  govern  iu   First,  It 
will  always  answer  correctly  if  the  operator  ^ 
knows  tkt  answer.    Second.  While  it  will  an- 
swer other  questions,  in  all  llie  e.xj  erlmcnts  I 
have  engaged  in  it  has  never  answered  correctly. 
With  one  operator  It  would  not  answer  at  all 
when  she  did  not  know  what  should  be  tlie 
answer ;  with  another  it  would  always  answer, 
but  never  correctly.    Third.  If  a  person  stand-  ' 
ing  by  who  iuw  strong  magnetic  powers  asks  a 
question,  Phnchette  will  answer.    But  in  all 
cases  in  our  experiments  some  ruling  mind  roust 
have  knowledge  of  what  the  answer  should  be  , 
if  a  correct  answer  is  returned.  ' 

T  asked  Miss  f..  wh.it  New  York  magazine  I 
was  taking.    Planchette  WTOte  a  letter  or  two  , 
that  made  the  operator  conclude — so  she  said —  ! 
it  was  the  Ladies'  Repository,  nnd  t!ie  pencil 
wrote  out  "Ladies'  Repository."    The  answer 
l)eing  incorrect,  the  question  was  asked  again. 
Planchette  wrote  sometliing  that  resembled 
faintly  liar;  the  operator  at  once  concluded  it 
was  Harpers^  and pers  was  written  vcr)-  plainly. 
The  answer  was  still  incorrect,  however.  I 
asked  m.iny  questions,  tlie  ansuMS  to  which 
Miss  L.  was  ignorant  of,  and  Plancliette  wonkl  j 
only  scribble ;  but  as  soon  as  Miss  L.  learned  | 
the  answer  Planchette  would  at  once  write  it  out. 

I  asked  Planchette,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  R., 
who  preached  at  the  Metliodist  Church  a  week  * 
ago,  and  asked  Mrs.  R.  if  she  knew.  She  an-  I 
swered,  "  I  do  n't  know,"  and  Planchette  im-  | 
mediately  wrote — /  do  «'/  kno%u.  Mrs.  R.  docs  I 
not  attend  the  Methodist  Church.  I  repeated  1 
the  question  twice  The  first  answer  was— 
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The  presidtHgtlOer/  the  second— ^4  man  from 

Mtndota.  Now  these  (\\  o  persons  hac!  i  reaclied 
on  one  Sabbath  two  weeks  before  tlie  time  the 
question  referred  to,  and  I  presume  Mrs.  R. 
had  heard  that  they  preached,  as  the  pastor  was 
sick.  I  asked  Planchelte  to  tell  us  what  was 
my  mother  s  name.  It  wrote  once  Betsey ^  and 
the  second  time  EUst^th.  Both  were  {noor> 
rcct.  I  asked  it  to  q;ive  my  niid;l!o  name,  once 
it  gave  JaiMS^  and  then  John,  neither  of  which 
were  correct.  There  is  a  mystery-  in  these  an- 
swers I  have  not  yet  solved,  but  whenever  Mrs. 
R.  was  aware  of  the  true  .Tnsvv»^r  to  a  qucstron 
[  Planchelte  always  wrote  correctly.  I  asked 
j  who  preaclied  in  Dupee's  Hall  on  the  last  Sab- 
l.at!).  TIiu  Hall  is  occupied  every  Sahliath,  tlic 
Haptist  preacher  preaching  one  Sunday,  and  the 
Congregationalist  the  next.  Plancbetie  wrote 
in  answer  to  my  question,  Brown^  it  should 
have  been  Smith.     It  was  not  Brown's  day. 

Thus  far  tiiis  my.sterious  power  has  only  pro- 
duced a  toy ;  wiH  it  ever  be  put  to  more  useAil 
work  ?    To  solve  this  question  I  held  the  pen- 
I     cil  fast,  forming  a  pivot,  and  Planchette  then 
I     followed  Miss  L.'s  hands  revolving  regularly 
I    around.   Why  may  not  some  light  machinery 
be  attached  to  a  circular  table,  which  can  be 
made  to  revolve  by  magnetic  persons  ?  The 
chief  question  would  be  as  to  the  amount  of 
power  evolved.    And  since  tables  have  been 
broken  to  piece?  when  liL-ld,  we  conchide  there 
must  be  power  sulticicnt  to  drive  ligiit  ma- 
chinery. 

There  are  mysteries  aViout  Planchette.  No  one 
is  ready  to  explain  tlie  mysterious  connection 
between  the  mind  and  the  little  machine,  but 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  these 
curifuis  [jlienoniena,  table-tipping  and  all,  are 
produced  by  magnetism  or  electricity,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Planchette  will  liave  a  great  influence  in 
showing  deluded  people  the  folly  of  believing 

I     that  spirits  are  present  in  tipping  tables. 

1  Tliat  electricity  furnishes  the  power  in  these 
things  is  corroborated  by  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  186;?.  A 
servant  girl  created  great  confusion  where  she 
was  living  by  the  strange  movement  of  the 
household  furniture  whenever  she  was  present. 
Tables  would  tip,  Letls  rap,  etc. 

*'  Conceiving  the  idea,  '  says  the  writer,  "  that  1 
the  sounds  might  be  produced  electrically,  we  I 

c.uiscd  t!iC  licdstcarl  to  be  pcrftictly  insulated  1-y 
placing  the  posts  upon  gloss.  The  effect  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Although  the  raps 
continued  to  follow  her  all  day  from  room  to 
room,  and  tn  her  chamber  at  niglit,  yet  so  soon 
as  she  was  fairly  in  bed  every  thing  of  the  kind 
ceased.   For  six  weeks  or  longer  the  bedstead 


\ 


was  kept  thus  insntated  and  no  raps  were  ever 

heard  except  oi-.cc,  wlicn  an  examination  showed 
the  insulation  to  be  destroyed,  one  of  the  posts  ! 
having  slipped  off  the  glass.  It  was  replaced  . 
with  the  same  eftct  as  before.  The  cherry  ta- 
blc  in  the  kitchen,  at  which  Mary  took  lur 
meals,  was  nearly  always  agitated  w  lien  site  sat 
down  to  eat  At  such  times  the  rappings  were 
very  loud,  frequently  troubling^  her  M>  much  she 
had  no  d-jsire  to  eat.  On  one  or  two  orrn-sinns 
this  W.1S  peculiarly  the  case,  and  a  remedy  for 
it  was  sought  in  insulation.  The  table  and  her 
cliair  w(;re  I'laced  on  glass,  but  before  she  was 
ready  to  sit  the  former  suddenly  jumped  off  the 
insulators^  but  was  at  once  replaced,  when  she 
took  her  seat  and  was  able  to  finish  her  meal  in 
peace,  tlu  rc  being  no  movement  and  no  raps."  ; 

It  is  useless  to  ignore  these  tilings  or  to  laugh  j 
at  them.   It  were  better  to  account  for  them,  j 
and  subject  the  influence  to  the  power  of  man.  [ 
And  if  these  mysterious  agencies  can  be  put  to  I 
no  use,  let  us  at  least  disarm  them,  that  unwary 
souls  may  no  longer  listen  intent  for  messages 
from  the  spirits  when  the  "spirits  "  are  only  the  > 
occult — because  not  yet  understood — ^powers  of 
a  living  mortal  organism. 

When  some  scientific  man  will  condescend  to 
toy  with  Phncliette  we  sliall  liave  t!ie  curtain  i 
drawn  aside,  l)chind  wliich  ll>e  ".spirits"  have 
operated  these  y»urs,  and  this  calamitous  spirit- 
rapping  mania  will  destroy  no  longer. 


A  CUP  OF  TEA. 


A CUP  of  teal  Blessings  on  the  words,  for 
they  convey  a  sense  of  English  home  com- 
fort, of  wliich  the  proud  Gaul,  with  all  his 
boulevards  and  battalions,  is  as  ignorant  as  a 
turbot  is  of  the  use  of  the  piano.  What  refine- 
ment or  gentleness  could  there  have  been  in 
those  times  when  our  rude  ancestors  in  the 
peascod  doublets  and  trunk  hose  and  our  rugged 
ancestress  in  the  wheel  ruff  and  farthingale,  sat 
down  to  lircakfast  over  a  quart  of  bumming  ale 
or  a  silver  tankard  of  Canary  ? 

There  was  no  pleasant  tea-table  for  Shak- 
speare  to  talk  wisely  at,  no  cup  of  fragrant 
Souchon!j  fur  Sra'user  to  recite  poetry  over. 
No  wonder  that  wise  men  then  ignored  tl»e 
Mrer  sex,  shrank  firom  the  bottle,  and  got  to* 
j;.  till  r  in  tavt ni.s  where  wit  might  lighten  and 
wisdom  thunder.  Lucky  Milton — lucky  because 
he  over  smoking  Bohea  no  doubt  saw  visions 
of  the  golden  gates  of  Paradise  and  the  ama-  > 
ranlhinc  meadows  of  Eden.  But,  seriously,  has 
not  tea  ministered  vastly  to  our  tranquil  home 
pleasures  and  calm  borne  life,  and  was  it  not  a 
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kincll)  provideoee  that  raised  the  tea-cop  to  our 
liic  1  lips  jiist  as  our  city  life  f^ew  more  busy 
and  more  sedentary?  Happy  the  brave  brain- 
worleen  who  were  born  aAer  the  coining  In  of 
the  sweet  herb  of  Cliina ! 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  use 
of  tea  began  in  Tartary,  and  was  not  introduced 
into  China  till  the  ei^^pirc  was  conquered  by  the 
Tartars,  ten  years  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second;  but  this  is  entirely  an 
error,  as  Bonttns,  a  Leyden  professor,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Frst,  men- 
tions the  general  use  of  tea  by  tlie  Cliinese 
twenty  years  before  the  Tartars  clambered  over 
the  Great  Wall,  or  marched  past  tlie  great  Uue- 

tilffl  rn^nclns. 

The  Chinese  have  two  curious  old  legends, 
wliich  are  worth  repeating,  as  first  contributions 
to  tlic  niytliology  of  the  tea-pot. 

The  first  relates  to  the  Origin  of  the  Tea- 
Plant 

Darma,  a  very  religious  prince,  sod  of  Kas* 

irnvo.  an  Indian  king,  and  the  twenty-eighth 
descendant  of  Tiaica,  a  negro  monarch,  (1023 
B.  C)  landed  in  China  in  the  year  A.  D.  510. 
JProbably  a  Brahmin  or  a  Buddhist  of  great 
austerits,  l>e  em|)loyef?  nl!  hi?:  care  to  diffuse  a 
sense  ot  religion,  and  for  this  purpose  denied 
himself  rest,  sleep^  and  relaxation.  He  lived 
in  tlie  ojii  n  nir,  iiiu!  t^evoti'c'  liiniscif  day  and 
night  to  prayer  and  contemplation  of  the  nature 
and  beneficence  of  God,  aiming  at  eventual  ab- 
sor])tion  into  the  Divine  Essence  when  purified 
by  long  pravcr,  fast,  and  vi^tL  Fir  is  flesh, 
however.  After  several  years,  worn  out  by 
want  of  food  and  sleep,  Darma  the  great  and 
good  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes,  and  after 
t!  at  slept  soundly,  reckless  of  any  thing  but 
rest.  Before  dawn  he  awoke,  full  of  sorrow  and 
despair  at  having  thus  lirok-  11  his  vd.v.  snatched 
up  a  1cni''c.  and  cut  off  both  liis  offending  eyelids. 
When  it  grew  light  he  discovered  that  two 
beautiful  shrubs  had  grown  from  them,  and 
eating  some  of  the  leaves,  he  was  presently 
filU'd  with  new  joy,  courage,  and  strength  to 
puLsue  his  holy  meditations.  The  new  plant 
was  the  tea-pilant,  and  Darma  recommended 
the  use  of  it  fn  his  disciples  nnd  followers. 
Kaempfer  gives  a  portrait  of  this  Chinese  and 
Japanese  saint,  at  whose  feet  that  is  always  a 
reed  to  indicate  that  he  had  traversed  seas  and 
rivers,  and  had  come  from  afar. 

The  legend  seems  to  prove  that  from  the 
enrttest  times  tea  was  known  among  students 
.iiul  austere  people  a  dispeller  of  drowsiness. 
Its  iirst  use  was,  no  doubt,  accidental,  as  was 
that  of  coffee,  the  vfrtues  of  wbtcb,  the  Arab 
legeod  says,  were  discovered  by  some  goats 


who  had  browsed  on  leaves  of  the  coffee-plant, 

and  became  unusually  lively  after  tl;e'r  meal. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  too,  that  Jesuit  writers  who 
visited  China  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 

expressly  state  that  they  used  the  lierb  tea 
common  among  the  Chinese,  and  found  that  it 
kept  their  eyes  open,  and  lessened  the  fatigue 
of  writing  .sermons  and  hearing;  atisolutions  that 
lasted  late  into  the  night.  No  doiiht  the  fi:^nre 
of  Darma  and  his  reed  could  be  found  on  old 
China. 

Our  second  Boiheatic  Myth  is  a  legend  about 

Old  China. 

The  Island  of  Mauvi,  now  sunk  deep  in  the 
sea  near  the  island  of  Formosa,  was  once  wealthy 

and  flourishinjj,  and  its  silKcn-dad  pi::tai?cd 
people  made  the  richest  and  finest  porcelain  in 
the  world.  The  King  of  Mauvi,  being  a  pious 
man,  was  warned  in  a  dream  l>y  the  gods,  that 
when  the  faces  of  two  of  i!ie  i>enplf's  most 
famous  idols  grew  red,  the  ihl:uid  would  sud- 
denly be  destroyed,  for  the  great  wickedness  of 
its  inhabitants  —  who  were  probr'Mv  tea-mer- 
chants; that  is,  tea-adulterators.  Two  very  sharp 
villains,  hearing  of  this  dream,  went  in  the 
night,  and  at  once  inconfinently  painted  both 
the  imntrcs  a  bright  red,  with  a  dash  or  two  of 
pea-green,  upon  which  the  king,  without  due 
inquiry— thooj^h  he  proved  right  in  the  end- 
instantly  look  sliip,  and  started  for  the  south  of 
China.  As  soon  as  he  v.'.as  gone  the  island 
settled  down,  with  the  two  rascals,  the  tea- 
merchants,  and  all  the  porcelain.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  story,  for  the  tops  of  the 
highest  rocks  of  Mauvi  are  still  visible  at  low 
water ;  and,  moreover,  if  any  fiirther  proof  was 
needed,  divers  often  venture  down  into  the  blue 
depths,  when  the  sharks  are  asleep  above  in  the 
sun,  and  recover  old  tea-pots,  shaped  like  small 
barrels,  with  short,  narrow  necks,  and  of  a 
greeni.sh-wl)ite  color.  Thev  used  to  he  worth 
about  seven  thousand  pounds  apiece  when 
cracked,  and  fissured,  and  having  shells  sticking 
to  them.  An  old  Dutch  writer  computes  the 
price  of  the  large  and  sormd  at  five  tli  1  ^  md 
thails.  Now,  a  thail  is  ten  silver  m.ias,  and 
ten  maas  are  equal  to  seventy  Dutch  stivers, 
and  twelve  slivers  are  worth  thirteenpence  of 
our  currency,  and  all  that  makes  a  heap  of 
money. 

Many  antiquarians — but  not  Drcikopf;  O,  no, 
no' — are  of  opinion  t!iut  t!ie  Arabian  Maloba- 
thron — mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  Periplus — 
or  first  survey— of  the  Black  Sea,  supposed  to 
be  Arrian,  the  learned  preceptor  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus— is  tea,  as  the  golden  fleece  is  thought 
to  be  silk,  and  the  Spartans*  Uack  broth  coffee : 
but  we  do  not  hold  to  this  belief^  for,  as  Drei. 
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kopf  knows,  and  Horace  shows,  people  put  ma- 
lobathroii  on  their  hair,  not  in  thdr  stomachs. 

Rannisio,  a  Venetian  writer  on  geography,  who 
died  in  1557,  mentions  tea;  and  so  does  Gio- 
vanni Botero,  wlio,  in  1589,  particularly  praises 
tea  as  a  "delicate  juice  which  takes  the  place 
of  wine,  nnd  i'?  ^nod  for  health  and  5;nl'.r!r-ty ;" 
so,  also,  docs  Oleariiis,  whom  the  Duke  of 
Hobtein  sent  to  Russia  and  Persia.  Gerard 
Dontius,  a  Lcyden  professor  who  invented 
diabolical  pills  known  as  "Trrrtnrean,"  and 
went  to  China  in  1648,  gave  a  drawing  of  the 
plant  We  hear  of  tea  in  Europe  In  1557— 
the  last  year  of  rcii^n  of  O'leen  Maty — and 
yet  it  was  not  till  1660 — tlie  year  of  the  Reslora- 
tioa-^at  we  find  tea  in  pretty  free  nse  in 
England. 

In  1660 — 12  Carl.  2,  c.  23 — n  duty  of  eight- 
pence  a  gallon  was  laid  on  all  tea  sold  and 
made  in  coflfee-houses-^tarted  in  London  by 
Pasqiia  Rosee,  1652.  The  tax-collcf  tors  vlsitt  ;! 
the  houses  daily,  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of 
tea  had  been  made  in  the  day.  That  same  year 
Thomas  Garraway,  Lindlord  of  Garrawaj's  Cof- 
fee-House,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  started 
as  «' tobaccoui&t,  and  seller,  and  retailer  of  tea 
and  coffee.'*  **  That  the  virtnea  and  excellencies 
of  this  leaf  and  drink,"  said  Garraway  in  a 
timil.sr,  "are  many  and  great,  is  evident  and 
manliest  by  the  high  esteem  and  use  of  it — 
especially  of  late  yean^-amoog  the  physicians 
and  knowing  men  of  Fiance,  Italy,  Holland, 
and  other  ports *of  Christendom ;  in  England  it 
hath  been  sold  in  the  leaf  for  six  pounds,  and 
sometimes  for  ten  pounds,  the  pound  weight ; 
and  in  rof^pect  of  its  former  scarceness  and 
dcarness,  it  hath  been  only  used  as  a  regalia  in 
high  treatments  and  entertainments,  and  pres- 
ents made  thereof  to  princts  .iiid  c;r:uu!c<.s,  fill 
the  year  1657.  The  said  Thomas  Garraway  did 
purchase  a  quantity  thereof,  and  first  publicly 
sold  the  said  tea  in  leaf  and  drink  made  accord« 
ing  to  the  directions  of  the  most  knoainj;  mer- 
chants and  travelers  in  those  eastern  countries, 
and  upon  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  said 
Carraway's  continued  care  and  industry  in  ob- 
taining tlie  lest  tea,  and  making  the  best  tea, 
and  making- drink  thereof,  very  many  noblemen, 
physicians,  and  merchants,  and  gentlemen  of 
quality,  have  ever  since  sent  to  him  for  the  s.iid 
leaf,  and  daily  resort  to  his  house  in  Exchange 
Alley  aforesaid,  and  drink  iA*  drink  ikircofj 
and  to  this  intent,  etc.,  these  aro  lo  give  notice 
that  the  said  Thomas  Iialh  te.i  to  sell  from  six- 
teen to  ttlty  shillings  the  pound.  '  Fiuy  shillings 
the  pound,  foTMNMh ;  and  now  we  get  good  Sou- 
chong, that  deadly  enemy  to  beer  and  wine,  at 
three  shillings  a  pound. 


Soon  after  this  Pcpys,  that  rarest  of  gossips, 
whose  curiosity  for  novelties  was  insatiable,  men* 

tions  tasting  tea  in  September,  1660.  "Tea — a 
Chinese  drink,  of  which  I  had  never  drank  be- 
fore." But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made  much 
impression  on  the  worthy  admiralty  clerk,  for  in 
1667  he  says  again,  "Came  in  and  found  my 
wife  making  tea,  a  new  drink  w  hich  is  said  to  be 
good  for  her  cold  and  dcfluxions."  The  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  that  grand  party  historian,  writes 
in  his  di.iry,  "Pire  Coe.jjlet  dined  with  me,  and 
after  supper  wc  had  tea;  wiiicli  he  said  was  re- 
alty as  good  as  any  he  bad  drank  in  China.'* 
Sir  KL-nc!rn  Dii;liy  mentions  \vil!i  ^reat  emotion 
a  way  of  preparing  tea  used  by  the  Jesuits  when 
coming  in  tired  and  watting  for  a  meal. 

"The  priest  that  came  from  i  liina,"  he  says, 
"told  Mr.  Waller  that  to  a  |)int  of  tea  they  fre- 
quently take  the  yolks  of  two  new-laid  eggs,  and 
beat  tiiem  up  with  as  mudt  fine  sugar  as  is  soffi- 
cient  for  the  tea,  and  stir  all  well  together.  T!>e 
water  must  remain  upon  the  tea  no  longer  than 
while  you  can  say  the  Miserere  psalm  very  leis- 
urely; yon  Imve  then  only  the  spiritual  part  of 
the  tea,  the  proportion  of  which  tO  the  water 
must  be  about  a  drachm  to  a  pinL" 

In  the  Court  of  Directora,  writing  to 
their  fictory  agents  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  ordered 
them  to  send  lack  home  one  htindred  pounds 
weight  of  ilie  best  tea  they  could  get,  and  the 
next  year  there  arrived  thdr  first  consignment 
of  tea,  in  two  Canisters  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  ix)unds  and  a  lialf  each.  The  di- 
rectors had  previously  presented  Charles's  Por- 
tuguese queen,  who  luid  learned  to  like  the  Chi- 
nese bevern^e  at  home,  on  tlie  sh  ares  of  the 
Tagus,  with  twenty-two  pounds  of  tea  on  her 
birthday.  It  was  on  this  presentadon  that 
courtly  Waller  wrote  his  verses: 

"  Venni  her  Mynl«  Pli«ebiu  hw  his  itay^ 
Tmbcrtb  cnali^  wliicli  ihe  wwhMteto  pnka: 
The  belt  «f  qiaMiit  and  beat  of  hfrlw  wa  MM 

To  that       nation  «t«ieh  th«  my  >hcnr 

To  iIic  fiTsi  rl.•^;^•ll  wliorc  die  »un  doih  riM!, 
Wlni'.c  iii.li  i-ir  mUki^)!,:;  '.vc  fo  jii*t1y  (nire. 
'I  hrr  m-,;.j-\  lnt;iia,  Ic.V  'Ittttl  oiir  £»ncy  aiJ, 
kcprc»«  tlwix:  «(wirs  nhich  the  bead  invstle. 
And  k^pi  that  pa]Ace  of  the  soul  serene, 
Fit  00  her  birthday  to  uJutc  the  queen." 

Nicholas  Tulp,  the  same  eminent  Professor 
of  Amsterdam,  wbom  Rembrandt  painted  with 

his  pupils  gathered  rotind  him  over  the  dissect- 
ing-table,  had  already,  about  1670,  written  on 
tea,  and  collected  opinions  of  eminent  physicians 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  liquor.  But  in  1671 
tea  found  a  thampi'>n  indeed,  in  Cornelius  Don- 
tekoe,  a  Leyden  doctor,  who  upheld  the  chem- 
ical theory  of  Dubois,  and  considered  tea  a  pan- 
acea aitainst  all  the  ills  that  flcsli  is  heir  to.  He 
pronounced  it  an  infidlible  cause  of  health,  and 
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thought  two  hundred  cups  daily  not  too  much 
even  for  a  moderate  drinker.  The  Dutch  East 

Company  Is  fo  lirive  made  it  Worth 

his  wiiiic  to  uphold  this  opiniuu. 

By  Queen  Anne's  time  tea  had  come  into  full 
vaUt  and  tea  parties  were  much  what  Ibey  are 
now;  indeed,  there  is  now  tn  he  seen  at  Leeds 
a  picture  painted  before  i66r,  which  represents 
a  tea  party  which  strictly  resembles  one  at  the 
present  day,  except  that  t!ie  kettle  stands  by  tlie 
sitle  of  tlie  lady  on  a  sort  of  tripod  stove. 

In  1763  Linnxus  had  the  satisiuction  of  re- 
ceiving a  living  tea-plant  from  Giina.  He  seems 
to  liavc  believed  it  possible  to  grow  tt  a  in  Eu- 
rope, for  be  says  he  looked  upon  nothing  to  be 
of  more  importance  than  to  shut  the  gate  through 
which  so  much  silver  went  out  of  Europe.  In 
the  (tme  of  the  amiable  Lettsom,  who  died  in 
1815, 

tea-plants  were  intror'accd  into  England,  and 
tliey  are  now  common  in  our  conservatories. 
The  plant  resembles  a  camelia.  In  France,  at 
one  time,  hopes  were  entertained  of  being  able 
to  prepare  the  leaves  for  sal^  but  the  scheme 
was  soon  abandoned. 

It  mast  not  be  supposed  that  this  Chinese 
stranger  forced  his  way  to  our  tables  without 
opposition  from  the  timid,  the  prcjtidic  e.?,  nnd 
the  interested.  Hundreds  of  rival  herbs  and 
spices  were  tried  as  the  basis  of  refreshing  t>ev> 
Crages,  Medical  men  have  gnne  nltcrtiatcly 
mad  after  sage,  marjoram,  the  arctic  bramble, 
the  sloe,  goat-weed,  Mexican  goose-foot,  speed- 
well, wild  geranium,  veronica,  wornnvo  icl,  juni- 
per, saffron,  rinlii.is  Iwiiedictus,  treiuil,  wood- 
sorrcl,  pepper,  mace,  scurvy-grass,  plantain,  and 
betony.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  invented  an  herb  tea, 
and  Dr.  .S  .'  in  ler— Captain  Cook's  companion — 
aiioiiier,  but  nothing  has  displaced  the  Chinese 
leaf  sprung  from  the  eyelids  of  King  Darraa. 

Cowper— «irca  1782— did  much  in  one  of  his 
poems  to  associate  tea  willi  Iiotnc  comfort,  and 
to  sanctify  it  with  memories  of  domestic  happi- 
ness; what  a  pleasant  interior  be  paints  with 
the  firelight  pulsing  on  the  ceiling:  • 

"  Xow  niir  ilie  fire,  and  cIo»«  the  »hutters  fast, 
I. CI  fall  liM  curaias,  wheel  the  Mb  ToanA, 
And  white  llMbiibbliag  ud  lanil-hiwiiif  «m  . 
Tbiwn  up  R  •teamy  cglan»  and  tha  ««■ 
Thtt  dietr,  but  mt  IndMtatcv  unit  m  «adi. 
To  l«t  ua  mdCMM  peMefiil  «««iilq(  in,'* 

We  do  not  exactly  know  at  what  date  the  urn, 
"the  offspring  of  idleness,"  as  it  has  been  some-  ' 
what  metaphorically  called,  drove  "  the  old  na-  ' 
lional  kettle,  the  pride  of  tl»e  fireside,**  into  the 

kitchen.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  the  English 
urn  of  classical  shape  is  an  imitation  of  the 


Rusi;ian  samovar,  which  is  not  heated  i)y  a  con- 
cealed iron,  but  by  a  small  fire  of  red-hot  char* 
coal,  fnr  more  efficncious.  TIic  urn  is  an  im- 
posing and  pleasant  Summer  friend,  but  is  not 
nearly  so  useful  as  it  is  ornamental  Yet  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  Iiim  in  the  hands  of  a  neat- 
handed  Phyllis,  tiuiiniriiitr,  Iiissinj,',  and  throb- 
bing like  a  little  undeveloped  locomotive,  the 
whiff  of  white  steam  waving  like  a  thin  plume 
from  his  bronze  crest:  but  when  his  vouthful 
ardor  dies  away,  and  one  or  two  faint  sighs  arc 
symptoms  of  the  gradual  declining  of  the  heat, 
the  result  ufxtn  the  second  cup  of  tea  is  certainly 
most  deplorable. 

How  pleasant  to  revive  recollections  of  pleas- 
ant tea-times  long  since  passed!  The  meal — 
generally  after  a  late  dinner  rather  a  work  of 
supererogation — used  to  begin,  as  far  back  as 
we  can  remember,  with  a  jaogle  and  clatter  of 
spoons  and  cups,  and  a  slirrii^  of  restless  sau* 
ccrs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  kitcVa  n.  Wo 
younkers,  stirred  by  the  sound,  roused  ourselves 
ibr  the  im|)end!ng  meal.  The  tea-tiay  would  at 
last  appear  borne  in  by  Susan — wc  are  recalling 
an  especial  period  of  \ci\i\\\ — tlie  pnlindinni  of 
the  family — tlie  silver  tea-pot — conspicuous  as  a 
monarch  among  those  lesser  retainers  the  slop- 
basin,  the  sugar-basin,  the  milk-jug,  and  that 
regiment  of  household  troops  the  tea-cups,  of 
Worcester  china.  It  was  usually  th«  custom  of 
tts  younkers  to  shout  at  the  appearance  of  the 
tea-trny,  liutv^cr  Uein?:;  s'.ronij  within  us,  and  a 
meal  the  chief  pleasure  of  our  eitistence.  Then 
the  tea-poy  was  opened,  and  the  fiagraoce  that 
arose  wc  always  associated  with  pagodas,  willow- 
pattern  plates,  and  pig-tails.    When  we  had  an 
opportunity  we  used  to  like  to  dip  small  hands 
and  pretend  to  be  Hong  merchants  sorting  teas. 
Next  the  kettle  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  this 
kettle  had  a  strong  individuality  of  its  own.  it 
had  always  a  swathe  of  soot  on  die  side,  and 
beyond  that  a  i)rismatic  streak  where  the  fire 
had  painted  raiid  >w.s  on  it.    The  way  it  began 
to  sing  softly  was  a  perpetual  wonder  to  us,  and 
might  have  led,  if  Watt  had  not  been  so  quidc, 
to  the  discovery  of  the  steam-engine.    A  litdc 
purring  note  faint  and  distant,  then  grew  gradu- 
ally louder  and  fiercer  till  the  lid  l^egan  to  vi- 
brate and  the  water  to  gallop. 

The  pouring  out,  too,  of  the  first  strong  brown 
cup,  gradually  paling  as  it  mixed  with  the  milk, 
the  springing  of  the  bubbles  from  the  melting 
sugar— strong  bashl,  those  bubbles,  of  discrimi- 
nation touching  money — how  familiar  tlie  <ii,d:!s 
to  us  now,  iiuw  fresh,  and  new,  anti  wonticnui 
then !  There  was  a  new  delight  to  us  children 
when  the  pot  had  to  be  filled  with  a  jet  of  steam- 
ing transparent  water  from  the  kettle,  and  then, 
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before  the  dregs  of  the  cups  were  emptied,  we 
bad  other  divinations  to  perform  with  the  ounds, 
tliat  raised  us  in  our  own  estimation  almost  to 

Ihe  Cluncsc,  it  is  now  well  known,  do  not 

I  use  the  flowers  of  the  tea-plant,  fragrant  though 
the  )'eIlow  blossoms  are.  Tiic  dlAcrcnt  sorts  of 
lea  arc  easily  discriminated.  The  Pektc  con- 
sists of  tlic  first  downy  leaflets,  picked  iVuiu 
young  trees  io  the  earliest  Spring.  In  May, 
the  growth  siiccccclinnf  tlicsc  forms  tlie  Snu- 

I  chong.  The  third  gatliering  is  the  strong-fla- 
vored Congou.   Bohea  is  a  late  leaf  from  a 

;     special  district.    In  green  teas,  the  Hyson  is  a 

!     gatliering  of  tender  leaflets.    The  Gunpowder 

I  is  a-  selection  of  Hyson ;  the  coarser  and  yel- 
lower leaves  are  the  Hyson  Skin>  The  Twan- 

j     k.iy  is  tlie  Li-,t-i;atliered  crop. 

'  The  tea-drinker  must  not  think  that  he  is  any 
surer  of  a  pure,  unadulterated  article  than  is 

^  the  wine^inlcer.  Tea  in  itii  finest  state  never 
reaches,  never  can  reacli,  England.  It  is  over- 
dried  for  our  marlcet,  and  the  over-drying  de- 
stroys tlie  aroma,  which  Is  stiil  fiirther  impaired 
by  the  sea  voyage.    Canton  Bohea  is  composed 

,  of  Inst  year's  refuse  mixed  with  fresh  inferior 
sorts,  all  over-dried  to  ht  iheiii  for  transjwrta- 

I  tton.  The  Chinese  not  only  adulterate  tea  with 
other  leaves,  but  they  jjive  l!ie  \c:S  .in  artificial 
bloom  with  indigo  and  gypsum,  and  scent  it  witli 

'  resinous  gums  and  buds  of  fragrant  plants. 
They  turn  damaged  black  leaves  into  green  by 
dryinc;  them  over  charcoal  fires  and  coloring 
tiiem  with  turmeric  and  indigo.  Then  conies 
the  English  cheat   In        a  mano&etory  was 

I     discovered  \v!iere  ash,  sloe,  and  elder-leaves 

I  were  dried  to  imitate  tea,  and  then  coated  with 
white-lead  and  verdigris  to  give  color  and 
bloom. 

!  If  tea  can  only  he  grown  In  A'^'^am,  there  mav 
,  be  soon  found  a  remedy  for  all  this  cheating. 
I  In  1835  tea  was  found  growing  wild  in  Upper 
I  Assam — a  country  which  we  took  from  the  Uur- 
mese.  The  climate  is  like  that  of  China.  At 
I  present,  the  tea  from  Assam  rather  resembles  a 
I  coarse,  strong  Congo,  and  is  better  for  dilution 
witli  inft  rior  growths  that  have  more  flavor, 
I     than  to  be  used  by  itself. 

We  can  only  blame  the  use  of  tea  when  car- 
ried to  excess.  Tea  is  but  an  infusion  of  an  herb 
in  warm  water,  and  half  a  i^int  of  warm  water 
at  one  meal  is  enough  for  any  one. 


The  progress  of  knowledge  is  slow.  Like 
the  sun,  we  can  not  see  it  moving;  but  after 
awhile  we  perceive  that  it  has  mo^ed;  nay,  that 
it  has  moved  onward*  i 
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PEOPLE  who  habitually  make  the  best  of 
things  may  be  subdivided  into  several 
classes,  the  members  of  which  may  be  totally 
unlike  in  all  other  respects.  There  are  the  peo- 
ple who  make  the  best  of  their  own  cin.crins, 
and  there  are  those  who  make  the  best  of  other 
;  er  Isle's;  while  some  are  consistently  cheerful 
on  all  subjects,  Ortliey  may  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  motives;  some  people  make  the 
best  of  things  upon  principle,  some  from  ti- 
midity, some  from  want  of  feeling,  and  some 
from  natural  lightness  of  he.irt.  But  the  most 
important  distinction  is.  that  the  habit  of  m.aking 
the  bc^  of  things  arises  in  some  cases  from  gen- 
uine cheerfulness,  and  in  otlters  from  tlie  very 
opposite  cause.  There  is  a  large  class  of  peo- 
ple, commonly  called  cheerful,  who  behave  in  a 
cheerful  manner,  not  because  they  see  no  reason 
to  the  contrary,  but  because  tliey  see  so  much 
that  they  feel  it  necessary  to  interpose  to  re- 
dress the  balance  by  an  effort  of  will.  In  their 
case  cheerfulness  is  only  a  sort  of  inverted  gloom, 
and  its  effect  upon  other  people  is  apt  to  be  any 
thing  but  cheering.  A  resolute  determination  to 
make  the  best  of  every  thing  may  lake  tlie  form  of 
heroism,  of  sternness,  of  severity,  of  pride,  or 
of  pathos,  according  to  the  tempcmmcnt  in 
whicli  it  occurs,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it 
is  exercised ;  but  it  can  scarcely  ever,  exce)>t 
upon  the  most  undiscriminating  observers,  pro- 
duce the  eflff  rt  of  genuine  sunshine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, often  combined  wiiii  natural  cheerfulness, 
and  may  serve  admirably  as  a  sort  of  backbone 
to  it.  Without  natural  cheerfulness  it  is  about 
as  pleasing  as  a  skeleton  without  its  covering  of 
flesh  and  blood.  There  is  nothing  more  grim 
and  repelling  than  an  unbending  refusal  to  ao- 
knowledge  pain  winch  nevertheless  can  not  be 
concealed,  and  people  who  have  strength  enough 
to  endure  much  pain  of  body  or  mind  often  mis- 
calculate their  power  of  concealment. 

To  persist  in  making  the  best  of  things,  if  it 
does  not  deceive  anxious  friends,  can  only  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  kept  at  arm^s  length. 
Pco]-i!c  who  have  much  to  endure  are  of  course 
entitled  to  any  alleviations  which  they  can  inno- 
cently obtain.  Their  friends  would  not  grudge 
such  alleviations,  even  if  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
pain  to  themselves  ;  but  if  the  erection  of  a  bar- 
rier round  the  sufferer  by  a  resolute  denial  of 
his  pain  be  an  alleviation  to  him,  he  ought  to 
use  and  accept  it  as  such,  and  not  to  confound 
the  protection  which  his  own  weakness  may  re- 
quire with  a  protection  to  his  friends  from  the 
pain  of  seeing  him  suffer.  It  is  so  only  if  it  re- 
i  ally  deceives  them,  which  it  does  much  less 
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oftea  than  tliose  who  use  it  are  apt  to  imagine. 
And  nothing  adds  more  bittemess  to  the  pain 
of  s'jcin^-  suffering  than  to  i  c  dented  the  right 

of  cnViin^r  even  sympailiy.  These  considera- 
tions do  not  apply  only  to  those  great  calami- 
ties of  life  which  bring  them  into  strong  relieC 
They  are  equally  true  in  nil  '.he  liltle  trou))les  of 
every  day,  and  as  these  are  not  unimportant  in 
their  sum,  so  neither  is  the  pain  which  is  given 
by  too  unbending  a  habit  of  malting  the  best  of 
things  unimportant  in  the  sum  of  its  eflfects. 
And  this  is  not  tlie  less  true  because  the  oppo- 
site error  is  so  nradi  more  common.  The  dan>' 
gers  peculiar  to  the  higher  and  rarer  types  of 
clmrnctcr  are  quite  as  real  as  tliosc  uliicli  1  elong 
to  lower  natures,  and  are  much  less  likely  to  be 
provided  against. 

Tlicre  nnother  form  of  inverted  gloom,  as- 
suming ihc  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  which  is 
less  repcllant,  less  voluntary,  and  thei«fore  less 
likely  to  be  seen  through,  tlian  that  of  which  we 
have  siroken,  but  which  to  t!iose  \\ho  riujli'Iy  in- 
terpret it  is  perhaps  even  more  sad  to  see. 
This  is  the  optimism  which  arises  firom  timidity. 

Persons  whfi  Imvc  a  tjuick  apiM"ehcrisii>ii  and  a 

constitutionally  excessive  dread  of  palo,  often 
hold  exeepdonally  mild  and  cheerful  views.  I  u- 
dccd,  courage  is  as  much  required  for  maintain- 
ing a  firm  gr^sp  of  painful  truths  as  for  encoun- 
tering painful  events.  Excessive  sensibility  to 
painful  impressions  leads  people  to  evade  the 
facts  calculated  to  produce  them.  And  this  ap- 
plies equally  to  facts  which  concern  themselves 
and  to  those  which  concern  others.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  daub  one's  self  as  well  as  one's 
neighbors  with  untempered  mortar  ;  to  lull  one's 
self  into  actual  unconsciousness  of  the  dark 
side  of  one's  circumstances,  and  in  all  good 
faith  to  give  a  delusively  goo<l  account  of  one's 
self  which  may  look  like  courageous  cheerful- 
ness, while  it  really  arises  from  want  of  courage 
10  face  the  true  state  nf  the  case. 

That  people  do  by  this  means  to  a  consider- 
aljlc  extent  actually  succeed  in  eluding  the  pain 
appropriate  to  their  circttmstances  can  not  be 
denied,  and  the  contrivance  is  one  which  it 
would  be  Iiard  to  ci  tuicmn  severely;  but  it  Is 
nevertheless  a  piteuus  thing  to  witness.  If  it  is 
sometimes  melanchoiy  to  see  people  resolutely 
making  tlie  lu-st  of  «liini,'<;  to  oiliers,  because 
they  can  tigiit  their  own  battles  best  without 
s)  mpathy,  it  is  far  more  melancholy  to  see  them 
unconsciously  making  the  best  of  things  to 
themselves  because  t!.oy  cnn  ni^t  fi^;'!'  their  own 
battles  at  all,  and  feel  instinctively  that  their 
only  safety  is  in  Aig^lit.  Tlie  same  tendency  to 
evade  painful  f.u  ts  sometimes  producrs  a  real 
or  apparent  want  of  sympathy  ;  and  a  more  or 


less  clear  perception  of  the  true  source  of  this 
kind  of  optimism  accounts  Ibr  the  npparent  per* 
verseness  with  which  it  is  often  rejected  by 

those  whom  it  is  intended  to  console. 

But,  happily,  cheerfulness  is  sometimes  bona 
fide.  There  are  people  who  habitually  make 
the  l)est  of  things,  not  from  .i  sense  of  duty, 
not  from  a  dislike  of  sympathy,  not  from  any 
shrinking  from  pain  on  their  own  account  or 
for  others,  but  simply  from  a  natural  and  un- 
conquerable li<;litnt:ss  of  heart.  These  people 
supply  the  oxygen  of  the  moral  atmosphere, 
and  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense 
to  keep  it  sweet  and  pure.  Even  if  instead  of 
beinc^,  as  they  c[Pnera!!y  are,  active  and  otlier- 
wise  estimable  members  of  society,  tlicy  did 
nothing  but  enjoy  life,  tliey  would  still  be  worth 
cultivating  for  the  sake  of  the  lifjht  n:ul  heat 
which  tliey  kindle.  The  only  difficulty  is,  how 
to  regulate  them.  They  are  so  irresistibly  im> 
pelled  to  sing  songs  that,  in  a  world  where 
heavy  hearts  arc  unfortunately  common,  it  is 
ditBcult  always  to  keep  tlie  vinegar  and  niter 
apart  As  a  general  mie,  It  may  be  said  that 
t'le  burden  of  avoiding  such  collisions  lies  on 
the  sad  and  sober  persons,  rather  than  on  the 
singers  of  songs,  becaose  very  cbeerfui  people 
are  so  much  more  readily  recognized  Ibas  those 
to  whom  cheerfulness  is  unwelcome;  and  be- 
cause, by  a  little  care,  one  may  generally  avoid 
provoking  any  active  ebullition  of  cheerfulness, 
whereas  the  state  of  niind  whii  !i  !■?  hurt  by 
cheerfulness  is  passive,  and  therefore  compara- 
tively permanent 

It  is  also  unreasonable  to  expect  any  great 
consideration  for  the  susceptibilities  of  melan- 
choly people  from  the  constitutionally  cheerful, 
because  tlie  very  &ct  of  their  being  so  implies 
a  certain  degree  of  insensibility,  which  involves 
a  corresponding  amount  of  blindness  to  other 
people's  sensibility.  A  genuinely  cheerful  per- 
son makes  the  best  of  your  troubles,  because 
they  really  do  .appear  to  him  very  distressing, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  such  a  view 
will  act  on  ysm  mind  as  a  tonic  or  an  irritant 
Considering  how  apt  people  are  to  exaggerate 
llieir  own  trotiMes,  we  slionul  in  all  drnj'in'ul 
cases  recommend  a  very  free  application  ol  tills 
remedy.  In  one  case  out  of  twenty,  perhaps, 
the  theerful  external  view  will  be  less  true  than 
the  sufferer's  own  opinion,  and  in  perha|»  haJf 
a  dozen  more  it  will  be  firitatlng,  notwilhstand* 
ing,  or  even  by  reason  o^  its  truth;  bot  in  the 
remaining  thirteen,  if  not  in  more  CftseS,  it  will 
go  far  toward  effecting  a  cure. 

A  habit  of  making  the  best  of  things,  in  tfie 
sense  of  exaggerating  in  some  degree  their 
bright  side,  is,  of  course,  like  every  thing  which 
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implies  any  departure  from  truth,  to  that  extent 
a  defect  But  the  exaggeration  may  be  oulv 
rebtive ;  tliatte,  things  may  really  appear  brighter 
to  one  person  than  to  another ;  and  an  excei>- 
lionaily  cheerful  person  may  not  be  exaggerating 
the  bright  side  of  things  as  they  appear  to  him, 
although  to  others  he  may  seem  to  be  palpably 
making  the  best  of  them.  This  is  the  beat  and 
most  genuine  form  of  cheerfulness.  But  even 
this  genatne  bias  on  the  side  of  brightness  does 
simply  a  departure  from  exact  truth,  just  as 
much  as  a  bias  on  the  other  side.  And  it  some- 
times prociuccs  a  curious  clVcct,  corresponding 
with  that  form  of  cheerfulness  which  we  have 
already  dcscrihcd  ns  inverted  gloom.  This  Is 
aa  appearance  of  gloom  which  may  be  called 
inverted  cheerfulness.  People  of  very  robust 
and  buoyant  minds  ofuii  indulge  ilTan  amount 
of  croaking  which  wonl  1  (hive  a  more  sensitive 
person  distracted.  They  will  lavish  condolences 
with  a  generosity  which  may  be  soothing  as 
I  incj  as  it  does  not  occur  to  one  that  it  costs 
them  nothing.  And  they  will  calmly  predict  all 
manner  of  public  and  private  catastrophes,  tlic 
contemplaii  in  of  which  sccnis  only  to  afford  an 
additional  rtlisli  to  their  enjoyment  of  life,  as 
the  ice  wiiich  is  served  at  table  hightens  the 
comfort  of  a  well-warmed  dining-room.  And 
just  as  assumed  cheerfulness  may  be  more 
pathetic  than  any  complaint,  so  this  wantonness 
of  grumbling  has  often  a  kind  of  humorous 
luxuriance  which  suggests  unGithomable  depths 
of  comfort.  Every  ho  !y  knows  what  it  is  to 
hail  an  outburst  of  itl-liumor  as  the  surest  sign 
of  improvement  in  a  convalescent  And  a  com- 
fortable interpretation  may  be  put  upon  a  gOOd 
<!pa!  of  tlie  f!tsrontcnt  vvSurli  people  expRSS 
under  more  ordinary  circumstances. 

All  these  varieties  both  in  the  inner  feeling 
and  in  flie  form  of  \\%  mnnifc^tition,  are  inter- 
mingled in  different  people  in  such  various  pro- 
portions, and  with  such  various  modifications 
from  individual  character,  that  It  becomes  al- 
most imposs'Mf  -n  practice  to  t.niess  at  the  de- 
gree of  real  clicciiulness  represented  by  cheer- 
fid  behavior;  and  as  such  outward  behavior  will 
be  d'fTcri  nl!y  intrtpreted  by  different  obpcrvcis, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  predict  its  effects  in 
any  j^^iven  case.  Nobody  can  say  with  any  con- 
fidence whether  i^iaking  the  best  of  things  will 
he  chcei  or  i'r[jrcssing  to  others.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  believed  to  be  an  indication  of  genuine 
cheerfulness^  the  chances  are  that  It  may  be 
rather  welcome  than  otherwise  to  any  botly  who 
is  not  in  such  a  sLitc  of  depression  as  to  feel 
that  cheerfulness  implies  a  want  of  sympathy. 
But  when  it  is  perceived  to  be  in  any  degree  as- 
sumed or  practiced  upon  principle,  or  the  result 


I  of  bhintnpss  of  sensation,  the  tliani.es  are  that 
I  it  will  be  either  depressing  or  unpleasing  to  the 

spectator  in  proportion  to  thtt  fineness  of  his 

own  perceptions. 


CLARA  DOANE*S  JOURNAL. 

NUMBER  IL 

MY  last  told  you  of  the  safe  arrival  of  all 
our  party  on  the  little  coral  reef,  which 

was  to  us  an  oasts  in  the  desert  of  v.'ati»rs.  Now 
that  all  were  safe,  my  mind  turned  naturally  to 
our  ba^ge,  and  I  fisit  it  very  hard  to  give  it 
all  n]i,  Kver)'  thing  in  my  trunks  was  dear  to 
me.  When  I  remembered  all  the  love  sewed 
into  every  garment,  the  pretty  dresses  that  I 
and  the  sewing-machine  liad  trimmed,  and  all 
the  dear  little  gifts  that  I  loved  so  much,  I  could 
hardly  bear  it  Then,  too,  it  seemed  so  dis- 
couraging to  try  and  get  up  another  outfit 

But  the  "Golden  Rule"  bore  her  beating 
about  pretty  well,  and  did  not  go  to  pieces  very 
fast;  and  the  men  were  diving  into  the  hold 
trying  to  get  some  of  the  trunlcs,  and  one  night 
they  brought  to  me  my  little  black  trunk  with 
the  ends  and  top  m.ished  in.  We  did  not  need 
any  Icey,  and  soon  its  contents  were  spread  out 
before  me.  I  am  glad  that  yon,  who  saw  (btt 
pretty  dresses  fotiled  and  jiackcd  .iwnv.  were 
not  there  to  see  llicm  unpacked.  Sueli  a  mass — 
such  a  mixture!  Yov  remember  we  put  the 
pictures  in  the  trunk  with  the  dresses.  The 
salt  water  had  turned  the  gilding  into  a  kind  of 
paste,  that  had  soaked  into  and  through  every 
thing  else.  All  the  pictures  were  perfectly 
ruined.  Mother's  f.ice,  however,  came  out  of 
the  ruined  frame  in  pretty  gooti  preservation. 
Did  n't  I  greet  it  with  Joy  t  Every  thing  that 
Ind  any  color  in  it  had  imparted  the  same  to 
every  thing  else.  But  enough  of  this.  Some 
of  the  dresses,  I  think,  can  be  put  into  wearing 
order  again,  but  some  are  hopele.ssly  spoiled. 

A  few  days  after  another  trtir.k  appeared,  or 
at  least  they  called  it  a  trunk,  thougii  it  looked 
like  a  bundle  of  blackened  barrel  staves  held 
together  by  straps.  We  saved  a  few  things  out 
of  that  The  day  before  we  left  the  island  some 
one  came  around  inquiring  if  we  knew  any  one 
by  the  name  of  Clara  Strong,  and  said  there 
had  been  a  trunk  lying  on  the  shore  for  several 
days  marked  with  that  name,  and  still  unclaimed. 
Of  course  we  started  to  claim  it  Edward  had 
noticed  the  trunk  several  times,  but  had  not 
recognized  it.  It  was  the  leathcr-rolf,rr  1  inink, 
you  remember,  but  it  was  now  turned  perfectly 
black.  My  silver  was  in  that  trunk,  and  the 
baggagie-inaster  had  taken  care  of  it,  so  I 
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recovered  nearly  all — six  of  the  silver  knives 
were  tnissing,  and  my  beautiful  ''class  spoons." 
But  I  was  glad  to  get  back  as  much  as  I  did. 
O,  my  dear  albums  !  WIi.it  :i  st  ite  t!iey  were 
in — utterly  ruined!  A  Jew  ol  the  dear  faces 
were  dimly  recognizable.  O,  I  could  have  cried 
when  I  looked  at  tliem  ;  but  I  did  n't. 

Our  baggage  now  consists  of  one  trunk,  and 
our  sachets  full  of  soiled,  stained,  iroo-rusted 
things.  But  I  am  tliankful  for  thes^  and  the 
good  Father  will  supply  our  needs. 

I        On  the  ninth  day  of  our  Imprisonment  on  the 

island  two  schooners  hove  in  siglit.  O !  how 
the  shout  of  "sail,  ahoy"  thrilled  every  heart ' 
Six  hundred  and  ftfty  sotds  were  on  the  island, 
and  the  littlu  diips  coold  hold  only  aljottt  two 
hiuu!rt Tlu*y  sent  off  .some  of  tlie  slfcncrr 
passeng;ers,  and  the  rest  of  us  settled  ourselves 
to  watching  and  waiting;  again.  Not  long  this 
time,  however.  The  next  day,  the  9th  of  June, 
our  liiaokful  hearts  were  cheered  by  the  sight 
of  two  noble  steamers  coming  to  our  relief. 
They  proved  to  be  two  United  States  gun-boats, 
and  the  dear  old  flag  recci'.  cil  a  hearty  grcctin^j^, 
you  may  be  sure.  Movements  were  prompt 
now,  and  in  little  less  than  two  hours  we  were  all 
ofT  the  little  Rancador  reef.  We  did  not  shed 
manv  tc.irs  :\\  'virti'T',  nnf.l  vet  we  did  not  forget 
that  but  for  liiat  iuiie  barren  spot  we  might  liave 
found  our  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  We 
had  water,  too,  a  little  br.ickish,  nnd  in  slender 
quantities,  but  enough  to  save  our  lives.  Tiic 
two  men-of-war  were  the  "State  of  Georgia" 
and  tlie  "  Hunlsvillc."  The  gail.int  officer*  wel- 
comed our  r^o^ed,  dirty  crowd  widi  gonerrnjs 
hospitality,  thouglj  of  course  they  had  not  the 
accommodations  of  a  regular  passenger  boat 

Now  commenced  the  old  experience  of  sea- 
sickness. Wc  were  all  so  weak  we  had  not 
strcngtli  to  resist  it,  and  every  body  was  sick. 
So  we  all  lay  on  the  deck  literally  packed  togeAer 
two  nights  an;!  ;i  d.iy,  w  retchedly  sick. 

They  brought  around  our  rations,  hard  tack 
and  cotifee,  bat  I  was  too  sick  to  cat  My  good 
friends  feasted  me  on  ice,  which  was  my  greatest 
comfort. 

At  la.'.t  we  reached  Aspinwall,  and  went  up  to 
the  United  States  Hotel  to  breakfast  Sitting 

at  a  civilized  tabic  for  the  first  time  in  two  weeks, 
1  rcaliied  here  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.  The  gabbling,  crowding  natives  in  their 
fiintastic  dress,  loaded  with  tropical  fruits  to  sell, 
were  a  con-st  Ant  source  of  amiisfmenf  tn  me. 
At  nine  o'clock  we  took  the  cars  lor  Panama, 
:  where  the  America*'  bad  been  lying  in  wait 
for  us  a  week.  We  reached  r.m.inin  a  l"ttle  af- 
ter noon.   Our  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  go 


out  and  buy  them  some  clothes  as  we  left  that 
evening.  I 

The  "  America"  is  a  comfortable  vessel,  but 
not  equal  to  nnr  poor  wrecked  "Golden  Rule.'' 
We  find  the  Pacific  equal  to  ius  reputation,  and 
its  peaceful  surfoce  is  an  enemy  to  sea-sickness. 
I  am  hoping  I0  Ho  a  ^^re.it  deal  of  writing  be- 
tween this  and  San  Francisco. 

HONOLVLU,  Julyz^f  >^5- 

I  wish  you  could  have  attended  with  me  to- 
day the  grand  native  celebration.  T-)-day  is  the 
Hawaiian  4tl>  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  1 
restoration  of  their  independence.  Any  one 
who  could  have  gone  with  us  into  the  beautiful 
pavilion,  holding  about  tliree  thousand  people, 
and  sat  down  with  us  at  the  bountifully  supplied 
tables,  who  could  liavc  looked  into  the  bright,  | 
iiitLniL;cnt  f.ices,  and  li.stt:ied  to  the  fine  ad- 
dresses from  native  tongues,  must  have  ac- 
knowledged that  a  marvelous  change  has  come 
over  this  people  so  lately  buried  in  beithenism. 
The  speeches  were  given  in  both  liinguages 

Last  Wednesday  I  attended  with  Mrs.  Gulick 
the  female  prayer  meeting.  It  was  a  predons  , 
sight  to  me,  tliose  (uiik  inot!uTs  gathered  to  ; 
pray  for  lljcir  little  ones  ;  and  wl  cn  Mrs.  G.  told  ; 
them  where  I  was  going,  du:)  pressed  around  | 
me  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  press  or  kiss  my  ' 
h.iiul.  with  their  musical  greeting,  "Aloha," 
"  Love  to  you." 

On  the  Sabbath  we  went  to  the  Sabbath  school,  ; 
where  a  thousand  children  were  met  to  hear 
of  Jesus.  Bright  little  faces  and  sweet  voices 
they  bad  as  they  sung  our  familiar  tUMS. 
Surely  this  was  hearing  the  "  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  IaikI."  I  could  hardly  keep  the  tears 
back  ail  day,  I  was  so  touched  by  the  sight 
Edward  preached,  the  pastor  translating  for  him 
sentence  In  .sentence.  O,  that  you  could  have 
seen  those  dark  faces  lit  up  with  Christi.an  love 
and  sympathy !  What  a  glorious  reward  for 
thoee  who  have  toiled  here  for  the  last  forty 
years  thu5  to  .•;t  c  the  fruits  of  their  labors! 

Tuesday. —  1  have  just  made  a  call  at  the  house 
of  a  native.  The  house  and  grounds  were  ven- 
be;aitiful.  It  is  the  residence  of  Major  M.,  and  1 
never  saw  a  liner-looking  couple  than  are  he  and 
his  wife — no,  not  of  any  race  or  color.  He  is  a  , 
splendid,  soldierly  looking  man,  and  slie  a  tall,  j 
graceful  lady,  with  wavy  liair  as  black  andgkxssy 
as  polished  jet  [ 

Almost  every  one  here,  native  or  foreigner,  ' 
owns  his  horse,  as  horses  are  very  cheap,  and 
rides  on  horseback  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  ; 
You  would  think  it  one  continual  horse-race.  I 
have  had  some  delightfol  horseback  ridet.  Ed- 

wardand  I  dfnihed  to  the  loj:.  of  the  "  O'd  P  inrh 
Bowl,"  where  we  bad  a  magniticent  view  of  the 
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town,  the  liarbor,  tlie  peaceful  valleys  below  us 
and  the  surroundi  ng  mountain*.  Such  a  beauti- 
ful picture  it  was  !   I  have  no  words  to  describe  it. 

On  Boaku  Titi:  PrEiu  Auj;.  z\,  1S65. 
It  is  two  weeks  last  Saturday  since  we  left 
Honolulu,  and  they  have  been  at  the  same  time 
uiKomfortable  and  happy  d:iys.  f  t  I  do  think, 
dear  mother,  when  I  have  the  most  trials  thea  I 
have  the  most  comfortt  and  it  is  such  a  precious 
thing  to  bear  any  thing  for  Jesus. 

We  came  on  board  Saturday  noon,  lo.ided 
down  with  tlie  kindness  of  friends,  so  many  httlc 
last  paclcagei  of  deUcades  and  conveniencies 
for  the  voyage.  Kind  friends  stood  on  the  s'lore 
to  wave  us  a  last  good-by,  and  the  vessel  was 
soon  scudding  out  of  the  harbor  with  a  good 
breeze.  Would  not  I  like  to  have  yoU  take  One 
look  into  c  ur  little  cabin!  There  is  just  room 
enough  to  turn  around  in  it,  and  more  things 
stowed  away  in  it  than  I  can  mention.  We 
cct  some  uir  from  tlu'  s-  Nlight  above,  but  when 
it  rains — and  we  have  ^  great  many  showers — 
it  is  very  close  and  warm.  Then  our  cabin  is 
dining  saloon  also ;  to  you  may  ima;;ine  there  is 
not  much  superfluous  room.  Hut  tli>_'  littlu  \  cti?;c! 
was  not  intended  for  po-ssengers,  and  these  ac- 
commodations answer  very  well  when  the  cap- 
tain is  alone. 

As  usual  T  %Ya5  sea-sick  for  ilie  first  few  rbys, 
for  our  little  brig  rocks  in  royal  style.  Fresh 
air  is  most  important  in  seS'Sicicness.   So  Ed- 
ward m-idc  me  a  granrl  rourh  amidshijis,  out  of 
I     a  mattress  the  captain  gave  hin\,  and  1  was  so 
li  ippy  and  thanlcfid  to  t>e  up  in  the  fresh  air  under 
I     the  shadow  of  the  sails,  and  with  the  lilue  waves 
I     liuijjhinq:  b.ick  at  me.    It  seemed  like  being  in  n 
1     little  open  boat  at  sea,  the  sides  were  so  low. 
Little  Eddie  had  found  a  cocoanut  which  we  were 
enjnyin^,  wlien  a  L^'reat  silt  w.ive  came  dashing 
over  the  side,  drenching  my  clean  dress,  to  say 
notlting  of  my  fine  couch.   This  was  the  end 
of  worldly  delight  for  the  present.  Amidships 
was  pronounced  unsafe  for  us,  and  we  were  sent 
"up  forward."   But  there  was  no  shade  here. 
Edward  spread  me  out  to-day  in  the  siin,  hold- 
ing an  umbrella  over  my  head.  Do  you  see  the 
picture  ? 

The  heat  of  the  suu  soon  drove  mc  down 
simrs.  But  do  n't  think  me  complaining.  The 

first  fc!\v  days  were  rcrtninly  {ryinl,^  .m.l  I  li.ul 
I  to  pray  from  moment  to  moment  for  patience,  it 
1  was  so  dose  in  the  cabin  when  t  was  faint  from 
I     sea-sickness,  and  there  was  no  shade  for  us 

above.  But  the  dcnr  Ijlcssed  Master  was  with 
1     me  to  iiclp  and  comfort  me,  and  I  was  happy. 

Things  iiave  l)een  mending  every  day  since — 
I  every  vestige  of  sea-sickness  has  disappeared, 
i     They  managed  to  put  us  up  a  little  awning  over- 


head, which  broke  the  heat  of  the  sun  consid- 
erably. I  sleep  on  a  sofii  in  a  half-upright  posi- 
tion ;  we  are  beset  by  cockroaches  and  bad  odors, 
and  50  exposed  I  have  to  sleep  with  all  my 
clodiing  on.  This,  considering  tlie  heat  and 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  bathing,  is  unpleas* 
ant,  but  it  is  nothing  to  living  on  a  reef  a  while. 
A  week  ago  I  managed  to  get  a  bath,  and  I 
tliink  it  was  tlie  greatest  loxttty  I  ever  enjoyed. 

Mills,  Aupni  29//;. 
Day  before  yesterdny  we  cnmc  in  sij;!it  of  the 
first  MicroDcsian  laud  my  eyes  had  ever  seen. 
Mille,  or  tlie  Muigrave  Islands,  are  the  first  we 
touch  at.  The  coral  reef  forms  a  great  circle, 
witli  here  and  there  an  opening  where  ships  find 
a  pass.ige.  The  lagoon  in  tlie  center  is  so  lar^e 
we  can  not  see  across  it  We  got  inside  tlie 
reef  in  tlie  lagoon  alxjut  noon,  and  soon  saw 
two  canoes  making  for  us.  You  may  be  sure  I 
watched  them  with  a  great  deal  of  interest^  as 
the  natives  here  are  very  like  those  on  Ebon, 
anil  s[  cnk  t'  e  cnmc  language.  Indeed,  we  were 
only  two  dayb'  sail  from  Ebon,  our  intended 
home. 

Then,  too,  we  were  c.iccr  to  get  news  from 
the  "Morning  Star."  She  left  Honolulu  ten 
da)  s  before  we  ^d,  but  she  was  to  go  farther 
south  to  Apiang,  so  we  were  somewhat  in  hopes 
of  meeting  her  here.  We  writclied  the  canoes, 
spy-glass  in  hand,  and  were  able  to  moke  out 
that  two  men  in  them  were  in  foreign  dress,  so 
they  must  be  white  men.  Xi.ufr  and  ne-ircr 
they  came  till  the  dark  forms  in  purely  native 
dress  were  plainly  visible.  Shall  I  confess  that 
I  made  an  errand  into  the  cabin,  not  from  any 
sense  of  fear,  though  } 

Then  came  the  questions  and  answers,  aud 
we  learned  that  the  Morning  Star  had  not  been 
there.   Then  the  wild  natives  crowded  on  deck. 
They  were  very  gl.id  to  sec  the  "niition.iry."  I 
and  soon  they  were  peering  down  the  passage- 
way and  through  the  sky-light  at  nu.    It  was  j 
not  long  before  I  was  on  oeck  in  the  midst  of  ; 
them.    I  was  happily  disappointed  by  th^ir 
bright,  intelligent  faces,  and  I  found  mj'Self  say- 
ing, ••Surely  these  souls  are  worth  saving  I"  and 
my  heart  swelled  witlt  joy  that  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  labor  for  them.    The  while  men  were  j 
traders  stationed  here.  The  next  day  we  went 
over  in  the  ship's  boat  to  the  principal  islan;!. 
A  crowd  of  natives  of  all  ages  came  down  to 
meet  us,  all  nearly  or  quite  naked.  The  little 
wild  things  ran  into  the  water  to  pull  us  upon 
the  Itench.  hii;?h!n2;  and  screaming  with  the  ex- 
citement.   O,  that  beautiful  beach,  as  smooth 
and  almost  as  white  as  a  snoiivdrift,  with  the 

grand  waves  r<:""n:,'  u;'' 
1    Escorted  by  this  wild  band  we  went  toward 
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the  royal  mansion.  It  was  a  rude,  native  hut, 
and  here  we  foand  his  Majesty,  with  a  namcrous 

retinue,  silting  on  the  ;;ruutul  \v.^itin£;  to  receive 
us.  We  took  a  seat  on  the  ground  by  him.  He 
was  a  kind  old  man,  and  reeved  US  cordially, 
re|)eating  over  and  over  the  native  greeting, 
"lyokwcyak" — I  love  you.  The  expre^^sion  of 
his  face  was  benevolent  and  huelligent.  His 
straight  black  hair  was  tied  up  at  the  back  and 
ornamented  by  a  wicat't  of  ('..lic.ile  white  lilies. 
Edward  talked  with  ihcm  some  about  (.iod  and 
Jesus  Christ,  and  I  sat  by  with  a  prayer  in  my 
heart  for  a  blessing  on  his  words. 

1  found  myself  the  prinripil  object  uf  curios-  i 
ity  to  lliem,  a  woman  in  such  a  strange  dress 
and  such  a  contrast  to  them  in  complexion. 
My  watc  h  i  leased  the  chief  very  much.  I  felt 
a  little  afraid  when  he  took  it  that  be  might 
claim  it  as  a  present. 

When  we  were  through  talking  with  him  we 
walked  al  out  tlic  island,  f -llowed  by  a  troop  of 
boys  and  girl-s,  to  sec  the  native  huU>.  Tlie 
women  had  not  been  present  at  the  king's  re* 
ccplion,  so  now  they  gathered  around  me,  press- 
ing my  hand  nnd  trying  to  express  their  regard 
in  various  ways.  Many  of  their  fikces  were 
pleasant  and  kindly,  almost  haodsome.  O,  how 
my  hcrut  vcarncd  over  the^^c,  my  poor,  dark- 
miuded  sisters!  We  had  gone  but  a  little  way 
when  another  company  met  us,  bringing  a  basket 
of  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts  from  the  chief.  So 
we  snt  dc-.vn,  Ei'.ward  and  Eddie  attacking  the 
young  cocoa-nuts  with  a  good  wiii,  1  pretending 
lo  eat  Then  we  went  over  to  the  opposite 
shore,  ?:till  follnwcci  1  y  our  wild  company. 
Here  we  found  some  beautiful  shells.  The  chil- 
dren, when  they  found  it  pleased  us,  brought 
them  to  us  with  great  delight  We  then  re- 
turned to  the  vessel. 


FINDING  HAPPINESS. 

WHEN  I  seek  to  recall  to  mind  all  the  hap- 
pinesses of  my  life,  I  find  but  very  few 
of  them  that  were  foreseen,  or  attained  to  by 
anxious  seeking.  Happiness  is  like  wild  game ; 
if  one  takes  aim  at  too  great  a  distance  the  shot 
misses  its  mark.  The  happinesses  wliirh  my 
memory  recalls  have  come  to  me  of  lliemseives 
without  my  seeking.  For  many  people  happi* 
nC'-,  i<;  .sninc  grcnt,  im-^f^nnary  comprict  object 
which  they  txpect  to  fintl,  not  by  piecemeal, 
but  as  one  grand  whole ;  it  Is  a  diamond  as  brge 
as  a  house,  which  they  spend  their  lives  in  seek- 
ing and  purstiinc;  nt  li.i/ard. 

Tiiey  are  much  like  a  horticulturist  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  is  now  dreaming  only  of  finding 


a  blue  rose — a  rose  that  I  have  sought  for  a  little 
myself — and  a  thing  more  reasonable  to  hope 
for  than  the  diamond  of  which  I  was  just  j^pcak- 
ing.  Since  the  fancy  of  tlie  blue  rose  has  seized 
the  brain  of  this  poor  fiinatlc^  other  flowers  have 
had  neither  fragrance  nor  brilliancy  for  him. 
Happiness  is  not  a  blue  rose;  it  is  the  herb  of  i 
the  field,  the  flower  of  the  lawn,  the  rose  of  the 
hedge,  a  ward,  a  song,  an  any  thing,  no  matter 
what.  II.i;ipincss  is  not  a  diamond  as  large  as 
a  house ;  it  is  a  mosaic  of  little  stones,  no  one 
of  which,  tn  many  cases,  has  a  general  and  real 
value  for  the  others  around  it.  This  large  dia- 
mond, thi.s  !>lue  rose,  this  monolith  ha]>piness, 
is  a  dream.  The  happinesses  of  my  life  have 
grown  up  and*  blossomed  under  my  feet  like  the 
daisies  of  my  grassy  lawn. 

My  greatest  happinesses  I  have  found  in  a  i 
little  garden,  whose  limits  I  could  have  spanned  | 
with  a  leap^in  a  room  in  which  I  could  make  no 
more  than  three  steps.  That  little  room,  I  recall  . 
it  now;  I  have  only  to  jlose  my  eyes  to  see  it  ' 
before  me;  it  seems  to  me  that  I  see  it  in  my 
heart.  It  was  furulslied  witli  arm-chairs  covered 
with  velvet,  a  card-table  near  the  beaitli,  and  as 
old  piano  between  the  windows.  One  day  At 
tried  to  teach  me  to  play  with  one  finger  an  air 
which  she  sometimes  played,  and  which  I  }>as- 
sionately  loved.  Her  lather  sat  by  the  hearth 
reading  a  journal.  First  she  played  it  over  be- 
fore me,  then  told  me  to  try  if.  I  could  only 
find  Uie  three  first  notes;  she  played  it  over 
more  slowly;  I  succeeded  no  better.  She 
hughed  .u  my  awkwardness.  Then  she  guided 
my  hand  to  strike  the  right  notes.  My  hand 
trembled.  She  ceased  to  laugh,  withdrew  her 
hand,  and  we  were  silent  The  day  was  declin- 
ing'; niir  eve?  met,  and  it  seemed  t!iat  I  was  she 
and  that  she  was  I,  and  that  the  thoughts  of  our 
souls  were  one.  Two  tears  Ml  from  her  eyes 
and  hang  upon  her  cheeks  like  two  pearls  of 
dew  upon  a  rose.  Then  her  father,  whom  we 
had  forgotten,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  let  fall 
his  journal,  which  he  could  no  longer  read,  and 
told  her  to  light  the  lamp.  "And  you  can  sec 
no  more  than  I,"  added  be,  "fur  the  piano  has 
already  been  long  silent" 

Now,  to  find  this  happiness — and  I  recall 
none  as  j^reat  in  all  my  life — I  had  only  to  de- 
scend one  story,  fourteen  steps,  to  go  from  my 
room  into  the  room  forabhed  with  the  velvet 
arm-chairs.  And  my  room,  so  little,  so  prrrly 
furnished,  what  bappiness  it  inclosed!  It  was 
there  that  I  compMcd  ten  thousand  stanas  for 
her,  of  which  she  never  saw  a  single  one.  It 
wa.s  there  that  I  wrote  her  so  many  letters.  It 
j  wa.s  there  that  I  re-read  the  few  tliat  she  wrote 
I  me  so  many  times  (bat  the  Alexandrian  libcaiy 
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could  not  have  furnished  me  more  readtni^. 

And  those  stairs,  tlinsc  fruir(ct:ii  steps,  wMcli 
separated  us,  how  many  times  have  I  descended 
and  ascended  them  to  meet  her,  to  meet  her 
father  or  even  her  eervantt  and  in  the  hope  that 
f;hc  would  recognize  my  step;  thnt  she  would 
hear  me  going  up  and  down,  and  would  say, 
*'That 's  he,"  at  least  to  herself.  My  friend,  I 
have  traveled  three  hundret!  lL:iL,'iies  on  those 
stairs,  and  at  each  step  found  a  happiness. 

O,  how  many  beautiful  flowers  there  were  in 
the  sjiring-time  of 'our  lives,  and  how  are  they 
fnderl !  How  mnny  things  are  dead  within  us, 
for  which  we  think  not  to  clothe  ourselves  in 
mourning!  Far  from  this  we  look  upon  our 
mutilations  as  useful  and  necessary  retrench- 
ments; we  grow  proud  of  our  losses;  we  cnl! 
our  infirmities  virtues;  the  stomach  no  longer 
digests  well,  and  we  call  ourselvM  sober;  our 
blood  flows  colder  in  onr  veins  and  we  sny  tl..it 
wc  have  left  the  follies  of  love,  when  it  is  luve 
that  has  left  us ;  our  hair  and  our  teeth  die,  and 
yet  we  think  not  that  we  are  soon  to  die  as  a 
whole.  We  agitate  ourselves,  we  torment  our- 
selves about  a  happy  condition  before  us,  and 
which  we  shall  never  see.  And  yet  warnings  of 
our  certain  failure  are  not  wnntini:;  every  thing 
speaks  to  us  of  death.  This  house  that  we  in- 
habit was  built  for  a  man  long  since  dead,  by 
masons  who  are  also  dead.  These  trees,  under 
which  we  dream,  were  jilanted  by  gardeners  who 
are  dead.  The  pictures  with  which  we  orna- 
ment our  walls,  were  painted  by  those  who  are 
dead.  Our  clothes,  our  shoes  ?.re  made  of  tlie 
fleeces  or  skins  of  animals  that  are  dead.  The 
vessel  upon  which  we  sail  between  green  shores 
is  built  of  planks  of  trees  wblch  are  dead.  The 
fire,  before  which  we  chat,  is  fed  by  the  skele- 
tons of  dead  trees.  Our  great  feasts  and  our 
daily  repasts  offer  us  only  the  corpses  of  animals 
dead.  TIi's  wine,  of  which  you  [nn>t  I'lc  ;;reat 
age,  recalls  to  you  that  that  one  who  dressed  its 
vine,  that  he  who  made  the  cask,  that  he  who 
put  it  in  the  1  otlle,  and  that  all  those  who  lived 
then  are  dead.  And  in  the  evening  when  yon 
go  to  the  theater  to  see  Cinna  or  Mithridates 
played  upon  the  stage,  these  personages  whom 
you  gaze  at,  are  they  not  the  dead  whom  you 
call  back  to  gambol  before  you  for  your  diver- 
sion ? 

When  these  thoughts  come  to  me,  my  friend, 
there  seizes  me  a  profound  Iimriir  of  all  the 
bustle  and  agitation  of  lite.  1  thinli  only  to  live 
tranquilly,  without  anxious  care  fmr  the  present 
or  future,  ar.r!  I  sn.;!  -  a;  the  folly  of  all  those 
who,  having  only  two  hours  to  sleep,  spend  those 
two  hours  in  making  ready  their  bed.  I  seem 
to  see  in  all  these  beings,  who  jostle  each  other 


and  exert  themselves  to  obtain  something,  I 

l;no\v  not  what,  only  rnv'nc:  mnniacs,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  of  that  philosopher  who  pretended 
to  have  discovered  the  true  reason  why  all  large 
dties  have  a  hospital  for  the  insane;  namely, 
that  in  shutting  up  some  poor  wretches,  under 
the  name  of  insane,  they  wish  to  make  strangers 
believe  that  those  who  are  out  of  the  hospital 
are  not 


SLANG. 


THERE  is  nolliing  more  irrt'5;istible  than  a 
slang  phrase  in  this  country.   Give  it  a 
start,  and  it  wilt  spread  over  the  land  like  a  con- 
tagion.  A  new  fishion  will  not  make  way  more 
raiil  "ly  or  more  inevitably.    You  can  not  tell 
whence  it  comes,  nor  how  it  originated;  moiil 
genendly  it  is  a  bastard  which  nobody  owns. 
lUit,  for  all  that,  it  makes  its  w  i\  in  tlit  woi  a! 
more  successfully  than  the  legitimate  vernacular. 
With  an  effrontery  which  nothing  can  abash,  it 
obtrudes  itself  into  society  tl>at  ought  to  be 
above  it,  and  insidin-Lisly  steals  into  the  conver- 
sation of  those  who  despise  it.   Slang  is  low, 
vulgar  speech,  and,  tike  every  thing  else  low  and 
vulgar,  possesses  a  coarse  fascination  that  is  tl>e 
secret  of  his  power.    It  is  an  outlaw  to  the  lan- 
guage, recognizing  no  rules  nor  proprieties— a 
shame  to  pure  speech  and  an  o£fense  to  cultivap 
ted  minds..    If  it  were  not  for  our  women  there 
would  be  danger  of  having  our  iin^iish  smoth- 
ered in  slang.  Tliey  seldom  use  it— a  well-bred 
woman  never  uses  It.    If  they  hfar  it.  it  is 
strange  to  them,  and  their  innate  delicacy  at 
once  shrinks  from  a  fomiliar  acquaintance  with 
it.   This  is  why,  in  all  enlightened  countries, 
women,  pcarcciv  less  than  5r!;o1;:rs,  are  the  c<in- 
•scrvators  ol  the  purity  and  beauty  of  their  lan- 
guage, as  they  are  also  the  conservators  of  re- 
ligion and  morals.    A  great  deal  of  the  article 
called  "liberal  education,"  in  this  day,  is  the 
merest  tinsel — the  sur&ce  gilding  that  hides 
coarseness  and  ignorance.   A  test  of  moderate 
severity— say  .in  hour's  ar:iinnfcd  rnn vers.ition 
on  various  topics — is  generally  suliicient  to  re- 
veal the  counterfeit.  The  imagined  **  educated  " 
man,  in  the  extrav-igance  of  his  excitement,  ex- 
hausts his  stock  of  thorough-bred  standard 
words,  and  is  forced  to  resort  to  the  pat  vu^ar- 
isms  of  the  street  to  keep  his  tOngue  going.  A 
man  of  taste  instinctively  avoids  thc^e  vti!;,'ar- 
isms.    Even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  tiie  pure 
and  simple  words  and  expressions  of  our  majes- 
tic language  used  by  gre.it  .authors,  is  sufficient 
to  create  a  ])reference  for  such  words,  and  engen- 
der a  disgust  for  the  illegitimate  phrases  that  are 
coined  in  stable-yards  and  gamblers*  rooms. 
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I  KNOW  THAT  BY  GOD'S  GOLDEN 

GATE. 


I  KNOW  that  by  God's  golden  gale. 

Where  heaven  the  smless  see, 
My  own  (loth  longing  watch  and  waiti 

In  joy  to  welcome  me. 
I  thought  not  of  that  other  land 

When  she  was  all  my  life  ; 
Cod  seeing^  in  his  dread  command 

Took  home  my  angel  wife. 

In  agony  of  grief  I  dung. 

To  catch  the  parting  '  il  itli, 
Upon  her  grave  my  form  I  flung, 

And  called  in  vain  on  death. 
Life  ended  where  her  life  begun. 

And  through  my  blinding  tears 
I  saw  my  doom  in  anguish  run 

The  dreary  length  of  years. 

The  world  is  wide,  and  dark,  and  ootd, 

Day  follows  after  day, 
The  old  and  young,  the  yonng  and  old 

Pass  all  the  sri:ne  awny. 
Along  its  endless  paths  1  roam. 

So  weary  of  its  strife, 
My  heart  is  in  that  Other  home 

Where  lives  my  other  life. 

Beyond  the  golden  gales  of  day, 
Beyond  the  stats  at  night, 

In  prayer  I  seek  the  unseen  way. 
Where  heaven's  hosts  are  bright 

For  O !  I  know  by  God's  own  gate^ 
Where  heaven  the  s^.iless  fc*", 

My  own  dolh  longing  watch  and  wait. 
In  joy  to  welcome  mt. 


BABY  ALICE. 


Take  the  baby  fr<jm  thy  bosom. 

Lay  lier  on  the  Savior's  breast, 
Where  no  sounds  of  earthly  sorrow 

E'er  shall  break  her  peaceful  rest 
Close  the  drooj  ing  eyelids  fondly, 

Fold  the  din>plcd  arms  with  care^ 
O,  how  blind  were  we,  who  saw  not 

That  the  ang^l  wings  were  there  1 

Press  a  kiss  upon  li  e  foi  cl.cad 

Of  the  sinless,  UlUc  one. 
She  will  hear  lier  mother's  blessing 

To  the  realm-;  1  -  v  nri  the  sun. 
Let  thy  falling  tear-drops  gather 
In  the  ringlets  of  her  hair, 

And  the  moanings  of  thine  anguish 

Flo^.t  upon  the  drr-nry  air. 

As  a  sUay  bird  in  the  Winter 

Leaves  its  flower-dedced  sootbem  dimsb 
And  with  nc'-tni;:  vWt  brings  us 

Visions  of  the  bummer  time. 
So  thy  little,  prcdoos  birdling 

fitted  from  the  Sunny  skies, 


Lintrcred  with  us  for  a  momcat, 
Wandered  back  to  raradise. 

Though  she  never  learned  to  know  thee. 

Though  she  warbled  not  thy  name. 
Yet  her  heart  with  thine  had  throbbed. 

And  their  beatings  were  the  same. 
The  mysterious  chain  uniting 

Jlcr  St'. cct  K'lig  wV.h  thine  nn-n. 
Was  not  sundered,  only  lengthened, 

Till  its  links  had  reached  God*s  throne. 

Through  the  weary  years  that  pas^g 

Trace  dcej)  furrows  on  {hy  brow, 
Thou  wilt  feel  that  chain  entwining 

Ri  iiir.d  thy  heart  as  dosoas  now. 
If  bright  smiles  thy  lips  are  wreathing 

Or  the  tear-drops  dim  thine  eye. 
Ever  will  its  sweet  vibrations 

Woo  thy  spirit  to  the  sky. 

Though  the  frosts  of  .ngc  may  gather 

Round  thy  pathway,  damp  and  chill. 
And  thy  weary  feet  may  stumble 

As  they  're  winding  down  the  hill. 
Thou  wilt  ever  look  above  thee. 

Through  the  brr.  iini;  mists,  and  cold, 
Where  thy  baby 's  waiting  for  thee, 

For  in  heaven  di^  ne'er  grow  old. 

When  the  book  of  life  is  closing 

To  the  vision  of  tlihic  a^c, 
And  thine  eye,  with  vain  endeavor. 

Strives  to  scan  the  folding  pag^ 
In  that  lantl  of  love  and  beauty. 

Girded  by  that  mystic  chain. 
Baby  AIke  glad  will  greet  thee^ 

To  be  parted— ne'er  apdn. 


THE  RIVER  OF  MEMORY. 


TilEKE 's  a  deep  majestic  river 
Winding  through  the  vale  of  time,  \ 

And  its  w,-\vcs  ire  ever  ypenking 

Wi',1;  .111  uttei.mi.c  suIjIm'.ii.'.  j 

For  within  the  dciis  and  caverns, 
,  That  liMieath  its  waters  lie. 
Arc  the  l<<5t  nnd  buried  treasures, 
Ixft  th(  le  whtn  life's  storm  swept  by. 

Treasurers  that  no  more  forever 
May  our  yearning  spirits  dasp^  | 

For  the  past  hath  borne  them  from  us, 
Borne  them  from  our  eanrtly  grasp.  j 

Still  we  ever  roust  remember  i 
All  the  bright  things  that  are  fled. 

While  .-ifTcction,  could  it  clasp  them,  ; 

Gloriou''  l>f  ams  would  round  them  shed.  | 

So  we  sUnd  beside  this  rhrr. 

On  hs  dim  and  shadowy  shores  j 

Where  the  tH.'^'iing  bghts  of  memory  | 

Flash  aitd  gleam  for  evermore.  | 

-I 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  A  BASSONTOS 
CHILD. 


MY  dear  little  friends,  in  the  middle  of 
Africa  there  arc  some  people  who  know 
not  God,  neither  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  They 
nclorc  idols  which  they  call  their  gods ;  who 
h.ive  ears,  it  is  true,  b»t  they  hear  not ;  eyes 
liave  they,  but  they  se«*  not ;  a  moutli,  but  they 
speak  not.  The  missionaries,  who  are  pious 
and  learned  men,  go  to  visft  these  poor  ignorant 
people,  and  teach  them  that  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven  who  loves  his  children,  and  a  Savior 
wlio  died  for  them.  The  Lord  touches  their 
hearts,  and  they  are  converted ;  that  is  to  say, 
tlicy  renounce  (!icir  idols  and  forsake  their  sins, 
because  they  come  to  know  that  the  Savior 
took  upon  himseir  a  human  form,  Buffered  a 
cruel  death  on  the  cross  that  we  might  be  saved, 
and  tliat  all  who  tal:e  the  cross  and  follow 
liim  will  come  to  live  with  him  in  heaven  ever- 
more. 

It  is  related  that,  in  the  valley  of  Mntlcpns, 
in  the  Bossontos  country,  in  the  middle  of 
Africa,  there  was  a  young  child  that  we  shall 
call  Moses,  because  he  received  that  name  when 
he  became  a  Christian.  lie  v.as  much  beloved 
by  his  parents,  who  took  great  care  of  him. 
His  bther  was  rich ;  that  is  to  say,  for  that 
counlr)-;  he  had  cows,  a  flock  of  goats,  and  a 
beautiful  field  which  was  near  his  hut  or  cabin, 
for  you  should  know  tl»t  with  the  Bassontos 
there  are  no  fine  hottses. 

Mn«;e^  beijan  to  srrow  ta!!.  He  was  eig!it 
years  old,  and  his  fatliergave  him  a  light  javelin; 
that  isy  a  wooden  lance,  and  a  tiat  made  of 
rustics.  He  was  to  be  a  shepherd.  He  would 
have  to  watch  the  goats  whose  milk  nourished 
him.  This  dear  child  was  joyous  and  happy  all 
day  long;  btit  you  know  that  to  the  midst  of 
joy  we  are  sometimes  very  near  weoninq^,  and 
misfortune  comes  at  the  moment  wijen  it  is  least 
expected.  So  it  ha]>pened  to  litde  Moses.  It 
was  jii'it  after  hh  ci.:f'th  birthday,  that  the  neigh- 
boring people,  enemies  of  the  Bassontos,  came 
against  them,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
valley  of  the  Mallepas,  burnt  the  corn-fields, 
and  cirricil  av.ay  ilu-ir  flocks  and  herds,  and 
every  tiling  that  belonged  to  the  inliabitants. 
The  air  was  every-where  full  of  chmds  of  smoke, 
v,!:'l1i  announced  to  those  wlio  l;a(l  fled  to  llie 
mountains  tlie  cruel  enemy  had  set  fire  to  tlie 


houses  after  murdering  the  inhabitants.  The 

father  of  !\Tr;srs  was  killed,  and  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  mother^  whose  name  was  Coni. 
Then*  calnn,  however,  was  not  destroyed.  They 
went  to  live  in  it  again,  but  they  found  in  it  no 
provisions,  every  tiling  had  been  destroyed  or 
carried  away  by  these  cruel  enemies. 

The  mother  cut  a  pointed  stick  from  the 
licdL;e,  and  sent  ^^<lses  to  di>^  for  srimc  roots 
that  grew  near  llic  hut.  She  found  on  search- 
ing about,  some  millet,  which  she  pounded  or 
crushed  between  two  stones ;  of  this  she  kneaded 
a  small  h  af.  Moses  found  some  roots  whicli 
the  people  of  tiiat  country  use  for  food,  some- 
thing like  our  sweet  potato.  On  this  they  lived 
for  many  days.  But  this  poor  piother  l^ad  no 
covering  but  a  sheep  skin,  and  exposure^  poor 
noiirishmen^  and  sorrow  made  her  III.  Soon 
she  could  not  rise  from  her  pallet,  and  Moses 
cotdd  not  comprehend  why  she  no  longer  would 
go  out  with  him  to  sit  in  the  sun. 

One  day  Moses  heard  his  mother  call  him 

with  a  rf(di!e  voice.  "!\Tv  child,"  said  she.  "go 
thou  away,  tlioit  wilt  find  some  one  that  will  take 
pity  on  thee ;  follow  the  road  through  the  val- 
ley; for  me,  I  feel  that  I  am  dying,  and  thou 
wilt  be  left  alone  without  father  or  mother." 

"  What,  leave  thee,  mother !"  cried  Moses 
affirighted.  "Speak  to  me  no  more  like  that; 
yoti  will  make  me  rrv."  And  the  jioor  little 
LK>y  in  his  grief  hid  his  face  under  the  sheep- 
skin which  covered  Ins  good  mother.  But  he 
did  not  perceive  that  when  she  had  spoken 
tliose  word?  she  had  cea?cd  to  live. 

Two  days  passed  tims  without  his  susi)ecting 
any  thing.  He  believed  that  she  still  slept,  and 
he  dared  not  awake  her.  A  woman  who  passed 
by  looked  into  the  hut,  and  told  him  that  his 
mother  was  dead.  He  knew  not  what  this  word 
dead  mean^  but  he  comprehended  it  when  he 
found  she  wa«!  cold  and  did  not  move.  The 
poor  child  then  wept  aioud,  and  followed  with 
hfs  eyes  the  hard-hearted  woman  who  had 
spoken  to  him,  aod  then  left  him  without  help 
and  so  desolate. 

On  the  morrow  he  recollected  hHt  mother*s 
advice,  and  followed  the  path  she  had  directed 
him  to  take.  This  led  liim  to  a  field  which  a 
man  was  cultivating,  who  regarded  him  with 
kindness.  He  seated  himself  on  the  ground,  so 
fired  and  hnnfjry  he  had  not  strength  to  speak 
a  word.   This  man,  whose  name  was  Bugnan^ 
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went  up  to  Iiim,  nnd  sonn  di.scovered  tliat  he 
was  a  lonely,  forsaken  ciiiid.  He  took  him  up 
and  carried  him  to  a  brool^  where  he  washed 
]  Tl  i  t  and  hands,  which  were  all  covered  with 
dirt  and  filth. 

Moses,  who  now  began  to  feel  the  pang55  of 
buoger,  uttered  most  distressiiiL;  nits.  ISuj,'- 
nanc  called  his  children,  and  bid  ihcni  w.itc  h 
the  little  stranger  while  he  went  in  search  of 
some  nourishment  He  soon  returned,  bringing 

I  a  loaf  of  millet  and  a  cup  full  of  milk ;  but  Moses 
could  no  longer  open  his  mouth.  They  forced 
him,  however,  to  swallow  some  drops  of  milk, 
and  then  again  he  cried  out  with  the  pain  the 
first  swallow  caused  hini.  This  is  what  hap- 
pens to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  pass 
two  or  three  days  without  food.  Thank  God, 
my  dear  children,  that  you  have  never  suffered 
from  hunger  as  poor  little  Moses  did,  for  it 
causes  great  pain.  These  good  people  bestowed 
the  teodcrest  care  on  the  tittle  orphan,  and  be 
was  not  long  in  getting  better;  then  he  .sonn 
grew  Strong  enough  to  make  himself  useful  in 
tlie  fiimily  as  tlie  other  children  did.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  son  of  the  house,  and  loved  the 
gocwl  lUignane  as  his  second  father. 

Unfortunately  the  enemy  came  again  into  tlie 
country,  and  took  up  their  abode  there,  for 
these  gentle  pcni)le  were  not  %varlike,  and  could 
not  resist  tiieir  powerful  foe.  They  ravaged  the 
country,  made  great  depredations,  and  caused  a 
famine;  then  they  left  to  do  Uie  same  some- 

I  where  else.  Scarcely  had  they  gone  when  there 
was  an  alarm  that  the  cannibals  were  coming. 
These  are  t^nnge*  who  eat  their  fellow-men, 

j  and  nourish  themselve!?  on  hiininn  flesh.  There 
are  cannibals  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  and  some 
travelers  have  been  devoured  by  them.  Let  as 
ho]>e  that  in  time  the  missionaries  may  even 

I     r  ,1  !i  t'^c^p  v  retchcd  people,  and  make  tliem  to 

I     undcrsuui.  their  enormous  guilt. 

I       Already  there  was  a  report  of  some  neighbors 

I  that  these  cruel  people  had  eaten  at  their  repast 
as  we  eat  beef  and  mutton.  Bugnane  thought 
It  best  now  to  leave  his  hut  with  his  family,  to 
!\v  tmiii  the  threatened  danger  and  conceal 
t!;emselvcs  till  these  savasrps  had  left  the  cnvin- 
try,  and  little  Moses  followed  with  the  rest ;  but 
this  hind  man,  fearing  this  dear  child  might  fall 
a  victim  t  *  sav:!L;es,  for  he  was  still  very 
young,  and  could  not  run  away  like  the  others, 
ordered  him  not  to  ibilow  him  further,  but  to 
stay  in  a  place  of  concealment  whid)  he  thought 
would  ferine  the  notice  of  the  cannibals.  But 
Closes  would  positively  follow  him.  ''Arc  you 
not  my  fjither,"  he  cried  bitteriy.  But  Bugnane 
feared  he  cfiuld  not  drfcnd  him  ac:'iin.st  the 
savages  who  were  n[  pioaching,  so  he  COaxed  J 


him  nj^aln  to  stay  behind,  promising  that  he 
would  go  and  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  some  powerful  chie(  and  then  come  again 
to  fetch  the  child. 

The  child  resisted  still,  but  at  length  com- 
prehending he  must  obey,  he  made  up  his  mind, 
weeping  bitterly,  to  be  put  from  him  who  had  | 
been  a  srrond  father  to  him.   Piir^nane  gave  his 
brass  collar  to  buy  a  piece  of  meat  from  some  , 
men  who  had  just  killed  a  bullock.  This  he  1 
fastened  to  the  shoulder  of  the  little  Moses, 
gave  htm  some  bread,  and  fhrn  put  him  where 
he  thought  he  would  be  safe  till  the  cannibals 
passed  by. 

The  poor  little  lonely  boy  seated  himself  on 
the  ground,  and  wept  as  if  his  lieart  would 
break.   Soon  after  a  troop  of  c»anibal.<t,  lying 
concealed  in  the  wood,  followed  the  poor  father  i 
and  his  children.    On  the  morrow  there  were 
found  on  the  ground  Imman  bones,  which  proved 
that  the  unfortunate  Bugnane  and  his  lamily 
had  been  dc%'oiired  In*  thc^c  rnicl  savages  of 
whom  I  have  told  you.   You  see,  niy  dear  chil-  i 
dren,  that  In  separating  Motes  from  his  bene*  ! 
fitctor  God  saved  his  life.    But  what  was  to 
become  of  him  ?  He  feared  the  cannilwls  might 
still  tind  him,  for  he  knew  not  yet  that  there  is 
a  God  who  takes  care  of  little  children  when 
every  other  help  hn^;  forsaken  them.  i 

To  avoid  a  frightful  death  the  child  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  took  refuge  in  a  grotto 
which  opened  toward  the  rising  sun ;  there  he  j 
lived  nearly  a  vcar,  and  fed  on  roots  and  wild 
fruits,  and  when  stormy  weather  hindered  his  ' 
going  in  search  of  food,  he  most  have  soflered 
from  l  -rncrrr. 

At  the  end  of  several  months  his  sheep-skin  , 
doak  was  almost  worn  out,  and  the  little  lonely  \ 
fellow,  without  fire,  without  roverin;^'.  and  with 
the  scanty  «;t:ri;)U-  of  roots  lie  li.i  l  gathered, 
found  bimseif  miserable  indeed.    Besides,  he  : 
heard  the  frightful  bowlings  of  lions  and  tigers    |  j 
in  the  Tie'irlil  orin'.,'  frre<^t<;,  which  troubled  his 
slumbers  during  the  night.   So  much  suffering    i  j 
destroyed  the  health  of  this  unhappy  child,  and    )  | 
he  determined  to  return  to  the  \'a11ey,  even 
should  he  find  there  the  enfmie*:  who  bad  ; 
destroyed  the  huts  and  ravaged  llie  fields. 

He  was  by  this  time  more  than  nine  years  old ; 
and.  wlicn  the  missionaries  visited  the  country 
of  the  Bassantos  a  year  after,  they  found  Moses 
In  the  midst  of  children  of  his  own  age,  and,  like  > 
them,  he  was  very  b.id  and  very  ignorant,  and 
bowed  the  knee  before  the  idols,  returned  evil 
for  evil,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  wickedness. 
But  when  the  missionaries  taught  him  that  we  | 
have  in  licaven  a  F.itticr  '.vho  loves  us,  v.l'.o  fakes 
care  of  us,  and  who  has  sent  his  Son  on  the  . 
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earth  to  the  end,  that  pomr  sfRners  might  be 

pardoned  and  rcconcileil  to  Cod,  the  joy  Of  Ottl" 
young  savage  was  very  great, 

"It  is  then  this  good  Father,"  he  exclaimed, 
"who  has  watched  over  me;  it  ii  Kt  who  led 
me  to  the  hut  of  the  good  Bugnanc;  it  is  he 
who  prevented  my  toiiowiog  him  to  be  devoured 
by  the  cannibals ;  it  was  he,  then,  wlm  pro- 
tected mc  acrrirnst  t!ie  hyenas  and  timers  in  the 
cavern  in  which  1  found  refuge.  What  have  I 
done,  tlien,  to  deserve  to  Ix  so  loved  by  Him? 
Nothing  at  all.  And  I  have,  been  saved  as  a 
M.i(!e  of  rnrn  that  remains  alone  in  the  midst 
ot  a  held  that  the  hail  has  destroyed.  If  i  live, 
I  live  because  God  has  said  I  shall  live,  and  for 
all  I  have  oflended  him  so  often.  From  this 
moment  I  wish  to  be  in  him.  I  wish  to  love 
and  obey,  and  to  live  fiMr  him." 

Some  time  after  this  converted  child  was  bap- 
tized by  thp  missionary  Casalis.  It  was  a  Ijeau- 
tiful  ceremony.  Inugine  the  young  iMoses 
placed  in  the  midst  of  more  than  a  thousand 
savni:cs,  his  face  expressing  joy,  and  his  eyes 
turned  toward  heaven.  He  cried  aloud,  "  What 
love  the  Savior  lias  bad  for  me,  and  how  happy 
am  I  to  1  e  numbered  among  Christians,  and  to 
aLknowledge  Jesus  as  my  pattern,  my  Savior, 
and  my  God !  I  have  been  unfortunate  and 
miserable ;  to^ay  I  have  peaoe^  and  am  over- 
flowing  with  happiness.  Blessed  be  God  my 
Savior  I" 

And  this  is,  my  dear  diildren,  what  happens 

to  a  great  number  of  these  poor  inhabitants  of 
Africa.  Man}*  sufTer  as  much  and  more  than 
all  I  have  related  of  the  little  Moses.  These 
people  are  constandy  at  war  one  with  another, 
the  ueak  (iji':irL--M_-(l  bv  the  Ptron^er.  "Mm  bow 
the  knee  and  pray  for  help  to  their  false  gods. 
Pray  for  tliem,  and  give  each  one  of  you  his 
mite  toward  sending  to  the  poor,  ignorant, 
bt»nighted  heathen  the  good  missionary,  who 
will  instruct  tliem,  and  convert  them  to  the 
Gospei  faith  like  the  little  Moses  whose  history 
I  have  rclatetb 

And  do  you,  my  dear  little  readers,  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  frratefiil  Moses;  and  when  you 
recollect  the  innumerable  blessings  which,  as 
children  of  this  Christian  land,  surround  your 
happy  homes,  remember  wiio  it  is  who  gives  us 
all  good  things,  and  ask  yourselves,  what  have 
I  done  that  Cod  shnu!d  love  me  so  much?  and 
pray  that  you  may  be  able  to  live  for  him,  and 
grow  to  be  like  the  blessed  Jesus,  meek  and 
lowly  heart 

The  best  way  to  do  good  to  ourselves  is  to 
do  it  to  others ;  the  right  way  to  gather  is  to 
scatter. 

 V«L.  XXVIlI.-as*   


THE  INGENIOUS  CARVER— A  H& 
BREW  STORY. 


A MAN  of  Jerusalem  went  (raveling  abroad, 
and  in  a  certain  town  toolc  sick.  Wljcn 

now  he  felt  that  he  must  die.  he  called  the  liost 
of  the  house,  and  besouglil  him  to  take  care  of 
his  property  till  his  son  would  come.   But  that, 

tlien,  he  should  not  give  it  ir.tn  liis  possession 
till  he  had  seen  three  ingenious  things  in  bis 
conduct 

When  now  some  time  had  passed,  the  son 
came  into  tlie  town  :  he  knew  the  name  of  the 
host,  but  did  not  know  wiiere  he  lived.  He  saw 
a  man  in  the  street  who  had  a  heavy  load  of 
wood  on  his  shoulder. 

"What  do  you  ask  for  your  wood?"  asked 
the  son.  When  tbQP  were  agreed  as  to  tl>e 
price  he  bought  the  wood,  and  directed  him  to 
carry  it  to  the  man  whose  name  he  mentioned, 
but  whose  place  of  residence  he  did  not  know. 
And  he  followed  him.  When  the  laborer  came 
to  the  house  and  threw  down  his  wood,  tlie  liost 
called  to  him  and  asked,  "  Why  do  you  bring 
me  this  wood?  I  have  bespoken  none.'* 

The  woodman  pointed  to  the  young  man,  who 
now  ap{)^ared  and  e.vplaitied  to  him  the  riddle. 
"You  arc  a  clever  youtit,"  said  the  host,  and 
invited  htm  into  his  house,  and  bade  him  tarry 
till  the  next  day. 

At  the  dinner  hour  there  was  a  fine  feast  pre- 
pared, and  the  young  man,  with  the  head  of  the 
family,  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters, 
sat  down  to  eat.  The  servant  placed  five  roasted 
fowls  on  the  tabic. 

■*  Now,  my  dear  young  man^  wiH  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  carve  for  iis?"  .said  the  liost.  At 
tlrst  the  young  mail  excused  himself;  but  at 
length,  tiianking  the  host  for  the  honor,  he 
yielded  to  liis  request.  He  divided  one  fowl 
between  the  host  and  his  wife,  one  between 
the  two  sons,  and  in  like  maoQcr  one  between 
ttie  two  daughters,  and  two  he  retained  for  him- 
self. 

"That's  a  clever  fellow!  Two  whole  fowls 
himself.  Truly heraustbeveryhungry :"  thou-lu 
the  host. 

Now,  whet;  in  the  evening  they  sat  down 
again  to  the  t.ibie,  with  one  fattened  hen  before 
them,  the  host  said  to  his  guest,  "Weil,  my 
dear  young  man,  to-day  at  noon  you  served  us 
excellently ;  please  help  us  now  again." 

The  stranger  first  cut  olT  the  head  of  the  hen 
and  gave  it  to  the  host.  The  dressnig  he  gave 
to  his  wife.  To  each  of  the  dau^liters  he  gave  a 
wing;  to  each  of  the  sons  a  limb;  and  the  rest 
he  kept  himself. 

Then  the  host  was  angiy,  and  exdaimed. 
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The  Ladies  Repositort. 


*•  Really  yotl  carry  this  matter  too  far.  To-day 
at  dinner  your  mode  of  dealing  seemed  strange 
to  me,  but  Uiis  exceeds  alL  Is  this  the  way 
the  tables  are  served  In  Jerusalem  V* 

"Be  patient,"  said  the  yo-inp:  mm.  "1  will 
explain  to  you  why  I  have  made  this  division. 
To-day  at  dinner  five  fowls  were  before  me,  to 
be  divided  among  seven  persons,  and  as  I  could 
not  rnnke  the  distribution  exactly  according  to 
the  numbers,  I  did  it  still  so  as  to  preserve 
equal  numbers.  For  yourself,  your  wife,  and 
one  fowl,  make  three.  Your  sons  and  one  fiwl 
vx\\:t  also  three.  Your  daughters  and  one  luwl 
mai<e  three  again.  And  two  fowls  and  myself 
make  also  three.'  Thus  I  had  to  take  the  two 
that  were  leU." 

"You  are  good  at  calculating,  but  b.ad  at 
distributing,"  thought  the  host  smiling.  The 
stranger  continued:  "Th!s  evtninrf  I  went  to 
\\o\\  in  Linother  way.  The  head  is  the  most 
honorable  part,  and,  therefore,  I  gave  ft  to  you 
as  head  of  the  house.  The  wife  is  the  inward 
essence  nnd  substance  of  the  family,  and  hence 
I  gave  her  that  which  filled  the  fowl.  The  two 
sons  are  the  stjpports  of  this  house,  so  I  gave 
them  the  supports  of  the  hen.  Your  d.iu-htt.r.s 
are  marn;ii:e;i!)!e.  and  it  is  your  wish  that  they 
may  soon  fly  oif,  and  so  I  gave  to  each  of  them 
a  wing.  I  myself  came  in  a  boat,  and  intend  to 
return  in  a  bor.t,  and.  IhercforL-,  T  Icciit  the  boat- 
like, well-ribbed  frame-work  for  myself.'* 

Then  the  host  saw  that  the  son  of  the  man 
who  died  in  his  hou.sc  was  before  him.  Then 
ho  tjave  him  his  inheritance,  and  dismissed  him 
with  many  good  wishes  for  his  future  prosperity. 


afraid  hell  bc  grieving  for  mother,  and  nurse, 

and  me." 

"  No,  dear.  The  Savior,  who  was  once  a 

baby  in  this  world,  is  there  ;  and  the  angels 
v.  l.o  are  nearest  to  him  take  all  the  little  chil- 
dren wlio  leave  our  side,  and  love  and  care  for 
them  Just  as  if  they  were  tlieir  own.  When 
baby  passed  thrniic:h  to  the  other  side,  one  of 
these  angels  held  him  by  the  hand  all  the  way, 
and  he  was  not  In  the  least  alrdd;  and  when 
the  light  of  heaven  broke  upon  his  eyes,  and  he 
saw  the  beauty  of  the  new  world  into  which  he 
had  entered,  his  little  heart  VM  full  of  glad- 
ness." 

'<  Yoti  are  sure  of  tha*.  r '  The  grief  liad  almost 
faded  out  of  the  child's  countenance. 

"Yes,  dear,  very  sure.  The  Lord  who  so 
tenderly  loves  little  chlKlrcr.— who  took  them  in 
his  arms  and  blessed  them  when  he  was  on 
earth— who  said  that  their  angels  *do  always 
liehotd  the  fiwe  of  my  Father,'  is  more  careful 
of  the  babc!?  who  pfo  to  him  than  the  tenderest 
mother  could  possibly  be." 

"I  am  so  glad,"  said  the  cWM.  "And  it 
makes  me  feel  so  much  better.  De.ir  ba'  y '  I 
did  n't  know  who  would  take  him  on  llic  other 
side."  

TO  A  BIRD. 


WHO  TOOK  HI.M  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE? 

"Tl  rHO  took  him  on  the  other  side?" 

V  V  A  pair  of  soft  blue  eyes,  foil  of  tender- 
ness and  tears,  looked  up  into  mine.  Sorrow 
lay  on  the  lips  that  questioned  mc. 

"On  the  other  side!  What  do  you  mean, 
my  dariing?"  and  I  looked  wondering  at  the 
chikL 

"Baby,  I  mean."  The  little  one's  voice 
trembled.  "He  was  so  small  and  weak,  and 
had  to  go  all  ahMe.  Wlio  took  him  on  the 
other  side  ?" 

"Angels,"  I  answered,  as  steadily  as  I  could 
speak,  for  the  child's  question  moved  me  deeply. 
*' Loving  angels  who  took  h'ln  up  tenderly,  and 
laid  his  hand  sottiy  on  their  bosoms,  and  sang 
to  him  sweeter  songs  than  he  had  ever  heard 
in  this  world." 

"But  evcty  one  will  be  stnmge  to  him.  I 'm 


LiTTU  bird,  could  I  but  knew 
What  you  say,  while  singing  so, 
I  dbould  have  some  words  for  praise 
Ev«n  in  the  darkest  days. 

When  the  day  is  dying  slow, 
And  your  trill*  are  soft  and  low, 
1  have  almost  thought  I  heard 
Human  speedi  firom  singing  bird 

When  1  hear  your  voice  at  mom. 
From  the  »nowy-blo«soming  thoru, 
Mnch  I  wonder  how  the  ni^t 
Tanght  you  such  a  wild  delight. 

Pid  the  lilies,  in  their  sleep. 
Whisper  secrets  strange  and  deep — 
Words  too  sweet  for  moita!  ear. 
Minstrel  of  the  blossoming  year  } 

Did  t'lc  '.varbling  wwd!:irid  stream 
Drop  its  music  in  your  dream, 
Or  the  fragrant  lephyr,  bom 
Of  the  newly-wakcncd  room  ? 

Have  the  violets  in  the  grass. 
Breathing  sweetness  as  you  pass. 
Told  you,  trembling  'neath  the  dew. 
Stories  of  the  heavens  bright  blue? 

Sing  on,  bird,  forever  sing, 
May  good  spirits  speed  your  wing ! 
Sing  to  all,  dear  bird,  but  see 
That  you  eometimea  sing  for  me. 
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AMILY  j::iRCLE. 


'\Vn'R  FiKsr  SwFi-THKAur.— You  can  never  for- 
get her.  She  was  so  very  young,  and  innocent,  and 
pretty.  She  had  «ich  a  way  of  looking  at  you  over 
!icr  iv^k  In  Cliurth.     She  alone  of  all  the 

world  did  not  think  you  a  boy  of  eighteen,  bot  won- 
dered at  your  »ixe  and  learning,  and  your  fiimt  fore- 
shadowing  of  a  sandy  mti'^tn  lie,  and  believed  every 
inch  of  you  a  man.  When  at  those  stupid  evening 
parties  where  be»ys  and  girls,  who  shonid  have  been 

eating  suppers  r.f  l)rcad  am!  nnik,  aiul  iMinc  lo  sleep 
hours  before,  w.-Utzcd  and  flirted,  and  made  them- 
selves sick  over  oystets  and  champagne,  you  were 
favored  with  a  glance  of  her  eye  or  wjiisj  x  r  nf  her 
lip,  you  ascended  to  the  seventh  heaven  immediately. 
When  once  upon  a  certain  nfemotaiile  eve  she  polked 
with  the  (Ir.iircist  clerk,  and  never  even  looked  at 
you,  how  miserable  you  were  J  It  is  funny  to  think 
of  now,  bat  it  was  not  fimoy  then,  for  you  were 
awfully  in  earnest. 

Once  at  a  picnic  she  wore  a  white  dress,  and  had 
roaes  twined  In  her  bUck  hair,  and  she  looked  so 
much  like  a  bride  tfut  yon  riisly  tieniWrd  ;  -f  ine- 
limes  you  thought  in  just  such  snowy  costume,  with 
jmt  such  Uosaoms  in  ber  hair,  she  might  stand 
Ixj-side  the  alf.Tr,  and  von,  mnsf  blessed  of  all  mortals, 
might  place  a  golden  ring  upon  her  finger  ;  and  when 
you  were  left  alone  with  her  a  moBMitt,  some  of  yo«r 
thoughts  would  form  themselves  info  •^%nrd';,  and 
though  she  blushed  and  ran  away,  and  would  not  let 
you  kiss  her,  she  did  not  seetn  to  be  tmgcy.  And 
then  when  you  were  somehow  parted  for  a  llt'lc 
while,  and  when  you  met  again,  she  w.is  walking  with 
a  gentleman  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  and  had  neither 
word  nor  smile  for  you,  .ind  some  rnenning  gossip 
informed  you  shortly  after  that  she  was  "engaged" 
to  the  tall  griK  f  tiian  in  black  whiskers,  and  that  It 
was  "a  splendid  match."  It  was  terrible  r.fw-'  tn 
you  then,  and  sent  you  off  to  some  great  city  far  n  om 
your  native  pl.ice,  where,  after  a  good  deal  of  youth- 
ful  griefi  and  many  resolutions  to  die  and  haunt  her, 
you  recovered  your  equanimity  and  began  to  make 
money,  and  to  call  love  stuff  and  nonMDBS» 

You  have  a  rich  wife  of  your  own  now,  and  grown- 
up children— ay,  even  to  two  or  three  toddling  grand- 
children ahoiit  your  hearth ;  your  hair  is  gray,  and 
you  lock  your  heart  up  in  a  fire-proof  safe  at  your 
counting-house  when  you  get  home  at  night  And 
you  thought  ymi  h:ut  forgotten  that  little  episode  of 
your  nineteenth  year,  till  the  other  day,  when  you 


j  read  of  her  death  in  the  paper*   Yon  know  she  was 

a  stout  lady,  who  wore  gla.'sc;.  and  had  died  nlder 
than  she  was  that  olden  time ;  hut  your  heart  went 
b.ick.  and  y  -n  saw  her  smiling  and  blushing  with  her 
golden  hair  abotit  her  face,  and  yourself  a  f  nv  :<^in 
drearainf  of  wedding  robes  and  rings,  and  you  lay 
your  -ray  nhl  head  upon  your  office  desk,  and  weep 
for  the  meiTii.ry  of  your  first  sweeth«art<— /lJUSviv/. 

Speak  Low.— I  know  some  houses,  well  built  and 
handsomely  iiimished,  where  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
even  .i  visftnr.  Sharp,  angry  tones  resound  through 
them  from  morning  till  n^ht,  and  the  influence  is  as 
contagious  as  the  measles,  and  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  in  a  household.  The  children  catch  it,  and 
it  lasts  for  life.  A  friend  had  such  a  neighbor  within 
hearing  of  her  Tiouse,  and  even  'Ptolt  Parrot  luis 
caught  the  tunc,  and  delights  in  screaming  and  SCold* 
ing,  till  she  has  been  sent  into  tlie  country  to  improve 
;  her  habits.  Children  catcb  cross  tones  quicker  than 
I  p.irrnts,  and  it  is  a  much  mnre  expensive  habit. 
I  Where  mother  sets  the  example,  you  will  scarcely 
iiear  a  pieassnt  word  among  the  children  In  their 
play  with  each  other.  Yet  tlie  rPKclpline  of  such  a 
family  is  weak  and  irregular.  The  children  cxixrct 
just  so  much  scolding  before  they  do  any  thing  tlicy 
are  bidden,  while  in  many  a  home  where  the  low, 
firm  voice  of  the  mother,  or  a  decided  look  of  her 
eye  is  hw,  they  never  think  of  disobedience,  either 
in  or  out  of  her  sight 

O.  mothers,  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  cultivate 
that  "excellent  thing  in  woman,"  a  low,  sweet  voice. 
If  you  arc  ever  so  much  tried  by  the  mischievous  or 
willful  pr,inks  of  the  little  ones,  speak  low.  It  will 
be  a  great  help  to  yon,  even  to  try  and  be  patient 
and  cheerful,  if  you  can  not  whnllv  <:>ir  rcrfl.  Ar  j-  r 
makes  you  wretched,  and  your  children  also.  Impa- 
tient, angry  tones  never  did  the  heart  good,  but  plenty 
of  evil.  Read  what  Solomon  snvs  of  them,  and  re- 
member that  he  wrote  with  an  inspired  pen.  Vou 
can  not  have  the  excuse  for  titem  that  ihey  lighten 
your  burdens  any,  for  they  only  make  them  ten  times 
heavier.  For  your  own,  as  well  as  your  children's  sake, 
learn  to  si)eak  low.  They  will  remember  that  one 
tone  when  you  are  under  the  willows.  So,  too,  would 
they  remember  a  harsh  and  angrj-  voice.  Which 
legacy  will  you  leave  to  your  children  } 

Eyesight.— At  the  age  of  seventy  years  »  name 
honored  and  revered  ou  both  continents  mites:  "I 
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am  now  writiiv:;  tliis  ui-.h  my  eves  i:l  'scil,  by  the  aid 
of  a  machine,  and  even  this  at  some  peril  of  blind- 
ness My  general  health  it  perfect,  and  I  am  able  to 
do  as  much  work  as  ever  without  fa!rL;ue.  My  only 
difficulty  is  with  my  eyes,  and  this  ij»  a  serious  and 
alaiminig  one.**  To  have  good  health,  and  to  be 

capable  both  as  to  luhu]  ui^I  h-dv  nf  cluing  full  work, 
and  yet  not  being  allowed  to  do  any,  and  this  to  baxe 
been  my  caM,  more  or  leas  for  ten  years  put,  and  to 
Ixst  for  all  the  life  to  come,  as  it  certainly  will,  h  a 
terrible  calamity ;  a  clear  loss  of  twenty  years  labor 
to  the  world.  Thb  oonditiMi  was  indiiced  by  the 
person  geftinj;  up  fy  study  and  write  at  four  o'clock, 
Winter  autl  Suninier,  for  a  scries  of  years.  A  be- 
neficent Providence  has  arranfed  that  the  glare  of 
light  sh;dl  conie  on  very  gradually  in  the  morning, 
and  that  as  gradually  shall  it  depart  into  darkness  in 
the  evening;  The  painftibteas  of  coming  instantly 
into  a  brit^ht  light  is  familiar  to  all.  And  yet  after 
the  eyes  have  been  closed  in  the  perfect  darkness  of 
sleep  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  to  be  instantly  exposed  ' 
tri  a  l">r!t;ht  pas  or  other  artificial  light,  fir  early  ^^tisfjv  . 
is  pr.i'  ;ii(;d  by  numy ;  and,  without  kiiokwiig  it,  4tiy  i 
nimv  -tudcnts  thus  prepare  Ihcmselves  for  an  early  ; 
impairmc-.it  of  si^li:.  tn  «:.iy  Jiotliini;  of  ilitj  iMnl'Iy 
suffering,  of  ni&utal  tliiilng,  and  \'^t>o  ui  liiiic  and 
money.  There  Is  no  gain,  in  the  long  run,  by  using 
the  eyes  to  read  or  write  after  sundown,  or  lx:fore 
sunrise  and  breakfast ;  it  may  be  done  with  a  measure 
of  impunity  in  a  few  cases,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  disaster  will  follow  ;  in  no  case  is  night  study  an 
economy  of  time,  nor  is  it  a  necessity  as  a  habitual 
thing.  Night  is  the  time  for  rest,  and  both  body  and 
brain,  especially  as  to  students,  require  all  the  sleep 
the  system  will  take;  they  ought  never  to  be  waked 
up ;  Nature  will  infallibly  do  that  when  she  has  had 
her  fill*  and  to  shorten  sleep  is  to  shorten  life  ;  half 
the  time  of  daylight  U  as  long  as  any  man  ought  to 
spend  in  hard  study.— /Kiff. 

TroVBLK  from  WmttJt.— The  passionate,  ill-na- 
,     tured  man  lives  always  in  stormy  weather,  even 

I though  it  be  the  quiet  of  dew-fall  around  him ;  always 
wronged,  always  httrt,  always  complaining  of  some  [ 
,  (  iH-my.  He  h.is  nn  conception  th.it  his  enemy  is  in 
his  own  bosom,  in  the  sourness,  the  ui^verned  irri- 
tability, the  habitual  ill-natvre  of  his  own  bad  s|)irit 
and  character.  I  speak  not  here  of  some  sinylc  hurst 
of  passion,  into  whi«b  a  man  of  amiable  temper  may 
for  once  be  betrayed ;  but  I  speak  more  (^specially  of 
the  anc;ry  characters  alw.iys  brcvlni;  in  some  tempest 
of  violated  A:eling.  They  have  a  great  many  enemies, 
are  vnaccountably  ill>treated,  and  can  not  nndeistand 
why  it  is.  They  have  no  suspiciun  that  tV.'-y  "^fc  and 
suffer  bad  things  because  they  are  bad,  that  being 
ill<natnred  is  about  the  same  thing  as  receiving  ill- 
treatment,  and  that  all  the  enemies  from  which  they 
suffer  are  snugly  ctsstered  in  their  own  evil  temper. 

The  tame  Is  true  of  fretfiil  persons— men  and 
women  that  wear  aivay  fa^t  and  die,  because  they 
have  worried  life  conipittely  out.  Notliing  goes 
right-^hnsbsnd  or  wife,  or  child^  or  customer,  or 
MKOKio.  Thqr      prklced  or  stung;  at  emty  motitm 


that  thev  iiia!;c,  and  wonjLr  \\!iv  it  is  tliat  i  ;licr8  arc 
permitted  to  float  along  so  peacefully,  and  they  iKvcr 
suffiered  to  have  a  moment'!*  peace  hi  their  lives,  i 

And  the  very  simple  rca'^MM  is,  that  liic  is  a  field  of 
nettles  to  tliem,  because  their  fretful,  worr}-ing  tern-  . 
per*  are  always  pricking  out  throogb  the  tender  skin  | 
of  their  uneasiness.  Why.  if  they  were  in  Paradise, 
carrying  their  bad  mind  with  them,  they  would  fret  at 
the  good  angels,  and  the  climate^  and  the  oolocs  even 
of  the  roses.— Z>n  BttiAudL 

RrsrECT  DuR  to  Wives. — Do  not  jest  with  yw>r 
wife  upon  a  subject  in  which  there  is  danger  of  wound- 
ing her  feelings.   Remember  that  she  treasures  eirei  y 
word  ynn  iiUcr.    fJo  nr  t  «;»cak  of  great  virtues  in  j 
another  man's  wife,  to  rensind  your  own  of  a  fault.  i 
Do  not  reproach  your  wife  witli  personal  defects,  for 
if  she  h.is  sensibility  you  intlict  a  u  imd  diff.i  ult  to  | 
heal.   Do  not  treat  your  wife  wiih  iaaitcution  in  ; 
company;  it  touches  her  pride,  and  she  will  not  j 
s  ospec?  voti  more,  or  love  you  better  for  it.    T>o  not 
uphuuil  yoiti  «:tc  ili  ihc  presence  of  a  tliird  party; 
the  sense  of  your  disregard  for  her  feelings  will  pre-  ^ 
vent  her  from  acknowledging  her  fault    Do  not  i 
attempt  to  entertain  your  wife  by  praising  the  beauty 
and  acconiplishments  of  another  woman.    If  yoa  \ 
would  have  a  pleasant  home  and  a  cheerful  wife,  pass 
your  evenings  under  your  own  root   Do  not  be 
stern  and  ^iK  1 1  in  your  owD  bousc^md  remarkable 
f^jr  sociability  elsewhere. 

A  HArPY  If. 'Mr. — Here  Is  a  piece  r{  the  tnie  ' 
philosophy  <<(  duiiKstic  ];ic,  whith  wc  Hficctionately 
commend  to  our  readers  : 

In  a  hapjjy  home  there  will  be  no  fault-finding,  , 
overlxraring  spirit — there  will  be  no  peevishness  or 
fretfulncss.    I'nkindneas  will  not  dwell  in  the  heart 
nor  be  found  on  the  tongtie.   O,  the  tears,  the  sighs, 
the  wasting  of  life,  and  health,  and  strength,  and 
time— of  all  that  is  most  to  be  desired  in  a  happy 
honie^  occasioned  merely  fay  unkind  wonls !  The 
celebrated  Hr.  Wesley fMnarks  to  thiseflect ;  namely.  : 
that  fretting  and  scoltfit^  stem  like  tearing  the  ficsh  \ 
from  the  Ixtnes,  and  that  we  ha\*e  no  more  right  to  ' 
l)e  giiilty  of  this  sm  than  we  have  to  corse,  and 
swear,  and  steal. 

In  a  perfect  happy  home  all  selfishness  will  be  | 
rentoved.   Even  as  "Christ  pleaseth  not  himseli;"  I 
so  the  menib<-r.s  cf  a  happv  lioiiif  will  not  j^ctk  t't-t  ^ 
to  please  themselves,  but  will  &eck  to  please  each 
other. 

Chccr:*;irc-':  i~  annther  ingredient  in  a  happy 
home.    How  much  docs  a  sweet  smile,  emanating 
from  a  heart  fraught  with  love  and  kindness,  eon*  ' 
tribute  to  render  a  home  happy!    How  attracting,  1 
how  soothing  is  that  sweet  cheerfulness  that  is  borne  . 
on  the  countenance  of  a  wife  and  mother !  How  do  | 

the  parent  and  child,  the  brother  and  sister,  the 
mistress  and  the  servant,  dwell  with  debgbt  on  those 
cbeerfid  looks*  those  confiding  smiles  that  beam  from 
the  eye,  and  burst  from  the  inmost  soul  of  thmc  wh-^ 
arc  near  and  dear  !  How  it  hastens  the  return  of  the 
&ther,  lightens  the  cares  of  the  mother,  renders  it 
mofe  easy  for  youth  to  TCStst  temptitkw,  and  drawn 
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by  the  cords  of  affection,  how  it  induces  them  with 
loving  beam  to  return  to  the  paternal  roof! 

O,  that  parents  ironld  lay  this  subject  to  beart— 
that  by  untiring  effort  they  would  so  far  render  home 
more  happy,  that  their  children  and  domestics  shall 
not  seek  tax  happiness  in  forbidden  paths  I 

Hoke  AtvoL  BosiNiss  Hours.— The  road  which 

the  man  of  business  travels  in  pursuit  of  competence 
and  wealth  is  not  a  macadamized  one,  nor  does  it 
ordinarily  lead  through  pleasant  scenes  and  by  well- 
sprii'.gs  of  dfligbt.  ('Ill  tlie  roijtrary,  it  is  a  rough 
and  ru^cd  path,  beset  with  "  wait-a-bit "  thorns,  and 
fall  of  pit£db  vhich  can  only  be  avdded  fay  At 
watcliful  care  of  circuiu'=pcctiiin.  After  each  days 
journey  over  this  worse  tlian  turnpike  road  the  way- 
fiurer  needs  something  more  than  rest;  he  reqturcs 
solace — anr!  duvei  ves  it.  He  is  weary  of  tlie  dull 
I  prose  of  life,  and  athirst  for  its  poetry.  Happy  ib 
I  the  man  who  can  find  that  sohee  and  poetry  at  home. 
Warm  greetings  from  lijvinp;  licarts,  fond  glances 
from  bright  eyes,  and  welcome  shouts  of  children, 
the  many  thousand  little  arrangements  for  comfort 
and  enjoyment  tliat  sHcmly  Icll  of  thoughtful  and 
expectant  love,  the  gentle  ministrations  thai  beguile 
us  into  an  old  and  easy  seat  before  we  are  aware  of 
it ;  these  and  like  tokens  of  affection  and  sympathy 
constitute  tiie  poetry  of  life  which  reconcile  us  to  the 
protc  of  TSk,  Hunk  of  this,  ye  wivM  and  daiq(hters 
of  business  men  t 

Good  BitrKniNr,. — I  Ijelievc  this  matter  of  good 
!     manners  and  good  breeding  to  be  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  mothers.  It  is  as  easy  to  teach  a  child  to  say, 
I     "Thank  you  for  the  bread,"  as  "Give  mf>  some 
bread  i'*  as  easy  to  accustom  a  &mily  of  children  to 
bid  their  parents  good  morning  upon  ordinar}',  as 
I      guests  on  cxtranrdinrirv,  orrifiions.    l  et  there  be 

I no  "company  manners."  Convince  children  by  ex- 
ample, no  less  than  precept,  that  the  lx;st  they  have 
to  offer  in  mntter  and  manner  should  be  laid  before 
1  those  they  love  most  earnestly.  A  boy  lauglit  at  ten 
I  to  enter  the  parlor  and  bow  to  his  mother's  friend, 
win  dn  it  with  ease  and  self-possession  at  twenty. 
For  what,  after  is  ease  of  manner  but  politeness 
long  practiced  and  incorporated  as  an  unconscious 
constituent  of  the  individual  ?  It  may  be  well  for  us 
to  remember  the  original  significance  of  gentleman, 
gentlewoman— terms  which  I  fear  would  never  have 
grown  out  of  the  blustering  carriage  of  a  large  class 
of  modern  gallants.  "Gentle  blood,"  and  "noble 
1  lineage  "  were  sjTionjTns  in  those  oUI  daj-s,  "SuaviUr 
in  mixio,  fortUer  in  n,"  WM  the  Latin  proverb,  and 
it  has  often  occurred  to  the  writer  that  we,  of  the 
present  generation,  arc  more  in  danger  of  forgetting 
the  mildness  of  manner  than  the  strength  in  deed.— 
Sp-insfield  Reputlitan. 

Pleasant  Neighbors. — One's  pleasure,  after  all, 
is  much  aflfected  by  the  quality  of  one's  neighbors, 
even  thmt;;h  one  may  not  be  on  speaking  terms  with 
I     them.    A  pleasant,  bright  face  at  the  window  is 
i     surely  better  than  a  discontented,  cross  one;  and  a 
house  that  has  the  air  of  being  inhabited  is  preferable 


to  closed  shutters  and  iitisoci.il  Llin<!-i,  cxclufiing 
every  ray  of  sunlight  and  sympathy.  We  like  to  see 
glancing,  cheerlbl  lights  through  the  «rfndows  of  a 

cold  niglit,  or  wati  li  tlHtii  as  evening  dccpcris,  prnd- 
ually  creep  from  the  parlor  to  the  upper  stories  of  the 
honses  near  us.  We  like  to  watch  the  little  children 
go  in  and  out  the  door,  to  play  or  >  to  school.  We 
like  to  see  a  white-robed  baby,  dancing  up  and  down  at 
the  window  in  its  mother's  armSi  or  the  fiither  read- 
ing his  newspaper  tlierc  at  evening,  or  any  of  these 
cheerful  impromptu  home  glimpses,  which,  though 
we  are  no  Paul  Fry,  we  will  assert  make  a  pleasant 
neighbnrhnr>d  to  thn^c  who  live  for  comfort  instead 
of  show.  S.id.  indeed,  iiomc  inoniiiig  on  waking,  it 
is  to  sec  ti  c  l>ll:ids  c'own  and  the  shutters  dosed, 
and  know  that  death's  angel,  virile  it  spnred  our 
threshold,  has  crossed  that  of  our  cheetlul  iieigiiljor  ; 
.s.-»d  to  miss  the  rolwd  baby  from  the  window,  and 
see  the  little  coffin  at  nightfall  Iwrne  into  the  house  ; 
sad  to  sec  innocent  little  faces  pressed  at  eventide 
against  the  window  pane,  watching  for  the  "dear 
papa  "  who  has  gone  to  his  long  home. 

A  Sunny  Tf-MPER. — You  gain  nothing  by  fretting; 
you  »)nly  waste  your  strength  by  it.  Choose  your 
work,  plan  as  skillfully  as  you  can,  put  your  whole 
heart  in  what  you  are  about  to  do,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  a  kind  Providence  that  overlooks  not  a  single  one 

of  us  D  )  villi  I.nr.'.r  Innv  ir..uu-  vrnrs  i.if  \uur  life 
and  happiness  aic  mort^gcd  by  this  habit  of  worry- 
ing ?  And,  aAer  all,  what  does  it  accomplisb  ?  How 
does  it  help  you  on?  How  much  strength  does  it 
bring  to  you  in  your  labors  and  exertions?  None — 
none  whatever.  A  nilBed  temper  all  the  time  throws 
to  tlir  surface  the  "mire  and  dirt"  of  the  nature  ;  it 
does  not  combine  the  best  elements,  and  help  them 
to- work  together  to  tiie  best  advantage,  but  only  the 
worst,  and  gives  them  alone  all  the  fli.uui-,  A  beau- 
tiful sunny  temper  is  no  sign  of  weakness,  as  many 
suppose,  but  of  strength  and  harmony  of  character. 
It  shows  that  there  ?s  a  power  f  cited  .nt  tlic  rcv.tcr  of 
the  being,  that  shows  how  to  .idmuiiatcr  government. 

Lord  Clarendon  wrote  of  anger,  that  it  is  the  most 
impotent  p.ission  that  occupies  the  mind  of  man  ;  it 
effects  nothing  it  goes  alwnit,  and  hurts  the  man  pos-  j 
>,<'^^(  ;l  lij-  it  more  than  any  other  against  whom  it  is 
directed,  lie  knew  the  human  heart.  The  worst 
of  anger  is,  if  you  give  the  reins  to  it  for  once,  it  is 
still  more  difficult  for  you  to  keep  them  yourself  next 
time,  and  makes  over  just  so  much  to  the  enemy. 
But  a  cheerful  temper  is  like  the  genial  sun,  in  whose 
warm  rays  all  men  like  to  bask.  The  possessor  of 
such  may  not,  pcrha|)s,  make  as  many  stare  and 
tremble  at  his  barbed  phrases  of  satire  or  scorn,  but 
he  will  cert.-iinly  make  more  devoted  and  loving 
friends,  and,  what  is  more,  be  very'sure  to  iup  them. 

How  TO  BB  HAPnr.— In  order  to  be  hapiqr,  one 
mitst  be  on  good  terms  with  his  pillow,  fcH'  the  nightly 
reproaches  it  can  make  must  be  heard ;  yet  it  is  never 
so  delidoua,  so  tranquil,  as  after  a  day  on  which  one 
hsK  performed  some  good  act,  or  where  one  is  con- 

<  scions  of  having  spent  it  In  some  naeAil  or  substantial 

j  em]^oymcnt 
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Ths  Ladies  Rspositort. 


^TRAY  JHOUGHTS. 


KtNDXiisS.— No  niaii  hnth  measured  the  power  of  ' 
kindness,  for  it  i&  boundl«ftS ;  no  man  hath  seen  iu 
death,  for  it  '»  eternal.   In  all  ages  of  the  world,  in 
every  dime,  amonj;  everj'  kind,  it  halh  6hone  oat  a 
bright  and  beautifiil  star,  a  beaming  glory  t 

Lwok  at  the  Case  of  Saul  and  David  Bitter  and 
blasting  jealousy  filled  the  heart  of  Saul.  "  he 
sought  to  take  the  young  nun's  life."  With  hellish 
hate  he  hunted  him,  even  to  the  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth.  But  David  conquered  enemy — even 
the  proud  spirit  of  haughty  haul  he  humbled.  And 
how?  Not  with  sword  and  spear,  not  with  harsh 
wordi  ar.d  c  i.u riMii'micl) — ffir  thcsc  did  nevt-r 
touch  the  heart  witii  gentle  influence.  No ;  but  with 
a  weapon,  simple  as  the  shepherd's  sling,  yet  sure  » 
ti  e  arrow  of  death.  T  was  kindness  I  Thi.H  killed 
rankling  hatred,  and  left  Saul  to  live  And  when  it 
had  done  its  woric  Saul  said  to  David,  '*Thott  art 
ninrc  righteous  than  I,  for  thou  hast  rewardfd  trie 
good,  whereas  I  have  rewarded  thee  evil."  Was  not 
here  a  victory,  more  glorious,  more  godlike  than  a 
Wellington  ever  knew  ? 

See  Joseph  in  the  hands  of  his  wicked  brethren. 
For  a  few  pieces  of  paltry  silver  they  sold  him  mi n 
Eg%Tt.  Providence,  in  kindness,  broke  die-  I  .imlIs 
which  held  hiju  in  slavery,  iiid  niacic  liiin  a  raier 
there.  Famine  spread  over  the  laud  li^r  dark  mantle, 
and  tlie  crticl  brethren  of  Joseph  hungereil.  They 
went  to  Egj-pt  for  corn.  And  now  how  acted  Jo- 
seph ?  More  than  once  he  filled  their  !>acks  and  re- 
turned them  their  money ;  and  then  he  made  himself 
known  f  "  I  am  Joseph,  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold 
into  Egypt !"  Ht  i  e  is  kiiidness — forgiveness.  And 
it  crushed  to  death  the  spirit  of  jealousy  that  had 
once  made  him  a  slave.    He  had  conrjuered  ! 

Come  farther  down  in  llie  w  ihl's  history,  and  tell 
me  what  word  of  all  those  spoken  by  the  "  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,"  the  «*PrnH5e  of  Pfeace,"  the  "Savior  of 
the  world,"  was  best  calculated  to  soften  and  subdue 
the  hard  hearts  of  his  persecutors?  Are  we  not 
adced  to  Ustm  to  the  soft,  sweet  tones  of  thai  voice— 
"  Father,  ibrt^ve  them  ?"  O,  here  was  kindness  1 

Try  Kwcdom  Com«.— Every  ;>  ly  who  rca& 

this  has  been  tm-'nt  ti.)  pray  daily,  "Thy  kingdom 
come."  Now  if  we  hear  a  nun  swear  in  the  streets, 
we  think  it  very  wrong,  and  say  he  takes  God's  name 
in  vain.  But  there 's  a  twenty  times  worse  way  of 
taking  his  name  in  vain  than  that.  It  is,  to  ask  God 
for  whai  «r  AwV  matt.  He  does  n*t  Uke  that  sort 
of  prayer.  If  you  do  n't  want  a  ihini;,  d'-  n't  ;isk  for 
it  i  such  asking  is  the  wurst  mockery  of  your  King 
yoo  can  mock  him  with ;  the  soldiers  striking  him  on 
the  head  with  a  recti  was  nothing  to  that.  If  you  do 
not  wish  for  his  kingdom,  do  n't  pray  for  it.  But  if 
yoa  dOkyott  mtist  do  more  than  pray  lor  It;  yon  must 


work  for  it.  And  to  work  T  >r  it  you  must  know  wli.it 
it  is ;  we  ha%'e  all  prayed  for  it  many  a  day  witboot 
thinking.  Observe,  it  is  a  kingdom  that  is  to  ooroe  to 
us ;  we  arc  not  to  go  to  it.  .\lso,  it  is  not  to  be  a 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  Also,  it  ia 
not  to  come  all  at  once,  but  quietly ;  notx>dy  knows 
lu)A.  "The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  ob- 
servation." Ahto,  it  is  not  to  come  outside  of  as ; 
"the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  within  yoti.**  And  bein^ 
within  us,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  I  e  seen,  ?u;t  to  1  _  f  1?  . 
and  though  it  brings  all  substance  of  good  with  it,  it 
docs  not  consist  in  that;  ''the  kiiq;doro  of  heaven  is 
not  meat  ai'd  drink,  but  rightemisncss,  and  i>cace, 
and  joy  iu  the  Holy  Ghost;"  joy,  that  is  to  say,  in 
die  holy,  healthful,  and  bopefiil  spirit  Kow.  if  we 
w.int  to  work  for  this  kingd  in,  and  I  riiic;  it,  u.  !  enter 
into  it,  there  'a  Just  one  condition  to  be  first  accepted. 
Yon  mtwt  enter  it  a*  little  chil<fa«n,  or  not  at  all. 
"Whosoever  will  not  receive  it  as  a  little  chdd  shall 
not  enter  therein."  And  again,  "  Suffer  little  children 
to  cone  unto  me^  and  fin-bid  them  not,  Ibr  of  snch  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

0/ stuh,  oliserve.  Nui  of  ciiiidren  themselves,  but 
of  such  as  children.  I  believe  most  mothets  who 
tcad  that  text  think  that  all  heaven  is  to  be  full  of 
babies.  But  tli.it  s  uut  *a  There  will  be  children 
there,  but  the  hoary  head  is  the  crown.  "  Length  of 
days,  long  life,  .iiui  [>c.ice,"  tli.it  is  tlie  Ijle^^in.;,  not  to 
die  in  babyhoud.  Children  eiic,  liut  lur  iLtir  parents' 
sins  ;  God  means  them  to  live,  but  he  t^n 't  let  than 
always  ;  then  they  have  their  earlier  place  in  heaven  ; 
and  the  little  child  of  David,  vainly  prayed  for — llie 
little  child  of  Jeroboam,  killed  by  its  mother's  Step 
on  its  own  threshold — they  will  be  there.  But  weary 
old  David,  and  weary  olt  Bar<illai,  having  learned 
children's  lessons  at  last,  wQl  be  there  too  ;  and  the 
one  question  for  us  all,  young  or  old,  Ls,  have  we 
learned  our  child's  lesson?  It  is  the  character  of 
children  we  want  and  must  gun  at  onr  periL— /nMlui. 

I.VDOLF.NCE  AND  Thdusfky. — little  faidoleBoe^  a 

brief  vacuity  of  thought,  may  enervate  the  mind  for 
the  labor  of  a  whole  day.  If  you  feci  its  po|H>}' 
fluenccs  spreading  over  you,  start  up  atui  shake  your- 
self. Be  intent  about  something,  however  trivial  it 
may  seem,  and  the  insidious  languor  will  soon  pass 
away.  John  Leech,  in  one  of  his  sketches,  has  well 
illustrated  the  distinction  between  crorkin;^  ivIlLat  — 
and  self-contented  activity.  Two  young  men  have 
gone  out  to  VfKiA  dieir  annnal  holiday  in  fishing. 
The  rain  begins  to  pour  down  in  torrents,  (''nt  i  f 
them  throws  aside  bis  rod,  but  tltc  other  continues  to 
lish  with  stem  detemdnation.  '*Do  cone  home," 

s.iys  ihe  cto.iker.  "  Well,"  says  the  happy  fir>:w.  "  ! 
never  see  such  a  precious  disagreeable  old  chap ;  you 
oome  out  Ibr  a  day**  pleasure^  and  you  are  always  ftx 
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goit^  home."  (X  course  the  rain  was  £ir  from  pleas- 
ant, but  he  knew  that  a  day  of  enforced  idleness  was 

sail  vvors€,  and  ctung  to  bis  rod  as  a  protection 
against  tmtm  and  discontent  Uc  knew  the  value  of 
the  w<yrd«  of  the  wise  man-***  Whatsoever  thy  Iiand 

findeth  to  do,  do  it        ..'I  t!iv  mi^'it ;"  lie  l..ul  Luniu 
out  to  &»b,  and  fish  he  would,  though  a  waterspout  I 
shoidd  bant  upon  bis  head.  We  should  all  act  on  | 
the  -s:«me  principle,  and  many  of  the  clott;!^  of  l;t>  ' 
will  be  di»»ipated ;  the  lion  in  the  path  will  be  found  I 
to  he  only  a  fadtasa ;  the  mind  once  set  in  motion 
w-n  find  hapiiinesH  in  the  play  of  its  own  faculties,  j 
and  be  proof  against  the  corroding  cares  of  life.  Xo 
nutter  what  die  employment  may  be  so  long  as  it  is 
innocent ;  rc3f!,  think,  ■nTit?,  fish,  shoot,  p.iint,  f.irm ; 
go  down  in  a  divitig-bcll  or  u])  iu  .1  b.iliuon ;  du  any 
thing  you  choose;  Imt,  abo\c  ull  thiitgs,  never  lie 
idle,  or  \  HI  win  Ijccome  a  croaker.    Wo  were  travel- 
ing the  other  day  widi  a  gentleman  who  had  m.idc  a 
large  fortune,  and  returned  to  enjoy  it.   It  is  tlie 
manner  of  our  coutUrynien,  Frois.sart  tells  us,  to  take  { 
their  pleasure  sadly ;  it  certainly  wa.?  so  in  this  case.  I 
He  was  traveling  for  pleasure,  but  pleasure  seemed  ■ 
to  elude  his  grasp ;  like  the  old  man  in  Rogers's  . 
poem,  "  he  looked  for  something,  he  knew  not  what,"  I 
and  seemed  grievously  disappointed  at  not  fmding  it. 
With  all  his  wealth  he  was  a  man  to  be  pitied ;  he 
felt  so  himself;  the  change  from  active  employment  [ 
to  listless  idleness  had  imbittercd  his  mind.    "  I  j 
have  nothing  to  do,"  he  said,  "but  to  spend  my  j 
money,  and  I  bad  far  more  pleasure  in  making  it." 
Of  course  he  had,  becatt-t  the  making  of  it  elicited 
alt  his  powers  and  gave  a  healthy  tone  to  his  mind, 
which  liecame  morbid  when  It  had  no  longer  any 
thing  to  occupy  it.    The  spending  of  money  conferred 
no  pleasure,  because  he  lieU  no  interest  in  the  objects 
on  whicb  it  was  spent 

A  CUNTKAST — FUEPARED  OK  UNfREPAaEIX — A 

few  days  nnoe,  in  one  of  oar  Western  States,  a  con- 

d'-'inin.-d  .Ti'.t!  scr.tciKct!  riuirdcrcr  wai  ltd  T  rlh  to  die. 
As  he  stepped  upon  the  gallows  and  felt,  that  he  was 
ooofrontii^  totb,  a  horror  of  lenr  aeiaed  htm;  his 
lips  were  white  and  quivering,  an  ashy  pallor  over- 
spread his  face,  a  glassy  death>like  stare  settled  in  his 
eyes,  while  Ma  convulsed  bands  were  raised  in  snp- 
plication.  What  %vaj  it  that  thus  blanched  the  checks 
of  the  poor  wretch,  that  made  him  shiver,  and  trem- 
Ue,  and  moan  in  anguish  7  Was  it  the  dread  of  pain, 
or  tl-ic  ^bame  of  wch  an  end befim  thouaands  of  his 
t'ellow-men  ? 

No!  The  vail  was  laiaed,  and  he  saw  that  he  stood 

nnon  the  threshold  of  eternity,  unprepared  to  meet 
hia  God.  \\  liat  wonder,  then,  that,  helpless  to  a.s- 
■ist,  he  atood  ghastly  with  dismay  upon  ihe  I  iink, 
and  shrank  with  horror  from  the  fearfiil,  inevocablc 

light ! 

Turn  to  anotlMr  dybg  scene.   Xot  long  smce  a 

Pennsylvania  postnr  went  into  hi;*  ])utpii  upon  the 
Sabba^ih,  lit  preaclicU  iVom  the  words,  "Enoch 
walked  with  God  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 
Retumir.g  ti>  his  home,  he  went  to  his  bed.  He  was 
sick  untu  death,  but  he  knew  it  nut.    I'wu  days  later  ] 


the  physician  stood  by  his  bedside,  with  his  finger 
upon  the  sSdc  man's  pidse.  The  patient  saw  an  un* 

spoken  message  in  his  eye,  and  asked  whether  he 
was  iu  danger  of  present  death.  He  was  told  that 
he  was ;  that  in  a  few  hours,  at  most,  be  must  enter 

i:itv>  eternity.  The  sentence  unheard  had  gone  forth, 
and  without  a  wanrn^  he  must  die.  How  was  he 
affected  by  the  startlhig  news  7  He  calmly  said, 

" 't'his  is  su(I(!l'ii  :  I  did  ,iiot  expect  i'..  V,\\\,  li;.-s-,.,  d 
be  God !  I  have  no  preparation  to  make.  That  was 
made  long  ago.  I  am  a  sinner,  but  I  have  trusted  in 
the  rightcou-sncss  of  my  blessed  Savior.  I  th.row 
uiyiielf  upon  him  1  God  is  with  me— not  a  cloud- 
not  a  fear— entire  trust  in  my  Savior.  I  did  not  «x- 
pect  this,  but  thanks  l»e  tfi  Gcd  for  .such  a  death  !  It 
is  sweet — ^it  approaches  with  tender,  gentle,  loving 
embrace— can  it  be  dttOhT* 

Rc.id^r,  the  sentence  of  death  rests  upon  tlicc  n'  -o. 
i  I.c  huur  thou  kuowest  not  It  will  come  whta  ita^E 
looked  for.  And  how  will  it  fittd  thce.^  Art  thou 
ready  ?  No  greater  question  cnn  be  asked  thee. 
Then  leave  it  not  unanswered  to  thine  own  conscious- 
neas  and  to  QmA.-'Pn^jfUriatu 

Yi;.\R.MN(;s  FOR  Home. — An  American  writer,  in 
his  "  Passages  of  Eastern  Travels,"  saj's  : 

"There  is  a  fireside  in  a  far-oflf  land  by  which, 
could  I  but  warm  my  cold  and  weary  feet  to-night,  I 
would  lie  down  and  sleep  such  sleep  as  God  giveth 
his  beloved.  Sometimes  1  think  I  have  not  slept  for 
months ;  and  I  have  not,  save  only  that  dreamy,  rest- 
less sleep,  that  is  filled  with  visions  of  dear  faces 
looking  on  me  through  impassable  bars  or  out  of  un* 
approachable  dntances.  And  that  night,  as  I  walked 
along,  the  moonlight  falling  all  around  me  out  of  the 
filthomless  sky,  I  felt  as  if  to  lie  down  on  the  sand 
would  be  blessed,  and  to  sleep  there  glorious,  if  t 
could  but  dream  onee  mure  of  home." 

Will  not  tiiis  voice  from  the  Orient  find  an  echo  in 
each  heart  that  ever  roamed  from  the  loved  ones  at 

home  ? — a  response  from  every  one  who  has  sojourned 
as  a  stranger  in  some  strange  land?  Yes,  it  wiiL 
The  sentiment  is  one  kindred  to  the  loveliest  feelings 
of  the  humnn  heart 

What  a  beautiful  thought  is  the  one  wc  have  given 
above  I  It  suggests  so  many  pleasant  memories,  so 

many  cherished  associations  that  steal  oxer  the  heart 
hke  sweet  music,  suotliing  as  balm  and  sweet  as  the 
odor  of  roses.  The  traveler  stood  before  a  temple 
three  thous.ind  years  old.  The  ruins  were  eloquent 
with  the  uaxuc  aud  fame  of  Ihe  great  Sesostris ;  and 
yet,  Standing  there  in  the  moonlight,  upon  the  glitter- 
ing sar.ds  of  I'4',v]it,  and  by  the  side  of  the  swift-ftow- 
ing,  wonderful  Nik,  even  ihtre  with  an.xious  heart, 
the  Howadji  turned  his  thoughts  toward  a  far-off  land, 
ano  a  hnrne  around  which  clustered  associations  so 
dear,  and  in  which  was  a  shrine  so  sacred.  What 
mattered  it  that  the  facet  of  tkecoiossal  statues  look- 
ing upon  the  moonlit  sceneiy  uioaiid,  and  upon  him, 
the  sight-seeker  of  another  continent  ?  Other  feces, 
"through  bnpassable  bars,"  looked  in  upon  him  "out 
of  unapproachable  distances,"  and  these,  with  their 
old-time  associations,  were  forgotlen.  Thb  "  thought 
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of  a  kingly  intellect"  gave  my  to  a  thoitght  more 
humble,  but  a1«o  more  potent  for  good. 

Hut  not  alone  from  Eg^'ptian  ruins  comes  these 
yearnings  for  home.  Bayard  Taylor  tells  us  of  them 
as  he  traveled  flie  places  of  Central  Africa ;  and  even 
lie,  who  has  been  but  a  day's  journey  from  "  that  spot 
of  sweetest  sanctities,  the  spot  called  homt,^"  has  ex- 
(icrienced  the  same  ienaationi*  aldwugh  pcriiai>s  less 
intense;. 

iriN-cs  OF  S<X-:irrY. — Put  a  man  jri*'^  a  society, 
with  largest  capacity  to  serve  that  society,  and  you 
have  given  that  people  a  king.  I  care  not  what  you 
name  him,  or  iiow  he  serves  ;  he  that  serves  most  is 
grcntcst !  I'he  years  rest  like  a  burden  on  aii  the 
travelers.  He  that  can  lift  most  and  make  it  easiest 
fur  his  fci*;.'A  s,  i<;  lirst.  i<:  jH'prUf^st.  It  may  Iil'  Fcrnard 
do  r.U-.s-sy,  wuh  liijj  {loU  ol"  glazing  for  earthenware  ; 
yet  in  his  service  he  is  crowned,  and  in  all  homes  he 
is  "ilcst.  It  may  be  a  Simj)-^  >:i  n  a  Pnushon  entering 
into  the  service  of  the  Ctiutcli  v\iili  an  inspiration 
t!iat  teaches  us  some  needful  tiling  from  out  eternity  ; 
it  matters  not  precisely  what,  he  still  rises  in  his  serv- 
ice to  royalty.  The  trowel  makes  room  for  the  golden 
girdle.  Field  runs  his  thought  under  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantia  We  follow  him.  Di^Ticulties  arc  in  the 
way,  we  strangle  and  give  up.  lie  works  on  and  on. 
IJy  and  by  he  makes  two  continents  touch,  Xo 
sooner  is  his  service  rendered  than  he  is  anoitucd  I'  ji 
posterity.  That  poor  mechanic  manufactures,  in  the 
deep  work-shop  of  his  brain,  a  machine  that  goes 
into  all  homes  and  does  the  housewife's  sewinp.  IIl> 
is  immediately  transformed  into  fifty  millions  ot  seam- 
stresses, all  aJdlUiil,  patient,  obedient,  and  speechless, 
never  gpsaipiiig;  **  All  these  homes  are  happy,  and 
unite  in  Ucsslng  die  mechanic.  He  that  would  be 
chief  must  be  servant  of  all  X*—R€it.  C.  /£.  Fewltr. 

r,  >rn,  T.iTrE.VFRS.— r.md  ii'^teners  are  scarce;  al- 
most as  scarce  as  good  talkers.  A  good  listener  is 
no  egodst,  but  has  a  moderate  ophwn  of  hinuelf,  is 
pi.sse':«'"d  of  a  great  desire  for  informannn  nn  alt 
kinds  of  subjects,  and  a  hundred  other  fine  qualities. 
It  ui  too  much  the  general  impression  that  listening 
is  merely  a  ncg.itive  proceeding;  but  such  is  vci  v  far 
from  being  really  the  case  A  perfectly  inert  jwrson 
U  not  m  good  listener,  any  more  than  a  bolster  is. 
Vou  require  the  recipient  of  your  talk  lu  n>:'nifcst  in- 
telligence, to  show  interest,  and,  what  is  more,  to  feel 
it.  The  £ict  is,  that  to  listen  well~-«s  to  do  any 
thing  else  well— is  not  cany.  It  is  not  easy  even  to 
sveiii  tvJ  lusten  weil,  as  at  observe  notably  in  the  con- 
duct of  bad  acLurs  and  stage  amateurs,  wbo  break 
tlown  in  this  particular  perhaps  more  f  frrn  and  more 
Lumplctely  than  in  any  other;  you  v.ill  sec  one  of 
tlicni  listening— or,  rather,  not  listening — to  the  most 
thrilling  statements  without  being  in  the  sli^Iitest  de- 
j;rce  affected  by  what  he  hears;  thinking  all  the  time 
of  his  own  speech,  which  is  coming  presentJy,  or  per- 
haps of  his  silk  stockings  and  trunk-hose,  but  not  of 
the  murder  of  his  wife  and  family  of  children,  which 
is  just  being  announced  to  him  by  a  fiirtuiiate  survi- 
vor among  the  last  It  is  dilTicult,  then,  to  appear  to 
listen,  whether  on  the  stage  or  off  it ;  and  an  expe- 


rienced talker  will  almost  always  know  whether  the 
person  whom  be  Is  adiliessing  is  attending  or  not  by 

the  expression  of  his  countenance.  When  a  man 
stares  wrildly  at  you  while  you  talk,  you  may  generally 
have  your  doubts  wliether  he  really  understands  what 
;.  HI  are  saying  to  him  ;  and  when  he  rei>eat3  the  last 
words  of  your  sentences  after  you  in  a  soft  tone  of 
voice,  you  may  be  quite  sare  Aat  he  docs  not 

The  Beatttv  or  Tttrnti — ^How  often  is  a  stigma 

cast  upon  Christianit)' because  the  veracity  ami  n 
integrity  of  its  professors  arc  so  often  calied  into 
question!  Unfair  indeed,  yoti  will  say,  to  blame 

r'Iin.-.t:.ir.ity  fjr  tt:=;  co;in*.crtc:ts ;  as  well  may  you  cast 
Aw  jLy  good  bank  iu>ies  l)ecause  there  arc  some  coun- 
terfeits of  them.  Ves,  and  not  only  unialr,  but  looked 
at  thouglit fully  aflt  r  all,  an  tnicnustious  compliment 
to  Christ!, mify  ;  lur  the  .siii^tna  implies  that  these  men 
are  ii  •  < mhodimcnts  of  the  glorious  creed  they  pro- 
fess. We  turn  from  t'lc  f.ilst  c  pks  '..)  il-.t;  f.i'r  and 
divine  Original ;  bow  ri;hL;=liiag  and  sluuuLiting  to 
study  his  character  who  came  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth,  and  in  whose  mouth  there  was  no  guile  I  iJeau- 
til'ul  words  these — tw guiU — nothing  even  susceptible 
of  mistake,  or  design  to  conceal,  llow  clcariy  he 
declares,  when  speaking  of  the  rest  of  heaven,  "  If  it 
were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you  "—implying  that 
ti;ith  vvunld  have  obligated  him  even  to  correct  their 
anticipations,  if  iidse^  as  well  as  to  unfold  the  revela- 
tion of  eternal  life.  Tlunk  of  him  in  the  busy  scenes 
of  the  market  and  the  temple,  siiiirig  at  the  Pharisee's 
banquet,  and  eating  at  the  publican's  t.-.blc,  yet  ever 
and  always  revealing  hidden  hypocrisy  and  interpret- 
ing tl.c  sincere  sigh  for  forgiveness  and  i)cacc.  True 
ill  what  he  said ;  true  in  what  he  threatened :  true  in 
what  be  promised;  true  in  what  he  correoed;  true 
in  what  he  revealed. 

TJtK  NonLF>fAN's  Jf.W!-!.*;. — A  rich  nohlcman  wns 
once  showing  a  friend  a  great  collection  of  precious 

)  stones,  whose  value  was  almost  beyond  counting. 

'  There  were  tli.amt.-.id';,  and  pcarh,  nnH  rtihir^,  and 
gems  from  .ilmost  every  cociary  on  the  globe,  which 
Iiad  been  gathered  by  their  possessor  with  the  great- 
est ]a1x>r  and  expense.  "  And  ye^*'  he  tooarked, 
"  they  yield  me  no  income." 

His  friend  replied  that  he  had  two  stones  which 
cost  him  but  ten  florins  each,  yet  they  yielded  him  an 
income  of  two  hundred  florins  a  year. 

In  much  surprise  the  nobleman  desired  to  see  the 
wonderful  stones ;  when  the  man  led  him  down  to 
his  mill,  and  pointed  to  the  two  toitint;  pray  mill- 
stones. They  were  laboriously  crushm,;.'  tl «  L-rain 
into  soowj  flour  for  the  use  of  hundreds,  who  de- 
pended on  duB  work  for  their  daily  bread.  I'hosc 
two  dull,  homely  stones  did  more  good  in  the  world, 
and  yielded  a  larger  income  than  all  the  ootilemaa's 
jewels. 

PATtBNCBi— In  the  long  run,  that  Chrlstnn  will 

come  out  well  who  works  chccrftillv,  hopefully,  heart- 
ily, without  wasting  his  energies  upon  vain  regrets 
and  passionate  munntirings.  The  bird  sings  in  the 
storm  :  why  mav  not  tlie  cl-.ild  of  God  Kjoice  tOO^ 
even  though  passing  clouds  lower  t 
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UiSTOKV  OP  THK  American  Civil  War.   By  Jchn 
WUliam  Dr,tf^r,  M.  /?.,  /./,.  D.    In  Th,.e  foi- 
unui.   kW.  //.  Sit'.  J'/.  614.   $.3.50.  A'rw  York: 
Marfer     Bnx.  GmemiuiH:  RUert  Clarkt  Co. 
The  rh.iractcr  of  this  work  we  have  already  made 
ktjowH  to  our  readers*    The  present  volume  deals 
less  in  the  debatable  principles  whiditbe  aitthor  is  so 
fond  of  tnittiiiq;  f<»rward,  and  is  more  occuj^ictl  with 
the  nairation  of  events.   I'he  autltor's  clear,  fluwing 
Style  is  well  adapted  to  the  graphic  description  of  his- 
torical events,  and  csprcin'ly  of  the  movements  and 
coiifiicts  of  annics.    l  ii;.,  .second  voiun>e  contains 
ilic  events  fn^n  tlic  inauguration  of  President  Lin- 
coln to  tiie  I'loclamalion  of  Emancipation  of  the 
slaves.    It  embraces  seven  sections,  whose  themes 
are  given  as  ibUowst  the  progress  and  culmination 
of  the    consiiii  acy ;  vast  development  of  warlike 
preparations;  ]>rcludc  to  the  great  campaigns;  cam- 
pai^i^  i^f  opening  (he  Mississippi,  and  piercing  the 
east  and  west  lines  of  tbe  Confederal;  campaign  for 
the  capture  of  Richmond ;  tlie  blockade  and  opera- 
tions connected  with  it ;  and  the  foreign  relations  and 
domestic  policy  of  the  Kepubli&   "  Tbe  history  is 
very  able.   A  vigorous  thinker  has  compiled  and  ar- 
ranged its  thoughts,  and  a  graceful  pen  has  invested 
tbem  witi\  an  air  of  romance,   it  is  impartial,  accu- 
rate, comprehensive,  and  enriched  with  oocaaonal  in- 
cidents.   The  period  occupied  by  this  second  volume 
was  the  era  of  greatest  promise  to  the  rebellion,  the 
hour  marked  with  sadness  and  despondency  to  the 
National  cause.    Then  affairs  thr.ni^'ed;  and  every- 
where became  visible  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day. 
This  more  anspidoua  period  the  author  has  reserved 
as  material  for  his  third  volume.** 

KaRPER'S  PtCTORlAl,  UlStORV  OF  THE  GrSAT  RI^ 

HKI.I.ION.     Vol.  II.    By  Alfred  II.  Giurmey  and 
Ilcttry  M.  Ailtn,   Large  Quarto.    Vp.  ^ 
PnfiuOy  JUutinUid,  Nm  York:  Harper  fyBrm. 
Cindtutah :  Robert  Clarke  Co. 
We  have  had  firequent  occasion  to  speak  of  this 
magni^cent  history  as  It  has  appeared  in  saooessitre 
ntnnbcrs.    Being  now  complete  and  apjicaring  in  two 
substantial  volumes,  we  heartily  commead  it  to  our 
readers,  as  the  form  of  history  that  will  be  most  val- 
ued in  their  families  for  in.uiy  years  to  come.    ( if  tUe 
labor,  care,  and  skill  expended  in  its  publication  we 
will  let  the  authors  and  compilers  speak : 

"Tlic  writing  of  this  History  ha^  extended  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  It  began  while  tbe  conflict  of 
arms  was  at  the  hottest,  and  before  it  had  passed  its 
doubtful  period ;  it  is  now  concluded,  nearly  three 
years  after  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  armies,  but  be- 
fore the  final  att^  of  Reconstruction  can  be  fairly 
said  to  have  been  inaii,:;"rHtc(l.  Tt  has  been  a  woik 
of  great  magnitude,  covering  as  it  does  the  events  of 


seven  years— and  those  seven  die  most  important  in 

our  National  history. 

"  The  design  of  the  authors  has  been  in  no  respect 
modified     the  fiictthat  this  is  an  Illustrated  History. 

Wc  h.Tvc  writtt  n  exactly  as  we  should  have  done  if 
tiie  interest  of  our  readers  depended  u^ion  the  un- 
adorned tedtal  of  &cts.  No  pains  have  been  qnred, 
n-i  expense  i)f  tiiiie  or  of  sttirly,  in  orflcr  tu  make 
this  Uic  tuiicst  and  most  com]>lete  history  of  (he  Civil 
War  w  hich  at  this  time  is  possible.  We  have  not 
compi'<_t!  fmni  nthrr  hi'^t'-iries,  but  have  depended 
entirely  up^jn  tlie  oi  i|;uial  materials  furnished  by  doc- 
uments of  every  description,  military  and  politial,  no 
small  proportion  of  have  never  been  piilili^hcd, 

but  have  been  obt;i;i:<.d  liom  prominent  atiuis  on 
both  sides  of  the  conlr>t.  It  we  had  hastened  to 
submit  our  work  to  the  public,  n»uch  of  this  material, 
both  published  and  unpublished,  would  have  been 
lost  to  us,  and  our  work  would  to  that  e.\tcnt  ha\c 
ladced  compietcncss  and  maturity.  By  waiting  we 
have  also  been  enabled  to  bring  the  history  duwii  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  tliu>  including  the 
Reconstruction  acts  of  tite  Thirly-niiitb  and  Fortieth 
Congresses.  In  the  whole  scheme  of  the  work  no 
less  ]:<rominence  has  been  given  to  political  than  to 
military  events. 

"  The  materials  from  wMch  we  have  drawn  con- 
sist of  all  the  official  reiwts,  both  National  and  Con- 
federate, which  have  been  published,  and  a  large 
number  of  others  which  we  have  obtained  in  mann- 
scri| it  ;  the  official  returits  of  the  several  armies  on 
both  sides ;  the  innumerable  letters  of  war  corre- 
spondents ;  conversations  with  prominent  military  of- 
ficers, National  and  Confcl-Taie  ;  iiiisccl'aiicMus  d<^c- 
unienu,  maps,  memoranda,  letters  and  orders,  fur- 
nished fay  such  officers ;  the  Cmgrmmui  Gti>6e  ;  and 
numerous  biographical  sketches,  iK  >rc  or  Kss  ex- 
tended, vf  military  and  political  characters.  Wher- 
ever it  has  seemed  sufficient,  we  have  simply  referred 
t.,  tlu-si-  authorities  by  citation  ;  an?!  in  hu.ik:'  u>  in- 
stances we  have  eitlter  quoted  tbem  iu  full  or  given  a 
summary  of  their  tesdmony. 

"  .Such  ha^  Iw-en  the  ?;rheme  of  our  work,  such  the 
materials  upon  which  it  ha.s  been  based,  and  such  tlte 
spirit  with  which  it  has  been  conducted.  Tbe  main 
outline?!  of  ftre  «;tnic:;lc  which  we  have  here  portrayed 
we  are  confident  will  stand  the  test  applied  by  lime 
and  by  the  judgtnent  of  posterity." 

Tjir:  HifroRY  of  tiie  Gke-vi  Kei  ublic.  Comid- 
tr(d  frotn  a  Christian  Stand-point.  By  yeae  71 
Pecf-.  />.  D.  With  Thirty  four  Steel  IWI rails. 
hsjc.  I'f-  7*0.  Si'ld  only  by  Subfcri/lion.  Arj> 
y«rk:  Bmtgkitn  6*  Hym»n, 
Thin  vohimc  hn^  T>cTr\  for  some  reason,  a  ^-r^^r  time 

ia  reaching  us,  ami  now  perhaps  we  enjoy  it  all  tlie 
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better  from  having  so  long  expected  iL  \Ve  knew 
the  autlior  was  for  years  engaged  in  tbbking  out  its 
principles  and  preparing  nuterials  for  its  poUication. 
\Vc  knew  ln>  Li^li  C  luLsiian  tlicory  of  tiir.-  history  of 
this  Republic,  and  were  glad  to  bear  that  his  views 
were  at  last  realised  in  an  actual  histoiy  written  ac- 
cording to  hh  o  wn  ideal.  The  author  clearly  states 
the  theory  of  his  own  book :  "  Let  it  therefore  be 
stated,  that  tke  Atvry  of  thit  book  u,  tiiat  Cod  it  the 
j  i'Jiifidy  aetiiiil  s<n<<reign  of  ail  tuiiiarts ;  thiU  a  purpose 
to  aiivaHct  the  humoH  ruee  beyond  all  its  pretedents  in 
udtUigeneet  goodtuts,  (uutptwer,  formed  this  gnat  Xe- 
ptthlk ;  and  that  religion  is  t/ie  l'i:';  I'lf',  /  nt  J  or- 
ganizing power  of  liberty.  If  this  be  true,  then  all 
writer*  of  American  Mstory  most  rise  to  this  point 
of  obscr\ ntion,  or  fail.  "  Fron>  this  point  of  observ- 
ation tlic  author  writes  the  present  history.  For  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  centnrjr  he 'has  been  a  careful 
student  uf  h"'-;  rountry's  liisim  y.  The  principles  de- 
veloped in  this  book  gradually  assumed  distinctness 
and  form  in  his  views  and  convictions.  With  diese 
convictions  on  the  l)rc  i^'n  »  nut  of  the  rclwllion,  he 
entered  with  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  ami  heart  in 
the  spirit  of  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Government 
and  frecdora,  and  waitnl  w  itlLout  a  di^tifif  for  the  final 
result.  He  is  stiil  fuU  of  iiopc  ;tnd  good  prophecy 
for  the  foture  of  the  Republic  Dr.  Peck  ts  a  force- 
ful writer,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  tlic  reader  find- 
ing the  volume  tedious.  Historically  tlic  work  is  ac- 
curatCi  and  its  constant  tendency  is  to  lift  the  reader 
iuf  o  a  more  devout  recognition  of  G'  > '  in  the  charac- 
ter, purposes,  and  history  of  this  country  and  Gov- 
ernment" 

EtcMBirrs  OF  Art-Criticism.  Comprising  a  Thtaf- 

I'fi  (he  Principles  of  Mcth's  Nature  as  addressed 
by  Art,  wth  a  Historic  survey  <^  the  Methods  of 
ArtSstecttHou.  Deiigmias  «  TSext'EMt ftrSehe^ 

and  Colleges.  Abridged  Edilicn.  Py  C,  IV.  Sim- 
sen,  D,  ZP.,  Prtsidtntof  Columbian  Coll^,  IVaihiHg- 
tut,  A  C.   tama.   ^1.7$.  PJUhdli^fiii  T  y.  B. 

Lippineott  6-  Co. 

Since  the  issue,  in  1S66,  of  Dr.  Samson's  '^Art- 
Cirtticisn,*'  so  much  interest  has  been  manifested  in 

the  subject  by  our  k  i  lini:  (.-d^u  itors,  and  so  many 
inquiries  received  for  a  volume  adapted  to  the  ordi* 
luu-y  purposes  of  class  instruction  in  our  seiwnaries, 
tli.it  tlit:  authnr  has  Wkw  imlun.-d  to  prepare  an 
abridgment  of  the  work,  with  tlie  view  of  meeting 
the  wants  «f  fhoM  institmleas,  male  and  lemale,  in 
which  the  course  of  instruction  will  not  allow  the 
subject  of  iEsthetics  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  place 
as  is  demanded  bjr  a  fbonn^h  atudf  of  the  larger 
volume 

While  the  larger  work,  as  was  necessary,  gives  am- 
pler detail,  and,  in  citing  aothorities,  is  more  spedfic, 
the  abridged  edition  omits  no  important  principle, 
and  its  divisions  and  even  its  subdivisions  are  pre- 
served ;  so  that  the  work  has  compleieneas  with  1n«v- 
ity.  With  a  teacher  who  hns  furnished  himself  with 
tite  requisite  aid  of  the  larger  volume  and  of  the  iilus- 
tiations  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  every  depart- 
ment of  Art  may  be  made  dear  and  fiia^iar  to  the  pupiL 


The  Oi  iLM  IIabii.  U'r.h  Suggestions  as  the  Prm- 
edy.  izmo.  Fp.  335.  ^1.75.  New  Yorh;  HecT' 
per  6*  iTiW.  Gnehaiati:  Xobtrt  Ctorke  ^  Co, 
This  volume  has  been  compiled  chiefly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  opium-eaters,  but  it  certainly  is  a  most  attract* 
ive  book  to  the  general  reader,  and  especially  we 
would  think  to  medical  men,  and  moRdbts,  and 
philanthropists.  Still  the  book  has  been  compiled  for 
opium-eaters,  of  whom,  unfortunately,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  constantly  increasing  number,  both  in  this 
counti^  and  in  Europe^  llie  volimie  is  an  original 
history  of  a  successful  attempt  to  abandon  opium, 
and  a  compilation  of  experieeoet  from  others  who  are 
linown  in  history  as  ^um-eaten,  as  De  (juincy, 
Coleridge,  William  Blab-,  Robert  Hall.  John  Ran- 
dolph,  and  William  Willjcrforcc.  The  WTiter  wields 
a  graceful  pen.  His  experiences  and  those  of  oihen 
compiled  by  him  are  sixfficicnt  to  deter  the  most  dar- 
ing from  indulgence  in  the  use  of  ui  inm.  The  work 
also  carries  to  the  victims  of  opium  eating  the  assur- 
ance that  they  can  master  the  tyiant  by  such  acts  of 
rcsolutinn.  ]iificncc,  and  sd£-ooiitrol  as  mioet  men  aie 
capable  of  exercising. 

First  PRiNCirLEs  of  Torui-AR  Education  akd 
PUBUC  INSTRVCTION.  By  S.  S.  XondeUl,  SipertM' 
teudcnt  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  iVt-u/  }  c  .-  i. 
12MA  Pp.  256.  ^1.50.  A'tw  York :  Harfer  ^ 
Bros.  Cttteimuti:  Xokert  Garke  Co. 
The  author  has  here  cmboiUcd  the  results  of  an 
experience  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
The  work  embraces  fifteen  chapters,  furnishing  as 
many  essays  on  educational  themes.  A  hasty  glance 
at  thena,  which  is  aU  we  have  been  able  so  far  to  give 
them,  inclines  us  to  the  ofMnion  that  they  contain 
many  viloablc  suggestions  to  school  teachers  and 
managers  of  public  schools.  The  work  treats  of  the 
following  subjects  i  1.  Philosophy  of  Education ;  x 
The  Family ;  3.  Public  In.struction ;  4.  The  School- 
Elementary  Instmction  }  5.  Intellectual  Cahnre ;  6. 
S>'stcnts  of  Instruction ;  7.  Methods  of  Intellectual 
Culture ;  8.  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction ;  9. 
Practical  EducatitMi;  la  Female  Education;  11. 
The  Teacher— His  Character  and  Doty— Mental  and 
Moral  Development;  12.  SujKrvision  aru  li^[ec- 
tioni  13.  Systems  of  Public  Instmction — Their  Er- 
rors and  Delects ;  14.  Sdenoe  and  Revdatiwi  Sane- 
tion^i  ;inil  Motives— Public  Opinioii;  15.  Ot^ectik 
Means  and  Ends  of  Education. 

jriSCELLASEOUS  PRo<?r  WoRK";.  By  EditMrd  Bid- 
wer.  Lord  Lytton.  lat.^^i}  I'olumet.  Mmo.  d'/>.  42^, 
$6S.  Sj.50.  A'eii'  Vori:  Harfvr^  Bsm,  Os- 
i  innati:  Robert  Cl<iik,-      (  V. 

The  character  of  bulwer,  as  a  writer,  is  so  well 
known,  that  we  need  only  des^nate  the  OMtenu  of 

the  two  voliimei!.  The  first  consists  of  criticisms 
contributed  to  the  leading  Reviews.  They  arc  eight 
In  imnber,  mikr  the  titles,  respectively,  following : 
The  Retc^n  of  Terror :  it-.  Cniiycs  nnd  Results ;  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith;  Charles  I.AnibaiiJ  suiuc  of  his  Com- 
panions; Gray^  Works;  Sir  Thomas  Brown;  Pitt 
and  Fox;  1^  sr.  Falkland;  The  life  of  Schilfcr. 
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I  The  second  volume  cont.iii.s  twctuy-two  essays  wiit- 
tea  ia  youth,  of  which  the  greater  part  origiiully  ap- 
peared  ooder  the  tide  of  die  "Student with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  conduding  one,  not  hitherto  published, 
upon  the  Intiuence  of  Love  on  Literature  and  Life. 

The  anther  says :  •'Whatever  the  worth  of  dieae 
Yotumes,  they  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  a  not  unncc- 
css.ary  accompaniment  to  the  woik^  of  ;ituua  b) 
wliicli  I  am  more  popalarly  known  ai.  a  writer,  coni- 
priiiiig,  as  they  do,  a  repertory  of  the  opinions  and 
scniiments,  the  reveries  and  the  iLikLtions,  thestudies 
of  mankind  and  the  critical  theories  of  art,  which, 
1     herein  expressed  subjectively  to  the  influences  of  my 
!     own  mind,  are  objectively  represented  in  the  world 
I     of  fable  by  images  mvefited  to  realiao  or  to  ^pify  the 
i      truths  of  life." 

i     A  IkxtK  Auotrr  Buvs.  By  A.  R.  J/oJk,  Author  of 

Boston:  RoberttG^ Bmheru    CinehmaU :  R^ert 

I        Ciarke  0>. 

^       A  very  readable  lUUe  volume,  from  which  boys 

will  icarn  a  great  many  things  about  themselve?,  and 
purcuts  who  will  read  it  may  be  able  to  draw  many 
1    excellent  suggestions  as  to  the  natare  and  wants  of 

bop  and  how  to  meet  and  treat  them. 

LvNixiKVtlrLe  LiBRAKY.    /vuT  Veitmes  im  a  Box. 
New  York:    Carttoit  6*  LanaMan,  CmeiMHOi: 

HiUk<ock  fif  Waldett.    ?4.5i)  /  v  .r. 

The  lumes  of  these  four  volumes  arc : 
.     Ujt  in  LyniomUJe ;  or,  The  Irish  Boy  in  Canada. 
I       Fivt  JUnUmAiu, 

The  Irish  boy's  name  is  Phii.I!'  Qt'in,  His  father 
I  was  an  emigrant  to  Canad.i,  who  ilied  very  soon  after 
I     settling  on  his  £irm.   Phil's  motherwas  poor,  an«l  had 

I  feeble  hcn!th.  Together  tlicy  h.irl  a  ver\'  haat  time, 
(      but  rhil  ViAi  a  jewel      a  Ixjy,  a;iJ  lltiutnili  liis 

I  trials  as  good  wheat  goes  through  tlie  mill.  The 
1v>f>k  tc'L  \\\<i  story  of  his  troubles  duvi:);,'  hi>  school 
I  iiic,  and  of  his  iin,-;!  vlctoiy  over  a  ba<i  boy,  whose 
I  envy  and  batted  hi  coii^^iKrcd  by  ]>atlent  love  and 
,  rare  tr'^-^dncss.  The  booit  will  make  you  tiy  to  be 
.     better  children. 

I     The  J^Atn  of  Dtrhy  Naotn.  Fimr  RbutnSam, 

The  hero  of  this  story  is  I'ictfr,  a  lisheraun's  son, 

I  who  lived  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  among  some  very 
wicked  people.  But  a  good  old  saOor  told  Peter  one 
(1  r.  :?o  much  of  the  story  of  Jesus,  the  fisherman's 
King,  that  the  little  fellow  said  Jesus  should  be  his 
Kii^.  The  book  tells  the  story  of  bis  struggles  to 
follow  his  Heavenly  Ijord  in  a  way  to  bring  tears  to 
yonr  eyes.  Poor  Peter  found  much  rough  service, 
and  like  hts  great  namesake,  for  a  while  denied  his 

'  Lord,  but  finally  came  out  of  his  worst  troubles  like 
puritled  gold.  Though  poor  and  ignorant,  Peter  had 
a  grand  soul,  and  was  a  heroie  little  man. 

Graces  Visit;  «r.  Six  Months  at  Aberford.  Fat  It- 

lustrations. 

Tliis  is  a  girl's  book,  that  is,  nearly  all  the  diarac- 
ters  are  girls.  Grace  is  the  gem.  She  is  a  Christian 

child  placed  for  six  months  with  her  cousins,  who  are 
vain,  thoughtless,  selfish,  and  false.   Poor  Grace  finds 
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herself  like  a  pi'grim  in  a  strange  land,  liut  by  look-  i 
ing  to  her  Guide,  she  not  only  holds  fast  to  her  re-  ' 
ligion,  but  finally  wins  her  cousins  over  to  the  cause 

of  Jesus.    I  am  sure  the  storv  of  Grace's  visit  to 
Abcribrd  will  help  make  you  better  children. 

Miss  CnroPs  SekoeL    By  Mrs,  H,  C.  Gardner, 

Fottr  niuslraticns. 

This  pleasant  little  volume  introduces  you  to  the 
nicest  little  "school  ma'am  **  you  ever  knew,  and  to  a 
group  of  scholars  who  will  rcminJ  y  iu  t  f  y  iir  own 
schoolmates.  If  jon  do  n't  laugh  and  cvj,  and  re- 
solve  not  to  vex  yoor  teachers,  as  you  read  the  pages 
of  this  bool^  I  am  mnch  mistaken. 

Library  for  Happy  Homes.   Fin  I'o'umfs  in  a 

Box.    X(to  York:   Carlton       L  tiui/usn.  Cincin- 

nali:  ///.',  L  ^v  /"  &'  IVal/c 

These  little  volumes  are  thus  jumcd  and  described: 
Charlotte  and  her  Enemy. 

Charlotte's  enemy  was  indolence.  She  was  a  little 

do>nothing  day  dreamer,  but  having  her  attention  di- 
rected to  her  great  lault  by  her  teacher,  she  went  se. 
riously  to  work  to  overcome  it  It  was  a  hard-fought 

b.-.ttle,  hut  she  did  what  David  did  \\\\cr.  he  f  Mi'^tit 
with  Goliah,  and  then,  of  course,  she  won  the  victory. 
The  story  Is  very  well  told. 

Harry  and  Phil. 

Hany  and  Phil  were  brothers,  sons  of  a  drinking 
Either.  Harry  was  selfish  and  ugly.  Phil  was  a 
dear,  loving  little  fellow,  working  like  a  beaver  for  his 
mother,  and  d<nng  all  he  could  to  make  his  brother  ^  I 
clever.  He  saved  his  sister's  life  one  day,  but  lost  '  | 
his  own  in  doing  it,  His  ileaih  led  to  the  rt_f>rm  of 
his  father  attd  brother.  It  every  boy  were  a  Phil  the 
boy-wwld  would  be  greatly  changed. 

PauFs  Mountain  Home. 

r.iul  I.afor  was  a  French  boy  whose  father  was 
ki.led  on  the  railway,  and  whose  mother  died  ;n  a  ' 
strange  place,  leaving  him  an  orphan  among  .strangers. 
He  waiid^n  d  about  begging  his  living.    At  last  he  \ 
found  a  liorte  with  a  farmer  who  had  a  blind  son  ;  j 
but  being  hired  oise  <hiy  by  some  smugglers  tO  carry 
a  bundle  to  a  city  near  by,  he  was  tempted  to  steal  a 
scarf,  that  he  might  sell  it  for  money  with  which  to 
buy  a  knife  for  the  blind  boy.    He  was  caught  and  I 
sent  to  jail.    There  he  repented,  and  a  good  minister 
got  him  out,  taught  him  the  truth,  and  he  became  a 
Christian  lad.   Vou  will  all  like  Paid  when  you  get 

acqr.ainted  with  him. 
iMtie  Mtdidne  Carrier, 

George  Wayland  started  in  life  iri A  very  little  to 

help  him  forward,  but  he  loved  Ids  nt<<tlicr  dcailv, 
and  wliat  was  sliU  better,  he  loved  Jesus.  This  book 
\  records  some  of  his  strong  temptathms,  shows  how 
he  won  friends,  and  bcramo  "  I  n  every  true  boy 
wishes  to  be — a  nobic  Chrisuan  man. 

Three  Heif  IhUars. 

Tlirtc  l>:iys  had  each  a  half  doHar  given  ih.er.i  hv  a 
Stranger,  with  directions  to  get  as  much  money  out  of 
it  as  they  coakL  This  book  tells  what  each  bey  did 
with  his  half,  and  what  each  got  oat  of  it  The  stoiy 
is  finely  told. 
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Comer's  Navigation  SiMPLinsa    CampiUd  at 
Cornells  Commtnial  Bmtm,  8m  Pp.  163. 

NrM  York:  ttarftr^Bnu   Gtiattaotii  Rtbert 

CLirki  6*  Ce. 

1'his  is  a  manual  of  instruction  in  navigation  as  prac- 
ticed at  sea.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  sailor,  and 
containing  all  the  tables,  explanations,  and  illuvtratinns 
tions  necessary  for  the  easy  understanding  and  use 
of  the  practical  bnndiet  of  navigation  and  practical 
astronomy. 

MODKRN  WOMF.N  AND  WllAT  IS  SaIPOFTHF.M.  A  re- 

frittt     aStrkt»f  Artkiet  in  the  StUitnhjf  JitvitviK 

WUh  an  ImbvA§eiiom  fyMn,  Imia  Gifiert  CaOhuu. 

l2/ti,\    Pp.  371.  New  IV*.*  y.  S.  ReJJUld. 

These  papers  on  wonun  were  origmally  puUished 
In  the  columns  of  the  London  Saturday  Review. 
M:\ny  of  them  have  already  been  reprinted  in  the  pa- 
pers and  magaxines  of  this  country,  and  they  have 
excited  no  little  discussion  and  ootnment  among  read- 
ers of  both  vexi  -..  *r!ie  nuttmr  or  authors  arc  un- 
itnown,  but  the  eminent  ability  with  which  tlie  various 
subjects  are  handled  is  conceded  by  alL  The  introduc- 
tion by  Mra.  Calhoun  b  ably  written.  While  ac- 


knowledging that  many  of  the  severe  points  made  by 
the  essays  are  well  talcen,  yet  she  points  out  many 
weak  ]x>ints  and  &ilades  in  the  essays  and  stands  )'1t 
the  dciiense  of  the  women.  Hie  real  character  of  the 
essays  b  told  by  Mrs.  Calhoun  in  a  single  sentence : 
"  The  critic  of  the  London  Saturday  Review,  begin- 
ning, perhaps,  with  the  mtention  of  telling  sad  and 
sober  truth  about  a  dass,  has  ended  with  a  list  of  the 
follies  and  faults  of  individuals,  and  these  are  s<'t 
down  with  the  unconvincing  clearness  of  the  satirist." 
The  too  common  mistake  of  many  writers  on  the  in- 
ti  ic  stint:  ^md  important  questinn-.  mnccniing  woman, 
now  claiming  attention,  is  to  attribute  to  women  a.<i  a 
whole,  fiiGts  which  can  only  in  any  true  sense  aiit^lv 
to  a  !ini;U  (!  c'.  i^s  of  wnmcn.  This  is  the  fault  of  the 
e8sa}-s  before  us.  They  pretend  to  speak  of  modem 
tBVHHW,  when  in  reality  they  only  give  us  the  fitults 
antl  foibles  of  a  few  woimii  in  liic  liiiiliu.st  circles  cif 
£ishionable  li/e.  The  substantial,  sensible,  aoiiabie, 
alfectimiate  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters,  which 
coufti!;:ie  the  tiiuliitut'c  nf  "modem  ^voIllcI^"'  have 
no  i)lacc  or  recognilioa  in  this  volume.  The  dass 
really  touched  by  these  essays  deserve  all  they  get 
here  of  diatribe  and  demindatloD. 


THLY 


The  AxBitiCAir  StWDAV  Scrooi.  Uniw.— ►The 

Forty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  SiMiday 
School  Union,  just  issued,  contains  a  large  amount 
of  information  interesthtg  to  the  IHends  of  Sunday 
scliools.  From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  amount 
of  books,  etc.,  distributed  during  the  year  from  the 
depositaries  of  the  society  was  larger  than  tiiat  of 
any  former  year,  .Tinountiiic;  in  sales  and  donations  to 
$390,290.35.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
work  performed  and  results  achieved,  comparing  the 
year  1866-67  with  1867-68 ; 


5rli(M4t 


Trw^hm  m  the •ams.........„.....„...»„...io.569  ic.  7 

S  -lio'nrs  in  llie  sAtne  «..«.._..«...»...67,io4  70,97' 

Sc''noU  visited  and  aided. ...._.................-6,09o  6.6cm 

Tciichcrs  in  the  same  ....45,175.  ..  ....49,423 

.'^c!«o'^r»  in  the  unie  35<-485   3')7.'J5< 

'I  Dili  ^rjhnoU  oT£anlicd  ami  aided  7,761  ^.t.ii 

T«ichers  in  tlie •■nW.-..«-.iM>H-".  5S  73'  (■<\njo 

Sct^'il.irs  in  the  wnie..«»»~.»..»«»iM»M.~..  (i!*,684  4''>S,9i} 

I)<.rt;iti«tt»  to  S.lini>.....*..w,.«»nwH>».$t5,3JI  <>V  6H 

S'T  Ti'urm  tli5lributed.«~-wHm«n««tMM«...9,8]i  o.o^i 

K.>iil:'.if.>  vii^ml  .........m.MuaM..n.....3S,9S4......».,..~2!^.632 

Mile<t  tr.tve1ed  ..............3i4,4ie.~.........396, «oi 

Addrtste*  delivered...........   9,457 

The  whole  namber  of  schools  ofganiaed  or  aided 

by  the  nr^ion.iries  hri«;  been  8,331,  embradng  60^090 

teachers  ar.d  463,923  scholars. 

Eastkrn  TiTRKEY.— A  missionary  in  F^wtern  Tur- 
key gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  activity  of  na- 
tive Christians  in  liis  ikld.  lie  s.iv:,  "Tlicrc  is  a 
society  of  young  tueu,  twelve  in  number,  who  go  out 
t  .vo  '  \  two  to  different  vill.igcs,  carrying  the  Word 
of  Life  .Tiid  taiking  wherever  tliey  rnn  p'c*  nnv  one  to 
listen  to  llicai-    They  meet  for  pravci  cveiy  wctk. 


jlECORD. 

In  the  prayer  meeting  there  was  no  waitinfr  one  fiv 

another,  but  often  two  ivmiM  rise  at  orct.  T!icn  llic 
prayers  siiowcd  a  fcr\'cncy  which  was  truly  reviving. 
There  is  a  female  poyer  meeting  every  week,  sus* 
taincd  \\-  t!if  \',  in.-n  of  the  Cburch.  Seventy'five  or 

more  arc  often  pre.'scnt." 

Pkotestantism  i.s-  Fra.xce.— \Vc  present  a  fuller 
and  more  encouraging  view  of  Protestant  influence 
and  strength  in  France  than  we  have  l>cforc  given  in 
our  Record.  The  statistics  will  be  read  with  interest 
I'here  has  been  some  discussion  of  late  as  to  the  ns- 

nitrita!  slicii.;tli  of  llic  Ficncli  Protect :itit-N.  Baron 
Dupin  stated,  the  other  day,  in  the  French  Sciute, 
that  the  Protestants  of  France  numbered  i,$oaoooin 
1S02,  while  tht  last  census,  taken  in  1S5S,  uav?  tl  cii 
numbers  at  only  Soo,cioa  This  has  excited  great 
surprise  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  has  drawn 
forth  various  corrections.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  in 
1S02  the  Rhenish  provinces,  fur  the  most  part  Proi* 
esunt  countries,  formed  part  of  the  French  empire. 
This  fart  atone  would  render  the  comparison,  as  in- 
stituted, valueless;  but  the  estimate  of  iSoa  is,  io 
Other  respects,  unreliable.  As  for  the  census  of  1855, 
l:o',v  little  it  can  be  depended  on  miv  !'e  'y^^z.'^A  tion 
the  fact  tlut  it  returned  the  two  most  celelT-iteJ 
Protestant  pieadwrs  of  the  day — M.  Adolphe  Monod 
and  M.  CoquereJ,  sen. — who  has  since  died — as  Ro- 
man Catholics!  This  census — the  authority  fir 
which  appears  largely  to  be  condetges  and  servat^  ts— 
sets  down  the  Protestants  of  Paris  at  betnctn  ?.■ 
000  and  9,00a   Now  the  parochial  register  ot  the 
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Reformed  Church  of  Paris  alone  contains  more  than 
3,000  naoMS  of  duly  qualified  voters,  whidi  {mpiliaa  a 

population  of  more  than  .^jfioo.  The  Lutherans 
number  at  least  a.s  many  more.  Then  there  are 
tbe  Wesleyans,  Independenta,  etc  Indoding  Aeae, 

the  real  number  of  Pri^te-^tants  in  Paris  is  y\  least 
troni  00,000  to  ik},ooo.  Both  alwohtttly  niul  relatively 
the  I'rotestantt  of  France  have  increised  within  the 
hi-,t  sixty  vears.  In  further  proof  of  this  fact,  we 
r.iiy  quote  a  few  statistics  given  by  M.  Emilicn  Fras- 
sard,  in  his  "  Summary  Account  of  the  Religious 
State  and  Progress  of  Protestantism  in  France." 
lie  says : 

In  1S04  we  reckone<t  ajo  min'uteri  in  the  Refoi 
Ib  iff  ^  n»  ri-cScniT'd  225  Lttiherm  minwien. 


••475 


ur  rri:ki'"<-a     ministers  in  At  Rtftmd  ChmdiMk 

In  \  *^\}  »e  rcckomcd  if''}  I.uihcrjns. 

^  **      JO  union  of  the  EtrmftHcal  Cbordlet. 

In  i$j7  «*  MdMBid  jo  iMfeyamiMt  Baptut  and  Wcslcyaa. 

It  ^\'^\  t!'.i:s  !)e  sect)  that  the  iiumher  of  ministers 
alone  has  more  than  doubled.  Nor  must  vrc  wholly 
omtt  the  testimony,  upon  the  sa»e  subject,  of  tlie 
wi'il  known  Sfcret.irv  ff  the  Forci^jn  Aid  Sin  irty, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Durgcss.  "  Sixty  years  ago,"  writes 
Mr.  Burgess,  *■  it  would  hardly  have  been  poasitle  to 
fi:u!  :i  I'rrito<t:mt  ci  mgir-.itiuii  in  the  north  of  Fraiin; : 
now  there  are  upward  of  one  hundred.  The  number 
of  pastors  of  all  the  Protestant  denon^dons  In 
Fr.mcc  tliirtv  year"?  ngu  did  not  exceed  six  hnndrttl  ; 
now,  taking  the  Reformed  Churdi  of  France,  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg^  and  the  free  Churches  not 
ICC  >L;ni«cd  by  the  Stale,  the  numljcr  of  pastors  will 
not  be  less  than  i,ooa  Protestantism,  as  represented 
by  the  orthodoa  portkm  of  the  Reformed  Cfcmrcb  of 
France,  has  taken  of  late  years  a  stron!^  hold  on  tlic 
mind  of  the  French  people,  where  there  is  any  care 
for  rd^oa  at  aD.  No  work  of  any  importance  has 
for  «'irac  years  proccc;k-rl  fr-'m  f!ie  Roman  CathfiHc 
press  irt  i  ranee.  The  gre.it  wr iicri  of  ihc  age — Gui- 
aot,  Weiss,  St  Hilalie,Boanecho.<ie,  E.  de  Pressensfr— 

arc  all  l'ri>testan(s ;  and  now  that  the  Protestants  j   

h.xve  nearly  gained  religious  liberty — in  all  the  great  j  New  York... 
dlies  and  towns  at  lea.st— the  mass  of  the  French  ■  nji^-fjCSl 
population  is  being  leavened  with  such  principles  of 
religion  as  are  in  antagonism  to  those  of  Rome, 
whatever  be  the  name  by  which  they  may  be  called." 

\Vesleya.n  CoNi  i f,  ENG!^\Nix~At  the  re- 
cent Conference  the  mcmljers  in  sncic  Ey  were  reported 
to  be  j42,jSoi  an  increase  of  5,310  during  the  ye.ir. 
The  nnmber  of  probationers  is  34f926,  and  the  deaths, 
so  far  as  ascertained,  were  5,471.  Since  the  Confer- 
ence of  1S67  buildings  have  been  authorized  as 
foUonv: 

tj6  CliajieK 
S  Min;&tcn 
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provide  accommodation  for  16,201  bearers,  were  to 
supersede  former  erectione,  the  remaining  78^  to  ae- 

conimitrlatc  23,137  hcarcTv,  ^vcrcr  to  he  1-iniIt  wiicre 
there  had  been  hillierto  no  Wcsleyan  Methodist 
chapels.  Since  the  oiganization  of  the  Building  Fund 
;^i2,458  have  hccn  granted,  and  17,175  loaned,  to 
a  total  of  30 J  chapels. 

The  nunilier  of  day  schools  was  671,  an  increase 
of  40;  scholars,  111,004,  increase  of  11,876;  av- 
crage  attendance  73,237,  an  increase  vi  7,973,  Of 
the  schools  thus  returm,(|,  64  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  less  than  65,  and  would  have  Ijcen  affected  by 
the  provisions  for  untrained  teachers  iu  the  late  Gov- 
emment  Bill.  Seventy-five  other  schools  had  an  av« 
erage  attendance  of  l>etween  65  and  90 ;  so  that  139 
schools  h.-id  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  90. 
The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  S*^^  ^  increase 
of  103 ;  teachers  and  officers,  102,718,  an  increase  of 
2,717 ;  teachers  in  society,  76,702,  an  increase  of  3«> 
147  ;  scholars,  58::,030,  an  increase  of  25,518;  schol- 
ars in  society,  £6,944,  an  increase  of  4,046 ;  scholars 
in  select  dasses,  17,675,  an  increase  of  1,243  ;  young 
I  trsnns  in  Uiblc  or  catechumen  clashes,  conducted  by 
ministers  or  others,  15,74a,  an  increase  of  5«073.  The 
total  increase  of  membera,  including  both  teachers 
and  schohirs,  was  7,193.  The  nmnbcr  of  S;uiday 
school  libraries  was  2,016;  of  volumes  in  the  libra- 
ries, 500,392,  an  incfMse  of  94412  \  and  of  readers* 
35*134. 

PRK_SnYTKRIAN!SM    AND    CoNr.REf.ATIONALlSM. — 

The  following  Ubie  gives  the  relative  membership 
dl  the  Old  Sdiool  and  New  School  Presbyterian  and 

Congregational  denominations  in  the  nieie  Northern 
States.  Mew  England  is  omitted,  as  there  are  scarce 
a  dozen  Presbyterian  Churches  In  those  States  con- 
nected with  these  two  brandies  of  tlie  (jidci  ;  and 
the  Southern  Sutes  are  omitted,  as  Presbytcrianiism 
there  is  not  reconstructed,  and  Cdngregationalism  is 
yet  feeble. 
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These  enlargements  give  3,896  additional  sittings. 
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Manufactures  in  the  West.— It  is  a  prevalent 
but  mistaiten  idea  in  the  Eastern  States,  that  there 
are  bat  few  fiictories  in  the  West  The  fiict  is,  that 
the  eliiea  and  villages  ot"  the  West  are  teeming  with 
busy  workshops.  For  instance,  of  the  dties,  St 
I.ooia  has  over  300  fiictories,  and  produces  nearly 
$50,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually;  and  of  the 
villages,  Moline,  IlL,  among  other  things,  makes 
50^000  plows  of  various  kinds  a  year,  and  has  $tio,* 
000  invested  in  shops,  where  a  log  enters  1  iie  end  of 
the  building  and  emerges  from  the  other  in  the  shape 
of  tabs,  palls,  and  choras. 
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Rj  sui  IS  ciF  Missions  in-  Burmah. — Since 
when  the  first  American  misiiionary  landed  in  Bur- 
tnab,  sixty  missionaries  have  been  sent  there,  of  wbom, 

on  accntiiit  of  death  or  rcnic\  :\l,  only  about  haff  have 
been  permanent,  effective  workers.  They  have  re* 
daoed  three  Karen  diakda  to  writings  havt  translated 

ilic  Bible,  prepared  and  printed  clicttonaTies,  p-am- 
mar&,  and  school  books,  created  a  religious  literature, 
raised  itp  and  educated  native  teachers,  oiiganued 

schools,  and  built  chtirrhe?.  Arrordin^;  to  the  min- 
utes of  the  Burmese  Baptist  Convcnii«!»  for  iSiio, 
there  arc  now  2S7  churches,  63  ordained  and  309 
unor'':u:uM!  native  prcarhen,  151983  oommunicants, 

and  4,015  pupils  in  school, 

Thr  Pacific  Railroad.— The  r.icific  Railroad 
hastens  toward  completion.  No  peaceful  enterprise 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  was  ever  preMCUted  with 
such  energy  and  persistence.  The  two  mountain 
ranges  of  the  continent  have  been  successfully  crossed, 
and  within  a  year  we  shall  have  unbroken  communi- 
cation Ijctween  I^ew  York  and  San  Francisca  At 
the  latest  dates  there  remained  only  a  gap  of  520 
miles  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions. 
The  line  is  being  extended  from  both  directions  as 
fast  as  labor  and  means  can  grade  and  lay  the  track, 
the  Central  ravific  Conipnnv  having  jmt  down  six 
miles  in  a  single  day.   By  the  close  of  this  year  it  is 


thoTight  the  gap  can  l>e  reduced  to  leM  thin  JOP 
miles,  possibly  to  less  than  20a 
In  bvihKiig  this  road  fow  rails  go  down  a  minute. 

There  are  ten  spikes  fi  a  rail,  three  strokes  10  a 
spike,  four  hundred  rails  to  a  mile,  and  eight  hundred 
niles  to  San  FrsndsoOb  Conseqiientiy  t«eiit]^one 

million  sledge-hammer  Mnw-s  fasten  the  prcar  ir.  ir. 
highway;  and  more  than  half  these  blows  have 
already  done  thdr  woric  Wc  saw,  says  Rev.  Gilliert 

Ilavcn.  in  h"?  accrmnt  of  the  ministerial  railrn.id  ?r- 
ciirsion.  six  rails  laid  iti  a  minute.  One  of  the  party 
ciuLitt'tl  eight,  but  four  is  the  steady  worlc,  aa  allow - 
ani  0  h.i.s  to  lie  made  for  a  second  or  two  BOW  and 

thtn  Liuploycd  iti  straightening  the  rail. 

The  Orange  i.\  Florida. —The  cultivation  of  the 
orange  in  Florida  is  stated  to  be  more  extensive  than 
can  l)c  inferred  from  the  report  of  the  Bureta  of 
Agriculture.  From  75,000  to  100^000  orange-trees 
were  set  out  last  >*ear,  of  which  30^000  were  )>lantcd 
out  on  Flint  River  alone  ;  and,  in  1S65  and  1S66.  at 
least  60^000  were  transplanted  and  bodded  in  £as( 
and  Middle  Florida.  The  price,  instead  of  being 
(15  to  520  per  thousand  on  the  trees,  as  stated, 
should  have  Ixeen  $25  to  #30,  and  some  choice  lots 
sold  as  high  as  $35.  The  orange  grows  wild  all  Over 
Florida,  and  good  trees,  when  transplanted  and 
budded,  bear  500  to  2,500  sweet  orai^^es  each. 


^DITOR'S  JABLE. 


JttL'RNAI.  OF  TIIF  Ct  XERAL  CONFERE.VCK  — ThrS 

large  volume  of  640  octavo  pages,  well  printed  on 
good  paper  and  in  clear  type,  at»d  ably  edited  by  Dr. 

Harris,  lies  on  our  table.  It  is  a  volume  of  history, 
and  is  another  example  of  bow  rapidly  history  is 
making  to  these  active  times.  A  bot^  of  repreeenta. 

tivp  men  sit  in  f^etiherntirm  f')r  .1  fcv  weeks,  and  forth- 
with a  ponderous  volume  appears  containing  the 
record  of  what  they  did,  and  what  is  quite  as  import- 
ant, what  they  \vi<;rtv  dptcrm-rrd  nn;  fo  dn.  Tlirr 
volume  is  examined  and  fikd  away  lor  future  rclur- 
ence,  and  eventually  for  titture  use  in  writing  up  the 
history  of  the  Church.  Large  as  is  the  volume  l)efore 
us,  it  would  require  btit  a  small  space  after  all  for  the 
cnunieralion  of  what  was  really  ena  tc  t  i  y  the  Gen- 
end  Conference.  For  convenience  of  rtfircnce  wc 
lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  principal  doings 
of  the  body; 

The  Epiuo/iicy. — A  resolution  passing  the  charac- 
ter of  all  the  Bishops  was  adopted. 

The  dection  of  a  bishop  for  any  i^ecial  class  of 
onr  population  was  declared  unnecessary. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  dedarfng  it  inexpedient 
to  elect  any  bishop  who  may  not  Ik  clothed  with  full 
episcopal  authority,  and  eligible  to  preside  in  any 
Annnal  Conference  of  the  Church. 

The  Bishops  were  authorized  to  apportion  the 
amount  to  be  raised  for  General  Conference  expenses 


anion-  t'le  Conferences  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  General  Conferences,  according  to  their  bc^c 
judgment  of  their  ability  to  meet  the  same,  and  to 
notify  the  said  Conferences  of  the  BUm  apportioned 
to  them  at  tlieir  session  in  1871. 

The  Biabope  were  reqtwsted  to  make  anangments 
for  one  of  their  Board  to  vi^it  our  missions  in  Iwd'  \. 
in  China,  and  in  Bulgaria  once  in  tite  next  four  ycai<, 
and  carefully  and  patiently  review  them,  and  report 
to  the  Citurch  at  home  in  such  way  and  time  as  snch 
Bishops  may  judge  proper. 

The  Bishops  were  requested  to  make  arrangements 
for  at  least  one  rj'iscopal  visitation  during  the  r.txX 
four  yeais  tt>  out  missions  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Scandinavia,  and  report  to  the  Church  at  home, 
as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

It  was  declared  inexpedient  for  a  bishop  presiding 
at  an  Annual  Conference  to  render  formal  decisions 
of  questions  of  law  presented  on  fictitious  cxses,  and 
where  the  subject  is  not  Involved  in  the  proceedings 
pending;  and  it  was  directed  that  such  dcci»ioiu 
should  not  be  entered  on  the  Conference  journals. 

The  Bishops  were  granted  permission  to  appoint 
preachers  hereafter  as  chaplains  to  reformatory,  sani- 
tary, and  charitable  instituttonst  to  prisons,  and  in 
the  army  »td  navy. 

JhiMishing  DepartmrnL — One  Book  Committee  of 
fifteen  persons  was  appointed  whose  relation  shall 
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extend  to  «11  the  paUMiiQg  hteieaf  liidierto  tn  the 

hancLi  of  the  Committees  of  the  Bonk  Concerns  at 
New  York  and  Cincinnati.  Tb«  several  Annual 
Conferenees  were  dhrided  into  iifteea  distrids,  ibr 

representation  severally  on  said  Comniittco. 

I  Two  Assistant  Agents  for  the  Book  Concern  at 
New  York  were  provided  ibr,  one  of  wlioni  shall 

I     uiake  his  residence  at  San  Francisco. 

;  The  Book  Agents  and  Editor  of  the  Indies'  Re- 
pository were  anthoriced,  a»  dief  ahaU  deem  expedi- 
ent, to  enlarge  and  otkcrwisc  modify  the  Repository 
so  aji  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  magazine  liter- 
ature in  our  Church :  and  they  were  veoommended, 

I  if  in  their  judgment  it  is  expedient  to  do  <!o,  to  ptib- 
stitutc  fur  one  of  the  steel  engravings  in  each  number 

t  as  great  an  amount  of  lirst-cla»s  illustrations  in  wood 
cngravinc;';  a.-;  cm  be  procured  for  the  coat  of  one  of 

the  SttiLl  ci;gi.uings. 
The  Agents  of  the  Book  Conoam  were  aodioriaed 
j     to  furiiish  gr.ituitonsly  to  such  superannuated  or  su- 
pernumerary preachers,  and  the  widows  of  such  as 
I     l-.avc  died  in  the  work»  as  share  in  the  dividends  of 
their  respective  Conferenoes«  One COI^  of  SUCh  Church 
'     paper  as  they  may  prefer. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  to  the 
I  favorable  consideration  of  the  £ool£  Agents  «t  Cin- 
I  cinnati,  and  the  Book  Committee,  the  memorial  far 
'  the  putdicadon  of  a  German  theological  and  literary 
I  m4ga<ioe»  and  they  were  authorized  to  begin  such  a 
j  publication  wlienever  it  can  be  done  without  loss  to 
j     the  Concern. 

I       The  Rook  Agents  at  Cincinnati  were  authorized  to 

I  iKgin,  at  as  early  a  day  as  they  shall  judge  expedient, 
the  publication  of  a  first<Iass  illusttated  monthly 

j     magazine  for  children  and  youth. 

j       I'hc  publicadon  of  a  catechism  in  the  German  lan> 
guagc,  prepared  by  Dr.  N.-ist,  ar  d  to      issued  by  the 
Western  Book  Agents,  was  sanctioned. 
The  Book  Agents  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati 

I  ivcrr'  authorized  to  e>t.il'n^l'.  d(  pn>!;.:>r:e=:  at  Baltimore, 
Syracuse,  or  elsewhere,  when  in  their  judgment  it 
can  be  done  withoat  loss  to  the  Conoern,  or  to  nuke 

j     such  other  arrangements  a^  they  may  Judge  necessary 

I     and  safe  for  keeping  our  book5  on  sale  at  Stich  places, 

I    at  Book-Room  prioea. 

Tlic  n  i  /k  Agents  at  CinHnnati  were  authorized  to 
establish  and  publish,  on  or  before  the  first  day  ot 

I  January,  A.  D.  1869,  •  weekly  journal  at  Knoxvtlle, 
Atlanta,  or  Nashville,  whichever  in  their  iiid-:mci'.t 
may  be  deemed  most  advisable ;  the  editor  to  l>c  ap- 
pointed liy  the  Bishops,  mth  the  concurrence  of  the 
Book  .\j:cnt5  afrirc^.tid  ;  but  the  Agents  arc  at  liberty 
to  discoiviiiuic  »aid  paper  in  the  event  that  its  con- 
tinued publication  shall  involve  a  greater  loss  to  the 

'     Concern  than  52,000  per  annum. 

Book  Agents,  editors  for  the  Church  periodicals, 
and  .secretaries  of  the  various  benevolent  societies  of 
the  Church  were  elected. 

T/u  Mitlwdiit  Building. — Resolutions  were  adopicd 
by  acclamation  &voring  the  erection  in  New  York 

,     city  of  a  commodious  building  for  the  accommoda- 

[  tion,  under  one  roo^  of  the  Book  Concern,  Mission- 
ary Society,  ind  other  oonncctioiMl  instttutkms,  and 
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a  commission  was  appohited  with  full  power  to  make 

the  necessary  pnrchase  of  suitaMc  crnunds,  and  cirrt 
thereon  a  suitable  building,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
one  million  of  dollars. 

Aiiiitinl  Cojiftrencti. — Three  new  Annual  Confer- 
ences were  formed,  the  liuundaries  of  many  others 
mo^fied,  and  in  some  instances  the  names  of  Con* 
fcrences  were  changed 

All  action  of  the  General  Conference  of  1864, 
restrictfaig  or  porporting  to  restrict  the  r^^  and 
privileges  of  the  .\nnual  Conferences,  which  llie 
Bishops  were  authorized  liy  the  General  Conference 
to  form  within  the  United  States  and  Territories, 
wa=:  repealed,  and  the  provi<;innn!  delej^ates  r.f  thr>«i.c 
Conferences  admitted  to  full  nicntber^lisp  in  the  Gen-  | 
eral  Conference.  | 

Mhsii'in. — Various  modifications  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Missionary  Society,  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  that  S  ociety,  were  adopted, 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  «  modifica. 
tion  of  the  charter. 

AU  ads  of  former  General  Conlsrenoes  restricting  1 
the  |x»wers  of  Mission  Conferences  were  repealed 

The  Minion  Conference  of  Liberia,  Germany,  and 
Switzeriand,  and  India,  were  declared  to  be  Annual  j 
Conferences,  endowed  with  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  usual  to  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  missionary  Interests  of  these  Conferences 
shall  be  under  the  same  regulations  as  heretofore. 

Sundty  Schoelt. — ^The  work  of  the  Sunday  school 
department  was  so  divided  as  to  provide  for  the 

election  of  two  editors,  orjc  to  edit  the  Sumf.sy  Srnc.H 
AdtioeaU  and  Sunday  school  library  books,  and  Iw 
Secretary  of  the  Tract  Society ;  the  other  to  edit  the 
Suiid.T:  Si ''in-/  Toir/u-rs'  J.-.n-iial and  Ixioks  of  instruc- 
tion, and  be  Secretary  10  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

Tn  view  of  the  pressing  needs  of  om'  Snndav  school 
woik  in  tiie  South,  ar-d  in  1 'd'.er  r.irt>  fif  tlic  ciniiitiv, 
all  the  traveling  preachers  were  earnestly  requested 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  collections  for  our 
Sunday  School  Union,  and  •.!)(.■  rhun.s  >  f  th.-^t  indis- 
pensable and  usetiil  society  were  commended  to  the  | 
enlarged  liberality  of  our  people.  I 

A  reso!nl:  .n  was  adopted,  prov-dinp  fliaf  Sunday 
school  teachers  shall  be  nominated  by  the  superin- 
tendent, with  the  concurrence  of  the  pastor,  on  their 
ei  tcring  the  school,  and  elected  by  the  Sodetyone 
month  subsequently. 

Various  modifications  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
.'^unday  .School  Union  of  ti  e  Chordi  were  adopted.  1 

Educatipml. — A  Central  Educational  Board  or  | 
Bureau  wis  oiiganbed,  entitled  **  The  Board  of  Edoca-  I 
tion  of  the  Methodist  Fpi«copal  Chnr'^h,"  with  a  hoard  ! 
of  fifteen  Trustees  to  administer  the  Centenary  Edu- 
cational Fund,  and  die  Sunday  School  Educational 
Fund 

The  subject  of  theological  education  among  our 
German  brethren  was  commended  to  the  earnest  and 
generous  attention  of  the  Church. 

A  report  on  the  subject  of  Theological  Education 
was  adopted,  which,  after  describing  at  length  our 
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I      present  theological  seminaries,  states  that  these  in- 
stitutions we  well  located,  and  for  tbe  prewot  are 
!     sufficient  for  tliat  portion  of  the  territoiy  caftt  of  the 

!      Rocky  Mout)t;):n<i.    The  report  also  states  that  the 
I     Conference  will  rejoice  to  see  a  good  theological 
I     seminary  located  on  the  Padfic  Coast,  but  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  motto  of  the  Church,  w  tii  refer- 
cnce  to  such  institutions,  will  ever  be,  "  Few  in  num- 
ber, hot  well  endo\«ed  and  strongly  manned." 

It  was  resolved  that  our  n)llL;;t:;  and  academies 
should,  if  possible,  give  more  attention  to  normal 
Instruction. 

Ten  trustees^ — five  ininistCTs  and  five  laymen — were 
elected  to  the  trusteeship  of  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary, to  serve  twelve  years  from  July  f,  186& 

The  founding  of  a  tlu  '"osteal  chair  in  the  German 
I  Wallace  College,  at  lierea,  O.,  was  commended  to 
!    the  Cbtirch  at  large. 

I  Bfitevoieitf  .5^  ,-.v.v',  j.~N'iinici<)Us  provisions  were 
j  made  for  securing  the  aid  of  the  whole  Church  in 
i  supporting  tlie  Church  Extension  Sodety,  among 
I  them  one  stating  that  "  it  shall  1)c  the  duty  of  each 
presiding  elder  to  bring  the  subject  of  Church  Ex- 
tension before  tlie  qiurterly  oonferenoe  of  each  circuit 

and  station  within  his  district  at  the  first  qtnrtcrly 
coni'ereuce  in  each  year;  and  said  conference  shall 
appoint  a  committee  of  not  less  tlmi  three  nor  more 
than  five,  of  which  the  preacher  in  charge  shall  be 
chairman,  to  be  called  the  Cummiltee  on  Church 
Extension,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  aid  tbe  preacher 
in  rharp;c  in  carrying  into  effect  the  plans  nf  the 

(Parent  and  Conference  Boards,  and  securing  liberal 
oontributitfbs  in  aid  of  the  Church  Extension  Society ; 
I  and  the  prci5idinj^  elder  .sh.ul  i:i(|iiire,  in  the  third 
quarterly  cuulcrcuk.c,  "  What  l-..vs  Ijeeu  duuc  far  the 
canae  of  Church  Extension  ?" 

The  organization  of  the  Frecdmen's  Aid  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  approved 
and  commended  to  the  confidence  and  aid  of  thc 
\  Churches ;  tbe  Conferences  were  recommended  to 
place  the  Sodely  on  their  lisu  for  collectioiks,  and 
the  Bishops  were  authorised  to  appoiitt  traveling 
preachers  as  agents. 

Varioiu  modifications  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Tract  Society  were  recommended. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  nnabated  in- 
terest in  the  moral  and  religious  elevation  of  seamen 
and  watermen,  and  expressing  coniidencc  in  the 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Sodety,  and  its  cnorch'nate 
branch,  the  Western  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  and 
commending  all  local  efibrls  within  our  denomination 
that  are  indorsed  by  tbe  proper  Church  authorities. 

The  action  of  preceding  General  Conferences,  np- 
]iroving  and  plecl.L;in,;  c<><|;cration  With  the  American 
I    Bible  Society,  was  reaffirmed. 
I      A  Mport  was  adopted  fovorbig  the  Aneiicaa  and 
^     Foreign  ('!ir:-.t!,in  l"iiion,  and  recommentliiii^  it  tu 
the  patronage  of  our  people,  where  such  patronage 
does  not  interfere  with  the  Conference  and  local 

Church  collection*. 

Lajr  RepretenkUivos — A  report  on  the  subject  of  lay 
TCpresentation  was  adopted,  eiqiraMiflg  concnnence 
with  the  General  Conference  of  i860  and  1864  in  a 


"willingness  to  admit  lay  delegates  into  the  General 
Conference  whenever  the  people  desire  it,"  and  rec- 
ommending a  **ptMt**  to  the  godly  consideration  of 
our  ministers  and  peo)>Ie.  j 

A  large  number  of  cbai^gea  of  the  Disdplme  were  I 
made  modif)'ing  the  duties  of  preadien  and  pre- 
siding elders,  and  there  waa  UMlcli  nuterdiangc  uf 
courtesy  and  correspondence  with  other  ecclesiastical 
organisatioBs>  It  waa  a  working  Conference,  and  its 
doinigB  will  have  a  wide  iafluenoe  on  the  Chvrafa. 

Golden  Hovjrs. — Under  this  title  ^fessrs.  Hitch- 
cock &  Walden,  according  to  the  recent  order  of  the  i 
General  Conlbrence,  will  issue  next  year  an  illustrated 
magazine  for  boj-s  in.I  I;  win  he  a  first-class 

magazine  in  all  respects,  the  illustrations  to  be  in 
wood,  and  the  best  that  can  be  procnred ;  it  will  ' 
contain  forty-eight  hrgc  octavo  pages,  printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  children  and 
young  people  throughout  the  land.  It  win  be  at 
present  under  the  editorial  supervision  >..{  t'ic  edit 'r 
of  the  Repository,  and  like  tiie  Rcpo.<«itory,  it  is  1 
intended  for  the  Christian  and  moral  household,  will  I 
l)c  free  from  every  ohjertr  miV'-  frature,  both  in  iL> 
matter  and  in  its  illustrations,  so  that  the  most  careful  j 
and  judicious  parents  may  feel  entirely  safe  in  pibdng  \ 
it  in  the  hands  of  all  the  vnnrrr  ^^e tip?e  of  the  familr. 
A  large  variety  of  ni.iitcr  wiii  be  given  in  its  pages — 
Tales,  Travels,  Biography,  Science,  Natural  Histotr. 
Inddents,  etc — all  tenrlM'.i:  to  refine,  in'ipirc.  and 
elevate  the  young  reader.    Tlie  first  numlier  will  be  J 
issued  in  November,  though  bearing  date  in  January,     .  I 
1S69,  and  a  specimen  number  wilt  be  sent  to  any  t 
address  by  mail,  for  twenty  cents.   Tbe  subscription 
price  will  be  two  dottars  per  year.  | 

I'RErARATioNS. — We  arc  also  diligently  engaged 
in  preparing  to  cany  out  the  dircoion  of  the  Ccnexai  j 
Conference  in  the  improvement  and  illustratioD  of  j 
the  RejMJsitory.    In  our  next  nuiii;.cr  we  will  bj'<;ak 
more  fully  of  our  plans,  and  will  only  now  &ay  that 
we  are  not  tuunmdful  of  these  orders  but  are  intend. 
iiii^  to  carry  them  fii:t  in  nur  ru  w  vulumc  for 
Wc  expect  to  make  the  Rc|X)«itory  more  iaterestia^ 
valuable,  and  indispensable  to  our  fendliea  than  ever. 

Love  or  NatvkCi— He  who  has  a  love  for  nature 

can  never  be  alone.    In  the  «hdl  he  picks  up  on  the 
shore,  in  tlie  leaf  fading  at  his  feet,  in  the  grain  of 
sand,  and  in  the  morning  dew,  he  sees  enough  ta 
employ  hi-^  tn'i.ii  f>r  Iiinir.<.    lie  "^ttid'cs  the  works  1 
of  his  Maker,  which  he  sees  ail  around  him,  and  S 
finrls  a  pleasure  of  which  the  devotee  of  vol  and  foUy  | 
can  form  no  conception. 

Artici-ks  .Vcceited.— How  Elinor  Dane  Became  1 

an  InvaHd;  Sinirock,  the  Rhine  Poet;  Palace  of  '( 

Vanity ;  Innsbruck  and  the  Inn  Valley ;  Death  and  j 

the  Heart;  The  Evangelist  of  Art;  An  Aotiunn  > 

Reverie;  The  Temptation;  Thou^ts  feom  a  City  1 1 

Observatory.  | 

Articles  Declin  i  p  — The  Story  of  Enoch  ;  Jesus  1 1 

Wept ;  My  Brother ;  Musing ;  My  Mother ;  Autumn  1 

Leaves}  llie  Wife'*  Death;  My  Darting  Shunbem  \ 

Tliere ;  1  Mean  to  do  It.  | 
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YORKSHIRE,  which  has  produced,  in  al- 
most every  department  in  which  English* 

men  rnn  ntfain  to  eminence,  more  gi'cat  and 
celebrated  men  than  any  other  county  of  Great 
Britain,  has  longr  been  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
lu>me  of  Methodism.  It  was  in  Yorltshire  that 
some  of  the  most  remarlcable  successes  of  the 
Wesleys  were  achieved.  More  than  a  century 
ago  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  societies  had 
alrcaily  drawn  from  York'?hire  some  of  his  ^^re.it- 
est  preachers  la  the  persous  of  John  Nelson  and 
others ;  and  firom  that  time  to  the  present  the 
great  northern  county  has  been  a  soil  where  his 
doctrines  have  been  received  and  made  fruitful 
in  the  salvation  of  souls  beyond  most  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  able  orator  and 
preacl»er,  William  Morley  Punshon,  whose  por- 
trait adorns  our  present  issue,  is  a  native  of 
Doacastcr,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1824. 
His  father  was  a  draper  in  that  town,  engaged 
in  a  Inr^^e  and  prosperous  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  prominent  and  active  supiK)rter  of 
the  Wesleyan  cause.  He  received  his  second 
name  after  his  uncle,  Sir  Isaac  Morley,  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  for  many  years  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  who  lived  to  witness 
the  eminence  to  which  bis  nephew  and  name- 
sake attained. 

His  education  was  commenced  in  his  native 
town;  bat  when  aboat  eleven  years  of  age  h« 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  n  gentleman,  the 
son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  at  Heanor,  in 
Derbyshire,  where  he  discovered  a  singular  apt- 
itude for  learning.    At  this  time  he  was  a  stiff, 
chubl)y  lad,  with  fresh,  ciir!y  hair,  a  full  propor- 
tion of  the  love  of  sport,  and,  above  all,  a  most  i 
extraordinary  memory.   He  would  commit  to 
mcinorv,  for  llie  mere  pleasure  of  the  effort,  | 
long  passages  from  the  "Speaker,"  and  recite  I 
them  to  hts  school-fellows;  and  H  Is  said  that ' 

Vol.  XXVUI.< 


he  could  repeat  the  names  of  all  the  r.iilish 
constituencies,  with  tiie  n.imcs  of  all  the  mem- 
bers representing  them,  without  a  mistake. 
Notwithstanding  these  and  Other  indications  of 
remarkable  ability,  he  wn?;  nnt  cliisi^ntd  Ly  his 
fatiier  for  public  or  professional  life,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  at  this  period  Itis  mind  was  drawn 
out  to  the  vast  concerns  of  the  future. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  placed  at  Hull 
as  a  clerk  in  the  shipping  business,  from  which 
port  he  subsequently  removed  to  Sunderland. 
When  about  twenty  year.s  of  ng**,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  he  was  removed  to  Woolwich, 
and  his  residence  was  with  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Ciough.  Here  he  was  brought  into  a 
congenial  atmosphere.  Mr.  Ciough  was  a  man 
of  rare,  tliough  not  showy  endowments.  A  dtS'- 
tinguished  Oriental  scholar,  he  had  compiled  a 
dictionary  of  the  Cingalese,  one  of  the  Eastern 
languages,  which,  after  forty  years,  still  remains 
the  basis  of  alt  similar  works  in  that  language. 
He  was  also  a  zealous  and  self-cten\  in^  nli^^ion- 
ary,  having  been  one  of  the  first  company  of 
young  men  sent  out  by  the  Wesleyans  to  the 
East  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Coke, 
who  died  on  l!ie  voyncre,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ocean.  Mr.  Punsiion  has  composed  a  suit.ible 
and  beautiful  memoir  of  this  excellent  man,  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much.  It  was  tinder  ])!,  ad- 
vice that  he  made  his  early  attempts  at  preach- 
ing, and  in  May,  1843,  he  presented  hhnself  for 
examination  in  London,  as  a  candidate  ibr  the 
Wcslcynn  ministry. 

At  the  Conference  of  1843  he  received  his 
first  appointment,  which  was  to  Whitehaven, 
where  he  spent  two  years,  followed  Ity  two  years 
in  Carlisle,  and  three  years  in  Newcastle.  This 
residence  of  seven  years  won  for  him  an  extra- 
ordinary popularity  in  the  £tr  north,  his  faithful 
devotion  to  every  department  of  Ids  work  being 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  eloquence.  Previ- 
ous to  his  entrance  into  the  ministry  h«  had 
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published  a  Bnutl  volume  of  poems ;  and  when 
at  Carlisle  he  made  his  first  literary  cflTort  of  a 

re'li2;ions  kind,  entitled  "Tahor,  or  tlii;  Class 
Meeting."  litis  little  publication  was  an  indi- 
cation of  that  ardent  attachment  to  the  peculiar 
views  anil  (Iisri[)Iine  of  Methodism  wliicli  iias 
all  along  been  characteristic  of  Mr.  Punshon, 
though  in  combination  with  such  a  breadth  of 
view  and  catholicity  of  spirit  that  he  has  been 
claimed  n^'.iin  and  again  by  other  Churches  as 
almost  their  own. 

Soon  after  coming  to  reside  in  Newcastle  Mr. 
I*unshon  m.irried  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Viclcers, 
of  Gateshead.    This  lady  died  in  1858,  leaving 
several  children.   After  leaving  Newcastle,  the 
next  six  years  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were 
.spent  in  Yorkshire,  three  years  in  Sheffield,  and 
three  in  Leeds.    While  in  Leeds  his  popularity 
was  approaching  its  hight.    It  was  in  January, 
1854,  tliat  Mr.  Punshon  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Exeter  Hall  as  a  lecturer  in  connection 
with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  subject  was  ^The  Prophet  of  Horeb,'*  and 
the  lecture,  .iltfiotiijh  inferior  tn  «icvcral  wlifcli 
he  afterward  prepared,  was  yet  highly  character- 
istic, and  produced  a  marked  impression.  He 
did  not  appear  .'ii,Min  in  this  capacity  till  the  bc- 
pinninc;  of  1857,  vslieti  lie  delivered  wliat  was 
probably,  for  rhetorical  eftiect,  his  master-piece — 
his  lecture  on  John  Banyan.  This  oration  was 
delivered  wiflt  electrical  effect  in  varioir^;  places. 
In  1858  Mr.  Punshon  received  an  appointment 
to  Uays  water,  where  the  task  was  assigned  to  him 
of  endeavoring  to  raise  a  new  Wesleyan  church 
and  congrepntinn.    This,  hy  the  !  '( -s<iingof  God, 
which  rested  ui>on  iiis  labors,  he  accomplished 
beyond  expectation;  and  in  1861  be  was  re> 
moved  to  Islington.    Durin'.;;;  this  period  several 
other  lectures  were  delivered  by  him,  which  ex- 
cited remarkable  interest,  large  sums  of  money 
being  fireiioeady  offered  and  refused  for  tickets, 
after  as  many  as  could  possibly  be  issued  had 
l)ecn  sold.    One  of  these,  "The  Huguenots," 
was  published  at  a  shilling,  and  from  the  pro* 
ceed-s  of  its  delivery  ^^r.  Punshon  pave  a  dona- 
tion of  a  thousand  pounds  toward  the  Wesleyan 
ch.ipcl  in  Spitalfiekls. 

Large  sums  were  also  raised  for  various  local 
cliarilies  hy  means  of  ht.s  lecttires.  In  the  mean 
time  he  was  growing  in  the  esteem  and  love  of 
the  brethren  of  his  own  Church,  was  honored 
with  many  tokens  of  (heir  roi^ard,  and,  liad  it 
not  been  for  the  failure  of  his  health,  would 
probably  have  reached  by  this  time  the  highest 
dignity  at  their  disposal— that  of  President  of 
the  Wcs'cvin  Conference.  It  \%  impossible  to 
speak  too  warmly  of  Mr.  Punithon's  unselfish- 
ness and  generosity.  In  1862,  seeing  the  poor 


accommodation  provided  by  Wesleyans  in  sev>  { 

eral  popular  watering-places,  he  undertook  to 
raise  witliin  five  yenrs,  by  lecturing  and  pcr^^nn  il 
solicitation,  the  sum  of  ten  Uiousaod  pound-s  in  . 
aid  of  a  fund  ibr  the  erection  of  chapels  in  | 
those  places.    Every  tlnnp  sccnicd  a;.;.ii;i>t  the 
project.   The  cotton  famine  and  the  financial 
panic  occurred ;  his  own  health  failed ;  and,  be- 
sides this,  nearly  ;^20o,ooo  were  raised  in  the 
period  for  the  Missionary  Jubilee.    Yet  the 
promise  was  fulfilled;  and  when  the  term  of  five  1 
years  was  completed,  Mr.  Punshon  had  the  grat-  I 
ificalion  to  announce  ti;at  the  pledge  had  been 
accomplished!    Such  manifold  labors,  however,  , 
nearly  broke  down  his  health,  and  for  the  last  > 
three  years  Mr.  Punshon,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, retired  from  public  life  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  own  circuit  labors. 

A  year  ago  he  wn  appointed  to  visit  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  a  represent.itive 
of  the  Wesleyans  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Gen-  | 
eral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ; 
Church)  and  to  preside  at  the  Conference!)  in 
the  important  and  rapidly  increasing  province  ' 
of  Canada.    It  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Punsboa 
to  remain  several  years  in  Canada,  assisting  in 
several  important  enterprises  in  connection  wiih  , 
the  Canadian  Wesleyan  Church.    For  this  pur-  | 
pose  he  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  Toronto, 
and  since  his  arrival  has  remarried,  selecting  as  j 
his  consort  the  sister  of  his  previous  wife. 

His  advent  in  tliis  country  met  with  a  benitiog  . 
welcome  and  his  dehtf  before  the  Genend  Con*  f 
ference  equaled  and  surpassed  all  eapeei  r-  r.^. 
Zion's  Herald  thus  daguerrcotj-pcs  his  hrst  ap-  i 
pearaocc  before  the  Conference :  "Thch.illwas  j 
crowded  to  Charles  Lamb's  well-known  fulhiess.  | 
The  speaker  sat  ncr\'nus!y  on  the  platform  wrig- 
gling his  wcll-gaitered  toot  and  bis  ungloved  . 
hand,  while  the  dullest  preliminary  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  address  was  going  forward.  When 
this  was  throui^h,  and  he  stood  before  tlsc  boiiy, 
the  blood  that  had  been  agitating  his  extremi- 
ties began  to  move  in  swift  and  even  pulses 
tl^rough  his  stalwart  form.    A  large-framed  n-.-.n 
even  for  an  Englishman,  hi.s  avoirdupois  does 
not  overbalance  the  equipoise  by  its  bulk.  His 
face  is  large  and  brown  and  full,  eyes  bright  but 
hidden,  a  sort  of  clear  obscure  face,  not  cti.'r  'y 
submitted  to  the  razor,  nor  shaved  alter  me 
Brittsh  shouldei-  of  mutton  fiishk>n,  but  with  a 
thionish  fu/ziness  of  beard  runnin;;  under  arr! 
around  the  chin,  and  a  nose  that,  were  lie  a 
drinker,  would  tend  to  the  blossomiog  condi- 
tion.  His  manners  are  easy  and  self-controlled, 
liis  voice  plea.sant  and  man.igeable,  though  of  | 
no  especial  unction  and  soulfulncss.    His  words 
are  well  and  aptly  chosen.   Tkt  Times  is  bis  . 
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niotlel.  More  tlirin  any  s;reat  English  preacher  ' 
he  copies  tl^e  ornate  seini-cpigraiumatic  style  of 
the  Thunderer  of  Printing'-House  Square.  We 
are  surprised  tli.tt  r.o  puljiit  orator  lias  caui;l;t 
its  trick  before.  Every  journal  of  London  and 
the  provincial  British  cities  essays  to  imitate  it 
It  is  as  distinct  from  French  and  American 
journalism  as  if  it  were  in  another  language. 
Yet  not  Cumming,  nor  Spurgeoo,  nor  Stanley, 
nor  Robertson,  nor  Guthrie,  nor  Arthur  emu- 
lates the  most  popular  of  English  sIvIl  s  uf  min- 
posUioQ.  Only  Melville  approximates  it  Par- 
liament is  Ml  of  its  imitators.  From  Disraeli 
down,  its  mode  putting  things  Is  the  most 
current  and  the  most  popular,  Pnnshnn  alone 
of  pulpit  orators  has  learned  well  its  elaborate 
touch.  His  mode  of  flantcing  a  foe  by  a  quiet 
stroke  of  liack-handed  satire,  cool  and  complete, 
is  purely  Disraelish  and  Timcsish.  His  staleli- 
ness  of  statement  is  after  the  same  school  His 
finished  periods  drop  from  his  lips  one  by  one, 
hot,  rapid,  rounded,  full.  He  adds  to  tl.is  hard 
finish  of  style  Uiat  good  British  ministerial  qual- 
ity, aptness  of  Scriptural  language.  Never 
have  we  heard  the  best  b'ncs  of  God  more  l  er- 
fectly  wrought  into  the  best  lines  of  man.  They 
were  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.*' 

His  first  sermon  liefore  the  General  Conference 
won  for  him,  with  universal  consent,  the  crown 
of  a  prince  among  puipit  orators.  As  a  speci- 
men of  his  st)-le  we  give  the  first  division  of 
til's  sermon.  His  text  was  2  Timothy  i,  7: 
"For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear, 
but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind." 

"It  is  said  that  flic  uiit'iilini;  ajTLCtion  of  the 
Savior,  for  those  whom  he  had  chosen  out  of 
the  world,  and  made  partakers  of  his  inner  love, 

that  having  loved  his  own  he  loved  them  to  ll>e 
end,  w.as  an  alTection  which  was  not  interrupted 
either  by  their  personal  unworthiness,  or  sin  or 
sorrow.  And  there  was  a  like  constancy  of  re- 
gard, in  imitation  of  liis  li\  !rijj  example,  \v!:Ii:!i 
seems  to  iiave  been  exhibited  by  the  apostles, 
and  the  Churches  which  they  founded,  toward 
men  whom  they  design.ited  .is  children  in  the 

I     faith.    With  an  affection,  fatherly  in  its  solici- 

j  tudc,  for  their  welfare,  and  undimmcd  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  Paul  watched  over  the  Churches, 

[  and  l)v  his  instruction  fortified  the  ynimjj  evan- 
gelist whom  he  had  inducted  into  his  holy  toil. 
Supremely  aoxious  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  he 
suffers  neither  sickness  nor  favors  to  hinder  his 
usefulness,  and  writes  this  cpis'lc  as  an  embas- 

j  &ador  in  Ixtnds.  Already  had  he  been  before 
the  bar  of  Nens  and  although  foraalcea  by  rec- 

I  reant  men,  l>rethrcn.  the  I.orcl  stor>d  Ly  liim 
and  delivered  him  out  of  tlie  mrjuth  of  the  lion  ; 


but  he  ts  as?!ured  that  a!!  t!an;rer  is  not  nvpr, 
and  distinctly  honored  him  with  the  foreshadow- 
ing of  martyrdom.  But  this  occasions  00  pang. 
It  will  be  liis  introduction  liomc.  It  v.ill  !'c  the 
fiery  chariot  in  which  he  will,  with  singing, 
cleave  the  sky. 

**How  sublime  his  attitude  as  be  stands,  Paul 
the  aged,  the  young  blasphemer  grown  into  the 
veteran  saint,  and  gazing  down  the  vista  of  the 
future,  the  apostolic  hero  stood  In  the  gales  of 

death,  and  listening  we  seem  to  hear  liim  say, 
*  I  am  now  ready  to  be  oflfcred,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.*  Departure!  for  what 
is  death  but  moving  from  one  room  into  another, 
for  'henceforth  there  is  laid  u)>  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  unto  me.'  Words  from  such 
lips,  at  such  a  time  as  tliis,  mus  have  'lecn  es- 
pecially valuable.  There  was  nothing  from  the 
coloring  of  fancy  that  might  tempt  to  an  um  i]  e 
^  judgment;  the  purpose  had  been  formed  from 
observation  and  rerlection,  his  earlier  Jewish 
prejudices  have  been  corrected,  the  lalse  lights 
have  waned,  the  mind  has  dearer  insight  and  a 
str  inycr  vision,  because  the  dcath-hour  projects 
the  light  of  the  invisible. 

"We  are  bound,  therefore,  reverently  to  pon- 
der on  the  words  which  we  have  read  as  the 
text,  because  they  are  the  expression  of  the 
apostle's  mature  judgment  as  to  the  value  and 
sacred  importance  of  Christianity,  for  none  was 
so  well  qualified  to  give  its  interpretation.  Its 
reasonable  service  had  cured  his  intemperate 
zeal ;  through  his  trials  he  proved  its  transform- 
ing power,  .and  now  he  had  special  revelations 
of  its  ;^r.:ni!e-ar,  that  h.id  proven  it  to  I  c  lofty 
and  divine.  Tlirough  all  circumstances  of  a 
long  life  he  had  not  varied  from  his  allegiance 
to  it,  and  now  it  is  his  soul's  strong  refuge, 
when  the  blasts  of  trouble  arc  beating  like  a 
storm  against  the  wall.  He  gives  US  his  im- 
pressions of  the  Christianity  he  had  loved  so 
well. 

"God  has  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear  but 
of  power.   The  great  wants  of  the  world  are 

the  same,  and  in  the  proportion  as  the  Church 
has  spiritual  force  is  she  sufficient  to  win  it  to 
Christ  The  same  disposition  must  be  ex- 
pressed that  Christ  presents  to  ns,  not  mere 
illusions  nor  morbid  manifestation,  but  in  the 
most  lovely  and  comely  forms  to  the  sight  of 
men. 

"I  propose  to  prove,  or,  rather,  to  trace,  *«•//<// 
is  Necessary  in  or  tier  to  have  the  energetic  ex- 
pression of  Christianity!  and  I  think  for  min- 
istry and  people,  and  all  together,  its  considera- 
tion wil!  not  be  without  its  present  profit  The 
.  exi>re>.siuii   of  Christianity,  as  it  is  brought 
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before  us  in  the  words  of  the  text,  is  proof  of  its 
preciousoess,  its  gentleness,  and  intelligence. 

Just  take  these  three  thinjjs  and  you  shall  liiul 
a  wliole  Gospel  in  them.  The  apostle's  iicijative 
for  and  his  first  affirmative  one,  are  really  ihe 
same.  For  \vc  have  not  the  spirit  of  fear,  but 
of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mwA. 
The  main  design  of  my  sermon  is  to  give  force 
to  the  exhortation  with  which  the  apostle  applies 
it:  '  15e  not  thou,  therefore,  ashamed  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord,  nor  of  mc  his  prisoner, 
but  be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the 
rj<j:-i.<c]."  Tlic  1  e!injiVil)r.ince  of  his  appearance 
before  the  tiibunal  of  Nero,  or  before  ronfi^ss- 
ors,  or  rods  of  lictors,  or  ax  of  the  executioner, 
these  did  not  deter  him,  but  with  a  calm  reliance 
that  draws  from  danger  its  own  su))port,  he 
went  forward.  The  worki's  old  idea  of  power, 
both  in  classical  and  pagan  times,  was  indicated 
with  physical  death,  or  brate  force.  Thus  in 
the  days  of  chivalry  men  were  the  sl.ivcs  of 
their  own  vices  and  passions,  and  possessed  of 
the  courage  which  could  be  purchased  for  a 
shilling  a  day.  There  is  a  significant  and  hum- 
bling lesson  of  mournful  feebleness  in  tlie  fable 
of  Hercules,  in  the  narrative  of  Samson  on  the 
hp  of  Delilah.  I  know  that  mighty  things  can 
be  wielded  by  mighty  minds;  I  know  tliat  ilic 
resolute  wiil  always  find  the  object  to  cru.sh  be- 
neath their  mighty  will  But  I  know  that  Chris- 
tianity is  abroad  among  the  nations,  molding 
them  and  will  continue  to  mold,  till  the  material 
energy  and  the  material  will  find  their  place  as 
the  world  grows  older  in  the  kDo\\  Iedgc  of  God. 
Men  will  forget  the  flatteries  of  tlic  ; 'gh,  when 
they  will  turn  in  disgust  from  the  cruel  power 
of  the  oppressor,  when  pride  shall  be  over- 
thrown on  its  pedestal,  and  the  libertine,  with 
his  chants  and  songs,  will  be  prostrate,  and  with 
all  their  kindred  wrongs,  will  take  their  place  in 
the  dust  Then  shall  the  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture be  more  full\  re  dized,  the  'iii,!iteous  shall 
be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.'  Worldly 
eminence  is  not,  therefore,  power.  True  power 
is  not  in  physical  strength,  or  mental  strength 
apart  from  moral  excellence.  It  is  found  only 
in  connection  witli  a  heart  that  has  virtuous 
courage  as  tlie  first  of  its  graces.  The  preacher 
who  does  not  preach  sniool!i  diiui^s  because  the 
people  desire  it,  who  is  undaunted  by  the  threats, 
who  makes  a  bold  stand  against  the  pride  of 
the  great ;  the  .struggling  tradesman  who  scorns 
the  adulterations  and  the  little  falsehoods,  and 
who,  at  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  his  best  cus- 
tomers, closes  his  shop  on  the  Lord's  day ;  they 
ha\  e  felt  and  do  manifest  tlie  spirit  of  true 
power. 

"God  does  not  give  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but 


of  power,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  there  are  _  1 
gathered  in  this  house  to-day  men  enough  who, 

if  clothed  with  power  from  on  high,  as  they 
might  and  should  be,  could  turn  the  world  up- 
side down.  Wliere  is  our  course?  O,  for  the 
race  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets.  Strong  men 

who  fc.ired  God,  ai.d  had  no  room  for  any  other 
fear  j  tliose  wiio  are  manifestly  baptized  from  on 
high^  and  who  give  every  power  to  the  service 
of  the  M.i-^lcr!  j 

"But  my  ideal  of  apostolic  character  is  not  ] 
perfect  yet   There  is  a  word,  which,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  word  to  express  what  should 
be  .still  ;\dricd  to  this  char.'.i-'.tr,  I  u;!!  use.  It 
is  nmfion,  tltc  spirit  of  power  of  Him  who  is 
the  source  of  all  power,  dwelling  in  each  icdi-  [ 
vidiird,  making  him  such  a  power  that  he  goes 
forth  to  conquer.    What  a  mysterious  jjower  is  i 
this!   It  is  not  t.-ilent,  for  the  untalented  often  | 
possess  It    It  is  not  science,  for  they  who  are 
guiltless  of  nil  science,  save  t!ie  science  of  sav- 
ing souls,  often  wield  it.    It  belongs  exclusively 
to  no  class  or  oondition,  but  it  is  God^s  secret 
which  he  whispers  to  the  cars  of  those  he  loves  ; 
it  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  God's  gift  of  love 
to  man.    It  is  the  spirit  of  power  which  God 
gave  to  Christians  in  the  early  ages,  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  his  triil'i  a^'a;:tst  !iarbaric  power, 
and  against  imperial  jM^wer,  and  to  overmatch  , 
the  statuesque  eloquence  of  Greece  and  to  over- 
throw  the  rights  of  p.i.;ani5m,  and  that  rr;  inst  I 
the  power  of  evil  iu  all  its  forms  his  truth  j 
might  cleave  its  onward  way.  | 

"This  was  the  power  that  kindled  the  smol- 
derinj;  embers  of  truth  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
broke  forth  in  the  flame  of  the  Reformaliou.  . 
This  power  God  confers  yet,  and  he  delights  to  | 
confer  it  njion  all  who  ask  it.    Error  pales  be- 
fore it,  and  the  feeblest  of  the  Gospel  heralds  I 
rises  into  the  strength  of  a  David,  and  David  1 
clothed  with  it,  stands  like  an  angel  In  the  iiglit 
of  the  sun.    God  waits  now  to  bestow  it,  for  his 
power  is  everlasting,  and  giving  dotli  not  im- 
poverish him.   All  our  power  comes  from  God. 
Kvery  thing  good  we  do  is  1}  hi.-,  .stren-th,  and 
clothed  with  this  Divine  power  we  may  do  all 
things.    Why  not,  tl.en,  seek  It  BOW?    Is  it  not 
strange  that  we  permit  this  treasure  of  power  to 
lie  idle  in  God's  hfinds  ?    What!  is  the  spirit  of  f 
power  waiting  in  God's  treasury  for  me — power 
to  win  souls  to  Christ,  power  to  relax  the  death- 
grasp  of  the  destroyer,  power  to  enthrone  the 
conscience  of  the  world  again,  as  the  viceroy  of 
the  Lord?   Is  all  this  waiting  for  me,  cond»- 
tioual  upon  my  earnest  prayer     &ithif  Shall  , 
\\e  not.  then,  enter  into  an  pnrnest  beseeching, 
such  as  we  have  never  known  before?   O,  for  , 
the  descent  of  this  power  upon  us,  that  we  and  ' 
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the  Nvorld  may  realize  titc  f-iTncss  of  the  glory 
and  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord!" 

From  the  pen  of  Rev.  T.  C.  Gatrdner  we 
append  the  full  ■  wing  very  just  and  appreciative 
analysis  of  Mr.  Punshon's  pulpit  oratory: 

Wbatfs  the  secret  of  his  power?  What  are 
the  qualities  of  hi.s  speaking  that  give  him  such 
a  hold  upon  the  altentirn.  tlic  admiration,  tlie 
cntlui^iiasin  of  his  hearers?  It  were  perhaps 
difScult  to  enumerate  all  his  excellencies,  and 
to  give  to  each  its  a]>propriate  place  an  l  s  t'lii-s. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  of  his  characteristics 
is  what  belongs  to  all  good  speakers — natural- 
ness. He  is  not  a  fine  orator  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  trained  for  public  performances 
according  to  the  rules  of  art.  He  is  a  natural, 
unaffected  man  to  I>egin  with,  and  he  is  a  nat- 
ural, unaffected  si)eakcr.  He  is  in  his  speech 
just  what  he  seems  to  be.  He  puts  on  no  airs, 
he  affects  no  display,  he  assumes  no  dignity,  he 
predicates  by  his  manner  HO  greatness. 

Tl)ere  is  no  sham,  no  make-believe  in  any 
tone,  or  look,  or  word,  or  gesture.  He  is  cspe* 
ciaily  free  from  the  mannerism  that  seems  to  be 
an  im])erccptible  inheritance  of  the  English 
Metl)o<Iist  pulpit.  He  gives  no  traces  of  mere 
scholastic  finish.  He  is  a  law  to  himself  as  is 
every  man  who  rises  to  any  power  in  oratory. 
As  a  preacher,  his  style  and  manner  recede 
from  the  English  and  approach  the  American 
model.  Eas}%  self-possessed,  even  self-forgetful, 
he  appears  quite  careless  as  to  the  attitudes 
and  proprieties  of  oratorical  address,  and  seems 
only  bent  on  doing  his  work.  Exclude  now 
whatever  is  awicward  or  ixitoiul,  except  a  fre- 
qirrnf  and  in';:.:nificant  moving  of  the  fccf.  and 
whicii  makes  you  feel  a  little  nervous,  and  in- 
cludes only  an  ordinary  amount  of  gesticulation, 
really  graceful  and  approjiriate,  and  you  have 
all  that  is  worthy  of  mention  as  to  his  manner 
of  speaking. 

Another  general  quality  in  Mr.  Punshon's 
preacliiiiL;  *>,  v.lrnt  mny  l  e  called  heartiness. 
He  is  a  man  of  deep  personal  convictions.  He 
has  more  than  ordinary  soul-power.  His  sensi- 
bilities, his  emotions  are  under  strict  control, 
and  you  feel  as  you  hear  him,  that  if  he  would 
lK)ur  them  out  more  freely  he  would  add  much 
to  his  power;  but  while  you  put  this  down  as 
one  of  ilis  deferfs,  you  never  think  for  a  moment 
that  there  is  not  real  genuine  feeling  in  his 
discourse.  Your  conviction  is,  now,  here  is  a 
realization  of  tl.c  tn-.th  of  the  old  s.iying,  that 
what  comes  from  the  heart  reaches  the  heart. 
There  may  be  nothing  great  in  what  this  man 
is  saying;  evidently  he  is  not  dealing  stVongly 
with  the  q:rc.Tt  principles  that  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  his  subiecf,  vet  he  is  iittt  rini;  what  is  as 


clear  as  an  intuition  to  I'.rs  oivn  mind,  and  what 
is  a  power  in  his  own  heart.  The  utterance  of 
inspiration  is  here  illustrated.  I  belitved^  there- 
fore have  I  spoken.  His  teaching  is  not  an 
o])inion,  it  is  not  a  dogma,  it  is  a  reality,  it  is  a 
life  within  his  own  personality. 

Then  as  to  the  matter  of  his  discourse.  Tt  is 
neither  too  high  for  the  m'i'litii.%j.  n  ir  t  >ri  \cw 
for  the  intellectual  and  educated  class  of  mind. 
His  discourse  sweeps  over  just  the  right  Icvr  1 
of  thought,  and  reaches  out  into  just  the  right 
plane  of  vision,  to  endow  it  u  ith  all  the  attributes 
that  can  make  it  iwpular.  .Should  he  go  up 
into  any  higher  heaven  of  investigation,  he 
would  not  take  the  pm]  !<•  v.ith  !:;m;  should  lie 
come  down  nearer  the  earth,  he  would  no  longer 
hold  the  attention  of  his  thinking  hearers.  And 
this  is  true  of  all  popular  discourse.  It  must 
be  reflective,  it  must  be  investigating,  it  must 
deal  with  solid  thoughts  and  principles,  but  it 
must  not  be  abstract;  it  must  not  be  transcend- 
ental, it  mnst  not  be  profnnnr?.  ^fr.  Priislii.irs 
preaching  is  full  of  well-related  thoughts,  it 
abounds  in  well-stated  principles,  it  is  especially 
rich  in  R  p[.U'rr  exposition,  it  is  thoroughlv 
evangelical,  it  fairly  sparkles  with  the  crystaliiza- 
tion  of  imaginative  power.  His  quotations  from 
poetry  and  Scripture  are  exceedingly  apt  and 
impressive.  Now  and  then  h-'  fruv  v  :is- 
if  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  so  that 
some  poetic  conception  streams  like  a  sunbeam 
titrough  the  heaven  of  your  soul. 

At  rare  intervals  he  indulges  his  fancy  in  a 
bcaulitul  reverie  .as  if  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing your  mind  out  into  the  world  of  supernal 
visions  whence  you  may  dcscrv  1'ie  fleeting 
nature  of  all  time-measured  forms  of  existence, 
as  in  the  following  quotation:  **Tbe  tired  son 
may  pause  upon  his  march,  and  the  light  may 
droop  upon  the  wing  that  is  weary,  and  there 
may  come  a  shadow  upon  the  youth  of  the 
ocean,'and  a  tremor  of  age  upon  the  everlasting 
!';M!s."'  I'  tt  in  an  instant  you  are  rccovrcd  inio 
the  rush  of  impassioned  argument  and  eloquence 
that  holds  your  attention  true  to  the  practical 
purpose  and  end  of  the  discourse.  A  main 
feature  in  his  pre.iching  is  a  marvelous  and 
hap])y  blending  of  the  various  elements  and 
qualities  of  instructive  speech,  a  proper  com- 
bination of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  of  the 
reflective  and  the  fanciful,  of  the  logical  and  the 
persuasive,  of  the  national  and  the  hortatory, 
of  the  deductive  and  intuitive,  of  material  imagery 
and  spiritual  truth.  As  you  carefully  survey 
with  a  philosophic  eye  the  discourse  to  which 
you  have  listened,  you  perceive  that  no  one 
quality  of  good  preaching  stands  out  distinct- 
ively in  bold  relief  from  all  the  rest,  be  it 
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exposition,  or  argument,  or  imagery,  and  you  rest 
in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  fine  baUnce  of 
all  the  powers  of  effective  teadiing  that  secured 

your  attention  nnd  enlisted  your  feelings,  and 
sustained  your  interest,  and  fairly  charmed  your 
soul  to  the  end.  And  this  discloses  the  perfec- 
tion of  religious  teaching  and  pulpit  discourse, 
and  solves  the  problem  why  so  few  compnr.i- 
tivcly  attain  to  popular  eminence  in  the  pulpit. 
It  is  ss  difficult  in  the  world  of  thought  and 
speech  as  it  is  in  the  worh!  of  pnlittrni  ideas  to 
maintain  the  I>alance  of  power.  Were  we  to 
state  critically  the  deftcts  in  Mr.  Punshon's 
preaching  we  should  venture  the  opinion  that 
sometimes  the  thoncrht  is  hardly  equal  to  the 
language,  lliat  the  foundations  of  argument  are 
a  little  too  wealc  Ibr  the  superstnictore  reposing 
fip-m  tliem,  that  the  exuberance  of  sentiment 
at  times  nearly  overflows  the  reflective  elements, 
and  that  the  second  portion  of  the  discounte 
does  not  equal  the  first  in  strength,  tli  u  tlse 
cumulniive  power  does  not  widen  and  deepen 
tlie  channel  to  the  close,  and  tliat  the  peroration 
is  scarcely  a  fitting  crown  to  the  whole  effort 
Shoiil:!  ttiis  criticism  T'c  iinsupptirti-fl  !iy  tlic 
popular  verdict,  we  are  quite  sure  it  will  com- 
mand the  assent  of  the  phitosophical  hearer. 

The  greatest  of  all  excellencies  in  preaching 
belongs  to  Mr.  Pin.slion;  namely,  the  divine 
element  of  a  sublimated  religious  life  and  ex- 
perience. The  very  sweetest  spirit  of  religion 
lives,  and  moves,  and  r<.i<;tis,  aiul  rt  joices  in 
his  discourse.  No  bidn^^  sarcasm  can  live  in 
the  atmosphere  of  his  pul])it  teachings,  no  bit- 
terness of  expression  escapes  his  lips,  no  dog- 
malic  utterances  find  any  place  in  tlte  whole 
sphere  of  his  exhibitions  of  revealed  truth,  the 
controversial  element  is  quite  eliminated,  and 
denominational  prejudices  never  m:ir  the  har- 
monies of  his  strains  of  solemn  spiritual  thought. 
There  is  fervent  charity,  there  is  tender  senti- 
ment, there  is  pious  affection,  but  abo\T  all 
there  is  a  heavenly  spirit  in  his  preaching. 
Granting  the  doctrine  of  supernatural  influence, 
and  you  must  confess  that  he  preaches ''with 
the  Holy  Ghost  sent  tlov.n  ftoni  heaven."  This 
diviue  element  in  his  preaching  is  not  very 
demonstrative,  it  does  not  flow  into  a  wave  of 
excitement  sweeping  in  amazing  power  over  the 
wliolc  au  llcnce,  it  is  of  the  calmer  and  gentler 
type,  still  it  is  there  to  give  tone  and  direction 
and  effect  to  his  discourse.  It  seems  to  lie 
back  of  his  jiower.s  and  resources,  and  to  move 
tliem  out  to  effort,  rather  than  to  Ic.id  tl-.cni,  as 
in  the  instance  of  many  effective  prcacl.crs,  with 
the  field  of  exciting  action  and  demnnstrativc 
j)crformance.  Thfre  is  jl goodness  in  his  preach- 
ings a  real  spiriluaiiiy,  that  may  be  /»7a  iu.<;t  a-? 


tlie  Idve  <if  C,m\  mny  lie  te!(  in  the  heart,  though 
no  langu.nge  may  fully  express  its  sublime 
reality.  You  must  make  a  distinction  in  your 
j',i<:li;nx'nt  of  preaching  Vief'.vcen  spiritual  power 
on  the  one  hand,  and  all  Other  types  and  exer- 
cises of  )x>wer  on  the  other.  Put  the  power  of 
intellect,  of  calm  thought,  of  real  argument,  of 
r.ititin.il  invesli^^r^tion,  of  JrTt!h-li;^h!ed  rcnson, 
of  oratorical  expre.ssion,  of  the  bev»itcheries  of 
fancy  and  all  beautiful  imagery  into  one  side  of 
the  scale,  and  tl  en  what  may  aj)propriatLly  !>e 
called  divine  spiritual  power  into  the  oUier,  and 
so  far  as  real  Gospel  ministrations  are  concerned 
it  outweighs  the  whole.  Deem  it  mystical  if 
\'oii  jiliMSt'.  l)ut  it  is  tliis  l1»nt  rests  upon  the 
soui  of  the  prcaciier  as  the  burden  of  the  Lord, 
that  gives  (almest  outflow  to  his  deep  convic- 
tions of  truth,  that  melts  his  fer!In;;s  and  affec- 
tions into  the  flow  of  speech,  that  heaves  the 
breast  with  purest  emotion,  that  illumes  the 
eye  and  glows  in  the  countenance,  that  palpi- 
tates in  the  utterance,  that  trcmldrs  upon  t!ie 
lips  of  eloquence,  that  inspires  titc  witole  man, 
and  intensifies  his  message  of  love  and  mercy 
to  his  fellow-men.  Without  it  you  may  think, 
and  reflect,  and  muse,  and  moralize,  and  lecture, 
but  witlwot  its  warning  and  sanctifying  agency, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  you  can  not 
preach. 

Mr.  Punshon  has  tliis  prime  element  of  power 
in  his  preaching,  and  yet  not  in  its  fullest  degree. 

Ask  you,  why  ?  Dm.' llcss  f  ir  i'le  reason  tliat 
his  sermons  are  carefully  written  and  committed 
to  memory.  An  observing  hearer  can  not  be 
mistaken  in  this,  for  tli-.  rc  are  many  tilings  th.it 
make  it  obvious.  There  is  now  and  tlicn  a 
hesitation  as  to  the  word  or  expression  he  shall 
use  next,  giving  the  unpleasant  ah  tone  to  his 
voice,  and  this  comes  in  so  paragra]>liically  I'lat 
you  can  but  ascribe  it  to  Uie  recelUciiKg  action 
of  tlie  mind.  The  peculiar  gesture  of  jxissir  - 
the  hand  over  the  eye  and  forehead  suggests 
the  same  ide.a.  The  restlessness  of  the  fet  r, 
that  seem  quite  unwilling  to  remain  firmly 
placed  in  proper  postures  of  support  to  the 
whole  l>ody,  to  l»e  changed  in  i)Osition  only  by 
the  self-acting  laws  of  nature,  indicate  al^o  to 
a  detective  eye  a  mechanical  action  of  the  mind. 
But,  beyond  all  tliis,  the  regiil.ir  and  clock- 
working  anion  of  tlie  feelings  and  emotions, 
and  the  restrained  movement  of  the  sensii^iliiics 
of  the  m.in,  demonstrates  his  memoriter  preach- 
ing beyond  dotd>t.  Spe.ikiug  with  such  r.ii)iility, 
along  with  so  lildc  elTort,  as  if  bv  the  ever- 
operative  agency  of  .steam,  his  voice,  the  mean- 
while, SO  unvaried  in  tone  and  circumscribed 
in  range,  you  cati  not  help  wondering  why  his 
powerful  sen.si'.nlitics  do  not  rush  out  .md  sweep 
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liis  climaxes  as  witli  win^s  of  majrsty.  .md  you 
become  even  impatient  to  sec  Jordan  overflow 
his  banks.  Yon  feel  sure  that  the  divine  influ- 
ence and  unction  would  titus  manifest  their 
presence,  and  mialit  were  there  not  some  invis- 
ible liinderance,  were  tliey  not  held  in  abeyance 
by  aome  mechanical  force.  The  coatinuoos 
action  of  memory  tn  the  delivery  of  the  sennon 
explains  the  phenomenon. 

Now,  here  is  loss  of  ml  apiritaal  power. 
There  may  be  a  real  advantage  in  the  method. 
You  are  fortified  a_;ninst  surprise  and  failure. 
There  may  be  great  mechanical  excellence.  At 
times  you  may  ride  pleasantly,  even  grandly 
in  your  chariot  of  thought,  p  iyin^;  nn  attention 
to  the  whole  panorama  of  scene  and  circum- 
stance, but  you  arc  frequently  conscious  of  self- 
imposed  restiTiiiU  tltat  really  impairs  the  energy 
of  the  soul  and  the  influence  of  ymir  message. 
You  may  have  abundance  of  nervous  excite- 
ment, which  may  in  time  threaten  your  very  life, 
and  you  may  also  at  times  great1>  exrt  l  your- 
self in  the  earnest  ministries  of  truth,  but  you 
arc  always  in  danger  of  repressing  the  energies 
of  the  blessed  Spirit  within  yon. 

Wf  trust  a  wirier  and  even  fH'andcr  mission 
of  usefulness  awaits  Mr.  Funshon  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 


ENGLISH  BOYS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TI.ME. 


DOUBTLESS  it  came  of  the  Saxon  stndc 
of  customs  that  the  training  of  boys  in 
early  England  took  tlie  general  form  of  appren- 
ticeship ;  the  main  feature  of  which  was,  that 
lads  grew  up  away  from  home,  and,  as  fiir  as 
possible,  in  families  of  somewhat  better  stand- 
ing than  their  own.  Boys  of  humble  birth  ofken 
remained  at  home  I'r'.rnini.''  the  l-.andicr ifr  of 
tlieir  fathers;  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  in 
well-born  families  the  sons  were  often  educated 
at  home.  But  still  the  notion  entertained  about 
education  w.is  that  of  sending  tlic  !.i  I  into  some 
family  where  he  might  learn  to  serve  and  acquire 
such  accomplishments  as  befitted  his  calling  or 
rank.  To  place  him  in  a  family  of  better  birth 
tl\an  his  own  was  to  open  the  way  to  his  .ad- 
vancement ihrougli  the  superior  training  he 
would  receive,  and  the  acquaintances  he  would 

form. 

Several  other  ideas  entered  into  this  system. 
The  boy  was  more  easily  disciplined  away  from 
home;  the  restraint  of  authority,  freed  from  the 
cryntrol  of  affection,  was  likely  to  l>e  a  better 
t'lieck  on  wild  blood  than  home  influence ;  and 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  was  saved  in  tlie  sar.^c 
way,  as  parents  even  now  get  rid  of  thdr  wild, 


hum.xn  colts.  The  autlior  of  the  Italian  "Rela- 
tion of  England"  mentions  that  boys  put  out 
for  rearing  were  fed  on  coarse  fare,  whereas  if 
they  had  been  kept  at  home  tlicy  must  needs 
have  enten  sncli  food  ,\s  their  parents.  rrol>,iMy 
the  coarse  fare  was  best  for  the  boys,  whatever 
motive  led  to  this  part  of  the  system. 

Tile  subjects  upon  which  a  boy  was  expected 
to  study  and  practice  were,  in  very  early  times, 
such  as  are  now  left  out  alto;;>'tlier,  or  treated 
as  extras.  These  were  merely  exercises,  man- 
ners, and  cotirtesy,  music  and  singing,  knowledge 
of  the  order  of  preceiiency  of  rauks  and  ability 
to  carve.   These  things  were  best  teamed  in  a 

iioiisfbold  where  a  discipline  more  milit.iry  lb. in 
domestic  prevailed,  Reading,  writing,  gram- 
mar, were  subordinate  matters  lo  which  those 
who  studied  accomplishments  gave  (at  a  hing 
time  but  little  attention. 

Mr.  Fumivall,  the  charming  editor  of  the 
*'Babus  Boke.**  etc.,  expresses  the  opinion  that 

educati  on  in  F.nt^l.inf!  traveled  up  from  tlie 
middle  and  lower  ranks  rather  than  down  from 
the  higher.  The  classes  who  studied  the  graces 
of  society  did  not  betake  themselves  to  solid 
learning  till  the  sons  of  the  poor  educated  hy 
priests  jostled  tliem  on  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
The  poor  man's  oomrse  of  study  became  in  time 
that  of  the  rich  man ;  when  geometry  got  into 
the  course  there  ceased  to  be  a  royal  road  to 
learning.  But  unfortunately  this  was  hardly 
come  alx>ut,  till  the  rich  began  that  pillaging  of 
]ionr  l  ov's  rights  wliieli  lias  now  shut  those  for 
whoiTi  they  were  given  out  of  the  munillccut 
endowments  of  the  schools  of  England. 

Tlie  founder  of  the.se  endowments  pnn'ided 
for  the  education  and  boone  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  jvjor  lads.  But  the  election  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  of  those  who  desired  liic 
favor  of  the  ricli,  and  these  gave  the  places  to 
wealthy  lads.  The  complaint  of  the  poor  could 
not  be  heard ;  perhaps  it  was  not  often  made, 
for  in  a  land  of  privilege  the  poor  are  ke])t  in 
ignorance  of  the  blessings  of  education.  Ti>is 
is  one  of  the  wrongs  which  democratic  England 
ought  to  make  haste  to  set  right. 

T!ie  sons  of  the  English  nobility  were  ell^  rly 
educated  during  the  twelfth,  lliirtecnth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  in  the  houses  of  other  nobles, 
especially  in  those  of  the  cliaiRellors  nf  the 
kings.  IJecket  brought  up  numbers  of  these 
young  nobles,  and  the  king's  son  was  also 
intrusted  to  bis  care.  Longchamps,  the  Bishop 
of  Ely.  Chancellor  lo  Richr\rd  Lionheart,  kept 
these  noble  lads  in  good  discipline.  Roger  dc 
Hoveden  says: 

"All  the  sons  of  the  nobles  acted  as  his 
servants,  with  downcast  looks,  nor  dare  they  to 
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look  upward  toward  the  heaven  rinless  it  so 
happened  that  they  were  addressing  him ;  and  if 
(hey  attended  to  any  thing  else  they  were  pricked 
with  a  t,^o:u!,  which  their  Inrd  held  in  liis  hand, 
fully  mindful  of  his  grandfatlicr  of  pious  mem- 
ory, who  being  of  servile  condition  in  the  dis- 
trict of  beauvais,  had  for  his  occupation  to 
guide  the  plow  and  whip  viji  tlie  oxen  ;  and  who 
at  length,  to  gain  his  lii^erty,  tied  to  the  Nor- 
man territoiy." 

Robert  Grostead,  Eisliop  of  LitKohi — who 
died  1253 — ^kept  the  sons  of  nobles  at  his  paiace, 
where  tliey  served  him  m  his  pages,  receiving 
a  very  excellent  training  for  the  times. 

Sir  Thomas  ^^c•rc  erew  up  in  the  house  of 
Cardinal  Morton,  serving  as  a  sort  of  waiting- 
man  to  his  master.  Wolsey  had  "wards  who 
paid  for  their  hoard  and  educaiion,"  and  titese 
wards  were  of  tlie  highest  nobility. 

In  the  household  of  the  Earl  of  Northtimber- 
land  were  "young  gentlenen  of  th«ir  fiyndes 
fyiKliiii,'."  kept  there  to  learn  manners. 

Mr.  1-urnivali  gives  oAer  instances.  Roger 
Ascham  was  similariy  brottght  up.  That  the 
tradespeople  imitated  the  nobiii^  in  this  Cus- 
tom is  well-established. 

The  amount  of  education,  outside  of  accom- 
plishments which  these  boys  received,  varied 
with  the  3q:e.  Probably  it  did  not  at  first 
include  the  ability  to  read,  but  in  time  it  came 
to  em1}race  what  we  should  call  a  common 
school  educaiion.  with  a  spice  of  Latin.  Prof. 
Brewer  says  the  reason  why  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  was,  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  tipper  classes.  It  is  disputed 
whether  a  gentleman  was  expected  to  be  able 
to  write  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Fumi- 
I  vail  thinks  that  hv  the  cnil  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury  gentlemen  could  read  and  write  freely. 

Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  noble  in  Henry  llie  Eighth's  COUTt  able  to 
speak  French  well  enough  to  be  sent  abroad  on 
an  embassy.  The  learning  of  the  country  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  monasteries  or  priests* 
houses. 

The  system  of  education  in  the  houselwlds 
of  priests  was  not  greatly  different  in  theory 
from  that  of  thf  lordly  mansion.  The  cuhnrr 
was  of  a  more  brainy  sort;  Latin  took  prece- 
dence of  manners,  though  the  latter  was  not 
neglected.  Noblemen  placed  their  sons  with 
priest.'*  when  they  desired  for  them  a  thorough 
mental  discipline — with  a  nobleman's  family 
when  they  chiefly  desired  outside  |x>lish. 

The  licads  of  monasteries  took  into  their 
bouses  the  sons  of  the  ncij^hboring  gentry. 


I  Richard  Pace  tells  us  that  he  ^cvf  up  in  the  | 
house  of  Thomas  Langs  ton,  Bishop  of  Wis-  { 
Chester,  among  other  boys,  and  that  die  prelate 
"was  vastly dcHc^hted  to  hear  the  .scholars  repeat 
to  him  at  night  the  lessons  given  them  by  the  , 
teachers  during  the  day."  Pan  adds:   In  this  I 
competition  he  who  bad  borne  himself  notably  I 
went  away  with  a  present  of  something  suitable  j 
tu  his  cliaracter,  and  with  commendation  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  refined  language;  for  that  | 
excellent  <:ovLriior  had  ever  in  his  mouth  the 
maxim  lliat  merit  grows  with  praise" — a  maxim 
too  much  neglected  by  us  modem  teachers. 

The  abuses  of  Green's  words  in  Elizabeth's 
time  provoked  from  Sir  Nirdiola"?  Bacon — father 
of  tl)e  great  Bacon — this  sharp  statement,  prov- 
ing that  the  son  came  honestly  by  his  mastery 
over  English:  "The  chiefe  ihinge  and  mobt  of  I 
price,  in  wordeship^  is  the  wordes  mynde ;  the 
next  to  that^  his  Iwdie;  the  last  and  meaneste, 
his  lande.  Nowe  hitherto  the  chiefe  care  of 
govemaunce  Iiatli  bin  10  (he  lande.  being  the 
meaneste;  and  to  the  bodie,  being  the  better,  1 
very  small ;  but  to  the  mynde,  being  the  best, 

none  at  all.  which  methinkes  is  playncl/ tO  sett 

the  carte  before  the  horse." 

In  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  Bacon  for  the 
education  of  wards,  he  prescril)es  two  hours' 

daily  study  of  nuislc.  It  is  curious  tliat  this 
science  has  fallen  clean  out  of  the  coiiegc  tur- 
ricutum,  where  it  once  held  so  prominent  a 
])lace.  One  nrght  add  that  it  is  more  strange 
that  pounding  pianos  has  come  to  be  synony- 
mous with  studying  mu.sic,  and  that  boys  are 
not  even  taught  so  much  as  the  first  rudiments 
of  music  in  onr  sclionls.  In  tiic  time  of  wiucli 
we  write  music  seems  to  have  ranked  after 
Latin — still  the  langusge  of  literature — ^in  the 
best  sclioiils. 

The  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxibrd 
were  mostly  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the  poor 
up  to  the  Reformation.   The  cost  of  supporting  i 
l:n\s  .n;  tollecfc  was  small,  and  wealfliv  men 
took  pride  in  iieiping  trie  promising  lads.  .Many 
of  these  scholars  must  have  been  very  poor, 
and  they  often  begged  from  door  to  d«i  r.    S  r 
j  Thomas  More  speaks  of  this  as  tliougli  ii  were 
]  proverbial:  "Then  may  wee  yet,  like  poorc 
I  schol.irsof  Oxford,  go  a  l)Cgging  with  our  bae^^is 
I  and  wallets,  and  sing  Saive  rtgina  at  rich  men's 
dorcs."  i 

In  I3I4  the  town  of  Oxford  agreed  to  pay 
"fifty-two  shillings  yearly  for  the  use  of  i>oor 
scbohnrs,  and  to  give  one  hundred  of  them  a 
meal  of  bread,  ale,  and  pottage,  with  one  larj;e 
dish  of  flesh  or  fish  every  St.  Nicholas  d.ay." 
Mr.  Fuiiiival!  attcniijls  *o  eNtiir.ate  tlie  cost  of 
keeping  a  boy  at  Uxlurd,  iu  1463,  Irons  a  passage 
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in  the  Paston  letters.  The  attempt  is  not  alto- 
gether successful,  but  leaves  the  impres&ioa  that 
Oxford  was  even  then  more  expensive  than  our 
American  oollcges.  Young  Paston's  bills  are 
footed  up  to  whnt  wnnld  be  equivalent  tO  auc 
hundred  dollars  of  our  money. 

Doubtless  a  great  nuuiy  students  were  sub- 
sisted and  taught  for  a  much  smaller  sum.  The 
tutor  system  always  made  education  expensive 
fur  those  who  paid  their  way.  Roger  Bacon, 
who  died  in  1248,  speaks  of  a  young  fellow  who 
cime  to  him  aged  fifteen,  not  liaviiit;  where- 
withal to  live,  or  finding  proper  masters,  "be- 
cause he  was  obliged  to  serve  those  who  gave 
him  necessaries,  duriiii;  two  years  found  no  one 
to  teach  him  a  word  of  the  things  he  learned." 
This  must  have  been  something  like  our  system 
of  working  for  board.  The  social  expenses 
which  so  readily  prpw  rank  on  coll<*:::c  soi]  had 
%"ery  early  become  oppressive,  and  in  lime 
helped  to  crowd  out  the  poor  Iwys.  In  the 
I'aston  letters  we  find  mention  nf  a  custom  that 
a  man  made  a  bachelor  should  give  a  feast. 
There  is  a  striking  mingling  of  disappointment 
and  piety  in  this  allusion:  "I  was  promised 
venison  a<jninst  my  fc.ist  by  my  I.ady  Hnrcourt, 
and  of  another  person  too,  but  I  was  deceived 
of  both ;  but  my  guests  hdd  them  pleased  of 
such  meat  as  they  had,  blessed  be  God  !"  This 
was  in  1478.  This  lad  seems  to  have  had  as 
much  trouble  to  keep  in  money  as  boys  do  in 
these  da3rs.  He  borrowed  of  his  feUow-pupils, 
and  v.-rotc  tir-cntly  lor  money,  AS  bOys  Still  do, 
at  school  or  elsewhere. 

It  seems  that  royalty  was  a  burden  even  to  its 
schoolmates  ;  for  young  Paston  wrote  for  money 
to  spend  on  the  degree  of  the  Queen's  brother. 
In  fact,  when  royalty  went  into  the  universities, 
the  sons  of  yeomen  went  out  of  them.  By 
♦"^ueen  Eliza^'-tli's  time  the  clian^jp  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  blood  was  pretty  well  completed. 
Gentlemen's  sons,  or  those  who  afiected  to  be 
such,  became  the  possessors  of  the  privileges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

There  is  at  least  one  bright  spot  is  this  pic- 
ture. The  noble  fiunilies  felt  bound  to  educate 
their  sons,  .and  English  wealth  malics  obeisance 
to  culture.  There  is  some  danger  that  Ameri- 
can wealth  may  rather  imitate  the  early  English 
systcn^  and  content  itself  with  manners  and  ex- 
pensive tastes. 

It  rarely  happened  in  the  early  times  titat  the 
son  of  a  nobleman  distinguislied  himself  We 
r,(  c;I  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  evidence,  for  no 
opportunity  to  praise  a  well-born  boy  was  ever 
lost  Scholarship  involves  so  much  hard  work, 
that  a  man  seldom  excels  in  it  without  the  whip 
and  spur  of  the  strongest  motives. 


John  Awdelay,  the  blind  poet  of  Hogleman 

Mon.astery.  in  the  fourteentli  century,  sinL;s  of 

the  abuse  ol  euuuwments  meant  for  the  poor: 

**  Ninr  if  «  poor  aMM  wt  hn  Ma  to  (MM  le  Men, 
Both*  the  Mer  and  the  modcr  hjntdiyd  ihey  achiitl  ba : 
And  if  thoc  liit'e  a  beite^,  it  Mhall  bee<'^  >  ("Ic : 
To  a  cicrke  of  kcchyn,  one  into  (he  chaneci^ 
Cltrkfs  tliat  li.ive  cunyii^ 
Thai  m.!'.  cl-i  vauaiyri| 
WiUiout  jyniouy." 

The  fo1k>wing  passage  from  Whltgift— 1589— 
gives  a  good  deal  of  insight  into  the  process  of 
"scrowging  poor  people  out  of  the  endow- 
ments." 

*'At  this  present  of  one  sort  and  other  there 

arc  alioiit  three  thousand  students  nourished  in 
them  both  [universities]  as  by  a  late  service  it 
manifestly  appeared.  Tliey  [the  colleges  at  the 
universities]  were  created  by  their  founders  at 
the  first,  onclic  for  pore  men's  sons,  whiise  p.-\r- 
ents  were  not  able  to  bring  them  up  unto  learn- 
ing; but  now  they  have  the  least  benefit  of 
them,  liy  reason  tlie  ricli  do  so  incroch  on  ihcm. 
And  so  larre  bath  this  inconvenience  spread 
itself  that  it  is  bi  my  time  a  hard  matter  fur  a 
]>orc  man's  child  to  come  by  a  fellowship,  though 
he  be  never  so  pond  a  scholer  and  ^vo^thie  of 
that  nome.  Sucii  packing  also  is  used  at  elec- 
tions that  not  he  which  best  deserveth,  but  he 
that  hath  most  friends,  though  he  be  the  worst 
scholar,  is  alwaies  surest  to  speed;  which  will 
turn  in  the  end  to  tlie  overthrow  of  learnir.g. 
That  some  gentlemen  also,  whose  friends  have 
been  iii  past  limes  benefactors  to  certain  of 
these  houses  [colleges]  do  intrude  into  the 
position  of  their  estates,  without  all  respect  of 
order  or  statutes  devised  hy  the  founders,  onelie 
thereby  to  place  whome  they  think  goo<l — and 
not  without  some  hope  of  gaine — tlie  case  is 
too  evitknt,  and  their  attempt  would  soon  take 
place,  if  their  superiors  did  not  provide  to  bridle 
their  endevors. 

*'In  some  grammar  schools  likewise  which 
send  scholars  to  these  universities,  it  is  lament- 
able to  see  what  briberic  is  used ;  for  yer  the 
scholer  can  be  preferred  such  briberie  is  made, 
that  pore  men's  children  are  commonly  shut  out, 
and  the  riclu  r  sort  received — who  in  limes  past 
thought  it  dishonor  to  live,  as  it  were,  upon 
.limes — and  yet  being  placed,  most  of  them 
studie  little  other  than  histories,  tables,  dice, 
and  trifles,  as  men  that  male.'  not  tlieir  Yw'.-.vj:, 
by  llieir  studie  liie  end  of  liicir  purposes,  wiiicii 
is  a  lamentable  bearing.  Besides  their  being 
for  the  most  part  cither  ::ent!cmt  n,  nr  ri  !i  nu  i;'s 
sons,  they  oft  bring  the  universities  into  much 
slander.  For  standing  upon  their  reputation 
and  libertie,  they  rufHe  and  roist  it  out,  exceed* 
ing  in  apporcU  and  hauling  riotous  componie— 
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which  draweth  tliem  from  their  books  into  an- 
other trade.  And  for  excuse,  vvhea  t]iey  are 
charged  with  breach  of  all  good  order,  tbioke  it 

sufficient  to  saie  that  they  be  gentlemen  which 
grieveth  maoie  not  a  little." 

The  monastic  schools  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  system  of  instraciion  of  wealthy  men's 

son<;  of  the  governors  of  the  monasteries.  The 

j  monastic  school  of  early  times  was  a  simple  ex- 
pansion of  choir  practice.  Every  church,  ab* 
\<L-y.  iH'inry,  or  monastery  had  its  pnMic  worship 
<in<l  its  need  of  lads  to  assist  in  the  service  as 
singers,  etc.  From  time  immemorial  these  lads 
were  taught  to  sing  by  some  member  of  the  fra- 
tcrnitv,  and  vcrv  mtnrnl'v  otlier  tlilni«. — nt  first 

I  grammar — were  added  to  the  music.  The  mon- 
asteries recruited  their  members  from  poor  peo- 
ple's sons  of  their  neighborhoods,  and  with 
these  lads  destined  for  the  Church  were  asso- 
ciated their  young  companions  in  a  sort  of  day 
school.  This  school  was  an  excellent  recruiting 
ground,  and  was  fostered  with  interested  care. 

The  famous  cathedral  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  some  of  them  presided  over  by  the  most 
learned  ecclesiastics  of  the  times,  taught  only  I 

I    tliosc  things  which  qaalified  men  for  the  priest- 

I  hood. 

The  monasUc  schools  expanded  into  two  dis- 

j     tinct  brr\nc^i:>s — the  common  school  for  the  poor 
j    of  the  parish,  and  the  divinity  school.    It  may 
j    be  doubted  whether  the  college  grew  out  of  that 
I     system  ;  it  is  liistorically  related  to  the  "board- 
ing-out" system  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of 
this  article.   The  parish  school  retains  to  this 
day  its  connection  with  the  Church.   Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  thnt  nil  our  magnificent  system  of 
common  schools  took  its  rise  in  the  singing  les- 
sons of  the  old  English  Churches. 

The  monastic  schools  educated  in  the  rudi- 
ments many  who  afterward  distinguished  them- 
selves, usually,  if  not  always,  the  sons  of  poor 
persons.  The  i>oet  Lyilgate  may  be  mentioned, 
j  He  gives  in  l>is  '•Tesinmer.t"  an  account  of  his 
school  life,  which  makes  him  out  a  good-fur- 
nothing  pupil.  He  came  to  school  late,  chat- 
tered, lied,  made  faces  nt  his  masters,  stole  ap- 
ples and  gra])es,  sliammed  illness,  played  tricks 
I  on  honest  jicople,  and  got  about  as  much  flog- 
ging as  he  deserved  for  all  these  ilt-behavings. 
Tiic  school  mu';t  h.v^  hr^n  a  common  school, 
attended  by  the  poor  boys  of  the  parish ;  the 
rich  boys  prol):>bly  being  in  the  houses  of  pre- 
lates or  noblemen  under  a  much  stricter  dia-. 
cipline. 

Unfriendly  legislation  helped  to  keep  the 
farmers*  boys  in  their  places.   In  1388  it  was 

'  enacted  that  "he  or  she  winrh  iiscr^  to  labor  at 
j     the  plow  and  cart,  or  (■•  ir  r  1  ilior  or  service  of 


hu'sbandry,  //Y/  t/u[v  he  of  fitc  a^e  of  txvelve year^, 
that  from  thenceforth  they  shall  abuie  at  the 
sapu  tabor,  without  being  put  to  any  mystery  or 
handicraft."    Any  bond  of  apprenticeship  in  I 
violation  of  this  statute  was  declared  void.  An- 
other statute  made  in  1405  repeats  the  above 
and  adds  some  reasons,  chief  of  which  is  that  j 
the  ]>ractice  of  binding  out  farmers'  children  to 
trades  has  created  a  great  scarcity  of  laborers. 
« j»  ikat  the  gmiltmm  and  ^htr  people  of  the 
ri-ati'i  f't-  i^reatly  imptnu-rishcJ^^    Therefore  it 
was  enacted  further  that  no  farm  laborer  should 
put  his  son  or  daughter  out  to  learn  any  craft  , 
unless  he  have  "home  or  rent  of  the  value  of  I 
twenty  shillinq^s  by  the  year  at  least."  ' 

Mr.  Furnivall  unearthed  this  precious  legis- 
lation in  his  search  for  matter  to  prebce  his 
"  Ral'Ies  r.r^oV  etc.,  and  comments  In  a  charac* 
teristic  way : 

"They  [these  statutes]  made  me  wonder  less 
at  the  enei]gy  with  which  some  people  are  now 
striving  to  erect  'b.irriers  against  deniocrarv.' 
to  prevent  Uie  return  matcii  for  the  old  game  . 
coming  off.   However  improx'ing,  and  however 
justly  retributive,  future  legislation  for  the  rich  \ 
by  the  poor  in  the  spirit  of  past  legislation  for 
the  poor  by  the  rich  might  be,  it  could  hardly  be 
considered  pleasant  and  is  surely  worth  putting 
up  the  true  barrier  against,  one  of  education  in 
each  poor  man's  mind.   He  who  Americanizes 
us  thus  far  will  be  the  greatest  benefiictor  En- 
gland has  had  for  .■^ome  ages.    These  statutes 
also  made  me  think  how  the  old  spirit  still  lin- 
gers in  England,  how  a  friend  of  my  own  was 
curate  in  a  Surrey  village  where  the  kind-hearted  1 
squire  would  allow  none  of  the  R's  but  Reading  j 
to  be  taught  in  his  school;  how  another  clcrg)-  j 
man  lately  reported  his  Farmers'  meeting  on  \ 
the  school  question  :  Re.iding  and  writing  mi_£;lu 
be  taught,  but  arithmetic  not;  the  boys  would 
be  getting  to  know  too  miu:h  about  wages,  and  j 
that  would  be  troublesome;  how,  lastly,  our 
gangs  of  children  workin:;:  nn  nnr  eastern  coun- 
ties farms,  and  our  bird-keeping  boys  of  the  ! 
whole  South  can  almost  match  the  children  of  | 
the  .agricultut^.l  laborer  of  1388." 

The  amount  of  time  daily  spent  over  school-  ' 
work  in  early  England  would  astonish  our  mod-  | 
em  school  boys.    IJrinsley's  account  of  matters 
in  1612  .sets  frrtli  tlint  school  began  at  6,  A.  .M., 
with  exercises  prepared  over  night,  and  continue 
till  half-past  5,  P.  M. — ten  hours  and  a  half— with  1 
three  intermissions  of  "a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more."    Not  nnich  more  we  infrr  fr'im  the  rest     ,  [ 
of  the  statement.    This,  together  with  "tiie  ' 
present  correction  used  fiir  terror,"  must  have 
made  a  stiff  day  of  it.    But  it  is  lurd  to  satisfy 
every  body,  and  there  were  croakers  in  those 
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days  who  "reproached  the  schools,  thinking  that 
they  do  noltiing  but  play!"  And  this  work  was 
kept  up  six  days  in  the  week  except  '*onc  part 
of  an  afternoon  for  recreation.'* 

Th"  dirrction';  for  t!'.e  mnimers  of  Inds  were 
very  minute;  those  for  personal  cIcanUness  not 
less  so.  The  poems  edited  by  Mr.  Fumivall 
Ic.-ive  the  impression  that  the  boys  were  dirty, 
ill-mannered  gawks,  who  were  civilized  and 
Christianized  by  water.  It  must  h.ivc  been  a 
dirty,  ill-mannered  nation,  and  only  bath-tubs 
and  a  strict  discipline  wliich  iht^ir  viLjfirous  f!(.'sh 
could  endure,  brought  them  out.  The  English- 
man of  to-day  who  lashes  bis  bath-tub  atop  of 
his  trunk  when  he  crosses  the  channel,  carries 
with  him  one  of  the  emblems  of  his  civilization ; 
the  otlier  is  the  mighty  rod  by  which  mighty 
schoolmasters  have  whaled  the  bnite  out  of 
Wm. 

In  Henry  the  Eighth's  kitchen  scullions  lay 
about  naked,  and  tattered,  and  filthy,  and  the 
f.iir  infertrre  is,  thnt  m.^tters  were  infinitely 
worse  in  humbler  houses.  Erasmus  ascribes 
the  plague  to  the  fillhiness  of  the  streets  and 
the  sluttishness  within  doors.  "The  floors," 
.•says  he,  ".ire  cOTnmonly  of  clav,  strewn  with 
ruiihes,  under  which  hes  a  collection  of  beer, 
grease,  etc.,  every  thing  that  is  nasty." 

There  is  much  more  on  this  head  in  Mr.  Fur- 
nivaU's  collection ;  but  the  subject  is  not  conven- 
ient But  his  characteristic  comment  is  worth 
quoting: 

"But  it  is  not  for  one  of  n  nritio:i  tluif  tins  not 
yet  taken  generally  to  tubbing  and  baths,  or  left 
off  shaving,  to  reproach  bis  forefothers  with 
\v.int  of  cleanliness  or  adherence  to  customs 
'     til  at  involve  contradiction  of  the  teachings  of 
1    j)hysiolo<;ists,  and  the  evident  intent  of  nature 
I    or  tlie  Creator.    Moreover,  rtl'i  ctitnis  on  the 
!     good  deeds  done  and  the  high  thoughts  tlioii:;!;t 
I    by  men  of  old  dirtier  thaJi  some  now,  may  pre- 
j    vent  us  concluding  that  because  other  people 
now  fa/A'  thnnigh  tluir  noses,  and  have  manners 
'liiTerenl  from  our  own,  they  and  their  instilu- 

itions  musl  be  wholly  abominable ;  because  oth- 
ers smell  when  heated,  they  ought  to  be  slaves ; 
I  or  eating  peas  with  a  knife  renders  men  un- 
I  worthy  of  the  franchise.  The  temptation  to 
I  value  mannem  above  morals,  and  pleasantness 
I  above  honesty,  is  one  that  we  all  have  to  guard 
I  against." 

I  And  yet  there  were  croakers  who  sighed  over 
an  older  time  of  purity  and  streogtl).  Good  old 

I    Harrison  thus  lamented : 

I  "When  our  houses  were  builded  of  willow, 
then  we  had  oken  men ;  but  now  that  our  houses 
are  come  to  be  made  of  oke,  our  men  are  not 
onlie  become  willow,  but  a  great  manie,  through 


Persian  delicacie  Crept  in  among  us,  altogither 
of  straw,  \vhir!i  is  a  sore  alttr.ntion.  Now  have 
we  monic  chimnies,  and  yet  our  tenderlings  com- 
plain of  rheumea,  catarhs,  and  poses.  Then 
had  we  none  !ni(  rercdnses,  Init  our  heads  did 
never  akc.  For  as  the  smoke  in  those  days 
was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  hardening  for 
the  timber  of  i';e  house;  SO  it  was  reputed  [that 
is,  tlic  -^niokc]  ;i  far  belter  medicine  in  keepe  the 
goodman  and  his  familie  from  the  quack  or  pose, 
wherewith  as  then  verie  few  were  oft  ac- 
quainted." 

And  yet  the  boys  came  out  of  tlie  "oken" 
houses  who  have  sent  England's  morning  drum- 
beat ringing  round  the  world. 


THE  FAVORITE  POISON  OF  AMERICA. 

"A    NATIONAL  poison?    Do  you  mean 
slavery,  socialism,  abolition,  Monnonism  ?** 

Nqthin!:;  of  the  sort.  "Then,  perhaps,  tobacco, 
patent  medicines,  or  coffee  ?"  Worse  than  these. 
It  is  a  fee  more  insidious  than  these ;  for,  at 
least,  one  very  well  knows  wh.it  one  is  about 
when  he  takes  copious  draui;ht.s  of  sucli  ihini^s. 
Whatever  his  own  convictions  may  be,  he  knows 
that  some  of  his  fellow-creatures  consider  them 
deletci  inns. 

But  the  national  poison  is  not  thought  dan- 
gerous. Far  from  it  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
almost  synonymous  with  the  domestic  comfort. 
Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  drink  it  with 
avidity,  and  without  shame.  The  most  tender 
and  delicate  women  and  children  are  fondest  of 
it,  and  become  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  they 
gradually  abandon  the  delights  of  bright  sun- 
shine and  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  to  take  it  in 
large  draughts.  \V!:.v.  matter  if  their  cheeks 
become  as  pale  as  the  ghosts  of  Ossian  ;  if  t' t  r 
s])irits  forsake  them,  and  they  become  listless 
and  languid!  Are  they  not  well  housed  and 
comfortable?  Are  not  their  lives  virtuous,  and 
their  atT.iirs  prosperous  ?  Alas,  yes !  But  they 
arc  not  the  less  guilty  of  poisoning  themselves 
daily,  though  perhaps  unconscious  of  it  all  the 
time. 

The  national  poison  that  we  allude  to  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  vitiated  air  of  tlos*  stwts^  and 
the  unvcntilated  apartments  which  accompany 

them ! 

".SVtJrw"— exclaim  a  thousand  readers  in  the 
same  breath— '* stoves  poisonous?  Notisensel 
They  are  perfectly  healthy,  as  well  as  the  most 
i  economical,  convenient,  labor-saving,  useful,  and 
indispen8a1>le  things  in  the  world.  Besides,  are 
they  not  re.il  Yankee  invenfions  ?  In  what 
country  but  this  is  there  such  an  endless  variety 
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of  stoves — cookinp:  stoves,  hall  stoves,  parlor 
stoves,  air-tiglit  stoves,  cylinders,  salamanders, 
etc.  ?  Why,  It  is  absolutely  the  national  inven> 
tion — this  stove — tlie  most  useful  result  of  uni- 
versnl  Yankee  inijenuity." 

\Vc  grant  it  ail,  good  friends  and  readers,  but 
must  all  have  our  opinion— oar  calmly  consid- 
ered and  carefully  matured  oi  n,i.jii— which  is 
I    nothing  more  nor  less  than  thia,  that  stoves — as 
[    now  used — are  the  national  corset  the  Mcret 
I     poisoners  of  that  blessed  air,  bestowed  by  kind 
i     Providence  as  an  elixir  of  life — givinsj  us  new 
vigor  and  fresh  energy  at  every  inspiration;  and 
we,  ttngratefnl  beings,  as  if  the  pure  breath 
of  heaven  were  not  fit  for  us,  reject  it,  and 
I    breathe  instead — wliat? — the  air  which  passes 
I    over  a  surface  of  liot  iron,  and  becomes  loaded 
wit!i  all  the  vapor  of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  which 
that  metal,  highly  licated,  constantly  jjives  off. 

If  in  tlic  heart  of  large  cities — where  there  is 
a  large  population  crowded  tOj|;ether,  with  scanty 
means  of  suhsistcncc — one  s:uv  :i  few  i)ersons 
driven  by  necessity  into  warming  their  small 
ai)artment  by  little  dose  stoves  of  iron,  liable  to 
be  heated  red-liof,  and  thereby  aljsoUitely  to 
destroy  the  p-.irily  of  the  air,  one  \vi"n;!d  not  be 
so  difficult  to  preserve  the  poorest  class  from 
suflferingf,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  isfreat  cities. 
Hut  it  is  bv  no  means  onlv  in  tlvc  liouses  of 
those  who  have  slender  means  of  subsistence 
that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  tiic  houses  in  the  Northern  States, 
whether  belonging  to  rich  or  poor,  Are  entirely 
j  unventilated,  and  heated  at  the  present  moment 
j    by  close  stoves. 

It  is  absolutely  a  matter  o{ preference  on  the 
part  of  thousands,  with  whom  flic  trilling  differ- 
ence between  one  mode  of  heating  and  another 
is  of  no  account.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
country,  where  there  i.s  still  wood  in  abundance, 
the  farmer  will  sell  that  wood  and  buy  coal,  so 
that  he  may  have  a  little  ^knum — alias  a  black, 
cheerless,  close  stove — in  the  place  of  that 
'  gen-line,  !inp|  itriMe,  v.holesorac fritndwii  com- 
forter, an  open  rireplacc. 

And  in  order  not  to  leave  one  unconverted 
soul  in  the  wilderness,  tlie  stove  inventors  h.nve 
lately  brought  out  "a  new  article,"  for  forest 
countries,  where  coal  is  not  to  be  had  either  for 
love  or  barter— an  "air-ti|ht  SlOVe  for  burning 
wood."  The  seductive,  convenient.  n:on,irn(is 
thing!  "It  consumes  one-fifth  of  the  fuel  wliich 
was  needed  by  the  open  chimney;  is  so  neat 
and  clraii,  m.ikes  no  dust,  and  gives  no  trouble." 
All  quite  true,  dear  considerate  housewife — ^ali 
quite  true ;  but  (hat  very  stove  causes  your  hus- 
band to  pay  twice  its  savings  to  the  family  doc- 
'    tor  before  two  Vnntfira  ar«  past,  and  gives  you 


til  t  ire  .Ts  much  trouMe  in  imrsin'^  tlic  sick  in 
your  family  as  you  formerly  spent  in  taking  care 
of  the  fire  in  your  chimney  comer— besides 
depriving  you  of  the  most  delightful  of  alt  house- 
hold occupations. 

Our  countrymen  gcncraiiy  iia%'e  a  vast  deal  of 
national  pride,  and  national  sensitiveness,  and 
we  honor  them  for  it.  It  is  (lie  warp  ami  \^(u)r 
out  of  which  the  stuff  of  national  improvement 
is  woven.  When  a  nation  becomes  quite  indif- 
ferent as  to  what  it  has  done,  or  can  do,  then 
there  is  notliin;^^  left  but  for  its  prophets  to  Utter 
lamentations  over  it 

Now  there  is  a  curious  but  indisputable  fiict— 
somebotly  must  say  it — touching  our  prc>-(  1.; 
condition  and  appearance  as  a  nation  of  men,  I 
women,  and  children,  in  which  we  Americans  | 
compare  most  unfavorably  with  the  people  of 
Europe,  and  especially  wiili  these  of  Northern 
Eurojjc — England  and  France,  tor  example.  It 
is  neither  in  religion  nor  morality,  law  or  liberty. 
In  these  great  eswnlials  every  .A;m  ri  an  fi  ;  Is 
that  his  country  is  the  birthplace  of  a  larger  uum-  j 
ber  of  robust  and  healthy  souls  than  any  other,  j 
lJut  in  the  bodily  condition  the  signs  tf  pkyskai 
hf,:'!h.  .111,1  all  t!iat  c^ii'stit atcs  the  Outward  as- 
pect of  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  Slates, 
our  countrymen,  and  especially  countrywomen,  | 
compare  most  unfavorably  with  all  but  the  al>-  j 
soUitely  starving  classes  on  the  other  side  of  the  | 
Atlantic.    So  completely  is  this  the  fact  that, 
thougli  we  are  unconscious  of  It  at  home,  the 
first  tiling,  especi.illy  of  lalf*  ycnrs.  whicli  slriUes  ' 
an  American  returning  from  abroad,  is  the  pale 
and  sickly  countenance  of  friends,  acquaintances^ 
and  almost  everj-  one  he  meets  in  the  streets  of 
large  towns— every  other  man  looking  as  if  he 
lr\d  lately  recovered  from  a  fit  of  illness.  The 
men  look  so  pale,  and  tlie  women  so  delicate, 
that  his  eye,  accustomed  to  the  higher  hues  of 
health,  and  the  more  vigorous  physical  contri- 
tion of  transatlantic  men  and  women,  scarcely 
credits  tlie  assertion  of  old  .icquaintances,  when 
they  assure  him  that  tliey  were  "never  better  in 
their  lives." 

With  this  sort  of  impression  weighing  dis- 
agi  ceal>ly  on  our  mind,  on  returning  from  Europe 
lately,  we  fancied  it  worth  our  while  to  plunge 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  miles  into  the 
interior  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  wou^d  . 
be  i'1e;\s;<nt.  we  thought,  to  see  not  only  the 
rich  forest  scenery  opened  by  the  new  railroad 
to  Lake  Erie,  but  also— for  we  felt  confident 
they  were  there — some  goo  '.  1  eariv,  fresl^-'r  nk- 
ing  lads  and  lasses  among,  the  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters. 

We  were  for  the  most  part  disappointed. 
Certainly  the  men,  especially  the  young  men, 
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who  live  mostly  in  the  open  air,  arc  licaltliv  and 
robust  But  the  daughters  of  the  fanners— they  j 
are  as  delicate  and  pale  a»  lilies  of  the  valley,  or 
fine  ladies  of  the  Fifth  ATCoue.  If  one  catches  | 
a  gliniiise  of  a  rose  in  their  cheeks,  it  is  the  pale 
rose  01  the  hot-house,  and  not  the  fresh  glow  of 
the  garden  damask.  Alas  t  we  soon  discovered 
the  rcnson.  Tliey,  tan,  live  for  seven  montlis 
of  tlic  year  in  unvcntilatcd  rooms,  heated  by 
close  stoves.  The  fireplaces  are  closed  up,  and 
ruddy  complexions  have  vanished  with  them. 
O;  casionnlly,  iiulct  d,  one  meets  with  exception  ; 
some  bright-eyed,  young,  rustic  Hebe,  whose 
rosy  cheeks  and  round  elastic  figure  wonld  make 
you  believe  that  the  world  has  not  all  i;town 
"delicate,"  and  if  you  iuquirc  you  will  learn 
probably  that  she  is  One  of  those  whose  natural 
spirits  force  them  out  continually  in  the  open 
air,  .so  t!i:U  slic  has  a"?  yet  in  that  way  escaped 
any  considerable  doses  of  tiie  national  poison. 

Now  that  we  are  &ir!y  afloat  on  tiiis  danger- 
ous  sea,  v.e  nvisl  v.nl junltu  cnir  heart  suffi- 
ciently to  say  that  neither  in  Euglaod  nor 
France  docs  one  meet  with  so  mucb  beauty — 
certainly  not,  so  far  as  charming  eyes,  and  ex- 
jjfcssive  faces  go  toward  constituting  beauty — as 
in  America.  But  alas,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
compared  with  the  elastic  figures  and  healthful 
frames  abroad,  American  beauty  is  .as  evanc  sccut 
as  a  dissolving  view,  contrasted  with  a  real  and 
living  landscape.  What  is  with  us  a  sweet 
dream,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five,  is  there  a 
permanent  reality  till  forty-five  or  fifty. 

We  should  think  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
cUmaU,  were  it  not  that  we  saw,  as  the  most 
common  thing,  even  finer  complexions  in 
France — yes,  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  peasantry,  who  are  almost 
wholly  in  the  open  air— than  in  EngUnd. 

Ar,d  what,  then,  is  the  mystery  of  fine  phy?;-  1 
ical  health,  which  is  so  much  better  under- 
Stood  in  the  oM  work)  than  the  new } 

The  first  transatlantic  secret  of  health  is  a 
much  longer  time  passed  daily  in  the  open  air 
by  all  classes  of  people ;  the  second  the  better 
modes  of  heating  and  ventilating  the  rooms  in 
which  they  live. 

Regular  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  both 
as  a  duty  and  a  pleasure,  is  something  looked 
upon  in  a  very  different  light  on  the  two  differ- 
ent sides  of  t^ie  Atlantic.  On  this  side  of  the 
water,  if  a  person — say  a  professional  man,  or  a 
merchant— is  seen  regularly  devoting  a  certain 
portion  of  the  day  to  exercise,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  bodily  powers,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 
valetudinarian— an  invalid,  who  Is  obliged  to  take 
care  of  himself,  poor  soul }  and  his  ii  it  nds  daily 
meet  him  with  sympathizing  looks,  hoping  he 


'' feels  Ijcttcr,"  etc.    As  for  ladies,  unless  there  1 
j  is  some  object  in  taking  a  walk,  they  look  iipnn  ' 
I  it  as  the  most  stupid  and  unmeaning  thing  in 
I  the  world. 

On  the  other  side  of  t'.e  water  a  person  who 
should  neglect  the  pleasure  of  breathing  the 
free  air  for  a  couple  of  hours  daily,  or  should 
shun  the  duly  of  exercise,  is  suspected  of  .sli;;ht 
lunacy;  and  ladies  who  should  prefer  contin- 
ually to  devote  their  leisttre  to  the  solace  of 
luxurious  cushions,  ratlu  r  than  an  exhilarating 
ride  or  walk,  are  t'aou-ht  a  little  fi/c  viontic. 
What,  in  short,  is  looked  upon  as  a  virtue  there, 
is  only  regarded  as  a  matter  of  fancy  here. 
Hence,  an  American  tcenerally  shivers  in  an  air 
that  is  grateful  and  bracing  to  an  Englishman, 
and  looks  blue,  in  Paris,  in  weather  when  the 
Parisians  sit  with  the  casement  windows  of 
their  saloons  wide  oj.ien.  Yet  it  is.  undunljledly, 
all  a  matter  of  habit;  and  we  Yankees — we 
mean  those  of  us  not  fi>rced  to  '* rough  it'* —  I 
with  the  tou^l1cst  natural  ciustitution  in  the 
world,  nurse  ounselves,  as  a  people,  into  the 
least  robust  and  most  susceptible  physiques  in 
existence. 

So  much  for  the  lialnt  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  Now  let  us  look  at  our  mode  of  warming 
and  ventilating  our  dwellings,  for  it  is  here  that 
the  national  poison  is  engendered,  and  here 
that  the  ghostly  expression  is  begotten. 

However  healthy  a  person  may  be,  he  can 
neither  look  healthy,  nor  remain  in  sound  health 
long,  if  he  is  in  the  h.ibit  of  I  rcathing  impure 
air.  As  sound  healUi  depends  upon  pure  blooii^ 
and  there  can  be  no  pure  blood  in  one's  veins 
if  it  is  not  repurified  continually  by  the  action 
of  fresh  air  upon  it,  through  the  .agency  of  tlic 
lungi. — the  whole  purpose  of  breathing  being  to 
purify  and  vitalize  the  blood — it  lollows  diat  if  a 
I  r.ation  of  peojile  will,  from  r  hoice,  live  in  badly 
ventilated  rooms,  full  of  impure  air,  they  must 
become  pale  and  sallow  in  complexions.  It  may  I 
not  largely  .affect  the  health  of  tiie  men.  who  are  I 
more  or  less  called  into  the  open  air  by  their  ''. 
avocations,  but  the  health  of  women — ergo  the 
constitutions  of  children — and  all  those  who  arc 
confined  to  rooms  of  offices  heated  t!i  ti  Is  w  a  , 
must  gradually  give  way  under  the  intiuence  of 
the  poison.  Hence,  the  delicacy  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  sex  in  America. 

"  And  how  can  you  satisfy  me,"  asks  some 
blind  lover  of  stoves,  "that  the  air  of  a  room 
heated  by  a  close  stove  is  deleterious  ?"  Very 
ca5;ily,  indeed,  if  you  listen  (0  a  few  words  of 
reason. 

It  is  well  established  that  a  liealthy  man  must 

have  about  a  pint  of  air  at  a  breath;  that  lie 
breathes  above  a  thousand  times  an  hour ;  and 
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tl.nr,  as  a  ipatter  hcyoiui  dispute,  lie  requires 
about  Ji/tjf-seven  hogsheads  o\  air  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Besides  this,  it  is  equally  well  settld!,  lliat  as 
common  air  coosists  of  a  mixture  of  two  gases, 
one  healthy— oxygen— and  the  other  unhealthy- 
nitrogen — the  air  we  have  once  breathed,  hav- 
by  passing  through  the  lungs,  Iveen  deprived 
of  most  of  the  healthful  gas,  is  little  less  than 
unmixed  poison*^nltrogien. 

Now,  a  room,  warmed  by  an  open  fire[,l:ice  or 
grate,  is  necessarily  more  or  less  ventilate(i,  by 
the  very  process  of  combostfon  going  on ;  be- 
cause, as  a  good  deal  of  the  air  of  the  room  goes 
up  the  chimney,  besides  the  smoke  and  vapor 
ot  the  lire,  a  correspoading  amount  of  iresb  air 
comes  in  at  the  windows  and  door  crevices  to 
supply  Us  place.  The  room,  in  other  words,  is 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  fresh  air  for  U'eath- 

'"fir- 
lint  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  room  heated  by 
a  close  stove.  The  chimney  is  stopped  up,  to 
begin  with.  The  room  is  shut  up.  The  win- 
dows are  made  pretty  tight  to  keep  out  the  cold ; 
anr!  ns  t!'cre  is  very  Utile  air  carried  out  of  llie 
room  by  tiie  stovc-pipc — the  stove  is  perhaps  on 
the  air-tight  principle,  as  it  requires  die  n^f- 
mum  amount  uf  air — ^there  is  little  fresh  air 
coming  in  through  the  crevices  to  supply  any 
vacuum.  Suppose  the  room  holds  three  hund- 
red hogsheads  of  air.  If  a  single  person  re- 
quires fifty-seven  hogsheads  of  fresh  air  per 
day,  it  would  last  four  persons  but  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  stove  would  require  half  as 
much  more.  But,  as  a  man  renders  noxious  as 
much  ;i;;.iin  air  as  he  expires  from  his  kinps,  it 
actually  iiappeas  that  in  four  or  live  hours  all 
the  air  in  this  room  has  been  either  breathed 
over,  or  is  so  mixed  witli  tlie  impure  air  which 
has  been  breathed  over,  that  it  is  all  thoroughly 
poisoned,  and  unfit  for  healthful  respiration. 
A  person  with  his  senses  unblutucd  has  ohly  m 
go  into  an  ordinary  unvcnlilated  room,  heated 
l)y  a  stove,  to  perceive  at  once,  by  the  elfect  on 
the  lungs,  how  dead,  stifled,  and  destitute  of  al! 
elasticity  the  air  is. 

.And  this  is  the  air  which  four-fifths  of  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  breathe  in  their 
homes — not  from  necessity,  but  from  choice! 

This  !S  the  air  wliich  those  who  travel  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  our  railroad  cars, 
closed  up  in  Winter,  and  heated  with  dose 
stoves,  !)reat!ie  for  Iiours— or  often  entire  days. 

Tliis  is  the  air  which  fills  the  cabins  of  closely 
])acked  steamboats,  always  heated  by  large 
stoves,  and  only  half  ventilated ;  the  air  hreatlicd 
by  countless  numbers — lioili  wakifis:  or  slecpin;^. 

This  is  the  air — no,  tliis  is  even  salubrious 


comp.-ired  with  the  air — that  is  brcatlied  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  almost  all  our  : 
crowded  lecture-rooms,  concert-rooms,  putjlic 
halls,  and  private  assemblies,  all  o^  er  ilie  coun- 
try. They  are  nearly  all  heated  by  stoves  or 
furnaces,  with  very  imperfect  ventilation,  or  no  j 
ventilation  at  all.  | 

Is  it  too  much  to  call  it  the  national  po"'?nn, 
this  continual  atmosphere  of  dose  stoves,  which, 
whether  traveling  or  at  home,  we  Americans 
arc  content  to  breathy  as  if  it  were  the  air  of  I 
paradise  ? 

We  very  well  know  that  we  have  a  great  many 
readers  who  abominate  stoves,  and  whose 
houses  are  warmed  and  vcntil.^.tc  l  in  an  excel- 
lent manner.  Jlul  they  con.siitute  no  appreci.i- 
bie  fraction  of  the  vast  portion  of  our  country- 
men who  love  stoves — 1111  tlieir  houses  with 
them — are  ignorant  of  tlicir  evils,  and  think 
ventiUtion  and  fresh  air  physiological  chimeras, 
which  may  be  left  to  the  speculations  of  doctors 
and  learned  men. 

And  so  every  other  face  that  one  meets  in 
America,  has  a  ghostly  paleness  alMUt  it,  that 
would  make  a  European  stare. 

What  is  to  be  done?  "Ameiicans  will  have 
stoves.**  They  suit  the  country,  cs-  i^ei.  h'y  the 
new  country:  they  arc  cheap,  labor-saving,  clean. 
If  the  more  ei»!i<:htcned  and  better  informed 
throw  them  aside,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
will  not  Stoves  are,  we  are  told,  in  short,  e»-  | 
sentially  democratic  and  national. 

We  answer,  let  us  veniilale  our  rooms^  and 
learn  to  live  more  in  the  open  air.  If  our  coun-  | 
trjmen  will  take  poison  in,  with  ever)-  breath 
w'licli  they  include  in  their  houses  and  all  their 
public  g:itherings,  let  them  diiuU  it  Largely,  .and 
they  may  escape  fifom  a  part  at  least  of  the  evils  I 
of  taking  it  in  such  strong  doses. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  show  in  detail  the 
best  modes  of  ventilating  now  in  use.  But  they 
may  be  found  described  in  several  works,  es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  .'.ubjrct,  published  lately, 
in  our  volume  on  "  Country  Houses,"  we  have 
briefly  shown,  not  only  the  principles  of  warm- 
ing rooms,  liut  t'lc  most  simple  and  complete 
modes  of  ventilation — from  Amot's  chimney- 
valve,  which  may  for  a  small  cost  be  easily  I 
placed  in  the  chimney  floe  of  any  room,  to  Em- 
erson's more  complete  apparat\is,  by  which  the 
largest  apartmtals,  of  every  roon>  in  the  largest  ' 
house,  may  be  wanned  and  ventilated  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  ittost  complete  and  satislac*  | 
tory  manner. 

We  assure  otir  readers  that  we  are  the  more  | 
in  earnest  upon  this  sul^ect,  because  they  are  so 
apathetic.    As  they  would  shake  a  man  abr  it 
falling  into  that  state  of  delighted  numbness 
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which  precedes  freezing  to  death,  a]l  the  more 
vigorously  in  proportion  lo  his  own  indifference 
and  unconsciousness  lo  his  sad  state,  so  we  are 
the  more  emphatic  in  what  we  have  ssdd,  because 
\\c  see  the  national  poison  faegiiu  to  work,  and 
the  nation  is  insensible. 

Pale  countrymen  and  coontr^women,  rouse 
yourselves.  Consider  that  God  has  given  us  an 
atmnspVicre  of  pure,  salubrious,  Ii":>Jt!i-'^iving 
air,  forty-tive  miles  high,  and — vcntiUu  your 


A  MOTHER'S  INFLUENCE. 

A  MOTHER'S  MAN.NFKS  MOID  THE  CHILD. 

THERE  is  no  disputing  this  fact — it  shines 
in  the  face  of  every  little  child.  The 
coarse,  brawling,  scokHnji  woman  will  have 
coarse,  vicious,  bawling,  fighting  children. 

She  who  cries  on  every  occasion,  *'  I  H  Ixix 
your  ears — I  '11  slap  your  jaws — I  'II  break  your 
neck,"  is  known  through  her  children  as  if  her 
unwomenly  manners  were  openly  displayed  in 
the  public  streets. 

T!-.t'Sc  remark<i  were  ?;n:rtrp'^tef!  by  a  conver- 
sation in  a  street  car — that  great  institution  for 
the  sttidents  of  men  and  manners— between  a 
friend  and  a  schoolmaster.  Our  teacher  was 
caustic,  mirthful,  and  sharp.  His  wit  flashed 
like  the  polished  edge  of  a  diamond  and  kept 
the  car  in  a  roar. 

Tltc  entire  community  of  insiders — and  who- 
ever is  intimate  with  one  of  those  conveyances 
can  form  a  prett)-  good  idea  of  our  number,  in- 
clusive of  the  "one  more"  so  well  known  to  the 
fraternity — turned  their  heads,  eyes,  and  ears 
one  way,  and  finally  our  teacher  said,  "I  can 
always  tell  the  mother  by  the  l)Oy.  The  urchin 
who  draws  back  with  doubled  fi??t  and  at  his 
playmate,  has  a  very  questionable  mother.  She 
may  feed  him,  and  clothe  him,  cram  him  with 
sweetmeats,  coax  him  with  promises,  but  if  she 
gets  mad  she  fights. 

"She  will  pull  him  by  the  jacket;  she  will 
give  him  a  knock  in  the  back  ;  she  will  drag  him 
by  t!io  liaii- ;  she  will  call  him  all  sorts  ot'  wicked 
names,  while  passion  plays  over  her  red  face  in 
lamt>ent  flames  that  curl  and  writhe  out  at  the 
corners  of  her  eyes. 

"  And  we  never  see  the  courteous  little  fellow 
with  smooth  looks  and  gentle  manners — in 
whom  delicacy  does  not  detract  from  courage  or 
manliness,  but  we  say  tliat  bo_v'.s  mother  is  a 
true  lady.  Her  words  and  ways  are  soft,  loving, 
and  quiet  If  she  reproves,  her  language  is 
*my  son' — not  'you  little  wretch — you  plague  of 
my  life — you  torment — ^you  scamp.' 


"She  hovers  before  him  as  a  pillar  of  light 
before  the  wandering  Israelites,  and  her  beams 
arc  reflected  in  his  face.  To  him  tlie  word 
mother  is  synonymous  with  every  thing  pure, 
sweet,  and  beautiful.  Is  he  an  artist.^  In  nfler 
life,  that  which,  with  holy  radiance,  shines  on 
his  canvass  will  be  the  mother's  face.  Whoever 
flits  across  his  path  with  sunny  smiks  and  soft, 
low  voice,  will  bring  'mother's  image'  freshly  to 
his  heart.  'She  is  like  my  mother,'  will  be  the 
highest  meed  of  his  praise.  Not  even  when  the 
hair  turns  silver,  and  the  eye  grow=;  dim,  will  the 
majesty  of  that  life  and  presence  desert  him. 

"But  the  ruffian  mother— atas,  that  there  are 
such — will  form  the  rufilian  character  of  the  man. 
He  in  turn  will  become  a  merciless  tyrant,  with 
a  tongue  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
remembering  the  brawling  and  cufling,  seek 
some  meek,  gentle  victim  for  the  sacrifice,  and 
make  her  his  wife,  with  the  condition  that  he 
shall  be  master.  And  master  be  is  for  a  few 
sad  years,  when  he  wears  a  widower's  vreeds  till 
he  finds  victim  number  two. 

"  We  wonder  not  that  there  are  so  many  awk- 
ward, ungainly  men  in  society;  they  have  all 
been  trained  by  women  who  knew  not  nor  care 
for  the  holy  nature  of  their  trusL  They  had 
been  made  bitter  to  the  heart's  core,  and  that 
bitterness  will  find  vent  and  lodgment  some- 
where. Strike  the  infant  in  anger,  and  he  will, 
if  he  can  not  reach  you,  vent  his  passion  by 
beating  the  door,  the  chair,  or  any  inanimate 
thing  within  rc.ic'i.  Striktj  liiin  rupc.ilctlly,  and 
by  the  time  he  wears  shoes  he  will  have  become 
a  bully,  with  hands  that  double  for  fight  as  nat- 
urally as  if  especial  pains  had  been  taken  to 
teach  him  the  art  of  boxing. 

"  Mothers,  remember  that  your  manners  mold 
the  child.  Who  will  not  say  that  mothers  ought 
to  i  c-  iliuioiighly  educated,  whether  their  sons 
are  or  not?" 


"Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together."  Who  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  he  had  exhausted  the  meaning 
of  this  wonderful  saying  ?  For  is  it  not  properly 
inexhaustible?  All  history  is  n  comment  on 
these  words.  Wherever  there  is  a  church  or  a 
people  abandoned  by  the  spirit  of  life,  and  so  a 
carcass  tainting  the  atmosphere  of  God's  moral 
world,  around  it  .assemble  the  ministers  and 
messengers  of  divine  justice  "the  eagles" — or 
vultures  more  strictly,  for  the  true  eagle  does 
not  feed  on  aucjht  liut  what  itself  has  slain- -tlie 
scavengers  of  God's  moral  world,  scenting  out 
as  by  a  mysterious  instinct  the  prey  from  afar, 
and  charged  to  remove  presently  the  olfisnse  out 
of  the  way. 
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Thb  LADiss  RsFOSiroxr. 


ROSE  LEAVES. 


TUKSK  rose  leaves  froni  his  grave  you  folded  tn 
With  your  ia^it  note  to  me,  vvlu>  sit  afar, 

Too  far,  alas !  for  my  ovm  hands  to  win 
The  sweet,  wild  thiags  that  spring  up,  unawara 

How  even  their  careless  tieauty  seems  a  sin, 
Since,  blooming^  thus,  they  hide  a  face  so  fair. 

Dry  rose  leaves  I  Faded  like  the  Summer  day, 
^Vherein  we  two  went  wandering — he  and  I— 

The  shattered  sunlight  all  about  us  lay, 
Fallen  through  rifted  branches  cool  and  high ; 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  wc  climbed  the  sloping  way. 
And  paused  within  the  graveyard  with  a  sigli. 

Upon  the  stone  a  dear-loved  name  wc  read, 
A  name  he  prattled  once  with  good-night  kiss ; 

"He  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,"  it  said, 
"God  took  him."  Toward  the  pearly  gates  of 
bins, 

My  darling  raised  his  eyes  and  reverent  head — 

Afv  hny  looks  lip  ?;iin"if  times  with  eyes  like  bis. 

Decked  for  a  holiday  the  valley  spread, 
Her  broidered  meadows  green  beneath  our  feet, 

Shot  over  hy  the  Nashua's  silver  thread, 
A  thrill  with  winged  perfumes  soft  and  Hcct ; 

The  very  woods  were  dumh^  as  loth  to  shed 
A  needless  darkness  over  day  so  sweet 

The  far,  free  hills  stood  sentinels  enrolled 
To  guard  the  valley  with  their  azure  lives ; 

Wachuset,  fkniheat^  rose  up  dear  amd  bold. 

And  heard  the  breath  of  God  among  his  jrines  j 

My  darling  did  not  lovtV  at  vale  or  wold. 
Or  stay  bis  vision  on  the  hill's  oonfinca. 

I  think  that  God  has  let  his  sky  for  some 

Grow  crystal-clear  to  show  them  what  ilif  v  wouUl : 
lor  something  from  tlie  upper  glory  seemed  to  come 
And  toudi  bis  brow  with  radiance  where  he  stood. 

As  one  whose  son!  line!  .sense  of  rest  and  home. 
And  sight  (i  icr  ta')'  :;ku  1cj>.    "  ft  is  i;<kk1." 

Ah  well  1  I  may  not  linger.   Summer  p.assed. 
And  Autumn  with  its  harvest  wealth  and  song. 

1  waStiu'l  licside  him  when  the  snows  f;i>t, 
And  ice-lockcd  streams  liewailed  their  dimgeon 
strong; 

'•Will  ]•.    tlm  si'-'^s  gr  nv  ^vctn,"  he  s.iid,  "at  last  .> 
The  Spihig  is  long  ia  c.nuiac^,  O,  how  long!'" 

It  come  at  last.   The  first  arbutus  brought 
Sweet  spices  for  Ms  burial— that  was  all. 

The  young  buds  nestled  clu-c,     if  tlicy  sought 
To  lend  some  life-flush  to  the  bier  and  pall ; 

I  knew  that  day  how  blind  Ind  lieen  my  thought. 
That  sonl  like  his  couU  wear  an  earthly  thrall. 

I  Iin.il  my  leaves,  and  stretch  my  hands,  and  cry 
That  God  will  take  me  where  my  heart  has  gone; 

A  iHlll  voice  whispers,  "  Weep  not  I  It  Is  T. 
I  bade  thy  blossoms  wither,  one  by  one, 

£ut  set  their  roots  where,  in  my  meadows  high, 
Vq  heat  shall  l%ht  on  them,  nor  scorching  sun  !" 


ENDYMION. 


Yovra  of  eelesdal  beanty,  on  Qvia'smowitaiD  deep- 
ing. 

What  form  is  landing,  weeping  o'er  thy  eternal  rest  ? 
What  love  is  wildly  pooriuf^  while  wondetlng  and  | 
adoring* 

The  weakh  of  aQ  her  jnssion  on  thy  unconscious 
breast? 

Lo^  o*er  Mount  Latmas  skwly  the  JQgean  floiat*  aie 
sailings 

The  winds  are  weirdly  wailing  'mong  Grecian  isles 
afar —  ' 
While  shining  soft  above  thee,  so  £ur  to  those  who  ' 
love  theCf 

Is  yon  young  moon,  Sdene^  and  her  oomponion- 

star. 

They  watch  the  wan  clouds  fading  far  o'er  the  ptadd 
ocean, 

The  low  winds  set  in  motion  the  oft  complaining 

pine  i  I 
Selene  turns  and  kisses  her  star  to  silver  Uisses.  , 

And  sLiu!^  !u  r  to  the  booom  of  the  Uae  and  mar>  ! 

muring  l>iiiie.  ' 

O'er  Mediterranean  billows  a  calm  light  lietb  whhety,  I 
The  dim  sea  scndeth  lightly  its  shoreward  wavelets  I 

now  ;  I 

A  murmur  of  low  pleasure  floats  thro'  the  isles  of    1 1 
a/ore— 

Endytnion  dreaats  of  kisses  upon  his  marUe  brow. 

He  wakes  not— o'er  Us  slnaiber  hangs  deep  the  spell 
unbroken,  | 
It  is  the  mystic  token  of  love's  aU-conqueriag  I 

]->ower ;  I 
The  maiden  moon  adoring  hangs  over  him,  imploring  | 
The  sky  and  sea  for  silence  in  that  enchanted  hour. 

Those  dark  eyes  never  open  on  Caria*s  lonely 
mountain 

Whose  feet  bathe  in  the  fountain  of  the  ever  mar-  : 
muring  sea"-  ] 
Ejidymion  slcc])s— in  gladness  that  the  tnoonligbt's  • 
silver  sadness 

Enchains  bis  mortal  beau^  to  inmortality. 


Tiii^  CHILD  ANGEL. 


Lrmc  tongues  that  chatter,  chatter — 
Little  feet  that  patter,  patter 

With  .T  Cf.i.'iclc.'^s  motion  all  tlie  da^— 

Little  eyes  that  softly  lighten- 
Little  cheeka  that  flush  and  brighten— 
Little  voices  siqginig  at  their  ^y. 

In  my  memory  awaken 
Thot^hts  of  one  who  has  been  taken— 
Of  a  little  heart  that  beats  no  more— 

(n  a  little  voice  that's  ringing, 
'Mid  the  angels  sweetly  singing 
Songs  of  gladness  on  a  dbtant  shore  1 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AND  HIS  SON. 
A  STORY  OF  TUE  THIRTY  Y£ARS'  WAR. 

CHAPTKR  XIX 

W£  rode  that  whole  a\^h\  without  stopping. 
It  had  become  very  cold  after  the  storm. 
As  I  had  passed  aearly  the  wholeday  ID  the  ivater, 

and  had  nolliinw  on  but  my  wet  iincler  c^rmcnts, 
which  soon  were  frozen  to  my  body,  i  sullcred 
more  than  (oogne  can  tell.    Now  my  teeth 

would  chattt-r  :ind  my  wlinle  frnmc;  tremble ; 
now  a  burning  heat  would  rush  tlirough  all  my 
veins. 

The  Croat  who  had  saved  my  life  had  at  last 
pity  upon  me.  He  brotiijht  mc  a  little  water, 
aod  said  that  as  die  soldiers  who  liad  stripped 
me  of  my  clothes  were  behind  us,  he  would  ask 
them  to  give  back  some  of  them.  He  soon  re- 
turned, bringing  nothing  but  a  ball  wrapped  in 
paper.  The  men  sent  me  word  that  they  had 
-  fi>and  this  ball  among  my  eflS^ts,  and  would  ad- 
vise mc  to  shoot  mvf^clf  through  the  head  with 

and  thus  be  freed  from  ail  my  sufferings.  It 
was  the  ball  which  Ohifsohn  had  found  under 
my  cuirass  at  Nordlingcn.  Consumcfl  by  fever 
T^s  I  was.  I  was  sent  with  the  other  prisoners 
talten  in  ihe  late  battle  to  Brelsach. 

Dear  parents,  the  misery  I  there  endured  no 
pc n  rould  desrril-e.  Often  in  tliat  time  of  lior- 
ror  was  1  reminded  of  the  suttenngs  of  liic  jews 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  always 
formed  the  subject  of  our  Scriptural  lesson  in 
the  Church  at  Sommerhauseo  on  the  tenth  Sun- 
day after  Trinity.  All  those  horrors  were  re- 
peated at  Breisadi»  and  I  myself  have  experi- 
'enced  them. 

There  were  fifty  of  us  who  were  placed  in  the 
prison  of  the  fortress.  I,  with  twelve  others, 
were  thrown  into  a  damp  cclhr,  wlicrc  w.nf?  only 
a  small  crevice  for  the  admission  ot  liglit  and 
air.  There  we  sat  in  the  darkness,  surving  and 
freezing.  Day  and  night  were  alike  to  us.  I 
h.id  a  little  bca;-i  of  straw  for  a  bed,  and  as  I 
was  very  sick  and  weak,  my  companions  took 
fiom  me  my  small  share  of  the  coarse  bread  daily 
distributed  among  us,  so  that  for  six  days  I  h.id 
scarce  a  crumb.  I  did  not  then  care,  for  I  ex- 
pected to  die  soon ;  but  when  my  fever  left  me 
I  was  consumed  by  hunger.  As  the  Swedes 
had  cut  off  nil  supplies,  nnd  tlu-  f^irtrcss  was  al- 
most destitute  of  provisions,  our  need  w;is  ter- 
rible, and  the  distress  became  greater  every  day. 

The  fortress  was  soon  besieged  by  Duke 
P)Ci  nhnrtl  in  person,  and  we  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  a  little  horse  or  dog  tiesh.  Our  keeper  said 
this  was  too  good  for  us,  as  the  Emperor's  sol- 
diers bad  notbin!::^  better.  December  came  and 
the  siege  siill  continued.  As  our  keeper  no 
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more  appeared,  we  supposed  that  it  was  the  de- 
sign to  starve  us  to  death,  and  some  of  our  men 
raised  a  great  tumult.  The  keeper  then  came 
to  ns,  and  said  tliat  he  ha(i  been  \'ei  y  III — that 
he  could  give  us  no  food,  because  there  was  none. 
Every  morning  they  found  several  of  their  own 
men  upon  the  street,  starved  to  death.  Wc 
must  submit  to  our  fate,  for  he  could  not  help  us. 

We  were  mad  with  hunger  and  despair. 
Some  \\  e]n  and  sobbed ;  some  cursed  ;  others 
repeated  tlie  pravcrs  they  had  learned  in  child- 
hood ;  some  would  burst  out  into  peals  of  idi- 
otic laughter ;  others  fell  like  wild  animals  upon 
their  comrades,  and  strangled  them.  The  de.id 
lay  unburied,  the  living  curse<l  God,  and  longed 
to  die.  Still  the  commandant  would  not  give 
up  the  fortress.  How  we  lived,  by  what  loatli- 
somo  foriil  we  nourished  the  faint  spark  of  life 
yet  remaining  within  us,  I  will  not  tell. 

A  week  before  Christmas  our  keeper  opened 
the  doors  and  called  ujxtn  all  the  prisoners  yet 
alive  to  come  forth,  as  terms  of  capitulation  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  the  castle  would  be  given 
up.  TIte  six  of  us  yet  surviving  rose  feebly, 
and  tottered  down  into  the  cninf,  where  tlie 
Duke  had  provided  an  abundance  of  food  for 
us.  Then  we  saw  that  the  keeper  had  not  de- 
ceived us  when  he  had  said  that  their  own  sol- 
diers were  starving,  for  they  looked  like  sh.ad- 
ows.  Food  was  offered  alike  to  friend  and  foe, 
and  many,  in  their  ravenous  hunger,  gorged 
themselves  to  death.  But  our  men  ate  spar- 
ingly, and  then  passed  out  to  join  their  com- 
rades. The  capitulation  was  celebrated  with 
flying  b.anners,  beating  drum.s,  sounding  trump- 
ets, and  lilanng  bonfires  ;  but  still  the  sight  was 
pitiable.  Tlie  imperial  soldiers  could  scarcely 
stand,  and  the  commandant,  Count  von  Rein- 
ach,  w.ns  conducted  to  the  D'.ike.  sn^iported  on 
the  arms  of  two  officers.  When  tlic  Duke  heard 
that  thirty  of  his  men  had  starved  to  death  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  fortress  he  was  beside  him- 
self with  r.ige,  and  cried  out  to  Count  von  Rein- 
ach  that  he  should  answer  for  this  treatment  of 
Christian  prisoners.  But  the  commandant  fell 
down  and  kissed  the  Dnke's  feet,  saying  tli.it  he 
had  treated  Ids  Swedish  prisoners  no  worse  than 
his  own  men,  and  the  haughty  Chancellor, 
Hcrr  Vollmar,  who  on  our  arrival  had  called  us 
S\vedish  sen-hounds,  now  clad  in  a  long,  1  l  u  b 
rol>e  and  be.iring  a  staff,  fell  prostrate  before  the 
Duke,  and  begged  for  mercy.  At  length,  by  the 
advice  of  his  bifjV.er  officers,  the  Duke  was  per- 
suaded to  stand  to  the  first  terms  of  agreement. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  who  enlisted  in  the  Swedish  serv- 
ice, were  sent  over  the  Rhine,  and  I  started  for 
the  litUe  village  where  our  regiment  lay.  There 
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I  hoped  to  regain  my  health,  and  to  receive  the 
promotion  wliicli  ricnpr.al  Tanpndel  li.id  jirom- 
iscd  me.  In  my  pitiable  condition  I  consoled 
mysdr  by  thinking  how  delighted  my  comrades 
would  be  to  see  me  again,  and  to  welcome  me 
as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  I  soon  met  a  band 
of  dragoons,  some  of  whom  I  recognized  as  my 
former  comrades.  I  approached  them  and  ex- 
tended my  lunii.  Tlu-y  did  not  know  me,  but 
tliis  occasioned  me  no  surprise,  for  I  was  wasted 
almost  to  a  shadow  by  illness  and  hardshi]), 
my  hair  and  beard  had  grown  to  an  unusual 
length,  and  my  only  clothing  was  a  few  filthy 
rags.  "  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want 
they  said  roughly.  I  told  them  my  name.  Then 
they  began  to  l.tu^h,  and  said.  "  What,  you  the 
finely  dressed  secretary,  the  St.  George  of  the 
proud  and  stately  bearing,  the  gallant  tower-offi- 
cer at  Wittenweyer?  How  came  you  in  this 
plight .'" 

I  replied  that  I  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Breis- 
ach,  and  had  endured  unspeakable  sufferings. 
I  then  entreated  Ihem  to  help  me  to  a  few  clothes 
and  a  litde  money,  but  tliey  laughed  derisively, 
and  said,  **  Go  into  the  hospital.  You  do  not 
look  as  if  you  could  ever  mount  a  horse  again. 
We  can  not  help  you.  Money  has  become 
rather  scarce  with  us  since  we  have  been  lying 
around  this  rat's  nat;'* 

I  knew  that  they  re!jarded  me  as  a  dying  man, 
otherwise  Ihcy  would  not  have  dared  to  treat 
me  so.  I  said  nothing  more,  but  turning  away, 
bent  iiiv  stL'ps  t',)  lliL-  liospil.d,  their  peals  of 
lrin;,d.ttr  at  my  forlorn  and  wretched  condition 
stiil  ringing  in  my  ear.  They  had  envied  and 
hated  me,  and  were  glad  to  be  revenged.  And 
yet  I  had  done  these  men  many  a  favor  in  my 
better  days.  They  had  a  thousand  time.s  called 
me  brother,  and  now  in  my  misery  I  had  become 
an  object  for  their  scorn  and  derision.  Think- 
ing of  all  this,  I  wept  bitterly. 

I  W.XS  not  admitted  into  the  hospital,  but 
placed  in  a  pig-stye  tin  the  authorities  should 

find  time  to  have  me  washed,  shnvcd,  and  de- 
cently clothed.  I  fell  down  helplessly  ui>on  the 
straw,  and  stiddenly  the  blood  welted  in  a 
stream  from  my  mouth.  Whether  this  arose 
from  the  long  walk  I  had  taken  in  my  weak  con- 
dition, or  from  the  hardships  I  had  before  en- 
dured, I  know  not.  I  sighed,  and  gro.ined,  and 
t  ailed  fcLddy  for  I'.idp,  lull  none  eit!it:r  heard  or 
cared  to  iicar  me,  and  so  i  swam  in  my  blood. 
I  felt  my  senses  failing,  and  thought  that  all 
was  over  with  me. 

Then  a  voice  cried  out,  but  I  could  not  recog- 
nize it,  for  hearing  was  failing  me,  "  What,  you 
hounds,  have  you  laid  biw  here  ?"  The  door  now 
>pened,  and  Olufsohn  entered.   As  he  saw  me 


lying  in  my  blood,  he  bent  over  me,  kissed  me, 
and  wept  like  a  child.  "  Brother,  dear  hrofher," 
he  said,  "  I  had  hoped  to  find  you  still  alive,  be- 
cause we  have  sought  In  vain  for  some  trace  of 
you !  But  alas  1  I  did  not  think  to  find  )-oa 
thus," 

I  took  his  hand  and  said,  "God  bless  you, 
OlufMthn  t   Now,  that  I  have  one  good  friend 

in  the  world,  I  can  die  content."    "  That  mav 

'  -  I 

not  be  God's  will.   With  htm  all  things  are  pos- 
sible,*' he  replied 

He  said  that  he  had  never  dreamed  of  my 
being  among  the  prisoners  till  this  very  day, 
when  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Duke  in  honor 
of  the  surreiuicr,  lie  liad  seen  my  name  on  the 
list.  Since  then  be  had  been  seeking  me  on  all 
sides. 

Then  I  implored  him  to  have  me  bathed, 

Ldolhed,  and  taken  into  the  hospital,  where  I 
might  die  in  peace.  But  he  said,  "Why  do  you  ^ 
ask  this,  my  brother What  is  mine  is  yours,  I 
and  where  I  am,  there  you  shall  also  be.**  Then 
he  lustcncd  to  fhc  su|3erintendent.  nnd  told  him 
to  liave  mc  taken  immediately  to  his  own  quar- 
ters, and  to  send  me  a  barber.    He  washed  and 

dressed  me  with  Ids  own  hand. 

He  brought  me  clean  linen  and  laid  me  in  his  i 
own  bed.  Then  he  sat  the  whole  night  by  my  ! 
side,  reached  me  my  drink  hourly,  held  my  hand 
in  his,  and  spoke  to  me  the  most  loving,  com- 
forting words.  For  six  days  and  nights  he  thus 
watched  and  cared  for  me.  Then  I  appeared  to 
l)e  much  better. 

Yes,  dearest  parents,  this  man  who  bore  the 
sword  even  as  Gideoa->tli!s  man  who  was  like 
a  young  lion  in  battle,  was  to  mc  a  good  Samar- 
itan, and  c.ired  for  mc  tenderly  as  a  mother 
cares  for  her  darling  child.  Ah,  i  knew  not  be-  | 
fore  how  a  true  Christian  is  brave  as  a  lion,  and  I 
yet  harmlrss  as  a  dove!  i 

O,  Savior,  who  will  say  at  the  judgment,  "I 
was  a  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat;  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  yu'  louk  mo  in;  naked,  and  ye  clotheil  w.:::  ! 
1  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me;  I  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me,**  forget  not  what  thy 

servant,  Olufsohn.  did  fnr  thee  in  the  person  of 
a  poor,  sullfertng  manl  Reward  him  with  the 
crown  of  honor,  and  let  him  stand  at  thy  right 
h.-ind ! 

As  I  sai  1,  I  appeared  daily  to  p-ow  'setter  i 
under  Oiufsoim's  care.  I  was  hoping  soon  to  | 
recover  my  health,  and  to  enter  again  into  serv-  | 

ice.    I  learned  fmm  Olufsohn  that  General  Tau- 
paclel  had  been  captured  in  the  battle  at  Witten-  ; 
wcyer.  but  my  friend  said  that  as  many  had 

heard  the  jiromise  lie  nnde  me,  it  woidtl  surely 

be  fulfilled.   He  had  heard  Colonel  Gordon  say  | 
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that  lie  himself  would  not  hesitate  to  give  me 
w!i;it  I  had  so  nobly  earned. 

One  beautiful  day  I  thouglit  I  would  like  to 
mouat  my  horse,  which  Olutsobn,  during  my 
absence,  had  seen  cared  for,  and  ride  out  a  little 
distance  with  his  company.  The  horse  knew 
me.  He  turned  his  head  as  I  approached  and 
neighed  for  joy.  But  a  weakness  seized  mc.  I 
could  not  inoua^  and  was  ol>Hged  to  ^  iiack  to 
ray  quarters. 

That  evening  I  heard  Olufsolin  ask  the  regi- 
mental surgeon  how  it  was  with  nie,  and  how 
long  it  would  probably  be  before  I  ftUly  regained 
my  health. 

"It  is  all  over  with  him,"  replied  the  surgeon. 
'•Those  inhuman  haniships  have  ruiiful  Iiis 
constitution,  and  he  can  never  recover.  Per- 
haps if  he  leaves  tlie  army  and  seeks  repose  he 
may  live  a  couple  of  years  yet,  But  he  has  a 
hectic  fever,  and  his  case  is  hopeless.  Break 
this  to  him  gently.  He  seems  to  have  no 
thought  of  it." 

I  had,  indeed,  no  thought  of  death.  I  had 
hoped  in  a  few  weeks  to  be  entirely  welL  "  Is 
this  the  end  !**  I  cried  in  bitter  anguish.  Must 
I  so  soon  bid  farewell  to  the  steed  and  tlie 
sword,  to  fame  and  honor  ?  An  evil  star  dawned 
upon  my  birth ;  its  baleful  influence  has  shad- 
owed my  whole  life." 

Oliifsolin  returned  late,  bringing  word  that  the 
whole  army  would  move  to-morrow  noon,  and 
that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  me  to  follow 
my  regiment  in  a  baggage  wagon. 

"I  shall  not  go  with  you,  Olufsohu,"  I  said. 

"Not  go  with  us!"  he  replied  in  a.stonish- 
ment.  "  What  will  you  do  ?" 

*'  I  will  [JO  home,"  I  said.  "  Home  to  my  old 
parents,  from  whom  I  ran  away  in  disgrace.  I 
will  bear  home  my  misery  and  let  people  point 
tlie  finger  of  scorn  at  me,  saying  that  I  left  a 
villain  and  have  returned  a  beggar." 

"Speak  not  so,  my  brother,"  returned  Oluf- 
sohn.  "Contend  not  with  God.  Who  hath 
known  his  will?  VVIio  h^ith  been  l-.is  cotinsdor ? 
He  who  seetb  tlie  cud  from  the  beginning  surely 
knows  what  is  best  for  his  creatures.  Submit 
to  his  decrees  and  trust  in  him,  believing  that 
'wboni  !ic  Itnx-ili  lie  c!i.isk'iu-t)).'  .\  voice  says 
to  me  tliat  yuu  will  yet  tliaaik  liim  for  his  deal- 
ings with  you." 

I  shook  my  head,  but  ventured  no  reply. 
Then  I  asked  him  to  sec  the  Colonel  about  my 
discharge. 

"Are  you  really  in  e^est?*  be  said,  when  I 
made  known  my  desire. 

"Yes,  in  earocst,''  I  replied.  "I  heard  all 
the  surgeon  said  to  j.'ou.  To«morrow  we  must 
part.** 


The  next  morning  Olufsuhn  asked  Colonel 
Cordon  for  my  discharge.  I  went  for  it,  and 
the  Colonel,  as  he  gave  it  to  me,  grasped  my 
hand  and  said  that  it  grieved  him  to  lose  so 
good  a  soldier.  He  then  paid  me  tlie  same 
amount  as  if  I  had  served  to  the  time  of  my 
discharge,  and,  as  he  bade  me  farewell,  invoked 
God's  blessing  upon  my  journey. 

When  I  returiicil  to  Olufsohn's  quarters,  that 
true  friend  urged  me  to  sell  bim  my  horse,  a 
fine,  stately  animal,  which  he  said  he  would  like 
to  keep  in  remembrance  of  me.  I  knew  that  he 
only  wanted  an  excuse  to  give  me  sonae  money 
for  my  journey.  He  had  presented  the  horse  to 
me  after  mine  was  killed  at  Nordlingen,  and  I 
li.u!  intended  (o  return  the  j;tft  to  its  former 
owner ;  still,  not  wishing  to  destroy  the  pleasure 
he  felt  in  this  benevolent  intention,  I  consented 
to  sell  the  horse.  He  reached  me  a  large  purse 
of  money,  but  I  decKired  that  1  would  accept 
only  a  few  thalers,  as  I  should  need  no  more. 
Pie  then  handed  me  a  smaller  purse,  which  I 
accepted  w  itliOnt  examining  its  contents.  Then 
I  took  up  my  stall  and  little  bundle  and  waikc<l 
all  around  the  camp^  Olofeohn  accompany- 
ing me. 

The  regiments  were  ready  for  departure,  some 
of  them  Ijeing  already  drawn  up  Into  line.  As 
I  passed  the  dragoons,  I  saw  that  they  all  had 
green  twigs  in  tlielr  hats.  Tliey  s.iluled  me 
cordially,  and  all  united  in  bidding  me  a  kind 
good-by.  Olufsohn's  groom  was  holding  my 
horse  by  the  bridle.  I  could  not  bear  the  sight, 
and  with  tearful  eyes  turned  quickly  away.  He- 
fore  the  door  of  our  tent  I  bade  Olufsohn  adieu. 
He  gave  me  as  a  token  ot  remembrance  the 
little  Bible  in  which  he  had  so  ol'ten  read.  I 
thanked  him  for  the  love  whicli  had  never 
wavered,  though  often  sorely  tried,  for  the  truth 
and  kindness  he  had  shown  me  to  the  last.  He 
said,  "  If  we  meet  no  more  in  this  world,  brotlier, 
we  will  meet  in  heaven."  Then  he  kii>i>ed  me 
and  walked  hasUly  away. 

Without  looking  .nround  I  slowly  climbed  the 
hill  over  which  my  patli  led.  But  when  I 
reached  the  top  I  could  not  resist  a  longing  de- 
sire to  glance  backward.  Every  soldier  h.id 
spnirsg  to  his  place,  and  the  army  was  nheidy 
upon  the  march.  Drums  beat,  bugles  rang, 
and  trumpets  sounded  through  the  valley.  Flags 
waved,  and  helmets  and  breastplates  flittered 
in  the  sun.  With  loud  balloos  and  ringing 
shouts  the  r^meots  closed  into  line,  and  when 
all  were  at  last  in  motion  the  welkin  rang  with 
one  long,  exulting  cheer !  "What  matters  it?" 
said  I.  "  My  patli  leads  the  farthest,  and  iu  it 
they  must  soon  follow."  Then  I  turned  and 
passed  on  my  way. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  LrrrsR  coscludeo. 

After  walkinc^  about  nn  hour  through  the  for- 
est, I  was  seized  with  great  weakness.  I  leit  a 
severe  pain  in  my  chest,  and  could  scarcely 
breathe.  As  the  sun's  heat  was  also  very  oi>- 
])ressive,  I  lav  c'rv.vn  in  <he  shadow  of  a  hccch- 
tree.  After  a  while  I  drew  out  the  little  purse 
Olufsohn  had  gfven  me  to  see  if  it  contained 
money  enough  for  my  journey,  and  found  tliat 
instead  of  the  few  thalers  I  liad  asked  for  my 
horse,  there  were  several  large  gold  pieces,  far 
more  than  the  animal  was  worth.  Moved  by 
tliis  net  of  true  friendslnp.  I  now  took  the  Bible 
from  my  breast  pocket,  and,  after  the  manner  of 
superstitfoos  people,  resolved  to  receive  the  first 
text  to  which  I  should  open  as  anj  licablc  to  my 
own  case.  It  was  Uie  tiiirteentli  verse  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Joshua:  There  Is  a  curse 
upon  thee,  O  Israel ;  thou  canst  not  stand  be- 
fore thine  enemies,  till  ye  take  airay  the  curse 
from  you," 

I  could  but  be  impressed  by  these  words.  I 

had  for  the  l.ist  five  years  tlio'jxlit  that  a  cnisc 
must  rest  upon  me;  that  wlterevcr  I  went  a 
baleful  star  had  fellowed  me.  Had  I  shrunk 
from  any  hardship  or  danger  ?  Had  I  not  fough  t 
bravely  like  a  mnn.  and  LheerfuIIy  periled  life 
and  limb  to  win  martial  fame  and  honor?  ^ad 
not  fortune,  when  within  my  very  grasp,  always 
fled  from  me? 

I  tliought  of  Olufsohn — how  all  his  efforts 
bad  succeeded !  What  had  he,  a  poor  peasant 
boy,  been  more  than  I,  when  we  entered  the 
regiment  together  at  Nurnburj;  ?  lie  had  foi:'j;ht 
no  more  bravely,  he  had  done  no  more  than  1 ; 
but  now,  iresh  and  happy,  he  had  g;one  forth  to 
achieve  a  glorious  futur:-,  \v!iile  I,  after  so  many 
hardships  and  dangers,  must  go  home  not  only 
a  vagabond  and  a  beggar  as  I  had  come,  but 
weak  and  ill,  with  nothing  but  an  early,  inglori- 
o<ts  flcnth  before  my  eyes.  Why  had  a  blessing 
accompanied  //////,  and  a  curse  followed  met 

Then  suddenly  a  light  dawned  in  my  soul; 
there  fell,  as  it  were,  scales  from  my  eyes. 
There  was,  I  saw,  a  difference,  a  great  differ- 
ence between  me  and  him.  He  had  gone  forth 
with  bis  father's  blessing  and  his  mother's 
prnycrs.  He  had  fnllnwed  thnt  holy  command- 
incut  which  I  had  trodden  under  my  feet,  "Thou 
shalt  honor  .thy  father  and  thy  mother.'*  And 
God,  the  judge  between  me  and  him,  had  in  his 
case  verified  the  promise,  "thnt  it  mav  be  well 
with  lltee,  and  thou  maycst  live  long  upon  the 
earth,"  while  he  had  allowed  me  to  be  followed 
by  misfortune,  ant!  would  soon  cut  short  mv 
life.   "Thou  art  an  unfaithful  son.    Upon  thee 


no  parents'  l^lessii;;^  rc-ts.*'    This  was  thevoice 
of  my  now  awakened  conscience. 

It  vras  to  me  as  if  in  my  remembrance  a 
caamber  was  now  opened  which  had  hitherto 
been  closed.  I  saw  you,  dearest  parents,  as  I 
had  seen  you  seven  years  before,  only  that  )'Our 
hair,  dear  fother,  had  become  white  from  sorrow 
over  your  first-born,  who  had  been  your  joy; 
only  that  your  noble  face,  sweet  niotlier,  was 
changed  by  grief,  and  your  form  bowed  under 
its  heavy  Inirden.  I  saw  you  in  tbe  little  cham- 
ber at  Sommerhausen,  and  heard  you  in  low, 
sad  tones  speak  to  your  other  children  of  Aeir 
long-lost  brother.  My  \sar  life  lay  behind  me 
as  a  dream.  Tlie  s[iell  \t:uli'r  which  1  had  been 
for  seven  long  years  vanished.  Here  I  stood 
again,  with  my  little  bundle,  just  as  I  stood,  my 
little  brother  John,  when  I  totd  you  trembling 
that  I  must  fly  from  you  all. 

"Alas  I"  I  cried,  "the  curse  is  on  me  because 
I  have  not  listened  to  the  instruction  cf  my 
father,  and  have  ft)rsaktn  tlie  law  of  my  mother. 
Just  God,  have  pity  upon  me.  Let  we  live  to 
see  my  parents  once  more  and  implore  their  for- 
oivencss.  Spare  me  till,  like  the  prodig.il,  1 
have  returned  to  my  father  and  said,  'Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.'  " 
Then  rousing  myself  I  traveled  day  and  night, 
as  long  as  my  feet  would  carry  me.  In  fourteen 
days  I  came  in  sight  of  our  own  loved  river 
Main.  I  hoped  soon  to  reach  the  goal,  but  God 
had  ordained  otherwise. 

As  I  came  to  a  little  village  just  below  Werth- 
eim,  Bestenhcid  by  name,  my  strei  ^di  forsook 
mc.  1  fell  by  the  road-side,  and  a  hot  stream 
of  blood  welled  from  my  mouth,  as  before  at 
Breisach.  It  was  already  night,  and  how  long 
I  lay  there  in  the  darkness  I  know  not.  \ 
pendant  passjn-  by  lieard  my  groans,  took  mc 
ujwn  his  cart  and  drove  on  with  roc.  I  then 
fell  into  a  heavy  swoon,  >nd  when  I  awoke 
found  myself  lying  in  bed  in  a  large,  empty 
chamber. 

I  could  not  rise.  At  length  a  Kttle  girl,  some 
ten  years  of  age,  entered  the  room.   She  looked 

at  me,  and  seeing  that  my  eyes  were  open, 
walked  up  to  the  bedside  and  wished  mc  good 
morning.  I  asked  her  where  I  was.  **In  the 
alms-house  .it  Wcitbeim,"  she  replied.  "List 
night  a  peasant  brought  you.  The  pestilence 
has  raged  in  the  town,  and  all  in  tills  house  are 
dead.    I  alone  reniain." 

"Who,  then,  are  ^-ou,  my  good  child?"  \ 
asked. 

An  orphan.   My  father  was  a  peasant  upon 

the  count's  estate,  but  one  day  the  soldiers  came, 
burnt  our  house,  and  shot  my  f.uher.  My 
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mother  has  died  of  the  pestilence,  and  so  they 
have  broaf  ht  me  here.** 

"All,  you  nlso  li.uc  ;i  story  to  relate,"  I  said. 
"War  brings  much  calamity  into  people's 
houses." 

"  No,"  replied  the  child, "  I  can  rebte  no  story, 

btit  I  can  repeat  the  hymns  and  prayers  my 
mother  taugiit  me — so  I  sing  and  pray  all  the 
day  long.  Shall  I  sing  now?'* 

"Yes,  my  child,"  I  said,  and  the  little  girl, 
folding  her  hands,  sang  our  metrical  version  of 
the  33d  Psalm. 

"Th*  Lord lit eplierd,  IHnM  want, 
H«  Bwlcet  ne  down  to  lie 
In  paatures  green,  he  leaded)  me 
The  qiiiet  wMcft  by." 

Out  of  the  months  of  babes  and  sucklings, 
thou,  O  Lord,  hast  ordained  praise.  I  had 
learned  this  hymn  in  toy  childhood,  and  it 

cheered  my  heart  like  the  words  of  an  old,  fa- 
miliar friend.    When  we  came  to  this  stanz-o, 

"  Yea,  ihoti^h  I  wxlk  through  death'*  duk  vale^ 
My  feet  shall  f»r  no  ill ; 
For  ifaoa  art  with  aic,  and  thf  iwA 
And  aiaff  mt  cemfori  atW,** 

I  joined  in,  and  as  we  ended,  I  said,  "Dear 

child,  God  be  thanked  for  those  words.  If  the 
l.nrd  is  our  guide  and  sliepberd,  little  do  we 
need  the  help  of  man. 

**  Do  you  Icnow  of  any  pious  clergyman  who 
would  be  willing  to  pray  with  and  instruct  a 
poor,  sick  soldier?"  I  asked. 

'*  O  yes,''  answered  the  child.  Our  old  pastor 
has  already  been  here.  But  you  were  sleeping, 
and  ha  wnukl  not  waken  you.  This  evening  he 
will  come  again." 

He  came.  He  has  come  daily  to  see  me  ever 
since,  and  has  truly  been  tn  me  a  messenger  of 
peace.  When  I  had  told  him  my  story,  he  said 
kindly  and  yet  solemnly, 

"  My  son,  your  guilt  is  even  deeper  than  you 
dream.  To  have  sinned  again«>t  ynttr  parents  is 
a  light  thing  in  comparison  with  your  sin  against 
your  God.  Pray  to  him,  for  ChHst*s  sake,  to  for- 
give ynti.  Sli^V.t  no  lor.i^er  nffcrs  of  pardon, 
for  he  sent  his  only  Son  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners.  It  is  rigiit  and  praiseworlliy,  my  son, 
that  you  should  long  for  tlie  forgiveness  of  your 
crirt!-.;y  parents,  hut  first,  I  implore  you,  seek 
that  of  your  Heavenly  Father,*' 

Thus  spoke  this  man  of  God  to  me,  and  God 
opened  mv  heart  to  receive  his  counsels.  I  feel 
that  he  who  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  has 
redeemed  my  soul  from  death.  Even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  he  has  p.ardoncd  my  sins,  and 
a('r;i)tcil  mc  into  llic  family  nf  his  dear  children. 
In  my  darkest  hour,  when  my  soul  was  weighed 
down  by  remorse  and  sorrow,  when  doubt  and 


despair  encompassed  me,  I  heard  my  Savior's 
voice  sayinjfr:  ^Fear  not,  I  have  redeemed  thee. 
I  have  callru  ihvv  Ijv  t!iy  name;  tliou  art  mine  !" 

Dear  parents,  no  words  can  tell  how  I  long 
to  see  you  once  more,  and  to  hear  from  your 
own  lips  that  you  fot]glve  me  ;  but  I  am  failing 
daily,  and  it  now  seems  that  God  will  not  grant 
this  my  dearest  earthly  wish.  Let  me  yield 
without  a  murmur  to  his  will.  He  has  done 
l;ic  it  tfiings  for  mc,  and  shall  I  repine  that  he 
denies  me  this  lesser  boon  ? 

Now  farewell,  beloved  parents !  What  a  joy 
it  will  be  tn  ynu  upnn  the  great  day  of  the  Lord, 
to  find  the  little  flock  over  w!:ich  hf  m.ade 
you  the  earthly  shepherds  all  sate  within  the 
heavenly  fold !  And  I— even  I,  the  prodigal, 
shall  be  there,  brought  tiack  from  my  wander- 
ings by  the  Good  Shepherd  of  us  all  3 

Ten  daj-s  I  have  been  writing  this  letter, 
which  is  l)Iotted  with  many  tears.  To-day  I 
must  close  it.  fu:  itu  s'-lit  grows  dim,  my  hand 
trembles,  and  my  reason  fails.  Implore  the 
quarter-master's  forgiveness  for  all  the  evil  I 
V.rou^ht  upon  Mm.  He  was  a  goor!.  kitul  «•  .as- 
ter, and  I  would  not  willingly  have  injured  him. 

On  the  Sunday  after  you  receive  this  letter, 
let  the  pastor  from  the  pulpit  of  our  church  in 
Sommcrliauseii,  tell  tlic-  people  that  Valentine 
Gast  died  in  the  Lord  ;  and,  though  I  h,avc 
been  a  great  sinner,  let  him  not  then  hesitate 
to  say  of  mr  as  oilier  Clu  istian  people: '"He 
sleeps  in  hope  ol  a  joyful  resurrection." 

The  Savior  i.s  gently  leading  me  through  the 
dark  valley.  His  rod  and  his  staff  they  comfort 
me.  May  the  same  loving  hand  trnide  you,  dear 
parents,  brother  and  sisters,  and  we  at  last  meet 
in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  to  go  no  more  out 
forever!    Till  then  faretvell. 

Your  loving  son,  VALENTINE. 

^unf  3,  1639.— P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above 
I  have  become  somewhat  belter,  and  should  I 
continue  so  I  shall  make  another  effort  to  reach 
home  before  I  die.  I  shall  take  this  letter  with 
me,  and  should  my  last  hour  meet  me  on  tiie 
w.ay,  '^haV  ^ive  it  into  t!ic  liand-?  of  some  Chris- 
tian person  who  will  send  it  to  you.  Should  I 
die  here,  the  good  pastor  will  forward  It  at  once, 
the  road  being  now  free  from  hostile  soldiers. 
Shall  I  see  you  in  this  world  once  more,  dear 
parents?  God  only  knows.  His  will  be  done. 
Amen.  Amen. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

VALENTINB'S  SKATM. 

Far  into  the  night  I  read  the  record  of  my 
son's  life  durin;;  the-se  ver»rs  of  absence,  and 
though  my  tears  had  fallen  thick  and  fast  at  the 
recital  of  his  sniferings,  )-et  I  could  at  the  last 
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thank  the  goodress  and  mercy  that  had  wntrhfd 
over  him  through  all  his  wanderings,  and  were 
now  bringtng  h!ni  safely  home  to  his  Heavenly 
Father's  \ww<c.  I  knew  tliat  tlicse  enrtMy  aOllc- 
tions  and  disappointments  had  been  sanctified 
to  Ws  eternal  good,  and  n>y  soul  rejoiced  in 
C^ofi  my  Savior.  I  thought  of  my  wife  and 
children  waiting  on  the  !n-avcnly  hills  to  wel- 
come home  this  stray  lamb  from  our  little  fold. 
I  thought  or  the  bliss  and  peace  of  heaven,  of 
tlie  cnrcs  .md  sorrnws  of  earth,  and  I,  too, 
longed  to  depart  and  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 
But  God*s  thoughts  arc  not  our  thoughts.  It 
was  his  will  that  the  old  withered  trunk,  shorn 
of  its  rrown  and  liranclies,  should  Still  remain 
in  storm  and  tempest 

For  three  days  and  nijBfhts  I  watched  by  my 
son's  bednidf.  T  told  liini  (if  his  mother,  of  his 
brother  and  sisters,  of  his  young  companions, 
most  of  whom  were  in  their  graves.  I  prayed 
with  him,  comforted  him  with  holy  hymns  and 
passages  from  Go<rs  Word,  and  in  his  lunirs  df 
deepest  suffering  I  bade  bim  look  to  the  dear 
Lonl  Jesus. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  I  saw  that 
the  Inst  hour  had  come.  He  was  in  a  good 
frame  of  mind.  As  is  often  the  case  with  the 
dying,  since  his  return  home,  his  thoughts,  in 
their  lofty  flight,  h  id  so.ired  a1  ove  this  world, 
and  his  words  had  seemed  almost  prophetic. 
The  soul  of  man  is  as  a  harp ;  the  more  finely 
its  cords  are  strung,  the  sooner  will  they  be 
broken. 

My  son  lay  in  his  bed.  He  did  not  speak, 
for  he  was  very  weary  from  liaving  tallced  much 
the  dav  bcfoir.  For  a  long  time  he  lav  silent, 
yet  he  did  not  sleep.  At  length,  as  the  clock 
struck  eleven,  Hans  Ebeling,  the  watchman, 
came  do\^n  the  .street,  and  cried  out  tlie  hour 
under  our  v.  indow. 

Then  my  son  opened  his  eye.s,  and  spoke  of 
the  sermon  of  our  sainted  pastor,  Theodoric, 

upon  his  rnnrir;iiatii >n  day.    Uc  said  : 

"  Tlie  eleven  who  went  with  me  to  the  holy 
sacrament  proved  fiiithfnl,  and  havo  ah-eady 
entered  into  their  Master's  joy.  I  was  the 
Judri^,  But  the  grncrmf;  Sav'or  has  seen  my 
penitential  tears,  and  has  forgiven  my  sins. 
Soon,  with  my  eleven  brethren  who  have  gone 
before,  T  shall  partake  of  tin:  threat  supper  of 
the  Lamb,  and  drink  the  new  wine  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.   God  bless  thee,  Olufsohn !" 

I  thought  of  the  pra\  er  I  liaci  otTered  up  for 
the  twelve,  and  thanked  tlie  Lord  that  he  had 
beard  iL 

Then  Valentine  was  silent,  but  his  hands  were 

folded,  and  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer. 
Toward  midnight  his  breathing  l)ecame  difficult, 


'  .and  he  rnuld  rot  speak.  Imt  everv  now  and  tlien 
he  would  press  my  liand  and  glance  upward,  i 
By  his  glowing  eye  and  smiling  fiice  I  knew  \ 
that  death  had  for  him  no  sting,  and  the  grave 

j  no  victory. 

I  At  last  the  clock  struck  one.  Then  he  held 
his  breath,  and  listened  as  if  he  heard  footsteps 
coming  down  the  street.  They  were  those  of 
Hans  Ebeling,  the  watchman,  wiio,  with  a  trem- 
H\n%  voice,  for  he  was  diinking  of  my  Valen- 
tine, cried,  "  One  o'clock  and  all  is  well !" 

"All  is  well !"  crici?  mv  ?;nn  ;  then  tjiving  me  ' 
one  loving,  smiling  glance,  he  sank  back  upon  , 
his  pillow.  **  Amen !"  I  said,  as  I  bent  above  ' 
him,  and  found  that  his  heart  had  ceased  to 
beat. 

I  stood  for  a  long  time  by  his  bed,  gazing 
upon  the  face,  beautiful  in  life,  but  fiir  more 
beautiful  in  death — the  face,  which  was  a  copy 
of  his  sainted  mother's— and  I  prayed.  L'^pon 
the  street  below  were  heard  the  vmces  of  men 
and  the  tramping  of  horses.  Sold'cr^^  kad  for 
several  days  been  gathering  around  Wurzburg, 
where  the  Swedes  were  expecting  soon  to  strike 
a  blow,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen  were  e\-en  j 
now  passing  down  the  street  of  our  little  town. 
Again  the  trumpets  and  bugles  rang  out  over 
the  green  before  the  church,  and  again  pealed 
fort'i  ti  c  snine  marti.-il  song  which  had  brotight 
tears  to  my  son's  eyes,  as  when  a  boy  he  had 
stood  by  the  window  of  this  very  chamber  and 
heard  its  words,  extolling  death  upon  tlic  l  attle- 
ficld  as  the  .sweetest  and  most  honorable  of  all. 

My  heart  overflowed  with  emotion  as  I  lis- 
tened, and  I  cried,  weeping  bitterly,  **Poor, 
poor  Valentine  !  Is  this  the  end  of  the  glowing 
dreams  and  lofty  plans  of  thy  youth !  The 
death  so  often  dared  upon  the  battle-^dd,  has 
come  to  thee  among  the  green  meadows  of  thy 
childhood's  home.  After  all  thy  wander;nc;s  »t 
has  met  thee  at  last,  in  this  poor  little  chami)er. 
And  yet,  God  be  praised,  thy  haughty  spirit 
was  at  last  I  roken.  and,  tlimu^h  all  t!'.\-  c'cxlou'; 
paths,  God  has  led  thee  salel)"  home.  'The 
Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away:  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I"' 

While  I  thus  s'l'tke  Hans  Fhf^mq;  entered 
the  chamber,  and  wiien  he  saw  that  all  was  over 
with  Valentine,  he  sat  down  by  my  side  and 
v,  epf  w't!i  me.  Till  dawn  he  remained  with  me, 
cheering  my  heart  with  many  loving  and  com- 
forting words. 

CHAPTBR  XXIL 
SBnustrriON. 

About  dawn  our  pastor  sent  word  to  me  to 

take  the  communion  service,  and  c^o  with  him  to 
*die  ncii^hbnrir!'^  \-ilIac;e  of  F.ibels'.adt  to  adniia- 
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ister  the  holy  sacrament  to  a  soldier  who  had 
beeo  fiitally  Infared  by  a  lafl  from  his  bonw, 

while  iJ.nssini;  wit!)  Iii.s  regiment  through  the 
lower  gate  of  Sommerhauscn. 

We  MMn  arrived  at  the  house  where  the 
soldier  lay.  I  brought  forth  tJie  sacred  vessels, 
and,  Ic  ivin<;  tlic  pastor  alone  with  the  riying 
man,  walked  out  to  the  public  square  in  front 
of  the  town  halL  In  the  midst  of  tlie  square  a 
flag  liiul'ljcfii  raised,  nml  mam-  soldiers  were 
gathered  around  it.  Yet,  opprc&sed  by  my  own 
moumfiil  thoughts,  I  took  little  heed  <^  them. 

The  captain,  a  tall,  stately  man,  with  the 
blonde  hair  and  heard  of  a  Swede,  approached 
me,  saluted  me  kindly,  and  asked  if  the  pastor 
was  with  the  woooded  man.  I  replied  ttiat  he 
bad  been  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  Ii  uir. 

He  said  that  the  regimental  chaplatu  being 
alisent,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  send  for  a 
cler:{yman,  adding,  that  he  had  only  incidentally 
learned  that  the  little  village  through  which 
they  had  just  passed  adhered  to  the  evangelical 
belief.  He  had  supposed  that  tbey  were  in  a 
Catholic  regir-n.  "What  is  the  name  of  tlie 
village?"  he  asked. 

'*Sommerhausen,"  I  replied. 

"Sommerhauscn!"  repeated  the  captain  in 
surprise.  "A  soldier  of  our  reL^inienf,  wlu) 
some  three  months  since  received  his  discliarge, 
was  from  Sommerhsusen." 

"  Vrs,"  I  re].!icd,  "  many  from  anionic'  us  lia%-e 
served  in  tl»e  army."  Then,  jg^iug  at  the  sol- 
diers who  were  lying  near,  I  saw  that  they  were 
Swedlsli  dragoons — a  fact  which  I  had  not  be- 
fore remarked.  "  Did  he  do  liis  duty  as  a  sol- 
dier?"' I  asked  with  a  beating  iicarL 

Yes,  he  was  a  Inave  man,  and  never  shrank 
from  duty.  For  seven  long  years  he  was  my 
goo<i  comrade,  but  fortune  seeme<l  against  him. 
Do  you  see  that  flag  ?  He  and  I  together  res- 
cued it  from  the  enemy  at  Nordlingen,  when  we 
t!ion2;ht  .all  wa?  Inst,  and  I.  whom  you  see  here, 
minht  lo-day  have  been  lying  under  tlic  sod  of 
tliat  bloody  field,  if  his  hand  had  not  turned 
.asiile  the  l^ow  tint  was  .aimed  .at  my  life.  I  am 
now  a  captain  of  dragoons,  but  he,  poor  fellow, 
has  received  his  discharge,  and  is  probably  not 
now  alive." 

*'.Mnv  !  nfk  your  name,  Herr  Captain?"  1 
said,  witli  a  choked  voice,  and  eyes  swimming 
witli  tears. 

"  OJitf'solin— Owen  Olufsohn,"  lie  replied.  "  I 
have  been  for  three  months  a  captain  in  the  Gor- 
don regiment  of  dragoons,  and  my  poor  com* 
rade  of  whom  I  have  spoken  waa  named  Cast— 
Valentine  was  his  first  name.  Do  you  know  the 
oame  ?" 

"Dolknowit?  Yes,  I  know  it  well  It  was 


the  name  of  my  darling  son.  And  you,  dear, 
good  young  man,  t  also  know.  You  have  done 
nmrc  for  my  pour  boy  than  he  could  ever  have 
done  for  you.  You  have,  uader  God,  saved  him 
from  eternal  death.** 

"IIow!"  cried  the  captain,  seizing  both  my 
hands,  "lie  still  lives  and  has  come  home  ?" 

Yes,"  1  answered,  *"he  came  three  days  ago 
to  his  living  fikther  and  his  earthly  home,  and  at 
one  o'cloc  k  (his  m(>rnin^^  just  as  you  with  re- 
sounding trumpets  rode  through  our  little  town, 
he  ])assed  to  bis  Heavenly  Father,  and  his 
heavenly  home.  But  with  almost  his  last  words 
he  blessed  you." 

Then  1  told  him  all — of  Valentine's  journey 
home,  and  what  had  belallea  him  on  tlie  way, 
and  from  my  full  heart  I  thanked  Iiim  for  nil 
he  hail  done  for  my  son.  He  also  talked  to  me  . 
long  nf  Valentine  in  words  which  it  did  my  fa- 
therly heart  good  to  &ear.  At  length,  he  said 
he  must  see  ^'a!entine  once  more,  and  woidd 
come  tu  mc  it,  as  he  doubted  not,  the  regiment 
remidned  In  its  present  quarters  till  to-morrow. 

While  we  were  yet  speaking,  the  pastor,  with 
pallid  face,  came  to  us  and  said  tliat  he  could 
not  administer  the  holy  sacrament  to  that  wicked 
man,  whose  raving.s  and  oaths  are  terrible.  The 
captain  said  that  this  man  had  joined  the  Swe<l- 
ish  army  al  tltt:  surrender  of  the  fortress  at 
Breisach.  He  had  first  been  an  officer,  but  for 
bad  conduct  had  l>een  degraded  to  the  ranks  ; 
that  while  the  regiment  was  that  morning  en- 
tering Sommerhausen  through  the  lower  gate, 
which  was  painted  while,  his  horse  had  taken 
fright  and  thrown  him,  his  head  liavinj;  struck 
against  a  post  The  wound  was  no  doubt  mor- 
tal. "  Let  us  go  in  with  the  pastor,**  he  saidi 

We  three  entered  the  chamber  toc;etlier.  A 
horrible  sight  awaited  us.  The  wounded  man, 
widi  rolling  eyes  and  terror-stricken  visage, 
sat  upright  in  bed,  yet  it  required  the  strength 
of  two  men  to  hold  him  there.  He  seemed 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  some  murdered  gray- 
haired  victim,  if  we  might  judge  from  bis  inco- 
herent ravinps. 

I  listened  to  them  for  a  few  moments,  and 
said,  «*This  is  NlchoUs  Paradeiser,  who,  seven 
years  ago,  before  my  very  eyes,  murdered  old 
Guy  Geissendorf,  the  warder  of  the  lower  gate 
at  Sommerhausen.  The  judgment  of  God  lias 
followed  him.*' 

"  Yes.  tilts  is  God's  judgment,"  said  one  of 
the  soldiers  who  held  him,  while  he  trembled 
from  fear,  and  large  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  his  forehead.  I  was  then  Captain  Para- 
deiser's  servant.  I  will  take  my  oath  that  the 
old  man  he  murdered  stood  at  tlie  lower  gate  as 
we  rode  through  this  morning,  and  that  he 
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raised  his  arm  threateningly  toward  l>is  mur- 
derer. We  boUi  saw  him  at  the  same  time,  and 
I  think  Paradeiscr's  horse  must  have  seen  him, 
too,  for  he  immediately  took  fright." 

Tliese  arc  idle  words,"  said  I.  "  In  the  dim 
light  yoa  took  the  door,  which  hu  jo«t  been 
painted  white,  for  a  spirit.  Old  Guy  died  in  the 
Lord  and  rests  in  i>eacc.  Such  foolish  fears 
arise  from  a  guilty  conscience." 

"There  he  stands — there!"  cried  the  dying 
man.  "I  see  his  aged  lace  and  his  blood-stained 
hair  I  He  has  risen  from  the  grave  to  accuse 
roe  as  bis  murderer.  Don't  you  see  him  there 
in  his  sliroud,  pointing  his  skeleton  finger  at 
int  ?  Forwnrd,  rnmrades  !  He  pursues  us  ! 
Put  spurs  to  your  horses  ;  do  n't  let  him  over- 
take US !"  and  with  the  strength  of  a  i;iant.  tlie 
wretcliei!  mnn  luirst  from  the  arms  which  vainly 
sought  to  restiaiii  him,  sprang  from  the  bed, 
and  fell  heavily  upon  the  floor.  Captain  Oluf- 
sohn  nn  to  lift  him  up,  bat  he  was  dead. 

CUAPTfiK  XXIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

Uixin  the  morning  of  tlie  fnllnwine^  dny  our 
village  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  mf  Valentine.  Hans  Ebeling  and  I  had 
kept  the  graves  of  old  Cuy  arul  my  own  loved 
ones  free  from  weeds,  and  ailorned  them  witli 
choice  flowers,  and  roses  of  many  kinds.  Val- 
entine was  to  rest  between  his  mother  and 
brother  yo'i.n.  as  lie  had  wished.  The  appointed 
hour  was  near,  but  still  Captain  Olufsohn  did 
not  come,  and  we  concluded  that  the'  regiment 
had  suddenly  been  ordered  to  move.  But  just 
as  the  clock  struck  nine,  we  heard  the  souad  of 
heavy  steps  upon  the  street,  and  the  loud  com- 
mand, ^Halt!"  The  Swedish  rcgimeut  of 
drai^ooim  hid  come  fTt)ni  EiliL-lsladt  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  their  late  comrade.  Soon  the 
Capuin  with  ten  men,  one  bearing  a  helmet, 
sword,  and  spurs,  entered  the  house.  The  men 
came  and  lonkfd  at  the  face  of  their  dead  fel- 
low-soldier, and  then  silently  ranged  themsdves 
on  each  side  of  the  coffin. 

But  the  Captain  hmt  over,  kissed  my  son's 
cold  forehead,  pressed  his  hand,  and  said,  with 
gushing  tears,  "  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my 
brother  Jonathan.  Very  pleasant  Iiast  thou 
been  unto  me ;  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful, 
pa:>sing  the  love  of  woman." 

When  the  coflin  was  closed,  he  laid  upon  it 
the  ht-Imot,  ■■.wori.  ani!  sjnirs  ;  tlicn.  t'nur  dra- 
goons lifted  the  bier,  and  bore  it  down  the  street, 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment,  drawn  up  in 
double  files,  were  awaiting  it.  The  pastor 
walked  immediately  before  the  coffin ;  before 
him  went  U»e  Swedish  fifers  and  trumpeters, 


playing  a  martial  dirge ;  behind,  next  to  the 
coffin,  1  walked,  led  by  Hans  EbeUng.  Captain 

Olufsohn  and  his  dragoons  closed  up  the  rear. 
As  we  entered  the  church-yard,  tlic  clioir  of 
youthful  singers  I  royscit  liau  taught,  joined  in 
singing, 

"  Jerusalem,  my  hea^tnly  home." 

Then  the  pastor  read  our  lieautiful  burial  ser\'- 
ice,  and  spoke  briefly  but  most  eloquently  from 
this  text : 

"Man  tliat  is  born  of  womai  is  of  few  days 
and  full  of  trouble.  He  cometh  forth  like  a 
flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth  also  as  a 
shadow,  and  continueth  not."  As  he  ended, 
there  were  tears  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  roughest 
soldier.  Then  another  hymn  was  sung,  the  cof- 
fin was  lowered,  and  Captain  Oloiaohn  ordered 
his  dragoons  to  fire  three  times  over  the  grave. 
This  done,  we  all  went  borne,  leaving  tiie  dead 
to  his  bst  repose. 

So  my  V^alentine  had  a  stately  funeral  proces- 
sion, and  an  honorable  burial.  A  large  stone 
cross  stands  above  his  grave,  and  there  is  a 
space  by  bis  side,  where  I  shall  one  day  l>e  laid. 
TIrtc  we  shall  alt  rest  together  till  the  glorious 
resurrection. 

mnth  many  thanks  and  tears,  I  bade  adieu 
to  Captain  Olufsohn  ;  but  not  forever,  we  shall 
meet  again  in  a  Ijetter  world  than  this. 

Thou  askest,  dear  reader,  how  it  is  with  me, 

now  that  the  last  tie  which  bound  me  to  earth 
has  been  se\-ered.  Before  my  Valentine's  re- 
turn, whenever  I  felt  a  longing  to  depart  and 
he  with  Christ,  the  thought  that  I  must  await 
his  coming  reconciled  me  to  a  longer  sojourn  in 
this  vale  of  sorrow.  But  now  I  hear  my  Mar- 
garetha's  voitt  say,  "Come  I**  and  my  chiMren 
eclio.  "Come  !  come  !  Thoii  ha?:t  nnthintj  more 
to  bind  thee  to  earth,  and  thy  place  by  us  is 
vacant**  Ever,  as  I  hear  tlieir  voices,  I  cry, 
"  Watchman,  is  the  night  nearly  past  ?"  and  to 
m  \  self  T  repeat  the  words  they  sang  at  my  Val- 
entine's burial : 

**  Jcnuikn,  mcf  hcavmly  borne. 

Woiia  Codl  wwc    dMe  I 
My  prnMcd  bewt  fiicb  lonfiiig  Iwhi 

\'.  ilsve!N  tin  Tiiiirc  v:\:h  mcl 

O,  when,  tlMMi  city  oi  my  Cod, 

SliAll  I  thy  gate*  Iwhold  ? 
WbendiaU  I  Join  thy  imMaaMdl  ihrpq|^ 

And  inik  iliy  MMM  of  igM." 

O,  my  Savior,  with  longing  but  yet  with  pa- 
tience, I  await  the  hour  when  thou  also  shalt  say 
unto  me,  "Come  !"  and  I,  the  forsaken  and  soli- 
tary one,  shall  enter  into  the  joy  of  my  Lord  i 

As  1  write,  the  war  has  ended,  and  peace  be- 
gins slowly  to  heat  the  ghastly  wounda»  whkh 
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for  thirty  years,  the  sword  has  made.  lJut  my 
soul  longs  a  better  peace  lo  wm.  My  earthly 
adieus  are  spoken,  my  ship  stands  ready  at  the 
sltore,  w.iiting  only  the  command  to  Launch  out 
upon  the  unknown  waters,  and  this  command 
will  nAt  be  \oa%  delayed. 

Dangers  ina\  beset  tlic  vovatre.  The  storm 
may  rage,  the  tempest  beat,  the  heavens  grow 
dark,  and  my  weak  heart  may  feil  me  through 
fe.'.r.  Yet  .*itill,  like  Peter,  I  will  cry,  "Lord, 
J  !''  and  the  Snvior  will  j^ive  me  his  hand 
ami  ie.id  me  safely  through  tlic  troubled  waters. 

In  all  thy  need,  thy  danger,  and  thy  sorrow, 
c.inst  thou,  flear  reader,  look  with  confidence  to 
tliis  blessed  Savior  ?  Hast  liiou  chosen  him  for 
thy  guide  through  life,  and  thy  comforter  in 
death  ?  Then  join  thy  voice  with  mine,  and  let 
lis  together  praise  and  magnify  his  holy  name. 

Ttt  C«d  aloM  beglwy  I 

Writlen  at  SonHBerhameii,  in  Jaly,  Aimo  Dom'tnt  i(sa 

ULRICGAST. 
br  fii^  yam  tchodliiinMr  in  ibi«  ptasi. 


SIMROCK,  THE  RHINE  POET. 

ON  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Rhine,  in  the 
midst  of  its  charming  scenery,  and  sur- 
jnundcd  by  its  romantic,  legendary,  and  historic 
associations,  lives,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  a 
poet  who  has  fairly  earned  for  himself  a  credita- 
ble rcputatioB,  throughout  all  Germany  at  least, 
by  his  devotion  to  the  popular  legends  of  his 
country.  T living  lived  from  childhood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  is  titoroughly  conversant 
with  its  beauties,  and  justly  appreciates  the  no- 
ble river  as  nature's  best  legacy  to  the  German 
father-land.  Its  mountains  and  valleys  are  all 
familiar  to  him,  and  the  mytlis  which  have  for 
centuries  been  gatltering  round  them,  he  has  with  - 
much  felu  itvivovcn  info  German  verse.  Second 
only  to  the  Grimm  brothers  in  the  field  of  old 
German  and  German  mythology,  he  has  given 
in  popular  dress  to  his  countrymen  a  heritage 
which  the  masses  always  most  fully  appreciate, 
at:d  which  was  fast  being  wasted  away  in  coming 
down  from  month  to  mouth. 

Knrl  Jo'^cp'i  Simrork  born  Ati;:^ttst 
1S02,  in  Bonn,  where  his  father  kept  a  music 
store,  which  is  still  standing,  and  is  owned  by 
his  brother.  In  1818  he  entered  the  University 
of  IJonn,  where  he  wns  under  the  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  August  Wilhclm  von  Schlegei.  Tiic 
course  of  study  commenced  in  Bonn  was  com- 
pleted in  the  Univcr<;:?y  of  Berlin,  where  he 
more  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence.   After  a  period  of  preparatory 


practice,  be  became,  in  1826,  a  lawyer  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  which  position  he  was  im- 

willingly  forced  to  li-.tve  in  1830,00  arnni.ntofa 
poem  er.titlcd  The  Three  Colors,  whicl>  he  wrote 
at  tiic  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  which  gave  great  oiiense  to  his  own  Gov^ 
cmment.  From  this  time  forward  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literature,  especially  po- 
etry, which  had  bej^n  to  occupy  his  leisure 
hours  very  1  ulv  in  i;fe.  In  1850  he  was  ap- 
pointed til  tlic  ji; ofessorshif)  of  f German  I.irera- 
ture  and  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of 
his  native  city,  which  position  he  still  retains. 

His  first  work  was  n  translation  of  tlie  cele- 
brated Nibeluugen  lied  into  modern  German. 
Subsequently  at  difllerent  periods  he  lOsewlse 
translated  the  Amelunge  lied,  and  many  more  of 
the  old  Gerninn  lieroic  poems.  Old  German  1 
has  been  perhaps  the  favorite  study  of  his  life, 
and  so  diligent  has  he  been  in  its  pursuit  that 
there  is  [irohaldy  no  higlier  livin::^  authority  in 
this  department  Germao  critics  esteem  his 
translations  faithful  reproductions  of  the  orig- 
inal poems.  By  a  diligent  study  of  the  early 
literature  of  his  country,  .is  well  as  tluotigh  an 
itiien.se  love  of  liie  pursuit,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  enter  into  tite  spirit  of  the  originals,  and  lose 
himself  in  the  atrrinsphere  of  the  olden  times. 
Thus  great  success  has  attended  his  efforts  at 
retaining  both  the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  the 
old  authors.  With  scholars  his  reputation 
chiefly  rests  on  these  translations. 

Simrock  has  also  made  quite  extensive  trans- 
lations of  Shakspeare  into  German,  including 
all  hi.<«  minor  poems,  IM.icl)eth,  and  many  more 
of  bis  dramas.  In  this  direction  he  has  hardly 
been  successful,  and  by  the  side  of  the  more 
complete  tninshttions  of  Schlegei  and  others,  \ 
tho.se  of  Simrock  will  hardly  live.  He  reads 
English  readily,  but,  strange  to  say,  can  scarcely 
speakaword.  In  1831  Echtermayer,  Henschel, 
and  Simrock  united  their  eff^')rt.<?  in  a  collection 
of  the  tales  used  by  Shakspeare,  which  they 
translated  into  German  and  published.  Accom- 
panying  this  collection  were  extensive  critical 
observations  on  the  plots  of  Shakspeare's  pl.iys, 
by  Simrock  himself,  which  have  been  translated 
into  English  under  the  auspices  of  the  Skak- 
sptttre  Society,  nnrf  edited  with  notes  by  Ilalli- 
wcll.  These  remarks  of  Simrock  were  eagerly 
seised  by  this  Society  Irom  among  his  worl^  as 
being  of  great  v.iliu'.  The  Germ.ms  have  ac- 
cess to  a  great  variety  of  works  bearing  on  the 
history  of  fiction,  which  are  not  ea.sily  obtained 
in  England.  These  works  Simrock  has  faith- 
fully studied.  His  criticism  is  very  laborious. 
The  plots  of  Shakspeare's  plays  are  traced  to 
the  source  from  which  he  obtsdsed  thern^  and 
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ti>en,  if  it  is  n(  a!l  pofsstble,  tbey  are  carried  strl! 
further  back  ttil  the  original  story  is  obtained. 
This  involves  a  vast  amount  of  research,  and 
the  results  nt  last  reached  nre  often  mere  con- 
jectures. The  following,  for  the  translation  of 
which  the  Shakspeare  Society  holds  itsdlf  re- 
sponsible, will  serve  as  an  ilhistration  of  his 
criticism.  After  carrying  the  plot  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  as  far  back  in  the  track  of  Italian  lit- 
L  iture  as  he  is  able,  he  makes  another  bold 
1>  ![):  "In  o!ir  opinion  the  same  features  may 
be  recognized  in  the  titree  most  noted  love-tales 
of  alt  times :  those  of  Hero  and  Leander,  Pyra- 
mis  and  Thislw,  among  the  ancients;  and  that 
of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  among  the  moderns;  and 
we  consider  them  in  all  essential  points  iden- 
tical with  the  Btofy  (rf*  Romeo  and  Juliet  The 
l.ist-mcntioncd  is  onlv  the  most  morlrrn  form, 
tiie  last  renascence  of  the  ancient  myth,  which 
represented  the  idea  of  love,  and  of  its  tragic 
fate,  in  the  simplest  and  most  consistent  man-  | 
ncr.  The  idea  common  to  all  these  fictions  ap>- 
pears  to  us  to  be  the  following.  Love,  in  its 
concentration,  knows  no  other  law  than  its  own, 
v,!iich  compels  it  to  fulfill  itself.  It  conquers 
all  obstacles,  and  breaks  through  every  restraint 
of  custom,  to  reach  that  object  which  alone  is 
of  any  value  in  its  qres.  But  while  striving 
after  this,  it  so  fir  renounce*:  nil  the  condition"; 
of  earthly  existence,  tliat  the  least  accident 
seems  sufficient  to  tear  entirely  loose  the  feeble 
bond  that  binds  it  to  the  world,  and  to  avenge 
the  external  world,  and  the  rules  of  custom,  for 
the  contempt  it  has  endured.  This  change, 
however,  can  not  affect  the  passion  of  love,  so 
long  as  it  remains  external  thereto ;  for  then 
would  love  conquer  and  set  it  aside,  as  it  does 
every  tUinjsf  else  belonginjif  to  the  external  world. 

This  ob*-':iclc  nv.ist.  tlicref.ue.  disguise  itself  in 

the  nature  of  love,  and  produce  an  error  with 
regard  to  its  object.  When  this  has  been  ac> 

complished  for  one,  and  he  or  she  has  volunta- 
rily resigned  the  bond  which  connects  him  with 
Uie  world,  then  the  error  has  become  for  the 
other  a  melancholy  troth.  This  latter  party  fol- 
lows, then,  the  one  which  has  tfine  I'cfoi  e  :  ntu! 
both  take  refiige  from  this  troubled  being  in  a 
higher  and  happier  life,  where  all  will  be  fulfilled 
which  they  strive  in  vain  to  realize  here.  Thus 
the  lovers  [leilsh,  not  so  much  by  means  of  tiic 
outward  world,  as  by  the  accidents  of  love 
itself.*'  After  havinis:  thas  appealed  fo  phnoso> 
phy  to  prove  that  the  true  ideal  of  Invc  under 
difficulties  must  always  manifest  itself  in  the 
same  way;  in  other  words,  thnt  perfect  love- 
stories  must  of  necessity  be  identical,  he  goes 
on  to  show  that  it  has  been  so,  by  a  minute  ard 
lengthy  analysis  of  the  stories  referred  to.  It 


is  probably  no  more  than  just  that  greater  value 
is  attached  to  the  research  than  to  the  criticism 
of  these  remarks.  The  criticism  verges  too 
closely  on  a  certain  modern  species,  verv  eru- 
dite in  appearance,  which  undertakes  to  tind  the 
original  of  every  idea  !n  the  revered  past,  and 
which,  when  urged  to  its  logical  ultimatum,  must 
make  Adam  the  author  of  all  ideas  current 
among  men. 

Somewhat  later  in  life  Simrodc  turned  his  at- 
tention to  tlie  legends  of  Ids  countrv.  .and  ia 
this  direction  he  has  earned  his  reputation 
among  the  masses  as  a  poet.  His  researches 
in  the  department  of  old  German  admirably  fitted 
him  for  this  work  of  gathering  together  the  le- 
gends which,  ill  many  instances,  liad  an  exist- 
ence only  in  tlie  memory  of  the  people.  His 
first  effort  in  this  direction  was  Thr  Piclurgsque 
and  Romantic  Jxheittland,  a  pro.se  hand-book  of 
the  Rhine,  partly  historical  and  partly  geograph- 
ical, wl'.ich  will  serve  as  an  excellent  guide-book 
for  traveh.rs.  To  this  he  added  German  le- 
gends, and  a  large  Hand-Book  of  German  Mf- 
th^egy^  both  in  prose.  Still  Utter  he  turned 
manv  popular  prose  talcs  into  verse,  such  r.s 
Bertha,  the  Spinner  The  Good  Gerhard  of  (.  'o- 
logne,  etc.  Bnt  the  woHc  upon  whid)  his  ]}0])u- 
lar  reputation  chiefly  rests  is  his  Rhein  Legends, 
in  verse.  This  volume  contains  a  large  collec- 
tion of  German  legends,  which  Simrock  himself 
had  gathered,  in  great  part  firom  the  people,  and 
turned  into  verse,  together  with  such  legends  as 
had  already  taken  poetic  ibrm  at  the  hands  of 
other  poets.  Thus  he  has  furnished  a  book 
which  has  found  its  way  to  nearly  every  cottage 
in  Germany,  and  is  destined  to  make  its  author's 
name  as  familiar  as  the  legends  he  celebrates. 
It  is  a  charming  little  volume,  contdning  much 
good  poetry,  and  some  that  will  hardly  stand  the 
test,  but  it  is  destined  to  live  in  spite  of  all  de- 
merits. The  following^  which  is  one  of  his 
most  popular  legends,  is  a  happy  commingling 
of  pathos  and  drollery,  and  doubtless  had  some 
foundation  in  fact.  In  tiie  translation  the  meas- 
ure of  the  original  poem  is  retained,  together 
with  the  nitmbcr  of  stanzas : 

AS  MANY  CniLDREN  AS  DAYS  IN  THE  YEAK. 

I  tell  it  as  I  beard  it,  Ibis  laie  of  Icmg  ag^ 

And  those  who  donbt  the  ftSiy,  Hm  truth  will  never  knOif. 

A  wtiarjr  l>4apr>«ouaB  in  lagk  and  tatina  CUM. 

Her  Rteps  were  slow  and  heary,  for  Mrayipaf  MM 

With  iMnds  of  Hatf  tintu,  twx>  in&nt  tubes  were  preyed. 

O'er^hlh  in  btttplev  children,  but  poor  in  gold  an<i  M»re, 
Her  want  had  given  boldiiefis  to  seek  a  roy,il  d<xir. 


.SIm  ihon^  hn-  ayiqg  iiihiili  tMald  plead  irhae'cr  ahe  cam*— 
*I°be  Coimtca  diotq^l  Amr  imtucetwlnikwi  of  berihaifc 


•'  Away,"  she  cried,  "%-ile  ^^nr.^•^.  .iml 
Beneath  tnt  ir^*'  tli?  r^if^tv  ni.iv  lu'v.jr  ,-\  i.  : 
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My  c1vimb«r  is  loo  holy  fat  (hM.  polluted  dame : 

The  ipolleu  beERnr-mmher  i;i  iiin.tfncc  .ir.d  pr  lc. 
KAi6iof  hcf  4gr»  lo  heaven,  with  voice  propitetic  cri«ti: 

"Thtf  Godviay  wad  tliMk  W7,  ■  babe  for  c  very  cUjr 
Of  thU  ihy  wkA  bridal  year,  moat  eaineMljr  I  pny." 

The  pf  ophacy  tWM  qwfcen,  the  prapto  no  one  lciia<ih~ 
But  aa  tha  Boanfid  yean  «eM  fay  ihe  kidy  found  it  tnia. 

Tliree  liiinclred  five  and  sixty,  the  Haf»  of  every  year; 
Three  hundred  five  xn<'.  »i\ty  1I  c  Cn;  te-.^'  cIjiMrcn  were. 

Tbz  gnts  were  named  Eluabeth,  the  boys  were  all  caiUcd  John ; 
Thqr  aiitt  poiM  «m  40  anangcn  the  old  bapiianal  atone. 

llie  children  all  were  godly,  and  when  their  lives  were  past, 
Tlirou);h  iaith  in  Christ  the  Savitir  were  brought  lo  heaven  at  tatC 

From  Hagne  ibey  aU  Ke  buried  Icaa  than  a  nile  away, 
Aad  thoae  who  dotibt  aay  ace  Ihcir  gnvca  «««■  at  the  piucpt 
day. 

The  following  Is  likewise  very  jMipular,  al- 
though it  brought  upon  Simrock,  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic,  the  ill-will  of  the  Catholic 
population.  His  answer  lo  them  was,  that  he 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  a  legend 
which  had  been  in  existence  mnny  htirulrcd 
years.  The  foundation  of  the  Icj^cnd  is  the 
following:  The  inhabitants  of  Bonn  gravely 
jissert  that,  in  front  of  the  old  Jesuits'  church, 
in  Boungasse  of  their  city,  the  wind  is  con- 
stantly blowing,  however  quiet  it  m.iy  be  else- 
where. The  street  is  ver)'  narrow  and  short, 
1    and  the  biiildinq;?;  very  high,  thus  fulfillin:;  vcn* 

I nearly  the  conditions  of  a  first-class  smoke 
funnel,  where  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
I  slant  wind.  It  is  not  strictly  true,  however, 
tVi  it  tlu  re  is  always  a  wind  before  this  church, 
I  aliiiougli  very  generally,  perhaps,  a  current  of 
air  may  be  felt  Tlie  translation  was. made  by 
rieimis,  and  very  ne.v]y  retains  the  origin^ 
meter. 

THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  WIKIX 

In  Bonn  befine  the  JcaiiiliP  chmcb  the  wind  unc««sinsUq«i» 
Howeomeait?  m  the  dty  there's  not  a  child  b«l  kiwnb 
The  Ktile  one  there  phy  ing  will  tett.  if  ytm  '«e  a  mfakl^ 

!      H'>w  the  devil  went  a  vkulkin);  one  morning  with  the  wind. 

I     Wh<rn  near  the  Jesuits'  ci>Uege,  to  halt  he  (ell  inclitted. 

And  so  Ivc  flopped  attd  Hjxike  a  word  to  his  giK>d  fiictid  ibe  wind; 

'     "  N'.m  what  il  I»  these  Jesiills  in  ^'••ir  mltese  nir*  atiout. 

Since  Ihey  are  all  good  friends  o*'  tm-..-  I  "11  ttv  inil  fmd  it  out; 
S^.i  only  »^it  a  moment  here,  my  friend  and  bnxher  wind, 
At-d  when  I 've  asked  them  how  lliey  An,  we  can  each  iHher  find." 
Beftire  the  JcauiU'  church  then  the  aiinple  wind  did  wait, 
WMe  the  Jefotta  let  the  devQ  hi  with  plaaann  at  the  I'M. 
Itplcaaed  UahfloorgRMly  losccdMnaDaahBd: 
Thrir  wekmnes  and  their  pmiaes  wen  auiisd  to  his  ndnd. 
H«r  fiwiire  his  visits  henceforth  lo  them  sliould  be  confined, 
S-i  he  staid  there  and  kept  waiting  his  good  old  fiiend  the  wind. 

wind  lie  w.vt-',  si  '!  ami  waits,  {or  centuries  and  more, 

And  whf'i  hi  i;t';i  inii'j'-itui  iiii-^i  licrc^ly  Ho**  hf  Tfiyr. 

A:l<!    t;',!  l»j!iTC  the  J.-,i..'>'  •.!',Mlill  ^nf  lliC  <1'-Vll  W  nil  tV.f  «;lnl, 

liui  wlien  the  Jesuits  weiii  ihey  did  ni>t  iea««  tlieir  friend  behind. 
Tht-y  nev^arittietum  apttn,  and  we  shall  never  mind, 

it  rpm.iins  so  wniuji,  tf :!  the  IJonner  Ji"mi';s"  wind. 

Of  the  following  beautiful  little  myth  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  the  origind  neaaure 


is  retained,  except  that  two  syllables  are  added 
to  the  sixth  verse  of  each  stania. 

THE  IMAGE  OP  CHRIST  IN  VIENNA. 

The  lesend  have  yon  never  huuO 

So  binotts  in  all  landf 

^  Ab",;;  tVic  imri;.'L-  rl'  our  Lord, 

m  V:i':ui.l  ^t.lT'.ds? 

Tli'.-y  s.iy  it  ^:r'.v,vs  t<"i  bo  t.i'.l 

As  are  the  taiitst  whu  ^uiute  it— 
And  yet  it  stoops  to  be  as  small 

Aa  any  child  ihat  stand*  before  it. 

T  faiow  not  whether  there  be  snch 

All  Itii.i    — but  believe 
'IhM  Chriit  himself  appears  U>  each 

What  each  can  licit  receive. 
A  child  with  children  Iw  hM  l>cen. 

And  so  the  children  need  not  fear  hSn  ; 
With  men  he  waa  the  Prince  of  nmn. 

And  e»  the  tuaagad  gladly  hmr  hhn. 

In  addition  to  the  Rhein  Legends  Simrock 
has  also  published  a  ( holoe  collection  of  riddles 
in  verse,  for  the  amusement  of  the  little  ones. 
He  has  also  published  a  small  volume  of  original 
poems,  ball.ids,  lyrics,  epigrams,  etc.,  of  con- 
siderable merit.  His  original  poems  are  not 
equal  to  the  legends,  yet  they  contain  many 
beauties.  The  same  national  spirit  can  every- 
where be  detected  in  them,  an  l  th- :  alone  will 
recommend  them  to  the  masses.  The  following 
little  home  scene  Is  from  this  collection : 

THE  NEW  ODYSSEY. 

\V  i:if'i  r-.r-;.;  l:-..l-:y  s  c.lts  a  ■i'r.ingBr'i 

uwn:  .1  .toniiv  M.ist, 
Treading  I  i:iili  of  ric.ith  aii<i  daaga^ 
To  my  hi>ine  I  come  at  last.  ^ 

EwB  new  h  tonea  of  sjladnan 

WeH-knowB  vnkca  aetuid  hiifan: 
Coarage  yonth  I  no  place  far  sad  net*— 

Soon  thou  Ml  reach  thy  father's  doof. 

Yes.  in  dimnt  moonlight  swelling — 
Vine-crowned  nurse  of  gurgling  rill% 

Cnaiding  round  the  bibcr  dweUins— 
Lo!  I  tee  ny  native  hill*. 

Now  I  *ve  clinil^'d  ilii.-:ti,  ar.tl  lirpc  <tei>es 
Thnisigh  the  mists  oiu-  i;jirit»sc  ul  horae; 

Lend  me  wings  >'e  idle  Im-eit*  " 
Loved  one*,  stay  t  I  come,  I  come  t 

Doint  the  neHMUB  boim^ng  provully, 

Now  my  h<j|>c  is  turned  to  fear. 
For  1  knock,  and  knock  mote  loudly, 

But  no  welcome  greets  my  ear. 
Waaiy  iM>mf"«  without  number 

Fua  hi  waiting,  one  by  one, 
Tfll  at  length  I  amk  in  ahunber 

On  tbeMndly  ihfeeboM  eUM*. 

Was  it  angel  hands  that  bore  mc. 

While  with  heavy  sleep  oppeeiwd, 
Krora  thai  thrcslioid,  through  the  doeiway, 

To  my  childhood's  place  of  rcat? 

Angels  f  Yps  f  IT  when  another  ' 

Mominr  r'.iw  Ti  rl,  in  very  sooth 
Stood  around  me  father,  mother. 

And  the  bride  of  eariy  ywilik 

If  I  ge  to  aleqr  in  indBe■^ 

When  the  end  of  file  k  corner 
M av  I  wake  in  joy  and  ^MneaB 

In  out  Heavenly  Fatbii^hAnal 
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NUMBER  III. 

S.-ff  'm'h-r  2,  1S65. 

THE  last  I  wrote  you  was  from  Mille.  The 
next  Sabbath  afternoon  we  reaclned  Eben. 
The  Hawaiian  missionary,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  natives,  was  there  to  welcome  us. 
Such  a  warm  welcome  I  It  makes  me  happy  to 
sec  how  greatly  beloved  Edward  is  by  this  peo- 
ple for  whom  he  i>  laborin'^.  We  went  tlrst  to 
Ira's  house — Uic  Hawaiian — followed  by  a  crowd 
of  natives  who  filled  the  house,  sitting  adl  around 
us  on  their  mats.  Edward  talked  with  tiiem, 
but  all  that  I  could  do  was  to  answer  back  their 
smiles,  and  say  my  one  word  of  greeting,  "  ry- 
okweyak."  Pleasant,  kindly  faces  Uiey  were, 
and  I  found  myself  lovEnrr  them  nlicady.  We 
had  a  little  prayer  meeting,  and  tiien  we  went 
to  Edward's  house,  which  was  a  few  steps  be- 
vond.  Nfr.  Snnw  had  hceii  livitiLi;  tlicro  till  "le 
went  with  his  family  to  Honolulu,  so  their  furni- 
ture was  in  the  housCi  as  wett  as  some  tl>at 
E<lward  had  left.  We  rummaged  around  and 
found  some  bedding,  made  up  our  beds  for  the 
nij^ht,  and  tiien,  after  taking  supper  at  Ira's,  we 
laid  our  weary  selves  down  to  rest,  for  we  were 
wocfKlIy  l;rcr!  and  sleepy. 

I  remember  waking  in  the  night  oppressed 
with  such  a  sense  of  loneliness  as  I  think  I 
never  experienced  before  in  my  Ittc.  At  l.ist 
v.^y  journey  secmrd  lo  1  e  accomplislu  i!.  and 
the  thousands  of  miles  strelcl>ed  between  me 
and  my  darlings.  Could  it  be  me  that  I  found 
on  this  little  lone  islar.d  of  llic  sea,  in  this 
strange  old  house,  with  only  these  dark  faces 
and  wild  forms  for  neighbors  and  friends  P  The 
question  was  too  much  for  roe,  Init  over  and 
nver  a'^'ntn  came  these  words  to  my  heart:  "Lo 
i  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,"  and  that  was  enonj;h.  Soon  the  tears 
were  all  cle;irr(l  away ;  r.nt  even  tlien  did  I 
regret  for  one  moment  that  I  had  come  to  tell 
of  Jesns  to  these  perisliing  ones.  It  fs  a  glori- 
ous work,  and  every  day  I  am  more  and  more 
tliankful  that  1  am  permitted  to  have  a  share 
in  it. 

We  did  not  sleep  any  more  that  night  A 

heavy  rain  came  and  we  found  tlial  tlie  rain 
made  its  way  into  the  old  house  rather  too  freely 
for  comfort  We  had  to  mo%'e  our  bed.s,  and 
then  vt  lit  a  lamp  and  went  exploring  from 
room  to  room,  movini:  fvimiture  and  snjipinsf  u]) 
water.  Morning  came  at  last,  and  found  us  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  and  I,  at  least,  was 
eager  to  l;egin  operations,  which  means  house- 
keeping. I  wish  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of 
this  queer  old  house.   I  was  surprised  to  And 


it  so  large.  Indeed  it,  with  its  out-house,  seems 
like  quite  a  little  setrtement  There  is  a  wide, 
plcasiant  veranda  in  front,  looking  down  through 
the  trees  u]>on  the  beautiful  l.igoon.  The  house 
is  completely  .shaded  by  the  wide-spreading 
l>read-fruit-trees,  and  a  cocoanut  grove  stretches 
frnin  the  l^ark  of  tfie  house  to  the  water. 

We  took  our  breakfast  on  that  particular 
Monday  morning  at  Ira's  again.  Then  Edward 
went  off  to  the  boat  to  see  about  our  goo<!s. 
and  I  WIS  nt  liberty  to  operate.  Was-  n't  it 
pleasant  to  be  in  my  own  house,  and  was  n't  I 
ambitious  to  make  it  look  pleasant  and  home* 

like?  First  titerc  was  a  qntii! ofdii;  t:>  l>c 
e.KpcUed,  and  after  the  room  \  as  clean  it  must 
be  tastefuL  I  gained  an  appetite  for  dinner, 
and  was  well  repaid  for  my  pains  by  the  pleasure 
my  husband  and  Eddie  took  in  our  pleasant 
parlor. 

TItat  night  I  was  tired  enough  to  sleep  soundly, 

and  the  ne.\t  mornir.q;,  n-.  I  \\  n<^  rleaninc;  up  l>cu- 
rooms  and  store-rooms,  the  cries  of  the  natives 
informed  me  that  the  morning  star  was  in  sight 
Of  course  we  were  glad,  and  very  impatient  to 
sec  o(tr  good  brother  and  sfster,  Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
Snow,  with  their  little  ones.  So  we  hurried  to 
get  every  thing  In  order;  and  sttall  I  confess 
that  I  felt  a  little  proud  when  I  sat  down  in 
my  orderly  house  to  watt  for  my  guests  ?  You 
know  It  is  a  new  thing  for  me  to  be  a  house- 
keeper. Hut  all  this  is  a  secret,  of  course.  It 
was  almost  night  before  tlte  "Morning  Star  ' 
came  to  anchor,  and  landed  iier  passengers. 
Good  father  Emerson,  one  of  the  Sandwich 
Island  pioru  t  rs.  came  witli  them  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  tl)e  work  on  the  various  islands.  We 
were  rejoiced  to  welcome  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow. 
They  are  most  cordial  and  warm-hearted,  de- 
voted heart  and  soul  to  their  work. 

The  Morning  St.ir  was  to  stay  but  a  day  or 
two,  and  the  great  question  was  to  be  decided 

at  (uci:  wlu'tlier  we  slioulrl  <;()  tin  in  licr  to 
Ponapc,  or  stay  at  £bcn.  I  say  the  great  ques- 
tion, for  H  was  so  to  us,  and  to  die  brother  and 
sister  that  would  be  left  alone  bere  by  our 

departure. 

Ponape  is  a  difficult  field,  and  in  suiTcring 
need  of  more  laborers.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sturges 

arc  in  i;reat  need  of  associates.  On  account  of 
the  language  being  a  more  difficult  one.  tlie 
Hawaiian  missionaries  can  not  do  as  well  there 
as  at  Eben.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eben 
islanders  arc  nuich  more  kindly  and  docile ; 
there  are  already  several  Hawaiian  missionaries 
to  assist  Mr.  Snow,  and  more  can  be  hsd  when 
needed.  Edward  is  very  much  attached  to  his 
work  at  Eben,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  give  it 
up.    Still  the  conviction  bad  been  growing 
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stron;;LT  ami  slroiv^Lr  on  my  minrl  that  U  was 
our  duty  to  go  to  Ponape,  that  there  was  the 
greatest  need.  So,  after  prayer  and  COnsulta> 
tion,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  go  to  the 
relief  of  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S?urr:e'«.    It  rc- 

1  quired  much  unselfishness  on  tltc  part  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Snow  to  vote  for  a  life  of  loneliness 
to  themselves,  but  they  bore  tliL-  h  st  Vravely. 
I  know  well  how  the  laborers  at  Ponape  will 
rejoice  at  our  coming,  for  they  have  quite  ;^ivcn 
Up  any  expectation  of  help,  and  arc  struggling 
on  nione  through  many  perils.    Hut  now  the 

'  woru  was  action,  for  tliere  was  a  great  deal  of 
packing  to  be  done,  and  bnt  little  time  to  do 

I     it  in. 

[  Wednesda)'  it  was  decided.  Friday  we  were 
all  packed,  and  with  our  goods  on  board  the 
Morning  Star.  Dear  little  missionary  vessel ! 
It  rejoiced  niy  heart  to  stand  upon  her  deck. 
I  Friday  night,  about  sunset,  we  got  out  of  the 
I  lagoon  at  Et>en,  making  a  very  narrow  escape 
from  nmning  on  to  a  reef  in  the  passage.  Satur- 
day we  made  Nanicrick,  where  were  two  Ha- 
waiian missionaries  to  be  visited.  We  reaclictl 
the  island  at  low  tide,  so  that  the  boat  could 
only  take  us  to  the  reef;  and  thus  between  us 
and  the  sandy  beach  w.is  a  long  stretch  of 
shallow  water.  The  gentlemen  pulled  off  their 
boots,  rolled  up  their  pants,  and  prepared  to 
wade,  while  two  hnnny  niitivcs  seized  me  in 
tlieir  arms  and  carried  me  safely  to  shore. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  day  listening  to  the 
r( ;  <  I  t  of  the  taborers,  and  the  little  school  ex- 
amination. 

We  had  for  <iHimer  an  "iron  pot,"  as  it  is 
called,  a  stew  of  chicken  and  bread  fruit.  At 
I  five  o'cluck  w'C  retnrnef!  to  tlic  luMcli.  The 
vessel  was  lying  on  and  oli,  not  at  anchor,  and 
a  squall  came  up  befim  we  could  reach  her. 
It  was  a  grand  sight,  the  wav<  s  ;ih;iiist  iiihy 
black,  except  the  white  caps  on  their  crests. 
Our  little  boat  was  tossed  about  like  a  nut-shell. 
As  we  made  for  the  Morning  Star  the  wind 
took  her,  and  she  came  sailiiv^  down  upon  us. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  must  strike  us.  But  we 
just  escaped,  and  she  ran  past,  leaving  us  far 
beliind.  We  succeeded  at  last  in  catching  the 
rope  she  threw  us,  and  soon  we  stood  on  lier 
deck  well  drenched. 

SfpUmher  15.'^. 
^Ty  letter  does  not  grow  very  fast,  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  write  on  shipboard.  My  thoughts 
are  much  with  you  these  quiet  days,  when  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  think  ;  far  we  arc  be- 
calmed down  here  on  the  broad  Pacific,  and 
have  made  but  a  few  miles  advance  in  a  week. 
Pacific,  indeed,  is  old  ocean's  gl.issy  face,  hardly  i 
a  ripple  to  disturb  the  perfect  calm.  I 
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Two  weeks  to-dny  since  we  came  on  board 
the  Morning  Star,  and  yet  the  distance  between 
Eben  and  Pooape  is  only  six  hundred  miles, 
which  we  could  easily  make  in  three  or  four 

days  with  a  good  breeze. 

And  yet  the  days  have  not  been  tedious.  I 
have  enjoyed  these  two  weeks,  and  have  l^een 
happier  than  any  two  weeks  since  I  left  my  d«*ar 
ones  ;  and  the  trouble  is  I  am  growing  liappier 
and  happier  even,-  day.  The  change  that  has 
come  over  my  life  and  plans  in  the  last  few 
months  is  so  sudden  and  entire  that  sometimes 
I  have  to  stop  and  think  if  it  is  realty  I  in  this 
strange,  new  position.  Thus,  too,  such  a  flood 
of  5'ranc:e  experiences  has  been  crowding  upon 
me,  that  sometimes  I  have  felt  quite  in  a  whirl. 
But  iivith  these  quiet  days  of  calm  has  come 
into  my  heart  a  peace  as  broad  and  undisturbed 
as  that  which  broods  over  the  face  of  the  deep, 
Then,  too,  the  conviction  that  I  have  done  right 
in  all  this,  been  led  by  God's  Spirit,  aixl  have 
his  blcs^inl;  in  all  my  way.  q;ro\^•s  strnncrfT  ?i'>f! 
stronger,  and  that  is  enough  to  make  me  per- 
fectly happy. 

PoNArF,  S^ptrmher  wa^. 
At  last  we  are  fafi-Iy  uvrived  at  tl;e  end  of 
our  long  journey,  and  1  know  how  you  will 
rejoice  that  all  the  perils  of  the  sea  are  safely 
passed,  and  that,  "kept  by  a  Father's  hand," 
we  are  brought  to  our  desired  haven  in  pc.ice. 
Yestcrdciy  morning  I  had  my  first  glimpse  of 
Ponape,  and  a  grand  contmst  it  was  to  the  low 
coral  islands.  A  mass  of  mountains,  piled  one 
upon  another,  loomed  up  before  us,  and  there, 
in  the  dim  distance,  was  home ! 

But  the  wind  failed  us,  and  we  could  not  tell 
how  long  we  might  have  to  lay  there,  tncnty- 
five  miles  from  the  harbor.    So  the  ca|ilain  pro- 
posed to  send  us  off  in  the  boat,  and  we  will- 
ingly consentefh    We  were  nt  Icnst  tm::-; 
in  the  boat  before  we  caught  sight  of  the  mis.sioti  | 
station.   Mr.  Stnrges  met  us  at  the  landing,  | 
and  you  can  imagine  the  welcome  we  rcccriveti,  ' 
when  you  remember  how  long  that  brave  brotlicr  ; 
and  sister  have  struggled  on  .ilone.    Mrs.  S.  is 
a  pale,  frail-looking  woman,  with  a  soul  stronger 
than  her  body.    You  can  hardly  imagine  the 
joy  our  coming  lias  brought  to  her  heart  May 
God  help  me  to  be  a  good  sister  to  her,  and  a 
faithful  co-laborer! 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  my  new  home. 
No  one  could  help  being  charmed  with  its  nat- 
ural beauties.  We  are  to  live  with  Mr.  Stnrges 
for  the  present,  as  U  is  .safer  in  the  present  state 
of  afl[;tirs  here.  The  house  stands  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  overlooking  a  bay  dotted  with  islands, 
i  It  is  almost  buried  in  tropical  trees,  the  air  is 
I  sweet  with  tiie  breath  of  flowers,  and  vocal  with 
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the  song  of  birds.  You  c;ui  not  know  Iinw  good 
it  seems  to  be  at  the  end  of  our  joumeyings. 
We  are  so  tind  of  the  sea.  I  think  I  am  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  that  country  where  "ihete 
is  no  more  sea."  I  cm  not  realize  lliat  I  am 
so  far  away  from  you.  Every  thing  is  so  strange 
to  me  yet  I  can  not  find  myself;  but  this  we 
know,  heaven,  the  good  Father,  our  blessed 
Savior,  the  Comforter,  are  as  near  us  here  as 
at  home.  Do  o*t  feel  anxious  aliout  your  Clara, 
she  is  well,  is  happy,  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
all-Fatiier. 

AtousAcr  lyk* 
I  am  sitting  on  a  h)g  by  the  river  side,  at  the 

foot  of  oar  long  hill,  just  ready  to  embark  for 
our  trip  around  the  island.  We  have  locked  up 
the  house,  with  the  feeling  that  we  may  return 
to  find  it  in  ashe.s,  or  broken  open  and  robbed; 
l)iu  wf  do  not  [;ivc  ourselves  any  nnensiness 
about  it,  lor  have  we  not  committed  ourselves 
and  our  all  into  his  hands,  asking  only  to  be 
made  hoi}'  .and  useful  ?  At  Inst  we  are  safely 
off,  to  wind  our  way  along  the  bcauiiful  shores 
of  Ponape.  Just  now  comes  the  cry,  "a  water* 
spout,"  "a  water-spout,"  and  truly  it  was  a  won- 
derful A[)piirenlly  :i!jOU(  three  or  four 
miles  irom  us  rises  a  great  column  of  water 
directly  into  the  douds ;  now  after  a  few  minutes 
it  fades  away  like  smoI<e.  N'ow  we  arc  corning 
to  our  first  stopping-place,  twelve  miles  from 
home.  It  is  called  "To-morrow.**  It  i*  the 
first  time  I  ever  came  to  to-morrow  while  it  was 
yet  to-day.  We  did  not  stop  long  here  on 
account  of  the  tide,  but  the  people  gathered  at 
the  landing  while  we  sang  and  pray^  lor  them. 
Aftt  r  a  few  parting  exhortations  we  pushed  off 
again. 

But  first  oar  dinner  firom  the  *'blg  pail'*  was 
])roduced — some  cold  toast,  with  bread  fruit 
and  sugar-cane  for  dessert.  Our  canoes,  eight 
in  number,  arc  having  a  very  exciting  race,  try- 
ing who  shall  get  into  the  channel  first  O,  how 
they  '  in.'h  anil  shout !  Xow  it  rains  hard,  and 
I  am  under  a  sort  of  umbrella  contrivance 
they  pull  over  the  canoe.  I  have  to  lie  down, 
and  can  hardly  find  room  to  move  my  arm 
enough  to  write.  Pana  and  Eddie  pull  on  their 
thick  coals,  and  think  it  nothing  but  fun  to  get 
wet  Eddie  has  a  little  paddle,  hoists  his  flag, 
and  eninys  it  all  greatly. 

At  our  next  station  we  climbed  a  long  hill, 
through  the  mud  and  rain,  to  the  chiefs  house 
at  the  top.  How  my  appearance  would  have 
.shocked  niy  nice  friends  at  home,  after  we 
reached  our  destination !  But  the  chief  had  two 
rooms,  so  Afrs.  Sturges  and  I  soon  changed  our 

wer  painient.s;  and  how  COnifortaMe  it  was  to  be 
once  more  dean  and  dry  1    This  chief  has  | 


seven  wives  ;  one  tjri;;ht  little  thin^  among  them 
quite  won  my  heart  She  could  not  have  been 
more  than  fourteen  years  old,  and  had  as  sweet 
a  face  and  winning  smile  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  givinit  up  of  these  superfluous  wives  is  one 
of  the  hardest  things  to  induce  the  chiefs  to  do.  ' 
They  are  not  only  greatly  attached  to  them,  but 
they  hardly  know  what  to  do ',\it!i  them  if  tlicy 
put  them  away,  as  it  is  against  the  law  for  a  i 
chfePs  wife  to  marry  any  one  else.  | 

We  found  tliat  many  of  the  people  here  could 
read  quite  well,  and  they  have  been  tani^lit  only 
by  our  native  Christians,  who  go  about  from 
place  to  place  teaching  and  scattering  the  good 
seech  ^Tr.s.  S.  and  I  began  teaching  the  women 
that  gathered  around  us,  and  were  delighted, 
with  the  progress  they  had  made,  and  with  their 
eagerness  to  learn.  In  the  evening  we  had  a 
meeting',  ant!  then  we  spread  our  blankets  on 
the  floor,  .stretched  our  musketo  nettings,  and 
laid  our  weary  selves  to  rest  I  confess  (hat  t  ' 
found  tlie  floor  pretty  hard  hcforc  n-nrnin^,  but 
I  slept  better  last  night,  and  trust  I  shall  soon 
get  acctistomed  to  soldier  fere. 

The  next  day  we  liad  a  prayer  meeting  alone 
with  tlie  cl)iet"'s  wives.  T!k-  lionr  we  spent  with 
them  was  to  me  one  of  tiie  most  precious  I  ever 
knew.  We  can  not  doubt  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  with  us,  and  the  .<;rirtcned.  subdued 
e.\pression  on  some  faces  was  most  touching. 
How  can  I  be  thankful  enough  for  the  privilege 
of  laboring  for  them  '. 

Thursday. — Mrs.  .S.  and  I  h.id  qnitc  an  ex- 
perience last  night  trying  to  get  a  bath,  as  our 
custom  is  when  any  opportunity  occurs.  We 
donned  oiir  !>athini;  dresses  at  "the  great  rock," 
and  then,  as  it  was  low  tide,  had  to  wade  oat  a  | 
long  distance  to  find  water  deep  enough  for  a 
bath.  But  we  found  tlte  sharp  coral  bottom 
prick  our  feet  lihe  needles,  so  we  were  glad  to 
find  a  smooth  rock  to  stand  on,  while  we  were 
content  to  dip  up  water  with  our  hands  for  a 
waslnng.  We  were  amused  at  the  idea  of  liav- 
ing  the  whole  Pacific  for  a  wash-bowl,  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  get  water  enough  fbr  a  bath. 
Hut  by  the  time  we  Iiail  ijot  back  to  the  great 
rock  it  began  to  r  un  and  <;rew  very  dark,  so  we 
had  great  trouble  to  pick  our  way  out  .^gain, 
and  were  really  in  some  danger  <^  broken  limbs. 
I  fell  down  a  numhcr  of  times,  but  at  last  wc 
reached  the  little  iiouse  of  the  good  native  where 
we  were  stopping,  so  tired  out  we  could  not 
sit  up.  We  managed  1^  torchlight  to  get  a  little 
bread,  some  cold  game,  and  a  bottle  of  pickles 
for  our  supper,  and  then  stretched  ourselves  on 
our  blankets  before  the  meeting.  The  people 
crowded  in  all  around  u.s,  and  wr  led  the  singir^g 
from  behind  our  curtains.   We  did  not  have  a 
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wry  comfortable  night.  A  baby  in  the  hoi:se 
cried  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  but  we  were  tired 
enough  to  sleep  almost  any  where.  To-day 

there  was  a  <;reat  feast  given  aAer  the  religious 
services.  The  great  delicacy  of  this  island  is  a 
roast  dog.  These  appeared  entire,  with  the 
hair  on,  and  were  passed  around  in  the  lOKg 
basket';  mrtcfc  of  leavL-s.  It  is  nceiHcis  to  say 
that  we  did  not  partake  of  this  part  of  the  feast. 
We  took  our  portion  in  sugar-cane. 

Friday. — Excry  il.iy  of  our  journeying  the 
scenery  grows  more  grand  and  beautiful,  and  the 
pet)j)le  more  interesting.  A  company  met  us 
last  night  at  the  water  side  to  escort  us  to  our 
stopping-place,  some  three  miles  up  the  mount- 
ain side.  It  did  our  hearts  good  to  see  how 
eager  they  were  to  make  us  comfortable— such 
a  contrast  to  tlicir  f  iriiKT  disposition.  The 
walking  was  vcr)-  hard  and  slippery,  and  the 
gentlemen  at  last  determined  that  I  should  walk 
no  furtluT  And  how  do  you  think  llicy  made 
me  a  carriai^o?  I  rode  on  ilic  ii.df  of  a  leaf. 
There  is  a  kind  of  leaf  here  some  twelve  feet 
long,  out  of  which  they  make  haskets  for  trans- 
porting food.  In  one  of  these  baskets,  fasteiii  tl 
to  four  poles  and  carried  on  the  slioulder  of  four 
natives,  Mrs.  Sturges  and  little  Julia  rode,  and 
almost  in  less  time  than  I  have  been  telling  it 
(hey  hatl  one  made  for  me.  I  think  I  never 
had  so  delightful  a  ride. 

A  little  incident  one  day  quite  touched  me. 
A  young  girl  from  a  neighboring  tribe  came  a 
lont,'  way  to  ask  us  if  her  mother,  who  had 
rcceiuly  died,  had  gone  to  heaven,  it  seems 
her  mother  had  been  one  of  the  "  praying  ooo," 
and,  from  what  we  cotild  learn  of  t!ie  case,  ft 
seemed  right  to  encourage  her  to  hope  that  her 
mother  was  saved.  For  may  we  not  hope  dtat 
Jesus  hears  the  feeblest  prayers?  She  seemed 
(o  have  perfect  faith  that  we  could  tell  her 
wlicUier  her  mother  had  gone  to  heaven  or  noL 
The  people  have  strong  attachments  among 

tV.c^-.selvcs.  and  it  is  nt'ten  iiri^jed  a-^ainst  the 
missionaries'  entreaties  that  their  friends  have 
gone  to  hell,  and  (liat  they  would  rather  go 
the^e  than  to  he.iven  without  them. 

We  reached  our  Iioine  afler  nn  aVijJcnce  of 
twelve  days.  This  morning  we  visited  the  chief 
of  this  tribe  among  whom  we  dwelt,  and  the 
contrast  between  our  recci:t-on  by  him,  and  by 
the  Christian  party,  gave  me  an  insight  into  the 
change  the  Gospel  has  wrought  in  the  latter. 
We  have  seen  much  in  our  journey  to  make 
^l.v!  our  hearts,  and  to  fill  them  with  praise  to 
our  Heavenly  Master. 

Now  that  the  time  is  coming  to  look  for  our 
mail,  we  find  it  hard  to  wait.   I  have  had  but 


tliree  letters  from  my  darlings  since  leaving 
home,  and  they  were  written  ten  months  ago. 
We  are  all  needing  the  rest  and  refreshment 
that  letters  and  news  from  home  will  bring. 
God's  time  is  bes^  we  try  to  remember. 

Yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of  tlie  wedding 
day,  and  we  tried  to  celebrate  a  little.  Had  a 
canoe  ride — in  the  rain  as  usual — and  had  a 
little  weddiii^^  fea^t  afterward.  We  !m\l-  f.ne 
times  swimming  every  day.  I  can  swim  quite 
across  the  river  at  high  tide  now,  which  1  con- 
sider quite  a  feat  for  a  novicei 

July  \m. 

Still  looking  .md  almost  holding  our  breath 
for  our  mail.  A  little  whaling  vessel,  which 
has  been  lying  about  some  time,  brought  us 
news  that  the  *< Morning  Star"  had  been  sold, 
and  that  she  and  P6el  have  gone  north  to  the 
whaling  grounds.  This  makes  it  all  unceri.tin 
how  or  when  we  shall  hear  from  the  world 
again.  Whetijcr  they  will  charter  some  vessel 
from  the  Sandwich  Isles  to  come  down  to  us,* 
whether  some  vessel  will  come  from  the  United 
States,  or  whether  we  shall  wait  till  the  chil- 
dren build  a  new  Morning  Star,  Is  all  uncenaln. 
But  we  rejoice  that  all  will  be  ordered  by  Him 
with  whom  is  infinite  wisdom,  and  so  we  are 
content.  We  are  getting  reduced  as  to  provi- 
sions by  this  long  delay.  The  beef  barrel  Is 

einjjty  ;  \se  .ire  usinc;  the  last  of  llie  stiqrir.  etc. ; 
we  are  not  out  of  flour,  though  what  we  have  is 
very  poor.  Still  we  are  in  no  danger  of  starving, 
for  I  suppose  we  shall  always  be  able  to  get 
yams,  which  are  a  tolerable  substitute  for  pota- 
toes, and  at  some  seasons  we  could  live  well  on 
the  products  of  the  island.  But  now  the  season 
for  bread -fruit,  pigeons,  and  pine-apples  is  past, 
and  pigs  and  fowls  are  very  scarce.  It  is  bad 
for  us  to  be  without  meat  and  a  good  variety 
of  food,  for  we  need  ail  possible  help  for  the 
preservation  of  our  he;;Ith  here.  But  I  value 
tlii-s  new  experience,  for  the  new  proofs  it  brings 
of  our  Father's  loving  care.  Sometimes  a  string 
of  fish  is  brought  in.  or  a  basTcct  of  clams,  or  a 
chief  sends  us  at  just  the  right  time  a  bit  of 
turtle,  which  makes  a  good  soap;  or  if  we  are 
quite  out  of  every  thing  nourishing,  the  Lord 
sends  a  chicken  into  our  trap,  or  one  is  brought 
to  the  door  to  sell.  It  is  very  sweet  to  be  thus 
dependent  on  our  Father's  hand  for  daily  bread. 
I  have  no  fear  that  he  \\\\\  suffer  us  to  want  for 
any  good  thing.  .May  this  dependence  incite  us 
to  more  earnest,  &ithful  labor. 

The  Pfiel  has  come  with  our  mail  Farewell 
to  my  Journal. 
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'Neath  the  shadows  of  the  treeit 

The  moony  shadows  of  the  tree* 
Waving  in  the  moony  breeze, 
All  alone  I  lat  and  thought 
Of  the  thin^  my  life  had  broofht 

Calm  the  landscape  lay  aroundt 

Calm  and  stiU  it  Jay  around, 

Save  that  the  woods  anon  did  sound 

With  the  night-bird's  gushing  SODg; 

Borne  the  starry  air  along. 

And  as  I  gazed  and  mused  the  while, 
Sadly  gazed  and  noted  the  while, 

Twf  .  s])irit.  sought  mc  with  their  guile; 
The  one  was  fiery,  dark,  and  grim. 
The  other  fiUr  as  seraphim. 

Unto  me  the  former  spoke, 

Half  whispers  were  the  \v  inls  he  spoke, 
but  they  seemed  my  heart  to  choke; 
Whispers  dry  as  toy  rust, 
Choldng  all  my  heart  to  dust 

"Thy  life  has  bron-nt  thee  nau?ht,"  hf  ^aid, 
"  But  i>aiii  and  sorrow,  naught,"  he  said ; 
"  And  thoo  art  living  with  the  dead, 

AH  Is  empty  as  the  v.ind. 
Kis«  and  ra^t  thy  life  bi-liiiuL" 

"  Ala:s  :  '  I  answered,  "  truth  is  thine, 
I  live  with  death,  and  truth  is  thine ; 
The  moon  uprni  a  grave  !  itl)  shine. 
My  grave,  my  living  grave,  and  I 
Had  better  qoemdi  my  life  and  die." 

•«  Ah  ]  quench  thy  lite,  for  death  is  naught 

But  silcni  c,"      !  'le.  "dcnth  i-;  nra;r;ht 
But  dreamless  rest  from  pain  and  thought, 
And  life  iuelf  is  liat  a  dream, 
And  nothing  is  as  it  doth  seem.** 

"  Nothing  is,  I  know  it  well. 
As  it  doth  seem,  1  know  it  well ; 
Dot  is  there  neither  heaven  nor  hdt  ? 

And  will  the  grave  my  soul  destroy, 
And  let  rrif^  rest  from  all  annoy?" 

"There  is  no  heaven  nor  hell,"  he  said; 
"  No  God,  nor  heaven,  nor  hdl,"  he  said  ; 
The  grave  is  but  a  dreamless  bed. 
Where  thou  shait  rest  ibr  evermore. 
Senseless^  soulless,  evermore'* 

And  these  words,  "fiw  evermor*,"* 

These  cold,  dark  words,  "for  rvcrinnrc," 

Dropped  down  upon  my  cold  heart's  core 
Use  dark  mold  dropped  on  coffined  day. 
When  '* dust  to  dust"  the  priest  doth  lay. 

My  heart  went  out  and  all  was  dark, 
And  nothing  saw  I ;  all  was  dark ; 
My  soul  was  withered  to  a  spark, 

Flickering  in  its  pallid  Are, 
Flickering,  ready  to  expire. 


And  there  I  sat,  the  moon  above, 
The  starry  night,  and  moon  above ; 
The  night  bird  singing  to  his  love- 
Park  I  sat,  and  well-nigh  dead, 
Kcady  for  that  dreamless  l>cd. 

Dark  and  leady,  vaulted  rouad. 

With  thick-ribbed  darkness  vaulted  round ; 

My  limbs  in  icy  irons  bound. 

Whose  ic)-  tangs  pierced  to  my  blood. 

And  frose  it  in  its  crimson  flood 

And  thro'  the  darkness  as  T  sat, 
The  vaulted  darkness  as  I  lat. 
Horrid  wmga  of  owl  and  bat, 

Flapped  and  fluticre<l — and  I  felt 

Their  btirning  eyes  the  darkr.e'  >  melt. 

Shrieking,  screaming  as  they  flew, 

Jibbering,  screaming  as  they  flew, 

Tfiey  })i''rccd  niy  being  through  and  tluroq^ 

Kattling  in  my  veins,  the  blood 

Now  froten  in  its  criroion  flood. 

And  ever  and  anon  there  came. 

Wild  voices,  unto  me  there  cnti.e 
Cloven  tongues  of  fire  and  ibmc ; 
God,  and  heaven,  and  bell  are  not^ 
The  grave  is  all,  and  thou  ahalt  rot 

The  grave  i>  all,  ami  rest  is  there~ 
Dreamless  rest  forever  there ! 
And  mad  hope,  and  a  mad  deqnir 

And  raadd'ning  thou-hi  no  more  shall  he 

Thy  Cfim]>auuined  misery. 

I  listened,  powerless  as  a  child. 
Powerless,  listened  as  a  child ; 

While  these  svrird<  iny  heart  beguiled; 
Listetted,  for  I  longed  to  die, 
Loathed  the  life  I  ooidd  not  1^. 

Then  the  dark  and  Itn^d  form. 
Hie  spirit's  dark  and  tin  Id  lorm, 
Stood  before  me  like  a  storm. 
Thunder-laden,  lightouig-charged. 
Vastly  looming,  hate-aurdiaiged  I 

And  he  jvourcd  into  a  cup, 
Poured  into  a  golden  cup» 
''Poison  r  bade  me  drink  it  op^ 

Drink  it  Xo  tlic  drei-s,  and  d'e 
From  out  the  liic  i  could  not  fly— 

Poured  it  with  bis  burning  hand. 
Held  It  with  his  burning  hand: 

"  Drink,"  he  v.aIiI  ;  "  wilt  i!i  >u  withstand 
The  draught  that  ends  thy  life  and  thee  i 
Drinl^  and  die  eternally  t" 

Like  a  corpse,  galvanic  stricken. 

A  dead  corpse  palvanic:  strii  keti, 
Some  mystic  power  my  arm  did  quicken ; 
Up  it  shot  and  lebed  the  bowl, 
Seized  and  I  conld  not  control- 
Seized  and  gripped  it  with  a  ;::ra'sp, 
Grim  as  death,  that  gripping  gra-^p, 
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Seized  that  poison  of  the  asp. 
Which  the  spirit  dark  did  pour 
To  qtiendi  my  life  ibr  evennorel 

"Drink  and  die,"  with  louder  voice, 
"  Drink !"  he  cried  with  louder  voic^ 
Malice  ringing  iu  rejoice 
At  the  triumph  he  had  gained 
O'er  my  spirit,  sunk  and  stMDCd. 

And  I  raised  tliat  golden  Ctip— 
To  my  lips  that  gtOdcn  cup, 
And  the  poison  bubbled  up 
In  globes  of  tire,  like  6ay  ejea. 
Bubbling,  gloating  o'er  their  pike, 

Another  moment  and  the  doom, 

WliicU  I  had  souf;ht,  the  f.ital  doom- 
Had  wrapped  me  ia  its  fatal  gloom ; 
But  the  dear  God  I  had  forawotn 
Took  pitjr  od  my  sou!  forlorn—* 

Took  pity  on  my  dying  soul — 

My  trembling,  Aickcring,  dying  soul, 

'Gainat  the  dark  and  demon  ghoul ; 

Sent  that  other  spirit  fair 

To  rouse  me  from  iny  dark  titspair. 

**  Man  3"  it  said,  "  undying  man  I 
Unmanly  and  undj-ing  man ! 
Know  you  not  tiic  lighicous  plan 
Of  tiie  God  tiiat  made  us  all, 
That  on  demon  help  you  call  ? 

Dctn;}?!  lielp,  that  helps  to  death  ; 
i^Iclps  with  lies  and  helpa  to  death  I 
Strangling  out  the  mortid  breath. 
Strangling  with  the  snakes  of  hell, 
Tiiat  with  them  thy  work  may  dwell. 

Spurn  the  demon's  evil  lie ! 
Kouse  thy  soul  and  spurn  the  lie  I 
Thou  shalt  never,  never  die  I 
House  thy  soul  and  be  thou  free 
From  the  I!e  of  Destiny  I 

Unto  heaven  whose  starry  spheres 

Heavenward  beck  ;  those  starry  spheres 
Teaching  how  through  blood  and  tears, 
Man,  like  Christ,  his  sout  may  save 
FkroM  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

IJft  thine  eyes  and  raise  thy  hope. 
Crush  despair  1  and  raise  thy  hope  ! 
And  anew  begin  to  cope 
With  a  life  \\vv\  s?y'st  has  brought 
Sorrow,  pain,  and  hopeless  thought. 

Cope  anew,  with  might  and  main, 
For  the  good,  with  might  and  main; 
There  is  blessing  in  the  rain, 
And  the  darkness,  hail,  and  snow, 
Blesune  wheresoe'er  we  ga 

Hast  thou  eyes  to  sec  the  dark? 
Owlet's  eyes  to  see  the  dark. 
Stony  starinjf,  atiff  and  stark, 
And  no  under  eyes  to  view 
The  light  beyond  it  streaming  through? 
Vou  XXVIII.-aB« 


Unto  all  men  it  is  given. 
All  sons  of  men  the  chance  is  given. 
To  sink  Iselow  or  rise  to  heaven  ! 
Wilt  thou  sink  in  coward  mood  ? 
Sink  and  perish  in  thy  blood  ? 

Wilt  thou  sink  or  wilt  thou  soar  ? 
Take  thy  choice  to  sink  or  soar; 
The  choice  will  never  thine  be  more, 
Never,  never,  nevermore] 
The  dioioe  will  thine  be  nevermore  !** 

And  these  words  like  swords  of  fire 
Smote  my  soul  like  swords  of  fire ! 
Rising,  cried  I,  "  Demon !  liar ! 

Demon,  lying  tempter — go  ! 
Back  to  hell  thy  lies  I  throw  ! 

Back  to  thee,  and  back  to  hell, 
All  thy  sorceries  hack  to  hell ! 

F  >r  ^••^^ss  T  know  thee,  know  thee  wcil. 
Once  more  'neath  God's  own  heaven  I  stand, 
Saved  by  God's  almighty  hand  i 

Kever  more  will  I  repine, 

O,  never  more  to  (T  nl'l  -rrM  i.-, 
Tho'  sorrow,  pain,  and  woe  be  miiic  ! 
Never  more  shall  darkness  sit, 
On  ray  soul  the  lord  of  it  1 

Tlicsc  shall  be  my  cross  of  Christ ! 
These  my  tiiorny  cross  of  Christ  1 
And  my  soul  shall  keep  its  tryst 

With  my  Savior  at  this  tree, 
On  my  hill  of  Calvary  ! 

But  this  tryst  shall  be  for  praise, 
Love  profound,  and  hi,i;liest  praise; 
That  be  hath  redeemed  my  <lays, 
Snatched  my  soul  from  death,  and  given 
Mc  to  dwell  with  him  in  heavenl" 


ABUT  AD  PLURES. 


CAtM  are  the  holy  dead 

When  the  passion  of  life  is  oVr, 
When  the  green  tutf-tlowers  o'er  the  resting  head. 
And  the  turbulent  dreams  of  the  world  have  fled. 

And  the  wild  heart  throbs  no  more  1 

Blessed  are  the  holy  dead, 
Though  dark  were  their  lot  before ; 
For  healed  are  the  wounds  that  on  earth  have  bled, 

And  dried  arc  the  tears  thai  on  eatth  were  >hcd 
For  the  sorrows  that  there  they  bore ! 

Wise  are  the  noble  dead- 
Ay,  wise  with  a  noble  lore ; 
For  to  their  clear  glances  are  oijcn  spread 
The  scrolls  where  the  secrets  of  God  arc  read. 
In  the  heaven  where  the  angels  soar ! 

O  t  who  will  l}enioan  the  dead 
As  stricken  with  anguish  sore? 
Though  the  sod  or  the  marble  be  o*er  his  head. 

His  beautiful  soul  with  a  sonp;  hath  fled 
To  the  rest  that  it  loved  of  yore  I 
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SECOND  PAPLR. 

LET  us  turn  to  His  Word.  Wl>,(>n  the 
council  sent  out  its  servants  to  lay  hold  of 
Jesus  and  bring  him  to  judgment,  they  returned 
without  accompltohing  their  purpose,  with  tlie 
explanation,  Never  mnn  spake  like  this  man. 
Titus  \vc,  yea,  all  times  shall  be  obligeil  to  say. 
Eighteen  centuries  have  passed  over  the  earth 
since  Jesus  taught,  the  world's  way  of  thinking 
lias  entirely  changed;  but  his  word  has  pre- 
served its  old,  eternally  fresh  strength  and  force 
over  the  minds  of  men. 

No  especial  stage  of  culture,  no  learned  in- 
terventions arc  needful  to  understand  its  mean- 
ing and  experience  its  operation.  It  is  for  alt 
^vil!!^:llt  distinction  alike  pcr^pi cinv.i';  and  pow- 
erful. Only  we  have  become  loo  accustomed  to 
it:  for  this  reason  it  does  not  always  have  the 
same  original  effect  upon  us ;  but  when  we, 
with  opened  hearts,  v\"]:\  ntirsr1vrf<  to  it,  then  it 
appears  before  our  souls  in  all  its  triumphant 
powers,  as  if  it  fell  immediately  upon  us  from 
the  mouth  of  Jesus. 

Wherein  lies  this  pcLuIiar  po^juer  of  his  Word? 
There  are  no  single  i>ro]>erties  of  his  speech,  in 
which  the  mystery  of  its  effect  lies.  Jesn- 
no  poet,  no  orator,  no  pliilosopher ;  it  is  not  llic 
poetical  ornament  of  the  language  which  charms 
us,  not  the  ingenious  turn  which  surprises  us, 
not  the  rhetorical  sweep  which  transports  us, 
not  the  speculative  thought  which  excites  our 
admiration — nothing  of  all  this.  No  one  can 
speak  more  plainly  than  Jesus  s]>eaks — think  of 
his  Sfrinon  on  the  Mount,  or  of  hi»i  parables  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cod,  or  even  of  the  so-called 
high-pricstly  prayer.  Plainer  words  can  not  he 
spoken.  Jesus  utters  the  greatest,  highest 
things  in  the  simplest  words,  so  that  we  might 
almost  think,  as  Tascal  once  observed,  that  he 
himself  could  not  be  conscious  of  what  troths 
1;C  iitlf-rs,  did  he  not,  at  the  snTif  time,  utter 
them  with  suck  clearness,  certainty,  and  con- 
sciousness, that  we  see  he  knows  well  what  he 
says,  while  hfi  speaks  the  loftiest  things  in  the 
plainest  manner.  We  easily  recognize  the  world 
of  eternal  truth  to  be  his  home,  in  it  his  thoughts 
constantly  move. 

He  speaks  of  God  and  of  \\\^  rrl;ition  to  liirn, 
of  the  supernatural  world  of  spirits,  of  the  world 
of  the  future  and  of  the  future  life  of  man,  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  its  nature  and 
history,  of  the  highest  moral  truths  and  of  the 
highest  problems  of  man;  in  short,  of  all  the 
highest  questions  and  themes  of  humanity  so 
simply  and  plainly,  without  any  excitation  of  his 
mind,  witiiout  any  prominence  of  his  special 


knowledge,  or  even  that  linj:;ering  detail  with 
which  one  is  accustomed  to  set  forth  something 
new,  as  If  every  thing  were  perfectly  natural 
and  self-evident.  The  l)ighest  truths  arc  nature 
to  him ;  he  is  not  merely  a  teacher  of  truth,  he 
is  himself  the  fountain  of  truth. 

He  carries  truth  in  himself  as  his  being  ;  he 
dares  say,  I  am  the  truth.  This  is  the  feeling 
which  we  all  have  with  his  words;  we  hear  the 
voice  of  truth  itself.  For  this  reason  they  have 
such  power  over  the  minds  of  men  in  all  ages. 

Not  only  are  his  words  a  manifestation  of  his 
wonderful  person — ^Jesus  makes  even  \A%ptrs<m 
the  central  point  of  all  his  ivords.  He  is  tlie 
substance  of  his  doctrine.  He  speaks  of  the 
kingdom  of  God;  but  he  is  the  bringer  of  this 
kingdom  and  faith  in  him  the  door  of  entrance. 
The  possession  of  tliis  kingdom  is  for  each  and 
forever  united  to  his  person. 

Indeed,  he  is  the  teacher  of  the  highest  mo- 
rality. His  doctrine  is  the  purest  and  most 
s].ii  !tual  system  of  ethics.  It  was  his  great  act 
to  iiave  turned  religion  and  morality  from  an 
external  conduct  to  an  internal  action  of  the 
soul  and  heart ;  he  made  them  to  consist  in  an 
inner  relation  and  conduct  of  the  heart  toward 
liimself.  His  doctrine  Is  to  believe  in  hfm,  and, 
y  virtue  of  sucli  a  faith,  to  love  God.  He 
places  himself  in  the  center  of  all  his  preaching. 
The  largest  portion  of  his  words  do  this  not 
Indirectly,  but  directly.   He  grounds  every  thing 

U]>on  his  jierson.  The  cause  he  represents,  ihe 
salvation  he  brings,  the  demands  he  makes,  the 
future  he  announces — every  tiling  lies  in  his 
person.  "I  am  he" — this  is  his  great  word. 
"If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  im 
your  sins" — ibis  is  really  a  summing  up  of  his 
whole  doctrine.  It  is  a  remarkable  word.  There 
can  be  nothing  more  magniriccnt,  more  self-con- 
scious. None  of  the  great  teachers  of  human- 
ity have  ever  ventured  thus  to  speak.  We 
would  allow  no  one  to  si)eak  thus.  Kach  one 
has  only  cnii;li.is;;'ed  the  matter  he  brought,  and 
possibly  only  altirmed  of  this  that  it  was  the 
trath.  The  significance  of  the  person  arose 
only  with  the  importance  of  the  matter.  Jesus 
builds  every  thing  upon  his  person,  an<l  liis 
matter  consists  in  his  person.  Throughout  he 
throws  the  weight  of  hfs  person  into  the  bal- 
ance. If  he  wishes  to  asseverate  any  thing  most 
emphatically  and  make  it  certain,  he  says,  Verily, 
verily  1  say  unto  you.  Not  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  but  on  account  of  the  au- 
thority of  his  person  we  are  obliged  to  bclie»*c 
his  word.  Because  be  s.iys  it,  therefore  is  it 
true.  Tlie  authority  of  the  matter  rests  upon 
the  .luthorily  of  the  person.  Verily,  verily  I 
say  unto  you.   No  man  speaks.tbus.   Only  God 
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thus  speaks  in  the  Old  Testament.  Jcius  speaks 
as  if  divine  autbority  belongs  to  him.   And  he 

was  jet  the  humliiest  of  all  liicii "  The  more 
forcibly  does  tlie  word  souud  in  his  uiouth;  I 
am  he. 

Ho  lias  comprehended  what  he  has  to  stv  of 
himself  iu  two  self  desigiialioas  which  are  tun- 
tinually  current  with  him.  He  calls  himself  the 
Son  of  mtxtt  and  tbe  Son  lyf  Gcf.  Wltnt  do 
these  names  signify?  What  docs  he  mean  by 
the  name,  Son  of  man?  Upon  (he  one  side  lie 
classities  himself  by  means  of  this  designation 
\\it!i  otiier  men — he  is  one  of  our  race — but 
upon  the  other  he  elevates  iiimseit  conspicu- 
ously above  the  rest  of  the  human  race  as  the 
real,  ultim.itc  son  of  humanity,  as  the  Inie  de- 
scendant of  mankind,  as  the  essential  man,  at 
whom  the  entire  history  of  humanity  aimed,  in 
wliom  manicind  has  found  its  unity,  in  whom  its 
history  turns,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  old  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  age.  This  is  the  mean- 
iog  of  the  name  Son  of  man.  Jf«  is  the  tttm- 
ming  Hp  of  hmutnity^  tmd  tht  goai  of  Us  his- 
iorw 

Jesus  has  somethinj^  universal  In  his  whole 

btiiig ;  every  one  receives  this  impression. 
Tiiron.;!inut  the  history  nations  there  lives 
the  inherent  propensity  to  compress  themselves 
into  single,  comprehensive  personalities.  Each 
nation  honors  those  heroes  of  its  history,  who, 
in  a  higher  sense  than  others,  are  liie  bearers 
and  or^ns  of  its  national  spirit,  and  in  vrhich 
tli-  nAiiiiii  l.eholds  ii.stii',  as  it  were,  embodied. 
But  these  hav  e  \  et  'dc*  n  only  approximations  to 
a  perfect  representation. 

Tbe  greatest  representatives  of  the  human 
miiui,  even  the  most  universal  spirits  of  which 
we  can  think,  how  far  do  they  remain  behind 
the  goal?  Especially  when  the  point  is  con- 
cerning an  embodying  of  universal  human  na- 
ture atid  mind.  Jesus  is  such  a  representative; 
he  is  unique ;  lie  is  the  incarnate  ideal  of  hu- 
manity. 

Not  merely  single  characteristics  of  liuman 
nature  have  reached  perfection  in  hiro,  but 
human  nature  itself  appears  to  us  here  in  its 
original  truth  and  purity,  free  from  the  dark 
.spots  and  perversions  which  sin  has  introduced 
into  iu  We  see  our  own  truth  realized  in  him. 
In  this  representativeness  is  at  the  same  time 
founded  the  universal  exemi)lariness  of  Christ. 

No  matter  how  dissimilar  men  may  be  ac- 
cording to  individuality  and  nationality,  eacli 
finds  in  Jesus,  in  lilce  manner,  his  exemplar. 
Jesus  was  ar.  individual  and  national  jdier.r.nic- 
non — iie  was  llie  son  of  Mary  and  sprang  from 
Israel ;  his  oaterllfe  comprehended  only  a  limited 


circle  of  situations;  yet  this  definite  and  special 
form  of  his  historical  appearance  bears  in  itself 
throughout  so  fullv  the  (■!inr;irtf>r  of  uiiiversal- 
ity,  tliat  he  is  for  ail  times  and  amidst  ali  cir- 
cumstances the  higlicst,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, and  inexhaustible  arcliety])e. 

Id  tespect  to  liim  every  thought  of  national 
contrast,  of  remoteness  of  times,  of  tliversity 
of  nattual  cultivation  disappears:  the  Greeks 
become  his  disciples,  alti>ough  he  founds  among 
them  no  schooU  of  philosophy;  the  liralimin 
honors  him,  althougli  men  from  the  lower  caste 
of  fishermen  preach  !um  ;  the  red  Indian  wor- 
shij>s  liim,  .i!t!ioa-li  he  belongs  to  white  men, 
whom  liie  tbrmer  iiates ;  every  distinction  of 
color,  form,  manner,  and  custom  is  abolished  in 
him :  in  him  all  the  sons  of  Adam  find  again 
their  unity. 
He  is  the  one  that  should  come. 
All  history  before  hini  is  a  propliecy  of  him. 
Tiie  progress  and  devc!o;:iiiKiit  of  outer  nnd  in- 
ner history  is  diverted  toward  him;  its  result  is 
■to  demand  him  without  being  able  to  produce 
liini.  In  him  history  finds  its  fultillmcnt.  The 
mysterious  power  of  his  operation,  and  the 
pledge  of  his  victory  rest  in  this,  that  he  is  the 
demand  and  goal  of  tlic  whole  natural  develop- 
ment of  I'.umanity.  1-fe  is  t'u;-  fulfilling  of  the 
propliecy  of  Israel  and  ol  ti>e  nations;  for  he 
is  (he  manifestation  of  the  Divine  counsel  of 
redemption. 

He  is,  also^  the  fulfilling  of  the  prophecy  of 
our  own  heart  He  is  the  mystery  of  our  yearn- 
ing. This  is  the  secret  bond  which  unites  us 
all,  unknown  by  natnrc.  with  him,  and  involun- 
tarily draws  us  to  liim.  He  is  the  one  whom 
we  really  think  without  knowing  iL  We  are  all 
designed  for  him,  so  that  we  only  luul  rest  lor 
our  souls  in  him,  for  lie  is  tlie  truth  of  our  be- 
ing.  Thus  he  is  the  goal  of  us  all. 

His  universal  position  to  the  world  is  csL-ib- 
lis!iL('  in  this.  He  sjjeaks  of  it  in  the  strongest 
words.  He  designates  himself  as  the  Lord  of 
the  world.  He  unites  the  destiny  of  the  whole 
world,  and  of  every  indivithial  to  his  person — 
makes  it  depend  on  faith  in  him.  When  speak- 
ing of  it  his  speech  transcends  every  human 
bound.  He  is  the  Lord  of  the  world  only  to  be 
its  Kcdeemcr.  He  has  come  to  5;eek  ard  1o 
save  that  which  was  lost.  Kedcmption  from 
sin,  the  true  relation  to  God,  peace,  salvation, 
is  what  he  will  give  to  the  world. 

He  is  the  Lord  only  to  be  the  redeemer,  the 
mediator,  who  will  remove  the  barrier  which 
sin  has  erected  between  man  and  God,  and 
institute  the  atonement,  which  shall  l  e  the 
foundation  of  the  New  Covenant  Thus  Jesus 
speaks  of  himself,  of  his  vocation,  and  of  his 
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sTgniiicance.  By  this  he  places  himself  over 

against  all  the  rest  of  m  uikiiu!,  and  raises  him- 
self far  above  an  equality  with  us,  appears  in 
front  of  the  whole  world  with  divine  absolute 
power  and  autliority,  especially  when  lie  speaks 
of  Ills  fiitt«re.  In  most  forcible  words  one 
can  conceive  he  speaks  ot  this. 

When  he  was  judged  as  a  criminal,  and  saw 
before  I  'm  tlie  shameful  death  of  the  cross,  he 
repeated  to  his  judges  the  wore!  which  he  had 
before  spolcea  lo  his  disciples ;  that  he  would 
be  elevated  to  the  ri^ht  hand  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  si-rroundcd  by  tlie  atiyc-ls  of  God, 
ready  to  execute  his  commands;  that  he  would 
call  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  before  bis 
judgment-seat,  and  judge  them  according  as 
they  had  conducted  themselves  toward  bim. 
Thus  he  spoke ;  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  for  it 
forms  the  basis  of  his  judgment,  and  lias  been 
the  univers.al  belief,  the  firmest  hri  t:  of  first 
Christianity.  It  is  an  unprecedented  word,  in 
the  month  of  any  other  man  it  would  be  mad* 
ncss.  Even  the  insane  pride  of  the  Koni.m 
emperors,  who  claimed  religious  veneration  for 
their  Statues,  has  not  strayed  to  such  an  un- 
heard-of ihotiglit. 

Here  the  humblest  anion!:,'  all  men  utters  it 
with  the  greatest  composure,  not  in  a  moment 
of  agitation  which,  perhaps,  made  him  irrational, 
but  repeats  it  for  the  instruction  of  his  disciples, 
for  a  warning  to  his  enemies,  in  all  quietness 
and  moderation,  in  a  moment  when  lie,  indeed, 
outwardly- yielding  to  power,  but  inwardly  tram- 
pling over  his  foes,  cli  v.ites  himself  nbove  the 
malice  and  meanness  of  men  through  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  moral  iTeing,  and  celebrates  the 
grandest  moral  triumph — then  he  designates 
him'^clf  the  ruler  and  judge  of  the  world 
equal  with  Cod. 

This  word  must  be  trudi.  There  is  here  no 
medium  ground  between  truth  and  m.idncss. 
No  rationalistic  ideal  of  virtue  avails  us,  no 
mere  pattern  and  exem])tar  of  manlcind  suffices; 
but  wc  must  leave  the  boundaries  of  humanity 
and  seek  the  roots  of  his  existence,  and  the 
Iiome  of  his  being  and  life  in  God  liimself  in 
order  to  understand  the  possibility  of  this  word. 
This  word  would  be  an  111. s(  livable  psychological 
enigma  if  Jesus  were  not  more  than  a  man.  It 
would  be  an  impossibility  if  he  fell  under  the 
same  laws  of  finite  existence  as  we.  His  nature 
must  be  exempfer!  from  the  domain  of  mere 
finite  existence,  and  must  belong  lo  the  province 
of  the  eternal  and  divine  life.  His  absolute 
relation  to  the  world,  whicli  lie  attributes  to 
himself,  demands  an  absolute  relation  to  God. 
The  latter  forms  the  necessary  presupi  osition 
for  the  former.  Only  from  this  stand-point  can  { 


bis  relation  to  the  world  be  explained.  Only 

because  thus  related  to  God  is  he  related  to  us, 
as  he  says.  He  is  the  sou  of  man,  the  Lord 
and  judge  of  the  world,  only  because  he  is  the 
Son  of  God. 

When  lie  wishes  to  designate  the  higliest, 
the  most  inner,  tlie  most  concealed,  the  unique 
and  eternal  of  his  being,  he  calls  himself  the  | 
Son  of  Cod.    Tills  Is  not  possibly  a  thought  or 
invention  of  later  times,  it  is  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  hlm.seir.   Thus  it  lies  before  tis.   No  one 
can  deny  it.    Tin;  nrst  (iohjuls  contain  this  as 
V, t  il  .IS  tl.c  Ifj'irlh,    ]".VL-n  though  the  tlrst  three 
Gospels  represent  more  his  reflation  to  the 
world,  while  the  fourth  penetrates  more  deeply,  | 
and  unfolds  more  fully  the  concealed  eternal 
grounds  of  the  existence  and  being  of  Jesus, 
and  emphasizes  more  his  relation  to  God,  which  ^ 
forms  the  hidden  back-ground  and  presupposi- 
tion of  ills  relation  to  the  world,  vet  the  I'urmer 
contain  the  matter  itself  as  well  as  the  latter,  1 
and  declare  most  unequivocally  that  bis  abso>  ' 
lute  world-relation  is  grounded  in  bis  absolute 
relation  to  God. 

"All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father,"  s.-iys  Matthew,  "and  no  man  knowcth 
the  Son,  but  the  Father;  neither  knowcth  .my 
man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  h«  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  will  reveal  him.*^  He  stands  in 
an  incomparalilt-  relation  to  the  Father.  As  the 
essence  of  the  Father  is  concealed  in  the  world, 
so  also  is  that  of  the  Son ;  but  as  the  Son  is  1 
known  to  the  Father,  so  also  is  the  Father  to  the 
Son.  Between  the  two  there  is  the  most  lively 
intimacy,  while  in  respect  to  the  world  they 
Stand  in  the  darkness  of  the  Divine  mystery, 
which  Christ  first  unvailcd  when  he  came  forth 
from  this  concealment  of  God  into  the  world 
of  men. 

Thus  he  separates  himself  from  mankind, 
and  comprehends  himself  with  God.  as  one 
belongs  more  intimately  with  him  tltau  with 
men,  to  whom  he  appears  chiefly  to  belocL'. 
This  forms  the  ever-recurring  theme  in  the 
Gospel  of  John.    He  calls  himself  the  Son  of 
God  in  tiic  absolute  sense.    Not  as  men  aie 
called  sons  of  God  by  virtue  of  creation  or  of  ^ 
moral  divine  like  ness  :  \s\\\\  Jesus  it  is  a  dtsl;;- 
nation  of  a  being  and  life  relation.   Goii  is, 
indeed,  his  Father,  but  quite  otherwise  than  as 
the  Father  of  men.    He  recom mends  US  to  s  iy, 
our  Father ;  he  himself  never  tluis  names  God. 
His  relation  to  God  is  unique.    Napoleon  oace    .  | 
compared  Jesus  Christ  with  himself!  and  with  1 
the  L^rc  it  men  of  antiquity,  and  showed  how- 
Jesus  stood  above  them  ail,  and  closed  with 
tliese  words:  "I  think  I  understand  something 
of  men,  and  I  tell  yott,  all  these  were  men,  and 
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j  1  .im  a  man  ;  l  ut.  no  one  compares  to  that  one, 
Jesus  Clirisi  was  more  llian  a  mau-"-  'i'tius  it 
must  be.  If  lie  i$  really  the  Lord  of  the  worid 
as  lie  say^.  it  \%  only  because  he  belongs  with 
God  as  he  teaclies. 

The  historical  persoa  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
word  is  a  parL  But  this  part  remains  an  inex- 
plicable inystcry  as  long  as  we  are  not  allowed 
to  solve  it  by  means  ot  his  self-evideoce  of  his 
own  divine  sonship.   If  he  is  the  Son  of  God 
I     in  that  sense,  tlieii  all  is  clear,  and  every  thing 
else  is  necessary.   But  what  is  the  worth  of  .ill 
other  knowledge  which  we  obtain,  all  Icnowledgc 
of  the  hiiinan  mind  and  its  history,  of  human 
nature  and  its  destiny,  if  we  are  obliged  to  let 
!     the  greatest  part  of  the  Itistory  of  humanity — 
'    which  affirms  to  be  the  solution  of  all  mysteries, 
!     and  ihe  salvation  of  oi;r  t  :iiiic  life — stand  as 
the  n;ost  incxplicai)le  of  all  i"   Even  if  we  should 
allow  it  thus  to  stand,  we  could  not  by  this  get 
j    around  It  Every-where  it  meets  us.  We  must 
I     pl.u  e  ourselves  in  a  relation  to  it.    There  is  no 
I     other  relation  to  him  possible,  witl)Out  absolute 
'    contradiction  with  himself,  unless  we  regard 
hi:n  as  he  is  according  to  his  own  self-evidence, 
j    the  eternal  Son  of  GoU,  who  himself  is  of  divine 
!  essence. 

!       This  is  the  involuntary  impression  which  we 

a!!  receive  from  his  \vhn!p  historical  phenom- 
enon, ll  is  the  confession  of  overpowering 
feeling,  when  Tliomas,  overwhelmed  by  the  ap- 
])earance  of  (lie  risen  One,  exclaims,  "My  Lord 
and  my  God."  We  have  two  institutions  of 
JtMis.  He  did  not  appear  uj)on  earth  in  order 
to  make  external  regulations  for  the  religious 
life.  In  the  dt-plli  i  f  \'-\-'  iiiiri'l  and  heart,  in 
the  internal  state  of  the  soul-life,  he  purposed 

I     to  l;iy  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom  which  he 

I  L'st.d  >li.sliLd.  and  which  shall  endure  when  heaven 
and  earth  siiall  pass  away. 

lie  ordained  and  left  only  two  institutions — 
these  are  the  two  rites  of  the  Churclt  which  we 
(  all  Sacraments,  Baptisn)  and  tlie  LotvT';  Sir;incr. 
Tlieir  origin  by  Jesus  himself  stands  without  a 
(iTRstion.   Both  have  something  mysterious  in 

I     tiiemselves,  and  botli  proclaim  a  mj'slery. 

1  l;.i])tism  tells  us  who  appeared  in  Jesus  upon 
earth ;  the  Lord's  Supper,  why  he  appeared. 
The  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Atonement  are 
acnially  announced  to  us,  anit  tiu:'it  hx  l!;rNC 

'  two  institutions  of  Jesus.  These  arc  the  two 
central  tmtlis  of  Christianity. 

'  Jesus  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  revelation  of 
r,(;d.  In  him  God  himself  has  become  mani- 
fest. The  contradictions  of  our  existence  are 
here  solved.  These  inner  contrarieties  are  the 
goad  whicli  will  not  let  us  rest. 

I        Only  in  Jesus  Christ  these  oppositions  are 
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solved  and  we  obt.ain  rest.  He  is  the  \\v.\\v  of 
these  contrasts,  of  God  and  man,  of  holiness 
and  sin,  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  the  abso* 
lute  reconciliation.   If  wc  survey  all  spaces,  we 

find  rtiiefly  the  God  of  ])ower.  If  we  survey 
all  ages,  w  e  lind  chiefly  the  God  of  justice.  We 
find  the  God  of  grace  only  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  <■"(>(-!  of  grace  alone  is  the  reconcili  itii m»  of 
tlie  oppositions  of  the  world  and  of  our  heart. 
Christians  of  all  times  have  found  their  peace 
and  joy  in  Jesus  Christ  The  whole  life  of  the 
entire  Church  is  a  confession  of  him.  All  its 
actions,  its  whole  religious  service,  its  preach- 
ing, its  prayers  and  songs,  and  its  sacred  festi- 
vals, are  nothing  but  a  testimony  for  Jesus  and  a 
glorification  of  his  name.  As  long  as  gratitude 
shall  be  upon  earth  he  will  not  he  forgotten  ;  so 
long  his  name  will  live  in  the  hearts  and  dwell 
upon  the  lips  of  men.  He  who  would  take  him 
from  men  would  tear  the  foundation-stone  out 
of  the  noblest  structure  of  humanity.  Let  our 
he.irts  beat  towir  1  him,  and  our  knees  bow- 
before  him.  And  may  the  image  of  Jesus,  a.s  it 
meets  us  in  the  Gospels,  continue  to  hold  its 
mysterious  power  over  the  minds  of  men  ;  and 
may  the  S;ilrit  \s  ni<  h  i-mceetls  from  him  be  the 
bond  which  shall  soon  unite  all  heaits  every-  i 
where  in  fiiith  and  love  to  him,  and  thus  become  j 
the  living  bond  of  ttoion  among  the  nations  of  | 
the  earth  I 


SPIRITUAL  EFFLUENCE. 

I BELIEVE  in  God,  not  in  a  Divinity  who,  ! 
high  above  all  human  interests,  sits  upon  a  | 
grc'it  wliite  throne  merely  to  intiale  quiescently 
the  incense  which  His  true  subjects  ofter;  or 
hurl  in  petulance  bis  flaming  thunderbolts  at  | 
disobedient  victims.  Hut  I  believe  in  a  Go  | 
who  is  always  Immanucl — G«)d  with  us — n  j 
Heavenly  1-ather  really  interested  in  all  that  | 
any  wayaflects  his  poor,  weak  children.  I  be-  , 
licve  in  the  Bible,  too,  accepting  it  as  God's  j 
written  message  to  tite  world.  ' 

Yet  from  some  inexplicable  derangement  in  | 
my  physical  or  spiritual  life,  there  sometin^cs 
comes  to  my  he.trt  a  strange,  uncomfort.il  >ie 
skepticism  in  reference  to  religious  truth.  God 
sometimes  seems  to  me  as  mythical  as  Jupiter 
and  Juno.  The  Bible  becomes  a  bundle  of  . 
spurious  poetry  and  exhortation,  mixed  up  wilii 
plenty  of  mythblogical  stories.  From  some 
such  moments  of  doui)t,  I  fear  I  might  have 
gone  into  a  settled  infidelity,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  magnetic  influence  of  some  whose  liiu,  dose 
"hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  has  brought  back  to 
mc  my  sjiiritual  f.uth,  and  made  all  Bible  truth 
seem  real  again.  j 
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I  can  not  write  tlius  witliout  calling,  to  min  1  a 
recent  experience.  I  was  more  than  usually 
dreamy  one  diy.  Even  material  existences  had 
dim  outlines  for  me,  taunting  mc  with  foolish 
questions  in  reference  (o  tlie  proofs  for  their  ex- 
istence ;  and  right  and  wrong  seemed  strangely 
mingled.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  Church 
socmhle  at  my  father's  house.  I  wandered 
through  the  rooms,  and  listened  to  laughter 
which  seemed  like  mockery,  and  to  solemn  talk 
which  soandcd  to  me  quite  automatic.  When 
the  party  was  about  to  «f»p:imfp.  oitr  miri«;'er, 
accoi'ding  to  the  custom  of  our  churcii  meet- 
ings, read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  offered 
prayer.  There  was  something  in  his  tf)nc  v  liile 
reading  which  awoke  me  from  my  dream,  lie 
had  selected  tlie  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John, 
and  I  thought  to  myself — the  man  reads  as  if 
lie  "vvore  acquainted  with  th<!  One  whose  fare- 
well words  he  gives  us.  And  when  he  prayed, 
his  prayer  was  such  an  earnest,  ioving  talk  with 
Heaven  t!::U  God,  SO  very  real  to  hint,  became 
quite  real  to  mc.  Just  a  little  afterward,  going 
out  upon  the  portico,  I  found  again  our  minister 
who  was  sitting  alone  upon  the  steps.  "It's 
you,  is  it,  my  child,"  he  said;  **  I  have  been  sit- 
ting here,  thinking  over  the  words  I  have  just 
read  you,  good-by  words  from  the  dear  One 
who  left  us,  yet  is  with  us  still." 

Perhaps  tliis  good  man's  sentence  holds  for 
you  no  peculiar  meaning.  May  be  it  sounds 
quite  common-place.  1  can  not  tell.  It  was 
not  the  words  themselves  which  so  much  af- 
fected mc,  but  I  caught  from  sympathy,  or  from 
some  kind  of  spiritual  effluence,  the  confidence 
of  his  trusting  spirit.  His  words  were  full  of 
warm,  thro!)bing  life,  because  spoken  by  one 
whose  whole  soul  was  sn  filled  with  the  Holy 
Influence  that  whatever  he  said  must  have  more 
than  Irip^rin  power.  The  sr^i^'c  words  uttered 
by  you  or  me  might  have  been  trite  or  cold,  be- 
cause we  live  so  far  firom  heaven,  and  have  so 
little  inspiration  in  our  souls.  Rut  he,  or  God  ! 
/;/  him,  brought  back  U>  me  my  £iiith  in  all 
things  good. 

Only  a  few  words  he  said  to  me  before  we 
were  called  in — only  a  few,  simpli^  v.r.rr':; — 
words  spoken  with  little  eflbrt,  and  with  no  con- 
scious inflneoce.  Yet  they  were  so  full  of  the 
Spirit  to  whose  guidance  he  had  given  his  life, 
that  lliey  were  more  to  me  than  many  sagest 
sermons,  or  volumes  of  profoundest  erudition. 
The  faith  which  was  Strong  within  his  heart  in- 
fused itself  into  my  own.  Religion  was  his 
hourly  life,  and  silling  close  beside  him,  1  could 
but  drink  in  the  emanations  of  his  Chris  tly 
spirit.  Heaven,  and  eternity,  and  God  were 
verities  to  me  again. 


Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  iluU  i'.  is  always  tlie 
testimony  of  the  life  which  refutes  infidelity 
more  strongly  than  all  the  sagest  reasoning. 
Alignments  do  not  always,  at  least  not  always 
immediately,  change  our  fi  elinf:^.  It  often  t  Acs 
a  long  time  lor  the  plainest  truth  to  settle  down 
from  the  intellect  {nto  the  heart,  becoming  thus  | 
a  practical  belief.  A  religious  creed  mliy  be  all 
evangelical,  and  yet  be  dead  to  us.  The  truth 
may  not  seem  true,  and  we  shall  make  others 
feel  our  skepticism — however  much  we  try  to 
claim  sound  ortlwloYV. 

Men  are  quite  apt  to  doubt,  to  hold  ail  glori- 
ous truths  too  loosely,  not  making  them  the  j 
central  trut!i<;  of  ilir.ir  experience.  The  Chris- 
tian's work  is  to  make  God  and  good  seem  real  • 
to  the  skeptical  world  he  lives  in,  to  let  the  lov*  | 
ing,  Christly  life  so  lavishly  outflow  that  men  ' 
around  nntst  drink  in  good.  I 

There  are  some  who  do  tiiis,    I  have  come 
into  contact  with  a  few  who  always  bring  to  me, 
wherever  I  may  meet  them,  the  startling  con- 
sciousness of  God's  immediate  presence  ;  some 
who  often  open  heaven  fiir  me,  making  all 
spiritual  truth  so  fresh  and  certain  that  it  has 
'  ccmcd  as  if  it  were  all  new  to  me — some  who 
always  bring  the  angels  with  them.    I  have 
heard  trite  common-places  of  class  meeting  talk 
from  men  whose  smils  were  full  of  God,  when 
it  has  seemed  as  if  I  had  never  heard  the  words 
before,  so  strangely,  so  gloriously  significant 
they  were.   It  was  not  the  eifect  of  their  ora« 
tory,  or  my  own  partiality.    But  some  men 
carry  so  much  of  Heaven  within  them  that  while 
near  them  you  can  not  fail  to  feel  its  radiation.  { 
They  have  themselves  so  distinct  a  conscious-  1 
ness  of  God  that  they  impress  you  with  it.  Vou 
lose  the  fret  of  life  in  tlieir  peace  and  palience.  . 
You  lose  yotir  interest  in  your  petty  schemes  | 
for  power  and  precedence  sitting  by  those  v,ho 
deem  the  highest  earthly  rank  below  the  title  1 
of  God's  simplest  child.   Indeed,  your  whole 
!  life  of  thought  .and  feeling  is  changed  by  con» 
tact  with  strong  and  holy  characters. 

Alas !  that  all  who  dare  call  themselves  be-  ; 
lievers,  do  not,  like  these,  have  fitith  enough  I 
within  their  own  '^onls  to  tnTn':?  some  Chris- 
tian coniideucc  into  those  v/ho  are  about  thetu.  , 
Sad,  indeed,  it  is,  that  so  many  of  our  hearts  ; 
are  so  full  of  the  din  of  the  world  and  the  clam- 
ors of  our  own  selfish  passions,  that  we  hardly 
hear  ourselves  "'the  still,  small  voice,"  .still  less, 
let  any  message  firom  the  God  within  reach  the 
careless  world  outside.  ; 

O !  that  ail  men  who  call  themselves  God's 
children  could  prove  thehr  glorious  parentage  1 
by  the  sensible  influence  of  their  presence— the  j 
fragrant  emanation  firom  their  daily  life  t 
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DINING  WITH  AN  ANCIENT  ROMA'n. 

IF  any  people  ever  knew  hovr  to  cook,  and  by 
cookini;  to  elevnte  tl)c  neccss''y  of  eating 
info  refrncd  luxury  of  (lining,  it  was  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  early  emperors.  Tliey  had  (hen 
acquired  ali  the  poetical  and  culinary  art  of 
Cr  >    . :  nd  United  H  to  the  more  solid  learning 

iof  Rome. 
Those  Romans  were  good  livers,  huge  caters, 
.  I  II  ;;i r:i;  spendthrifts.    Vitcllius  never  squan- 
dered less  than  ten  thousand  crowns  at  a  meal, 
1     and  at  one  celebrated  dinner  had  on  table  two 
thousand  fishes  and  seven  thousand  fat  birds. 
As  for  that  monster  of  extravagance,  Helioga- 
baUis — Goliblcus  it  ought  to  be — at  one  special 
party  he  gave  each  guest  the  gold  cup  from 
which   he  had  dranki  and  sent  each  person 
home  in  a  carri.igc  presented  to  iiim  for  tlic 
!     purpose.    Albauus,  a  Gaulish  consul,  is  said  to 
have  devoured  at  one  supper,  one  hundred 
peaches,  (en  melons,  fifty  large  green  figs,  and 
I     tiircc  hundred  oysters.    Tl»ere  is  a  rumor,  too, 
that  the  ttrant  Maximus  used  to  eat  fortj- 

ptniii'.N  (if  nii-.U  ].i;r  day. 

The  Romans  had  their  jentacnlum,  or  break- 
fast, soon  after  they  rose ;  and  this  early  snack 
consisted  of  bread,  raisins,  olives,  eggs,  and 
cheese.    Tlieir  beverage  at  thi';  we  >\  u.  ^  r.J'k, 
i    or  mulsum — honeyed  wine.  The  prandium  was 
j    a  sort  of  tnnch  about  noon ;  but  the  real  solid 
I     repast  was  the  caria,  our  <hnner,  a(  the  ninth 
hour,  about  half-past  two  in  Summer.    It  mat- 

Ilers  little  whether  wc  call  it.  an  eaily  supper  or 
a  late  dinner,  since  our  own  seven  o'clock  meal 
is  open  to  the  same  doubts. 
'  We  all  know  the  ordinary  Roman  liousc, 
thanks  to  the  pretty  revival  at  S5'denhani. 
j  From  the  center  iiall,  with  its  little  garden  and 
cool  murmuring  fountain,  oi>enetl  the  tlim  bins 
which  served  for  sleeping- rooms,  each  with  its 
curtained  doorway.  Tlie  black  walls  of  the 
room.";,  opening  from  the  hall,  and  all  on  one 
floor,  were  painted  with  little  groups  of  sea 
nymphs,  and  Cupida,  and  tn'um])hs  of  Bacchus. 
The  floors  were  mosaic.  In  every  tiling  the 
llali.m  climate  was  taken  into  con.sideration, 
and  there  were  no  stuffy  carpets  or  dusty  nut- 
tings to  retain  the  dirt  and  lieat 

We  will  suppose  the  ninth  hour  near  at  hand, 
and  the  slaves  b-Tsy  in  the  kitchen  prep.iring  to 
I  dish  up  dinner,  i  he  busts  of  the  ancestors  in 
the  hall  have  been  dusted  and  rubbed,  and  the 
,  couches  arc  ready  ranged  in  the  triclinium — or 
dining-room.  The  gold  and  silver  cups  arc 
ranged  on  the  buffets,  and  all  is  ready  for  the 
feast,  even  down  to  the  garlands  of  roses  which 
are     Ijc  g!\cii  to  the  guests  after  the  tiaiiquet. 


The  couches  wrrr   -^o  arranged  that  they  ' 
formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  in  the  midst  i 
stood  tlie  cedar  and  i\  or}-,  or  tortoise-shell  and  j 
bronze  tables,  on  which  each  course  was  ])laccd, 
arranged  in  trays.    The  guests  lay  down  on  the  ! 
couches  in  an  uncomfortable  Oriental  way,  three 
to  a  couch :  each  guest,  propped  up  with  cush> 
ions,  leaning  on  his  k  fl  arm.  the  right  being  free 
to  receive  food  :ind  to  hold  his  plate.  Silk 
cushions  marlced  the  place  of  each  guest.  The 
host  pointed  out  the  special  seals  tO  favofed 
guests,  much  as  your  host  does  now. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  had  taken  their  places,  I 
slaves  came  and  removed  their  sandals,  and 
boys  with  their  loins  'rtrd!  il  »tp  ofTrred  water  in  j 
Ixiwls:  in  which  it  was  the  custom  for  all  to  dip  1 
their  hands.  At  a  nod  of  the  host,  tite  first  | 
course  would  appear-^eneinlly  shell-fish,  eggs,  ' 
'  and  vcgct.ililcs — and  with  it  a  bill  of  fare  to 
guide  the  appetite  of  each  diucr.    Every  rich  ; 
man  had  his  own  slave  at  his  back,  to  band  the 
dislies  or  to  jinss  the  wine. 

We  can,  by  help  of  a  learned  German  pro- 
fessor— a  distinguhihed  friend  of  Dreikopfs — 
and  Pctronius,  pretty  correctly  folloxv  a  prelim- 
inary "gusl.ilorium.'' which  more  resemliled  the 
conclusion  than  the  beginning  of  an  English 
dinner.  Let  us  place  in  the  center  of  the  first 
tray,  whitli  was  inlaid  with  tortr"sc  si  i  "1.  a 
bronze  ass,  in  whose  silver  panniers  were  piled 
black  and  green  olives.  On  the  back  of  this 
j  ass  rode  a  jKlrtly  bronze  Silenu.s,  from  \>liosc 
I  hands  ran  down  a  sauce  of  o\sters  and  fish-liv-  , 
ers  upon  a  sow's  breast  that  floated  in  the  dish  | 
below.  There  nvere  also  sausages  on  silver  | 

gridirons  ;  tlie  hot  coals  beneath,  simulatol  l>v 
crimson  pomegranate  pips  and  Syrian  plums;  j 
and  there  was  lacertus — a  common  fish —  | 
served  up  with  chopped  eg<:s,  mint,  and  rue.  I 
Snails  and  oysters  were  also  handed  rountl,  I 
garnished  with  asparagus,  lettuces,  and  radish.  i 
The  guests  were  all  tin's  time  constantly  sup< 
plied  with  g<)!)lets  of  white  wine  and  honey — a  [ 
sort  of  Athol  brose.   In  fact,  this  opening  ut  the 
Roman  banquet  did  not  differ  very  much  from  | 
the  opening  of  a  modern  RusJ^ian  dinner,  which  I 
commences  with  sardines,  anchovies^  and  a  J 
small  glass  of  brandy  or  liqueur.  j 
The  second  course  would  probably  be  a  sur-  | 
pr'       one  of  those  elaborate,  practical  jokes  in 
whicii  the  Roman  epicure  delighted — perhaps  a  j 
whole  pig  stuffed  with  fat  thrushes,  the  yolks  of  I 
eggs,  and  mince-meat.    lUu  we  will  follow  He- 
!  tronius  at  his  banquet.    A  wooden  hen  witli 
outspread  wings,  exquisitely  carved,  was  llicre 
brought  in  in  a  basket  full  of  chafl^  brooding  on 
eggs;  which  t'u-  .-!.ives  drew  out  and  I  nn  If  1  to 
tlie  guests.    These  eggs  were  found,  to  every 
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body's  deliglit,  to  be  of  baked  crust,  each  one 
inclostni^  a  highly  seasoned  heccafico.  The 
signal  to  remove  this  giisi.iNiriiirn— or  course — 
was  i  n  by  mur-iciaiis  j)lacc(l  at  one  end  of. 
llie  atrium.  An  in^eitious  surprise  of  ihis  kind 
was  once  tried  on  Nicomedes,  King  of  Bithynta. 
The  moiiarc!»  was  passionately  fonrl  of  fresh 
herrings;  and  being  far  from  tlie  sea-coast,  in  a 
wild  region  where  a  wa^onfol  of  gold  would  not 
have  piirchascrl  a  ii ,  Ii  fish,  the  K1ng*«  ingen- 
ions  cook  contrived  to  inclose  meat  in  frames 
of  the  shape  of  the  fish,  and  to  season  it  so  as 
exactly  to  resemble  herring.  At  Petronius's 
i  supper,  too,  the  cook  served  up  geese  and  wild 
fowl,  molded  out  of  ix>rk.  But  all  these  sur- 
prises, so  artfully  designed  to  reawaken  the 
Munted  ajjpclite.  were  poor,  coni[)arcd  with  tlie 
clever  thoui^ht  of  the  Frencli  cook,  wlio  took 
some  live  crawfish  and  painted  their  shells  with 
some  sharp  acid  that  turned  them  a  brilliant 
scarlet.  He  tlien  covered  tliese  pressed  men 
under  a  pile  of  patient  dead  rccrtiits  in  the  same 
uniform,  and,  clapping;  a  (i;iht  cover  over  thein 
all,  hurried  tlie  dish  on  to  tlie  royn!  table,  where 
tl:e  astonishment  and  horror  of  the  ladies  at  tlie 
coming  to  life  of  the  supposed  dead  creatures 
caused  infinite  amusement  and  small  talk. 

On  the  removal  of  the  second  inj;;enious 
course,  we  may  suppose  black  slaves  wiping  the 
tables  and  handing  water  again  to  the  guests, 
witose  hands  WOttldby  tliis  tinte  require  ahlulton. 
Iioys  wearinij  «:^re('n  garlands  would  tlien  enter, 
carrying  between  them  on  sticks  tliusc  large 
oval  amphorae  that  could  not  stand  alone,  but 
w<_rc  kept  ind>cdded  in  carlli  or  sand.  On  the 
labels  round  the  gypsumed  necks,  were  written 
the  names  of  the  consuls  in  whose  period  of 
ofilce  tlic  wine  had  l)(ren  bottled. 

Tlie  Romans  hnri  a  c!etes(nl)!e  ]ilan  of  ptittin;; 
sea-uater  into  wiac,  and  also  of  docloring  it 
with  aloes,  myrrh,  aromatic  biticrs,  and  costly 
cssenti.d  ()ils.  They  t:rani^  liot  spiced  wine-  in 
vater,  and  they  had  bronjc  urns — of  a  tureen 
shape  with  a  tap — in  which  it  was  sometimes 
served,  it  was  mn  uncommon  to  serve  the  wine 
in  a  sort  of  hu;:^e  puiicii-liowl.  out  of  which  it 
was  l.idied  into  the  cups  of  liie  gue.sls,  either 
neat,  or  mixed  with  "allaying  Tiber." 

in  the  ne.\t  course  let  us  si'.ppose  that  strange 
dish,  the  very  rcliiKmcnt  of  luxury,  which  was 
served  to  Ulpian :  "  Tiie  Dish  Roses,  "  which 
teastcd  the  eyes,  nose,  and  .stomach,  and  at  the 
sL'.mc  lime  appealed  stion;;ly  to  the  imai;tn.uion. 
'  It  was  tiius  made,  and  we  contide  it  as  a  secret 
to  the  French  cooks  of  the  United  Kingdom: 

Take  a  \v!;e<.-!'):irr(<v.'  full  of  rose-leaves,  and 
pound  in  a  mortar;  .add  to  lliem  the  brains  of 
two  pigs,  and  a  dozen  llirui'.ics,  boiled  and  mi>;cd 


with  chopped  yolk  of  egg,  oil,  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  wine ;  mix  and  pour  these  ingredients  to- 

jicther,  then  stew  them  slowly  and  steadily,  till 
the  perfect  peii'ume  is  developed — we  ^■^y  '^"■w, 
but  it  may  be  boil,  for  the  obscure  Greek  writer 
from  whence  we  quote,  disdained  to  enter  into 
minute  practical  details. 

In  the  third  coun«e  let  us  suppose  another 
surprise.  A  tray  is  brou^;ht  in,  covered  with  nat- 
ural tin:  rn  which  are  spread  pieces  of  honey- 
comb, and  lieaps  of  parclied  cliick-peas.  When 
tiic  guests  h.ivc  been  startled  and  horritied 
enough  at  this,  the  slaves  lift  off  a  tray  and  dift> 
close  a  ric'i  ,uul  lavish  .dinner  in  full  bloom  bc- 
ueaih.  In  the  midst  of  the  tray  we  can  place 
the  stew  of  roses,  or  a  fat  hare  fitted  with  artifi- 
ci.il  win"s  and  called  a  Pc";asiis,  bv  the  master- 
cook.  We  surround  this  with  dishes  of  r  iiTons, 
fowls,  ducks,  mullets,  turbots,  and  rioun<lers. 
The  guests  applaud  the  display  as  the  carver 
advances  trii3[.iinj;Iy  and  carves  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  time  and  rhythm. 

The  next  of  the  twenty  courses,  not  unfire- 
qncnt  at  the  table  of  a  Roman  epicure,  would 
i  perhaps  be  a  boar  roastcil  whole — the  Unibriau 
boars  were  preferred  for  their  special  flavor — 
with  palm-twTg  baskets  full  of  Syrian  or  Egyp- 
tian dates  V\wg  from  its  tusks.  Around  this 
savory  monster  were  sometimes  placed  litters 
of  suckin  i;  ]>igs  molded  in  sweet  paste.  These 
were  distributed  as  prcsenis  among  the  com- 
pany. The  scissor  or  carver  sometimes  came  in 
dressed  as  a  hunter,  to  operate  on  the  wild  boar, 
if  it  were  served  as  the^/Vr^  rtsistanee, 

.Afti-r  tl'.is.  as  a  stMprise  in  the  nature  of  a 
pleasant  practical  joke,  would  be  borne  in,  say 
a  pit;  stuffed  with  live  thrushes  tiiat  flew  out 
vlien  the  cook  Opened  their  prison  with  his 
hnit'e. 

Men  like  Apiclus,  of  ins.ine  appetites,  would 
construct  new  dtslies  of  singin^r  birds,  or  of  the 

brains  of  oslriclies  and  nighlii:gal(s ;  1  ut  lhc>e 
were  exreptinnal  r.^ses,  to  lie  matchcvl  only 
by  the  crazy  prodigality  of  tyrannical  volnp- 
tu^.ries  like  Ikdiogidu^lus,  who  would  Strew  his 
floors  with  gold  dust — oniinary  people  strcwinLj 
their  mcsaic  pavemeists  nterely  with  saffron,  and 
colored  and  perfumed  saw-dust 

It  w.TS  not  xmcomnion  at  the  close  of  a  Roman 
dinner,  for  the  ceiling  to  open  and  presents  to 
descend,  fastened  to  a  silver  hoop.  In  this  way 
silver  and  al.ibnster  bottles  of  oir.tment,  and 
silver  garlands,  were  ol'tL-n  ^iven  to  the  j;iiests. 
When  tlic  des.serl  appeared,  mastic  toothpicks 
were  handed  ronnd  by  the  slaves.  In  the  des- 
sert trav  a  sfal'.ie  often  oicup-ieil  the  center,  a 
Flora  of  \'crtuninu.s,  Lulen  with  fruits,  some- 
limes  artincial  and  full  of  saffron-colored  juices, 
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!  that  spurted  fortli  on  those  ulio  first  j^rossed 
lliem.  Among  the  svveeimc.ils  made  by  the 
Romans  were  fish  and  birds  molded  in  pastry, 
and  filled  with  almonds  and  raisins ;  they  were 
also  fond  of  melons  cut  into  shapes,  and  of 
q;iinr?s  stuck  with  almonds. 

j      ^^■llcn  rich  people  gave  an  entertainment,  and 

j  wished  to  make  up  by  displays  of  wealth  f  ir 
witty  and  amusing  conversation,  it  was  usual 
to  have  rope-dancers  and  posture-makers  to 
exhibit  between  the  courses;  while  more  rc- 

;     fined  people  would  send  for  flute-players,  or 

I  would  have  Spanish  dancing  girls  from  Cadiz 
to  perform  their  semi-Oriental  dances. 

If  the  host  wished  to  turn  the  cc^na  into  a 
level^  tlie  ^rty  would  then  take  batiis,  or  saunter 
along  the  colonnades,  while  a  new  room  was 
fitted  <ip  for  them.  Roman  furniture  was  more 
portalilc  than  ours,  and  the  change  would  fjivc 
the  numerous  slaves  of  a  rich  man  but  very  little 
trouble.  We  must  imagine  the  new  room  pan- 
eled with  marble,  the  ceilinjj  inlaid  with  gold 
and  ivory;  the  chairs,  tables,  and  couches,  in 
the  pnre  Greek  taste,  simple,  and  severely  beaa- 
tiftil  in  shape.  The  lamps  would  be  like  the 
Pompcian  lamps,  luing  by  bronze  and  silver 
chains  from  the  ceiling,  or  suspended  from  the 
cross  boughs  of  bronze  pillars.  Greek  taste 
had  sliapecl  every  cup  and  molded  even  the 
simplest  ornament;-,  of  (he  table.  The  goblets 
of  all  shapes  were  ranj^cd  on  silver  or  marble 
side!  oards.  The  slaves  prepared  the  vessels 
f-.iM  of  snow,  and  t!ic  urns  for  tlie  mulled  wine. 
The  chairman  or  kiny  of  the  fe.ast  was  then 
cho<»en  by  throw  of  dice,  after  the  rose  and  ivy 

I  wiealhs,  and  |>ovuinies  and  ointments  had  been 
tlislriijuted.  He  who  threw  Venus,  or  the  six, 
became  king.  Tlie  lowest  cast  was  called  the 
dog.  The  lca<ler  of  the  feast  decided  what 
quantity  of  water  should  be  mixed  with  the 
v.ine,  as  oady  avowed  drunkards  took  pure 
wine.  The  chairman  also  fixed  what  number  of 

:  cvatiii,  or  la  ilefuls,  each  person  should  have 
poured  into  liis  glass  at  a  time.  When  a  guest 
1  r>  >])<  scd  a  toast,  he  mentioned  the  name  of  his 
love  and  hi4E  comptnions,  and  himself  tlien 
drank  as  mnny  1  i^'.lefnls  of  negus  as  there  were 
letters  in  the  lady's  name. 
But,  after  all,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 

'  is  some  justice  in  Smoliei's  extraordinarily 
humoro\is  caricature — so  much  in  the  style  of 
Gilray — of  a  dinner  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
r>en'>.  Tlie  Romans  were  in  some  respects 
bar!  :iric  in  tlicir  tastes.    They  craved  for  un- 

IraluiAl  iliiiigs  rallier  than  real  dainties.  We 
certainly  should  prefer  salmon  h  Li  B^hamel 

to  tlinnny  seasoned  witli  (ugh!)  asaftrtida  and 
cliccse.  They  perfumed  their  wines,  which  must 


have  destroj-ed  a!!  refinement  of  bnnquet ;  they 
mingled  their  courses  in  a  savage  manner,  and 
without  respect  to  the  convenances  or  to  com- 
mon-sense  ;  they  were  fond  of  vulgar  tricks  and 
theatrical  surprises,  which  must  have  irritated 
the  temper  and  vexed  the  digestion  ;  they  neg- 
lected soups.  They  fretted  that  poor' weak 
vrsse!  the  stomach  with  rasping  music  and 
pompous  trumpetings,  and  interrupted  the  seri- 
ous attention  requisite  for  the  pure  enjoyment 
of  an  exquisite  dish,  by  the  unwise  introduction 
of  ballet  girls  and  .icrobats.  And  above  a!l — 
and  here  we  hold  them  guilty  of  the  highest 
treason— they,  as  a  rule,  excluded  ladies  from 
their  banquets. 


DR.  CASTLETON»S  PATIENT. 

FOUR  months  the  blue  and  gold  sign  of  Dr. 
Frank  Castleton  had  ornamented  the  pleas- 
ant street  of  a  quiet  country  town — too  quiet 
to  promise  much  business,  save  thai  dreamy 
stillness  can  not  bar  out  disease  and  death. 
FiMir  months  since  the  office — front  room  up- 
stairs— h.nd  been  carefully  arrange«l,  with  no 
little  amount  of  |)l.icingand  replacing,  and  stand- 
ing off  to  mark  ettects,  by  tli<-  yotmg  Doctor  and 
his  wite.  I'ooks,  papers,  and  instruments  liad 
been  strewn  about  with  painstaking  careless- 
ness to  give  the  apartment  a  "professional 
look ;"  yet,  when  all  was  complete,  the  Doctor 
had  said,  h.ilf  laughingly,  half  doidjtfully,  "They 
have  a  Wispiciously  new  atid  bright  appearance, 
after  aH'* 

I^ura answered  cheerfully, "Never  mind,  dear, 
that  will  wear  off  fast  enough  when  you  get 
into  practice.** 

But  four  months  h.ad  gone  by,  and  tli':'  first 
gloss  and  newness  still  rested  on  every  tiling, 
except,  indeed,  the  young  Doctor's  bright  hopes. 

Everyday  Laura  had  made  a  pretense  of  arrang- 
ing the  room  which  h.ad  known  no  disarranging, 
and  replacing  articles  that,  alas,  there  had  conic 
no  occasion  for  displacing,  and  then  seated  her- 
self, sewing  in  hand,  Vy  one  of  the  Iront  win- 
dtnvs,  that  slie  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
catching  the  tirst  glimpse  of  the  patients  who, 
someway,  did  not  come.  In  truth,  the  a{>.irt- 
mentwas  n<it  only  the  Doctor's  office,  but  Laura's 
parlor — though  she  might  have  blushed  a  little 
to  own  that— and  by  far  the  nicest  room  in  their 
jiossession,  since  tl.ey  had  rented  but  two — thc' 
ofrice  and  one  jtisl  back  of  it.  Tiie  latter,  being 
tolcr.ibly  rt  spi  ctabic  in  size,  had  been  divided 
by  a  partition  put  up  by  Frank's  own  re  ady 
hand,  and  neatly  papered  by  Laura's  skillful 
fingers.   Tims  were  secured  a  sleeping  room 
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and  a~well,  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  (ell  all 
the  uses  the  other  little  corner  was  put  to ;  but 
since  a  tiny  table  was  set  there  tri*daHy,  we 
may  safely  christen  it,  as  Laara  did,  the  '^dlntng- 
room." 

Laura  having  ensconced  herself  at  one  win- 

I  dow  wiih  her  sewing,  it  was  imt  natural  that  tlic 
Doctiir,  Ii, nothing  h'-lter  to  do,  hhoiild 
scat  himself  at  the  other  with  a  ix>ok;  and  there 
followed  long  hours  of  reading,  interspersed 
j  with  many  a  merry  comment  .'r  ^  itt  nnis- 
I  sion,  with  now  and  then  a  sudden  pause  to 
watch  some  cairia^  that  seemed  to  roll  more 
slowly  as  it  neared  the  Doctors  otTice,  or  some 
pale-faced  person  walklnq;  up  the  street,  who 
certainly  looked  as  if  he  or  she  ought  to  be  in 
search  of  Dr.  Castleton. 

Pleasant  days  thc^  w  ie;  yet  the  vounfj 
physician's  face  grew  more  anxious  and  thoui;,d)t- 
ful  its  each  one  rolled  by»  and  Laura's  bri<;ht 
lirow  began  to  wear  an  answering  shadow.  In 
I  f  ict,  with  the  most  economical  manaiiement  their 
I  little  capital  was  slipping  away.  The  practice 
was  not  coming,  and  the  money  was  certainly 
I  goincT-  '^mall  sum,  bnrcly  enough  to  cnrrv 
tluu)  away  respectably  in  case  they  should  be 
compelled  to  go,  the  husband  and  wife  had  laid 
away  as  not  to  be  touched  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, and  there  was  so  little  left  besides  that 
ncilticr  of  tliem  cared  to  think  about  it;  so  it 
happened  at  the  end  of  the  four  months  that 
tl:c  Doctor's  fice  wore  a  sadly  tionliled  look, 
;u»d  L;un  a"s  heart  felt  painfully  tlie  wei<;ht  that 
was  steadily  prcssinj^  there.  She  sealed  herself 
in  her  old  nook,  and  gazed  wistfully  ttp  and 
down  the  strec'f.  The  place  had  qrown  dear  to 
her  in  those  months,  but  it  must  be  i^ivca  up; 
that  fact  was  growing  clearer  every  tlay  now, 
and  still  nothins;  lietter  offered  to  hxsten  their 
('cnarture,  or  show  them  whither  to  bend  their 
Ktejis. 

"It  is  of  no  use,  Laura."  said  the  Doctor, 
j  following  his  wife's  eyes,  "there  is  not  a  sinijle 
I  fiactured  limb,  or  case  of  fever,  any  where 
I    within  sight." 

"I  was  jnst  Ihinkinc;,"  said  Laura  slowly, 
"that  if  that  old  gentleman  who  drives  by  here 
so  often  should  ever  have  an  attack  of  gout  he 
would  know  just  where  to  send,  for  he  always 
Jodl.s  up  at  your  sf^n  when  he  is  passin-^." 

"  Or  if,"  said  the  Doctor,  imitating  her  tone, 
"that  yountj  lady  across  the  street,  who  always 
j  insists  upon  nmninj;  down  stairs  at  such  llre,^k- 
nerk  speed  when  the  postman  knocks,  should 
some  day  miss  her  footing,  fall  down  to  the 
landing  and  lie  there  quite  tmconscious  from 

I  fri;;ht"- 

I        "And  suddenly  letoilect  that  she  s"en 


the  sign,  *  Dr.  Frank  Castleton,'  just  opposite," 
interrupted  Laura,  "and  should  say,  'O,  do 
somebody  run  across  the  street  for  a  doctor!** 

"My  dear!  when  she  w.is  inscn^iMt  ?  Fvt  n 
allowing  her  all  possible  desire  to  serve  me,  is 
not  that  ex|)ecting  a  trifle  too  much  from  a 
young  lady  who  has  fainted?" 

"  O,  nonsense !  Well,  let  her  mother  say  it 
then — and  a  servant  should  run  over,  and  whi!c 
he  was  ringing  the  bell  and  inquiring  for  }<ou,  a 
number  of  persons  would  be  snre  tn  sec  him, 
and  they  would  think  Dr.  Castleton  must  have 
considerable  practice." 

"  Owing  to  his  alacrity  In  answering  the  door 
bell."  ■ 

"Stop  interrupting  me!  Then  you  would  be 
able  to  help  the  young  tady,  you  know,  and  the 
mother  would  be  very  {i^'ofi'k  and  introduce 
you  to  her  large  circle  of  friends." 

"Who  would  be  enjoying  very  poor  health 
themselves,  and  have  large  and  lovely  families  ! 
all  down  with  the  measles  and  hooping-cough, 
I  sujipose?"  ■  ■ 

Exactly;  and  then  your  fortune  vouU  be  | 
mn(^\  T' at  is  the  way  sttcb  things  always  end  j 
ill  the  story  books."  ' 

'M  think,"  said  the  Doctor  mischicTously,  i 
"that  such  stories  usually  end  with  the  young 
l^hyslcian  marrying  the  aforementioned  interest* 
ing  young  lady." 

Laura  pouted. 

"Vou  will  h.ive       Inkc  Mn:r  l  ook  with  the 
I  last  leaf  torn  out  then,"  she  s.iiii. 
j    "I  saw  the  first  strawberHes  and  green  peas 
I  of  the  season  down  street  to-day;  do  you  think,  ■ 
in  view  of  our  brilliant  prospects,  that  I  had  j 
I  better  order  some  ?"  ' 
*'  Not  unless  the  grocer  will  accept  pills  and 
potions  in  payment."  I.nnr-i  answered,  lauglv 
I  ingly.    Tiien,  after  a  moment,  in  which  her  face 
!  grew  thon-htful  again,  and  looking  up  at  liim 
half  question ingly : 

"Jesting  aside,  Frank,  we  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful that  the  place  is  as  healthful  as  it  is,  and  I 
am  glad.'* 

I  "Dear,  tender  little  heart,  don't  I  know  it.' 
i  hope  we  shall  never  be  hungry  enough  to 
wish  to  dine  ofT  human  misery,  if  that  is  what 
you  are  fearing.  No,  no,  darling,  I  would  drop 
my  profession  to-morrow,  and  gladly  turn  my 
hand  to  something  else,  if  thereby  pain  aiul 
suflTering  could  be  lessened  In  the  world;  but 
there  is,  alas,  enough  of  it  to  call  forth  the 
efforts  of  every  earnest,  intelligent,  conscien- 
tious physician.  Even  here,  where  you  tliink  it 
SO  healthful,  Laura,  Dr.  North,  on  Main-street, 

[  aiid  Tif.  Tc.ichcm  down  town,  have  more  than 
tht  V  'r.iKi'.v  ':n\v  tr»  attend  to." 
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'■'  And  my  young  doctor,  who  knows  as  much 
as  either  of  them,"  said  the  wife,  looking  up 
•with  fond,  proud  eyes,  "must  stand  by  with  idle 
hands.    It  does  seem  hard." 

"We  must  have  jiatience,"  said  the  Doctor 
smiling,  tliough  rather  sadly. 

« If  we  could  only  get  them,'*  replied  Lattra, 
playfully  misinterpreting  his  words. 
"I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we 
j    shat!  have  to  try  somewhere  else  than  here, 
I     tlinugh,"  pursued  the  young  man  thoughtfully. 
"  Four  months  and  not  a  single  call  will  not  do, 
Laura;  we  shall  have  to  be  Icvoking  elsewhere, 
j    There  are  places  enough  in  the  world  where  I 
am  needed,  if  we  only  knew  whe(«  to  find 
I  them." 

I       A  light  tap  at  the  dooTi  and  the  owner  of  the 
premises,  old  .Mis.  Ellis,  came  tn.  She  had 

grown  fond  of  running  up,  now  and  thrn,  to  sit 
i    for  an  hour  with  "little  Mrs.  Doctor,"  as  she 
I    playfully  designated  Laura.   Quite  an  Intimacy 
;     had  sprung  up  between  the  two  ladies — the  one 
j    so  timid  and  girlish,  so  anxious  to  appear  like  a 
sober,  staid  wife  of  years  standing,  and  yet  so 
brimfiilof  (he  "doctor**  tiiat  her  rem.-irks  were 
I     sure  either  to  hcqin  or  end  with  lilrn  ;  cautiously 
hiding  all  traces  of  their  disappointment  and 
straitened  means,  that  her  friend  might  not 
su-spect  the  mortifying  truth  that  her  Doctor, 
instead  of  being  the  successful  pliysician  they 
I     had  reason  to  e.xpcct,  was  really  not  appre- 
j    ciated;  the  other  so  motherly  and  kind,  her 
I     dearest  treasures  beyond  all  reach  of  earthly 
misunderstanding,  and  she  herself  living  for 
others  now  that  the  life  fof  herself  was  ended. 
Slie  would  liave  been  far  from  keen  sighted  if 
slic  had  not  guessed  how  matters  stood  with 
her  young  tenants,  since  not  a  single  patient 
had  she  ever  seen  pass  in  or  out.   **Use  of 
front  h.ill  and  .=itn:rs  free  of  charge"  had  seemed 
to  the  young  couple  a  marvelously  generous 
Item  when  they  first  came  to  their  present  quar- 
ters, but  the  old  lady  had  shrewdly  susi)ected 
that  her  carpet*;  .nnd  oil  cloth  would  not  suffer 
gready  fronj  the  leet  of  professional  callers 
during  the  first  year.  She  liked  her  sunny- 
faced  little  neighbor,  hnwevcr,  and  wa<;  ohli'^- 
ingly  oblivious  to  many  things  that  were  quite 
visible  through  her  golden  spectacles. 

"  I  think  you  must  have  a  natural  talent  for 
■     I'.oii  c'keeping,  .Mrs.  Castleton,"  she  said  pleas- 
aniiy,  settling  herself  comtortabiy  in  the  chair 
Frank  drew  forward  for  her,  "your  room  always 
looks  so  bright  and  cheerful." 

*'Do  you  think  so?''  said  Laura,  blushing, 
but  delighted. 

"  /Vnd  tliat  reminds  me,'*  continued  the  old 
lady,  "of  something  that  I  intended  menttOQ- 


ing  when  I  was  up  the  other  day,  but  we  were 
talking  so  busily  that  I  quite  forL:nt  it.  The 
paper  on  these  walls  is  stained  a  little,  and 
when  you  have  every  thing  in  the  room  looking 
so  nicely,  it  sccnns  a  pity  not  to  have  the  room 
itself  in  the  best  repair;  so  if  you  like,  and  can 
put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  having  the 
wi  i  Kin-  n  here,  I  will  have  it  repapered  this 
Summer." 

Laura's  eyes,  after  the  inanner  of  lier  sex, 
sparkled  at  the  suggestion  of  any  thing  new 
and  pretty ;  but  a  second  thought  checked  her 

ple.asure. 

"You  are  very  kind;  1  should  like  it  very 

nuK  h,  only" — she  hestitated  and  looked  at 
Frank.    It  would  not  be  right  to  let  their 
go  to  any  sucli  expense  in  ignorance  of  liieir 
intended  reirtov.al,  her  glance  said. 

"It  is  .scarcely  probable  we  shall  remain  here 
during  the  Summer;  we  thank  you  for  your 
intended  kindness  just  the  same,  however,"  said 
the  Doctor,  taking  up  the  sentence,  and  speak- 
ing c.irelessly,  as  if  neither  going  nor  staying 
were  matter  to  occasion  much  concern. 

"  Ah,  indeed  ?'*  said  the  old  lady,  more  sad-, 
dcned  tlian  surprised,  *'I  was  really  wishin:^  you 
might  settle  down  here.   Vou  can  hardly  find  a 
prettier  place." 

•'Yes,  it  is  a  pleasant  i^lace,  very,"  the  Doctor 
admitted  with  a  smile;  "but  then  there  are  a 
great  many  other  things  that  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  US  btisiness  men,  you 
know,  Mrs.  Ellis." 

A  faint  smile  Hitted  over  the  old  lady's  lips. 
"Us  men  out  of  business,"  would  have  been  a 
clearer  w.iy  of  stating  the  case,  she  thought,  but 
she  respected  his  inclination  to  keep  his  own 
secrets,  and  hinted  noiliing  of  her  knowledge. 

'*Are  you  going  out,  Frank?"  Laura  asked  as 
the  gentleman  took  up  his  hat 

"  Only  down  town." 

"You  wilt  be  back  in  time  for  tea?" 

"Certainly,  unless  1  am  unexpectedly  de- 
tained," Haslunrj  a  !aii^;!nnL^  u'.iiire' toward  her 
as  he  spoke,  i  iiey  both  knew  liicrc  was  little 
prospect  of  any  business  to  detain  him,  as,  in- 
dee<l,  thcro  \v?.s  none  lo  call  him  from  home, 
except  that  he  might  take  a  quiet  walk,  and 
meditate  upon  some  plan  for  the  future. 

He  nodded  a  gay  good-by,  and  p.issed  down 
the  st.i'rs  anr!  tV.rciu'^li  t'lc  wliislling  a 

merry  tune,  that  Laura  miglit  not  be  s.addeaed 
by  thinking  him  greatly  troubled  and  disheart- 
ened; and  the  two  ladies  were  left  to  them- 
selves. 

**Yott  have  only  lately  decided  to  go  away, 
have  you,  dear.'  '  asked  Mrs.  EUi^  taking  up 
her  stitching  again. 
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"Yes — no,"  Laura  hesitated,  "we  have  been 
talking  of  it  for  sometime,  but  have  only  rcall  v 
decided  upon  tlie  matter  lately.  The  fact  is, 
Mis.  Ellis,"  said  the  youn;;;  wife,  growing  con- 
fidential, and  speaking  as  if  s!jc  were  communi- 
cating a  great  secret,  *■  tlie  business  prospects 
here  do  not  satisfy  t!ie  Doctor.  All  young  men 
are  ambitious,  I  suppose,  and  auxious  to  suc- 
ceed at  once." 

"All,  but  professional  men  must  not  ex- 
pect tli.it,"  interposed  the  old  lady,  glad  o(  a 
tliance  to  introduce  a  liule  of  her  experience 
that  she  titought  mtght  prove  beneficial.  "I 
know  a  little  about  it,  my  dear,  .and  I  never  yet 
saw  any  body  get  to  the  top  of  a  hill  without 
climbing  up  first,  and  it  is  long  waiting  for  even 
a  chance  to  start  sometimes.  I  had  an  uncle 
who  was  a  physician,  and  I  'vc  often  heard  him 
say  that  he  kept  his  office  for  a  whole  year  be- 
fore he  had  a  single  patient" 

Till  re  W.1S  something  fur  Frank!  Laura  men- 
tally noted  it  down.  "But  did  be  succeed  at 
last     she  asked. 

'  Yes,  indeed,  and  bad  a  larger  practice  than 
he  knew  how  fo  attend  to  for  years  before  he 
died.  He  said  he  was  often  laughed  at  for 
keeping:  up  his  office  so  long  when  he  had  noth- 
iiy^  to  tlo,  but  he  always  answered  that  what 
w.is  wortli  Iryini;  at  all  was  worth  trying  thor- 
ouglily,  and  he  wanted  to  be  satistied  beibrc  he 
gave  up." 

Laura's  heart  grew  lighter  during  that  long 

aiiernoon  chat. 
**It  is  a  sort  of  consolation  to  know  that 

others  have  been  in  the  same  situation,"  she 
.sr.id,  as  s!ic  scrvetl  up  for  Frank's  edif'cation  that 
evening  the  bits  of  comfort  she  had  gathered. 

**  Humph !  and  tite  moral  is  that  they  got  out 
of  it.  and  we  must  do  the  same,  I  suppose, 
iiopeful  but  not  delinite." 

"You  are  not  civfl,"  said  Laura,  laughing  and 

fiiisliing.  "Bettertaki'  .m  I'liri  I  I-m  nit,  and  s(n>j 
criticising  mv  remarks.  Thr  lui  i  ^  is  that  anv 
cx]3eriment  that  is  worth  trying  at  all  is  worth 
trying  thoroughly.  Really,  Frank,  had  n't  we 
better  wait  a  little  longer?" 

•'•Ciood  time  coming,  boys,  wait  a  little 
longer,' "  quoted  the  Doctor.  "It  appears,  then, 
that  trying  a  thing  thoroughly  means  trying  it 
as  long  as  you  can,  does  it?  Now,  from  accu- 
r.'.te  calculation,  and  scienliiic  research  in  the 
re^^ion  of  my  pockets,  1  am  convinced  that  we 
might  carry  on  this  experiment  for  another 
month." 

"Let  us  stay  then." 

"Agreed." 

"If  it  comes  to  the  worst  we  can  sell  our 
pht?',"  said  Laura,  laughingly  gathering  up  the 


half  dozen  silver  spoons  and  two  napkin  rings; 
"  and  meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  this  quiet, 
little  town  will  have  four  weeks  longer  in  nhich 
to  secure  the  services  of  Frank  Castletoo, 

M.  D." 

To  which  Frank  responded — 

"Would  you  suggest  the  posting  of  some 
handbills,  my  dear?  'Last  Chancel  Great  Bar- 
gains!'" 

The  bright  June  days  slipped  by  one  by  one, 
and  the  '  r^nd,  pleasant  street,  which  Laura's 
window  overlooked,  grew  into  richer  beauty  as 
the  Summer  deepened.  Tiny  yards,  farther  up 
town,  blossomed  fair  with  flowers,  and  the  old 
trees,  their  long  branches  decked  with  fresh 
green  leaves,  smiled  in  the  sunlight,  and  trem- 
bled and  rustled  in  the  soft  breeze.  lJut  of  r!1 
the  feet  that  passed  to  and  fro  under  tlicir 
shadow  none  paused  at  Dr.  Castleton's  door, 
and  the  young  wife  watched  in  vain,  while  the 
little  home  nook,  that  h.id  grown  so  dear, 
seemed  daily  slipping  away  from  her. 

"This  is  a  hard  life  for  you,  Laura,"  said  her 
husband  despondently,  "1  wish  I  were  rich  for 
your  sake." 

"  1  wish  you  were  rich  for  your  own  sal  e. 
Do  you  know  I  was  just  wondering  why  - u 
were  not?  Was  not  the  uncle  who  left  his  for- 
tune to  your  cousin  Phil,  your  uncle  also?" 

"Yes.  He  used  to  keep  a  kind  of  baclielor  "; 
hall  up  at  Oakfield.  I  can  remember  being  there 
rftcn  when  I  was  only  a  school-boy,  and  th.it 
he  used  to  say  Pliil  and  I  were  to  be  his  heirs, 
and  have  all  his  property  some  day.  But  he 
had  some  quarrel  with  father,  and  would  hold 
DO  communication  with  any  of  our  familv  tVr 
two  or  three  years  before  he  died,  and  it  prove;! 
afterward  that  he  had  carried  his  resentment  hi 
f.ir  as  to  make  a  will  leaving  every  thing  to  i'liii. 
His  wealth  has  done  him  but  little  good  though, 
poor  fellow!  He  was  an  orphan,  you  know, 
and  alone  in  the  world.  He  had  been  sonit- 
wli.it  dissipated  before  uncle  died,  and  he  be- 
came more  so  afterward,  spending  all  his  prop- 
erty, that  consisted  of  ready  money,  in  the  most 
reckless  manner  possible,  till  in  some  dii;r.l.o:i 
quarrel  one  night,  he  stabbed  a  companion, 
dangerously  wounding  him,  and  that  sent  hiin 
to  the  penitentiary." 

"  Is  he  there  still?"  Laura  .asked. 

"I  tliink  not;  his  sentence  expired  nearly  a 
year  ago,  but  we  have  never  beard  from  him 
since,  and  it  is  pri>bable  he  does  not  intend  thit 
any  of  his  old  friends  ever  shall  Poor  riiil  ' 
I  used  to  love  him  when  we  were  school-Lo\  s 
together.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  not- 
withstanding his  wildness." 

"  Ah,  well  I  so  many  other  things  are  belter 
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i  than  mooey,"  said  Laura,  with  a  foad  upward 
'    look  at  the  face  above  her. 

"True;  but  we  can  not  live  on  tbem»  and 
I     that  l  aings  us  back  to  ni:r  starting-point  again." 

''Literally  a  starting  point,  I  am  afraid," 
sighed  the  young  wife,  with  a  regretful  glance 
about  the  pleasant  room. 

"  It  must  be  so,  indeed;  our  month  is  nenrly 
>  up.  Never  miad,  Laura;  we  will  go  home,  and 
I  will  leave  yon  tliere  to  make  the  visit  you  have 
longed  for,  while  I  look  about  for  a  pl:tcc  to  pitc'i 
our  lent.  I  know  there  is  room  for  us  some- 
where in  the  world,  if  we  can  only  find  it" 

"It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  afore- 
mentioned tent  on  wheels,  uith  a  Imrsc  nttach- 
menl,"  suggested  Laura,  a  gicaui  of  lun  break- 
ing through  her  gravity,  **so  that  when  one 
place  proves  not  to  be  our  particular  nich^  we 
cau  just  drive  on." 

"'Fold  our  tent  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently 
steal  a\vay,"'qn<ited  tlie  Doctor.  "My  dear,  I 
am  afraid  tlie  very  gt-i-se  by  the  roadside  would 
call  alter  us — quack  i  quack '." 

"Wliich  would  only  prove  that  they  were 
gtcse,"  retorted  Laur.i,  indignantly;  "not  being 
Stationary  is  no  proof  of  humbug." 

"And  being  siatiotiary  no  proof  of  not  being 
iutmbtig — ^witness  this  wasted  foolscap,"  and 
the  Doctor  tore  u]i  the  mork  prt-scri  itions  he 
had  been  scribbling,  playfully  tossetl  the  pieces 
into  his  wife's  lap,  and  went  out  for  bis  nuvning 
slroil. 

One  week  more  and  the  month, they  had  dc- 
terminefl  to  wait  wolUd  be  ended.  So  far  as 

human  probability  reached,  there  was  no  pros- 
pect ilicti  liut  lli.a  of  removal,  ami  \)r.  Castle- 
ton's  brain  was  busy,  as  it  had  been  for  weeks, 
in  making  and  maturing  bis  plans.  He  was  no 
slave  of  fate  or  chance ;  he  firmly  believed  that 
tliere  was  work  in  the  world  for  him  to  do,  and 
that  he  should  be  guided  to  it,  and  that  faith 
aided  to  battle  down  disappointment  and  dis- 
couragement, and  gave  bim  calmness  and 
strength. 

"But  not  here— it  is  not  here,"  he  said  to 

I  himself  as  he  passed  along  the  quiet  street  into 
which  lit  !r>  I  ViriKif.  "Wc  might  as  well  have 
gone  a  MiuiUii  earlier;  it  was  useless  for  us  to 
wait." 

Thf  loveliness  of  the  bright  June  (!r\y,  and 
his  own  busy  thoughts  tempted  him  into  a  long 
ramble.  He  wandered  on  till  the  town  was  left 
behind  htm,  and  the  street  had  merged  into  a 
q-iir'  r  rxmtrv  ronfl,  "windinj^  away  as  old  roads 
,  wili,"  tiii  it  led  him  in  among  cool,  sh-idowy 
I  trees,  and  almost  before  be  was  aware,  he  was 
aw.iy  from  all  human  companionshi|i.  with  only 
the  sweet,  unbroken  siiliuess  of  the  woo<ls 
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about  him.    Tired  with  his  long  walk,  he  seated  , 
himself  upon  the  soft  grass  to  rest  and  enjoy 
the  delicious  coolness,  leaning  his  bead  back 
against  an  old  tree.   The  soft  rustle  of  the  leaves 
lulled  him  into  a  dreamy  reverie,  and  presently 
be  was  soundly  sleeping.    There  came  no  , 
sound  of  voices  or  passing  feet  to  disturb  him,  I 
and  when  at  last  he  awakened  it  was  to  find  that 
the  time  had  slipped  by  unheeded,  and  it  was 
already  quite  late  in  the  afiemooiL 

His  appetite  and  watch  both  admonished  him 
Uiat  the  dinner  hour  was  past.  How  Laura 
would  wonder  what  had  become  of  bim,  and 
perhaps  be  alarmed  at  his  delay  I  he  must 
go  home  at  once,  and  a  remembrance  of  the 
distance,  he  l)ad  come  quickened  his  steps. 
When  he  emerged  from  the  woods  into  the  road 
ri^a'n,  a  new  t!imii>lit  siiL:i:;cstcd  itselt".  A  sliort 
distance  to  tlie  right  ran  the  railroad  leading  to 
the  city;  it  would  soon  be  time  for  a  train  to  go 
up,  and  he  could  not  be  fiu"  from  a  station.  He 
determined  to  find  it  if  pn^slhle,  and  save  him- 
self a  long  walk  back  tiirough  die  warm  after- 
noon son,  and  leaving  the  road,  be  made  bis 
way  down  to  the  iron  track,  and  followed  its  | 
straight,  narrow  path.  | 

1 1  was,  as  he  had  supposed,  not  fiir  to  a  sta-  I 
tion — a  quiel,  country  place,  with  but  little  of  j 
life  or  bustle  about  it  ordin.^rily,  the  j  as  i:  u 
trains  being  all  Uiat  disturbed  its  quiet    W  iicn 
Dr.  Castleton  reached  it,  however,  it  wore  an- 
other aspect.    Quite  a  crowd  had  collected — 
some  hurrying  hither  and  tbitiier,  and  others 
gathered  in  little  groups  talking  earnestly. 
There  had  been  an  acciiient,  they  said — a  car 
thrown  from  the  track  and  down  t!:e  bank,  a 
short  distance  above  the  station,  and  a  number 
of  persons  had  been  injured— one  man  very  se- 
riously.   The  Doctor  left  his  informant  and 
hastened  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
and  it  was  but  a  moment  till  his  profession  was 
made  known,  and  he  was  warmly  welcomed. 
There  wa";  work  enough  for  him  to  do,  and  time  | 
and  home  were  forgotten  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  I 
the  sufferers.  | 

"Doctor,"  said  a  rough  but  kindly  workman 
coming  up  to  him,  '"that  man  that  was  hurt  the  \ 
worst  seems  to  be  comin'  to  a  litUe.  He  is  lying 
over  there  tvhere  they  carried  him — if  you  can 
do  any  thing  for  him — though  I  doubt  he  is 
pretty  much  past  any  body's  help." 

TIte  Doctor  walked  to  the  spot  indicated. 
Two  or  three  persons  who  bad  been  busied  in 
w.Tshing  away  t!ic  11' od,  and  doing  what  they 
could  to  relieve  ilie  sulierer,  moved  back  to  give 
him  place,  and  he  drew  near  pityingly.  Some- 
thing in  the  pnisfratc  fofn  struck  him  as 
strangely  familiar.    He  bent  lower  and  scrutin- 
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ized  the  white  face  more  closely,  and  a  sudden 
exclamation  sprang  to  his  lips,  *'  Philip !" 

The  heavy  eyes  unclosed  at  his  voice^  a  gleam 
of  reco;:^r.i(inn  came  to  them,  and  a  quiver  passed 
over  the  pale  lips. 

'*Franlc?  Frank  Castleton,  O  talce  me  away 
from  here !"  he  muHttared. 

The  down  train  seemed  late  in  cominp  that 
night  to  tlioi>e  who  so  anxiously  waited  for  it ; 
but  when  it  arrived  at  last  it  brought  an  extra 
car  for  llie  wounded,  and  two  or  thn  e  surgeons. 

"  Is  it  best  to  remove  him  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
medical  gentlemen,  pausing  by  Philip  Castlcton's, 
side;  "he  can  not  live." 

"1  ki.u\\  jtr  VxAv.V  rinswored  quietly,  "but  I 
muht  take  htm  back  witii  me." 

The  unconscious  man  was  lifted  ten<ierly  into 
the  car.  .ind  Frank  seated  himself  beside  him, 
filling  up  the  homeward  trip  with  wonder  and 
question,  doubt  and  anxiety  that  chased  each 
other  thro  up  1 1  his  la-.un, 

Laura,  who  had  grown  «;nd!y  frrviiMed  and 
anxious  at  the  long  absence  which  she  could  in 
no  wise  account  for,  was  listening  too  er^^erly 
not  to  catch  the  first  s:iu:n!  of  (he  wcll  knowu 
step,  and  Frank  had  scarcely  reached  his  own 
door  before  she  opened  it  to  admit  him. 

'•It  is  all  rii^ljt;  1  am  quite  safe  and  well, 
dear,"  he-said  quii  lvly.  ;:tg  her  while  f.u 
'*But  I  must  not  stop  to  tell  you  any  thing  now, 
Laura.  I  have  brought  a  patient  back  with 
me — cousin  l^hilip.  He  is  badly  hurt — ilying, 
I  fear — and  I  have  had  him  brought  here.  Can 
Mrs.  Ellis  give  us  a  room,  do  you  think?" 

I'o  be  sure  I  can,  child,"  responded  the  old 
lady.  tc»  whom  I, aura  rctunict'.  w'.'M  the  request. 
**1  would  do  it  for  any  poor  sufferer,  and  cer- 
tainly for  a  friend  of  yours.  Take  that  room 
just  across  from  yours,  and  we  will  have  it  ready 
in  a  minute  or  two." 

Still  unconscious,  Philip  was  borne  to  the 
quiet,  pleasant  room,  and  the  Doctor  and  his 
wife  stood  silently  l)i  s'i!f  liim.  After  a  time  tlie 
dark  eyes  unclosed  again,  and  a  wondering 
glance  swept  the  apartment^  resting  last  on  the 
Doctor. 

"Is  it  you,  Frank — Frank  Castleton?  I 
never  thought  to  see  any  of  the  old  home  faces 
again,"  he  said  faintly,  "but  it  is  almost  over 
now."  Then  his  thoughts  wandered  .ii;iin.  "  I 
did  it — ^yes,  I  did  it,  Frank!  It  was  a  mercy 
the  blow  did  not  kill  him}  but  I  did  not 
know— I  was  mad.  O,  those  dark,  dreary  prison 
walls !" 

Mrs.  Ellis  heard  the  words,  and  looked  at  the 
Doctor  with  questioning  eyes.   He  turned  to 

his  wife. 

"She  has  a  riglu  to  know;  go  down  with  her. 


Laura,  and  tell  her  all,"  he  said  softly,  and  the 
two  went  out  together. 
All  through  the  night  Frank  watched  beside 

his  patient,  waiting  in  vain  for  another  gleam  of 
recogniltoo;  the  sufferer  only  lay  willi  dosed 
eyes,  silent  and  motionless.  They  Ihrtened  to 
his  breathing,  scarcely  thinking  it  would  last 
through  the  night;  but  when  morning  cume  life 
still  lingered,  and  consciousness  rctuuicd.  Lit- 
tle by  little  he  confided  to  Frank  the  bitter  story 
of  ilic  years  since  tliL-y  had  parted,  and  arranged 
the  disposition  of  his  property. 

"  It  b  all  yours  now,  Frank.  I  am  glad  that 
I  have  had  strength  for  this,"  he  s.iid  funtly,  as 
the  lawyer,  whom  his  cousin  at  his  request  had 
summoned,  took  his  dei>arlure.  "All  that  1  had 
left  was  in  safe  hands ;  it  came  back  to  me 
after — yo'.i  know.  I  coul  l  not  go  back  to  the 
old  place ;  I  meant  to  go  away  where  I  was  not 
known  and  begin  a  new  life.  I  hoped  to  do 
some  good  in  the  world  yet — that  the  future 
miglil  in  some  men^iire  a'nne  for  the  past.  Hut 
it  is  all  over  now,  and  ijctter  as  it  is.  The 
wealth  I  leave  will  be  more  usefiil  Ui  yonr  bands 
than  it  ever  could  have  been  in  mine.  O, 
Frank,  let  it  do  some  of  tlie  good  I  hoped  to  do 
and  can  not !" 

His  strength  ebbed  hour  by  hour,  and  when 
tlic  t  v  riuiiu  sli.irlows  gatlu  rcil  in  the  room  again 
a  darker  siiadow  fell  with  them — even  the 
shadow  of  death. 

Only  the  Doctor,  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Ellis  lin- 
gered in  the  little  up-town  church-yard  where 
the  stranger  was  laid  to  sleep. 

"You  were  very  kind  to  him,"  LaUia  said, 
turning  to  her  friend  with  grateful  eyes. 

Tiie  old  lady  looked  back  lingcringiy  at  the 
narrow  mound  of  fresh  earth. 

"Ah,  well,  wliy  shoiili!  n't  I  have  been:"  slie 
said  softly.  "In  this  shppery  world,  where  we 
are  none  of  us  sure  from  falling,  it  Likes  both 
my  hands  to  cling  f.ist  to  Jcsu.s,  and  I  h.ive  none 
to  spare  to  point  scornfully  at  tliose  that  are 
down." 

From  that  day  of  disaster  work  came  to  the 

young  physician,  and  if  his  practice  gai:uil 
slowly,  it  gained  steadily  and  surely,  and  he 
could  afford  to  wait 

A  score  of  years,  with  their  Summer  suns 
an  l  Winter  storms,  have  faded  and  stainetl  the 
once  bright  sign,  but  it  hangs  still  in  its  oldcu 
place.  The  street  has  grown  more  crowded  and 
business-like,  though  scarcely  as  pleas.-int  as  of 
old ;  but  only  the  office  is  there.  Tlie  other 
room,  long  since  converted  into  a  back  office, 
would  scarcely  contain  Dr.  Castleton's  honse- 
hn'f!  fre-T5iirr'5  now,  .ind  his  beautiful  home  is 
on  a  wider,  quieter  street.    He  has  found  his 
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place  in  the  wor!?!,  and  lins  no  lack  of  work  to 
ilo;  while  countless  visits  that  minister  to  both 
body  and  soul,  and  coonttess  comforts  that  find 
their  w.iv  to  ot!iciwi;e  comfortless  homes,  tcl! 
how  faillifully  he  is  keeping  his  promise  to  the 
dead 


THOUGHTS  FKOM  A  CiTY  OBSLKV 
ATORY. 


Here  have  I  sat  and  watclicd  the  scenes  below, 

The  streets  with  life  and  bustle  all  aglow; 

And      I  '^cnn  the  busy,  hurrying  tVir  ri':;; 

That  thii»uk;ii  the  noisy  city  crowd  alon^, 

I  see  a  little  world  beneath  me  lie, 

All  si  r:  j.I  within  the  range  of  human  eye; 

E^Lii  Oil  .1  diflcrcnt  mission  seems  intent. 

And  hurries  on  as  if  on  errand  bent 

Of  life  and  death.    The  c;igcr,  jostling  mass 

I.ikc  scenes  before  the  w  izard's  niagic  glass, 

Is  ever  changing,  ye  t  is  ever  seen 

The  same  continual  rush,  and  jar,  and  din. 

And  looking  on  this  motley,  chanceful  crowd 

Of  beings,  with  like  faculties  endowed. 

Yet  some  panning  virtue,  others  vice, 

Where  conscience  calls  or  pleasure's  smiles  entice ; 

Thi>  l'.i:r.i.m  river  surging  through  the  Street^ 

Where  Jew  and  Gentile,  priest  and  devil  meet; 

Imagination  soars  to  highis  sublime, 

And  sees  the  world  beneath  the  sweep  of  time. 

1'  is  much  the  same,  although  a  grander  sight, 

As  lies  before  me  in  the  noonday  light. 

The  centuries  glide  by  like  ocean's  waves, 

SliiiUng  tlic  sands  their  restless  water  laves ; 

And  as  they  pass  in  swIft  transition  by, 

How  shift  the  scenes  I  view  with  fancy's  eye ! 

Man  ventures  forth  in  liiie  with  buoyant  hope, 

Giving  amUtious  fancies  freest  scope, 

E\]icvts  the  world  to  help  him  up  the  hight, 

And  gloats  upon  the  future  with  deiigiit. 

Poor  fool  1  this  cold,  cold  world  is  not  the  tiling 

He  took  it  for;  the  years  f;y  on  to  bring 

Sorrow  and  care,  the  lot  of  all  on  earth. 

He  looks  for  plenty  and  be  finds  a  dearth. 

Gciicr.iti  :is  rise  upon  the  world, 

Run  their  short  race,  and  back  to  dust  are  hurled ; 

livings  for  different  are  the  paths  they  tread ; 

Dying,  all  fiixl  tl.-j  ^^ravc  a  common  bed. 

Kaces  of  men  have  lived  and  past  away, 

But  clay  they  were  and  they  returned  to  day. 

Cities  they  built,  niid  t.vucis  mi'i  battled  walls. 

Reared  gorgeous  temples,  mosques,  and  stately  halls, 

lived  all  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  life, 

And  all  its  tiirmuil.  av.iriLC,  and  strife  ; 

Each  toiling,  struggling,  panting,  racing  on, 

To  catch  a  phantom  whidt,  when  touched,  was  gone ; 

None  satisfied  with  Hfr — man  never  w.as — 

The  world  seemed  made  without  a  final  cause. 

They  died— <beir  minds  with  apprehensions  rife, 

Thfir  b  vlics  went  to  feed  a  newer  life  ; 

Their  souls — God  knows  and  man  can  never  know 


Until  he  leaves  this  wilderness  below. 
And  fellows  them  to  that  eternal  source 

Of  spirit  knowledge.    This  is  but  the  COUTSe 

Of  humxn  life }  it  ever  ba^been  thus 

With  those  before  us,  and  will  be  with  us. 

Life  is  at  best  a  dis.appointed  dream, 

Where  selfishness  has  ruled  and  reigned  supreme. 

All  is  a  foilttre,  and  mast  ever  be. 

Till  blind  humanity  is  m.ide  to  see 

The  higher  iilie.   That  which  alone  can  give 

The  solid  happiness  for  whidi  men  live ; 

rie.isurc  which  satisfied  is  plc.isiirc  >t',]], 

Joy  which  the  cravings  of  the  soul  w  ill  till. 

The  spirit-life  whIdi  spurning  grosser  things. 

Mounts  to  .1  lii:;1icr  wijri'l  mi  an;;.  1  wings, 
And  seeing  happiness  through  unvailed  eyes, 
Makes  &e  dead  earth  a  living  paradise. 


OUR  MOTHER. 


OuD  ?   Q  no  1  she  can  never  be  old. 
Though  a  score  or  mora  Summeia  be  hers, 

And  her  life's  purple  garners  now  Imld 
The  rich  fruitage  of  seventy  warm  years. 

There  are  Uvea  that  grow  wrinkled  with  time, 
And  hearts  that  get  calloused  with  gnlrl. 

And  young  heads  that  are  gray-haiied  w  ith  ciime, 
But  a  mo/Atr  can  never  grow  old. 

She  is  feded  and  care>bent,  I  know, 

Like  a  sheaf  that  is  lad'-»ii  wiih  cars; 
Her  footsteps  are  h.ilting  and  j»luw. 
And  her  checks  bc.ar  the  traces  of  tears. 

But  in;;  luMit  i->  al!  ikcjIIiiW  antl  ripe 
W  iUi  llic  e'.ci-swctl  juices  of  love, 

Her  speech  is  a  fair-coined  type 
Of  the  free-spoken  language  above. 

It  is  strange  that  we  mark  time  by  years, 

And  a  name  to  each  passing  day  give, 
And  say  that  life's  ending  appears 

When  we  're  only  Ix-'ginning  to  live. 
Time  may  change,  may  cut  down  and  renew; 

Kach  season  new  scenes  may  untold  ; 
Things  may  {dease  us,  then  fade  from  our  view, 

But  a  mother  Can  never  grow  old. 

Old  ?  old  ?  No,  indeed  I  she  is  young 

As  ever  sl'.e  in  her  life  ; 
The  fairest  and  dearest  among 

All  women,  with  loveliness  rife. 
Her  sovd  looks  abroad  through  its  vail 

With  a  smile  like  the  light  of  the  morn ; 
And  the  dews  of  true  feeling  exhale 

From  the  depths  where  her  graces  are  bom. 

And  some  day  the  angels  will  come 

I'or  this  beautiful  mother  of  ours ; 
liVill  lead  her  away  to  their  home 

That  lies  clo'^c  by  the  amaranth  bowerSp 
And  there,  in  her  r.idiant  youth, 

Where  the  ransomed  aye  flourish  and  bloom 

In  tl.i;  re-j-iins  of  sunH.;I'.t  aul  ii 

She  wili  watch  for  hci  cliildscn  to  conie. 
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THOSE  who  have.been  tempted  and  over- 
come,  anil  led  to  depart  from  truth,  and 
lived  to  repeat  m  sorrow  and  bitter  tears,  will 
recollect  how  the  first  downward  step  caused 
them  to  shudder  and  promise  solemnly  within 
themselves  that  the  act  sliouUl  never  be  re- 
peated. After  the  first  offeuse  circumstances 
arose  which  seemed  to  demand  and  palliate  the 
second,  and  so  the  enemy  began  to  steal  imper- 
ceptibly upon  his  victim  and  weave  his  meshes 
around  him  till  the  liigh-soaring  wings  were  fet- 
tered with  sin  and  remorse,  and  the  discouraged 
soul  yielded  for  a  tiir.c  to  its  cruel  tiiralldom. 
The  sin  of  falsehood  gains  gradually,  ns- 
!  sumes  its  liideotis  proportions  slowly,  .si-i)  l  y 
step,  till  the  mind  becomes  accustomed  and 
I  vie'.v;  without  dismay  a  course,  whose  dark  re- 
ality, thrown  suddenly  upon  the  understanding, 
would  have  rebounded  and  remained  farther  ofi' 
than  ever  before.  The  criuttous,  slow-stealing 
enemy  possesses  that  cunning  which  never 
alarms  his  victim  by  a  loo  sadden  attack,  be- 
c  nise  he  knows  that  terror  will  only  lend  speed 
t:i  Tie  feet  that  might  escape  him  forever;  so 
tiiat  which  is  to  prove  a  dagger  ia  the  end  is 
covered  with  flowers,  its  point  is  hidden  for  a 
time,  its  lA.vlc  concealed,  but  O  how  cruel  ami 
pitiless  when,  too  far  for  retracing  steps,  the 
victim  sees  the  unsheathed  glare  of  that  which 
is  his  mini 

We  arc  nppcal'n;;  to  those  who  have  hearts 
and  consciences ;  those  who  first  opened  their 
eyes  upon  the  world  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure, 
social  life — such  we  believe,  wlmt-vcr  may  have 
been,  or  may  be,  their  circumstances,  never  lose 
altogether  that  property  which  once  rendered 
them  tender,  and  good,  and  true.  They  may 
have  ])asst-d  through  scefics  "h^t  n.lniOHt  blntfcf! 
out  their  past,  and  leci  liicia  to  question  whether 
they  were  the  same  beings  or  not  as  before,  but 
the  germ  of  spirituality  is  tenacious,  and  it  lives 
long  after  llic  supposition  that  it  has  been 
crushed  out  of  existence,  in  the  breast  upon 
wliich,  for  too  long  a  time,  no  pure  and  healing 
dews  had  fallen.  To  these,  sooner  or  later,  re- 
morse inevitably  follows.  Let  liie  conscience 
slumlier  and  sleep  as  it  may,  perhaps  for  a  long 
pi-rif  yet  tliere  comes  an  hour  of  awakening, 
when  tlie  crash  of  ruin  is  heard,  and  the  Aend 
of  £klsehood,  mayhap  with  no  more  work  to  do, 
now  gladly  makes  ]>is  escape  from  the  wreck 
and  dtsastcr.  Then  th'»  victim  begins  to  lonk 
1  around  iiim.  it  it  is  a  man,  whom  overburden- 
ing anxiety  concerning  his  finances  has  led  to 
the  commis-i'nn  of  tl  cft  or  f  orgery,  how  keenly 
aiul  bitterly  he  now  iecls  the  loss  of  integrity 
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and  honor  !  What  a  firm  foundation  tiiey  would 
have  proved  in  lieu  of  wealth  and  aftluence! 
Now  he  is  a  beggar  twofold,  and  that  which  the 
world  demands  of  him  to  retrieve,  is  that  which 
will  be  the  most  difficult  to  regain — his  lost 
truth.  If  it  is  a  woman,  who  has  forfeited  tlie 
noble  title  and  seal  of  womanhood,  yet  niorc 
dirf  an'  the  consequences,  after  a  false  and  f.ital  i 
course  liave  compelled  her,  as  it  were,  to  \vearoa 
her  brow  the  sign  of  error  and  falsehood.  Un> 
just  though  it  may  seem,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  j 
true,  that  woman  once  prostrated,  like  a  cruslitd 
flower,  seldom  regains  lier  former  glorv-  and 
beauty.  The  reason  may  be,  that  though  the 
whole  world  may  recognize  her  fall,  yet  if  slie 
seeks  a  return  to  irutli  she  must  do  so  in  a  mod- 
est and  unassuming  manner — ^for  this  is  the  only 
way  she  ever  can  secure  the  confidence  of  any; 
while  a  man  may  dash  out  boldly  into  the  woild  s 
ranks  and  be  respected  and  admired  for  his 
boldness  in  the  right  as  before  he  had  achievec! 
nototlcty  in  the  v,  rong.  This,  then,  is  t!ie  dif- 
ference in  the  position  of  man  and  woman:  tlic  j 
former  may  publicly  fall  and  publicly  rise;  the  , 
latter  publicly  fall  but  rise  in  fear  and  trembling. 
So  if  there  were  any  possible  palliation,  or  ex- 
cuse, or  redemption  for  an  untruthful  man — if  it 
couUl  be  rendered  plausible  tliat  the  ofiense  in 
him  cotild  1  e  overlooked — he  alone  carries  ibc 
parole ;  and  woman  can  not  afford  to  partake  in  ^ 
a  like  venture  for  one  error  that  leads  to  a  liv- 
ing falsehood  pinions  her  down,  too  often  for- 
ever. 

But  Setting  aside  the  siu  of  falsehood,  ignor- 
ing the  anguish  of  remOrse,  admitting  even  iltal  ■ 
it  is  justifiable  at  times,  v.V.z'.  is  tliere  to  Le 
gained?   The  deceitful  person  is  never  at  ease. 
He  is  always  fearful  that  in  some  unguarded 
moment  liis  deeds  will  fin  1  Iiim  out    lie  le-  [ 
tr  iys  hiins"lf  (l.iily  \<y  a  Hushed  or  a  bhnclicd 
clietk,  as  an  unsuspecting  comrade  innocently 
subjects  bim  to  fear  or  embarrassment  by  a 
trivial  question  or  casual  remark.    To  cirry 
about  in  one's  heart  the  consciousness  of  words 
or  deeds  that  must  remain  hidden  for  fear 
of  consequences,  is  more  pitiless  and  painful 
than  was  the  rept'Ic  '.viii.  li  the  Egyptian  (pictn 
look  to  her  bosom  tliat  ii  might  dart  its  venum  I 
speedily  to  her  vitals,  and  rid  her  sharply  and  I  { 
quickly  of  life,  whic';  !iad  become  so  dislasteiul,  j 
and  why?   Because  she  was  an  untrue  and  de-  1 
ceitful  woman,  a  most  unworthy  sovereign,  and 
the  dark  and  passionate  age  in  wliich  she  reigned 
had  not  hctn  instructed  under  the  wr'A  bcarns 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.    So,  wiien  her 
punishment  kert  began  to  lower  alxrat  her  hnd,  , 
she  knew  m  better  rdlL-f  frDin  its  1]orrors  fli.in 
to  escape  from  the  world  and  go  out  to  a  j 
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mysterious  future.  The  world  qow  moves  ia 
clearer  light,  and  hope,  for  this  world  and  the 
future,  gilds  the  horizon  of  many  a  bclcnguercd 
soul,  and  strenglheiu  it  to  exertion  in  the  dark- 
est hours. 

Hitherto  our  picture  has  been  the  dreary  path 

of  tliose  wlio  bani>lied  the  pure,  s|X)tless  invade 
of  Trutl)  and  took  to  their  bosoms  her  unholy 
counterpart.  Let  ns  now  turn  to  the  serener 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  de.sitahle 
in  life.  I.nok  at  yonder  ^my-haire<l  sire,  who 
has  preserved  his  integrity  through  much  tribu* 
lation,  and  stands  before  his  fellow-men  a  mon- 
viiiK  iit  of  iLclitude  and  the  feal  subjcc;  of  Ri'^lu. 
What  an  admirable  thing  that  all  who  know  him 
can  rely  upon  Ws  every  word,  feeling  that  it  is 
truth,  and  especially  those  who  are  united  to 
him  by  the  tenderest  ties,  his  wife  and  children. 
When  a  wife  can  rest  assured  that  her  husband 
never  intentionally  deceived  her,  she  should  be 
alile  to  overlook  many  faults  lie  may  jKJssess. 
Deliberate  and  premeditated  deception  leaves  a 
sting  in  the  bosom  of  the  deceived  which  seldom 
expires  except  in  death  akme.  It  may  be  after- 
ward glossed  over  and  its  serpent  head  be  hid(!en 
among  leaves,  but  lite  victim  will  still  be  con- 
scious, though  perchance  forever  silent,  that  the 
poison  which  has  worked  so  much  woe  Is  still 
alive  to  wound  and  mortify.  Therefore,  wives 
of  erring  but  truthfitl  men,  try  to  believe  and 
reaii2e  that  you  are  in  possession  of  muck  tliat 
makes  pleasant  life's  dusty  and  toilsome  thor- 
oughfare; that  the  outgrowths  from  truth,  deep* 
rooted  in  the  beart*s  soil,  are  those  which  we 
fondly  liken  to  the  rippling  song  of  rivers,  the 
warijiing  of  lairds,  the  bloom  of  flowers,  nntt  the 
thousand  music  sounds  of  Summer.  They  atone 
for  lesser  imperfections ;  tiiey  are  the  founda* 
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guarantee  for  liigh  estates  in  the  life  to  come. 
There  are  many  very  good  wives  who  esteem 

it  quite  coninii  ii  laljle  and  a  proof  of  ingenuity 
when  they  arc  .ible  to  prac:i<  e  a  litile  liarnilLss  (?) 
deception  upou  their  husbands ;  and  sometimes 
there  will  be  a  little  gathering  of  these,  playfully 
discussing  how  "nicely  they  blinded  him."  O 
beware,  well-meaning  but  thoughtless  wives ! 
It  is  "die  little  foxes  which  spoil  the  tender 
grapes."  Cast  a  look  forward  to  the  pos.silile 
day  wlien  the  forbearing  husband  shall  avv.ike 
to  a  truth  upon  which  he  will  never  again  be 
able  to  close  his  eyes — the  fact  that  you  who 
have  be«-n  lug  deceiving  him  in  little  things, 
when  you  ilnnk  there  is  need,  will  not  hesitate 
to  practice  the  same  in  greater  thing.s.  It  is 
truth  alone  which  constitutes  the  ground-work 
of  that  [icrfect  faith  in  each  other  wliich  rcr  '  : 
the  marriage  tic  the  holiest,  happiest,  and  most 
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complete  of  all.  It  will  alleviate  the  bitterness 
of  loss  and  misfortune,  and  soothe  the  spirit  to 
calmnes.s,  that  under  a  consciousness  of  having 
been  made  the  victim  of  duplicity  would  have 
broken  forth  in  acrimony  and  upbraiding. 

Unalloyed  truth  at  all  times  la  the  wisest, 
safest,  and  most  expedient.  Falsehood  is  a 
miserable  subterfuge  when  a  f<iuU  has  been 
committed  which  we  are  unwilling  should  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  others.  St.  Paul  says, 
"Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,"  and  he 
displays  a  sagacious  acquaintance  with  iuiman 
nature,  for  there  is  tittle  that  will  more  readily 
soften  the  heart  tliai>  .i  candid  and  truthful  ac- 
knowledgment of  error ;  by  this  the  judgment 
is  inclined  to  lean  kindly  and  charitably  toward 
the  olTender,  whereas  if  he  bad  striven  to  con- 
ceal his  misdemeanor,  when  at  length  discov- 
ered, he  would  obtain  but  little  sympathy  and 
be  adjudged  as  a  wilting  if  not  Intentional  de- 
linquent. 

When  an  individual  is  beset  with  adversity, 
and  his  numerous  Summer  IHends  forsake  him 
as  Autumn  leax'es.  forsake  the  branches  that 
supported  them,  if  his  course  h.a.s  lieen  truthful, 
and  upright,  and  conscientious,  amid  all  the 
pains  that  his  foes  can  inflict,  there  will  still  be 
a  few  faithful  ones,  who,  able  to  read  and  com- 
prehend his  nature  and  its  impulses,  will  adhere 
firmly  and  tievotedly  to  his  Interests,  and  by  the 
force  of  their  example  compel  his  enemies  to 
surrender  their  [jrcjadices  and  yield  to  liim  his 
due.  Then,  standing  upon  the  foundation-rock 
of  honest  purposes,  with  Truth  as  his  high 
priestess  officiating  at  the  .iltar-fires  of  temi>o- 
rary  affliction,  no  fear  but  that  the  sequel  for 
him  will  show  an  open  way  of  escape  without 
fear  and  without  remorae, 


TURKEY. 

ii;uTK<;r\M  IS.VI  i.n*  ti:rkf.v. 

THE   introduction   of   Protestantism  into 
Turkey  is  of  very  recent  date.  Paradox- 
ical as  at  least  half  the  statement  m.ay  sound, 
the  movement  owes  its  origin  to  the  Bible  Soci- 
eties of  En;;l.md  and  Russia.   The  St  Peters- 
burg Society  published,  in  1813,  the  old  Ar- 
menian version  of  t!  e  I'll  Ic.  m.if!'*  in  t!  r  I'ourth 
century,  from  the  Sepinagint,  and  01  whii  h  only 
a  few  portions  had  as  yet  been  printed  in  the 
Polyglot.    Another  eilition  of  this  same  version 
was  printed  at  Calcutta  two  years  later,  by  the 
Calcutta  .Vnxinary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
I  Bible  Society.    The  latter  purchased,  in  1818, 
'  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  old  Armr;- 
I  iiian  vcr.siou  of  the  New  Tcstaracnt,  fro;n  the 
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Arincno-Cntliolic  Col!ej;e  of  Venice,  which  it 
circulated  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  in  1S23  published, 
at  Constantinople  itself,  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  and  th"  Hospels,  of  v.l.'d\  many 
thousands  were  sold  or  distributed.  All  these 
editions  were  in  the  o!d  Armenian,  which  is  no 
longer  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
ant!  a  vcrsi  ni  in  nioJLin  Armenian  was  de- 
mantieu  i>y  the  tcaciiers  of  the  schools  of  that 
nation  themselves.  Here  again  the  Rasslans 
led  the  w  ly  ;  their  Bible  Society  issued,  in  1822, 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Armeno^ 
Turkish,  the  British  Society,  as  before,  follow- 
ing close  at  iiand,  and  pu]>li.shing,  in  1S23,  an 
edition  in  the  vulijar  Armenian.  So  little  op- 
position had  hitherto  been  oiTered  to  the  circu- 
lation of  these  Scriptures  either  from  the  clergy 
or  the  people,  that  the  agents  of  the  British 
Society,  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  endeavored 
to  attain  a  formal  approval  of  their  publication 
from  the  Armenian  Patriarch.  They  received, 
however,  a  serious  and  unexpected  rebuflT,  the 
Patriarch  not  only  refusing  his  sanction,  but 
threatening  to  punish  those  who  should  be 
found  to  have  the  volume  ii>  their  possession ; 
and  in  this  proceeding  he  was  supported  by  tlie 
main  IjoJy  of  his  clergy. 

About  liic  same  time,  more  decided  eflbrts 
were  mat!c  to  ititi ocluce,  not  only  the  Bi!)'e,  but 
llie  direct  teacliing  of  Protestant  doctrines 
among  the  Armenians.  In  this  latter  move- 
ment— which  was  the  first  direct  attempt  to 
found  a  I'roii  stant  Church  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire^ — the  initiative  is  due  to  the  Americans. 
The  American  Board  of  Missions,  in  1819^  dis- 
patched  some  agents  to  Palestine,  wlicro  they 
met,  at  Jerusaleni,  with  some  Armenian  pil- 
grims. In  their  mutual  communications,  the 
pilgrims  intimated  that  a  missiou  to  Coiist.u.ii- 
noplc  itself  would  he  repjarded  with  satisfaction 
by  a  large  portion  of  ilic  "nation."'  About  the 
same  time  some  Armenian  ecclesiastics,  at  Bey* 
rout,  adopted  the  Pr<i;cs;.iiit  (Inrtr'nes,  likcwist', 
in  consequence  of  interviews  w  iiii  the  American 
missionaries.  Tlius  encouraged,  the  Committee 
of  the  Boston  Boards  in  1829,  established  a 
definite  mission  among  the  Armenians  of  the 
Empire. 

The  way  had  in  some  measpre  been  already 

cleared  by  a  reforming  schoo"  wliit  li  li.it!  been 
estal)lished  at  Constantinople  by  (lie  Armenians 
themselves.  Se\'eral  ecclesiastical  councils  had 
been  held  under  the  Influence  of  a  religious  ex- 
(j  .CIV. L  ilt  which  sprung  up  in  the  Armenian  com- 
munity in  1825,  at  which  it  was  universally 
agreed  tltat  the  Church  needed  reformatioo. 
t'l  0:1  tliis  movement  was  founded  the  well- 
known  school  of  Pcshtimaljian.    This  man,  an 


Armenian,  a  profound  Biblical  scholar,  and  pos- 
sessed both  of  tite  tact  and  the  opi>ortunitics  nec- 
essary for  the  introduction  of  religious  changes, 
attacked  the  ceremonies  prevalent  in  the  Ar- 
menian Church  with  great  success,  and  without 
formally  allying  himself  to  Protestantism,  cre- 
ated a  sect  which  was  in  fact  Protestant  in  ev- 
ery thing  but  the  name.    The  large  circulation 
of  the  Bible,  through  the  inHuence  of  the  sclioul  1 
of  Peshtlmaljian,  greatly  fiicilitated  the  future  | 
proceedings  of  the  American  Board.    Its  mis- 
sionaries commenced  their  labors  by  an  explor- 
ing tour  dirough  Armenia  proper,  undertaken 
in  1830.  the  results  of  which  were  published  1 
shortly  nftcrivard. 

A  fixed  American  mission,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Armenians,  was  established  in  Con-  | 
stitidnople.     Oilier  missionary  stations  were 
opened  at  Smyrna  and  Trebizond,  at  each  of  | 
which  places  schools  were  established  for  the  1 
purpose  i  t  educating  Armenian  youth  in  Prot- 
estant doctiitves  as  wci!  .iS  in  general  education, 
and  of  expounding  the  doctrines  of  Protestant-  | 
ism  to  all  comers.  The  missionaries  met  with  | 
success  among  the  laity,  which  exceeded  their  | 
expectations,  and  were  able  to  enlist  as  native 
teachers  many  young  men  of  talent  and  resjwct- 
able  position.    The  clergy  were  hostile,  often 
quietly,  but  the  missitjnarics  wnrc  eflTectually 
aided  by  the  Creek  ecclesiastics.    Through  the 
united  influence  of  the  two  bodies,  the  converts 
were  subjected  to  annoyance  in  many  ways,  and 
both  they  and  the  foreign  Protestants  had  fre- 
quently great  difficulty  in  obtaining  houses  or 
apartments,  the  people  being  expressly  forbid- 
den to  furnish  them  uilh  citlicr.    In  spite  of 
this  o])position,  tlie  movement  progressed  till, 
in  1836,  regular  sermons  in  Armenian  were  , 
preached,  and  the  schools,  hitherto  con6aed  to 
males,  were  extended  to  both  sexes. 

Throughout  this  period  the  high  Armenian 
clergy  took  no  overt  steps  whatever  to  check  j 
the  evident  advance  of  Profrstantism.  The 
first  active  opposition  came  from  the  laity,  in 
the  hands  of  whose  leaders  the  real  power  of 
the  Church  practlcaUy  resides.    The  great  .Ar- 
menian hani;ers  are,  in  fact,  tht  lorJs  of  the 
community  in  matters  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral, and  a  committee  of  these  resolved,  in 
1836,  to  break  up  the  srhonl';  nt  Corstinfitinple. 
One  of  the  most  influential  of  their  own  body, 
however,  took  part  with  the  missionaries,  and 
the  consequence  was  the  erection  of  a  new 
sclii>r>l  at  Haskeni,  of  {jreatrr  importance,  and 
numbering  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils  | 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it ;  and  which  was  1 
carried  on  under  tlic  specinl  sui)r:nntendcnce  j 
of  the  banker  in  question.    Supported  only  by  | 
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a  single  individoal,  it  lasted  bat  a  few  months,  | 
but  it  greatly  aided,  during  its  existence,  the 

1    proprress  of  Protpstnntism  among  the  great 
\    body  of  tlie  Armenians. 

In  1839  the  influence  of  some  leading  Ar- 

mtninns,  employed  in  public  works,  which  gave 
them  access  to  tbe  Sultan,  brought  upon  tiie 
rising  sects  the  frown  of  tbe  Imperial  power  it- 
self. Sultan  Mahmoud  was  persuaded  that  one 
!    of  t!ic  chief  native  Protestant  teachers  was  a 

I sorcerer,  who  turned  paper  into  gold,  and  gave 
a  piece  to  every  Armenian  on  his  becoming 
I     Protestant;   that  such  pieces  renewed  them- 
J     selves  on  being  spent;  and  that  the  nii'isinn- 
;    arics  took  a  likeness  of  cTcry  convert,  it 
I    in  tlie  missionary  room,  and  fired  a  pistol 
througli  it  if  the  convert  apostatized,  wliich  led 
to  his  death.    The  Patriarch  having  thus  sc- 
'    cured  the  Imperial  support  to  any  liostile  move- 
I     ment  against  the  Protestants,  commenced  a 
direct  persecution  ;  the  native  teachers  were  im- 
prisoned or  banished,  the  leading  native  patron 
of  the  movement  was  heaWly  fined,  and  the 
people  were  warned,  under  penalties  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  against  holding  intercourse  with 
the  missionaries.  The  persecution  did  not  last 
long.    Mahmoud  died  next  year,  leaving  the 
empire  in  the  ".t'ter  rnnfti'iion  consequent  on  the 
Egyptian  war,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  great 
I    Powers.  The  successive  representatives  of  £n- 
I     ;;l..".c!  wrrc   friends  of  missionary  enterprise, 
j     their  immense  influence  was  used  with  the 
Porte  in  its  behalf,  and  from  henceforth  the  ad- 
vance of  Protestantism  was  rather  aided  than 
retarded  by  the  interferetice  of  the  secular 
I  power. 

I       The  position  of  the  Protestant  advocates  was 

further  improved  by  !h?  nppointment  as  Vicar 
to  the  Patriarch  of  one  of  their  avowed  frieni!s, 
who  had  not  long  before  Mlidted  a  humble  ap- 
pointment in  their  acrvice.  Tl.e  lii n  o  quarrel 
wliich  sii'irtl',  after  rtrose  in  t'lc  iVrnn-ni.in  body 
itself,  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  mission- 
aries. The  serious  changes  in  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  Government,  made  at'ter  the 
accession  of  Aixlul-Mecijid,  deprived  the  great 
bankers  of  much  of  their  influence,  which,  how- 
ever, tiscy  did  not  resign  without  a  strngi;Ie. 
Tl-.e  bankers  were  aided  by  the  higlier  clergy, 
and  managed,  for  a  time,  to  get  the  Porte  on 
their  side ;  the  straggle  was  continued  for  many 
i!i> ntlis,  and  ended  in  a  fresh  organ'/, iti  ui  of 
Armenian  internal  administration  on  po[)ular 
principles.  Under  the  new  system,  many  of 
the  obstacles  hitherto  in  the  way  of  the  mission- 
atic«5  were  removed.  Persi'i  ntinns  stil!  occurred 
I  from  lime  to  time,  but  they  were  confined  to  the 
provinces;  thus  at  Bnissa,  and  yet  more  at  | 


I  Erzeroxim,  the  more  bigoted  of  the  clergy,  who 
had  in  those  places  nu;ch  of  the  temporal  power 
in  their  h;uKl<;.  r  uisetl  mnry  of  the  converts  to 
be  banislied  and  otherwise  severely  ill  treated. 
The  persecutors  were  called  to  account  by  the 
central  government,  nn  l  cmild  only  excuse 
tliemselves  by  alleging  that  tljcir  victims  were 
guilty  of  secular  crimes. 

From  1843  to  1S46  Protestantism  steadily  in- 
creased, making  way  especially  among  the  fe- 
male part  of  the  population,  many  of  wliom 
adopted  the  principle  of  femily  worship  at  home 
instead  of  rt  vxiiring  to  church  for  private  devo- 
tion. In  1S46,  however,  the  number  of  converts 
in  the  Capital  had  so  largely  Increased  that  the 
ecclesiastical  body  became  seriously  alarmed. 
The  organization  of  tlie  trnr?f;mrn  placed,  in 
many  rcspect.s,  the  interests  of  the  trading  i>or- 
tion  of  the  community  in  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  Mnttcos,  the  Patriarch,  a  violent  and 
bigoted  prelate,  first  solemnly  anathematized  a 
priest  who  h.id  shown  himself  especially  earnest 
in  the  Ptvtestant  cause,  and  then»with  his  prin- 
cipal clergy,  proceeded  to  excommimirnfe  the 
laymen  who  had  adopted  Protestantism,  and 
warned  all  Armenians  against  commercial  deal- 
ings with  them.  The  cojnerts,  up  to  this 
period,  had  not  made  any  temporal  sepnralinn 
from  the  main  body  of  the  community,  and 
were,  therefore,  necessarily  subject  to  the  same 
civil  and  social  authority  as  tiercti  fi  re.  Tliis 
measure,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Patriarch, 
threw  them  into  great  confusion ;  many  Protest- 
ants were  compelled  to  shut  their  shops,  part- 
ners'.tps  were  f!N«;olvc(',  mid  all  (hose  evils  in- 
curred to  wiiich  a  commercial  people  are  pecul- 
iarly liable.  The  dealers  in  provisions  were 
fnrtlif-r  wnrncr?  not  to  furnish  the  new  sectaries, 
as  they  were  called,  with  ordinary  food.  These 
proceedings  roused  the  indlgnalfon  of  many 
who  had  hitherto  looked  but  carelessly  upon 
the  movement,  and  were  finally  checked  l  ;,  the 
interference  with  the  Porte  of  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  then  British  Embassador,  and  of  the 
American  Minister.  Mr.  Carr.  At  their  instance 
the  Grand  Vizier,  Keschid  P.-isha,  summoned  the 
Patriarch,  and  commanded  him  to  desist  The 
Patriarchal  violence  further  enlisted,  on  the 
Protestant  side,  tiic  sympathies  of  K.irdpc,  m  l 
caused  many  Armenians,  who  otherwise  would 
liave  abstained  from  mixing  themselves  up  with 
the  quarrel  on  either  side,  to  come  furw.iifl  for 
the  protection  of  their  injured  compatriots. 
Subscriptions  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  were 
set  on  foot  in  various  parts  of  Europe^  and 
tliose  wlicm  the  clergy  !iad  drivrn  from  ihc'r 
homes  were  sheltered  and  provided  for  on  all 
I  sides  with  abundant  hospitality, 
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The  next  events  in  the  liistory  of  this  move- 
ment placed  it  uUimateiy  beyond  the  reacli  of 
offidal  persecution,  or  the  chance  of  untoward 
accident.  All  the  various  sociclies  professing 
£ast«m  creeds  hitherto,  had  tlieir  own  specif 
oiipnization  for  the  arrangement  of  their  domes- 
tic affairs,  a  system  advantageous  to  themselves, 
and  equally  (■ornciiicnt  to  tlie  Porte.  The  l:\t- 
ter,  in  £iCt,  obtains  the  double  benefit  of  ridding 
its  own  offices  of  a  multitude  of  vexatious  and 
trniiMijsonn."  (jucstions,  |)rrtaiiiii!£;  to  :i  diverse 
creed,  and  likewise  in  case  of  any  complaint  it 
may  have  against  any  of  the  Christian  communi- 
ties, it  has  at  hand  a  responsible  body  from 
whom  it  can  exact  punishment  or  reform.  With- 
out some  such  organization,  no  religious  sect  or 
community  of  Turldsh  subjects  can  exist  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions  with  comfort  or  even  safety. 
The  Protestant  Church  had  found  refuge  under 
the  wings  of  t1i«  British  embassy,  during  the 
time  wlien  Lord  Ponsonby  and  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  were  ernhnssadors,  luit  neither  of  tliem 
had  hiilierto  atTordeil  it  more  than  tiie  temporary 
protection  of  the  time. 

In  1R47  Sir  Siratford  Canning,  after  having 
held  the  office  of  embassador  for  several  years, 
retired  fixr  a  time  to  England,  and  his  place  was 
occupied  by  Lord  CoWley.  The  new  envoy  took 
\v,y  tlie  case  with  an  .active  ^cal,  which  went  far 
beyond  the  simple  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of 
protection,  and  from  his  first  arrival  set  on  foot 
negotiations  for  the  pi:r|)osc  of  securing  for  the 
Protestant  Americans  a  distinct  organiz.ition, 
which  should  place  them  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  other  Christian  communities  of  the 
empire.  It  liappened  fortunately  that  the  Otto- 
man ministry  then  in  power  belonged  to  the 
Liberal  party,  and  the  British  emlMssador  was 
able,  without  any  special  difficulty,  to  procure  a 
Vizicrial  letter,  which  est.iblished  a  constitution 
for  the  Protestant  body,  and  recognized  it  as  a 
separate  and  independent  community  in  Turlcey. 
In  this  document,  which  bore  date  November 
15,  iS47,  it  was  expressly  declared  tliat  "no 
interference  should  l>e  permitted  in  the  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  concerns  of  the  ProtestaiU.s, 
on  the  part  of  the  Patri.irchs,  monks,  or  priests 
of  other  sects;"  and  an  individual  selected  Ly 
the  community  was  formally  aclenowledged  by 
the  Government  at  the  Porfe.  This  decree  w.is 
forwarded  to  all  the  P.ishas  in  the  provinces,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  members  of  tlie 
sect  in  remote  parts  a  protection  which  a  di.s- 
lant  embassador  at  Coii.staiilinoplc  could  not  ' 
always  liave  aftnrdrd  in  time.  A  further  and  I 
more  tm])orlant  step  was  nude  by  Sir  Stratford 
Caniiin^^  on  his  return  to  Iii.s  post  in  1850.  Tlic 
Vizicrial  letter  established  a  iitLrt!/  I'jmpotMjy  , 


arrangement,  which  any  change  of  administra- 
tion might  modify  or  altogether  destroy.  Tliere 
were,  besides,  deficiencies  in  the  Vizicrial  letter 
which  required  to  be  amended.  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  was  entreated  to  take  the  nutter  in 
hand  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  accord- 
ingly, with  his  uHu.d  energy,  he  obtained^  in 
November,  1850,  the  Imi«;rial  firman,  under 
which  the  community  now  holds  its  political 
existence,  tn  this  firman  it  is  distittClly  pro- 
vided that  tlie  Protestants  s'lall  h.ive  the  s.^n.c 
jjrivilcges  ol  erecting  places  01  worship,  obtain- 
ing burial  grountls,  and  making  the  arrange- 
ments for  all  religious  worship  which  had  l>eea 
t,aantef!  to  the  otiier  rajahs.  Their  afT-.irs  were 
placed  under  Uie  supervision  of  the  ciiief  of  the 
metropolitan  police,  for  the  purpose  of  protec* 
tion  as  well  as  of  regulation,  and  the  provision 
of  the  V'izieiial  letter  was  permanently  sanc- 
tioned, whereby  the  community  was  empowered 
to  appoint  an  agent  from  their  own  number, 
througli  whom  their  bi:sine';«;  with  the  oentnl 
Government  should  be  transacted. 

Sir  Stratford  Canning:  received  the  pobb'e 
thanks  of  the  missionaries  for  this  firman  in  a 
scene  which  is  described  by  those  present  as 
having  been  singularly  impressive.  In  the  cap- 
ital it  gave  the  Protestant  body  a  dignity  and 
statiun  to  uliirl)  they  had  not  previously  ai;pired. 
In  tlie  provinces  it  did  much  more.  The  Ar- 
menian clergy,  who  could  not  venture  upon 
overt  steps  of  hostility  themselves,  had  managed 
to  do  so  indirectly  through  tlie  Turkish  local 
authorities  in  all  places  where  the  movement 
seemed  to  bo  gaining  ground.  The  long  con- 
nection between  the  chiefs  of  l!ie  old  Christian 
communities  in  the  provincial  districts  and  the 
Mohammedan  magnates,  had  given  the  fonner 
an  influence  with  the  latter  which  they  found 
easy  to  exercise  against  any  new  movement, 
and  the  Turks  thus  lent  themselves  to  violence 
in  a  dispute  wherein  they  had  no  intcre.st,  .and 
which  they  did  not  themseh.  es  understand.  Ail 
this  ceased  on  the  reception  of  the  itrmao,  and 
since  then  Protestantism  has  developed  itself 
much  more  largely  in  the  provinces  than  in  tlic 
capital  itself.  Necessarily,  so  long  as  efficient 
protection  was  only  to  be  found  at  Constantino- 
ple, the  Protestant  est.iblishments  were  almost 
confined  to  that  city ;  or  if  they  flourished  else- 
where, any  accidental  change  of  government  or 
circumstances  might  destroy  them.  Now  they 
were  free  to  extend  themselves  in  security  .md 
permanence,  acconling  to  tiiose  opportunities,  in 
their  more  congenial  soil. 

Tiie  Protestant  Church  in  Turkey,  thus  for 
the  first  liiuc  united  into  a  fixed  and  stable 
institution,  w,.s  now  able  to  look  roi:;i;i  and 
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estimate  its  ]>nsitinn,  N.iti'.e  Prr'tcstaiit  cotn- 
munitics  had  then  been  orjjanizcd  iu  more  than 
forty  places  witbio  the  boundaries  of  the  Ar- 
menian mission,  and  also  in  no  less  than  eiglity 
towns  nnd  vilhires  under  Ottnr.KHi  dominion. 
Protestants  were  found  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers, and  small  religious  services  were  held  on 
the  Sunday.  Several  schools  liad  been  estab- 
lished— mostly  Sabbath  schools — and  the  grand 
principle  of  free  discussion  was  introduced 
among  the  Armenian  people  generally,  one  of 
tlic  most  important  and  1)eneficial  results  of  the 
movement  , 

The  intercourse  between  Protestants  and  Ar^ 
mcnians  had  removed  many  prejudices  on  both 
sides,  and  the  misapprehension  as  to  the  Iiab- 
iludes  and  tendencies  of  Protestantism,  so  uni- 
versally prevalent  throughout  the  East,  were 
wholly  or  in  part  removed.  About  the  year 
1850  the  English  Common  Praycr-Uook  was 
translated  into  Armenian  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  American  Bisliop  Southgate, 
partly  with  a  view  of  suggesting  to  the  Arme- 
nians the  reform  of  their  own  ritual ;  although 
nothing  lias  as  yet  been  done  in  this  way,  )'et 
the  publicafinn  of  tlic  Prayer-Book  ha<!  not 
been  without  some  influence  in  giving  a  Prot- 
estant tendency  to  the  views  of  many  educated 
in  the  rival  creed. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  Protc^lntitism 
has  been  steadily  making  its  way  in  the  towns 
belonging  to,  or  in  the  neighborhood  olt,  Annenia 
proper,  nnd  snrnc  of  the  di<^tricts  of  Syria.  In 
both  it  has  a  better  chance  where  the  population  is 
stationary  than  when,  as  In  most  trading  cities, 
it  is  migratory;  tints  Marasb,  Aintab,  Arablcein, 
Diarl-ic-kir.  nnd  Harpoot  contnin  its  most  flour- 
ishing communities,  Erzcroum  fewer  in  propor- 
tion, and  Trebiaond  fewer  still.  The  movement 
is  not  altogether  confined  to  Armenians ;  ?;omc 
Greeks  have  joined  the  communion,  and  even 
the  Turks  are  watching  the  movement  with 
something  more  than  mere  general  interest. 
They  are  attrncted  bv  the  absence  of  imncjes 
and  parade  in  the  Church  formalities;  and  one 
of  the  leading  provincial  Pashas  has  been  heard 
fo  docl.ire  thnt  if  he  ever  changed  his  relig- 
ion he  would  turn  Protestant  There  is  little 
doubt  ttiat  many  of  his  co-reBglonists  share  his 
opinion. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Anicriran  mission, 
which  may  in  a  measure  still  be  regarded  as 
the  superintending  body  of  the  ArmenO'Prot* 
c^tmt  community,  has  under  its  (Iiai-je  fmir 
theological  seminaries,  in  which  the  higher 
branches  of  secular  education  are  induded ;  one 
high  school  for  boys,  not  theological,  and  four 
high  schools  for  girls.  There  are  135  common 


scliools.  These  establishments  number  about 
7,000  pupils,  as  many  as  the  space  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  mission  will  permit  The  number 
of  churches  is  55,  besides  which  75  minor  places 
of  worship  have  been  established  in  places 
where  the  Protestant  communities  are  small. 
The  average  total  of  tlie  congregations  is  esti- 
mated at  about  9,000.  The  annu.al  sale  of 
Bibles  and  religious  books  amounts  to  50.C00 ; 
none  are  distributed  gratuitously.  No  hinder- 
ance  is  offered  to  these  proceedings.  The  an- 
cient enmity  between  Protcitnnfism  nnd  the 
old  Armenian  Churches  is  fast  declining.  The 
Armenians  themselves  have  given  up  many  of 
their  old  prejudices,  and  in  many  instances  a 
direct  friendsl)i|)  nnd  symi>.',t1n'  exists  fietween 
the  two  sections  of  Ci»iisiiani(y.  In  the  capital 
itself  the  movement  malces  but  small  progress ; 
but  the  pnr,ltncr  nf  Protestant  lioot<s  and  tracts, 
and  parts  of  the  Bible,  is  carried  on  with  much 
activity,  and  greatly  promotes  the  interests  of 
Protcistantism  elsewhere.  The  Armenian  com- 
munity has  hitherto  been  subjected  to  few  or 
none  of  those  interruptions  to  their  internal 
tranquillity  so  common  in  the  other  Christian 
sects  in  the  Ea-^t.  T!ie  fif^t  chief  nnd  repre- 
sentative at  the  Porte,  Stephen  Effendi,  who 
was  appointed  under  the  Visierial  letter,  and 
continued  under  the  firman,  died  last  year  of 
cholera ;  he  was  a  man  of  negative  character, 
easily  swayed  by  the  last  person  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  without  the  energy  neces- 
sary to  ;:ive  due  impulse  to  the  movement  in 
the  capiul.  His  successor,  Gazcrouz  EfTendi, 
is  a  man  of  much  more  decided  character,  and 
the  chances  of  Protestant  progress  at  Constan- 
tinople are  undoubtedly  improved  by  his  appoint- 
ment Still  the  most  congenial  ground  is  to  be 
found  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
oii^inal  ]iirt!ii)lnce  of  t!'.c  Armcni  m  rcl'^i-in. 

In  European  Turkey  Protestantism  is  making 
progress  among  the  Bulgarians.  A  Protestant 
newspaper  in  Bulgarian  is  published  at  Con- 
Kfaniinople.  as  well  as  one  In  Armenian,  and  a 
third  in  Armcno- Turkish. 

Of  the  elK>rts  of  the  English  missionary  so- 
rfefies  to  commend  Protestantism  to  the  ^fus- 
sulmans  of  the  country,  it  may,  we  believe,  be 
affirmed  that  little  success  has  as  yet  crowned 
the  endeavors  of  their  agents,  wliose  zeal  in  the 
Summer  and  Antnnm  c  f  1864  led  tO  an  Im- 
broglio with  the  Porto. 


If  wc  had  not  within  ourselves  the  principle 
of  bliss,  we  could  not  become  blessed.  The 
grain  of  heaven  lies  in  the  breast,  as  the  germ 
of  the  blossom  lies  in  the  shut  seed. 
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PRIVATE  UVES. 


THE  fives  of  men  may  be  considered  in  two 
classes — public  and  private,  or  historical 
ai>d  oUscure,  or  known  and  read  of  all  men, 
though  differently  interpreted  and  but  slightly 
known.  The  mass  of  human  life  is  private. 
Hislor)'  frequc:i;I\-  does  injustice  to  the  worhl 
in  that  it  obscures  tite  reality  of  private  lift — 
leaves  vast  interstices  of  living,  moving,  thinlting 
humanity  lietwccn  the  actions  of  great  men,  and 
leaves  unbridled  yawning  chasms  iu  the  story 
of  humanity. 

Private  lives  are  rtal  as  distinguished  from 
the  mnny  false  appearances  of  history.  Thou- 
sands arc  gteat  only  iu  that  history  has  lold  us 
that  they  are»  and  history  Itas  tied.  They  were 
caught  up  by  the  resistless  stream  of  Viliiid 
events.  Time,  piace,  and  necessity  of  circum- 
stances found  tttem,  and  history,  to  Ar  /riAf,  was 
compelled  to  give  titem  a  ialM  appearance  of 
greatness.  History  presents  i!s  false  n]>>)ear- 
anccs  in  tiiat  it  must  eliminate  iiuin  tiic  mass 
lives,  the  story  of  which  can  only  be  partially 
tolc! ;  it  can  tell  us  only  of  y  pr>rt  of  a  m.in's 
contemporaries;  if  it  tell  us  even  of  a  few  great 
things  it  must  omit  many  little  things,  which 
are,  nevertheless,  essential  parts  of  the  great 
things.  History  is  to  the  re.t!  nmn  li!ce  t!ic  jjIjO- 
lograph  to  tlie  man  it  even  laitiilully  copies. 
History  may  be  true  while  lacking  in  reality — 
liMc,  as  far  as  it  ?;ncs ;  unreal  in  its  necessniy 
omissions  and  unavoidable  combinations.  We 
are  constantly  looking  around  us  upon  real,  pri- 
vate life  for  confirmation  of  history;  the  false 
appearances  of  liisiory  liewilder  us ;  and  yet  the 
careful  study  oi  private  life  reassures  us  of  the 
general  truth  of  history — it  is  a  paradox.  The 
pen  of  a  n.uly  uritci-,  if  liC  Iiac!  u!!  \W  f.icts  in 
the  case,  if  iic  could  gaze  on  the  soul  laid  bare, 
cotild  give  you  a  history  of  any  man  that  xi'ould 
startle  you  by  its  features;  and  the  api>earancc 
you  would  be  inclinci!  n  prononnrc  filse.  Why 
Because  you  see  so  much  more  of  reality  tlian 
history  usually  tells. 

Private  life  is  real  as  distinuui^Iicd  from  the 
getteralitits  of  history.  No  pen  can  touch  all 
the  particulars  that  make  the  lifc-impresston  of 
n  single  individual.  There  never  was  a  histo- 
ri.m  that  did  not  jump  to  some  conclusions. 
To  write  a  life  would  require  more  than  a  life- 
time. A  man's  life  is  told  only  at  the  points 
where  it  has  a  beariti;;  conspicuously  on  the 
lives  of  others.  If  the  humblest  peasant  bad 
inadvertently  said  or  done  any  thing  which  de- 
flected the  destiny  of  i;onaparte,  it  might  be 
historically  told,  though  tlie  peasant  r^nd  liis 
name  l}ore  no  comparison  with  the  name  and 


fame  of  Bonaparte ;  history  requires  all  such 
things  that  it  can  get ;  but  it  does  not  get  them 
.ill.  ]icsidcs,  the  generalities  of  history  are  by 
iiidiictioa  of  the  facts  of  private  l"v^;S— lives 
whose  story  it  suffers  to  go  into  oblivion.  Yet 
those  lives  are  particularly  real,  while  history  is 
general.  W'hile  the  generalities  of  history  nuy 
be  true,  they  are  distinguishable  frotri  the  reali- 
ties of  private  life  which  make  up  the  history  of 
humanity.  While  it  is  a  real  landscape  that  we 
sec  in  the  distance,  we  behold  but  little  more 
than  an  outline;  as  we  approach  the  little 
streams,  trees,  living  creatures,  motion,  and 
sound  invest  it  with  a  reality  it  had  not  ttefore. 

Privnie  lives  are  real  in  that  they  arc  invested 
witli  all  ilie  characteristics  of  reality  that  public 
great  men  have.  It  requires  no  fewer  qualities 
to  constitute  a  good  or  bad  humble  man  than  to 
constitute  a  good  or  bad  great  one ;  their  com- 
binations are  not  less  intricate;  their  contradic- 
tions not  less  startling ;  their  blending  in  tlie 
composition  of  character  not  less  woniicilul. 
The  one  lias  fieussarily  no  fewer  hopes  aiui 
fears  than  the  other ;  his  plans  are  not  laid  with 
less  skill  in  the  circumstances ;  his  private 
wants  are  not  less;  his  brain  is  not  farttier  re- 
moved from  the  limit  of  its  strength ;  his  heart 
is  not  any  more  or  less  confined  in  its  impulses. 
TIjc  similarity  of  the  Inimlde  .ind  tlie  great  is 
wonderful;  tiie  dilTercnce  iies,  lor  the  most  part, 
in  degrees,  and  the  relative  places  of  men  are 
constantly  changinjj.  The  passions  arc  irani- 
lested  with  various  pomp  of  circumstances;  ilic 
thoughts  of  diiTerent  men  arc  frequently  equally 
intense  toward  different  objects.  Life  is  real 
whether  great  or  luiinblc  ;  and  in  tiiis  life  r.nt 
llie  lime  to  decide  conclusively  wlio  ate  great- 
est; for  many  common  characteristics  deceive 
and  not  all  rca!fl\'  is  liiNtorical. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  private  lives  is 
Intensely  interesting.  There  is  philosophy  in  it. 
What  knowledge  of  men  is  more  wcrlliy  of 
c.igcr  pursuit  than  that  which  le.ids  us  to  the 
fullest  and  most  comprehensive  idea  of  human- 
ity? What  human  life,  if  thoroughly  known, 
would  not  help  us  to  our  final  judirment  of  men? 
The  great  thinker  will  be  humbled  to  consitkr 
how  strikingly  similar  to  his  own  are  some  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  humbler.  His  speech,  his 
logic,  his  rhetoric  are  but  gems,  if  gems  they 
are,  polished  from  the  rough.  The  cry  of  the 
humblest  Rachel  is  not  inlerior  in  expression  to 
I  his  must  C'xc]uisite  pathos.  The  love  of  know- 
ing the  wants,  fears,  hopes,  joys,  soitows,  de- 
feats, and  triumphs  of  those  WlMUn  mighty  pens 
do  not  introduce  tO  the  world  is  a  philosopliy 
not  unworthy  the  greatrst.  T!ic  wants  i  f  the 
poor,  the  humble,  the  obscure,  whiic  tiicy  uo  not 
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fill  volumes,  yet  they  fill  souls.  The  fears  of 
the  huinlilest  are  as  important  as  tlie  fears  of 
kings;  their  joys  and  sorrows  are  as  eloquent; 
their  trlomphs  and  defeats  would  thrl]]  our  souls 
if  a  Shakspcare  would  only  tell  llu  m.  The  am- 
bition of  princes  has  been  selfish,  and  their 
greatness  has  been  «  cheat ;  and  the  philosophy 
of  their  history  frequently  misleads  us.  The 
" pfiiIn«!ophy  of  history"  is  a  l.i;;Ii-soimdinw 
term  in  some  mouths.  It  very  frequently  indi- 
cates a  dishonest  attempt  to  draw  out  wisdom, 
glory,  and  progress  from  the  folly,  dishonor, 
and  retrogressions  of  tlie  past.  Tiie  philoso- 
pliy — call  it  science,  if  you  will — of  life  Is  best 
studied  in  those  lives  that  are  not  distorted  by 
am^iitton  ;  nlio  are  t;jven  to  reflection,  cr»nfpm- 
plation,  and  faitli  in  a  higher,  truer,  perfect  life 
in  another  world.  For  such  are  not  abusing 
life;  nor  are  tluii  s  tiils  absorbed  by  the  pleas- 
ures, honors,  and  knowledge  that  pass  away. 
There  is  morte  of  life  In  their  lives  than  in  lives 
which  have  more  of  this  world. 

Providence  is  armuid  private  lives  as  well  as 
public  lives,  i'rovidcnce  gives  them  a  history, 
though  it  may  not  tell  it  all  to  earth ;  but  Heaven 
hears  the  story.  How  diftin;!'.  it  is  for  many  to 
believe  that  the  same  Divine  providence  is 
about  a  private  life  as  about  a  great  event  that 
shapes  the  destiny  of  the  world !  How  difficult 
'  it  would  liave  been  at  one  time  for  many  to  be- 
I  licve  that  Providence  was  preparing  a  poor  Au- 
gustinlan  monk  to  reform  tlte  world  i  Some  are 
too  proud  to  think  that  greatness  ever  !;as  x  l  e- 
ginning;  that  a  youth,  full  of  failures,  cm,  by 
experience,  become  a  manhood  full  of  triumphs. 
Is  the  man  bom  great  a  child  of  Providence, 
and  he  who  becomes  great  a  child  of  Ounce 
God,  ia  his  providence,  appears  to  love  the 
special  and  particular.  The  devout  believer 
never  thinks  of  his  position  in  the  world  as  de- 
termining the  providential  care  of  his  God:  he 
perceives  as  perfect  a  series  of  providences  in 
his  life  as  if  he  were  bom  a  king.  His  rdigfous 
instinct  is  true.  On  the  other  hand  he  sees  no 
fewer  mysteries  of  Providence  than  they  see, 
whose  lives  are  inwoven  with  the  great  events 
of  earth. 

Tlicrc  is  an  interesting  variety  in  the  history 
of  private  lives.  There  is  no  one  that  h.is  not 
to  tearn  various  lessons  in  life ;  and  each  lesson 
is  tair^M  by  a  variety  of  iHtTslral-nns  and  a 
separate  class  of  facts.  According  to  his  pos- 
session of  this  or  that  natural  virtue,  a  man 
may  not  have  to  con  this  or  that  lesson  of  life ; 
he  may  have  learned  it  easily;  still  he  has  this 
lesson  to  learn.  What  are  difficulties  to  him, 
are  easy  lessons  lo  others ;  and  his  easy  lessons 
are  tasks  to  others.  And  he  may  learn,  if  be 


will,  that  there  is  a  Providential  balance  of  our 
lives  that  niahos  un  the  varied  hisforv  of  this 
world.  Take  away  a  single  life,  iiowevcr  lumi- 
ble,  olMCure,  or  mean,  and  there  Is  a  blank 
]>,"i!:!;c  in  tliC  history  of  humanity  ;  a  fad  sup- 
pressed that  interrupts  the  study-  <^n  high,  of 
8<Mne  student  of  Inimanity.  The  principles  of 
Divine  government,  the  apptication  of  Divine 
tjrace  to  this  world,  presuppose  a  gener.al  con- 
dition of  the  world  to  which,  in  some  degree, 
every  life  contributes.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
think  so;  but  who  can  endure  to  think  that  tlie 
suppression  of  his  own  life-history  can  indifler- 
ently  make  that  blank  page!  Is  there  nothing 
in  your  history  that  can  add  an  illustration  for 
those  who  stiidv  in  heaven?  Yon  thlr.l;  tliere 
is  something  in  your  histoty  dilTcrent  Irom  that 
of  any  one  else;  so  every  one  thinks;  the 
privacy  of  his  life  may  only  confirm  him  in  such 
a  thought.  In  many  tilings  he  may  be  mis- 
taken ;  but  his  mistake  is  built  on  a  basis  of 
universal  truth.  So  varied  is  life,  and  yet  in 
many  respects  so  similar  arc  lives,  that  every 
one  may  t>e  surprised  hereafter  to  learn  that 
where  he  thought  himself  alone,  he  was  not 
.ilone;  and  that  where  he  looked  for  human 
.sympathy — the  fellow-feeling  of  one  in  the  same 
circumstance— if  he  could  have  known  it  then, 
he  was  all  alone,  specified  by  his  God  to  be  the 
sole  maker  of  a  page  in  the  complete  history 
of  the  world.  Jesus,  "  treading  the  wine-press 
alone,*'  a  solitary  actor  in  the  history  of  re- 
demption, we  can  imagine  as  tv]  'ryini:  some 
solitary  phase  of  every  man's  history;  and 
every  man  has  a  p.irl  in  the  history  of  humanity. 

Do  you  Study  the  lives  of  those  whose  history 
is  in  tlie  possession  of  the  world  because  tlicy 
are  strange?  There  are  lives  as  strange  con- 
stantly crossing  and  recrossing  your  path  of  Hie. 
You  do  not  notice  them  ;  you  are  not  prepared 
to  stuflv  v,liat  is  common;  your  pro])hcts  are 
all  at  a  great  distance ;  your  heroes  are  cither 
fictitious  or  conspicuously  great.  If  any  thing 
very  sfrar.f^'C  in  vnur  ne)L;htior's  life  occurs,  you 
are  totally  unprcpiurcd  for  it ;  it  is  a  phenomenon 
without  antecedents.  To  your  eye  it  stands 
out,  alone,  from  your  ncighljor's  life,  while,  in 
fact,  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  tenor  of 
his  life.  Every  life  is  a  phenomenon  inviting 
your  attention;  it  will  present  you  stranger 
things  than  vou  usually  "dream  of  in  your 
pliilosopliy  ;"  its  study  will  help  you  to  a  belter 
philosophy  of  human  life. 

Many  a  life  that  has  scarcely  seemed  to  have 
a  present  in  this  world,  h.ns  a  future  that  will 
startle  many  a  one  who  thinks  that  elevation  in 
this  world  is  certainly,  and  without  deviation, 
on  the  same  plane  with  the  next  Consider 
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how  nnny  rise  to  great  lilglits  in  this  world, 
who  for  maajr  years  were  on  the  level  of  the 
mass  of  men.  How  feme  gives  us  names  that 
were  alnuist  nnkiMmD  in  their  generation  I  By 
analogy  ive  may  expect  some  such  phenomena 
in  the  world  beyond.  Jusl  as  tiicre  have  been 
some  who  have  seemed  almost  useless  in  tliat 
the  mnrt  anf!  the  rif;c  did  not  coincide  ;  in  that 
certain  latent  powers  were  not  aroused ;  in  that 
certain  circumstances  did  not  set  their  lives  in 
rapid  motion  ^  in  that  the  great  work  tlicy  would 
luive  performed  w  :is  done  by  otlici  s  before  them, 
or  nearest  the  scene  of  acliun,  so  some  great 
works  of  eternity  may  be  reserved,  by  Provt- 
dftice.  for  those  who  have  not  seemed  grent  in 
this  life.  The  work  and  the  agent  will  surprise 
us  then  as  now.  B|r  all  this  we  do  not  ignore 
the  rich  promise  of  lives  that  God  has  made 
conspicuously  greit  on  earth.  The  great  on 
eartli  frequently  tind  unexpected  coadjutors ; 
they  will  be  sorprised  in  tlie  same  way  here- 
after ;  but  they  will  stijl  be  too  gi  cnt  to  despise. 
We  see  men  whose  present  lives  are  mysterious ; 
they  seem  to  be  waiting — yes,  their  time  is  in 
eternity.  They  are  not  idle  now;  they  work  in 
private,  because  it  is  not  ilOW  convenient  for 
them  to  be  conspicuous. 

A  common  error  of  society  is  to  fail  to  recog- 
nize  tlie  possible  greatness  of  a  humble,  private 
life.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  instance,  to  the 
greatness  of  thought,  that  it  be  uttered  Ixfore 
vast  audiences  with  wealth  of  language  and  \ 
powers  of  oratory,  or  that  it  should  be  emb.nhncd  I 
in  books  for  the  ages.  Great  thought  may  liave 
its  most  triumphant  development,  its  most  glori- 
ous relations,  its  most  perfect  .id.iptalion.s,  in 
tiie  future  world.  There  may  be  great  tliought 
withont  amlririon,  without  great  activity  on  this 
worlds  stagey  without  great  ability  to  impress 
other  minds,  without  running  in  the  ordinary 
channels  of  expression  that  now  carry  men 
along,  and  on  tlie  sul^ects  for  which  the  mass 
of  men  now  care  the  least.  How  ea.sy  it  is  to 
think,  if  we  will  only  make  the  effort,  how  great 
thought  may  go  far  in  the  regions  of  thought 
without  meeting  many  men  !  Still  it  is  true,  as 
one  lias  well  said — an  obscure  thinker,  per- 
haps—that "there  is  more  room  in  tlie  mind 
than  most  people  think." 

Great  sympathies  may  not  now  have  their 
full  honor.  They  link  a  man  to  .siiperhum.in 
beings — angels,  who  in  heaven  rejoice  over  one 
sinner  that  repents.  Sympathies  that  ennoble 
the  man  do  not  depend  on  exalted  position  in 
life;  all  they  require  is  a  soul.  Homely  sym- 
pathies are  not  to  be  despised.  Little  sympa- 
thies are  the  ground  of  a  greatness  of  soul  in 
heaven.  A  man  destitute  of  noble  sympathies 


may  have  notoriety ;  a  man  ennobled  by  his 
symi»thies  may  be  destitute  of  notoriety. 

Society  has  constructed  a  kind  of  "JacoVs 
ladder"  on  which  influences,  like  angels,  .ire 
descendin;;  alone  from  the  great,  forgetting  th.it 
they  also  ascend  from  the  humble.   The  light- 
ning that  comes  direct  from  the  clouds  is  not 
tlie  only  blast  that  is  efTectu.il ;  nor  is  it  the 
artillery  alone  in  battle  that  gets  the  victory,  j 
A  power  behind  the  throne  is  frequently  the 
most  cftctual  in  giving  dcsdny  to  a  nation,  and  ; 
that  power  i.s  frequently  in  possession  of  one 
who  does  not  wish  a  crown;  whose  greatness  j 
consists  In  the  unseliishness  <rf'  bis  private  life,  | 

.ind  !iis  influence  which  is  the  result  (jf  lii-;  lack  | 
of  worldly  ambition,  his  clearness  of  vision,  and 
moral  inability  to  take  wrong  advantage  of 
others.  | 
We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  we  think  there  are  ; 
no  great  conquests  in  private  life.    We  have  i 
too  long  associated  victory  with  battles  and  | 
diplomacy  ;  we  have  too  long  thought  of  battle- 
fields as  strips  of  land ;  we  have  associated  con- 
quests with  masses  of  men ;  we  have  been 
loth  to  think  of  heroes  struggling  and  con- 
(jueriui^  in  i»rivate,  ^oing  tn  li  itlle-fields  of  their  I 
own  souls,  carrying  on  with  wonderful  patience  j 
and  &ith  a  warOire  against  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness within  themselves,  conquering  their  own 
hearts,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  heaven 
becoming  kings  over  themselves.    And  their 
,  \v()rl<  has  been  more  arduous  and  greater  than 

ti'.e  work  of  those  ulio  have  taken  cities  and 
subdued  kingdoms  of  earth.  | 

The  great  men  of  this  world  who  have  secured 
renown,  have  become  great  by  the  mighty  exer- 
cise of  one  or  more  powers  of  the  soul.  Their 
genius,  learning,  skill,  eloquence,  bravery,  or 
their  cunning,  has  given  them  great  names  in  j 
history.    And  now  we  refer  to  a  power  of  the 
soul  that  in  real  imjrartance  transcends  all  that  | 
we  have  mentioned :  it  is  faiik  in  tkings  Dhnut;  j 
it  is  ;i  ])ower  of  venturing  where  victory  can  not  , 
fail — of  venturing  where  earth  and  heaven  meet ; 
it  is  the  Divine  power  of  the  privately  great, 
which  renders  them  the  kindred  of  the  publicly 
great  and  good  ;  it  is  a  power  of  the  soul  greater 
than  all  the  powers  that  bind  men  to  eartli ;  it  1 
is  the  proximate  link  of  the  human  and  the  j 
Divine ;  it  has  been  thought  to  be  mean,  irr.i- 
tional,  unmanly,  but  it  is  more  than  coordinate 
with  the  powers  that  afford  temporal  greatness ; 
it  is  the  light  and  fire  of  reason ;  it  is,  indeed, 
fnnt  unmanl\'.  luit)  more  tlian  human,  for  it  is 
the  exaltation  of  those  beings  who,  as  yet,  are  a 
little  lower  than  the  anjstels,  but  who  are  in  a 
transition  state  to  a  life  nearer  God.    Behold  in 
Jesus  the  unvailing  of  a  Divine  power ;  the 
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blending  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural; 
the  onion  of  God  nnd  man.  11c  who  would  be 
greatest  in  lieaven  must  be  as  a  little  child  that 
innocently  looks  up  to  the  clear  sky,  and  though 
it  sees  not,  yet  doubts  not  that  God  is  there. 
You  may  say, "  I  can  not"  Ah  1  there  are  hum- 
ble ones  whom  you  call  weak  that  can ;  and 
though  they  live  in  obscurity,  their  private  lives 
are  great  by  reason  of  failh  in  tlic  So^)  of  God. 

The  use  we  may  make  of  tlie  siuciy  oi  private 
lives  is,  to  check  a  restless,  unhcdy  ambition ; 
to  learn  to  properly  C'itirnate  the  verdict  of  tlie 
world;  to  consider  more  attentively  the  possi- 
bilities of  (he  distant  future;  to  realise  that 
Providence  has  a  mi«;hty  purpose  in  the  slow 
development  of  some  lives  tliat  wil!  nt  t  !ie  fully 
unfolded  in  this  world ;  to  enlarge  and  sanctify 
our  sympathies  with  the  multitude  of  lives 
around  ns,  without  which  noblo  sympathy  no 
man,  however  great  in  other  respects,  has  a 
just  title  to  public  greatness. 


THE  SPANISH  GirSY. 


THE  author  of  Adam  Bcde  has  too  many 
friends  on  this  side  of  liie  water  to  have 
the  announcement  of  a  poem  by  her  create  no 
stir  in  reading  circles.  All  lovers  of  Dinnh,  of 
Maggie  TuUivcr,  of  Komola,  of  Mcsdames 
Glegg  and  Poyscr,  must  look  with  fiivor  on 
these  poiges.  One  expects  to  find  here  the  oool 
sense,  (he  dry  iiumor,  tl>e  dramatic  form,  and 
dear  conception  of  character  whicii  make  her 
novels  so  powerful  And,  if  the  London  critics 
arc  to  be  believed,  t'lis  poeni  is,  indeed,  a  won- 
der. It  surpasses,  according  to  some,  Aurora 
Lcigii  \  and  all  lovers  of  Mrs.  Browning,  all  ad- 
mirers of  her  greatest  work— in  many  respects 
tlic  most  perfect  poem  of  the  rcntury — must 
feel  that  to  be  said  to  surpass  it  is  high  praise. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  George  Eliot's 
first  book,  "Scenes  in  Clerical  Life,"  appeared. 
Though  well  written,  with  ^!impses  of  the  power 
shown  in  later  works,  it  i»  far  inferior  to  most 
of  tliem.  One  might  predict  "SiUs  Marner" 
from  it,  ttiouglj  tli.it  in  conception  nnd  develop- 
ment o(  cluracter  is  superior.  Adam  Uede  ii>  a 
lon^  .<itep  in  advance:  well  written,  interesting, 
but  defective  in  plo^  and  closing  somewhat  un- 
satisfactorily. But  Mrs.  Poyser,  the  undying 
one,  is  enough  tu  relieve  the  dullest  book  from 
tite  charge  of  insipidity.  Her  keen  good  sense, 
her  dry  wit,  lu  r  tourli  of  n.")rrow!irss  antl  liouse- 
wifely  care,  go  to  the  making  of  one  of  the  best 
characters  in  all  the  author's  books.  It  is  this 
character  painting  that  redeems  all  she  Itas  , 
KTitten,  making  us  forget  defects  of  plot  and  1 
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incident  that,  otherwise,  would  render  liarsh 

judgment  against  her. 

"The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  is,  except  her  last 
novel,  the  best  of  her  works ;  btally  defective 

in  plot,  endintj  aliruntly,  }ct  very  powerful  and 
interesting.  It  abounds  in  humor.  To  read  the 
chapters  wherein  Mesdames  Glcgg  and  Pullet 
appear,  is  enough  tO  convince  the  most  obdurate 
critic:  that  a  woman  can  be  humorous.  In  it,  ! 
p.ission  and  duty  are  strongly  opposed,  the  old, 
oM  battle  being  fought  by  Ma^e.  It  ^vould 
seem  that,  unnble  to  settle  it  to  her  own  salis- 
fiiction,  unwilling  that  Maggie  should  do  wrong, 
equally  unwilling  to  condemn  her  to  suflering, 
the  writer  took  the  flood  as  a  refuge  from  her  in- 
decision. The  reader  is  carried  alon^  witliout 
thinking  of  the  end.  When  it  comes,  wh.co  the 
last  word  is  read,  tiie  feeling  that  is  upiiermost 
as  we  put  the  book  down  is,  "Poor  M.  juic!" 

As  a  story  of  Italian  life,  a  picture  of  Flor- 
ence in  the  time  of  Savonarola,  "Romola"  is 
very  good.  It  has  separate  scenes  of  power, 
and  the  Iicroine'.s  character  is  well  conceived 
and  carried  out.  But  Tessa  is  almost  too  child- 
ish. It  is  impossible  to  feel  much  pity  for  her 
in  her  wrong.  Tito  is  a  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  liie  character  to  which  Godfrey,  in  Silas 
Mamer,  is  a  study.  The  two  are  different,  as 
from  race,  education,  and  j)Osition  One  would 
expect  them  to  be.  In  both  there  is  an  idle 
waiting  for  circumstances ;  in  both  a  secret  tiiat 
must  be  hidden  becauSe  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
future  li.ippines.s.  In  the  one,  events  help  God- 
frey to  conceal.  In  the  other,  the  hero  has  to 
conquer  opposing  circumstances,  and  keep  his 
secret  by  crime.  The  development  of  Tito's 
character,  his  slow  lapse  info  evil  after  his  first 
wrong  step,  is  well  given.  There  is  no  need  of 
a  moral.  It  is  pointed  by  every  turn  of  the 
stor}'.  The  picture  of  Snvonarohi,  though  less 
flattering  than  that  of  another  author,  is  prob- 
ably more  truthful.  The  author  sa)'s  well  that 
it  is  better  to  confess  that  the  saci  ifice  was  not 
spotless,  th.in  to  try  to  hide  the  dark  stains  by 
garlands  of  praise. 

Gewge  Eliot's  novels  are  aU  of  the  past. 

T!ic  life  of  the  middle  cl.nss  in  England  forty 
years  ago,  has  been  repeatedly  painted  by  her: 
no  where  more  perfectly  than  in  her  hst  novel. 
"Felix  Holt"  is  her  finest  work;  a  good  story 
well  told,  .iboiindin;;  in  humor,  the  char  irtcrs 
tiiose  that  impress  tiiemselves  on  us  as  real  and 
living.  It  is  much  lietter,  we  think,  than  this 
poem.  Not  that  the  Spanish  Cinsy  is  by  any 
means  an  ordinary  book.  It  has  power  and 
originality.  It  is  essentially  dramatic  all  its 
action  compressed  into  very  short  time.  It  has 
some  humor,  some  lovely  bits  of  description. 
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But  the  writfi's  [lowers  arc  cnimpcd  by  the 

necessities  of  rhythm,  and  the  dicliou  is  often 

painfully  stiff.  The  story  may  be  told  as  briefly 

as  possible,  and  the  reader  may  draw  liis  bwn 

conclusions  as  to  its  moral  meaoiDg.  The  place 

is  Spain,  tlie  time, 

*Tiw  iiAwnih  OMtiuy  •Inn  ilw  man  Divine 
Taugbt  md  «mt  haled  bi  CaperMwm 
Is  near  ila  en^ia  blling  as  a  hntk, 

Anny  from  all  ll>e  fruit  its  yc.irs  hsvc  ripcncJ. 

The  Mosiein  failli,  now  flickering  like  a  iorch 

III  a  n'gt>;  f  ir  -s-;  e  on  litis  ihore  o(  S,  im. 

Glares  a  li'  ul  m  .imn  u(  aJv.xiiciiig  fljine 

Alo«B  the  Ii.iin;';  1?  jmi  tltviiau  shorca, 

I'ar  into  llaiy,  wher«  tA^tr  monks 

Wlio  watcli  in  druaniN  a<>tl  dream  the  while  tkcy  Mtd^ 

See  Cliriat  stow  paler  in  ihe  baleCul  M^aXt 

Crying  asain  tha  ctffi  the  fenakoL," 

Silva,  Duke  of  Bedmar,  offspring  of  the  stock 

wliosc  li'uhcs!  shoot  is  Medina  Ca-li,  a  Spanish 

knight  of  untarnished  honor,  is  the  hero.  He 

holds  the  fortress  of  Bedmar  for  the  king,  against 

the  Moors,  who,  iinc'cr  EI  Zagal,  guard  the  neigh- 
boring fort  of  Gandix.    As  for  his  character — 

"  Hauglity  and  generous,  grave  and  pawionUt 
With  tidal  moment*  of  devouleil  a«e, 
Sinking  anon  to  furthest  ebb  of  douU; 
Pelibcrating  ever  till  the  sling 
Of  a  recurrent  ardur  made  liim  ru»h 
Kight  against  reaviii*  that  himself  h.v  i  >;:^^'c\i 
Awl  iti;ir5;a!ed  painfully.    A  spirit  framed 
Tot'  j.T»uJ;y  special  for  obedience. 
Too  subtly  jiondering  for  »ms.tcry." 

At  the  opening  of  tlie  story  he  is  just  be- 
trothed to  Fedalma,  a  foundling*  adopted  years 
before,  by  his  mother.  It  is  expected  that  he 
will  make  a  sally  from  the  fort  against  the 
Moors ;  but  he  decides  against  it  and  returns  to 
Bedmar,  resolved  in  the  interval  to  wed  Fed- 
alma.  His  uncle,  the  piini,  hittcily  o-iposed  to 
his  marriage  with  one  whom  lie  believes  an 
alien  and  an  infidel,  lias  decided  to  prevent  it  by 
!  placing  Fedalma  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, to  be  hied  for  her  faith.  A  proud,  ambi- 
tious man,  determined  to  rule  hi.s  ncphcur  as  be 
does  all  other  men,  he  justifies  his  resolution  as 
being,  after  all,  true  mercy,  for 

"  Mercy  has  eye*  that  pierce  the  ages— sees 
From  highta  divine  of  the  clc-rnal  pur;^<o^c, 
Faricatlarwl cQBMqttence  in  it^  vafit  ^ene; 
ChMae*  la  aa'we,  Irat  tritli  illumined  vision 
Saci  that  to  save  is  greatly  to  destroy." 

We  are  introduced,  in  llie  opening  book,  to  a 
group  of  Spaniards,  who  discuss  the  Duke's 
choice  and  the  events  of  the  day— the  liost.  a 
Jew  turned  Christian  by  necessity,  who  would 
have  all  men*s  lives  made  easy,  but  thinks  lov- 
ing all  men  is  to  be  deferred  till  all  men  love 
each  other;  a  sih-erBmith  whose  talk  is  all  of 
plate  and  altar  ornaments  ;  J  uan,  a  minstrel, 
"  Goaat  at  the  boaid,  eompaaion  in  the  camp— 

Fladttng  tha  comuncnt  keen  of  ataple  fact. 

Dattnad  in  wvrAi:  kndinf  I""'  *^ 

To  griaf  ar  aadnaaa" 


Roldan,  a  trickster,  and  his  l.unc  boy,  com- 
plete the  circle,  in  the  description  of  whose 
character  and  conversation  the  author  has  ; 
shown  no  little  skill  and  humor. 

Then  the  scene  changes  to  the  Flaca,  where 
Roldan  performs,  and  where  Fedalma,  wander-  | 
ing  through  the  streets  in  search  of  amu.scment, 
moved  by  the  music  dances.    In  the  mii'st  of  it. 
a  file  of  gipsies,  chained  prisuncr.s,  pa:>s,  anc* 
one  transfixes  Fedalma  with  eyes,  ''that  seeni 
the  sadness  of  the  world  rebuking  her."'    On  ' 
her  return  she  finds  Silva  wailing  impatienily 
for  her,  having  in  the  mean  time  had  a  stormy 
interview  with  the  [lioi.    It  is  decided  that  j 
they  wed  immediately,  and  Silva  departs  lo  ; 
meet,  with  suitable  escort,  ll>c  priest  who  com«^  | 
from  Jaen  to  mairy  them.   Fedalma,  leA  akme^  ' 
examines  the  jewel  casket  the  Duke  has  just 
given  her,  and  finds  in  it  a  chain  of  gold  wrougiu  i 
in  mystic  characters,  that  seem  lo  her  a  reminder  ! 
of  some  forgotten  past    While  she  wonders,  | 
Larca,  the  gipsy  chief,  enters,  annotmccs  him-  I 
self  as  her  ^ther — claiming  the  ciiaiu  as  his—  ' 
and  proves  to  her  that  she  is  his  child:  by  right  I 
of  succession,  queen  of  the  tribe.   This  Larca  j 
has  been  described  before.  ' 

"  It  teemed  a*  if  tlic  soul  wtiUiu  him  made  his  liutbs, 
And  made  Ibcmpand*' 

He  has  allievl  Inniself  with  the  Moors,  and  in 
return  is  to  be  furnished  by  tliem  with  sliip^,  i 
in  which  his  tribe  are  to  be  carried  to  Africa,  | 
there  lo  found  a  great  empire.    Taken  prisoner 
in  Bedmar,  he  has  learned  the  secret  of  Fcd.il- 
ma's  adoption,  and  having  made  preparations  to 
escape,  comes  to  urge  Ms  daughter  to  go  whh  J 
him.     Tie  his  Iiil;'!  .iml>ilions,  great  j^lans  for 
the  future,  and  these  he  opens  to  Fedalma,  siir-  i 
ring  her  with  his  own  resolve,  commanding  her   |  . 
to  forsake  her  life  of  silken  ease,  and  take  up  j 
licr  fh  sliny  as  deliverer  of  htr  race.    Tiiis  | 
scene  is  very  powerful,  auu  iiu  slight  quotations  \ 
will  do  justice  to  it. 

When  .Silv.-i  returns  he  finds  them  gone.  He 
goes  in  search  of  her,  and  secrecy  being  neces-  j 
sary  to  circumvent  the  prior's  plans,  leaves  no  i 
trace  behind.    The  garrison  he  had  sworn  to 
defend  is  thus  left  without  a  le.ider.     He  fii.t!s 
her  in  the  gipsy  camp,  but  all  endeavors  lo  win 
her  from  her  fether  fail.    Then  ensues  anotlier 
scene  where  Silva.  despairing,  ftin-s  d  iwn  his 
knightly  cross,  and  vows  to  be  himself  a  Zin-  j 
calo  rather  than  lose  her.  I 

The  lovers  are  given  brief  time  to  rejoice. 
L.irca  goes  to  join  his  band  near  Bedmar,  leav- 
ing Silva  in  charge  of  the  little  post  where  Ire 
was.  Left  alone,  separated  from  Fedalma,  the 
Duke  feels  ttie  stirring  of  rtcrct  and  rcmor.^c. 
In  proportion  as  his  trust  was  higher  than 
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other  men*.s  liis  betrayal  was  worse.  He  is 
imaginative,  but  liis  memory  clings  to  "banners 
and  tropliies,  and  rays  of  sliamc  or  honor  in 
the  eyei  of  men." 

"  He  could  not  sra^p  nlRht's  black,  blank  myitery 
And  wear  it  for  a  ijiiritiul  (;.irb. 

Creed,  prooC    He  thudderrd  ai  iu  pXMiontui  tntich.   .  . 

He  jreMiMd  toward  image*  that  had  breath  \%  ihem. 
Thai  tiMranK  waim,  faTpTiant  wtlh  mcmcrice 

From  »lrc«ts,  (rem  .I'Mrs  .iiid  anccairal  hnmpi  " 

The  ;:ipsies  chant  their  wild  hymns,  and  one, 
telling  the  cost  of  treaclieiy,  is  veiy  eflective. 

<■  Omi  by  hmtaf  liMdai 
Oinl  by  adiing  brow. 
When  on  teawiele  sin^ 

Fever  Iayr>  you  low.    .    .  , 
I.or»plv  m.iv  you  Iii«iqni«h 
T'lr.  i'k';  il  <•  f'^v  -iiiil  -lirnr-li  (he  n!sh^ 
Hate  tlie  d.irkite^v  l).ile  the  li|hl. 
Pray  and  find  no  aari 
Feel  no  brother  Mar, 
Till  on  death  you  CTK 
Dcaih,  who  |iaonri  by,  •  • 
Vyoa  hate  not  all  oar  fiNa» 
Tama  ftiM  2iiiGalof* 

In  his  misery  comes  thf!  nr  ler  (o  mnrch  to 
Bedmar,  where  Larca  and  Fedalma  already  are. 

The  chie(  aided  by  the  Moon,  and  most  of 
all  by  Silva's  desertion  of  his  post,  has  t.ikcn 
Bedmar,  all  the  Duke's  relatives  being  killed  in 
the  fight  The  prior  alone  has  been  reserved 
for  »  more  public  death  on  the  gibbet,  Silva 
enters,  sees  (he  h»itc!iery  of  h'"s  friends,  and 
maddened  by  rcmor:>c,  rushes  to  the  placa,  where 
he  finds  Lnrca,  overseeing  the  guards  who  led 
the  prior  to  execution.  Unable  to  obtain  satis- 
faction, to  win  even  the  linon  of  lii^;  enemy's 
life,  he  rushes  ou  the  chief  and  kills  him. 

*'  Around  titm  cToeed 

His  people  all  hoMinjc  ilieir  »a'1»  siippresicd, 
Le»t  death,  believed  in,  should  be  over  bold.    .    .  . 
Tlie  young,  brijshi  in.irnii    c:i^t  nihwari  viliiie  w.llls 
Hrr  ^.badow^  blue,  and  » iili  their  c!eai  cut  tiue   .    .  . 
Measured  the  shrinking  future  of  an  hour. 
Which  held  a  ihri  liking  hope.   And  all  the  while. 
The  silent  beat  of  dna  h  aadi  Han't  aou) 
Hade  aching  p«ia& 

Set  the  ciy.  *  She  coraee.* 
Vaitad  tfca  «n«d  Bka  water*." 


Seeini:  Iook  Iravet  under  eolemn  umi 

Stretching  l>cymid  it :  never  turned  h«r  eyca, 
Vri  irl!  Ill  ii  Silv.i  |■a«^ed:  bclicM  hiaftcai 
Pale,  vivid,  all  aione,  imploring  her. 

Aetata  btMkt 


The  chlePs  last  charge  to  Fedalma  is  to  cling 
to  her  people,  and  carry  out  his  plans  for  their 
deliverance.  She  promises,  and  is  owned  by 
the  tribe  as  queen.  Then-~ 


*Ul1oote  the  Spaniard  I  gSve  Mm  back  bia 
He  can  vol  mowe  to  any  ««ni;einic«  more— 

Hii  lout  ia  locked  'twixt  two  opp.>-u  l;  ctime*, 
I  charge  you  let  him  go  unharmed  and  free.  . 
His  voice  went  into  silence,  but  Uf  breait 
Heaved  long  and  moaned.    .    .  , 

And  !)he  bent  abora 
Id  iacranienial  watch  to  lee  great  Death, 
Compaaiaiiof  bar  Ainwa.  .  .  . 

So  aho  knelt. 
Clinging  wkb  piety  and  awed  reioire, 
Beiidtt^atnr  «f  her  fcthci^tUh, 


There  is  but  one  end  after  this.  Witli  tlie 
fragment  of  the  band  who  cling  to  her,  Fedalma 
goes  to  Africa.  They  meet  but  to  s.iy  f-irewell. 
Their  ships  sail  apart,  one  to  Rome,  one  to 
Africa  ;  and  so  the  Spanish  gipsy  rnnrludes. 

It  would  seem  that  having  formed  her  char- 
acters, the  writer  was  mastered  by  them,  or 
rather  allowed  them  to  be  mastered  by  hi-^X 
circumstance.  It  is  a  drama  of  failure,  and 
there  is  scarcely  room  for  pily  for  the  ones  w!io 
so  suffer. 

There  arc  hints  in  the  book,  of  clinnctcrs 
rich  in  that  humor  for  which  Eliot  is  so  noted ; 
btit  they  are  only  hints.  She  cltn^  to  the 
action  and  lets  it  tell  character,  sometimes 
feebly,  sometimes  powerfully.  IJrief  as  is  the 
story,  it  is  slowly  told.  There  is  a  long  episode 
in  the  beginning  showing  tiie  author's  familiar- 
ity with  Spanish  life  and  character;  another, 
longer,  in  Silva's  hall  among  his  knights. 
Through  much  of  our  book  Silva  talks  iate  and 
will  with  an  astrologer.  Sometimes,  in  this 
talk,  one  comes  on  a  line  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing, hut  the  most  of  it  is  not  su|)erlatively  fine. 
There  arc  glimpses  of  description,  too,  that  are 
very  lovely,  and  scattered  through  the  1  on}-  are 
beautiful  lyrics.  The  author  seems  strongest  in 
scenes  of  great  passion.  As  for  chanictcrs, 
Fed.ilma  is  good,  and  the  change  from  careless 
girlhood  to  a  womanhood,  made  stern  by  her 
birth,  is  well  given.  .Silva,  despite  the  power- 
ful scenes  In  which  he  takes  part,  despite  his 
own  strong  speech,  is  more  unread.  Larca  is 
well  painted. 

Much  lalior  has,  we  should  say,  been  spent 
on  it  It  is  very  carefully  written,  and  will  well 
repay  perusal.  Yet,  as  a  whole,  we  think  it 
inferior  in  power  and  purpose  to  her  words;  and 
while  giving  her  high  place  in  the  poetic  roll,  it 
is  !iy  no  means  licr  In  st  work.  But  she  has 
shown  licr  power  to  write  fine  poetry,  and  may 
yet  far  surpass  this  first  flower  of  8c»g. 


Peace  is  an  attribute  of  the  highest  power. 
Silence  reigns  throughout  those  enormous  spaces 
where  worths  travel  on  their  way.  Silence 
wraps  that  electric  life  which  animates  nature, 
and  wliich  is  thus  more  powerful  than  wlien  it 
i<;  ('isi  losei?  in  tl  nnder.  A  sea  of  silence  lies 
arotitul  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  Almighty 
speaks  not,  and  utters  no  sound.  So  in  the 
peace  of  a  religious  soul,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
bidden  power  greater  than  any  outward  force. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  CITY. 


IT  was  a  cUy  widely  known  for  Us  fare  union 
of  natural  beauty  and  architectural  elegance. 
As  \vc  entered  its  broad  (!;oroai;l)rrue  the  Sum- 
mer breezes  came  to  us  laden  wiili  the  richest 
odors,  while  the  heavens  above  tenderly  spread 
out  their  canopy  of  blue. 

Passing  through  wide  streets  and  avenues, 
whose  superb  structures  vied  with  each  other 
in  richness  and  splendor,  I  was  imprened  with 
the  absence  of  that  business  air  which  j;enern!!y 
marks  a  prosperous  city.  New  edifices  were 
continually  going  upy  and  the  population  was 
every  day  increasing.  Yet  the  whole  rc;^ion 
wore  a  peculiar  aspect  of  seclusion  and  repose. 

Never  had  I  been  in  a  place  more  elaborately 
OTsainenled,  or  where  mere  utility  had  so  little 
sway.  Beauty  was  the  presiding  genius,  and 
beauty  more  and  more  filled  our  eyes  as  we 
passed  leisurely  on.  Here  were  handsome 
squares  and  soft,  ;^een  slopes.  Here,  also, 
were  enchanting  groves  enlivened  by  gushing 
fountains,  or  silver-fiioted  rills  dancing  to  the 
music  of  the  birds. 

Even  the  poorer  tenements,  with  (heir  verdant 
hedges,  were  not  wanting  in  taste,  while  the 
princely  mansions  were  surrounded  with  costly 
iron  balustrades,  shade  trees  of  rarest  spctic^, 
and  flowers  of  Oriental  fragrance  and  beauty. 
Scattered  among  the  trees  rose  chaste  statues, 
graceful  obelisks,  and  elegant  monuments,  with 
classic  inscriptions  ami  cai  \  in^s  of  quaint  and 
curious  device.  Sonic  of  tiie  names  upon  the 
burnished  door-plates  were  widely  known  for 
affluence,  social  jiosiiion,  of  literary  eminence, 
while  occupants  of  the  dwellings  beside  tbeiu 
were  from  among  the  illiterate  and  obscure. 

What  could  have  brought  together  this  great 
multittulc.  so  utilike  in  condition  and  character? 
Evidently  there  was  some  strange  Law  of  attrac- 
tion, for  which  accessions  to  the  population 
were  constantly  being  made — a  removal  thence 
was  almost  unprecedented. 

It  was  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  dwellers 
here  were  provided  with  only  tlie  barest  neces- 
saries of  clothing  and  furniture.  However  eager 
might  have  been  their  pursuit  of  pleasure,  how- 
e^'er  ample  their  accumulation  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  no  superfluities  could  gain  admission 
within  the  gates  of  this  city.  Every  abode, 
costly  and  magnificent  as  it  might  be,  was  fur- 
nished, according  to  the  prevailing  law  of  the 
place,  with  extreme  simplicity.  Indeed,  the 
dismal  interior  presented  an  air  of  dreary  bar- 
renness in  most  striking  contrast  with  the  ex- 
ternal asj  ect.  as  well  as  with  the  sumptuous 
apartments  for  which  it  had  been  exchanged. 


Here  were  no  public  markets,  no  warehouses, 
no  bazars,  not  even  tlie  smallest  shop  for  the 
sale  of  the  simplest  commodities.  Yet  it  was  a 
place  of  great  resort  Omriages  were  constantly 

arriving  and  departing ;  wayfarers  were  ever 
IXissing  and  repa.ssing.  Almost  every  visitor 
had  his  fitvorite  quarter,  his  chosen  circle  of 
friends.  Yet  the  inhabitant?;  'vere  evidently  an 
unsocial  class,  and  a  strange  spell  of  silence 
seemed  cast  upon  every  visitor. 

There  was  an  utter  absence  of  all  lularity, 
ritdeness,  and  mirth.  No  voice  of  scandal  was 
borne  on  tiie  quiet  air ;  no  breath  of  envy  mi.i- 
gled  its  poison  with  the  sweet  perfumes;  no 
rage  of  fashion,  no  strife  of  excited  parfie<?,  no 
martial  arrays,  disturbed  the  unwonted  quiet. 
The  passer-by  spoke  in  subdued  tones,  and 
walked  as  if  he  were  treading  the  consecrated 
aisles  of  some  ancient  cathedral.  Thv  1  r.  ezes 
and  bird.s,  tlie  trees  and  the  waters,  made 
sweetest  harmony  like  the  music  of  Paradise. 

More  and  more  did  I  wonder  at  the  mr-hty, 
though  secret  influence  that  reigned  here — an 
influence  by  which  I,  too,  began  to  be  aflected 
As  yet  we  had  seen  none  of  the  dwellers  in 
t'li.s  f.ir-f.nr.c;i  city;  and  I  soon  learned  tlint, 
were  wc  to  pass  entire  days  in  the  place,  we 
might  not  encounter  a  single  one  of  them. 

As  I  pan«;ed  to  scrutinize  the  gronps  of  vis- 
itors who  were  ever  coming  and  going,  1  ob- 
served that  the  cloud  of  sorrow,  that  over- 
shadowed the  faces  of  some  when  entering:,  was 
strangely  illumined  as  they  retired,  wl.ile  otlnrs 
went  away  with  tears  stieamiug  down  tiicir 
chedcs,  and  their  bands  clasped  as  in  prayer. 
The  enigma  was  solved.  I  WAS  IN  THE  Cm 
OF  TH£  Dead. 

Here  were  gathered  together  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  niii;liiy  ones  of  earth  and  her  lowliest 
outcasts.  Tliose  who  had  been  long  at  enmity, 
at  last  dwell,  side  by  side,  iu  perpetual  peace. 
Alt  envyings  and  animosities,  all  jealousies  and 

strifes  are  over.  Ended  is  the  mad  race  for 
riches,  honors,  and  pleasures.  The  quick  beat- 
ings of  joyous  hearts  are  stilled — stilled,  too, 
the  wild  throbbings  of  the  broken-hearted. 

Wiiiiin  hearing  of  tlie  tide  of  busy  life,  as  it 
ebbs  and  tlows  through  the  heart  of  the  great 
metropolis,  rests  this  multitude  in  unbroken 
silence.  What  a  commentary  on  tliat  rushing 
life  is  their  voiceless  eloquence!  It  is  naught 
to  them  that  ever  and  anon  its  surging  waves 
arc  swept  over  into  this  domain  of  death,  and 
hushed  in  its  ]>rofnund  s!i!lnes<?.  Lililc  regard 
they  tl)e  tears  of  agony  that  water  the  unpitying 
earth.  The  sobbings  of  surviving  love,  the 
plead  —  I'lr  jwrdon,  the  wailiogs  of  remorse 
for  uakindncss  to  the  dead,  are  alike  unheeded. 
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The  grave!  the  inexorable  grave!  it  hath 
reared  roand  them  a  high,  impenetrable  wall, 
beyond  which  the  grief  or  the  neglect,  the  peni- 
tence or  the  despair  of  the  living  can  never 
pass.  In  loosing  the  silver  cord  tlic  Tyrant- 
King  has  sundered  every  tie  to  this  mortal  life. 
The  brilliant  light  of  earthly  hopes  has  faded; 
the  .sv.cot  of  cnrlliJy  love  is  past. 

"What  matters  it,  then,"  I  aslced  myself, 
**  tliat  my  dream  ha»  prematurely  ended  ?  In  a 
few  days  I  too  shall  lie  down  in  the  grave,  silent 
as  are  t!if  \." 

Ah,  how  did  my  own  private  griefs  sink  into 
insign{5cance  as  I  thought  of  the  nraltitodes 
\v!io  had  loved  and  hated,  who  had  joyed  and 
sorrowed,  and  whose  bodies,  so  lately  instinct 
with  life,  now  lay  here  but  senseless  clods! 

Alas!  for  those  who,  becoming  tenants  aS. 
these  dreary  mrirriions,  have  no  enduring  hope, 
no  love  higher  and  holier  than  that  of  earth  I 
For  on  the  iarther  shore  of  time  these  slumber* 
ing  waves  of  life  shall  again  awake.  Beyond 
the  mystic  vnil  t!n.'  t!ioni;lit,  the  uords,  nnd  the 
deeds  of  the  presicnt  wiil  once  more  look  us  in 

the  face. 


*'Orami  not  with  KIb  M  tliiifl*  df  &m  caail: 
It  talect  frMli  lift,  alaru  fir«ah  fiw  fiirtlur  loili 
And  On  it  ^fxs,  fimrer,  ever,  on, 
Ctungin^,  all  down  iti  course,  rac1<  tiling  to  tm 
With  iu  iminoriAl  naiwe.  AU  must  Im 
Like  thy  drMd  mU(  mm  dmd  itanity." 

As  I  Stood  within  the  hallowed  chapet  of  this 

vast  necropolis,  an<"!  t'inii':;lit  of  the  mrsiiv  nround 
me  lying  in  their  last  .sleep,  I  was  oppressed  with 
indescribable  emotions.  Had  I  been  a  Roman 
Catholic,  I  could  not  have  helped  oQcring  up 
prayers  for  tlie  dead.  Being  whnt  I  wis.  my 
heart  rose  in  earnest  supplications  for  the  living. 
O,  that  they  would  listen  to  the  eloquent  voices 
of  tlicse  silent  j^t  rs — that,  turning  away  trom 
the  noisy,  hurried  stream  of  time,  they  would 
catch  the  mighty  swell  of  the  Infinite  ocean  for* 
ever  breaking  upon  the  shores  of  eternity ! 

From  my  visit  to  this  sacred  spot  I  gained 
courage  and  strength.  For  a  long  time  after  I 
caught  tlie  faint  but  solemn  ecltoes  of  the  dis* 
tant  waves  slowly  surging  on  the  immortal 
shores.  And  when  .some  sudden  memory  of  the 
rictj  boon  1  had  lost  sent  a  sharp  pang  through 
my  spirit,  or  the  thought  of  a  desolate  future 
presser!  tr,ion  ne  with  a  benumbing  pain*  I 
wouhl  say  to  tny.>»elf: 

"This  suflTerin^^  will  soon  be  over.  But  a 
little  wiiilc,  and  my  dust  shall  mingle  with  its 
kindred  dust.  Tiit-  ii,  if  among  the  f.tithful  foiiiM!, 
I  bliall  enter  throu^^li  U:c  {;atcs  of  pearl  iato  tlie 
celestial  city, 

*'H«aTBn*satlificil,  ircanh-mdoM;** 


QUIET  WOMEN. 


NERVOUS,  enthusiastic,  and  talkative  wo- 
men are  the  foam  and  sparicle,  quiet  wo- 
men the  T/'/wt'  of  life.  The  scn'^cs  arhn  and 
grow  weary  of  the  perpetual  glare  and  brilliancy 
of  the  former,  Init  turn  with  a  sense  of  security 
and  repose  to  the  mild,  meltow  glow  imdiating 
the  sphere  of  the  latter. 

We  associate  all  ideas  of  rest  with  quiet  wo- 
men. They  are  soul-dlvinitles  reverently  guard- 
inc:  fheir  sacred  trusts  in  the  Court  of  Silenr  o. 
The  quiet  woman  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of 
benignant  grace.  Appealing,  strong,  compel- 
ling, her  pure  life  is  a  petition  or  a  prayer. 
When  she  speaks,  her  words  are  aptly  chosen, 
and  fitly  spoken.  She  is  wise  and  tlioughtful, 
bat  loving  and  meek.  **Still  waters  run  deep,'* 
but  not  in  the  world-applied  sense;  Ix-illilln:; 
rills  do  not  wear  their  channels  deep,  but  streams 
of  calmest  flow  have  hidden  depths  undreamed 
O^  unsuspected. 

The  touch  of  a  quiet  woman's  hand  is  charmed 
indeed.  It  recalls,  by  its  magic,  all  the  precious 
memories  which  Time  has  blotted  from  life's 
calendar  of  year?,  nnd  lestorcs  llie  beautiful  lost 
visions  of  childhood,  when  the  rainbow  of  a 
mother's  smiles  spanned  the  rosy  boriaon,  and 
t!ie  young  heart  thrilfcd  to  the  mosic  of  her  laU 
lal)y  as  she  rocked  us  in  dreams  npon  her  pure 
bosom. 

We  confide  In  quiet  women.  Thilh  encircles 

them  as  uitli  a  halo,  and  they  cjivc  us  constnnry 
in  return  for  our  faith.  Iu  sorrow,  adversity,  or 
illness,  the  quiet  woman  is  nurse,  counselor, 
and  friend.  She  soothes,  comt'nris.  and  caresses, 
and  is  the  unfaltering  guide  of  tlie  weak  and 
erring,  through  her  own  noble  and  unerring  in- 
stincts. Into  her  steady  and  skilllol  hands  the 
physician  tru  t-^  the  fliekering  spark  of  life, 
well  knowing  liiat  the  faitliful  sentinel  will  not 
tire  in  her  watch,  nor  sleep  upon  her  post.  She 
moves  silently  and  orderly;  even  her  light  gar- 
ments falling  in  soft,  harmonious  flow.  She 
does  not  irritate  with  questions,  but  surprises 
and  pleases  by  her  unobtrusive  anticipations. 
She  rarely  speaks,  hut  when  she  docs  her  tones 
are  firm,  anil  sweet,  and  low,  and  linger  ujjon 
the  sick  and  drowsy  car  like  the  musical  vibra- 
tions of  murmuring  waves.  No  other  hand  can 
so  comfort.ibly  a  liu  -t  "he  heated  pillows,  or  so 
tenderly  lave  the  leveri.sh  brow.  No  other  step 
n])proaches  SO  breezy  and  live^ving.  Such  a' 
glory  of  repose  surrounds  her,  and  her  kisses^ 
rarely  beston-ed — are  like  beneiiictions. 

Tl-.ii  love  o!"  q::ict  uotnen  is  in-;perisha!,>le ! 
It  h.-is  no  l  utu  i  fty  birih  like  the  creations  of 
fancy,  retaining  its  gorgeous  hues  only  while 
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the  skies  are  sunny,  and  the  flowers  blossom, 
leaving  in  the  eager  grasp,  when  storm-clouds 
darken,  a  faded  dead  moth,  with  all  the  brilliant 
dust  brushed  from  its  broken  winp;  bat  it  !» 
an  :iinaranl!)i:ic  fln'.vcr,  fadeless  and  fragrant 
forever;  whose  germ  is  immortality,  whose  na- 
tive soil  is  heaven — a  love  of  all  sacrifice  and 
devotion.  Too  oAen  this  exquisite  blossom 

;      wastes  its  swecfness  \i]->nn  unworthy  si  lines; 

j  but,  like  ivy,  it  grows  richer  and  greener  aroutul 
ruins  wliere  no  sunlight  falls.  Too  often  these 
calm-eyed  women  bnil  l  in  their  quiet  hearts 
sc])ulchera  in  which  to  bury  all  the  bloom  and 
briglitness  of  their  Uvea,  wreathing  the  sense- 
less marble  with  withered  hopes,  where  the 
world's  cold  breath  may  not  reach  them ;  but 
we  know  it  not.  They  grow  holy  through  their 
unrevealed  mysteries,  saintly  through  their  si- 

j  lence.  We  mark  patient,  yearning  eyes  droop 
lower  under  their  fringes ;  the  cheeic  thinner, 
tlie  brow  more  thoughtful,  and  a  firmer  fold 
about  the  uncomplaining  lips,  but  that  is  all. 
The  tear  of  sympathy  falls  as  readily  from  the 
eye,  the  hopeful,  clieering  word  from  the  lips, 
and  tlie  soft,  strong  hand,  fallen  away  from  love's 

I     clasp  and  kisses — as  warmly  extended  with  a 

j  universal  tenderness  for  the  wliole  wide  world. 
In  that  hour  when  our  own  life  approaches  its 
dissolution,  though  all  the  world  forsake  us,  may 
our  dying  head  be  pillowed  \r^n•^  {he  pure,  cairn 
bosom  of  one  of  these  gentle  earth-angels, 
while  her  loving  cheek  nestles  against  our  own, 
and  our  fleeting  breath  is  bwne  away  in  the  balm 
of  her  saintly  kisses ! 


"CONSIDER  THE  LILIES  OF  THE 
FIELD." 


O  WRARY  child  of  toil  and  Gve, 
TpemttiTig  at  every  ctood  that^owersj 

Cnine  an<l  behold  how  pnssing  fair 
Thy  C'ihI  hath  made  the  (lowers. 

From  every  hill-side's  sunny  slope. 
From  every  Ibrest'!*  leafy  shade 

The  flowers,  sweet  messengers  of  liope^ 
Bid  thee  "  be  not  atraid." 

Tlie  wild-flower  blooms  in  yonder  boweri 

•Ml  heedless  'T  t<>  inorrow's  storm  ; 
Sot  trembleii  for  the  coining  shower, 
The       stately  form. 

No  busy  shuttle  plied  to  deck 
With  sunset  tints  the  blushing  rose  ; 

And  little  does  the  harebell  reck 
Of  toil  and  all  its  woes. 

The  watcr-!ilv,  ]iiire  nnc!  nViitc, 

Floats  idle  on  the  Summer  stream — 

Seeming  almost  too  Cur  and  bright 
For  aught  but  poet's  dream. 


The  gorgeous  tulip,  though  arrayed 

In  gold  and  gems,  knows  naqght  of  care ; 
The  violet  in  the  moasy  glade. 

Of  lal>or  hath  no  share. 

They  toil  not — yet  the  lily's  dyes 
Phoenician  fabrics  Ur  surpass ; 
Nor  India's  rarest  gem  outnes 

The  litllc  bliie-c\'j(l  i^rn*'". 

For  God's  own  hand  has  clothed  the  flowers 
With  lairy  form  and  radiant  hue. 

Hath  nurtured  them  with  Summer  showeiSf 
And  watered  them  with  dew. 

To-day  a  thousand  blossoms  fair 

From  sunny  slo|)e  or  sheltered  glad^ 

With  grateful  incense  fill  the  ai^— 
To-morrow  they  shall  £ide. 

But  thou  shalt  live  when  sinks  in  night 

Von  glorit.'is  siir.  ;  not  lie 

Who  liath  the  liowers  so  richly  dight. 
Much  rather  care  lor  thee  ? 

O  £uthless  murmur!  tl.^u  niayestread 

A  lesson  in  the  lowly  sod  i 
Heaven  will  supply  thine  every  need : 

Fear  not,  Iwt  trust  in  God. 


ONE  BY  ONE. 


Oke  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing. 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going. 
Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  alL 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee. 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each, 

Let  no  future  dream  elate  theCi 
Learn  each  hour  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one — bright  gifts  from  Heaven*  ' 
Joys  are  scut  thee  hcfc  below  ; 

Take  them  readily  when  given, 
Ready  too  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  grieft  shall  meet  thee, 
Do  not  fear  an  armed  band ; 

One  will  fade  when  others  greet  thre. 
Shadows  passing  through  the  laixL 

Do  not  look  at  life's  loi\g  sorrow. 
See  how  small  each  moment's  pain; 

Cod  V,  ir.  iiclji  ihcr-  I'lr  t'1-morrow. 
So  eacli  da)'  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear, 
Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy 

When  each  gem  is  set  with  care. 
Do  not  linger  with  rcgr-  ttin-, 

Or  for  passing  hours  dcsjwnd. 
Nor  the  daily  toil  forgetting. 

Look  too  eagerly  bqmndL 

II"nr!5  arc  f^nl.fcii  link's,  God's  token. 
Reaching  heaven  but  one  by  one; 

Take  heed,  lest  the  chain  be  broken, 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 
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pHILDREN'S  REPOSITORY. 


BABBETTE»S  THANKSGIVING-DAY. 

IT  w**  a  keen,  biting  Thanksgiving-day.  The 
north  wnd  lore  np  the  dry,  withered  leaves, 
that  had  changed  from  green  to  red,  then  from 
red  to  brown,  and  were  now,  after  being  piti- 
lessly knocked  off  the  branches  by  the  sanie 
tormentor  that  hurled  them  along,  shriveled, 
dr^%  liard,  anrl  nistling,  makint:  tlicm  dnnre  in  a 
kind  of  hollow  mockery  of  the  joy  and  beauty 
of  their  fresh  Spring  days,  till  it  swept  the 
ground  clear,  and  drove  them  In  all  sorts  of  un- 
expected pl.u  l  s,  in  dark  corners,  under  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  about  the  trunks  of  the  same  trees, 
where  they  had  once  heeo  crowns  of  glory.  The 
wind  was  master  of  tlio  day;  he  came  and  went 
at  his  own  will,  hurrying  the  dull,  thick  clouds 
in  the  sky  above,  so  that  the  san  could  scarcely 
peep  through  the  heavy  curtains,  or  give  the 
earth  one  stray  gleam  of  sunshine.  Ti  e  l  irds 
were  nearly  all  gone;  there  were  no  leaves  nor 
flowers  left  to  hear  their  songs ;  the  ragged  stalks, 
l<cnt  aliTiost  as  lo  v,  and  some  lay  draggled  on 
the  ground,  with  the  fallen  leaves,  dying,  neg- 
lected, together— flies,  ants,  bntterflies,  and 
bees,  all  had  di-^  ni  i  eared,  except  an  oc^ional 
one,  who,  overtaken  by  the  cold  enemy,  was 
found  stiff  and  dead  on  the  frozen  eartii. 
Babbette,  who  was  gathering  sticks  near  a 

group  of  trees,  felt  tli<.'  si-Mrliin';'  nnr'li  v.'nd  ns 
it  blew  in  her  face,  forcing  tears  from  her  sharp 
eyes,  and  making  her  nose  very  red,  and  she 
thought  the  day  was  very  dismal  and  dreary  as 
she  stooped  down  to  i>ick  up  the  bits  of  old 
broken  boughs  to  add  to  her  bundle.  She  wore 
a  stuff  petticoat,  and  a  small  shawl  was  pinned 
across  her  bosom,  Init  her  head  was  covered 
with  a  r-\\i  of  roarsc  white  muslin,  her  arms 
were  bare  to  her  elbows,  and  though  she  had 
on  stout  shoes  she  wore  no  stockings,  and  the 
[jenetrating  chill  of  the  air  m-.dc  l;t  r  fin-xer-^  so 
stiff  and  unmanageable,  she  could  scarcely  man- 
age to  tie  her  bundle  of  sticks  together,  as  she 
turned  homeward,  the  wind  still  beating  in  her 
face,  and  taking  and  running  atvay  with  her 
breath. 

She  stopped  before  the  barn-gate  of  a  com- 

fKi  t.dilo  looking  fnrTn-hou«;c,  and  stood  loo!.inL; 
in  with  her  bundle  of  sticks  on  her  head.  The 
place  suggested  all  kinds  of  comforts  to  Bab- 
bette. There  were  sheds  for  cows,  stables  for 
liorses,  pens  for  pigs,  hen  roosts,  and  poultry- 


yards,  a  lAfge  bam  and  granary,  but  the  gate 

was  open,  not  a  m  rvant  nor  human  creature 
WAS  to  be  seen,  and  over  the  whole  place  was 
an  air  of  negligence.  Babbette  looked  about 
anxiously;  a  large  wood-pile  was  near  the  gati' 
and  small  pieces  of  ptne-wood  were  scattered 
about  it.  It  will  do  me  more  good  than  it  will 
do  them  barm,*'  thought  Babbette,  *'and  little 
Therese  will  be  more  comfortable  for  it.*'  TTcr 
quick,  dark  eye  peered  suspiciously  around; 
there  was  no  one  in  sight,  and  she  entered  the 
yard  rapidly,  seized  a  few  pieces  of  the  wood 
ne.ire'^t  to  !ier,  and,  turning  swiftly,  would  !'ive 
left  witii  her  spoil,  when  a  heavy  hand  was  laid 
on  her  shoulder,  and  a  rough  voice  eswlaimed, 
as  she  hastily  dropped  the  wood  she  bad  just 
token: 

"  I 've  caught  you  at  last,  my  woman  ;  so  this 
is  the  thief  that  has  robbed  our  nests  and  wnmg 
our  fowls  nerks  for  "ts  for  a  month  pastl  Come 
along  with  me  into  the  house." 

Babbette  shrunk  back,  protesting  In  broken 
English  and  an  i;:d<:in',vn  tongue.  Thomas 
could  only  understand  the  words,  '*No  thief." 

"No  thief,"  said  he.  ^Didn't  my  own  eyes 
see  you  in  the  very  act?" 

Babbette  protested  in  vain,  for  Thom.as  paid 
no  heed  to  her  exclamations  and  protestations, 
and  catching  her  by>  the  arm  dragged  her  to 
the  house,  -.vlicre,  affc-r  di  pcisiting  her  safe  in 
the  kitchen  and  setting  Hannah  as  sentinel  over 
her,  he  hastened  to  his  nuuiter,  the  Squire,  hum- 
ming over  with  impatience  and  the  Importance 
of  his  news, 

**  I 've  found  her  at  last,"  he  exclaimed  vviUi 
sparkling  eyes.  "  I 've  foirad  the  thief,  Squire ; 
a  regular  foreigner  sent  over  to  our  country  to 
steal  and  plunder  us  all,  1  'm  sure." 

The  family  were  seated  around  the  dinner- 
table  eating  their  Thanksgiving  dinner,  a  New 
Fnc;!and  diritirr,  fur  there  was  turke\'nnd  clvi  ken, 
goose  and  duck ;  there  was  beef,  and  pork,  and 
beans,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vegetables,  sauces, 
sweet  and  sour  t  itkles,  that  helped  to  fill  the 
bountiful  repast,  and  the  Jong  array  of  puddings 
and  pies,  apples  and  nuts  on  the  sideboard,  was 
an  inviting  host  besides.  There  was  the  Squire 
at  the  foot  in  :;is  1  i  st  clothes,  and  the  Squire's 
wife,  in  her  bhick  silk  dress,  at  the  head,  on  one 
side  their  daughter  Fanny  in  a  new  crimson 
dress,  wnrn  for  the  first  time,  aiu!  on  tlie  other 
their  son,  who  was  twelve  years  old,  and  two 
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years  older  tVian  Fanny,  and  besides  some 
friends  ot  the  Squire,  amontj  thcni  a  Mr.  Brown, 
from  the  city,  who  was  spending  his  Thanksgiv- 
ing-day  in  the  country. 

Tliey  all  looked  vtp  at  Thomas's  unexpected 
announcement.  "Is  it  a  woman?"  asked  the 
Squire. 

"A  woninn,"  answered  Thomns.  "A  rei^ular 
licensed  foreign  thief,  in  short  blue  petticoats, 
and  without  a  sign  of  a  bonnet  Oft  her  head." 

'•Perhaps  it 's  a  gipsy,*'  nid  Fanny;  "they 
atwavs  s(c:\l.  they  say." 

"Pshaw,  >an,"  said  her  brother  contenaptu- 
ously,  "there  are  no  gipsiei  here.'* 

"Are  you  sure  it's  a  foreigner,  Thomas?" 
asked  the  Squire. 

^  No  doubt  of  it ;  for  she  only  threw  her  arms 
wildly  over  her  head  when  I  caught  her  in  the 
ven*  act  of  stealin^f  wood  from  the  wood-pile, 
and  said, '  No  thief,  no  thief!'  It 's  easy  enough 
now  to  see  where  the  hens  and  eggs  have  been 
going — easy  as  dayli^itit." 

"  Perhaps  it 's  sonne  poor  woman,"  suggested 
the  Squire's  wife. 

-  It  will  be  hard  work  finding  out  what  she  is," 
said  Thomas,  *'£>r  she  can 't  speak  much  En- 
glish." 

"  And  I  can  *t  speak  much  else,  but  my  friend, 

Mr.  Hrown,  here,  can  t.dk  as  many  lon:;ucs  as 
he  can  count,"  answered  the  Squire,  turning  to 
the  gentleman. 

"  Bring  her  in  and  I  will  try,**  returned  Mr. 
Brown. 

"Yes,  bring  her  in,  bring  her  in,  Thomas," 
repeated  the  Squire. 

In  the  mean  time  BablK'tte,  when  she  had 
been  first  carried  into  the  kitchen,  sullenly  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  dean  boards  of  the  floor ;  very 
excellent  flavors  were  coming  out  of  various 
ptXs  and  pans,  and  gradually  her  eyes  raised 
i  themselves  up  to  the  great,  shining,  black  stove ; 
and  then  perhaps  feeling  tlie  inflaence  of  the 
warmth,  and  snuffing  the  ]>lcasant  odors,  she 
looketl  awhile  at  the  rows  of  shining,  bright  tins 
over  the  dresser;  then  becoming  still  bolder  she 
regarded  Hannah  steadily,  who  had  been  look- 
ing at  her  with  much  curious  indignation  ;  and 
it  Uabbette  could  not  understand  her  words,  it 
•tad  easy  to  comprehend  the  scorn  and  indigna- 
tir>!i  expressed  on  Hannah's  &ce  as  she  ex- 
claimed, 

"  A  pretty  one  you  are,  a  pretty  one  to  be  go- 
ing about  the  country,  killing  and  stealing  for 
miles  .iror.iu!  " 

Habbelte  made  no  answer,  but  stared  at  her 
harder  than  before,  and  Hannah  continued  rais- 
I    in;:  l^*?""  voice  still  liigher. 

'"A  pretty  one  I  say  ^■oa  are — do  you  hear 


me  ?  Wc  '11  see  if  vori  '11  stare  at  an  honest 
body  like  that  when  you  are  in  the  county  jail," 
for  Hannah  began  to  feel  uncomfortaUe  under 
the  prolonged  gaze  of  the  sharp,  black  eyes  of 
the  thief,  wlicn  Thomas  interrupted  her,  with 
his  message  from  the  'Squire. 

"  Come,"  he  saM,  shouting  as  if  Babbette  was 
as  deaf  as  a  mill  post,  "Come,  come,"  he  j^e-^tic- 
ulated  and  pointed  at  the  same  time  to  the  door 
he  intended  she  should  go  througli. 

Babbette  threw  her  arms  wildly  over  her 
head,  repeating  rapidly  as  she  shook  it, 

"No  ticf!  no  ticf!"  and  was  walking  toward 
the  kitchen  door,  but  Hannah  saw  tlus,  and 
plantinix  her  substantial  back  njainst  it,  pre- 
vented her  escape,  while  Thomas,  perceiving 
her  intention,  seized  her  more  firmly,  and 
dragged  her  on  into  the  dininij-room,  she  still 
pjesticnlatini;,  and  speaking  her  lan;.:;iiac:e  rapidly 
till  fairly  in  tlie  room,  when  she  became  quiet, 
her  hands  dropped  down  by  her  side,  and  she 
fixed  her  eyes  npnn  tlie  floor.  | 

"Let  go  of  the  woman,  Thomas,"  said  tlic  | 
'Squire,  for  he  still  held  her,  fearing  she  might  1 
}'et  escape  bin.  ^Let  go,  Thoma.s.  Woman, 
what  is  your  name,  and  where  did  vow  come  ' 
from?"  Babbette  made  no  answer,  she  did  not 
raise  her  eyes  from  the  floor,  and  her  attitude  . 
w,is  tliaf  of  deep  dejection.  1 

He  changed  his  tone,  and  added  more  gently, 
**What  is  your  name,  my  woman?"  and  Tliornxs 
interrupted,  grinning,  **She  can  only  say,  'No 
lief!  no  tief!'" 

"She  looks  German,"  said  tlie  Squire; 
*'come,  Mr.  Brown,  perhaps  you  can  make  her 
speak." 

Mr.  Brown  spoke;  Babbette  raised  her  head 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  shook  it  sadly,  .as 

if  she  was  sorry  she  could  not  comprehend;  but 
when  he  spoke  to  her  atjair!  in  French,  a  look  ' 
of  joyful  relief  spread  over  her  features,  atid, 
waiting  till  he  had  finished  his  questions,  she  | 
answered  in  Frt-nclt.  | 

"She 's  French,  then,"  said  tlie  'Squire.  1 
"Well,  Mr,  Brown,  please  ask  her  what  her 
name  is,  where  She  came  from,  what  slie  is  i!  > 
ing  here,  how  many  of  my  turkeys  and  chickcr.s 
she  has  eaten,  how  many  of  their  eggs  she  has 
boiled  these  last  four  weeks,  how  many  pillows 
are  stuiTcd  wit"',  my  goose-feathers,  and  bow  j 
many  more  she  intends  making?"  \ 

"Too  many  questions  at  a  tim^"  said  Mr.  » 
Brown,  laughing ;  "  I  will  commence  with  the 
tirst,"  and  asking  it,  he  interpreted  her  answer 
for  his  listeners. 

"She  says  her  name  Is  Babbette,  that  she  ! 
came  to  this  place  loc  kimx  lor  a  cousin.  tl..i:  slie    ,  I 
has  been  here  three  months,  and  lives  in  a  rix>ni    ^  | 
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in  the  village  with  a  lame  gronddaugiiter,  named 
!  Thenese." 

''  I'erhnps  this  is  aU  a  made-up  stor)',*'  ^^'^ 
the  Squire. 

"O,  fatlier,"  interrupted  I'aimy,  ''1  know  it 
is  so,  we  have  seen  the  little  girl  standing  in  her 
door,  leanincj  on  a  crutch  lit-  had  black  eyes, 
a  pale  face,  and  dark,  curly  liair ;  please  ask  her, 
Mr.  Brown,  how  the  Kitie  girl  became  lame." 

*'5lie  srvs/'  said  Mr,  Brown,  "that  she  has 
never  stolen  a  hen  or  egg,  and  does  not  own  a 
fcatlier  in  the  world." 

<*How  do  I  know  if  this  is  trae?"  said  the 
'Squire. 

"  They  do  n't  look  as  if  they  lived  on  poultry, 
and  slept  on  feathers,  either  of  them,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Henry,  the  son. 

"Ask  her,  ])k-asc.  how  the  little  girl  became 
iamc,"  pleaded  Fanny. 

BabiMtte  commenced  her  short  history,  and 
I  all  listcr.ed,  and  thoujjht  they  almost  under- 
stood what  she  was  s.iying,  particularly  after 
Mr.  Drown  tolil  them  about  it ;  she  was  so  ejf- 
cited  and  animated  while  speaking,  1  ut  wlicn 
she  finished,  her  arms  dropped  listlessly  at  her 
sides,  and  Mr.  Brown  repealed  her  story  to  the 
others. 

"She  says  her  name  is  BahheHc — and  that 
j     she  is  sixty  years  old  ;  sl>e  has  had  one  son 

who  was  a  soldier;  he  must  have  been  a  brave, 
j    good-hearted  man,  for  he  always  took  good  care 

of  l  is  widowed  motl»er,  and  sent  her  money  wliilc 

he  lived,  but  he  died  in  a  hospital,  leaving  her 

the  entire  care  of  Kttte  Therese,  who  lost  her 
j    mother  when  very  3'Oang,  and  has  always  lived 

witli  Bal>I)eltc.  When  her  son  died  they  came 
j  to  this  country,  hoping  a  cousin  here  could  as- 
j    sist  them ;  they  have  not  found  bim,  however, 

and  Ilabhetlc  says  slic  i.s  too  ohl  to  do  nny  thing 
I    but  knit  and  pick  up  sticks,  but  no  one  can  un- 
I    derstand  what  she  says,  or  cares  for  her  beau- 
tiful knittnigt  and  this  country  is  much  colder 
I     than  France." 

"How  did  Therese  l>ecome  lame?"  asked 

Fannie  again. 

She  fell  from  the  door  on  a  stone  door-step, 

when  slic  was  two  years  old,  and  has  never 

walked  wiUiout  a  crutch." 
"She  says  she  has  been  ^ii  iJiT;  \\\^  wood  this 

niornini;,  and  Tlicresc  is  waiting  ff)r  1m  r  row." 
;        "  Ask  her,"'  said  the  'Squire,  "  if  she  carried 

away  any  body's  wood  she  pleased  in  her  own 

country." 

"  She  says  there,  on  holidays,  the  noblemen 
i     give  always  something  to  llie  poor." 

"Tell  her,"  said  the  'Squire,  "  when  I  wish  to 
;  be  gcnomns  with  mv  wonrl,  I  prefer  giving  it 
aw.iy  myself,  if  \ou  please. ' 

 \'oL.  XXVIII  — io» 


Mr.  Brown  talked  a  little  to  Babbette,  and 
then  Said:  **SHe  said  that  it  was  wrong,  a  sin 
that  she  would  have  confessed  to  the  priest, 

and  she  meant  you  no  harm." 

"TtU  the  priest,  indeed;"  exclaimed  the 
'Squire,  *<  tiiere 's  Popery  for  you  now !"  j 
"She  wants  to  know  if  .she  can  go  now,  for  ■ 
Therese  is  anxiously  waiting  for  her,"  a.sked 
Mr.  Brown.   "She  says  she  will  never  steal  a 
stick  ag.iin  fi  ./m  tin's  good,  kind  gentleman.'"  j 
"(uiod,  kim!  gentleman,"  rci)eated  tlie  'Squire,  i 
with  a  led  face.    "Tell  her  to  hurry  home,  and  j 
we  '11  soon  see  to  her."  ' 
"  SIic  will  be  frightened  if  you  tell  her  that,"  i 
said  his  wife.  ; 

The  'Squire  walked  to  the  sidclward,  and 
fdled  a  ba.skct  with  apples,  cal.cs,  and  nuts  ;  "I  j 
suppose  lliis  won't  fiiglUen  her,"  he  said,  hand-  i 
I  ing  it  to  Babbetle,  s.iying:  "Be  olT  now,  hurry 
I  home  to  }-o«r  granddanghtcr."   Hewasunpre-  | 
pared  {or  tlie  change  in  Ba!>bel(e's  face,  as  slic  | 
fell  down  at  his  feet,  sobbing  and  crying,  and  i 
striving  to  embrace  his  legs ;  he  felt  very  foolish  I 
.IS  he  twitched  aw.iy  the  tail  of  his  OKlt  when 
she  w.is  kissing  it. 

"Gel  her  out,  Thomas,"  said  the  'Squire,  ab- 
ruptly, "get  lier  out ;  you  got  her  in  very  well, 
why  do  n't  you  get  her  out  ?"  and  Thomas, 
rather  disappointed,  but,  upoti  the  whole,  .sorry 
for  Babbette,  pulled  her  out  almost  as  unccrc- 
j  moniousiy  as  he  had  pushed  her  in,  fastened 
•  the  bundle  of  sticks,  in  some  fashion,  on  her 

ihcud,  and  pointed  to  the  gate,  hurrryiug  to  tell  j 
Hannah  the  result  of  Babbette's  interview  with  | 
,  tiic  'Squire,  while  s!i-  I  n-tened  home,  scarcely 
J  heeding  the  north  wind  that  was  keener  and 
colder  than  before,  and  the  dismal  day,  for  the 
joy  of  her  heart. 

"These  foreigners  have  queer  ways,  Mr. 

(Brown,"  said  the  'Squire. 
"I  think  her  story  was  true,"  said  Mr. 
Brown. 

"Of  course  it  was,  of  cour^f  it  v.p.s,"  k- 
turned  the  'Squire,  "and,  if  my  life  is  spared 
a  few  hours  longer,  I  '11  let  this  French  woman 
and  her  ;:rr.rifV.laughfcr  know  what  Thanksgiv-  ■ 
ing-Day  means  in  this  free  and  glorious  United 
States  of  ours."  j 


A  VEKV  liltlc  girl  said  to  her  mother  one  day, 
^  Mamma,  I  love  you  I"  Hie  mother  did  not 

rcplv,  nil  !  so  .'  he  repealed  her  words.  Still  the 
motlier  made  i)ut  slight  answer,  and  £ila  said 
again  very  earnestly — *' Mamma,  1  do  love  you?" 
"  Hut  why  do  you  tiiink  so,  my  child  ?"  said  the 
mother.  "Because  I  love  to  do  all  1  can  to 
j  please  you." 
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QUEEN  CHRISTINA  AND  THE  GAR- 
DENER'S CHILD. 


o 


NE  fine  Summer-day,  as  Queen  Christina, 
of  Pru>su\,  wns  pnc'i>!j  up  anrl  <l<)wn  the 
bc.tutiUil  walks  in  lier  j>alacc-ganlcn,  enjoying 
the  perromed  air,  and  from  time  to  time  pausing 
to  !i>uk  It  the  lovely  flowers,  o\  listm  to  the 
singing  birds,  she  saw  open  tlie  grass  a  little 
child,  placing  with  the  long  stalks  and  the 
clover-heads.  This  v  . is  tlu  daughter  of  one  of 
the  gardeners,  a  liul :        about  five  years  old. 

The  Queen  approaciied  the  child,  silently 
watched  her  play  for  a  few  moments,  and  finally 
spoke  to  her.  The  child  replied  modestly,  but 
fearlessly,  to  all  the  questions  asked  her.  Slie 
was,  indeed,  a  very  lovely  little  girl.  The  Queen 
was  so  much  pleased  with  her,  that  the  very 
next  day  .she  sent  one  of  her  ladies  to  bring  her 
to  the  palace. 

The  parents  were  quite  astonished ;  but  they 
dressed  the  child  in  her  Sunday-clothes,  and 
gave  Iter  into  the  charge  of  the  Queen's  waiting- 
maid. 

When  the  IltUe  girl  reached  the  palace,  the 

Queen  was  just  abot.Tt  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
She,  however,  gave  orders  tltat  tlie  child  should 
at  once  be  brought  to  her.  Stroking  her  fresh 
rosy  cheeks,  slie  had  her  placed  upon  a  chair  by 
her  side,  whence  she  could  overlook  the  whole 
of  the  glittering  and  abundantly-laden  table. 

The  kind,  good-hcarted  Queen  wanted  tto 
hear  what  the  child  would  s.iy  wlicn  she  saw 
ll»e  costly  gold  and  silver  vesse  ls,  and  all  the 
other  pretty  things  adorning  the  royal  table. 
.Siic  enjoyed,  in  anticipation,  the  delight  of  the 
innocent  girl,  which  .she  presumed  would  bedis- 
pliycd,  in  ordinary  childish  fashion,  by  clapping 
of  hands,  and  joyful,  wondering  exclamations. 

Rut  things  turned  out  very  differently  from 
what  .she  had  expected. 

The  little  one  sat  a  moment  quite  still  and 
solemn.  Tlien  she  cast  her  eyes  over  the  glit- 
tering scene  before  her.  Hul  no  cry  ofastonish- 
nient  followed  this  survey.  On  the  contr.iry, 
the  child  looked  quietly  down  upon  the  table, 
folded  her  tiny  hands,  and,  in  tones,  sweet  and 
childish,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  through- 
out the  whole  dining-hall,  repeated  the  follow- 
ing little  prayer: 

"Cliti  •'s  <1cJr  b'rvnit  and  r'f^htCQHRICW 

ttc  tr>  nil-  .i^jrisr!?  >;u  L'li. 
Crfivviiitii;  me  when  I  shall  j^csH 
Unw.Trd  ihrouKh  tlie  g.iio  ui'  heaven." 

Surely  the  good  old  custom  of  asking  a  bless- 
ing at  table  must  still  have  been  practiced  In 

the  j.!i!i;s  gardener's  house;  or  this  verse  must 


girl.  As  the  food  w.-is  already  placed  ujion  the 
royal  table,  and  eyes  were  turned  upon  her,  the 
child  naturally  thought  they  wished  her  to  say 
the  blessing. 

When  she  had  finished,  no  one  spoke  for 
some  time.  AH  present  were  greatly  surprised. 
It  really  seemed  as  if  God  himself,  through  her 
sweet  lips,  had  spoken  to  tl^is  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  high-born  lords  and  ladies. 


AN  UGLY  CO^IPANION. 


NOBODY  coaM  say  that  Impatience  makes 
]i!l!f  <;!ion%  or  keeps  himself  in  thn  '  :i::k- 
gFOund — nobody  ever  accused  him  of  speaking 
softly.  Did  nU  he  know  how  to  slam  the  doors  ? 
and  could  any  body  fling  things  .ilwwt  with  more 
success  than  Impatience,  when  he  1  :ul  a  mind? 
And  as  to  seeing  the  best  side— he  iiardly  left  a 
best  side  to  see.  Impatience  could  Iviog  a 
cloud  over  every  thing,  and  generally  got  hold 
of  the  thorns  instead  of  the  roses.  Indeed,  his 
bushes  rarely  had  roses  at  all,  for  he  picked  the 
green  buds  rather  than  wait  for  them  to  open, 
and  ate  all  his  fruit  half  ripe.  Impatience  had 
two  tempers ;  in  the  one  he  was  angry  with  every 
thinjs:  to-day.  In  the  other  he  wanted  every  thing 
that  belotit;cd  to  to-morrow,  and  could  n't  wait. 

He  ha<i  a  strange  way,  too,  t»f  misnaming 
things.  It  was  "cruel"  to  make  Grace  le.irn 
her  lesson,  instead  of  playing  all  day — it  was 
''cross"  not  to  give  her  rake  between  brcakf;;st 
and  dinner;  and  a  rainy  Saturday  was  always' 
"provoking."  He  told  her  "to-morrow"  was 
"an  age"oiT;  he  made  her  think  to-day  not 
worth  tl'.e  I'.aving.  He  m.nde  the  time  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  come  too  early,  and  the  time 
to  go  to  bed  come  too  soon.  It  was  a.  ^bore" 
to  go  to  school,  and  it  was  "wearisome"  to  stay 
at  home.  He  sent  in  playmates  at  the  wrong 
time,  or  left  her  alone  too  long  to  grow  ttred  of 
her  own  company. 

Impatience  always  gave  selfish  counsel.  How 
could  Grace  Isnish  her  doll's  dres.s,  if  she  had 
to  play  with  the  baby,  or  ran  up-stairs  to  get 
her  sister's  thimijlc'  And  when  she  had  sliarj  .- 
ened  iier  pencil  for  herself,  of  course  she  did 
not  want  to  lend  it — just'to  have  the  point  worn 
ofT  .again.  And  then  the  dinner  bell  must  riog 
just  when  she  was  in  the  midst  of  ar^  interest- 
ing book — and  it  was  so  tiresome  to  run  ail  the 
way  up-statrs  to  brush  her  hair  before  she  went  • 
to  the  table!  And  if  r^irner  were  delayed  a 
little  too  long,  no  interesting  book  coiUd  keep 
Impatience  quiet  then.   What  he  liked  was  any 


tiling  l.iut  what  he  had — what  he  wanted  wa* 
have  been  part  of  the  daily  prayer  of  the  little  i  any  thing  but  what  he  could  get 
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JHE  j^AMILY  piRCLE. 


The  Ciiakm  of  Manner.— No  one  can  be  insens- 

ililc  to  llic  clainiA  of  graceful  postiiie,  in  <vcment, 
and  costume.  But  the  charm  ot  nunuer  lies  (ieepcr 
than  these.  It  is  no  outeide  varnish.  It  si>riiigs 
fix>m  real  f;"''<''"-"ss  of  lic.irl,  fiom  a  life  liiil  with 
Chrijit  in  God.  It  is  Christian  charity  clothing  itself 
spontaneoiMly  in  fitting  external  ex|>ression.  It  gives 
Ijc.iuly  li>  tilt  phiiiicst  f.ice,  it  tc.icljc-i  winning  words 
and  WAyi  to  the  moat  ij^nuranu  'I'hcrc  Uvea  at  this 
moment,  in  the  town  of  New  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
in  .1  small  unpnintcci  house  by  the  roadsiJc,  sonic  two 
miles  frum  tlie  village,  a  poor  woman  by  the  name  of 
Chloe  Lankton,  bedridden  with  an  incurable  disease. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  she  has  lain  in  tliat  hnm- 
ble  apartment,' unable  to  rise  to  be  removed,  the  ikul>- 
ject  of  contmual  bodily  pain,  at  times  of  auch  excni- 
ciaihi.::  pain  as  to  ninl.c  her  ci'ntinuicl  life  almcrst  a 
continued  miracle  Mcr  facltgr,  her  muiiicr,  and  her 
four  sisters  have  successively  died  beft>re  her  eyes, 
nr.M  h'.-cn  cunicd  out  to  their  h-v\-^  liiur.e.  She  has 
h<cn  fut  many  years  left  alone  in  the  world,  with  no 
means  of  support  but  that  which  unsolicited  charity 
ha-<  .sent  Iilt,  and  with  no  stati-d  com]>ani<in:dii[)  hut 
ttiat  of  a  common  hired  domestic.  Vet  the  grace  of 
God  has  so  wrought  in  the  heart  of  that  lone  v-oman 
tiat  her  f.tvc  is  baid  to  hcanj  witti  anodic  swcclncss, 
aitd  all  who  go  to  bcc  her  ojmc  away  charmed,  a.s  if 
they  had  been  to  visit  the  abode  of  a  princess.  Young 
people  for  miles  aromul  vi<it  her,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
cou)|>a^iun,  hut  for  the  pleasure  they  fatd  in  iter  cum. 
panionship.  The  very  children  troop  to  her  abode 
to  siliiw  Iier  a'l  thoir  I.-.tLst  Measures  ;  and  no  new 
dic.vs,  or  doll,  or  knilo,  or  kite  h  tSiuught  quite  am- 
plfte  till  it  has  had  the  approval  of  their  tiearest  con- 
r.t  and  fiiciul.  Whnt  lias  i:;iven  tlifs  lone  invalid 
6i:vh  power  to  captivr.:c  and  charm  bt'tli  old  and 
yotmg  ?  Nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 
worl;in'»  in  hr^r  licavenly  s\\'e<-lnc^  '  <  f  rlmaclcr,  that 
ir.i.U  a  n.uui  a!  expression  in  ail  lovt-iy  and  beautiful 
Wav:-. 

li.  *li<'n,  voii  would  have  lrn?y  qofd  nianncis,  in 
thi  ir  wry  hijilust  lyiK-,  seek  fit-',  of  a!l  *;o,Hiiicss  and 
purity  of  heart,  lie  fillid  with  a  k'r.d  and  lovi-i;,' 
spirit.  l);v,il;  huiH'lyfif  that  i:!inrit\'  whiLh  d  .'th  tiot 
btliavc  it-:'o!r  u:i -ccndv,  and  which  scxhttii  not  iicr 
own,  which  riiVoicth  1 -ii^  and  is^  hind,  (■.•ml  man- 
11'- IS  ate  iiulv  the  natural  cxjucssion  of  ur-(  Irish  be- 
ne. ukM.c.  If  these  be  wanting  they  arc  a  clicat  and 
a  sham.   But  having  this,  you  will  not  count  the 


]  slightest  article  of  dress,  the  most  inconsiderable 
I  movement  of  the  limlis  or  the  person,  the  most  trifling 
I  word  on  the  most  ordinary  occasion,  as  beneath  your 
care  and  study,  if  therel^y  you  can  add  in  any  ilegrcc 
'  to  the  happiness  of  any  human  being.— Miri. 

How  SlIR  Dtt>  It. — .\  yoittig  mother,  surr'>(mdcd 
by  a  group  of  rtstUss,  imjiaticnt  spirits,  was  once  the 
theme  of  admiring  remark  in  tiie  circle  of  her  ac- 
qnaintanoe,  on  account  of  her  wonderful  calmness 
and  ]iaticncc.  "How  Mr.s.  Gale  can  get  .nlong  with 
her  five  noisy  boys,  and  her  husband  ahva]-s  absent, 
and  yet  never  seem  put  out  or  worried,  passes  my 
com]irchension,'' SL\i!l  one  of  her  nearest  nei^^hbois, 

"  lJucs  she  govern  them     was  the  reply. 

**  Govern  them  ?  No !  she  has  n't  the  slightest  fiic- 
nity  for  that,  ami  l;i  >iik-s,  they  .Trc  all  nnconinionly 
Strong-minded,  while  she  ia  nalntaily  timid  atid  yield- 
ing. Her  authority  would  have  little  weight  with 
them,  I  f  nicy," 

"  How  d<.K:s  »hc  manage  them?" 

**  That  1  can  not  tcU  yoti.  She  docs  n*t  seem  to  try 
to  ru'e  tVcni  tri:  'i.  I'.iit  they  all  h>\c  her,  and  ap- 
jH'ar  sorry  to  grieve  her  ;  and  ihungh  they  arc  tuU  of 
spirit  and  naturally  turbulent,  she  keeps  them  from 
any  sciious  outbreaks.  I  confess  Z  dtfn*t  under- 
stand it." 

Possibly  had  Afrs.  Gale's  neighbors  pnt  the  same 

queries  to  her  i  hildreii,  the  my.stciy  had  Ijten  sohed. 

'*  Manmia,"  .viid  litilc  Edwin  oiic  morning — ^ihc 
youngest  and  the  brightest  of  the  busy  grou|^"  mam* 

[  ni.i,  I  a'lit  ;>1'-  r]i  ;,!vv,ivs  wlicn  you  conic  t'<l)td,  though 
j  I  keep  !v.y  shut  aixl  lie  still.    ^Vhat  du  yo'i 

i  wlns])cr  so  lonj;  in  your  dressing-room  for?  And 

I  who  is  thv  iv  n  i;h  V'-ui I  |;i)t  np 


djor,  but  I  c< 


;i:.t  n*^.;ht  and 
U!  n't  sec  at'.v 


pce])e<!  hii.iun.i 
b.-.d'v." 

Hi-,  mother  told  her  boy  of  the  iii..^l.t;v  errand  to 
the  niercy  se.ir,  and  he  rci>catcd  the  story  to  his 
brothers. 

"  I  c<<iild  have  told  you  myself,"  was  [lie  reply  of 
Janiic,  the  oldest  of  the' boys.  "Mother  prays  just 
-  ,  ni(»rni;i'.;  Iv  f  ^rc  we  are  up;  I  fount!  her  do- 
iiif;  it.  .\nd  sumctimcs,  when  \\c  get  very  wild  and 
out  uf  sorts,  you  know  she  slips  av\ay  for  a  few  tnin- 
MtCS  and  pra\s  .n^:;ain.  I  followetl  he  r  softly  once  or 
twice  to  «cc  what  she  went  up  stairs  for ;  that 's  how 
I  came  to  know  about  it." 

"  She 's  a  dear,  good  mother,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
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trouble  her  any  nimc,"  solihtd  out  tlic  second  sou — 
usually  inor«  wilHul  and  pnssionatc  than  the  rc~:t. 
And  to  this  statement  and  ])itr[io.-.c  they  all  p.ivc  a 
;cart'iil  and  ready  assent.  It  is  \\\<\  ))ivf''iul<-(i  tli.it 
tlicir  promise  of  amendment  was  strictly  kept}  but 
their  mother  had  gained  anewho'.d  ii;>oti  ihetr  hearts, 
and  they  l<:arncd  la  waich  lor  tlic;  s\v<:ct  aii<l  pcucLl'iil 

ctiuntcnanoe  which  she  brought  from  the  place  of 
prayer. 

ImProVS  the  Evknincs. — With  the  retnm  of  t!ic 
Iciigtl'.encd,  and  pleasant,  anri  cool  evenings,  cymci; 
the  query  to  all,  how  shall  we  best  impi  >vc  thctn.^ 
There  are  a  thoinand  pleasant  ways  of  >-iuiuiii>g  a 
I'.illnr  Winter  cvc;iing  within  tlic  rc.ich  of  those  who 
have  cummand  of  their  own  time;  and  prominent 
among:  these  is  indulgence  in  literary  pursuits.  How 
few,  cotnpar.itivcly,  of  tlie  Vouni;  pi-oplc  <,»f  the  pres- 
ent day  appreciate,  as  they  should,  the  inestimable 
privileges  they  enjoy  ?  Surrounded,  as  are  the  young 
>A  large  ciiie^,  with  all  the  oppottunities  iicics.sary 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  appears  to  imprwe  these  golden  chances, 
t  >(  casionally,  it  is  true,  we  meet  with  a  yoiinj;  ni.i:)  or 
a  young  woman  who  iirmiy  grasps  the  idea  th.t*. 
"knowledge  is  power,"  but  these,  unfortunately,  arc 
the  c>;i  c[)tior.s,  not  tiic  rule. 

i'iitiusands  of  young  men,  who  have  comfurtable 
homes— whose  patrenis  are  willing  to  supply  thcin 

wi:!i  hooks  aiul  papeI^ — instead  of  availiii^;  tlicni- 
Aelvcii  of  these  aUvanla^c^,  s|)cnd  their  lung  I'ail  and 
Winter  evenings  either  in  idle  toimgtng  aroimd  cor- 
ners, or  in  Company  wit!)  (tivt>tons  assot.-'ntes,  male  or 
female.  Tliui,  Winter  after  Winter  pabscs  away, 
each  one  bringing  tli«m  nearer  to  the  age  of  man- 
lio.i !,  but  not  lilting  liicm  for  th.e  proper  discliatcjc 
uf  the  duties  lUat  a  full  manhood  requircit.  I'hcy 
enter  u|>on  the  busy  stage  of  life  with  none  of  those 
>:iU:;4uards  winch  a  ciiiii\aie(l  intclictt  throws  around 
itii  pu^:.cxsor.  Titey  start  out  laburtng  under  a  thou- 
sand disail vantages  and  conlhmted  by  fnnsinenible 

<ili-'aclcs,  which  disa[)[icar  like  shadows  l.^fore  a 
wci!-infor,med  niir.d.  'I'lic  fact  that  they  do  not  con- 
template adopting  a  profcsMonal  career  docs  not  in 
;:iiy  dvrr:-  i  Ileve  them  from  the  Cl-..;ij;e  of  "  ' 'r.;; 
111. tine  I'j  ilituiselvcs,  their  fciend-.  aiul  their  ciuntry, 
w  hile  thus  frittering  away  the  prcLi<nrs  h  >  of  their 
li'.cs  in  idle  indiiTcrcncc,  and  too  frequently  in  coni- 
p.r.iy  of  those  \\hose  associatioti  is  con;.iinination. 
lltjw  many  t)f  them  will  resolve  to  "turn  over  a  new 
kat  "  ar.d  improve  the  long  evenings  of  the  Fail  ami 
Winter? 

])l>tNEtt  AS  AN  Editcator. — ^You  will  find  that  a 

prcat  deal  of  character  is  imjjarted  and  received  at 
tiie  table.  Parents  often  forget  this ;  and,  thcrctvrc, 
instead  of  swallowing  your  food  in  sullen  silence,  in- 
stead of  brooding  over  your  business,  instead  nt  se- 
verely talking  about  others,  let  the  conversation  be 
genial,  kind,  social,  and  cheering.  Do  n't  bring  disa- 
};rei:.d-Ii:  things  to  the  tabic  in  your  conversation  any 
mure  than  you  would  in  your  dishes.  For  this  rea- 
son,  too,  the  more  good  companj  yoa  have  at  yotir 
table  the  better  for  your  children.  Every  conversa' 


iion  with  company  at  your  tabic  is  an  educator  of  the 
f.itnily.  Hence  the  intelligence  and  refinement,  and 
t)ie  appropriate  behavior  of  the  family  which  is  given 
to  hospitality.  Never  feel  that  intelligcntvisitOIS  can 
be  any  thing  but  a  blessing  to  you  and  yours.  IIuw 
few  have  fully  gotten  hold  of  the  fiict  that  company 
I  and  convcr<<atioii  at  the  table  ITt  HO  SduiD  pait  of 
education! — Dr^  Tcdd. 

Il.L->f.\NNr.K!  IJ  CUIl.IiRF.X. — IIo;n;  ! r :  M  inj;  in  r>\:X 

country  must  be  dchdent  in  some  important  particu- 
lars, if  we  can  rely  on  the  aniform  opinions  of  trav* 

t  iers  frtMjj  the  Old  World.  Our  public  schools  and 
Sund.iy  schools  do  not  supply  the  dchdcncy,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  greatness  of  the  evils  experienced 
may  lead  to  cfticicnt  measures  for  their  correction. 
An  i:yiglish  iady  speaks  in  a  very  disparaging  style 
of  the  manners  and  training  of  American  duldren : 

"  Sadness  fills  the  mind  to  see  how  early  infantile 
playfulness  and  grace  ate  froat-bitlen,  and  wiilicr 
even  before  budding.  The  passion  for  jewelry  is  in- 
siilled  in  theci.nilc.  It  is  distressing  to  see  tuushn^* 
with  rings  and  bracelets,  and  so  on  upward  throu^it 
all  the  gradations  of  age.  It  b  especially  American, 
and  wc  must  c  tViii  fashion  is  borrowed  iVom 

tlic  Indiatis.  1  iicii,  .i^.iia,  before  they  can  Sf-cil  or 
read  tluenily,  tliey  '  poik,'  and  arc  put  iwldly  through 
the  tlcl'orniing  nianipidation  of  th.-  ('.inrin<;-m.i^:er, 
as  if  the  dancing-master  could  give  thctn  that  ge;u!:nc 
graceful  deportment  whicir  liic  French  call  Umu. 
Their  little  embrA'O  niituls  and  hearts  are  alrcadv 
))o:.>oncd  with  coquetry  and  If>vc  of  show.  1  hey 
h.^\e  AMiur,  and  receive  calls,  Itanqucts,  m.ilsc  ap- 
pohiinicnts  ;  rivalry  and  envy  in  their  tigiicst  shape 
e.irly  lake  possession  of  their  souls, 

"  For  years  I  have  observed  this  diaease  all  over 
the  country,  in  dties  where  I  have  seen  .society. 
Above  all,  it  is  ]\iinAil  to  one's  feeling  at  tire  hotels 
and  watering  places.  When  I  sec  here,  in  the  even- 
in-^s,  ia  the  parlors^  rolls  of  these  little  dolls  and 
flips,  dressed,  ribboned,  jeweled,  fanning  themscUcs 
monkcy-Iike,  in  imitation  of  tlic  cider  part  of  society, 
I  feel  an  almost  irresistible  itching  in  the  fingers  to 
pinch  their  mammas.  Nurseries  seem  not  to  enst  in 

Ameiica.  In  this  res|>ect  the  manner  of  brintir^  up 
children  is  far  snperior  ail  over  the  continent  oi  l.u- 
ro)>e.  There  children  are  kept  children  as  lon^  as 
|Mj«(sible,  and  all  care  of  parents  and  faniilics  m  I  c- 
stowed  to  watch  over  the  tender  blossoms,  and  pre* 
serve  them  from  the  heating,  unwholesome  ittituencc 
of  parties  atul  motley  company.  It  was  .so  once  hi^c- 
wise  in  Fngland,  and  the  bad  example  given  by  tl>e 
reigning  Ouccn,  who,  in  over  fondness  for  her  na* 
mcrous  progeny,  orij^inatcd,  or  at  least  made  fashion- 
able, these  juvenile  parties,  in  which  children,  tully 
equipped  in  all  the  freaks  and  od<lities  of  grown-^up 

person*,  rc]'rescnled  willitrc<l  (Iw.iifs.  One  thiiij;  is 
certain,  that  no  such  bcjcwcled,  ailecled,  distorted 
creatures  as  are  to  be  met  in  America,  in  streets, 
public  and  jirivale  jiariors,  at  juvenile  and  grown-vn 
parlies,  arc  the  'hitie  diildrcn'  called  to  iiimseli 
by  the  Immortal  Teacher  of  simplicity,  love^  and  sin- 
ceri^." 
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A  MuKVi;  TO  PiKTY. — How  can  we,  who  have 
sainted  fricncb,  continue  to  live  iu  an  uuregenerate 
and  sinful  state  ?  We  have  heard  of  one  who  de- 

chired  that  nutlunt;  troulilcti  him  more,  in  his  sinful 
state,  tiian  the  thouj^ht  his  mother  in  heaven.  He 
feared       she  knew  of  it ;  and  he  also  dreaded  an 

eternal  separation  from  her.  Do  we  iKiicve  that  our 
separation  from  our  friends  will  be  an  eternal  one, 
unless  we  repent  and  become  piotia?  Can  we  be 

content  (inc  moment  longer  in  sin,  when  we  lirmly 
believe  that,  i>huuUI  wc  die  in  our  present  condition, 
the  look  whkh  we  cast  upon  the  laoe  of  our  dear 

friend  before  the  Cfif'in  I'  l  was  closed,  was  the  last 
look  forever  ?  that  those  eyes,  that  countenance,  shall 
heam  on  us  no  more  }  that  where  he  is  we  can  never 
come  ?  Who  can  endure  this  searching  thought,  and 
continue  to  ^in  on  earth,  while  his  bosom  friend  is 
sinninc;  in  licavcn  ?  Alas  !  thatSUCh  in&tuation should 
be  found  on  earth.  Yet  there  arc  many  'vlio  have 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  husliand:;,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren in  hca>.Ln  .vhom  they  will  never  sec  !  ISut  is  it 
UTt  stranr;e  that  this  should  be  so,  in  spite  of  this 
touching  motive  to  piety  ?  Is  it  not  strange  mad- 
ness? 

"  Who  would  not  slrive  l«  wm  a  IiMtmi 
Where  aU  w«  low  ihall  Ihw  a^iin  *" 

!  L^r.i  '  i:-:y  designs  that  the  death  of  our  friends, 
and  our  desire  to  meet  them  as.iin,  should  lead  us 
to  piety.  "  Xo  one  dicth  to  himsclC"  Their  death, 
as  well  as  their  life,  is  in  this  way  to  be  of  real  service 
to  us. 

There  are  none  on  earth  so  near  to  us  as  our 
diildren.  Vet  there  arc  no  liere.avenKnts  that  OOCur 
more  frequently  than  tlicsc.  Half  the  huinau  race 
die  in  infancy — all  giavcyards  have  more  sniall  j;raves 
that!  large  ones.  There  are  few  parents,  therefore, 
that  have  not  wept  at  little  graves— few  that  have  not 
infants  in  heaven.  How  tenderly  they  plead,  that 
since  they  can  nut  return,  we  shouid  prepare  to  come 
to  them!  Reader,  have  yon  a  little  \vhitc-rol>cd 
warbler  in  the  celestial  dioir  ?  Are  you  content  to 
see  his  face  no  more  forever?  If  yoa  die  in  your 
present  state,  where  your  child  is  you  can  never  come. 

"Tlicic  Iioly  Rntcs  forever  bar 
PiiMulioii,  sin,  .lilt!  4li.imc ; 
An4  none  will  ever  ewer  th«r« 
But  Mlowen  of  the  Lamb." 

The  stroke  of  death  which  has  separated  you,  has 
separated  you  forever,  except  you  l>ecome  a  Christian. 

Decide  at  once  for  Christ  and  heaven,  and  for  an 
eternal  reunion  with  your  sainted  child.  What  you 
do^  do  quickly.  Eternity  is  draning  nigh. 

TkoiMir.K. — "Trouble"  1  t  i mr  -  a  m  irvelous  mor- 
tificr  of  pride,  and  v.n  '  ftV.  um'i  restrainer  of  self-will. 
The  temper  is  mellowed  and  the  feelings  refined.  It 


needs  repeated  strokes  of  the  hammer  to  break  the 
rock  in  pieces ;  and  so  it  sometimes  requires  rei^eaied 
strokes  of  anpJsh  to  break  our  hearts  In  pieces,  and 

make  lininlili.r  and  wiser  men.  .And  as  the  lon;;er 
you  keep  the  canary  bird  in  a  darkened  ca^e  tl.c 
sweeter  it  will  sing,  so  the  more  severe  the  discipline 
nf  the  p  'Oil  man's  experience,  the  sweeter  the  sonps 
of  his  spiritual  life.  Tlic  gold  that  is  rctined  in  the 
hottest  furnace  conies  out  the  brightest,  and  the 
char.icter  molded  by  intense  heat  will  exhibit  the 
most  wondrous  excellencies. 

God*s  children  aie  like  stars,  that  shine  brightest 
in  the  darkest  night ;  like  t'trches,  that  are  the  better 
for  beating ;  like  gr.ipes,  that  come  not  to  the  proof 
till  they  come  to  the  press;  like  trees,  that  drive 
down  their  roots  f.irthcr,  ?.n'\  L;rTi'>  the  earth  tighter, 
by  reason  of  the  .vtonn  ;  like  vi.ses,  (hat  grow  the 
liettcr  for  bleeding  ;  likegolfi,  that  looks  tiiL  l  i  it'.htcr 
for  scouring  ;  like  glow-worms,  that  shine  best  in  ll;c 
ilatk  ;  like  juniper,  that  smells  sweetest  in  tlie  fnc  ; 
like  the  pomander,  which  becomes  more  fi'agr.mt  fi  r 
cli.afing  ;  like  the  palm-trcc,  which  proves  the  l>cttcr 
for  preserving ;  like  the  camomile,  which  spreads  the 
ittore  as  you  tread  upon  it. 

"There  i«  a  flower,  when  tr;iinplad  di^ 

Dotli  t'lill  more  richl;  blooru, 
AtA  even  to  iu  biucKat  tot 

Gives  Ibvlh  ilt  tweel  peiAime, 
Tht  nut  Ihal 't  cmehed  wA  almtTcrcd, 

Dolh  on  the  breeie  bt-sii>w 
A  ftirar  Meat,  that  Ainlier  six*. 

Even  Ibr  tlw  cniel  Mow." 

Christiak  CitKEftPtrtKios.— Alluding  to  the  im- 
pression that  many  get  that  relii^ion  is  nothii^  if  not 
long  faces,  the  United  J'resi>ySerian  remarks : 

Let  men  be  taught  to  know  that  there  Is  as  macH 

religion  in  the  ^niid,  robust,  rejoicing,  enthusi.istic 
singing  of  God's  praise,  ;is  in  the  sed.\te  and  doleful 
style  that  b  usually  styled  the  most  devottonal.  Let 
them  know  tlir>t  the  earnest  prayer  need  ywX  In;  a 
drawling  jeremi.id.  I^t  them  feci  that  good  Gospel 
preacbbig  may  be  in  a  sprightly  delivery  of  pleasant 
truths,  niorc  than  in  a  v.-hin-nr:  rf-ritniinn  of  inanities. 
Let  thciH  believe  th.il  Chi  L-:i.iui;y  is  a  live  thing — 
that  it  is  in  spipathy  with  the  active,  rejoicing  spirit 
of  our  hum.anity'and  it  will  be  better  commended  to 
their  acceptance. 

Seriousness  ought  alwa3'S  tocfaaracteri/e  the  Chris- 
tian. But  seriousness  does  not  consist  in  siilkiiness, 
moroseness,  or  even  in  the  sobriety  that  drives  away 
smiles,  and  the  t.nste  for  rational  pleasures.  He  is 
most  serious  who  best  brings  an  earnest,  beaklr , 
rejoicing  nature  to  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
Men  ire  in iist  bcautit'ully  scrious  when  truthful  smiles 
arc  playing  on  their  lips,  and  when  their  whole 
countenances  .ire  lighted  up  with  a  benignant  joy. 
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It  ought^  therefore,  to  be  the  effort  of  professing 
Christians  to  pass  through  the  world  so  happily  as  to 
light  it  U|)  and  (ill  it  with  joy.  They  ought  to  sing  in 
the  midkt  of  judgments,  and  to  sing  loudly,  and 
cheerily,  and  constantly  amid  their  marvelous  l)€ncfil.s. 
Wc  pass  to  a  kingdom  out  of  sadne&s  and  sorrow, 
where  there  will  be  no  sadness  or  sighing.  Passing 
to  tliat  place,  let  us  cultivate  the  spirit  that  is  to 
di;»linguish  us  when  wc  arrive  there,  aiul  i>l>ow  that 
we  do  really  begin  our  lieaveii  on  tlie  earth. 

TiiK  Mi  k«  v-Se.\t. — ^The  throtic  of  grace  and  the 
mercy-seat  are  terms  in  very  frequent  use  among 
prayctful  Christians.  Their  significatum  ia  nearly 
synonymous.  They  both  refer  to  the  cover  of  the 
I  ark  of  the  covenant  bdbre  which  the  Jewish  high- 
priest,  with  sulcron  ceremonial,  appeared  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement  Bearing  in  hit  hand  the  golden 
bowl  in  which  had  been  caught  the  streaming  blood 
of  the  slain  lamb,  the  high'priest  entered  the  holy  of 
holies  and  sprinkled  the  Uood  before  and  upon  the 
ark,  and  nrndc  siipijtication  for  the  mercy  and  forgiv- 
ing grace  of  God. 

Under  the  Mosuc  dispensation  the  high-priest 
alone  could  enter  the  sacred  i>Iacc  and  approach  the 
mercy-seat;  but  now,  since  Jesus,  the  great  bigh- 
pricst  of  our  profi»>ion,  lias  entered  the  heavens  and 
removed  the  vail,  the  trembling  soul  may  venture 
into  the  j^rcscncc  of  God.  Whatever  complaints  the 
humble  though  unworilty  suppliant  has  to  malce  may 
with  confidence  be  poured  forth  into  the  car  of  the 
divine  Savior;  whatever  desires  burden  the  heart 
may  be  all  made  Icrtown  to  him  whose  pity  for  all  his 
children  is  as  boundless  as  his  I  '.  e.  At  the  blessed 
mercy-scat  relief  may  be  found  wiicn  the  worn  spirit 
is  ]>erplexed  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  life's  petty 
annoyances,  ovcrwiielmcd  with  Hoods  of  sorrow. 

When  there  \%  no  human  ear  willing  to  listen  to 
our  experience  of  trials  and  temptations,  when  sym- 
pathy lail<,  nv-K  11  III)  fiiciKn'.-  hand  grasps  ours  in 
cheering  fellowship,  when  disappointments,  weakness, 
and  pain  are  our  portion,  then  what  a  precious  refugie 
la  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace. 

"  It  is  ih«  ^ara  where  Jeuit  thcdt 
Hwailof^adiMWMaiir  heads; 
A  plwe  thap  all  boMds*  more  «ra«t. 
It  it  the  blood^boi^ht  meicy-Mat.'* 

A  Star  Hidden  by  a  Thrbaix— David  Ritten- 

house,  of  Pennsylvania,  w.is  ;i  great  astrrnK.im ; .  lie 
was  skillful  in  measuring  the  sizes  of  planets,  aitd 
determining  (he  position  of  the  stars.  But  he  found 
thit  such  was  the  distance  of  the  stars,  a  silk  thread 
stretched  across  tlie  glass  of  his  telescope  would 
entirely  cover  a  star;  and.  moreover,  that  a  sitic 
liber,  however  small,  plact  l  n  the  same  glass, 
would  cover  so  much  of  the  heavens  that  the  star,  if 
a  small  one  and  near  the  pole,  would  remain  obscured 
I  behind  that  silk  fiber  several  seconds.  Thus  a  silk 
iiber  appeared  to  be  larger  in  diameter  than  a  star. 

You  know  that  every  star  is  a  heavenly  world,  a 
world  of  li'^ht,  a  sun  shining  upon  Other  WOllds  aa 
our  sun  shines  upon  this  world. 

I      Onr  ami »  886,o(»  miles  in  diameter,  and  yet,  seen 


from  a  distant  star,  our  sun  could  be  covered,  ob- 
scured, hidden  !>chind  tlic  thread  that  waa  near  the 
eye,  although  in  .i  tca'<.:o|-)e.  > 

Just     WC  h.iw  s<ni  >f>!r.e  who  never  could  Ixihold 
the  heavenly  world.  They  always  complained  of  dim- 
ness of  vision,  dullness  of  comprehension,  whcu  tLcy  j 
looked  in  the  heavenly  dircciiotL    You  might  Strive 
to  comfort  them  in  afliiction,  or  jwerty,  or  distress; 
but  no,  they  could  not  see  Jesus  as  the  Sun  of  Right-  | 
eousness.    V'ou  might  direct  their  eyes  to  the  star 
of  Bethlehem  through  tlie  telescope  of  tailh  and  holy 
confidence,  but  alas !  there  is  a  secret  thread,  a  fila-  | 
ment,  a  silken  fiber  which,  holding  tbem  in  subser-  | 
viency  to  the  world,  in  some  way  obscures  the  light,  ' 
and  Jesus,  the  star  of  hope,  is  eclipsed,  ajid  their 
hope  darkened.    There  are  times  when  a  very  mutU  ■ 
self-gratification,  a  very  little  love  of  plcisure,  a  very  ] 
small  thread,  nay  hide  the  I'glit.    lo  some  sinners 
Jesos,  as  Savior,  appears  very  far  off;  but  far  as 
he  may  appear,  he  certainly  can  be,  and  shall  be  seen 
where  the  heart  lets  nothing,  nothing  Intervene. 

Inward  Light. — Our  Heavenly  1-athcr  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  communicate  his  will  to  man  by  a  j 

voii  c  !hnt  speaks  within,  an<l  which  will  ever  direct 
us  in  the  way  of  holiness.  .As  U>ng  as  his  rc(_o:iciicd  : 
children  obey  that  vniic.  and  lead  a  life  of  ri};hie<>us- 
ness,  so  long  arc  tht\  ilio  lIuMilli  uf  lii^Lt,  And  en- 
joy a  free  communion  wuu  hiiu  ia  v.  huiu  ilicic  is  no  . 
darkness.  I'ul  no  sooner  do  they  disol>ey  the  divine 
ntoniti>r  and  follow  the  devices  of  their  own  hearts,  I 
than  their  communion  with  God  is  interrupted.  Even 
an  angry  feeling  or  a  polluting  thought  will  hinder 
the  breathing  of  the  soul  toward  the  eternal  source 
of  peace  and  purity.  The  spiritual  man  is  gifted  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  Christ — i  Cor.  ii,  i6 — 
and  just  in  the  degree  in  which  he  is  conformed  to  it 
in  his  own  disposition  and  oonduct  is  be  capable  of 
communing  with  Cod  in  that  pure  love  wbkh  sin 
alone  can  separate.  ! 

The  I,ovi:i)  Fachs. —  Happy  thoughts  come  steal- 
ing upon  us  as  we  look  upon  the  faces  of  thove  we 
Iwed  in  other  days,  those  we  have  been  sc]  .>r,i-.cd 
from  for  y  tr-,  and  v.bo  return  ag.iin  wi;!i  all  ;lic 
changes  of  tiii.c  a>al  iliuught  u|>on  their  brows.  T:ie 
joyous  feelings  (hat  arise  on  meeting  with  old  and 
faniili.ir  faces,  cordial  shaking  of  hands,  .-.nd  Xhc 
hearty  congratulations  that  follow — who  dues  not 
:  remember  them .'    But  when  those  wc  love  and 
I  cherish  leave  us  forever,  w  hen  their  spirits  pass  awsf 
I  iVom  earth  to  heaven,  who  would  not  give  all  on 
I  earth  for  a  picture,  even  a  faint  resemblanci. ,  of  their 
features,  ever  so  animated  and  beautiful !  Hew  ni.iny 
bright  eyes  grow  dim,  how  many  cheeks  grow  p-.c, 
how  many  lovely  forms  fade  away  into  the  tonih, 
leaving  not  a  slmdow  of  their  loveliness  behind  ! 

I.lcllT  AND  ShadF- — The  goliismith,  in  setlin;;  a 
diamond,  places  in  the  c^ipsule  a  dark  leal',  and  tnis 
gives  beauty  and  brilliancy  to  t'u:  y.  W'A  :  so  tSic  d.nk 
leaves  placed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  book  of  otir 
earthly  liistory  give  glory,  brighlucis,  md  |;icuous-  ^ 
ness  to  the  higher  life  above.  j 
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PONTEMPORAR: 

j  Thb  Life  of  G£OKCk  SruriiE-NsoN  and  of  kis 
j      SON  Robert  Stephenson.   By  Samuel  SmJler. 

Amhor  of  "  Sii/-/n  i/>r  "  The  Husuenou;'  etc.  Scv. 

j  501.   ^j.  Naa  York  i  Harper  ^  Brot.  Cin- 

atmaHt  Rcbert  C&itrke  dr*  Ov 

1  This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  Life  of  George 
Sicphcrtson  and  his  son  Kuber^  issued  some  ten 

[  J  t  ars  ago,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  history  of  the  Rail- 
way and  the  Locomotive  in  its  earlier  stages.  A 
memoir  of  Richard  Treviihick  is  also  included,  which 
will  probably  be  found  more  complete  than  any  notice 

!     wliicli  has  yet  ajjpearcd  of  that  distinguished  niechan- 
iciil  engineer.    The  worlc  is  abundantly  iliustratcd 
with  portnuts  and  specimens  of  diflerent  kinds  of 
Irx  omotivcs  and  scenes  of  great  Railway  enterprises, 
bridges,  deep-cuts,  etc  The  volume  is  %  most  inter- 
esting resume  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  rail- 
way system,  exliihiting  Iiy  what  moral  and  material 
agencies  its  founders  were  enabled  to  carry  their  ideas  1 
into  effect,  and  to  work  out  results  which  even  then  ! 
were  of  a  remarkable  character,  tliough  thcy  have  | 
since  become  so  much  more  extraordinary.    The  ; 
successive  editions  of  the  boolc  luve  been  received 
with  great  favor,  and  the  present  edition  has  been 
prefaced  with  careful  amendment  and  revision  to 
make  it  of  permanent  interest  It  is  as  readable  as 
a  romance. 

THK  Invasion  of  tiik  Ckimi"a;  l!s  Origin,  anJ an 
Acii'tint  if  its  Progress  dowH  to  Uu  Death  0/  Lord 

By  Alexander  William  A'iuglake. 
II.    ximo.   Pp.  632.   $2.    Xao  York:  Harper 
<5^'  Bros.    CiiuintuUi :  Pobul  Clarke  &'  Co. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  minute  ihorotighncss  of 
Mr.  Kinglake's  narrative.   Me  seems  absolutely  to 
exhaust  the  subject,  so  far  as  he  goes.    Not  that  he 
states  every  thing  pertaining  to  it.    That,  in  the  na- 
1     turc  of  things,  would  lie  impossible.    But  he  seems 
I     to  have  examined  every  thing  pertaining  to  it,  so  that 
I    what  he  does  stale  rests  upon  solid  rock.    The  nar- 
rative is  accomp.inicd  with  numerons  plans  and 
j    maps,  which  render  the  military  movements  easily 
I    intelligible.   The  author  does  not  propose  to  narr.itc 
^     tlic  whdie  cause  of  the  war,  but  only  to  give  the  story  ! 
down  to  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan.   He  is  in  fact  the 
literary  executor  of  that  dUtingtirshed  commander.  ■ 
Volume  I,  after  an  introduction,  giving  an  account  of  | 
the  origin  of  the  war,  is  taken  up  with  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  battle  of  the  Alma.    Volume  2  is  in 
like  manner  occupied  with  the  battle  of  l!al.icl.iva. 
'■    Mare  than  half  the  volume  h  given  to  the  two  famous 
I    cavalry  charges,  tiiat  by  Scarlett's  "Three  Hund- 
red," which  lasted  only  eight  minutes,  and  that  of  the 
"  Si.t  Hundred,"  under  Ixard  Cardigan,  which  has 
I     been  icndrnd  immortal  by  Tennyson's  poem,  "  The 
Cliarge  of  the  Light  Brigade."    Each  of  these  ( 
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charges  occupies  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  doady  printed  matter,  and  one  feels  after  reading 

them,  that  the  actions  deserved  the  minute  attention 
that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  given  them.  Tlie  actions 
themselves,  and  Mr.  Kinglake's  account  of  them,  are 

equally  deserving  of  study.    Nothing  more  complete 
in  their  kind  can  well  be  conceived. 

LiFE-SCEJfB  FKOM  THE  OlD  TksTAMF.NT.  With 
Maps  and  flhistratims.  By  Br,:  Crcr^ip:  Jotics, 
.)/.  A.,  Ch  U.  S.  iX.    izmo.    Pp.  496.  $2. 

Phiiadelfhia:  J,  C.  Garrigues  6*  Co.  Citieiunati: 
Gm.  S.  Btamhard  &»  Co, 

Some  months  ago  we  commended  a  Tolume  from 

the  pen  of  Mr.  Jones,  entitled  Lifc-Scrru  s  fr.  m  the 
Four  Gosjjcls,  and  we  hcaiUly  recommend  to  all  our 
readers  who  procured  that  book,  to  purchase  this 
one  to  ]        1  I  siitc  it.    Mr.  Jones,  familiar  from  per- 
sonal obscikution  and  long  study  with  the  country 
and  the  people  of  the  Holy  Land,  both  of  which  are 
.ilmost  ctjually  unchangeable,  is  able  to  reflect  a  great 
amount  of  light  on  the  events  of  the  Old  and  Xcw 
Testament,  by  filling  up  their  outlines  with  the  scen- 
ery of  the  country,  and  the  pcci  li  i:  I  .  bits  of  tlie  ■ 
people,  as  they  even  now  exist,    ihc  events  of  tiie  1 
Old  Testament  times  are  dimuKd  by  the  mists  of  so 
many  centurie.s  and  connected  with  events  so  strange  1 
and  so  different  from  the  customs  of  life  now,  that  ■ 
thcy  arc  apt  to  assume  a  mylh-tikc  ajipcarancc,  and  , 
to  be  looked  upon  as  wanting  in  reality.    The  object  I 
of  the  present  work  is  to  assist  the  rcaclcr  in  making 
them  real,  by  offering  sudl  exhibitions  of  jiresent  I 
Eastern  tcnt-lile  as  may  help  to  make  him  under- 
stand  the  peculiar  habits,  modes  of  thinking,  and  | 
rules  of  conduct  among  those  ancient  dwc!!crs  in 
tents.   The  author's  method  makes  the  .Scii))ture 
scenes  full,  by  means  of  the  knowledge  which  libraries 
and  travelers  pl.ue  within  our  reach,  and  thus  they 
become  vivid  and  present  to      reader's  imagination. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  volume,  and 
we  commend  it  to  every  student  of  the  Bible  and 
every  Sunday  school  teacher, 

Ti:f.  Larthly  r.\KAnisr.  A  Pot-fn.  Fy  William 
Jforris.  Aitlhcr  of  "  The  Life  and Ue.uh  of  yuiot." 
/  ;'.'/  '.':  i  .  -d  London  hUiilicn.  iGmo.  430. 
$■2.2^.  Boston  :  K.  berts  Brotheru  Cittcinmti:  R, 
W.  CanCil  Co. 

Mr.  Morris  all  at  once  burst  into  foil  bloom  as  a 

poet  by  his  Life  and  Dcntli  <  f  J.i-  in.  The  critics 
without  exception  bowed  before  his  genius,  and 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  head.  The  present  vol- 
ume will  bring  new  and  costly  gems  to  the  ciown  al- 
ready won.  He  is  a  genuine  poet,  giited  with  quali- 
ties rare  in  themselves,  and  esped^ly  rare  in  these 
days.  He  writes  evidently  widi  great  easej  and  his 
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The  Ladies  Repositort. 


poein.s  exhibit  that  smoothness  and  liqiiidncss  whicli 
prove  Uut  they  are  not  forced  up  from  some  un- 
known and  uncertain  depth,  but  flow  naturally  aiui 
exh.iustlcssly  I'roni  a  fouiilaiu  tliat  is  fiili  ami  imfail- 
ingi  liis  language  is  pure,  simple,  idiomatic  tiiglish ; 
his  style  is  fall  of  freshness.  Ail)  of  life,  vivid  in  land* 
sca|Jc,  vivitl  in  human  action.  Tlic  Kai  thly  I'aracii.sc 
is  in  bis  best  style,  consisting  of  a  number  of  stories, 
chiefly  of  the  olden  time,  linked  together  by  the  old 
C  'lii.cit  of  a  sc-u  cli  for  a  Paradise  on  car(h.  Anioiiy 
Uic^c  chartningly  told  stories  are,  Atalanta's  i^ce. 
The  Dooin  of  King  Acrisius,  The  Proud  King,  The 
Sti  ty  of  Cupiii  and  iVyche,  The  Luvc  <>f  Alccstis, 
etc  "  Tlte  whole  volume  is  worth  reading  at  tl^e 
cost  of  maoy  leisure  lumrs  even  to  a  busy  man." 


What  Akswrk?  By  Anna  E.  DifiuuMt.  izmc. 
301.    $1.50.     Jhu.\^,i:    Tkkaar  ^  Fklds. 

L'tihinitati :  Rvici  l  CLsrkc  c^*  C'. 

Tiiis,  wc  Ltlicvc,  is  the  first  attcmjH  of  Anna 
Dii  lviuN(<ii  to  publish  a  st<uy  in  IkioIc  form.  A.s  a 
story  it  is  mil  a  sin:cess  ;  iiulccd,  judged  in  this  char- 
acter, it  is  a  failiiie. 

there  ii  no  plot  ;  tlie  characters  arc  [loorly  coni  cived, 
and  very  incompletely  drawn.  There  is  no  distinct- 
ness abuut  tidier  of  them,  nor  docs  she  awaken  love 
or  intei<..->t  for  them.  'I'hc  dialogue  is  mc;i;;cr,  un- 
natural, forced.  With  all  her  genius,  .Mi^s  Dickinson 
can  not  write  a  story.  But  the  book  is  not  to  be 
judged  ;is  a  romance,  or  novel.  Mrs.  Stone  well 
says  of  it  that  "  to  judge  of  it  merely  as  a  story  is  for 
us  Americans,  in  this  hour  of  our  trial,  as  out  of 
jjlacc  as  for  King  David  to  have  criticised  ilic  liter- 
ary mcrite  of  the  little  work  of  fiction  addressed  to 
him  by  Nathan  the  prophet  in  the  matter  of  Uriah 
the  Ilittite."  The  book  is  an  ap;>eal,  the  outcrv  of 
an  earnest,  sensitive,  and  eloquent  soul  in  behalf  of 
an  oppressed  race.  The  merit  of  the  book  lies  to  the 
fervid  earnestness  and  impas-ior.cd  clo<j«;cncc  with 
which  the  appeals  are  made.  These  appeals  lor  the 
oppre9«ed  race  are  as  solemn,  thrilliAg.  and  enthusi- 
astic .x<i  if  (>reaking  from  the  depths  uf  a  heart  that 
itself  was  feeling  all  the  bitterness  and  the  wrong. 
After  these  appeals  the  author  presses  upon  the 
Anirii  an  ]>cople  the  question,  WiiAr  Answkr? 
What^  We  must  wait  ami  sec.  liowevcr  philan- 
thropists may  differ  in  opinion.  Miss  Utckmson  is 
decided  in  her  convictions  that  tlierc  is  but  one 
prui^cr  suiulion  of  the  problem,  namely,  the  complete 
mnihilation  of  all  prejudice  and  caste  on  account  of 
coiiir,  and  the  elevation  of  the  C' -lined  race  to  an  a!>- 
solule,  complete,  and  unquestioned  equality  with  the 
white  race  in  all  legal,  political,  and  social  relations. 

Plain  Thoucitts  on  the  Art  ov  I.ivinc:  ;  D,- 
si^tcti  for  Veiin^  M^n  atnf  ll',>fnt  't.  JSy  U'nAmx' 
ton  Qladdtn.  i6n,o.  Pp.  236.  $1.5*  Bostm  : 
Tkhm  6*  Fitids.  Omiiwati .  Robert  Citable  C\\ 

Most  of  these  essays  were  originally  delivered  as 

lectures  »i  vfung  men  and  women,  and  in  their 
|irititud  (orm  arc  all  the  better  for  their  colloquial 
style  and  didactic  tone:  With  the  exception  of  the 
chapter  on  Amttsements,  some  points  in  which  we 


would  debate  with  the  author,  we  can  commend  tii» 
volume  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  as  an  excel- 
lent  book,  full  of  most  valuable  lessons  and  sugges- 
tions. It  inculcates  right  moral  principles,  and  l.-y< 
down  excellent  rules  for  the  government  of  conduct. 
The  titles  of  the  diapters  are,  The  Messenger  whh- 
out  a  Message;  Dress;  Manners;  Conversatin;; ; 
Habits;  Health  and  Physical  Culture;  Mind  Cul- 
ture ;  Success ;  Stealing  as  a  Fine  Art ;  Companion- 
shiji  and  Society ;  .Amusement ;  Kes])ecta!)i(iiy  ani! 
beif-Kespect ;  Marriage;  The  Conclusion  ot'  tic 
Whole  Matter. 

A  Defbnse  op  Jesus  CliftlST.   By  Mmard  Stdnt- 

Murtht.     TrausIjUJ  freni  thf  French  f>v  Fiv.d 


den.    l()mo.    Fp.  182.  Ciminmili :  JUkki^k 

6*  WaUttt.   JVe»  York:  QtrlUii  6*  LantJloH. 

This  is  a  precious  little  volume,  full  of  sii]i>t,iiKo 
from  tiic  first  page  to  the  last.  It  contains  five  ser- 
mons so-called,  but  really  five  essays  delivered  at 

Niincs,  in  France,  to  ati  audience  tinn]H>std  wlmliy 
of  men.    So  powcrtul  was  their  effect,  im|>ressed  cm 

1  he  plot  is'  nonhiiifT.  or  rather  as  they  were  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  that 

unlKlievcrs  were  converted  by  thcni.  Thvir 


many  uniKiievcrs  were  convert 
author  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  aiul  devoted  fl 
the  evangelical  ministers  of  France,  and  was  called 
in  the  flower  of  iiis  age  to  meet  the  Sa>iiii  Gi«J 
whose  claims  he  had  so  nobly  vindicated  liciote  uicii. 
The  subjects  of  these  sermon-essays  are.  The  Testi- 
ng iv  f  Prophecy  with  reg.ird  to  Jesus  Christ, 
Testimony  that  Christ  himself  has  given  in  his  woiiU, 
The  Testimony  that  Christ  has  given  of  himself  in 
his  Life  among  men,  Tlic  Testimony  that  Ctiris;  h.^s 
given  of  his  Inner  Life,  and  the  Testimony  tJi.it  the 
Chtirch  has  given  of  Chri.st  7'hc  style  is  beauiifLi;, 
ami  the  perusal  will  benefit  both  the  head  and  tLe 
heart. 

L'.n  i.F.  WoMKN,  or  Me;^,  Jo,  Feth,  etui  Amy.  /•> 
Louisa  M.  Al<(.ytt.  JliustraUd  /-y  Afny  AL  itt.  xbin.:. 
F/>.  541.  Bastait:  Kobtrts  Brothert^  Cirnvtacti: 
B.  IV.  Carroll  if  Ca 

Tills  is  a  very  readable  juvenile  bootc  It  is  bean- 

tifully  i)rinted  and  bound,  and  well  illustrated.  The 
story  of  four  lively  girls  is  vivaciously  told.  Hut  ix  is 
not  a  Christian  book.  It  is  religion  without  spiritu- 
ality, and  salvation  without  Christ.    It  is  DOtlgood 

l«)ok  for  the  Sunday  school  liliiary. 

Cll.\PEL  MklodiF-S.  a  C'v/v..'.\;.-  </  Cf'.i'iW //■";■ ; 
aad  Thues,  D:si^;;ued for  Fr,}y(r  and  S\\  i.r!  Mi;  ■  . 
oud  Family  Dii'ction.  S.  y.  Vail  and  Kr~\  •U<-  n 
Lcurty,  Edilors,  S^uuti  z\ma,  F/.  liik  -V.v 
1  ork:  Bij^tvt  ^  MaiH,  meeemri  t9  tf'm.  B.  Bfid' 
bury. 

The  title  indicates  the  nature  and  desii^a  0:  >1'<^ 
little  volume,  and  the  names  of  its  editors  are  suffi- 
cient gti.iT.int^c  of  the  excellence  of  the  aelectiops 

and  compositions. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Sunday  Si  hcd  Journal  for  Ttafhen  and  Ye»i; 
Ff.>f^<!.    Edited  fy  KtVt  %  IT.  J  'iiu  ait.    Two  mnu'oers 

of  this  Journal  are  now  on  our  table.  It  appeals  ia 
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a  neat  mnr'n/ine  form,  large  octavo,  sixteen  pages  in 
<  :>.lIi  nu:u',.  1,  isMicd  nionilily.  It  i»  a  compa»ion  and 
ii».-(mci..f  f. -r  all  Sunday  School  teachers.  It  gives 
Sunday  ftcliool  iiifoimation,  suggestions,  illuslratioiis  ; 
answers  ([iicslions ;  reports  the  j)roceeilings  of  Snn- 
<!ay  stl-.ool  institutes  and  conventions,  inul  is,  we 
tliink,  an  indispensalilc  assistant  to  the  r  ■!  1 1.  ns 
SabUalli  School  Utricer  and  l  eather,  in  tiie  hands 
of  its  present  able  c:!itor,  who  isagtant  in  Sunday 
school  matters,  wc  predict  for  it  a  great  success,  and 
know  it  will  deserve  it. 

CommtH'Seitte  Book  on  the  Nno  Tttatmeutcf  CcH' 

vipHon,  Astumit,  Jlr  nuhitts,  ivul  all  Difi\ts<'s  ,</  l/u 
Xost,  Throatt  and  Lungs  i>y  Maliiated  Jniuilaiiou. 
By  N.  B.  Wolfe,  M.  D.  Cinfinnati:  By  the  Author.— 
Dr.  Wolfe  makes  a  speciality  ctf  treating  dise.ascs  of 
the  res(>iratory  organs  by  medicated  inhalation.  Wc 
can  not  exactly  see  what  he  means  by  callmg  it  a 
new  treatment,  since  he  iiifurniH  ns  that  its  oiigin 
dues  iK>t  even  beiung  to  modem  times,  but  Hipiwc- 
rates  hiiMeir  employed  it  in  treating  all  diseases  nt' 
the  throat  and  lungs.  The  "ncwncs?;,"*  therefore, 
must  apply  to  the  mctliodi^  and  medicines  usetl.  The 
methods  of  application  or  inhalation  are  given,  and 
t!iey  arc  simjjle  .and  practiciSilc  ;  the  nieditincs  are 
not  given,  and  theictore  we  can  not  judge  of  them. 
The  author  claims  great  efficiency  and  success,  and 
siipjiorts  his  claims  !>y  an  .alnindance  of  testiniimials. 
The  book  docs  not  gi%c  us  the  necessary  data  to 
enable  us  to  pronotince  an  opinion  on  the  practice, 
■-■.:k!  the  reader  n:;'.st  decide  on  tlic  v.ahic  nf  :1'.<-  trcat- 
ni'Jt.;,  f.'<):u  the  genera]  principles  of  inlialation  as 
given  by  the  atithr^r,  and  his  faith  in  the  experience 
and  sivil!  of  the  Doctor. 

Catalog  and  Circular  cf  iht  Ontidn  CcuJ'frcuc: 
Seminary^  Cmt/mia,  Kna  York,    Rfv,  At^rt  S, 


Cnna,  M.  A.,  Priitnpa!.  Sttuh'titf,  4S9.  This  is  one 
of  ilie  olUeht  and  ablest  of  our  Confeicuct  i^cnii- 
naries,  having  a  history  of  nearly  half  a  century,  aiu! 
durih;{  all  this  time  maintaining  an  intclleciual  .-md 
moral  intlucncc  second  to  none  of  its  ;^radc  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  ."itmngly  m.anncd  at  prcs'iit, 
maintains  a  hi(;ti  standard,  of  scholarship,  and  fur- 
nishes ample  tacilitics  for  a  thorough  and  pr.ictl-vial 
education. 

CiJ.',!.',-:.ptf  of  thf  I'cim'nts^ott  Scniiiuiry  nutf  Ft'mrdf 
C^tiT^itU  Jnstittite,  Peunhtpouy  A'cw  Jersey.  J't-: 
Thomas  Nanlon,  M.  A.,  Prineipat,  Studtnts,  c(>3. 
We  are  f;l.ad  to  see  the  pit;  ire  of  this  well-known 
instittition,  around  which  so  many  of  our  own  mem- 
ories duster,  and  rejoice  to  see  by  the  picture  that 
tlic  contemplated  enlargement,  so  much  needed,  has 
been  accomplished,  'i'hc  in.stituiioa  has  long  had 
and  well  deserves  prosperity. 

7%t  CharttTy  CoMtHttakntt  mui  QMn^  of  The 

Dii-.o  Tlu<y!ixL;sl  Si-miiinrv,  Madiion,  X~<v  y^- >'(■;■. 
A\::  J.'hu  MXiiiUoik,  D.  D.,  Prr.u.i.nf.    Wc  ha%c 

not  space  here  to  speak  of  this  insiitution  as  we 
wouH      reserve  our  "  speech"  for  the  future. 

Christ  and  Jlim  Crucified.  A  Scrmvn.  By  A'.t . 
T.  C.  Gardtur,  A.  M.  An  able  discour«i  iiiau^uui- 
ing  the  author**  ministry  at  Ypsllanti,  Michigan. 

Mrsic.  7 he  Lost  Child.  Soug and  Chorus.  Woi  fls 
by  Maria  Straub,  Music  by  S.  W.  Straub,  //<///, 
iuautiful  Hiiruur!  Stvts^  nud  Chorus.  Words  by 
Miss  Maria  .Straub,  Music  by  JS.  W.  .Straub.  l!',:!i 
pieces  ate  i>ublished  at  Dowagiac,  Michigan,  by  tiie 
aiith')r.  Then  uitd  Nmv,  A  Hearts  History.  Wiji  i'.s 
by  Ucv.  \\'m.  Ba.xtcr,  Music  by  A.  D.  Fillmore. 
ru!>!i  ■l.:<i  1  y  John  Church,  jr.,  Cincinnati.  Good 
words  and  good  music; 


ONTHLY  JlECORD. 


Ro'.JANiSM  IN  China. — It  b.a.s  innp  been  evident 
to  careful  observeis  iu  the  East,  tltat  Roman  Cathol- 
icism is  putting  forth  every  effort  in  her  power  to 
secure  spiritu.d  supremacy  in  Chir.a,  and  with  lio 
tligiit  degree  of  at  least  nominal  success.  Jmiwrtarit 
data  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  said  to  be  com- 
iiiunicatcd  liy  good  authority,  have  recently  been 
made  public 

The  whole  of  the  «mp!re  has  been  divided  into 

twenty-four  Catholic  missions,  governed  by  nineteen 
bishops  and  five  prefects  apostolic,  of  llaliau,  i"rei»th, 
Spanish,  and  Belgian  nationaUties.  Each  bishop  has 
i!!'.:!'r  him  not  less  than  four  European  mi>si'>:iaric5, 
and  .some  of  them  have  upward  of  twenty,  ilacli 
nit.<<sion  is  sulKiivided  into  districts,  according  to  the 
nun»bcr  of  luiropcan  missionaries;.  The  num'.wr  of 
native  Christians  varied  from  r.coo  up  to  ic.cco  in 
eacli  mission.  Twenty-four  colleges  arc  maintained, 
in  which  natives  are  taught  Latin,  philosophy,  and 


theolojjv.  Numerous  schoo  l:;  and  i  ;  ]ianagcs  arc 
.'^ko  cstabiljbcd.  The  most  important  college  is  kept 
by  Germans  and  Italians,  near  Shanghai,  and  has  3C0 
])tipils,  wI)o  arc  taoj;tit  trades,  painting,  <bawii:':,  .ru', 
Chiacsc  literature,  and  some  are  sent  to  I'ekiti  to 
take  the  degree.  Several  printing  establishments  ate 
in  If  I. it  ion,  under  the  direction  of  missionaries.  n;;d 
works  oil  mathematics  and  theology  are  publi»lt«:t.i. 
Several  parts  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into 
Chinese  ar.d  printed,  but  always  with  c.\]i!anatru  y 
notes,  and  with  a  ilictionaiy  in  Latin  and  Mandarin. 
The  Sisters  of  Cltariiy  have  eight  establishments, 
situated  at  or  near  to  various  important  centers.  In 
Canton  a  catbcdial  is  rapidly  aj'proaching  comple- 
tion, which,  for  architcctur.-J  finish  and  inai^igficent 


proportions,  v! 


d 


(;ni;ii;e,  and 


comt>.are  tavorabiy  with  almost  any  f.imilai  siructiive 
in  the  West 

Such  facts  comnaad  our  attentioD.  We  have  no 
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THE  LADtRS  RBPOSITORT. 


s\'\-\\  to  l)!ink  ihcm.  \Vc  must  Irxik  them  in  the  face  ; 
let  us  derive  from  their  consideration  what  bcne&t 
we  may;  If  a  corrupted  form  of  Christianity,  which 
(l(>e>i  not  nivo  the  pcnpic  il.  V/r)r(|  of  God,  puts 
forth  such  efforts,  and  obtains  such  results,  what 
have  xn  a  r^l  to  expect  from  a  ptire  Chiisliaiutjr, 
with  an  open  Bible  in  4lie  hands  of  every  man  who 
i»  willing  tu  read  ?  What  have  we  a  riglil  to  expect 
from  Christians  at  home  in  their  efTorts  to  convert 
Cliiiia,  and  from  the  results  of  missionary  labw  in 
Cliiiia  itself? 

ItiouATKY  IN  riiK  UmtkI)  .S  i  atks. — It  is  startling 
to  read  ot  i  Jnl  t  mplcs  erected  and  consecrated,  and 
idolatry  formnllv  cstalilished  in  the  Uiiilcd  States. 
Of  one  of  these  temp'cs  just  erected  nt  Portland, 
(>(c;:on,  this  account  is  jTi\'cn  :  "The  CliiiH-  ■  1 
hou^c  on  AJdcr-strect  has  just  been  completed,  and 
the  business  of  Itirnisliiiip  it  is  in  active  procress. 
The  vcstil)ulc  is  t'lirnishe:!  with  two  larqe  nil  globes, 
inside  of  which  burn  lighLs,  which  show  to  great 
ad  vani  a^e  (he  cabalistic  and  henihcnish  figures  painted 
on  the  outside.  One  of  the  transparencies  eihiblts 
the  shadows  of  a  procession  of  Clunamen,  some  on 
foot,  and  some  on  horseback,  representing  celestial 
warriors  or  celestial  saints.  Whatever  they  arc,  thej* 
go  round  and  round,  propelled  in  some  manner  bjr  a 
current  of  heated  air." 

RRLtciows  OF  Mankind. — recent  work,  giving 

•I  hislorv  of  all  the  missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
(JhurvU,  has  just  been  published,  in  which  some 
hi-hly  interesting  Statistics  of  a  general  character  arc 
f.innd.  A«sumin;;  that  the  e  :tiin:tt<-  w!i:':.li  .i^simis  to 
C'liina  a  population  of  360,000,000,  is  correct,  it  is 
sMi  pased  that  1,000,000,000  human  beings  are  now 
r;  i.npvinc;  nnevan^c!ical  lands.  Tlic  raiiiihor  of  ad- 
herents to  difiercnt  rcii^iuns  is  estimated  as  follows: 
I'agans.  to)bOOp,ooo;  Mohammedans,  120,000^000$ 
Jews,  5/100^000;  Christians,  275,ooo,coa   Of  the 


latter,  it  is  estimated  f^nt  ror, Mrrably  over  ;oo,ooo.- 
000  arc  embraced  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  or 
other  unevangelical  Churches. 

The  same  work  gives  the  following  summarv-  of 
rro(e:itant  missiuns.  It  is  prol»bly  as  nearly  reli- 
able as  any  summary  that  can  be  obtained : 

Ordained  missionaries,  foreign,  1,777;  native,  674  ; 
total,  2|45I.  Assistant  missionaries,  foreign,  1,894; 
nati>-e,  3,770;  total,  5.664.  Coumimicants,  249,528 ; 

scbolar.s,  203,905,  showing  an  increase  since  1S53,  or 
in  15  years,  of  i,oS2  ordained  mi»«ionaxie^  over 
1,000  native  assistants,  about  70^000  oommvnicants, 
and  over  20^000  Scholars. 

CALtco  pRiKTlJtG.— The  calico  interest  in  il.c 
United  States  is  an  important  one.  The  total  product 
of  the  printed  goods  in  1S26  was  alwut  3,000,0013 
yards.  In  i8j6  it  reached  lao^ooOtOOa  In  1855  there 
were  twenty-seven  print-wOTks  in  tlie  United  State*, 
which  produced  in  the  aggregate  350,0100.000  yards 
[KT  year.  This  amount,  at  an  average  oi  ten  cents 
per  y.ird,  was  worth  ^35,000,0001  There  are  6,oco,cxx> 
cotton  spindles  now  in  operation  in  the  United  Slates, 
of  whi(  h  over  2,000.000  are  running  on  doths  for 
priKting,  and  produce  450,000^000 yards. 

rAt;rBItlS»  tJr  New  YoKIC— In  thirty  four  ye^rs, 
fronj  1S31  to  l8('i5,  the  population  increased  or.'  v  90 
per  cent.,  while  pauperism  increased  900  per  cent., 
j;iving  ten  p.miiefs  now  for  one  in  iSjr.  In  that 
year,  one  per-i>n  123  received  relief;  in  i^-f>, 

one  out  of  every  17;  an  increase  of  more  than  seven- 
fold »n  25  wars.  Recently  there  were  60.000  persons 
out  1  '  I  1  :  il'ivincnt  in  New  ^■ork  <  ity  .I'onc,  w  ith 
flour  at  i>i4  per  barrel,  and  millions  of  fertile  acres 
in  the  West  catting  for  cultivation.  Not  less  tlian 
55,000,000  are  spent  annually  in  New  York  city  fir 
charitable  objects.  Alxiut  40  per  cent,  of  perions 
retieved  are  Americans*  and  the  remainder,  or  60  per 
cent.,  fordgnera. 


ITORS  JABLE. 


American  Mihsio.naky  in  P.aris. — \Vc  were  glad 
to  welcome  into  our  office  a  few  days  ago  our  este^med 

fric'ifl  Kcv.  William  Srhwar/,  wlin,  aficr  Ldinrin',' 
earnestly  and  successfully  ainoiig  his  German  cuuii- 
tnT«ei»  in  America,  returned  some  twelve  years  since 
:■•  the  r.\<her-land  to  entry  onr  carticsf  god'iiuss  to 
his  countrymen  at  buinc.  lie  was  siK>n  .sent  to  labor 
in  Switzerland,  and  then  in  France,  and  has  1>een  a 

!iL;  iiic  and  successful  ev.nim  'l>l,  as  mc  ktiew  be  «  i"-ukl 
be  when  we  parted  with  hiui  twelve  ycais  ag  '  in 
Kcw  York  harlxir.  The  following  ieller,  from  a 

P.uis  c  )rrrs;>ondctit  of  the  .A'  r.'  )Vi  77m^/,  thus 
ajipreciatively  speaks  of  his  ]a!j>.«<s: 

"  Some  year*  ai^  il»  AmcHean  Me»hodin  Misaionaiy  Sodety 
K'nt  aliraul  as  an  ajcnt  of  proiM^nndism,  an  able,  hard-iMiikinK, 
,,:i.;  ttHMt  interesiitig  man,  Rer.  William  Schwan,  Mb  Iml  cast 
Uis  lot  iit  Iterlin,  kA  soins  among  the  siTCCt-iweepen,  the  rag- 


JiitUcrs,  .Tid  t!ir  off.ils  F^Ticmlly  nf  I:<im.mity,  rf  ih.T.  rrcn; 
which  ii  3h.iiKli>i!'_'ii  tiy  ilic  reM  of  soc.rty,  and  nir  »)    li  Ir. 
arc  never  buUt,  If?  :ol  i.iiincd  in  a  shr'rt  time  from  the  t'liUi  a:  nu.ui 
and  ttndy  enoUK-'  'mr.i.iti  bclr.;;'^  Xa  hwWA  up  two  cblulllt^  win.!* 
coniiiMie  (A  wnrthip  is  the  Mcthodict  £uih  and  10  poir  in  a^'**- 
bcn  and  pfM|«eri(y. 

*'  lf«  acxi  pttclted  h»  MM  st  OadB,  in  Sartucriand,  and  iTic-a 
l^ifierH  amnfid  hint  in  a  diort  time  MOugh  af  mmiSs  red'^iired 
fiom      iiml  tllih  til  r^r.\l  ii^h  .ind  biii!(l  aTirtlwr  chirrch. 

tlnjn  c^iim-  It'  lUru^.  iiiii  licrt  we  li.i^c  s<.">-n  f.lti  in  t  s 
t;iiirt,  n.i'iV:.:*,  .iml  c-":rrifi:  \:,\\.  la; 'Jly  i;alh<:-  v;i  tlircv  c<'^^:^ 
;4i';'.n5  t'rcm  mai'-r:.:!-.  •-■i  uttt^'y  Ityond  (he  rmt;  r!:i;Th 
i:i"ucnci'v  ,-1^  t(!  \-r  'i:  i>fi!v  in  lie  niii>:r(!  irilh  I'ri-Vfn  r.f  ^Se 
icmr.tc-t  ri<rtn:r»  of  the  CAith.  He  cr-mmcrcrii  In  qiorter 
c.-.ll  •(]  '.lie  1cmei,aam:ig  Ceini.is»  s»tel-J.'»ct:i«r»,  and  in  a 
mi-u-iubly  plain  non,  icntetl  £of  a  tn£c  he  looa  c«t  loprtbcr  a 
regular  c<wntici»nkiM,  which  he  Mpwi«ed  into  a  Church,  ar  J 
started  «n  a  lirai  ha«k  He  then  ctaaiaed  aanilMr  room  not  far 
from  ihlsi  IbranonpinTsalian  of  damcitksi  and  wotwded  widi  the 
npiditrasbcrgce.  By  thia  ttae  Ae  Qidwlig  wtaWahnirnti 
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tn  th!*  ndghborhood  began  to  lake  afaum,  and  to  uie  mean* 

to  suppress  him  ftnd        cntiprc;mlon«.    Viut  hn  went  tn  the 
n.  jr  ■u:<.Tit  GovcmiK  <     I'.u:",  M.  HitHwmarui,  wl)'>  is  f.ivr>r- 
abic  to  I'roii-sUriliitn.  :in;l  lu-  Itwl  to      liut  voce.    'G<»  oo 
r<wr  ^cvmI  norlt,  sir,'  i.  '  .1  M  i{.ii)^:;iniuui,  *aid  ifaity  man  dam 
to  inlerk-rc  with  you,  cwite  to  me.' 

"So  this  iiui..;,  g  wl  tnin  went  back  WTencthencd  to  his  work 
again,  and  iu  a  tlunt  time  he  \\»A  stiil  another  conprvgatinn 
(nn;aniie<l,  thn  tOBC  iD  the  Rue  Roqiiepinc,  in  the  hc.\rt  of  the 

iMbioaabk  ipiarter;  but  eompORd,  Iflka  the  tan,  of  Gennan 
danwitta^  aad  the  vwypwww  rhwii " 

A  School  for  Boys  in  Germany.— It  U  beoom- 

inj;  not  infrecnrnt  for  even  American  parents  to  send 
tlioir  boys  abroad  lor  education,  especially  when  they 
desire  tliem  to  become  proficients  in  the  use  of  the 
living  European  langtiag'',  .hk?  mir  Atur  li  uii/ed 
Germans  often  wish  to  send  back  their  sons  tu  the 
tiati  ve  land  for  edncation.  Conaeqoeotiy  we  are  often 
.TsUcd  for  information  with  regard  to  schools  abroa<1. 
Mr.  Schwarz,  already  alluded  tu,  has  laid  on  oar  tabic 
the  circular  of  the  school  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bammann, 
l<tcatcd  at  Hnmcln,  near  Hanover  (I'mssia.)  Dr. 
n.ininiinn  h  an  eminent  scholar  and  instructor,  and 
the  sclufol  has  been  onder  his  direction  daring  a 
period  of  upward  of  twenty-two  years.  Sound  in- 
struction is  given  in  every  branch  of  study  nece&sary 
to  prepare  young  gentlemen  for  the  UniTersit{es»  the 
Civil  .Service,  or  Commercial  Life.  Tl:e  complete 
Course  com]>rises  Dninity,  CI.x<sics,  German,  French, 
English,  Composition,  Geop;r.iphy,  History,  Maihe- 
mntii  s,  .\rithmctic.  Mercantile  Calculation,  Chcmis- 
ti  v,  Nauiral  Philo^opliy,  Drawing,  Gyiiuiastics,  Su  im- 
mil;-,  etc.  The  dc-sircs  of  inrcntS,  the  future  career 
tif  tlic  individual  pupils,  their  a;;e,  f.ipacily,  and  at- 
t.iinnifnts  arc  carefully  considered  in  the  se'iction  of 
the  siilijects  for  study.  Particular  (ittention  is  i>a:<l 
to  the  cuUivatioH  of  the  li'.  ing  langnages,  and  German 
or  French  is  the  medium  of  all  cnnnnunication. 

1".  1 '.v'i  nann,  assisted  by  well-qualified  C»crman, 
tngli.sh,  and  French  masters*  dcvotes  the  whole  of 
his  tim^  to  his  jnipils  and  endeavors  not  only  to  for- 

"  1  il  l  n  in  the  vari<nis  branches  of  a  polite  educa- 
tion, but  aUo  to  watch  over  health,  disposition,  and 
morals  with  that  soticttude  which  they  would  experi- 
ence if  under  the  eyes  of  their  own  parents.  He 
(onsidcrs  it  his  peculiar  pri\'ilcge  to  conduct  the 
reli^ous  studies  of  his  boarders,  and  expects  them  to 
attend  family  worship,  and  to  bt-  re^^ular  in  their 
duties  on  Sundays.  The  school  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  German,  English,  nnd  American  ftairons. 
The  terms  for  b'>;ird  and  instructi'in,  with  no  extras 
whatever,  are  from  f-iyO  to  $^^o  per  aimiim  for  boys 
ranging  from  eight  to  eighteen  years. 

The  Geserai,  CoxFF.nEvrK  ano  the  Dn'oi:*  k 

Qt;B5riON,— Tlic  f  .li.Hvin;^'  Irtler  fmm  Dr.  Jocelyn, 
one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  General  Con> 
ference,  endeavors  to  exptain  more  fully  than  we  did 
the  action  and  vtews  of  the  Conference  on  the  ques- 

tioji  of  divorce  : 


In  t 

r.ti.ri..  th-  -  f,'?--iiifn'- :  " '1  I 


rhc  I'ivin?  [..aw  <if  I):vi>r<f, 

t'fv,  l>/.;i.'i:i  III      ni-fi  Kil'.inin, 


n-.:;i''L-.  wlitn  prL'M.-:ite<J  to  ihc  t^i:i!t-rrri<".*,  w.i-  rOrrrtvil  to  on 

atctiunt  of  its  phiwologjr,  and  vras  rectmimiticd.    When  it 


aR.iir  came  forn  ard  the  Conference  wa«  fvn  the  c\-e  of  ad-iMirii- 
mcnt.  and  it  was  laid  over.  Undoubledly,  however,  it  txptchn» 
the  dextrine  of  tlie  Church  on  this  mbjectt  Uupgh  defective  and 
not  suSicientlv  piLanl^t!  m  ntjlitsB  it." 

I  stiiLk  ill"  .ili'Ar  mi-lri-K  l:v  ti:.*.  Mating  tl.L-  v.h-..!e  tnuh. 
Many  inay  have  voted  to  recommit  the  report  "on  account  of  iti 
phraneolrn;^-,"  but  jxune  voted  far  other  reatoas.  ivhite  many 
o;<pi~K<<d  it)  rtfORunitmenfl  believing  that  tb«  qncition  might  be 
settled  at  the  time.  The  Con  fere  tvce,  to  &r  as  the  vote  duma, 
•food  ill  ibr  Roornmittin^  lad  109  maiaat  H.  and  tUavnle  to 
reconiinH  was  taken  when  the  amoidiiicnt  eflered  br  mjwlf  10 
strike  out  the  words  "  unless  the  former  Imnband  or  wife  vh.il) 
hare  been  guilty  of  adulter)' "  was  pending,  thus  forbiddinp  rcin.ir- 
riage  tinder  any  circuimtancc*  by  ciili  t  party,  while  the  other 
party  was  linnj;.  (See  p.iKe  14S  ol  Gener.il  Ctmfercrcc  Jouma!.) 
That  I  am  right  in  stating  the  question  at  Issue  was  ncTt  one 
wholly  of  phraseoloKj-,  hut  of  A-ital  principle,  I  quote  from  p.iRc 
94  of  the  llaily  Advocate: 

*'G.  B.  Jo<»e1yn  moved  to  airike  out  all  exception!,  so  that  the 
law  iball  be  that  any  member  of  oar  Church,  who  ihall  remairjr 
while  %  kmaa  husband  or  wife  i»  Innng.  aball  bo  dealt  with,"  etc; 
He  did  this  in  order  dwt  the  whole  matter  might  be  placed  tm 
Scrifjtura!  jcrotind, 

"F..  O.  Hiiven  wished  the  question  divided,  and  that  the  qtiw- 
tion  be  t.iken  U[Kin  the  sevtrivl  iicms  sopaiau-ly.  The  quevtifn 
Ihfn  re<^irrrd  ii|i<'n  the  TtdnjUioTi  of  that  pntliun  tr!.iti)ij;  to  the 
rcniarriaise  of  divorced  ti*rsons  who  are  mciiihers  of  the  Chiirf  h. 
it.  B.  Jiici'Iyn  read  the  Scriptures  in  »np|y>rt  of  his  posjiinr,  that 
divorced  i>;r-/m»  should  not  remarry,  as  follows :  I.ukc  xvi,  — 
'Wlmsoever  ]i'rtteth  away  his  wife  and  ni.irriclh  atiothor,  rnni- 
mhlelh  adultery ;  and  whosoever  m.trrlcth  her  that  ir.  jnit  away 
froim  her  hiuhand,  commitleth  adulimy.'  He  inaiatcd  that  wo 
^houM  abide  by  the  Soiptwal  nds." 

F.  G.  Hibbaid  SMnrad  te  WiWamil,  and  liter  aeveni  maib>ii» 
in.tde  and  lotL  en  the  motion  to  Kcommit, 

'*(»ii5jcrt  H.ucit  said  he  was  oppf>M'd  lo  rccommittlrs  this 
re,"''crt,  as  he  lieligvcii  it  to  be  now  before  us  in  a^  simplr  ,i  furn 
as  it  ■will  be  prcFoiitcd  if  rccDmniitted.  It  is  a  siiup'.!.-  rjiiiv-inrj 
■.vheilicr  th  s  ^Tcat  representative  bt-dy  will  adhere  ti>  mV.iI  .i!:'tle 
by  the  1.T.T  of  Jesus  Christ." 

I'assinR  a  frw  app.ircntly  personal  remarks  1  qnote  the  words 
of  C.  W.  Wi-ndriiff: 

He  said,  "  We  shall  rveser  get  thi*  subject  before  as  in  bctier 
shape  than  it  is  now.  If  tlu»  Ccnetal  Confetence,  with  the  insti-  ■ 
tiition  of  marriage  in  inch  petit  in  this  eouutiy,  wiU  talie  the 
Srripiuni  position  of  the  braiher  from  Detreil^  whkh  ftirhiib  the 
reni«rri.ii»e  of  dIvorcc<l  [>ersons  under  any  cirrumstances,  «  c  'lull 
perform  a  plain  duty.  We  should  invert  a  declaration  thai,  i:'aiw 
nicmhor  of  our  (.'liiirch  sh.ill  re  n  in  v  v  l  ,  !  il  r  former  husljar.d  nr 
wife  is  lisine,  such  person  so  i-i  ...jTviu^  .-.li^iil  be  de.1I;  with  as 
fjiovided  in  ciies  of  immorality.  Tin;  anrnuncemert  can  n<il  1  c 
iniprnved  uix.n,  thit  there  i»  no  Scripture  warrant  for  d»e  reraar- 
riai:e  of  such  persons,  but  that  there  >s  dhsct  ScTipDve  probibi- 
tion  of  such  nianiages." 

With  such  mnarlie  as  fhcee  nado  en  the  qnesiion  of  recoro- 
railmen^  and  a  vote  of  111  to  leg-^moat  a  tie,  and  a  veiy  full 
vot^I  haidly  think  It  is  ghnng  a  cennct  view  of  the  natter  to 
stale  that  It  was  recommitted  an  a  queslioD  of  phnseoloey.  How 
true  the  statement  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  ia  to  perniit 

the  remarriapc  of  divorced  jieriors — divt^rccd  for  the  car.-,-  of 
.adulter)' — I  can  not  say.  I  trua  Oie  Church  is  not  yd  r»wdy  to 
udone  any  such  docttine. 

DrATir  OF  A  iNTRirtTTOR.— Our  readers  will  re- 
rnll  several  l)cauiiful  poetns  from  the  pen  of  Aniv  A. 
Headly,  esppi  i:i!ly  one  entitled  "Otir  Father,"  and 
will  read  with  deeper  interest  the  [went  in  the  i>rcs. 
ent  number — (^ur  ^T  l.'i— when  informed  of  the 
doth  of  their  yotin:4  ,u,  1  promising  author,  .'^hc 
died  at  her  lionie  near  I.atngsbiiT|^  Midi^n,  on 
the  i6th  of  Atigust,  aged  twentyiseveii  years.  A 
friend  writes  thus : 

The  wr'.'.cT <.•<'  t'i;  KMutifnl  [v^fm,  "  Our  Father,"  and  .■'Ir/i "  Our 
Mother,"  has  ceased  from  her  life  of  «n&ring^— home  so  pntiently 
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iiit  lena  ytun  md  gone  homo  lo  enjoy  con>iDunioD  and  fcllow- 
■hip  wilb  the  "Father,"  ami  with  Christ,  the  "cUw  btodwr." 
>t9  loader  a  "luppliaDt"  at  "lieaven's  j;aic,"  Khe  cnjeg*  ibe  full 
fniition  of  ail  he<  hopes  and  }o>'s>  i>he  rnj  ^s-cd  a  fereiaste  of 

h'-avtii  on  ilie  iiiijlit  ivi  li-e  j(i  ft  Jiilj'.  LIlll^t!.l•l  (Viciids  p,.iilicred 
."imviiil  liL-r,  ai.fl  liMcikcd  i.i,  Im.l-  Ij        lr,uiiiii!i.in;  ti;  res- 

sioiii  wliich  fcl;  sf>  r.ii>i>'.ly  :ioni  lit;  li;  i.  f  cji.nj  ^.''c  wr.-i^rl  i-v- 
S^'-.-,t  her  lecble  •..tc!:?t)i.  t^l  ;■■  r: -v^'k"'  'i^l-  "  Kol :  '  •■I'o 
im!  iiicd.  "Why,  ^)rnl  h.is  ;  mi  ii  j  ilii*  i>|i]i>>r1(mlt;,  -n  dirrc! 
.1  ■^wtr  10  pfiyw  Olterwi  tnr  ;  i  yc.nt,  r.' d  I  rut  U'i^  tt'.;5 

'■•'■I  ■;iU  lo  liit  s'''*y-  ^^'''y>  '  ^^'^  f""      '■"  r"'T*''^'"  ^ 
ywB onoe  inoK,amJ  tell  y.iu  hm,  gja'.  t;  h!  ii.v^  in ,  u  :  j  lise." 
But  Amy  iro        aiatoui  to  ^o.  arvd,  althoush  a*  ttK.rning 
d^wiwd  dMappoitttment       vUiUe  io  evcty  feaiuM,  &!ic  only 
whi^jiered,  "I  niH  W4«  Ocd'i  tUnfc"  Sbi  weeks  Icmser  the 

llr;<r<-J.  ovlilj  i!.i:ly,  Vc:  |k;  ;(c.-rJ1v  -  t<i':lr,!  (i.T  Ii.ii.rU  upon 
lirjt  btoM,  and  will)  her  liLMni(;ii»  cjt  t'noil  uinv.ird  sli';  ji.;  A*d 
•T."  ly.  h  .ircwc  l!  Mny  nc.  \vi,L-ii  [>crfc>  i('<'.  tlirmi;;il  "  lirTv  r.L', 
be  alrtC  •tl4iu  lo  gain  aJuuUiiivf  lu  lliot>e  liu^vt'.t.y  niousso;;^! 
than,  as  Anqr  bandf  tcit&Scd,  "«-e  shall  be  satisfied." 

Mnruiahk  <>!••  A  Cos" Tkii:L' TOR. — Tiic  ^.^nlc  inni! 
th.it  l»riiigs  tts  itucl]ii;ri>':c  of  t!ic  df'ntli  of  one  of  m:r 
conit ibiitnrs  iiif  ^rin^i  us  ot'  the  m.itri:i;;<>  <A  anullicr. 
As  cne  ot"  o-ir  ^^  ^ci.s  is  tr.iiisl.\tcil  to  tiic  richer  joy.s 
tif  the  licttcr  an  j'licr  enters  into  a  new  earthly 

joy.  Miss  IVIida  H.  Koss  v,'c  know  lias  been  a  fa- 
vorite witli  many  of  our  readers,  mid  has  sung  for  \\^ 
.some  of  our  l>c.«  songfi.  \Vc  wish  her  great  joy  arni 
cr.diiriiif;  liapi^iness  in  her  new  estate,  and  li<>)ic  we 
will  s'ill  be  j'ciniiittd  to  write  amniig  ilic  names  of 
OUT  contributors  of  poetry  that  of  &ir».  Felicia  Koss 
Johnson. 

THK  RKi\»sin*kv  FOR  1&69. — We  write  tlie  con- 
cluding lines  of  another  votitme,  ami  with  tliem  close 

.itiotlier  yc.u's  I.'.I>or.  Like  s.i  many  of  its  p.cJcv\s- 
^'lls,  it  h.ii  Ijcea  a  succcsilul  ycaf.  Our  fiicna>  l^avc 
I'.^^ct  yet  faileU  to  come  up  to  the  measure  of  our 
f.iith  ill  tlieni.  A  )e.ir  we  v  j^rr  r.i-.xini. r  >tisid- 
eiiiiy  what  ))':I;iytO  jjuiiiie  v. .01  ;c.^.iiil  (o  tlx-  Jlc- 
l>osttoryfoi  iSSkS.  There  a  call  iltr  tiie  reduction 
of  the  price  of  our  i>triiKlicals,  an(i  tiie  AijeiUj;  <le- 
siicd  if  possible  to  colli]. ly  wit!)  tliis  dcniaiul.  Wliik- 
they  did  rerUice  the  price  of  the  Advocates  they  fi  uikI 
it  iiiip  j.-i  ;!/e  to  <lo  >■)  v,  i:l.  the  I\i ;  usitnty  witliuiit 
&uflciiug  loss.  Sr>  we  WLiit  cut  iRfuic  the  peojile 
with  the  price  as  it  had  been,  and  iKjhuvcd  that  our 
fii'.  iiiU  wnuld  rather  sec  tiic  mn;;;a/ine  ci'.l.ir.;cd  and 
improved  than  reduced  a  f  w  l' ;U>  ia  c  i-t  and  de- 
I'.iioiatcd  in  value.  Diir  f.dlh  was  icali/td,  and  iti- 
.sle.id  of  losing  in  our  list,  we  hnd  a  h.ir.c'-onic  in- 
crease in  subscril>crs.  This  f.iet  is  dr.ly  one  among 
ni.iny  evidences  that  the  first  cii^iie  ot  om-  y.r'M  le  is 
to  i;;«vc  a  go,)d  niag.i^ine,  cle:-.::!!  and  en-ditiible  Id 
the  Church  in  it.s  nicehanicnl  luslsh,  and  Iiij^Ii-loncd 
and  valuable  in  its  literary  chaiactcr. 

ill  the  modificatioiis  of  the  present  year  we  en- 
deavored to  adapt  the  Ivci>osi:Tiy  more  i^cnerally  to 
the  wants  of  the  whole  family,  departing  somewhat 
fioiii  the  character  of  a  magazine  exclu.«ively  for  ladies, 
and  making  a  Itome  monthly  that  would  l>e  welcomed 
liy  all  the  members  of  the  household.  This  was  in- 
dor»ed  by  the  people  and  approved  by  the  General 
Conference,  which  ordered  us  to  advance  farther  in 
this  direction,  and  while  maintaining  tliC  ch.ar.icter  (if 
an  elevated  and  elegant  )a<lies'  tnagazine,  to  give 


greater  variety  and  wider  arhiptcdness  to  its  contents. 
We  obey  onlcrs.  and  our  January  number  will  ap- 
peal fii  -1  of  alt  in  a  new  cover,  a  beautiful  doii^n  c  v- 
ccutcd  by  Henry  I,  SiepbcnSfiRieof  the  finest  artists 
of  the  country.  Aa  significant  of  our  enlarged  scope 
we  h.Tve  ai-o  made  an  addition  lo  tlie  ii.ime,  a:ul 
hereafter  will  appear  as  TiiK  Ladies'  Km}$iTor.v 
Aso  Home  Maoazinb. 

(  'u.  two  -steel  engra\'ings  «i'I  1/e  retained  in  each 
nu!nl)cr.  Wc  can  not  spare  cither  of  them.  Wc 
tried  it,  but,  like  poor  Paddy  with  his  dtildren,  wc 
Lonid  not  mnkc  our  mind  wlii:!.  to  let  go,  anct  so 
keep  both.  To  leave  out  cither  of  them  looked  as  if 
a  dear  friend  had  suddenly  liecome  bald.  Bat  «-e 

inttr.^i  to  introrhice  into  the  Iv^dy  <?f  the  niaL,M7inc  a 
nuaiUr  of  line  wood  illustrations  the  numlier  and 
the  quality  of  which  must  depend  on  the  size  of  our 
sul'scription  lir>t.  \Vc  have  dc'.ci :i::ined  not  to  .id- 
vancc  any  on  the  .snl»crip:ion-pricc,  and  as  at  pret^ent 
our  ntarcpn  of  profit  is  a  very  ^ma]l  one,  how  far  we 
shnl!  Ik*  able  to  go  in  this  new  fcaliirc  will  dc[ier,d  on 
what  our  friends  wiii  do  for  us.  If,  as  ail  neim  to 
think  will  be  the  result,  this  addition  of  wood-illuS' 
trations  and  this  wider  ad.Tpt.ition  of  the  Kc]t<"siio:  v 
to  the  wants  of  the  family,  wilt  bring  lis  a  hand.soinc 
Increase  of  stibscribers,  say  at  least  5,000  more,  then 
we  will  Ite  able  to  lUiike  lids  an  inteusting  and  v.T!'.!a- 
ble  feature  of  the  Kcpo^iiiory.  It  is  an  Cki<:rimciit 
Ti-ith  us  and  also  with  our  friends ;  we  must  lieg  you 
to  litip  us  ;  give  us  a  good  increase  of  our  siil)-.i  ri]'- 
liun  li^t,  and  i>ear  with  us  while  wc  are  gradtialiv 
"  going  on  unto  perfection."  For  the  literary  matter 
of  our  new  volume  wc  h.ave  i  i.-.ile  ample  .ni  r.iiigic- 
ments  and  tltink  wc  can  ]>ronii:^  our  tc&dcr;>  thai  ;ve 
can  beat  otirtselves  next  year.  And  now  fat  one  mure 
efibrt  for  our  family  uui^aiiiw, 

Oi  K  r..\;:i'A\  iNc.s. — Mr.  Jones  has  furnished  an 
e.vccilciU  vignette  of  Mr.  ruiishon,  siid  lirom  various 
sources  we  have  compiled  a  !>kctch  of  bia  life  and  an 
appreciative  noiicr  of  his  gius  and  power  as  a  pnljiit 
orator.  Wc  tluuU  tlic  a.-tist  h.ts  succeeded  admirahly 
ill  catching  the  f.i<  iai  iv^ure  and  e\pre$Hon  of  tlie 
great  jireaclicr.  "The  1  lonteslead  "  is  one  of  tlio-; 
iKaatitul,  peaceful  la)idsca;>es,  which  inu!>t  please 
every  ho<ly,  and  in  painting  wliich  Mr.  Wbittridge 
!.as  gained  great  popularity.  We  ate  under  pr*  ;it 
oh! I ^.at ions  lo  Mr.  Iliiller,  of  New  Vo:k,  the  ou-',r 
of  ilie  origiii.d  of  this  picture,  lor  the  use  of  if,  and 
also  for  the  ii^^e  of  several  other  elegant  paintings 
w  hich  ha\  c  a<l  'rued  t!ic  Ucpositi:>ry. 

AKiiCLt.s  .VcctiTEti.— Woman  in  War-Tiaic ; 
Some  Under-Currenta  of  Moilern  History  $  Schil- 
ler's Rc!ation  to  Christianity  ;  The  P.ritish  Me>cii:.i; 
Madame  dc  LaJ~a}-elte;  The  Autumn  IliUs;  c;]ku- 
Air  I'reaehing;  Buried  Treasures;  Perfect  thrui^h 
Sufliering;  Our  Record;  The  Itinerantia  Bridew 

ArtiCI.I:^  Dici  tNi  n. — The  First  Brother?  ;  MT- 
ton's  Ode  on  Ihc  Nativity ;  The  Smile  of  G*xi ;  'I  w  > 
lattleUoys;  The  Midnight  Gtieat;  Musings;  l  itt!- 
CKildren;  Tht  Old  Matt  to  his  Wife;  Autunm 

Reverie. 
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